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Syr. B Syriac. 

t. (following a number) Btimea 
Talin. B Talmud. 

Targ. BTargum. 

Th(^. BTheodotion. 

TRssTexiaB Keceptus. 

tr. -z translated or translation. 

VSSBVersiona 

Vulg. SB Vulgate. 

WnssWestcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books of thr Bible 


Old TeHamefU, 


One Genesis. 

Cas Canticles. 

Ex B Exodus. 

IssslBaiah. 

Lvs Leviticus. 

JerstTcreiniah. 

Nns Numbers. 

La as Lamentations. 

Dt s Deuteronomy. 

Kzks Ezekiel. 

Joss Joshua. 

Dll s Daniel. 

JgxB Judges. 

RusRuth. 

Hobs Hosca. 

JUJoel. 

1 8. 2 Ssl and 2 Samuel. 

AmsAmoa 

1 K, 2 Kb 1 and 2 Kings. 

ObsOhadiah. 

1 Ch, 2 ChBl and 2 

Jons Jonah. 

Chronielee, 

MicBMicah. 

Ezras Ezra. 

Nah as Nahum. 

NehBNehciniali. 

Habs Hahakkuk. 

Est B Esther. 

Zeph s Zephaniah. 

Job. 

HagaaHaggai. 

PsB Psalms. 

ZecsZechariah. 

Prs Proverbs. 
EcBEoclosiasteB. 

MulsMalachi. 

Apocrypha. 

i Es, 2 EsbI and 2 

TosTobit. 

* Esdros. 

JthBjndith. 


Ad. Est B Additions to Snsss: Susanna. 

Esther. Bel » Bel and the 

Wis B Wisdom. Dragon. 

Sir B Siraoh or Ecclesi- Vi. Man » Prayer of 
astiens. Manasses. 

Bars Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Macs 1 and 2 

Three s Song of the Three Maccabeea 

Children. 

New TeHamefU, 


Mts Matthew. 
MksMark. 

LksLuke. 

JiisJulin. 

Acs Acts. 

Ros Romans. 

I Co, 2 Co SB ] and 2 
Coiinthiana 
GalsGalatians. 

Ephs Ephesians, 

Pii B Philippiana 
CoisColossians. 


1 Th, 2 Thsl and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Tisi and 2 
Timothy. 

TitsTitns. 

Philem s Philemon, 
lies Uelirewa 
JassJatnes. 

1 P, 2 Ps land 2 Peter. 
I Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jnsli 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Revs Revelation. 
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III. For the LtTBRATURR 

1. The following authors* names, when unaccom])aiued by the title of a book, etaiid for 

tlie works in the list below. 


Baeth|*en s Bstfrdye sorssm. Religumsgemih.^ 1888. 

Baldwin of Philosophy and Psycholoaff. 

3 vols. 11101-1905. 

Barth stHofninalhilduna in den eem, Sprachen^ 
2 vols. 1889, 1801 (^1894). 

Benziiigor-//^5. ArrfUiologie^ 1894. 

BTc>(3ke]inann»6'e.vcA. d, arab, Litteratur^ 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns < Baidiaa » Syr. - Bom. Beehiehuch atu dem 
fun/ten Jahrhuntiert, 1880. 

Gods of the Kqypiinns^ 2 vols. 1003. 

I)arernlierg-Saglios=/>»cf. dee ant. grec. et rom.. 
1880-90. 

De la Suussaye—ZrsAr&iicA der Beligionegeeeh.\ 
1905. 

Denzinger == Enchiridion Symbolornm Freiburg 

im Hr., 1911. 

Dousseii = y>^ Philoe. d. XJpaniehade^ 1800 [Eng. 
tr., I0u6j. 

Doughty — Deeeria^ 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm Deutsche Mythologies 3 viils. 1875-1878, 
Eng. tr, Teutonic Mythoh^y, 4 vols. 1882-1888. 

IhkmhuTfieTstBenlenryr/tgtddiefdrBibei u, Talmud^ 
i. 1870 (n802), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1801 f., 1897. 

HoUletss A ItcfUUsrher SjnracKscJhatz^ 1891 If. 

Hullzniann-ZopirelssXsxicon/. 'Theul, u. Kirchcn^ 
wesen\ 1895. 

How'itt— Tribes of S. E. Australia^ 1004. 

Ju 1 iainville=r( 0 Mr« de Litt. ccJtique, i.-xii., 188.311. 

hK\;:xangiVi^ Etudes surlCsS religions simitiques^^ 1904. 

LaiiesK^in Artthit^EnglM iJirHonaryt 1803 0. 

Laii^=if/t//A, Bitmd hnd BcligUmS *2 vols. 1899. 

LepHuiHsD^itAina^t’r aus jEqypten u. jEthiottion^ 
1849-1800. 

Lichtcnlh^rger— des sciences relighusest 1876. 

Li(l7.1iarskis//ane/6i<cA der nordsem. E 2 ngraphik, 
1808. 

McCurdy on/. Prophecy ^ and the Monwmcnts^ 
2 vols. 1894-1896. 

Mair=i>rtM.vAri< TexU, 1858-1872. 

MuBS-Arnult=i4 Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language^ 189411'. 


NowacksZeArAttdt d. heb, Arehdologie. 2 vola 
1894. 

Pauly-WissowassiSso/eaffye. der dassischen Alter- 
tutnswissenscha/t, 1893-1895. 
Perrot-Chipiezas/fw^. de VArt dans rAntiguittg 

1881 ir. 

Prol]er»iS!om£9cAe Mythotoaie^ 1868. 
l^viXio^Bdigion des peuples non-civUists^ 1883. 
lliehm = Handworterbueh do hibl, AlterturnsS 1893- 
1894. 

RobmaausiltA/tca/ Besearches inPedestineS 1856. 
Ilos(diers/.ea;. d. or. u. rom. Mythologies 1884. 
Bchalf-HerzogsT/^ New Schdff -Herzog Encycta- 
jtedia o/lielig. Knowledge, 1908 ft*. 

Sclienkel— Bi6f2-/.«xtron, 5 vols. 1869-1875. 
SchurerasG,yF*, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 5 vols. 
18906'.]. 

Scbwally = //«5on nnch dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried -Stade-^yfeA. Wbrterbuch znm AT, 1893. 
SinendsrZreAr6t^c4 der alttest. lieliqtonsgesch,S'^ 
1899. 

Smith ((«. A.) ^Historical Geography of the Holy 
Lands 1896. 

Smith (W. B..)^ Religion of ilw Semites S 1894. 
SiHiiieer ( H . ) = Prin ctplcs tf Soeiitlogy *, 1885-1896. 
Si»cnceT-G illon^ sa N ative 7'ribesof Central A ustralia , 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillcn = Northern Tribes of Centred 
AusU'nlia, 1904. 

Swete-TAs OT in Greek, 3 vols. 18936*. 

TVlor (E. = Cultures 1801 [^1903]. 

Uoltorwega: (f PhUosotdiy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

Weber ssJwf/wcAe Thcologie anf Grand des Talmud 
u, venoanriten SchrtflcnS 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Bcligitjn tier altcn ASgyptcr, 
1890 [Eng. tv., revised. Religion of the Anc, 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkinson a; and Customs of the Ancient 

Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zvokz^Die gottesdienstluihen Vortrdgeder Juden*^, 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyolo]ii)ediae, 

if if sArchiv fUr Antliropologio. 

AAOJ as American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ifZfi4 IPa; Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 

WisHcmscliaften. 
ilJ^asArchiv fiir Ethnograuhie. 
ilA*(r=^'AsHyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

A6r(?=AbhancUungen d. GOttinger Gesellsehaft 
der WisfMsnHchaftcn. 

if (rPA=Archiv filr Go.schichte der Pliilosuphie. 

American Historical Review, 
if y/Tss Ancient Hebrew Traiiitioii (Honimel). 
if t/PAs American Journal of Pliilosmpliy. 
if «/y>x=s American Journal of Psycliology. 
il*yi^PE» American Journal of Religious Psyolio- 
logy and Education. 

^«yjS»//ss American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

if JTAs; American Journal of Theology. 

if A/fr at Annales dn MuB6e Gniiiiet. 

if PA'iSTk American Palestine Exploration Society. 

ifp/aa Arohiv fUr Pauyrusforschuug. 

if Rae Anthropological Review. 

if y^lTai Archly filr Kelmonswissensohaft. 

if Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


and other standard works frequently cited. 

il5(ra:Abhaudlungen der Sachsischen Gesellsehaft 
der WisseiiHchaftcn. 
if Soe » L’ Ann^e Socioiogiq ue. 
.^iS*lF/a:ArcJiceo]ogical Survey of W. India, 
if ^ a: Allgomoine Zeitiing. 
yf.^6rasBeitrilge zur alten Geschichte. 
Rif^«8»Beitr&ge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Spracli* 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haiipt). 
Bulletin de Gorrespondance Helldnique. 

RE a: Bureau of Ethnology. 

BO = Bombay Gazetteer. 

R,y=Bollum Judaicnm (Josephus). 

RXsBiimpton Lectures. 

yyXE^a Bulletin de Littiirature £ccl4aiastiqae. 

yiGR a: Bab. and Oriental Record. 

I Ri!/ar Bibliotheca Sacra. 

I BSA =a Annual of the Britisli School at Athens. 
R^S^ilif sBulletin de la Soc. arohdologiqne A Alex- 
1 andrie. 

I BSA L «■ Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie de Lyon. 
' Bulletin de la Soo. d'Anturopologie, etc., 

Paris. 

/l«VCrs Bulletin de la Soc. de Gdographia. 

RTA* 35 Buddhist Text Society. 

Bir=: Biblical World. 

RZsBiblische Zeitschrift. 



UBTS of abbbbvxationb 


Crfd/JBZrKCoiiiptos randuB do I’Aooddi&io den In* 
•criptions et Bellen-Lettres. 

CJSrSasUalcatta Bud^iit Text Society. 
C7£aCatholie EnoyoloiMBdia. 

C/*sChUdhood of Ti^^(MaeCalloch). 
CGS^CvAtB of the Greek Btatee (Famell}. 
C/sCennu of Indie. 

C/ifaBCorpiu Ineoriii. Attioamm. 

CJE^sCorpxu Iniorip. Etnucamm. 

C/Gtt Corpus Ihacrip. Gnecarum. 

CTXasCorpue Inscrip. Latinarum. 

C/iSs Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COTsx Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT^ i SCO bulovr]. 

CAb Contemporary Kevftw. 

sac Celtic fieview. 
ajSsClasBioal Review. 

CQRb Church Quarterly Review. 

Corpus Script. Bccles. Lntinorum. 

DACL B Diet. d'Arobdologie ebrdtienne et de 
liturgie (Cabrol). 

DR^Dict. of the Bible. 

JDCA B Diet of Christian Antiquities (Bmith- 
Cheetham). 

DCB as Diet, of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

DCGasDict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

D/ as Diet, of Islam (Hushes). 

DiVRBDict. of Nationiu Biography. 

DPAPasDict. of PliiloBophy and Psychology. 
DBOfFPBDenkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

RRisaEncycloiMedla Biblioa. 

RRrasEncyclopsedia Britannica. 

EEFMazEgyp, Explor. Fund Memoirs. 
R/srEncycToiscdia of Islftm. 

RRRasThe present work. 

Eayf as Expositor. 

Expository Times. 

/’RCraBFranmenta Historieorum Gnecomm (eolL 
C. MhUer, Paris, 1886). 

/XsFolklore. 

JFXJ'aa; Folklore JoumaL 
iZRas Folklore Record. 

OA a: Gazette Archdologiqne. 

GJ3*s Golden Bough * (Frazer). 

GOA aBGbttingisohe Gelelirte Anzeigen. 
GGRasGdttingische Gelchrto Nacliricliten (Naoh* 
richten der kdnigl. Gesellschaft der VVisseii- 
schalten zu Gdttingen). 

G/APBGmndriss d. Indo-Arlschen Pliilologie. 
G/rPae Gmndriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 
Gc/'PBQeaoliiohtedes Jttdiflclien Volkes. 
GF/aiaGeschiohte des Volkes Israel. 

RA /as Handbook of American Indiana 
RDUb Hastings' Diet, of the Bibla 
J/pBlIistoria Ecclesiastica. 

ITGI/Zb Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

R/as History of Israel. 

HJ B Hibbert Journal. 

RJpB History of the Jewish People. 
RRasHistoria Natnralis (Pliny). 

HWIi B Handwdrterbuoh. 
lA B Indian Antiquary. 

/CCb International Critical Commentary. 

/CO B International Congress of Orientiuists, 
/CRsIndian Census Report (1901). 

/Gb Inscrip. Grmcm (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 IK). 

JGA slnserip. Qrisccs Antiquissiinie. 

/G/b I mperial Gazetteer of India* (1885); new 
edition (i0()8-1099). 

/JR B International Jonrnal of Ethics. 

/TXb International Theological Library. 

JA = Journal Asiatique. 

JAPZb Jonrnal of American Folklore. 
j/AIseJaamtl of the Anthropological Institute. 


xvli 

JAORb Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
JARRb Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JAiSRsBjoum. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JRZb Jonrnal of Biblical Literature. 

JR/^b Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

JDss Journal des Ddbats. 

/DTAs JahrbUcher f. dentsohe Theologie. 

JRb Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS B Journal of the German Oriental 
Society. 

JRCb Johns Hopkins University Circulart. 

JRRb Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

/ZRb Jentter Litteraturzeitung. 

JPAb Jonrnal of Philology. 

JPTAb Jahrbttoher f. protest. Theologie. 

JP7*iSfB Journal of the Pftli Text Society. 

JORs Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRA/b Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institnte. 

JRA 5b Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
JRARRob Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JEASCssJonmal of the Itoyal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRA 5a B Journal of the Royal Asiatio Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRG5s Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
JPA5fB Journal of Theological Studies. 
RAr>BDieKeUinsohrifteuund doe AT (Schrader), 
1888. 

RAr*BZimmem*Winckler'B ed. of the preceding 
[really a totally distinct work], 1903. 

KB or r/Rb Kcilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Sohra* 
der), 1889 ir. 

JTGPb Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor* 
schung, 1878. 

LCBi ss Literarisches Centralblatt. 
ZGPABLiteraturblatt filr Orient. Philologie. 
ZOTb Introduotion to Literature of OT (Dnver). 
ZpB Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 

Z55f B l^ipziger aem. Studien. 
iHrsMtiustne. 

J/A/RLBMdmoires de I'Acad. des Inseriptlooi et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBA IV m Monatsberioht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AfGR BMonnmenta Germanue Historica (Pertz). 
ilfGJKBMittheilungen der Gesellschaft fUr jUd* 
ischc Volkskunue. 

JlfGlVJBiMonatitschrift f. Gesohiclite u. Wissen- 
schaft des Judentuma 

Jlf/ss Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV B Mittheilnngen u. Naohrioliten des 
deutsohen Palttstina-Vereins. 

ATRb Methodist Review. 

ilf KG B Mittbeilungen der vorderasiatischen Geaell- 
Bchaft. 

MWJ B Magazin filr die Wissenschaft des 
Judentuma. 

NBA Gb R uo VO BulleUno di Archeologia Cristlana. 
RGb Nineteenth Century. 

RRIKR BNeuhebrttisches WOrterbuch. 

R/ATQb North Indian Notes and Queries. 
RRZBNeue kirchliche Zeitsohrift. 

RQb Notes and Queries. 

RRb Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
ATRGBNeutestamentliche Zeitgesohiohte. 
GR/>BOxford English Dictionary (Murray). 

OLZ B Orientalisehe Litteraturzeitung. 

G5s Onomaztioa Sacra. 

GTJGb Old Testament in the Jewish Church (VT. 
R. Smith). 

OTPss Oriental Translation Fund l^blieations. 
PA 05 B Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 
PA5 Rb Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. ol 
Bombay. 
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IiISTB OF ABBBBIVIATIONS 


Polychrome Bible (EMlish). 
PB^aBpnblieationa of the Bureaii of Ethnology. 
PC^arlVimitive Culture (Tylor). 

PJS!/WaBr Palestine £»loration Fond Mctnoin, 
PSFSi as PaJesCine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement. 

PO ss Patrciloi^ Orieoa ( Migne). • 

P./Bsspreuasiache Jahrbficher. 

PBscPatrologia Latina (Migne). 

PJVQ a Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PE a Popular Beligion and Folklore of N. India 
(Cro(»ke). 

PRE*= Prot. BealenoyolonHdie (Heraog^Hauok). 
PEE c= Presbyterian and Keformed Keraw. 

PESa l>roceeding8 of the Royal Society. 

PRSEsz Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
PSBA a Proceedings of the Soc. of Biblical Archm- 
ology. 

PTSaPali Text Society. 

EA a Revue Aroh6ologique. 

RAnth a Revue d’Anturopoloi^e. 

EASa Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAtayr a Revue d* Aasyriologie. 

RB a jlevue Bibliqne. 

EEElFa Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

ECa Revue Mtique. 

ECaf aRevue Celtiqne. 

ECA a Revue Chrdtienne. 

EBAfaRevue des Deux Mondes. 

22Ea Realenoyclo|^io. 

REG a Rev ue des Etudes Grecques. 

E^ a Revue Egyuuilogiqne. 

EE^a Revue des Etudes Juives. 

EEfAaRevue d’Ethnographio. 

EEXEaRevne d'Histoire et de Litt6ratnre Re- 
ligieuses. 

EEEa Revue de THiatoire des Religions. 

EE a Revue Numiamatique. 

EP a Records of the Past. 

EPAaRevue I'hUosopliique. 

EOaRttmische Quartalsdirift. 

R8 a Revue sAmitique d’Epigraphie ct d'llist. 
ancienne. 

RSA aliecueil de la Soc. aroliAologique. 

EiSi/a lieports of the Smithsonian Institution. 
E7'APa Kerueil de Travaux r^latifs A rArcli6ologie 
et A la Philologie. 

EPP a Revue des traditions populaires. 
ErAPAo.Revue de ThAologie et de Philosophie. 
EIVaRecueil de Travaux.' 

E IPE a Real wtfrterbuch. 


jiSEAH^^Sltxanpberichte der Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissensohamn. 

.srPEa-Socred Books of the Buddhiato. 
EEE.Socred Books of the East. 

EE6iP-«8aered Books of tJie OT (He^w). 
EBEaiSiiigle-vol. Diet, of the Bible (Hastinga). 

SK — Studmn u. Kritiken 

SMA -aSiteungaberichtederMUnohener Akademie. 
EEGIT— Sitzungaberichte d. Kgl. Sttoba. GeaeUsch. 
d. Wiasensctialten. 

EHTA IFnSitzungaberichte d. Wiener Akad. d. 
W iBsensohai ten. 

TAP A -BTranBactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ ■sTranaactiona of tHe Asiatic Soo. of Japan. 
PCn Tribes and Caatea. 

^E^nTranaactiona of Ethnological Society. 

ThLZ nTheologische Litteraturzeitung. 
TAT^Theol. Tijdachrift. 

PEE<S*bb T ransactions of Royal HisUirical Society. 
TEA'EnTransactions of Royal Sue. of Edinburgh. 
I'E-aTexts and Studies. 

TSBA aaTrans. of the Soo. of Biblioal Arohieology. 
PITssTexte u. Untersnohungen. 

7FA/s Western Asiatio Inscriptions. 

IFZEAf=s Wiener Zeitsohrift f. Kunde dei^ Morpon- 
landes. 

ZA =ZritschTift filr Assyriologie. 

EA ssZeitschrift fiir Agyp. Sprache u. Altertums^ 
'wisscnschaft. 

EATlF=Zeitachrift flir die alttest. Wissenschaft. 
EC/k asZeitschrift filr christliche Kunst. 
ECPsZeiiachrifr fiir oeltische Philologie. 

ZD A ssZeitschrift fiir deutsohes Aitertum. 

ZDMO a Zeitschrift der deutsohen morgenlAnd- 
ischen Gcsellschaft. 

ZDPV s Zeitschrift des deutschen PalAstiua- 
Vcrcins. 

EE = Zeitschrift fUr Ethnologie. 

EEPse Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftfomohung. 

EEC s Zeitschrift fiir Kirchongeschlchte. 

EET*— Zeitschrift fiir kathol. Theologie. 
EElF.Las2^itachrift fiir kirohl. Wissenachaft ti. 
kirchl. Leben. 

EJIfs Zeitschrift fiir die Mythologie. 

EEP1F= Zeitschrift fiir die neatest. Wissensohaft. 
EPAP= Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und POdagogik. 
EP/ir»ZeitHclirift fiir Theologie u. Kirohe. 

EFE =3 Zeitschrift fiir Volkakunde. 

ZVRW =3 Zeitschrift fiir vergleiohende Reohta- 

ETFP=sZeitschriR fiir wissenscliaftliohe Theologie 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to. 

as KAT^, LOT\ etc.] 
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FICTION (Primitive, Oriental, and Gr«eco- 
Roman). — ^Bv tlie term * fiction* in the literary 
Hense 'we underfitand any tale or narrative — 'what- 
ever ite length and whether in poetry or prose — 
told or written lor amusement or lor instruction. 
This rough working definition must, however, 
receive considerable modification, lor the fable and 
the parable ( 99 . 0 .) are scarcely fiction in the usual 
acceptation of the term ; nor does the definition 
seem to account lor the origin of fiction, but to 
apply solely to its later foriiis and developments. 

Z. Origin. — The origin of fiction is impossible to 
determine with certainty. In its earliest known 
form it may be divided, as by MaoCulloeh, into 
Sagas and Jaarchen : 

* In the saga. Incidents are related of euperaaUiral peraonafres, 
of heroes and heroines, who have definite names and are be- 
lieved to have onoe actually existed, while they are also attached 
to definite places. The saga thus is to s large extent equivalent 
to the myth. In the Harofisn all is vague, impersonal, in- 
definite : for, ee M. Doxon eaye, ** the absence of names is one 
of the charaotoiistloB of true popular talas "'(CF, London, IttOA, 
p. 460). 

(a) The Saga. — This ^pe, represented most 
familiarly by tbe bulk of Old Icelandic literature, 
and also seen, lor example, in the Iliad and Odyaeey^ 
the Arthurian cycle (see Arthur, Arthurian 
crcLB), the Irish Tdm B6 Oiialnge, the Pafij&bl 
K&ja lias&lfl, the European Charlemagne, the 
Oriental Alexander the Great cycles, etc., is prob- 
ably historical in origin. There is here, in other 
words, doubtless a kernel of real events, about 
which the mythopoeio tendeney common to the 
entire human race has clustered events which may 
or may not be historic. In the latter case they 
may have been performed by others than the 
characters to whom they are asmbed, and to which 
— ^in view of changed beliefs and outlook upon life- 
motives, assisting and thwarting agencies, and even 
results may be assigned that are radically different 
from, or even diametrically opposed to, those which 
were in the original form of the saga in question. 
Thns, the saga constitutes the earliest type of 
history, and It is possible, in groat part, to recon- 
stmot a large portion of real histo^ py the excision 
of material obviously fictitious. Snen history can 
in no case (except where, as in the Alexander cycle, 
authentic hielorical materials are elsewhere given) 
be regarded as other than a more or less close ap- 
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proximation to the course nf events as they actually 
took place; and the conclusion of the most coii- 
Bcientions investigators will perforce difier widely 
as regards the historicity of alleged events of prime 
importance to the credibility of the saga. Con- 
spicuous examples of this typo are the Malay Seyaru 
Malay u (tr. Leyden, Malay A nnaU, London, 1821 ; 
cf. Waitz-Gerlaiid, AnthropoL der Aaiurwilker, 
l«eipzig, 180U-77, V. i. 109-112) and the Maori 
epics (Grey, Polynee, Mythol, and Ancient Tradi^ 
twned Jliet. of the New Zealand Bace, London, 1855), 
where the historical basis is readily discernible, 
despite the legendary accretions. Indeed, there is 
practically no people which does not possess at least 
one saga as to its origin and history. But, being 
designed primarily to preserve history, the saga 
cannot properly be classed as fiction. 

(5) The Mdrchen. — With tbe Mdrchen the case 
is difiereut, although the two are often confused, 
so that, as MaoCulTooh says (foe. cif.) : 

* Whxt it told ss s tsgft in ono country oocurt st a MdrelWn 
In another place. Poeeibly Mdrehm are the deteriorated form 
of tagae ; on the other hand, a eaga may merely be a Mdrehen 
to the pereonagee of which definite namet have been given. 
Hence, we can hardly affirm yet which it the earlier of the two : 
nor it there any good reaton for tuppoting that both forma of 
the folk-tale may not have been invented aeparalely. But. 
judging by moat collections of eavagu fulk-talea, the earlieet 
atonea muat have had more or leas of the eaga form, more 
especially If we ooneider eaga and myth to he closely related. 
We have aeen how many JSuropean folk-tale Incidents exist as 
aeparate stories among aavagea, but told of this or the other 
traditional personage. Tbeae are sagas or myths. They may, 
however, be told oooeelonally of no one in partfoular ; then they 
are aavan JUdrvhen. Moreover, where a more or lees elaborate 
ebary told by savages oan bo proved to have reached them fay 
dUfualon or borrowing, almost invariablj’ the actors in It have 
become the well-known heroes or divinities of the tribe. In 
other worde, a etory told In Kuroiw as a IfdrflAen beoomea a 
aan when it le adopted by aavagea.' 

The Mdrchen is normally shorter than the sa^^, 
and it very frequently has a didactic purpose which 
is foreign to the essence of the saga ; we may even 
say that, in its didactic aspect, the Mdrchen is tbe 
of the fable, the main difference lieing that 
I latter the * moral * is clearly indicated, while 
in the former it may he drawn or not, if prenent, 
or may be altogether lacking, or may have differ- 
ent morals in diflerent versions. As an instant 
we may take a story whose earliest known form is 
found m the Paiichaiantra (iii. 4). 

Here s Bvihiasn seeurae s gost for esorlfice. end le seen hj 
three rogues, wlm plsn to get the enimel. fltending »t liitervsia 
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•lomrhfairfMUl.thtflnitulnhimwhy heoatrlwftdog, th«Moofid 
» dMd child, And the third an am. , The UrdhinAnt thtoklag hie 



the moral it: ‘Ha who, with htnuelf for a ■Uadard, jodgw a 
knava to apaak tba truth, la daoelvad ^ him'; and In the 
KathOiariUdgara (i. rl. 61-6») that: *Kamben oonquar Ip 
thia world.' In the iHeamtran (U. 8) the rogoea make Galen 
drino believe that ha la with child, and oonapire with a phyaidan 
to extort money from him for an abortion ; no moral la gieen. 
In the Ottta Ronumorum (axnll.) three phyaiolane no oonvinoe 
their rival that he baa laproay that he oontraota the t 



parallala. aae Benfay, Panttohaiantra, Lalpxlg, X85P, U. 868- 
867; Getta Homanarum, ed. Oaatarley, p. TUf.). 

Many of tlie Mdrchcn^ as u clear from Mao- 
Callocn’fl masterly CF^ are the detritug of older 
sagas; and a still greater number are distinctly 
wtiological in character, as in our familiar story 
of how the robin got its red breast, altliough the 
latter category more properly comes under the 
rubrics of inytti and folklore {qtf.v.); and a third 
class represents primitive religious beliefs, as in 
Puss in Boots, Beauty and the Beast, Bluebeard, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, etc. In all these coses — 
historical, mythicoJ, and survivalistlc — the original 
motive w'as profoundly serious. Indeed, the present 
writer is inclined to believe that primitive man did 
relatively little for mere amusement (cf. above, 
vol. iv. p. 868). 

Yet this statement obviouslj demands much 
qualification. Men may be proroundly in earnest, 
and yet the necessity for relaxation and the cap- 
acity for enjoyment of it are innate in primitive 
man, as in the most highly developed oi modem 
humanity. J ust as we may read fiction of the most 
superficial character for the sake of recreation, or 
may turn to a psychological or problem novel or to 
a historical romance for delineation of character 
or for a reconstruction of bygone times, and derive 
a true Aristotelian katharsH and elevating stimulus 
and joy from the reading or the hearing of the tode, 
BO it aoubtless was with primitive man. And, 
just as children delight in nearing stories to-day, 
BO early man (and early child) found joy. after me 
day’s work was done,' in similar recitala Only, 
what to us are fairy stories and pslfiable fictions 
were to him very real and entirely possible. 

Thus, then, amusement and recreation, if not 
the prime factors, soon came to be potent agencies 
in fostering the growth of fiction ; nor is there any 
reason why amusement and recreation should not 
be combined with history, myth, and folk-belief. 
Indeed, there must be some element of pleasure if 
the tale is to survive, this pleasure being of every 
amusement or frank ribaldry to 
the highest intellectual katharsis or minute dissec- 
tion or character. In the early stage the hero must 
be the embodiment of all the jjopular virtues, and 
must be victorious over every oDstacle; later, as 
in the Morte tPArthurt temporal success is un- 
essential, more stress being laid on nobility of soul ; 
finally, in some types of fiction it becomes possible 
for the hero not only to meet defeat, but also to 1^ 
characterized by ignoble qualities, so that the novel 
becomes a study of degeneration, not of progress, 
as in Harold Frederic’s Damnation of Theron fTare 
(1896 ; known in Britain under the title of JUumi- 
nation). Yet the last-named type of fiction can 
scarcely hope to be popular ; for the middle classes, 

X The tlma at which Mgav and Utrekm are preforably told is 
at night, as among tha Amor. Indians and Mioronesians (Waits- 


rwmmnmmwn wwm fv, amiiuwii, aww*, p. OjHJ; Btruyi, Ul 

Aniknpott UL [1B081 742), Hindus (Steel and Temple, Width 
awak§ 5loriM, Bombaj# ISW. 8-8; VdmvadaUd, tr. 

Onw. Nsw York, 1918, p. 86L Persians (27ic Thownmd »ighi$ 
end One NigMt lntrod.X end Europsans gsnsrally {CP, 2). 


whose mental attitude representB the national 
standard, are insufficiently developed to appreolate 
a novel which is wholly * unpleasant’ s although it 
can scarcely be doubtM that such fiction, when 
seriously undertaken, is perfectly legitimate, and 
that the horror which it excites arouses an ethical 
reiolve to endeavour to avoid becoming such a person 
as is portrayed in it 

Whether, at the first there was * make-believe’ 
seems questionable, and yet at a very early time 
there must have arisen a fund of anecdote which 
formed the genesis of a short form of fiction— of 
which all traces have long since vanished — ^pre- 
cisely as so much of our own fiction is more or 
less drawn from real types, so that we must say, 
if it is to meet with approval, js non i wtro, i ben 
trovato, 

(c) Diffusion , — The problem of the diffusion of 
fiction-incidents is extremely involved. The story- 
telling instinct is universal, and the widely diver- 
l^nt national types— to which attention will be 
devoted below— snow that various peoples have 
independently developed their own masses of fic- 
tion in accordance with their distinctive modes of 
thought. It is possible, however, that the question 
is somewhat more complicated than it seems. 
Attention has been called by Mrs. Flora Steel and 
Sir Bichard Temple {Wide-awake Stories, 387 f.) 
to the fact that, * since the incidents are more apt 
to retain their stock forms than the plots, they 
make up the most important portion of a tale from 
the investigator’s point of view. * In some instances 
the incident is so unusual that borrowing would be 
the first thought, were not the difficulties in the 
way of such an hypothesis so great as practically 
to forbid it (of., also, CF, 23, 468 ff.). ISlsewhere 
the process of borrowing is evident, as in the 
African story of Brer Babbit and the Tar-Baby 
(Harris, Uncle Remus, his Songs and his Sayings, 
New York, 1881, pp. 23-26), which lyopears, with 
the substitution ox a Frenchman for Brer Fox, in 
a Biloxi (Louisiana) tale {4? Bull, BE [1912], pp. 
13-16). While we must recognize that inter- 
communication was probably more extensive than 
is commonly believed (cf. Hirt, Indogermanen, 
Strassburg, 1906-07, pp. 3l7ff.> 395 ff.), and that in 
this way there was a very general transmission of 
folk-tale incidents, it is safest, in our present state 
of knowledge, to adopt a conservative position, and 
to hold, unless there is positive evidence or resry 
strong probability to the contrary, that these in- 
cidents are derived from similar experiences and 
from the essentially uniform psychology common 
to the entire human race. 

(ef) Earliest form.-^Tho ordina^ speech of man 
is in prose, and we may aooordingfy be certain 
that the most primitive marchen, as recorded, for 
instance, among the N* Amer. Indians, were also 
in prose. The same was probably the case with 
the saga. Yet, while prose is easier for normal 
conversation, It is less easy to recollect and repeat 
accurately than poetry. Accordingly we find that 
there woe a tendency, when the sagas and such 
M&rehen as were deemed of neater importance 
developed to considerable length, to recite them in 
verse. In other oases, as in Old Irish, or in the 
Pafij&bl B&ja Bas&ltl (^cle, there is a commingling 
of prose and verse, the eante fable, in which the 
speeches of the principal characters, quasi-sum- 
maries of the tues, or indications of especially 
important situations ore given in verse, the bulk 
of the narrative being in prose. As a matter of 
fact, the oo-existenoe of poetic (bardic) and prose 
(folk-tale) versions of the same theme may be found 
in N. India to-day, and it is urell known that the 
former type preserves the text much more faith- 
fully than the latter, where the resiUtant record is 
usually the form most in vogue. In the ease o| 
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Qomminffled prose end veme, the latter is retained j 
faithfully, and may even serve as the nucleus for j 
a new folk-tale. Moreoveri there is a tendency , 
for the bardio element to break down into the folk- ; 
tale and for the poetry to be turned into prose, to 
the detriment of faithful transmission, but to the 
eneonragement, it may be suggested, of transfer 
of incident. The R&ja Bas&la cycle is a case In 
which these processes mav be witnesses in actual 
operation (Temple. Ltgtnoi oftkt Panjdb, Bombay. 
1884-1900, L pp. v-vii: Swynnerton. Hotnanite 
TateM from ine Pamdh^ Westminster. 1003, p. 
zxix). The cantefaoU may be in part a degene- 
ration of the bardic poem, and in part a tranution 
from the primitive prose Mdrehen or saga to the 
poem, in both cases standing midway between the 
two; and in the break-down of the bardio poem 
into the prose folk-tale we may see yet another in- 
stance of a course of development forming a com- 
plete circle and returning to its starting-point, 
which, in the speoial case under consideration, 
seems to have been prose (cf. OF, 480-482). 

a. History.— (a) jPrwntfiiJS.— A charming picture 
of the mode of presentation of primitive typ^ 
of fiction is given by Alice Fletcher and Francis 
La Flesohe, himself an Omaha, in their record of 
the Omaha Indians {£7 RBEW [101 !]• P- 070) : 

* Story-tailing was tha delight of avary one during the winter 
evaniui^ It waa than that tha old folk draw on their atora of 
mamonea ; and myths, fablaa, the advonturaa of tha pygmiaa 
and of tha (tha little paopla who play about tha woods 

and prairiaa and lead paopla aatray)->all thaaa and also actual 
ooonrrancea ware racltM with varying Intonation and llluatra* 
tiva gesture, sonieUmaa Intersparaed with song, which added to 
tha affect and heightened the spell of the story or myth over 
tha listanara oluatered about the biasing Are.* 

The Amer. Indian stories cover a wide range, as 
was noted in 1862 by Waits-Gerland (ill. 232-2^). 
Since the time of Waltz almost every volume of 
the annual rerarts and tlie buUetins of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology adds new material. 

Where there is such w^th of uiaterlal, selection la both 
diflieult and invidious, hut particularly excellent oollectlona are 
to bo found, among more recent works. In Band's Zicgandr of 
the Uiemaet <ed. Helen Webster, London, 18M): Oushlngu 
Zu£i FoUb-Tw$ (New York, 1001); Orlnnell'a raymm H«ro 
StoriM and FaUt-TaUf (do. 1809); and Blnk'a TaU$ and Tra- 
ditiam gf the Eekimo ^ndon, 1876). 

The same general observations apply to the 
primitive fiction of the Oceanic region, though here 
there is a richer fantasy than in America. The 
Polynesians have not merely a large number of 
elaborate sagas and myths, but are also expert in 
the telling of Mdrehen, their attainments being 
thus summarized by Waitz-(ler]and (vi. 98 f.) : 

*Kaban dlasen emsten. epischen firskhlunKan pflagtan nnd 
pflagan sle auoh sonst sich gam duroh ErtiUilungan su unter- 
haltan, oft aua dam Btogralf, wo ala dann amatea, aohrackliohaa, 
komlsohaa, oft auoh nlcht aahr doMntaa, oft abar auoh aehr anmu- 
thlgaa vorl>rlngan. Guta Erskhlar aind sehr ballabt und dahar 
aahr geauoht (Ifoarenhout, Veyagee aiw Uee du Grand Oedan, 
Faria, 1887, U. 81). Erflndarisw und phantaaiaraloh alnd ala In 
hobem Maaeaa. In Tonga biidan hftullg Baaucha in Bulotaund 
BohUdarungaa dar Gkmrhalmat, odar ardtohtata Bataan Ina 
Land dar npalangl, dar Eurojpkar, daa mit dan tollatan Uaber- 
feralbungan, abar oft aufa witsig^ gaabhildert wird, dan Inhalt 
dieaar Bn&hlungan (Harinar, Tanga letande, London, 1818, ii. 
186, 884). Auch dan Burop&am araahltan ate, anfaaga wohl unba- 
fangan, acdoha Qaachlchtan, womit lia alch su unterhaltan 
pff^rtan ; ala ate abar aahan, daas Jana manchaa davon for baara 
llAnia nahman, ao ratete ma daa Immar mehr, da Andara la 
nacken Ihnan grosw Frauda madbt und aia araihltan Immar 
ausaohwalferenaa Dinga.' 

Fbr oolteotiona of Ooaanlo aagaa and Mdrehen, tafaranoa may 
ba made to auoh worka aBK.lL COarka's Maori TaXee and 
Legende (London, 1896) ; GUI's Mvthe and Songe from the 8, 
Paeife (do. 1876) ; and K. L. Farkar’a Aiislmndn Legmdarg 
TaUe (do. 1896)i SimUarly Africa, though more distinguishad 
for iti naast-fahlaa, poasamaamany Mdrenm, as la ahownby auch 
ooUaetionaaB B^rangar-Ftraud'a CbnCss ds to 8(fntoamMs(Paris, 
1886) : Oallaway'a Sureery TaMe, SPradjCtons, and HiMoriee of 
the isuitts (London, 1868); Ghatalaln'a Foii-Taiee of Angata 
(Boatott, 18M) ; Varrandli Corntee pognUairee nuUgamee (Paris, 
1894); Jaoottat's renter ppmitoifvr dee JBa^autoe (do. 1896); 
Bteara'a Swahiii Talet (London, 1870) juid flohbnharra Jfdrelm 
imd AMn . . . der Mwe-Meger von TogodOnedm, 1909). 

« (&) Egupnaeu — Turning from tlie primitive 
peoples, whose rudimentafy fiction is aim) repre< 


sented by mob collections as Chamberlain’s Amo 
Folk-TaUe (London. 1888), to nations possessing a 
developed literatnre, the most ancient specimens 
of fiction ore to be found among the Ej^ptians, 
whose romances are most conveniently collected by 
Maspero {Coniee populairea do VEgypte ancimnf, 
Taris. 1906). To this oategoiy belong the famous 
Tale of the Two Brothere (XiXth dynasty) and the 
almost equally well-known TaU of King Khvfui 
and the Mofteiane (XVIllth dynasty) — the latter 
the earliest lustanoe of the * box airangenient ’ of 
stories within stories, which is later found in the 
Greek and Sanskrit romances, The Thoueand Nighte 
and One Night, the Decameron, etc. Both these 
Egyptian romances belong to the Mdrehen type, or 
to fiction in the real sense, as do the Story of a 
Salt-Maker (XI 11th dynasty), the Adventured gf 
Sdlni-KhAmoia (Ptolemaic period), and a fragmen- 
tary ghost-story (XXth dynasty). The favourite 
type of Egyptian fiction seems to have been, how- 
ever, the historical romance, specimens of which sur- 
vive in the Adventured of SinuhU, How Thutii took 
the City of Joppa (XXth ^niisty). The Daughter 
of the Prince of Bakhtan, The Predeetined Prince 
(XXth dynasty), The Story qf JRhampdinitod (Baite 
period). The Seixure of the Outrodd, and The Story of 
a Sailor (Ptolemaic period). 

The general type of Egyptian fiction is so simple 
as to be almost jejune, but for that very reason it 
bears a stamp of veracity so plausible that only 
exact knowledge can in some instances distinguish 
fact from romance ; and, as being the earliest ex- 
ample of literary fiction, the Ej^ptiau romance 
poHSOBses a very deep interest for oil students of the 
subject. Its worst defect, from the modem Oooi- 
dental point of view, is the monotonous repetition 
of the speeches placed in the mouths of the char- 
acterSf so that Iroquently the framework of the 
story Itself becomes almost negligible. 

(c) Arabic, — Of all Oriental fiction unquestion- 
ably the most familiar to us is the Arabic, tlianks to 
the Arabian Nightd, more accurately known as The 
Thowtand Nightd and One Night. Introduced into 
Europe by Galland in 1704-08, this famous oollec- 
tion, the full history of which has still to be written 
(cf. Brockelmann, Gedch, der arab. Lit., Weimar, 
1898-1902, ii. 58-62 ; Chauvin, Bibliog. die outraged 
arabed ou relattfd aux A robes, publUd dand V Europe 
chrU. de ISIO d 1886, Lihge, 1892-1909, iv.-vii.), 
formed the basis of a series of imitations in France, 
such as Gueulette's Mille et un quart dheure, Conted 
chinoiddd, and Suttaned de Guearatte ; and Caylus’s 
Conted orientauz. Yet The Thoueand ana One 
Nightd, of which countless expurgated translations 
have appeared (notably by Lane [London, 1841]), 
besides two masterly complete En^ish versions (by 
Burton, 18 vols., Benares, 1885-88 ; and Payne, 12 
vois., I^ndon, 1882-84 ; the French version of Mar- 
druB, 16 vols., Paris. 1899-1904, must be used with 
caution), is not Arabic, but Indian, in origin, and 
is derived immediately from a lost Pahlavi version. 
The very composite character of this collection is 
well summarized by Huart {Hiet. qf Arabic Lit., 
London, 1903, pp. 400-402) as follows : 

*Tb begin with, thara la an anetent gmund-work, probably of 
Indian origin, markad by orach Indulganoe In phantaanagorto 
daaoriptlon, as tha tala oftlia Ftetorman and to# Genitir. Then, 
at Bagdkd, wa hava lovt itorlaa, and advanturea In the bacaara. 
. . . Into this cyda of popular talaa aoma Utarary axeerpta 
hava allppad, auoh aa tha atoiy of tha Omayyad Caliph 'Umar 
Ibo 'Abdal-'Aste and tha poata. A thirdand mora recant group 
la formed by tha advanturaa In Cairo, grauped about the char* 
actera aallad Atpnad al-Danaf and Dailla. Thaw are fantaetle 
and anpamatoim storiaa, aoma of wbiob would appaar to ba a 
survival from aoolant Egyptian daya Othars, auch aa tha atory 
of BulAoiyi, inaartad Into that of BUteib Karfm al*dln, ... are 
dacldactiy Jewish In their origin. ... A further and, as might 
almost be said, a forcible Introduction into this collection of popu- 
lar tales (necessitated by an adherence to the number of one thou- 
sandand one, to which tba prologue bound the compilers) is that 
of certain romaneaa of ehlvaliy, auch aa tha story of 'Umar al- 
Ntt'mtei. and even cf a romanos of advantura by sea. the story 
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Of Sindbftd th« Sanor, th« origin of wfal<di goaf book bo tho palmy 
daya of trado In tho Pomian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, and 
which wao prohahly compoeed at Itaonora during the tenth 
century. The book, ae we now poueee it. moat have oeen drawn 
np In comparaUvaly raoeiit tiiuea, for It ooutalna the etorlee of 
Qamar al-SSam&n and the jeweller'a wife, of Ma'rftf and hie wile 
F^ma. Iioth of them beloniring to the eixteencb century, and 
alao the tale of Abfl <)tr the l>yer and Ahh Sir the Barber, the 
moat modem of all.' 

The great national Arab romance, however^ ic 
the Rontunee of 'Antar, which, in its present form, 
dates from the neriocl of the Crusades. It is in 
simple style, and is of value for its pictures of the 
life of the desert Aralis (cf. Caussin de Perceval, 
JA U. xii. Li833] 97-128, xiv. [1884] 817-347 ; and 
Lane, Manners and Cuatomi of tfie Modem Egyp- 
tians^ London, 1871, pp. 103-144, where the Arabic 
romances are summarized and estimated ; partial 
Eng. tr. by Hamilton, 4 vole., do. 1820). Here 
must be included also the great oyoie of the Bana 
lined (summary by Uuart, 405-407), the Rvmanee 
of Saif dhail-Yazwn (Fr. tr. by Ali Bey, Constan- 
tinople, 1847), and Saif al^ijan, 

(a) Syrieie^ etc, — In this literature, besides the 
story of Ahiq&r ( 9 .V.), the department of fiction 
may lie regarded as including the romance of Julian 
the Apostate (ed. Hoflinann, Le;^en, 1880) ; the 
Cave of Treasures (ed. and tr. Bezold, Leipzig, 
1888) ; and the oycdo of the Seven Sleepers (ct. 
Guidi, 'Testi orientali sopra i sette dormiemti di 
Efeso, Rome, 1885). 

In Babylonian and Ethiopie no works of fiction 
are recorded, and the instances of Mdrchen in the 
OT alleged by Gunkol (Kuliurder Gegenwnrt, Leip- 
zig, 1900, I. vii. 73)— Am 5'*, Ezk id. Is 5^ Jonah 
— can by no menus l>e assigned unhesitatingly 
to this cliuis. In the NT some of the parables of 
our l^ord may have lioon taken by Him from 
Mdrchen {e.g, Mt Lk 15»-») ; and to 

the same catogorv nia^ belong a number of the 
Talmudic and Mulrasluc parables and illustrative 
stories (see art. Pahaiile). At the same time, it 
is obvious that the Jack of written fiction does not 
imply that Marchen and sa^ns were not current in 
^oat numbers ; Armenian literature, for instance, 
u devoid of the romance, but the folk-tale is very 
popular (cf. Chalatianz, Armen, MdrcAen und 
Sagen, lieipzig, n.d.). 

<e) Indian, — jlfdrr/ien-literatnre of India is 
enormous, and is r^resented in Sanskrit by such 
coUeotions os the KatluXsaritsfigara (Eng. tr. by 
Tawney, Calcutta, 1884-87), Kgtfulko&a (Eng. tr. 
byTawney, London, 1895), enxd Sukasapiati{Qierm, 
tr. by Schmidt, Kiel, 1894, Statist, 1898). The 
oldest formal Indian romance is Daudin’s DaSaJeu- 
m&rtu'.harita (Germ. tr. by Meyer, Leipzig, 1902), 
a capital romance of ropery, written about the 6 th 
cent. A.D., and tho only Sanskrit romance which 
can lay claim to general interest. Following this, 
every device of the highly artificial Sanskrit 
style was called into requisition by Subandhn 
(between a.d. 550 and 60G) in his Vdsavadaitd (Eng. 
tr. by Gray, New York, 1912) ; and he was qnickiy 
imitated by his avowed rival, BAna, the author of 
the equally artificial romantic Jtddambasd (Eng. 
tr. by C. M. Riciding, London, 1896), and Hargaeha- 
rita (Eng. tr. by Cowell and Thomas, do. 1897). 
In these three romances matter is everywhere 
sacrificed to form; learned allusions, elaborate 
paronomasias, and well-nigh cloying descriptions 
of scenery and natural phenomena abound; and 
there is neither analysis of character nor interest 
in action. The majority of Sanskritists utterly 
condemn the Indian romance, but the present 
writer has ventured to find 


proprlstenwi, evui though toiBe an numltestly foreed snd sr« 
Mtiuklly dotrlmentol to the mom of the pwwitto* In which thvj 
occur. Yot in Judging Snbandhu for bio faului. It luiut be re- 
membered that be crested, at least eo far ae we now know, o 
new literary ganra In India ; and. If thie foot be borne in mind, 
his blemishes appear to be marvellously few. In eetlmatlng his 
literary merite, epeolal strees ehould be laid on hie deeerlptuHio. 
These are, It muet be oonfeseed, cloying from their abundanoe. 
They form the prepondeimting part of the entire romance, and 


forth the charms of mountain, forest, and stream, or portray 
the r&ja's valour and tlie loveliness of the heroins hsrseu. The 
entire romance may, in a sense, be likened to India's own 
architecture, where the whole structure Is so overlaid with 
minute detail that the eye forgets the outlines of the building in 
amasemeni at the delicate ttaoe4M which cover it* (FdMva- 
doUfi, p. 27). 

Another Sanskrit romanee of much interest, but 
as yet untranslated, is the 10 th cent, yalttsttlaka 
of ^madeva (analyzed by Peterson, Second Report 
of Operations in Search ^Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Bombay Circle^ Bombay, 1884, pp. 33-49). This 
treats of the conversion of MAridatta, kin^ of 
UAjapura, from BrAhmanisin to Jainism, and is of 
value not only to students of the latter sect, but also 
because of its allusions to other Sanskrit authors. 

There are many romances also in the various 
vernaculars, and in the 19th cent., under Occidental 
influence, a number of novels of superior merit 
have been written by tlie Bengali Bankim Chandra 
Chatterii, such as his Kopala Kundala (Eng, tr. 
by Pliilfips, London, 1885), Biga Brihka (Kng. tr.. 
The Poison Tree, by Marian Xiiight, do. 1884), and 
Kripta Kanta^s Irill (Eng. tr. bv Marian Knight, 
do. 1895 ; summaries of Chatterji'a novels in Frazer, 
Literary Hist, of India^ do. 1898, pp. 421-428); 
while, in S. India, O. Cliandu Menun composed in 
Malayalam his Induleka (Kng. tr. by Hiiniergue, 
Madras, 1890; summary in Frazer, 435-439). 
More recently still, the writing of English fiction 
along Indian lines has been inaugurated by the 
Anglo-Indian, Bain, in a series of volumes begin- 
ning with The Digit of the Moon (London, 1890). 

It has been hola by Peterson {Kddambat^y Bom- 
bay, 1889, Introd. pp. 101-104), Weber {SBA \V 
xxxvii. [1800] 917), and Goblet d’Alviella {Ce que 
VJndc doit d la Grices Paris, 1898, p. 136) that the 
Indian romance was directly borrowed from the 
Greek. This is denied by L4vi (Quid de Grasris 
veterum fndorum monumenta tradiderint, Paris, 
1890, p. 60) ; and the present writer, after carefully 
oonsiaering all the parallels between the Greek and 
the Indian romance, is constrained to hold : 

■ All thaw psimlleli, snd msny mom which might be cited, 
■eem to me to prove nothing. In the Aretpleoe, s Isrge number 
of them can be ooneldered puallele only by etmtning the aenee 
of the term ; and, in the aecond place, they are obvloualy the 
out-working of independent, though partially similar, prooeeaea 
in the development of Greek and Sanekrlt literature reapec- 
tively, end Should be Interpreted eooordingly. But, even wore 
an eeeential reaemblance granted, it would itlU be difficult. 1 
think, to prove the dependence of the Sanekrlt romanee on the 
Greek, the latter being, of oourm, the earlier. The romances of 
the two peoplae are totelly different both in plan and In spirit, 
es even a oursery reading will show. The least pert of the 
Sanskrit romanoe u the thread of the story or the adventures of 
its ohamoteif ; all the stresa le laid on rhetorical eabelllehment. 
minute description of Nature, detailed characierifailon of 
exploits and of mental, moral, and phyirical quantise. In tho 
Greek romanee. on the other hand, ae In Letts (If we may Judge 


the blatant dlioorde of vaunt^ modem ** progTesa.** There is, 
OB the other head, a compact brevity in the paronomaeles, which 
aiv. In meet oesee. veritable gems of teraenees and twofold ep- 


more Improbable the better ; fine writing if practically diere- 
gaided ; description and appredatlon of Nature are, toall intents 
end purposes, non-existent. The only Greek romance, It seems 
to me, that can, the utmost etretoh of Imi^natlon, be oom- 

r wd even euperlleiaUy with the worke of Suhaadhu and Bipa 
the Uoipcn^ of Longoe: but even there the sole reel 
similarity is a longing lor Nature rather then tor feverish 
adventure, e longing emiohmay b# trsoed back to neokrltoe, 
Blon, and Moachoe on the one band,_and to Bhartrharl and hie 
oongenen on the oUier, Even the BoloAttmdfiaMrtta, iNdiioh, 
ee a pioarseque romance, one might tempted to compere 
with the woAa of Aohiliea Tatloa, Hellodoroe, end Oharlion, 
has a totally different plan from any Greek romenoe, tracing its 
•• box arrangement " of stories to the pecullerj^lndien echsme 
which may be seen, for instenoe, in the iwSeatoafm, the , 
Nef AdMribdpatw, or the JdloJns, and which wm later carried 
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to Ponlik where It wm iuoorponted In The Thoumnd SUthU 
and On§ Sight, ultimately appearing in the Oocidenl lii the 
Dieamenm of Soooaooio. The adventuiee narrated In Dap^ln'e 
ramanoe of roiniery, moreover, bear no reeemblance, either la 
plot or in epieode, to the amorphleme of Euetathloe and hie 
fellowe. To earn up, the epirlt or the Sanekrit and of the Greek 
romaacan ie aa divergeut as the audienoee of echolan on 
the one hand, and of weaklings on the other, for whom they 
wrote : nor can any real affinity, much lees any direct oon- 
nexion, be traced between the romances of India and of 
Oreeoe * (Vdtavadattd, 8ft-d8}. 

(/) Persian , — To the Pohlavi period, besidee the 
lost version of the Hca&r Afsdna^ the immediate 
soareo of T1^ Thousand Niahts and One Night, 
helonsps the single extant Middle Persian roniatice, 
the Kirndmak-i ArtaxHr^i Pdpakdn, dating from 
about the 6th cent. (Sng. tr. by Darab Peshotan 
Sanjana. Bombiw, 1896 ; Germ. tr. by Nbldeke in 
Bezzenberger’s Beitrage zur Kunde der indogerm, 
Spraehsn, \y. [1879] 22-69). 

In modem Persian the romance begins with 
Firdausi's Yils^fd Zalixa{Qma, tr. l^Schlechta- 
Wssehrd, Vienna, 1889), and is continued W such 
poets as Niz&nii {Laild a Majnan, Eng. tr. by Atkin- 
son, London, 1836) and J&ml {LaS& d Majnun, 
Fr. tr. by Chdzy, Paris, 1805); while among prose 
writers may be mentioned Mubammad Kdgim 
(Qiffa-t KUvnrup, abridged Eng. tr, hy Franklin, 
London, 1793), the anonymous Qigga-i Amir ^am- 
tah (analyzed by van Koxikel, Raman van Amir 
Hamza, l.eyden, 1895), and Qigga-i Hdtim Td^i 
(Eng. tr. by Forbes, London, 1830). There are a 
host of other romances, untranslated and even 
unedited (for a convenient survey, see Etho, GlrP 
ii. [1904] 239-254, 317-334 ; and for specimens, see 
Clouston, A Group of Eastern Romances and 
Stories, from the Persian, Tamil, and Urdu, 
London, 1889). 

Though' 

Persian romances are lOled with lively descriptions 
and vivid fancy, while the love of Nature gives 
these works an added charm. Tliey ore intiiiitely 
more attractive than the Indian romances; they 
rank, indeed, among the best that the Orient has 
ever produced. Among the Literatures whose ro- 
mance has been deeply influenced by Persian should 
be mentioned the Georgian (Fink, in KtUiur der 
Oegenwart, I. vii. 306 ; Wanlrop, Georgian Folk^ 
Taies, l^ndou, 1894). 

(g) ATufay.— The Malay literature is derived 
mainly from Javanese, Indian, and Arabic, with 
an aclinixtnre of Siamese and Persian elements. 
The diifieulty, already noted, of distinguishing 
l>etween fact and fiction meets us again in such 
Malay works as the Scyaru Malayu (to which 
reference has been made above), ff^l^dynt Sult&n 
Ibrahim, Istna Yatim, Taju al^Satatin , and eB|ieci- 
aJly the Hong Tvah (on this class of worlu, see 
especially Hollander, Handhiding hij de beo^en-' 
ing van der land- en vulkenkunde van Nederl, Oost- 
Indid, Breda, 1861, i. 154 fl‘. ; Ncwbold, AecouiU 
of the Brit, Setthmmts in the Straits of Maiaeca, 
London. 1839, U. 31711.). 

(4) Chinese , — The novel was introduced into 

• J.I *jr 1 s_j -1.^1 1 


origin is nnknown. 

■It probsbly'osine from Ontrsl Alls, tlio psiadiM of ■tory- 
tellert, in tbowako of the Mongol ooniioMt. Three oenturiM 
had then to elapee before the higheet point of development waa 
reached. Fablce, anecdotes, and even abort atorlaa had already 
been iamillar to the Chineae for many oenturiea, but between 
Uieae and tlie novel pro|»er there fa a wide gulf which an tar had 
not been aatiafactoiily bridged. Home, indeed, have maintained 
that the novel waa developed from the play, pointing in cor- 
roboration of their theory to the Hei Hsiang Chi, or Story of 
the Weatem Pavtllnn. . • . The Chineae range their novels 
under four heada, aa dealing (1) with uaurpation and plotting, 
fS) with love and Intrigue, <8) with euperatltlon, and (4) with 
bngandage or lawleaa characieie generally* (OUea, a%st, eS 


8rd cent. B.a, and includes the Liek Kuo Chuan, 
covering the ^riod between the 8th cent. li.c. and 
the union of uhina under the first Emperor. The 
romantic novel is represented by the Yu Chiao 
Li, written in the 15tn oent. (Fr. tr. by Kdmusat, 
Les Deux causines, Paris, 1826) ; the P*ing Shan 
lAng Yen (Fr. tr. by Julien, Les Deux jennes files 
lettrtes, 2 vols., Paris, 1860); and the 17 th cent. 
Hung Lou MUng (Eng. tr. of hks. i.-ii. by Joly, 
Hongkong, 1892-93). To the third class beloncs 
the interesting Usi Yu Chi, * Heoord of 'J'ravels in 
the West,’ ba^ on the Indian travels of Uiuen 
Tsian^ and imitated in a Japanese adaptation 
by Kiokutei Bakin in 1806; and the fourth, or 
* picaresque,’ tytm finds illustration in the Shui Hu 
Chuan, ascrilied to the 13tii cent. Hhih Nai-an ; 
while the 16th or 17th cent. Brh Ton Mei, ‘Twice 
Flowering Plnm-Trees,’ may be described as *a 
novel with a purpose, being apparently designed to 
illustrate the beauty of filial piety, tlie claims of 
friendship, and duty to one's neighbour in general ’ 
(Giles, p. 324). 

There ore, moreover, numeruns collections of 
novelettes, such as the Chin Ku Chi Kuan, ‘ Mar- 
vellous Tides, Ancient and Modern,’ and P'u Bung- 
Long’s Liao Chai Chih I (Eng. tr. by Giles, 
Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, 2 vols., 
London, 1880). Among other Chinese ronianoes 
of which translations ora accessible, mention may 
be made of the May Yu Lang Ton Token Hoa 
Kouti (Fr. tr. by Schlegel, Le Vendeur dhuile. 


iinsm Lit,, London, 1001, p. 876). 

The first class — ^historical romance— begins with 


the Pe Che Tsing Ki (Fr. tr. hy Julien, Blanche et 
Bleus, ou les deux oouleuvresfecs, do. 1834) ; while 
Pavie published a Choix de contes et nouvelles (do. 


chinowes (do. 1885). The iinmber of Chinese novels 
in non-literary style is very large. 

Chinese fiction is exceedingly prolix, and has 
scant regard for probability : and much of it is 
morally objectionable. It is held in contempt by 
the cultured, who, however, really read it witn 
avidity, and its value for a knowl^go of Chinese 
life and thought cannot easily lie over-estimated 
(see, further, Candlin, Ckineee Fiction, Chicago, 
1898). 

(0 Japanese, — Unlike Chinese fiction, the 
romance in Japan is highly estconied, here oconpy- 
ing a place analogous to that which it enjoys in 
Indio. Japanese fiction begins about the lOtb 
cent, with tlie MdrchenWko Tnketori Monogatari, 
‘ Story of the Bamboo-Hewer ’ (Kng. tr. by Dickins, 
JRAS, 1887, pp. 1-58), in which there are many 
Chinese elements, together with strong Buddhist 
and Taoist influences. To the some period— prob- 
ably in part by the same compiler— belongs the 
similar Utsuho Monogatari. The next type of 
fiction to attract attention in Japan was the real- 
istic novel of popular life, represented by the Ise 
Monogatari, dating from the some period as the 
two Monogatari just considered, and soon imitated 
in the inferior Yamato Monogatari \ the Genji 
Monogatari, hy a lady known as Murasaki no 
Shikibu (early 11th cent.), which is one of the 
works wliich mark the highest point attained hy 
the Uterature of Japan (Eng. tr, of the first 17 chs. 
hy Kinchio Buyematsu, London, 1882), and which 
was imitated m tlie 11th cent. Sagoromo Mono- 
gatari of the authoress Doini no Sammi, the 19tb 
cent. Inaka Genii of Tonabiko, and the llUi cent. 
Torikayebaya Monogatari ; Jippensha Ikku’s ifts- 
aAiurMe (1802-22) ; and the 19th cent. Mums Koyomi 
and Shunshoku Tatswm no Sono of Tameiiaga 
Bhunsui. The development of the historical novel 
was vary late in Japan,— not until the 19th cent.,— 


wars of the Three Kingdoms for supremacy in the Shunsui's Iroha Bunko, a version of the favourite 
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Japanese cycle of the revence of the forty-neven 
KOniiis (Eng. tr. by 8aito and Greey New York, 
1884). To the same general category belong imag- 
inary travels, best reprosented in Japanese by the 
Woa6hi6ye (1774 ; Eng. tr. of the main portion by 
Chamberlain, TASJ vii. [1878]), and by Bakin's 
Miutdbidye Ko»h6Monogatari (Eng. tr. by Alordwin,, 
Yokohama, 1881 ). To the earlier period of Japan- 
ese fiction belong such collections of Mdrehen as 
the Uii Mtynogainri of Minamoto no Takaknni 
(asaally known lu Uj[i Dainogon), who died in 
1077 ; and in 1810, Bakin, in his Shichiya no Kura^ 
'Pawnbroker's Store,' gives an Interesting 'box 
arrangfuncnt ' in which each of the pawnbroker's 
pledgeri Itdls its own stoiy. 

In the older fiction of Japan, as in India, the 
authors were of the higher ciasses, some of them, 
such as Murasaki no shikibu, Daini no Sammi, 
and Minamoto no Takaknni, belonging to the 
Court circles, while the Yamato Monogatari is 
ascrilied bv some authorities to the Mikado 
Kwas(an. But in course of time fiction degenerated, 
and was eclinsod between the 11th and the 17th 
century. When fiction was revived, its entire 
spirit was changed. The audience sought was no 
longer the higher classes, but the common jjeople ; 
anti, as Aston says {HUt, of Japan, LUeraturet 
London, IfiOl, p. S&i7f.), 

*und«r th« Tokunws regime (lOOS-1867) Um dty po|iulstloni 
•njoysd great taaierial uroeperity. But their moral ■taiidards 
were not high. Naturally quiok-witted, and educated up to a 
point whiclj may fairly be deecrllied by our own elang pnreee, 
*‘the tlireo H'e," they had little real culture or rennemoot. 
The many-headed beoet had, however, learned to read, and 
denianded an Inlelleotual pabulum eulted to lU taateo.* 

The au thorn, in like manner, were no longer 
men of culture, but the off-soourings of the poptua- 
tion, such as Ibara Saikaku (t1693), Santa Kifidon 
(1761-1816), and JiptieiiHha Ikku (tl831). .^lart 
from collections of children's tales, like TAe itatg 
Wedding, The Battle of the Ape and the Crab, The 
Old Man who made Trees to Blossom, and The 
Hards Revenffe (for the tr. of many of these 
stories see Mitford, Tales of Old Japan, new ed., 
London, 1800), only too large a portion of the 
Japanese fiction of this period is pornographic and 
distinctly immoral in tone, as in the 17th cent. 
Mokuou Monogatari, The reason for this flood of 
pornngraphy was, as Aston points out (p. 304), 
that the social relations of the sexes were veiy 
like those of ancient Athens. 

'There wae no eoolal intercouree to speak of between men 
and women of the better cUm. Whenever reaeone of etM^noiny 
did not eland in the way, the women lived a very eeoluded life, 
•eeing no men but their near relations. Their niarriagM wore 
arranged for them, and romantio attaohmente were extremely 
ezoepUonal. The manners and cuetoms of the reenectable 
olassee of wtGlety were therefore not a promiefng field for the 
writer of notion. Ue preferred Uie freer atmoufthere of the 
Kuruwa, to which pretty gardena and handeome buildings, 
with the showy education and gay oostumes of their inmates, 
lent a euiMrAcial appearance of elegance and refinement. The 
element of roinanoe In the livee of theee women wae perhape 
■mall, but it existed ; and it was far more natural to credit 
them with romantio adventurea and paeelone than their more 
Immaoulate sisten. And it the novelist's deaorlptlon of tbeae 
places aa the home of wit and lolltty, and the natural resort of 
all young men of mlrii and fashion, had a teudonoy to corrupt 
pahlie morals, it w also to tie remembered that the olaee of 
leaders whom ho addresaed were not partioular in these 


The great contribution to Japanese fiction of the 
later period was the romantio novel, inaugurated by 
Ki6den, among whose many works special mention 
may be made of the Inadoama Hidshi and the 
HbnM muibodai. Kifiden was, however, oom- 
pletelT eclipsed by the most famous of all the 
noveluts of Japan, Kiokutei Bakin (1767-1848), 
the author, among eountless other works, of the 
Yumibari-tsuki (1806), the Okoma (Fr. tr. by 
Regamey, Paris, 18^), the Kuma no tayemf^ 
amayo no tsuki (Eng. adaptation by Greey, A 
Oaptiw of Love, Boston, 1886), and the Hakhsnden, 
'Story of the Eight Dogs ' (1814-1641). 


Abont 1879, European influence began to make 
itself felt in the romance, as in the poTitioal novels 
of Snd6 Nansoi (e.g. Indies of the New Style [1887]). 
The worst defect of the Japanese romanoe, apart 
from its pornographic and immoral tone, is its gross 
improbability (which it shares with Chinese fiction) 
and— to Europeans— its inordinate length and re- 
petition. 

ij) Greek, — ^The Greek romance begins, properly 
spiking, with the Oyropoedia of Xenophon, tor in 
tiiis alleged account of Cyms the Great the author's 
real purpose was to set forth the character of the 
ideal ruler and the nature of the ideal State. This 
romance is significant as being, in reality, an am- 
plification of the Utopia ideal presented m Plato's 
concept of Atlantis, the Meropis of Theopompns 
(4th cent. B.C.), the Hyperboreans of Hecatfous of 
Abdera (a contonjporary of Alexander the Great), 
the Panohaia of Euhemems of Messene (3rd cent. 
B.C.; cf. art EuHEMKRtSBi), and the mythical 
trav^s of lambulus — a category which was un- 
i^ringly ridiculed by Lucian of Samosata in his 
True Jiwtory, We have, moreover, in this type 
of Greek fiction the combination of discontent 
with things as they were with the vague know- 
ledge of foreign lands gained from travellers’ 
and merchants^ tales. element of romantic 

love is, however, lacking in these works, as it is, 
indeed, — at least as a main factor,— in older 
Greek literature as a whole. Yet love was, of 
course, present in fact ; and in conrse of time the 
influence of this passion, whether for good or (as 
in the poets is more usually the case) for evil, was 
liound to gain public reco^ition. This recogni- 
tion became possible largely through the break- 
down of the old Greek State and of the aristocratic 
mode of life, with its rigid exclusion of women 
from the outer world. Furthermore, the merchant 
oiaaseB liecanie dominant ; and there was a result- 
ant demand — very much as was the case in the 
later iieriod of viapanese fiction — for a typo of 
literature which should appeal to the bourgeoisie. 
It was, indeed, probably the women of the middle 
classes for w'hoin the Greek novelists primarily 
wrote, and they very wisely contrived to unite the 
theme of love with the older romance of travel. 
At the same time, there was still a considerable 
amount of seclusion of women ; and, as Warren 
{Hist, of the Novel previous to the Seventeenth 
Cent,, New York, 1805, p. 44f.) remarks : 

'That ths novelista wtra awart of tlieae restrictions is dear 
from the oonvenltonal way in which they first brins their 
oou|>los together. The meeting takes |ilacs generally in a 
temule, os the only spot where both sexes could properly meet 
And when the wonderinge begin, it is almost always by vlolenos 
or accident that the girl Is exposed to the adventures she 
undergoee. . . . But, tne proprieties being ones satisfied, and 
the heroines solely embarked on their wanderings, the novelist 
gives free rein to his toiioy and puts thsir repuUtion ss 
travellers on the same plane os the fame of his heroes. But 
these continued peregrinations must have been unnatural ex- 
cept with women of degraded life, and . . . there ore many 
instanoee in the novels where tbs heroine is reduced to slavery, 
or at beet to a kind of servitude, and sba ie held in very light 
esteem by her oaptors and pereeoaton, escaping the common 
oonsequences of tnelr contempt only by the display of extra- 
ordinary talents, or by the sudden appearance of the hera So 
ft ie quite plausible to snp}X>se that in this ipduplioatlon of 
dangers surmounted by members of the gentler sex, there is a 
deliberate purpose on the port of the novelist to cater to the 
prejudices of his public, and that . . . these historians of n 
lower social costs hod in mind the ololetered fomiliee of the 
great merohants, and indulged the eeoluded reeders of their 
times with the tales of woman's freedom— though in danger- 
end her rellonee on her own talents and energy. . . . The wlvm 
of the commercial princee of Syria and Eg}*^ delighted In the 
freedom which their fictitious odventum granted them in 
common with their eeaforing meetere.' 

This combination of love and formgn adventure, 
which is the distinctive cliaracteristio of the Greek 
novel, finds its earliest formal expression in the T4 
bwkp Got/Xi^r Artm of Antonios Diogenes (before the 
second half of the 2nd cent. A.D.), a novel in 24 
books, an outline of which ie presenrefl by Photiiu , 
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{BUbl, clxvi.). To thia aame Mriod'belonga the 
"Oi'ot of Luciaii (imitated and expanded by a 
number of miaodes, inclodine the beautiful tale of 
Cupid and rsyche, by the African Apuleiua, in hia 
MetamorphoHa)^ in which the transformation of 
the hero, by mogto, into an aaa opens the way to a 
rather indeoent romance of roguery. 

But, though in the "Ovof magic playa a part, 
thia ia not &e key-note of the Greek romance, 
which, like the Korae romance (aee the following 
art.), is completely orerahadowed by the goddess 
Tyohe (see artt Fatx. Fobtunk ; and, for the 
Greek novel, Rohde, Die grieeh, Boman\ Leipaig, 
1900, pp. 206-304), so that mankind is but the 
sport and the puppet of the gods. We must also 
note that the Greex romance is pre-eminently the 
work of the Sophiats. Aa Warren says (p. 29 f.) : 

*An intfmsl evidence goes to show that the teechen of 
rhetoric, the dielecticlens of entlqultj, were the makers of 
the Uteimry form of the fOreek] novel. The ^emee given out 
tor pimctioe in their echools were on euoh lubjeote as are most 
trsqnentiy amplifled In the romanoes. such as dssorlptlons of 
tiature and natural phenomena, verbal reproductions of paint' 
Ings and statuanr, fusions of mythological legends with tales 
of humbls life, dramatic plots, outlines of orations, f0lk>lore, 
traditions, and whatever might lend Itsdif to rhetorical orna- 
mentation. . . . Besides the many oorreepoadeneee of manner 
and eubleot already pointed out, there may be cited as proofs 
of their handiwork the pathos of ths harangues, and the elabor- 
ate expressions of the lettere inserted in the narrative* (of. also, 
with full deteil, Bohda, SlOff.). 

Before we turn to the ordinary type of the Greek 
novel, a word should bo said of the fragments of 
the one Hellenio romance of chivalry, a tale of 
the loves of Ninos and Semiramis (on which aee 
especially Wilcken, Hermes^ xxviii. [18931 161-193 ; 
Piooolomini, Hendicowti della r. aeead, aei Xtitcdi, 
dasae d% acienze vMrali^ etc., T. ii. [1893] 313-332 ; 
Warren, 24-28). Thia romance, probably written 
in the Ist cent. B.C., is knightly in tone, as distin* 
guished from the howrgeoia novel of the later period, 
and Warren (p. 27) veiy plausibly suggests that 
* its kind descended from the old epio poeti^ by the inter- 
mediary of proee vendone; that in theee versions, destined 
wholly for popular use, the element of love played a conetantly 
Increaeing part, in aooordanco with the trend of sentiment 
among the^^ple; and that, when one day some literary man 
of talent looked about for a now theme to Introduoe Into 
literature, he found these treditlonal namtivee awaiting hie 

S eaeure. It would be no dlffloalt work to give them a literary 
ileh, to expand oertaln deeoriptione in the rhetoiioal manner 
of the time, and to add certain details which would make the 
pn^uction more artietlc and more vivid. The story of Nimrod 
would then be an imitation of one of these romanoee founded 
on national legends, substituting for them simOer traditions of 
another race. They would, therefore, appeel to the readers of 
Alexandria and the oltlee of Syria as an aoosptabit departors 
from the time-worn paths of Hellenio stoiy.’ 


The history of the Greek romance has been so 
thoroughly diwussed by Rohde, in the work already 
mentioned (of. also Warren, 21-81), and collected 
editions of ill these writers are so readily accessible 
(by Hercher, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1858-69, and by 
Hurschig, Le Has, Lapaume, and Boissonade [with 
Lat. tr.j*, Paris, 18w) that it will be possible to 
dismiss them very briefly. The earliest of the 
daurgeoia romancers was iamblichus, a Syrian of 
the second half of the 2nd cent., whose Badgloniaea 
is extant only in the summaiy given by Photius 
(BibL xciv.). He was followed, probably late in 
the 2nd or early in the 3rd cent., by the Ephesian 
Xenophon, the author of the JSpheataca (Germ. tr. 
by Krabinger, Munich, 1831 ; and by Bttrger, 
mnmtliehe JVerJke, Gdttingen, 1844, ii. 436 If.), 
recounting the loves of Anthia and Abrooomas, 
Then came, between tlie aeoond half of the 8rd 
and the second half of the 4th cent., Heliodoms 
fprobably a Neo-Pythagorean, ratlier than the 
l^op of Trlooa with whom he was formerly 
identified), whose JEthiopiea (Eng. tr. by R. Smith, 
Greek Eomaneea^ London, 1855, ra. 1-260), treating 
of t^e loves of Theagenes and Cnariclea, was inu- 
tated, in th^ 12tb cent., by the Byxantine Theo- 
• dorus Prodromus in his romance of Bhodantha and 


Daaielea, which, later in the same century, was in 
its tnm ntilized by Nicetas Eugenianus in his 
versified DroaiUa and Charielea, To the second 
half of the 5th cent, belongs the Alexandrine 
Achilles Tatius, the author of the romance of 
ClUophon and La/ncippe (Eng. tr. by Smith, pp. 
649-611), which was imitatra, probably early in 
the period of the Comneme, by Eustathins, in 
his Lovea of Hyawine and Hyaminiaa, The last of 
the Greek romancers proper was Chariton, whose 
home and date are alike unknown, and whose 
Ckmrcae and Cnllirrhoc Bhows the utter decay of 
the Greek novel. 

These novels, filled with wild adventures, and 
with tedious prolixity, are scarcely to the taste 
of the modem reader. There is, how^ever, one 
Greek romance which has justly received admira- 
tion. This is, it need scarcely lie said, the pastoral 
romance of Daphnia and Chloe of Loiigos, who 
flourished after the 2nd cent. (Eng tr. by Smith, 
263-347). With all its defects, bu3i as tue insip- 
idity and the incredible innocence of its liero aud 
heroine, the pastoral expresses a love of Nature 
which still makes appeal to the modem mind. 

Some of the Byzantine authors of romances have 
already been mentioned (for further details, see 
Krumbaclier, Geach. der hyzant, Lit.\ Munich, 
1897, pp. 641-643, 864-872; Rohde, 654(1.), aud 
we may note that during this period the romances 
of Western Europe were laid under requisition by 
Byzantine romancers, thus marking tne close of 
the native novel of Greece. 

(k) Xaf in.— The existence of Mdrchen and 
children’s tales— of which all traco has long since 
vanished — ^is hinted at Persius, when he de- 
scribes the old nurse quieting the fretful child (i8af . 
ii 35-38): 

*TanQ msntbui qustit at apain macram lutipllov voto 
Nuno Ucini in oampoa, nuno Ciwni mittit In iBdas ; 

Hunc optent gcuerum rex et regina ; piieUai 
Huno rapiant ; quicquid calcavarii lilo, roaa flat.* 

We also know that Sisenna (119-67 ii.C.) trans- 
lated the indeoent Mileaiaca of Aristides, apparently 
a collection of brief anecdotes of low life in Miletus 
(Rohde, 684-587 ; the ten scanty fragments ed. 
Biicheler, Petronii Satirea, Berlin, 1882, p. 237 f.) ; 
and attention has already been directed to the 
Metamonthoaea of Apuloius (ed. Hildebrand, Leipz. 
1842). By far the most important monument of 
Latin fiction, however, is found in the Satirm of 
PetroniuB(l8tcont. A.D. ; Ex^. tr. by Kelly, London, 
1866, and of the episode of Triinalcbio’s Biipper by 
Peck, New York, 1898). This grossly immoraJ 
novel is realistic to the last degree, but only one 
episode ibas survived with any, completeness — ^the 
‘Supper of Trimalohio,* a rich parvenu. A|iart 
from its description of low life, the romance is 
more interesting to the student of folk-Latin than 
to the liistorian of fiction. To the decaying period 
of Latin literature belong a series of historical 
romances which are either known or suwiected 
to be translations from Greek originala To the 
former category belong the Bea geatm Aleasandri 
Magni of Julius Valerina (end of the 8rd or first 
thinl of the 4th cent. ; ed. Kiibler, Leipzig, 1888), 
a version of the Alexander-romance of the mudo- 
Callisthenes (on whom see especially Rohde, 107- 
203 ; ed. Mflller, Paris, 1846), and the 6th cent. 
ffiatoria ApoUonii re^ Tyri (Rohde, 436-463; 
ed. Riese, Leipzig, 1871) ; while the aeoond class 
includes the legends of the destmotion of Troy 
ascribed to Dic^ of Crete (second half of the 
4tb cent. ; ed. Meister, Leipzig, 1872), and Dares 
the Phrygian (second hall of the 6tli cent. ; ed. 
Meister, op. eU . ; on all these authors see Tenifei- 
Schwabe, Oeach^ der rSm. Xif.*, 1890, pp. 86 f., 
9221., 748-748, 1006 f., 1272-1274. 1076-1078, 1209- 
1211 ). 
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[n the mediivval period, Latin fiction cotiKUtH 
Molely of tiiort Atarchan^ frcq^ucntly collected fur 
the purtKise of edification, elawrate morale beiiiff 
very often apt>ended, n« in the famoue Getia 
Romanorum(m. OcHterJey, Berlin, 1872; Ena. tr. 
by Uor>per, liondon, 1804), other collections Ming 
the DisriptinH cUriralis of jPetriiB Alphonsus (ed^ 
Schmidt, Berlin, 1827), the Bistoria sepUm sapi^ 
eniium (ed. Buchner, Erlangen, 1889), the Dolo- 
pnihoa of ilohaiines de Alta Silva (ed. Oesterley, 
Strassliiirg, 187?!), the Exempla of Jacoues de Vitry 
(i9d. Crane, London, 18WJ), and the Tractatua at 
fiiveraia mnteriia pratlicnbUibux of Etienne de 
Boiirlxm (Lecoy de la Marche, AnAcdotaa hiitori- 

C s, Itffc/iidea et apologuta . . . fPfltianne, de Hour- 
, Paris, 1877 ; for a good general collection of 
sfiecdinens of this literature, see Ulrich, Proben tier 
lat. Novelliatik dee MitieltUiere^ Leipzig, 1906). 
But to all intents and purposes we pass, with 
the close of Uie Greek romance, directly to the 
fiction of mediceval and modem Europe. 

LrniRATnRB.->Tlil« is ffivim In the coune of the ert. end in 
the hibllrfgraphy npytendeil to the fotlowinic article. Oopions 
extracta from the Chinese and Japanese romances are eiven 
by Giles and Aston in the works inentioned above, and ex« 
hAUNtivo stiinmaries and analyses of the Greek romance are to 
be found in Rohde, Dunlop, and— more liHefly— Warren. 

Logih H. Gray, 

FICTION (MedisBval and Modem). — When we 
pass from the Greek romances to the earliest essays 
in fiction among the nimlern nations, or, at least, 
the earliest which have been preserved to ns, we 
find the great majority of them first su^, and 
then written, in verse ; nor need we, as Dunlop 
arbitrarily did in the histoiy which has been so 
often referred loin modem disenssiona of the novel, 
exclude metrical narratives from our survey. In 
the Middle Ages there was no marked dividing 
line, as to content and spirit, between tales in 
verse and talcs in prose. It was not until the 
Renaissance had re-aiscovered the ancient mtslcls 
that the vorse-talo developed, formally and artisti- 
cally, away from prose, with methods and standards 
of its own. 

1. The oldest extant works of fiction which come 
to UH from the Dark Ages belong to the Teutonic 
races : the Romance languages were slow to develop 
pure literature in the vernacular, because Latin 
was still HO familiar to those wImi cared for literary 
form. The primitive beginnings of fiction among 
the noTthern trilie.s can only l»e conjectured. \Ve 
can see bow it may have passed from mere boastful 
recital of the warlike exploits of a tribal hero to 
half-conscious, emulous exaggeration of them ; and 
then, when the warrior's victory over all human 
foes had be<'onie so much a matter of course as to 
poll ui>on the hearers, the story-teller had recourse, 
in the (dilest extant B|)ccimen of Teutonic narrative, 
going i»nck probably to the 6tli century — in the 
iMwidf — to the introiluction of superhuman foes 
to bo coiiijiiored by sheer strength and courage. 
The plot is scarcely more (.han a succession of events ; 
of emotional expression there is little, of cliaractcr- 
stody almost none, except in the episode of Wigldf 
(possibly, for that reason, of later <late). But the 
very exclusion of purely magic cloinents leads in a 
modem direction; and, far removed as the rude 
barbarism of the setting is fn>ni courtly knight- 
hood, the description of the old king rejoicing, as 
he dies, because he has won great treasure not for 
himself but for his people, already contains the 
inmost essence of chivalry. 

In a nitmi>er of the northern sagas, and most 
Inlly of all, perhaps, in the Nihelim^enlUdt an un- 
oonaoions advance towards the unity which more 
civilised standards of art renuire is the result of the 
gloomy fatalism of the northern nations. Over ail 
the action broods the shadow of Fate, Wyrd^ huge 
and inexorable : the hero is tlooine«i, his destiny ia 


predetermined (see Doom, Doom Myths). In the 
Nibelungenlied the tragic end is kept in view with 
an almoat Sophoolean consistency. Hero again the 
singer or singers pushed magic into the liackground, 
using it cliiofiy for omens and unheeded warnings 
of doom, and told a simple tale of the tragedy of 
human life, making the charaotera act (so far as the 
tradititmal outline of the story allowed) os men and 
women would ho likely to do. 

2. Although the best Frencii scholars, auoh os 
Gaston Paris {Botnania, xiii. [1884] 610) and Ldon 
Gautier (in Petit de Julloville, Hiat de la lanaue et 
de la litUrature fran^iaea^ Paris, 1896-99, i. 63), 
admit that the French epic is of Germanic origin, 
the French were the acknowledged masters of the 
metrical romance in its later form. The oldest 
monument of tiieir fiction, the Chanaon de Boland, 
is composed of elements that do not differ very 
widely from those of the Norse sagas ; but the long 
series of verse-tales, which for two or three centuries 
delighted courtly audiences, interwove, in a way 
whicJi most have been highly entertaining at the 
time, the three great interests of the Middle Ages— 
battle, love, and religion. Love had scarcely sug- 
gested itself to the older ' makers ' as ofiering scojie 
for litera^ treatment. Fighting and feasting were 
men’s chief employments in those days, and the 
staple of their songs : even in the 11th cent. Chan- 
aon de Roland wo are told that the hero’s betrothed 
fell dead of grief on hearing of his death, but other- 
wise she contributes nothing to the story. With 
the development, however, of an elaborate code of 
chivalrous behaviour, those wiio, like SMuser long 
afterwards, sang ^of knights’ and laaies’ gentle 
deeds ’ had abundant material for tlicir portrayal 
of the life which was familiar to their audience ; 
for, whether they sang the story of Thebes or the 
fall of ’Proy, the exploits of Charlemagne and his 
peers, or the fortunes of Arthur and the Round 
Table, all alike visualized their heroes — Greek or 
Trojan though they might be— as knights of their 
own day. 

3. After the grave, majestic, national epic, with 
siniiething of the austere aloofness of religion in its 
spirit, came (about the beginning of the 12t1i cent.) 
the light, bright courtly romance, deligliting in 
the description of tourneys and pageants, and full 
of the passion and the subtlety of love— a school 
f>f perfection for women, an inspirer of valour ancl 
all chivalrous qualities for men. The whole story 
of the Grail (7.0.) — in the hands, e.y., of Chretien de 
Troyes, or as it was worked over by Wolfram von 
Eschenbach in his German Parzival — was full of 
.suggestion of a wistful longing for superhuman 
holiness and beauty, wliich made it an excellent 
example for those who gave it such devout credence. 
When, in the IGtii cent., the purblind Ascham 
{Sckolcmaater, bk. i.) could see nothing but ‘open 
mans slaughter and bold bawdrye * in Malory’s ex- 
quisitely beautiful prose version of the Arthur story 
(fiiuslied about 1467, first printed by Caxton in 1485), 
it only showed how the Renaissance standards had 
blinded the eyes of their enthusiastic converts to the 
simple beauty of niedimval life. The moral sw^eet- 
ness of the host of these romances of native English 
workmanship, Sir Gatoayne and the Green Knight 
(13th cent.), is one of its many special charms. 

4. The medimval habit of vivid personification of 
virtues and vices as unseen allies and adversaries 
in the spiritual combat led, in the same oentnry, to 
the rise of ^legory. The most famous and notable 
type of this is the great Roman de la Boat (begun 
r. 1235 by Guillaume de Lorris, finished c. 1275 by 
Joan de Meting). Those who cannot appreciate 
tins work need never hope to understand the spirit 
of the Middle Ages. About Hie time, a oentnry 
lator, when Chanrer was translating itjnto English, 
William Laiiglaud was using the same sort of, 
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all0gorioal machinery to deliver his hies^age to the 
common people in Pmr# Plowman, 

The 13th cent. aUio aaw the riee of a considerable 
body of prose versions of the same niaterial—besides 
Bomeadmirablespecimens, likeu4 i«cassmef iSTtWef fs, 
of the short prose tale in which the French were 
afterwards to hold such high rank. The great J 
Lancelot in prose (compiled e. 1220) biMiame the 
definite type in France of these chivalrons tales, 
whicli they followed until, in tlie 15th cent., printing 
gave them a new lease of life. 

5i Before we pass to the development which the 
romance of chivalry hod in Spain, it will be well 
to realize that, as happened in that country in the 
16th cent., so in France, before the close of the 
Middle Agm, the common people, wearying of a 
type of fiction which secnied to touch so little the 
life^ and the interests they knew best, created, by 
their demand for other kinds of tales, a new style 
of literature. That such people are not necessarily 
averse from reading about the doings of those above 
them in the social scale is evident enough from the 
vogue enjoyed W stories of the type offered in 
England by the family Herald and in America by 
the novels of several writers whose public is found 
exclusively among the humbler classes. But the 
romances of chivwy were so oblivious of the life 
of the commons that they could not make any very 
wide appeal ; and so by degrees, especially as the 
towns grew larger and the hourgeota class became 
more numerous, they asked for a livelier, more 
humorous treatment of life on its lower levels. 
Thus grew up many of the large class of stories 
to which the name of fabliaux is applied in its 
stricter or more modem sense — short tales in verse 
dealing, for the most part from the comic point of 
view, with incidents of ordinary life, moving, on 
the one hand, into moral apologues and, on the other, 
into sentimental legends. Their usnal oharacter- 
istic of unvarnished realism has been attributed, by 
those who hold the theory of an Oriental origin for 
most of them, to the necessity felt by their Wratem 
adapters of studying the manners of thought and 
speech prevalent among their audience. The fahli* 
aux are, as a rule, intended to cause laughter, 
which sprang up easily in the Middle Ages : fre- 
quently cynical, sometimes satirical, usually coarse. 
They are the poetxy of the market-place, existing 
(1156-1350) contemporaneously witn the soaring 
idealism of the kind which offers so complete a 
contrast, the poetry of the castle. 

The people nave less time to sit still and listen 
to a story than the nobles ; and therefore, as they 
begin to have more to say about the making of 
fiction than before, there is a tendency to desert 
the interminable length of the romances for a 
variety of short, pithy tales, of which what we may 
call the germ appears in the universally popular 
Geata JRomanorum, There is the new love for 
fables after the manner of Aesop ; growing out of 
them there is the interesting class of animal stories 
of which Jieinhart Fucha and the French Homan 
de Benardare the types, resembling, in their natveti 
and their shrewd philf>sophy, ratlier the stories of 
* Brer Fox ’ and * Brer Rabbit,’ which have delighted 
a recent generation, than the sophisticated e^o of 
£. Rostand's Chaniecler; and in Italy especially 
there is a large number of short stories, then and 
^ere called nowlle, carrying on (much in the spirit 
of the fabliaux) the tradition of Boccaccio and 
Sacchetti, through Mosuocio and Pulci in the 15th 
cent., to the noesf fieri of the 16th centu]^. 

6. It is much less possible in the Middle Ages 
tlian later to make a sharp distinction between the 
literary style of the nascent modem nations, owing 
to the cosmopolitan or * universal * character of the 
education jn ^ose who had the development of 
letters in their hands. But the case is difierent 


when, in our historical survey, we roach Amadia 
de Gaula, the first and beat of tbe great body of 
libroa de eaballeriaa, or romances of chivalry, which 
formed fur a century or more the favourite litera- 
ture of the Spanish people and stood in the direct 
line of descent towards the modern novel. What- 
ever its primitive sources-— jroing back certainly to 
the 13th century — ^it took its final shape from the 
hands of Garcia Ordufiez de Montalvo, probably 
between 1402 and 1504, though it is not known to 
have appeared in print before 1510. Although this 
famous story and the class which it heads are not 
of Spanish origin, and although they inherit their 
material and take their spirit from the rather uni- 
versal ehanaona de geates, through the romana 
d*aventurea, yet it was in Spain, and as stamped 
with a Spanish character, that they acquired their 
importance in the development of prose fiction. 
Montalvo’s prototype was followed by along series 
of successors and another almost equally famous 
family, that of the Palmerines, the ijest known of 
these lieing the Palmerin da Ingalaterra^ probably 
written by Luis Hurtado of Toledo. Most of these 
stories are anonymous or of uncertain authorship ; 
they were really the creation of the age which oe- 
voured them so eagerly — almost literally devoured 
them, for of most only a few worn copies exist tu-doy. 

That, as has been often said by those who take 
Cervantes’ half-humorous boast too seriously, these 
rotiiaiioes were killed by Don Quixote may easily 
lie disproved. It was precisely because their popu- 
larity was already waning, and because by the end 
of the 16th cent, their reproduction of the medimval 
attitude was out of harmony with the age, that the 
brilliant burlesque of Cervantes maile such an ap- 
peal to the new generation. Montesquieu’s jest 
that Spain had pruduced only one good book, whicli 
was written to prove the absurdity of all the others, 
is merely a flippant statement of the truth that 
the one Spanish book which the whole world has 
taken to itself is Don Quixote (1605). That * rare 
combination of tbe permanent with the individual,' 
to which Coleridge attributes its phenomenal popu- 
larity, is important for its bearing on tbe question 
of the realism and idealism to be discussed later iu 
this article. 

7. But the romances of chivalry were in any cose, 
OB has been said, nearing the close of their career. 
Their place was to lie taken by a form of fiction 
which, however little worthy of respect it may be 
in the abstract, was destined to have mreator in- 
fluence on the modem world. *Tiie fate of the 
novelaa depicaroat says D. Hannay {The Later JU^ 
naisAance, J^inburgh, 1808, p. 136), 'is one of the 
most curious in literature. But for tl lom, and their 
popularity outside of Spain, there could not well 
liave been any Gil Blaa ; and without him the 
history of modern prose fiction must have been 
very different.’ Like the/a6/iaiix, they represent 
a revolt of the common, ordinary, more or less dis- 
contented humanity of the day against the endless 
iteration of tbe aristocratic adventures and higli- 
fiowii Bontiiiiont of the ' chivalry way of writing.* 
By a definite reaction they substitute the pour 
man for the knight, and low or sordid motives for 
the high. As monotonous as the kind they replaced , 
often silly in their farcical fun, and no more true to 
life as a whole than the heroic tales, they had from 
the first an immense iiopularity, Isith in the land 
of their birth and in other countries. Discarding 
tradition and imagination in favour of observation 
as the source of their material, they gave to real- 
istic fiction both its method and its j^int of view, 
substantial ly as they are at the present day. Only, 
the Continental followers — LeSage, Balzac, Tolstoi 
—saw, like their literary ancestors, chiefly the evil 
in tiie world of every day ; it was reserved for some 
happy, healthy Euglislimen (Fielding, Thackeray) 
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to paint the triomphs an vrell an tlie trials of the 
common man. 

The lirst in thie ei>och>making Beriesof mcaresque 
romance! (Span, pirarot * rogue was the Vitia de 
Lazarillfi de Tormt^a (author uncertain ; first known 
edition 1553). Extent! ing to no more than fifty 
pages of ordinary print, it was a small tiling to 

I iroduue such marked results ; but it soon hod a 
lost of imitators. Tlio next was larger, the Gm- 
man da A lfarat.he of Mateo Aleman (1599), which 
was at once translated into every language of 
civilized Europe, including Latin. Five years be- 
fore its publication, Thomas Nash brought out 
in England a Isxik with a strong similarity to 
Lazar iUo — The Unfortunate Traveller^ which has 
boon called, from another point of view, the first 
Englisii liifitorieal novel. J. J. Jusserand {The 
Engliah Novel in the Time of Shakeepeare, p. 347) 
goes even farther, and says that Nash first pointed 
out the rood ttiat was to lead to the true novel, in 
that be was the first *to endeavour to relate in 
prose a long sustained stor^, having for its chief 
concern the truth.' The tiiiio was scarcely ri|ie, 
however, for the picarei^ue novel in England ; and, 
when Defoe took up this model, it was Le Sage who 
taught him. 

while Ins French cimiemporarics were looking 
towards England, Le Sage, as a loyal subject of 
Louis XIV., forgot that tiie Pyrenees existed, and 
reproduced tlie Spanish setting so exactly that 
some critics of that nation have even set up a theoiy 
that he was a mere translator. But, though his 
characters wear the Castilian costume, they have 
a French wit and vivaciW — and the passions of 
humanity. The master of Defoe and of Fielding, 
and to no slight extent the inspirer of Dickens, 
Le Sago shows in Oil Bleut (1715-24--35) absolute 
truth to human nature, as distinct from truth to 
this or that national characteristic ; and it is pre- 
cisely this quality which he brought into novel- 
writing that constitutes Ills principal claim to high 
rank as a contributor to the development of prose 
fiction. 

8 . We have now traced one line of descent down 
to the realist Fielding, and it will be necessary to 
go back and follow tlie course of another, parallel 
in tiuie, though not in direction, since it loads to 
quite a different oonclnsion. This is the pastoral 
romancCj which had its origin in Italy, though it, 
too, attained its most characteristic and iiifinontial 
form in Spain. Two famous Italian works — both 
mingled prose and verse — stand out prominently 
among the models : Boccaocio's VAmeto, written 
in 1341 or 1342; and Sannazzaro's Arcadia (1504). 
Although to both the pastoral form was a venerated 
inheritance through Vergil from Theocritus and the 
other Greek idylhsts, there is a marked difference 
in the ap]:Ksal which it makes to each. Boccaccio, 
writing in ' the first fine careless rapture ' of the 
Renaissance, was as full of hope for the perfection 
of humanity as was Sir Thomas More in his Utopia 
(whose date, 1515, is not far from corresponding 
with the effective beginning of the English Renaia- 
sanee in the same proi»oTtion as Boocaocio’s with 
that of the Italian) ; by the time Sannazzaro wrote, 
the dawn-flush of hope had died away, and the dis- 
illasioned world turned to the sinqde pastoral life 
as aa escape from unpleasant reality, charmed by 
the contrast, as were Louis xvi, and Marie Antoin- 
ette when they escaped from Versailles to play 
shepherd and shepherdess at the Trianon. It Is in 
this spirit that Sidney's Arcadia (1590; begun 
15W, when he was banished from court) is written, 
in the allegorical pastoralists, from Vergil to 
Spagnuoll, the note of longing for escape to an 
ideal life is scarcely heard ; in Sannazzaro the desire 
of fiuedom from reality is stronfij. 

The most important contribution made by Spain 


to the pastoral romance was the Diana of Jorge de 
Montomayor (c. 1560), which not only furnished a 
model to Sidn^ and a plot to Shakespeare {Two 
Gentlemen of Verona), but holds a place in the 
evolution of the modem novel second in Importance 
to that of Atnadie de Gaula alone. Hera the ad- 
herence to the circumstances of actual life is closer 
than in Italy; it is modified to some extent by 
elements borrowed from the older chivalrio tradi- 
tion ; and it leads directly along the rood to Uie 
fashionable pastoral of France. Of this the most 
consummate example is B[onor4 d’Urfd's Astrte 
(1612). Literature still was, in the main, the pos- 
session of the privileged classes; and the move- 
ment in France towards a greater refinement of 
speech and manners which, not long after the pub- 
lication of d'Urf^'s romance, centred iii the H6tel 
de RambouUlet was of a kind to make fashionable 
throughout the century the high-flown sentiment 
of such writers as Mme. de Lafayette and Mile, 
de Scud4ry. The outcome of this succession was 
slow in making itself apparent. 

p. The conventional grace of the pastoral oould 
omr no material to the realistic novel ; but, w'heii 
the tide of sentimentalism at last broke through the 
restraining barriers — when, after two generations 
of Cartesionism and scepticism, the emotional soul 
of Jean Jacques llousscan was aroused to action by 
the kindred sentimentality which went out to meet 
him from the pages of the AsMe — ^the true career 
of tlie SjMLnish pastoral had begun. The melan- 
choly of unrequited love, and the sad complaints 
of Sircno, are repeated in the longings of Saint- 
Preux and in the despair of ^V erther. The senti- 
mentality of Diana developed into the sensibility 
of La Noiivelle liHoiee, 

The influence of the Puritan middle class in Eng- 
land had a marked elVcct on the 18th cent, history 
of fiction there. Imbued with the idea of tlie para- 
mount imporiiuico of saving thek souls, and of the 
difficulty of the task, they thought it at best a sin- 
ful waste of time to read tales of amorous or martial 
adventure for mere diversion ; and the greatest Eng- 
lish story-teller of the early years of that ceutu^, 
Defoe, was obliged to conform to this prejudice by 
giving his tales a colour of truth. His success 
may be judged by the unfriendly criticism of a 
contem[)orary who speaks of * the little art he is 
so truly master of, of forging a story and impos- 
ing it on the world for truth ’ ; and how long this 
unreasoning prejudice continued may be realized 
by those wlio will recall the frequent ooonrrence in 
novels of the first half of the 19th cent, of the foot- 
note ' A fact,’ which was still supxiosod to add 
value to the incident related. Defoe, then, wrote 
fictitious biography with a lifelike reality never 
surpassed ; the element of plot was at hand in the 
love-stories drawn from contemporary life which 
formed the staple of the popular drama ; and 
Addison was already, in the Spectator, showing 
himself a master in the subtle dwineation of char- 
acter. It is not surprising, therefore, that, before 
the century was hiUf over, Richardson had pro- 
duced the first English novels in the full or striot 
sense of the word— perhaps we may say the first 
novels, dismissing the claims made the French, 
with pardonable patriotic pride, for Provost ana 
Marivaux— Pamzla (1740), C/ariiza ifar/otos (1748), 
and Sir Charles Grandison (1763). 

In his object, which he declared to be * topromote 
the cause of religion and virtue,' Richardson was 
in line with the Puritan tradition; and of his 
notable achievement, the production for the first 
time of a work of non-dramatie prose fiction guided 
throughout its course by a single motive, in which 
all the incidents serve to bring about a definite 
result, he does not seem to have been consoioui 
himself. He calls Clarissa * a dramatic narrative ' : 
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•nd» linoe here, as in the other £wo books, the 
entire story is told by means of letters, the 
oharaoters sneaking for tbemselves as on the stage, 
we may understand that wliat he really intended 
to do was not to create a new genus in literature, 
hut to write what should be practicaUy a 'pocket 

S sy.* Hence the presence of a plot, which, fron^ 
e Renaissance down, the English drama had 
known how to offer, all the while that the romances 
were as loose and formless as ever. Fielding, a 
more eonscions artist (he speaks of himself in Tom 
JoneM BB * in reality the founder of a new province 
of writing’), calls the novel a comic epic in prose ; 
as the epic is an enlarged tragedy, so this new form 
of his is an enlarged comedy. Among the principles 
he lays down for it are that it is to show real me, 
in contrast to the old romances at which he jeers, 
and that it must aim to show people the folly as 
well as the wickedness of all dishonesty. 

The time was now at hand when a more decided 
place tlmn ever before was to be given to emotion 
or passion. Emotion had been deliberatoly snp- 
nrecHBed by the Neo^Classio literary leaders; m 
Horace’s vivid phrase (Ep. i. x. SM), they had 
thrown it out with a pitchrork— and the hour was 
now approaching when, as he predicted, it should 
return. ^ It is the vindication of thei place of emo- 
tion which explains the extent of Richardson’s fame 
in his own age — a fame that was not confined to 
England, but spread to France, where Diderot 
ranked him witn Euripides and Homer, and to 
Germany, where the greatest writers seized on his 
desig^. Tho reaction from the conventional sup- 
pression of feeling swung to the opposite extreme. 
Sterne, Rousseau, and Goethe unchained sentiment 
and allowed it to rush into every imaginable excess. 
La NtmvelU Uilvfist (1766), Trisiram Shandy (1760), 
and Die Leiden dee jungen Werther (1774) showed 
this impulse, and carried it further. The Senti- 
mental Journey (1768) B|>eak8 in its very title of 
the quest of feeling, not merely the surrender to 
it ; and Goethe's melancholy hero was the idol of 
an enthusiastic young generation, reproducing him- 
self west of the Rhine in Chateaubriand's morbid 
Beni (1801). 

10. A similar reaction to that which brought 
about the reign of sentiment accounted for the 
popularity of uie medimval or Gothic romance in 
the closing years of the 18th centuiy. The first 
roeeimen worth noting was Horace Walpole’s 
Caetle of Otranto (1766), in which he tried to paint 
the life and manners of tlie feudal period, 'as 
agitated by the action of supernatural machineiy 
such as the snperstitiou of the time might have 
accepted.’ The classical age had thrust out the 
Bupematural too, or at least kept it rigorously in 
its place ; and now it also was revenging itself. 
Beokford’s FafAcA(1784), Mrs. Radoliffe% Myeteriee 
of Udolpho (1794), and Lewis’s Monk (1796) are the 
most famous of this class. 

!!• The last nauied professed no other purpose 
than the amusement of their readers ; but tnere 
was another side of the Romantic Movement which 
employed the novel for (mite other ends. The 
earliest notable example or what we now call the 
novel of pitfpoie is Caleh WiUiame (1794), in which 
the revolutionary philosopher William Godwin set 
forth his principlea of social justice. It was to 
have a number of gmter successors— although, 
perhaps from tho dimonlty of giving a definitely 
didactic pumee to a work of art, tiie number u 
not large. But that the kind exists as a recognized 
dees is significant of tlie immense broadening of 
the scope of the novel which constituteB the mos^ 
obvious difierenoe between that of the 18th anc 
that of the 19th century. The greatly inoreasec 
complexity of life was one reason why the drama 
could no longer be, as in the EUzabetoan age, thr 


(haracteristie literary form. Something more flex- 
ble was needed, ana something which (with the 
irast growth in the number of those who demanded 
mental food) could be carried into a million homes 
wmote from cities and theatres. The novelists of 
uhe 18th. or even of the early 19th, cent, did not 
dream of the expansion whitm their form was to 
acquire. To realize the extent of the change, it is 
miy necessary to imagine the puzzled amazement 
ivitn which Sir Walter Scott would read one of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's sociological novels, such 
as Marcella or Sir Oeorge Treeeady. Thb sort of 
novel lias been written principally by English and 
American authors, and in the last half-century by 
'ihe Russians ; while, in his novels dealing with 
»he Modernist controversy, Fogazzaro in Italy re- 
minds ns again of Mrs. Ward’s Bobert Elemere 
and its seqnel of thirty years later. 

12. As Caleb Williame was the forerunner of 
Uncle Tom*8 Cabin and Oliver Tmet, so the extrava- 
gant mystery tales of Walpole and Mrs. Uodoliffe 
developed, with the growtli of a mure accurate 
knowledge of the life of tho past, into the historical 
novel. The first successful practitioner in this 
form (after vain efforts which may be siud to cover 
two thousand years, if we stretch the definition to 
include Xenophon’s Cyropmdia) was, by common 
consent. Sir Walter Scott. Avoiding the stiff 
pedaatvy of reproducing with antiquarian accuracy 
the exact speech and manners of the period in which 
his scene was laid, and the obvious absurdity of 
using those of his own day, he created, with the 
instinct of genius, a symlmlic mediom which should 
give the flavour of the old times without repelling 
the ordinary reader by its unfaniiliarity. The 
thing once done, a host of others followed along the 
same road. In English tho height was reached in 
Thackeray's Henry Esmond ; in France the splendid 
achievement of Dumas was, by his own coniession, 
made possible only by the example of Scsott. The 
Germans, representea, for instanco, by Georg Ebers, 
have had a tendency to display too much of that 
devotion to ecientific accuracy which so honourably 
charactorizes their work in other fields, and to 
allow their facts to be fused too little in the fire 
of the imagination. 

13. Towards the middle of tho 19th cent., as a 
conscious theory first in France, realism came to 
the front. It was i>artly nourished on a Romantic 
inheritance— the love of exact detail learned from 
Scott in the novel and from tlie Germans in the 
drama, and the interest in the humblest humanity 
taught by Dickens. Balzac— a materialist at heart, 
for all Ills authoritarian proclamation of religiouB 
priiiciples — studied French life in tho spirit of a 
naturalist, a zoologist ; the novel with him became 
an auxiliary to history instead of a work of imagina- 
tion and passion. Realism in literature does not 
always explain itself by the same philosophy ; but 
in the 19tn cent, it was the ohila of sensualism 
(in the philosophic meaning of the word) of two 
different kinds— the simple traditional sensualism 
of Condillac, which served Gautier and Flaubert 
as a basis for their theory of ' art for art’s sake ’ ; 
and the scientific sensnalism established by Comte 
under the name of Positivism (g^v.), which inspired 
the utilitarian realism of Zola. Theartof FlanWt, 
a development from Balzac, carried realism, if not 
in Madame Boveery, at least in ^Education eenti- 
meniale, as far as it could well go without ceasing 
to be art. It was the hoaet of Zola that he had 
taken the thing up where Flaubert left it, and that 
he had carried it to its logical oonclnsion. The 
experimental novel (as he chose to call it, taking 
the name of a book of Claude Bernard, La Midecine 
eepirimenteUe) 

* Is s conwqiMiios of th« sdentlfle srolatlon of the eve ; jt 
oontlnuwHd oonplotas tho work of the phynologiet ... It u 
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th« lilenture of our fcli^ntific m, an cliMwlciil oiid ronuntio 
Utonufeura corroaponded to on ago of schoUtvtioInn and thtoiogy 
{Lb Haman expiritnental, ]>. 22). 

Iluit with all hii* priile in hia thoories, Zola did not 
860 what a fatal admisHion he hari made when he 
Miid {Le Xaturttlisme au th^dtre, 1881, p. Ill): 
*The reaiistU: novel ia a corner of Nature aeen 
through a leiuporameiit' — Hhrough a formula* 
would fierliapH more aptly detwrilje the result in 
hiH own cane. He uees in liuiiiaiiity Hiinply la bSte 
humfiine-^the beast in all ita tranHlormations, but 
only the beiuft. This rather common characteristic 
of what ih called * realistic iictlon * may, one sup- 
poses, Iks explained by the fact that we arc more 
easily convinced hy the verisiniilitiide of evil than 
by that of good : if a saint is descrrilieti from exact 
(ihHcrvatioii, the reader will he inst iiicti vely inclined 
to credit the descrijition to the idealLstio imagina- 
tion of the writer. 

The term * realism,* of course, has l>een used in 
various senses— now os opp^ised to conventional- 
ism, now to idealism, now to the imaginative treat- 
ment, and again to sentimentalism. BU.ss Perry’s 
detinitiuii may be quote<l : * Kealistic fiction is that 
whicli does not shrink from the commonplace or 
from the unpleasant in the effort to depict things 
ns they are, life as it is’ (A Study of Prose Fiction. 
p. 2*29). If literature is to lie a transcript of actual 
existence, if liooks are nut to be, as the invalid 
Stevenson said of them in a wistful mood, *a 
mighty pale and bhxidless sulmtitute for life,’ there 
is much to bo said for truthful portraiture ; and it 
cannot lie denied that much of the eflect of the 
most famous work <if the earliest master of English 
prose fiction, Robinson Crusoe, comes from its 
wealth of exact and vivid detail. 

14. Hut in the broiulest sense of the question, 
from the ethical standjNiiiit, which rather than the 
purely technical must of necessity be that of the 
jtrcsnnt article, there seems little doubt that the 
idealistic treatment, within reasonable limits, is to 
Iks proftsrred. If iiction is read fur mere distraction 
ana relief, we see enough of real life, in all its 
sordid, unpleasant detail, to be glad, when we take 
un a book, to find our feet set on some pavement 
piptiHaater to tread than even the most faithful 
retiroduction of an exceedingly muddy street. 
And, now that tlie old PiiriLjiti scruple against 
siNUiding time in the reading of fiction has almost 
vanisheci, and the circle of readers has widened 
to include those who are most in need of enconrago- 
ment for their better impulses, it cannot l»e ques- 
tioned that, the kind of reading Avhich provides 
them w'ith liigh examples is the best in its eitect. 
The lady wiio wrote under the name of ‘Ouida* 
used to bo consitlered eminently unsuitable for 
^mission to Sunday-school libraries; yet there 
is a very delinite sense in which at least the 

g reater part of lier many books may be called far 
MS immoral than most of Dickens’, in whom a 
young man might search long before he found 
protKMcd to him any example of life so lofty and 
editying as the (perhaps unduly handsome and 
impressive) hero of Ihider Tivo Flays, So, in the 
Waverley Novels ‘life is seen at its bravest and 
its best ; and the young man who takes them as 
his guide to conduct stands small chance of playing 
cripple or cowaixl in human ntt'airs.’ We may not 
be fortunate enough to number among our acquaint- 
ances so noble a gentleman as Colonel Newcomo ; 
but there is none of us wdio will be tlie worse for 
passing an hour or two in his society by the help 
of Thackeray. ^ ^ ^ 

*1 have no brain altove the eyes,' Thackeray 
himself modestly said ; * I describe what 1 see 
and his eonteni)>orary Ralzac, the author of the 
modern idea of the novel os a ' human document,* 
might more truly have said tliia. Hut Thackeray 


undervalued his own powers — or else his vision 
was able to penetrate ixmeatb the superficial ap- 
pearances in a way that the realist seldom does. 
It is the ability to do this which makes the work 
of the idealist so much more abiding than that 
of the opposite school. They who depend (in 
^oleridgee judicial phrase) on ‘the mere manners 
and modes of the day’ will find their popularity 
waning — as that of Dickens has waned — when 
peoi»le are no longer able to be amused by recog- 
nizing the minute veracity of their portraiture. 
Thus we dismiss an old piiotograph aftOT a eur- 
Bory glance, and return to spend hours in gazing 
at the Sistino Madonna, true to the highest part 
of human nature after four hundred years. Thus 
Hen Jonsou is read only by professed students of 
literature, while Shakespeare enteiw into the daily 
life of the whole English-speaking race. 

15. Yet after the Romantic Movement, itself a 
reaction, had spent its force, it was only natural 
that naturalism should set in as a protest against 
the exaggerated idealism into which the Romanti- 
cists sonictimes ran. Still, in the first quarter of 
the 10th cent. Jane Austen had begun her career 
as a novelist by opposing to the extravagant senti- 
ments and impossible situations of the ‘Gothic’ 
school her humorously sensible picinres of life as 
she saw it. And so throughout Euroiie, from the 
middle of the century, the French iiiiluence has 
been felt, and many of the best known novelists 
have liecn thorough-going naturalists. In Spain, 
J’oreda was the father of the movement; Juan 
Valera, though not technically a realist, was no 
less real ; Emilia I’ardo Hozdn (Seiiora Quiroga) 
and the later Valdds have followed the same 
path. In Italy, Fogazzaro, Mathilde Serao, and 
d’Annnnzio have been the most widely known 
representatives of the tiu»dern tendency. In the 
Scandinavian north, Bjbnisen and Strindberg 
have won their renown under the same banner; 
while another Swede, Alinqvist (t 1866), had al- 
ready anticipated some of the problems and con- 
tentions of the realists of the last quarter of tlie 
century. 

The case of Russia is somewhat different from 
the others. The first novel in that language was 
published only in 1799, but a generation later 
began, with (Jogol, the sudden cfllorescence which 
startled and in no small degree influenced the 
Western world. As a matter of fact, though most 
of the results we have been considering were of 
French origin, Gogol hiul distinctly formulated the 
theory of the human document before the d^s of 
the Goncourta. One reason why Turgenieff and 
Dohtoyefski and Tolstoi have made so deep on 
impression outside their own country is that the 
Russian novel is the novel of uncivilized people 
giving us their impressions of civilization, trying 
to And out the meaning of life os if no one had 
ever thought about the matter before; but a 
reason deeper still is the burning oharity for 
suflering humanity which pervades their books. 
None of them bos purely literary aims — they seek 
truth and justice : the diflbrenco between them and 
some French realists is, the dilforence between the 
curious peeping visitor to a horaitol and the man 
who comes aching to bring comfort and healing to 
the Bufferors. 

into Germany, realism came from both sides, from 
France and from Russia ; but the unconquerable 
idealism innate in tlie German oharactor made tliis 
no thoroughly congenial soil for its growth. Max 
Kretzer promise«l to lie the leading German realist, 
but Muiiematural ism took hold of him. Even Buder- 
mann has not been consistently realistic ; and Haupt- 
mann, in spite of some pieces of brutal naturalism, 
has shown a tendency, which has also appeared in 
other quarters, to regard phenomena (found unsaUs- 
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f^g in theniBelres) merely as s5nnbola of deeper 
spiritual realities which are Just as true anti even 
more worthy of study. 

Id. In any survey of the fiction of the last fifty 
years, a special note must he made of the way in 
which some of the greatest writers of fiction have 
used the deeper, or at least more scientific, study* 
of psychology which marks our modern age, thus 
giving rise to the psydiological novel. It is this 
which gives to Browning’s ^Hietry a part at least 
of its great value ; but a wider use of it has been 
made by the novelists. George Eliot wrote her 
novels even more with her psychology than with 
her ethics, and attained a vividness m portraying 
the inner life which the novel had not yet seen. 
But she did not stop with the individual analysis ; 
■he strove to make her case typical, and to show 
^e working of the laws of the spiritual world, as 
immutable as those of the physical . The character' 
plot has tended to become the favourite form of the 
serious literary novel. Most of the noted writers 
of recent years, Turgenieif and Tolstoi and Dosto- 
yefski in Russia, Meredith and Hardy in England, 
Henry James and Howells in America, Bourget in 
France, Bifimsen and Sudermann in the north, 
Vald(&B and d'Annunsio in the south, have attained 
their principal effect by the penetrating subtlety 
of their character-studies. 

zy. Yet in the fiction of the last twenty-five 
years, especially in English, there has been a 
significant reaction against the attempt to limit 
the purpose of the novel first to a painstaking 
study of phenomena and then to a <leep analysis 
of their underlying causes. Suggested itself by 
Meredith’s Harry likhtmmd, exactly a quarter of 
a century ago Steveiison’s Priiuie Otto gave the 
signal for a new exodus into the * by-path iiieadow’s * 
of romantic fiction, followed soon by Anthony 
Hope with his Zenda sttiries, and then by a host 
of minor romancers. Their number and their 
popularity, whether they have gone back for their 
soiijects to the days *when knighthood was in 
flower’ or have laid their scene in some imaginary 
principality, are sufficient evidence of the exist- 
ence of a large nuinber of people prepared to 
welcome an escape from the inoreosing strenuous- 
ness of life into a world of play. 

The main body, nevertheless, of the most import- 
ant modern fiction, has been distinguished by a nigh 
seriousness not unbecoming to a branch of literature 
which is assuming such a predominant place and 
appears likely to keep it. The novel, from its 
flexibility best adapted to deal with the complexity 
of modem life, and as a pre-eminently social form 
of literature answering to the general tendencies 
of the age, has become the prevailing and obar- 
aeteristio literary form of our period ; making its 
way against prejudice, and without aasistanee, it 
lias supplanted the epic and the romance, it has 
taken precedence over the drama, over lyric poetiy, 
and over the essay. When Dante mirrored the 
world of the Middle Am in the Divma Commsdia, 
says Arthur Symons {Studies in Prase and Verse^ 
London, 1904, p. 5), 

'poetry could still repment sn SGre and yet be poetry. But 
to-dey poetry oaA no longer re p rewent more then tbe tool of 
thlnge : it hM taken refuge from the terrible improvemcnta of 
cirilisstlon In n divine erauelon, where It tinge, dieregarding 
the many voioei of the street Prose oomei, offering Italnflnlte 
oap^ty lor detsil; and It la by the infinity of its detidl that 
the novel, as Balsao created It, has become the modern epic,' 

The increasing democratisation of literature, 
allowing many a man to write with a slender 
equipment of education in the French sense, and 
Often with only too little in the English, and giving 
a thirst for reading to thousands with almost none 
of either, constitutes a grave daufcer. The money 
rewards of the successful novelist idlnre to the 
profession not a few men destitute of any sense 


of responsibility for the use of their gifts; and 
the fact that these rewards are often to he won by 
pandering to the unrefined or actually base tastes 
of the nimtitude tlirows a temptation in their way 
which some otherwise well-etulowed writers have 
not been able to resist. But in the right hands 
the novel, ^ the very fact of its being so closely 
in touch with actual life, has a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to take a large share in moulding the 
thought of the new age. It will do well if it 
listens to the suggestion of Matthew Arnold’s 
often -quoted definition of poetiy, and takes as 
its mission the offering of a coiistruotive criticism 
of life. 
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FIJI.—!. Geography, ethhology, ahd his- 
tory, — The Archipelago of Fiji is one of the 
largest in the Pacific Ocean. Tbe group comprises 
164 islands lying between the latitudes of 15” and 
19” S. and the longitudes of 177 R. and 178 W., 
of which about 70 are inhabited. Vitilevu, the 
largest island, is about 80 miles long and 66 wide. 
It is drained by four rivers, which, owing to the 
heavy rainfall and tlie formation of the watenheds» 
are disproportionately large for the size of the 
island. Tne soenoiy is iniiiiitely varied and beauti- 
ful. Some of the islands ore volcanic mountain 
masses clothed with timber to their suiiimits; 
others are upheaved coral reefs with jireoipitous 
cliffs, honeycombed with caverns ; others ore low- 
lying, with palms growing to the water's edge. 
There are streams of limpia water everywhere, and 
in the larger islands are rolling plains of grass 
dotted with chimps of timber, as in an English 
park. The climate is tropical, but in tlie hottest 
months the temperature rarely reaches 90”, The 
soil is very fertile, and to an expert gardener like 
the Fijian it yields abundance of fo^ for a very 
small expenditure of labour. There are no danger- 
ous animals, and even the risks of navigation are 
minimized by the fact that all Uie larger islands 
may be coastM in smooth water within the harrier 
reel. 

These fsets have had their bearing nmui the 
character of the natives, who are of Melanesinn 
stock, strongly modified by the blood of Polynesian 
immigrants from Tonga and Samoa. They are a 
fine, rousonlar people of a dark-brown colour, in- 
clining in individuals to the light red of tlie Poly- 
nesian. The custom of bleaching the hair with 
lime and frizzing it out like an enormous wig odds 
inches to their apparent stature. In heathen times 
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th«ir abundant leUnre from the buMineMof food- 
planting waH occupied in incessant warfare, which 
ted to the formation of powerful confoderationa 
under a single ohief, the weaker triijes enrolling 
themselves as his subjocts in return for prot^tion. 
As ancestor- worshippers they deserted their own 
discredited anoestor-goila in favour of those of tb^ 
protector, whom tiiey regarded as tlie incarnation 
of deities able to protect them from injury. 8u^ 
cessfttl expeditions were always followed by canni- 
balism ; the liodies of the slam were offered to the 
gods before being eaten, and there appean to have 
been a religious significance in tlie praoticie, which 
raised it almost to the status of a rite. But, with 
all their ferocity in war, the Fijians are a courteous 
and rather timid people, hospitable to visitors, 
anxious to please, ceremonious in their manners. 
They have a strong feeling for aristocratic institu- 
tions, which even the introduction of Western 
comi)etition has failed to eradicate. 

The islands came somewhat late into the field of 
colonization. Though they were sighted by Tas- 
man in 1042, it was not until the middle of the 19th 
cent, that Europeans acauired much iqflnenco. By 
1874 the majority of the natives had nominally 
adopted Christianity, either as Wesleyans or as 
Roman Catholics. In that year the most influ- 
ential chiefs, acting under the pressure of claims 
for compensation by the United States, ceded the 
group to Great Britain, and Fiji liooaiiie a British 
Colony. Unfortunately annexation had setarcely 
l>een proclaimed when an epidemic of measles 
swept away 40,000 natives out of a total isipulation 
of lfi0,000. Since that date the pmmlatioii has 
declined year by year to a total of 87,<KH) in 1011. 
It now seems to be stationary. The natives are 
sharing, not altogether to their moral advanta^^e, 
in the material [irosperity of the islands, having 
leased their Bu])erfluous lands t<i Sugar Companies 
for a substantial rent. Nevertheless, many ot their 
old superstitions are still cherished in secret, and 
are certain to influence them if Uiere should ever 
bo dangerous discontent with their alien rulers. 

11. The Fijian deities fall naturally 

into two great divisions, the Kalou^Vu^ (root or 
orijLpnal gods), and the Kalou-Ycdo (spirit gods, i.e, 
del hod mortals). 

z. The Kalou-Vu.— There is reason to think 
that the Kalou-Vu were of Polynesian origin, 
brought to Fiji from the east, ana imposed upon 
conquered Melanesians in addition to thoir own 
pantheon of deified mortals. Whether the Kalou- 
Vu ever existed as mortals is unoortain : at any 
rate, their mortal eareer was very remote. The 
Melanesiaiis were ancestor-worshippers, and their 
religion was so closely interwoven with their social 
polity that it is impossible to disentangle them. 
The Melanesian idea was that the spint of the 
ancestor was inherent in his descendant, the chief 
of the tribe, and in the smaller communities the 
ohief was both spiritual and temporal. He was 
saluted in the same way as the spirit which was 
present in the temple, and the firstiruits {q,v.) were 
bronght to him as representing the god oAncreose. 
As the community grew in importance by conquest 
or intrigue, the wielding of the temporal power 
became irksome, and the tendency was for the 
chief to delegate the executive duties of his office, 
while reserving for himself the dignity and emolu- 
ments dne to his spiritual rank. Thus, in all the 
large confederations in Fiji except Kewa there was 
a spiritual Hoko Tut ana a temporal Vunivalu, 

I Hw word kalau b uisd m sn sdjaotlve for sn3'thiiiB sopor- 
tstlvo, olthor good or bad. Probably the word wae ongiiiallT 
a root-word implying wonder or esteem. It is sometimes used 
as sn sxpresslon of llattery--as * You are kalmt' or *a katou 
peopls.’ applied to European! either In polite disbelief In some 
Invsnfiicn or plooo of mechanfem, or as a disclaimer of any wish 
to imltsls them. On vu see Codrington, iretoiMeions, 128, 170 l 


who were the * analogues of the Mikado and the 
Shoaun of Japan. 

Not every chief was deified ; the weak and vacil- 
lating or lethargic chief might have offerings made 
to his ifUBitet for a few months after his bunal, but 
he was soon forgotten. In moments of danger or 
4ifficttlty men would go and weed the grave ai 
a powerful chief, and deposit offerings upon it 
bewuse he was remombeM by tradition as the 
protector of his people, and he remained the KeUtm* 
Yolo of the tribe until the death of one of his 
descendants whose reputation overshadowed his. 

(1) Ndenffei, the most important of the KaUm^ 
Vu, was an exception to the rule that the KtUou- 
Vu were Polynesian importations The sagas relat- 
ing to him prove clearly that he was a Melanesian 
ancestor, perhaps among the first Melanesian immi- 
grants into tlie group (see EBE L 442P). Ndengei, 
m the form of an enormous serpent, was believed 
to inhabit a cave in the mountains of Vitilevu be- 
hind Rakiraki, at a place near Kauvandra. When 
the earth quaked tlie people said : * Ndengei is 
turning over.* The people of the neighbourhood 
were severely taxed in oirerings to him ; every year 
several hundred hogs and turtles were earned to 
tlie mouth of the cavern, which the priests ap- 
proached on knees and elbows. One of them ven- 


tured into the cave to proffer the request. If the 
prayer were for a good crop, he would reappear 
witn a piece of yam in his hand which the god had 
given him ; if for rain, he would be dripping with 


water; if for victory, a firebrand would be flung 
out in token that the enemy would be consuoie^ 
or the clashing of clubs would be heard, one for 
each of the enemy who would be slaughtered. 
Ndengei was not actually worshipped beyond the 
limit of his own district, but his reputation ex- 
tended over all parts of the group except the eastern 
xslanda His influence was pro^bly declining be- 
fore the arrival of the missionaries, for there is a 
humorous song in which Uto, his descendant, is 
represented as visiting the public feasts for the 
god*8 portion, and returning with the rueful intelU- 
genoe that nothing but the under-shell of the turtle 
was allotted to him. 

In some versions, Ndengei appears as the oreator 
of mankind ; but he has no emotions, sensations, or 
appetites, except that of hunger. Others have it 
that his son, Kokoiiiautu, created the land: he 
scooped it up from tlie ocean-bed, and, where his 
flowing garment trailed acrosa it, there were sandy 
beaches ; where his skirt was looped up, the coast 
was rooky. It was he who taught men to make 
fire. The people of Rakiraki thought that the 
missionaries had come to teach them some variant 
of their own cult : ' Ndengei,’ they said, * is the 
true God, and, if Jehovah is also the true Ood, 
then Jehovah is another name for Ndengei.’ Many 
years afterwards, during the heathen r^apse under 
Navosavakondna, the same argument was used to 
show that his teaching did not dash with that of 
the mission, but was merely a newer revelation. 

The great saga of Ndengei is too long to give 
within the limits of this article ; it recounts how 
the god, then merely an irascible old man, as no 
doubt he was in his earthly career, had a tame 
pigeon which used to awaken him from slumber : 
now his two grand-nephews, from whom he had 
taken the bird, killed it with a bow and arrow and 
defied him to punish them ; how they took refuge 
with Rokola, the chief of the Carpenter clan ; how 
there was war in the sacred mountain, and the 
Carpenter clan were besieged by Ndengei in the 
fortress of Kauvandra ; how, aiter many strata- 
gems, in the end they were flooded out, and how 
the two young men escaped the deluge in a canoe, 
and sailed away to the far West. Fijian myi^ 
has it that some day they will come again, bnng- 
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ing tlie minannium with them. When Europeane 
fiiit anived in the group, they were udd to be the 
desoendeats of theee two young gods. 

fSUM btltof la tht iMoad oobbIds of Ndongil^ gnuid-Bephowi 
mur rmmamt whtamr thoio it polltlotl anrvit tinons tht 
FIJhni. ItwMolevtrlsrtunitdtoaoeountla thtTukahtrttyin 
1886, whta Ndungamol, o aatlTt of Kondnuuil-M, a TillMro vary 
ntar Kaktavaadra, want thraugh tht mountain dtatrlctaaortt^ 
praaohiiis a rtUgloD which waa a compound of tht Ndtngti cult 
and Ohrlttianlty. Ht bad with him ooattoiatad water which 
oonftirod immortality (feha) upon all who drank of it, and hia 
IhllowarB wart tnatnioted In axtidaaa which wart midway 
batwaan a nativa war-danoa and Buropaan military drill. 
Btoosniahig that tha Obriatian mlaaloua had too llm a hold 
upon tha natlvaa to ba opanly defla^ ha daclaiad that 
Nathirlkaumoli and Nakanaarobana, tha twina who had made 
war agahiat Ndangal, ware In reality the coda whom Uia white 
man called Jehovah and Jaaoa, baing uoabla to pronounce thair 
nativa namaa. Thera waa aoma oontroveray about tha identity 
of Ndenoal, aoma holding that ha waa identical with tha Ohria- 
tian God ; othaia that ha waa Satan, alnoa Satan alao aaaumad a 
aaipant form. Biblloal namaa ware given to tha plnoaa near 
Nakanvandra. Tha twin goda were about to ravlalt Fiji with 
all tha dead ancaatora in thair train; tha white man ware to ba 
axpallad, and tha tribal lands ware to ba aharad out among 
tha faithful. A day was fixed for the arrival of tha goda ; and 
there can ba no doubt that Buropaans living In remote dlatricta 
would have been maaaacrad If tha prophet had not been 
arrested and deported to Hotuma. In 1808 the heree}* broke 
out atreah under a new prophet who had bean Ndungumol*i 
lieutenant, but tha movement waa promptly auppreaied by tha 
Government. 

It waa evident from tha behaviour of the oonverte that the 
hereay aatiafled a rellgioua craving for the occult, which te not 
appealed by the W^ealeyan miaaion. Ndungumol dealt in 
mlnolM; h» water of immortality* hla power to confer per- 
petual vifglnlty* hia conimuulnga vdth the godi behind a 
curtain in the temple of Velelembo, and hla preeagei of the 
early oomliig of the anoeatore and the expulalon of the 
foreigners kept the people In a simmer of excitement, which 
waa ni attractive contnai with the dull round of church-going 
and lax-paying Impoaed by tha foreignera. Thla new form of 
anoeetor-woranfp had muoh In common with the outbreak of 
Hauhauiam among the Maoris during the Maori war, and it 
might well have been as daogeroua to the safety of Buropeans. 

(2) Next iu order to Ndeugei ia NdatUhina (the 
torch-bearer), the god of the seafaring and fiehing 
tribes. These tribw own no 1an<l, and from the 
fact that they all worship the same god it may be 
inferred that they had a common ongin. By the 
nature of their occupation, fishing tribes are prone 
to scatter widely, and the fact that they arc land- 
less seems to show that they are late arrivals, who 
attached themselves to the chief for protection. 
Such a people would naturally disseminate the 
traditions of their gods widely throughout the 
group. Ndauthina, though probably a foreim 
unportation, had temples in various places. He 
was the fire-god ; when he was small, his love of 
light prompted his mother to bind lighted reeds 
upon liis head, and now he roams the reefs at 
night, crowned with a flaming brazier. He loves 
night attacks, and flashes light on the defences an 
a beacon to the besiegers ; in human form be sells 


of the month the priest sounds the oonseerated 
conch, the people raise a neat shout from village 
to village, and work and pli^ begin again. Ratu- 
mai-mbultt lies in serpent form in a cavern near 
Namara, whither food is carried to him once a year. 
Unlike the other gods, he drinks no kava ; the 
noise of the wind and the blast of the conch are 
meat and drink to him. 

(4) The ehark^ged^ who is the tutelary divinity 
of many tribes unrelated to one another, probably 
had his origin in totemism. Waterhouse gives tha 
following list of names under which he is invoked : 

' He -who -is •outside -the -Canoe* ; ‘Ciroumnavi- 
gator-of-Yandua'; * Feeder-of-Fishes ' ; *Lover-of- 
Canoe-Bpars * ; * Waylayer * ; ‘ Bover-of-the-Man- 
groves * ; * Expectant - Follower * ; * Heady • for • 
Action*; * Bail - Cleaner * ; ' Lord - Shark - that - 
Calls * ; * Tabu-white ’ ; * Tooth - for - Raw - Flesh.' 
Tribes that worshipped the shark under the same 
title lutd a common origin, but those who knew 
him by diflerent names acknowledged no sneh 
bond. Thus, a tribe that called him 'Outside- 
the-Canoe* recognized no tie with those who in- 
voked the * Circuninavigator-of-Yandua.’ As in 
other totemistic systems, the shark -god is bene- 
ficent to his worshippers who, in their turn, are 
forbidden to eat his flesh. 

Mena, a native of Boro, capsised In the open tea, called upon 
'Outelde-the-Oanoe* to save him. and a ebarkroiie and towed 
him safe to land by hie back fin. I>urinir the invasion of Natewa 
In 1848, a shark Jumped acroM a wsr-canoe, turned over to 
■bow the tatuing on his belly, and leaped back into the eea to 
lead hie votaries to the attack. 

Though the attention paid to the shark-god 
almost entities him to raiik as eKalou-Vu, he is 
probably no more than a totem, like the hawk, the 
eel, the lizard, and the prawn— all recognized as 
having a tutelary position with certain tribes, who 
nevertheless bad erected temples to ancestor-gods 
{KidmhYalo). Totemism in Fiji did not affect the 
social system in any way ; It had no influence on 
the marriage laws or on the belief in a future 
state. 

a. The Kalou-Yalo.— -It has been explained that 
most of the tribes in Fiji admitted a more or less 
close relationship to a trilie that worshipped the 
same ancestor-god ; the tie was called iauvu (* the 
same root’}. (Bee ERE i. 443^) It does not 
follow that the god to whom the tie of tautm was 
traced had a temple and a priest in Ixith the 
oommunities. In most cases, some later chief of 
strong oharaoier had monopolized the religious 
instincts of his descendants, and much depended 
upon the priest, for the chief exercised no sacer- 
dotal function himself, but was content to stand 
aside, and leave this rather menial office to the 


know that Ndauthina has been amongthem, and 
that they will not see another sun. His pranks 
are past reckoning ; when men are hatching plots 
against his favourites, a voice cries * Pooh * through 
the reed- walls, and he flies off to warn his friends of 
the imjpending treaoheiy. He tempts warriors to 
embark in rotten canoes which he himself buoys 
up, in order to put them at the mercy of their 
enemies. He is the god of adulterers, whom he 
helps by tempting the object of their desires. 
Only his worshippers, the fiuermen, are safe from 
his trlcka 

(3) Ratu-mai-mbuiu (Lord from Hades), though 
worshipped as a local divinity in eastern Vitilevu, 
is also, no doubt, of foreign origin. Through him 
earth gives her increase. In December he 
pours sap mto the fruit-trees, and pushes the 
young shoots through the soiL Throughout that 
monui it is tabu to beat the drum, to blow the 
conch, to dance, to plant, to fight, or to sing songs 
at sea^ lest the god should be disturbed and quit 
the ewth before his work is finished. At the end 


That the origin of the teroplo wss to be found in the tomb 
wu shown In 1886, In the Uttw native revolt at Scankanka, In 
Vanualevu, where the first act of the liaeunrenta wae to weed 
the grave of the late chief and preient kava to hie spirit. 
Imploring his aid in the revolt ; toe next was to kill ana eat 
a native Government official, oannlhallim having a religions 
signlflcanoe. fVom wseding a grave it was but a st^ to 
building a temple for the shdter of the spirit. 

3 . Priests and oraclefi.— -The practical applica- 
tion of the Fijian religion lay in the oracle ; there 
was no ritual except in the presentation of offerings, 
and everytlung depended upon the support of the 
high chiefs. Whether they Mlieved in the inspira- 
tion of the priests, or whether the priests believed 
in their own inspiration, it is not easy to say, but 
there was certainly an understanding between the 
two orders ; the priest depended for subsistence 
upon the offerings made to the god, and the priest 
whose oracles were unfavourable to the cnief's 
policy saw hia temple falling into deet^ and his 
larder empty. On the other hand, unfavourable 
oracles, eripeoially in time of war, had so demessing 
on influonoe upon the common people that the 
chief had the best reason for keepmg thepnest in 
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jyfood humour ; both knew that rif^ither eould ntand ; 
firm without the Hupport of the oilier. | 

Williauw (in his Fiji and (/«« Fi/iann) rt* lal e» how th« king , 
of Th«h»undruve, on the eve of • werJik© expedition, Alioweu j 
one of the gocle to be put off with n •ingle puddiiiff, Inat-cod of , 
the turtle whii*h the prteet had expected In the division of the • 
teaet. Tbut night the gofJ vleited the priest, and foretold de- 
feat, and, aa a o<itiHe<)ucnot‘, the king decided to abandon the 
expraltion. In .'inoiher case, himwer, nialtemtook a different 
tarn. ' Wiio urr- on r ' asked the chief angrily \ * Who is your 
god f If you make u etir, I will cat you.' 

Tho prioMlhomJ iLself with hereditary, though any 
clever rogue who could simuJate iuMpiration and 
make a lucky foreca.st of eventn might obtain re- 
cognition. He liad, however, to brave the opposi- 
tion of the hereditary priests, who looked very 
coldly upon the uinatciir. The pries ts were not 
always the chief's tools ; sometimes they gave 
cxproHsioTi to popular iliscontent at some act of 
tyranny : ' 'I'he famine is dcv<mriug ^ou, because 
you gave the great camie to Tonga in.sti*a<l of to 
Mhaii*; ^This hurricane was sent to punish you 
liecause you refuscsl the prineeMi to tlie king of 
Kewa.* 

Tlie priests ranked according to the importance 
of the god to whom they iiiiiiisterod ; they were 
generally of humble birlh, though in Ilewa, a few 
years licfore the arrival of the inissionarieH, the 
ctliiefs had found it necessary to disestablirih the 
whole of the )»riestly <*Aste on account of their 
arrogance, and to pretend that niemliers of the 
ruliiig family had themstdves received iiisni ration. 
The discstamished priests tinmed lately rcll into 
their proper place, a very humble one.' 

4. Gods Of the after- world. — Hcsules the Kalou- 
Vu and the Knlou-Yalo^ there was a class of gods 
who had neither teni pies nor p riests. They haunted 
well' known spots on the road hy which the shades 
passt'd to their last resting-place ; but, as they loft 
the living uninolested, there vtm 110 need for pro- 
|)iiiatory oiler ings (see EUE i. 444*). Hie following 
IS a translation of a fragment of the poem in which 
these Ijeliefs are preserved. It is put into the 
mouth of the slia<les newly arrived in the presence 
of the gods at Nakauvnmfra : 

' My IjnrdH, in ill funhion are we buried. 

Burled •taring up iiir<o heaven, 

We eee tlie ncud flying over the eky. 

We are worn out witli the feet eUmping In the earth. 

The raftem of our house (the riba] are torn asunder. 

The eysH with which we gaxed on one another are destroyed ; 
The noee a'llh which we kism^ has fallen in ; 

The breast to which we embraced is ruined ; 

The thighs with whJoh we claM|ieri have fallen away ; 

Tlie lips with which we smileil are decayed ; 

The teeth S'ith which we bit hove showered down ; 

Gone Is the hand which threw the linka etit:k, 

Kolled away are the hawks' stones [teatinulil. 

Boiled away are the blunten of rasoni [the pubes were 
shaved). 

Hark to the lament of the mosquito ; 

** Well it is that they should die and imss onwani, 

But alas for my ooncli-sbell (the ear] that they liave taken 
awsy ! ” 

Hsrk to the lament of the fly : 

** Well it Is that they should die and pass onward. 

But alas for the eye from which I drank i ” 

Hark to the lament of the black ant : 

** Well It is that they should die smi pass onward. 

But alas for my whale's tooth [the male oignii, the most 
vulnerable point of attack for that insect when a native 
•Its down] that they have taken away I " ' 

The Fijiairn diHlike of their own burial custom 
of stamping the earth into the grave was shown in 
the ^e of the chief of Lakemba, who begged the 
missionaries t<i give him a w'ooden coffin to be 
buried in, that his IxMiy might nut lie trampled on. 

With all its erndeness and 8im])iicity, the story 
of the Salaniyalo (the Path of the Shades) is not 
¥rithont beauty and pathos. There is, it may be 
remarked, a suggestion of Greek myth in the 
ghostly ferryman and in the Water of Solace, by 
which the Fijians, whose emotions are transient, 
excuse the shortness of their mourning for the dead. 

* **** approaching the gods, see CouHuaios 

wrm Dirrr (Fijian). 


When the shaSe drinks fnim this spring, he fomts 
all the sorrows of his life, and ceases to weep ; *ali 
his friends also ceased their weening, for they forgot 
their sorrow and w'ere consoled.* There is pathos 
also in the episode of the shades of little cluldreu, 
hanging like bats from the branches of a tree, 
. waiting for their fathers or their mothers to come 
along the road, and rejoicing when the shade tells 
tJiem that the hair of their mother has turned grey, 
and the sinuke of her cooking -fire hangs along the 
gnmnd, for tliey know that she uill soon f>e with 
them. 

The poem throws light upon the moral ethics of 
the Fijians. The most heinous oriines are cowardice 
and idleness, and their pas.<<port to BuJotu is a life 
of rapine and a violent death. So contemptible 
was a natural death that the shade was commanded 
to re-enter the body, and die respectably. Seeing 
the misfortiineH that overtook the spirit in its 
last jouracy, it is surprising that the shades do 
not all obey Tuleya when Tie offers to let them 
return to life. 

Light is altui thrown upon the fact, which filled the 
early missionaries with surprise, that the widows 
of a dead chief insisted upon being strangled at hip 
funeral, although it was notorious that they did 
not love him. it was their good name that was at 
stake ; for we read that, when a shade throw his 
whale's tooth at the pandaiiiis tree and missed his 
aim, ami know thereby that his wives would not be 
strangled, he went on his way weeping, for ho had 
now a proof that they hail been unfaithful to him 
in life.^ 

5. Witchcraft {ndraunn ikau, lit. * leaves ’). — ^Tlie 
practice of witchcraft, which controlled the sanita- 
tion and medical treatment of the Fijians, had its 
root in their religious beliefs. Their reasonini? on 
the subject of disease is common to all primitive 
races. Health being the normal condition of all 
except the very aged, they argued that sickness 
and death must lie the work of some malevolent 
agency, Divine or human. Instead of * Whom the 
gods love die young,’ primitive man reads: *An 
enemy hath done this.’ It did not need any special 
skill to practise as a wizard, although certain 
persons of both sexe.s acqiiired a sinister rermtation, 
and took fees for this kind of murder. All that a 
professional wizard required was something in- 
timately connected with the person of the victim — 
a lock of his hair, a scrap of nis food, or a garment 
that lie had worn. These things, together witli 
certain herbs, would be stulM into a hollow 
bambciu, with or without the uttering of a spell, 
and bidden in the thatch of the victim’s house, or 
in the ctosb of his bed-place ; in a little while he 
would begin to refuse nis food and to pine and 
sicken, and, unless something were then done in 
the shape of counter-spells to reassure him, he would 
die from sheer frij^ht. 

The terror of witchcraft was never absent from 
the mind of the Fijian. The sceptic who laugh^ 
at the pretensions of the priests trembled at the 
power of the wizard, who was not neoessaiily a 
priest. It was a lucrative l^t a dangerous pro- 
xession, for the trausaction could never be kept quite 
secret, and the wizard had to brave the resentment 
of the victim’s family. The fear of witchcraft led 
men to bury or bum offal and refuse, which might 
give the wizard his op}»ortunity, and consequently it 
onmred a rough system of sanitation. When it was 
believed that a siok man had been bewitched, every 
effort wiu made to find the magical bamboo; for, 
if It could be discovered and destroyed, he would 
recover. Failing this, another wizard was hired to 
make a counter-spell, which was often effective 
through the fresh hoM which it infused into the 
sufferer. If the victim died, the wizard would 
1 Fortotoic-mvuidiiitaU,SMOoiiiiiinosw^ 
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olaim hi* reward by attending the funeral with a 
blackened face; and bold indeed would be the 
em|doyer who dared to withhold the protnuied pay- 
ment. In some plaoee, any auddeu death Ming 
ascribed to witchcraft* a promsional wizsjrd* though 
entirely innocent of the black art on this occasion, 
would appear at the funeral with a sooty face, in the 
hope tliat some one who had an interest in the 
death would pay him the fee he had never earned. 
In some cases, where the bewitched person obstin- 
ately refused to fall Ul, secret murder might be 
done. Many of the European residents believe 


who have* according to our ideas, passed beyond 
^he duties of ohild^hood ; it diflers from family 
liety, which attaches to all the members of the 
Wily; and, again, it differs from piety in its 
older and more general sense, which may exist 


or to those who take tiieir place, and in a meta- 
phorical sense it may be extended to the Deity, 
should the latter be thought of as father or 
mother ; here, however, tiliar piety becomes rever- 
ence (9. v.). An evidence for this double sense of 


that poison is used in such cases, but in one notable the term lies in the fact that the family relation 


instance — ^the murder of the chiof of Mlmreta in ship and the religi 
1884 — ^the wisard had earned his fee by cleaving combined in various ^ 
the chiefs skull with an axe from behind. a. Among non-Chi 

The Fijians seem to have a definite belief that many tavagt peoples 
the bewitched person is poMssed by on evil spirit, said to exist, the age 
and some of tho old practitioners use the o|>eration or forced to comniil 
of massage to drive tliis nimble spirit into one of their usefulness (so 
the extremities, from which it can be drawn out Exposure, Old Ag 
by the fingers and fiuug away. out of account, how 

Besides the wisards who practised the deadly art piety allied ivith 1 
of witchcraft, there were others who specialized in ancestor is revered 
the detection of crime. When property was stolen, worsliip of the dead 
the owner took a present to the seer, and told him fear tliat the spirit 
of his loss. Bidding the man pronounce the names vivors, or in the wisl 
of all those whom he susjiectM, the soor fell into must. nevertlmiesB, 1 
deep abstraction, and presently stopped the man belioi in the interest 1 
at a certain name, announcing that an itching in the desiro of winnir 
Ms side or in one of his fingers or toes proved that of securing their aii 
the name just uttered was tliat of the thief. If frequently eoalesoes 
the seer belonged to the same village, and knew explanation, nor is 
all the people, lie would dispense with tho names ; he sometimes becom< 
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ship and the religious relationship are found 
xmilnned in various ways. 

3 . Among non-Christian pMpies.—(l) Amongst 
many tavagt peoples^ filial piety can hardly be 
said to exist, the aged being siinjily put to death, 
or forced to commit suicide, as having sunived 
their usefulness (see artt. Abandonmknt and 
Exposure, Old Age). Leaving sucii barbarity 
out of account, however, we generally find filial 
piety allied ivith ancestor-worship. Tho dead 
ancestor is revered as a spirit ; and, while the 
worsliip of the dead not seldom originates in the 
fear tliat the spirit may work harm to the sur- 
vivors, or in the urish to keep it at a distance, we 
must. nevertholesB, not ignore the other side, viz. 
belief in the interest and syinpalliy of the departed, 
the desire of winning their favour, and the \\o\hs 
of securing their aid. That the ancestral spirit 
frequently eoalesoes with tho death-god needs no 
expWation, nor is any needed for the fact that 


aJl the people, lie would dispense with tho names ; he sometimes becomes the hero who instructed his 
his body began to twitch convulsively, and he him- people in the various useful crafto, such as boat- 
self would call out the name of the tliiof. If he tmiiding, etc., or, again, that he is merged in the 
was lucky enough to hit upon the right man— and Creator, the * Great Spirit ’ who takes a fatherly 


an intimate knowledge of his fellow- tribesmen often interest in the welfare of the tribe. From this 
set him upon the right track— the oireitder w^ould we may infer that filial piety was originally a 
confess, tor to brazen out a theft against the blending of the religious and moral aflections that 
evidence of a wizard’s little finger demanded an cluster round the natural fact of a oommon descent, 
impudence which no Fijian could aspire to. The the deseendants not only finding in tlieir reverence 
proper course for a person wrongfully accused by a for their ancestor a bond of union, but also feeling 
wizard was to pay a fee to a rival seer to * press a certain common dependence, not unmingicd with 
down’ the fee paifi to the other; Ais great toe would awe, and suffused with a moral element, though, 
then begin to tingle in his client’s favour. of course, selfish motives might also be present. 

Acasenfthtakindoccurmlin 1886. when theohlrfofTiMwwa Tho object of Buch piety is the ancestor, who is 
was wrongfully a(fc;uBed of einbezBllng’ the dletrtct funds, and, at once the hero, the death-god, and the Creator- 
upon the evidence of a seer, he proecouted bis sUnderers In the ^f|iQ the same time is the head of the 

provincial court. ^ tribe or family, and is regarded as a liighei l)eing. 

An even surer method of detecting crime was 1^ to lie treated with all reverence. Here we see a 
palamki (soul -stealing). It was the niiMest form synthesis of religion and piety ; and similar con- 


tribe or family, and is regarded as a higher l)eing, 
to 1)6 treated with oil reverence. Here we see a 
synthesis of religion and piety ; and similar coii- 
bf trial by ordeal ever devised, but no boiling water ceptions will be found every wliere, even in the 
or hot ploughshare could have been as effective, highest forms of religious life. The manner in 
The suspected person was summoned to the presence which piety towards ancestors or parents is figured 
of the chiof, who called for a scarf ; usually the amongst tiie various peoples is as varied as the 
man confessed at the bare mention of the instro- character of the peoples themselves. On the lower 
ment ; but if he did not, the cloth was waved over planes of thought, religious reverence and reverence 
his head until his yalo (spirit) was entangled in it, for the head of the family are not os yet disengaged 
and the cloth was then folded together and naileil from each other, and piety at this stage rests u]M)n 
to the prow of the chief’s canoe. The man then natural feeling rather than upon distinct conoep- 


went mad, for the insane are understood to he those tions. But, as soon as the idea of a comprehensive 
whose souls have been stolen away. order makes itself felt in the religious conscious- 

Lm«ATims.-P. DUUm. Fopaps in the Sowth sstat, London, ness, ancestor-worship and family piety ore each 
1828 ; C. Wilkes, Parrativ qf UnUed StaUM JSxptwring Sx- assigned a place in this order, and are clearly 
pedUUm, do. 1852 ; J. E. Journal of a CrniMe onumo discriminated. 

(2) In Egypt there exieted a widely diffu^ 
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_ _ (2) In JCaypt there existed a widely diffused 

A«!o!^t 3 ^noi!irm!umi’'P worship of the dead, which, however, was dis- 
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FILIAL PIETY.— X. Definitioii and scope.— the cardiimrimjwrUnce of piety, more particularly 
Filial piety is distinguished from filial obedience as shown towards parents, that heyahies 
by uleD that it ii incumbent even upon those worship simply as a means of fostering it. Tlir 


subordination is deemed to be tiio supreme law of 
heaven, and finds its specific expression in piety. 
ConfuriuB (o.o.), indeed, insists so strongly upon 
the cardinal imj^rtance of piety, more particularly 
as shown towaras parents, that he values ance^)t- 
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piety U itself a form, in fact the chief form, 
of subordination. Of. KTiiica and Morality 
(Chinese) and Family (Chinese). 

(4) Among the lirahnuttM a special motive for 
marriage is the desire to bring up a son who shall 
one day be able to make the appropriate sacrifice 
to the manes of the father. The main responm- 
bility in the matter of filial regard thus rests with 
the male, and piety stands in the closest connexion 
with worsiiip of the dead. 

(5) Among the Persians^ a very different view 
of things appears in the later Gdth&s. Among 
the supreme duties of believers are reckoned the 
service of Ahura Mazda and the worship of the 
Earth, the mother who bears mankind — a point 
of special significance, since this mother ranKs as 
the head of all women. This view is intimately 
allied with the idea that the life-giving ]K)wer as 
represented in motherhood, and the veneration and 
homage accorded to it, form one of the most effec- 
tive means of overcoming the daevas, or demons. 

(6) Among the Homans, filial piety was based 
ufKin different grounds altogether. Tliey likewise, 
it is true, worshipped the manes ; bnt the reverence 
which they accorded to the paterfamilias had 
really a legal basis. According to the XII Tables, 
the father Yiad absolnte authority over his children, 
and it was this legal relationship that provided the 
foundation for filial piety. Even a son of mature 
age was still under |iatenial jurisdiction in family 
aflairs, and could not possess, or accjuire, anything 
on his own account so long as his father lived. 
Tiie father had the right to sell his children ; he 
had even the * |K»wer of life and death '—a pre- 
rogative, however, which was sulisequently circum- 
scribed by use and wont, and was finally abrogated 
in the Imperial period. The XII Tables, never- 
theless, left a door open for the son’s emanciriation, 
the procedure being that the fatlier sold tiie son 
three times to the pater fidneiarins, who on his 
pari had promised not to retain possession. The 
predominantly legal character of filial piety among 
the Romans is thus quite unmistakable, though the 
sentimental side was by no means excluded, as 
appears. from the fact that in 603 A.U.C. 
a temple was erected in honour of Pietas, the 
occa.sioh Ijcing that a daughter had preserved the 
life of her father with milk from her breast 'while 
he lay in prison tinder sentence of death by starva- 
tion. It IB an evidence of the decay of filial piety 
in Koine tliat the neniat, originally composed or 
sung by relatives of the deceased, were latterly 
delegated to mourning women, and thus at length 
fell into discredit. 

(7) In Greece, tlio father in his old age had a claim 
upon his son for support, except in the case of his 
having criminally neglected the eiiucation of the 
latter. Next to the worship of the gods, and to 
the obligations towards the dead and the father- 
land, the honouring of one’s parents was genendly 
accounted tiie highest of duties. In Athens those 
who were aliout to enter on office were required 
to show that they had discharged the duties of 
children towanls parents, os it was believed that 
untilial persons were incapable of offering such 
sacrifices as would be accejitable to the gods. A 
son was certainly entitled to appeal against his 
being disinherit^ by a father who had become 
weak-minded, but tiie moral judgment of the 
public appears to have been averse to such appeals. 
Though filial obedience was not exacts in the 
ease where a fatlier made an unjust demand, it 
was, nevertheless, regarded os seemly that children 
should be silent as to the errors of their piirenta 
Finally, there are many instances of piety towards 
the father, in the sense of obedience, being accorded 
a higher place than affection for the mother. 

(8) The sentiment of filial piety was strongly 


developed dso among the Semiiie races. Nothing 
in the nature of worship of the dead, indeed, is 
found amongst either Jews or Muhammadans ; 
and, as piety towards parents is hm aimiated 
with religion, it is accounted a Divine ordinance, 
oliedience to which wins God’s blessing, as dis* 
obedience evokes His wrath. In Isl&m, moreover, 
and more decidedly still in Judaism, piety towards 
the mother is specially enjoined. The QuFto 
prescribes a submissive love towards father end 
mother, and demands that they shall be well cared 
for in their old age. Grown-up sons must show 
respecit to their fathers, and children must be 
obedient to their parents. The life of the AoHm, 
however, deprives this formal obedience of any 
proper emotional basis. In Judaism, likewiM, 
hlial piety is a commandment, obedience and die- 
oiiedience to which have the sanctions of promise 
and oiirse respectively ; but respect for one’s 
parents, as also reverence before God, assumm 
nere a more emotional oharaoter. Thus, while it 
iH decreed that the son who manifests a disoliedient 
and obstinate spirit towards his parents shall, uppn 
their accusation, be stoned to death by the elders 
of the city (Dt the normal relationship M 

the child to the parent is not one of bare servile 
cH>nstraint, Imt rather one of tender human feeling, 
sucii as finds a beautiful illustration in the Book 
of Ruth ; and fidelity conjoined with reverence to 
parents, like fidelity to the covenant God, was 
viewed os the proper attitude of spirit. 

3. Christian.— Christianity, in giving love the 
central place, wrought a change in the conception 
of filial piety. Tlie new relation between man 
and God which Christianity made possible assumed 
the form of that lietween child and parent, and 
tills in turn reacted ufion the natural relationship 
itself. Though the attribution of fatherhood to 
the Deity was not a new iilea, yet the implications 
of the term * fatherhood ’ as thus applied were 
enriched in so far os the emphasis was now laid, 
not upon tbe child’s dependent and subject position, 
but ufKin ills uuconstrained affection, so that fear 
for the first time became reverence in the true 
sense. The love in question is certainly unequal 
love— -a love, that is to say, which exists in a 
relationship of inequality ; but this inequality, 
again, is so far adjusted that man knows (Sod not 
simply os n Father with authority over him, 
but as the Divine Spirit within him, and thus 
nurticinates in the freedom of the children of God. 
Now, tne same thing holds good of the relationship 
of filial piety. It is no longer merely the obedience 
of those who are under age — an ol^ienoe based 
upon authority ; it is trust, and rests upon love. 
For the mature individual, moreover, there presents 
itself a new condition, which was dealt with hy 
Greek philosophy, viz. that there are certain 
spheres of human life in which personal freedom 
must l>e maintained. That the family ties, as a 
natural growth, must be subordinated to the 
demands of religion is most emphatically asserted 
by Christ in the words : * If any man cometli unto 
mo, and hateth not his own father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple ’ (Lk 14^). Here the limits of filial piety 
ue Imd down in the most rigid manner. The 
individual person meets with responsibilities in 
regard to which he must decide for himself, and 
mrental authority becomes null and void, with 
filial piety Christianity thus combines the pre- 
rogative of personal freedom. As in relation to 
God men are no longer slaves but free, all the 
more is this the case in relation to their parents. 
Hence also the Apostle’s warning that fathers 
must not exasperate their children, or provoke 
them to wrath (£ph 6^). This all-important stand- 
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poliit» however^ whioh does jnstioe to the iiidividofil 
penon, involves also a transfiguration of the in« 
stinctive love of child to parent, in virtue of the , 
definite bent now given to the filial spirit. The ! 
ehildlike spirit being looked upon as the condition ■ 
of entrance into the Kingdom of God, filial piety ' 
itself assumes a new dignity, inasmuch as love ; 
to God may manifest itself in reverential love to , 
parents-«*never, indeed, becoming identical there- ' 
with, as in ancestor-worship, while the autonomy 
of the individual is always preserved. Thus, how- 
ever, arises a new problem, which, in the process 
of Christian development, has increasingly pressed 
for Bolution^the problem, namely, of reconciling 
filial piety with personal freedom. The difficulty 
is not felt so much during the tender age of the 
young as during their adolescence and eventual 
maturity. In the less responsible years of children, 
the quality of their obedience is gradually trans- 
formed, under parental management, as the parents' 
respect lor the moral personality, i.e. for their 
child as intrinsically a child of God, exerts an 
Influence — vaguely felt at first, but with time 
more and more fully realised — ^npon the young 
mind, so that mere submission gives place to an 
obedience freely rendered and anunateo by love. 

Hence piety is not always of one and the same 
type. It varies, for one thing, in its relation to 
religion. Thus we find in its early stages an 
identification of the ancestor, or the head of the 
family, with the Deity ; next it takes the form of 
a commandment and ordinance of God; while, 
finally, as reverent love to God, it likewise becomes 
the wellspring of filial piety in the stricter sense ; 
but the aifTerenttation between the Deity and the 
human parent, and the recognition of man's ethical 
personality, have as their result that the liberty 
of the individual, expanding with the years, 
becomes combined with reverence. Again, how- 
ever, piety per ee is of various kinds. It may be 
the immediate expression of a natural feeling of 
dependence and attachment ; it may be the most 
prominent mode by which the Divine order of 
the world finds expression in the social hierarchy 
—or essentially a subordination based upon a legm 
arrangement ; it may be a phase of the belief that 
rests upon authority ; or, finally, a spontaneous 
and love-begotten reverence. W e must not exclude 
any one of these various typea The natural basis 
of filial piety will, of course, remain, for it also 
is a manifestation of the universal order^ while 
it likewise presupposes a legal relationship ; nor 
can the authoritative factor be left out, though it 
must at length become permeated with the qualities 
of free affection, reverence, and devotion. As in 
general Christianity has emphasized the moral con- 
trasts of life and at the same time wrought for 
their adjustment, and as the Christian world has 
assimilated all the results of human development 
in purified form, the same processes have been going 
on in tlie partic^ar field under consideration. 

First, then, as regards the natural basis of filial 
piety, we note that in primitive Christianity, and 
more particularly in the attitude of Christ, the 
natural side of the relation between child and 
parent was often strongly disparaged in comparison 
with the religious interest. Christ seems to set 
little store by the instinctive attachments of 
family life (Mt 1(F Jn 2*. Lk 2«* ), and it 
was this tendency which, ostensihiy making for 
the disengagement of the moral and religious 
dement from the natural, specially asserted itself 
dniing the Middle Ages. The monk severed him- 
self nrom his family, and so did the spiritual 
dignitary, even, as in the case of the Pope, giving 
np his family name. Here we find the individufu 
withdrawing hhnself from family bonds in order 
to gain admission to a higher fellowship. At the 


Reformation, however, this separation of the 
ethical from the natural was vigorously comliated, 
and the moral life was once more estabiished upon 
the sulistructure of nature. Especially did Luther 
urge the importance of family life, maintaining 
that in relation to children, parents are the repro- 
sentativoB of God, and must as such receive due 
honour. In opposition to the extreme individual- 
istic standpoint, moreover, modem times have 
witnessed the vigorous advance of the view that 
the place of every man in the grand process of 
human history is due to his i>arents, that each is 
a link in the chain of gcneratioiis, and must so 
utilize what has come down from the fathers as 
to make it his own— a view which cannot but 
foster piety towards the preceding age. 

The conception of piety as an expression of the 
universal oraer was likewise less prominent in 
primitive Christianity ; for the personal relation 
of man to man must always take the central 
place where the infinite value of personalia is so 
toreibly msisted upon. The conception in question, 
while in no sense repugnant to the Christian view, 
first won full recognition in modem times, when 
men began to speak of a cosmic order, whether 
natural or ethical. It was not promulgated, of 
course, in the form given to it in the ethics of 
Confucius, according to which moral life is possible 
for man only as a meml»er of the social hierarchy ; 
the subjective and individual aspect is now too 
strongly emphasized to permit of that. But it is a 
commonplace of recent thought that a man ought 
to act as the organ of an objective moral order ; 
and filial piety is based upon the objective order 
of family authority, although the problem of 
reconciling the latter with the growing or complete 
ind^ndence of the moral personality is raised 
by Christianity. 

The legal aspect of piety, which In Rome 
involved the aosolute authority of the pater- 
familiaa^ was also left unchanged in primitive 
Christianity, as the now faith in general avoided 
any direct attempt to alter the law. But the 
recognition of the infinite worth of every human 
being was certain in the end to have an influence 
upon the legal system. The limitation of the 
parents’ discfplinary authority by the legal protec- 
tion of the child's health, and the enforcement of 
school-attendance, even, if necessary, against the 
will of foolish parents, have probably not exercised 
so strong an influence upon piety as has the reoog;> 
nition oi the legal independence of the adult off- 
spring in founding a new family or in choosing a 
religious creed, or the recognition of the child's 
legal claim to a course of instruction in keeping 
with his station. Such enactments, indeed, may 
to some extent have a detrimental effect upon piety, 
as filial gratitude would appear to become neces- 
sarily attenuated where the young may actually 
advance dlaims in law, and os respect for the 
parents* will is apt to be diminish^ where the 
child’s liberty is guaranteed by statute. But, 
while piety may have suffered ae a result of this 
emancipation, such impairment was on^ a transi- 
tional stage towards a higher form of the filial 
spirit. It was rightly pointed out that, when the 
young realize that their legal claims find their final 
warrant in their own etmcuri standing as respon- 
sible personalities, their piety may well undergo 
a change, but need not cease to exist. A piety 
built upon such a foundation of law may even be 
of higher moral quality, so long as it is rendered 
without compulsion ; and, if parents discharge 
their duty towards their children to the best of 
their knowledge and with sj'mpathy, the gratitude 
and piety of their offspring will not be diminished 
by the children’s being aware that their parents 
are legally bound to render them certain services, 
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and may be compelled to recogniae their liberty. 
Thie view haa Ijeeti extensively adopted throngh- 
out the civ Hissed world. 

These conclusions Inscome clearer still when we 
consider the case where piety is based upon the 
authority of the parents. Tliat there is a legiti- 
mate siae to this is self-evident. In relation td 
this view, nevertheless, a peculiar attitude was 
taken by primitive Christianity, as, on the one 
hand, it enjoined the obedience of children, even as 
Jesus was subject to His parents (Lk 2”^) ; while, 
on the other, it conferred upon the adult the full 
liberty of responsible manhood, whicli Jesns laid 
claim lc» in plenary measure, and which Paul con- 
cedes to the Christian (1 Co 2“). When Christi- 
anity, however, at length took the form of a 
religion of authority, freedom disap|teared, and 
the parents’ will freqnontlv set itself in opjioHition 
to the free development or the child, or was sonie- 
tiines siijicrHoded oy the power of the confa«isional, 
ns si»cciaL1y developed among the Jesuits, who dis- 
cussed casuisticalJy even the case of the panicide. 
The fact that the Reformers were well-distiosed 
towards the natural relationships had at first 
merely the result that parental authority was 
once more drastically insisted upon, the parents 
l>oing regarded as representing God. Hut the 
liberation of the individual in the interests of his 
salvation was certain in the end to bring aliout 
the recognition of his independence on reaching 
the stage of maturity. His right to form his own 
religious belief, to soloot his profession, to please 
himself in tlie choice of a wife, and, in general, 
to decide for himself in all questions of public or 
private life — these rights, based upon the implica- 
tions of personal responsibility, came at length 
into collision with the older theory which made 
parental authority supreme, and obedience the 
child's jiaramount duty. But the resolution of 
this antagonism did not bring about the dissolution 
of piety. For, while every person as such must 
eventual ly become fully accountable, and while 
youth, holding a brief for the future, stands for 
other views than ago, yet, precisely on the ground 
of a mutual rocofmition of ethical frcociom, a 
certain mutual toleration is also possiblo. We 
must also bear in mind the riper experience of 
the parents, and all else that gives them a' claim 
to the gratitude of their children. The relation 
of subjection which belonmi to immaturity may 
thus pass into one of friendship, qualified on the 
children’s part by feelings of gratitude and rever- 
ence, and, on the parents’, by considerate kindli- 
ness and loving sympathy with the children’s 
welfare and interests. Should the cliildren feel 
themselves hampered by their parents, it indicates 
on their own part some misuse of that perfect 
freedom which is so sure of itself that it can 
respect views tliat would obstruot it, or some 
deficiency in that necessary breadth of view which 
can put itself in another’s place, or in the will to 
follow the well-weighed counsel of those whose 
right and duty it is to give counsel ; or else, on 
the other hand, there is in the (»arents a look of 
that tolerant wisdom which is often infringed by 
a solicitude, well-meaning and kindly inde^, but 
defective in its regard for independence. Confi- 
dence on either side, and especially on the side 
of the jiarents, is the foundation of true piety. 
Sach is the modern view, which welds piety and 
freedom into unity. 

It would appear, accordingly, that from an in- 
stinctive attachment and dependence, an inchoate 
feeling of regard for parents which is still vaguely 
blended with the religious emotion, there is evolv^ 
a filial piety, which, as an unconstrained virtue, 
transfigures its natural foundation ; a virtue which 
defluitily disengages itself frem reverence to the 


Deity, and yet goes hand in hand with religion ; 
which, preeisely because of the substratum of 
legality which b the bulwark of personal freedom, 
may itself become all the more noble and fno ; 
which maintains personal responsibility in the 
face of mere authority, yet without violating 
respect, gratitude, or reverenoe; and which, the 
more that is conceded to it, grows ever the more 
expansive and ever the more intense. 

A survey of the historical development of the 
quality shows ns that piety, in the form of obedi- 
ence, has been regarded as much more incumbent 
upon women than upon men. This seems to be so 
far justifiable, as the home is much more the focus 
of female than of male activities. Goethe has said ; 

* Nsch Freiheit strebt dar Mann, daa Weib nach Sttta,* 
and again : 

*l>{enen lama daa Weib, durch Dfenen kommt ale ram 
llerrachan.* 

Nevertheless, fairly considered, it is impossible to 
see why women should be deemed less responsible 
for their conduct than men. The tyranny still 
inflicted in many homes upon the daughters, who, 
perhaps from the excellent motive of safeguardifig 
them against evil, are watched over like childrex\, 
even when they have roaeshod iiiaturi^, is a violar 
tion of personal responsibility; and, if such a 
surveillance, which as a rule does more harm than 
good, should appear necessary, it is a sigii that 
our ^ucation of girls is at fault, and that it fails 
in due and timely consideration of the end involved 
in womanhood. More and more does the con- 
viction gain ground that with daiiglitera as well 
as with sons, piety must bo harmonized with the 
status of an inaependent moral personality. 

4 . Modern aspects. — Filial piety is a virtue 
which becomes tally iutolligiblo only when it is 
placed in the larger economy of moral life as a 
whole. In more recent times it is being brought 
under the theory of development. On the one 
side stands tradition, transmitted custom and 
transmitted creed, as represented, in the main, by 
the older generation ; and on the other the innova- 
tions which are advocated by the ardent spirit of 
the young. Such antagonism is necessary if man- 
kind is to make progress. There is, on the one 
hand, the tendency to hold fast what has been won ; 
on the other, the dcsiro to transcend it. A pro- 
gress which does not build upon what is already 
attained, but is always breaking fresh ground, is 
no progress at all, but simply change, while more 
Gonstancy to custom issues in torpor. Now, as we 
cannot dispense with either aspect, the problem 
can bo sot in its true light only by reference to 
the experience of generations. In this way the in- 
junction that demands piety towards parents takes 
a much wider range : it is now m^e to cover 
respect even for the particular views of the parents, 
or of the older generation, in the most various 
departments of life, and may thus become a mere 
encumbranoe — the ally of prejudice, preconceived 
pinion, and rooted triidition, however preposterous. 
This conservative tendency, in fact, demands 
adhesion not only to family tradition, family 
property, and custom, bnt also to the time-honoured 
laws of State and Church. At tills stage the in- 
novator is always regarded as lacking in piety 
towards the preceding generation. Naturally such 
a one-sided point of view evokes and intensifies the 
opposite tendency— -that, namely, which urges the 
necessity of reform, and refuses to be content with 
the simple development of traditional institutions. 
The reforming spirit, in fact, insists upon the right 
to submit all things to a thoroughgoing test as 
the necessary condition of all reed improvement, 
and the younger generation is often harshly da- 
nounred for advocating that right. Quite unjustly, 
however; for piety does not eonust in clinging to 
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the old» or in reluctance to put exUteni comlitione 
to the test, but rather in the reepeot which we 
accord to the labours of our forefathers, and which 
really involves criticism thereof. Nothing of a 
spiritual character can be mechanically appro- 
priated ; spiritual things can be assimilated only 
after they have been persmally analyzed and sifted 
to the bottom, and it is precisely in this con- 
scientious scrutiny that tme piety stands revealed, 
just as parental advice is reuly respected when it 
u conscientiously weighed. 

Moreover, though every generation has its own 
task, yet fundamentally one and the same process 
is common to all. Eaiim generation confronts an 
older, to which it owes a dutiful regard, and which 
it must in all reverence criticize ; but it likewise 
begets a younger, from which it claims a dutiful 
regard, and must expect a reverent criticism. That 
this circumstance is the source of many misunder- 
standings between old and young may be gathered 
from the life-stories of nearly all m^eat men. In 
the dissensions which thus arise, the young some- 
times let their piety take the sinister mrm of 
humouring the old, of dissembling a little with 
them, and pensioning them off, so to speak, with 
a genial show of respect. But a policy of this kind 
manifestly fails to do |astice either to the dignity 
of age or to the obligation of veracity, and is justi- 
fiable only when the old have fallen into the state 
of incipient torpor, and set themselves, without 
sympatliy or intelligence, against eveiy new move- 
ment. it must, nevertheless, always remain the 
more excellent way to seek, wherever practicabie, 
for a niiitnal understanding, as there is a much 
higher degree of genuine piety in a modestly 
expressed opposition to tho opinions of the agfSi 
than in ignoring them altogether ; while, agiun, 
the very endeavour to reach an understanding 
implies a partial recognition of the older point of 
view. Every single generation of men is an end 
in itself, something for more than a stage of transi- 
tion to its successor. Just as children must not be 
treated as purely dependent beings, but as re- 
sponsible iiersonalities, who, as ends in themselves, 
have a specifie right to free self-expression ; so too 
ore parents ends in themselves, and fail in their 
duty when they omit to bring — along with and in 
their parental love — their own standing as ends in 
themselves to the notice of their ofispring. This 
prerogative, indeed, must be fully recognized by 
the yonnger generation, just in order to conserve 
their filiu piety, even amid diversity of opinion 
and tendency. To parents is due, not only grati- 
tude for all that they have lieen and done on the 
children’s belialf, but also respect, as ends in them- 
selves, and as having the same claim to deferential 
recognition of their standpoint as the children have 
in regard to theirs. It is precisely the profound 
sense of the worth of personality tliat begets the 
mutual recognition of the right of unfettered 
judgment, while this again carries with it the 
tme piety ; so that the young who possess this 
quality still recognize, amid all zeal for their own 
convictions, the equal right of parente to theirs, 
since, as a matter of fact, had the parents not 
posseiswd snob convictions, the children could 
never have won their own, and this recognition, 
moreover, they naturally combine with aeutiments 
of spratitude and reverence. 

ui tfaia discussion the individual factor must 
certainly not be ignored. In the first place, human 
being! do not all develop at the aame rate, and the 
transition from simple obedience to spontaneous 
piety does not occur at the same age in all ; while, 
again, men are varionsly oonatitated nature, 
some having a predilection merely to carry on what 
baa been begun, a congenital bias towards the 
andent and the traditional, others being naturally 


inolined to criticism, or gifted with creative power. 
Now, the former class, aa compiured ivith the latter, 
will discharge the duties of piety all but instinc- 
tively, aim^y because they more easily avoid 
oollision with parental authority. Yet it would 
bo radically wrong to regard them as of superior 
worth. Some natures develop moat fully when 
stimulated by harsh opposition; others reach 
maturity by a gentle process and without special 
incitation. All will agree tliat a judicious training 
must allow for such Inherent differenctes of tempera- 
ment. The genuine piety will be the fruit of a 
righteducatiun. Nor must we demand the same out- 
ward manifestation of piety from both types of char- 
acter. The withholding of thorequisi te liMrty or of a 
]argo*liearted confidence will be much more keenly 
felt by some than by others. The more difiident 
spirit will sink to a state of mere servile submission, 
while another will avoid a too harsh infringement 
of piety by resorting to insincerity, or will ruthlessly 
assert his liberty and become totally estranged. 
From the moral point of view the right policy in 
the former case is to intensify the desire for freeciom 
without diminishinf' hia piety, and in the serond 
virtually to emancipate him, so that his candour 
may be preserved, and that he may see in his 
parents a corrective influence, disposing him to 
di^retion. Tho piety of the one will sliow a pro- 
clivity to subordination, that of the other will tend 
more towards a free recognition of the istrents’ 
personal worth. The former must temper his bias 
towards dependence by his sense of what personal 
rcBponsibility Involves ; the latter must qualify 
his bent towards liberty by keeping his dissentient 
views apm t from his personal reiatSouships, and by 
habituating himself to yield the same respect for 
others’ opinions as he claims for his own. 

A specially trying situation is brought about 
when the children, with a wider experience of life, 
grow ont of their parents’ circle of thought and 
pass beyond their spiritual horizon. In such a case 
piety may manifest itself more in the form of 
gratitude, adjusting itself in word and act to tho 
mental perspective of the parents, so as t>o jdeld 
them all affection, yet without insincerity. Here, 
if anywhere, a certain indulgent treatnieut of the 
old is necessary, such as could not he vindicated 
were parent and child at the same stage of culture 
and intelligence. 

Again, piety is variously estimated according os 
the particular family in which it is manifested 
inclines towards the aristocratic or towards the 
democratic point of view. In the one case, piety 
preferably expresses itself as a recognition of family 
traditions ; in the other, it can have no support but 
freedom, the unforced honouring of one’s parents. 
The aristocratic type of piety tends to find its 
object in the family and the family bond, while 
the democratic centres rather in tne individual. 
The former tends towards an exclusive famiW pride 
more readily than the latter ; it is prone to become 
egoistic ana illiberal, as it i^ores the due limit of 
family interests. For family piety in no sense 
implies that we shall think less of those who are 
not our own kith and kin. Such a spurious family 
pride sometimes asserts itself very unpleasantly in 
marriage, as, e.g , . when one of the parties belongs to 
a family whose piety has degenerated into mere 
arrogance. A hlgn appreciation of one’s own line^e 
has an adequate warrant in the ethical obligation 
under which a man stands to his family, and to his 
pfurents in particular, as also in tho natural relation- 
ship which manifests itself specially in personal 
attachment; but neither of these provides any 
jnatilioation for the disparagement of other families. 

These considerations go to show not only that 
idety may be modified in various wajrs in virtue of 
individual oonditionB, but also that it has its liinits. 
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•inco it muRt neither violate the freedom of fully 
responHible individiialRi nor detract, through ex- 
olusivenoRM, from the r«H|)ect due to j^iereous or 
famiJieH not of oiie*R own kindred. 

The ccmtraAt between the older and the more 
recent conception of piety may be gauged from the 
circiiinMtanee that, wnoreas formerly the faith and 
cuHtoijiH of the fathers formed a kind of rallying- 
cr3% it iH now a common practice to deRcrilie an 
objectionable view os Madiind the age.’ Tliits 
changed attitiidu is largely due to the nproad of 
the evolutiounry idea. Nowadays men often 
lanieiit that jiicty is on the wane. Such a com- 
plaint, however, would be justified only if the 
persona) relation towards parents, or towards 
RUiHtriors generally, were wanting in dutiful re- 
gard, or if rcHpcct for what has been bequeathed 
to UH by the older generation were becoming ex- 
tinct ; but it is not jnstifieil by the mere fact that 
the younger generation strives to asRert its inde- 
pencieiice,' even in a critical snirit. On the con- 
trary, a radical criticiRin is the condition of all 
progrcHH. If, nevertheless, owing to the inability 
of the older generation to sympathize with tiie 
innovating tendencies of the day, conflicts cannot 
always Ixs avouled, piety still oeinands that the 
young should toni|)er their behaviour towards 
tlieir parents with all due reverence and mtitude, 
and strive so to mitigate the inevitable difiereiices 
by kindness that a rupture may be avoided, wdier- 
ever possible, without any sacrifice of conviction. 

Lastly, as regards the filial relation to God. 
Like all metaphors relative to Deity, that of son- 
ship is BUMce)>tiblo of various interpretations. We 
may conceive of it as implying the dejieiidence of 
a child who yields a trustful obedience. Divine 
sonship in this sense ivill consist in a man’s renun- 
ciation of his own will, so that in perfect trust he 
may oliey the Divine coriiinatidnients alone. But 
the question then arises, Whence do we derive our 
knowledge of these commandments ? If we de|>end 
in the last resort upon an infallible revelation, 
witli either the Scriptures or the religious com- 
munity 08 the channel thereof, it is obvious that 
we are not yet of age in spiritual things. It is a 
*mfnmonplace of history that the theory of author- 
ity has found acceptance even in Christendom. 
Bui, if no such blind acceptance be required, then 
the sacred book or the community does no more 
than provide the stimulus towards personal experi- 
ence and personal thouglit, and, accordingly, we 
dare not evade the dut^ of examining the oom- 
mondinents we are required to obey, fn this way 
the Divine sonship passes into its voluntary form : 
the man to whom it is vouchsafed is exalted by 
his knowledge thereof to a position of freedom, 
nor does the reverence before God which is con- 
joined with this knowledge collide with his sense 
of moral freedom, just because the Divine sonship 
harmonizes with his inmost nature, and because 
the Spirit of God, far from destroying his personal 
activity, rather anneals it to the highest issues. 
Thus is brought aliout a coalescence of thoonomy 
and autonomy, of the desire to do God's will and 
the desire to know how we must act, of the know- 
ledge of Divine law and the knowledge of moral 
obligation. Our freedom reaches its perfection in 
our sonship ; our spirit, apprehended by the Divine 
Spirit, and in no other way, is raised to a state of 
complete independence of the world and full self- 
activity, and in its own worth and responsibility 
feels itself enlarged to the utmost. One who u 
animated by this spirit of Divine sonship will 
also maintain his filial piety towards his parents 
unimpaired, and without surrender of his inde- 
pendence. 

See, farther, the artt. on Ethics and Mokauty, 
esp. * Chinese’ and Mapanese.* 


LtrsBATtma-^H. HttffdiiiK, NlSifci, Ltipsir, 1901, PP' 

826 f. : Fichte, Sgttan der siltenMr§ Berlin, 1M5-46, 


1S7S, p. 227 f. : J. Stuart MUl, AutoWopraphp, London, 1878. 
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FINNO - UGRIANS.^ — The Finno - Ugriw 
family of languages is probably of cognate origin 
with Samoyed, and {Nissibly with Turkish as 
well, although the linguistic affinities of the so- 
called Ural-Altaic group cannot yet be regarded 
as established. The original seat of the FinniH 
Ugrians seems to have been in the eastern part 
of Central Russia, between the Volga and the 
Southern half of the Ural range; and here, if we 
may judge from a number of loan-words in their 
languages, they must have lived in proximity to 
a people of the Indo-£uroi>ean stock. The Finno- 
Ugrian family of languages has branched out 
towards east and west, forming the following 
divisions: (1) the Ugrian group; (2) the Permian 
group ; (3) the Volga group ; (4) Lappish, and (5) 
the language of the 'Baltic Finns. 

z. of the Ugrians the most southerly ramificfi- 
tion, the Magyars, migrated to the lands lying 
ii})on the Danube. The Ostiaks and Voguls, oh 
the other hand, were driven towards the north 
and cast, the former crossing the Ural Mountains 
into SibOTia. 

2. The Permian group is composed of the Vot- 
iaks in the distriot adjacent to the upper Kama 
and the Vyatka, and the Siryans who settled to 
the north of that region. 

3. The Volga group comprises the Cheremisses 
and the Mordvins. 

4* The Lapps are believed t(» be an Arctic people 
of unknown origin who adopted a Finno-Ugrian 
tongue. 

^ The Baltic Finns migrated westwards to the 
vicinity of the Valdai 11 ills, and thence moved 
gradually towards the Baltic, which they appear 
to have reached in the first half of the let cent. 
A.D. In the ctoiiTse of their migration they came 
into contact with Lithuanian, Teutonic, ana Slavic 
tribes. Of the Baltic- Finnish tribes the Vepses 
in the sonthem part of the Government of Olonetz 
and the northern part of that of Novgorod, the 
Votes living to the east of the town of Narva, and 
the Livonians in the northern extremity of Cour- 
land now survive in inconsiderable numbers only. 
The Esthonians inhabit Estbonia and the northern 
'part of Livlond. The Finnish population of Fin- 
land is descended from two groups of immigrants 
from different points — one mm Eethonia, which 
crossed the aea into south-western and western 
Finland, and the other from Ingria, now the Go^^em- 
ment of St. Petersburg, to Karelia. The great 
mass of the Karelians migrated in a north-easWly 
direction into the Goveminents of Olonetz and 
Archangel, while a considerable proportion of the 
Finnish Karelians sub^uently found their way 
to the same districts in the 17th oentuzy. The 
Karelians in the Valdai region and the (iovem- 
ment of Tver had their origin in inimigraticms 
from Ingria, Finland, and Olonetz, which took 
place c. 1650. 


nvHcn UT » Xinno-ugnsn luyuioiiwy 
WM given In the mseterly lecturee on Finniah mythelog^e- 
IWered by M. A. Caetrtn in 1868, and publlahed In Swedish 
end Oemisn In hla Jfardiichs JUUm und Fonehimgfn. A 
work dealing with the heathen worahip of the Flnni^Ugrian 
paqplaa, adited from the poathumoua papen of Juliua Rrohn. 
and containing aupplementary matter by Xssrle Krohn. was 
publlahed in the ^nniahjangoon in 1^; s Hungarlsn trani- 
lotfon, with further oddltiona by A. Bin, appeared In 1908. 
Thia work contains a survey of the eouroee, and four cbapteie 
dealing reqwctiveb' with 0) Mored pieces, (2) idola (S) 

^ Thia article is mainly intended to aupidy the 

tor the art toltowing, n&h willMl wUh 

the religion, etc. 
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iod iMrilldnff jprlMta, and <4) noriflofal rites. In Ull)5, Matti 
muiihed a dissertation In Finnish dsalinff with the 

tuinir «nir* 


WaronsB pul 

worship of the dead aiuon|r the anoisnt Finns and ^ 

nlaanos of all the Flnno-ugrrian peoples, and Uiroe years later 


nutanos ox au tne rtnno-Uflrrian peoples, and uiroe years later 
(his work was augmented by a thorough investigation of the 
various feast-days observed by the Finns in honour of the dead. 
In lOm the Arm of Werner Sdderstrom began the publication of 
a great seiiea (In Ftnolsh) which will deal exhauetively with the 
mythology of the Finno-Ugrian peoples. 

Kaarle KnoiiN. 

FINNS (Ancient). — x. Sources. — Bishop 
Michael Agnoola. the reformer of Finland, in 
the preface to his Finnish translation of the 
Psalter (1551), composed in verse a list of the 
deities worshipped by the Finns in heathen times. 
This list was modeled upon the catalogues of 
classical muses and other deities given in the 
versified grammars of the Middle Ages. The idea 
of giving an account of the ancient Finnish deities, 
however, arose independently in Agrioola’s mind, 
and had no connexion with the attempt of 
Johannes Magnus to oonstruct a Scandinavian 
mythology, as found in his ifisforta, published 
three years after Agricola's book, in the 17th 
cent., Agrioola's list was translated into Latin, 
Swedish, and German, and until the middle of 
the 18th cent, was appealed to— apart from a few 
meagre notices from mediaeval times— as the only 
source for Finnish mjrthology. 

But a new and s&neulany copious sonroe was 
disclosed in H. G. Portnan’s de Poesi Fennica, On 
the basis of the epic and, above all, the magic 
songs of the Finns, Porthan’a pupil, Christian 
Lencqvist, published in 1782, under his master’s 
guidance, a dissertation entitled de Superetitione 
veterum Fennarum iheoretiea eipraetiea ; while in 
1789, Chriatfrid Ganander, Porthon’s friend and 
fellow-worker in this field, issued a Mythology 
Fennica^ dealing with the mythological names in 
alphabetical older, and this was renrinted and 
issued in a German edition in 1822 (J. H. Bosen- 
pltoter, Beitrage sur penaweren JSTennfnwt der 
eeinischen Spnxche, xiv.). 

After the publication of the Kalewla, compiled 
by Elias Lbnnrot from Finnish folk-songs, in 1835, 
and of the fuller recension in 1849, this great epic 
was used as the principal source for Finnish 
mythologjr. The names of the gods and other 
data furnished by Agricola were now set aside 
as loss reliable and to a considerable extent nn- 
intelligible. But the recent study of the KdUvala^ 
inaugurated b;^ Julius Krohn, has created a revo- 
lution in Finnish mythology. From the printed 
editions of the epic, acholarsnip has turned to the 
manuscript drafts of the songs in their manifold 
variants, and the folk-songs have been critically 
studied with reference to their geographical dis- 
tribution. These investigations have made it clear 
that the epic and magic songs of the Finns arc 
largely of medimval ongin, and that their mytho- 
logical elcmenta, as in the case of the Edda, are 
permeated by Cbiistian ideas. A further result is 
that nearly M the names nven by Agrioola have 
received a satisfactory philological explanation, 
and that the value andT trustworthiness of his 
evidence regarding the actual paganism of Finland 
—which forms the snbject of the present article- 
have been recognised and appreciated. The poetic 
mythology of tne Finnish tongs will be dealt with 
in the art Kalkvala. 

8. The objects of wonhip.— (« ) The riscuf.— The 
cult of the dead, which is found among all the 
Finno-Ugrian peoples, is, as elsewhere in this race, 
the earliest traceable form of religion also among 
the Baltic Finns. 

His Fisnlth Ungusgs Iim rstsinsd words whtaib, SQOording 
(o B. N. BstUft {F^-vgr. Fanoh. xil. 17QX go book to Flnno- 
Ugilsn tormt for ths srifits of ths dssd, m. s. 0 ., Fins. 

*svll spirit ' ; sod svsb to roots eomnon to Flaoo-Unlsii snd 
SsmsM, such M Mma, •oorpse,* *fisvs,' *mirlt of fiis dssd,* 
'dssttL* Thsnnn. marrstormarto. 'sdsBdpsisoa,'waibor- 


rowsd rrom soms Indo-lrsnisB Isngtisfs in ths Finno-PsrmlaB 
psriod (Skr. mitos). In ths ipscifloslly Finnish epoch the 
term kouko, * ghost,* was taken over from ths Lithuanian (Llih. 
kaCMrsir, * one under ths earth Most of ths Finnish ua. iss tor 
ths dead have bean borrowed from Teutonic dialects, as, s.g., 
eaitMU'a. * one dead ' (Ooth. eafnoAs, ' wretched 7 ; peUcko, peij. 
oJbM, or peijanen, * ghost,' * evil spirit,' and peijaiwf, • funeral 
fsast'< 0 . N. ftigr, ‘fated to die,Wtoots *fey fuont, *a dead 
person,* and ' death ' (cf. Bwed. dona-ai/, * an Inheritanoc falling 
tethe Stats'); kpHipeli orkospsoK, *gboft*(of. Genu. £oboM), etc. 

Agricola refers to the Finnish worship of the 
dead as follows : ' Food was taken to the tombs of 
the departed, and there the people mourned, wailed, 
and cried. Likewise the Menninatiinen [ox. Germ. 
Brdmtxnnchen] received tlicir oblations when the 
widows marri^ again.' Until quite recently the 
Finns in Ingria ODMrved the practice of placing in 
the tomb a vessel filled with pease, flew, bread, 
butter, and the like. Among the Karelians of the 
Greek Church it is still the custom to take food 
to the grave on certain anniversaries, and to en- 
treat the dead in mournful songs to partake there- 
of. After a while the food is distributed among the 
beggars who happen to be present. In Lutheran— 
formerly Roman Catholic— Finland, the so-called 
feast of Kekri was held annually on the Ist of 
November. In the dwelling-house, on the eve of 
the celebration, a table was spread, as at a funeral 
feast, in honour of the former master and mistress i 
the bathing-house was heated and supplied with 
all requisites for washing. Sometimes a dressed 
straw doll with a painted mask was set up in the 
comer where the stove stood. According to Agri- 
cola, Kekri * promoted the mwth of cattle.’ The 
word kekri is also need in me sense of * ghost,* but 
it has not yet been explained etymologically. Long 
before the festival of Kekri came to m formally con- 
joined with All Saints* Day, it was associatea with 
an indefinite period in autumn, as appears from 
the Finn, name Marraekuu^ * month oT the dead,' 
for November, and the Esth. Bingekuu, * month 
of souls,’ for October. Moreover, in keeping with 
Scandinavian ideas, but more especially in West 
Finland, visits from the dead were expected also 
during the Christmas season. 

(5) Hoiteehold epirUe , — As a farther result of 
Scandinavian influencas, the worship of local 
guardian spirits, which sprang from the cult of the 
dead, became difliised also among Uie Kinna The 
Finn, word haltija (from hallita [a Tent, loan- 
word], * to rule over*), corresponds to the Swed. rd, 
rddande^ * to be able.* 

The ialonhaltija^ or guardian spirit of the home, 
usually represents the person who had been the 
first to kindle a fire, or, by other accounts, the 
first to die, in the house. The two views are 
combined in the statement that the first tire waa 
made by the earliest representative of the family ; 
it is often said, indeed, that the talonhaltija is tne 
spirit of the first master or mistress of the house. 
The appearances of this domestic spirit usually 

S recede a death or other misfortune ; it is kindly 
isposed, interested in the welfare of the house, 
ana does not like to be startled. 

From the domestie spirit is to be distinguished 
the capricious ionitit (Swed. fomfe)— who, according 
to Agrioola, controlled the household— although 
the two are often confused. The tentiu must be 
brought from the churchyard, and a spedai apart- 
ment with a well-providea dining-table must be pre- 
pared for him. In the matter of offerings he is very 
exacting, but he enridies the giver with com and 
money. Besides the tontiu, Agrioola mentions the 
kraUt (O.N, ekratti), who * toog care of mperty,* 
and who is recognised moreparticnlarlyinEsthonia, 
where he is also called (O.N. puki), tulihdnd, 
* fiery tail,’ * riiooting star,’ and pUuMnd (cf. Swed. 
fomle-fttM). A special type of the domestic spirit 
among the Finns, and likewise of Scandinavian 
origin, is the batter-bringing pam (Swed. 5>dra). 
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From the household spirit must also be distinguished 
the earth -Bpiriti fnaanUaltiJa. When a house is to 
be built, the consent of the latter must first of all 
be obtained by dreams or divination. The people 
then make an offering to him by^ planting a tree, 
with which he thereafter maintains a special con> 
nexion. , , . / 

When the custom of burying the dead m the 
vicinity of the dwelling-house gave place to inter- 
ment within and around the church, a tutela^ 
spirit of the clinrch or churchyard was found in 
the kirkonfuUtijn^ or the kirkKomaanhaltija^ the 
first person hnncfl there, with his subject spirits, 
the kirkumvdkit or * church-folk.' 

llesides the spirits of the dwelling-house there ore 
also guardian spirits of the bathing-house, the gran- 
ary, the threslving-bam. the stable, and the cattle- 
shed, some being oalLed haitija, and some taniiu. 
The smithy likewise may be provided with protec- 
tive spirits, the pajanvdkt^ * smithy-folk,’ osiiecially 
by bringing thither a little earth from the church- 
yard. 

(r ) Forest’-spirita and water-apirita, — The guardian 
spirits and the * people * of the forest (metaanknltua, 
twitadnvdki) (imi of the water {vcdantuiltija^ vaden- 
twki) are iintiiistakahly localised spirits of the dead. 
They have the same form, the same character, 
attributes, and functions as the latter, and are 
occasiunally oven called manalaiaet^ * those under 
the earth.* 

Ono of the forest-deities specified by AOTicola is 
Liekkid, *tho ilaming one,^ who 'presided over 
plants, roots, and trees * ; he was tlie soul of a 
child who had been buried in the forest, and 
ap{tcared as the ignia fatuua^ Hiiai, who * bestowed 
victory upon those dwelling in the forest,’ is men- 
tioneef by Agricola also in tlie sense of a place, viz. 
asa<^rcd grove, and the word still bears this meaning 
in Estlioiiian. Ah the sacrilicial groves ocoupietl 
the site of ancient plaices of habitation and burial, 
Hiisi, as the guardian spirit of the sacrificial grove, 
can Im) tracea to an origin in monistic ideas. In 
Western I'inlaiid the departed are spoken of as 
* I! iisi’s folk. ’ But TI iisi is more commonly thought 
of as a giant of ancient times, and a further desig- 
nation of this giant given by Agricola is ' tlie son 
of Kalewi,* Hiisi is also identified with the Vuori- 
peikko^ the mountain-ghost, and, topographically, 
with the mountain itself. The 'people^ of the 
mountain, the vuorenmki or kallionvdki, are of 
the same type as the ' people ’ of the church, the 
forest, and the water, and Mlong to the group of 
localized spirits of the dead ; the idea that moun- 
tains were the abode of the dead was taken from 
the Scandinavians. Finally, under the influence of 
Christianity, Biisi came to bear an evil r^ute, being 
personified as the Devil and localized as Hell. From 
a diminutive form of his name, viz. kitto, is probably 
derived the word hiitavainen, signifying toe spirit 
that ' brought hares out of the thicket * (Agricola). 

The word Tapio, denoting the deity who •pro- 
vided prey’ for the hunter, was, like Hiisi, applied 
originally to a locality, probably to the hunting- 
ground ; as a spirit, it w invoked, together wito 
the nuttad, •forest,’ in the magic poems. Viran- 
kannoa, who • guarded the oato,’ is akin to Ffran- 
akka, the Lappish goddess of hunting, and, as 
regards his name, is merely a tree-stump {kanto) 
combined with a snare {virka), Nyrkta^ again, 
who • supplied squirrels from the wood,* is neither 
more nor less than St. George {Jyrki). The meia&n- 
neito of Western Finland is represented as a forest 
nymph, beautiful in front, but hollow liehind, and 
was adopted from the Swedes in mcKlem times. 
The dear, on the other hand, the worship of which 
is closely connected with the worsliip of the dead, 
is a veiy ancient divinity of the forest. 

As regards water-spirits, Agricola makes mention 


of Veden smo, 'the mother of the water,’ who 
guided fish into the net,’ and AhH, who • brought 
fish out of the water.’ Probably AAti likewise 
is not a proper name, but a general term for a 
guardian spirit, since it may be applied also to 
the spirits of the forest and the earth (fnetadniiAti, 
Tnaanakii), To the class of water - spirits must 
also be assigned Vdinamdinen, who •fashioned 
songs.’ The word vdind sjjpifies the still water 
at the mouth of a river. ’The gift of music and 
poetry is generally assigned to the sjiiritB of the 
dead, and esproially to those who inhabit the 
water (cf. the Swedish Nddt^ which is well known 
also among the Finns [nakki]). 

(d) TAe thunder-god and other agricultural deiiiea^ 
— Of the agricultural deities the most important 
was the god of thunder, whom the Finns found both 
among the Litu-Slavs (as Perkunaa, Perun) and 
among the Scandinavians. The Finnish names 
Perkele and Piru now denote the Devil, but in an 
Estbonian dictionary of 1660 the expression Perkwn 
nool is given as equivalent to • thunderbolt.* The 
£sth. jSiuke, k&u, • thunder,* must be regarded as 
cognate with tlieLith. ka^k^apennia, • thunderboltk’ 
and O. Prtiss. cavxe, •devil.* 

The battie-ory of the Esthonians c, 1800 was Taf*- 
abitfM, • Tar-help ! ' which points unmistakably to 
tlio Norse Thor. According to Agricola, the god 
Turiaaa, • father Tur,’ conferred victory in war. 
As a rule, however, the Finns designate the 
tonnder-god by their equivalents of the Sweil. 
terms Goguhhtn, • good old one,’ and Gofar, *111110 
father,* *gafier,* ^z. West Finn. Jadnen, 'little 
father,* East Finn. Ukko, Ukkonen, *old man,’ 
•grandfather.’ The Finn Aijo, •the old one,* 
likewise was formerly used as the name of the 
thunderer, as appears from the Ksth. di, * timnderer,’ 

• devil * — the iattor sense being retained also in the 
Finnish songs. 

Of the worship of Ukko among the Eastern 
Finns, Agrioola writes as follows : 

•Ukko's goblet wm drunk st the eowlDg of the spring seed ; 
Ukko's chcet wm also brought, and then maid and wife drank 
to ezoess, and, moreover, many shameful Uilim were done 
there, m wm both heard and seen. When Bauni, Ukko’s 
wife, raved, Ukko breathed vehemently from the ground (or, 
from the North T), and this brought thunder-showers and the 
year's harvest.* 

A stili extant petition from peasants in E. Fin- 
land, written in Swedish and dating from Agri(sola’8 
time (1645), mentions the fine exacted for drink- 
ing Thordna gildhe. A reference to Ukon vakat, 

• the chests of Ukko,’ occurs also in the report of 
an ecclesiastical inspection held in 1670. Vestiges 
of this sacrifioial least have been noted within 
modem times. Aooording to one account, the best 
sheep was selected from the flock, and slaughtered 
on a {^von day. Its flesh was boiled, and a little 
of thui and of various other kinds of food was put 
in chests of birch-bark, and carried to the sacred 
mountain of Ukko {Ukon vuori). The victuals, 
together with a large quantity of beer and spirits, 
remained on the mountain overnight. Siieh portions 
of the food as were found thqre in toe morning — 
Ukko being supposed to have taken a share — were 
eaten by those who took part in the festival, but 
a little of the various liquors was poured upon tie 
mountain, to the intent that Uie summer might 
not be too dry. 

According to another account, the people, when 
they thought that the drought had lastea too long 
in apring, placed vessels containing rye or barley 
on toe roof of the dwelling-house of a particular 
homestead selected by lot. The god was supposed 
to know why this was done, and caused it to rain, 
so that the grain might be moistened. This was 
then made into malt, and beer was brewed there- 
from. The day of prayer in June— the time of 
drought— was celebrated out of doors. All the 
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men and women of the village, and eapeoially the 
older i»eople, aaBembled at the homestead. The 
people partook of the beer, and of various foods, 
and prayer was made for the kind of weather re- 
oninm. No one who came to tlie festival of the 
Vhm vakat^ * the ehests of Ukko,* brought pro- 
visions for himself, as it was considered an honour 
to the homestead that the celebration should be 
held there. Lots were cast at the close to decide 
where the feast was to be odobrated the following 
year. 

The various acts of exposing to the rain the eom 
from which Ukko’s beer was browed, of making a 
libation of beer on Ukko’s mountain, and, accord- 
ing to an Ingrian account, of washing the beer- 
barrels, as also, according to Agricola, of drinking 
beer to the sta^e of intoxication, were all designed 
as ni^cal devices for bringing thunder-showers in 
the time of drought. 

To jRauni, the consort of Ukko, whose name 
occurs in the songs as Roonnikka^ corresponds the 
Pinno-Lappish Raudnuy to whom were consecrated 
the lierries of the mountain-ash. In Swedo-Lappish, 
in fact, raudna denotes the mountain-ash, and, as 
£. N. Sct&U has shown, it is a Scandinavian loan- 
word (Icel. rsyratr, Swed. n»nn, cf. Scots * rowan *). 
The Finns also regarded the mountain-ash in their 
courtyards, and csi>ecitilly its berries, as sacred. The 
idea that Ukko and Rauni were hnsband and wife 
finds its explanation in the close relations which 
both Teutons and Litu-Slavs believed to subsist 
between the god of thunder and the oak. In all 
likelihood the worship of the oak pertained pro- 
|Mir1y to the aconis, which in remote times liad 
served as human food. 

At the Ingrian festival of Ukko, songs are sung 
nl>out a deity called Sampm or Pellervo^ who is 
first of all rntsed up— though to no purpose — by 
the sou of Winter, and then at length brought 
hither by the son of Summer, mi that he may H|ieed 
the growtli of the com. In Finland this god was 
represented as being convoyed from an island — 
sleeping upon a corn-idiip, or else riding in a coloured 
sledge, with his mother as his wife. These ideas 
emanate from the Scandinavian cult of Frey, which 
found its way also to the Lapps. The term Sdmpsa 
(a Teut. loan-word [Germ. Sttiute, SeTnae, * bulrush ’]) 
signifies a siiecies of f odder-grass {Scirpus aytvaticu^, 
the wood club-rusli), one of the earliest products of 
spring, which is gathered for the cattle when the 
snow melts, and the roots of which are readily 
eaten by children. In Ingrian songs, Pellervo is 
used as equivalent to peliava, *flax,* although it 
may possibly be derived from ]^to, 'field.’ 

Among the gods of the various kinds of grain, 
as recorded by Agricola, Eongoteus, 'who gave 
^e,* is to be identified with the Bunkataivaa found 
in the songs as the god of lye ; the name oocurs 
also in the abbreviated form BukoHvo* It is a 
Teut. loan-word (cf. Icel. rugr, *rye,’ and Hvar^ 

' gods ’). Pellon Pekko, ' the Pekko of the field,’ 
vmo ' farthered the mwth of barley,’ is still recog- 
nized among the Estlionians of the (^reek Church. 
A large wax figure, bearing the name Peko and 
belonging to the village as a eommnnity, was kept 
in a com-chest and entrusted to the care of a 
peasant chosen every year, and was invoked at seed- 
time. The name Pekko is to be traced to the same 
Scandinavian word from which Bsygyefr or ifyyyvtr, 
the name of Frey’s servant, and the Bwed. 

' barley,’ are derived. The etymology of the name 
Egrea, denoting the deity ' who created peas, beans, 
and turnips, and brought forth cabbage, flax, and 
hemp,' has not yet been ascertained. A deity of 
tumi]^ called Agrda lias quite recently come to 
light among the Greek-Orthodox Finns on the 
Bussian frontier. This name is given to a turnip 
—latterly also a potato— formed of two that have 


mwn tomther. With feigned dilficalty such a root 
Is earned on the shoulder to the storage-pit. The 
bearer falls three (or ten) times to his knees or at 
full length, saying, * I cannot carry it, holy Agriis ; 
it is too heavy for mq,’ The prayer to Agrils is in 
these words : * Holy Agrfis, provider, cause to grow 
hundreds and thousanos of the same sort ; bring us 
turnips as thou eomest to the pit.’ According to 
another account, Agrits is entreated to bring the 
worship^ier a certain quantity of turnijM from the 
storage-pits of others. 

Still another agricnltural deity is mentioned W 
Agricola, viz. K6nd6a^ who made * reclaimed lands 
and tilled fields.* According to E. N. Setitlfi, the 
name is derived from a Finno^grian word meaning 
‘seed-corn,’ ‘grain.’ 

(e) Deiiiea ^ ike air and the akg.-^Ilmarinen 
(from ilma, ‘ the air’), who, according to Agricoia, 
‘gave calm weather and bad weather, and furthered 
travellers,’ is to be regarded as a Finno-Ugrian god 
of the air. The name Inmar^ applied to the supreme 
deity of the pagan Votiaks, corresponds phoneti- 
cally to Ilmarincn, But the |iositiou assigned to 
Inmar is to some extent due to the influence of 
the oonc^tion of deity current among the neigh- 
bouring Christian and Muhammadan peoples, il* 
marinen, again, can hardly be without some 
connexion with the Scandinavian JWoref, who re- 
anpears with Tlior and Frey in Lappish mythology. 

fi^re of Ilmaria^ ' the ruler of the storm aud 
of bad weather,’ has been found, together vrith 
that of the thunder-god, on the magic drum of a 
Finnish Lapp. 

The Finnish word Jumala, which is found in 
Icelandic literature as early as 1026 (Jdmali), and 
is now used by the Finns not only of the Christian 
God, but for ‘ god * in general, is supposed by some 
to mean ‘heaven,’ bein^ explainea either as a 
Finno-Ugrian root conjoined with the Samoyed 
Num, or as an Indo-lranian loan-word (cf. Skr. 
dyumafU, ‘clear’). Others, again, regard it as 
connected with the Vogulyomo^, Hung.yd, ‘good.* 
Jumala would In that case sifmify the possessor of 
the good, of happiness, i.e. ‘the messed one* (cf. Slav. 
Bog, * God,’ and bogaiyi, ‘ rich ’ ; also Skr. bhaga), 
ana, applied originmly to the ‘ blessed ’ dead, would 
come to denote deity in general, and at length, 
under the influence of a higher religion, to serve ai 
the specific designation of the one supreme God. 

Agricoia refers, finally, to the worship of * many 
others— of stones, stumps of trees, the stars, and 
the moon.’ But the statement is made pureW for 
the purposes of bis scheme. Among the Anns 
there is as little evidence for the worship of the 
heavenly bodies as for fetishism. There is no trace 
here of the sun-worship which the Lapps adopted 
from the Scandinavians. Agrioola’s references to 
the moon, viz. that Bahkoi, * hoar-frost,* ‘ makes 
the moon black in parts,’ and that Kapaet, ‘ the 
animals,’ ‘ate up the moon,' simply reflect popular 
notions regarding lunar markings and Innat 
eclipses. 

^ Sacrifice. — It has been asserted that the Finns 
dia not practise htood-sacrifice s but this is a false 
inference from the circumstance that such oblations 
are not mentioned in the epic and magic imems. 
There is evidence to show that about the end of 
the 12th cent, the Bsthonians were in the habit of 
sacrificing oxen, goats, dogs, and even human 
beiri^. The Karmians, who were governed from 
Novgorod, were in 1534 formally accused of sacri- 
ficing oxen, sheep, and birds, and even of immo- 
lating their children in secret. Until quite lately 
the Greek-Orthodox Karelians on either side of the 
Finnish frontier used to perform communal sacri- 
fices of oxen and rams beside tlieir churches, these 
celebrations having been described and portrayed 
os recently as 18W. In the most northerly i*art 
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of RiiBHian Karelia it ie the practice, on the 15th 
of Augast (O.B.)* to liriiig a number of votive 
wethers from a fairly large nurroanding area to 
the village church. In tiic wootlland before the 
ohuTch a fire is kindled early in the morning ; a 
cauldron is scoured, and water (lourod into it. The 
Hlangbterer takes one nheef) after another beneath 
the penthouNe, in the flooring of which there is a 
hole with a Jid, and presses the animal’s neck upon 
this hole. Then, calling on an assistant to hold 
the sheep fast by the feet, he runs his knife into 
its throat, and lets the blood flow down nnder the 
flooring. The animal is next flayed outside the 
enclosure. Tiie fleece also falls to the church, but 
the owner of the animal may redeem it for a small 
sum. ’riie flesh is then cut in pieces and boiled in 
the cauldron. The head and feet of the sheep thus 
slaughtered are burned in the fire. The boiled flesh 
is put into large boxes of biroh-bark, and carried 
outside the enclosure. The broth is made into a 
gruel with peeled barley collected from the vil- 
lagers, and into this the fat of the animal is stirred. 
The people then hold united prayer in the chapel, 
and the sacrifioial feast begins. First of all, the 
meat, which has been fumigated with incense, is 
eaten. Every donor of a sheep brings a loaf with 
him, and the villagers also contribute. Meanwhile 
the pottage is re^y, and is nut into similar re- 
ceptaolea of birch -bark. Only the men — with 
beads unoovered — take part in the ceremony, the 
women and children being present meriuy as 
speotators. Bones and droppea fragments of meat 
are gathered up and placed in a covered box made 
of knee-pine chips, and this is bound with a rope 
to whioli a stone is attached, and cast into a deep 
|]Ool near at hand, for nothing must be left to he 
eaten by the dogs. 

4 , Magic. — Another popular but eoually erro- 
neous idea is that the magio of the Finns rests 
upon a fanciful belief in the power of the ^ word.* 
As a matter of fact, our earliest record of a Chudic 
magician — ^in a Kossian Chronicle of A.D. 1071 — 
tells how he summoned up •pints while lying dnmb, 
i.e, in the eostatio state. The sacriiioing priest of 
the Esthonians passed beyond this primitive 
shamanistie stage, and (e. A.D. 1200) became what 
the lAtin Chronicle of Henry the Lett speaks of 
as a hariolw. The practice of divining by means 
of a horse—bv observing which foot it lifted first, 
as described by that Cnronioler — was adopted by 
the Esthonians from the Slavs or Lithuanians. The 
heathen priests of the Karelians are called arbui 
{arpojat *one who knows the art of casting lots’) 
in the official Russian libel of 1634. A specially 
popular praotice among the Finns, even in recent 
times, was divination by the sieve, whioh came to 
them by way of the Scandinavians and the Rus- 
sians Finnish magicians probably uttered prayers 
at their sacrifioes even in heathen times. The 
sacrilicial prayer of an Esthonian priest of the 
thunder living in 1644, and the Ingrian song of 
Ukko whioh tells of Sttnipsk, may perhaps date 
from the heathen period. But it was only under 
the influence of the medimval stalls of Cnristian 
origin current among the Scandinavians that the 
Finnish magicians composed and elaborated their 
magic songs. 

LiTsaATUEa— lbs bisId looroM sn tndlostad In 1 1 md la 
ths art. rnso-UouAsa K AABL* KrOMK. 

FIRE, FIRE-GODS. — The discovei^ of a 
method of making fire may be describea as the 
moet important step in progress ever made by the 
hnman race. To dilate upon the obvious reasons 
for this description is unnecessary. The history of 
tire-making slone would fill a volume. Consis- 
tent with ite oultnral importance is the voluminous > 
mythology and ritual oonoentratad upon fire in early i 


civilisation ; tlie modem anthropological literature 
of the subject is scarcely less voluminous. 

Previously to the scientific development of the 
19th cent., the general view was that fire-making, 
together with airculture, was a quite recent achieve- 
ment of mankind. Stories of contemporanr savage 
> tribes to whom fire was unknown are still aisonssed 
as possessing a possible foundation in foot.’ But 
recent calciuation plaoes the knowledge of fire- 
making 08 early as the Second Inter-glacial epoch, 
approximately more than 400,000 years ago. The 
Krapina men possessed the knowledge of fire- 
making, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
early Palieolithic period failed to evolve the art. 
In all likelihood the first suggestion came neither, 
as Peschel thought, from volcanic fire, nor, as 
others have thought, from forest fires or trees 
struck by lightning, but from the inevitable sparks 
produced in the manufacture of flint implements. 

1 . Fire-making. — ^The chief primitive methods 
are frictional, peroussive, compressive, and optical. 
The mod em is chemical. Among barbarous peoples 
of to-day the frictional is the most used ; the com- 
pressive method comes next. The percussive — 
probably the oldest — lasted the longest. Mecliani- ■ 
cal inventions making it efficient were responsible 
for its remaining in use till a century ago. Optical 
methods have been rare, as is naturm; chemical 
methods are barely a centnry old. 

(a) The simplest frictionid method ia the sticks 
and^ffroave, * A blunt-pointed stick is run along a 
groove of its own making in a piece of wood lying 
on the ground.’ * It is a method chiefly obtaining 
among the South Sea natives. The Central 
Australians employ it as well as the 'fire-drill.’ 
Hard wood is used for the moving oomponent, soft 
for the stationary. In the Arunta triro 
* two men will sit down opposite to one another, holding a 
shield steady on the f ronno between them by means of tiieir 
feet ; then talcing one of their ipear-throwere they will each of 
them, holding on to one end, psM it vigorouely baolrwards and 
forwards with a sawing motion over the shield, the eurfoce of 
which soon becomes marked by a groove. The fine powder, 
which is Mparatsd off very soon, often in less than a minute, 
begins to smoulder, and then by oaretnl blowing a flame is soon 
pTMUoed in the dry tinder amongst whioh it Is placed.’ 

A variation is used by the Warramunga tribe ; 
in a cleft stick of soft wood a bard stick is smartly 
rubbed.* 

The jfre - driil has a wide range ; Australia, 
Tasmania, Malaysia, Kamchatka, ancient India, 
Ceylon, Europe, Africa, Central, South, and North 
Amerioa,*Bhowit to be the most generally diffused 
method, and no doubt it was independently evolved 
Irf various peoples. Captain Cook described its 
simplest form as used by Australians : 

*They produos flrs with grant fsoUlty, snd sprosd It In s 
wonderful msnnsr. To produce It they Uke two pieces of dry 
soft wood ; one is s stiok shout 8 or 9 inches long, the other 
ptsoe is flat : the stick they sbsps Into sn obtuse point st ons 
end, end pressing it upon the other, turn it nimbly by bolding 
It between both their hsnds, ss we do s ohooolste mill, often 
shifting tbelr lisnds up, and then moving them down upon it, 
to increase the pramura as much as possibls. By this method 
they get lira In less than two minutes, and from the smallsot 
spark they increase It with great epe^ and dexterity.'* 

As With the fire-saw, so with the fire-drill, two 
workers are essential. The latter method is even 
more laborions* than the former, and its wider 
prevalence is due chiefly to mechanioal improve- 
ments. The Australians cut a notch extended to 
tlie edge of the stationary wood, to admit the 
twirlep stick and to allow the powder to fall out. 
Knowing that the twirling must be absolutely 
continuous, they always employ two men who 
I E. B. I^lor (Early SiH. Mankind^, London, 1870, pp. 
881-290) eriUoisss elaborately theee stories, with a eondunon 
generally unfavourable to their eredIbiUty. 

• l^lor, 888 f. t Spenotr-GiUen*, 610 f . 

*^lor, 8tf0ff. ; Hlit, IndegtfVMMmt fltnmbuig, 2006-07, 

• Pint Voyage, 111. 234, quoted in lyior, 840f. 

• l4mg practice is necessary, tor ths musouhur sOort nqslNd 
Is enormous. 
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relieve each other.^ This familiar * fire -stick,* 
twirled between the palms of the liands, is the 
predominant form of fire mechanism in art and 
m^holo^. 

The principle of the carpenter's brace is a simple 
imorovement, possible with a bent or elastic stick, 
ana so used by the Ganchos of the Pampas. The 
operator presses one end of the stick on his breast 
and ' the other (which is pointed) into a hole in a 
piece of wood, and then rapidly turns the curved 
part, like a carpenter’s centre-bit.** 

A cord wound round the drill is still used in 
India. The method is familiar to various peoples 
fh>m the Eskimos to the Maoris.* A cross-tMcoe 
is used to keep the spindle steady and in its tiear- 
inns : this is held by a second person, or the ojierator 
holds it in his teetli. 

*To lubatltute for the uero tbang or oord o bow with « loose 
■trlnv, le a etlU further Improveiuent, for one hand now does 
the work of two In driving the epindle.*^ 

Ancient and modem Egyptians used this method 
for drilling holes. The North American Indians 
employed it for fire-making. A variation is the 
pump •drill, in which the cross -piece moves up 
and down, winding and re-winding the cord. This 
is found in Samoa, in a few SouUi Sea Islands, 
and among the In^uois.* 

(6) In Borneo, Sumatra, and (mrts of Eastern 
Asia, fire is occasionally made by striking to- 
gether two pieces of split bamboo.* The siliceous 
coating makes this possible, but it is a precarious 
method. As for the use of flints, the Kuegians 
strike sparks with flint upon iron pyrites.^ The 
method is attested for Neolithic Britain.* Eskimos 
and North American Indians employ it.* Its 
obvious advantaara over friction of wood is that 
the latter depends very much on the dryness of 
the atmosphere. ‘The flint and steel may have 
come into use at any time after the beginning of 
the Iron age.*’* Employed in ancient Greece, 
Italy, and Cliin^ it became the universal method 
in Western civilisation from the Homan Empire to 
the 19th century. The invention of fire-arms as- 
sbted to perfect the method, the hammer and 
trigjger mechanism of the pistol being very con- 
venmnt. Modifications of the fire-arm, attached 
to a candlestiok, were in general use throughout 
Europe for centuries. Chalcedony was often used. 
For under, burnt-linen rag was the staple article. 
The modem chemical method was indirectly due 
to this, sulphur-tipped matches being first em- 
ployed to get a reliable flame from the tinder. 

precursors of the modei'u match were numer- 
ous and curious.*’ 

(e) Compressive and optical methods have never 
been commonly employed. A tube * closed at one 
end, into which a packed piston is sharply forced 
down, thus igniting a piece of tinder within the 
tube,’ is used in Malaysia and Burma. The use 
of a lens was known and practised in ancient 
Greece and Italy; China and Siam to-day are 
familiar with it.^* The Spaniah acoonnta of the 
Peruvian method of li^htiim the aaored fire by a 
lena, as also of the virgins otthe Sun who guarded 
the fire, are at least doubtful, owing most of their 
details, as Tylor has shown, to Plutarch’s account 
of the Veatal Virgins of Borne and the sacred fire 
of Vesta.** 

There does not aeem to be any regular coune of 

iBpmmr-aUtonSSXO. 

• absrwlB, jrarrolite, Loodoo. 1889. IlL 488. 

8TV|or,848ff. 4/8. Sia 

4/8.8471. 4 /8.840. 

4 oisMCsUdogus ofSsttnos SssHsn sf An^o^Japomss Jtsh 
hWtSn, London, 1910 (mrint [O. B. Jsnm and Bon], 1918). 
Vhe flint and pyrltM nodule, found In s barrow, an in the 


evolution in fire-making implements. The use of 
the fire-drill does not necessaiily precede or lend 
up to that of the flint and steel. Nor has tlie 
simplest frictional method led to anything of real 
economic value. The ‘fire-saw* and the 'fire- 
dough* are merely extensions of that method. 
The card, oentre-bit, and pump-drills are applica- 
tions to it of simple uiechaniou exiwdionts. But 
there is a tendency fur drills to predominate in dry, 
hot climates; flint and steel are limited by the 

g resenoe or ubaenco of suitable percussive minerals. 

avage life shows that fire is rarely mode, for it is 
very easy to secure a permanent supply. 

2 . Social regard for fire.— The myths of the in- 
vention of the art are numerous. The process is 
one to app^l to the imagination. Their chief 
characteristics are the ascription of the invention 
to a bird or bird-hero, and the personification of 
the implements. Thus in China a myth recounts 
how 

mst Mge went to walk beyond the bounde of the moon 
ana thee 


euo ; he eaw a tree, and on thie tree a bird, 

peeked at it and made fire come forth. The eage wae etmCk 
with this, took a branch of the tree and produced fire from it, 
and thence thie rreat penonai;e was caUed Sup-Hn,* Sup is 
the drill or the epeculum. Suy-jin-shs le the * flret person who 
procured fire for the use of man.’ ^ The Banakrit name for the 
aranf-enindlo, pramanf Aa, ie probably connected witli the name 
of the Greek flre-|rlver, Prom«tbeue;> the vipSjfd In which he 
stored the lira stolen from heaven ie repeated in savwery by 
the eialk or raed whose dry pith forme smouldering tlmw.> 

A simple form of regard shown in maintaining 
fire, to avoid the inconvenience of re-making it, 
is connected, directly or indirectly, with the 
religious cult of the perpetual fire.* 

The Tesmanlane never let their fires go out.4 The houee- 
lira, es In Koraa,4 te never extliignlehed. European peaaaiitry, 
as the South Slavonians and Cuabrians, elevate the rule into 
a rltualletio prlnolple.^ The Israelites oarried their An with 
them on the march.* The Rueeian peasant oarrlee hie tire 
to hie new house, where be depoelte It, saying: 'Welcome, 
grandfather, to the new home.** The old Ifonemeii 'marched 
round the land with Are,’ claiming the area they could walk round 
carrying Are, from elxllii the morning to six in the evening. >4 
Various tabus have been enforoed In early culture upon the 
tending and carrying of Are. These follow the lines of similar 
regula&one.G 

Two poles of sentiment are fear of the destruc- 
tive power, and gratitude for the comfort and 
nsefutnesB, of the element. An extensive series 
of myth and metaphor is evolved from these. The 

r eral importance of fire in human life is shown 
the way it enters into social symbolism and 
nomenclature. There are Fire pliratries and Fire 
totems.** Fire is placed on the grave to warm the 
dead.** The Calabrians take an oath ^ nipping a 
flame between the fingers and swearinij ‘by the 
light of (jkMi.* ** Australian boys at initiation re- 
omve a fire-stick, ceremonially presented by the 
mother of the future wife. ’* Fire and sunshine are 
permanently connected in the soeial imaginaiton. 
Both are avoided W persons under tabiu especially 
girls daring their first menstrual period. Impreg- 
1 Tyior, 858, quoting suthoiitioa 


• ^ior.ttO. *4/6. 

H Bos OJWsf CMolopuo. p. 118 A. 


a* Tyler, 849, m. 


u 18. 8882. 


858). 

4 Tbo Auitralfons uw Banksia lUlko (Frasor. JPh xlv. (1686] 
188) ; flra Ant mode by two howks (Bponoer-GUlen*, 819 1.JL 

4J. G. Fmier, TcismUm and Xxogamp, London, 1910, ii. 
491, III. 180, 184, 880, Iv. 179. 

4 j. Boiiwlok, VaUp USs and Origin cf tks Tasmanians^ 
London, 1870, p. 80. 

4 0. USm, BisL ds VBgUm de Ooris, PkrU, 1874, vol. L 
p. ozivii. 

T F. 8. Enuus, Sitts «. Brauck der Vienna, 1865, 

p. 698 ; V. Dorm, La Tf^isians, sic,, ddia CaXdkna aitsriore, 
Ooeento, 1884, p. 80. 

4 Ex 1841. 

4 W. Rolrton, Songs qf tks Russian Pmpls, London, ISTS, 
pp. 180, 1872. 

14 J. Orimm, DfUlNiAo BeektuUtsrthUmsr*, GOttiiigen, J881, 
p. 195. 

li Fraser, 11. 004 2. 

u Bpenoer-Glllen*, 849 ; Fraser, ill. 118 f. 

14 risaer, i. 148. »* Dorm, 81. 

I48peooer-Olll«i*,800, 4849. 
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nation l>y fire is a common notion connected ther^ 
with.^ Circomcuiion among the Auetralianc is 
p^ormed by means of a firO'Stick.’ The newly 
initiated boy is placed by women on a fire.* Here 
we approach the purificatory idea. A connexion 
with the principles of ' rites of passage ’ is shown 
in the formal extinction of fire on a death, and 
the making of now fire on certain occasions of 
social crisis and change.* In the 'Warramnnga 
and Mara tribes of Australia, the co-o|mative 
totem system is applied, one moiety making fire 
and handing it over to the other.* The idea of 
fire as a purifier is universal.* Connected with this 
is its power to expel evil or to bar its approach.^ 
Many fieoples throw food and drink to the fire 
before meals.* Fire tends to develop * sacred’ 
associations.* 

3 , Fire-ritual.— Fire-worship proper will bedis- 
ciissed below in fig 6 and 7 . The ritual of per- 
petnal fire can hardly be regarded as tire-worsliip. 
naorifice bv lire, ana various ceremonies in which 
lire is used, show it as a means and not as an end 
of the rite. Frazer's theory of the common origin 
of the Greek prytancion and the Italian temple of 
Vesta, from a pre-historio custom of the tending 
of the common fire in the chiefs round house by 
the chiefs daughters, involves the general principle 
of the superposition of religion upon custom. 
l^'arnell objects to tliis theory, and maintains that 
optical methods were employed at Athens, the 
primitive fire-sticks being used only at Home, and 
that women, in historical times, were excluded 
from the prytaneion, H e acctordingl v regards the 

K< 3 man ritual of Vesta as not secular out religious 
ill origin. 

The Ham Aral of 8011 th Africa poMcued a ritual of the pet- 

K Uial Are well developed, though neither magical nor rcligioua. 

le Are was tended by the daughfcem of the ohief-««n antidpa* 
tfoii Of the Veatal Virgina in apiiearanoe if not in evolutionary 
fact When the Damaraa built a new village, the Are wae 
aiipplied from that of the old one.!* The extinction of the 
■acred Are at Home wan regarded by the nipentitious aa a 
national calamity, a« the extinction of the village Are In any 
earlv community would be regarded as at least an incon- 
venience. >•'* A perpetual Are, mcred to Bt. Bridget, is said to 
have been extant In the I 6 th cent, at Kildare. The mrpctual 
Ares of the Iroiiiinie and Natclios were in all probability little 
Inferior In rItualiNtio observance to those reported of Mexico 
arid l*eru.t<i At Ouaco the daughters of the Inca tended the 
Are. In the great temple at Mexico there was, ft is said, a 
■acred perpetual Are before each chapel. In all these Central 
American cases, virgins were the keepers of the Ares. ObasUty 
was obiigatoiy ; Infraction of the rule was punished with death. 
In Peru the Are was re-kindlcd by a concave mirror ; in cloudy 
weather by flro-filcks. The Spanish chroniclers certainly have 
embellished their accounts In order to ouhanoe their claim for 
the new world to be a second Rome.M The theory that the 
perpetual Are cult was an Indo-Europsan Institution similarly 
dsmands considerable limitation.!? 

The ritual of purification and sacred burning 
is linked to a sequence of very widely spread and 
influential ideas. The simplest of these, though 

lA. E. Crawley, The JfgsCie Roee. London, 1902, p. 107; 
Praser, TbCsmtsm, U. 268 f., 261 f., ill. 210 , £24, 306. 

* Spencer-Oillenb, 426. * Bpencer-Glllen*, 280. 

« Fraser, Totemiemt IL 620, Iv. 226, 313. The ritual and lore 
of new Are are fully treated in GB^ 11. 320, 381, 888 , 466 , 470, 
111. 840ir., 8A2ff., 200. 272, mit., 80111.; festivals, ii. 460 
lit. 287-807. 

> Hpeneer43lll«ni>, 620. 

• Fraser, OB^ 1. SOB, Adanii, AtUe, Oeiriei, London, 1007, 
p. 146. 

7 J. O. F. Riedsl, l>f eiuik- en kraeeharim raefen, Hsgue, 

1886, p. 808. 

• Fraser, JPk xiv. 104 ; J. Q. Bourke, Mfnguia qf ArUona, 
London, 1884, p. 265. 

• Fraser, TotemUmt 11. 112. 

!• FTaier, JPh xiv. 146-172. n COS v. flOOO] 846-866. 

10 O. J. Andersson, Lake A’ffanU, lx>ndon, 1866, p. 223 f. So 
Greek colonies took with them a share of ths sacired Ore of the 
mai trCp o Ht. 

M Dion. Hal. Ant. Bom. U. 67. 

M W. Camden, Britannia^ London, 1607, p. 747. 

!• D. Q. Brinton, Mptheof the New World^, Philadelphia, 1800, 
p. 161; P. F. X. de Charlevoix, ilift. de la lumvelle France, 
Ms, 1744, Vi. 178 ff. 

10 As argued by Tylor, 262 ff. 

17 w. B. Hearn, Tas Aryan Uaueehold, London and Melbooms, 
187»,pu40ff. 


apparently complex, may be fonnd in savage cere- 
monies of renewal and removal of old things. The 
kindling of the new fire follows the expmsion of 
evils and the putting off of the old life. In the 
mere instinct for change and renewal we may find 
the key to many * rites of passage ' in which fire 
*plays a more or less literal rather than a symbolic 
part. Such rites often include a formula of social 
reunion. 

The Bnmmra of the Central Australian tribes Is an slaborats 
service of regard for eocicty. Ite central feature le the Firs 
Ceremony. Women and men dance round separate Area 
There ie a Saturnalia of increasing licsiioe, ths tabus being 
relaxed one by one. Huge torchee are carried, and a pda, 
20 feet high, the tm'ncari, b a central object whose function Is 
doubtful out possiblv is merely oentrsluation. The principle 
of the ceremony is well brought out by the way in which It bears 
U|ion private relations Tim men who have quarrelled prevl- 
oualy now Aght It out with Homing etloks, after which the ill- 
feeling Is never resumed. A general m416e with torchee con- 
cludes the ceremonies ; part of thb is sexual, men and women 
attacking each other.! 

From such conceptions and realizations it is no 
long step Ut the elaborate philosophizing of 1am- 
blidius, who held that fire burns all the mortal 
parts, leaving the immortal behind, or to the 
practice of burning the dead, and the connected 
principles of burnt sacrifice. In ancient theory, 
Duming made its patient divine.* The passing of 
children through the fire is probably clue in part 
to these ideas, and is paralleled by the Greek 
stories of burning children to renaer them im- 
mortal.* The remarkable series of legends of 
which the figure of Creesus is the type is a proof 
how in Asiatic and Semitic religion the idea of 
burnt sacrifice dominated the imagination of kings 
and priests. In the 10th cent, offerings to dead 
Babhis were still burned at Maron in Galilee.* In 
the 20th c.ent. the Caiholio Church retains the 
belief in the piirificalory fires of Purgatory, and 
the eternal fires of Hell. There can belittle doubt 
that the fires of the auio-det^fd wore kindled in 
coiisequenc^e of a theory of purification by fire. 
They were thus the logit^al sequence of universal 
notions whidi retain their harmless realization in 
the fire- festivals of Earojiean peasants. 

4. Fire-gods.—- The fire-deity often reported for 
uncivilized communities is generally a vaguely 
envisaged daimon hardly emerged from fluid 
animism.* In all cultures the fire-god proper 
appears to bo an exception, and not a regular 
member of the pantheon. The history of religion 
practically includes only two genuine firo-gods— 
Agni of Hinduism, and Atar of Zoroastrianism. 
Fancy everywhere locates the source of fire in 
various natural objects, as the sun, or the kan- 
garoo (Australian) ^ or the oak, or any material 
nrom which it may lie artificially or naturally pro- 
duced. The divine person who invents fire-making 
or reveals its secret to mankind is no lire^id 
necessarily, but a culture-hero. Such was Pro- 
metheus. Nor can even Hestia-Vesta be claimed 
as a fire-goddess. Farnell has shown reason for 
regarding her essentially as a hearth-goddess — 
the personification, not of the fire, but of the 
hearth -stones. 

Fire-worship may be practised without any hard 
and fast personification of the element. A ease 
in point is the comparatively modern cult of the 
natural fires at Baku, whither pilgrims resort and 
make expiation for sin. Similar was the ancient 
worship of natural fires in Cappadocia.^ 

^ 5* Fire in Hebraism.— Mention of fire and fire- 
ritual is remarkably rare in the Hebrew books, 

I Bpencer.QUIsn!», 876-302 ; cf. SpenceT-OUlsna, 271-386. 

• Fraser, Adenitis, 146 : lamblichus, de IfyMsrbt, v. 12. 

• So Isis and Demeter (Fraser, Actoni49, 147)l 

• W. M. Thoiiwon, The Land and the Book, ed. 1860, p. 2801. 

• Another class is represented by the carved wooden figure 
sb^e t^ Maori hearth. This is no Are-g^, or even hearth- 
god (R. Taylor. Telkaa Maui*, 1870. p. 601X 

• Bpenoer-GiUen*. 208. 7 FhUMr, AdenUA, 166, 168 ff 
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i elaborate arrangement ivaa used 
^ ^ , or room for fire-ritiial. Here fire 

^ . ^ ^ Jire-making was kindled in three different receptacles, each lire 

by friction of wood. A possible reference is the having a different name, Ahamntya, (?drAapafoa, 
' two sticks ’ mentioned in 1 K 17'^ Legend tolls Eacsh morning the family assembled 

that the fire-drill was given and the method , round the fire, saying : * we approach th^, O fire. 


explained by Jahweh to Adam and Eve. Flint* 
and steel are mentioned in 2 Mac 10*, and the 
fire-stone {fyjMmUh) was used in historical times.* 
Fire for domestic use was forbidden on the Sabbath. 
In common with other earlv culture, Hebrew 
economy rarely used fire for the heating of dwell- 
ings. There was a Mosaic ordinance forbidding 
the use in the sanctuary of * strange fi^’ or * fire 
of commoners,’ explained as newly kindled fire, 
or tliat taken from profane hearths.* Rabbinical 
lore stated that fire was created on Monday or the 
SabbaUi eve; when Adam was overwhelmed by 
the first darkness, the Holy One gave him two 
* bricks* for the production of fire. These he 


daily with reverential adoration in our thoughts.' 
It was then * fed ’ with bits of consecrated wood, 
mimidh^ from the pal^iaAitw. The smouldering 
embers of the sacred clement were not allowed to 
be extinguished. If this occurred, 

*tlie whole boueehold fell into oonfueloii. Erorything wont 
wrong until an eipiatory ceremony, |»r«igaJi!A><fa-HK>metiinca 
oonsieting of a lolemn fast olMorvea by boili huiband and wife 
—bad been performed, and the lire wae re*kindled.' * 

The daily fire service is the Uoma ceremony. 

TAs Fire-god Agni , — The god Agiii is the most 
perfect instance of a divinized personification of 
tire, and perhaps the only genuine instance. The 
throe great Vedic gods — theViro-god, the Rain-god, 
the Siin-god — were born respectively from the earth 


rubbed together, and fire came forth.* The holy (Agni), the air (India), and the sW (Sfirya), one 
fire of the Hebrews was of Divine origin.® From representing each of the three worlds, Agni was 
the fire Jaliweh spoke to Moses.® god on earth,* and more accessible. He took 



Vedanta Satras from air; the Upanisatis say it «'wm nWireitcd by the frictloirof the two piece* of th« mc 
produces water.® Gold is its rtrsi-lioni.® In union flg ^led .drapi, and coiiseauently alwaye to be 
^iU. ^ it i^aru.. the ether. If eubtl^ com- 

ponent itecomes the speech or men, ana man S between men and god«, the bearer of hymne and prayers from 
breath is merged in it at death. The Uponi^ods every lamily altar upwards towards heaven.'* 

B})eak of the seven tongues of firc.“ Fire resides in He is sage, priest, king, protector. His origin is 


tlie right ear of the goat,^ the right liand of a 
Rrfthiuana, in water, mid in kiUa gross.’® The 
digestive process is identified with tlie action of 
fire, vaUhanara, ’* Philos<»pliy elaborat cd the cosmic 
relation of the self to Brahuiaii by means of fire and 


threefold — from air, water, and the ‘ mystic double 
Araui. ’ He is the giver of inimortality, and pnrges 
froiri sin. After death ho burns away the guilt of 
the body, and carries the immortal part to heaven, 
to dwell with the righteous.* Fire is male, and 


its symbolism. Sparks and fire, according to the water female.® Agni is lord of the elements, and 
Upaiii^ads, are to one another as individual souls is all the deities.® Ho is the god of the house, and 
are to Brahman.’* The self is compared to fire of the clan. As priest he superintends his own 
produced by the two omni-sticks.^ The process snerifioe. The foousing of religious sentiment upon 
of fire-production with theso9nie2A9, kindling-sticks, Agni is well illustrated in the Vedic hymns : 
the ‘ churning of fire,* is an act of generation ; the rAifui VaiMnara, th« other nrw srj verily thv brenchee, 
.ri 511 nmol., w T», flia ibnorv nf i-hft * tlirpo firftR* O Agul, In thce all Iba Immortals enjoy theiusmvos. Thou 
drill 18 mole. In art the centre of human eeltlemeuts ; Ilka a supportlnx column 

these are the three worlds.*® A trace of primitive boldest men. The head of heaven, the navel_of earth Is 
magic is to bo seen in the account of the oyniAofro, 

‘ fire-offerings,* m the &cdapatha Brdhmai^(u \f 


those ore not oflered, tlie sun will not rise.'*^ In 
the Jaina SHtrets there occurs the curious notion 
of ' fire Imdies.’ 


Afful ; he has become the steward of botli worlds. ThM, a 
the mxls have engendered, O VaUvanarUt to be a ligbt for 
the Arya.'^ 

The hymns and the liiUapatka Br&hmana have 
the fullest account of Ac^i. The sun first op 


Some beings, oif various birth and origin, come forUi as lire- when Agni was ^m. He h^ longremainiri bidden, 
bofSa In the manifold animate or inanimate bodies of movable till the gods discovered him and revealed hlRK® 
or Immovable creatures.* M . -x,. xi Agni is the essence of earth, squeezed from earth. 

The rules to be observed in connexion 'Wrtn tlie produced by attrition by ten young women, 

snored fire are numerous." Sacred lire was kindly fingers. Firewood is his food. 6hi is sacred to 
at weddings. At funerals the sacred fire for the offerings ore cakes and Imtter. The 

burning of the body was carried in the pr^essioii brinks of the fire-altar are his limbs ; he has throe 
to the hnaidna, or ‘ burning ground. A heap of ^oads and seven rays (or reins).® Ho is the obji^ 
fire-wood was piled, and the leader of the ceremony doily worshin of the fire {iejou^ or jyotUf 

kindled tliree * sacred fires.’ The spirit of the do^ ^ element).*^ To poke the fire wounds him, 
person, ‘ invested with its incombustible subtle ginfui, Xo spit kfore the fire is a sin.” 

frame, was supposed to rise along with the moke Generally he is tlie protector agatiist evil ; he reiiels 
to heaven.’ ■* The householder re-kindlw his tire ^le Bdk^ams, and wards oflf evil from both gods 
when religions rites were performed. The clay men.** He is, further, invoked by lovers, to 

...MO * linitRAhnla nra. Ulu j ... 


hearth was termed grihy(ignij * household fire, and 
* was sufficient for all domestic ceremonies, sm&rta- 
I wn ifiSV.. * R. G. Hirsch. In JiP, «.v. 

9 Lv 101. Nu ee**. * Talmud Jer. firr. 12®. 

» Rlncb, toe. .if. lx. » ; ot Ek »«. 

7 flfMi. 98 , 100 , xxxvlll. SOU., xivlil. 682 y. 

9 ib, XXV. 899, xxxlv. p. Ill, L 94, 100, 117 f., zxxvIU. 22 L 
s 16. xlv. 184 ; cf. ^llv. 126. 

17 16. xll. 828. Vot tbs ohundng of lire, lee <6, xH. 276. 

S **r. IM, XOB. xxl*. W6 1, xxx. pp. xxtJ, 1S8, 


xxxvIlL 800. 


llonter-WUllsmi, 

l,p|i.880f.,S88f. 


BrdkmaniMm and ffihdfiCem*, U>odon, 


ion in their love. Women 

„ jlong to him. The menstrual blood of women is 
Agni.** Men invoke him for virility." 

I Mcnter-WUUami. p. 886 ff. ^ ^ ^ 

9 Mb. 91.; on Agni; see especially MacdoqclJ, 

Stressburg. 1897rim. 88-101 ; Hillebrandt, Vsii. JfyCAef.. Brwi- 
lau, 1801-1902, li. 67-164. ^ ^ ,, 

9 Monier-Winiami, 91. * i6. 16. ® SBJB xii. 91 

e 16. vlU. 276, 846. 7 /6. xlvl, 49. , . . 

• 16. xlvl. 826. 880. xil. 47, 462, xlM. 8, 27017.. xlvi. 54 I. 
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10 16. U. 16. ***• *0 f., I. 29. 

S 16l xiu.^', Xlv. 188, 1.282, xxxiU. 171 ; eeo Crawley, MvdUi 
Aofs, 197. 
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8 ometim«fl Agni 1r theriomorpliic, identified with 
the white horse led in front of him-* At another 
extreme he ib the object of the Bralimapa’s medita- 
tions aB universal sjiirit, Bral»niiin.* _ 

7 , Fire in Zoroastrianism. — Tlie two chief diner- 
eiices between Indian and Persian lire-worHhin are 
< 1 ) the abhorrence in the latter of burning the dead, 
and (2) the imperfect nersonification of Atar as 
oomftared with Agni. Some deny that lire is per- 
sonified at all in Zoroastrianism.* Whereas the 
worship of Agni and the ancient ritual have de- 
gonerated in Hinduisni, one BrAhraaiia sect alone 
keeping up any appearance of the cult, the modem 
Parsis practise a very conservative form of the 
ancient fire-ritual. 

Fire is the earthly form of the heavenly light, 
the eternal, infinite, divine. The life of all crea- 
tures is vital iirc.^ Fire is the son of Alinra Mazda. 
The infant Zarathustra was taken out of tire, like 
King Arthur. Ahura and his Fire and Mind pro- 
tect Zarathustra. * Fire is diffused through the * six 
substances.’ It is the * Good Diffuser * in men and 
animals. It is of five sorts. Ahriman mingled 
darkness and smoke with it.* Signs from the 
holy fire are invoked by prayer to Ahura. Atarfi 
assists Ahura iii his conflict with Angra Mainyu. 
AtarO also fights against Azi and Angra Mainyu. 
Again tlie Fire VAzist fights the demon ApAABli. 
There is also the Fire Fvdbft. The Fravashi of 
fire is worshipped.^ The Aveata and the Pahlavi 
texts reiterate tlie duty of worship, simpler in 
details than the Vedic ritual.* The priests are 
the protectors of the sacred fire, whion may not 
be extinguished. To allow it to be extin^ished is 
a sin. For the sun to shine upon it is a sin.* 
Before the ashes are removed they must bo cold.** 
The Persian horror of the contamination of death, 
the DruL naturally is very explicit here. If a 
man or dog died where the holy fire was, the fire 
had to be removed for nine nights in winter and a 
month in summer. Death was the penalty for 
casting a corpse, or even cow-dnng, into the fire ; 
even for breathing upon it.** No offering might be 
made without looking at the sacred fire. Three 
times a day the archangels form an assembly in 
ihe fire-temple. The prayers and the morning 
service resemble the V^ic,** but throughout the 
tendency is towards a somewhat impersonal realiza- 
tion — at any rate, a much less anthropomorphic 
realization than was the case in India. 

LiTBRATiTRa— To tho authorities dted, add the articles •Pro- 
metheus,' * llestfa,' in Roscher.and for N. America, W. Hough, 
* Fire.inakina Apparatus in the United States National Museum,* 
in iteporf nf Vu National JfiiMttm. Washinirtom 1800, pp. 681- 
WV. A. E. CRAWiLEY. 


FIRE-WALKING. — This is an ancient as well 
as a modem rite, and is practised in various parts 
of the world. It is ostensibly an exhibition of 
supernataral power, and may tie either an act of 
devotion or an ordeal designed to test the purity 
of a woman, the truth of a sworn statement, etc. 
Its earliest application may have been magical, 
to make the sun-fire shine in spring-time. The 
Semitic rite of passing children through fire, 
though sometimes connected with 'fire-walking,’ 

1 SBE xll. 204, 960, zxvi. 140. 

9 th. i. 118, 90C • /6. ir. p. Izsvi. 

4 Ib. Iv. 60 f.. xriii. 42, 178. • Ib. Iv. iol, xxxi. 188, 188. 

• 76. V. 61 ff., 160, 184 f., KiS. 

7 lb. xxxi. 177, 188, xxiU. 108, v. 880, xxlli. 800. 

8 Ib. xxxi. 196-100, 204-210, 218-880, 228-227, 261, 86611.. 270- 

877, 820. S28ff., 831, 340-348, . 161 , 863, 874, 881-884, xxiii. 

882, 884, V. 208 IT., 876, 80.1-306. xvili. laif., xxxvii. 281, 266, 
350 f. For oommrnts on ths texts, ses ift. i. p. xxlt. iv, po. xiii. 
Ixii, Ixlv, Ixxvff., Ixxix f., Y. p. Ixi. 

* lb. xvlii. 8.68, xxiv. 270 ff., 801, 866 f., xxxvit. 06, 168 f.. 168. 
lOOff., xxiv. 884. 

10 76. xxiv. 311 f. 

*1 Ib. iv. aif. ; fitrsho, xv. 8. 14 (p. 782>. 

UffMv. n, 810, 808, xxiii. .122. 884 ; see iv. p. U|. On the 
. gg^ xxxvlL 110. 


is really sacrificial, sinee the children were oflfored 
to Molech ; whereas in fire-walking the object is 
to pass through fire without loss of life. As fire is 
a natural means of pnrificuition* and is regarded by 
most savages as a defence against evil spirits, one 
of the early forms of fire-walking was probably to 
ward off and cleanse from evil, such as the evu of 
drought, imagined to be a spirit. This motive 
would easily unite with that of aiding the sun to 
shine. Yet a distinction should be made between 
the mere kindling of fires and walking through 
fire or over fiery stones, the former not necessarily 
implying the rite of coming into bodily contact 
with fire. 

The earliest recorded case of fire-walking is 
from India ; but here the object is to establish the 
superior holiness of a priest. In the 
BrdhtnaiiM of the Sftmavoda (c. 800 B.O.) it is said 
that two priests walked through fire to prove 
which of the two was ' the better Br&hman ’ ; and 
of Vatsa, the snccessful candidate, it is reported 
that 'not a hair of his head was burned.’ This 
story, however, is still more ancient, as a brief 
allusion to it is found in one of the SamhitOM (of 
the Tftittirlyas, e. 1200 B.a). The case forms also 
the basis of the later (c. 300 B.C.) legal enactment 
that, when the word of a witness is doubted, he 
shall undergo the same test, or a modification of 
it, in holding hot iron. Another early case in 
India is that of Sit&, the wife of K&ma. Accord- 
ing to the Bdm&yana, after appealing to the fire- 
god to attest her uifely innocence liy not injuring 
her, 8 lt& passed through fire and was not burned. 
A passage sometimes cited from Vedic literature 
(Alharvaveda, ii. 12) as evidence of the fire-ordeal 
is doubtful ; but a hot-iron tost is spoken of in 
ChkAiidogya Upanioad, vi. 10; though neither of 
these implies walking through fire. The rite of 
Iiossing through fire w still practised in India, to 
exhibit ' control of fire.' 

In Europe, in classical times, the Hirpi, or 
' Wolf clan,’ of Mount Soracte walked through fire 
to propitiate the gciddess (of fire or of wild beasts?) 
called Feronia. The god within tho perfonner is 
said by lamblichus, in his statement as to fire- 
walking (see A. Lang, Ma^ie and Bel. p. 293), to 
guard the walker from harm. Strabo (xii. 2. 7) 
mentions a case where the ceremony was performed 
by women. 

These iustanoM from antiquity are corroborated 
by modern practices as found among savages and 
even civilized peoples, and are illustrated also by 
the usage of European rustics in leaping over fires 
as a ceremony. Thus, in the last century, a family 
in Spain possessed the ' hereditary power ’ of walk- 
ing through fire unharmed. The Nistinares of Bul- 
garia dwee in the hot embers of a fire and utter 
prophecies. Savages of the Pacific islands and else- 
where are wont to walk over red-hot stones to 
show their power. In India, China, Bulgaria, and 
some other places, the practice is oonneoted with 
vernal observances— a circumstance wliich adds 
weight to the theory that it may originally have 
been a rite to induce sunshine. A number of in- 
stances of the modem practice have been oollecM 
by A. Lang (see Literature below), who has shown 
that no artificial preparation for the feet of savage 
fire- walkers is necessary. As practised in Maur- 
itius, Fiji, the Society islands, etc., the rite con- 
sists in walking deliberately and unscathed over 
an oven of hot stones, to which the feet are exposed, 


Mt Is Inlwesilng to note In this connexion that, when, ac- 
cording to Parsi OMohatolniry, the earth shall be covered with 
molten moLal, 'all men will jioss Into that melted metol and 
will becoino pure ; when one is righteous, then It seeme to him 
Just as tlmngh ha walks continually In warm milk; hut when 
t seems to him in such manner as thc^h. In the 
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and daughters]. Esk 16*** “ a0», Mic 6’). Frazer 
considers that behind the Passover rite lies an 
ancient custom of eacrihcinir the first-bom, miti- 
gate by the custom of redemption, but apt to 
recur sporadically (Cril* ii. 43ff.). There is, how- 
ever, no real ovtdeiice that the later instances of 
sacrifice of the firBt-lx>m hod any connexion with 
the I*nH8«ver rite. Rather were they adopted 
through imitation of similar Canaanite (probably 
Phosnician) sacrifices in times of danger and under 
false notions of wliat was pleasing to Jahweh (cf. 
Khnig, Gesch. tier alttest, IleL, GUterslob, 1912, 
n. 325 f.). The Hebrew cuHtoms regarding the 
first- bom are the subject of a separate article, 
jlfere wo discuss the evidence for the sacrifice of 
the first-born elsewhere, since upon it the theoiy 
of the early Hebrew socrificos is sometimes hasea. 
It should he olmerved, first of all, that in some 
instances there is no sacrifice, but mere killing, 
usually for some 8Ui>eT8titiou8 reason associated 
with a first- bom.' 

In New Hmith Wales flnt-bom oliUdron are said to have been 
■lain and eaten by the tribe as part of a reltzlous ceremony, 
hut the evidence Is weak, and in any case there is no sacfritlce 
(Broutfh Hmyth, Ahoriginu ^ VietorCn, Melbourne. 1878, H. 811>. 
A similar rite of killinx and eating the adult eldest eon is reported 
from Kliaimuh, China ; but no reason Is assigned fo^ it, and it is 
probably mythical (de Groot, lUi, SyiUm qf Chinas l^uyden, 
iSiMSff., Ii. Oni)L In H.E. Africa, sh<nilcl a man die in battle and 
his wile marry again, the first child bom after the marriage is 
Slain, otherwise accident or death would befall the man and 
barrennese the woman. It la called * child of the assegai* 
(Macdonald, Liffkt in ji/ri&a*, London, 1880, p. 166). Probably 
It Is regarded os the property of the deail father. In Uganda 
In many cases the birth of a first child to ‘a chief was awaited 
vrith anxiety, because the hfrth of a boy meant that the father 
would die. Hence, if a male, it was strangled by the midwife, 
who then announced that it was bom dead, thus ensuring the 
ohief'a life (Itoseoe, JSaganda, London, 1011, p. 64). 

We next turn to canes where a child bom to a 
woman hitlierto barren is devoted to a god for life 
or occasionally nacrificed to the god. In the latter 
cone the reason is that, by the willing sacrifice of 
what was CTanted by the god and what is obvi- 
ously his, the woman will henceforth lie fruitful. 

Thus, when an Otehi negrees hae prayed to a fetish for a 
child, the child Is coneidered the property of the fetish and is 
called a * fetish-child ’ (Pices. Vat Kind^, Leipxig, 1884, i. 487). 
Among the Ewe, when a child has been bora as a result of 
prayers to Agbasia, chief of the Earth-gods, It Is dedicated lo 
him and called 'slave of the Earlli-gods.' If it is a pdrl, she is 
married to the prieat's son ; a boy must serve the priest till his 
mother has borne a girl (Spieth, m# Em-Stdmmti, Berlin, 1800, 
p. 448 f.). In Uganda, pamnts whoimyed to the gr^ for cJilldren 
promised to devote them to him if be granted their request. If a 
girl woe boro, as soon as she was old enough site was brought to 
the temple enclosure and lived there as a vestal attendant on the 
god (llostmc, 276). Many Blndn women propitiate the deity by 
vowing that the first-bora will serve as a water-carrier In the 
procession of the T&zia until he comee of age or is of a certain age. 
Buch sons wear the green uniform during Muharram till they 
attain that agp. but return to Hindu usages as soon as Mulpirram 
IsoverfllOHfl, JA / xxxvil, 224). In Central India, barren women 
vow their firat-lmra to Omkkr Mandhftta, and this vow Is the first 
knowledge imparted to the child. This Is so impressed upon 
him that ' years before his death he seems like a man haunted 
by his destiny ' (J. Malcolm, ap. Orooke, PRi, 1686, iL 160). 
Among the Syrians a first-born child Is vowed to a saint or to a 
mosque, but Is redeemed with an offering (Ourtise, Prim, 
Semttie Religion To-day, tondon. 1908, pp. 167, 167, 201). In 
some cases the child was sacrificed. In India a imlldleas woman 
would vow to offer her first-born at Oamrl-S&gar or some such 
holy place, in confidence that the offering would eecure i 
numerous fSmfly to her. But this was spciitancous and con- 
fined to the lower orders, and was condemned by Hindu reli- 
gion (Wilson, Assays, tondon, 1862, 11. 167> A similar custom, 
however, Is met with in folk-stoiy (sea KRR 111. 641*). Among 
the Kutonaqa the mother prays to the aun ; * 1 am with chila 
When it is bom Ishall offer It to you. Have pity npon ue* (Boas, 
Bih itsp. on N, W. TriUt of Canada {Brit, Auoc. Report, 18881, 
68). uere, however, the sacrifloe is less in gratitude for fulfil- 
ment of a vow than for benefit to the family. Not Imposalbly 
the child, born of a god's Intervention, is dedicated or even 
■acrifloed to him because he Is supposed to be ita father. 

1 Elale W. O. Parsona (The Family, New York, 1006, p. 40) 
■ays that It is sometimes customary to kill the first-born child 
or ehUdren born before the mother has reached a certain age 
or hse been married a stated time. This Is sometimes done 
beoauee of the belief that obUdren of very young mothers are 
weakly. 


The custom of saciiflolnir or dedloaUng a dhlld to a dlvtofty 
after a promlie made and the removal ol barrennesa must have 
been a usual one, to judge by a Mdrchan oyole, of which there 
are a large number of variants, European and Asiatic, Mdrehen 
incidents nsually reflecting what bed once been ouitomary (see 
MaofhiUooh, CF, London, 1005, p. 41011.). Of. also an iaiitanoo 
in the Aitarwya Brdhmapa where Hariiohsndra prays to 
Vanipa for a eon, promising to offer him ae a saorifloe. vriien 
the child is born, he evades the promise for years, and la flwUly 
about to aaoriflee a etarving Br&hinan'a son instead, when me 
latter Is miraculously set free. 


In another group of instances the soorifioe is 
perhaps made because the first-bom, having a 
certain sucredness, was tlie most valuable offering 
which could be made, the end usually aimed at 
being benefit to his kinsmen or the propitiation of 
a deity angry with them (cf. Mic 6^). In some 
oases there may even have been the idea of a 
thank-offering for the gift of life and health to 
the kinsmen (cf. Bandissin, Adonie und Eimun, 
Leipzig, 1011, p. 60), or for the gift of fecundity to 
the pai‘entB, as in the sacrifices just considered. 

The custom occurred sporadically on the American conti- 
nent. Among the Sallsh Indians of British 0)1unibla the llrst- 
Imru was sometimes sacrificed to the sun for health and good 
fortune to the family (Boas, 46). The Indians of Florida sscri- 
fictxl their flrat-bnrn children to the aun or to the chief as child 
of the sun (Blracthey, liisA. of Trav, into Virginia Rritarinia, 
ed. London, 1848, p. 84 ; Muller, 68). Among the pre-Inca people 
of Uuito, the sacrifice of the first-born was a regular custom 
until it wus abolished by the last royal dynasty (M tiller, S86, 
377 : Velastx), Riet. du royaume de (^ito [in Tornaux-Compsins, 
Voyagee, Paris, 1887-41, xix.], i. loti). Among the Benjero,£. 
Africa, many families must sacrifice their first-born son, 
because once, when the seasons were mixed up and fruits 
would not ripen, the soothsayers advised the king in future lo 
pour forth human blood on a certain pnllar(Kratif,7Vams6i. . . in 
R. Africa, Ijondoii, 1860, p. 08 f., reporteii atseroiid-hand). The 
Nairs formerly sacrificed a flrst-l)orn son to M&tu, the sinalI|)ox 
goddess (Sberriiig, Mindu Tribe* and CaaA*e, Calcutta, 1872-61, 
Iii. 66X 


In India, first-hom or only children were Bomo- 
timoB enclosed in walls or fouiulations to prevent 
the building from falling {PR^ ii. 174 ; FLR iv. 
[1881] 180) — an example of the wall- or foundation- 
sacrifice like that perhaps adumbrated in 1 K 16^, 
* he laid the foundation thereof in Abiram his first- 
born.* Among older races the heathen Russians 
are said to have sarrificed their first-born to the 
god Peruu (Mono, in Frazer, GB^ ii. 52). Of the 
human sacrifices to Cromm Cruaich in pagan 
Ireland, elsewhere exaggerated, the Dindsenck^ts 
relates that they included ' the firstlings of every 
issue and the chief scions of every taXear {RCel xvi. 
[1896] 35). Certain branches of the Semites aacri- 
ficed their children, either as a regular custom or 
on occasions of ^eat danger,' but it is only siioradi- 
cally that the n]nBt-lK>rn is expressly stated to have 
been the victim. The analogy of Mic & and 
Ezk 20^ has, however, suggested that the first- 
born was the usual vietini, lieing at once the most 
sacred, the dearest, and perhaps the most tlifiicult 
to jiart with, and therefore most cahuilated to 
appease an angry god. Among the Phociiicians 
and their colonists the Carthaginians, child sacri- 
fice was so common as to excite honror in the 
Greeks. Porphyry says they sacrificed one of 
their dearest (probably the first-born) to Baal {de 
Abet. ii. 66). Philo of Byblus (frag. ii. 24) relates 
that the native Phoenician Kronos once in time of 
danger offered his only-l)egf>tten son in Baorifice. 
Kronos is here enhemerized into a king, but the 
evidence is none the less valid. Of Mesha, king of 
Moab, it is said tliat in face of defeat be offered his 
eldest son as a biinit-offering on the wall (2 K 3’’). 

Ba3ro« (TSBA Iv. p876] 29, Bel. ef Ane. Egypt and Bab., 
Edinbuivh, 1002, p. 467 f.) claims that a certain text provee that 
the first-born was sscrifio^ for the life of the father. But his 
translation has lieen controverted (]^1, PSBA xiv. [1892] 149 ; 
R. CL Thompson, Sanitie Eayie, pp. 210, 224), and it does not 
appear Lo refer to human sacrifloe. There is no certain evidence 


1 Bee the evidence in QB^ 
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tor hamoii werlfloo (g.o.) among tho Babylonian* and Aaayriana. 
Hw Bepharvaim of 2 K 17^. si la now aeon to be not Blpparu in 
Bab., but probably a Syrian town. 

While the sacrifloe of children is an ominously 
wide*spread oustom, it cannot be said that the first- 
boni were the only victims offered, and it is only 
ocoasLonally that this is stated to have been the 
ease. Inference may suggest it in other instances, 
but we can deal only with actual facts. 

The aaoriflea or alaying of the flrat-boni 11103*. in some in- 
■lenoea (certainly not In all), be ex^ained by a prevailing 
theory that the father ia re-bom In the aon. and preiiuniahly 
therefore should ceaee to live. He would then alay his Ami- 
born to save bimaelf. This ru-biith idea is must clearly expressed 
in Hindu belief : * The husband, after conception by hie wife, 
beootnee an embryo and Is bom again of her* (Manu, lx. 19 
ISBB XXV. 829], cf. SBS xxx. [1S02] 21U Thia resembles the 
Egyptian bellaf that the son of a god is his image, and will take 
bis place when he diet. For American Indian and Australian 
Instances, see Powers, ' Tribes of Oalifomia,* Contrib, to B. Am, 
Sthnbl., Washington, 1877, lit. 299: Howltt. Bat. Tr, qf S.R. 
^iisC., London. 1904, p. 256. For a siiuilar ancient Ueltio belief 
embodied In the mythic OCchulainn, * hi* rebirth would be of 
hfuMelf,* aee E. Hull, CuehuUin Saga, London, 1888, p. SO. Tlieee 
belief* have led to the euggestfon that the flret-born son might 
be thought to endanger hi* fathoFa life, and hence ahould be 
put to death (Woatermarck, Jfi L 450 ; Hariland. Primitive 
PatemitVt London 1910, i. 190 f.l Thia la anpporte«l by tho fact 
tliat in Boroo case* it ia thought that. If the fathoFa name were 
given to the eon, the father would die, name and ueraon being 
Identical. The inatancea from 8.R. Africa and Uganda dted 
above might alao aupport the theory, though a bdief in re- 
Inoamation la not connected with them. Other caima teem also 
to support it : s.g., among the Fulani of Ilausa-laiid the flrst-bom 
Uvea with his mother's |>eople till his father dies, and is calleil 
his ' faiher’s shame * {kutiya) (Fraser, 7Vg«mfirm and Exogamy, 
1910. 11. 002). In some parts of India the father, being ro-bnrii 
in his sou, is supposed to die at hla birth, and funeral rites are 
uerformod in the 5th month of the motheFs pregnancy (Boee, 
KlxIU. 278f.). 

4. Right of succession of the first-born : primo- 
geniture. — Amoii^ peoples with wlioni descent is 
counted through females, property is not inherite<i 
by the sons, hut as a rule iiy the father’s brothers 
or his sister’s sous. Yet even here tlie natural 
superiority of the eldest is seen in the frequent 
practice of making him the sole or principal heir 
(eldest brother or eldest son of eldest sister) (Ellis, 
Tnhi-aptaking Peoples, London, 1887i p. 298 ; M. H. 
Kingsley, W, Afr, Studies, do. 1897, p. 485 L ; Bos- 
nian. in Pinkerton. 1808-14. xvi. 421 [Guinea]; 
Proyart, in Pinkerton, xvi. 591 [Loango]; Mac- 
l^ennan. Prim. Marriage, London, 1805, p. 188 
[Nnirs], ib. 293 f. [Tibet]; Steiiimctz, Reentsver- 
haltnisse, 413 [Nissan Islands]). But in patri- 
archal societies there is also a tendency, at all 
events at lower levels, to recognize the superior 
position of the eldest son. Frequently, it is true, 
there is an equal division of the property, yet 
even here there may be certain domestic religious 
duties adhering to the eldest son, or the succession 
to chiefship and tho like may be vested in the 
first-born. There remain a large nunilier of coses 
in which the first-born receives the whole of tho 
estate or property, or the largest share of it. or the 
immoveable part of it, or certain things which are 
regarded as of supreme importance. Tiie follow- 
ing references give examples of tho first three 
cases from the lower culture *. 

CIreenland (Urana, Bist. of QrtonlanA, London, 1820, 1. 176) ; 
Oasatea of Gaiicaaua (Erckort, Dor Kaukatus, Loipaig, 1887, 
p. 115): Kumia (Kohler, ZVEW lx. (1890) 8»6); KukiH(BwlU, 
SAort Aeeauntqf EnkLiAtthai Tribes, Shillong, 1887, p. 10); 
Kandlia (Maepheraon, Mem. ef Sendee in India, London, 1805, 

L 88); many tribea in Deccan (Kohler, ZVRW vlil. [1889] 131) ; 

Jputx {ib. 102); Igorrot (Jenka, Bantoe-Igorot, Manila, 1905, 
p. 105) ; Bataka (F^er, Khyeng People v Sandeway Diet., 
Oalcutto, 1875, it 147): Ogan-ulu and Komering-Ulu (Poat, 
Orundriss dor eth. Jwrisprudens, I. 217); Niaa (ib. 221); Tonga 
(Ifarintr, Bativee of Tcnga Islands^, London, 1818|i. 84, 91) ; 
kiogamiU lBlanda(WI]kea, U.8. Eapiar, Eaped.. New York, 1851, 
p. 656); Bogos (Munalnger, Die SUten und das Eeeht dor 
Bogot, Winterthur, 1859, pp. 09, 78 f.): MaeaUJohnaton, Uganda 
Protest., London, 1902, 11. 828 ; HoUla, Masai, Oxford. 1006, 
p. SOD); NUotio Negroea (Johnaton, ll. 794); Nandi (Hollia, 
wands, Oxford, 1009, p. 78); Qallaa(Pao]ltaobke, Ethneg. Bord- 


(BtalDmeta, 20); FIda (Boaman, 480); B. African tribea (Mac- 
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donald, JAI xlx. flSOO) 277 ; when there fa only one wife, the 
arat-boni inherile civil and material right* and a proportion of 
the moveable property): UottontoLa(Kolbt>, in Walokenaer, CoU, 
des relations de wiyagss, Paria, 1842, xv. 880 ; Thunberg, in 
Pinkerton, xvi. 142). 

In a few case*, under polygamy the eldeat aon of the oliief 
wife ia heir, but ho need not he the flrst-bom of the children of 
all tho wive*. Thu* in B. Africa the chief wife'* flrat-bom ia 
heir, but the flrat wife'* Srat-born has a anperior claim to aona 
of auliordliiate wfvea (Macdonald, JAl xlx. 278X But aa a rule 
the Brat wife ia the chief wife in pob^gamoiia aocletiea. 

Of the fourth method of inheritance, the following are in- 
atancea. Among tho Kunia the property ia equally divided, but. 
the eldeat aon get* cori^ white ahell and tiirquoiae necklaoea, 
and ear-ringa (t:f HBEW [190-t] 201). In Ilengkulen the aona 
obtain uqtiai parta, liiit the eldeat gota nlao the houae and pusaka 
(Poat, i. 220). Ill llalmahera the jilaiilationa are divided among 
the children, but the eldest son ontaina the houaebold furniture 
(Baatian, indonesieu, Berlin, 1884-09, i. 72). 

Ainung higher races, especially in ancient times, 
an equal share among the sons was geuerallv 
favoured. This was the cose in E^pt, althougli 
in noble families tho son of the eldest daughter 
was heir (Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, od. 
London. 1878, i. 320; Ernian, Life in Ane. Eg., 
Eng. tr., London, 1894, p. 150). fn Babylon the 
Code of Qammnrabi shows that tho buuh shaml 
the estate and the household goods equally (§($ 7. 
165), but *from other evidence it w'ould appear 
that the eldest brother was entitled to a larger 
share * (Cook, Laws of Moses and Code of (fam- 
murahi, Loudon. 1003, ]i. 139 ; Sayce, Babylonians 
and A ssyrians, do. 1900, p. 31 ). Among the Greeks 
and Romans, though de Coulanges thought he saw 
traces of primogeniture in earlier times {La Cit6 
antique, Faris, 1864), yet in the historic period it 
did not exist at all, and, in Greece, at least, the 
sons took an equal share (Petitus, Leg. Att., Lyons, 
1738, hk. vi. tit. 6 ; Maine, Ancient Law, London, 
1861, p. 227). Primogeuiture does not appear to 
have existeii among the Celts of Gaul, and it was 
unknown in nnoieiit Ireland and Wales (Kogot de 
Belloraet, Kthnogdnie gauloise, Paris. 1858-75, iii. 
398 ; tor tlie Irisii and Welsh systems, see Maine, 
240 f. ; Cecil. Prvmogeniture, p. 12 f.). Among the 
Teutons, primogeniture did not exist, except among 
the Toncteri. with whom the eldest son uiherited 
all hut the warhorse, which went to the bravest 
(Tac. Germ. 32).* But there was aii ai>proacli to 
it in tho fact that in the case of the altuU or teira 
salica (the household property as apart from Uie 
communal property), which was tho joint-property 
of the father and sons, the eldest son sufsceeded to 
it when his father died, but the brothers might 
build dwellings upon it, forming a bouse com- 
munity. The allod was tlius not divided os a rule 
(Maine, 228; Laveleye, De la PropriH^, I'aiis, 
1874, p. 05). In India, the great object of a man 
being to have a son who may periorm tlie due 
funeral rites, the first- Ixirn has always been re- 
garded as peculiarly sacred ; and after his father’s 
death he was the natural head of the family, while 
even before it he was manager of the whole patri- 
mony (Mann, ix. 105 \SBE xxv. 346J ; cf. Family 
[Hindu]). The earlier law-books utinounce that 
the profierty should be divided equally — a mel hod 
insisted on m Apastamba, ii. 6, 14 A'. {SEE u. 1 1807] 
133 ff.)* — or that tho whole should go to tlie first- 
bom, while he should supiKirt tho rest as a father 
{Gautama, xxviii. 1 ff. (SEE ii. 31)2 fl'.] ; Mann, 
ix. 104 f. [t5. xxv. 345 f.]). * The primogeniture of 

the ancient Hindus was much more a headship 
than an ownership * (West nnd BUhler, Hindu L*m 
of Jnheritanee\ Bombay, 1884, pp. 69, 737). At 
the present time there is an equal diviMon in the 
case of estates held in severalty, but property which 
is in its nature impartible descends usually by 

1 It boa been inferrud from thia pnaiiago tiiat priniogenitiira 
obtained among other tribea alao (Hearn, Aryan 
London. 1870, p. 80 ; Bchroder, Reallrx. dttr indogertn, A Itertums^ 
bunds, Strosaburg, lOUl, p. 1910. The inference ia doubtful. 

s Of. Uautama, xxviii. iff. {SEE U. 802 ff.), * in partiliou Dierp 
ia an Increoae of spiritual merit.* 
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strict priniogeiiitnre (Maync, Hindu Law and 
Usage"^, Madras, 100«, pp. 731, 733). Maine points 
out that, * wherever piihlict dflice oTJx>litif^a) power 
devolves at the decease of the last Incuniheiit, the 
MUccesMion is nearly universally according to the 
rnles of ]*rimogoiiitiire’ (Attc. Law^ 233). In 
MiihaiuinadariiHin all sons inherit equally, but ill 
the case of chicfships the oldest usually suoceeds, 
if he is lit (Hughes, Z>/, London, 1805, p. 129; of. 
Law [Muliatninadan]). In China, property is 
divisible aiiiong the sons, the eldest becoming 
trustee of the sacred, inalienable portion. But 
frequently brothers give him their share for the 
glory fif the house. He also receives the furnace, 
c<N>kiTig range, and cooking utensiilH (Doolittle, 
SorUil Life of the Ohineee^ T^ondon, 1866, ii. 224 ; 
Sin ion. La Cii4 chinoiee'^, Paris, 1891, p. 39; see 
below, S 5). 

Since neither Creeks, Homans, Teutons, nor 
Colts had a system of primogeniture in the sense 
of the eldest son succeeding to (irofierty, it is a 
enrions problem why, on the break up of the 
Uuman Empire, this system should have appeared 
and have spreiul so rapidly. Maine has traced it 
t«i the Hy.steiii of Mienefiees’ or grants of Homan 
land given to the invading chiom on etmdition of 
military service. These gradually became hered- 
Italy, the rules of succession being various, but 
ultimately regarding only the oluest son. The 
reason of tliis was that, though property had not 
doHCcndod to the eldest son, the admiiiistraticm 
of family government did, or had recently done 
so. * The lord with his vassals, during the ninth 
and tenth centuries, may be considered as a patri- 
archal household, recruited, not as in the primitive 
times, by Adoption, but by Infeudation ; and to 
such A confederacy, succession by Primogeniture 
was a source of strength and durability.’ Mean- 
while the lord invested with the inheritance had 
no advantage over his brethren and kinsfolk in 
occupations, interests, or indulgences (Maine, 236). 
Hut Homan jurisprudence * looked upon uncon- 
trolled power over proiierty os eqnivalcnt to 
ownership.’ Thus the eldest son ultimately be- 
came legal proprietor. Proliahly the sacredness 


the natural pre-eminence of the first-born becomes 
an accepted fact, whether he is made sole or prin- 
cipal heir or not. Hence certain privileges become 
his. Even among the Arunta, on the death of a 
parent the eldest son takes charge of the ances- 
tral churinga, which must descend in a certain 
line (Spencer-Gillen**, 616). Among the Veddas 
the eldest child takes the leading p^ in the dis- 
tribution of the father’s property (^ligmann. The 
Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, p. 118). In Polynesia, 
wliere the first-born was sacred, no one elM was 
allowed to enter by the door through which he or 
she entered the paternal dwelling (Gill, Myths and 
Songs, p. 46). Among the Navahos the eldest son 
conies next to the father in authority and succeeds 
him as head (Matthews, JAFL xii. [1899] 9). The 
Aleuts hold that the eldest brother should be re- 
imectcd as a father when the latter is dead (Petroff, 
Tenth Census of U.S,, Washin^^n, 1884, p. 166). 
In China the eldest son has a distinct place apart. 
The younger sons are expected to obey the elder, 
and the Ll Kl refers approvingly to this submission 
(xxi. 16[iSZfA' xxviii. (1885) 239]). The eldest son 
of the chief wife, if he predeceased his father, was 
to be mourned by him as the eldest would mourn 
the father (do Groot, ii. 500). As worship of the 
dead father is customary, the eldest son lias a 
leading place in the long funeral ceremonies, and it 
is he who invites the soul of the father to enter the 
tablet which will henceforth represent him. This 
t-fiblet he receives, preserves, and worships, and ho 
also erects tablets in memory of both parents and 
Worships them. None of the younger sons may do 
this (de Groot, i. 94-212; Doolittle, ii. 224). In 
India, where the cult of ancestors was a sacred 
duty, the place of the first-lx>rn was one of honour. 
At nis birth the father discharged one of the three 
debts due to the ancestfirs, and he obtained im- 
morUility when he saw the face of a living son. 
In him he was harn again, and the birth of other 
sons was of no a(K*.oiint (Manu, ix. 100 f. [SHIS xxv. 
346]; Jnst. of Vi^u, xv, 45 [SBE vii. (1900) 65]; 
Apnstamba, li. 9. 24 [tft. ii. 1 50 tt*.]). At the father’s 
death the first-born pronounced the funeral prayer 
as a right, because he had come into the worm lirst : 


attaching to the eldest son, his position os head 
of the family who took the father’s place in look- 
ing after the others, the one who performed the 
ancestral worship, also all had their place in 
establishing this new rule of succession, as they 
hod in savage societies where primogeniture ruled. 
Under foudHlisiii, also, it was better that one 
person should succeed to the rights and duties of 
the tenancy (see Pfillock and Maitland, Hisi. of 
English Law*, Camb. 1898, ii. 274). 

Th« oustom of tha younKCvt son inheriting oil or aome Im- 
portant part ifi.g, tha homosteiid) axlata aa a fbaail uaaire where 
prlinoffenlturo la wall eatabliahad, a.o. in Kent (*Boftmgh- 
Enfrlian '), In Annorlcan Brituny, and Picnrd.v {Juveiffwritt, 
MaimU), in Fianclora, AlNaoe, Switzerland, WiirttaniberK. Wwit- 
phniia, Finland, Eatboriia, Livonia, eto., and it is tha ouatom 
with aome aavaM iiaoples-SaythUuia (Herod, iv. 6, 10), N. 
Ohuda, NAgta of N.K. India, Hoii, liras of Arawak, Kukia, 
Kbyensa, and some Eakimoa. Hany axplanatlona of tha ouatom 
hava been oflarad. Possibly It dates from tha time whan the 
matriarobate was giring wi^ to the patriarchate, tha younjr^ 
aon In nomadic societiaa being chown as heir beoauaa ha was 
nearer hla father in time, aapeoially if the elder sons had already 
■warmed off.l In more settled societies the eldest would hava 
the natural pre-eminence. This Is sueitested by iiietanoes where 
eldest and youngest obtain more than intermediate brothers 
(Binghpoe, Bataks, Hill tribes of Arakan). The ouatom has given 
riae to a multitude of Marohm In which the youngest son is 
the hero (see Ernouf, * Du Droit de Jtivcignerle,' 7m Fmntm 


Dewlapment, 818, 386; MacCullooh, CF, oh. 18, *The Olever 
Youngest Son 

5. Privileges of the first-born.— As soon an the 
patriarchal form of the family is well established, 

* Of. the Zulu belirf that the first- and secnncl-born moim should 
net Inherit beoause *they are eons of the womb* (Arhousset and 
Daumas, Exploraiorp Tour, Eng. ir., Oapetown. 1^(5, p. us). 


he was also domestic priest. Heal independence 
belonged to him alone, and he was to be res|iected 
as equal to a father {Ndrada, i. 31 [SBE xxxiii. 
(1889) 50]; Monu, iv. 184, ix. 108 [t^. xxv. 158, 
346]). The younger sons must not marry Wfore 
him, or begin the performance of the ngnihotra 
or offer a irauta sacrifice before him. Any pre- 
cedence of a younger over an elder brother must 
be expiated in due form (Manu, iii. 154, 171-2, xi. 
61 [SBE xxv. 104, 108, 442] ; At^rvavecUi, vi. 112 
[»5. xlii. (1897) 164 f.]; Baudhdyana, iv. 6. 7 [i5. 
xiv. (1882)329]). The Hindu right of pritnogeni- 
turo has already been noticed, in the M andean 
sacred writings it is similarly saiii that the elder 
brothers are to bo honoured like the father (Brandt, 
Mand, Schriften, Gcittingen, 1893, p. 64). 

& Thus in most parts of the world there is 
evidence of the superiority and sacredness ascribed 
to the first-born, whether this results in honours, 
privileges, or aotuni primogeniture, while it has 
hedgetl him about with a variety of carious 
customs, and has even led, on occasion, to his being 
sMrificed as the nearest and dearest on behalf of 
his family or of a yet unborn progeny. Bee also 
INHKRITANCK. 
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FIRST-BORN (Hebrew).— The term 

which is applied to the tiret^bom of men and 
the finitlingB of cattle, is from the same rout os 
htXMrfm (ontss), ^firstfruits '(?•«’•)> and fciJtJfcarM 
<n-)09), ‘the early fig.* The technical phrase kul 
(on ‘ all that opens the womb,* 

IB also applied to man and beast (Ex 13^^- 34*^ 

Nu 18'*, £zk 20**), standing soniotiuieB in opposition 
to nua (£x 13*, Nu 8'*). Eishith (iitni), Uie first 
and best (LXX dirapxi()f is commonly limited to 
fruit and grain, but occasionally used of the first- 
born male (Gn 49*. Dt 21”). The b^khdr&h, or 
right of the first-born, entitled the eldest sun to 
privileges of which he was not to be dispossessed, 
rle received a double portion of tlie patrimony (l)t 
21'^). It was, indeed, always in the father's }xiwer 
to take the birthright from the first-born and 
bestow it upon a younger son (Gn 49*, 1 Ob 6', 
1 K 1””'*), but custom did not approve of the pass- 
ing by of the eldest son, and the Deuteronoiiiist 
seeks to guard against the abuse of the paternal 
prerogative, enjoining that the first-liom of a 
* hat^ ’ wife is not to be disinherited in the 
interests of the latcr-bom son of a favourite (Dt 
21'*"”). To despise and barter one’s birthright, as 
Esau did (Gn ^**‘**), or to be deprived of it for 
misconduct, like Reuben (1 Ch 5'), was a deep 
disgrace. * First-liorii ’ liecame an honourable title 
conferred upon Israel (Ex 4**) and Ephraim (Jer 
31*). The Jews interpreted ‘ first-lmni * in Ps 89” 
as a designation of the Messiah, and rpur&roKot, 
the LXX eciiiivaleiit of 'Visf, is applied to Christ in 
Ito 8**, Col 1'*, He 1*. See, further, art. Inherit- 
ance (Hob.), and cf. the preceding article. 

The law regarding the dedication of the first- 
born of men and animals to Jahweh varies greatly 
in successive ages, (i.) The Jahwist and Eiohist 
preserve the priniitive usage. While the shepherd 
Abel brings an offering *of the firstlings of his 
flock, namely of their fat-pieces * (Gn 4* [J ]), Cain’s 
gift is analogous to the firstfruits of Hebrew 
ritual. The greater acfieptability of the former 
ofierlng probably reflects the view prevalent in 
the early days of the settlement of Israel in 
Canaan, when the animal sacrifices of the nomadic 
religion were still regarded os superior to the vege- 
table oft'oriiigH to the Canaanite bn'als (Skinner, 
‘Genesis,’ ICC, 1910, p. 106). In Ex 13'“’ and 
34'”* (both J), it is enacted that the first-born males 
are to be Jah well’s. The first-born among men 
are to be redeemed : the redemption price is not 
fixed, and probably it varied with thej^sitioii and 
circumstances of the individual. Tlie firstling 
of an ass, as an unclean animal (originally tabu), 
is either to be redeemed with a lamb or else to 
have its neck broken, Le. to lie killed without the 
shedding of blood. The other firstlings are to be 
sacrifice. The Book of the Covenant provides 
that the firstling of a cow or sheep is to be offered 
to Jahweh on the eighth day after birth (Ex 22^ 
[£]). The law implies that an altar was every- 
where near at hana at which the sacrifice could he 
made. It would have been wholly impracticable 
to undertake a journey to a distant central sanc- 
tuary every time a firstling was bom. (ii. ) Accord- 
ing to Dt 15'**’-. all tirst^rn males of the herd 
and the fl<ick, if free from blemish, are sacred to 
Jahweh. The command not to do any work with 
the firstling of cattle or to shear the firstling of 
the flock (v.'*'») indicates that the animal need not 
be offered (as in J£) on the eighUi day. It is set 
a|iart for a sacrificial meal at the central place of 
worship, which is now the only legitimate shrine. 
The flesh of the firstlings is to be eaten by the 
owner and his household, the priest, of course, 
receiving his usual share. The dedication is still 
an offering in the strict sense, not the mere pay- 
ment of a tribnte to the priest, (iii. ) In the Pries % 


Code there is an entirely different disposition of 
the firstlings (Nu 18'*”“, Lv 27**). The redemp- 
tion price of first-born sons is now definitely fixed 
at five shekels a head. The flesh of the animal 
victim no longer belongs to the owner and his 
faiiiilv, but is a f>er(iuisite of the priest. Offerings 
Ifave been transmuted into taxes. While Ezekiel 
demands for the priest * the first of all the firstlings 
of everything * (44*®), P claims not merely a portion 
but the whole of the firstlings of all clean beasts ; 
and the firstling of an unclean animal, if it is not 
sold for the lienefit of tlie sanctuary, is to lie 
valued, and redeemed at a fifth more than its 
vahintion (Lv 27”). These law's evidently regu- 
late the procedure of a later period. 

T'he origin of the practice of dedicating the first- 
born can only be conjecturecl, and the Hignificancc 
of the rite naturally changed with the changing 
conceptions of the Deity. Benzinger {EUi, 3594) 
thinks it * probable that the custom of offering the 
firstlings w'as only a secondary extension of the 
practice of offering the fruits of the field,’ in which 
case the custom did not exist before tlie immigra- 
tion of Israel into I’alestine. But it w'us proliably 
more primitive. Among the ancient Semites, 
according to the theory of W. It. Smith (ltd. 
Sefn,\ 1894, pp. 463-'5), wlitle all domestic animals 
had a certain intrinsic holiness, the first-born were 
holy in an intensified degree. Their Bii)iernatnral 
qualitios or associations made it unsafe to use 
tnoiii for common purposes. There was originally 
no thought of oflcring a gift or tribute to the 
Deity ; the firstlings were sacrificed, and eaten for 
the purpose of strengthenitig the bond of kinship 
lietween Him and His commensals (see Sacuipick). 
Similarly it is surmised that * all the prerogatives 
of the firstliorn among Seiiiitlc peoples are preroga- 
tives of sanctity ; the sacred blood of the kin flows 
purest and stningc&t in liini' (W. H. Smith, «&.). 

After the scUleiiient in Canaan, when Jaliwoh 
came to be regarded as the or lord of the 

land, and the old idea of holiness as a tabu became 
aninteiligible, the firstlings of animals were offered 
as ‘the expression of thankfulness to the Deity 
for fruitful flocks and herds’ ( Wellliausen, /list, 
of Israel, Kiig. tr., Edinb. 1885, p. 88), perhaps 
with the added idea of sanctifying all subsequent 
births from the same animal (Dillmann, Ex. und 
Lev.*, Leipzig, 1897, p. 130). Philo desc;rilieH the 
firstlings ofl’erod to God os * thank-offerings for 
fniitfuInosH whether already enjoyed or expected ’ 
(de Prasmiis Saeerd. [Mangey, ii. SS33]). 

The claim of the first-born sons for Jaliweh (Ex 
13“ 22''*‘ 34*®) has a history which is somewhat 
difficult to trace. Welihausen (Hist. 88) regards 
it as * merely a later generalisation which, after 
all, resolves itself merely into a substitution of an 
animal offering and an extension of the original 
sacrifice.’ It may, however, go farther back, and 
lie rooted in the primitive conception of the sacred- 
noss of all animals. It is difficult to believe that 
the law, * the first-liorn of thy sons shalt thou give 
unto me’ (Ex 22*®''), is unrelated to the oncient 
Bemitic practice. It is certain, on the otic hand, 
that human sacrifice was always repugiiiuil to 
Jaliw'isiii, the distinctive religion of Israel, and 
that the prophets were right in denouncing it as 
a mere heatlienish horror. But, on the other 
hand, it is unquestionably the enstem among many 
nncivilized peoples to sacrifice and eat the first- 
born (Frazer, GB*, 190U, ii. 51 ff.) ; the practice not 
improbably existed among the Hebrews before 
their separation from the common Ben li tic BUwk ; ' 
the numerous skeletons of jar-buried infants 

I This dow not imply thsi at one time tlie Hebrvwe ncriAced 
all their flnt-bom none, imi only thel, if iscrifice wae tv Iw 
mode, the Aret-bnni were *the wet end fittest, because Ihs 
holiest, vlotlmi XHd. iiem.9 466). 
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recentl^r found in Palestine indicate that the old 
CanaanitoB were in the habit of sacrificing their 
children, perhapis their first-born (Driver, S^weieh 
Leeiurts, ]x>ndon, IIKJP, p. 68; Marti, Rel. of the 
OT, London, 1907, p. 84) ; and in the lust days of 
the Hebrew monarchy, when ordinary means 
seemed too weak to appease the Divine wratli, 
recourse wiui hail to the sacrifice of first-born sons 
(Mic6^). In the injunction, *thou shalt set apart 
unto Jahweh all that openeth the womb* (Ex 13^^), 
the verb is the term rejmlarly used of devot- 

inu {causing to pass over) cliildren by fire (2 K 16* 
17" 21* 23** et a/.), and in reference to human 
sacrifice Ezekiel (20**) uses the words ' in that thev 
eiiused to ttaas over (£V * caused to jmss througn 
the fire ’ ) al 1 that openeth the womb. ’ 1' he H ebrow 
Jaw, bascil on prophetic teaching, thus seems to 
stand in pointiMl contrast with the old Semitic 
prai^tice, to wliich the nation, in imitation of the 
Phaeiiician or Canaan! tish ritual, was faithlessly 
reverting. The same antithesis is skilfully em- 
liodied in the story of the ottering of Isaac, where 
an animal sacrifice is accepted in lieu of a human. 
* As often happens in the history of religion, there 
is a ‘‘Huhstltiite '* for an old practice which has 
now become impossible, while in theory the old 
still remains valid* (Cunkel, Geneaut^ 1901, p. 220). 
While the Israelites devoted their first-born as 
truly as any of their heathen neighbours (e.g. 
Mesna, king of Moab, 2 K 3"), how much more 
roasoiiabJe and spii'itiial their service ultimately 
became ! When the historical origin of the 
practice was forgotten, or siM^mcd no longer 
credible, ' a theological explanation ’ (Driver, Rxo~ 
due, Camh. 19L1, p. liv) was found in the thought 
that it was because Jahweh slew all the first-liom 
of the land of F-gypt (Ex 13** [J]). In the Priestly 
Code this tlieory is com plica toil by another prag- 
matic section, to Uie effect that the Levites were 
taken by God in lieu of Uie first-born of all the 
tribes (Nu 3"'"). It m'rs the view of later Judaism 
('Farg. on Ex 24* $ Mish. Zebafy, xiv. 4) that the 
dedication was for the Temple-service, but this 
was a wide divergence from the ancient idea. 

liiTBRATuns. — In addition to Lho authorities cited In the 
text, eee ertt. 'Feniilie ii. Eliv boi dun l-fehrilurii ' (by Benzinirur) 
in PHIS* y. 736 ; * Krati^eburt,' in Winer, Schenkel, end Riehm ; 
W. Nowack and 1. Beneinger, Htb. Arehaotogie, Freiburg 
I. B., 1894. JaMKS STRAHAN. 

FIRST CAUSE. — Every i*eal entity is a cause, 
and every entity — the First Cause alone excepted 
— is also an effect. It is with the conception of 
efficient cause that we are here concerned, and that 
conception implies an Agent which is the |iossesHor 
or the vehicle of force, activity, or power. The 
efficient cause is outside of the effect, while it 
really coiiiriliiites to its production. Indeed, to 
make a tilling or effect actual is the very end and 
function of an efficient cause. Philosophically to 
define cause is a matter of proverbial difficulty, 
but the liest idea is probably that of prodxuiing^ 
wherein something real paasos from the efficient 
cause into the entity of the effect. Indeed, the 
cause passes into tfie effect, which stands over 
against it tliis, in virtue of the causal relation 
being one in which the same fact appears, now 
os cause, and now as effect. The existence of 
the causal link is a fact we ]>erceive, and yet it 
does not julmit of demonstration. Therein lies the 
trouble ; it is soon by reflexion rather than estab- 
lished by argument. To ask for proof of a first 
principle is absurd. Minds so dittereiit as those 
of Kant and Herbert Sjiencer have taken causality 
to be such a principle. The causal concept be- 
comes doubly difficult when the efficient causality 
has relation to spiritual beings, the First Cause 
being thus the supremely difficult instance. Active 
power or force is presupposed in the cause, so that 


the cause is independent of the effect, and, e«a 
cause, is prior to it in respect of nature. It does 
not follow from this that causality need be suo- 
cessive in fims, for cause and effect may be 
syncihronoiiB. The cause is but the logical priua 
of the effect. To describe the precise nature of 
the causal influx is quite another thing from 
affirming the evident fact. The effects oi causa- 
tion are continually present in our own experience, 
and the necxl Sjiontaiieoa&ly arises to postulate 
some adequate Source or Ground of ourselves 
and the world. We are dealing with the meta- 
physical idea of cause, not with the scientific 
tendency to treat causes as mere antecedents. 
All science is based on the belief in invariable 
and orderly sequence. Real causes are unknown 
to science, which, in reality, deals only with 
occasions ; caosations are to science only transfor- 
mations. It is, however, no impeachment of the 
causal jirinciple that it has thus no place in the 
Bcieiitluc realm, for efficiency preserves its validity 
and worth in its own proper, non-phenomenu 
sphere. In the phenomenal sphere, a First Cause 
would be inconceivable, no interruption, of the 
sequence of equivalent changes being admissible. 
Scientific method, then, excludes all notion of a 
First Cause. If the intuition of cansation seems 
to demand the postulation of a First Cause, the 
exigencies of science can meet this demand only by 
breaking away from its own method, which is con- 
finefl to changes caused by forms of energy previ- 
ously existent. With tlie scientific centres of such 
forms of force and energy, lying open to olmerva- 
tiim and experience, we have here nothing to do, 
save only in that important respect whereby the 
cosiiucai result to wuich they unitedly give rise 
is one which demands another and deeper kind of 
cause than any known to strict scientitio method. 
That truer — and, indeed, only real — conception of 
cause is will. That deeper cause, as the cause of 
all inferior or secondary causes, is the First Cause, 
to which, by the need for self-subsistent being or 
principle, we are ultimately, but nowise arbi- 
trarily, driven. God, as the First Cause, is the 
Ground and Cause of all secondary beings or 
causes, without whom these could not subsist 
or lie. God is the First Cause, all things craving 
His immediate causality. The quest for such 
First Cause is, we have seen, but an application 
to the world in toto, as a unity, of the law of 
causation. But the cause of the universe, as 
actually existing, can, gua cause, by no possibility 
exceed or transcend the effect — the universe itself. 
Because the effect so measures the cause, the 
universe as an effect cannot, in its finitude, yield 
us the First Cause. Hence the chief defect in the 
presentation of the First Cause argument, espeoi- 
ally in the hands of British and American piiilo- 
Bophers and theologians, has been the frequent 
and persistent tendency to rest in what could be 
inferred from the law of causation as applied to 
the phenomena of the universe, and the failure to 
pass from the dependent or contingent choraoter 
of these phenomena to the postulation of an 
Absolute Ground. The arcpiment is really drawn, 
as Leibniz properly divined, from the contingency 
of the world, which reveals, in its dependence, a 
Primal Power, or Cause, on which it so depends. 
If the First Cause were finite, there would tiien be 
an Infinite Uncaused beyond it. Belief in a First 
Cause rests on no founaation of authority, but is 
a necessity of thought, in view of the world’s 
contingency. 

It is an inaccurate mode of speaking to say that 
God is the canso of Himself. God is His own 
sufficient reason, and all that we can say is that 
He is self-existent. 

The First Cause argument is, properly, not an 
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inferenoe from effect to caime-Hrinoe thie would 
never take us beyond the really finite— but from 
effect to mound. But» in the favourite form of 
seeking a Pirst Causet the argument has taken a 
DeUtic character, with the n^ of showing that 
the world had a beginning, and the result of leav* 
ing the Divine relation one of pure transcendence. 
The mue for Theism could be only very partial 
and incomplete. The attempt in this connexion 
to think an absolute beginning, or First Cause of 
all things, was a futile or impossible one, and was 
strangely unperceived to be so. In the long chain 
or process of cause and eflect, the First Cause was 
antecedent to the process, without its being per- 
ceived that thus it really stood outside the process, 
and that the leap to it was illegitimate. In other 
forms of the argument, such as from the contingent 
to tlie necessary, or from the finite to the infinite, 
we do not esoa^ the necessity of a leap at last, 
for the conclusion is infinite, which the data never 
can be. But the ajipeal may bore be deeper — to 
the necessities of thought or reason. 

There must be a sufficient reason for every 
existing thing, and for the universe as a whole. 
Such reason our argument seeks. Evervthing is, 
in its turn, conditioned by something else, and is 
made what it Is by its relatiouB to other things. 
The number of its relations is iinlefinite, and the 
oomplete rationality of such relations, as a system, 
is past finding out. While an underlying neacua of 
force makes everything also causal in its turn, yet 
there is no trace of existence, independent and 
non-conditioned. We know limitation as surely 
as we know being. Parts of existential pheno- 
mena, everywhere throughout the universe, de- 
|>end upon other parts not less deiiendent in their 
turn. Not a single causal agency known to science 
bean the stomp or mark of self-subsistence, and 
the same thing is true of our perHoiial and finite 
existences. No aggregation of such finite agencies 
and existences can possibly make an independent 
and unconditioned universe. Clearly, a universe 
BO finite and defiendent must have its Cause or 
Ground beyond itself. As a whole, it must have an 
inde|iendeat, self -existent Cause, as the necessary 
correlate of its fiiiitnde. Even those who take 
tlie creation of matter to be eternal, such a World- 
Ground is felt to be necessary. For even then — 
and the same holds true if the world lie but one 
of on endless series of universes — an eternal and 
unitary Ground and Cause is needful as explana- 
tion of the vast successions of phenomenal changes 
and dynamic activities that make up the universe. 
Yes. needful as explanation of their j^rsistence, 
DO less than of tlieir production. Clearly, an 
adequate cause is required for the world’s being 
eternal rather than of time. The eternity of the 
world is not synonymous with its necessity. 
Matter may very well be the eternal effect of an 
eternally producing Cause. Even if matter be 
taken as eternal, the question still remains whether 
it has in itself — or from without — the principle of 
its existence. The Cause or Ground is, in such a 
ease, related to no past creative activity, but is 
dlaimed as the centre and soul of present cosmic 
reality. What, however, does exclude anything 
of the nature of real effective causation is a merely 
pantheistic evolution. What theistio philosophy 
does postulate is that, in respect of all cansationfu 
effects whatsoever, the First Cause was free in His 
self-action ; that His activity in the use of causa- 
tional power had no need to be eternal, however 
the power of such causative action might be 
eternal. 

The more assured conclusions and better estab- 
lished theories of science alike point to the finitude 
and dependence of the universe. But, if we 
assumed no First Cause as the Source of trans- 


forming oausol energy to the world, soience itself 
would be reduced to illusiou. For no link in the 
infinite chain of secondary causes would then 
originate but only transmit causality, and yet 
there would — ^the First Cause l)eing wantiiiir— be 
no causality to transmit. To deny a First Cause 
Vould be to deny all secondary causes and the 
reign of causation within the sphere of experience. 
The need for a First Cause, in the sense of a self- 
moved Mover, has been felt from Plato to Hegel 
and Martiueau, and may, for all practical purposes, 
be taken as universally admitted. But the need 
is even more pressing for a First Cause which is 
the present Ground and Cause of the whole con- 
catenation of causes now at work in the ordered 
universe. Underlying all that has been advanced 
is the principle that what does not exist as of 
absolute necessity is merely coiitinm3ut, else there 
MTould be a violation of the principle of causality, 
and we should have existence without cause. The 
same violation would likewise result if the cause 
wore not adequate or proportionate. It may be 
hero observed that the argiiinent, taken in the 
onstomary form as being from effect to cause, can 
infer existence of the First Cause only in so for as 
it is a cause ; for the world, as an effect finite and 
conditioned, could never give a cause infinite and 
aljsolute. An efficient cause may conceivably 
exist, as being or entity, without any effect. It 
would not then, of course, l>o the First Kilioient 
Cause, since nothing hail been caused or created, 
but would bo the absolutely necessary Being. 
The weakness of the argument to a First Cause, 
in the customary form of inferring it from effect 
to cause, is lock of some clear and valid explica- 
tion of the sense in which an extra-mundane 
Power can be a cause. For tlie usual presentation 
makes the world, as created by the First Cause, 
something separate from, and outside of, the 
Creator. But, if outside of Him, then Ho is finite. 
And, if the First Cause and the caused world 1>e 
not so separated, then there is pantheism. We 
are not, therefore, driven, as Boyce and others, to 
make the Creator or First Cause ‘identical with 
His products.' Why this inability to grasp the 
really inspiring truth that Deity transcends His 
own works — as we transcend ours — while He 
immanently lives in them T The weakness in the 
whole case is escaiied only by allowing the principle 
of causation, in its quest for an ultimate, to rest 
in an Absolute World-Ground. Otherwise, the 
principle of causation, taken strictly as such, can 
never conduct us from the world to God. For the 
argument therefrom is clearly one from the world 
as the physical effect to a cause as the physical 
correlative. But the whole force and value of tlie 
argument to a First Cause lie in another direction 
—•in an ascent from the swift suooessions and 
changeful phenomena of Nature in toto to an 
ultimate and self-existent Ground and Cause, in 
which these all find possibility, reality, and per- 
manent base or sup(iort. Strictly taken, our 
principle— that of Causality — does not undertake 
any categorioal affiTmation as to existence, either 
of its subject or of its predicate. It is content 
to affirm, conditionally, that, if contingent being 
exists, its Efficient Cause must exist. But, inas- 
much as the world is taken to exist as contingent 
being, it proceeds to set forth its argument for tlie 
world’s necessary and sufficient First Cause. So 
doing, it seeks not a mere foundation of Being in 
the aMract, but a real, aotually existing, primi- 
tive Ground (Urgrund) of all renjity. it could 
not possibly find satisfaction in any form of First 
Cause whose relations to the world should lie 
mainly antecedent to the world, or, for the most 
part, separate from it. It seeks, through all 
sequence and dependence of phenomena, some 
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GontinuottH atid npr^btent dialecttical core of Iwing, 
and re«tH not till it timlH it in the en* renlmimum 
— the AliHoIntf^ Lifo. 

No attempt will bo within the Hmito of the 
present article t/j deal with the subject in its his- 
toric devclopnicntji. It must Kutlice t<j point out 
that modern metaphysical thought has moved fa)* 
from tlie position of iHiiiig content with any First 
Cause concept ions that treated Cod as a mere 
sujiernumerury spectator of the world-machine's 
opisratioiiH, instead of the present and ultimate 
C round of all tilings. 

The all 'destroying Kant is chiefly responsible 
for the depreciatory view's of the First Cause con- 
ception. For he gave ineti to understand that 
the causal principle could not c.arry us beyond the 
snhero of seiistious experience, and that a First 
(;au.sc was reached only hv a linal and unw'arrarit- 
aide leap from the last link in the infinite chain of 
iiiterincdiate causes. It ought to have grown 
much more evident than it has done how weak the 
Kantian procedure is, for the essential point in the 
argnnieiit to a First Cause is that the wdiole chain 
of caiiiMss, and every single link in the chain, are 
coritiiigeiit, and depend on solf-cxistent lleiiig or 
Cause without and beyond them—this, though 
the First Cause is immanent, while thus tran- 
scendent. 'riio creative firocess is not only con- 
ditioned by God, but is iii Him ; yet lie, as the 
Absolute, LTneonditioned Reality and Ultimate 
Cause of all things, is more tlian the universe, and 
for ever transcends it. For transcendence in Deity 
is just what the First Cause argument, in its true 
form, gives: it is a recognition that Deity, on 
whom the world depends, is more and greater tlian 
the universe. Absolute as may be the Deity’s 
knowledge of the world He has called into lieing, 
what good reason can be suggested wliy lie should 
not yet distinguish Himself from the world He so 
perfectly knows 7 The transition from the world 
as, in Mo, a known effect to a Wurhb Ground os 
its First Cause is a rational and necessary one. This 
persistent demand of rational thought for an ade- 
quate Cause of the world’s pbeuuiuena has not 
been at all invalidated by Kant’s criticism, which 
was sharp but not deep. The mind’s quest for 
Primary and Ultimate Cause is aatisiied only by 
the postulation of God as the First Onutie, or pres- 
ent and perpetual Ground, of all things finite, in 
their dependence and contingency. Of course, the 
postulation of such a Ground or Cause depends 
on the compelling power or assent of Reason, but 
what wo necessarily think we cannot but accept 
as true. It is this necessitated tliought, or inherent 
necessity of reason, that gives the argument its 
oogency, carrying actuality in its Ikisoiii, Kant not- 
withstanding. Ry such necessaiy truths — trutlu 
of reason — do we live : originating, as they do, in 
the subject and not in the object ox experience, the 
objects of experience must conform to them, or ex- 
istence is no longer rational, and the universe no 
more determined by universal reason. Sucli tnitlis 
of reason are jpart of onr nature, axioms that can- 
not be resisted ; they are such grounds and supports 
of our tliought as make them the critexion of truth. 
Of Gourse, a necessity of thought does not mean a 
necessity of existence, but the refusal of such a 
necessity of thought as wo have here remains ab- 
solute and irrational scepticism. Siic!li a causal 
judgment carries for us, necessarily, objective val- 
idity because of the inconceivabilitv of Mie oppo- 
site; wherefore the judgment is aihrmpd lioeause 
we can do no other in tlie interests of what wo feel 
to be the truth. Even Kant himself does not pro- 
tend to find a full explanation of plicnomena in 
natural causality : he says : * Phenoiiieua must 
have their pounds in that which is not a plieno- 
menon* (J!MM d. reinen Vernunft, ed. Harteii- 


stein, Leipzig, 1853, p. 4(K0. Precisely ; but Kant 
falters and fails to take that further step towards 
Reality or Ground beyond experience ; the Reality 
is there, but he thinks it not theoretically know- 
able by us. * The causality of the necessary cause 
of the chants, and therefore also the Cause itsdf 
[italics oursj, must belong to time, and to pheno- 
mena in time ’ (»5. 348). 8o save Kant, and I^yond 
this cravuig for a positive explanation he does not 
rise. SucJi an lui^ication, however, of the idea of 
causality, in reference to the Supreme Cause or 
Priuial Ground, os we have ours^ves now made 
may be taken as a jprtori inherent in mind, and the 
conviction arising from what is a necessity of our 
rational nature is one which, it may be remarked, 
becomes greatly heightened when the essential 
element of the outelogical argument is allowed to 
mingle and fuse with the cosmological principle. 
In this w'ay the slock objection— to whicn Goethe 
gave classic utterance — os to the First Cause act- 
ing ujiou the world as on a thing external loses 
point and relevancy. 

More nxiently, the positions of Mansel and 
Hamilton, and, still more, the attitude of Herbert 
Sfieiicer, as te the Unknowable, have tended to the 
Maine depreciatory rcHiilt. It is pertinent to observe 
that Sjamcer’s treatment of the AbHolute Force, as 
the * Unknown Cause’ of all phenomenal manifes- 
tatioHM, has deepened the impression that a First 
Cause cannot bo reached or known. But tlie First 
Cause is not a nroduct yielded by those causal 
antecedents whicii are all the Spencerian philo- 
Hopliy can give us ; it is the deeper product arising 
from the intuition of cause in the mind. The con- 
cepts of cause and effect by no means arise, in 
Ilumian fashion, by way of mere empirical uliser- 
vation, even though it be in exfMsrieitce that, 
through the data of perception, we come to fashion 
the concept of cause ; they much more arise, like 
other fundamental concepts, through abstraction of 
tho understanding, whicli abstracts from the sen- 
BUOUB, The a prurri character of the causal prin- 
ciple is not doubtful. If we compare the concepts 
cause and effect, in our tliought, we conclude that 
every effect presupposes a cause ; and the very 
analysis of these concepts conducts us to the prin- 
ci]du of causality. This^ recognized as an a priori 
analytic principle, is objectively real, like other a 
priori principles, and is fitly conditioned in its rise 
oy experience, in connexion with the abstracting 
imwcr of thought. ’The inner nexus between cause 
and eifoct is not something which our subjectivity 
transfers to thorn, but is something objectively 
existent before our thought and independently of 
it. Hence the causal connexion early came to be 
taken as a dynamic one, even though human know- 
ledge does not yet understand the working of the 
forces involved. This reality of cause, as of force 
and every other form of power. Spencer explicitly 
aiiirms, but not in any r^ obiective sense, only 
as subjective aflection in its ultimate expression. 
That is to say, there is cause, but as to what it is 
we are completely in tlie dark. States of conscious- 
ness, produced by the inscrutable cause, are all we 
know. There is still room for what is true and 
needful in the principle enforced by Hume and 
Kant, namely, tliat the real connexion between 
cause and eflect is determinable only through ex- 
rierietice, that is, in empiric and synthetic fashion 
by tiicaiis of the events of uniform sequence ; but a 
truer iiml larger place must be found, in connexion 
therewith, for the working of thought, which, 
though not independent of the perceptive elements, 
yields to experience a necessary connexion of effect 
with cause which experience could not itself otter. 
In regarding Ibis necessary connexion of cause and 
effect 118 an essential feature of their relation — ^that 
is, in recognizing the relation as one of real depend- 
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ence — Kant and Schopenhauer must be allowed 
to have shown deeper insight Uian Hume and Mill. 
Spencer is himself obliged to admit that our con- 
ception of the * Unknown Power ' is fashioned after 
that of our own mind’s causal activity. The ettici- 
ent power presupposed in the Cause of all pheno- 
mena becomes intelligible only as so conceived, and 
absoluteness can be rationally attributed only to 
a First Cause which is absolute existence, not. 
Spencer-wise, to unknown /orfc. Spencer’s posi- 
tion in relation to the First Cause is far fruiii self- 
consistent ; for, admitting causation in Nature, he 
yet ossnines absolute power or force for which 
there is no antecedent cause, although he has iiim- 
self said that to admit anything uncaused is to 
take away the need to assume a cause for anything. 
In speaking of the Absolute Force as unknowable, 
Spencer fails to perceive that an existent caiinot 
even be thought as unknowable, unless it is cither 
known or continuous with the known. Thus the 
existent, being something for knowledge, cannot 
be unknowable existence. The nature of know- 
ledge saves real existence from being unknowable 
Spencer’s First Cause is an * IncoiiiprchcnHible 
Power,’ of w'bich he will not allow u» to know 
anything; but, if such Power must be taken as 
the First Efficient Cause, it can ho no other than a 
Supreme Mind or Intelligence, since that of w'hich it 
is the First Cause is a cosmos — not blind and brute 
chaos. Mind in experience always goes before 
matter or mechanism, building up onr knowledge 
of the latter. It is unthinkable that anything save 
Supreme Mind should, as First Cause, prei^ede tiie 
world’s vast and interminable mechanism. 

Certain of the more extreme forms of Idealism 
expresdy disown the idea of First Cause. Because 
first causes in the world of experience seem to them 
an illusive quest, God is dispense<l from being the 
First Cause of the world of appearances in any reiU 
sense, and the mind is turned from seeking any 
First Cause of the causes and phenomena of experi- 
ence. iUnl is, to such forms of Neo-lIegelianiBm, 
the only nietapiiysical principle or cause, and any- 
thing like reed or distinct causality is denied to 
individual men. Causation is for such forms of 
thought, according to Iloyce, * a very subordinate 
idea in philosophy ’ ; and this, apparently, despite 
all it has been tor the history of philosophy (J. 
Iloyce, The lieligious Aspect of PhUosovhy^ Boston, 
1886, p. 477). Now, one may veiy well bo idealist 
enongn to maintain the world to be, in the end, a 
mental construction, hut it is quite another thing 
* when causal explanation is dropped,* and we are 
not allowed to hold tlie world of reality to be such 
on active and honest world as is involved in its 
causal determination of our discriminating and con- 
structive consciousness. To divest the I)i vine mind 
of all causality, and to throw it, in Iloycc’s fashion, 
merely upon perfect correspondence of its conmuous- 
ness with things as they are, is to exhibit it as a 
monstrosity of reason, and a ^alytic in will. The 
^ite is, in jNeo-Hegelian thought, taken up organ!- 
oally into the Infinite, and finds, in this undiffer- 
entiated unity, not a cause in time, but a ground 
of all that happens, or is supposed to he * given.* 
The real objects of Nature are, ou this view, 
resolved into more modes of our conscious Uiinking, 
and the element of causality or dynamic energy 
disappears from things and selves. But this whole 
assertion of identity is so arbitrary and fictitious 
as to form no solution of the world-problem, the 
world being a real and concrete system, with mighty 
causal energies whose efficiency rests at last upon 
the sole originating or Uncaused Cause. This ap- 
plies to much that J. H. Stirling wrote of identity 
as tihe solution of causality— a too facile, over-con- 
fident^ and not very satisfactory solution, since it 
is eertfdnly desirable that we recognize Uie Cause as 


a fact, and a determining fact ; that we recognize 
the efi'ect as a fact — ^a fact determined ; for only 
nischievous error can be the result of the denial 
jf causes, or of their identification with ofiects. It 
aiiist be rcinciiilMsred that the identity principle is 
uot couliiicd to NtH>- Hegelian pliilosopners. But it 
is an idle ^lostulntiou, of purely mechanical and 
alistructionist ehiiracter. wherever found. An ex- 
ternal world is presented to thought for interoreta- 
tion of its relation to a transcendent First Cause, 
BO far as revealed to, and in, experience. The ab- 
stract necessities of reason, as presented in forms of 
idealism t<} which thought is the sole reality, can 
be no substitute for the causal realities of experi- 
ence in time. Thus, while the inadequacy of the 
conception of God as the Cause, in the usual form 
of presentation, is to be acknowledged or main- 
tained, we have still to do with God as the Ground 
of the world of space and time, within which He is, 
in this sense, still and always operative. 

Certain scientific influences also have depreciated 
the First Cause conception. Scientific monism of 
a paiillieistio and materialistic typo thinks to dis- 
pense with a First or traiisceiulcnt Cause, the 
Absolute being to it identical with the universe. 
There is, in Haeckel, no lack of acknowledgment 
of the causal principle, but it is * mechanical causa- 
tion’ which for him controls the universe. But 
such mechanical or scientific catisatiim is never the 
simple and ultimate thing which it is often taken 
to he. Haeckel himself recognizes the world to he 
a unified whole, but does not apprehend the need 
for ultimate or metapliysical explanation of such 
a world- whole, as something non-phonoiiienal which 
underlies the whole field of scientific causation, 
with its more antecedence and sequence. Haeckel, 
however, fancies he has found a sufficient cause 
for the universe in the law of causality, taken in 
conjunction witii the supreme law of substance. 
From the monistic shle, it is asked why the first 
principle of movement cannot bo found m matter, 
since matter appears an inexhaustible reservoir of 
energies. But modem metaphysics has repl ied that 
matter not only supplies, but is, energy and force ; 
and that such conception of force or energy can be 
construed only in terms of Will. In the final quest 
of physics even, an unchanging substantive cause, 
amid tiie changes wrought of force, is sought m a 
real, though unconscious, result of a metaphysical 
craving. The very place and purixise of the First 
Cause argument is to combat the position of monistic 
theories of a purely mechanical sort, and this it 
does by bringing out the essentially limited, oon- 
ditioD^, and dependent character of the universe 
as we know it. it is this conditioned character of 
the universe that makes it an effect. If there is 
one thing which the most thorough science of the 
time does, it is to reduce the category of cause to 
the universal law of conditions, iimeroby all phe- 
nomena are joined together in an onler of depend- 
ence. It appears to the present writer no longer 
possible for theology to ignore, as it has so persiat- 
ently done, those dynamical explanations of the 
world which, with their increasing tendency to drop 
the causal element, have found so much favour in the 
recent history of science. This dynamical account 
of the universe is still a q^uusi-metaphysical one, 
with which the view of First Cause, as here pre- 
sented, is believed best to agree. What, of course, 
is most immediately given us in experience is the 
changeablenesB of the world and its unsatisfying 
character, hut inferentialiy we soon reacii far beyond 
this. If it be said that the universe cannot he taken 
as an effect unless it can be proved to have had a 
beginning, it is then to be remembered that causal 
agency can be inferred without the need of being 
observed, and that a Ground of existence, not a mere 
privs in time, is our real need and quest. I he 
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nniTerse may wear the character of an effect, and, 
indeed, the iiicreoainK knowledge of it by science 
makes it always more certainly known as an effect. 
Kven itn ordered character irufilios its dependence. 
Everrwhero the forces of the univeme seem to make 
for chance, as j^eolof^y and astronomy remind us.^ 
The whole world is seen to lie in a state of chaii|;e ; 
in the world of appearance a mechanical connexion 
is everywhere ohst^rvahle ; the Hclf-sufliciency of the 
world is only apparent, and the cohiiios is surely 
advancing towaros a state in which its energy will 
be trazisforinod into heat, and its life and movement 
will cease : fhought necessarily concludes to atsingle 
ultimate Cause, which i^rounds and regulates Uie 
whole world-connexion, im[»arting to it order, law, 
and cohereiifie. For there is a law of dynamic con- 
tinuity running through the whole world of modern 
sdonco, in virtue of which we see the change from 
cause to cffcca to be one of form rather than of sub- 
stance. No rational foundation for a philosophy 
of Nature seems possible save with the Being of 
the Ahsointf! as a primal datum. Not even Spencer 
got beyond the need of a First Cause as a datum 
of consciousness, and no scientific hyitothesis, how- 
ever ultimate— whether primal energy or ether — 
can take us to a bcLMnning of things that is really 
self-ex planatory . There is, in reality, nothing arbi- 
trary in our postulation, for such a First Cause can 
never properly bo reckoned a term among causes 
that began to ue. Indeed, the principle of causality 
is wrongfully applied only when it is sought to foist 
it upon a iioing which never began to bo. This 
unenected Cause accounts for all else, is sufhcieiit 
in itself, and is without relation of effect to any- 
thing else. 

Blit one may still ask, as to the ultimate elemetils 
whereof things are composed, whether they may not 
have in theiiisclvcs sulticient reason for their being 
and for the law of their eumbiiiations. Clearly, 
thought has no right to overlook that the contin- 
gency of the world may very well be — and has been 
—denied on its nouinenal si Je, not in its phenomenal 
aspect. Certainly, we are Isiund to grant force to 
the agnostic contention that our knowledge of the 
world IS still superficial, and confined to the phe- 
nomenal, rather than tlie noumenal, osjicct of 
things. The insuflicient character of the reasons 
adduced for the contingency of the world may very 
well be set down to the insuflioieiicy of human know- 
ledge. However matter or the ultimate elements 
may elude us in their noumenal or substantial 
aspects, we yet feel draurn, as by a necessity of 
thought, to postulate a Ground or Cause, of whose 
existence tiiey are dependent manifestations, that 
Cause lieing to us the Ground of the possibility of 
all things. But, w'hcn the contingent and depend- 
ent (character of the world is taken to lie most 
established, there springs out of that very fact a 
weakness whi(di, strangely enough, is often over- 
looked. It is that the stable condusion to God, as 
the Absolute Cause, is based upon the unstable or 
contingent character of the world, which might 
conceivably he a wliolly unreal foundation. The 
trouble is tnat thought may stmietiiiies be in danger 
of finding it easier to conclude, from the world*B 
imperfect character, to the world as unreal and 
illusory, than to rise to an Absidiite Keality that 
shall M perfect and complete. Yet such an absol- 
utely perfect Keality is the goal of all our thinking 
—thought*! imperious demand — diflicult as it may 
be to harmonize with the facts of our imperfect 
moral experience. 

And, if the world be taken as real, a typo of 
pantheistic thought is possible which may pro- 
fessedly disclaim the need to go beyond the world 
itself, as its own Kvolving Cause. But no such 
self-evolving world is to be thought of save os tlie 
result of Will and Beason. immanent in the evolu- 


tionary process, and creative of its unity. Mind 
must, then, fall hack, in a way dependent on the 
energy of thought and its necessities, on the need 
to postulate absolute and neceasaiy Being, which, 
in the presence of the world, with its inert matter 
and blind energy, must be set in causal relations 
to it. 

Science is finding the unity of Nature suggested 
by the unities everywhere perceived — ^unities of pro- 
cess and development, and unities of organization 
and expression. Do sucli unities — do evolutional 
and molecular theories — suggest nothing of the 
nature of an effect, nothing of the presupposed 
Ground and Cause of the whole T Does the sum of 
scientific knowledge — ^the observed, and inferred, 
unity of Nature— not suggest a First Cause, on 
whoso transc'endent causal energy the world de- 
pends, and by whose power it lives f If such 
World-Ground or First Cause be God, the effects 
of His causal power cannot conceivably continue 
without Him ; His presence is after no quantitative 
mode, but is that of essential causality. It is, of 
course, not consonant with the ideal of science to 
seek an extra-mundane Cause, or with the method 
of science to seek anything save equivalent ante- 
cedent phenomena in terms of law. But it is 
iMirfectly rational to find the sum of scientific know- 
ledge, with its explanation of the world for ever 
incoiiiploto, suggest or point to some deeper cause — 
present to, an<l in, creation — than any o|ien to the 
ways and instruments of science. The root diffi- 
culty of an evolution, which is simply a conditioned 
series in time, clearly lies in our claiming an^ right 
to attribut/O alisuluLeness — absolute initiative — to 
any particular term in tlie causal series ; and hence 
rational insight finds itself driven, as we maintain, 
to ground the causal series in relation to an alisolute 
or transcendent Ground. Without such a single 
ultimate Cause, which eternally grounds the whole 
evolutionary process, the entire train or chain of 
the developmental series must clearly appear as no 
liotter than a play of accidents. Thus wo leave 
behind the old dimculty as to Deity working upon 
a Nature external to llimself— a conception that 
made the Infinite powder finite, both because there 
was something outside of it, and because its working 
on the external must be conceived as subject to law 
or conditions. 

On Ffijcient Cause, science does, and must, remain 
soundly agnostic. When, to the considerations 
already offered, is added the fact that science has 
no manner of solution, from powers or qualities of 
matter known to it, for free self-conscious lieinjjs, 
a new' demand arises for a First Cause that shalllie 
free, intelligent, and self-conscious. For, between 
the effect and its cause there must be neither inade- 
quacy nor disproportion. So, thongh the effect not 
only may, but must, be different from the cause — 
else there were no causation — ^yet the I’riinal Cause 
must be such as can produce tlie total universe. 
Hence we see why the First Principle of all things 
cannot be, as the monists wish, impersonal. No 
impersonal cosmic processes can possibly furnish a 
World-Ground for such a being as man. The First 
Cause must lie at least persoiiM as we are, however 
much more He may lie. This is on inexorable 
demand of our thought, which absolutely refuses 
to be content with anything less, as First Cause, 
than a Being endowed with plenitude of ethical 
life, intellect, and will. For God is not the First 
Cause in the ordinary sense of cause, whose relation 
to effect is properly Yihysical, not ethical, and neces- 
sary, not free. In this strict sense, the world is not 
an effect ; and no cause, in this sense, can form the 
rationale of the w^orld. More than its First Cause, 
in this aspect, is God : causality is an element in 
His relation to the world, but cause cannot be the 
principle of tlionght respiting One who is its free 
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. the self-determined action of whoso 
Wifi is really the nltimate princitdo of tho cosmos. 
The laws of Reason and of Moriuity, found in the 
world, must be accounted for, since neither the 
universe nor the human mind can be their cause. 
These laws are of a character so absolute and un- 
conditional that they cannot be conceived otherwisel 
than as true and existing, w*ere there neither uni- 
verse nor liuman mind ; hence an argument for a 
First Cause lias sometimes been founded on these 
necessuy truths slone. Their oanso can be nothing 
either irrational or non-moral, and mo there arises a 
call for a Rational and Moral Intelligence, distinct 
from the world and man’s mind, in whom they are 
grounded. The First CauHe is First Cause of an 
ordered and intelligible world, witli harmony in its 
causes in relation to their eftects, and that First 
Cause must be not only the Supreme Intelligence — 
Universal Mind — but equally the Grouna of all 
things in virtue of its ethical moment. This the 
best metaphysical thought now fully realis^ The 
First Cause or Ultimate Ground of all reality must 
be uncaused, and such Cause or Ground can only 
be One Eternal Mind or Spirit, by wduise will afi 
things are. To such unity of tho First Cauae we 
are led by the principle of Farsi inony, which would 
make more than one unphilosiiphical, and by tho 
unities which mark alike the laws of the universe 
and the necessary laws of re^on. Thus is met the 
demand of those who, speaking from the scientific 
side, insist that 

*the chumoter of the First Csuse cannot be Judged from the 
mode of action of any secondary ag«*ncies. One uiode of action 
Is as mysterious as another, so far ae any relations to a FInt 
Cause are concerned. The Intelliireiice of the First Cause Mn 
only be Jud|^ from the result* (j. P. Cooke. Th» CredmtitUa 
qfSaUnae the Warrant PaiHh\ lx>ndoii. IStKI, p. 2.12). 

While the scientific view inuHt restrict itself to 
the actual universe, it is yet a thought suggestive 
and worthy of consideration that tho causfu prin- 
ciple in the human mind presses on, by inherent 
impulse, from actual being to that wdiich is ])08Btble 
and conceivable. Thus it has been attempted to 
found an argnmont for the First Cause on this asjiect 
alone. In our treatment, luiwever, the stress has 
been laid upon the contingency of the actual 
universe. An absolute and intensive infinity is 
here maintained for Deity, in face of the diffi- 
culties felt by certain philosophic writers who 
have not been able to sued quantitative notions 
in this sphere of thought. The absolute and self- 
existent Ground and Cause of all things is, that 
18 to say, as the Absolute Being, really infinite— 
One in our conceptions of whom wo have got 
clear away from thinking of infinite extension in 
space, and existence in infinite time. The very 
end of our study of the positive relations, which 
GcmI Bustaitis to the empirical world of space and 
time, is just to raise ns at last beyond itself to the 
spaceless and timeless Causality of the Deity who 
forms its Ultimate Ground and Cause. 

Our conclusion os to the First Cause argument, 
customarily presented as an inference from effect 
to cause, is tliat it is invalid. As an argument, 
however, from the contingent character of the 
world to the necessity for a World-Ground, it 
retains validity and worth. Such self-existent 
and eternal World-Ground or First Cause is, by 
an inexorable law of thought, the necessary cor- 
relate of its finitude. Though we must reason 
to Him from dato of sense, yet the view so gained 
may 1 m regarded as our first and most fundamental 
philosophical conception of God, as involving an 
Absolute Being necessarily existing. God and 
the world arc not to be conceived as cause and 
^ect, for modern metaphysics can by no possi- 
bility regard such an expression of the connexion 
between the world of experience and the Ground 
of all possible experience (no mere ens extra 


mundnnum) as anything like adequate. The 
true abiding First Cause is God, taken as the 
ultimate and absolute Ground of the possibility 
of everything that is— the self-existent Cause of 
he ever-present world and its phenomena. Should 
his form of tlie argument appear to carry infinity 
only in implicit mode, God, it should be remem- 
bered, is, in its presentation of Him as the Absol- 
ute Being, taken as full intensive infinitude— 
nfinite plenitude of existence. By such infinity 
LB meant no mere absence of limitation, but the 
positive conception of pure actuality, liiiiitless 
existence — an infinity incommensurable with all 
that is limited. Or, should it lie asked whether, 
n this way, we have not found a Being who is ent 
arimnm (first Being) rather than mitsa prima 
First Cause), our answer clearly is that a Ground 
so related to the actual world is ctnisa prima as 
well as nrimum— is for os ene primum pre- 

iisely that lie may be causa prima. Tlio First 
Cause must be just such amolutoly necessary 
^ing or ens a as, else it wore contingent, whicn 
the First Efficient Cause could not conceivably be. 
Such a Deity, as causa sui, creatively bringing 
forth the world <nit of His own potiences, cannot 
be allowed to be an arhitrary resting-place, but 
is a tnily rational ground, of thought. For the 
ontologic basis supplied in the ens primum or 
Absolute Being is not taken as something standing 
by itself and indeterminate, but ^mething whose 
objective aittivities, as the true First Cause, world- 
phenomena are, and whose nature they bespeak or 
exiMiund. Thus we preserve and maintain the 
First Cause argument in deeper form tlian the old 
Aristotelic mode, in which the searcli for a Trime 
Mover hod relation only to the contingency of 
motion in matter ; our argument goes deeper, being 
concerned with the contingency of lieing or matter 
itsel f . N either motion nor matter carries necessity 
in itself ; both are grounded in the nectessary, 
ultimate, and self-existent Cause of all things. 

Litrratubb.— J. Lindsay, Ths Pimdammtal PndUems sf 
Metaphysics fcoti tains a very full Iliblloj^aphy, both historical 
and systematic), Edln. 1010, Studies in Kuropean Philosophy, 
do. 1000, Jieeent Advaneea in Theisiie PhUosttphy of Iteliyion, 
do. 1807 ; J, Martinaau, A Study of Jisliffion^, 2 volt., Oxfort, 
1880; A. Domer, JUligionsphiMl^is. LeipslK, lOiW; G. T. 
Ladd, Philosophy of HrligUm. 2 vols., lionci. 1006 ; A. Calde- 
cott, Philosophy of Beligvon tn SngUMnd, do. 1001 ; R. Flint, 
Theism, new ed., Ediri. 1008 ; A. C. Fraser, Philos^y of 
Theism^, do. 1800; B. P. Bowne, Studies in Theism*, 
New York, 1002; W. L. Davidson, Thetnn, London, 1808; 
J. H. Stirliiig, Philosophy and TheoUtay, Eclin. 1800. 

.lAMKs Lindsay. 

FIRSTFRUITS (Introductory and primitive). 
— ^Although a purely prac.tical purpose was perhaps 
primarily involved in the use of firstfruits (see § d), 
it may lie taken os an axiom of primitive thought 
that ul which is new is sacred, tiibu, and hence not 
to be tonched by man until certain oercnioiiies are 
performed by which the tabu is taken off* and the 
whole is set free. This is analogous to the doing 
of anything for the first time, or the first occasion 
of any series of events, or the entering n)ion a new 
state of life, e..g. manhood or womanhood, marriage, 
entrance into a mystery assmuatiou. These states 
are sacred, dangerous, and involve a talm condition, 
primarily because they are new states.’ For this 
reason they are accompanieil by rites which sc^e 
to remove the tabu and to carry off' the danger with 
which the persons concerned are charged. Wo can 
thus understand why it is that the new crops, the 
new mintage, tho first catch of the season, the first- 
born of domestic animals and even of man, are re- 
garded as talm or sacred. The crops, etc. , m ust not 
bo cut or gathered or dug up or used until certain 
rites have been performed. The niif-iire of these 
rites Toveals another axiom of primitive thought— 
that the whole may be fully represented by th® 
part, so that, by setting asiife a part, tlie whole is 

• Bee Van Qennep, Los Rites de passage, Paris, 1909 , p. 249 ir. 
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aet free. In the cane of the crop» or tho vintage* 
that ]Mtrt iH kru»wn oh the firHl.fruits. Siniilarl^ in 
the case of tlif^ (;lia»e i»r lishing, tlio iirst animal 
or hah caught i^>aUo Hft apart iii Home flpeoinc way, 
thuH giving liiierty fur the; iaiuter or iiMhur to con- 
tinue hia pnrHiiit In safety. the lirst-bom of 

ilomentic animals in often sacriliced or act froC', 
iiecaiiHC it in inviMted with a iieculiar sanctity, and 
hy this act l.lic future progeny is, as it were, made 
iiHiihlc (Wio l'’ntsT Bi»HN). 

The rites hy wiiich tiie corn or the vintage if* sot 
free for ordinary uhc are of diirureiit kinds. TIiuh 
the first fruits may lie Hacrificed to a god or spirit, 
or to the dcarL Tlioy are somotimcH eaten in a 
Holeinn riianner and, ho t<i speak, Hacramen tally ; 
or there may be a combination of sacriiiee and ritual 
eating. Again, they are made over to king, chief, 
or iirioHt, wlio sometimes ]ierforms njion tlicm or 
witti them certain coremtinicH. Firstfruits are 
soinetiiiies jiart of the crop which Iioh been sown 
Hpecially for this purfiosc. Fre<{uently the first- 
fruit ceremonies are very elaborate and lengthy. 
They often teriiiinato with a feast, or are the 
occasion of a kind of Hatiirnalia ; or they fiiriii a 
kind of festival of beginnings, a New Year, w'heii 
also new fire is Idiidlcd and distrihuted to the 
community. And, where the new fo<Ml is eaten 
solemnly, it is sometimes prepared fur by fasting 
or by swallowing emetiew, in order to make the 
body ready for the reception of the sacred ffiod 
(see Fasting, 9 4). It is unnecessary to give <%x> 
aiiiples of these rites from all parts of the world. 
It will be sutlident to cite a few typical ones with 
references to similar customs in otiior localities. 

I. Sacrifice of firatfruits.— (a) Offerinffs to god». 
— In Tahiti the firstfriiits of orchards and garilens. 
with pigs, fowls, etc., were oflered to the gods, and 
it was <ieath to the owner if they were not thus 
acknowleiiged (Kllis, Polyn-ea, lieamrt*hea^ J^ondoii, 
1831, i. 35d). Firstfriiits were offered to the god 
Tani in the Society Islands, with the words, * Here, 
Taiii, I have hniiight you something to eat* 
(Tyermaii and Bc.nnct, Joum, of Voyagea anti 
TrrweU, London, 1831, i. 284). Su<'h oflerin^ 
were general throughout Polynesia. The Thiganua 
offered firstfriiits from a new garden to a divinity, 
Rskiiig his blessing on the future crons (Koscoe, 
Bagantftt, London, 1011, P- 428). The Basil tos do 
not touch their corn after threshing, before iMiiling 
some, easting it ii|ion the rest, and saying, * Tliank 
ou, gods ; give us bread again to-morrow.’ The 
ulk IS now jmre and tit to lie eaten (Casalis, Les 
Baaaoutos, iWis, IHfiO, p. 265). The ICwe tribes 
offer some of the new yams or maise to divluilius. 
In the cose of tlie yams, some have been spiHUully 
planted for the godiless to wdioin tliey are oH'cred. 
The offerer says, * When I dig iiiiiie, grant that 1 
may have plenty,’ and t.hen proceeds to dig (SpieUi, 
Die Ewe^&ttnnme^ Berlin, UKKi, pp. 344, 736). In 
ancient India the agrayane^ti, or oflering of first- 
fruits, took place in early suiiinier (barley) and in 
autumn (rice). Cakes were made of these, or the 
grain was boiled, for Indra and Agni, for the Vi4vo 
Devfts, and for heaven and earth. Thus the plants 
were rendered whuleHomo and faultless, for niytli 
told how the gods hod first offered this sacrifice to 
free the plants from the poison of tlie Asuras (SBE 
▼iL [1900] 191, xii. [1882] 301Hr.. of. xxx, [1802] 93, 
124, 289). Among many of the preseiit-duy tribes 
the first of the crops, of wine, and of oil is made over 
to g<^s or spirits ; and, as in the N.W. provinces, 
this is done that the god may preserve the crop 
from insects and rats (Crooke, PJi \ 1890, i. 105 ff. ; 
Boman-Urdu Journal, Ijahore, iii. [1880] 11 ; Moor- 
croft and Trebeck, Trav. in Hiinolnyfin Provtnees^ 
1829^, London, 1841, i. 317 f. : Atkinson, Himal, 
DitMeis, Allahabad, 1884, ii. 825 ; Shaw, AaiaHe 
Bm. iv. [1807] 56 f.). In Borneo, when the rice 


is ripe, bunches of it are jilaced round an altar. A 
two days’ feast take-s place with dancing. At the 
conclusion the (u*ops iiia^' he gathered (St. John, 
Foresta of Far London, 1863, i. 191). Ex- 

aiiiidcR like these from the lower culture might be 
niultiplied indefiuitely. 

In the Semitic, area the princiTile that the gods, 
or some of them, w^ero loros of tnu cultivated land 
was well recognized. To them, therefore — in re- 
turn for seasonable rain and sunshine, growth, 
increase, and fruitfulne.sH— a share of tlie produce 
was gi ven , Thus, in Babylonia the harvest festival 
was a wcll-establisiied ou.stom, and to the gods were 
presenteil lirsifruits of all produce, since the latter 
was really their property (Sayce, UeL of Aficieni 
Egypt and Hab., Edinburgh, 1902, pp. 466 f., 473; 
*1 astro w, Aajtecta of Bel, Belief and Praetice in 
Bab. and ^^.vyria, Now York, 1911, p. 343). This 
was also true of the ( ’anaanites. The 0 * 'alivi caused 
the fruits of the earth to increase, and men pre- 
sented to them the tirstfruite. An inscription 
mentions a seven days’ festival marked by an 
offering of firstfriiits (de la Saiissaye, Manuel tthisl, 
dea religions, Paris, 1904, p. 184 ; for Hebrew first- 
fruits, see next article). In Egypt, Min was the 
god uf tiie generative power in Nature. To him 
harvest festivals were dedicated in thankfulness. 
Firstfriiits wore presented Iai him, or to his servants, 
or to the local divinity. The now king also cele- 
brated a festival t.o Miii, offering sacrifice, and 
cutting a sheaf of new corn which he strewed before 
the bull sacred to the god. 'rids was a symbolic 
oflering of the tirsLfruits of his reign (Wiedemann, 
Bed. ofAne. Eg,, London, 1807, i». 127 ; Erman, Life 
in Anc, Ey., jIo. 1894, pp. 60, 245, 272). 

Theam‘iciit TimUoiik tiLo iri'ognized the principle 
of the offering of OrstfriiiLh of the grain harvested ; 
and Snorri sjieaks of three annua) sacsrifices, one 
of which was in connexion with harvest ((Irimiii. 
Teut, Myth,, l^onduii, 188U-8, pp. 39, 42; de la 
Saussaye, 693). The ancient Homan husbandmen 
offered a sacrifice of lirstfruits of all the various 
crops to those divinities who were chiefly associated 
with their welfare : the first ears to Ceres, the lir.«it 
vintage to Li her. Pliny says that neither new corn 
nor new wine was tasl^ni until tlie priests had offered 
the primitite {BN xviii. 2 ; Festus, «.!». * Sacrima’ ; 
Wisaowa, Bel, und Kultua der Bbmer, Munich. 
1902, p. 345). In the festivals uf the State religion 
traces of thoso offerings survive. From May 7 
to 14 the Vestals prepared the tnola salsa made 
from the first cars of tho standing corn, and offered 
these at the Vostalia in June. At the Vinalia in 
August or April the Jlamen Dialia plucked the 
first grapes {avspicatwvindemicp)im({ oflered prayer 
and sacrifice for the preservation of the whole 
vintage (Varro, de Ling, Lot, vi. 16). Warde 
Fowler has connected the custom of offering tithes 
{decumoi) of various t hings at the yearly rites of the 
ara nuixitna with an earlier offering of flrstfruits, 
these suggesting or even developing sporadically 
into tithes (W. H. Smith*, 245 f. ; see § 6 below ; 
W. Warde Fowler, Bojnan Festivals, London, 1899, 
p. 105 ; cf. also his remarks on pp. 207, 212; see 
also Fii^tfruits [Greek]). 

In China tho LI Kl de&crihes how the husband- 
man presented tho lirstfruits of wheat and millet 
in the first and second tuonths of summer respec- 
tively, and the son of Heaven consumed them with 
other meats, first solemnly offering a portion of 
them {SBE xxvii. [1885] 271, 274). In both ancient 
Mexico and Peru, firstfruits were also sacrificed to 
the gods (Miillor, Amer, Urrelig,, Basel, 1855, pp. 
374. 626). ^ 

(6) OJferings to the dead , — In many inBtance.H 
firstfriiits are oflered to ancestral ghosts, yrho are 
believed to have power over the growth of the crops. 
This is common among many African tribes, e.g. 
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in the south, where no one might gather the millet 
till the chief had olfored some to his ancestors 
(TheuI, Records of S.E. Africa^ vii. [London, 1901] 
397). Generally the spirits are thanked for their 
services, invited to partake of the fooil, and, as 
with the A-Kamba, their penniHsioii is asked for 
tl&e people to cat the crop (Hobley, Ethwd. of A* 
Kamhaf Cainb. 1910, p. 85f. ; of. also Hetherwick, 
JA/xxxii, [1002] 94 1 . [Yaos] ; Tdnjes, Ovamboland^ 
Berlin, 1911, p. 196 ; Mockler- Ferry man, Up the 
Niger, Ijondon, 1892, p. 141 f. [Igbiras]). In 
the firatfniits of yams are presented to ancestral 
spirits in the nanpa, or sacred enclosure, and none 
may eat ant.il tins is done, under risk of madness 
(Fison, JAI ziv. [1885] 27). In the Solomon Islands 
the first yams and cauarinm nuts are presented to 
the ghosts for their consnmption, ana until then 
none may eat or gather them (Werndford, Naturttlist 
among the Headhunters, London, 18^, p. 28 f. ; 
Co<lrington, Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 132 f.). 
In Tanna, dead chiefs are oil'ered hrstfruits to cat, 
and are remiested to be kind to the people (Turner, 
Nineteen Years in Polynesia, ljundon, 1861, p. 88 ; 
see also Mariner, Tonga Islands^, do. 1818, ii. 196 f. ; 
Neuhauss, Dsutsch Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, iii. 
434 f. [Bukaua : reward to the ghosts for watcdiiiig 
the cro]>s, petition for furtlier favours]). Some 
tribes of India also ofTer firstfruits to anccslors, 
e,g, the Oraons of Bengal, who ask them to * come 
and rejoice with us * (Dehon, Jlel, and Customs of 
the Uraons, Calcutta, 1906, p. 137), and similar 
ofTeriugs to the dead are common among the KocIih 
of Assam, in Ceram, and in Tenimlier and Timor- 
laut Islands. Of. art. Food fob the Dead. 

(c) Wild foodstuffs , — It should he observed that 
even the produce ofiincultivated pliuits may not be 
eaten until some has lieen miule over to the spirits 
presiding over Nature. This is <kme by some of 
the wilder Indian tribes in British Columbia, none 
daring to gather or eat berries or roots in their 
seiiHon til) some have been oil'ered to these spirits 
(Hill-Tout, JA*^/xli. [1911] 132; .T. Teit, Thomp- 
s(m Jndmns of Brit, Col,, New York, 1900, p. 346). 
Similarly in the Sliortland’s group, Solomon Islands, 
when the Pleiades appear at tlie. nutting season, 
lioiises are decorated with bramdies of nuts as an 
oflering to the spirits and to prevent accidents 
while they are being collected. If the nuts are 
ripe before the lloiados appear, no one will eat of 
them until this takos place (Brown, Melanesians 
and Polynesians, London, 1910, p. 210 f.). This 
shows that Divine ownership in all that earth pro- 
duoes — not only that which is cultivated by man — 
is recognized at low levels. 

The ULcriflcM reoognlxei the Divine ownerehlp of the whole 
crop, and ie analogoue to the cuetom of offering the first epolle 
of war, the first ore or metal from a mine, or part of a meal or 
drink. Here It touoliee the custom of oflering to a god only a 
part of a sacrificial animal, the offerers eating the rest. The 
principle underlying the eaerfflese of flrettrults u tliat the whole 
Ie eacred beoause it le the noeiieseion of a god. Therefore there 
must be a re(K>gnltioo of that ownership by what has been 
called a sacriflM ile dtsaonUisatian, The saonfleo sete free Uie 
bulk for common uee by concentrating upon it the saoredoe« 
of the whole (Hubert and Mauie, MUangss d'hiSl, det reL, 
Paris, 1009 . p. 70 ), 

a. Ritual eating of firatfniits. — (a) In many parts 
of the world the bulk of the crops may not be 
touehed until part has been eaten with certain 
prescribed ceremonies. Thna at Kiriwina, New 
Guinea, the chief, after fasting for some days, 
makes the whole crop of yams tabu. Foaste follow, 
at which spiritB, including those of the yams, are 
present to partake (Brown, 413 f.). In the Reef 
Islands (Melanesia) there is a * holy eating ’ of the 
new fruits, with thanksgiving to tne spirit presid- 
ing over all food-stufis (O’Ferrall, jAI xxxiv. 
[1904]230). In Buru each clan meets to eat a meal 
of new ric6» contributed to by each nieinlier of the 
clan. This is called * eating the soul of the rice* 


(Wilken, in Frazer, G£f*, pU v. vol. ii. p. 54). With 
the Kayans of Boniou, who believe also in the soul 
of the rice, each person is ceremonially touched 
by the priestess, and then eats a few grains, after 
which tJie feast begins (Nieuwenliuis, In Centraai- 
Borneo, Leyden, 1900, i. 156). This ritual eating 
is also found in India. In Bihar, when the crops 
are cut, some of the new groin is taken liome and 
eaten with certain ceremonies (Grioraoii, Bihar 
Peasant Lift, Calcutta, 1885, p. 398). Among the 
Coorgs the reaper of the first rice is chosen b}' an 
astrologer. Kaeh one takes a hot bath and then 
repairs to the rice-lield, where this reaper cuts some 
rice. (If this a cake is made by him, together W'ibh 
other ingredients, of which every one receives s 
piece ((lOver, Folk-songs of S, India., London, 1872, 
p. 105 fi'.). Old men among the Ainus eat the new 
millet cerciiiuniiilly liefore the people can eat. At 
the same time they worship the living spirit of the 
millet or the 'cereal deity ' (sec ERE i. 248**). 
Ceremonial eating of new fruits, yams, etc., is 
found among many African tribes. Among the 
Knttirs the king himself placed the new food in the 
moil til of each one, and acath would have lieen the 
pniilbiinient of any one w'ho had eaten before this 
rite ((iroiit, Zuludand, IMiiladelphia, 1864, )i. 161 ; 
Speck man II, Die llennannsburger Mission in A frika, 
Herrnianiishurg, 1876, p. 150 f.). The king first par- 
took of new fruits among the Matal>olc. Many 
oxen were saesrificed, ami, on the fourth day, the 
new crops were distributed among the people 
by a medicine-man. No one might eat until all 
these ceremonies wore over, under jiain of death 
(Declc, Three Years in Savage Africa, London, 
1808, p. 157 L). Among the Onitsha the medicine- 
man places part of the new yam on the lips of the 
person, who then eats the remaitider, offering 
thanks for lieing pormittod to eat the new yam 
(Crow'tber and Taylor, Gospel on the Banks of the 
Niger, London, 1850, p. 287 f . ). Among the Baganda, 
when beans are ripe, the mother causes her son to 
eat some of the first cooked. Neglect of this would 
cause the anger of the gods. Her husband llien 
junijjs over her, after which the beans may be 
eaten by all (Roscoe, 428). Many American Indian 
tribes ate the new corn ceremonially, usually after 
fasting or drinking an emetic (MauCauJey, b ItBEW 
[1887], p. 522 f. [Seminolcs] ; Sjiei'k, Etn, of Yuchi 
Indians, Pliiladulphia, 1909, p. 86 f.). Among the 
Natchez the ‘feast of grain^ consisted in a cere- 
monial eating of new com which hod lieen siiecially 
sown with a certain ritual. The chief or * great 
Sun' a))poiiited a day for the rite, new fire was 
made, and, aft45r the grain bad iieen cooked, the 
command was given to eat it {Bull, 4A BE, Wash- 
ington, 1911, p. 113 f.). For survivals of such 
customs among the peasantry of Europe, see Frazer, 
GIP, pt. V, vol. ii. p. 60 f . 

(5) Sometimes the chief or king alone eats the 
new fruits. This was a oommun custom among 
West and South African trilies, no one being 
oUowed to touch the food until the chief bad eaten, 
while the occasion of the W. African yam ‘customs ’ 
was marked by human sacrifices and wild satur- 
nalia (Ellis, Ishi-speaking Pe^les, London, 1887, 
p. 229 [people fast liefore eating]; Ramseyer and 
KlUine, Four Years in Ashantee, London, 1875, p. 
147 f. ; Werner, Brit, Cent, Africa, do. 1906, p. 271 
[Bantu cliief tastes ceremonially before the people 
can eat] ; Macdonald, JAI xix. [1890] 277 ; FL xx. 
[1909] 430 [Pondos and other Bantu tribes]). In 
Burma some of the pangedi fruits wore taken to 
the king, who ate of them. No one might eat 
before this (Bastian, IHe Vblker desbstlichen Asien, 
Leipzig, 1866, ii. 105). In other cases, as in Samoa, 
firstfruits must be ofibred to the chief, else caJnini- 
ties will follow (Turner, Nineteen Years in Poly ^ 
nesia, p. 327). Or, as among the BetsUco (Mada 
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ganoar), ftrBtfrnitn form a part of the royal revenue 
(Shaw, in pt. v. vol. li. p. 110). 

(e) Here aleu it should tie oliservod that wild 
food’Stulfs are eaten ritually before tho hulk can 
be touched. Some Indian trilios of British Col* 
umbia eat the shoots of the wild raspberry. When 
they are ready, the chiefs wife or daughter is sent 
to pick a bunch. These are cooked, and the chief 
begs the spirit of the plant to grant them a good 
supply. Then the food is distributed to all present. 
A similar ceremony is performed when the berries 
are ripe. The ceremonies were iutended to pro- 
pitiate the spirit of the plant, in order that a 
plentiful supply might be vouchsafed ; and, if not 
properly earned out, there was a danger of offend* 
mg the spirit (Hill*T<iat, J AI xxxiv. [1U04] 330f.). 

3. Saerthee combing with ritual eating. — 
Among the Nandi the women of the family place 
a basketful of the new com to dry. Some amps 
through upon the lire ; and, if it explodes, this is a 
sign that it is accept^ by tho spirits of the dead. 
A few days later, jiorridge is mmie from this grain. 
Borne is daubed on walls and roof, and some 
placed in the mouth by all present and then spat 
out towards tho east. The head of the family 
holds some in his hand and prays for health and 
for milk, etc. (Hollis, Nandi^ Oxford, 1900, p. 46f.). 
The Ewes have elaliorate ceremonies, in wliich new 
yams are offered to the gods and a meal follows 
(Bpieth, />us Ewe-Stanirne, p. 304 f.). The tribes of 
the lower Congo throw part of the first crop of 


thinks that ‘ in coarse of time the sacriiioe of first- 
fruits tends to throw the sacrament into the shade, 
if not to supersede it * (p. 88). But it may be asked 
whether there is not a more primitive stage in tlie 
history of firstfrnits, prior to ritual eating or sacri- 
fice. In most known instances the crops are tabu 
until the ritual eating or sacrifice is performed, and 
frcw|ijeut]y it is by the act of chief or medicine-man 
that the tabu is removed. The study of tabu shows 
that it is very easy for a tabu imposed for purely 
practic‘4Ll purposes to be hedged about with super- 
natural Hiinctions. At an early stage in his history 
man must liave come to see the value of a * close 
time.’ The fruits of the earUi, and animals aseful 
for food, should not be gathered or slain until they 
were quite ready. This would be emphasized by 
the community, and insisted on by the old men, or 
the chief or me<licine*man, and, until these £^ve 
the signal, probably consisting of a verbal ^r- 
tnission or of some simple rite, nothing could be 
gathered, or slain, or eaten. 

Thi« la llluatrftted by the totemio oastoms of nw^ Osntrsl 
AuHtrallan tribca. M«ii of a (otam perform t'nlieAtuma oere- 
monkea ii> multiply their totem epeeies, expreeely for the benefit 
of iioii-nienibere of the totem yproup. When the totem now 
beooiuoe plentiful, tho non-membero go out and bring in a large 
eupply of the animal or plant. But not till the men of the totem 
have eateu a little or performed a aimplerito, c.g. rubbing with 
tlie aniinal'a fat, and given verbal permiaeion, can the othere 
Indulge themselvee tnmy (Hpenoer-Oillen \ 160 If. , *>2^ ff .).l It 
eliould also be ohaurx’ed t^al, elaborate aa are the yam * cuetome* 
of W. Africa (9 a (I»)>, Ukoy are primarily baaed on a aanitary fact, 
vis. that the yam le dangeroua before a certain time; the 
*ouabniia' take place only when It ie fit for uee (du Oardi, App. 


and eat some, saying, *We are eating them for 
ever* (Weeks, FL xx. [1909] 311). The Mtisnuakie 
Indians at the * Green Com Dance ’ make a imrnt- 
ofifering of tho com to Geechee Manitou for the 
increase of fertility. Thereafter com is cooked 
and a ceremonial feast follows (Owen, Folk-lore of 
Musquakie Indians ^ London, 1902, p. 62 f.). Bimi- 
larly the *Bask’ festival of the Creeks, so 
often described, with its fastings and emetics, con- 
sists of a sacrifice of firstfruits and a ritual eating 
(Adair, Hist, qf the Amer, Jnd,^ London, 1776, p. 
90 ff. ). In New Caledonia, the first yams are carried 
before the ancestral images, cooked in pots reserved 
for tliat purpose, with prayer for a good annual 
crop, and eaten (Glanmont, V Anthropoloqie^ viii. 
[1897] 43 f.). The Badagas of the Nilgiri HUls 
make the groin of the first sheaf into cakes which 
are offered and then eaten by the family (llarkness. 
Description qf a Singular Abor, Race, London, 
1832, p. 50 f.). The central rite of the great Poiigol 
festival of S. India consists in cooking new rice, 
some of which is offered to Gaiie^a, the remainder 
being oaten by the family (Gover, JRAS^ new scr., 
V. [1871] 91 f. ; Wilson, Essays, London, 1802, ii. 
109 f.). In N.W. India firstfruits ore offered to 
the family gods, and then part of the offering, 
mixed with milk and sugar, is tasted seven times 
by each member of the family (Elliot, Hist, of 
N, W, Provinces, London, 1809, 1. 197). Among the 
Chams, firstfruits gathered from a sacred field are 
offered to Po-Nagar, goddess of agriculture, and 
afterwards eateu. Not till then may the remainder 
of this field as well os the ordinary fields be reaped 
(Aymotiier, RHR xxiv. [1891] 272ff.).> 

4. Origin of firatfruita.-— In some of the instances 
cited it has been seen that the food -stuff is lielieved 
to tie tenanted by a spirit, or to be divine. For 
this reason Frazer has claimed that in all oases 
where firstfruits are eaten ritually there is *a 
aacrament or communion with a deity, or at all 
events with a powerful spirit,’ and he emphasizes 
the facts of preparation, jpurifi ration, and the use 
of special vessels for the firstfruits as also pointing 
in tnia direction {GIF, pt. v. vol. ii. p. 82 n.). He 

> For oarlous oombtnstlQni of old psgAn ciistomt with Ohrls- 
lisD rites in Amenta and Syria, eat xv. (19041 480. 489. 448. 


174). Agtiin, among certain groupe of 8. African people, one 
brufitili, tiiu llahuriiUi, have the prerogative of fimt eating the 
AntlfnilU uf the year. None of the other tribee may do eo tdU 
they have received )ieriuieaiou from them (Stow. J/at, Roust tj 
•S’. AJriea, London, 1906, p. 620, of. 413X In Uio Auetralian in- 
stancee, and probably here aleO| there is no apparent belief In a 
sacminental eating and no eacnflcial rite, but lueruly a removal 
of tabu on a food supply by tlioee who have a right to remove it. 

’riie primitive prohibition would be supported by 
various sanctions, and would be analogous to similar 
food tabus in time of scarcity or those imposed 
men upon women or youths. But it would be an 
easy matter for various magical or religious rite.« 
to attach themselves to whatever ceremony wiu 
used to raise tho tabu — eating the food, etc. The 
mowing feeling that some mystery or sacredness or 
danger was connected with first thing.«i or actions 
or processes would aid in the application of such 
rites. When the food-stuff came to lie regarded 
as animated by a spirit, the act of eating wouhl 
bcciome sacramental (W. African, Ainu instances), 
and might extend to others liesidos old men or 
chiefs. All had then to eat ritually before it was 
safe to eat the bulk. Or, when it was thought 
that food'Stuffs were produced by spirits or gods, 
their ownership wouhl be recognized by dedicating 
a part to them with thanksgiving. Thus they 
would bo pronitiated, would continue their good- 
ness, and would now allow men to eat safely and 
freely of their bounties.* Or both ritual eating 
and sacrifice might be combined (cf. Lang, MagZ 
and Heligion, p. 267 f.). Where there is a meal or 
a feast, spirits or gods are believed to eat with the 
worshippers. 

The view hero taken (following Lang) ta farther lupported by 
the prominent phuse which the old man, the chief, or tnedidns- 

1 It ie Intereetlng to obeerve that among the Igorrot, before 
gathering rice, the harveetere eit round a tiny fire ; and the 
owner of the field eaye, ‘ Patay, when we cany you to the granary, 
inorewe greatlj' so that you will fill It.’ He then gathers a 
hantUul, after which cutting begins (Jenks, Rtmtoe Igorol, 
Manila, 1906, p. 103). Some of the Instances cited above connect 
firstfrult rites with the increase of the crops or animals, or there 
IB prayer for a blessing or for a good annual crop (Baganda. 
Basutos, Ewe. tribes of N.W. Jndta. | s ; tribes of Br. Columbia. 
I s : Musquakie Indians, 1 3 ). 

* Gf. W. R. Smiths, 469: *The agrioultursi trihuta of flrst- 
frnlto and tithes is a charge on the produce of the land, paid to 
the gods as Bsalim or tandlords.' For the application of a 
supernatural sanction to tabued foods, see art Fall (Ethaicl. 

vol. V. p. 707^ 
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5!fP ceremonj of flntlruito (of. MiiiMtuao from 

Rijniohil (IndloJ, whero the (hlel fines any one who eats the 
new Indian corn before the pabllo thankmlTinr tot the crape 
(Shaw, iieteCie Ruearohn, W. (1807] 60 f.]; whUe amoojr the 
Matabele any one who ate new tnilta before the klnip cud «o 
was put to death). Further, In fiiema and Wairaa we see this 
more primitive custom in aotion. The chiefs and old men pro* 
claim a Ubu. and oertain masked men, called kaivakuku or 
honAu, impose it and punish transgressors. The tabu is im-* 
posed after planting and fencing yams, and takes the form of 
'forbidding any one to dig or remove anything from tlie garden 
until suoh time as the harihu decide that me crop is fit for 
gathering.' At that time they Inform the chief, who then gives 
permission (Seligmsnn, Jfsf. qfRy. Quinta, Osmbridge, 1010, p. 
Wf. ; of. Brawn, ia6> In many parts of Melanesia the season 
of yam harvest Is regulated by the appearance of the Pleiades 
(Oodrlngton, 348 ; Uunpy, Sulamon ItUundM, London, 1887. p. 
66; of. I s shove). In Victoria an old chief of the Spring 
Oreek tribe taught the young people the relation of the aUrs 
and planeta to tiis seasons ; f . 0 . the appearance of Canopus was 
a signal for the approach of the emu egg time (Dawson, AuaU 
Ahor,, Melbourne, 1881, p. 76> Presumably before such a time 
no one might touch the crop, and until the appearance of these 
■tan it was recognised to be tabu. In some instances, also, 
there is neither escriflee nor ritual eating, but merely the 
performance of oertain acts before which the crop is absolutely 
tabu, and any Infringement Is fnnght with danger (see, e. 0 ., 
Boeooe, 428 ; Orienon. 31)8). 

^ FirstUng^s. — Similar rites applied to tlie first 
iinimal token in the season’s chase or iisliiug and 
to firstlings of flock or herd, and it is not imtxm- 
siblo that here it was the analogy of the firstfruits 
of uncultivated products tvhicli gave rise to those 
rites, first of all in the case of animals caught, later 
aided hy the general belief in the sacredness of the 
first-born, in the case of the firstling of flock or 
herd, just as the tabu on uncultivated plants must 
have preceded tliat on the cultivated crops. The 
rites are of various kinds, but in the case of sacrifice 
of the firstlings of flock and herd it is hardly likely 
that all tlic first-born in a season were sacrifieecf. 
I’robably only one first- l)orn, the first of the year, 
was sacrificed as representative of all the others 
(see, however, Ex 22**, where every first-liorn seems 
ititendcHi). 

In Tahiti the first fish caught in the season was offered on the 
altar (Kliis, i. S.'tO). In Florida (MclaiieMia). the first thdng-fish 
of the season was sacriflcietl to ghosts, some of whom were re* 
presented by images, as sharks. < ithers hud no images. The fish 
was thcrciore offered before the image or simply cost into the 
water to the ghost (Codrington. 138). In Peru, firstlings of 
animals were sucritiiied ( M ulier, 376). Among tlie ancient Aralw 
the ssorlfloe of fimtlings (Jara*) was recognised, nmljahly In 
oonnexion with the annual sacrifices of Hajah (mChe Hebrew 
Passover month). But it Is not certain whether fara' means 
the first-born al^lntely or tho first birth at the year (W. B. 
Smiths, 228, 482 ; tograngu, Studet tur let ret, 

Paris, 1905, pp. 266, 296). In North Africa the native still 
■acrlfloes the first-born of the flock as well as the firstfruits at a 
shrine. In order to exiiel evil from the flock or the harvest 
(Doutta, Jdagie et rel. aant VAJriqttt du fwrd, Algiers, 1910, p. 
49]).i Many instances have shown how the offering of first- 
fruits is accompanied by prayers for the safety of the orop. In 
Babylonia there was a yearly sacrlfine of firstlings of tlie 
flocks (de lu Sauesaye, 156), and also among the ancient Teutons 
(Qrimm, 42). 

An example of the ritual eating of the first catch is found 
among the Indians of British Columbia. When the sook-eye 
salmon run began, tlie first caught was brought to the chief, 
who called the people tmtlier and prayed. The fish was Uieti 
cooked and a small portion given to each present, to nropitiate 
the spirit of the flsii and to ensure a plenilfal oateb (Uili-Tont. 
JA I xxxiv. 830). In other oases a different procedure is adopted. 
Among the nauves of tlie upper (Jongo tlie first fish caught by a 
lad is given to his parents, or, among the Batigala, to his mother, 
or, it she Is dead, to her next of kin. else he would fall under 
a ourss. And, generally, the first fish caught in the season is 
given to fihs first Demon who greets the owner when be steps 
a^ora, else he will have no further luck. This Is analogous to 
the native practioo of giving away the firstfruits of a man's skill 
in manufacturing, Ihrming, bunting, etc., and to that of a girl's 
gi ring the firstfruits of a farm to her mother or her aunt (Weeks, 
JRAl xxxix. (1909] 426 ; FL xil. (1901] 186). Of. the practice 
In M. India of presenting tbs first plsos of sugar from the cane 
wt tho first bowl of extracted Juice to servants or to a friend or 
a beggar (PL xxl. IIOIO] 217 ; Orookc, Pita ||. 807). At the rite 
of firstfruits in ancient India, a first-born calf was presented to 
the priest as his fee (Baiapatha BrAhmapa tSBX'xU. (1882) 309]). 
See also FiiUiT.B0Ui. _ 

6. Firstfruits in the ChristUn Church.— The 
Jewish ouHtom of giving firstfruito and titbeB for 

I Of. the Oarib idea that the offering of firstfruits preserved 
from dIsMUMS (MttUer, 211), and the Hindu belief that, if the llmt- 
fruits of the rice boil well, there will be good luck in the coming 
year (Hopkins, Bel. of India, Boston. 1896, p. 449 f.). 


the support of the priesthood passed over into 
Christian usage. The first reference to firstfruits 
is in the DidacM, § 13. Every true prophet is to 
receive the firstfruits of the wino-press and 
threshing-floor, of oxen, and sheep, of baking of 
bread, tiio first of each fresh jar of tviiie or oil, 
and the first of money, clothing, and every posses- 
sion. Failing a propuet, these were to lie given to 
the poor. Ireniens taught that Christ enjoined 
firstfruits when lie touK broad and wine at the 
Last Supper (/Tcer. iv. 17). Origeti thinks that 
our righteousness cannot exceed that of the scribes 
and I’haidseeH if we misuse the fruits of the earth 
so that the Priest and Levite know nothing of 
them (horn. xi. in Num.), The custom was general 
but voluntary, tliongh several of the Fathers insist 
upon the duty of giving firstfruits and tithes 
(Origeii, e, Celt* viii. 33, 34 ; Jerome, in Ezak, 44, 
in Mai, 3; Greg. Naz. 80, Or, 15). The 
Apostolic Constitutions, like the Didachc, define 
the things out of which firstfruits are to be paid — 
wine, corn, bread, honey, sheep, and oxen for the 
clergy, clothing and money for the poor (vii. 30). 
These are apportioned by the bishop (ii. 25). The 
Council of Tours in 667 and of Mftcon in 686 
ordered payment of tithes, and about two centuries 
later the practice of charging lands with tithe be- 
came usual and was enforced by the State during 
the Carlovingian period (see Tithes). This obli- 
gatory tithe for the most part replaced firstfruits, 
though not wholly. A (Jouncil at Bordeaux in 
1266 fixed their amount at a thirtieth to a fortieth : 
another at Tours in 1282 mode it a sixtieth ; and 
tU^ were still paid in France in the 18th centuiy. 

Bishops had frequently claimed tlie firstfruiU 
of vacant benefices (theoretically a year’s income), 
this probably originating in the fees paid by in- 
cumbents. The Poiies began to make u similar 
claim. Thns CUcnieiit V. forbade bishops to take 
firstfruits, but in England he had done so only to 
claim them for hiiiiself. Even before this the 
Popes bad regarded iirstfrnits {primitiw) of liene- 
fices as at their disposal. John XXII. apiiointod 
a collection of firstfruito in Scotland and England 
in 1316, and he soon extended his claim over the 
whole Church. Bishops, abbots, prebends, rectors, 
and vicars were generally included in this tax, 
though John exempted bishops and abliots. The 
communia servitia or annates paid by bishops and 
abbots grew ont of sums paid to the l*ii])iil See by 
candidates for vacancies. In France the |iaynicnto 
of firstfruito wont on till the Itevoliiiicm. The 
Council of Basel (1431-43) hud wished to abolish 
tliem, but tlie Concordat of Vienna confirmed 
earlier decisioua In England, where large sums 
hod been token out of the country and mncli 
dissatisfaction caused, payment to the Papal See 
was made to cease at the Reformation, but 
Henry vui. still laid claim to firstfruito. Eventu- 
ally the resultant revenues were transferred in 
1703 to ' Queen Anne’s Bounty,’ a fund adniinis- 
tered for the poorer clergy in the Church of 
England. 

(^iTSiuTmut.— ^The fullest account of firstfruits is in J. G. 
Fraxer, jpt. v., 'Bpirits of the Gom and the Wild,* 1912, 
vol. il.pp. 48ff., 10911. Bee also Ersch-Gniber,J(ikeve.,A.elpsig, 
1818-84, S.V, * Brstllnffe ' ; A. Lang, Magic and Melit/ian, 
London, 1901, ch. 14, * rlrst-frnits and TSboos.* For firstfruits 
in the Christian Church, see J. Bingham, AntUmiliee of the 
Christian Church, do. 1829, i. 482 ff. ; W. M. Brady, Bpiteopal 
SusGMtsian, do. 1876 ; H. W. Cripps, Treatise an the lAtm 
relating to the Church and Clergu^, do. 1809 ; J. C. L. Gleseler, 
Kwlestastietd Bislory, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1 w8, Iv. 80f., I02f.: 
Wetser- Welle, Bid. eneye. de la ihkdogie eathtdigue, Faria 
1808 ff., 9.V, * Dime,' ‘ PrOmioes.' Bee also the auUiorlLlvs cited 
throughout the artida. J. A. MacCULLOCH. 

FIRSTFRUITS (Greek).— It is a natural thing 
for those w'ho believe that tlie gods nicddlo in all 
human afifairs to dedicate parts of that M'hich they 
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aojoy. Whether thie be due to fear or to gratitude 
doe» not always ap)»eaT ; but the practice is wide- 
spread (see VlltSTFRUITS [Introductory and Primi- 
tive]). Amonpit the Greeks it is closely connected 
with the tithe (see Tithes [Gr.j); the prosont 
article will )>e confined to those ciihch w'here the 
word ' tithe ’ is not used. The oflering of the first- 
fruits was necessary b(»fore it was lawful to enjoy 
the fruits of the earth.* 

The Qreek pro|ier terms are ana/tx^f avdpyj^ra^ «irdEpx« 0 S<Ut 
varied by iwapXT^t <vap;K«<rSai| or even by eLpypara^ 

IcNially arid iMiforu the ierruM become flxed. If nmor ueee opy/taro** 
whiuh aleo occurs in very old Attic Iriecriptionet* and 
fiiTApxf eSa«, or MardpxaaBat,* The acti ve aeopx** occure in an old 
Tatioirran dedication.^ * Piretfrult* la awapxn in Herodotus (1.02), 
but liirapYpara in early Inscriptions.* Other Inscriptions have 
«wapypaTa.7 iirapx^,'* Karaf»xv-^ , The tneanlnir^ of the iioun Is 

dnapxai rue ^viavrriiwe iirdpyifcaTa &y at &pa* ^povrrt ; ** 

wpaffcyia really hem the same meaning, the Sletr being ^Mpot 
vwi* trupuiv eat epiSMV.lS 

The original sense is firstfruits in kind, which 
were oHcred bj tlie farmer, fisher, or hunter from 
tlie earliest times ; ** and the words were applied 
Inith to war and to the protits of industry. We 
have instances of the firstfruits of oil,** corn,** fish 
and house-property,** tribute-money,” and man ; *** 
the men liecaine temido slaves, and aometimes were 
sent out as colonists.** 

The Athenians sent the firstfruits to Delos in 
their sacred ship,** and other States sent firstfruits 
regularly to Delos** and Delphi ;** while the shrine 
at Eleusia was supfiortcd by firstfruits sent thither 
from all parts, on the coiiimutid of the Delphic 
oracle.** The firstfruit or tithe was sometimes sytii- 
liolized by a permanent offering, a model in metal 
of the object tithed. We find golden ears of corn 
dedicated x^utra),®* golden olive,** vine,** per- 
haps silphium ; ” Pliny mentions a pilden radish, a 
silver beet, and a lead turnip.** The same mean- 
ing may he given to the numerous figures of game or 
domestic animals, especially those in characteristic 
attitudes: as hare, <ieer, stag, duck, cock, sheep, 
cow, bull, mare, stallion.** Specimens of the 
groups are a brood mare suckling a foal,** a man 
milking a cow,** a stag brought down by hounds.** 
A model of a ram dedicAtod at Athens is inscrilied 
rffw SKfiay { s^dx^lay) put rdS-n^aiat dW^i|/ccf'.** 

From the pra('.tice also develop the organized 
OCTicultaral feasts ; but the customs of the country 
folk, which doubtless kept their old Hiiiiplicity 
throughout the history of the Greek race, and still 
survive in some form, may he seen from the descrip- 
tions in the novel of Daphnis and Cliloc.** 
Firstfruits are often oitbrod to a hero ; the Athon- 
I Hchol. on Ariitoph. Plutm^ (ISO. 
a 0(1. xlv. 440. » CIA I. 847. 

« 11. xlx. 264, Od, 111. 446, xlv. 42S, 428. 

• BCH xlx. 242. 

« CIA I. 847 ; Dltt. .STpg.a, toipsig, 18118. no. «I0 (Tlicra). 

WO (l»M.)lh.4:Wi4 (Thera), 
a Pitt iyy/l.a687»i, etc. (Athoiis), 6(ioao (Oroiiue). 

• C/A 11 . 682 . \ J / 

la nuld., Heeych. ; ct. (Tollits, Sammluna d. grieeh. JHalekt- 
ImaehrifUin, tiottiiigan. 1884 It., li. 2601, D 40. 

11 la Cim.) ill. 43014 CThf ra). 

M fluid., UMiych. ; of. ColUtx, II. !»6l, n 40. 

IS Of. iL lx. 684. 14 CJA iv. 1. 27 JJ. 

IS CI& 484. 

IS Quoted In Derembarg-Saglio. f.v. * Donarlinn,' p. 800«7. 
la c7/il I, 220, etc. 18 lb, 1. 210 ; Tiut. Gr. 36. 

IS flee reff. In Pauly- Wlnowa. I. 2<ifl7. 

>8 CIA II. 084, 086 ; Momnwen, FesU der Stadt Ath,, Leipxig, 
1808, p. 461. 

■I BuH vL 41118, xlv. 408, xxvil. 0048 etc. 

as /6. zvilL 108, XX. 68.% r. 

as CIA Iv. 1. 27b ; i>itt. SgU.9 687 note, 177. 

M Plat, de I*uth, Gr. 10(Myrrhlna, A|>o11onla); Rtrato, vl. 204 
(Metapontlum); CIA 1.161*. Aiiiov wnpix pvaov vra vvc« A I (Athene), 
a* Qropue (/(* [.Sfipl.) 1. 840880* * Pcloe {BCU xlv. 400). 

V flehoL on Ariet^h. Plutu§, 025. 

SB HAI xlx. 86. 

asjleeyoh. ae. Bdr« edpov; IGA 386 ; Rouee, Greek Votive 
OJMnfft, p. 07ff. 

n Cat. A^. Mum. Bnmeee, 480, 481. 

SI Jfut. ItaL 11. 727, from Crete. 
n BfNmMoa em Olifmpia, xlv, 210. 220. 

IS Cot. denflA Mue. Brotitee, 627, 

•4 flee Bouse, op. oU. 4817. 


ians offered them to the Mapadtfsojidxm ;* we find the 
custom quite late, as in the ease of Drimakoo, 
leader of the Chian siavc-rovolt, who was hcroizod 
after his death.* No doubt this custom also is 
primitive, as firstfruits are offered now in many 
places to the ghosts of dead ancestors;* or they 
blight be ofiei^ to any deity who should have 
helped the worshipper, as Demeter;* but the 
favourite deities of the countryside were Artemis 
for the hunter. Pan and the Nymjihs for the farmer 
or breeder. The hunter hung up head and horns 
(if any) or skin upon a tree,* or even dedicated these 
at a BliTine of Artemis (as at Lusi in Arcadia),* who 
was angry if she did not receive her due.* Pan and 
the Nymphs were worshipped in caves — itself a sign 
of primitive worship. Homer speaks of these ; * and 
we have a record of the same thing about 5CiO B.C. 
in the case of Vari {rdrde Tac(f) Nl}(fi) 0 acv’ 4 v dSxi;/>wrof 
cdir 6 \os),* besides mention of many others. In bk. 
vi. of the Anthology^ Pan receives 34 dedications — 
more than any other deity. Other deities who 
get firstfruits are the Mothers in Sicily,*® Cybele,** 
Hermes,** Aphrodite,** Priapus,** BaiHShus and the 
Sal y rs. ** FislierH ded icaie the first tunny of a catch 
to Poseidon ; ** they also dedicate firstfruits to other 
g<}dH, as to ' the gtsls * in general,** to Pan,** to the 
Nymphs,** to Artemis.*® 

Firstfruits of work (fpyaiv, rixo'qt)tiTa mentioned ;** 
and are recognized by Ismus (vi. 42) as of regular 
(H*ciirrence. (^cciisiontilly we Hisem to get the crafts- 
man dcdicuiiing his first work or * mastorpiocc ' ; 
Lyciiius slatos this of himself: AvKivoe MBijKev rifi 
'AOfivdai rd Tpunor ifpydffaro and a pot found on 
the Amipolis is called ‘firstfruit of work.*** We 
cannot tell if this was a common tiling ; but tliere. 
are many records of ar Lists dedicating some of their 
own works. *4 Literary men might dedicate their 
liooks, as Heraeditus did at Ephesus,** and Hanno 
his logliook at Carthage.** 

LiTSRATiTRa— W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive OJferinffe, Oam- 
bridipe, 1082, ch. 11. ; DAremberg-Saxlio, s.o. ‘ Hoiiarluni ' : 
Psnly-WisaowR, «.«. airapxsk W, 11. D. IIOUSE. 

FIRSTFRUITS (Hebrew).— The term bikkU- 
rim (D'*U 98 ), which is cognate with IfkhAr (nis^), 
‘first-liorn’ ( 7 . 0 .), ‘firstling,’ sometinies denotes 
first-ripe fruits (including cereals) in general (as in 
Nah 3” fig trees with hikkArim\ ofteiier a small 
but choice iHirtiun of the first- ripe fruits which is 
oflered to God (Kx 23** etc.). Ite^hith (htni) de- 
notes the first of fruits (Ex 23** etc.), of harvest 
(Lv 23*®), of grain (Dt 18*), of dough (Nu 
wool (Dt 18*), of all one’s increase (Pr 3*). 

Many savage puojilcs (see Fihstfruits [Introd. 
and Primitive]) have the custom of eating new 
corn, rice, and other products of the field sacra- 
mentally. for the purpose of partaking of the 
Divine life which is supposed to animate the fruits 
of the earth (W. K. Smith, Jiel. Sem.\ 1894, p. 242 ; 
Frazer, GIP, 1900, ii. 318 If. ). It can scarcely be 
1 Thuc. ill. 68. 

* Nyiupiiodorus, in AthenwuB, vl. 200 D ; cf. Philostrstus, 

nermoa, 280. 

a Fraxcr, QB^, 1900, II. 40311. 

4 /c; (Sept.) 1. 1070 ; cf. Thpocr. vii. 164 fl. ; AnCA. Pal. vi. 80, 
26 S. 

4 IMod. iv. 22 ; Anth. Pal. vi. 00, 265. 

0 .tahreehefU, lv. 37, 68. 7 //. lx. 684. 

s Od. xvii. 210. 

a A tner. Jtmm. of Areh. n.i. vil. 20:ilT. : CIA 1. 42811. 

W Ui«»l. lv. HO. 11 DItL. SyU.’i 630. 

w Corp. Paroentioffr. 1. 157. M Ant/i. PeU, vl, 110. 

» Jb. VI. 22. IB Ib. 44. 

*0 Ant iiMniiB, in Athen. vil. 207 D. 

*7 Agiitliarrliidca, in Athen. vii. 297 D. 

)« Anth. Pal. vl. 100. lb Ib. 224. 

*> Ib. 105 

a* CIA i. 846, lv. 1. 106. 213, 878, eto. ; BCS xllU 100; 10 
181. 

aa BCa 11. 622, 647. 0 CIA Ir. 8731* h, r. 

a« IGA 80a, pp. 170, 412 ; Ath MiUh. xvl. 164 ; BCH xil. 464 : 
Simon, In Xan. Ilippike, 1. 

SB Dloff. Laert ix. 0. 

as Boswortii Smith, Carthage, London, 1807, p. la 
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FIBSTFRUITS (Hebrew) 


said that any distinct trace of this primitive con- 
ceiitioD is to be found in the Hebrew peasant re- 
ligion, though Eerdmans ingeniously suggests that 
the spring festival was olnterved by eating un- 
leavened cakes in order to preserve the * soul * of 
the com for the seed of the year to come 
Nov. 1909, p. 459 f.). What is certain is that in 
the mind of the Hebrews, who borrowed their con- 
ception from the Canaanites among whom they 
settled, an intrinsic sacredness attached to all 
firstfrnits. Just as the whole produce of a new 
orchard during the first three years was * uneir- 
cumcised/ and not eaten, while all the fourth year’s 
fruit was consecrated to Jahweh (Lv so the 

firstfruits of every year belonged to Him and had 
to be brought to llis altar. Till He had received 
His share it was unlawful and unsafe to eat the 
new fruit. It is a question whether the offering 
was supposed to make the Israelite’s whole harvest, 
and all the bread which he ate during the year, 
pure and hallowed. This is the view of Henzinger 
4911), who notes that one of the punishments 
with vrhich Hosea tlireatoned Israel ui exile was 
that they would have only ‘bread of mourners’ 
(Hos 9*), unclean broad, to eat, because no 
imrtion of it could be brought into the hoiiw^ of 
God. W. K. Smith, on the contrary, thinks that 
the prophet here refers only to animal food. Ills 
own view is that tJie offering of firstfruits 
* mskM the whole crop la^'fu] food, Imi it docM not make it holy 
food ; nothing ie conHsented except the mi mil portion offered 
St the altar, and of the remaining etoro (dean penoiiM and un- 
clean eat alike throughout the year. Thw, ih«r«rorv, is (piite 
a diflereni thing from the coneecration of animal luuTifices, for 
in the latter cone the whole flcMh la holy, and only tlioao who 
are clean can eat of it* cif. 241). 

Marti {RtL vfihe 02\ London, 1907, p. 115) finds 
in the hrstfruits a trace of iirimitive Semitic poly- 
diemonism. He supposes tiiut they origiiiiilly be- 
longed to the spirits of tlie field, tor whom it was 
also the custom to leave the outermost border of a 
field that was beixm reaped, or to forgot a sheaf in 
a corner (Lv 19^ Dt 24'^ where the poor now get 
the benefit of what was once meant for the spirits). 
When Animism faded in the strong light of 
Jahwism, the destination of the firstfruits was, of 
course, completely changed. 

The law regarding firstfruits is not the same in 
any two successive codes, (i.) The Book of the 
Covenant contains the archaic onactiuenL, ‘Thou 
shall not delay thy fullness and thy trickling’ 
(Ex 22® [E]), w’here the LXX paraphrases the 
substantives by dXwsos xal Xi^soC and liV by *tbc 
abundance of thy fruits, and of thy liquors.* The 
parallel reference to tirstUugs in the next clause 
makes this interpretation plausible. * Thy trick- 
ling* (ni(9^, *thy tear,’ KVm) seems to denote the 
newly expressed juice of the grape, perhaps also of 
the olive. The two other forms of the enactment, 
conchod in more ordinary language, are found in 
Ex ‘The firstfrnits of thylaltours’ (v,**), 

which stands in apposition to ‘tne feast of har- 
vest,* commonly called the ‘ feast of weeks,* seems 
to be less comprcliensivo than ' the firstfruits of 
thy ground* (v.®), w'hich probably includes the 
later grape and olive harvest. The provision in 
V.® would thus be exactly parallel to that in 22® ; 
and Driver {Eesodw, Camb. 1911, p. 246) suggests 
that the two laws, having originally belongeii t<j 
two distinct collections, were preserved on account 
of the clilforenc^ of their form. * The/rsf (n*VM-i) 
of the firstfruits’ (Ex 23® 34®, cf. Ezk 44®) de- 
notes either the earliest (Gesenius) or the choicest 
(Knobel) of them ; the rendering, ‘ the best, (even) 
the first ripe fruits,* which is favoured by Ben- 
Zinger and others, is less natural. In all these 
primitive law*8 the amount to be offered remains 
indefinite, being a detail evidently loft to the free 
will of ^e individual. There is os yet no thought 


of dues in the strict sense of the word, but only of 
oiibringB determined by custtuii. 

(ii.) In Dt 26^'” the Israelite is directed to take 
a boskot of firstfruits to the eentral sanctuary 
and present it at the altar, making use of a litur- 
ical form expressive of gratitude for deliverance 
rom Egyptian bondage and possession of a fruitful 
and. A joyful feast then follows, in which the 
oflerer ana his household are joined by the Lovite 
and the stranger (ger). The relation of the Deu- 
teronomic firstfruits to the tithe (12^^ 14® etc.) is 
a question of great difficulty. Wcllhausen (//iff., 
Eitg. tr., Edinb. 1885, p. 157) and Benziuger [EIH, 
4911) hold that the two are identical, the firstfruits 
having Ik^cii gradually fixe<l at the profiortion of a 
tenth. This amount is not paid into the sanctuary 
as a due, and it is maintained that the directions 
for the use of the tithe (14®** ®* and of the first- 
fruits (26®) evidently refer t4> one and the same 
dumestio feast. W. U. Smith (p. 24411.) thinks, on 
the other hand, tliat the tithe and the firstfruits 
were quite distinct, the former being a fixed 
tribute, cumnaratively modern in origin, and used 
to provide lor the i)uh]ic banquets at the royal 
shrines (see Tithes [Heh.]). The question is further 
complicated by the ordinance in 18* that the first- 
fruits are to lie given to the priest, which seems so 
inconsistent with their destination in 26® that it 
is generally regarded as a later insertion, though 
Driver (‘Deuteronomy,* /C(7, 1895, p. 290) sug- 
gests alternative ways of reconciling the two 
passages. 

(iii.) Ezekiel demands for the priests the first of 
all the firstfruits of everything, and also the first 
of the dough (44®). 

(iv.) In the Law of Holiness (H) it is ordiuncd 
that a sheaf of the firstfrnits of the harvest is to 
be waved lief ore Jahweh ; and, until this is done, 
lio bread, piirciied corn, or fresh ears are to Is; 
eaten (Lv SKI®'®). Seven weeks later two leavened 
wave-loaves are to bo otlered as firstfruits (vv.®*®). 

(v.) In the Priestlij Code it is enacted that ‘ all the 
liest of the oil, and all the liest of the vintage, and 
of the com, the firstfruits {reshtth) of them* are to 
lie given t<i the priests, as also ‘ the first ripe fruits 
{hikkUrim) of all that is in their land * (Nii 18®). 
The reshith is apparently the raw fruits, while the 
bikkArtin are the prepared ctom, wine, and oil (cf. 
Nch 10®-® 12**). A meal -offering of firstfruits 
consisted of parched corn in the car with oil and 
frankincense, part of the corn and oil and all the 
frankincense lieing burned (Lv 2^*"®). 

(vi.) A distinction was finally drawn between 
bikkiirtm and t^rUmOih (nSwHj, ‘oblations’), and 
two tracts of the Mishna, bearing these names, are 
devoted to the subject. The bikkvrtm were drawn 
from the ‘seven kinds,* t.e. the seven products 
mentioned in Dt 8* — wheat, barley, vines, ng-trees, 
pomegranates, olives, and honey. Those who lived 
near Jerusalem offered fresh fruits, while those 
who came from a distance brought them dried. 
Philo and the Mishna descrilie the picturesque 
ceremonial wdiich accompanied the presentation 
(Schlirer, HJP, 1885, li. i. 237 f.). The t'rilmdh 
was a payment in kind for the supimrt of the priest- 
hood, an impost levied upon every species oi fruit, 
whether of the ground or of treea The amount to 
be given was not fixed, but the person who gave 
was counted Hlmral, while he who gave 
was thought somewhat stingy (i5. 238 f.). 

LiTKRATnsB. — Philo, de Festo Cophini ami dtt Preemiis Sacer- 
dohitn ; W. Nowsek, //«6. Arrh., FnMburjr I. B., 1S»4. Ij. 
2.'>rf-2.'i7 ; art. * FfravfruiU,' in HDD (Peak«); V. Ryuel. 
•KratlinRe und EriUingHOpfer,* In v. <«»-*« j 

W, Nowack and B. G, Hlrocb, * First- Frulla,* in JX v. flWWJ 
8IIS-400 : and the aathoritica cited in the article. 

J. KTRAHAN. 

FISH, FISH-GODS.-See Animals. 
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PLACI US.— Matthias Flacius <a Latinication 
of Vlacioh) is conspicuous among the German 
Reformers of the second generation. As a Cliurch- 
man, he was the ablest and most uncompromiHing 
of the ultra-Liitherans who opposed Melanchthon^ 
later mediating do«;trines and practices. As a 
scholar he was not only the author (with col- \ 
lalwrators) of the first, and for long the unexcelled, 
Protestant Ohurcli History, but also the pioneer 
of modem liihlical exegesis. As a theolo^on he 
was tlie unfortunate ])ropouiider of a doctrine of 
original sin which was rejected by friend and foe 
alike as a revival of Manichicisni, and which made 
the latter part of his life tragical. 

]{(»rn ^h'd Mar. 1520 at Alliuna in Istria (hence 
Biirnamed 'lllyricus*), Flmdus lost his father in 
childhood. In early youth he was able t<» profit 
by tlie Lnstnictiona of the humanist llafitlHta Eg- 
iiatius, in Venice, hut, being still a devout Roman 
Catholic, he resolved, in his 1 7th year, to enter a 
monastery in order to pursue sacred learning. 
He therefore begged his uncle, Raldo Lujtelino, 

f irovincial of the Franciscans, to receive him into 
lis Order, promising him in return tlie half of his 
paternal es^te. This pious and learn c<l man, 
however, being in sy 'ipatliy with the Refoniiation, 
diverted liim froiil Ins purpose by directing his 
attention to the work or Luther, and counstdiirig 
him to seek an academic career in (Germany. The 
advice proved to he the determining factor in 
Flacins’ life. After stuilyiiig for some time at 
Hasel and Tiihingen, he iiniuly turned his face 
(in 1541) to Wittenlierg, the inctrojiolis of the 
Protestant faith, where lie was welcomed by 
MeJanchthoii, and came under the deiusivo influ- 
ence of Luther. From the tiiiio whan he entered 
Germany, huiiianistio studies failed to satisfy his 
awakened conscieuoe, and he spent three years 
in spiritual darkness, often verging <in despair, 
from which, however, he was at last delivered, 
chiefly through the wise instruction and tender 
sympathy of Bugenliagen and Luther. The per- 
sonal experience which he thus had of the truth 
of the Evangelical doctrine of justification by faith 
alone beoaiiie at once the basis of his theological 
reflexion and the impelling motive of his life-long 
contentions, always sincere if not always dispas- 
sionate, on liehalf of the Lutheran Church and the 
purity of its faith. 

In 1544, Flacius was appointed Professor of 
Hebrew in the University ot Witten iMsrg ; in the 
following year his mamago was graced by the 
presence of ljuther, whose own life was now 
nearing its close; and a happy career seemed to 
await the brilliant young scholar. But he wa.<i 
soon drawn into the whirlpool of ccclesiaslical 
politics. ^ In May 1548, CharJeH V. launched upon 
the Empire the Augsburg Interim, a doctrinal and 
ceremonial compromise which was to bo ini[M)scnl 
until religions eontroversies should be settled by 
an Kcuiiienicnl Council. This formulary was 
essentially Roman Catholic, conceding to the Pro- 
testants merely the marriage of priests and the 
cup of the laity. It soon led to anotliur com- 
promise, the lAupzig Interim, enacted (December 
1548) by the Elector Maurice, with the liclp of 
Melanciithon and other leading Lutlieran divines, 
for his l*rotestant dominions, where it w'as impos- 
sible to put the Augsburg Interim into operation. 
This second document conserved the essentials of 
the Protestant creed, but it 

*rsquirai1 conformiW to the Romleh ritual, Including conflmna- 
tlon, episcopal ordInaUon, extreme unction, and even the 
greater part of the oaiiou of the mase, and such cerenionlne 
as fasts, processions, and the use of Images In churches' (H. 
Sohaff, JaiiL ^ <As Orssds ChrUtenSom, London, 1877, 
p.*»X 

From the dis]iosition of Melanciithon and his 
friends to treat these ordinances as indiflerent or 


non-essential (ddcd^o/ia), his party came to be known 
as the * Adiapiionsts ’ (see EHE i. 93). Flacius, 
finding hims^f obliged to assume the leadership 
of the strict Lutherans, at once began to write 
under various names against the treacherous com- 
promise. In order not to witness the introduction 
of the Leipzig Interim into Saxony, he resigned 
his professorship, accepting poverty for conscience’ 
sake. Betaking himself to Magdeburg, where the 
press was still Iree, and gathering around him a 
strong party of rigid Protestants, he opened a 
destructive literary fire upon the timid and over- 
pliant Adiuphorists. Pamphlets poured from the 
press, and the scathing criticism of the Interim 
raised such a storm of opposition in Saxony that 
the obnoxious enactment was withdrawn, while 
the Elector Maurice felt emboldened to assume 
hostilities against the Emperor. At a critical 
time Flacius thus rendered an imperishable 
service to the Protestant cause. It is generally 
admitted that he 'saved the Keformatioir {KBr^\ 
art. * Melanciithon,’ p. 89* note). The ' Flacian- 
ists’ conquered the ' Philippists’ ; and Melan- 
cliihoti, w'fio in the beginning of the coiitniversy 
had regarded his young opponent as a renegade — 
'alnitiius in sinii serpciitem’ — wrote to him in 
Septemher, 1556, ollcring, for the sake of unity, to 
confess that he was in the wrong ; 

* |‘'ntvor etifun in han re a me pnntaluin one, et a Deo venlam 

S ito. cniucl non pro<‘.ul tufri insulinHUM illua deliberatioTics ' (O. 

artlwlck, IliaU of the Christian Church during the Rtforma- 

turn, Loudon. 18H4, p. 64). 

Victory, however, failed to soften the heart of 
Flacius tiowarcis his venerable teacher ; and, 
though their feud was in a manner patched up, 
the two men were temperamentally too dilTerent 
for any real rcicoiiciliaiioii ever to he oftbeted be- 
tween them. The ‘Philippists’ and the 'Flucian- 
ists* long continued to represent diiFerent shades 
of Lutheranism, the former predominating in 
Wittenberg, the latter in Jena. 

Flacius played an ai;tive part in all the other 
contniversies of that era of tneological strife, and 
always as a defender of what he lielieved to he 
true Lutheran doctrine. He strenuously opposed 
the mystical theory of Osiander, the Nuremlierg 
reformer, who, assailing the forensic conception of 
justification, taught that the sinner is made just by 
an infusion of the Divine nature of Christ, who is 
our righteousness. In maintaining the doctrine of 
imputation, Flacius was in agreement with Melaii- 
chthon, Amsdorf, Chemnitz, and almost all the 
other divines of the time. In tlie Synergistic con- 
troversy, which was stimulated in 1555 by the De 
libero arhitrio of Pfefiinger, Professor in Leipzig, 
he fought for the doctrine of Luther’s De servo 
arbitrio, denying the freedom of the will anterior 
to tlie reception of the supernatural gift of faith, 
affirming tliat God converts the sinner against and 
in spite of his perverse will, as the plotter moulds 
the clay and the sculptor carves the statue of wood 
<}r stone. Here Flacius was in disagreement with 
Melauchthon, who, though he had originally sided 
with Luther in his delate with Erasmus as to 
human freedom, at length (after 1535) openly re- 
nounced Determinism as a Stoic and Manichceon 
error, and taught a certain limited co-operation of 
the iiuman will in tlie work of conversion. Flacins 
%vas also involved in the Majoristic eontroversy 
which raged from 1552 to 1580, the year in whion 
tlie * Form of Concord ’ was framed. Georg 
Major, a pupil of Melanchthon, and from 1589 
Professor at Wittenberg, declared at Eialeben (in 
1552) that good works iure necessary to salvation, 
and anathematized every one who tanght other- 
wise. Flacius had reconrse, as usual, to tracts for 
tlie times, in which he 

'denounced Mejor’e view as popish, godless, sad most danger- 
ous, because it destroyed the sinner's comfort on the dssth-iMd 
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uid tiM gallowi. vmd* the eelvettoa of ohildreo impoMilble, oon> 
toonded the foml with the lew, end weekened the power of 
Ohrlet'i deeth* HKheff, op. oU. 276). 

M^or himaelf ultimately recanted. 

The dootrine witli which the name of Flaciiie is 
specially associated arose out of the Syneri^istic 
controversy. Having been iropointed Professor of 
NT Theology at Jena in 1557. he soon found him- 
self sharfily disputing with his colleague yictorinns 
Btrigel on the question of the o))eration of the will 
in conversion. Having a profound conviction of 
man’s corruptiou and consetiuent inability to do 
any good oi himself, be went so far as to affirm 
that original sin is not an accident of human 
nature, but is involved in its very suhetance— * quid- 
dam substantialo in homine’ — man having ceased 
at the Kali to be in any sense the image of &kI, and 
having become the imago of the devil. He was 
warn<m in vain that by the use of such language 
he would provoke a charge of Manichadsm, and, os 
he proceeded, with characteristic tenacity, to do- 


he proceeded, with characteristic tenacity, to do- 
velmi rather than to modify his doctrine, many of 
his former friends fell away from him, some of tfieni 
even joining the ranks of his bitterest enemies. 
While he had no difficulty in quoting strong pas- 
sages from Luther which seemed to favour his 
extreme view, it was instinctively felt that there 
was a wide difierenoe between the reformer’s vehe- 
ment utterances and the theologian’s deliberate 
dogmatism. The tide of opinion rose swiftly amtinst 
Flaoius, who (10th Dec. 1561) was deposed and 
exiled with 47 adherents. For lum and his numer- 
ous family — he had 12 children by his first marriage 
and further issne by a second — there was henceforth 
only a life of wandering and poverty. Scarcely 
any place would shelter the lonely an<l itersecatcd 
heretic. His scheme of founding an academy at 
Kegenshnrg came to nothing. Strassburg toler- 
ated him for a few years, hut cost him out in 1573. 
He found a last asylum in the convent of White 
Ladies at Frankfort, where ho fell ill in the end of 
1574. I'he City Council gave him notice to quit 
on Mayday 1575, but by Uiat time, in the stiring 
of the year (11th March), death had released him. 

Some of Flacins’ most important services to 
l^otestantism still remain to he mentioned. 
Though too much of his energy was spent in 
controversy, he was ossentially a scholar, and his 
literary output was as remarkable for its value as 
for its extent. Tn 1566 lie published a Catalofftut 
Testium Veritatisy in which he repels the charge 
of novelty which the Koinan Church constantly 
brought against the Protestant, and proves that 
every Christian age had its ‘witnesses’ who com- 
baM the Papacy and its errors. To tlits hook 
John Foxe was largely indebted for materials in 
compiling his Actus and Monumentea of Christian 
Martyrs, of which the first edition is dated 1565. 
Flaoius next conceived the idea of writing a Church 
History, 

* In which it should be set forth, in certain order and eequenoe 
of time, how the true Church and its religion gradually fell 
away from its original Apostolic purity and simplicity, and 
this partly from the negligence and ignoranoa of its teachers, 
partw from the wickedness of the ungodly ; in which it shoum 
also be shown how the Church was ever and anon restored by 
some genuinely pious men, and how the light of truth now 
shone more dearly, and was a^n more or less obscured by the 
Inoceesing darknfies of ungodlmese.* 

In order to carry out his scheme on a prand and 
worthy scale, he formed (in 1553) a society which 
had its head-quarters in Magdeburg, hut he him- 
self remained^ the soul of Uie enterprise. Thus 
there appeared in 13 folios (1559-74) the Magde^^ 
bury Centuries, each volume comprising the events 
of a century, a maynum opus to which all later 
Church Historians were oonacionsly or nnoon- 
seiously indebted (see Baur, Die Epoensn der Idreh’- 
liehm Ttthingen, 1862). To 

this Flaoius added a similar epocli-making work 
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in the denartment of Biblical exegesis. In Regens- 
burg he oegan his Clavis Scripturm Saorce, which 
was published in 1567. 

'Through this work, which oonsists of n Dlhle Dictionary, 
wlUi Essays In which Uic principles ol eximsltion are taid down, 
KlaciuH became the father of Biblical Uermcneutius ' (Plitt, 

These principles he applied in his Glossa Com- 
pendiaria in NT (1670) ; that to the OT was left 
unfinished. 

For centuries the name and fame of Fiaeius. the 
opponent of Melanchthon, and the Muriichican 
heretic, remained under a cloud. Twesten (in 
1844) was the first U> do liim justice. His lionour 
was litiall}'^ vindicated and his work appraised at 
its true value in W. Preger’s masterly biography, 
Matth. Fiaciua Illyricua und seifus Zeit, 2 vols., 
Erhuigeu, 18.)9-6l. lie had the fiiultM of his 
qualities, and it is suinotiuies ditficnlt to distin- 
^ uish his zeal from faiiaticisiu, ids firmness from 
in tolerance. It may therefore he admitted that 
' his hard fate was not wholly unmerited ’ (Plitt, 
ip. cit. 566). Yet Kling [PltE^ iv. 415) is scarcely 
wrong in numbering him ‘among tiiat cloud of 
witnesses of which the world was not worthy.' 

LirzKATuas. — In addition to the authnriticM cited in the text, 
ef. J. J. I. Dttlltnger, Die Ht^fonnatum, Uegoiwburg, 1846-48, 
vol. iii. ; F. H. R. von Prank, Die Thettlogie tier Caneordien- 
farmet^ Erlangen, 1858-05, vol. i. ; G. W. Prank, de Matthxm 
Plaeii lUyrioi in libroe eaeroe merilie. Leipzig, 18.MI ; J. C. L. 
Giaselor, Chureh JJistorp, Kng. tr.. New Yo», 1K02, vol. Iv. ; 
1. A. Dorner, Oeneh. der prot. Tfieologie, Mnnldi, 1867 (Eng. 
tr.,iltsf. of Hoi. vola, Kdiiiburgh,lK71); art. 'Klacius* 

(by G. Kaweran). In PAJfs vi. IIHOO] 82 02. 

James Straran. 

FLAGELLANTS. — The great outbreak of 
penitential scourging which produced the brother- 
hood of Flagellants occurred in tlie middle of the 
14th century ; but this was only an abnormal 
intensification of a practice which had existed in 
l^bristian circles for ceiituries, and at least one 
previous epidemic of self -scourging had swept over 
Europe a century earlier. 

Voluntary flagellation as a form of penance is 
as old as nisto^ and almost as wide-spread as 
religion itself. It does not appear to have been 
practisffd in the early Christian period or even in 
the early days of nionasticisin, though scourging, 
inflicted by superiors, was often used in monas- 
teries as a moans of correction. But, as the 
spiritual value of asceticism became improsseii 
on the ronsciousness of Christians in the 10th and 
1 1th centuries, men who burned with a jMvssion for 
holiness of life resorted to flagellation as a mean.' 
of subduing * the soul's evil yoke-fellow,’ the body. 
It came into esi^ecial prominence in the 11th 
century, through the practices of the monk 
Dominicus Loricatus (t 1060) and of Peter Damian. 
Cardinal of Ostia (t 1072). The latter advocated 
the substitution of self-flagellation for the reading 
of penitential Psalms, and even drew up a Hc*Ale of 
values, making a thousand strokes of the lash 
equal to ten Psalms. The penitential seourgings 
wiiich St. Dominic (1170-1221) practised upon 
himself, tlie passionate flagellation of the early 
Franciscans, and^the intr^uotion collective 

m^ 4 il attitude which was responsi&e for the first 
serious outbreak of puhlio flagellation, which began 
in Italy just after the middle of the I3th century. 

It was a time of mental tension. There was 
on inner circle of ’Spirituals* who were highly 
wrought with expectation that 12(M) was to be the 
year of the new age of ’ tiie Eternal Gosiiel,’ pro- 
phesied by Joachim of Fiore ; the people generally 
were brought almost to the limit of endurance by 
the woes of the party strife between the Cuelphs 
and ChibelUnes ; and withal a powerful epidemic 
of the Plague came in 1259. 

Suddenly, in this same year, 1259, without any 
organized propaganda, the city of Perugia was 
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Missed with a oontaf^ion of penitence which showed 
itself in the form of llafiellation. Tt spread with 
great rapidity tliroii^di Northom Italy, along the 
Rliific, and to the Ka^t as far as Bohemia. It 
alfcctcd all walks of life and all orders of 
society. A coiiioiiii>orary Chronicle {Monaehi 
PaioA^ni Chrtmivim) records that even little chif- 
drori of five years, entirely naked, joined these 
prr>ccsH]ons. All the flagellants carried scourges 
made of leather thongs, and lashed tliemsolves 
until the blood ran down their bodies. AJl sorts 
of sins were confessed, enemies were reconciled, 
vanities and follies were renounced, and men pre- 
t>arud thciiiHelvos os for a new spiritnal stage of 
life. SaliniU;ric (1£221~88) writes in his Chromelei 

* Tho Flairi*11antfi camo throiiffh the whole world (1). All men, 
hoth fimall and irrcat. noble knlerhte and men of the people, 
eroiirKcd theinm'|vi>» naked, in prmM-'Mition thmuirh the citiee, 
with the ninhoTNi and men of religion at tlietr head ; and peace 
wuH maths in many placee, atitl men rcetnred what they had 
unlawfully taken away ; and they confenHed their sine so 
earnoMtly that tlie prienUi hail icaroe leimire to oat. In their 
inouthH sounded words of Clod and not of man, and their voice 
was M Use voice of a multitude * (in Jftrn. ill. 238ff.X 

The still mure famous gregarious outbreak of 
the contagion of punil^iritial scourging, which led 
to the formation of the Brotherhood of the Flagel- 
lants (often called the Brotherhood of the Cross), 
came in tlie year 1349, Germany being the country 
where the movement showed its greatest {>ower. 
Tt has generally liecn supposed that the outbreak 
was occasioned by the ituirful devastation of the 
Black Death, hut the invi^tigatioiis of ll&niger 
(Der srhfjoarze Tod in Deutschland) sliow that, in 
the iiieipioncy of the niovcrneiit, the Flagellants 
preeetleci the aptiearanco of t.he Black Death. As 
rumours came of the approach of the Plague from 
t.he Fast, hamls of penitents formed, in the hope 
that God would spare Knro))e if there were a 
sufficient measure of rcpontaiuH^. These Imnds of 
Magellan ts began to form in Hungary, and the 
movement travelled rapidly westwards, gathering 
volume and power until all Christian lands were 
touchcxl by it ; and incidentally it appears 1.0 liave 
assisted iii spreading the very plague which its 
organizers were striving to avert. 

In its early stages the movement, though 
|»cnetrated with enthusiasm, was w'eli organized 
under the control of leaders. Whoever joined tlie 
brotherhood ivas iHUiiid to promise obedience to 
a captain, wbo was assisted by two lieutenants ; 
to have money enough to furnish at least four 
pfennigs a day for his expenses ; to have the 
sanction of liis w'ife, if he was a married man ; 
and to give assurance that he was reconciled with 
all men. The memhers of the hroUierhood vrore 
forbidden to converse with persons of the other 
sex, to enter any house without invitation, or to 
beg for anything, though they wore free to accept 
loogiiig and meals — but not for more than two 
days in any one town — if the hospitality were 
oflered. Twice in the day, stripping to the waist, 
they lashed theiiiselvos witli scourges, sometimes 
knotted, and sometimes supplied with iron points 
which emliedded themselves in the flesh. They 
believed that their blood would mingle with the 
shed blood of their Saviour, and that this practice 
of painful, penitential flagellation, ooiitiiined for 
thirty-three days and a half, would wash the soul 
free of all taint of sin. As those ideas came to 
clearer consciousness in the minds of the Flagel- 
lants, they began to feel that the means of sal- 
vation were in their own hands, and that the 
mediation of the Church and its priesthood could 
be dispensed with. 

As the fervour of the movement increased, the 
influence of hymn-singing assumed a veiy im- 
portant rOle, as it had probably also done in the 
earlier movement of 1260, ana vast processionfl 
marched through the cities and the country dis- 


tricts as well, singing hymns which aroused popular 
enthusiasm, stirred feeiingH of penitence, ^orifled 
the suflerings of Christ and the Mater Dolorosa, 
and gave the movement a great marching power. 
These Flagellation-hymns appear to have had a 
permanent influence on religious sini^ng in the 
Christian Church (see Closener, Strassburger 
Chronik ; Bartsoh, Germania^ xxv. [1880] 40 n. ; 
B&umker, KaVhol, deutschea Kirckenliod, ii. 201). 

Under the mental tension of the times, &e 
l»odiiy pain inflicted by flagellation, and the 
general social upheaval, it is not at all strange 
that considerable hysteria, in a variety of forms, 
appeared. Some of the Flagellants, in their con- 
Rciousness of spiritual power, undertook to cure 
diseases, to cast out devils, and even to raise the 
dead. One of the most curious signs of hysteria 
was the ap|»earance within the group of a letter of 
Christ which an angol was saici to have brought 
from heaven, promising that all who should 
scourge tlicmseives for thir^-three and a half- 
days should be partakers of the Divine grace.! 
Tliis letter was read in many places by the leaders 
of the procession of Flagellants as a genuine celcs- . 
tial document, and produced a profound impression 
among the highly- wrought populace. 

The Church authorities were not slow in dis- 
covering that the movement contained many seeds 
of danger. In its flrst bursts of contagious power, 
when thousands in a single city were swept into 
it, little could bo done to withstand its spread 
among the enthusiastic people ; but, the moment 
the strange emotion began to spend itself and 
show signs of waning, the Church set to work to 
suppress it and to deal severely with all who 
taught or implied that men could cleanse themselves 
of sin by self- prescribed and self-inflicted penance, 
without the mediation of the Church ; and in de- 
fence of social order the secular authorities joined 
in the work of chocking organized flagellation. 
Pone Clement VI. and Emperor Charles IV., as 
well as the 8orl>onne at Pans, united their eflbrts 
to prohibit, throughout Christendom, the continu- 
amte of ilagollatiun -pilgrim ages, while many sub- 
ordinate representatives of the Church and many 
heads of countries and of oities resorted to ex- 
treme measures to destroy what now seemed to 
them a daiij^rons fanaticism. The {wpuiar mania 
for flagellation was soon chocked ; indeed, it waned 
of itself, as all snch contagions do, as soon as the 
augqestive^idea loses its fascination and its hypnotic 
spell, and an emotional rebound sots in. 

It was, however, not easy to manage the inner 
group of persons who through the movement had 
arrived at the radical view tliat self-inflicted pen- 
ance was sufficient for salvation, and that the 
mediation of the Church was unnecessary. Those 
who arrived at this view gradually formed a sect, 
and stubbornly maintained their heretical way of 
salvation. The subject liecame of such import- 
ance that in 1417 it was dealt with in the Council 
of Constance, and Chancellor Gerson wrote a 
tractate against the sect of Flagellants, against 
their contempt of sacramental penance within the 
Church, and their glorification of their own self- 
prescribed form of ^nance. For many years later 
the sect persisted in Thuringia and other regions, 
allying itself with chiliastio expectations ana join- 
ing with many sporadic types of heresy. In fact, the 
after-effects of the great movement of Flagellation 
did not wholly pass away before the Reformation. 

IjItrratitiul— £. G. PSrstemann, Die ehriaH, OeMetmtuU- 
Halle, 1828; W. M. Cooper, FlagtUaiion and the 
Flaitrllaraa, od. London, 1908 ; J. P. C. Hecker, EpidenUea of 
tho Middle Agett London, 1844 ; Sebastian Franck, Oermaniae 
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[tollMn, paldJilMdttMBTmouily, Puii, 1700 ; 'Ifoiwohl PatoYinl 
SW*®®®* Mmtorir^Sr liak vlii. OOl; 'The c£ro^ 
Of Mmbw'' jtin MimuvMinita hittortM od mnineitu Pairmm^ 
Mof PlocMilgMmpMitiiiefiefa^ R. HOaioor. 

tefttftteorM M in DwtMohiand, Berlin. 1882; P. CloeM^I 
fSSf^rtoSSr ISJp : C. bartech. (Tcrmanin, 

KotAw. iUutaehes ^irehsnligdt 
K&n'Si’ ?!SowiJ:iV **• **‘*W** Klrohllch..* in 

i>Jur*vL(i»a)4S»-4U. Bupub M. Jones. 

, FLEECE (Greek and Roman).* — ^At a primi* 
tive sta^ of ojilturoi Amocs were used as rumotit 


871 £F.), The Libyans were known to moke their 
coverinCT, garments, and shoes out of goat’s hide 
only (Hippokr. erepl IpQr vodvovf in 'Wilamowits- 
MAliendorff, GrUeh. Leaebuch, ii. [1008 If.] 271. 
30 ff.). Hides could also be used for lidding 
(Theocr. xxvii. 53). or they were placed on a hard 
seat as a kind of cushion ; cf. o.o. tne panther’s hide 
of the Belvedere torso ( W. Amelung, j5te Sculpturen 
des wxticaniacken Muaeuma, ii. [Berlin. 1908] Off., 
pi. 2). or the lion’s hide on the fragment of a relief 
from Pergamon {Ath. Mitt. xxxv. [1910] 617, pi. 
27. 3). The Xares were represented as protectors 
of the fields by being accompanied by a dog 
and dressed in dogs* skins (W. W. Fowler, Rom. 
Feat . . London, 1 890, p. 101 ; G. Wissowa, Rel. u. Kult. 
d. Romer, Munich. 1002, p. 161. 3). In Mamurius* 
fnr-cJad ap{iearanoe we must also, in the present 
writer’s opinion, see a purposed archaism. (H. 
Pringsheim, Arch. Beitr. g. Gesch. d. tleua, KtUta, 
Munich, 1906, p. 27 f., and Pley, op. cU. infra^ p. 
hold a different opinion.) In none of these cases 
has the fleece a religious meaning any more than 
when the hunter hangs the hide of a killed lion on 
a iir-troe as an offering to Pan, the god of hunters 
(Anth. Pal. vi. 37. 8 ; cf. also G. Kaibel, Rpigr. 
gr., Berlin, 1878, no. 811), or when the hide of the 
sacrificed animal is, as usual, the priest’s share 
(Schoeniann-Lipsius, Griech. Altert. ii. [Berlin, 
1902] 447 f*; F. Puttkammer, Quomodo Greed in 
aacmficiUt cames <firfrt6usrtnf, KOnigsberg, 1912, 
p. 7 if. ; sometimes the god is named as the re- 
cipient of the fleeces; cf. Dittenberger, SyU.\ 
Leipzig, 1898-1901, nos. 666. 14 ; 633. 10). 

Cm tlie other hand, a magic meaning attaches to 
the goat’s hide which women wear in the Dionysiac 
ormes, in order to become similar to the goat-like 
god (Hesychlus, 9.v. rpayyi^dpoi ; cf, also Paua ii. 
23. 1), and in the same manner the ne6rir-garment 
of the Sabazios mystics will have to be hiterproted 
(P. Stengel, Die grieeh. Kult%ualtert.\ Munich, 
1898, p. 140. 14 ; Amob. ▼. 39, p. 209. 3, ed. Reiffor- 
scheid). lYe may pot^ however, as Robertson Smith 
{Rel. Sem . , 1889, p. 464 f . ) suggests, read an analogous 
meaning into the passage of Lydus {de Mena. iv. 
66, p. 119. 10 f., od. Wiinsch) by altering the text, 
which is quite correct. 

The qualities of an animal oonld likewise be 
tremsferred to the wearer of its fleece. Pliny (UN 
▼iii. 258) tells us that children were rendered fear- 
less by being covered with the hide of a fearless 
ass. Herakles renders the young Aias invulner- 
able by wrapping him in his own lion’s skin 
(Berthold, * Unverwundbarkeit in Sage und Abmr- 
glauben der Griechen,’ Rd. Vera. u. Vorarb. XI. i. 
[Giessen, 1911] 8ff.). 

The belief m the magic power of fleeces goes 
yet further (Riess, in Pauly- Wissowa, a.v. * Aoer- 
glauben,’ pp. 73, 79, 82, and paaaim ; Daremlierg- 
Saglio, a.v. ‘Pelles,* iv. 37& 27-33; W. Kroli, 
Antiher Aherglaubet Hamburg, 1897, p. 27; L. 
Deubner, de JncvbtUume^ Leipzig, 1900, p. 27 f. ; 
Abt, in Schiele’s Rel^ion, i. [1009], a.v. * Amulette,’ 
p. 462 ; F. Tambomino, * De ontiqnoram daemon- 
ismo/ Ret. Vera. u. Vorarb. TII. iii. [1009] 88; 
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Pley, 100. 102 ff.). Hot only are fleeces a help 
against all sorts of diseases (Pliny, xxix. 38), but 
in many cases they also have apoiropieic power. 
On the one hand, the hide is endued with tlie same 
forces that are ascribed to the animal (Fehrle, 
AUmannia, 3rd ser., iv. 16, 19) ; on the other hand, 
the hide as such seems to have been credited with 
special influences, independent of the animal it 
belonged to. It is difficult to state, in eaoli 
case, liow far the belief in tlie magic power of a 
sacrificed anituars skin must here be taken into 
account {ARW xiii. [1010] 401 f. ; Kroli, t6. viii. 
[1905], Usenerheft, p. 40). Often the healing power 
of a hide was a perfectly natural one, os when 
fresh sheep-hidoB were laid upon bruises (Pliny, 
XXX. 118), in which case the warmth of the hide 
had a southing effect. It is difficult to draw the 
line between rational and magic uses ; they appear 
side by side, as is enstomary in popular medicine. 
The hide is used in many ways : a stag’s hide is 
slept upon to qnell the fear of snakes (Pliny, xxviii. 
160) : a sleeve mode of wolf’s hide is worn to 
prevent one’s being poisoned or bowitehod (Pliny, 
xxviii. 157) ; slioea made of beaver- or seal -skin are 
potent against gout (i6. xxxii. 110; Alex. Trail, 
li. 681, Puschmonn) ; the extremities are rubbed 
with fur, to relieve a terror or nose-bleeding {ib, 
xxviiL 61) ; amulets are wrapped in pieces of fur 
and worn (of. Tamliornino, Lc.) ; vines are cut with 
a scythe which has been wiped with the skin of a 
beaver, to prevent the grapes from being eaten by 
caterpillars (Pliny, xvii. 266) ; the vessel in whicii 
the seed-corn was kept was wrapped in the skin of 
a hymna, to ensure good germination {Geopon. ii. 
18. 8 ; Coluni. ii. 9. 9 ; Pafiad. x. 3. 1) ; a vineyard 
is protected from all sorts of evil if the skin of a 
seal or a strap made of sealskin is hung among the 
vines (Geopon. i. 14. 3 ; Pallad. i. 85. 16). In order 
to protect a farm from hail, one must carry the hide 
of a hyecna, crocodile, or seal round its precinots, 
and then hang it up before the front-door {Geopon. 
i. 14. 5; cf. Pallad. i. 36. 14; Orph. Argon. 762f.). 
A piece of the seal’s skin, which nrotccts against 
ligtitning, is always worn (Suet. Aug. 90) ; during 
a thunderstorm one refiairs to a lent mode of seal- 
skin (Pliny, ii 146) and hangs sealskins on the 
masts of snips (Lydus, de Mena. p. 181. 19 ff., ed. 
WUnsch). Magic texts are written on hyeena- 
hides (Wessely, *Nene gr. Zauberpap.,’ Dank- 
aehriften d. Wiener Akad., 1893, p. 201. 203. 
206). Ashes of a burnt ram’s hide are used (Marc. 
£xnp. 83. 66, p. 346, ed. Ilelmreich). Perhaps the 
strange reoora of Juppiter having reached heaven 
with the help of the golden fleece has something 
to do with tne magic power of fleeoes {Mythogr. 
Vat. i. 24, where the text of the Vatioanus, according 
to O. Rossboch’s kind information, is as follows : 
*[pellem auream] in qua iovis in celum ascendit’) ; 
and it is not imtiossude that this golden fleece of 
the Argonaut legend has its ori^ in the same 
belief. That the possession of a golden fleece 
should ensure the Knightly TOwez and dominion 
over the sun’s course (R. Eisler, Weltenmantel, 
Munich, 1910, p. 560. 6) is not corroborated by the 
Schol. on R, ii 106, ed. Bekker (cf., however, Enr. 
El. 718 ff.). The Pythagoreans altogether forbade 
the use of hides az coverings ; they allowed only 
linen for that purpose (lamblichus, Vita Pytn. 
100 ). 

Not only in magic, but also in cult, the super- 
natural properties of fleeces become clearly evident. 
And here, too, they are not specific projKsrties, but 
the very multiplicity of uses bears evidence of the 
magic charaoteriu general (cf. Harrison, Prolegom.\ 
Carab. 1908, p. SS7). Thus, when, in the cult of Zeus 
Akraios, fleeces from Polion were used to attract 
rain (Nilsson, Griech. FedCt Leipzig, 1906, p. 6f>), 
we need not oondude that the fleece was chosen 
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M a simile for the clouded nky (£isler. 80 ff.). The 
other tCHtiinonies which Pluy (p. 21 ff.) adduces for 
the use of llcccus in raiii-ina^ic do not liolon^ to the 
present raUi|»ory, or aie very doubtful. The legis 
of Zens, however, may be interpreted as a mythical 
parallel of the * weiLtiier-llccee,* which, when shaken 
»y the god, had the power of producing rain and 
storm [Tl. xvii. 59:11!'. ; O. (Jrupixs, Grieeh, Myth,, 
Munich, J9(>0, p. 82.3). This is not the only mar- 
vellous property of the »gis. It is above oil a 
^firp-pov, a magic terror, tnal puts foes to flight 
(Seliol. on ft. XV. 29). In thU connexion Athene 
has taken it over. That the legis-* shield ’ is only 
a later stago of development (M. Mayer, Arr.h. 
Jahrh. vii. f 18021 108), and that the legis is origin- 
ally a genuine fleece, is proved by the fact that 
occasionally the goddoas wraps herself in the oegis 
(//. xvlii. 204), and that the iloinari Juno Sospita, 
whoisclncl in a goat’s hide (Wis.sowa, 117; JUS 

xxi. [1JK)1] 227), is prolinbly descended from an «>ld 
Ionian type of Athene (l^etersen, Eim, Mitt. iz. 
[1894:i 29« f. ). 

The magic fleece is used in agrarian rites under 
the name of diov it^'flcoy, which has nothing to do 
with Zciis (llarrisoti, 2:ifl*.). In the last third of 
the month Maimakterion there was a jirocession 
in tumour of the chthonic Meilichios ( Kust. ad Od, 

xxii. 481, p. 1035 inifto; E. VivL\\\t de Aihcn. pompis 
ffocm, Berlin, 1900, p. 62; Nilsson, Ath. MUt. 
xxxiii. [1008] 285), who later on was identitied with 
Zens, in this procession the iiiov Kiphtov mentioned 
by Eust. (f.c.) w'as moat probuhly carried round. 
Since for the sninn period a lUU'rifice to Zeus (leorgos, 
a kindred ;|04l to Zeus Meilichios, is recorded (Prott, 
Fasti snroi-t, Leipzig, 1896, pp. 7, 10 f.), and in the 
month Maimakterion fields were ploughed and com 
sown (Freilor-Kobort. 6V. Myth. i. [Rerliii. 1804] 
131. 2; (j. Thiele, AtUikp Him’nmUhUdcry Berlin, 
1808, p. 58), the dcov Ktphiov was prohahly borne 
round the tilled land, in order to protect Uie seed 
within this magic circle against all evil (cf. also 
Prellor, /W«moa./m^?n.,I^ipzig, 1838, p. 141, and 
the ahuve-mentioned magic ntc for protecting the 
form against liail). Zeus Maimakies and tiie 
Maiinakteria (Prelier-Kobert, Lc.) have nothing to 
do witJi this festival (cf. PfoJil, f.c., whose reasoning, 
iiowever, is not satisfactory). On the otJier hand, 
the festival Skirophorio, in which a sacred ploughing 
and sowing-— evidently enacted in analogy to the 
profane ploughing and sowing at that seoHOii— was 
performed (Piut. Coniug. prsBc. 42, p. 144*), Xiongs 
to tills sphere. Here, too, the ffiw sipBiw was used 
(8uid. s.v. Siov Ktpdiov), in the some manner, no doubt, 
as at the feast of Meilichios. The cathartic pro- 
perties of the Stop KtpSiop seem to have develu{>ed 
later out of its agrarian functions. Not only was 
tlie magic flccco able to ward off evil, but any one 
brought inl-o touch with it was freed from all 
nnoleiuiness and evil influences. Therefore, those 
in neetl of ritnal cleansing placed themselves or 
their left foot (llesych. s.v, Ac6t Ktpdiop; cf. Ame- 
luiig, Atti della Pontif. Aec., 1905, p. 128 fl*.) on 
such a fleece (Ploy, 11 ; Phryn. Prasp. soph. p. 0. 
14 f., ed. Borrios ; the ‘ fleece * on the scene represent- 
ing the 'cleansing of Tlieseus ’ [Gaz. arch. ix. (1884) 
362£. ; Gruppo, p. 892. 1] is more than doubt- 
ful), and those who were submitted to the various 
cleansing ceremonies of iiiitiution (Schoemann- 
Lipsius, 414, 417) had to sit or stand on a fleece 
(Suid. l.e. ; Mauser, Rbni. Mitt. xxv. [19 JO] 287 f. ; 
to a different oategory must lie assigned Aristoph. 
Nub. 730, of. A. Dieterich, Kl. Schr., Leipzig. 1911, 
p. 1 17 ff. ). The purpose of the fleece on a ' Thracian 
rider 'relief (AEW xv. [1912] 157, pi. 1, no. 4) is not 
clear. Not a ram's hide (Piey, 31 ), but the custom- 
ary net of in/ulo! that covers the Delphic omphalos, 
is figured in the scene in Mliller- Wieseler (DcnA- . 
mdisr, it [Gfittingen, 1881], fig. 137, cf. p. 95). It is < 


not impossible that the hide of the Calydonian boai 
shown in the temple of Athene Alea in Tegea 
(Pfister, ‘ Heliquienkult,’ Eel. Vera. u. Vorarb. V. i. 
[1009] 324 f.) may once have been used in a rite, 
but it is not very probable. 

It has been indicated above that the magic powers 
of fleeces were probably in part due to the fact that 
hides of sacrificed animals ivere used. The Stop 
Kii^dLOP originated from the skin of an animal offered 
as Bacrilice(Pley, 11). This signification of sacriiioial 
animals’ liides can be clearly recognized in several 
cases. Tlie lepal yvpouKet of tne Andanian mysteries 
were allowed to wear only soles of felt or of tdie 
skin of sacrificed animals (Dittenbcrg, SylL^ no. 6^. 
23 : Prott'Ziehen, Leges Grcee. Sacra:, II. i. [Leipzig, 
1906], p. 183, § 4). The albogaterua, whicli the 
flamen Dialis w'ore on his head, likewise had to be 
made of the hide of a sacrificed animal (Pley, 38 ; 
incorrectly explaineil in £. Samter, FamiHenfeate 
d. Gricchen u. Ebmer, Berlin, 19UI, p. 37). Apron 
and straps of the luptrei were cut out of the hide of 
the goat which had been sacrificed to Faunus {AEW- 
xiii. [1910] 490 ff. ). The special importance of wool 
in religious rites probably finds its explanation in < 
the significance oi the sacrificial hide. 

From a similar point of view wo must interpret 
the custom of eonjarrentio, where bride and bnde- 
groom sat on a scat covered with the fleece of a 
sacrificed sheep (Serv. ad Atn. iv. 374). But the 
sfiecial purport of this ceremony lies in the fact 
that the sitting side by side on the same fleece was 
to render the nuptial bond inviolable. The present 
writer considers it very improbable that tnere is 
any closer connexion betweon this ceremony and 
the pcllis lanata, on which in Home the young wife 
sat down as soon as she had entered the house of 
her hushiind (A. Kossliach, Ebm. Ehe, Stuttgart, 
1853, p. 324 f. ). As this custom is found also among 
other tribes (Santtcr, 101 f.), it must have an in- 
dependent meaning. Probably it was a magic rite 
to promote fruitralncss, os the Indian jiarallcl 
(Oldenherg, Veda, Berlin, 1894, p, 463) shows; in 
this case again the fleece exerts its magic powers. 
We do not know the special reason why the young 
married couple, in Attica, were visited by the 
priestess of Atliene, hearing the cegis (Suia. s.v. 
alyls) ; but here, too, a magio rite may be supposed, 
for the purpose of fruitfulness. 

In some dream-oracles it was the custom that he 
who interrogated the god down to deep on the 
hide of a sacrificed animal (Deubner, de Incub. 27 ; 
East, ad 11. ii. 233, p. 1057, 04; for the oracle of 
Faunus, of. K. Heinze, VirgUs ep. Technik, Leipzig, 
1903, p. 172. 2). The god was understood to be 
moved by tlie fleece of the animal that hod lieen con- 
secrated to him to give the desired enliglilenment. 

Litboaturb.— The lesdinz Bouroos and authorities have been 
noted in the article. An attempt to treat the wg niSftanee of 
the tteeco in ancient cult is offered by J. Pley, * Jle lanae in anti- 
quorum ritibuB UBU,' in Rtl. Varu. u. Vorarb. zi. il. [OleBStn. 
1911 J 1 ff. Thouzh this cinee not exhaust the Buhjeot, the author^ 
ioadinff idea of clime relationship between fleece and wool Is 
correot and imporUnt DeUBNEB. 

FLIES.— See Animals, Baalzsdub. 

FLOOD.— See Deluge. 

FLOWERS. — The purpose of the present 
article is to discuss briefly the growth of an ap- 
preciation of flowers amongst civilized peoples in 
ancient and modem times. ‘ 

1 . Jewish.— An examination of the references 
to flowers in the OT yields almost entirely negative 
resulta The country in which the «IewB lived 
was carpeted with flowers, especially in the early 
spring; and their variety and beauty elicit the 
I For other aspects of the subject, aee art Tebbb abb 
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admiratioii of travellers to-day. The flowers in 
Paleetine which sproially attract the traveller’s 
attention are the tulip, rioppy^ hyacinth, cyclamen, 
asphodel, Star of Itethlmiem, crocus, mallow, and 
scarlet anemone. So little thought did the Jews 
nve to their flowers that, as far as we know, they 
aid not bestow distinctive names upon all of them. 
Thus the Heb. word sAdsAdn, which is now applied 
by the inhabitants of Palestine to anemones, tulips, 
and ranunculi, is rendered in the LXX by icp/vor, 
and in English *lily.’ Its use in Ca 5^ ('his 
lips are [as] lilies’) suggests that both here and in 
the NT spives should be rendered by 'scarlet 
anemone’ — one of the commonest and most beauti- 
ful flowers in Palestine (cf., however, Lbw, JE 
viti. 88 f.). The representation of immef^auates 
on the pillars of the Temple (1 K 7”- *) and on the 
priestly ephod (Ex .28*®) was probably borrowed 
from Egypt. According to Flinders Petrie {HDB 
L 269), the design of bells and pomegranates is the 
old Egyptian lotns-and-bud border. 

If by tbe appreciation of flowers be meant the 
appreciation either of their natural beauty or of 
their mystic significance, apart from a recognition 
of their ornamental use, it would be hard to quote 
any passage from the OT which would suggest 
such appreciation. The Jew, who inhabiiM a 
country which was more or less surrounded Ify 
deserts, had a vivid appreciation of the fertility of 
his own land. Thus, ono of the Psalmists says : 

' The valleys also are covered over with com ; they 
shout for joy, they also sing’ (Ps 65*®). Its 
fertility was often used as a symbol of siiiritual 
blessings, both in the Psalms and in the latter 
part oi Isaiah, where the prophet calls upon the 
trees and mountains to reioice with him in view 
of what God had accomplished : ' Break forth into 
singing, yc mountains, O forest, and every tree 
therein ’ (is 44'^) ; and, arain : * The mountains and 
the hills shall break forth before yon into singing, 
and all the trees of the field shall clap tlieir hands’ 
(65*®). The words which immediately follow, 
'Instead of the thorn shcUl como up the fir-tree, 
and instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle 
tree,’ seem to show that the predominant thought 
in tlie mind of the writer was that of tho glorious 
fertility whicli the blessing of Jahweh should 
bring to His land. 

Tho New Jerusalem, the description of which 
in tho Apocalyi^se is largely based upon the Jewish 
imagery of tiie OT, is like a gorgeous palace 
blazing with metal and jewels, bnt it has no 
flowers. The ' never fading flowers ’ are a Chris- 
tian addition to tho Jewish conception of Paradise. 

a. Graeco-Roman.— When we turn from Hebrew 
to Greek and Ionian literature, we find the ap- 
preciation of flou'ers hardly more developed. In 
Greek and Latin writers we find proofs of careful 
observation of natural scenes, but few or no traces 
of a sympathetic contemplation of flowera They 
were constantly nsod as ornaments or decorations, 
and the prettiness of their form and colour was 
recognized ; bnt, if we may judge from the litera- 
ture which has survived, there was no apprectia- 
tion of their glory and significance such as could 
inspire WordswortJi to write : 

*To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.' 

Theocritus and Meleager contain frequent refer- 
ences to flowers, but even they did not look upon 
them as beautiful in themselves. The only ap- 
proach in Greek art to such an appreciation is in 
the acanthus leaves carved on the Corinthian 
columns ; but this is conventionalized and reduced 
to a g^metrioal formula. 

3. Christiaii.— ‘It would be impossible to And in 
Clascal or in Jewish pre-Chrisuan literature any 
parallel to the saying of Christ, ' Consider the 1 


lilies of the field, how they grow ’ (Mt 6*®). This, 
and the further statement that not all the wealth 
of the world, or the gorgeous raiinont which wealth 
might provide, could make a man us beautiful as 


It must have been startling, indeed, to His audience 
*to hoar one of their commonest flowers coniimred 
with the greatest of their kings, and to his disad- 
vantage. How little the Jews and those to whom 
tho words of Christ afterwards came were pre- 
pared to appreciate this teaching may be inferred 
from the fact that, although practically every 
other saying of Christ is coiiinientcd on by early 
Christian writers, there is apparently no reference 
to these words for a thousand years after they 
were uttered. Many centuries w'ere to pass before 
His followers could claim that they had obeyed 
Diis teaching of their Master. 

In the 15th cent., when landscape painting was 
for the first time practised in Europe, fiowers 
l»egan to bo introduced not merely os omainental 
accoRsaries, bnt as an integral part of tlic painting. 

Although there is something artificial and un- 
natural in the conception of a Imwcr garden, which 
is an attempt to idealize Nature, novertlieless tho 
development of a taste for flower gardens may be 
regarded as a rough index of the development of 
an appreciation of the beauty of flowers. Bacfoii, 
in his essay ' on Gardens,* supplies a list of flowers 
which should be in bloom during each successive 
month of the year, and urges that the garden 
sliould bo so ordered that 'things of beauty’ 
should be always * in season.' Ho recognizes that 
the love of gardening represents a higher ideal 
than the love of architecture. Thus he writes : 
'God Aliulzhtiy flnt planted s garden, and Indeed it li the 
purtmt of hitman pleaeiircH; It is tho greatest retreiihment to 
Uie Mpirlte of man. without which buUdmgii and palacvK are but 
groM handiworke : and a man ahall ever eee that, when ages 
grow to dvility and elegancy, men come to build Htaiely 
sooner than to garden flnely, as If gardening were the greater 
lierfectlon/ 

The artificiality which, after Bacon's time, char- 
acterized English and still more French gardens, 
was nut unknown in his own time, for he writes : 
*I for my part do not like images cut out in 
juniper.* 

Tiie modem appreciation of the lieaiity of flowers, 
which found expression in (ioctho and Words- 
worth, was an outcome of the general iiiovt^inent 
towards tho appreciation of Nature and of natural 
scenery which dates from the BenuisHance. Tlie 
influence of Aufmstino and those who adopted him 
as their master nad led men to associate evil with 
evory form of matter, and made it difliciilt for 
them to regard it as a vehicle whereby the un- 
written thoughts of tlie Creator might be expressed. 
One of the first English writers to express the 
latter idea was Thonisou (1700' 1748), who wrote : 
'There lives and works 
A soul In all things, and that soul is Qod. 

. . . not a flower 

But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain. 

Of Ills uniivaird pencil.* 

Half a century later Wordsworth wrote : 

'One Impulse from a vernal wood 
Hay teach you more of iium, 

Of moral evil and of good. 

Than all the aages can.* 

The mystic consciousness of the Divine message 
which plants and flowers have to give to those 
who can receive it, which Wordsworth possessed, 
has been shiured by many who have written since 
his time. 

4. Japaneae. — Of non-Christian nations, whether 
in ancient or modem time, the JupaTjcse possess by 
far the most striking apprecinlion of the l^auty of 
flowers. Baron Hiilmer, coiitraslizig the develop- 
ment of an appreciation of tbe beauty 0/ flowers 
and of natural scenery in Europe with that found 
in Japan, writes ; 
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* The JAp^neM an wondorful loreni of natnn. In Earotra a 
fMlinff for kioauty hat to bo ilpvctopert by oducation. Our 
peatantt will talk to you of tiu* fonilily of the toil, of the 
abundance of water to uneful lor their mills, ol the value of their 
woodt, but not of the picluresqiu* charms of the country. They 
are not perlutps entiroV insenmhlc to them» but if they do feel 
them, it is in a vairue. undcttiicil sort of way, for which they 
would be piixxled to account, lb Is not so with the Japanes^ 
labourer. Wltli tiim the souse of beauty is innate.' 

In the 9th cent. A.n. the Japanese Emperor Saga 
held gardon partien during the flowering of the 
cherry blossoniM, at which the literati of the day 
compoHed verses in honour of flowers. 

At the present day some of the most important 
festivals observed in Japan are those connected 
with the blossoming or certain flowers. The 
cherry-blossom festival is preceded by that of the 
plum» and followed in succession by those of the 
peony, wistaria, iris, chrysanthemum, and maple. 
Every Japanese is familiar with the ode writtien by 
the poet Motoorl in the 17th cent., of which a 
translation given by a Japanese is : 

' Should any one aok me what the ifpirit of Japan Ib like, 1 
■bould iKkint to the hJoiiBuins of the wild cherry -tree bathing In 
the beatna of the morning eun.' 

The lotus is the flower specially associated with 
Buddhism and the spirit world, and tiie figure of 
Buddha is often represented as seated on a lotus 
flower. Lotus flowers mode of gold or silver paper 
arc carried at funerals, and tombs are decorated 
with them at the Festival of the Dead. Lotus 
leaves are also used to wrap the food ofleringa for 
the spirits of the dead. 

The Japanese treatment of flowers proceeds on 
conventional linea In every sclioul a very large 
amount uf time is devoted to the instruction of the 
scholars in the art of arrangiim flowers according 
to traditional rule. The staiuiard by which they 
judge of the beauty of flowers is wholly diflorent 
from that accepted in Europe, and seems to many 
Europeans higiily artilicial. Tlio mass of blossoms 
present in a European bouquet would not convey 
any pleasing iiniircssiuii to a Japanese. They 
study the growth and habits of the plant which 
>roducoB the flower, and pay great regard to stem, 
oaf, and hud, and to their balance and linear 
distribution. The art of flower arrangement is 
said to have been introiluced into Jajian in the 6th 
cent. A.D., and several CbincHe priests are referred 
to in early Japanese works as teachers and ex- 
ponents of this art in connexion with various 
religions ceremonies. The pTeseiit style of flower 
arrangement was developed later, and was soci- 
ally eiicouraged by a J^ianese shogun who lived 
ill the 17th contui^. There is a good deal of 
symiKiliBiii involved in the choice and arrangement 
of flowers, and many w^eird superstitions, derived 
from Chinese philosophy and connected with good 
and bail luck, are associated with the arrangement 
and subsequenti disposition of the flowers. 

Although the Japanese are the most painstaking 
gardeners to be mund anywhero in the world, 
flower gardens such as ore common in Euro^ie can 
hardly i>e said to exist. The Japanese garden is 
a landscape garden. For nearly flve centuries 
Japanese artists have lieeii studying and elaborat- 
ing the rules for the formation of landscape gardens 
laid down by their predecessurs, and with fascinat- 
ing results. By a careful process of selection and 
cultivation, forest trees have been reduced to a 
flftieth part of their normal size, so that their size 
may harmonize with the tiny gai^en in wliich they 
are to be planted. The object of these gardens is 
to reproduce the effect created in the mind of the 
spectator by an extensive landscape. The older 
landscape gardeners wJio are credited with intro- 
ducing this art into Japan were Buddhists, and 
they endeavoured by their art to express in sym- 
bolio form ideas suoh as content, calm, and piety. 

$• Chinese* — The Chinese cultivate marlcet 


gardens with laborious care, and are fond of eon* 
structing flower gardens in which liare rocks and . 
ponds ore the principal features These do not, as 
a rule, contain any flower beds, but flowering 
plants are arranged in pots of various designs. 
Flowers grow throughout China in prodiged pro- 
fusion, and the Chinese are ^cially fond of those 
which have sweet scents. They also use flowers 
and their artificial substitutes as ornaments to put 
in their hair, but they generally have little ap- 
preciation of flowers apart from their regard lor 
them as ornaments or as providing sweet scents. 

6. Hindu, etc. — In India, flower gardens are 
rare, though flowers are extensively used for mak- 
ing garlands to be worn on festive occasions or to 
sliow honour to strangers. As artificial flowers, 
however, are extensively manufactured and used 
for similar purposes, it con hardly be maintained 
that their use in this way by the peoples of India 
denotes any real appreciation of their beauty. The 
Uigveda consists of hymns addressed to Nature-, 
gods : and in the Atharva, flowers are mentioned^ 
only in magic charms. In later Indian literature, 
however, lyric and dramatic poetry, as well as . 
elegant prose literature, contains many allusions 
to flowers which evince a real love of them, just 
as in later Jewish literature there are repeated 
references to the beauty of the floral world (of. the 
references in Blau’s index to Bfihtlingk’s /nd. 
Spriiche, St. Petersburg, 1870-78 ; Low’s art. 

* Plants,’ in JJC, and various artt. on individual 
flowers, «.y. ' Lily ’ and * Rose,’ in the same work). 
In Muhammadan Persia, flowers receive equal 
consideration Uironghont literature Philipp, 
Beitrage zur DarstcUung des pers, Lebens nach 
Muslih-uddm Sa'di^ Ualle, 1901, p. 5f.), while 
even Pahlavi literature mode each flower sacred to 
a godling (Btcnd. xxvii. 2^[SBE v. (1880) 108 f.]). 
Amongst the pagan races of Africa the traveller 
who stops to wild flowers, or who expresses 
any admiration for them, is in danger ot being 
mistaken for a lunatic. In Micronesia and Poly- 
nesia, the attitude is different, for there flowers 
and garlands form an important addition to the 
toilet, and their beauty and perfume receive 
recognition (Waitz-Gerland, Awthropologie der 
NcUurvblker, Leipzig, 1860-72» V. ii. 63, vL 45, 
and authorities there cited). 

Litcbatviui.— B eildeB the literature mentioned In the art. eee 
A Bieee, Dssttopmsnt of P§eling/or Hatwre, London, 1006. 

Charles H. Bohimson. 

FCETICl DE. — ^Destruction of thehuman ein bryo 
has not among any people become a social habit, 
as general infanticide has done among some modem 
primitive communities and among the ancient 
Greeks and Italians. Throughont history its pre- 
valence has been sporodio. One section of a race may 
practise it, while another, though conterminous, 
may forbid it, and yet another may be stated to be 
ignorant of its possibility. ^ Its practice does not in- 
volve any high degree ox knowledge, for the crudest 
methods of manipulation, coinciding at times with 
those accidents which produce natural abortion or 
miscarriage, are found among the lower races.* Nor 
does it, at any stage of oulture, necessarily imply a 
depraved condition of sexual morality. As often 
as not — for instance, among the ancient Italians in 
many coses, and among many modem savage tribes 
— ^the sole reason is poverty. The crime thus is 
parallel in one aspect with infanticide and preven- 
tion of conception. 

*Tho Bsma contidaratioiu,' am WafteniMirok, *m loduoa 
aavagM to kill thoir uew*bom InfsntB aIbo induoo them to 
destroy the fetus befors it hu proceeded into the world from 
the mother's body/* 

< Bo In the East Indian Arohlpttlaffo(J. O. F. Riedel, Da s/vtt- an 
kroaahariga Haaaati, ileguo, 1886, pp. 24 [Buru], 802 [TSiiiinbei 
and TImorlaut]). 

* is, 860 *1171.418. 
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fiesidei) tho hardabiM of wild life and the intense 
struggle for existence in modem oiviluation^ there 
are secondary reasons for the practice. A per- 
verted diathesis may induce the mother to forgo 
the trouble of pregnancy, birth, and rearing.^ 
More often it is in order to conceal illicit inter- 
course.^ The len^h of the period of suokliug, 
which may drive the husband to form other ties, is 
also a contributory factor. And the same reason 
applies when the mother has already a child at the 
breast.’ 

Whatever be the reasons operating to induce 
the destruction of a now life, the crime, as already 
noted, has nowhere and at no time b^n a sociiu 
habit. Tho progressive evolution of culture in- 
volves the displacement of infanticide proper by 
foeticide, and in the lost half century fmticide itself 
has been largely displaced by the artificial preven- 
tion of conception. 

The social attitude towards the crime has followed 
a similar evolution. Itude indifference to child- 
murder has given place in advancing culture to 
abhorrence, while destruction of the unborn child 
was regarded as vetiiiil in comparison. The whole 
question of ethical valuathm was complicated by 
tne^ speculations of early animistic philosophy, 
which from the Greek period were applied to the 
elucidation of biological facts. Botli uie sentiment 
and the legislation, ecclesiastical and civil, of 
Western civilization have been largely influenced 
by the incidence of these ideas. A broad line, 
lastly, can be drawn between barbarian, classical, 
and Oriental ethics on the one hand and Christian 
on the other, with regard to the value attached to 
the unborn life and the rights of the individual 
over it. 

Among the lower and the higher races alike the 
moral obj edition to the crime varies directly as the 
social consciousness of the duty of augmenting the 
birth-rate. Hence it may be laid down that in- 
fanticide and foBticide tend to decrease with the 
passage from a natural to an artificial method of 
subsistence. Where agricultural and pastoral cul- 
ture are established, the importance of numbers is 
realized. In a secondary degree the objection 
varies inversely as tho sexual morality, dependent 
upon tho matrimonial system of any given people. 
Oases of mere luxury, as in pagan Greece and 
Itomo, are of littio significance. An example of 
the direct variation may be found in the early 
Hebrews ; and of its modern form in the modern 
European peoples, including the Jews. Examples 
of the inverse variation may be seen in the Hindus 
and Muliammodans, where the results of the matri- 
monial system have overlaid the primary objection 
to foDticide. 

Among semi-civilized peoides it is just possible 
to connect the existence of the moral objection 
with upward progress from tho natural and pre- 
oarioua mode of subsistence. In Samoa, for in- 
stance, artificial abortion was very prevalent. 
Here there is possibly an indirect influence of 
sexual morality.^ The Dakotas did not regard it 
aa a crime, though the generality of Indian tribes 
did so regard it.’ A good example is the case of 
the Kafirs : 

* The proourinz of sbortlon, slthough imlvorsaUjpnotlMd bj 
sU olaHw of femalM in Kafir tooiety. Is iievsrtheless a crime of 
ooniiderable magnitude In the eye of the Jaw ; and when brought 
to the knowledge of the chief, a flue of four or five head of cattle 
Is inflicted. The aooomplicos are equally guilty with the female 
henelf.'s 

As distinguished from infanticide, destruction 


1 jr/ L 800. 418: noM-Bartels, Doe Lelpsig, 1002, i. 

861 f. 

9 lb. * Hpenoer-OlUena, 61, 264 ; »608. 

4 Q. Tomer, Samoa, London, 1664, np. 70, 280. 

BH. Sohooloiaft, Indian Tribm, PhiJad. 1663-67. lii. 843; 
Flose-Bartela. L 846. 

4 Warner, in Maclean, Cempondium qf Lam and 

Omtam. Mt Ooke. 1668, p. 88. 


of the embryo involves no conflict with the instinct 
of maternal or parental love. 

* Considering,* as Westermarck observes, *that the same 
degree of eympathy cannot be felt with regard to a ohild not 
yet bom ae with regard to an infant, it ie not surprieing to find 
that feUoide is practised without oMection even by aome peoplee 
who never commit Infantldde.' He iustanoes Samoa and the 
Mitchell Islands.! 

Fceticido is not referred to in the Mosaic law. 
The omission is one indication, among many, of 
the intfsnse regard felt by the Jewish people for 
parenthood ana the future of their race. Hinduism 
and Islam show an inconsistency between theory 
and practice. 

In a country like India . . . where six-eemntbs of tho 
widows, whatever their age or imsition In life may be, are 
absolutely debarred from re-marriace, and are compelled to rely 
upon the uncertain support of tiivir relatives, It is scarcely 
surprising that groat crtnios should bo frequently praoUsed to 
conceal the results of imiuorality, and that the procuring of 
criminal abortion should, especially, be an act of almost dally 
commission, and should have become a trade among certain of 
the lower niidwives.* s 

Yet the old laws forbade it and classed it as 
murder, placing it in the same categoi-y as homi- 
cide, neglect of the Vedas, incest, and the drinking 
of spirituous liquor.’ It is one of the three acts 
which make women outcostes, the others Iming the 
murder of a husband or of a Br&liinan.’ The myth 
of * the wiping off of sins * In tho Atharvaveda 
denounces the abortionist, the bhruimhan, whose 
name and crime end the lists : * beyond him who 
haa committed an abortion the sin does not pass.'* 
Buddhism naturally included it in its denunciation 
of the destroction of any form or degree of life. 
The bhikkhu *who intentionally kills a human 
being, down to procuring abortion, is no Baniana, 
and no follower of the Sakvaputta.’’ 

In Persia, according to rolak, abortion is regu- 
larly practised to prevent illegitiniate birtlis ; and 
legislation ignores the crimeJ' In Turkey there 
is the same indifference, and the practice is not 
uncommon.’ 

The Avesta theorizes on the date at which tho 
embryo becomes animate, and its condemnation 
of fieticide is detailed. 


• ■•That man does not follow the way of the law, O Zoro- 
tbuehtra, who oommite the Boodhdvarfita crime with a dameel 
and an old woman," said Zaratbuehtm. ' * DeMrlbing itae crime, 
the Vmdklad (zv. 13 If.) eaye tha^ If a maid who le with ohild 
unlawfully tells her lover, * 1 have ooiioelved hy thee,* and he 
replies, *Qo then to the old woman and apply to her for one of 
her drugs, that she may procure thee miscarrisge,’ and the old 
woman brings some banga or uhaita, that kills in tlie womb or 
expels the fcotus, and the man says, * Cause thy fruit to perish,* 
* the sin is on ths head of all throe.' 


The penalty was that for wilful murder. When 
a woman has been pregnant for four months and 
ten days, the child is formed and a soul added to 
its body.^’ The uttering of a charm is also fre- 
quently a factor, for ideas of magic naturally in- 
trude even in such pracii<»)s as this. Similarly the 
Greenlanders supposed that an abortion was trans- 
formed into an evil spirit, angietq, which avenged 
the crime. 

In his eugenic proposals, Plato recommends that 
no child be suflored to come to the birth when the 
parents have passed the age assigned for procrea- 
tion.” Aristotie, carrying on the Hellenic tradi- 
tional objection to the existence of imperfect or 
deformed children, recommends abortion before tho 
fcBtuB is animate, in coses where the mother has 

iir/i.4i8f. 
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already given birth to the number of children en- 
joined by the State. ^ Under the Koman Empire 
the practice of foeticide wat« carried on for rcoeona 
of poverty, ftensualit y, or luxury. Seneca speaks of 
it oa practised by fashionable women in order to 
preiverve their beauty.^ Lecky concludes : 

■ It WM probably rofrartled by the averam Romans of the 
later daye ol Paffaniam much as Euiflishmen in the last oentury 
regarded oonvlvTal excesses^ as oerlalnly wrong, but so venial as 
Boarcely to deeerre oensuro.' ^ 

An attempt was made the Antoninos to pre- 
vent the loss of children conseqaent upon the 
practice.^ 

Greeks and Romans made a commencement of 
speculation as to the bioloj^ical value of the em- 
bryonic life. Distinpiishing sharply between 
fceticide and infanticide, they put it that the un- 
born child was not Aotho, not even in/ans, but 
nierely a upts animatUis, It was regarded, not 
incorrectly, as merely a part of the mother, as the 
fruit is a part of the tree until it falls.' 

Christian philosunhy, and (uinsequontlv Christian 
legislation, applied from tlie first * the healthy 
sense of tlie value and sanctity of infant life 
which so broadly distlnguiHlie.H Christian from 
pagan societies’' to this more subtle form of 
infanticide. 

* Prevention of birth,' Mserts Tcrtulllan, * le a precipitation 
of nittrder; nor does it matter whether one take away a life 
when formed, or drive it awav while foriuing- He also is a man 
who is about to be one. Isven every fruit already exists in 
iteseed.7 

Empirical knowledge was combined vrith Aris- 
totle’s doctrine to establish a tlieory of embryonic 
animation. This, of course, is to be distinguished 
from * quickening,’ which may commence some 
hundred days after conception. Aristotle held 
that the soul of the zygote at conception was the 
vec^tative only, that after a few days it was 
inuinned by tlie animal soul, and later by the 
rational. His followers distinguished between 
the male and female embryo in the date of anima- 
tion. The male was regarded os being animated 
forty days after conception, the female eighty 
days. Later the moment of animation was lixed 
for l)oth sexes at the fortieth day. The Koman 
jurists adopted the latter view.' The general 
distinction between the animate and the inanimate 
fmtus was clearly held by Canon and Roman Law 
alike, and lasted to modem times. It was applied 
in practice by Augustine thus: 

The hCMlv le crested before the eoul. The embryo before It 
le endowed with s eoul le tt^onnafus, snd its deetructlon Yjy 
humsn agency le to be punlehed with a fine. The emhryo 
/firmatua la endowed with a eoul ; it la an animate being ; ita 
deatruution la murder, and la to bo punlahed with death.' 

Throughout the Middle Ages women guilty of 
the crime, which, however, was of rare occurrence, 
were condemned on the capital charge, as the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council had ordained.^' 

There was to the theory a natural corollary that 
the embryo fortruUus required to be baptized if it 
would be saved. Augustine held that the embryo 
might share in the reaurrection.^^ Fulgentius 
argues : 

* It la to he believed beyond doubt that not only men who are 
oome to the oae of rcaaon, but Infanta, wliether they die in 
their mother'e womb or after they are Irarn, without baptiam 
In the name of the Father, Bon, and Holy Ghost, are punuihed 
with everlasting punishment in eternal fire, bec»uae, tliough 
they have no actual aln of their own, vet they carry along with 
theoi the oondemnation of original aln Iroiu their Aral oonoeption 
and birth.' u 


Aquinas, however, was of opinion that infants 
dying before birth might perhaps be saved. ^ 
Meanwhile some Councils made no distinction 
between the periods of gestation, and eondenmed 
all fosticide as murder.' 

Interesting variations of opinion are fonnd as to 
the right of abortion. Plato and Aristotle held 
that the mother possessed the right. The Stoics 
held tliat the feetus was merely the fruit of tlie 
womb, and that tlie soul was not acquired until 
birth. The Roman theory and practice were in 
many points far from clear, but the view prevailed 
that the father alone hod the right to order 
abortion.* 

As early as the 4tb cent., Gregory of bad 

evolved a theory anticipatory of Neo- Vitalism. 
He held that one and iue same principle ol life 
quickened the new organism from the first moment 
of its individual existence, and that, instead of the 
organism developing the life, the vital principle 
built up the organism.' 

Modem biology holds that the i^gote is a new< 
individual from the moment, not of * oonoeption ’ 
in the vague and popular sense, but of penetration ; 
of the ovum by the spermatozoon. Moclern legisla- > 
tion bolds much the same view, hut is less severe 
upon foeticide than upon infanticide. Popular 
sentiment has always tended to re^rd the life of 
the embijo as less sacred than the life of Uie infant. 
Modem Papal Bulls condemn criminal abortion as 
unlawful, and punish it with excommunication.' 
Ecdesiastlcal influence had, until the 18th cent., 
been predominant in exacting extreme penalties 
against the practice. The humanitarian move- 
ment succeeded in abolishing the penalty of death.' 
Apart from the Papal tribunal, modem legislation 
punishes the crime with imprisonment. Medical 
practice 

’oocupiee e position mldwnv between that of the olaeelc lawyers 
and Uiat of the later Obrletian eccleefaeticii. It is on the whole 
in favour of eacrIUcing the feutue whenever the interests of the 
mother demand such a saorifleo. General medical opinion Is 
not, however, prepared at present to go further, and is distinctly 
disinclined to aid the parents in exerting an unqualiHeil control 
over the feetue in the womb, nor Is it yet disposed to prai.‘tise 
abortion on eugenic grouiidk . . . Society itself must assume 
the responidbility of protecting the race.*? 

In m^ical circles there has recently been consider- 
able discussion, which Ellis has analyzed in a valu- 
able Bummaiy,' on the ethics of the question. One 
aspect of this is a return to the Greek view that 
the right of deciding upon the operation rests 
with the mother. Thus, though 
'alike on the side of practice and of theory, a great change has 
taken place In the attitude towards abortion, it must, however, 
clearly be recognized that, unlike the control of procriiatioti by 
metliode for preventing oonoeption, facultative alxyrtlon hM 
not yet been embodied m our current social morality.' ' 

The practice is said to he ' extremely common * 
in En^and, France, Germany, and the United 
States.^' Perhaps this estimate is too high. In 
France, at least, there is a tendency on tlie part 
of the law towards leniency, only professional 
abortionists, as a rule, being punishM. 

As for the eugenic aspect of the question, it con 
hardly be separated from the social. 

'Whenever,* says Baleetrlnl, 'abortion beoomes a social 
custom, it Is the external manifestation of a people's deosdouoe, 
and for too deeply rooted to be cured by the mere attempt to 
Bupiirese the external manifeatation.’ G 

Ellen Key argues that a olvUixation which permits the 
daughter of Ite carefully selected adults in war has not yet won 
the right to destroy deliberately even Its most inferior vital 


I Pni, vU. 16. 1836. 
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produota In the womb. . . . Th« blind and aimleM anxiety to 
cberfaih the most bopeloM and degraded fonue of Uft% even of 
unborn life, may well be a wcakneu. and. einoe it often lead* to 
Incalculable eufrering, even a «nime. But . . . before we are 
entitled to take life deUbeiately for the eake of purifying life, 
we muit learn how to preaerve It by aboUahing raoh deetrueUve 
tnfluencea, war, diaea ee , bad Induatrial oondiUona, aa are eaaily 
within our locial power ae oivUiied natione.! , 

Ellis well observes that 'the necessity for aliortion 
is (ireciselv one of those results of reckless action 
wmoh oivilization tends to diminish.** The observa- 
tion includes the abortion which is necessary for 
the saving of a mother’s life, and the various 
applications of the practice by the licentious and 
depraveiL 

LmiATOU.— There ia an extenalva modem literature, 
Miiodioal and polamioal, but the worka cited in the article 
fully refer to it. A. E. CrAWLKY. 


FOLKLORE.* — i. Definition and scope.— Folk- 
lore* consists of customs, rites, and beliefs belonging 
to individuals among the people, to groups of 
people, to inhabitants of districts or nlaccs ; and 
Dcloni^ng to them apart from and oitentimes in 
definite antaTOniam to the accepted customs, rites, 
and beliefs of the State or the nation to which the 
people and the groups of people belong. These 
customs, rites, and beliefs are mostly kept alive by 
tradition, that almost universal desire to carry on 
without alteration what one’s iiarents or prede- 
cessors performed or professed. They owe their 
preservation partly to the fact that great masses 
of the people do not belong to the civilization 
which towers over them and which is never of 
their own creation ; partly to certain of the people 
being isolated from centres of thought and culture. 
Some beliefs, hut no customs or ntos, are due to 
those permins or generations of persons who, being 
peculiarly stunted in their mental equipment, are 
unable to understand the phenomena of nature or 
the results of civilization. We may classify these 
two distinct branches of folklore as iradUionalnsiii 
psychological, 

a. Materials. — ^Tho tradition-founded customs, 
rites, and beliefs constitute by far the larger mass 
of the folklore which has been collected and pub- 
lished in almost every country in flurope. Psycho- 
logical beliefs are much rarer. Unfortunately, the 
two groups have never been kept se^Mirate from 
each other even by students of folklore, and argu- 
ments based ufion a belief which is wholly of 
psychological origin may be entirely fallacious and 
misleading unless it is used strictly iu accord with 
its position in folklore classification. 

It is obvious that tradition may carry us very far 
hack into the past, and indeed it is one of the facts 
of traditional folklore, which is the most generally 
claimed and understood, that almost invariably 
research leads the investi>pitor to the very earliest, 
phases of racial and social life. rsychologiciU 
folklore, on the contrary, relates only to the 
present, or rather to tlie Tjeriod couteiniKiruy with 
the existence of the belief. This contrast is funda- 
mental, hut it does not entirely separate the two 
classes. The investigator is met with a plieno- 
menon of peculiar signiiioance, namely, that 
research into psychological folklore leads not only 
to the genesis of each particular belief whicn 
comes under that head, but thence by analogy to 
the best explanation of the genesis of all lieliof. 
The unity of folklore exists in its origins. The 


1 CmHurytyths Child, New York, 1900, ch. L, euminsiised hy 
Bllie. 010. 
s Op. vii. Oil. 

s The purpose of the present srtiele It to Ox the definition end 

S of folklore, and to indicate generally the materials for 
their liistorioal value, and their scleiitiilc treatment. 
I will be found In the various articles on peoples and 


^%»e word *fo]klore' was coined William John Thoms (a 
well-known antiquary and the founder of HoUs and Querfs*; 
In a letter which appeared in the Athmmsm, SSnd Aug. 1040. 


difference exist in the results wliich are derived 
from it. 

Always bearing in mind these two wholly distinct 
branches into which folklore is naturally divided, 
the next consideration must ho given to a fair 
understanding of the constituent elements of each 
branch — custom, rite, and belief in the traditional 
branch ; lielief in the nsychological branch. 

(1) Ctistotn in folklore occupies a very large 
space. It embraces all those observances, local 
and personal, which are carried on by the sanction 
solely of continued observance— untonoliod by a 
rite, unconnected with a belief, simply and solely 
customs, personal, family, local, racial in thenr 
attaehmout. Examples of custom thus defiiuMi 
will best explain the distinctions. Of personal 
customs one of the most interesting is the mother’s 
enstom at Carrickfergus, where, when giving her 
child^ the breast for tlie last time, she ]>iit an egg 
into its hand and sat on the threshold of the outer 
door with a leg on each side. Here is pure custom 
performed according to the demands of traditional 
usage and with no traditional reasons for its per- 
formance. Of family customs tlio liest examples 
in this country come from the North, where the 
influence of certain families is still very strong, as, 
for instance, in the island of Argadia off Argyll- 
shire, where we have the record of the peofilo 
swearing by the hand of Calhim More. A custom 
lielongiiig to the family of Holt of Astun-juxta- 
Hirmiiigham is worth quoting in detail. It took 
place on the 24th December in eatdi year ; 

*<>n thin day, os toon os supper l« over, s table la let in the 
liall ; on it is out a brown loaf, with twenty ailvcr Uiri*epcncea 
■tuck on the top of It, a tankard of ole. wicli plpon and tobacco ; 
and the two oldust ■ervaiiU have chairs liehiiid it, to ail in os 
Judges if they pleoiM*. The steward brings the servants, lioth 
men and women, by one at a time, covered wiUi a winnow* 
sheet, and lays their right hand on the loaf, exposing no other 
{lart of the body. The oldest of the two Judges gueomm at the 
person, by iiuining a name ; then the younger Judge, and, 
lastly, the oldest again. If they bit upon the right name, the 
eteward leads the person back again ; but, It lliey do nob, he 
takes off the wiiiiioW'Sheet, and the person receives a threepence, 
makes low obuioance to the Judges, but sneaks not a word. 
When the second servant was brought, the younger Judge 
guessed first and third ; and this they did alternately tilt all tlie 
money was given away. Whatever servant had not slept in the 
bouse the previous night forfeited his right to Uie money. No 
account is given of the origin of this strange custooi, but It has 
been practised ever since the family lived there. When the 
money is gone, the servants have full liljerty to drink, dance, 
sing, and go to bod when they please * (GerUman'M Magazine, 

1796 ax nox 

ElBewhoro family cnstoinH are chiefly connected 
with land, manorial tenurcH, and semi-logal corcb, 
many of which belong to the oldest periods of our 
history and deserve ve^ oareful examination from 
the folklore point of view. Tiling when the rector 
of Kuan Minor in Coniwall claims his right, by 
ancient usa^e and prescription, of sending a horse 
into a certam field in the parish of Landewednack 
whenever it is crop^ied with com and taking away 
as many sheaves as the horse can carry on its 
back, he is i>oTforming a custom which certainly 
comes from times when lands were held in common 
and not in severalty. Of local customs the liest 
examples ore municipal. The Lord Mayor’s show 
in London is carried on as a traditional custom. 
It is never questioned, and people would opjKme 
ito aliolition ; nevertheless, it represents features 
in the history of the great city which are older 
than English history. And so with the Godiva 
ceremony at Coventry, tlie Shrewsbury ceremonies, 
and many other places w'hich have tlieir own 
special customs. Racial custom Is a ranch more 
diffieult question to describe or to illnstrato. 
Yet it exists. The roaming habits of the gypsies 
afford the most obvious example. These jjj^ple 
stretch across the whole area from India to W 
Europe, always preserving their custom of living 
in tents and not sleeping in a fixed habitat, and 
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always observing tbeir own c(h1o of life. Besides 
these curiouH people every country has its local 
raee-typcs diflerint; from the <Ioni inant race. Thus 
ill our own country, tlie people of Tacunishane in 
Ireland could not^fli»cak Irish, but had a lanj'uaKe 
of their own which was Chaucerian EnjfliKh ; they 
intermarried anioiif^Ht themsidves, droHsed in tiioir 
uwuculoiirH, brown and yellow, and never departed 
from their own cuMtoinH. (Toniiau^ht has always 
liad local racial groups in its mountain ranges. 
'I be 1 1 ighlatids<if Scotland present tlie same charac- 
teristics, and the Jiurdcrhuid w'oh long known as 
the octaipation groiiml of people whoso law was 
the ciiHlorii of their anccHtors, not the legislation 
of the States. Ill Wales down to IK52 tiiere are 
records of a curious reddiaired race called Coc.hion, 
who lived hy rules of their own and did not inter- 
marry with the HUiTounding folk. In Cornwall 
there is the well-known example c>f tiie Gubbin 
pfsoplc, of whom there exist notes dating from the 
1 7 til century. These examples are special cases of 
race siirvlval ; but all over the coiiiilry, when for 
liiiiuseiiieiit or from inherited custom we admit to 
our house, a first foot on New' Year's morn, who can 
Iks only a dm k imui or only a fair man, as ilic (‘.ase 
may Ik{, but never a woman, we are reverting to a 
racial cust^un. 

(2) Passing from cusiom to rite, there apiicars 
for the iirst time the touc.h of a religious Ruction. 
The fanner wlio rescind liis cattle from disea.so by 
burying a dead calf at the entrance, of the cattle- 
shed is performing a persona] rite of religious 
signilicancc. Tlie Manx cottager who looks for 
traces of a foot in the ashes of his hre-gratt} for the 
puniose of seeing in what direction the f^es point 
— if to the 4loor, signifying a death ; if to the 
tire-place, a birtli — is perfuruiiiig a family rite of 
religious Higriihcancc. The * oblations to the white 
bull * of Bury St. Kdiiiunds w'as a local rite of 
religious sigriilicance. The rites of witchcraft are 
racial rites of religious significance. 

(3) Finally, in the division of hclirf^ there are 
the same main features. Over and over again in 
traditional belief individuals will retain in memory 
and in lonn beliefs which they personally enter- 
tain, and which may nut be generally accepted. 
So, Uki, there are family boliofs some of which 
are of such special character as to coiitiiiti many 
of the charfU'.teristics of totcinisni ; for example, 
the famous i;ase of the Irisli clan Cuncely, who 
believe in their descent from a seal, wdli not kill 
a seal, and are named from the seal. Tii local 
beliefs there is the significant feature of dilt'erentia- 
tion in the objects of belief in closely contiguous 
places. 

But the section of lielief has an important branch 
of folklore belonging to it W'liich does not bidong 
to the other sections, namely, the Marchen, the folk- 
tale or the nursery tale, which, found all over 
Kurojie and in India, lias led to much discussion 
as to origin and signiiicance. Folk-tales are the 
myths of the race. Myths are the accounts which 
the science of pre-scientific ages gave of phenoiueiia 
which could not be nnderslood except by such 
accounts as early knowledge and observation W'ould 
allow. If myths accounted for the origin of man- 
kind, of the sun, moon, and stars, of the earth and 
trees, they accounted for them us orcations of 
higher powers than man. The story into which 
tlie myth is woven is not a story to those who 
believe in the truth of the myth, "it assumes the 
personal shape because the personal is the only 
form in whicii the early thought of mankind can 
be expressed. It lived on by tradition, liecause of 
its original sacred character, and the imi»ossibility 
of altering a onoe firmly established myth. Ail 
research into myth oontirms this view of its origin 
among primitive peoples. Among the higner 


barbaric peoples the same process of explaining 
phenomena which were not understood went on, 
and Greek myth has come to us as the Greek 
explanation of temple-iites and ancient worships 
which did not command the reverence of the 
Greeks but which demanded explanation. In 
their hands all religious conception developed, and 
the gcnls of Greece became the gods of moral 
principle, the gods of law and order, the gods of 
|N)]itica] and social progress — mythic gods all 
through, but gods very real to the Greek in the 
earliest stages of his development. 

3. Historical value.— If this survey of the 
muterialH of folklore suflicos to explain in general 
terms what the subject-mattor is with which the 
folklorist has to deal, it will also have indicated 
to the student that tradition, being the sanction of 
folklore, carries a weight of evidence for the past 
which is scarcely second in value to tlie historical 
record, ilistoiy never has pretended to contain 
every human fact occurring at a place, on an 
ocdisioii, in connexion with a personage or a 
people. And very of ton, where the historical 
record is faulty, the traditional record may bo 
relied on to till up the vacuum. Myths are not 
created out of notiung. A * mere’ myth, which is 
an expression often used by those who are not 
folklorists, does not exist, if by that expression is 
intrant a stmy or account invented out 0/ nothing, 
a more fanUisy or (iction. Myth is deliuitely and 
distinctly not tiction. It is always the covering, 
the shell, to a kernel of truth contained inside. Tt 
may be diflicult, or impo;5sible, to get at the truth. 
One authority will argue lor one explanation, and 
others for oultedinereiit explanations; but, because 
modern scliolarsbip is out of touch with primitive 
science or with rtdigious accounts of forgotten 
ritual, it does not do to relegate the whole subject 
to the waste- paper basket. Scdiolars should frankly 
confess an inability to explain, and leave the 
Hiibiect there, perhaps for more successful eflorts 
by fut ure generations. 

4. Scientific treatment. — The ciisbiin, rite, and 
belief, which are properly called folklore, are to 
bo found embedded in civilization— they are, as we 
have seen, the unrecorded factors of that civiliza- 
tion at its earlier stages. For this reason they are 
callable of comparison, first, with parallel customs, 
rites, and lieliefs cmliedded in civilization of 
practtically the same standard (as when we com- 
pare British folklore with the folklore of France, 
Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, the Slav countries, 
and the Hindus), or of a wholly dillerent standard 
(as when we make the comparison with Chinese or 
Mongolian folklore). Set;oiidly, they are com- 
parable with parallel custom, rite, and belief which 
are olive at tills day as the ordinary custom, rite, 
and belief of a tribe or race of barbaric or savage 
peoples. Savage custom, rite, and belief are 
sometimes classed as folklore simply because they 
are capable of such close comparison with folk- 
lore, but this is obviously wrong, and only raises 
ineonyenient issues as to the regions respectively 
occupied by folklore and anthropology. 

The question of com{>arative folklore raises very 
difTieult problems. It is not scientifie to lift a 
custom, rite, or belief, a myth, or a Marehm from 
its civilized surroundings and compare it with the 
living custom, rite, or belief of savages, without 
Iirst of all understanding what the elements of 
comparison are. A lielief found among the 
l>easantry of modem Europe may well be compart 
with a belief recorded of tlie classical countries, or 
of the Hindus or I’ersians. There is solid ground- 
work to start from in the common origin of the 
religious institutions of these peoples. But there 
is no such groundwork when the comparison is 
with modem savage people. It may mean that 
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the treditiona] belief discovered in folklore belonj^ 
to a stage of caltare as low as that of the savage 
with which it compares, and that this stage of 
culture survivoB in modem civilization together 
with the physical types of a people to whom it 
belongs. Beddoe insists that typ^ of Paleolithic 
and Neolithic folk survive in Britain, and European ' 
ethnologists advance the same evidence in respect 
of other countries. Those folk could have brought 
their culture alone with them ; their descendants 
could have carried it on and could have passed 
it on to other individuals. Diil'erent degrees of 
ethnic evolution must be oonsidered in the work 
of comparison, and it is useless to go on piling up 
ezampTos of parallel beliefs, rites, and customs 
without examining the direction in which such 
parallelisms are leading the inquirer. 

The work of the folklorist is and must be 
arduous for years to come. Those who collect, as 
the older antiquaries collected, without comment 
or with such comment as needs no corrective, are 
supplying the bricks for the edifice which will one 
day assuredly bo erected. The work of analysis, 
classification, and comparison must follow*, not 
precede, the life-history of each item of folklore. 
Just as in philology the life-history of each word 
can alone be the basis of the science of languac^, 
so in folklore the life-history of each item of folk- 
lore can alone be the true basis of the science of 
tradition. The work is being gradually acconi- 
plished under both heods^ and it will load to a 
consideration of early national history which has 
not yet been attemnltMl. 

Custom, rite, and belief — these elements of folk- 
lore constitute a very recognizable phase in the 
religious and social life of the people of tlie country 
where they are found. It is, however, a non- 
Christian religion and a non-political society to 
which this folklore belongs, and the conclusion is 
inevitable that it must also be pre-Christian and 
pre- 2 Jolitical. This brings us to a period, if not 
to a date, for the originals from whicii folklore has 
survived. It must never be forgotten that survivals 
are not the originals. Bits of the originals will 
have been broken off, sometimes to perish al- 
together, sometimes to exist as an independent 
item. Originals will have become timeworn, will, 
in their encounter 'with the State religion and the 
State polity, have become altered in form, if not 
in motifs will perhaps have attached themselves to 
a new phase of the people*s life ; and the wear and 
tear, tue alterations, the new attachments, will 
prevent the true interest of the survival from being 
discovered. All these matters the folklorist has 
to study and prepare for, but it is for a great 
historical purpose. All the custom, all the rite, 
all the belief surviving in the folklore of a people, 
make np a considcrabTe chapter in the pre-history 
of that people, are indeed the only material which 
exists for the pre-history outside the geological 
and the arohmological record. Later periods in 
the historical range are no doubt rofiecied in folk- 
lore. The post-Koman Celtic period in Britain is 
the strongest case. The Arthur cycle has gathered 
to itself whole volumes of myth. It is strange 
that the greatest of all English kings, Alfred the 
Great, should have been able to attach so little of 
myth to his life — perhaps it is because that life 
was BO very great, it is not strange that Hereward 
the Saxon chieftain should have gained a place in 
English myth. But these heroes of historic times 
do not create new myths. They have transferred 
to them ancient myths, myths formerly belonging 
to ancient gods or ancient heroes. And so wo 
come back to the proposition that folklore is the 
traditional fact oi pre-historio life in contra- 
distinctiem to history, which is the recorded fact 
of State or national life. This is a great claim on 


behalf of folklore, but it is a claim which must 
assuredly find its way into the scientilic study 
of nations and peoples. 


LfTsSATvaa— 4. CoM^KCTtom.— J. Brand, Pu/puUtr Anti- 
ed. Haadiit, Limdon, 1870 ; W. Handerson, qf 

Fortkem Countin qf Fitgland^ do. 1870 ; W. Gregor, FbUtlon 
of Forth-Fatl of gcot/dnd, do. IBBl : C S. Bume, .SfcroptAirf 
FolUorOf do. 188S-80 ; J. F. Campbell, Popular Talt* of the 
K'mC Uighland^^ Edinburgh, 1860-80 ; A B. Gomme, 7'radt- 
tional Oamss, London, 1804 ; P. A Steel and R. C. Temple, 
ITtdtfatMiibft Storiet, Bombay, 1884 ; M. S. H. Stokes, inomn 
Fairp Taieo^ tondon, IHBO ; M. Frere, Old Deoaan JOap*, da 
1881 ; the publicatione of the Folklore Soolety (1878 to present 
Ume). 

U. HotBNTivio woRBB.— W. Grimm, Peute^e Mp^ologie (Eng. 
tr. Tronic Mythotogy, lA>ndnn, i88(Mi8): J. Rhys, volHo 
Jffoathfndom, di>. issa, and Celtie Folklore, Oxford, 1001 : A. 
Nutt, Legend of the Grail, London, 1888 ; E. S. Hartland, 
Legend a/ Pereeue, do. ISiM, and Soietiee qf Fairp TaUa, do. 
ISUI; w. R. S. Ralston, Song* qf the Jtunnan Peo^, do. 
187£ : G. L. Gomme, Folklore an an Uietorical Seienee, do. 
1008; A. Lang, Cuetom and Myth, do. IHH4 ; B. Clodd, Mpths 
and Dreamt, do. 1886, and Torn Tit Tot, do. 1808. 

Cr. L. GOMMB. 

FOOD. — Not only from the phyHiological but 
also from the sociological point of view, food, the 
food-quest, the food-supply, cHmstituto the |)er- 
maneut basis of human action. Food, as Thorold 
Hugers observes, is ' the raw material of hilaiur * ; it 
is also the raw material of the social Byst.em itself. 
‘Even in the highest stages of civilisation, all 
wealth can bo ultimately resolved into the elemen- 
tal form of food.* *llto provision of food is the 
primitive form of labour ; its accumulation is the 
primitive form of wealth.* * 

In religion and morality this relation is, of 
course, more or loss indirect ; but, more than any 
factor of life, man*8 meat o\*en hero is largely 
realized in direct relation. The beginnings of the 
moral law are based on food-tabus ; religion cul- 
minates in a divine meal. 

The liest distinction between uncivilized and 
civilized society is that drawn by Payne. It 
consists in * the substitution of an artificial for a 
natural basis of subsistence.* ' 

* ManAdoptR thopTsctico . . . of laving forfuturononmimption 
a portion of cortaln perlodioally recurring food-auppliea ; and 
from providing for that portion of the year during whiish tlie 
food-aupiily ceasea he advatirscs to providing for years of acaroily . 
Food thus accumulated obviously enables its powossor to employ 
his own labour and that of others, in aomo other way than 
food -provision. The food-surplus, Uierefore, is the foundation 
of all non-food-produc;ing labour ; and advanceiiient Is always 
marked by a progreMive increase in the quantity of noii-food- 
produclng laimur, and by the multiplication of the forms whioh 
labour of this description assumes. . . . Rut the method of 
procuring food from iiatursl sources alone la toilsome and 
extremely uuoertaiii.' 

The next step, the provision of food by artificial 
means, is 

* etfttcled by the simple expedient of not only abstaining from 
some portion of the food-surplus, but converting the portion 
abstained from into a fresh source of iiicresss. Instead of 
being merely stored, eeeds or roots are allowed to fructify in the 
earth, and the captured young of animals are allowed to grow 
to maturity and become the progenitors of others.’* But, 

* while all artificial production is favoumbls to advancement, 
the animal and vegetable speidee to which It is applied are 
favouraliie to it in unequal degrees. Their value In this respect 
appears to be measurable by two different standards, by the 
reoompciiBS which they return to labour, and tlie stimulus 
which they give to Ingenuity. When this principle la broadly 
applied to the two divisions of lood-siiimals and food-plants, 
the result appears to be that, while the domestication of animals 
yields the greatest immediate return, the culture of the food- 
plant! gives ingenuity the greatest stlmulua’4 The full effect 
on progress is found only wlien cereal cultivation is combined 
with animal breeding. 'When this takes place, progrem Is 
accelerated, as It were, tn a compound ratia** 

1. Food-staffs. — ^The division of economic pro- 
gress into the hunting, pastoral, and agiicultural 
stages is untenable. But certain backward peoples 
are chiefly &ait-eating or pastoral or hunting. As 
for animal food-stud's, fi{>art from fish and game 
(the natural supply), the distribution of annuals 
capable of artiuoial propagation varies. The 


1 E. J. Payne, Uitl, qf the Few World called Amenta, 
Oxford, 1»I2, 1. 1280. 

s/6. 27611. s/6, ssuff. 
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largmt namber is poHHeHHed by the Old World ; 
America, before introducing HUpplies, hod but few, 
AuHtralia none. The ox, horHo, ass, sheep, cauiei, 
goat, and pig are the m(»Ht inijMirtont. The reiU' 
deer, llama, and paoo are cxccx»tional cases. 

AU veget4ible food'SiHScicn are capable of artificial 
increase. Their tlirce main divisions are fruits, 
roots, and cereals. Payne ’ notes that fruits take 
the lowest, roots the intermediate, and cereals the 
highest {losition, in reference to the order of 
aouption, to tlie amount of labour involved, both 
for fitting them for consumption and for convert- 
ing them from a natural to an artiiioial basis, to 
their value relatively to bulk, and to the dome 
in whic:h their culture assists progress. For 
example, * fruit-eating savages surfeit themselves 
in the fruit season ana are near starvation for the 
rest of the year.** 

Though man naturally seems to prefer flesh - 
moat to all other forms of sustonauoe, owing to its 
stimulating properties,* the slight nse of it in hot 
countries is probably not a primitive habit, but 
one enforced (like abstention from alcohol) by a 
king process of adaptation to climate ; yet a 
composite diet alone has formed the foundation 
of the greatest advance.* In particular, as Payue 
observes, 

* nothing worthy the name of olvllliatlon hw ever been founded 
on anv other agricultural baeie than the cereals. This appears 
to be largely due to the fact that the seeds of the cereal greases 
are. as coin|iar«d with traits and roots, extremely rich in albumen 
and albuminoids, the great uourishers of the muscular aud 
nervous systenjs.'* 

2 . Food-prqiaratioii.— Methods of cooking are 
naturally even more numerous than the substances 
employed for human food. But the principles of 
cooKory reduce themselves to roasting and boiling. 
Dirc<tt ex]iosure to fire is universally eniployea ; 
gradually it gives place to the oven. But many 
Ikuskwftrd pedides use a simple form of oven, sneh 
as a hole in tne ground banked with hot stones. 
The method of boucan or barbecue^ by which food 
is smoked for preservation, is common in bar- 
boiisin.* Tylor lias argued that stone-boiling 
generally preceded pot-lwiling. Ked-hot stones 
are jdaced in a vessel of water until it is hot 
enough to cook the meat. *8o instantly,’ how- 
ever, * is the art of stone-lxiiling supplants by the 
kettles of the white trader, that, unless perhaps 
in the northwest, it might bo hard to find it in 
existence now.’* Goguet’s theory of tho origin 
of the art of pottery is connected with this 
development. 

Three types of the evolution of the procossoH of 
food-prepiiration, which ore not necessarily con- 
tinuous, may lie selected — the savage, tlie Hindu, 
and tho modem French. The last is assthetic, the 
second is religious, but each has reactions uxMin the 
social consciousness, just as each is an expression 
of it. 

1 BiH, qf ths Bno World, m. Jb, SOS. 

s FlMh. accofdlng to the satapatha Brdhtnana, b the best of 
foode iSBJt xliv. flSCOJ 110). 

4 Among the central Auetrallane ' everything which le edible 
le used for food* (8iMmoer-Glllen«. SI) ; roots are eaten raw or 
roaeted in ashea ; Seah is cooked in piu. The seeds of various 
plants, especially of wild legumes, tho wltchetty and other 
grubs, are only some of the many foods (iS. tS t). The men 
chiefly occupy themselves in hunting same, wallabies, and 
various small animals; the women search for grub and seed- 
food (<&. 38). In North-West Central <^aeenHland seed-food le 
pap-pa ; It Is eaten either raw or roasted in damper form. 
13m edible roots, yams, are eaten roasted or raw. Any fruits 
are eaten. Honey or ‘sugar hag* is a fhvourite article. In- 
seots and grubs, ants and caterpillars are eaten, raw, or dried, 
or roasted. Frogs, lisards, and snakes, HhIi, and particularly 
mussels, form a large item. Kmus, pigeons, bandicoots, 
opossums, and kangaroos are caught by the men. UoasLing in 
ashes and baking with hot stones are the two chief inethode of 
cooking (W. K. Roth, Xerth-WoH^Contrul (^emland Ab^ 
iainu, Brisbane, 1807, pp. 08-104X 

i 1. 810. 

0 R. B. lyior, Barty Bittorp qfMankintP, 1870. p. 868f. 

y/0.86«. 


As a culmination of social feeling in the ali- 
mentary sphere, applied in everyday life, as 
distin^ished from occasions of critical sacredneas, 
the ritual of the Hindu kitchen and of Hindu 
meals is significant. 

‘ The kitchen should always be on the south side and should 
run ilia whole widUi of the building. This Is the most ssorad 
part of the whole house, and persons of a lower caste than the 
household are never allowed to enter it. . . . Tho Utohen Is 
partly a cooking place, partly chapel, and partly dining room.*! 
* Tlie mere glance of a man of inferior oaeto makes the greatest 
delicacies uneatable, and if such a glance happens to fall on the 
family supplies during the cooking operations, . . . the whifle 
repast has to bs thrown away as if poisoned.** Of. also aiL 
Foop (Hindu). 

The preparation of cereal food calls for some 
description. Payne distingnishes seven stages, 
viz. green com torrefied ; ripe com i>onnded into a 
piucte ; corn steeped and boiied-'the usual method 
with rice ; meal boiled in water (this porridge is 
the * favourite food of odvanc^ barbarism ') ; 
paste in thin cakes grilled — the tortilla of Mexico, 
griddle-cakes ; paste in thin cakes baked (this Is 
tho unleavened brood ‘universal in early clviUsa- 
tion *) ; finally, leavened bread.* 

Numerous folk-cnstoms cluster round the care 
of food and its preparation. Food, according to 
Zoroastrian teaching, must not be thrown away to 
the north at nigh t. * European peasants still regard 
with horror the throwing of oread ini>o tho fire. 
The ancient Hindu theory was that the remains 
of food ore impure.* 

3. Food-law and tabu.— The jihy Biological de- 
pendence of life ufion nntritiem is reciognized 
throughout the entire history of human law and 
custom. Food is the first form of human property. 
The restrictions placed upon the younger and 
weaker members of a society in this res^iect no 
doubt may be regarded as the first of all human 
laws. 

Among the Australians the younger members 
of a tribe are subject to a variety 01 food-rostrlo- 
tions, from which tliey are graduiuly released with 
age.* In the Enahlayi tribe the wunnarl, or food- 
tabu, was taken off a different kind of fond at each 
Boorah, until the youth was at last old enough to 
eat what he pleased.* In the Warramnnga tribe a 
man is usually well on in middle age liel'ore he is 
allowed to eat wild turkey, bandicoot, and emn.* 
There is little doubt that the ultimate object of 
these restrictions is partly to reserve the best foods 
for the older meniDers,* and partly to prevent 
shortage. 

An early type of economic co-operation m^ be 
illnstrateu from the Australian natives. Each 
individual, until a certain age, is forbidden to oat, 
though not to kill, a list of animals tabued to each 
of the four marriage-classes. The husband, for 
example, lives on articles different from those 
eaten by his wife ; both of them eat foods which 
their children are forbidden to touch. Thus, as 
Both {mints ont, a proper distribution of tho total 
quantity of food available for a community is 
secured ; and, whereas in Europe the more chil- 
dren there are to feed, the less goes to the parents, 
here the number of children makes no difference 
in minimizing the parents’ supply.’* In Central 
Australia it is the function of the men of a |)arti- 

! J. B. Padfleld, Tho Bindu at Borne, Msdni, ISM, p. 18. 

s K. Monier-Wlllkuoi, Brdkmaniem and Bindwem\ London, 
1801, p. 12a 

s Pi^ne . t 802 1. « SBS v. [1880] 318. 

Sifr. I. [1000J18. xliv. 44a 

* WMtermarck, MI 11. 310, quoting anthorltlM. 

7K. L. Parker, The Suahlapi Q^ibe, London, 1006, p. 88. 
Here, m elsewhere, the tabu ie removed by bringing the youth 
and the food into forcible contact His father made him lie on 
the first emu he killed, before it was cooked. Then the fat was 
rubbed on the boy’s joints, and a pisos of the flesh was placed 
in his mouth ( ib. 24). 

* 8penoer•Glllen^ 612. 

* As fencer and GUltn hold (»470f., *618 )l 
»B oth7fi*.ro. 
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cnlar totem to perfonn intichiutna ceremonials, 
the oliject of which is to secnre or increase the 
supply of the animal or plant which is their 
totem. Meanwhile the principle is that the food- 
species of a totem belongs to membors of another 
totem. Magic and co-o^nsration are here in perfect 
alliance.^ 

Though all wealth is ultimately reducible to 
terms of food, it is an interesting fact that civilized 
altruism tends to minimize and partially condone 
oflences against property in this form. 

* No ChincBO maffwtrato would be found to pui eentence upon 
s man who stole food under atreee of hunger.** Similar tend* 
encim are seen in Islftin, Hindumm, Hebraiem, and Christianity. 
The Canon law aaya : ntemitag Ugtm non habet Even of 
lower stoees tlio same Is sometimes true, as among the FJort of 
West Africa, the TSbitianH, the Mexicans, and the Masai. Yet 
in Danger Island any one oaushtln the act of stealing food, * the 
most valuable |>roperty they know of,* was nut to death.* 

Food-tabus, thouuh materially identical in being 
restrictions upon diet, and extremely numerous 
and widely spread, are of diverse origin. One 
form, probably the earliest of economic legisla- 
tions, ims been noted— the restrictions placed upon 
the young. Another familiar form is the general 
tabu ad ItoCt imposed, as, for instance, by the chiefs 
in Tonga and the Marquesas, -when a pitrUciilar 
food was scarce. So, on occasion, the bread-fruit 
was tabued.* A large body of customs are cases 
of fasting {q.v,), Uioiigh the primitive notions of 
pollution by means of food aro commonly present.* 

The individual food -tabu is a curious expression 
generally of a form of self-regard akin to totemic 
ideas. In the Andaman Islands eacli person 
*lBprohibil<ed oil through life from eating some one (or more) 
fish or animal : in most i:uhvs the forbidden dainty is one which 
In childhocKl woo observed (or linagliuHl) by the mother to oo- 
cosioii suiiifl fun<*iioTiai derangement ; when of an oge to under- 
stand it the ciroiinistanoe is explained, and, cause and effect 
being clearly deinonstrated, the individual in question thence- 
forth considers that particular meat his ydf -fub-. and avoids it 
carefully. In cases where no evil consequences have resulted 
from partaking of any kind of food, the fortunate person is 
privileged to select his own pdC-tub-, and is of oourse shrewt] 
enough to decide upon some fish, such un shark or skate, which 
is little relished, and to abstain from which oonsequeuUy en- 
tails no exercise of self-denial.'* 

Similar observances are recorded of the Samoans, 
the Omahas, and the West Africans.^ Such restric- 
tions are most familiar in the case of totemism, 
where they aro group-restrictions. 

There are numerous cases in which a whole 
society refrains by custom from eating some par- 
ticular food. The Mavahos never touch iish or 
wild turkey.* Such abstention from fish is fre- 
quent.* Abstention from pork is a custom shared 
by the Hebrews with the Navahos, the Yakuts, the 
Lapps, the Guiana Indians, and Uie ancient Egyp- 
tians and Semites. ^ The feelings of disgust and of 
reverence are variously called in to account for 
this restriction. 

Particular influences of certain meats upon the 
human system are given as reasons for similar 
restrictions. Besides various sicknesses supposed 
to result, special properties of the food in question 
are believed to pass into the eater. The Zaparo 
Indians 

* will, unlOM from neoeMlfey, in most oosea not oat any heavy 
meaU, such as tapir and peocaiy. but confine tbamadves to 
birds, monkeys, deer, fish, etc., pnnoipallv because they argue 
tltet the heavier meats make them unwieldy, like the animals 
who supply the flesh, impeding their agility, and unfitting them 

for the chase.* D 


1 Spanoer-Oillen*, paatim, 

* H. A. Giles, Strange Storieafroma Chinan StudiOt London, 
isfln |{ fit7 

* l^Mtennorck, MI i. 280f.. ii. 14 f. 

4 M. Rodiguet, Ln Demiannauvagn, Paris, 1882, p. 229 1 ; 
W. Mariner, Tanga Jalanda, London, 1817, ii. 238. 

* Westermorck. M/ U. ch. zxxvU. 

* E. H. Mon. in JAl xiL 11888] 864. 

7 Westermorok. MI ii. 823. 

* Stephan, in Afiisr. Anthropetogiat, vL [18931 Sfi7. 

BWsitonnaick jr/IL824t. I0ib.8a0ff. 

u A. Simoon, Travab in Meuador^ London, 1887, p. 188; see 
Piaaer.GJBSU.86Sff. 


The Amencan Indians studied by Adair 

'■eldom ate of any animal of gross quality, or heavy motion ot 
body, fanc.virig it conveyed a dullness throtigh the whole 
system, and disabled them from exerting IheinseNcs with 
pr^>r vigour in their martial, civil, and rel&ious iluilos.' i 
The Komaquas and Kafirs avoia eating liares, 
giving as a reason the danger of contracting the 
timidity of the animal.* Such examples might be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

Westerinarck has described the tendency to re- 
frain from eating animals with which men have 
established intimacy.* The Yuruna of Brazil will 
not oat any animal they have bred themselves, and 
they censured von den Steinen for eating the eggs 
of fowls.* Such feeling may be connectea with the 
prohibition of beef among the Hindus. 

Frazer observes that the food -tabus upon priests 
and kings are a /brtiori more numerous and 
strin^it than those upon ordinary persons. Thus, 
the ictisli-priests of Loango, tlie Jlamen />ia/ur, 
the Egyptian kings, and some Indian chiefs are 
ro^ii^ to have iibstaiiitMl from various foods.* 
if any rationalist motive is sought for, that 
which possibly will satisfy most of tlie cases is a 
pre- scientific principle of dietetics. But, as Frazer 
points out, 

* to explain the ultimate reason why any particular food Is pro- 
hibited to a whultt tribe or to certain of its inombers would 
»innionly require a far more intimate knowledge of the history 
md beliefs of the tribo than we possess.'* 

Westerinarck traces several boutcch for the 
avoidance of particular foods : 

* Disagreeable taste ; disgust caused. In the case of ouiinal 
food, either by the external appearance of the animal, or by 
its unclean habits, or by sympathy, or by associations of some 
kind or another, or oven by the mere fact that it is commonly 
abstained from ; the disinclination to kill an animal for food, or, 
generally, to reduce the supply of a certain kind of victuals ; 
the idea, whether correct or false, that the food would injure 
him who partook of it.' 7 

One or two forms of restriction are particularly 
important in their rolmous or racial aspects. The 
Hindu avoidance of flesh-meat has been motived 
by various religious principle.s, but at the back of 
it is a gradual unconscious process of adaptation to 
climate $ in hot countries a flesh-diet is more or 
less deleterious. Beef is never eaten by modem 
Hindus ; it is the flesh of Uie earthly representative 
of the divine Bhagavatl,^ * At the present day all 
the higher classes abstain from animal food in 
every form and are rigid vegotariaus.’* But 
Sfidros use animal food; * indeed, some of the 
lowest classes of that infinitely divided and sub- 
divided caste eat almost anything and everything 
that coiries in their way.’^* In ancient times beef 
and other flesh were eaten both ordinarily and in 
connexion with religious festivals. Thus, Manu, 
while oliserving that the eating of flesh (nMnaa) 
and of fish {matsya) by twioe-born men is pro- 
hibited, directs that fiesli-meat be eaten at certain 
&Tdddhaa\ bo also says: 

*Mo lin is committed by him who, having honoured the 
deities and the mans#, eats flosh-meat which he hM bought, or 
which he has himself acquired, or which has been given him by 
another.**! ^ 

The Vedas enjoin a saorifice of cattle for the 
purpoM of entertaining a guest. ^ The Charaka 
SemhUd^ of the 1st cent. A.D., ordains that *tho 
flesh of cows, buflaloes, and hogs should not be 
eaten daily,’ but that pregnant women may oat 
beef, with a view to strengthening the unborn 
ehiJd.^ In early sacrifioiai rites the worshippers 
ate of the flesh.” The blood was thrown away to 
the In the relatively modem religion 

1 J. Adair, Anmioan Indiana, London, 1776, p. 180L 
iT. Uahn, Tauni^Oaam, London, 1881, p. 108. 
a Westermarck, MI il. 829. 

4 K. von den Steinen, Ihtrch Cantrat-BroaUian, Leipxig, 1886, 


GJP 1 891. • Jh. 892. 7 Ml II. «M f, 

* R&lendral&ls Mltro, IndthAryana, OeloutU, 1881, 1. 866. 
9Padfleld.l67. lo /6. 16B. 

U Menu, v. 82 ; of. v. 41 f., iv. 18L 
M KkJendrolAla Mitim, i. 866. 

18/6.380. 14 /6. 861 IT.. 806 f. » /6. 876. 
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dreaded punUhniente in India, which involvcM in the 
fint plane an interdict againab eating with the 
feUow-meinberB of the caate. Though many edu- 
cated Hindua eat and drink in the £urof>eiin laahion 
DOwadnyR, there ore Htill Hriihmana and other 
high-cuate natives of India to be found who would 
rather atarve than allow food prepared by a man of 
inferior caato to pORH their lipM. Thus in 1864, Sir 
W. W. Hunter naw a Brahman felon try to Btarve 
himHelf to death, and Hubmit to a flogging rather 
than eat hiR fo^, on account of Hcruplea as to 
whether the birthplaf^e of the N.W. Br&hnian 
who liiul cooked it w^iih equal in eanctity to his 
own native district. Fo«)d prcporeil by a person of 
inferior caste cautfos defilement, and a niciulKsr of 
tint tiighcr castes therefore always cniplttVH a 
Brahman c^mk. I.<eather ennsoa donlenicnt, tbere- 
fore no one should cook with his shoes on. Pood 
cooked on board a ship causi^s defi lenient, there- 
fore native passengers travelling in a Isiat will 
Hoinetimcs intomijit their journey to c<M>k iUeir 
foorl on shore. The kitcdien should 1^ the most 
retired room in the house, so that no Sadras may 
look in and thus defile the earthen ve.Hso1s. It is 
also considere<l liighly improper to look at any 
one who is eating. The women, after preparing 
the dishes, wait on the men, and eat what is left by 
them ; tiiey never sit down to eat with the men. 
The orthodox fashion is to eat with the fiiigcr.s. Hie 
use of spoons, forks, or knivi^ iNUiig forbidden. 
Nothing must ever be touched with tlie left hand, 
which is used in the meanest office.s, and therefore 
considered unclean. Before oiitiug certain kinds of 
food, a person must wasli his hands and feet, and 
remove part of his clothing. The rice and otlier 
dishes are nervwl on a banana leaf or in small 
eartlieii vessels. Hindus take two meals a day, in 
the morning and evening ; but widows, jienitemts, 
and ascetics uiusl. not oat any tiling in the evening. 
The remains of food are thrown to the crows and 
the dogs. The gods and the evil spirits ore also te 
be given their share of each meal, with eertain 
attendant ceremonies. The Brahman, his meal 
being over, washes his hands, rinses his month, and 

S rgles his Uiroat, Many of these rules are novra- 
ys neglected, but social estimation can still be 
gauged by the degne to which the food and water 
toumied % the various castes will be accepted by 
others. Thus the Commissioner for the Census of 
1901 circulated for consideration a iivefuld division 
of castes, resting largely on a distinction between 
tliose from whom BfAhmaiis con lake water and 
those from whom they cannot. Water and pakka 
food, i.e. food prepare with gh% (clarified butter), 
generally go togetlior, so that a man can take 
water or pakka food touched by a member of any 
sub-caste of his own caste, but ne can entkaehchwi 
food, ».e. food prcfiared without ghi, only when pre- 
pared by a member of the same endogamous sub- 
division or sub-caste as that to which he belong. 
Most castes will take kachchha food prepared by 
Brftbmans, and many castes can take naikka food 
or water which has been touched by otner castes ; 
a Br&hman, on the other hand, would drink water 
carried in a lo^d by a low-caste man, if the lo^d 
belonged to the Brannian, but would refuse to drink 
from the low-caste man's lo^d. Difference of 
residence also operates as a bar to eating together, 
os in a recent case of two orderlies liolonging to the 
same sub-caste, both of whom declined to eat even 
pakka food prepared by the other, because their 
nomes were 50 miles apart. Brahmans on the 
Bombay side will, as a rule, not take water from 
any but other Brahiiians, generally only from the 
members of the sub-caste to which they belong. 

Ae regards the dietary, Brfthmans arc not allowed 
to taste meat, fish, or egjcpi, the killing of anim^ 
especiidly oxen, for foSS being considered an im 


pious act, This alistinence has gained ground 
among the inferior strata of society also, and the 
members of the Sftkta sect, who sacrifice certain 
animals and eat their flesh afterwarc^, are held in 
low estimation. It is true that a Sftkta cook is 
sometimes provided for those male members of a 
family ivho may feel disposed to oat mutton. 
The Bengal llftjputs, a landholding caste of high 
standing, eat the flesh of the &at, the door, 
the hare, the pigeon, quail, ana ortolan. But 
these animals, if not killed in hunting, must be 
slaughtered in a particular way catting the 
head off at a single stroke. Fish is uso considered 
lawful food among Uie Rajputs, and among many 
richer f amil les generally. Beef is greatly abhoneef. 
and the flesh of the bui&lo, pig, horse, camel, and 
oUier large animals is also viewed with disgust. 
In States ruled by Hindu princes it used to be on 
no actconnt permitted to kill a cow ; and even now 
the Society for the Protection of Cows is trying to 
prevent the slaughter of cows for food. The 
Muhammadan and European practice of killing 
oxen and cows has been the oanse of many quarrels 
in India. Only the lowest castes, such as the filthy 
Chum&rs (tanners) of N. India, eat beef, as well as 
]M)rk and fowls, and all manner of unclean food ; 
nor, like the gipsies of Euroiie, have they repug- 
nance to cooking the flesh of animals which have 
died a natural death. The touch of those castes 
jiollutea, and no Br&hman barber or washerman 
will work fur them. VegetabJcH and sweetmeats, 
which form the principal food of Brfthmans and 
Brfthmanizod coHica, are also subject to exceptions. 
Thus they reject garlic, onions, mushrooms, and 
other vegetables whose root or stem grows in the 
shajpe of a hciul. Turmeric, popjnsr, cummin, 
coriander, mustard seeds, and other spices are used, 
and impart a strong flavour to the pre^iaration. 
Alfsoholtc drinks are forbidden, and, as a rule, a 
respectable Hindu will not touch spirits such os 
toddy or arrack, or any other intoxicating drink, 
at least in public. Drunken habits would lead to 
prompt and iraominious expulsion from caste, and 
it is goneraliy in privacy only that high-caste 
natives of India break the law of temperance. 
The drunken orgies of the S&ktos are confined to a 
particular set, and to particular days. Water is 
the ordinary beverage of Hindus ; curdled milk 
diluted with water, butter-milk, and milk ore also 
favourite drinks. Tobacco is considered objection- 
able, but chewing betel after dinner, according to 
ancient custom, is believed to be wholesome and is 

^Most these rules are ancient, and may be 
traced in the sacred books and historical records of 
the principal religions of India. The prohibition 
of animal food and the sanctity of animal life are 
particularly insisted upon in Buddhism and Jainism. 
Thus king Ai^oka. who in early life had enter- 
tained no scruple aDont the killing of thousands of 
living creatures on the occasion oi a royal banquet, 
stopi^ this regular slaughter as he became 
gradually imbued with the spirit of Buddhist teach- 
ing. He ruled that only two peacocks and one 
deer were to be killed each day, and afterwards 
prohibited even this limited slaughter ; he abolished 
the royal hunt; and he published (in 243 B.O.) 
a stringent code of regulations applicable to all 
classes of the population regarding the slaying of 
animals for food in his empire. With Jain ascetics, 
the oath not to hurt is the first of the five great 
oaths which they ore required to take ; ana this 
oath includes not merely the intentional killing or 
hurting of living beings or plants ; it requires also 
a watcnfulnoBB over Sj\ functions of the body by 
which anything living might be injured. The Code 
of Manu is less severe, and its provisions on the sub- 
ject of animal food were therefore attacked in 
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Jftin wiitingB. Though not approving generally 
of animal food, Manu allows a Brahman to eat 
meat if hallowed by eacsred texts and used in 
aacrificing to the gods or ^nanes, or in showing 
honour to a guest (Manu, v. 316*. ). Again, in spite ox 
the general prohibition to eat flesh or fish, certain 
kinds of fish and birds are declared to be lawful 
food ; likewise, the porcupine, tiie hedgehog, the 
i^ana, the rhinoceros, the tortoise, and the hare 
(Manu, V. 11-18). Animabsacrifico was a recog- 
nized instituti^ in ancient Brahinouism, just as 
it is with tlie Saktas of the present day. Under 
more recent Brahinanical texts of law, however, the 
daughter of animals at a sacrifice or at the recep- 
tion of ^ests is forbidden in the present age of 
the world. In medical works, the Kohita fish 
{Oifprinut Rohita) is specially recommended to be 
eaten, as a remedy in various diseases. Of plants 
and vegetables, garlics, mushrooms, onions, and 
leeks are forbidden hy Manu (v. 19). One of the 
ancient medical texts preservid in the Bower MS 
contains a legend, according to which BrSlimana 
are not permitted to eat garlic, because it was 
generated from the drops of ambrosia which 
trickled from tlie demon Kahn’s heaxl after it waa 
cut off. The drinking of spirituous liquor is in- 
cludcxl among the five great sins, which are punish- 
able by a penance ending in death (Mann, xi. 01 f.). 
Hermits in the wood and ascetics are subject to 
special restrictions with regard to their diet (Manu, 
VI. 13 ff.), and analogous rules exist for Buddhist 
monks. Thus a Buddhistic canonical book men- 
tions as delicacies which a monk must never taste 
unless sick : ght, butter, oil, honey, sugar, fish, 
meat, milk, curds. The Br&hmanical lawlKmks 
further show that a Brahman took his food twice a 
day, eating nioderatoly, taking nothing between 
meaJs, ana ofifering part of his food to the gods 
and to his guests first of all. Some remnants of 
food were always to be left, and ofibred to dogs, 
crows, and low-caste persons. After a meal a little 
water had to be sipped. It was forbidden to eat 
in a ship, or sitting in the same row with un- 
worthy people, or together with one’s wife. It 
was considered the height of immodesty In a 
woman to eat Insfore her husband ; she had to be 
content with the remains of his meal. Long lists 
are given of those persons from whom a Brahman 
must accept no food, as, from a madman, a spy, 

a ennnch, an unfaithful wife, etc. Speciid {len- 
ances are ordained for eating the food of persons 
whose food may not be eaten, or forbidden food, or 
food blemished by the contact with impure men 
or things. The eating or chewing of oetel-leaf 
{t&mbuMbhak^V^m) is recommend^. 

XiRVEATCXs.— on ths Cmaut India, 1001 ; J. A. 
Dubois, Hindu ITannsrs, CuaComi, and Ctr9inwnU%, tr. Besu- 
chomp, Oxf. ISOO ; S. C. Bose, Tha Hinduan at they are, tend. 
1881; IQI, new od., tend. 1008: M. WUlisms, Indian IF<f- 
dom3, do. 1870; *Bscied Laws of the Aryss/ tr. G. Biihlor, In 
8BJS, Tols. U. xlv. ; * Menu,* tr. O, Buhler, iO. voL sxv.; 'Minor 
Lawbooks,' tr. J. Jolly, ib, vol. xxxiii. ; H. Kem, Manual 
Indian Muddhitm, Strsssbuig. 1806 (in Biihler*s JSneyeiopedia 
of Indth Aryan Rtttareh) * A P. R. Hoernle, The htnotr 
Manmoript, Calcutta, 1808 ; G. BUhler, On the Indian Seet 
tht Jainaa, tr. Burgess, Loud. 1008; V. A Smith, Marly 
iMary ^indto^ Oxf. 1008. J. JoLLY. 

FOOD FOR THE DEAD.— The custom of 
providing food for the dead, which appears in al’ 
ages and in most parts of the world, is based upon 




massacre of slaves and dependents, whose spirits 
are believed to accompany the spirit of their master. 

x. Objects of the rite.— Tlie common explanation 
•f such rites is that they are intended to make the 
eparted soul so comfortable in death-land that it 
may have no inducement to return and annoy the 
survivors. But this is not the only reason that has 
been sug^ted for this and Hie kindred custom of 
burying his goods with tlie dead man. Crawley 
'Mystia Roa€, J^mdon, 1902, p. 98) argues tliat the 
^»ractice is generally based on the dread of contact 
with articles belonging to the dead, which have 
become infected with tlie tabu of the corpse ; and 
^hat the idea of providing for the wants of the 
ipirit, though often combined with the dread of 
tabu, is probably later in origin. Other explana- 
■ions, less satisfactory, have been suggested. Thus 
,he presence of flint implements in cinerary urns at 
bhe Komano-British cemetery of Beaford has been 
accounted for by some symbolic meaning attached 
to them ; some suppose the sharp flints to be the 
knives with whicli the BUTvivors lacerated them- 
selves as a sign of grief ; otliers believe that the 
intention was to lay the ghost of the dead, flints 
and other stones from which it is possible to 
extract lire being said to bo efficncious in prevent- 
ing the ghost from ‘ walking * {JAI vi. SOS, quoting 
Douce, Illiutrationt of Shakesptrt^ London, 1807, 
IL 224 ; Arch, Jowm, xxii. 117 ; Archaeologia, xlii. 
428, xliii. 422). It is, however, impossibre to dis- 
sociate flint weapons from the other arms and 
implements laid with the dead to enable them to 
provide for their wants in the other world. 

Jevons {Introd, to Hist. ^ ltd, p. 194 f.) en- 
deavours to establish a grodfatiun in this class of 
custom. Comparing focm ofl’urings to the dead 
with those of hair and blood, he remarks ; 

'OriffinsUy, the deed were supposed to eulTer from hunger 
end Uunt se the living do, end to require food— for which they 
were dependent on the Uvlng. Eventually, the funeral feaete 
were interpreted on Uie analogy of thoee at whitli the g^ 
feasted with their worehiitpera. . . . The food-offering is, how- 
ever, more inVeresUng in one way than the offerings of blood 
or hur : It enables ue to date anoestor-wonhUi relatively. It 
was not until sgricultnral limes that ttie sacrificial rite became 
the cheerful feast st which the bonds of fellowship were re- 
newed between the god end his worshipiiers. It could not 
therefore have been until agricultural times that the funeral 
feast came to be interpreted on the analogy of the sacrifldal 
feast.' 

This he believes to be corroborated by the fact 
that ancestor- worship dates from the rise of Hie 
family, 'a comparatively late institution in the 
history of society.’ 

It may be true that ralsBolithic man in Europe 
had no conception of the existence of the spirit 
after death, and was, therefore, not under the 
necessity of preparing for its wants in the other 
world ; but even so primitive a race as the Taa- 
manians, who hud reached the Palieolithio staga 
of culture, though there is no evidence that they 
provided food for the dead, used to plaoe a spear 
in the grave, * to fight with when he is asleep ’ (Ling 
Both, Aborigines of Tiumania\ Halifax, 1899, 

p. 110). 

3. Prevalence of the custom.— Practices of this 
kind can lie traced to a remote antiquity. 

(1) Aneisnt Britain, eto.— Thua pottery in the 
sha^ of what are known as ‘xotm-vessels’ has 
been found, in association with both burnt and un- 
burnt liodies, in the round and long British barrows 
and in pre-historio Swedish interments (Windle, 
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departure from the body, is often regards as a 
tiny, feeble entity, conscious of the same wants as 
those which it feit in life, and dependent, at leas^ 
until it attains its final rest, upon the pious can 
of the survivors. The Bome belief appears in thi 
provision of clothes, weapons, and even companions, 
for the spirit in the next world. The last usage 
is illostrated by the rite of sail (g.v.), and by the 
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Montolius, CMlisation of Sweden, Eng. tr. 1888, 
p. 35 ; cf. above, vol. L p. 671'’). Details of articloH 
of this kind ifound in British interments are 
describoi in Brit. Mus. Guide to the Antiquities 
of the Early Iron Age, 1906, p. 107 IT. 

(2) Greece, — In the Eekuia of Homer, when 
Odysseus visits death -land, the spirits of the dead 
ore too feeble to bold converse with him until Hiey 
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are refreshed with a draught of blood. He digs a 
pit {p60p0t) 

*M It ware * cubit In length and breadth, and about it poured 
a drink-offerinu to all the deaci, flnt with mead and thereafter 
with tweet wine, and (or a tliird time with water ; and 1 eprinkled 
white mead thereon, and entreated with many prayers the 
•trengthteat headt of the dead. . . . But when 1 had beRought 
the tnbes of the dearl with vowt and prayers. 1 took the sheep 
and cut their throats over the treuoh, and lo 1 the spirits of 
the dead that bo dei>arted irathered them from out of ISrebus ' 
(Od. si. 28 ff.>. 

Hence arone among the early Greeks the practice 
of providing the grave with a funnel, down which 
blood and other drink-ofierings might be poured 
for tlie refreshment of the spirit (of. above, vol. i. 
p. SSd'*). At Mycenie the round altar, which stood 
exactly over the fourth grave, was used for sacrifices 
of animals or human beings ; and down its funnel 
the blood was poured into the grave (Ridgeway, 
Early Aqe of ureeee, Cambridge, 1001, i. 7). At 
the llipylon cemetery at Athens, the corpse is found 
laid in the grave, which is then covered with wood, 
and the shaft filled nearly to the ton, a small space 
being left unfilled ; in this space tiie tomb monn> 
ment, usual Iv a large painted vase, is set. The 
space round tne vase thus served as a sort of trench, 
communicating W means of the shaft direct with 
the dead body. Further, many of the vases have 
a hole in the bottom, to allow the food and drink 
placed witliin tiiem to reach the shade ImsIow {FL 
lii. 536 iT.). In the archaic cemetery at Thera, the 
offerings to the dead include oxen, swine, sheep, 
goats, and rabbitiS, the last being found only in 
tlie jiooreRt graves (JHS xxii. 393). In later times 
wo find a cii'ango in Greek sentiment, as is shown 
by the lines: *in the cold shadows underground 
the gh(»st will not be comforted by ointments and 
garlands lavished on the tomb ; the dead man will 
not drink’ {AnihoL Pal, xi. 8). The custom, 
however, of consulting the wishes of the departed 
in the provision made for his wants appears in the 
Greek Hero*oultn8 (Frazer, Pauaantojt^ London, 
1808, iv. 24) ; and the drain as an adjunct to the 
tomb still survives in the ghost-houses of Tunis 
{Man, iii. 57). In the Greek islands the practice 
of feeding the dead survives to the present day. 
Cakes {xdWvpa) of wheat adorned with sugar-plums, 
honey, sesame, and liasil are presented to the dead. 

* SometlmM they osll these or bleeeed oskee, out of 

euphony, no doubt ; tbeee sre put on the tombi on 

lUted daye after the decease, with additional lamentatione, 
and remind one forcibly of the ancient feasts for the dead which 
were likewiee offered on stated days' (Jili zv. S80). 

(3) Home , — The Romans observed the rite of 
feeing the dead at the dies parentales in February, 
when 

' the family would uo In proceeaton to the grave, not only to see 
that alt was well with him who abode there, but to present him 
with offerincB of water, wine, milk, honey, oil, and the blood 
of black victims ; to deck the tomb with flowers, to utter once 
more the solemn Kreetiiig and farewell (iS'ofse, lancCs pamu), 
to partake of a meal with the dead ' (Fowler, Itoman mtivala, 
London, ItiOO, p. 808 ; and see J. E. Harrison, Proltg,, 0am- 
bridge, 1003, p. 40 ft.). 

As among the Greeks, a funnel for libations, 
connecting tlie surface of the ground with the grave 
below, has been observed in Ronian graves (Man, 
Pompeii, Eng. tr,, 1899, pp. 421, 427). The placing 
of food on the bier before cremation is attested by 
Catullus (lix. * vidistis ipso rapere de rogo coenam ’). 

(4) Bafylon andAseyria. — The frequent presence 
of shells in Babylonian interments (unless they were 
intended as amulets or as a substitute for rood in 
the form of fish) is still unexplained ; but instanoee 
of deposits of food are common (Jastrow, Bel, of 
Bab, and Ass,, Boston, 1898, p. 598). In auch 
graves the dead man is provided with clay jars and 
dishes containing food— his favourite wme, dates, 
fish, fowl, game, or a boar's head, and even stone 
representations of provisions which were lasting 
suratitutes for the reality ; he was supplied with 
weapons to proteot his food-store (Maspero, Dawn 


of Civ,, London, 1896, p. 080). Vniies, spoons, and 
ornaments are found in Assyrian tombs (Layard, 
Nineveh and He Bemain^, London, 1849, ii. 18). 

(6) Egypt, -An Egypt, Flinders Petrie {Man, vii. 
113) describes the evolution of the custom from 
the earliest times. From the pre-historio age to 
that of tlie Vth dynasty a mat was laid on the 
grave, with a pan of food ufion it. Afterwards this 
otfering was carved in stone as a table of oireringi, 
to give permanent satisfaction to the soul. By tne 
time of the Xth dynasty the stone table was copied 
as a pottery tray of offerings. To the tray was 
next added a shelter, copied from the Bedawl tent } 
then came a shelter on columns, on which in later 
times a hut was placed; then followed chambers 
with wind-openings, roof, courts, and a verandah 
on the roof. Next we find complete two-storey 
houses. Finally, these are furnisiied with models 
of a couch, chair, stool, water-jars, and the figure 
of a woman making bread for the departed. Food 
and drink were placed for the ka on the table of 
offerings in the tomb, *for otherwise he might 
suffer hunger and thirst, or even, so the Egyptians 
thought, 1)6 obliged to feed on his own excreta’ 
(Kmian, Life in Ancient Egypt, London, 1894, p. 
3^7). Such offerings were paintM on the walls of 
the tomb, in order to provide the dead with this 
shadowy food, and the reciter-priest was required 
to repeat certain magical formulee, conjuring each 
visitor to the tomb, by what he held most sacred — 
by his children, his office, his king, and by the 
god of his house — to say ‘ thousands of bread, beer, 
0 X 011 , and geese,’ on behalf of the deceased (id. 308). 
In the remarkable temple recently excavated at 
Thebes, on one of the sarcophagi 
'offsrltiMsre being made to the priestess, while an attendant 
dresses tier hair and occasionally inserts a hairpin into her 
coiffure. A priest milks a cow for her. and afterwards brinipi 
her the cup, saying : " This is for thee, drink what I give." On 


another a priest brings a bowl of beer, saying : " Beer for thy 
ghost I'" (TAs Timea, 22nd June, 1906 ; and c(. above, vol. i. 

PHn _ . 


(0) Modem Africa,--Ah!e people of Daiiomey 
plant a flat-toppod iron on the grave, oyer whicn 
water, rum, or blood is |K>urcd as a libation to the 
deceased (Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peovlea, Loudon, 
1890, p. 159). The Yoruba tribes place food, rum, 
and cowrie-shells in the grave, and sprinkle the 
corpse with the blood of a he-goat (Ellis, Yoruba- 
speaking Peoples, London, 1 894, p. 158). The people 
of Ashanti saerifice animals on the grave, and, in 
the case of a man of rank, place there food and 
palm-wine for some months ; tne spirits of the sacri- 
uced animals accompany the soul to Shramanadzi 
or death-land {TM’apetJdng Peoples, London, 1887, 
p. 240 f.). M, H. Kinsley (Travels, London, 1897, 
p. 494) describes offerings of food and spirituous 
liquor made in the W. African death-huts. The 
Wakonde people in British Central Africa place on 
the buj^ -mound little baskete of meal or pots of 
native beer (H. Johnston, British Central Africa, 
London, 1897, p. 446 ; A. Werner, Natives of Brit. 
Central Africa, London, 1906, p. 62). 

(7) Scythians. — According to Her^otus (iv. 73), 

* when any one dies, his nasrest of klo lay him upon a wagon, and 
take him round to all hla friends In succession : each receives 
them In turn, and entertainB them with a banquet, whereat the 
dead man Is served with a portion of all that is set before the 
others' (Rawliason's tr.). 

(8) China. — In no other part of the world, perhaps, 
has the rite of feeding the dead been so oarefuily 
prescribed as in China. The ancient books describe 
how the mourners observed a rigid fmit, *all the 
food in the house having to be saorificiMl to the 
deceased ’ (de Groot, Bsl. Syat. qf China, Leyden, 
1892 ff., i. 27). The custom of filling the mouth of tlie 
corpse with morsels has now weu-nigh fallen into 
disuse at Amoy ; but, 

■before taking their usual breakfast, the deceeaed's wife and 
ohUdren arrange a bowl of eooked rice, and in manyoaeeealeoa 
dishof vegetaUce, bean-emrd, or the like, on a table at the right 
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tend ildnof th* ted. Ttey enrefuny add a pair of chopatloln' 
i. S9). In fonnar timaa, when tba bodiaa of iprandeat ware 
■torad in the dwalliiur for a cunsicierabla time, between the •true- 
tura which concealed the coAIn and the coffin itiwir, the frienda 
plaoad baakete Ailed with parched irrain and dried Aah and meat, 
whloh wara intended aa food for the dead (i6. 1. VOX * Durinif the 
Unit Mvan waaka of mourning, eapeciolly before the morning and 
araning meal, obaiaanoa la dona to the apirit, aooompanlad with 
loud lamantatlona. A portion of food la on tlieae oooaalona pra- 
aantad to the daoeaaed' (Oray» China, London, ISTH, I. 2851 

(9) Maiapi , — At the grave of a Soiiiaug^ Skeat 
obeerved coco-nuts used for holding small quantities 
of rice, and one containing water, placed near the 
corpse ; the Sakai offer betel-nut an<l tobacco to the 
corpse as it is lowered into the nave, and place rice 
and cakes upon it ; the Jakun lay Imiled nee at the 
foot and middle of the mound, the former for the 
spirit of the deceased, the latter for those of dead 
parents and relatives who come to visit Uie de- 
ceased ; the Orang Lant give the corpse betel -nut 
and areca-nut, warning it not to call the survivors 
or require anything from them in future {Pagan 
Races, London, 1906, ii. 92, 90, 105, 109, 116). The 
Siamese car^ food to the tombs of their dead 
parents, * which the beasts do eat* (de la LouHre, 
Uist, Rcl, of the Kingdom of Siam, Eng. tr. 1693, 
p. 125). 

(10) /icimsoatuf Melanesia. — ^Amongthe Kay ana, 
at the lying in state of the dead, the corpse is 
dressed in his liest clothes, with a cigar hxed in his 
mouth, and seated with his betel-box at bis aide, as 
if he were alive ; the Dayaks collect boiled rice and 
other delicacies, which are * thrown through the 
opening at the back of the house, and the waller 
is fetched to effect their transmission to Hades. 
Slie comes again to the house of mourning ... to 
call upon the adjutant bird ... to do her bidding in 
t!on veying the amcles of thepana to the other world. * 
Sometimes the presence of the dead at the funeral 
feast is secured oy the aid of the waller, who flings 
behind the house for their conveyance a piece of 
bamboo in which rice has been boiled ; tins serves 
as a boat. 

*The deed srs beltevsd to build housm, moke poddy fsrmi, 
end go through *11 the drudgary of * labtiurlng life, and to ba 
•nbjeot to the lame Inequalities of condition and of fortune as the 
living are here. And as men helped each other in life, so death, 
they think, need not out asunder the bond of mutual inter* 
changes of kindly service ; they can assist the dead with food 
and other nroessaries : and the dead oan he equally generous in 
bestowing upon tliem medicines of magic-nl virtue, amulets and 
talianians of all kinds to help them in the work of life ’ (Both, 
JfoHvss Sarawak, London, 1890, 1. 143, 2(Ki, 208, 218X 

In Melanesia a small portion of food is thrown to 
the dead. 

* It is hardly thought that this becomes in fant the food of the 
departed, but somehow it is to their advantage, at any rata it 
yig ssas them* (Oodrington, The ifstoasndns, Oaford, 1801, p. 

At a sacrifice the invocation to the dead runs thus : 

* Chief in war ! we sacriAoe to you with this pig, that you may 
help us to smite that place : and whateoever we shall carry away 
shall be your property, and we also will be yours ' (ik, 129), 

The deatn meals, according to the same writer, 
are 

* disUnetly omnmemovatlve, but are not altogether devoid of 
the purpose of benoAting the dead ; it is thought that the ghost 
is gratifled by the remembrance shown of him. and honoured 
by Ihe handsome nerformanoe of the duty ; the living also solace 
tbamielves in their grief, and satisfy something of their sense of 
loss by affectionate oommemoration ' (t6. 27lX 

In Samoa, when the dead body was laid in the 
grave, a pig was taken to tlie place, and its head 
chopped off and throvm into the grave to be buried 
with the body ; this was supposed to prevent the 
disease spreading to other members of the family, 
apparently because the angry spirit was believed 
to be pacified by the oflennj^ (Turner, Samoa, 
London, 1884, p. 836). In Fiji, when a child of 
rank died, 

*tha body was placad In a box, and hung from the tls<bsam 
of ths ohJsf temple, and for eome monthe the best of food wss 
taken to it dally, tha tearer approaching with tha greatest 
respset, and after having waited as long as a parson would be 
in taking amcal, clapping their hands as when a chief has done 
satliw. and then retiring* (WUliame, Fiji onA the Fifians, 
London, 1868. i. 101f.)L 


{\l) Australia and New Zealand . — The Arunta 
tribe do not seem to practise this rite ; their Rpirits 
* kill and eat all manner of game, but always un- 
cooked, for they are not siipjiosed to liave any fires, 
and not seldom they steal game which has been 
grounded, but not killed on the spot, by men* 
(Siiencer-Gillon *, p. 516 f. ). Some of the S.£. tribes 
believe that the spirit warms itself at fires left 
burning in the burii, and eats scraps of food left 
at such places (Howitt, p. 438). Among the Dieri, 
if the deceased was a person of infiuoiice, food is 
plimed for many days at the grave, and in winter 
a fire is lighted so that the spirit may warm itself ; 
if the food at the grave is not touched, it is supposed 
that the ghost is not hungry {ib. 448). The Kukata 
lay a drinking vessel on the grave, and a yam-stick 
is left with the corpse of a isvonian, in order that 
she may procure her own food ; on the Herbert 
River fo€»a and water are often placed on the 
grave (t5. 460, 470, 474). In Queensland, tobacco, 
matches, fooii, a pipe, and other tilings are left 
each night at the grave, and the gift is announced 
to the spirit (Roth, Ethnolugica!. Studies among the 
North-west-Central Queensland Aborigines, Kris- 
bane, 1897, p. 165). Among the Maoris of New 
Zealand, 

*whcu a nenoQ died, food wae placed by hie aide, and eome 
i him in t* 


I the grave, as it was luppoiM'd the einril of the 
- . r€ ilea a Maui, 


also witli 1 

deceased fed on the epirit of the food * (^eylor, 7*c 
London, 1866, 1870, p. 220). 

(12) India. — Some examples of this practice have 
been given in vol. i. p. 450 f. At the cremation of 
a Toda, food, including grain, rice, jaggery, limes, 
and honey, is placed in the folds of Llie cloak in 
which the corpse is wrappeil, and in a metal bowl 
(liivcrs. The Todas, Loudon, 1906, pp. 361, 380, 
394). The Khdsis of Assam hang over the corpse a 
* basket containing pieces of the siunificed animals. 
A dish containing eatables, and betel -nut, and a 
iar of water are placed near the head of the corpse 
oy way of oflering refreshment to the spirit of the 
departed * ; money is laid near it for the jiurchasc 
of food on the way ; pieces of the yolk of an egg, 
loaves of bread, the leg of a fowl, and the lower 
jaws of the animals which have been sacriJiccri are 
put inside the cairn before it is dosed ; similar 
ofl'erings ore made after the removal of the Inines 
to the tribal ossuary (Gurdon, 2'he Khasis, London, 
1907, pp. 133, 135, 137, 141 ; and cf. Stack. The 
Mikirs, Loudon, 1908, p. 29; Lewin, Wild Rates 
of S.E, India, London. ), p. 214). Tiie feeding 
of the dead is inconsistent witn the beliefs of ortho- 
dox Iluddhists, Jains, and Lingftyats. Hut among 
the degraded MahAy&na Baddliists of Tibet, at the 
noontide meal in the monasteries, 

*lay ■arvants bring to the cells a meal consisting of tea, meat, 
and pOk (a oake of wheat or tsatn-pa). Of this food, some must 
be left as a gift to the hungry manst, llaritl and her sons. The 
fragments for this purpose are carefully collected by the ser* 
vants and thrown outride the temple bufldingMi where they arc 
ronsumed by dogs and birds' (L. A. Waddell, tiuddhuna u/ 
Tibet, London, 1^, p. 219X 

(13) Arnerica. — The wild tribes of Central 
America, when a corpse was embalmed, used to 
bring food, wine, and the weapons of the dead man, 
place them in a canoe, and carry them in procession 
round his house ; these things were burned, ' the 

n >]e believing that the fumes and smoke ascended 
le soul of the dead and was pleasing and ac- 
ceptable to him ’ (Bancroft, NR, 1875, i. 783). In 
W. America, among the Californians, money is 
placed in the mouth of the dead. The New Mexi- 
cans place in the grave several kinds of food, and 
the utensils and implements with w'hich the dead 
man eanied his living, while on the lips of dead 
infants milk is dropped from the mother's breast. 
The Corahs of Mexico, if the deceased posses^ 
cattle, placed meat upon sticks in the held, Jest 
the spirit might claim the herds he formerly owned. 
The Central Americans place food with the dead 
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to support them on their long journey. Among 
the MoHciuitos, a hut stored with food, drink, and 
other artifdes is erected over the grave ; the water 
which diHappears from the |»orous jars in suppose^l 
to have lieen drunk by the spirit, and it is a good 
sign if birds eat the fo«wl (id. i. %9, 590, 641, 709,« 
744). The (/arajae of Brazil lay with the corpse 
an ample Ktore of liananas and other foo<l, which 
is renea'ed from time to time (I). G. Brintou, TAe 
American Jiace, New York, 1891, p. 261). 

(14) Modem Europe. — ^The ciiHtoin prevails even 
ill England. Some years ago, while a grave was 
being dug in Bucklobury churchyard, an old grave 
was disturlicd, and two bottles of beer were un- 
oartheil. 

‘ Th«y had bean buried aocordinq^ to a nuatom with the body 
of a persoti who wae (riven to drink, and in order to give him a 
fair Start In the land to whinh he had journeyed ' (FI* x. 2ri8>. 

in India, brandy and cigars have been depoKited 
on the tomb of a Eurofiean who was addicteJ to the 
use of such luxuries in liis lifetime (Crooke, PIt\ 
1896, ii. 199 ; Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in S. 
Jndiat Madras, 1906, p. 296 f.). In Brittany at the 
present day the hollow of the tombstone is lilled 
with holy water, and milk libations are poured 
upon it. 

*Un that night the lupper is left spread in every household, 
and the tire liurniiig, so that the souIh of the dead may come 
from the graveranlto food and to warm Uieinselves ' (M. It. 
Cox, Jntrod. to Fulk4ar*t Jxindoti, IHUA, p. &A). 

3. The funeral feast. — An extension of the prac- 
tice of feeding the dead is found in the custom of 
the funeral feast, at which, to mark the solidarity 
of the clan, the kinsmen enjoy a sulonin meal in the 
presence of the dead. Jevons (op. cit. 47) suggests 
os one motive for the custom that 
*ln the fuiMt whloh is sprea«l with the dead man's favourite 
dell43uoie8. to tempt his soul tf> return, we may have the oiigin 
of the funeral (eaHta and wakes, which are universal.* 

llarthuid (LE ii. 278 if.) shows rimsoiis to believe 
that the 

* most arciialc form. If barbarity be a test of archaism, in which 
it is known to us, is where the meat is nothing less than the 
con^ of the departed kinsman.' 

Thin savage rite, he siiggests, sometimes under- 
goes a natural transformation into eating with the 
dead ; but wherever a special food, such as beans, 
in used, it may be suspected to reprenent the flesh of 
the dead man. Thin is illustrated by the remark- 
able custom, prevailing in Sicily and Perugia, 
when, at the festival of All Souls (2iid November), 
swoetinoats impresseii with images of skulln, bones, 
skeletonn, souls in Purgatory, and the like, are 
eaten. This is called * eating the dead* (th. ii. 
288 n.). This funeral feast undergoes a further 
development when, as with the Hindus, it becomes 
periodic4il ; or when, an at the Hallow-e’en rites 
perfonned in varionn parts of Europe, food is pre- 
pared in the house, the do<irs are thrown open, and 
the dead are inviM to enter and feast (id. ii. 812 ; 
cf. also EEE i. ^f.). 

Modes by which food is supplied to the dead. 

he iiKNies by which food in supplied to the dead 
are varied. Sometimes, as among the Lingftyats 
of 8. India, death is ant icipated by placing food in 
the mouth of the dying person (BO xxi. 150). 
Others place food in the mouth of the dead, as in 
some discs recorded in this article. In Malabax, 
when the corpse is laid on the pyre, rice is scattered 
over the face and mouth, and pieces of gold are 
placed over the nine openings of the body (Logan, 
^antiof of the District ofMaJlnhar, Madras, 1887-01, 
i. 120). The Todas drop milk into the mouth of 
the dead ; the Gnlgulifts of Bengal pour spirits on 
bis li|>s and kill a cock to feed the spirit (Rivers, 
op. cit. 343; Risley, TO i. 303). It is a very 
common practice to lay food on the grave, on the 
theory that the souls of the dead reside perma- 
nently here, the belief in a separate realm of souls 
growing up under advancing culture and displacing 
the earlier tradition. The YoruUa of W. Africa, 


after the funeral feast, cam to the grave the bones 
of the fowls and sheep which were sacriiiced. 'Ail 
the articles which the deceased had in daily use, 
such 08 his pipe, the mat on which he slept, the 
plate or vessel from which be ate, his oalawtshes, 
and other things of small value, are carried out 
into the bush and burned’ (Ellis, Voruba-^eahing 
Peoples, 169). The Dayaks bang necessaries for 
the dead on branches of siiecial trees, or lay them 
near the grave (Roth, Natives oj Sarawak^ 1. 149). 
The Roman silicemium seems to have been a 
funeral feast held on the day of the funeral, and 
by the grave (Smith, Diet. Ant.^, Tendon, 1890, L 
893 ; Bmcker, Galltu^, London, 1880, p. 520). Some- 
times ike foi^ is stored in little huts for Uie use of 
the dead. The Bahima of Uganda believe that 
the ghosts of the common folk have no special 
aliode, hut wander about near the kraals ; they 
have little huts in which food, drink, and clothing 
are stored (JAI xxxvii. 102). The Karenni of 
Upper Bunna build a small structure on four posts 
over the grave, and in this are plac^ various kinds 
of corn (Gazetteer Upper Burma, X. i. 528). It is 
the custom of many races to spread sand or dust 
near the place where the food for the dead is laid, 
and next morning any marks found in it are ex- 
amined to ascertain into which animal, bird, insect, 
etc., the soul of the deceased has migrated. Some- 
times, again, the spirit is supposed to haunt the 
house, and here food is provided. At the funeral 
feast of the Nagas of Assam each member of his 
sept in perfect silence throws a piece of liver out- 
side the house for the wandering ghost (i/A/xavL 
197). Or the offering is made on the road by which 
the corpse or bones have been carried. The Khasis 
of Assam, who dread the attack of spirits, when 
bringing the bones of the dead for storage In the 
ossuary, lay out grains of rii^, especially on river 
bonks, ana, in the case of a specially iuali|0>Ant 
spirit, let a fowl loose in the jungle as an oiieriug 
(JAI L 132). Or, in the belief that the food is 
conveyed to the spirit by the agency of water, the 
Khyoungtha of Burma lay the food aside for a 
short time, and then fling it into a river (Burma 
Gazetteer, ii. 687). On the same principle the 
Kanowit of Borneo use what are called * soul -boats,’ 
in which necessaries for the use of the dead are 
floated out to sea, with a strong ebb tide flowing, 
to meet the spirit (Roth, Natives oj Saratvak, 1. 
145). I^metimes the feeding of the dead takes a 
vicarious form, os when, in India, Brfthmans are 
entertained, in the belief that they will pass on the 
food for the use of the spirit, in this class may 
l>erhapB be placed the feeding of the so-called ' sin- 
oater,^ of which numerous instances are given by 
Hartland (LP ii. 219 AT.). But the acconnts of the 
custom are not free from difficulty, and the facts 
have been much disputed. Lastly comes the rite, 
common in India and elsewhere, of oflering food 
to something representing the dead man— a reed 
fixed near the place where the obsequies were per- 
formed ; a stone known os the ' life-stone,’ whiob 
is believed to be the refuge of the spirit ; or, finally, 
an image of the deceased which is placed among 
the representations of the family ancestors, to 
whom periodical oflerings ore made. 

IdTWUTUsa— In addition to tho other authoritiee cited in 
the article, of. cap. Tylor, PtimUive Cuttwre^, 19(13, xi ; J. 6. 
Pimzer, JAI xv. Siff. : Hartland, Legend qfPenews, 1894, Ch. 
xiii. ; Robertoon Smith, Ret. Sem.^, 1894, p. SlSfl.; Jevoni, 
Inirod. to the Biti. of RsUffion, 1890, p. 46ff. 
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FOOL, FOLLY (BibUcal).*— x. In EV of the 
OT these two terms are the renderings of several 
groups of Heb. words. The most frequent in 
ocenrrenoe and the most important of them are 

1 For anything beloniring Co these terms in their ordinary 
leiiM, eee such artt. aabnaaiiBaAnoB, BiviinnciiiT (Mental^ 
IsaaiiiTT. See also Wmdom. 
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Sp), n^pf. In addition 
arrogant’) in three paBsageB of the 
2®“)» (chiefly in Ec.), 

7^9, Job 1*) are to be noted ae be- 
, _ same class of ternui. Viewed from 

the Btanduoint of Biblical theology, (*aimple*), 
(‘brottBhnesB*), p (* Booffer’), ouf^it to be grouped 
with these words. Not one of these Hebrew words 
rendered * fool ’ and * folly ’ denotes mental aberra- 
tion or incapacity. They are a part of the techni- 
cal terminology of the Hebrew pokhmaht although 
they are not ezclusively found in the books of the 
Wi^om Literature. They constitute the contri- 
bution which this side of Hebrew genius made to 
the OT conception of sin. Folly is the antitliesis 
of wisdom, and, con^uently, this terminology de- 
picts sin in opposition to, and in contrast with, 
Divine wisdom. In the later books of the ^okhmah 
Litmture the Divine attribute of wisdom is per- 
sonified, and it is certainly hypostatized in those 
that are extra-canonical, wiraom thus conceived 
is God’s agent in creation, who has ordained the 
laws governing nature and the lives of men. 
Human wisdom is, as it were, a reflex of tlie Divine, 
and consists in the caisicity to learn the Divine 
laws controlling men, and in the ability to conform 
human life and action to them. Whoever lacks 
this insight and power is styled a fool, and his 
conduct folly. As wisdom, so also is folly an 
ethico-religious concept. This is succinctly ex- 
pressed : * The fear of Jehovah is the beginning of 
wisdom : but the foolish despise wisdom and in- 
struction’ (Pr P, cf. 9**^). The attempt has been 
made to distinguish liotween the conception of 
folly without the Wisdom books and that within. 
Historically it would be more accurate to regard 
the fully developed and sharply defined conceptions 
of Proverlw and the Apocrynhal liooks as the 
crystallization of ideas long hma in solution by the 
Hebrew mind, for •folly* occurs very early in OT 
Literature (Gn 34^ [J]). 

The strongest and most widely distributed term 
is n&hUl^ ^ultory, incest, and rape are termed 
; Achan’s sin, the advice of Job’s wife and 
the theories of his friends, practical atheism (Ps 14^), 
the hostility of a heathen nation (Ps 74^*), all come 
under this catej^ry. ‘Fool* and •folly’ scarcely 
give the force of the original ; • senseless ’ would to 
a more adequate rendering (Driver, DeuU p. 256). 
Those terms would then indicate the moral and 
religions insensibility of the human soul^ to the 
ethiw demands of (rod. The fullest definition of 
a fool in the sense of nObOl is found in Is 32* : • For 
a fool (nd5df)Bpeaketli folly (n*’5df(S/i), and his heart 
worketh iniquity.* Then foUow two ei^exegetical 
clauses, • to practise profaneness and to utter error 
against Jehovah.’ Thus tlie fool is blasphemous 
and godless, while his utter disregard for his fellow- 
men appears in his pur|>ose, • to make empty the 
soul of the hungry and to cause the drink of the 
thirsty to fail.* 

In the Book of Proverbs V'in and are the 
standing designations for the same class of men. 
Etymologically they signify tlie dullard and the 
stupid, have a • mind made thick, darkened, 
become like crude matter.’ The stupidity of such 
men renders them incapable of recognizing tlie laws 
which God’s wisdom has ordained for the regulation 
of human life and conduct. They are incapable of 
making ethical distinctions, because their under- 
stanc^g is too darkened for the vision of Divine 
wisdom and her laws. The fool’s stupidity is 
manifested in many qualities; he is inattentive, 
obtuse, inimt in expression, fond of folly, impro- 
vident, induereet, shameless, untrustworthy, un- 
alterable, disgusting, and dangerous. All these 
qualities are conceived in the ethico-relicdons spirit. 

a. The same terminology is found in the Wisdom- 


to tiiese (* 
Psalter (6* 73* 
*•59 (U2“ cf. n 
longing to the i 
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books of the Apocrypha, Sirach, and the Wisdom 
of Solomon. In describing the sinner Sirach uses 
the following terms : dgpwv, do'i^verot, dp^/vyras, 

dvflUdevrot, dsdpdcos (LXX renderings of the Hob. 
words discussed above). In this section of the 
Apociypha the fool and the ungodly man are iden- 
'tical (Sir 22”, Wis 3” et of.}, while wisdom and 
piety are synonyms (Wis 4*). 

3. In the NT • fool ’ and • folly ’ represent several 
Greek words, and in most of Uie passages they have 
no tinge of the Hebraic meaning, but distinct traces 
of this technical terminology of &e HvJchmah Litera- 
ture are discernible in the Gospms and PJpistles. 
When Jesus said, • Whosoever shall say, Thou fool 
{fuapi)i shall be in danger of hell fire’ (jflt 6”), when 
He denounced the Pharisees as * fools ’ (/scii/>o(, Mt 
23”' ”), and in the parable of the Kich Fool (d^p^s, 
Lk 12“), He unquestionably used those terms with 
a strong ethico-religious force sucli as they had in 
the OT. St. Paul gives evidence of similar OT 
influence in his use of the phrase • senseless (dori/perot) 
heart ’ in Ro 1". 

4. In Rabbinical Hebrew the terms V*p?, 

are iisetl with the ethico-religious moaning of 
the ffokhmah, while miid, with a similar force 
occur frequently in the Mishna. 


LiTSKATiiRa— T. K. Cheyas, Jah and Sobmum, l^ndon. 
18K7 ; H. Cremer, Wtirterb, der HT GriUimt», Qotha, 1008, 
adrvMrov, aodCa ; P. DeliUtsch, Frovtrbu^ Kiigr. tr., 

fSdinburKh, lH7fi ; Fey, Die eitUiehen Aneehauuiiffpn doe note 
immucAen SjrruehbuihM, IlsUc, 1886; W. Frankenberg 
Spriiche, Gcittnnaen, 1898, DOArim; J. Kenuedy, Hebrew 
^ymmyifu, London, 189B ; C. F. Kent, The Wise Men iyf 
AneSmU ierael and their Proverbe, liotton, 1809 ; W. Nowack 
Die Spriiehe Salomo'St Municdi, iRsa ; G. P. Oehler, Theol. ef 
OT, Eiig. tr., Edinburgh, 1875, pL 8 ; H. Schulte, it nf«ire. 7W.», 
Gottingen, 1800, p. 588 f. ; C. ^egMed, Philo am AUaeandria, 
Jena, 1878; R. Sinead. AUUst. JUiMiunetfesch.*, FreiburBr, 
1800. |»|». 488-403; C. H. Toy. Proeerbe, Edinburgh, 18f£. 
patsim ; H. Wace, Apoerypha, London, 1888 (acker's Com.). 

Jameb a. Kelso. 

FOOTPRINT.— See Adam’s Peak. 


FORCE.— 1. Definition.— The term ’force’ is, 
unfortunately, used in many senses : some pro- 
fessedly figurative, some intended to bo scientific, 
but often entirely incorrect. No mischief arisefl 
from the common use of phrases such os ‘force 
of mind,’ • force of habit, • force of example,* 
•economic force,’ etc. Nor is there any liami in 
perpetuating the language which spoke of heat, 
light, or electricity os * forces of Nature,’ and of 
their * correlation.*^ Such things are so far removed 
from what is now meant by • force ’ in its technical 
sense that no confusion arises from this kind of 
figurative speech. But * forc^e ’ has sometimes been 
used, even by those who ought to have known 
better, for the muscular sense of resistance, and 
for each of the quantities which physicists call 
respectively • energy ’ and • momentum.* The word 
is mode to Dear each of these senses, in turn, in one 
context, by Herbert Spencer (First Prinr,,^, 1884, 
p. 432 f.), to the hopeless confusion of his argu- 
ment. 'Persistence of Force’ is an incorrect 
synonym for • Conservation of Energy * ; but the 
erroneous identification of • force ’ and * energy ’ 
(g.v.) is of long standing, and the confusion is 
traceable back to Leibniz (1646-1716). 

Apart from figurative application and incorrect 
usage, the term • force’ has held various significa- 
tions in the history of science, and has stood for 
quantities or conceptions of varying degrees of 
abstractness. Hence the obscurity which attaches 
to the word. In medueval thought, • force ’ was 
abstracted from * matter,* and hypostatized oa an 
independent reality. Occult forces were ixiatulated 
as refliding in bodies, and were Imt a name fol 
latent capacities of various sorU. With the dawn 
of modem science, however, • force ’ began to be 
reserved to denote the vera eaiMa of an observed 
change, such as a change in motion. 
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The hietoxy of the scion title usage may beat 
commence with Newton’s (1642-1727) laws of mo- 
tion. Newton speaks of a via inxita, or inherent 
force, which he dehneH an a power of r^istixig, a 
power in virtue of which every body {HareiHlM in its 
state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight 
line. This force does not differ from the inertia of *| 
the iNidy, so that via inertiw is a * most significant 
name for ins insita.* 

Such inherent force, assumed by Newton, is a 
universal property of matter, essential to its occu- 
pation of space ; and, inasmuch as inertia ia force, 
there is no such thing, for Newton, as inert or 
inactive matter. This via inertits, however, aeis 
only when an external force (via impreaaa) is 
)»roug)it into relation with the Inxly in which it 
resides. The exertion of via inaiia then becomes 
via iviprtasa. Tims Newton’s three kinds of force 
are partly the same thing regarded in different 
ways. From the conception <if via inaita the meta- 
physician may set out for his examination and 
analysis of the nature of matter; while the 
scientific investigator, who is rather concerned 
with the observed beliaviour of portions of matter, 
i.c. the operations or phenomenal changes of ma- 
terial boifies, has scarcely any need to deal with 
vif inaita, but takes his start from the concept of 
via impreana^ Tliis asMct of ' force ’ is therefore 
the one which, since Newton’s time, has almost 
ezcliisivoly been adoptcil by pliysics. 

2. Force as * vis inaita. '—vVhen we analyze the 
conception of matter, as used in the most general 
sense, without reference to its discrete or continu- 
ous structure, the rest or niotion of its parts, it 
seems necessarily to involve the concept of force. 
Force, in fact, is its coherence and occupation of 
space. Tlie absoluto hardness of the ultimate 
particles of matter, assumed liy Newton in his 
OpHcka, was increasingly found to be a diflicult 
hypothesis, and the contiguration and resistance of 
material bodies came to bo explained solely by 
* forces.’ Boscovioh (171 1-87) resolved these atoms 
into mere mass-points or centres of force, without 
extension, so necessary is the idea of force to the 
conception of matter. Thus matter and force 
imply one another ; they cannot be looked upon as 
separate entities capable of independent existence. 
Force is simply tlie activity of matter, or matter 
conceived as * doing ’ ; it is the * efficiency ’ which 
constitutes the * course ’ of Nature. Like * feeling,* 

' force ’ cannot be defined ; it is similarly an ulti- 
mate and unanalyzable element. Considered in 
itself, it is but an abstraction. Or again, as with 
matter, we can descrilie its specific m^es, but not 
itself. From tliis point of view, force cannot be 
looked uiMiii as the * cause of motion,’ in the sense 
of Ijeing prior to motion. Motion is a state or 
accident of matter — a loss abstract conception than 
force (via inaita) ; and there is nothing to suggest 
or to authorize the assumption that primoruially 
matter existed in a state <jf rest, and that its 
motion was produced after its own genesis. 

Now ton conceived all ^action’ of matter on 
matter to be mechanical, i.s. to be conta<st-action. 


be nevertheless involved in his theory of gravita- 
tion. And since his day the idea of action at a 
distance has been scouted byjphymcistsasahoresy. 
This kind of action would, indeed, l>e difficult for us 


to * explain ’ ; but it may be asked whether discon- 
tinuity or absence of contact must not occur, iu 
infinitesimal degree, even if we take the material 
world to consist of particles or elements imniersi^ 
in an ethereal medium. In that case the diflerence 
between contact-action and action at a distance 
wonld be only iu degree. Incongruity with pre- 


conceived notions is not necessarily a proof of 
impossibility; moreover, the preposseBsion is in 
this case probably due to the accident that our 
sense of foucA hap|iens to be the most highly 
developed, and impact the most familiar form of 
action. 

I 3. Force as 'vis impressa.’— Newton’s three 
laws of motion are as follows ; 

1. Every body pemioto in its eUte of net or of uniform motion 

In n stmlzht line, uulem it ii compelled by impreiied 
lOroee to cfaMige that etote. 

2. Ohuige of motion (i.e. momentum, here) is proportloust to 

the impreeeed force, end takes place in the direction in 
which the force ia impreaeed. 

S. Action and reaction are equal and opMite. 

Impressed force, or force which is not merely the 
tendency to motion, but which ‘ acts,’ is seen from 
these laws always to involve more than one body 
or )M>Ttion of matter. Force, then, in this aspect 
(i,e. as * impressed ’ or external) is always a recipro- 
cal action, a atreaa. From the first law is deduced 
the definition of force which has till lately been 
universally adopted in the text-books of physics i 
* force is tiuit which produces, or tends to pr^ucei 
motion, or change of motion’ — change, t.e., eithes 
in direction or in velocity. Of course, this defini-V 
tion is metaphysical in so far as it makes force an' 
efficient cause which * produces ’ change of motion. 
PhysuMkl science, however, knows nothing of effi- 
cient causes (see Cause, Causality) ; and, 
showing itself anxious to disentangle itself from 
metaphysical implications, has recently sought to 
remove such terms as ’ force ’ from its vocabulary. 
So the idea of impressed force is being abandoned 
as anthroiNimorphic. The modem movement seems 
largely to have been detemiined by the following 
passage in Kirchhotfs Vorlea. ud, mat A, J^hysik., 
Leipzig, 1876, * Vonrede ’) ; 

*It is usual to deflno mecbsnfcs ss the sdence of /oross, snd 
forces Si the caumtt which produce, or tend to produce, motion. 
This definition hss certsiiily been of the grestest use in the 
development of meobsnScs, snd still is so to students of the 
•oisnee, It it is explained by examples of forces taken from the 
experience of ordinary life. But there attaches to it the ob- 
scurity from which the concepts of cause and tendency cannot 
be freed. ... On these munds I propooe as the task of 
mechanics that of deacribing the motions which take place in 
Nature, and the description of them In the compluteet and 
simplest way. I mean, therefore, that we should concern our- 
selves only with stating vduU tbs phenomena which take place 
are, not with osslgolog their scussf.' 

This advice has been followed by many leading 
physicists. The tendency is rather a return tt> the 
intentions of earlior science — that of Copernicus, 
Galileo, Descartes, and Newton — than a new step. 
It is, however, likely to prove rich in consequences, 
in that it involves the confession, on behalf of 
science, that it has nothing to do with ultimate 
explanation, but that its r61e is mere description 
in terms of ’conceptual shorthand.’ It removes 
from ' naturalism ’ the usurped right to speak in 
the name of science. 

The definition of force vrhich thus seems destined 
to become obsolete in science ia, accordingly, being 
replaced by others, which use the term merely as 
denoting a relation, a mathematical quantity. 
Newton^s second law furnishes a quantitative 
definition of force, or a method of measuring the 
relative magnitude of forces. The law may be 
expressed by the equation Pssmf, where Psilie 
force, msUie ’ mass * of the body acted iroon, ami 
/sthe acceleration produced in it. For/ we may 

substitute whore velocity acquired, in the 

interval of time t, by a body moving with a uniform 
acceleration of f units. Hence our equation be- 
comes Pss", or force is represented as ’ rate of 

change of momentum.’ Thus is force coming ex- 
clusively to be used in physics. And, indeed, this 
is all that empirical science is entitled to denote by 
the term. For experience only yields us clianges 
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in the motion of bodieii ; it doen not bring na faoe 
to faoe with * forcea * in the older sense. At the 
same rime, science, in thus becoming purely 
dynamical, abstract, and descriptive, only ignores 
causation and efficiency ; it leaves * forces,’ in (he 
metaphysical sense, to metaphysics, which is con-,, 
oemed to see in them the iniperceivable relations ; 
of dependence between events which uniformly 
follow one another. See also Enkroy, Matter. 

LnsRATimB.— Nswton. PHneipia^ 1726 («tL Thomson- BUek- ' 
burn, QlMgow, 1871): J. Clerk* Maxwell, Matter and Motion, 
liondon, 1876 ; Shadworth Hodgson, Metaph. eS Experience, 
London, 1898. esp. vol. li. ; P. G. Telt, iisdent Advancee in 
Physical Seienee, London, 1876, Loot. zlv. : P. R. Tennant, 
JTfkst 1. tuw] M7. F. i. Tenmant. 

FORBIGNERS,— See Strangers and For- 

BIONBRS. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE. — See Predestina- 
tion, Prescience. 

FORGERY. — ^The crimen falsi of Roman law 
(which, however, included also making and utter- 
ing of false coin, perjuiy, and corrupting of wit- 
uesses) is deiined by Blackstono : * the fraudulent 
making or alteration of a writing to the prejudice 
of another man’s right* (Comm. iv. 247). This is 
a definition of the offence as it existed at common 
law ; but there was formerly, if there is not still, 
an important difference of opinion as to the kind 
of writing to which the common law oflfence ex- 
tended. It was aneed that the counterfeiting of 
a matter of record, authentic matter of a public 
nature, a deed or a will, is forgery ; but tliere 
were strong opinions that counterfeiting of any 
writing of an inferior nature is not forgery at 
common law, at any rate unless some one actually 
rocoivos a prejudice from it (see Hawkins, as cited 
in Bacon’s A 6ricf^e7n«nf, ill. 747); and more recently 
it has been stat^ that * it is not possible to say 
precisely what are the documents the false making 
of which is forgery at common law* (quoted in 
Stephen’s Nmo Commentaries^ iv. 147). In an im- 
portant decision in 1725 it was, however, held that 
forgery extends to instruments of every sort ; and 
the law is so stated by Bacon (iii. 748)— a view 
which is confirmed and extended by Stephen {Dig. 
Crim, Law*, 350). 

A great variety of statutes, reaching from 1562, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, to late in the reign of 
Victoria, have multiplied cases of tlie offence, as 
well as varied the punishment. Forgery at com- 
mon law was only a misdemeanour, punish able by 
fine, imprisonment, or pillory. In the statute of 
Elizabeth, while a severer punishment was insti- 
tuted, only a second offence was felony without 
benefit of clergy. In the Acts passed auring the 
18th cent., a far greater degree of severity was 
reached. Forgery was generally treated as a 
capital oflTence— -a punishment which was inflicted 
in the well-known case of Dr. Dodd in 1777. The 
extreme penalty of the law was abolished by 
Acts passed in the reigns of William iv. and 
Victoria, and punishment varying between trans- 
portation for life and imprisonment for one year 
substituted. 

In this recurring statutory addition of particular 
cases, the English law of forgery runs through a 
development somewhat parallel with the similar 
Roman law. The lex Cornelia de falsie, called 
also Ustamentwria, was passed under the dictator- 
ship of SuUbs (81 B.C.). The Inetituies (ir. 18. 7) 
say this law * inflicts punishment on any one who 
shall have written, smed, read, or sabstituted a 
fidse testament, or any other instrument, or shall 
have made, cut, or impreaaed a false seal, know- 
ingly and with felonious intent.* The punishment, 
in the case of a slave, was the extreme penalty of 


the law ; in tlie case of freemen, deportation. By 
other legislative enactmentR the penalties of for- 
gery were extended to the fabrication of written 
instruments other than wills (see Dig, xlviii. 10). 

Although in Blackatone’s time the number of 
cases in which severe punishment was inflicted had 
been so multiplied ' as almost to become general,’ 
and although in 1801 a statute woh jiassed con- 
solidating and amending the law relating to for- 
gery, still no general definition is given in these or 
any subsequent statute. Cases are strung together 
empirically, just as they arose, and are described 
witn a surplusage of legal verbiage, the precise 
effect of which it is often difficult to estimate and 
generalize. 

The legal meaning of forgery is by no means con- 
fined to counterfeiting a name, or writing, or seal. 

*Tlie notion of fnrifery/ nays MatUiow bacon, ‘doth not to 
much nonafab in the vounterfcltiiiff of a uiaii'e hand ami anal, 
which may often be done innoceiiuy, but in the endisavoiiriiiir 
to give an appearance of trutii to a mere deceit and falaliy ; 
ana either to nnpoee that on the world aa the aolenin act of 
another, which lie is in no wav privy to, or at. leaat to make a 
man'H own act appear to have been done at a time when it was 
nut done, and by force of auch a (alelty to give it an operation, 
which in truth and Juatioe it ought not to have/ 

With rejmrd to the act of forgery, it is to be 
observed tliat the offence is coniplete by the 
making with fraudulent intent, and that a person 
may commit forgery bv making a false deed in his 
own name, as by antedating a deed so ns to make 
it appear prior to a conveyance iirevionsly exe- 
cuted by him ; by signing the name of a fictitious 
poTBon, or liis own name, if represented to l>o dis- 
tinct from that of the person signing; by intro- 
ducing into a document, without authority, whilst 
being drawn up, what may alter its cflect ; and, in 
certain oases, even by omitting, without authority, 
that which by its omission may alter the elfect of 
other parts. 

As regards the instrument, it must be a docu- 
ment which, if genuino, would have apparent 
validity, though it is immaterial whether it would 
have actual viJidity or not. The falsity must lie 
in the instrument itself — ^in its not being what it 
purports to he, not in its merely containing a 
false statement. It must he a document or writ- 
ing. Counterfeiting an artist’s signature on a 
painting is not forgery. The fabricMition may 
eitlier he of the whole or of a part, as filling in, 
without authority, a cheque signed in blank ; or an 
alteration, if material, may constitute a forgery. 

As regards intent, it is unnecessary that there 
should be a special intent to defraud any particular 
person. A general intent is Biiliicieiit, whether 
there is or is not any person actually defrauded or 
liable to be defrauded. Mere intention to deceive, 
as distinct from intention to defraud, is not in 
general sufficient to constitute forgery. The same 
IS true of forgery of a letter os a practical joke. 
It is also not forgery to induce another by fraud 
to execute a document. 

Litbraturr.— C orim* Juris CivUis, mp. Dig. xtvUl. 10, Inst. 
Iv. 18. 7, HanilRrs* 7th od. London. 1883. Moylo^«4ih ed., Oxford, 
1903; W. BiRckstone, Commantaries, Chriatlan'Red., l^don, 
1880, vol. Iv. ; H. J. Stephen, Nett/ Comenentariea^, Lomlon, 
1880; M. Bacon, Naw Abridgement of the Law?, London, 
1888. voL ill. ; S. F. Harris, I^neiplee e/ the Criminal Lawn, 
Loudon, 1800 ; J. F. Stephen, Ihgeet of the Criminal Law*, 
London, 1884 ; A. W. Renton, Enepe. of the Laws England, 
London, 1887-86, vol. v. ; H. Roacoe, Uigeet of Vte Law tg Evi. 
donee and the Praetiee let Criminal Caeeai*, London, 1008; 
A. H. Pott, Grtmdriee dor ethnolog. Jurisprudent, Oldenbunr 
end LeipilK, 1804-05, il. lop. GEORQE J. STOKES. 

FORGETFULNESS.— z. Nature.-* A good 
memorie,* says Roger Ascham {The Scholemcteter, 
bk. L), • Is well known by throe properties : that is. 
if it be quicke in ree^ving, sure in kepiug, and 
redie in delivering forthe againe ’—in other wtnils, 
it depends on the clearness and distinctnew of the 
original impression, on its power of retention, anti 
on its power of reproduction or resuscitation. 
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These properties ere clearly coruJitioned by th* 
state of the mind, and of the body as well, at thi 
moment when the impression is mode, as also by 
frequency of repetition, and, further, by the work 
inf; of association ihrouf'h similivrity andcontifJTuitv. 
Great, however, as the tenacity of memory may Be 
— in some people, * even to a luiracle ’ — the 
memories forget ; there is a limit to the retentive 
and reproductive powers of the mind. This arises 
partly from the enormous mass of materials that 
the matured mind has to deal with, and partly 
also from the fax^t that, in memory, we never re- 
suMcitAte the whole of a past experience, but only 
selected i>ortionH of it (only what we have interest 
in and wtiat we have use for) ; the remaining parts, 
through want of being occasionally brought baxik, 
dro]> out of our power of recall. Honeys Hobbes, 
in a very felicitous phrase, designated imagination, 
and, therefore, memory, * the decaying sense ’ ; 
and I^cke lias a toucliing possiige on the decay of 
momxiry : 

' The iiieinory of some men. It Is true, Is very tenacious, even 
to a miracle. But yet there seenis to be a constant decay of alt 
our Ideas, even of thosu which are struck deepest, and in minds 
the most retentive ; so that it lliey be not soinetinieg renewed, 
by repeated exercise of the snifies, or reflection on those kinds 
of objects which at first ciCftisioned them, Uio print wears out, 
and at last tliere remains nothirifr to be seen, mius tlie ideas, 
as well as children, of our youth, often die before us : and our 
minds represent to us those tomhs to which we are approach* 
inx ; where, though the brass and marble remain, yet the in* 
soripUons are ettiuxd by time, and the imagery moulders away. 
The pictures drawn In our minds are laid in fading colours ; 
and if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and disappear ' (ifiray 
Canaeminff Human Undfrstanding, bk. ii. eh. x. 9 fi). 

Whether, however, any impreHHion once received 
ever alntolutely vanisheB and disapfiears— so on not 
to be within the power of recall under any circum- 
stances whatever— is a doubtful point. Without 
pushing to the extreme the testimony of people 
who have been nearly drowned that, in this experi- 
ence, the wliule of their past lives came vividly 
before them in an instant, it may yet be questioned 
whether, under certain conceivable circumstances, 
any experience may not be recallable to the mind, 
lint for^tfulness, in the practical if not in the 
ideally theoretical sense, is a fact ; and what wo have 
now to do is to look at the cauBos and the law of it. 

2. Causes.— (1) One cause is faintness in the 
original impression This may arise from lock of 
intensity in the impressing object, or from lack of 
vigour in the organiHiii at the moment wlien the 
iiiiprcssion was rnade. In either case, the intel- 
lectual discriiiiiuatiun is poor, and interest sufli- 
cient for effective retention has not lieen creatcHi, 
and so there has been no motive to repeat 
or reprfiduce the primary experience. But, even 
when int/iircst lias been aroused and a certain 
amount of repetition seesured, the impression may 
be transient. A case in point is what is known in 
education as ‘cramming.^ Getting up knowledge 
for an micasion is quite diflTereut from studying 
from tho^ love of knowledge. Only the latter gives 
what abides: remembering for a definite, tem|K)- 
rary purpose naturally ceases when the purp^ 
has been served. 

(2) Another cause is enfeeblement or injury of 
the hodUy organisnn^OA seen in old ago, or in 
disease of the brain. The case of old age is signi- 
ficant, since forgetfulness here fellows a definite 
order. As old age creeps on, recent impressions 
are forgotten first earlier impressions remain. 
The meaning of this is that recent impressions 
made in old age, even though vivid at the moment, 
have not been remstered and conserved by repeti- 
tion, and BO are lacking in points of association, 
whereas the impressions of earlier years have 
become stable through repetition and have formed 
many points of atta&ment with other parts of the 
memory series. Moreover, the earlier impressions 
were made when nutrition and circulation of the 


blood were vigorous, w'hen the physical system 
was strong and active, whereas the impremons 
made in old ago appeal to enfeebM nutrition and 
circulation and to a dexuiying physical system. In 
this way, we see why it is that old people forget 
recent events, but retain a memory, often wonoer- 
fiilly full and exact, of what happened in their 
childhood and youth. *Wliat first seises sticks,’ 
as Berkeley puts it: the vigour of the organism 
secures that, in port ; and, for the remainder, the 
result is product by association and repetition ; 
and necessarily, when the more recent goes from 
the memory, the earlier remains in full possession. 
Still more, earlier experiences are associated with 
the pleasure that old age has in dwelling in the 
past, seeing that length of time has mellowed the 
recollection of bygone days and thrown a halo of 
glory round them ; for it is a notable fact that the 
mind is not retentive of pain, and so is disinclined 
to revive painful incidents or experiences, but 
clinp to the thought of pleasure, and its natural 
ten&ncy is to idealixe tlie past — the (xolden Am 
seems ever behind us. It luui further to he ob- 
served that, when loss of memory in aged persons 
begins, it shows itself usually in a tendency to 
forget people’s names. This is in accordance with 
the nature and working of contiguous association. 
The identity of the p^ple themselves is quite well 
recognized ; only their names are forgotten. This 
means that, although we do associate aperson with 
his name daring all the time we have known him, 
nevertheless what specially interests us about him, 
and what, therefore, impresses ns most, is not his 
name hat himself— the concrete individual, living 
somewhere in s|>ace under definite circumstances, 
pursuing a particular calling, ami making a certain 
mark in life. The image of him, com^uently, 
remains when his name has gone from us. 

(3) A peculiar case of forgetfulness arises from 
the pouter of a direct eaeperwnee of actualiti/ to 
obliterate or annihilate a previously formed %dea 
of the actuality. Suppose, for instance, that wc 
try to realize from the description given by another 
the idea of a place that we have never ourselves 
visited. Our mental picture is sure to be in many 
respects erroneous, nowever foil and however 
powerful the description may be. We naturally 
picture the nnvisited place on the basis of some 
place or places well known to us, which we 
snpjKise to be similar, and the analogy will in 
many points deceive ns. But suppose, now, that 
we actually visit the place which we have as yet 
only iiiiaginod. The result is that, when we come 
bo have experience of the actnality. the vividness 
}f the impression (its warmth and fullness) lays hold 
upon ns so as to exclude all the erroneous parts of 
^lle previously formed picture from the mind— the 
’eality and the previous idea will not combine ; 
until, after a time, it becomes altogether impos- 
lihle for us to call up the original erroneous 
dicture, or possible to call it up only in the vaguest 
nshion. The reasons axe obvious. Partly, we 
lose interest in brinmng hock erroneous ideas, 
after we have obtained accurate impressions of the 
-eality ; and, partly, these ideas drop away, because 
.he reality refuses to com bine with them. This last 
'act explains to us how it is that we so readily, as 
a rule, forget our dreams. However vivid a dream 

uay be, it has not the power upon us of waking 
ixperience; and so, when we awake, and are 
irottght under the influence of the obj^tive world, 
tur dream-images necesMurily flee. They cannot, 
in the first place, compete witii the vivid insistence 
>f reality ; tot, in the second place, they do hot 
fit into the ordered train of onr waking experi- 
ences— they are not on the line of onr oontinnoni 
wakeful existence. 

(4) Lastly, forgetfulness may be due to easeiU- 
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meni. In a moment of excitement, vlien the 
nerves are agitated, the memory becomes, partiaHy 
or wholly, a blank. Many a person, on rising for 
the first time to speak in a public assembly, has 
felt this ; and, in a Jess marketl cose, any one may, 
through having a question put to him suddenly or 
abruptly, be unable to make an immediate repiv. 
Although the question may be one that he could 
quite well answer in a calm mood, the abruptness 
of tiie inquiry has disturlied his equilibrium, and 
the answer has fled. No better example of the 
power of excitement to produce forgetfulness could 
tie adduced than the cose of Casstm, and his futile 
eflbrts through excitement to recover the mystic 


FORGIVENESS (Hebrew).— I. In 

the view of all the Hebrew writers the God of 
Israel entered into pei^onal relations with His 
|»eople. His will was ethical also, and the problem 
of sin and foiT^ivenoss must have a prominent pl^e 
^here the ethical will comes into contact with 
another will. For the most part the mind of 
Jahweh towards His people was a gracious one. 
All that Israel possessed was His gift — the gocxlly 
land of Canaan, rain from heaven, success against 
the enemy. When disaster or misfortune came, 
it was clear that His anger had licen aroused. 
The conscience of the nation was then quickened, 
and itiquirv was made as to the occasion of the 

.^1 ^ J 


and all-potent word ‘Open Sesame,’ in AH Baba wrath. In all tliis He was supposed to be moved 
and tht ^oriy Thieves. The workings of the human os a man might Ihj moviHl ; one might ‘ find grace ’ 
, name m the days of in His sight as one might Mind gnu-e * in the sight 


mind were obviously 
Harun al-Kashid as they are to-day. 

3. Law. — The great law of forgetfulness is that, 
under normal circumstances, we forget a thing 
only by occupying the mind with something else, 
i.e. by losing interest in it through acquiring 
interest in something else. We cannot sirnmy uriil 
to forget and the thing is done. If we push some- 
tiling out of the mind, we must fill the vacancy 
somehow. Extrusive (x>wer belongs to a new 
interest. This may be exemplified by the injunc- 
tion, so often given to ns when we are injuri^, 
‘Forgive and forget.* This, on the face of it, 
seems an injunction to do what is impossible ; for, 
when an injury, deliberate and designed, is in- 
flicted on us, it IS only human nature (so we phr^e 
it) to resent it, and, consequently, to hnrliour ill- 
will towards the perpetrator of the wrong. But, 
though we cannot forget an injury when the perpe- 
trator does not seek and obtain forgiveness, it is 
altogether diiierent when he does. For it is the 


of a feiiow-iiinn, or one might oM'end Him and 
placate Iliin, os happened in the relations of men 
to each other. 

1. In the earliest times.— In early society, rights 
and claims are Iwised on tribal custom or on a 
covenant between the fUiTties. Among the 
Hebrews the earliest conception of sin hccfus to 
liave been that it was a violation of t.hc covenant 
rights of Jahweh. The earliest Decalogue (Kx 
34io.a#j defines His duos. lie was to receive the 
first-born males ; He was to Iks honoured by the 
observance of the three great festivals, and by 
cessation of work on the Siihhath. Bcssicles this, 
cHsrtain pracitices which were uncongenial to Him 
were to he avoided— the worship of other gods, 
the use of leavened bread at tlio sacrifices, the 
boiling of a kid in its mother’s milk. The with- 
holding of any of these dues would rouse His 
wrath, and the solidarity of the nation was such 
that it would siiirer as a whole. The earliest 
tlie conception of forgiveness was that, on tVie removal 
avour of the cause of oircnce, Jahweh would turn again 

Achau 
people 


nature of forgiveness not only to pass by 

oflenoe, but also to take the onciider into fa — _ 

iLrrA. Fn and to identify oneself with him and with to His people and bo gnmious. When 
his penitent attitude. A new and alisorhing committed sacrilege (Jos 7), the whole * 
interest now takes possession of us, and, the more suffered defeat ; wlieii Achan aiid his laiiuly 
we identify ourselves with the penitent, the less were executed, the people were resbFred to favour, 
are we dis'iiosed to roracniber his offence: both he When Saul violntea the oath taken by Israri, the 
™ have entered on a new course together, land was visited by famine; *• 

attainment of the new end mjcupics our sons brought back the rams (2 S 21). If 


and we 
and the 


attention, as it fills our hearts, and forgetfulness ness bo the free restoration of the ofleiidor to the 
naturally ensues when there is no motive and no favour he hw forfeitwl, there is no 

purtiosein life to keep up the memoiy. In this, here. But, if it be the change of inimrof the 

have tne Key to the meaning of offended party on satisfaction rendered, it m 

I it speaks of God as forgiving and grant^ in these oases. 

I’ssins: • I will forgive their iiiiqui^. It is not necesswy, 


purjiose ] 
obviously, we 

Scripture when _ , ^ 

forgetting men’s sins: • I will forgive their iiiiqui^. It is not necesswy, eve 

andtheir .in will 1 reiiiembor no more’ (Jw 31*; ^nt the .ntiBfactaon be wi imt of punwiiment. 


even in the earliest view. 



inevitable. , 

Cf. also artt. Developmknt (Mental) and 
Memory. 

LnsRATURB.— Plato, PhIMms and TheaUtw (on the ons 
hand, the almilR of Iho soul or mind m a book, in which memory as 
a * soribe* lYpaaM«r«i;c] writes, and imagination m a ‘pomtair 
, . . of what is perceived ; and, 


le 

provoked wrath by their conduct in the 
wilderness, the intercession of Moses was effec- 
tual (Ex fn the latter case, however, we 

should note that the punishment of the actual 
offenders, or at least some of them, went along 
with the intercession. In view of this we shall 


'i^ltits * images ’ of what is percelv^ ; and. « jni«r«tand the declaration of an early author that 

JaUweb i. a God merciful aud gracioue, patient 


€jca«v€iovl and OM m Otaumborium or •dovecot' [vepMrrvpfwvj; ; ,ia»wen w » r-y-— - 

Aristotle, de Jiomoria (tr. by J. 1. Bern, Oxford, 190^; J. abundant in kindness, who takes away (that 
Locke, An EMoy forgives) guilt and transgresston and sin, yet 

. ... - leave unpunished, but visits the guilt of 

fathers on children and descendants of the third 
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It is a distinct advance on this view when 
Jahweh is seen to bo the protector of the rigliis 
i. w- of members of the community. A step in this 
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obligations taken by the community. 1 he oaoe* 
the Gibeonites already alluded to is in jaunt. By 
the violation of the oath taken hy the Israelites, 
Jahweh wan made angry. Tills was ® 
matter — an affair with another tnbe. What we 
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now have in view is within the nation itnelf. 
Jahweh taken tlie part of the client, the widow, 
and the latherlesR-^of those who have no other 
protector. Sin .against a brother man now be- 
conien sin against .lahwoh. The cry of the 
opprcHRed comes into His ears : * If he cry to me, 
I will surely hear his cry, and iny anger shall biirn\ 
and 1 will slay you with the sword, so that your 
wives shall he widows and your children shall he 
orphans* (£x22‘’"'‘)- "^he question of forgiveness 
liecame more comulicated us this class of sins 
occupied the thoughts of reflecting men. 

2 . In the earlier prophets. —These men wore 
fully convinced that the nation as a whole was the 
unit with which God dealt. They were at the same 
time thoroughly jiersuaded that the o)jpreHHiori of 
tlie )M>or by the rich had roused the wrath of their 
J'rotector. The oonelusion was casv to draw— the 
nation must bo punished. <lnhw'cli is a God of 
iustice ; His love of His people could not induce 
Him to spare the guilty. The very fact that He 
had been so gracious to them in the past was a 
reason why lie should hold them to a stricter 
account now. The confidence of the people at 
large, that Ho will not permanently estrange 
Himself from His own, is seen by these men to be 
only one more sign of the incurable levity and 
blindness of the nation. It is not to bo wondered 
at that they have little to say of forgiveness. 
Their emphasis is laid on the certainty of punish- 
ment. Tiie greater moral earnestness of their 
imint of view is obvious. The mass of the people 
thought that forgiveness might be purchased by 
sacriiices or by professions of repentanoe. The 
prophets dcc.Iiirea the sacrifices to have no value, 
ancl compared the repentance to the morning mist 
which early vaiiishos away (11 os 6^). 

Abstractly there always existed a possibility of 
forgiveness. We cannot otherwise understand the 
nreaciiing of the prophets at all. Some slight 
nope that the dwim might yet be turned away 
must have animated them. And in fact they 
de(*iare that, if the people turn to Jahweh, He 
will turn to them. *I^t justice roll on os waters, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream/ says Amos 
The implication is that in that case Jahweh 
will again receive them. Siinilar statements by 
Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah show that they all held 
the conviction of Jahweh’s willingness to forgive. 
No other condition would be inipOMcd than that 
of ceasing to do evil and learning to do well (Is 
P"’)- Hut the sadness of the situation arose froxn 
the fact that. Israel had sinned away the day of 
grace. Twice, as Amos sees in vision, Jahweh of 
Ilis mere good jdeasure has turne<l away the 
impending calamity. This cannot bo expected to 
go on fur over. This third time the plniiibJine is 
set to the wall, and further respite is not to be 
expected. Hosea is equally severe, though he liiis 
a more adequate idea of the tenderness of Jahweh. 
In H]iite of the yearning whicii cries ‘ How can I 
give thee up?* lie will meet the recreant people 
with the fury of a hear robbed of her whei])S.‘ 

3. In Isaiah.— The im])rcssion that Isaiah is 
distinctly a prophet of forgiveness cannot be 
verified from his genuine prophecies. The w'ords 
usually interprcteii in this sense should be ren- 
dered ; * Though your sins bo os scarlet, let them 
become white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, let them become like wool ’ ( P*). They are 
an exhortation to the p<x>]de to amend their ways 
and their doings. (For otlier interpretations, see 
Dulim or G. B. Gray, aef /nc. ) The WTath of Jahweh 
rests upon the land in the view' of Isaiali, just as 
it does in the view of Amos. One passage which 

1 Hes 19V ; of. Hi, Am Ths words of sncsnirsi^einent 
with which tho books of Amos snd llos«» now ooucludt mn 
Itttor sdditions. 


implies the abstract possibility of forgiveness is 
intended only to deny its aotnality : * This guilt 
shall nut be expiated for you till you die’ 

The veiy purpose of the prophetic mission, aooord- 
ing to the prophet, is to harden the people in their 
evil courses and blind them so that they cannot 
see their true interest (C*'’). The prophet himself, 
indeed, is purified for his work by a special act of 
Divine grace (v.^). But this is the exception 
which proves the rule; one who is called to 
Jahwch\ work must be made fit for that work. 
The doctrine of tlie remnant, which some find to 
bo Isaiali’s leading thought, does not imply for- 
giveness of tiie gouty but their punishment ; the 
remnant which survives is made up of the 
righteous (5'** 6” ; of. Mic 2’**). 

4. In Jeremiah.— Of Jeremiah we may say that 
the pessimism grows more intense as the catas- 
trophe approaches. Like the others, he believes 
that J ah well is ready to receive those who do well, 
but ho knows the sin of Judah to be too deeply , 
engraved to bo obliterated. When a nation has | 
done evil, and Jahweh determines to destroy, * if . 
that nation turns from its evil then I will repent \ 
of the evil wliich I hod determined to do to it’ \ 
(IfiV). One of the prophet’s messages is motived ' 
by the possibility of repentiitice and forgiveness ; 
'rerchauce they will listen and turn each from 
his evil way, and then I w'ill repent of the evil 1 
have determined to do them becanse of their evil 
deeds ’ (26^). But these possibilities are never, in 
Jeremiah’s mind, more tlian possibilities. If there 
could have been found a man in Jerusalem — one 
that did justice and sought truth — then Jahweh 
could have forgiven (5^). But the search was vain 
(S*). When the heart of the prophet moves him 

to nray for his }>eop1e, ho is told that, though Moses 
ana Samuel were to unite with him, the result 
would not be difierent (15'). 

5. In Deuteronomy. — The Book of Deuteronomy 
seeks to enforce the ideas of the prophets and at 
the same time to make them iiracticahle. To this 
end it adopts a certain measure of priestly and 
legal tradition. Its conception of sin is that of 
the prophetic party in genera), and on the subject 
of forgiveness it marks no distinct advance, lu 
its severer moods it tolerates no coinpromiso with 
evil, and carries out to its logical conclusion the 
faith, first fonnulated (as appears) by Elijah, 
that Jahweh is a jealous God. With an earnest- 
ness w'bich might almost be called ferocity, it 
insists on the destruction of idolatrous sanctuaries 
and the extirpation of all sefliicers to the worship 
of another g^od (ch. 7). Yet the idea of the authors 
is that this jealousy is only the reverse side of love, 
and that the command to love Jahweh is based on 
His love for His people. The historical sketch 
with which the book now bemns recounts the 
manifold mercies of the past, and presents Jahweh 
as a forgiving Gkid. Tne ingmtitude which can 
despise suoli love, however, it is intimated, cannot 
hope for indulgence. * The wrath of Jahweh will 
bum against thee and destroy tliee* (7^). The 
interest of the writer is more in the punishment of 
the evil-doer than in his repentance, for only by 
purging out the evil can the nation be kept in the 
right attitude towards its God (ID*** ; cf. 8H^). 

6. During the Exile.— The fall of Jerusalem 
brought into cruel relief the tlireats of the prophets 
and of Deuteronomy, and made the problem of 
forgiveness acute. The exiles were weighed down 
by the thought that the sins of the fathers rested 
upon the cliildren and that there was no hope. Thdr 
judgment on the post is sufficiently evident in the 
editorial passages of the hooks of Kings. Although, 
for instance, Josiah had done right with all Tiis 
heart, so that be surpassed all the kings who had 
preceded him, ^yet Jahweh turned not from the 
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heat with which hie anger bnmed agalxiBt Judah 
on noconnt of all the provocations with which thej 
provoked him’ (2 K SS^). At the same time, it 
would be too much to say that the past gave 
absolutoljr no ground for hope. There were many 
instances in tiie history which showed Jahweh to 
be a God willing to hear and help His people. The 
prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the Temple 
was now made to express the longing of the people 
that the God of their fathers would hear and ' 
forgive those who cried to Him from the places 
whither they had been carried by their enemies.^ 

7. In Ezekiel.— It was the work of Ezekiel to 
combat the lethargy caused by the sense of rejec> 
tion. This prophet, like the older ones, was fully 
of the opinion tliat Judah’s sin was the cause of her 
calamity, and his specifications are in substance 
the same as theirs. Oppression of the client, the 
widow, and the orphan, hloodshcil. adultery, the 
taking of bribes — these are tlie things with which 
the vricked Jerusalem is repmached. But Ezekiel 
regards these things from the priestly point of view. 
They are sins to lie sure, violation of the righteous 
will of Jahweh, but they are also repugnant to Ilia 
’holiness,’ It must borne in mind tliat the 
earlier religion had drawn a sharp line of distinc- 
tion between sacred and profane. Jahweh was 
separate from common things, and what approached 
His presence must be separated from tlio sphere of 
ooniiiKm things. Whatever had been in contact 
with auotlier divinity was abhorrent to Him. To 
come into His presence witli the contagion of nn- 
cleaniieas was to rouse His wrath. It was because 
the sins of Judah had made her ritually unfit for 
the presence of her God that He lia«l deserted His 
Teiiiide. Such was Ezekiel’s thought. 

As to individual men, Ezekiel held a theory of 
retribution more rigorous than we find anywhere 
else ill the OT. To counteract the despair of the 
people, who felt that they were weighed down by 
the load of accumulated guilt, he was obliged to 
eniuhosizo individual responsibility. The sinner 
suiters strictly for his own sins — not the son for 
the father, or the father for the son. When a man 
turns from his evil way, then ho will be received 
and dealt with according to bis new course of life ; 
and, when the righteous man forsakes the gocnl 
way, he will be dealt with as a sinner (ch. 18). 
The ditliculty of adjusting the facts to so mechani- 
cal a theory of the Divine justice must lie obvious. 
The prophet himself seems to have realized some- 
thing of this, but his main interest was elsewhere. 
After the fall of Jerusalem it was his timk to show' 
how the nation as a whole might be revived. This 
he did on the ground of the priestly ideals already 
considered. For the enoonraging thing about the 
diflorence between sacred and profane was that 
Jahweh Himself graciously provided a way in 
which He might be approached. There were rites 
of puriiication which ntted a man for the Fresencc. 
These rites were matters of priestly tradition, and 
it is probable that Ezekiel took them siinplv from 
tradition without reflecting on their rational basis. 
Of their efficacy he had no doubt, and this efficacy 
was of God’s free grace. Now it was certain that 
the nation was to be restored. This followed from 
tlie power of Jahweh. It was not possible to sup- 
pose that He would rest under the reproach of the 
Gentiles, who saw Him delivering over His own 
people to destruction, and wdio scofled at His weak- 
nesB. If the nation was to lie restored, it would be 
by an act of God’s free grace, purifying her from 
the uncleanness which rested upon her. 

* Not for your Mkas sm 1 about to act, house of Iirael, but 
for my sacred name whiob you have profaned among the 
nations. And I will show that my name Is sacred, and the 

1 1 K 8. 8V>r the theory of the Deuteionomistie ediior of the 
Book of Judges, eee Jg 8^ lOiOa. 


nations shall know that 1 am Jahweh, when by my treatment 
of you 1 ehow before their eyes that 1 am God. And t wtU take 
you from the nations and bring you to your land, and 1 will 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and you shall be clean from ^ 
yonr pollutions : and 1 will give you a new mliid and will put 
my Spirit within you, and will cause you to walk In my 
statutes' (Esk considerably abbreviated). 

This is tlic prograiimie for the good time <H>ming ; 
Jahweh will restore His people and will make 
them tit for His service. Tlie ntness will be partly 
external and Lcvitical. The most elaborate pre- 
cautions will lie taken not to oflend the exclnsive- 
nesK of the wnctuaiy. The Temple, its servants, 
ito surroundings, will be all that the most rigid 
ritualist cum desire. But along with this tliore will 
be an internal change in the people themselvoB ; 
they will have a mind to obey the statntes of 
Jahweh, and that these statutes are ethical in their 
nature wo have already seen. Forgiveness for past 
olldices is to be granted, but the main thing is not 
forgiveness but regoiioratioii. Y et the taking hock 
of the acliilteresB, the renewal of the covenant with 
her, and the cleansing of her from all she has done 
imply a forgiving nnnd on the part of her God 
(Ezk 16®, where the UV introduces the word * for- 
give* for kipper). 

8 . In the post-exilic prophets.— There can be no 
doubt that from Ezekiel’s tinin onwards two 
tendencies manifeeted tliemsclves in Judaiani. On 
one side, the free grace of God was looked for to 
forgive past ofl'enccs ; on tlie other, the utmost care 
was taken (o secure ritual purity. The keen sense 
of the wrath of God ex)iresHud, for example, in the 
Book of Lamentations drove men to pray for for- 
giveiiosB without the intervention of prleat fir altar, 
'the post-exilic prophetB encourage the people with 
specific promises of forgiveness : ’ Return unto me, 
and I Will return unto you, saith Jahweh ’ (Zee i*, 
Mai 3^). ’As I determined to do you evil when 
your fathers provoked mo tf> anger, so now have I 
determined to do you good * (Zee S****), Interwoven 
in the Book of Jereiniali, as we now read it, are 
several passages which represent this post-exilic 
view ana give specific promises of forgiveness. A 
celebratea exam pic is the nroinise of the new cove- 
nant which ends thus: ’For I will forgive their 

f iilt, and their sins will I remember no more.’ 

veil more striking is the following ; ’ in that time 
the guilt of Israel shall be sought, hut it no longer 
exists, and the sins of Judah, but they sliall not be 
found, for I will forgive those whom I preserve.' > 
But the must delightful and consistent exponent of 
the forgiving love of God is the great prophet whose 
words are preserved in the second half of the Book 
of Isaiah. The words of comfort with which he 
begins his preaching are accomjianied by the assur- 
ance that Zion has ‘been forgiven, that she has re- 
ceived the full measure of punishment, and that 
restoration is at hand (40^*** ). 'J'he glowing promises 
that follow are based upon the firm conviction of 
the love of Jahweh for His own : ’ Fear not, for I 
have redeemed thee ; I have called thee by name ; 
mine thou art. . . . Becanse thou art precious in 
mine eyes, art honoured and 1 love thee, I will mve 
mankind instead of thee, and nations for thy life * 
(43^’)- l-'be sorrowful experiences of the past 
could not be implored, but they were only a mo- 
mentary ebi^ition of wrath and would ho forgotten 
in the inlinito kindness that is to follow. Zion, 
though now desolated and afflicted, is assured of 
the atrection of her Husband who keeps her walls 
ever liefore Him. * 1 am the one who blots out thy 
transgressions for my own sake, and thy sins 1 will 
not remember' (43®; cf. 44®). Nor is this love a 
national matter alone. The individual has part in 
it; even the sinner may count on it: 'Let the 
uricked forsake his way and the unrighteous man 
I J«r 6090 83B, A simfUr promiiM! In found In Mlo 7i». 

The ezUlo or pcsO-exiUe origin of »11 theao paxsagwi domIm no 
domoiutrstUm. 
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his thoughts ; let him turn to Jaiiweh that he may 
have meroy upon him, and to our God for he will 
abundantly pardon ’ (55^). It is unnecoHsary U> 
multiply quotations, for this part of the OT is 
familiar to every Ihblo rea<]er. 

9 . In the Priestly Code.— The ritniU ideas of 

Ezekiel were taken up by the priestly compilers, 
whose work is now em^died in the middle books 
of the Pentatench. The tradition is here collected 
and recorded with the idea of avoiding everything 
that could oflbnd the sacred servicoi or, if the 
contagion could not be avoided, with the purpose 
of purging it away as soon and as oflectively as 
posBiblc. So far as sin comes under the head of 
ritual defilement, it may bo removed by these rites. 
There is a sin, indeed, that cannot be so removed. 
Whoever breaks tlie commandments of God with 
full knowledge and with deliberate purpose must 
lie out olT from the congregation (Nu B<it 

for all other oiTences there is purification. Certain 
classes of sacrifices called ' sin-oiierings ’ and * guilt- 
<dr«rings ’ play a conspicuous part in the ritnaJ, but 
the cleansing efficacy is ascribed as well to other 
sacrifices, and even to unbloody offerings. How far 
the Toinoval of such coiitaniination as was treated 
in this way was forgiveness, in the sense in which 
we use the word, is extremely difficult to make out, 
partly because the authors of these directions 
iielieved in the efficacy of the traditional rites, and 
did not concern themselves to explain them, partly 
because ideas of expiation were imported into the 
rites from non- Jewish sources. The theory doubt- 
less was that by these rites the impurity was re- 
moved, call it forgiveness or call it purgation. See, 
further, ExPiATioN AKI) Aton EMENT ( Hebrew). 

10 . In the Psalms. — The Hook of Psalms has 
preserved the experiences of believing Israelites in 
times of sutfcriiig and depression. Their tempta- 
tion was to ascribe temporal misfortune, sickness, 
or privation to the retributive visitation of God. 
It is only natural that they should cry out in pain 
at His turning His face from them. Their settled 
conviction is that their sins have brought the 
affliction, though they ore often unconscious of 
sinful motive. Yet in their perplexity they hold 
fast to the faith that God is merciful and loving. 
In many cases they are sure of forgiveness, and 
they are content to endure what He has sent, if only 
they may have the final revelation of His face. A 
well-known Psalm recounts the experience of one 
who liad confessed his sin and received the assur- 
ance of pardon ( 32 ^-*; cf. 73 **, 65* et a/.). Where 
the history of the nation is reviewed, it is to show 
the forgiving love and patience of 6 ^ in the past. 
And, vriiere the authors prostrate themselves before 
Him in prayer, the most frequent petition is for 
forgiveness. It is clear that tliey do not think of 
any ritual requirement on which forgiveness is con- 
ditioned. On the contrary, they take pains to 
assure us that God does not ask sacriuoe. His 
requirements are met by repentance and humility. 

11. With the Book of Psalms we reach the 
highest development of OT teaching on this subject. 
The only thing to add is the declaration of the 
Book of Jonah that J ah well forgives even the 
heathen when they cry to Him. The Book of Joel 
implies, rather than asserts, that Israel will be 
foigiven in the Messianic time, but for the Gentiles 
it has only the severe judgment of God. The 
Wisdom literature occupies itself with other 
problems. 

II. Zfl/JrAJr.— Foi^venessof manbymanoceupied 
small space in the mind of the Hebrews, if we may 

tt by the evidence at our disposal. This may 
m m part to the nature of the documents, 
which are interested more distinctly in Divine 
than in human forgiveness. But in part the social 
organisation of the people aocounts for tlie fact we 


have noted. In the early stages of her histoiy. 
Israel was a group of clans ; and the rian recognised 
no obligations towards those outside the social 
group. In the later period, religious motives 
tended to emphasise opposition to foreigners. As 
between Israelites and Gentiles, therefore, there 
was no thought of forgiveness. All the cases of 
actual forgiveness which are narrated in the OT re- 
fer to members of the same group. Against the 
foreigner the nomad boasts that his own right 
hand is able to avenge a wrong even seventy-seven 
fold (Gn 4**). Against the foreigner also deceit 
is allowable, as is illustrated by the conduct of 
Abraham 20“-)t Isaac (Sio™*)# and Jacob 

(.30**^*)* as well os by David’s relations with Aohish 
(1 S 27“‘). 

I. In relation to fellow-Iaraelitea. — Within the 
clan all are brothers, and there is opportunity for 
forgiveness. Custom, however, sanctioned the 
talio ; and, in case of gross wrong, excommunica- 
tion was visited on the offender. The possibility of 
forgiveness, however, is indicated by the story of 
Jacob’s reconciliation with Esau (Gn 33^*''*). J ocob’s 
offenee is notorious and he has reason to fear his 
brother’s wrath, all the more in that Esau is at 
the head of a predatory band, whilst Jacob is a 
shepherd and comparatively defenceless. Jacob’s 

g ift may be interpreted as an aoknowiedginent of 
is guilt, though all that he says is that he will 
thereby soften his brother’s anger (32**^). Esau 
generously attempts to refuse the gift hut finally 
accepts it. The completeness of the reconciliation 
is indicated in the words : * Esau ran to meet him 
and fell on his neck and kissed him * (33*). 

Since the reconciliation just mentioned takes 
place before tlio actual acceptance of tlie gift, this 
seems to be a case of real forgivoneas. Where a 
money payment is inatle in compensation for the 
injury, it is a question whether tne Hebrew writer 
thought of forgiveness. The story of Joseph, 
however, speaks of forgiveness in the strict sense 
of tlie word. Josepli’s brothers, conscious of the 
wrong they have done him, fear his wrath. And 
after their father's death they foi^ a message from 
him praying that the wrong may be forgiven. The 
words used are: ‘Take away the transgression 
and sin of thy brothers’ (Gn 60^'). Josepli's 
response implies that vengeance is a matter for 
God. As for himself, be Ogives on the ground 
that the Divine purpose of good had been accom- 
plished. As all this takes place strictly within 
the family, it is not probaole that the author 
thought of such a thing as possible between men 
who were not of the same blood. 

In the case of Abraham’s prevarication there is 
wrong on both sides. Abraham deceives Abimelech, 
and Abimelech (unwittingly) takes Abraham’s wife 
(Gn 20). The reconciliation is effected by a money 
payment, in return for which Abraham intercedes 
for Abimelech. The author of the account does 
not think of either party as forgiving the other. 
His interest is wholly absorbs in the Divine 

S rotection accorded to Abrsliatu. In like manner 
lie reconciliation of Jacob and Laban is narrated 
with no reference to forgiveness on either side 
(SI*"). 

In a few cases where the Divine forgiveness is 
alluded to, we may suppose human forgiveness 
implied. Pharaoh asks Moses to forgive his sin 
(Ex 10 ^). What he really desires is the Divine 
forii^vcness mediated 1^ Moses, for the sin is really 
against Jahweh. Where Moses himself implores 
forgiveness for the people (Ex 32^*, Nu 14***) we 
may suppose that the prayer is motived by his own 
foKiving spirit, but the narrator does not seem to 
re£ot upon this aspect of the matter. In the 
quarrel, nowever, in which Aaron and Miriam 
took sides against Moses we may suppose Moses 
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to hoTO forriireii hia aister, for he conaenta to 
intercede for ner. Aaron'a request ia : * O my lord, 
lay not upon us thia ain in which we have done 
foolishly ’ (Nil 12^^). 

The life of llavid afforda aome examples that 
should be conaidored here. Two iustancoa are 
recorded in which he has his enemy in his pow’er ' 
and spares him (1 S 24 and 26). Saul’s words 
imply that this generosity is without parallel. 
David, however, reveals that ho was not move<l 
altogether by generosity. Ue would not lay his 
hand on Jahweh’a anointed (24* 26*). To slay 
a consecrated person was sacrilege. Even the 
mutilation of the king’s robe is dangerously near 
that crime, as we see from David’s self-reproach 
(24*). There aeema to have been a mixture of 
motives in this case. In the case of Nalial, how- 
ever, where David forgoes the vengeance which he 
had sworn to take, no such mixture occurs. 
Abif^ail takes Nabal’a guilt upon herself and prays 
David to forgive it. ' Take away the transgrmsion 
of thy maid ’ (1 8 25**). The generous ^ft she has 
brought reinforces her |>etition, and David * accepts 
her face’ (v.**). The aeouel intimates that hia 
conscience had not been clear from the start, for, 
after all, Nabal was a fellow-lsraelite (cf. v.**). 

Jonathan’s interccHsion for David is fol1ow<^ by 
a temporary reconciliation on the pari of Saul, but 
nothing is said of forgiveness of any real or fancied 
wrong (1 8 19***), and David’s generosity towards 
Meribaal (Mephiboaheth) is repayment of Jona- 
than’s kindness rather than generosity towards the 
house of Saul (2 S 9**^). Alwalom’s crime, how- 
ever, is forgiven, though somewliat reluctantly, by 
the king ; and the woman of Tekoa, who brought 
about the reconciliation, pleads for forgiveness on 
the ground that strict justice often works injury 
(2 S 14‘"**). We can hardly doubt that forgive- 
ness would have been grants to Alisalom a second 
time had there been opportunity. David gives us 
a further example in the case of Shimei, whose 
grossly iuBulting conduct was pardoned on his own 
request (19^****). Yet the king did not go so far 
as to forget the injury, and his rcsentnieut inmle 
itself felt at the close «>f his life (1 K 2*).* In like 
manner Solomon’s fi^rgiveness of Adonijuh was 
not whole-hearbetl, and an oc(»Lsion was found for 
nullifying it (1“ 2®’**). 

The alM>ve, which seem to be the only 8i)ecific 
cases of forgiveness in the Hebrew Kcriplures, show 
us how imperfect was the apprehension of this 
grace. Exhortations to kindness towanls one’s 
fellow-man arc frequent, but there seems to lie 
little or no reflexion on the exigency which arises 
when one has been wronged by his neigh Isnir and 
seeks forgiveness. The law of talio is strictly en- 
joined, and the Deutoronomist warns against weak 
compassion on olfenders : * Thine eye shall not pity ’ 
(Dt 13* 19” 2.5W). 

a. In relation to non-Iaraelites. — The bitter 
conflict waged by the prophetic party against 
foreign religion naturally sharpened opposition to 
foreigners. Ancient Semitic usage sanctioned ex- 
termination of enemies, and the carrying out of 
this * devotion ’ was regarded aa a religious duty. 
Samuel rejects Saul because he shows weakness lu 
this regard (1 8 15), and at a later time a mem- 
ber of the prophetic order denounces Ahab for 
making a treaty with Benhadad (1 K 20*^***). The 
Deuteronomist^ stem command to exterminate 
the Canaanites is the consistent expression of 
this opposition to foreign custom. There is evi- 
dently no room for forgiveness here. Even so 
genuinely religious a character as Jeremiah has no 
mea of iorgivmg hb persocutoTs (Jer 7^* II** 15^* 

I7I8 Igli-SS). 

The Jewish community in the post-exilic XHsriod 
1 If 1 K 21‘M1b hlstoriosl. 


is equally uncomproniiHmg in its attitude towards 
foreigners, and the conflict of parties within the 
tM>mmunity itself embittered the pious minority 
against the Hellenizcrs, who hail the government 
on their side. Neheiniah’s attitude towards 8an- 
teUat is typical (Noh 2»* 4«* [Ileb. 3“] 10«-«). The 
ritual motive came in to reinforce jiatriotisni. The 
Jews, the sacred ]»eopie, necessarily regarded all 
men except them selves os unclean. The prayers 
for vengeance which recur iu the Book of Psalms 
are in eflect prayers for the aniiiliilatiun of every- 
thing contrary to the will of Jahw'eh (Ps 3* 6“ 11* 
eic.^y. Hatred of enemies is regarded as a duty, 
and the faithful hope for a time when with a two- 
edged sword in tiieii* hand they w'ill * execute 
vengeance on the (jcntilcs and punishment on the 
peoples, binding their kings with chains and their 
nobles with fetters of iron ’ (Ul)*-**). ’I'hb implac- 
able temt»er inspired the Book of Esther, and the 
stoiy of Midian M extermination (Nn 31). 

But voices of protest were not wanting. The 
Book of Jonah satirizes the pious people who hojie 
for the indiscriminate slaughter of the Gentiles, 
and^ there w'os always the possibility that the 
foreigner might liecome a mcmlier of the Jewish 
community. Itahab and Kulh are examples. Yet 
neither the narmtives which tell us of them*, coses, 
tor the abumlant exhortations to kindness and 
compassion which we And in the propiiels stieoifl- 
cally enjoin the duty of forgiveness. It is not 
mentioned in the Decalogue, or in Job’s list of 
virtues (Jol>31), or in the ethical Psalms ( Pss 15, 
26, and 101). Only one of the commands of the 
Priestly Code seems to have it in mind. Here 
we read : 

* Thou Shalt not halo thy brother in thine heart ; thou ohalt 
atirely rebuke thy iioitthljoiir and not bear ain lieuause of him : 
thou Hhalt take no vengeatiPe, nor ahalt thou bear a srruebe 
agairiNt the children of Uiy people, hut tlioii ahalt love thy 
neiirhbour aa thyaelf ; I am .Tahweh ' (bv Itf 

The duty here enjoined is to be exercised towards 
the fellow-lsraelite ; but later in the same cliapier 
>.*•*•) we read ; 

*And when a client aojourna In your land, you ahall not 
oppreaa him; like one of your own blood aliall lie the client 
that aojourna aiiionir you ; and thou ahalt love him as thyaelf, 
for jKOu were oliouta lu the laud of Egypt ; I am Jahweh your 

Thb passage recxignizes the client (the proselyte, 
we may iu fact say) as having equal rights with the 
native. The AV errs iu this and oilier passages by 
translating the word {^ir) * stranger.' 

Whatever duty of forgiveness is implied in such 
passages has reference only to bom Israelites or 
to those foreigners who have come into definite 
relations of clientage with the community. Some 
passages in the Book of Proverbs have a more 
definite bearing on our subject than any yet con- 
sidered. The desirability of forgiveness was 
certainly in the mind of him who wrote : * A 
brother offended is harder to be won than a strong 
city ’ (Pr W'*) and who also said : * The discretion 
of a man makes him slow to anger, and it is his 
glory to pass over a transgi-ession ’ (19'^). In the 
same 1)ook we liud the well-known pasfiage : * If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him ’ (25^**') ; and on 
exhortation not to rejoice when our enemy falls 
(24^*). Unfortunately the somewhat csold morality 
of this lK>ok leaves us in doubt whether genuine 
forgiveness is in the mind of the wise man, or 
whether he is taking the position that a slight is 
beneath the notice of a gentleman. The general 
sentiment is perhaps exjiroBBed by a late writer 
who thinks that only by the judgiiieiits of God 
will the wicked learn anything, and that Jenioncy 
will only confirm them In their evil ways (Is 26'*). 
In the new age, when the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb (Is H*), there will, of course, complete 
harmony among members of the kingdom ; there 
1 OltaUonB accordiuif to the Hebrew text. 
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will be no offonce* committed, and coDReqaently 
no need of lorgiveneeii. 

Litiraturl«- 1. The mibjpct of th« UMne foripl vanaM fa dia> 
eiuiedl lit tha varioua trauiiaea on OT Theology, aaually in 
eonnexfon with Atonoinent end Expiation. The atndeni iney 
oonanlt G. F. OeUar, THmoL dei At^ TUbIngon. 187e<4, 1 204 
(Bng. tr., Edinburgh, 1874-6); H. Schnlts, AtUtH. Th£oL\ 
Q^ngen. IHHO, ch. xxvi. (Eng. tr., Edinburgh. 1802, vol. IL 
oh. rL); A. Diilmeon, Uandimah (Ur oittetL TmoI., Laipalg, 
1BB6, 1 60; R. Sniend, JltUaf. JUliffimuffaitch,, Freiburg, 1803, 
II 21 end 22 ; A. B. Davidson, TAeoi. tif Uu OT, Edinburgh, 
1004, oh. X. ; B. Stade, Hibl. Theot. de» AT, Tubingen, 1005, 
II 101 end 108. The Biblioel materiel la treet^ by A. Ritachl in 
vol. ii. of hia JUahifitrligwuf find V^rtohnung,^, Bonn, 1000 
(Eng. tr., Kdiiibuigh, 1000). Ritachra first ed., published in 
1874, gave oocesion fOr a trash diacmaalon of the OT view of 
Beooneiliation end Atonement, end was followed by the mono* 
graph of E. C. A. Riahm, Der lUfiriffd^r Siihne imAT, Gotha, 
1877. Kiehm was not able to attain a truly historical view of 
the sut*jert hecauae of hia theory of the order of the documents. 
Ills essay and that of Bitschl were examined and oriticized by 
Schmoller in an art. entitled ' Das Waaan der Siihiie in der 
alttest. Opfcrtora ' {SK, 1801). His diaoussion, aa indicate in 
the title, limited Itself to the Priestly documents. The most 
thorough discussion since Bitschl Is that of J. Kfiberle, SiltuU 
und OwuU im rsfigitean JLaten dsi VolkeM Imel bU wJ CAris- 
fum, Ifunloh, 1006. The same author has an arUcle, *Die 
Bbndenvergebung in der alttest. Fromnilgkeii,* In NKZ for 
1006. Lass satlsmctory Is P. Bennewitx, hu Sdndt im often 
israsf, lislpsig, 1007. See also the essay of J. Herrmann, />t« 
/dec der sdhtiM im A T, Leipzig, 1006 ; one by W. Staerk, Sunde 
und Onads nach dsr Vortteilung detdlUrtn Judanfutne, Tubin- 
gen, 1006 ; and an art. by Klrchner, *8ubjekt und\Wesen der 
Biindeiivergebung besonders auf den fmhesten Uellinoniistufpn 
Israels * CSK, 1006^ The Hebrew view ie treated along with the 
Babylonian by J. Hehii, ffilnds und KrUmuna naeh Mid. und 
6a6. A nesAauung, Leipzig, 1008. The theory of the later Jewish 
documents and Uieir inimence on early Chrietian doctrine are 
dieciissed by H. Windisch, Tau/e und Sdnds im dlUHen 
ChriitUiUum, Tubingen, 1UU8. Cf. also artt. * Atonement* and 
' Forgiveiiese,* tn HosUngs* DU and *Beohtlerligting* and 
*8andenvergebuiig' in THfSb. 

II. On the eubjeot of human forglveneeB (Hebrew) there ie no 
special monograph. The attitude of leraelitee towards foreignere 
Ii dealt with by A. Berthoiet in his SUUung d. isroeftten u. d. 
Judin XU dsn Frmnden, Freiburg i. B., 1896. 

Uenry Pkkskrvbd Smith. 

FORGIVENESS (NT and Chriatian). — I. 
DrViifU, —X. In the NT. — ^Tho diflerence between 
forf(ivene8s aathe subject of OT and ethnic religion, 
on the one hand, and of NT and Christian, on the 
other, is not so much a diflerence of terminology, 
or of accent, or of emotional intensity, or of lU 
end, as of ethical and spiritual purity. In all 
alike the same or aimiiar formulae or ceremonial 
acts may be used ; and the same end — that of the 
establishment or resttiration of union with God — 
may bo aimed at, and yet the underlying concep- 
tion of sin and holiness and, therefore, of forgiye- 
ness may difler widely, while at the same time the 
difference may be felt rather than stated. 

The discussion of the mode in which sin is re- 
moved in its cause, its railt, and its conseaiiences 
huA been conducted on the Christian ground under 
the name not of forgiveness but of redemption, 
reconciliation, atonement^ or justification. The 
reason for this procedure is that theologians have 
been more concerned with sin than with sins, with 
discovering and establishing, on both Scriptural 
and empirical groumls, a theory of the process by 
which God and mankind may come to he at one, 
rather than with showing how the individual as an 
individnal may find grace with God. 

Of the words referred to, 'rodomption* or 
* salvation * has the widest sc!ope and embraces the 
whole benefit which man receives through Christ ; 
'reconciliation’ or 'atonement’ seeks to make 
dear how one special Quality of sin in general, via 
guilt, is abolished ; while ' justification,’ so for as 
It differs from the others, may bo said to he a 
forensic way of stating the position of the man 
who has l>een redeemed, or whose guilt has been 
blotted out. We are concerned here, therefore, 
not with the more general theories of redemption, 
or atonement, but with a transaction which has 
an individual interest, and, therefore, on interest 
which is at once more limi^ and more intimate. 
The question it asks is not how humanity as a 


whole may remove an evil affecting the race, but 
how the individual when becoming a Christian 
gets rid of the incubus of his sins ; and then how, 
after liecoming a Christian, he can annul the sins 
which still easily beset him. 

In the NT the words used lor 'forgiveness’ are 
analogous to the words nsed in the OT, and come 
to it through the LXX. The commonest word is 
which as noun or verb is used 61 times, of 
which 45 are in the Synoptic Gospels (18 in Luke), 
2 in 1 John (1* and 2>>), 1 in James (5^*). 6 in Acts 
(2» 5*^ 8“ 10« 13>» 26'®), 2 in John (20®*), 1 in Romans 
(4^), 1 In Ephesians (1^), 1 in Colossians (I'®), and 2 
in Hebrews ((^ 10'®). In KV the Greek word is 
rendered indifferently ' forgiveness ’ (50 times) and 
'remission’ (11 times). What is said to be for- 
given is 'sins,’ 'debts,* 'iniquities,* or ' trespasses’ 
— a variety which reflects the richness of the 
Hebrew in expressions for wrong-doing. 

In the Epp. another word, vapll’e^Bai, occurs 
11 times (2 CJo 2»- '»“• 12« Eph 4®*®^ Col 2« 
3'®*®*), in Luke twice (7®^®®). Luke uses also 
droXvu, twice in 6®^. Also xoXiiarrte, * to cover,* is 
used ill Ro 4^, Ja 5®®, 1 1’ 4® ; and irilpeirit, ' passing- 
by,* in Ro 3®®. In the Apocalypse Uie idea of 
forgiveness is expressed as a loosing or cleansing by 
the blood (1® 7'® etc.). 

Another term which bulks largely in the NT, 
especially in Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews, has 
lieen referred to already, viz. 'justification’ — a 
word which always means ' being declared rigid- 
emis,* This justification is sometimes treated as the 
genus, of which forgiveness is a species, or the two 
are sometimes identified (os by Luther). It is more 
in accordance with the facts to fmy that forgiveneas^ 
(like atonement) is the condition precedent to 
justification, or that a man is first forgiven, 4.e. 
made righteous through the implanting of faith, 
and then declared to lie in a normal relation to 
God.' 

But a mere enumeration of the terms used, or of 
their filiation, is of little service in determining 
the specific diflerence between the forgiveness 
offered and received in Christ and that established 
elsewhere. It is hardly possible to express such 
a religious experience except in forensic, or com- 
mercial, or other terms of daily life. But nowhere 
does the maxim 'cum duo foenunt idem, non est 
idem’ apply more forcibly than here. Wo must 
interpret such terms by their whole context of 
Christian experience, refusing to limit them by 
their etymological or current significance, before 
we can feel sure that we have seized thdr vital 
values. 

Of critical importance in this context are the 
Parables of the Great Debtor and of the Prodigal 
Son, especially the latter. In the former (Mt 
18®®’*®) the implicit is that man’s normal relation 
to man Is analogous to man’s normal relation to 
God, and that, niter any disturbance of that rela- 
tion, the mode of restoration is the same. Any 
difference there may bo is quantitative rather than 

a ualitative — the debt is a debt in both cases, 
lough one may amount to ton thousand talents 
and the other to a hundred pence. This parity of 
relationship, moreover, assumes a community of 
nature, even though this community be compatible 
with a diflerence in degree, or authority, or power. 
In other words, it is made clear out of the ground 
of condemnation of the unmerciful servant that 
the evil of unforgivingness is to 1^ found in the 
fact that its ubject is a brother (Mt 18®'), and, con- 
versely, that, because God is our Father, whose 
love for His children is inexhaustible, therefore 
1 Aquinu, of oourw, regarding Justifloatlon aa * a mode of 
motion from one elato to its oontrary atate,’ definea It aa *re- 
miaaion of aina accompanied hj aoqulaltlon of rlirhteouaneaa ' 
(Summo, L ii. qu. cxlll. 1; of. BamMk, Hist, qf Dogma, Bng. 
tr., 1804-0, vi. iBg-202X 
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He forgives ns fully and freely on the ground that 
we are made partaKers of the Divine nature. Like 
as a father has love for his children, so hiui 
Jahweh love for them that fear Him (Ps 103'’). 
This great truth of community of nature which 
WM compressed by Jesus into the title Father is 
eritioal for any ad^uate explanation of Christian 
fomvenesB. 

The some parable, however, makes it clear that 
some eflective recognition of this vital relationship 
must be found on the part of the otfender before 
he can be restored to favour. For the very reaM)n 
why the unmerciful servant was handed over to 
the tormentors was that he had in act broken 
down the homologous relationship of God to man 
and man to man. God’s relation to man as His 
child is regulative of man’s relation to his brother, 
or, in other words, the brotherhood of man rests 
only on the common fatherhood of God. He, 
therefore, who flouts that brotherhood is not so 
much punished or tormented as relegated by him- 
self to a condition in whicli he is incapable of 
experiencing forgiveness, that is, of being restored 
to a normu relation to God. It is not by an 
arbitrary sentence but by a natural consequence 
that he remains in the land of outer darkness far 
from the home of light and love. 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son sets out with 
equal clearness, and even more attractiveness, the 
same two master-truths. The father’s love is 
always a potential ener^ waiting for the spring 
to be touched which shulT release it in action, and 
that spring is touched by the desire of the prodigal 
for his liome, joined to its expression in his 
changed life and return. The older brother is the 
analogue of the unmerciful servant, in so far as 
his self-centred habit of soul prevents him auto- 
matically from sharing in that sellless love which 
does not weigh merit or demerit, but gives itself 
freely where there is willingness to receive it. 

The full force, however, of the NT teaching on 
forgiveness is not given due expression until it is 
correlated with another law of the Christian life. 
Nothing is more familiar to readers of the NT 
than an antithesis which occurs constantly, though 
in varied forms. The l^ulilioans are set over 


The moment which marks the transition is 
defined as being bom again (Jn 3’), as regeneration 
.Tit 3’), as conversion (Mi 18*. Lk 22^*, Ac 3'*), as 
an o^wning of the eyes (Ac 26'’, Jn 9'*, Lk 24*'), or 
of the heavens (Jn 1", Alt 3'*, Ac T” 10", Uev 4'), 
or of the understanding (Lk 24^). The subjective 
factor in the transaction is called ordinarily re- 
fKsntjince (Alt B’ 4", Lk IS’, Ac 2“ 3'® 17®“ 26*), or 
epentance joined with faith (Ac 20®'). 

The precise character of the process which leads 
to forgiveness must be duly emphasiced before any 
^lear conception can be gained of the nature of 
Christian forgiveness. From the above it is clear 
that two psychrdogical conditions are sharply con- 
trasted, viz. the psychical and the spiritual, the 
former of which is characterized by wont of frese- 
dom, and the latter by the pcmsession of it. The 
one revolves round the lower self, and the other 
round God, and hence one is the realm of disorder 
and the other of order, in mucli the same w'ay as 
a geocentric centre of the universe leaves cemfused 
what a holiorentric reduces to order. The act 
which translates' the soul is not mairs but God’s, 
though man has his work to do in preparing hint- 
self for the re-creative act of God— faith is the 
human fiu^c of grace. When the cup of the soul is 
emptied of self and purified from the dregs of 
earth, the wine of heaven is poureil into it from 
al^ve, and the man is born into a new order, the 
spiritual, out of the old onler, the psychical, and 
he is a now creature, for the old things are jiast 
and gone, and all things have l>econie new (2 (ki 
5'^). The annulment of the old is called in the 
technical language of religion * forgiveness.’ The 
nature of this forgiveness wrill lie best understood 
by considering for a moment an aspect of the 
change of conmtion which plays so large a {lart in 
the homiletics of St. Paul. 

Alan, as a religious animal, passes, according 
to St. Paul, tiirough three siagos, the ohoic or 
earthy (1 Co IS*’'* *“■ *®), the psychical (v.*®), and the 
pneumatic (i^.). (a) The characteristic of the first 
IS animalisrii unchecked by any practical know- 
ledge of law (Ko 7^), and, therefore, a man in that 
stage commits, strictly siieaking, no sin (v.®) ; not 
till a law forbids lust does the ahiinal-nian discover 


against the PharisoeB; the ’elect’ against the 
* called ’ ; the spirit against the flesh ; the son 
against the slave ; grace against the law ; heaven 
against earth ; faith against sight, and so on. But 
wiiat has not been suiticiently observed is that 
these different antitheses are expressions for one 
and the same opposition between two states of the 
soul. One of these is described as carnal (e.y. in 
1 Co 3®) ; or as psychical (c.g. in 1 Co 2'*) ; or as 
walking by sight (2 Co &) ; or as the Inst of the 
flesh (Gal 5'®) ; or as being under law (Gal 5'®) ; or 
as being a slave (Gal 4’^) ; or in darkness (Lk 1^, 
Jn 1®, Ac 26'® etc.) ; or in outer darkness (Alt 22'*). 
The other is described as the Kingdom of God (Lk 
17®', Ro 14'^) ; as light (I Jn V) ; as life (Ro 8'®) ; 
salvation (Lk 3®) ; mith (Gal 3®) ; liberty (Ro 8®'). 
The very riohness and variety of the terms used to 
describe the two states are an indication, on the 
one hand, that as living processes they do not lend 
themselves to definition, and, on the other, that 
they express something which has the mark of 
reality. 

Aloreover, other passages indicate a transition 
from one state to the other. Christians have passed 
from death into life (I Jn 8'*, Jn 5®*) ; from dark- 
ness to light (Ac 26'®) ; the whole creation is to 
from Mndage to liberty (Ro 8®'); the disciples 

j ceased to be servants of sin and have become 

servants of righteousness (Ro 6'®) $ those that were 
slaves have become sons (Gal 4®) ; the saints have 
been translated into the Kingdom of God’s Son 
(Col I'®) ; th^ were raised with Christ (Col 8'). 


what lust is, or learn that it is wrong (3®®). When 
he does this, however, ho is ready to imuis into the 
second, or tisychical stage. 

(6) The characteristic note of the second stage is 
law, i,e. commands of an external and superior autho- 
rity, enforced by sanctions. This power of law acts 
asa chock on the natural impulses of itsolnect ; and, 
as he is orduiariJ^ a man not yet wholly freed from 
the passions of his choic, or earthy, state, he spends 
his life in a sort of intermittent warfare with the 
I«aw. He learns, however, slowly, by means of the 
pains and penalties inflicted by law for disoltedience, 
that it pays him better in the long run to obey than 
to disouey, and thus a habit of obedience slowly 
ipowB out of suflering, or the fear of suflering. 
The psychical man learns to oliey through fear of 
pain or hojie of comfort, and liencte he is soineiimeB 
described as a hireling or mercenary, to distinguish 
him from the choic man who is a slave, or from the 
spiritual man who is a son. 

It is important for our x^sent purpose to note 
here that forgiveness has no place at ail while man 
is merely earthy, and a limited and lower plaice 
only whue he remains on the second, or psychical, 
level— none in the first stage, because forgiveness 
implies some sense of moral responsibility ; and a 
lower in tlie second, because that sense is as yet 


yet concerned with his own gooc , 
or lower, and henoe forgiveness can only mean the 
remission of some penalty, the non-exaction of some 
pain or loss which would otherwise fall t« liim on 
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aoooiint of breach of law. It is obvioas tliat for- 
giveness in tiiis sense has little to do with the 
forf^veness which fij^ures in a religion which is 
built on Hpiritual reality. 

(e) But Llio Christianity of the NT is avowedly and 
obvioiiHly u religion of IhcsjiirituaKor third, degree. 
Its worHliip is in Hpirit and in truth ; i.e. its proper 
sphere in that of spirit, an<i its proi^er object the 
Great Betili(.y. Its characteristic is love, and love 
is a super-personal force diroc;tly connecting person 
witli person. Us sanctions are not external, its 
motive is not fear or gain, and its dnving-|>ower is 
ill the * ull^puakahle jnft ’ which has been com- 
mit te<l to the Bonl. Negatively, it may be said 
that the iiall-iiiark of this religion is freedom from 
law ; and, as a matter of fact, it is this vc.ry freedom 
from law which forms the Bubjeet-niatter of the 
polemic contained in the Kpp. to the UoinaiLS and 
Galatians. Tf we bear tills in mind, we shall mo 
iput45 easily that the forgiveness wliich stands iu 
the heart of the * Christian spirit * is synoTiynious 
with li iteration from law and its consequences as 
such. *The law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus ma«le rue free from the law of sin and of 
death ' (Ko K'-'). And * if ye are led by the Spirit, yo 
are not under law * (Gal 

It is necessary, moreover, if we are to appreciate 
the central position occupied by fixrgivencstt in the 
NT, that we should notice that it is no sficcilic law, 
.Jewish or otherwise, that is the enemy of the 
Spirit, but law as law, and especially that law em- 
bracing all lower laws, viz. tlie law of cause and 
elVect, by iiieaiis of wliich the human inintl con- 
structs a coiiereiit whole out of the scattered 
memliers of our empirical life, and in so doing robs 
mail himself of his own freedom. The laws of 
8i>ace and 'J'iiiie added to the law of Causality 
form the trinity of forces evolved by man out of 
his inner consc.iousness liy a Divine necessity, for 
the purpose of hrst fettering him that he may 
afterwards lie led to seek and find lilieration. 
When by luiceiicism, self-surrender, obedience, 
endeavour, prayer, or contemplation ho breaks 
through the ljuundaries set by the law and attains 
direct communion with tlio Great Keality, he 
experiences what is called * forgiveness.* It is not 
so much that he escapes from the penalties of 
broken law, such as disease, agony, death, or hell ; 
the boon is different and greater. Ho is set free 
from law altogether as law, and acts as the Spirit 
within him (with which he is now one) impels liim 
to act ; and, even though the consequences of past 
breaches of law still persist (for he still in soul and 
body is a member of the phenomenal world), yet 
they do not persist as penal ties, but have * suffered 
a sea-change’ into instruments of the Divine 
alchemy which is transmuting the dross of earth 
into the gold of heaven. Hence, in the fullest 
he is sot free from law in the whole range of 
its jurisdiction. He has been * forgiven,’ that is, 
set free from the kingdom of Law by being od- 
iiiittiiMi and naturalized in the kingdom of Spirit. 

a. In the Christian Church. — ^iTie history of the 
conception of forgiveness in days after those of the 
NT is a history of the struggle of tiie two forces of 
Life and Form to establish an equipoise. It might 
be contended with some plausibility that the equi- 
lioise was seldom, if ever, actualized, and tliat at 
the best any approximation to it was due to a 
more or less bitter and persistent hostility lietween 
different Churches, or different sections in the same 
Church. Nor is it difliciilt to see why this should 
be the case, for the * mystic * nature of forgiveness 
as portrayed in the N T was too lofty for human 
nature’s daily food, and hence it might he pre- 
dicted that some means would lie devised to give 
the inner process known os ’forgiveness’ some 
concrete form or statement which might be intel- 


ligible to the onlinary Churchman* This waa 
effected as part of that development of the life of 
the Church which came to be known as Catholi- 
cism, and was carried out with grooving decision and 
thoronghuesB from the date of the * peace of the 
Church ’ (A.D. 313). The dominant form it finaily 
took was that of the ’ sacrament of penance.’ 

But the forces wliich substituted the ’ sacrament 
of penance * for the originally dynamic and un- 
foriuulated act of forgiveness were active from the 
first. The community of Christians was at the 
first a company of saints, membership in which 
gave and maintained forgiveness of sins. Sins 
previously committed were due to ignorance — they 
were delicta pHstitioi cmcitatUi (Tert. de BapL 1) — 
but, being recognized for what they were, repent- 
ance ensued, forgiveness followed repentance, and 
was coiiferreil or ratified by liaptism: 'Cessatio 
delicti radix eat veniae, ut venia sit poenitentiae 
fructus’ is Tertullian's pithy statement of the 
process {de Pud. 1 0). In some obscure way the for- 
giveness of sins was related to the Cross ; Ignatius 
speaks of * the ficsk of Jesus Christ which su fibred 
for our sins ’ {Smyr. vii. 1) ; and, similarly, HeriMas 
{Sim. V. 6. 2) refers to the many labours and suf Air- 
ings by which tlie Son purged the sins of the people 
entrusted to Him. 

It still remains uncertain whether forgiveness of 
sins was from the first regarded as the prc-conditicm 
of baptlHiii, or as its principal consequence, w'hether, 
that IS to say, baptism ef1‘ected or merely proclaimed 
forgiveness. But what is clear is that the inner 
act known as forgiveness was very soon enibodieil 
in a sacTiHl ordiiiuiico ; that this sacred ordinance 
of baptism was regarded as washing' away all 
previous guilt ; and that it admitted its recipient 
into a holy society, in which siiliscquent sins were 
an abtiormality requiring special treatment. The 
original Cliristian teaching liad been that none but 
God could forgive sins, even though He might act 
mediately ; but this mediate action ciuickly crystal- 
lized into the assertion that the right of forgiving 
{lost-haptismal sins was in the bishop as the suc- 
cessor of the Apostles. This claim, made by Pope 
Calixtus against tlie so-called Novatian heretics, 
marked unconsciously the parting of the uvays, for 
it defined the process which changed the Church as 
a ’sure communion of salvation and of saints, 
which rested on the forgivene.*is of sins mediated by 
baptism, and excluded everything unholy* into a 
body not inherently holy but ’ a holy institution in 
virtue of the gifts with which slie is endowed.’ 
The primitive conception that God alone could 
forgive sins was changed into the proposition that 
the bishops alone liad jurisdiction in the matter-— 
’{>er episcopos solos peersata posse dimitti.’ The 
way was now clear for the further materialization 
of the authority into the coherent system of the 
theory and practice of the ’sacrament of penance.’ 
The efficient cause no doubt of the establishment 
of this sacrament was to be found in that secular- 
ization of the Cliorch which was produced its 
recognition by the Empire and the consequent 
crowding into it of men and women of all grades 
of piety. The majority, especially after the con- 
version of the harliarians, were out children in 
religion, and demanded elementary methods of 
diHcipline and training. These wore found in the 
authority which came to be vested in the leaders 
of the Church, by wliich they were enabled to 
exclude from the community certain classes of 
sinners for varying periods, especially those guilty 
of murder, idolatry, and adultery. On repentance, 
however, the excommunicated person might after 
public confession and promise of amendment be re- 
instated. Out of this salutary custom of forgiving 
on terms those who had confessed and expiated 
their sins agaimi the Church tliere grew graanally 
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A oaBUmi of another kind and of more searching 
activity, vis. the forgivenesB after oonfcMnion of 
sms against Ood, in which was involved also the 
enbetitution of the priest for the Church as the 
absolving authority. 

The machinery Urns establialied lay with a heavy 
weight on the mediieval world. Eageiiiue iv. 
instructed the Armenians that the sacraments of 
the new Law were seven, of which the fourth was 
Penance ; that the matter of this sacrament con- 
sisted in tlie three acts of contrition, confession, 
and satisfaction ; that the words of abfwlution wore 
its form, a duly authorized priest its minister, 
and its elFcct the forgiveness of sins. Martin V. 
condemned those wiio maintained that all exterior 
confession was superfluous and useless where the 
sinner was duly contrite; and he also directed 
that all Hussites sliould interrogated whether 
they believed that besides contrition it was neces- 
sary to salvation to confess to a priest only and 
not to a layman, however good and devout he 
might be. Sixtus iv. condemned the proposition 
that there^ was no obligation to confess evil 
thoughts, since they were blotted out by aversion 
to them without recourse to the Keys; he con- 
demned also the proposition that confession should 
be secret, ».e. of secret sins and not of open sins. 

To the sacrament of penance os on instrument 
of forgiveness there was achlcd later a system of 
indulgences (o.u.) under which the Church dis- 
pensed from tiie temporal pains of Purgatory not 
merely canonical or notorious sinners, but all, 
whether living or dejMirted, who either themselveH 
or vicariously {terformed certain prescribed ecclesi- 
astical exercises, such as saying given prayers, 
attending mvon offices, or paying fixed sums of 
mone^. This form of forgiveness of sins, hoivever 
jnstilied theoretically, can hardly be recognized as 
akin Ui the forgiveness of sins described in the NT. 

Accordingly, in the 16th cent, the whole of the 
existing ecclesiastical doctrine and practice in the 
niatter of the forgiveness of sins was challengod 
in the name of the NT. Tt was no acuudent which 
led Luther to direct his attack on indulgences, but 
a troe insight into the fact that thisse were the 
logical out<‘ome of a long historical process whicL 
was a corruption rather than a development. Ac- 
cording to Luther, the liberty of every Christiar 
man wp destroyed by the priesthood ; the Churcl 
Catholic had banished or buried the Church o: 
Christ ; ecclesiastical law had taken over the r61( 
of that condemned by St. Paul ; the trausactior 
of ceremonies liad overlaid the piety of the heart . 
and a mechanical and external forgiveness of sins 
had ousted foripveness as dynamic and proper to 
the individual. 

The battle thus begun raged round the word 
* justification,* which hence bore an extended con- 
notation, being made to cover the fundamental 
difference of Lebensanschauung which marked the 
Reformers from the Romans, and was crystallized 
by the decrees of the Conncil of Trent on the one 
Bide and by numerous Confessions of Faith and 
Articles of Religion on the other. Unfortunately 
it was a hard necessity laid on the Reformers thai 
they were compelled to attempt to solve a rolimous 
problem by Ioao and by means which St. Paul 
called 'carnal/ Forrivenoss, as we have seen 
above, b of a spiritniu nature, that b, it belongs 
to a Bphere where reason b not so much contra- 
dicted as transcended, but it was pulled doum by 
Hie new learning into the world of reason and 
sought to be defended by proof-texts, hbtorioal 
yireMentB, philosophical speculations, and similar 
instminents of controversy. The result was, and 
is, that the true, essentiu nature of fo^venesi 
has been left obscure in the Evangelical Qiurohes 
by n prooesB which meant only that one kind o’ 
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nholasticism was snbstitnted for another. The 
sholasticbm of a Calvin diflers in form, but not in 
(lethod or spirit, from that of an Anselm or an 
Vouinas. 

ll. Human, — It b the prerogative of religion to 
mpose on its subjects, as regcuative of their rela- 
lons one to the other, the relation to them all of 
he God they worship. Chrbtionity, accordingly, 
oaohes that the forgiveness accoraed to men by 
jiod b the pattern of the forgiveness which men 
kTo to oxt4)nd to each other. Thb b set out 
slearly in the Parable of the Great I’lebtor, and in 
he fifth petition of tlie l^ord’s Prayer, for in the 
omer the sin of the unmerciful servant b just 
hb, that he did not do what his lord (be G od) had 
lone, and in the latter the statement that we for- 
^ve our debtors is not cited as the pre-condition 
of a contract, but os affirming that tiie forgiveness 
mven to man by man is an organic factor in the 
forgiveness given to men by God. The Christian 
prays for forgiveness, and adds as a plea in jiistifi- 
sation of his prayer that be is in the habit of for- 
mving hb dcoU>r (Lk IP), but he does not imply 
Hiat Tib appeal is to anything Imt the lovirigkind- 
nesB of God (No 14^", Jon 4*) ; on the contrary, he 
aiipoals to God for forgiveness on the ground that 
His nature and property is ever tiO have mercy and 
to forgive, and adefs by way of proof of hb being 
aware of the CTeatness of the boon he is seeking 
that he already practises what he seeks. Thb 
petition, therefore, is an expansion of Mt 5*. 

Tt may be urged that the capacity for extending 
forgiveness to others is acquired only as the direct 
consequence of being first made cousoions of the 
forgiveness given by God, while Jesus seems to 
imply, if not to assert, that before being forgiven 
by Gc>d we must have forgiven others. The reply 
is that the objection is similar to that raised by 
the scholastic distinctions between prevenient, co- 
operant, and subsequent grace, viz. that the differ- 
euce is formal only and not substantial. He who 
fornves another b in that very act forgiven by 
God, and he whom God forgives in the very receipt 
of formvenesB forgives all his enemies. Reason, 
and the expression of spiritual transactions in 
prayer or praise, may necessitate the bringing of 
the spiritual act uncior the category of time, but 
forgiveness, whether of man by man or of man by 
God, b one and undivided in tlie sense that where 
the one b the other b involved. Life remains a 
unity, though thought and action split it up into 
duality. 

Thb identity of forgiveness on the Pivine and 
human levels makes it unnecessary to do more 
than tabulate the moments of forgiveness as be- 
tween wan and man, for they are but the miniature 
copies of the moments of the forgiveness which 
God gives to man. (a) In the Christian sense of 
forgiveness the remission of the consequences of 
wrong-doing has no independent place at aU ; for, 
thongh it is true that man can so far intervene in 
the operation of the law of cause and effect as to 
affect its incidence on hb own personal volitions, 
yet he cannot define its working on Nature or on 
the volitions of others. For example, an employer 
may refuse to commit to prison a servant who 
has robbed him ; a man who has been assaulted 
may abstain from a eonnter-attack or from prose- 
outing hb assailant; a father may pay hb son’s 
debts, or he may forbid him hb house. In all 
those cases human volition counts for something 
in the course of events, and yet may have no con- 
nexion at all with forgiveness, for thb may be as 
consistent with the exaction of penalty as with its 
remission. (6) Forgiveness regards the liigher 
welfare only of the offender. If we say, for 
example, that the pnnii^ment of the liar is not so 
much that others do not believe him as tliat he 
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does not lielieve himHelf, forfdvenesH will aim at 
the transformation of tho liar into the trath-teller, 
and tho course of action adopted for this end will 
be determined by wliat sanctiliod common-sense 
dictates as bcin^ most serviceable. As God sends 
before Him His two anj^'cls of fear and love, set 
the son of GikI will use sometimes one, sometimes 
title other, (c) Forfxiveness excludes all reference 
to the feelinj'H or interests of the injured person, 
and concentrates itself on the ijood of the person 
who has done tho wronfsf. Thu may lie said to 
constitute the nc^tivo side of forgiveness, {d) 
Forgiveness, however, is not consistent with a con- 
temptuous, or surierciliouM, or merely negative 
attitude towards the ollbnder ; the Christian does 
not treat his wrong-doer as uuwortliy of notice, or 
deelaro that his own peace of mind is too valuable 
to be di.Mturbed by him, or wait calm^ and pas- 
sively until forpivenoss is bogged for. On the con- 
trary, the spirit of forgiveness, because it is one 
expression of tho spirit of Divine love, pursues the 
oflender until it has accomplished his conversion, 
(e) In this process of trying to save his brother’s 
soul a follower of Christ will probably lind his 
warrant in tho verdict of Jesus given in tlie first 
Word irom the Cross, that wrong-doing is the 

rodiiot of ignorance. For, as no one injures his 

rother who knows that in so doing he is doing 
more injury to himself (both because he is limiting 
his own Bfiiritual capacity and liecause he and his 
hrotimr are at bottom one), so the man whose eyes 
are ojien will bear in mind tliat tolerance and 
magnunlrnity are called for rather than vindictive- 
ness, or liatreil in general. In a very true sense 
all iinnstice is due to ignorance, and ignorance 
calls for the tender care of a physician rather than 
the ferocity of an executioner. (/) Lastly, it 
follows from the aliove that forgiveness, when com- 
plete, is a single relation between two persona, to 
which each coiitrilmtcs his quota. On the part of 
the injured [»erson there is reqiiirad the spirit of 
forgiveness; on the piirt of the wrong-door a 
whole-hearted recognition of his oflenco against 
his brother, joined to such acknowledgment of it in 
word and deofl os may he meet ; then tlie ntiion of 
these two in the inner ivorld of the spirit, t.s. of 
Reality, brings about that restoration of personal 
friendship and brotherly good -feeling in actual life 
which goes by the name of forgiveness. 

See also Kxpiation and Atonkment, Grace, 
Justification, Sacrifice, Sin. 
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FORM (^Esthetic).— 1. Meanings of the word. 
y* Form,’ in its literal significance, means any ob- 
jective representation of an image or mental idea, 
whether in matter, lanmage, or sound. This may 
be the work either of Nature or of Art. In both 
oases it is the prcHluct of an arrangement of the 
different, but related, parts of a complete thing, 
or image of a thing. The psychological impulse 
whence this process arises is that of expression, 
which belongs to the nature of mind. In the 
mstkeiie sense this general conception is narrowed 
by the special effort to add beauty to the repre- 
sentation, to construct forms in accordance with 
the canons of good taste and perfect ideals. iEs- 
thetic form is thus defined as the representation of 
choice images or ideas in forms that approach the 
jierfection of Nature or Art. 

Thus the evolution of art becomes the evolution 
of forms. Two features of this evolution should 


be noted. On the one hand, the forma of art have 
changed with the growth of man in intelligence, 
sympathy, and insight, f.e. as cultnre and social 
life have changed, though a uniform tendency 
towards the universal truth of life has always 
inspired and guided the procesa On the other 
hand, as the various stages of culture and civiliza- 
tion have reached their zenith, those forms of art 
have ciystallized in which are expressed its highest 
and noblest insights. Form ondf content, in snort, 
have always mutually influenced each other. It 
is this obvious feature of cssthetie evolution that 
underlies and explains the apparently irrepressible 
conflict between the forms of so-called classical 
and romantic art. The fixity of any form of ex- 
pression is called its classical phase; but this is 
seen to be purely relative. The ^option and 
imitation, for any length of time, of any form as 
the highest form suitable for the expression of 
icBtlietic ideas necessarily lead to its becoming 
stereotyped and conventionalized ; and thus a / 
form becomes ‘classical,’ 4.e. representative or j 
typical of the highest insight of the times that \ 
gave it vogue. But, as soon as tho inadequacy of \ 
these forms to express^ new ideas is perceived, or a \ 
change in Iteliefs, ethical standards, or emotional < 
interest takes place, the classical conventions are 
threatened ana superseded ; a now spint, often of 
revolt, is generatea, which proceeds to invent new 
and, to the clnsslcal ear, barbarous fashions, lead- 
ing to our romantic reactions. But these, in turn, 
beccitiie set, conventional, imitative; and so tho 
cycle is gone through again. The essential fact 
which this conflict of fonns brings out is that tliere 
is a real progress in the invention of forms t<i ex- 
press the ever-widening meaning of life, the good 
of each epoch filling its r61e as guide and iuspirer 
of its later products. 

Form, in the technical sense, refers to the various 
methods by means of which tho artist seeks to give 
perfect embodiment to his ideas. With those we 
need not fx>nceni ourselves here, belonging, as they 
do, to special disciplines. One remark may, how- 
ever, he made: tlie methods have grown more 
elaborate and perfect for their purpose as the 
resources of ideas and of mechanical invention 
have been perfected. The form, in the instru- 
mental sense, cannot be said to have reached its 
limit, unless we can say that the limit of ideas and 
of the means of expressing them has been reached. 

3. No definite rules can bo laid down for the 
classification of the various expressive forms of 
art. For the most part these follow the line of 
interest or inspiration, by which the artist’s sense 
of beauty is controlled. According to his point of 
view, he may he either an impressionist, a realist, 
or an idealist, just as he lays stress upon tho part 
sensuous feeling, imagination, observation, or the 
sense of beauty plays, or may play, in art. His 
forms will vary accordingly, in the ease of the 
sculptor, the painter, or the poet, a large part of 
the images or ideas will be imitated from the forms 
of Nature, through which, by the subtle alchemy 
of feeling, imagination, and beauty, they will seek 
to express either their sensuous feeling, or their 
elementary sense of the veracious, or the higher 
sense of ideal beauty or perfection. Value may 
be conferred on the forms of art in any of these 
ways; but it is the last alone that reaches the 
highest spiritual standard. 

3. Form and content — Form may vary in ac- 
cordance with the kind of ideas which the artist 
seeks to express. No poet would employ the 
lyrical form to express an epic or tragical mean- 
ing. Hence what we call beauty of representation 
means only our sense of pleasure in tne manifest 
fitness of the ontward form to express the inward 
state of mind. Where the balance between form 
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and oontent is maintained we shall find both ade- 
quate and beautiful, and therefore satisfying. 

^ In some forms of art, however, especially of 
literary art, like fiction, Mlta Uttre*^ and the 
ess^, beauty of form is often deliberately sacri- 
ficed to intensity of impression and conviction ; { 
the subjective factor is allowed to overbalance 
the formal beauty of the work ; temperaiiient is 
fdlowed freer play, and even truth may be of leas 
importance than fanc^ or imagination. Under 
these conditions tlio formal elenient of art does 
not necessarily become less perfect, but it is ob- 
scured in the stronger tides of passion. Art 
becomes descriptive and declamatory, as in much 
of Carlyle's writing* while interpretation becomes 
relatively^ unimportant. 

RcAlistio art for this reason has always been 
deficient in the formal beauty of its representa- 
tions : it tends to become documentary, evidential, 
not universal. This is the case with much of the 
art of the present day; and, since form cannot 
long be valued for its own sake, and since a return 
to classical form seems impossible, it must be 
judged as, on the whole, a healthy tendency, 
though obviously temporary, judged as art, and 
looking towards a higher svnthesis of form and 
ooiitont, of the real and the ideal, which may 
follow. 

On the other hand, form may be empliasized and 
deemed of more value than matter. This was the 
ease with much of the literature of the 18th cen- 
tury. In the more objective arts, like architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting, it is obvious that 
form cannot be sacriuced, if verisimilitude is to 
be secured ; but even in these arts the formal ele- 
ment may overlay and obscure the living truth. 
Greek sculpture, while it is developed with won- 
derful beauty, spontaneity, and finality of form, 
lacks the spiritual note. On its formal side it is 
unexcelled, but os a revelation of the soul it has 
lieen often excelled, Kodin has expressed ideas 
in marble which the Greeks never approached or 
thought of expressing. So also has Michelangelo. 
In litoratuTO, too, form may overtop matter, as in 
Pope. The same is true of music and the other 
arts. Throughout this entire process, the (esthetic 
judgment seeks, in the work of art, the adeqimte 
relation of form imd content, poetical thought find- 
ing equally poetical formal expressiom Whore this 
is the case, iorm is perceived to lie the uidisponsable 
medium of the total spiritual ideal which the work 
was designed to produce. 

4. The law ot form. — ^This is the law of unity 
in diversity. Unity, is an obvious demand 
of all formal representations which claim to have 
artistic value. This is clear enough in poetry and 
music, which cannot stir our appreciative sense of 
their beauty by merely stringing together a con- 
tinuous stream of sounds, however harmonious, in 
the absence of unifying ideas, endowed, 06 inUio, 
with power to move the emotions. In Ijrrical 
poetry this seems specially obvious ; but it is no 
less BO in the epic or the tragedy, which lead to a 
certain inevitable catastrophe, impressive in itself, 
and purging the spectator’s emotions by fear and 
pity. And, making duo allowonoes for tlie different 
mediums in which the sculptor, the painter, and 
the arohitoct work, the some is true of their arts 
as well. 

Unity, however, depends, in turn, upon the re- 
lated moments, diverse in kind and number, which 
enter into and help to compose it. The unifying 
of the detail of a work of art into a thing of beauty 
requires great skill and judgment to avoid excess. 
Emotion, which enters so largely into this activity, 
is an unstable medium to work in ; and its extreme 
licence, as in Whitman, often vitiates the value of 
a fepresentation otherwise extremely nobly con- 


ceived. Restraint is one of the best guides of 
form. In addition to this, it is clear Uiat the 
auman mind takes pleasure in the coiigruity of 
the various parts of a w'ork of art; and, whore 
this is sacrificed to pourer, energy, or force, we 
feel that sonicthing essential is lacking. In these 
matters the judgment will be guided as much by 
the sense of fitness Itetween the detail and the 
central and unify'ing idea as by emotion. Few 
have nianifestcd the law of form more perfectly 
than Slkakespeare, who nearly always produces in 
UR a feeling or judgment in which we repose in a 
disclosed unity amid a wealth of plot and incident. 

5. Ethml implications. — Behind all those tech- 
nical considerations, governing the evolution and 
control of the formal element in art, lies Uie fun- 
damental truth that form is always sulgcct to the 
iiifi lienee of moral ideals, to the ethical quality in 
the personality of the artist, and to the ai;know- 
iedgmeiit accorded by humanity to the Supreme 
Good. In particular must moral character in the 
artist be a powerful influence in the form of his 
art. As Kuskin said, a liad man is not likely to 
produce art of the highest kind. The precise ways 
in which tlie ethical factor aifeots tlie forms of 
expression in art cannot be reduced to strict classi- 
fication i but it is safe to say that it will impart to 
all works of art, where its influence is allowed to 
work, a sincerity and earnestness, as well as a 
certain chastity and exaltation, not otherwise 
attainable. After all, the highest art culminates 
in the supreme revelation of Nature, the |»erfect 
man, who unites the ideal in the real, in whom 
God and man are reconciled. Thus, even on the 
formal side, art and religion are seen to seek the 
same end. However this may be, it is certain tbat 
we can never permanently approve, either lest heli- 
cally or morally, an art, nowever beautiful or cor- 
rect in its mere form, which lacks the qualities of 
greatness, imparted to it first by the artist himself, 
and next by the ideas to which he, by means of its 
forms, gives a local habitation and a name. If lie 
be a man of liigh ideals, the form of his art is 
likely to reflect the quality of those ideals. 
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FORMALISM, FORMS.— Bee WoBSBJP. 

FORMOSA.— I. Geography and ethnology.— 

The Formosa of this article m a continental is- 
land, extending from 20* 66' to 26* 16' N. latitude, 
and from 120* to 122* E. longitude. Its southern 
end lies 386 miles due east from the British crown 
colony of Hong- Kong, and its northern end some 
140 miles E.S.E. of Fucliun, the capital city of the 
Fokien Province of China. It has a len;rtn of 225 
miles, and a breadth of 80 miles across Uie widest 
or middle part ; while the coast-line encloses about 
13,500 tMpiare miles of territory — an area consider- 
ably larger than Holland, or about half the size of 
Scotland Thickly wooded hills cover the whole 
eastern side of the island, the ranges culminating 
in Mount Morrison, which is more than three 
times the height of Ben Nevis, and was so desig- 
nated by Richard Collinson, after the naine of his 

* dear friend * who began missionary work in China 
fully one hundred years ago {Froc. qf Jtioy. Geog. 
Soc. viii. [1864] 26). For the most part, tbe in- 
habitants of Fonnosa are found in the towns ana 
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villa|;e8 hcattered over the broad, level, weeteru 
seaboard, and may be claKHified os follows : (1) the 
Malayan al>original tribes, made up of («) al>ont 
180,000 Vopohoan, who live in the more accessible 
valleys, and who have become almost entirely 
Sinicized in tlieir dress, language, and graeral 
style of living, and (<0) alM>ut 12*2,000 iromi-nude 
savages, who occupy the higher mountain ranges, 
diilV.r from the Tepohoan in speaking their own 
Polynesian dialects, and sj^nd their time in 
hunting for game or for the heads of people 
with whom they have no tribal relationship; (2) 
the descend ants of immigrants from the mainland 
of CJiiiia, consisting of (a) about 80,000 from the 
Kwnntuiig rroviuce, who apeak the Ilakka form 
of the Chinese language, and (ft) about 2,776,855 
from the opposite province of l<%»kien, who nse 
what is known as t be Amoy vernacular ; and (3) 
about 83,330 .lapanese, who began to arrive when 
the island was ceded to Japan in 1805. 

2. ReligiouB and other beliefs; manners and 
customs.— Witli regard to the religious beliefs and 
practices of the peotde of Forinosa, it is not neces- 
sary to enter into uetails here about the civilized 
Pepohoan and the Chlueso settlers, hecauso tliese 
two classes may bo looked upon as one so far as 
superstitions worship is concerned, while other 
articles in this Kucyclo|iiedia will deal in an ex- 
haustive way witli the religions of China and 
Japan. The first thing to notice in making any 
Hiateniont about the savages of Formosa is the 
extreme paucity of the information which is avail- 
able. No Kuroncan or English-speaking scholar 
of recent times nas acquireiT any of their dialects, 
or lived amongst them more than two or three 
days at a time. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that, for thirty-seven years daring the first 
half of the 17th cent., the Dutch were in possession 
of Forrn<isa — at a time, too, when the ancestors of 
the present-day hill tiibes swarmed all over the 
western side of the island. Devoted pastors from 
Holland then laboured for the conversion of this 
people, and they have left on reconl many notices 
of the native customs which are still to be met 
with. In the absence of anything more circum- 
stantial belonging to this period, the present writer 
may hero transcribe from his Fomwm under the 
Dutch (1903, p. 75, and oajvim) the following ac- 
count, compiled from the writings of Candidius, 
Junius, and others : 

* Although no books or writings hsve evsr besn found In tbs 
Island of Fonnosa to give us information concerning the 
religion of the people, it is nevertheless certain that the people 
there have a religion which cannot be otherwise designated 
than at heathenish and superHtiUous, inasmuch at it agress very 
much with those other heatlieo religions which have been 
handed down from one generaUou to another. The Formosaiia 
imagine that there are several gods, eacih having his own work 
and al>odo ; hut of one Supreme Creator they snow nothing, 
affirming that the world has existed from all eternity and shall 
etsrnally so remain. Nevertheless, they believe that there are 
certain rewards for ths good, and severs punisiiments for the 
wicked ; the former having to cress over a very difficult gulf 
before they can become partakers of great joy and eveiy 
varied of pleasure, while the latter will never be able to cross this 
gulf, hut must roll about there for ever by way of punishment 
for their sins ; a doctrine which would seem to involve belief in 
One Dlrliie Being, aluoe there must be a Supreme Ruler of the 
universe if all men are to be judged according to their deeds. 
The ridiculous part of their religion Is that the people And sin 
In things which ars really not unful. For Instance, it is con- 
sidered an evil thing for any one to build a house on some so- 
called forbidden day ; or to gather wood or food without taking 
due notice of the singing of birds, or for any pregnant woman 
to keep alive her children liefore the thlrly-sevento year of her 
age— a custom which is surely abominable and in itself dss e r r - 
fim pnnishmsnt. On the other hand, they see no sin In actions 
wbloh ars extremely sinful; so much so that orlmee tike 
adultery, fornication, murder, and theft do not trouble them 
in the least, but rather cause bosetfulnses, under the belief 
that their gods And pleasure la them ; from which it may bo 
Interred that this psopis most have a very degrading opinion 
of their deltiee. 

The Formosans havs several gods whom they worship, and 
to whom thsy saoriAoe In ilms of nesd, two of them especially 
being regarded ee exoelllng In power and riches. Ths one— 


who Is a male and iivee in the south— Is called TsmsgCionpak. 
and Is Bupuossd to beautify man ; the other— who is a goddess 
and lives in the east— is named T^sarpadA, It Is said of her 
that thunder la heard when sho scolds her husband for not 
Bending sufficient rain on the oarlb; which, however, be 
Immediately doee on heariog her voice. Both these gods ate 
worahippsa most sealously, and ottenest by the women of 
Formosa. There is another god, who lives In the north, and 
whom they look upon ae extremely wicked, called SariuMO, 
They try lo propitiate him, seeing that he has the power of 
making people ugly, and of causing thsm to take chicken-pox 
and other kJuda of disease. They are greatly afraid of these 
evils, and seek to ward them off with all their power, aAlrmlng 
that when they serve this Sarimmo there is not tbs alightsst 
need for fear. Besides these there are yet two other gods, 
Tapaliap and TokafuCta, the gods of war who are more 
especially wnrshfpped by the men when they go out to battle, 
no scruple being made about propitiating them by sacriAoing 
even on the streets. Temples are everywhere to be met with, 
there being one for every sixteen houses : and, while all other 
nations have priests to perform religious ceremonies, this Is 
done here by priestesses called infos. These inibt socrUlce the 
heads of pigs and deer, which they are accustomed Arst to boll 
somewhat, and then to place liefore their gods with some rloe, 
strong drink, or brom, and pinang. Thereupon, two of the 
iriestesBus rise and call upon their gods with a horrible shout- 
iig and screaming, so funous that their eyes stand out of their 
heads os thev foam at the mouth, osuslng them to look as it 
Uiey ware either demon-poasussed or suAering from madness. 
Their gods are then said to a^jpear In such terrible form that 
the pneatesses liogin to shake and tremble violently— as one 
actually sees them do — ^before they fall to the ground aa if 
dead ; the bystanders meanwhile showing signs of deep grief, 
by giving themselves up to continuous weeping and howling. 
On recovering, the two priestesses climb to toe roof of toe 
temple and stand, one at each end, calling upon their gods 
with violent goatloulatiODS. Bveiy article of clothing is now 
laid aside, and they appear stark naked before their idols, to 
honour them and move them to answer pmyen by toe exhibi- 
tion of, and continual talHsriiig upon, their female iiarts. They 
then wash their bodies in clean water, and remain naked before 
the iieople, who ore mostly women on such occasions— the men 
being not very religious— and who have all the while been 
making themselves as drunk as possible. The infos slaobusv 
themselves in expelling demons and warding off all sorts of evil. 
Nor do they simply foretell good and Iwd weather, for, by 
cutting the air with a naked eword, and performing various 
frantic gestures in public, they profess to arive away the devil 
who causes the bod weather, so that he is not able to stand the 
hacking with the sword, but takes refuge in the water and is 
drowns. These and a hundred other siic;h outrageous stories 
they tell the oomuion fieople, who are largely dependent on 
them, and who wonder greatly at their doinga 

Besides these oeremomes performed hy the prlestcBaes, every 
Formosan has a kind of private religion whlcti ho practises In 
his own house, where each one honours his gods tu the way 
that pleases him best. The people also celebrate several feasts, 
during which they solemnly worship toeir gods in toe toniplcs, 
with too addition of feasting, dancing, and singing. When any 
Formosan becomes sick, a rope la Arst tied round him. He is 
then suspended from the end of a epring-brattehf and suddenly 
let fall from above, so as to shorten his sufferings by breaking 
his uock end bones. As soon as ho is dead, toe fact is pro- 
clainied by the beating of drums, whereupon toe women gather 
together, each one bringing a pot of native wine, or brom, In 
which they always indulge very freely. Tlio corpw is likewise 
treated in a most wonderful way, by placing it near toe Are 
while a funeral feast is going on and tne friends are oxhaustliig 
thsiuselves by dancing to the sound of a drum. These oere- 
monfes are kept up for nine days, during which a moat horrible 
stench Is caused oy the gradual drying and rousting of tlm 
corpse. After this period of mourning, the body is washed 
nine times, wrapped up in a mat or something of that kind, 
and placed on a lilgh scaffolding, which Is draped round with 
bannngs till It looks like a hodstead or Ocld-tent. Here It le 
left for three yean, till it has become thoroughly dry ; wbete- 
uvon they bury It in their houses, giving their friends at tbic 
time another funeral feast according to their ineane. Flrom all 
these doings, it Is apiiansnt that ths Formosans are a stupid, 
blind, and ridiculous hvathen people ; and yet it has pleaeea 
God— as we shall hereafter see— to bring many of toam to 
a knowledge of the Truth.* 

With regard to the foregoing account^ it need 
only be aaid that, as Chinese immiCTation to 
Formosa increased, the hulk of the abongines had 
steadily to retire into those fastnesses from which 
thev have ever since been making head-hunting 
raids npon their invaders and those associated with 
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hill tribes in a position of almost complete isolation ; 
for no outsider dares to travel through that high 
mountain region unless he is convoyed along from 
tribe to tribe as an accredited guest. Only very 
occasional visits by Europeans have been paid to 
it in recent years, and about some of these a few 
notes may now be given. 
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(1) In Jane 1857 R. Swinhoe spent two or 
three dave among the Kweiying and Tylokok 
tribes of North Formosa, and found them to be a 
dark-coloured race, whose features, sp^h, and 
customs suggested a decidedly Malayo-Poiynesian 
origin. The tatu marks on their faces first 
attracted notice, the males having three series* 
of short lines arranged in compact groups on 
their for«^eads, the upfier and lower consisting of 
eight horisontal lines each, and the middle one of 
six. The tatuing of youths begins when they are 
sixteen years of age ; but, when further on in their 
teens, and when tiiey have qualified for marriage 
by capturing the head of some enemy, they are 
tatned nndw the lower lip with a square of short 
horizontal lines. The faces of the married women 
have tatu marks from ear to ear ; first three simple 
Imes ; then two rows of signs like x between two 
lines lower doom ; and, below all, four more simple 
lines. These TOopIo usually wear very little clotli- 
ing, but on holiday or festival occasions gaudy 
dresses are worn ; and, on colehrating a marriage, 
they all turn out in line attire, and assemble at 
the house of the bride's father, when the skull 
won in that combat which entitles the bridegroom 
to take up his imsition is brought forwmrd and pre- 
sented to the bride, who prepares a draught in it 
by mixing spirits with the brains, and then offers 
it as a loving onp to all the guests, commencing 
with the chief oi the tribe and ending with the 
bridegroom. The huts of the Kweiying ore made 
of bf^k and rough plonks held together with 
rattan, and thatchedf with palm leaves. The 
women and old men do most of the hard work in 
eultivatinc the fields for dry rice, sweet potatoes, 
millet, and toliacco. Wiien on tlie hunt for game 
or human heads, the Kweiying and the Tylokok 
arc much guided by a certain small species of bird, 
the notes of which aie tiiken either as an en- 
couraisement or os a warning. If thought to be 
propitious, they follow the flight of the bird, and 
lie in ambush where it comes down, to watch for 
their prey. The people of these tribes could not 
lie induct to make any reference to their super- 
stitious practices. They dress their dead in a 
plaid or wrapper, and bury them in the ground 
without burning incense or raising any kind of 
monument, only a few trees which are planted at 
the time lieing left to mark the spot. 

(2) During May 1878 the present writer visited 
the sav^e Bu-hoan and Kale tribes in the high 
mountain region of Central Formosa. The peo^e 
of the first-named trilie were found to be a fine, 
tall, muscular race, and not by any means so de- 
gnuled as one might have expected them to be. 
According to the testimony of the few Chinese 
who barter witli them, they are truthful, chaste, 
and honest in their dealings with each other. The 
pursuit of head-hunting is their one serious crime 
against society. This degrading practice appears 
to be carried on in much the same way and lor the 
same reasons as it is in Borneo, and it has come 
to be so largely mixed up with the beliefs and 
customs of tne Formosan tribes that, apart from 
all quarrelling, heads must be brought in to keep 
up tiie traditional stand against Chinese invasion, 
to show the continued possession of bravery, and 
to famish an occasion for excitement, for jubila- 
tion, and for the inordinate consumption of native 
whisky. On the visit referred to, rows of human 
heads and bleaching skulls were seen, fastened up 
at the end of the chief’s house. All the other 
houses were similarly provided, there being thirty- 

-nine in one collection, thirty-two in another, 
twenty-one in a third, and so on. They were the 
terrible outcome of clan-lights, and of many a fatal 
meeting with straggling little companies alotig the 
base of Uie mountains outside. Intellectually, the 


Bu-hoan seemed to be mere children. For example, 
any party hunting for game or on the war-jtath 
would separate into two companies and arrange to 
meet again * after one hand ’ — that is, in five days. 
When Uiey were questioned through an interpreter 
who understood the Chinese aialect usm in 
Formosa, one tribesman pointed skyward and re- 
ferred to the eSreat Father of all men as 
and on the writer entering a ruined house-steauing 
where some bodies had been buried, the villagers 
peremptorily called him back, and caused some 
drops of water to be sprinkled over him as an old 
priestess uttered some sort of incantation. An- 
otiier little incident may be mentioned. Chief 
Arek and severid others had been so benefited by 
the doses of quinine served out that they invited 
the dc»uor to go with them and inspect the water- 
spring of the village — a proposal which the inter- 
iretor said was an unmistakable mark of oon- 
idcnce. It seemed that the door abundant water 
of the spring was then supposed to be under an 
influence which was causing numercnis deaths 
among the people, and that they wislied to exhibit 
their practice of firing into it in the hope that the 
bullets from their long guns luiglit dishulgo the 
unseen enemy. After all the yelling was over, the 
writer drank from the well before them, and said 
they need have no fear now, but begin again to 
use the water from this Well of Tur-u-waii. The 
dampness of the houses or cabins in which they 
Blent was suflicient to account for the prevalent 
sickness. They oommence the erection of these 
structures by digging a large oblong pit about four 
feet deep. The earth fonuing the iluor of this pit 
is then urinly beaten down, and the sides are built 
round with large stones. The wall is afterwards 
carried throe foet above the lovel of the ground, 
a bamboo frame- work is thrown over from wall to 
wall so as to form eaves about two feet from the 
ground on either aide, and above this thick slates 
are placed to complete the structure. When any 
one of the tribe dies, bis friends do not convev the 
Isxly to the outside of tho village for burial, but 
the log fire which always smoulders at one end of 
the apartment is iinnnxliately cleared away, and 
a deep hole is dug, into whicii the Ixidy is placed 
in a sitting postnro. Pipes and tobacco, with 
other articles used by the deceased while living, 
are placed beside the tKxiy ; some simple ceremony 
of mourning is gone through, a couple of the 
nearest relatives fill up tho grave, and everything 
then goes on as usual. 

There is not much to remark about the Kale 
clans of Formosa. They wore found to be a finely- 
formed healthy-looking race, their faces free from 
tatu marks, and all of them wearing a reasonable 
amount of clothing; not a few, indeed, being 
rather prettily arrayed in bright-coloured dresses, 
and ornamented with ear-rings, bangles, and 
necklaces of cornelian stone. The chief of the 
village of Ka-piang was a stately-looking dame, 
wiio received the respeotful service of her people as 
a matter of course. The few presents offered by 
the writer for her acceptance at tlie close of the 
introductory ceremony included about twelve 
yards of a highly-coloured cotton print which at 
once stirred tlie hearts of all the beholders. It 
was a piece of the flimsiest Manchester stiilV, with 
great staring flowers on a frightful pattern of 
scroll-work ; and yet that bit of elotli niade a re- 
markable impression on the minds of this (leople. 
All formality was now banished. The writer and 
his party were looked ujion as having had some 
share in the manufacture of this wonderful pro- 
duction; the word was passed that a first-class 
medioine-man was now standing amongst tliom ; 
and their pent-up feelings found relief oraer 
to have supper prepared fortJjwith. Very few 
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traces were met with of any belief in the nnseen. 
Ghosts are known to exist, and various simple 
expedients are resorted to for propitiating them ; 
while at harvest time, otlerings of thanks^pving 
take the form of laying out little quantities <» 
grain and cooked meat, that the good spirits may 
partake of the essence, before the people feast 
themselves on what is loft. The Kale also indulge 
in the practice of head-hunting ; for one morning 
when the writci pointed witli strong disapprobation 
to a number of freshly clovon-in skulls, the Ka- 
piangers immediately shouted out with great 
cmpliaHiH, * Laiig-wali ! Lang-wah ! ’ meaning that 
all their cuHtonis in connexion with head-hunting 
wore not only blamoless, but greatly to be com- 
mended. 

(3) A two days’ journey south-east from Ka- 
piang brings one to the country of the Amia, the 
largest tribe in this part of the island. Our fullest 
knowledge of the Amia comes from Ge<irge Taylor, 
Chief Lighthouse Keeper at South Cape, irum 
whose notes mainly the following account has 
lieen compiled. The Amia trace thmr descent from 
the occupants of a long catamaran which was 
washed ashore at Pilam tuanv years ago from a 
distant island of the Pat;ific ; ilie place of debarka- 
tion is still |>ointcd out and ma<]e the scene of an 
annual reli^ous olluring to the spirits of those 
early castaways. Tlicy have also the tradition of 
a * first man and woman/ believing that, long ago, 
some great unknown llcing filanted his staff in 
the ground, which first became a bamboo and then 
gave birth to a man and a woman, the impression 
of whose feet on a large stone is still shown to 
privileged persutis, at a place called Arajiani. The 
Pilarnitcs also lielieve in one Supremo Deity named 
MarafUttOf who is supposed to live * above and lie- 
yond the earth,* and whose assistance is implored 
on all occasions of danger. The ceremony of adora- 
tion or intercession is performed by priestesses or 
witches, and consists of prayers, accompanied by 
throwing handfuls of small glass lieads m the air, 
together witli small pieces of pork. Among the 
villagers living near South Cape, however, the 
belief in a special Supreme Deity is unknown, 
although spirit- worship prevails, with belief in 
witchcraft, and in prophetic powers as displayed 
by certain individuals. Beads and small slips of 
lianihoo blackened on one side constitute the ntiial 
implements used when interviewing the spiritH; 
and the priestesses or witches profess to interpret, 
by the odd or the even number of beads, or by the 
position of the bamboo slips as th^ fall, what the 
spirits wish to make known. Thus ghosts or 
spirits of the dead are generally believed in, and 




they appear to others than those authorized to 
interview or observe them, it is oonsidered neces- 
sary for such unlucky beholders to plead for the 
immediate intercession of the priestesses, lest 
death should ensue. 

Spirits are supposed to dwell in caves, cliffs, and 
high places, and to )>e the cause of echoes; and 
aocoraingly such localities are held sacred and re- 
served for superstitious ceremonies and incanta- 
tions, these being gone through when the tribe is 
going on the war-imth, when sickness prevails, or 
on other important occasions. The village elders 
alone may lie spectators of what goes on there, 
and the chief sight brought before them is that of 
the priestesses contorting themselves and getting 
worked up into a kind ot ecstasy, till they swoon 
away or pretend to do so. In this last condition 
they are left till they enliCr the village next day 
to make known the will of the spirits. Those 
priestesses have a reputation all over the island 
for sa|>eriority in knowledge and power, and they 
are frequently consulted by the people of other 


trilies. The Amia believe in an after-state, where 
good and bad actions performed in this life meet 
with corresponding rewards and punishments. 
They have no spemal code of moral law, but are 
very much guidM l^ use and wont, and by what 
they suppose will benefit each other and tihe com- 
munity generally. Their creed requires belief in 
a future heaven, a hell, and a purgatory. Every 
one, of course, hopes he will go to heaven after 
death, and hell seems to be reserved as the possible 
terminus ad quem for one’s neighbours. They say, 
however, that, since no one ever comes back to 
complain, the future world must be better than 
the one they now live in. Heaven is supposed to 
be for away to the north, and hell equally far in a 
southerly direction. Purgatory is in the air. and 
its inhabitants are ghosts or evil spirits. As to 
the sjiecial delights of heaven or what the punish- 
ments inflicted in hell may be, they profess com- 
plete ignorance, but hold that the latter cannot 
ne BO very severe, for otherwise the spirits would 
not remain. On this whole subject, their general 
idea seems to be that each soul will hereafter 
follow its own tastes and inclinations, the good 
associating with the good, and the bad with the 
ImuI. 

There is not much courtship or observance of 
nuptial ceremonies among the Amia. Young people 
fall in love with each other, and proclaim their 
intention ; should no objection be raised, there is 
the usual gathering of Iricnds with its necessary 
feast. Cohabitation takes place immediately after. 
The Amia have only one wile at a time, hut cfivorces 
are very freciuent, and arise from infldelity, or 
some trifling dispute, or incomi>atibiUty of tem|)er. 
Vicious young men get their wives divorciHl every 
two years or so, and wives also desert their husbanus 
on tno slightest provocation. Nor do such occur- 
rences mve rise to much scandal or comment, as the 
married state with them can scarcely be called a 
pennanent institution until the males are about 
lorty years of age, when they seem to acquire dis- 
cretion and a fixed wife simultaueously ; for after 
that, divorces are practically unknown. In cases 
of divorce, where both the hnslNuid and wife were 
possessed of considerable wealth before marriage, 
an equitable divisioD of the pnqierty and the 
children is made by the village chief, whose decision 
is accepted as supreme and final. Sometimes the 
offspring of divorced persons consult their own 
inclination as to which parent shall retain custody 
of them, though in deciding this point the grana- 
{lareiits have an influential voice. No stigma is 
attached to the children, and, in so for os they 
can, they strive to take up residenoe in whichever 
home is the more oomfortable. A curious custom 
is for all the young unmarried men to live and 
sleep together in a large dormitoi^, where story- 
telling and drinking bouts take place. The idea 
is to Keep the minds of the young women and 
children irom being debased — an end that is served 
by oansing them to come in contact only with 
staid and elderly people. 

Before going to hunt, the Amia splits open a 
betel-nnt in which he places a red bead (one of any 
other colour is unsuitable), and, laying it in the 
palm of his hand, waves it in the face of heaven, in- 
voking protection and success in the chase. When 
any one is sick, a sorcerer is called, who waves the 
leaf of a banana tree over the patient, then sucks 
the painful part, and, whether the person reooveia 
or dies, the only reward to which the sorcerer is 
entitled is one of these red beads. Also, when an 
enemy has been killed, a few drops of his blood 
are sprinkled on the ground as an exniatory offering 
to the departed spirit. The staple food of the 
Amia includes hem, pork, and all kinds of fish, 
wiUi rice and vegetables ; but they never partake 
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of ohicken. believing that fowls ore the abode of 
good, gentle spirits, and should, therefore, not 
used as food. When hungry and fur from home, 
they find relief by tightening their girdles and 
ohewinff betel-nut, of which they always carry 
an ample supply. They suppose that earthquakes 
are brought about by a huge pig sciratching itself 
against an iron bar stuck into the earth ; rmn and 
wmd, by spirits in some way or other ; and that 
thunder and lightning arise from quarrelling be- 
tween the male and female deities named KvSiring 
and Katapiatf the former causing thunder by 
knocking about the household efiects in his anger, 
and the latter producing lightning by uncovering 
herself in her aisplcasure — this being a favourite 
method which Amia females adopt for showing 
their temper against others. The people of this 
tribe further Mlieve that the sun, moon, and 
stars were made by two spirits named respectively 
Dgctglta and Bartsing ; and that the sun revolves 
eveiy day round the fiat world, going under the 
earth at night. Daring wai*m weather, both men 
and women go about stark naked in their own 
villages ; but, when travelling or banting outside, 
the men wear waist-cloths and the women jackets 
and petticoats. The Amia may be put down 
as numbering about 12,000. 

Since the cession of Formosa to Japan in 1805, 
various successful attempts have been made by 
Jamneso travellers and scholars to obtain fuller 
information regarding the ethnography, language, 
customs, and folklore of the native triwis, but tlieir 
accuants are found only in ephemeral |teriodicals 
which are unknown to theoutside world, or in reports 
which were prepared for the local Administration, 
and they are ail in the Japanese language. Y. ino 
especially mode good use of the opp<irtunity 
given him for collecting a large amount of useful 
data in every district of Eastern Formosa; and, 
from tlie ethnological and linguistic material ob- 
tained, he has divided all the aborigines into the 
following eight groups, procee<ling from the north 
downwards: (1) Atayal, (2) Vonum, (3) Tson, (4) 
Tsaliseu, (5) Paiwan, (6) Puyunia, (7) Ami, (8) Pepo. 
Only a brief summary can be given here of Ino’s 
remarks on the superstitions of some of these 
tribes. Among the Atayal, ancestor-worship is the 
main religious observance. The people suspend 
cakes or boiled rice or millet from trees, on the 
day before full-moon at seed-time and harvest, and 
hold a general feast next day, at wliicli there is 
much drunkenness, and any amount of riotous, 
licentious dancing by the young women and girls 
of the villa^. Tiie Vonum also meet for ancestor- 
worsliip twice a year. Their distinctive ceremony 
consists in the fixing in their houses of bundles of 
green frasB, and sprinkling native whisky on the 
grouna in front-— such spots lieing looked upon as 
sacred that day— and, while fire from the striking 
of steel on fiint serves for everyday use, it must be 
obtained by the rubbing of two sticks on ceremonial 
occasions like this. People of the Tsou tribe have 
a tree near the entrance to their villages which 
is thought to have a peculiar sanctity attached to 
it, and once a year they sprinkle whisky on the 
ground under its branches, and worship the spirits 
of their ancestors. They also regard a certain 
land of orchid as sacred, and carefully cultivate it 
near the holy tree just now referred to» os their 


forefathers are supposed to have earried this flower 
into battle and thereby to have gained their 
victories. The Tsalisen ocMsasionally observe u 
ceremony which takes the form of arranging on 
the ground dishes containing rice, millet, fruit, 
and native wine, and mumbling over them certain 
prayers or incantations, the spirits thus invoked 
being supposed to come down and preside so lung 
as the ceremony lasts. Severe penalties are in- 
fiioted on any one who breaks the rules of tliis 
ceremony, or who ofiends by stepping witiiin the 
charmed circle. A tradition is current among the 
Tsalisen that their ancestors came down from heaven 
with twelve eartlien jars ; and another tradition 
is that the moon gave birth to them, for which 
reasons an old earthenware jar and an ancient cir- 
cular piece of white stone are still preserved and 
treasured as being of peculiar sanctity. Many of 
the Paiwan think that the spirits of their anoostors 
dwell in a thick wood ; others that they are en- 
shrined in swords handed down from generation 
to generation. They worship them when about to 
plant their fields and at harvest-time, and once 
every five years, on one of these festival days, they 
loin in a game called Mavayaiya, This takes the 
form of the players trying to catch a bundle of 
woodbark on the point m their bamboo lances, 
the one who impales it being considered tlie victor. 
According to current tradition, this practice is the 
survival of an ancient game in which a human 
head was tossed almt and then offered as a sacrifice 
to the spirits. On a certain festival day among 
the Piiyiima, a monkey is captured and tied to a 
tree in front of the boys' public dormitory, where 
it is killed liy the arrows which are thrown at it. 
The village chief afterwards steps forward and 
throws a little wine three times skyward, and a 
little more three times to the ground. All present 
thereupon s]iit on the dead monkey, and oast its 
lK>dy away, liofore joining hands in the hilarious 
dance which follows. Tradition explains tliat 
during early times, when the Puyumn wore all- 
powerful, a member of some subjugated tribe was 
always sacrificed on such occasions, but that, in 
their present weakened condition, they have to be 
satisfied with the oblation of a monkey. 

Litiratuiul— R. Swlnhoe, *KoiM on the EOinoloiry of For- 
mom/ In ofiht BriU il««oe.,lS0S; M. GuSrin, *Lua Abori- 
ghnw de Tile de Fonnoe^' in JML d§ la Sue. tU 1858, 
p. 542 ; B. C. Tnlntor, *The Aborisinca of Formoaa/ in JRAH, 
A. China Branoh^ x. (1874J SS-SS; T. L. Bullock. *Fonnoaa 
Dfaleota nnd their Connection with Malay/ in CAum 
iii. [1875] 88-46; J. Dodd, *Oii the pr»)»bl« Orivin of the Hill 
Tribcaaf Fornioaa,*in JUAS, Straits Branch, lx. [1B78]68-S4, s. 
[1878) 186-212, and *On the Maimeraaijd Cuatoma of the uill 
Tribea of Formoaa,' ib, xv. I1HK.0J 00-78; G. do RUlle, *For. 
moae et aea bahitanU.' in RAnfA viii. (18551 68-78, 247-881; 
G. Taylor, * Savage Prieateaaaa In Formoaa,' In China Bsvkw, 
xlv. [1880] 14-10,^he Alioriginea of Formoaa/ ib, pp. 121-126, 
164-108, 286-260, * Spiritualiam In Formoaa,' A 804-805, 'Folk- 
lore of Aboriginal Formoaa,' in FU v. [1887] 186-168, and 
' Oharacteriatio Tralta of the Aboriginal 1 nhabltanta of Formoaa,' 
in Prac, Hay, Qcagr, Sac,, April 1880, pp. 884-886 ; T. do 
Lacouperlo, 'Note on nine MBS from Formoaa/ in JR AS xix. 
[1887J 418-464 ; W. Campbell, The Oaspel Matthew fn 
Sinhang-Formasa,IHach,and Kngtich ftroin Qiaviui ' ed. of 1601), 
IiODdon,lB88, FAe Arfiefai c/Christian Instruotum inFavorUmg’ 
Formosan, Dutch, and Mnglish (ed. from Vertrecht'a US. of 
1660, with Paalinanaaar^ Dialague between a Japanese and a 
Formosan, and llapnarfft Favarlana VocatnUary). do. 1806, 
and Formosa under (he Dutch, with RapUmatary Notes and a 
Bibliography of the Iskuid, do. 1603; Adolf Fiacher, Streif^ 
edge dweh Formosa, Barlln, 1886; J. W. Davidson, The 
teumd of Farawea, Poet and Present, London, lOos. 
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FORTUNE. 


Biblical and Christian (R. W. Moss), p. 88. 

Celtic.—8ee Communion with Deity (Celtie), 
Divination (Celtic), and especially Fate* 
(Celtic). 

Chinese (W. G. Walshk), p. 91. 

FORTUNE (Biblical and Christian). — Two 
inconsiMteiit conceptions of fortnne are found in 
association M'ith Ifeb. thought. The one reoog* 
nizes it as a superhuman force acting alike upon 
gods and rnon, and gradually deifies it as a person 
to be invoked and apTK«ased. The other keeps its 
apportionment strictly within the functions of 
.laliweh, without any betrayal of the monotheistic 
pobition : and this conception eventually estab- 
lished itself as a norm of tliought and devotion in 
Christendom. 

1. Tliero are several indications that Fortune 
was known to the early Semites under the name 
of Qad^ and amongst them must be placed the 
ancient tradition in Gn 30^'. If the text be read 
according to tlie direction of the Massoretes (*g ; 

BO also tlie Targiim), Leah is represented as first 
exclaiming, 'Good fortune is come,’ and then 
selecting the term as the name of her handmaid’s 
son. The trilial name may have lieen current 
before this explanatuin of its origin wm given ; 
but the vivid human interest of the narrative points 
on the whole to the opposite conclusion. The 
Aram, lady was so delighted at the success of her 
device ana the close oi her disappointments that 
she gratefully ntcognized the action of the power 
which she had already learnt to be superior to 
any local god, and chose for the child a name 
that would' be a memorial of her ^atitude and a 
pledge of his future prosperity. At the time of 
the narrator this power had pnihably itself been 
invested with personality and exalted to the rank 
of a god. At the more ancient period, in which 
the traditional story is placed, an earlier stage in 
the development of the tfiouglit is represented. The 
power is conceived as impersonal, with a certain 
degree of uncertainty attaching to it, which could 
not be entirely removed by any kind of appease- 
ment. The endeavour to devise means of ensuring 
the favourable action of this force must have been 
an important fmttor both in hastening the protsess 
of personification and in grouping the gods into 
a hierarcdi^. 

X. Origin of the term. — Etymologically the 
rndical idea in the word Gad is tnat of cutting or 
IHsnetrating into something — catting the flesh as a 
religious observance (1 K 18**), or making attacks 
nnon the life of the righteous (Fs 94*^). * Cutting 

oft*’ so as to make detachments or bands is a later 
meaning (see Oxf, Heb. Lex, #.v.). Hence fortune 
is conceived primarily as an external influence, 
hostile, or at least likely to lie iiiischievoas, break* 
ing in upon a man’s hotte or scheme, and not to be 
averted oy the ordinary worship of the local god. 
It was an easy step, in accordance with princijdes 
tradable in almost all the early stages of primitive 
relimon, to invest this influonco with neutral 
qniuities and make it a source of good as well as 
evil. That is evidently the stage corresponding 
with the presuppositions of the narrative of Leali ; 
and the full personification of Fortune as superior 
to the local gods and altogether outside their 
control was a natural corollary. 

a. Emriyrangeofthe conception in larmel.— Ttwas 
almost certainly from the Canaanites that Israel 
learnt this conception of Fortune, and also borrowed 
the nomandatnre. Several phm-names might be 
quoted in evidence. On the northern limit of 


Greek (St. Obobob Stock), p. BA 
Iranian (L. H. Obay), p. 96. 

i ewieh (A. £. Supfrin), p. 06. 
toman (W. Wabdb Fowlbb). p. 98. 


Joshua’s conquest wee the town of Baal-gad (Jot 
1117 12 ? possibly identioal with the Baal^ennon 
of 1 Oh 6** (out see Curtis, ICC [1910], in loe,) and 
Jg 3*. The bonndaiy was variously designated, 
tcqiographicaliy by the conspicuous landmark of 
the famous mountain, or, more revereiitly, by the 
village on its slopes with the signifioant name ' The 
Lord of Good Fortnne,’ or ' Good Fortune is onr 
Lord.’ To interpret the place-name as denoting 
that Baal brings good fortune to those who reside 
there is to ascribe to the people an impossible degree 
of idolatry even in those polytheistic d^s, unless 
the name was current among the earlier Gan. popu- 
lation. In that case it is easy to understand why 
the Israelites sometimes preferred to call the place 
by a less suggestive name. Mic^al-gad (Jos 16*^), 
again, in the territory of Judah, is * the tower of 
Gad,* and is commemorative of the ancient worship 
there. Apparently it dates back to a time when 
Fortune had already become personified in the 
locality. 

A similar feature can be traced in personal names, 
two of which at least are very ancient. Gaddi (Nu 
18^), ' my fortune,’ was one of the twelve spies ; 
and Gaddiel (Nu 13^*), 'God is my fortime, ,was 
another. Neither of these involves the conclusion 
that Fortnne was already regarded as an inde- 
pendent deity. Endearment or devoutness is a 
sufficient explanation. The former reimrs again 
centuries later under the form of Gaddis (1 Mac 
2*), the eldest brother of Judos MaccaliacuB. For 
Gadi (2 K Ifi'** the father of Menaliem, there 
are Nabatasan and Palmyrene parallels ; and a foud 
name of such a kind would naturally be popular 
with mothera Azgod (*i}]y) is the name of one of 
the signatories of the covenant in Neh 10**. A 
number of the family or clan had returned with 
Ezra (2» ; but of. Neh 7", 1 Es 6« 8», UVm). The 
clan was evidently a large one, and the original 
detachment was followed by a second. Its name 
has been identified wdth the Aram, iipv or *ii|V 
Clarg, Is 18*), a ‘runner’ or 'messenger ; bat no 
early instances of its use in this sense can be found. 
* Gad is mighty ’ (Gray, Ileb. Prop, Names, London, 
1896, p. 145) u the meaning ; and the thought is 
not a general complaint of the hardness of fate, 
but the ascription of power to a god Fortune con- 
ceived as personal, it is not probable that this 
family learnt this sjieoial form of idolatry in Babylon, 
for so far that district has yielded few, if any, traces 
of the prcvalenoe within it of the worship of Fortune. 
The family became familiar with the worship in 
their earlier Canaanitisb home, and brought it 
with them to Babylon, where, in the misery and 
disappointment of the times, it may well have 
spread among their countrymen, though not attract- 
ing the native Babylonians. That large numbers 
of this family should join the return from the 
Exile would m due partly to a reaction in favour 
of the worship of Janweh, and partly to an adven- 
turous and unstable type of character. 

The only explicit reference in the OT to the 
worship of Fortune is in Is 65“, where also the 
kindred deity Destiny (Meni) appears. The pas- 
sage may be dated before the reforms of Nehemiah 
(Box, Isaiah, 338), or even before the return from 
the Exile, in which case it may help to aooonnt for 
the large representation of the B%e ' Axgad among 
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the exiles. ^ It shows that the worship of Gad was j 
well orcanised with a full ritnaJ, and with attrao- i 
tions mat appealed strongly to certain ^pes of I 
mind and oonHioted with the claims of Janweh. I 
The nonp of rites was an adaptation of the primi- 1 
tive MetisferrUwn, in which the images of the gods 
were placed on eouches More tables coverwl with 
viands (of. Jer 7**). Fortune and Destiny would be i 
treated thus in association (of. Jerome, in ioe.h ! 
there being, ind<^, traces that the two were . 
thought of as a pmr, different in gender bnt oomple- ' 
mentary in function. This * preparing a table ' <K»es 
not carry Uie idea of indulgence and debauchery, 
as in Bzk 23*^. The thought was that the worshipper 
would ingratiate himself with the gods, averting ills 
which Destiny had prepared and securing the l^e- 
fioence of Fortune ; ana the simple motive of court- 
ing the favour of a god was both original and 
permanent (cf. Jer 44*% Bel 
g. Range outside Israel.— It is not easy to re- 
late the worship of Fortune in Israel with that 
in kindred races. Aramwan, Arabic, and Syrian 
parallels are available; and there are possible 
connexions with Bab. beliefs, though there is no 
distinct mention of the god. Lenormant writes 
{Chald, Magic, Eng. tr., Loudon, 1877, p. 120) of 
a ‘ Mann the great, who presided over fate ’ ; and 
Sayoe states {HM. Led.*, 1801, pp. 400, 476, 480) 
that Merodach was worshipped with a view to 
ensure prosperity. Hence Gad and Meni have 
been idontiiicd with Merodach and Istar ; and this 
has been strengthened by the Oriental practice of 
worshipping Jupiter and Venus as the Larger and 
the Lesser Luck. Yet the result may be only an 
illustration of the tendency to invest tne gods with 
real influence upon the life of man, or, under other 
circumstances, to identify them with the planets. 
For, in the Isaianic tmssages. Fortune and Destiny 
are antithetical rattier than graded powers; and 
Meni is the god of a hostile fate, not of a lower 
degree of good fortune (cf. Skinner, in loe.). Simi* 
lony the LXX renders Gad by iaip^iop and Meni 
by riixn* though the reverse order is supported by 
evidence of viuue, botli MS and Patristic. But the 
significant thing is that the translators selected 
equivalonts that are in antithesis. The one denotes 
a goddess, conceived as benignant; the other a 
supernatural force, awful, arbitrary, and only with 
diniculty persuadea to assume on attitude even of 
neutrality. The Bab. conception was different. 
It invested its higher deities with a power of affect- 
ing man in his enterprise and ways ; but, as far ns 
available information goes, it did not personify this 
power, or even separate in thought the power from 
the gods BO far as to reach the Greek conception 
of a natural force playing upon gods and men alike. 
Hence neither the ongin of the name Gad nor the 
responsibility for his worship can be claimed for 
Banylon. In rersian religious thought there is a 
closer parallel, possibly dependent in part upon 
Heb. influences and itself in turn influencing the 
development of the conception in Israel. An Old 
Persian word for * god * is haga (Av. bagha ; Skr. 
bhaga, ‘fortune’; an implication of divinity ac- 
companying the Av. term). BaToSbf as a Phi^gian 
name for Zeus, and the identification of God with 
Jupiter, may be of a later date. 

At a comparatively early period signs of personi- 
fication appeared in the principal Sem. dialects. 
A transition is found in the Syr. phrase quoted by 
Baethgen, *1 swear by the Fortune (m-u) of the 
king,’ with which may be compared the practice 
of swearing by the rdxq of the Seleuoida. To 
plaoes also the name was applied, at first adjeo> 
U^y in the sense of lucky or unlucky, and then 
with the implication that the place was the abode 
a genius or god, kindly or ill-disposed. ^ Both 
passage and the non-Jevnah evidence 


point back to an indeterminate period, during 
which the process of deification had been going 
on. For, just as an inscription of the 4th cent. 
1I.G., dealing with the financial administration ui 
Lyenrgus, refers to the cost of the sacrifices rp 
*Aya$i (Koberts and Gardner, Inirod. to Gr. 
^Epigraphy, (Cambridge, 1906, 100 Aa 12), and con- 
veys the iinpression that the worship was long- 
standing, there are Phesnidan, Nabatiean, and 
Palmyrene inscriptions of a contemporaneous or 
little later date, w'hich refer to the worship of 
Gad as though its origin wore lost in antiauity 
and its prevalence wore known to all. A Punic 
inscription of 254 n.c. (Cooke, North Sem. Inter. 
Oxford, 1903, p. 27) carries back the line of descent 
of one of the royal Korii^poi to an ancestor who 
is described as nyij {s. Baethgen reads the name 
as *The Fortune of A flic,* Athe being probably 
identical with the I'hrygian Attis or Adonis, 
whose cnit was popular in the district (see, how- 
ever, Noldeke, ZDMG xlii. 471); and in any case 
a Pliconician deification of Gail at an early date 
must be allowed, A later inscription w'as dis- 
covered at Maktar in 1892, and records that a 
local council vowed to Dn*n — a close parallel to 
the ‘ Fortunie Coelestis sacrum ’ of OIL viii. 6943. 

* Lovers of Gad ’ is the title given on an altar in a 
village in Hanran to the family at whose expense 
the altar was built. The Palmyrene inscriptions 
are later, but again are evidence of a well-estab- 
lished practice. One of them links the worsliu) of 
Bel with that of *D*n Bai/tslot, i.e. God, 

the patron deity of the clan *D*n. Another pro- 
tects a sepulchre with the imprecation that the 
breaker-in may ' have no seed or fortune for ever,’ 
and thereby shows how the original conception of 
fortune as not itself a god, but sininly a good gift 
administei^ by a god, lingered siae by aide with 
the later iiii personation. Altogetlier it is certain 
that the tendency to deify Fortune was not specific 
to Israel, but common to the different races among 
which Israel grew up. It found expression in the 
roots of their language ; it took definite shape in 
tlie attempt to analyze and group the apparently 
superhuman activities that wore traceable in human 
life ; and in the struggle with monoUicism it was 
at length worsted, surviving in the form only of a 
private superstition. 

In pre-Islamite Arabia, again, Manfit is one 
of the three chief deities (cf. Qur'&n, liii. 20; 
Wellliausen, Reete arab. Hdd.\ Berlin, 1897, p. 
26; Lyall, Ane. Arab. Poetry, London, 1886, p. 
xxix), and is identified by tne astrologers with 
Venus, the goddess of J^esser Luck (Siegfried, 
JPTh, 1876, p. 35601). Gad would consequently 
be the god of the Greater Luck, and equivalent in 
popular thou^t to Jupiter, to whom that title 
was mven. These, however, are oompaxatively 
late identifications, and cannot have exercised any 
influence on tlie OTowth of the conception in Israel. 
What is wanted is a common source for beliefs 
that prevailed among the principal Bern, races, 
and cannot at present be traced in Bab. literature. 
The Assyr. Mann rabn {WAI iii. 66) has been 
suggested as the origin of Meni (Lenormant, 120), 
with jpbi-diinki as that of Gad. The latter god 
is described as a disiKsnser of favours; but the 
linguistic affinities are too remote to allow a con- 
fident assertion of dependence. It is more likely 
that the starting-point is to be found in a primi- 
tive human instinct, or rather in one of the earliest 
differentiatioiis of the religious instinct, and that 
the development itself in Israel, checked at times 
of religious revival, recovered under the influence 
of the indigenous and neighbouring peoples. 

4. In the NT. — There are no distinct indications 
in the NT of the personification of Fortune or of 
his particular wenmip. The nearest passage is 
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1 Co 10** ; bat * the table of demonH ’ no^ not even 
be the formal lectigiemium in the precincts of the 
altar or anything more than the feast that was 
customary after certain HacriHces. It shows that 
the Christians at Corinth were in danger of bo- 
coming entangled in tlie idolatrous usa^^s of their 
city, but not that they had yielded to the Bedttc>> 
tions of the worship of Fortune. Nor may such 
an infcreritje Is* drawn from the allusions to sorcery 
and other magical arts in such passages as 
Ac 8» i:t«. Gal 5" Kev 9*^ 21« 22^ et aL (see 
Divinatiox). For, though it was undoubtedly 
believed that in siifdi ways tlie weailier and the 
crops, arid the health and conditions of men, might 
bo aifected for weal or woe, the power nssumou to 
he under the control of tlie sorcerer was rarely 
viewed as concentrated in a single iKsrson of Divine 
rank. A close connexion with idolatry is evident, 
especially in tlie cities of Asia ; but not many in 
the Christian communities went further than to 
suspect or suppose tliat the arts of the sorcerer 
might elicit supernatural Influences or even stir 
demonic agencies into action. Of the recognition 
of Fortune as a distinct deity there are no clear 
traces. 

It. While the worship of Fortune was a form of 
idolatry that marked certain groups in Israel and 
Oficasionally became a national danger, views con- 
sistent with inonotheisin appeared at on early 
time, survived teni|>orary and uartial eclipses, 
gradually gathered force, and in tne Christian era 
may lie said to have held the field without any 
real rival. Of these views, common to both Jews 
and Christians, it is possible to distinguish several 
constituent elements. 

z. The fundamental belief is that man’s earthly 
fortune, with all its cliauges, is in the hands of 
God, To that l»elief frequent and varied expres- 
sion is given in 8<Tiptare. Pleas for gratitude be- 
cause of (rod’s gift of good fortune are abundant 
(as in Dt ; and the Song of Moses is a tribute 
to God OH the dispenser of earthly favour, and a 
call upon Israel for worship because in that respect 
there is none like Him (Dt 33^). It was an ancient 
proverb that ' the lot is cast into the lap ; but the 
whole disposing thereof is of the Lord^ (Pr 16”^) ; 
and in the early Christian practice the object was 
to provide a means by which an intimation of Uie 
Divine will might be given (Ac 1^***). Ps 3P* 
sets each of the godly remnant singing * My times 
are in thy hand,’ much as in Is 33* * stability in 
thy times ’ is made the principal result of the fear 
of the Lord. All useful gifts, writes St. James 
(L^^), are * from above, coming down from the Father 
of lights’ ; similarly Jesus Christ in Mt 7^' atid 6*^, 
where He even expostulates with men for supiNis- 
ing that their physical needs are forgotten. On 
the other hand, God dispenses evil fortune, accord- 
ing to the OT, whore evil spirits and even Satan 
(Job 1*) are His ministers, by means of whom He 
brings adversity and disaster upon men. In the 
NT these beings become antagonistic to Him, and 
tliemselvos independent sources of evil ; but they 
are still subject to His restraints, and countervail- 
ing aids are provided (2 Co Everywhere 

G^ is the Jsord of life ; and the degree of earthly 
weal or woo is portioned out by Him. 

a. As to Go<rs aim in detcrmiuing the changing 
conditions of life, there is a difl'erence, at least in 
emphasis, between the teaching of the OT and that 
of the NT. Briefly the difference is that in the 
latter case moral oonsidorations outweigh material 
good fortune, and secular blessedness falls into the 
background. The promises of the inheritance of 
the laud (Ps 87^, Is 57^* cf al.) were taken literally 
in the one case, but in the other (Mt 5*) are inex- 
tricably involved with moral advantage. Even 

fS3, with its marvellous history in the records 


of devotion, is concerned primarily with earthlv 
fortune ; and the still waters, green pastures, ana 
spread table are at least as prominent as the guid* 
once in the paths of righteousness and the oonfi* 
deuce of the oonscioos presence of Qod. ^tween 
Job’s estimate of life's relative values and that of 
8t. Paul, there is a striking contrast. Job loses 
everything ; and, when his mind is chastened, he 
gains more than he had originally possessed (Job 
42^^). Paul, too, lost most of tne good fortune 
that men prize ; but the effect was to make him 
exult in the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings (Ph 3^*), 
and count all tilings only refuse, if he could but 
* gain Christ and be found in him ’ (3*** ). Earthly 
comfort in its varied forms is the principal and 
most prominent, though not by any means the 
only, pursuit of the go^ man in the OT ; whereas 
against such comfort, either in itself or in its 
natural influence on human character, the NT with 
the strenuous and lowh' life of Jesus in its centre 
is a protest. From Mt 5** alone it might be in- • 
ferred that God is indifferent to the morals of men 
in Ilia gift of fortune ; but the real meaning is that ! 
He affords the snpreme example of fatherly love 
by showering kindnesses upon tlis children, tnougli \ 
erring (2 3”). His aim is conceived os no longer ^ 

chiefly or only earthly good, but us the moral per- 
fecting of men. ‘ Kaius and fruitful seasons * are 
sent not merely to fill the floors with wheat and 
tlie vats with wine and oil (J1 2*'^*), hut as witnesses 
to Himself (Ac 14^^) ; and the fortunes of men are 
so armnged as to become opportunities for or incite- 
ments to repentance (Ac 11^*). As He works in 
men in tlie prosecution of His benevolent purpose 
(Ph 2^*), so He works around them, shaping their 
lives with a view to their spiritual triumph. 

3* The methods He uses sometimes seem arbi- 
trary; nor have the diflioultios been entirely re- 
moved either by the teaching of Scripture or by 
later Christian thinking. In His administration of 
fortune. Godsends or permits to oome to men pain, 
sorrow, loss, at times the most poignant and in- 
tolerable ; and the numerous instances where there 
is no manifest balance between a man’s real deserts 
and his fortunes carry God’s methods as the Lord 
of human lives beyond the reach of intelligence, 
and invest them with mystery and apparent self- 
will. Partial relief may be found, as the Christian 
poets have been quick to see, in the educative value 
of pain and adversity, the opportunities for growth 
by exercise present!^ to Uie active and passive 
virtues alike. And the rosidae of unintelligibility 
is no necessary proof of arbitrariness. It may be 
regarded os unavoidable, or even a« an indication 
of correct thinking, wlien a finite mind attempts to 
inter})ret the ways of the Infinite, and as involved 
in the in^t principle of every religion worthy the 
name tliat * we walk by faith, not by appearance* 
(2Co5Tmarg.). 

4. Obsenre as God's methods may be, the uni- 
form ronresentation of Scripture is that they are 
wise ana gradous, and, subject to the right action 
of man’s will, eflTeotive. The fundamental principle 
acoordinp; to wliich His gifts are bestowed is m- 
dicjited ui the parable of the Talents-— * to each 
according to his several ability’ (Mt 25‘*), which 
throws light upon the ‘dividing to each one sever- 
ally even as he will ’ of 1 Co 12^^ The distribution 
of fortune, as of natural gifts and of function, is in 
the hand of God, from whom no one is entitled to 
ask an explanation ; yet He does not act without 
reason, but osHigns to each man a lot in life and a 
series of experiences, such as each is best able to 
turn to purposes of moral advancement. The co- 
operation of man’s will is indispensable, and neglect 
or rebellion on his part may make it neoessa^ for 
God to arrange for him a new set of experienoes 
(Jer 18** as Uis own design to enable a man to 
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maJce tho best of himeelf is unchanging. No course 
ooiUd be 'uiser or kinder than to adapt the con* 
ditions of life in the interest of moral training and 
to the needs of mutual service. How Clod’s par* 
tioolar gifts in detail conduce to tliat end is often 
a bitter and insoluble problem ; but that such is 
the principle on which He acta is the implication i 
of Scripture and the treasured conviction of 
Christendom. 

5 . Of this belief in the obscure but ethical dis- 
posal of human fortunes bjr God the Incarnation 
In some of its aspects is an illustration and pledge. 
On the one hand, as devised by God, it is such a 
modification of earthlv -conditions as is designed to 
bring redemption nigh. The cosmic relations are 
altem by the introduction of a new and mightier 
force ; and upon the individual play influences from 
the incarnate Person and Life, which strengthen 
the tendencies to right and make the passage easier. 
Good fortune smiles upon him in his upward 
struggle, and supplies him with encouragement 
and aid. Further, in that God spared not His own 
Son (Ho the transcendent gift is a proof that 
His bounty will provide everything necessary for 
salvation, and order and re^juat the changing 
fortunes of man accordingly. On the other liana, 
the yaried incidence of fortune in the life of the 
Incarnate Himself brought opportunities for His 
growth in wisdom and in favour with God and 
man (Lk 2^). Though he was Son, yet He learned 
obedience by the things which lie sufiered (He 5”), 
the tragedies of His Ufe becoming a discipline In 
which there was no spirit of disobedience to be 
overcome, but a self -surrender to lie kept complete 
at every stage by a deepening insight into the 
Father’s will. Thus * through sufiermgs * He was 
made perfect (He 2 ^**) ; His humanity in its absolute 
depenuonce iiimn God became complete in moral 
dignity and {niwer — a qualification for sympathy 
with man in ever^r state of fortune, and an eternal 
proof that God’s intention in regulating the good 
and ill of life is to lead men on without eoeroion 
to obedience and perfecting. 

LiTcaATCBa— Omiiiii«ntBrittii<m Gn SOn, iwpeoially DUlmsiin* 
(1892X Delitsschft (1887), Gnnkel 9 (1002). Driver (lOOiX 
Skinner (19)0) ; and on In OSii, enpecially G. A. Smith * uBSO), 
Delitxscb «il889), Duhm 9 (1902), and Box (1908). Biefffried'a 
eway in JPTh (1876) 36017., is especially valuable. Add P. 
Bactbgen, BviMtge 9. tern, Helig,, Herlin, 1888; J. Well- 
banaen, Skitzen u. Vorarlmitm 9, Berlin, 1809 ; Nbldeke, in 
ZDMG Kill. ao08) 479 fl.: and Baudisaln, * Gad,* In P/ilfSvi. 

11809] soB'Sse. K. W. Moss. 

FORTUNE (Chinese). — Popular ideas of what 
constitutes Fortune among the Chinese are vari- 
ously classified. 

I, We have, for instance, the * Three Auspicious 
Stars,’ an almost universal compendium, vis. 
Happiness, Emolument, and Longevity. A brief 
examination of each of these will help to elucidate 
the meaning which they convey to the Chinese 
mind. 

HavpinesB is represented by the cbaracster Fu, 
and is frequently symbolized by the figure of 
a bat, the words for * happiness ’ and ‘ bat ’ being 
similar in sound. Fu consists of a combination of 
two characters, signifying ‘worship’ and ‘full,’ 
and is explained to mean ‘the felicity which 
attends Divine protection. ’ The character is found 
in every possible connexion: on the gables of 
houses, on the outside of funeral vaults, on written 
or painted scrolls ; and is constantly heard from 
the lips of mendicants, and in all forms of congratu- 
latory speech. It may be said to include every 
variety of earthly desiderata, and to correspond to 
.our notion of ‘blessedness.’ 

EmoluTnent (Luh) is equivalent to the receipt of 
official stipend, or the material happiness which is 
conferred by the Imperial favour; and suggests 
the fact that in China, one of the great objects of 


ambition, and one avenue to greatness which is 
open, practically, to ail classes of people, is the 
attaining of a position in the service of Govern- 
ment. The ‘ upper classes ’ in China consist, al- 
most exclusively, of officials or their relatives, and 
the ‘landed gentry’ are represented, to a large 
extent, by retired officers or their descendants. 
To the Chinese, therefore, the ‘happiness’ of 
official emolument is an endowment of a much 
more tangible character, and much more capable 
of realization, than its equivalent in Europe. The 
word Luh is pronounced in the same way as that 
which stands for ‘deer,’ and hence 'office* or 
‘emolnment’ is often suggested, symbolically, by 
the pioturo of one of these aniiiiiUs. 

LunaevUy (67iom)— cuimpounded of the characters 
for ‘ old * and * speak,’ incLicating the prerogative of 
age to speak with authority — is frequently repre- 
sented by a crane or a tortoise, creatures regarded 
as enjoying an extraordinarily long term of life; 
and, m Taoist circles, by iiie peach, with wliioh is 
connected the gift of immortality. 

‘May the 'Iliree Stars [i.s. Happiness, Emolu- 
ment, and Longevity] shine on you I ’ is a familiar 
inscription on complLiueutary scrolls, etc. 

It must not be supinised that every one possesses 
an equally unlimited capacity for enjoying these 
various benefits. Like the operations of Fate, 
they are striutly measured by the receptivity of 
those who would seek to partake of them. The 
portion of happiness which is allotted to a man 
may be early exhausted by too large drafts upon 
it; the conditions may be present, but not the 
power to assimilate tlie blessings prollored. H appi- 
ness, in measure, is within the reach of aU, but 
great endowments are the lot of the few. 8imi- 
iarly, with regard to preferment, tliough it is 
asserted that ‘God never sends a man into the 
world without providing him with a place and a 
vocation,’ it is also admitted that he may be un- 
able to maintain the dignity of the office which 
Heaven has assigned him. Longevity depends 
upon the Decree (see Fate [Chinese]), but it rests 
to a large extent with the object of that fore- 
ordination whether he attains to the full measure 
of his allotted span or not. The possession of these 

g ifts, in any largo proportion, is recognized as 
epending on Heaven’s apportionment — as the 
proverb says, 'Complete happiness comes fnim 
Heaven ’ ; whilst a lesser degree may be cultivateii 
by the virtuous — ‘Great virtue carries happiness 
along with it ’ ; * To dwell in peace is happiness.’ 

a. A somewhat more comprehensive category is 
that of the ‘Five Blessings,’ viz. Longevity, 
Wealth, Tranquillity, Love of Virtue, and a Ful- 
filled Destiny. 

IFeaffA— The character Fu, which differs in 
tone from that which stands for ‘happiness,’ 
though both are spelt alike in the Roman system, 
is explained as signifying a well-iilled shelter ; and, 
no doubt, to the vast majority of the Chinese this 
best represents the gifts of Fortune. The god of 
wealth is found in a conspicuous place in uiiiost 
every house of business, and is daily propitiated 
with offerings and genuflexions ; for, though 
economy and finesse are recognized as having an 
Important bearing on the acquisition of weidth, 
it 18 believed that ‘riches and honour depend 
upon Heaven.’ In this connexion also it is under- 
stood that only to a minor extent can man attain 
to Fortune by his own efforts—as the proverb says, 
‘Great wealth is from Heaven, little wealth comes 
from diligence.’ The mind which is wholly con- 
centrated on amassiim a fortune is likely to be 
disappointed, since ‘Longing for w'ealth destroys 
happiness,’ ‘ Man dies in the pursuit of wealth.’ 

TranpUllity imdudes health of body ns well as 
peace o! mind. 
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Tht Lave of Virtue ift regarded as one of the 
most certain means to Fortune-nu tiie proverb 
says, 'To those who do good deeds in secret. 
Heaven sends happiness in return ’ ; * Those who 
rely on virtue prosfier ’ ; ' By a single day’s practice 
of virtue, though happiness be not attained, yet 
misery may be kept at a distance’; 'Permt 
virtue acqiiires nothing, therefore it obtains every- 
thing * ; * f’erfcct virtue does nothing, but there u 
nothing which it docs not do.’ 

ji F%dfilled Destiny^ or to ' attain to the end of 
the Decree,’ is equivalent to completing the span 
of life wliich is allotted ; or, in other words, to die 
a natural death. 

3* Another summary is described as the 'Three 
Abundances,* i.e. Abundance of Good Fortune 
(/’n). Abundance of Years {Shou)^ and Abundance 
of Male OHspring {Nan ) ; but these are recognized 
as comproheiided in the above, and as being 
synonymous with Wealth, Honour, and Tran- 
quillity. With regard to the last item there is a 
proverb which says : * If your sons and grandsons 
are good, what (other) wealth do you want? If 
they are liad, what use is wealth to you ? ’ 

4, There are other terms applied to Fortune, such 
as the ' revolution ' or * whem of fortune,* and the 
Creator is sometinieH referred to in language which 
seems to represent Him as 'Fortune,^ in accord- 
ance with tfie idea that what is brought alwiut for 
men by a higher power is to be attributed to 
Fortune. 

5* Methods adopted for the attainment of For- 
tune. —The pursuit of Virtue was, in the early 
days, remirded as the best, if not the only, means 
by which the gilts of Fortune might be attained, 
such gifts Wng then comprehended under the 
heads of 'riches and huiionr^: and in the Classics 
there are very few references to any arbitrary 
methods for the acquisition of those gifts. The 
following of the Tao, or living in conformity with 
Nature, Avas regardetl as the surest way of attain- 
ing hajipiness; but in later ageB--poBBibly as a 
result of the introduction of Buddhism, with its 
material obiects of worship-— a host of divinities 
was gro^lually invented, including the 'happy 
gods,* or g<Kls of Fortune (tlie Chinese equivalent 
of the Lares and Penates), who are worshipped 
with a view to the dispensation of the gifts of 
Fortune. Thus the god of unealth is represented as 
supporting in one hand a ' shoe’ of silver, and hold- 
ing up a niiinber of Ungers of the other to indicate, 
as is popularly suppose, the amount of percentage 
he guarantees his votaries. The god of the hearth^ 
commonly described as the * kitchen ^od,’ usually 
takes the form of a rough print, which is pasted 
on the wall of the large oven which serves for 
rooking purposes in Chinese kitchens. The spirit 
is supposed to preside over the affairs of the house- 
hold, and is periodically 'invited,’ or presented 
with ofTerings of hsid (in some families twice a 
month); and on the occasion when the 'god’ is 
timed to ascend, in a chariot of lire, to Heaven, 
i.0. by being burnt in a boniiro, a special oblation 
of flesh is presented, so as to secure his goodwill 
as he mounts aloft to report the doinmi of the 
household during the year just closing. Kwznyin, 
generally denominated the 'goildoss of mercy,’ is 
worshipped by women who are desirous of obtain- 
ing male ofTspring, her name in Chinese being most 
commonly known as the 'GiA^er of sons.’ The 
figure of the goddess is in some cases an almost 
exact replica of the Madonna and Infant— a resem- 
blance which, there is mod reason for believing, is 
the result of a definite historical connexion, rather 
than a mere accidental coincidence. The varieties 
of means for warding off evil inilnonces and in- 
ducing prosperity are aimost incalculable, including 
the wearing of oharma of every desoription, the 


writing of felicitona inscriiitiont on doors and 
wallB, the acatteringof a special powder in the four 
comers of apartments, the avoidance of ill-omened 
expressions on festival and other special occasions, 
and the careful study of the calendar with a view 
to the discovery of lucky and nnluoky days. 

6. Fortune^teUmg.— In the case of those who 
are in doubt, recourse to various classes of fortune- 
tellers is usual. These ' calculators of destiny * are 
generally divided into six classes: (1) those who 
profess to foretell tlie fnture by combining the 
eight cyolioal characters which denote the year, 
month, day, and hour of birth ; (2) those who study 
the physio^iomy, the fingers, etc., of their clients, 
and attempt to delineate character, etc., thereby ; 
(3) those Who employ a number of slips of paper — 
generally 64 pieces— on which special symlmls are 
written, and a B{>ecially-trained bird, wnich picks 
out two of these at a simial from its master ; the 
two characters thus smeoted axe interpreted as 
applying to the circumstances of the inquirer ; (4) 
those who dissect the two written characters 
which arc drawn at random by the applicant from 
a number submitted to him, and thus pnifess to 
trace his fortunes ; (5) those who use a tortoise- 
sliell and three ancient coins, or other contrivances, 
after the manner of throwing dice ; (6) professors 
of Feng-ahui, or goomancers, who examine the 
coniigiiration of the countryside for lucky sites 
for bnildings, tombs, etc. Cf., farther, EltE ill. 
731**. 

7* Feng-shui, ' wind and water,* is fully treated 
in a separate article, vol. v. p. 833. 

8. Popular sc^ticiam*— whilst recoraizing the 
fact of the traditions which appear to find almost 
universal acceptance, it is well to rememlier that 
there is another aspect of the question, represented 
by the common proverlis which seem to cast doubt 
u|Km the orthodox iieliofs. To refer to the several 
departments of happiness which are represented as 
ideal, it may lie said that^ though the traditional 
means for the attainment of these desired ends are 
plainly exhibited and generally adopted, painful 
experience and doubt-provoking disappointment 
have suggested that the nominal high romis do not 
always lead to the destination indicated, as the 
following quotations may serve to show. 

UappineMK,—* Saocew {Fu) w the liirldng-plsce of falluro.' 
'Ho who ponooMi s liberal mind will have great happinew.' 
'The happy man flnde a happy grave without the aid of the 
geomanoer.' * The fortuoe-teUctr diee in the prime of life, the 
Feng-ehul phlloeopher haa no burying-place.* ' The geomaucer, 
whifet pointing eouth, north, west, ana east, mumbles unmean' 
ing words ; If among the bills there are places which ensure 
nobility to later generations, why do they not seek such a place 
and bury their own ancestors there T* 'Hlefortune and pro- 
sperity have no door, they are evoked by men themselves.' 

JEfhicltiiiisnC.— ' Riches and honour are but a dream, office and 
emolument like bubbles on the water.’ 'Wealth is the store- 
house of resentment.* * Honesty never gete rich.' * To him who 
does not covet money It comes of iteelf.* ' Promote happiness 
by being content, promote health by keeping an easy stomach, 
promote wealtli by cutting down expanses.* 

liCftgsefCp.— * For cultivating long life there Is nothing like 
moral goodness.' * The benevolent are long-lived.* * Virtue it a 
sure meane of longevity.' 

Similar extiressions are applied to Fortune generally, as, s.a., 
' It heart and luok both are bod. you will be poor all your life 
long.* 'liuoky people need never be in a hurry.* 'Theunlocky 
may do anything.’ 

Thus, tliough belief in the efficacy of chaims of 
various kinds may ap|>eaT to be univeraal, and 
fortune-telling, in its several departments, has 
proved to be a most profitable business, it is never- 
theless a foot that, even amongst those who con- 
stantlv resort to these metho^ there is a dem 
underlying suspicion as to their efleotiveness. It 
may well he that, as the drowning man olutohes at 
a straw, so the Chinese people, taking counsel of 
despair, find some consolation in the thought that 
by so doing they are omitting no precaution ; and 
that, even if no good may result, no harm is done 
in thus maintaining the traditional observances. 
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The very complexity of the methods may itself 
account for the growth of floptical opinions ; the 
number of lucky days, as set forth in the Imperial 
calendar, and the innumerable cross-currents of 
good and evil fortune which must be considered in 
the selection of a date for any enterprise, have 
resulted in the feeling express^ by the par^ox 
that one is as little likely to ^ astray by neglecting 
to consult Uie calendar as he is in attempting to 
unravel the complications which attend the smec- 
tion of a lucky day, according to the arbitrary 
methods therein set forth. Superstition in China 
has, therefore, overreached itself, and the future 
of the Chinese people may serve to show that the 
chains of traditional custom are not so inexorably 
fixed as has been generally supposed by thou* 
Western critics. 

LrrBaATUsa.—aM uudew Fats (Chineae) md Fme-aum. 

W. GlLBEItT WaLSHE. 

FORTUNE (Greek). — The word rifxv contains 
the stem of the verb riryxdvnr, which meant origin- 
ally to Ait (An f/iark, os Afiaprdvetv meant to 
tAe mark. Hence rt^i| had about it, to begin with, 
the idea of success. The conception of Fortune is 
absent from the early religion of the Greeks. 
Macrobius {Sat. v. 16) has puiiitod out that the 
word rdxn never occurs in Homer. By the father 
of poets evorylhiiig is assigned to /iMpa, On the 
other hand, Macrobius remarks that the later poet 
Vergil even ascribes omnipotence to Fortune. 
Fortune is a goddess who grows up before our eyes 
within historical times. There is no mythological 
history attacdiing to her. She is more like the 
simple ollegorizations of Roman religion than the 
complex deities of Olynipus, endowed with a 
family history, personality, and adventures by 
the pruliiiu fancy of the Greeks. She is not, as 
some have supposed, an importation from Asia, 
like Cybele; nor is it necessary to connect her 
with the mysterious Cabciri. Fortune is rather a 
home-growth of the Greek intellect. The con- 
nexion between the nymph Tyche and the goddess 
Tyche, which has boon so charmingly traced by 
F. All^gre, seems to be devoid of solid foundation. 
We reiul in the Theogony of Hesiod (line 3G0) that 
one of the daughters of Oceanus ana Tethys bore 
this name : 

Evjtipi) r*, Tv^ rt, icat *nievp<(i| r«. 

And again in the * Honierie ’ Hymn to Denutter (line 
420) uiie of the maidens who was playing with 
Persephone, when she was carried oil' oy Pluto, 
was called by the same name : 

Tf , TiJra T9 Kol 'Qkvp&h coAvcAirtf • 

The juxtaposition of the two names Ti^e and 
*QKvp6fi, as well as a com]>arison of the two passages 
generally, makes one feel certain that the author 
of the hymn was borrowing from the TAeogony, 
But that this humble nymph, lost among the crowd 
of her three thousand sisters {TAeog. 304), grew 
into the tremendous power which at last scaled 
Olympus and ousted the gods from their thrones — 
this is more tlian we ore required to believe, at 
least until some proof is fortlicoining.^ All that 
con really be gathered from Hesiod’s mention o: 
the nympti Tibcq bi that the word was in the 
Greek language in his time, whereas we cannot be 
sure that It was so in Homer’s. The names of all 
the other Oceanides being significant, we may 
jttstlyinfer that Tyche’s was so also. 

X* The poets. — ^'fhe earliest surviving use of the 
word, otherwise than as a projier name, is in thr 
* Homeric ’ Hymn to Athene (xi. 0) : 

_ XoIm. M? ttv Trfxw. 

Here is not a person, but a thing. The ner 
is in a fragment of Archilochus (no. cxxxL Gaisf.) 

114m tihn ncp6BAff«t» SifiMviv. 

The thing is here on its way to being a person. I 
gives and no longer is given. Half a century later, 

1 PsnMaIss (fv, SO. I S) is nspomllils lor ths MsnttflosUoii. 


llcman finds a very respectable pedigree for thiM 
lew personage. According to him. Fortune — pre- 
•umably the fortune of a State— -is the sister of 
Loyalty and Persuasion, and her mother’s name is 
Forethought (Plut. de Fort, Mom, 4, p. 318 A). 
'Solon, whose archonship was in 694 n.c., reduces 
*he person again to a thing. In the Iiitroductiou 
iO his Laws he invokes Zeus to grant them success 
and honour (fr. xxiv. Gaisf.) ; 

lIpMTtt plr wx^n9irBa nA Kpoi'tln 

ItairMOiC ToivS« TvXfn dyoBiU' wdUroro*. 

According to Theognis (e. 644 ii.c.), it is not virtue 
or wealth which is the one thing needful for life, 
but simply luck (129 f.) : 

dipcTitP €vx;ov, lloXinraiAiy, Itoxot ttnu, 
filin' a9«w»*‘ fMiuwiF 4* avSpi ytvotTo T»>XV* 

n other words, 'Nothing succeeds like success.* 
^indor (c. 490 B.c.) is full of reforeuixis to 
sometimes associating it with Hi vine agcii<*y, os 
rvxg^ pip dalpopot {01. viii. 67), ri/xf Oeiop {Pyth. viii. 
53), 9b¥ XaplTfop Ti>xgi {Nem, iv. 7). Ho appears to 
have coinposed an Ode to Fortune, in which he 
loclared her to be a Fate, and rather more power- 
111 than her sisters (Pans. vii. 26. § 3). this 
Ode is assigned the fragment which is preserved 
by Aristides (ii. 256), 

•F Spyfiaai M Mitf Tihca, 
ov 

in which the sentiment is the same as in Kc 9^ — 

* The race is not to the swift, nor the Imttle to the 
•trong.’ 01. xii., which is said to have been recited 
in the temple of Fortune at Iliincra in Sicily, 
consists mainly of an address to the goddess her- 
self, though its professed object is to celebrate the 
achievements of a runner named Ergoteles. This 
ode may be considered as the first, formal appear- 
ance of Fortune on the stage of Greek literature. 
Under the title of * Having Fortune ' {^tirreipa Tt*x^) 
she is hailed as the dau}^iter of Zeus Eleutherius, 
and is invoked to protect Himera, seeing that 
sliixis at sea, battles by land, the oonnscls of the 
Agora, and the hopes and fears of men are all 
swayed by her power. It was under the same 
aspect, as the protectress of cities, that Pindar 
bestowed upon Fortune the epithet of ^ep^roXtt 
(PauB. iv. 3U. § 4). 

a. The tragediana,— In .^scliylns, a junior con- 
temporary oi Pindar, rOxv is rather a form of 
Divine agency than itself a Divine agent. With 
this highly religious x>oot all is ataa or p^pwis or 
/buupa, with Zeus as chief ruler. Ti;x^ hardly 
appears as a power of any consequence to man- 
kind. In the CAodplunri (783-5), ' Zeus, the father 
of the Olympian gods,’ is invoked to bestoiv good 
lack {Sbt n^xas ; cf. Sept, 422). In Sept, (626) we 
have an express denial of the reality of ohanoe : 

SeoO 54 Uipop ioTiP «vrvx*tv /iporavc. 

If we find in Agam. 664 

rvx*l ^ wrqp miwtdAov^* «45frro, 
it is only as an alternative for^ 

Sr5v rtf, pv« avSpaiPOt, •ZoMOf StyeSv. 

The only passage in which Fortune figures as an 
indei»eiident {Kiwor is Sept. 426, 

wiifjoit 5* Mp’, a fiyf irpa/roi nfxih 

which may be let pass as only a way of speaking,* 
which does not represent the tme mind of the poet. 
Neither does Fortune bulk largely in the mental 
field of Sophocles. We have' mention of r^ij 
otrrfip {QSd. Tyr, 80), but it is only in a passing 
phrase. The unhajipy locasta, who proclaims the 
reign of Fortune and denies Providence {tb. 

ri 5* Xf dofioir* Apept m pt rA rvxvf 
irpoMi, i^Fota 5* ivrip oM9pbt * 

Kparump C^p, 5tfMMr5 nt — 

is soon oonvinced of her error ; the noose seals her 
confession that Fate is more tlian Fortune, and 
that some intelligent, but inexorable, power rules 
I For other slluslone to nJxn iEdcbrlm, see Apem. 333 ; 
Prom. Vino, m ; Pm 902 iPupp. 880, eea. 
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the liven of men. (Edipas, flunhed with hin un 
paridleled euocefwofi, proclaimfl himnclf the eon of 
Fortune, the (<iver or good, and is therefore pre- 
pared to face with equanimity the poaaible revela- 
tion of a low ori|;riu {ib, 1080 f.) : 

H* ifiavrbtf waTSa rift W/un* 

Tifs SiSovvitt ovK artfiaa^trofMU. 

But the actual revelation ie such as to render the 
li|;'ht unendurable to him, and it inakoa the chorus 
moralize on how man’s prosperity 'never eon- 
tinueth in one stay.' This might be taken as 
illnstrating the power of Fortune ; yet it is not 
Fortune but Fate, since it has all been foretold. 
With Hoplioclcs, as w'ith iEHchylns, the religious 
view prevails, and fortune is nothing but the mode 
of action of the gods {PhUoet, 1316) : 

■vSp«iroi<n tAv itiv in S«iS»v 
rHxm BoBtiamt im* avayitaioy ^ptipA 

Ft is not till wo come to Euripides. ' the rationalist,’ 
that Fortune appears as a rival power to that of 
the gods. Euripides was a man or a religious cast 
of mind, but he was unable to accept tn^e contra- 
dictions of the established theology, and he gave 
voice to the now science and the new philosophy of 
the Pcriclean age, as Tennyson did to that of the 
lAth century. Tlie antithesis between Zeus and 
Fortune is strongly brought out in a nassago of the 
Hecuba (488-91), where Taltliybius, finding the ex- 
queen of Troy lying in the dust, exclaims ; 

A Zeii, tr‘ AvSpwrovc &par, 

4 B6tay aAAwf rqi4f icMrqvOat pan|v, 

BoMOvynK SeuftAvuiy 

TVXW rap fipuroU t 

Talthybins does not decide the point, neither does 
the poet himself, — he was not an atheist, but a 
sceptic, — but his language is loaded with a triple 
tautology, as if to eriiidiasize the apparent false- 
ness of tho notion that there is an over-ruling 
Divine will discernible in the course of human 
affairs. Chance, it is suggested, is tho true bishop 
of the diocese of man.* 

With the elder dramatists we found that there 
was a tendency to resolve chance into Divine 
a^ncy ; with Euripides tho tendency is to resolve 
Divine agency into chance.* If tho gods do pre- 
side oyer the cauldron of human destiny, tney 
throw in confusion, ' in order that in our ignorance 
we may worship them’ {Hee, 060). In Euripides, 
too, wo become aware of a change in the conception 
of Ti)xi?. With Sophocles, as with his predecessors, 
Ti^xn^ BO far as it was a power at all, ivas a benign 
power, and meant dennitely ’good fortune,’ so 
that tliero was no need to add the epithet AyaBi^, 
But with tho lachrymose Euripides, T6xv beoame 
the personitiention of 111 Fortune. ' Alas I ’ sajrs 
Agamemnon (Ilec, 786), ’ What woman was ever so 
unfortunate?' ’There is none,’ replies Hecuba, 

’ unless you were to speak of Tyche herself.’ Also, 
apart from personiBcsation, the word hi used 
by Euripides in a bad sense (Nerac, 714) ; 

h ItJI ^VOtTD, XP4 o^«>I^« 4 n^Xll/ 

With later writers this was usual only when the 
word was employed in the plural. Ti^xa* Properly 
moans no more than ' tums of chance.* But man 
looks u(>on good fortune os his right, and so attends 
more to tho changes for the worse.* The successors 
of Euripides went further than he did himself. 
Chieremon, a tragio poet who flourished about 
380 B. a, answers the question asked by Talthybins 


1 For pMwing mentions of rvxn by Sophoclee, ms JJ. 486, 80S; 
(Sd. T»r. 778, 778; 4lnl. 088, 1168. 1182; TraeCm; PhU. 
648, 1096. 

S Of. e pesUjM quoted by S^bnue, Fel. L 108 : 

*11 ra 9tnfria¥ ml rA 4«ca irdvr * ivwKwtav^a 
ml imovy rqi' mr * Afiar rvxi? 

fupiBa, 

By throwing in the words mr* a^tar. the writer, unlem he Ie 
■peeking Ironfeelly. mekee ehenor Into l*rovidenre. 

^Bee eepecielly ils/. 711-716, 1137-1148 ; ilse. 058.60. 
e Other paeeagee in Kurlpidee bearing on fortune ore Ak. 
786 : iff mo. WML 


in a aenM unfavourable to Zeni and hU eoadjutom 
(Stob. JSeL i. 202) : 

tliyrmv rvpopvut q 'vri TMvicMV, 

<ri 6* AAA* Mitmm ravra irptf^Mcfni lubqe, 
pAyif Bunmtlv o6r awarra fiofikmu. 

To the same eflbet speaks tlie oomio poet Menander, 
who exhibited his first play in 321 B.C., the year 
which followed the death of Demosthenes and of 
Aristotle. The words of Menander seem to lie 
intentionally directed against the philoaophioal 
doctrine of Frovidence (Stob. Mel. i. 194) : 

Ti^ MVptovf irdrra, Tavrqr em 4p*vat 

6 ci ml irpomtar Tqr 4«br jcfliArtv 

il lyi TiC oAAitft ov6fUunv ^aipn iccroif. 

The conviction that Chance is the real arbiter of 
the life of man reappears long afterwards in Lucian. 
In his Council of tne Gods, Momus is made to lay a 
complaint before Zens with regard to the way 
in which Heaven b be(x>ming peopled by aliens, 
such, for instance, as Mithras the IvFede. But the 
moat absurd part of it all, adds Momus in con- 
clusion, is that certain empty names of things which 
have no aulistantial existence, such as Virtue, 
Nature, Destiny (Elfiap/n^pif), and Chance, arc being 
sot up as deities. Though these are mere figments 
of philosophers, yot they succeed in withdrawing 
their worshippers from the gods ; for men are con- 
vinced that, though they were to sacrifice a thou- 
sand hecatombs, yet Chance will perform the part 
of Fate (rd ficftotpafiiva) and give to each what was 
spun to him from the beginning. 

3. The historians. — Among the historians, 
Herodotus is too much occupied with tho religious 
view of life to leave any real efficacy to Fortune. 
He sees everywhere the hand of God in history. 
Sometimes this action is moral, as in the story of 
how Glaucus, who hod entertained the thought of 
appropriating a dcjiosit, had not a single de- 
scendant left to perpetuate his name in Sparta (vi. 
86). Sometimes it is merely capricious. There is 
a jealous God, who will not allow even big beasts 
to ‘fancy themselves’ (0arrdfeir^ac), but has a 
thundcrliolt ready to hurl at them. This God acts 
on the same principle as was enjoined by Thrasy- 
buliis upon Perianaer, and docks every head that 
overtops the rest (vii. 10). It has been well re- 
marked by F. Albgre that Tycho is in part a 

S rotest against the malevolence of the Olympian 
eities. It was something to have a power which 
was purely non-moral, and which, if it rewarded 
without merit, vras at least free from malignity 
when it caused disaster. With Herodotus, Fortune 
is a sign of the present favour of the Immortals,^ 
but, 

'When haughty power mounts high, 

Tlie walcher*! oxo Is nigh.' 

A rigorous consistency must not, indeed, be de- 
manded from tho chatty and charming Ionian. 
He gives us views of all sorts. The same Airiabanus, 
who is made to dilate on the jealousy of God, also 
oflen the following highly sensible TemaTk8--that 
good counsel is the b^t thing ; for, even if it be 
worsted by Fortune, its goodness is not in^aired, 
whereas he who has counselled ill, even if Fortune 
attend upon him, has only made a find (eOptitM 


wpniKt), 

Although Thucydides came into the world only 
13 years later than Herodotus,* yet m turning 
from the one to the other we are puling at one 
bound from the theological to the positive stage of 
thought. Thucydides makes Penoles aay, or ap- 
pear to say (for the passage admits of difi'erent in- 
terpretations), that there may be a real unintelli- 
gibility in the march of events, as there is in the 
processes of human thought,* ’wherefore we are 
accustomed to ascrilie to chance wliatever takes 

1 L IM ; 6 vau v4 yAp Sral Atrapew o6 yAp am 

Ic TDffuvTDr rilxw airtiMv. 

■ Herodotui wm bom Id 484 aa ; ThuqydidM, In 471. 

•i 14a I 8: yAp rAc $vttAopAt r&p wpaypArmm ovg 

aiuAift XMPVVW i) vAt AiaroMC <rov mifBpAnv. 
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place contrary to reason,' II anything ran be < < 
shown to have a detinite cause, then it does not | 
come under the domain of ohance. That name is 
reserved lor those events for which we are unable , 
to assign a cause. Chance constitutes the irra- 
tional, or at all events inscrutable, element in 
things, whicdi is not under the control of human , 
forethought. Ti^x^ hi longer a person, but 

a statement of fact. There are certain events for 
which no oanse can be assigned. These it is con- 
venient to throw together under the head of r&xii* 
This meaning of the term was facilitated by the 
use of TVTxdrecs as a mere auxiliary verb— riryxdrw 
vepevarOv, ‘ I am walking,' ir&YXawop rffpivarus, • I 
was walking,* and so on. 8 o generally v&xyi meant 
what w€u, without question raised as to how it 
came to be. If one iiad insisted on raising this 
question and getting an answer from Thucydides, 
he might perhaps have referred one to Bivine 
agency. At least he makes the Melians declare 
that they rested their trust not to lie defeated ry 
fikw ri^y Tov Btlov (v. 104), seeing that their cause 
was just. 

4 . The orators. — In the orators we may expect 
to get nearer to the heart of the people than in 
a scientific thinker like Thucydides. For the 
orator, who has to })lay upon the feelings of the 
multitude, must share those feelings himself, or at 
least seem to do so. liCt us take the greatest of 
them— Peinosthones. lie is full of passages on 
the power of Fortune,^ as well he might be, seeing 
that his own * best-laid sclieiiies' vrent ‘nft agley? 
it was the touch of truth in the reproach brought 
against him by his rival Afisohines, that he was 
an unlucky statesman, which gave it its sting. 
ASschines (tn Ctes, §157, p. ^ 76) warned the 
Athenians against the * evil genius and ill fortune 
which ever dogged the footsteps of the man.' 
Demosthenes himself displayed a secret distrust in 
his own luck, wlien he got iiis friends to put their 
names to his decrees, instead of signhig them with 
Ills own.* Hut in his public siK^ecbes he put a liold 
bice on the matter. Ho had ilcino all that in him 
lay ; if fortune thwarted him, he was not to blame 
{m Cor, § 303). But it was absurd to attribute the 
disasters of the State to his personal fortune. Nor 
was the fortune of the Stato itself really bod. For 
the Athenian Stato had the advantage over oilier 
States of having played the nobler part, and yet 
being better off tnan they. But Atliens had to 
take her share in the general blast of ill-fortune 
which was then blowing over mankind — with the 
exception, we must suppose, of Philip {de Cor. 
§§253, 254, p. 311). This curious conception of a 
hierarchy of ‘fortunes ’—that of individuals, of 
States, and of mankind in genera) — is in accord- 
anoe with the genius of polytheism, and throws 
light on the manifold worship of Fortune public 
and private, which became more prevalent as time 
went on. 

5 . The philosophers. — Anaximenes (544 B.C.) 
made a very shrewd remark when he said : 'We 
are wont to apply the tenii " fortune " to the ele- 
ment in life which is incalculable to man. For, 
if we always went right in our judments, the 
name of Fortune would never have been heard 
of'(Stob. Eel. ii. 340). We get a very slighting 
estimate of the power of Fortune in what may 
perhaps be deemed an unexiiected quarter. Demo- 
critus (430 B.C.) is quoted as saying (Stob. Ed. ii. 
344) : 

‘Man bsve framed for tbemselvoe an Image ot Fortnne by way 

inipa nAW iarri tA w avepMtw § 11, 

Dw 60: V Wfitroe-w •V* vnt 4 k ovOpMroit ownfi 

* Pint, Vit. Bern. 21 : wv W yfni^unt^iv ovx 4«iit6k, AAX 4k 

^pcft W*K lomr A«4ypii4<K, ffotwKifoM^KOf ttK lOiOK 

BrnU/wa eol r^K 


of apology for tlieir own lU oounvel. For Fortune does not 
oppoee wledoni much, hut the quick-witted and olear-alghted 
man puldee most thlnge In life aright' 

With regard to the [lower of Fortune, Epicurus 
speaks as contomptuously as his predecessor, in 
language which soenis to tie modelled on his.> In 
the fourth book of the Law, P]ato*H Athenian 
stranger is on the point of saying that ‘pretty 
nearly all human atiiurs are a matter of chance.' 
He corrects himself, however, and substitutes the 
formula tliat ‘ God, indeed, governs all things ; hut, 
under God, chance and opjiortunity {rUxti sat Kiup&t) 
are the pilots in all that relates to man,’ this again 
being amended by the addition of * art ' to ' chance 
and opportunity,' as being more polite {^fn-^pfinepor). 
But, when we reach the tenth book, which is 
Plato’s great and litial pnmonnconient* on matters 
theological, we find a very difl'erent value assigned 
to art {rPm). He starts from the view hold by 
some tieoide that ‘ all thinm which come into being, 
or have come, or yet shall come/ are due to three 
C4iuses, Nature, Chance, and Art— the more iin- 
|H>rtant, such as the four elements and the consti- 
tution of the universe, licing ascriheii to the tirst 
two, Nature and Chance, and the less important 
to the last, namely Art. He then goes on to 
show tliat the soul is the only thing that moves 
itoelf, and must therefore be the cause of all be- 
coming. Now, soul is citlier good or evil, wise or 
devoid of wisdom. It is impiety to say that the 
orderly inoi’emonts of the universe are caused by 
an evil ami unwise soul ; wc are tliercfore ooni- 
pellod to conclude that they are produced by one 
or more souls posBessed of perfect virtue (808 C). 
But, if soul ho ]irior to body, then the things of the 
soul are prior to tlnise of the body. And, as art is 
one of the things of the soul, we are Uiiis brought 
to a Divine artificer more exact and painstaking 
than any human workman, and one therefore who 
will not neglect small matters any more than groat. 
In this cosmos of the licneficeiii soul (806 E), what 
room is left for chance? Plainly there Is none. 
Chance then— Plato docs not say this, but we may 
say it fur him — must lurk in the chaos which iire- 
cedes the cosmos, where dwells the evil soul of 
disorder. 

If we turn now to Aristotle, we shall find, as 
usual, the same thing said, only in loss theulogio^ 
language. After giving us in the Phydes (ii. 3) his 
famous fourfold division of causes, into Material, 
Formal, Efficient, and Final, he goes on to say that 
Chance also and Spontaneity (ii. 4 : irai 17 rvxn koI 
rb aMfimrop) are reckoned among causes. How then 
do they come in, and are they synonymous, or 
are they not? First, let it bo observed that a 
thing is due to chance, not if it have not an efficient, 
but if it have not a final, cause— in other words, if 
it to not intended. A man who is not in the habit 
of going to market goes thither on a particular 
occasion, and meets another man who takes the 
opportunity of paying him a debt. This, we say, 
is aue to chance. It is the kind of thing that might 
have been done on purpose, only in this case it was 
not. Each of the two persons has his own particular 
cause for going to market, and the payment of the 
debt results from the conjunction of the two, as a 
kind of by-product. Thus Chance (ti'ocii) is some- 
thing within tlie sphere of mind or human agency 
which is not due to that agency. And, as Chance 
is to Man, so is Spontaneity to Nature. When 
some elfect which might to produced by Nature 
is not produced by Nature, then vre say that it 
' took place spontaneously. It is not necessary 
here to discuss the question of SiKintaneity. But, 
^ with regard to Chance, let it be observed that 
! Aristotle finds the source of it in undesigned col- 
locations. 

I 1 Bee Stob. 11. 854. whiph n«v he enienflnl from Cic. ds Pin. I. 
t m 
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POBTUNB (Zraiiiaiih-FORTnNS) (Jewiah) 


LlTIIUTURB.-->StotMIOS, I' ^ 

«r*B« ri^xav $ rmvnftdrov; R AU^irre, Biude nr la dlSetM 
grtegurTyeM, Parii, l8Q'j— an admirable and exhauaitve mono* 
gram ; L. Preller, Gr* MythoUtgie^.^. Carl Ijelpzig, 

IttM, pp. 68tt>644 ; O. Gruppe. &r. Uythoi, u. Heliyunuytteh., 
Municn, 10U6, Index, f.v. * Tycbe.* 

St. Gborob Stock. 

FORTUNE (Iranian).~The concept of fortune 
in the senae of chance or sp>od luck finas little plaee 
in the Avostn and Pahlavi texts. A happy wife U 
termed * fortunate’ {hubaffha) in VUp. iL 7, but 
neither this nor the frequent word uita, ‘ weal/ 
*f;^oo(l fortune' (lit. * according to wieh’), can be 
regardeil as referring to good luck in the common 
acco]itance of the term (of. the passages listed by 
Bartholomae, Altiran. H^drferft., Strassburg, 1904, 
col. 417 f.). Nevertheless, there are a few passages 
which seem relevant in this connexion. Success 
anri fortune {apernia bagemea) are objects of rever- 
ential honour {Yait xv.* 1), as is also the everlast- 
ing and boundless progress of events according to 
one's wish {wpdpUm • . . uitataiem akaranem), 
which it is the torture of the wicked not to enjoy 
(Vi^> xviii. 2). Supplication is ofTered to the 
PravashiB( 7 .v.) for all boons {ayaptandm vispandm 
[Yfxdt xiii. 135]), who grant them when prayed for 
{ib. 24), as do Ardvi Sara Anfthita (»6. v. pasiim), 
Tistrya («&. viii. 49), Drvaspa (ib, ix. passim.^ 
Mithra (ib. x. 83), Vayu (ib, xv. ptusaim), Asi (ib, 
xvii. poMim), and Xmthra Vairya (Vend. xx. 3). 
Boons are invoked upon Vist&spa by Zoroaster 
( Yait xxiv. 46), while Atar (the Fire) prays (ib, 38) 
on behalf of the same monarch : * May the Appor- 
tioner and Distributor bring to thee a boon’ (u^a- 
barat dyaptem fnixtaba ntvaxieiba), the allusion 
tirobably being to Ahura Mazda. According to 
the 9th cent. Sikand-Gurndnik Vij&r^ iv. 8, 29 (tr. 
West, SBE xxiv, 128, 130), heaven {^ikdr) is the 
place of the Divinities (btxgh&n)^ who are *the dis- 
tributors of happiness (nSwddh haxtdrdn)^ from 
which they always justly bestow their distribution 
of every happiness.’ In conformity with this, 
Haoraa granted his four first worshippers the 
heroic sons Yima, ThraStaona, Urv&xMya and 
KeresAspa, and Zarathustra (Yasna ix. 4, 7, 10, 
13); and the obtaining of boons is the direct 
reward for pious observance of religious duties 
(Yait xxiv. 25). 

Among the people it would seem that fortun* 
played a larger rOle than in the ollicial religion, for 
oaxta, ’fortune’ (also ’fate’ ; sec Fate [Iranian]), 
occurs as a component of a number of proper names 
(Justi, /ran. Namenbuchf Marburg, 1895, pp. 61 f., 
487 f.): 

BaxiSfrit (*blewed by fortune *X BaxUvnr (*fortaaste*X 
pazliySr (*powcHinK fortune BaxtiiSh ('fortunate king'X 
AB&dbaxt(*poeMMed of the fortune of the free-born*), Bidir- 
b»xt (' poeaemed of watchful fortune *), D&rSboxt (' having the 
fortune of Darius *X JnvSnbaxt (* possessed of young [<.«. sturdy] 
fortune 'X Hubaxt ('having good fortune'), Xurromboxt 
('poweseed of Joyous fortune^), NaubaxtC having fortune (ever] 
new'X NSkhoxb ('possessed of foir fortune^ ^baxt ('to 
whom fortune ia friendly ’), 8iguftahbaxt(* he whose fortune nos 
bloomed Sultknbaxt (* itossessed of the fortune of a snltta *>, 
Vodhoxt (' possessed of evil fortune ’), and Zidbsxt (* fortunate 
through the birth [of a son]'). 

Yet it must bo confessed that the concept neither 
of Fortune nor of Fate {q,v,) was encouraged by 
Zoroastrianism. In the ceaseless conflict of good 
with evil, which human and su)ier-human beings 
alike must wage, there was little room for mere 
chance. Such fortune as the Iranian might crave 
— and all that he might have — was such as his own 
efibrts could win ; and the most besides that he 
might hope for were those boons which Ahura 
Mima and his minor Divinities might vouolisaie 
their pious worshipper and fellow - combatant 
against Ahriman and lus forces of evil. 

Side by side with fortune went misfortune, not 
alone for the wicked who merited it, but even for 
the good. Why the wicked so often flourish in this 
world while the righteous suffer woe is answered 


by asoription of both good and evil fortune to Fate 
by the Z>tndl-t Mdind'g-i Xrai (li., tr. West, SBE 
xxiv. 93f.)« A more orthodox answer, and one 
more in accord with the Zoroastrian spirit, though 
not without a fatalistic touch, is ^ven in the 
Dd^isfan-i DUdk (vi., tr. West, SBE xviii. 23-25), 
which first states that this state of affairs is more 
apparent than real, for 

' nut at evsry time and every piece, and not to all the good, 
floiHi evil happen more— for the spiritual welfare of the good 
is tierteinly more— but In the world it is very much more 
manifest' (I 2)l 

The treatise then goes on to say that 
'the labour and trouble of the good are mucli more In the 
world, and their reward and recompense are more certain in 
the srirltuol existence ; and the comfort and pleasure of the 
vile are more in the world, and their pain and uunlMhiuent In 
the spiritual existence are more severe. And this, too, is the 
cose, that the good, through tear of the pain and punishment 
of hell, should forsake the comfort and cose In the world, and 
should not think, S|>eak, or do anything improper whatever. 
And through hope for the oomfort and pleasure in heaven Uiey 
should acce;>t willingly, for the neck i(.s. os a yoke], much 
trouble and fear in the practice of virtue in thought, word, and 
deed. The vile, through provision with temporary enjoyment— 
even that enjoyment of improprieties for whicli evoutuolly 
there is hell— then enjoy themielves therein temporarily, and 
lustfully on account of selHshniisB ; those various actions also, 
through which there would be a way to heaven, they do not 
trouble themsolvcs with. And in this way. In the world^ the 
oomfort and pleasure of the vile are more, and the anxiety, 
vexation, despondency, and distress of the good have become 
more ; the reason is revealed by the stars.* 

Louis H. Gray. 

FORTUNE (Jewiiih). — God’s free interference 
in human atlairn in one of the cardinal doctrines of 
the OT. To ills ntuination as rewarding or punish- 
ing are ascribed all the happy arid unhappy experi- 
ences in human life. There is therefore no Hebrew 
equivalent for Fortune. Leah’s exclamation/ iis, 
Gn 30^^ rendered in LXX Sr ri^n, should be trans- 
lated ' by the help of Gad ’ (cf. nwas, v.>>, and ITDB^ 
art. * Gad ’), a divinity of fortune supposed to have 
lieen worshipped in Laban’s houseliolu (see FORTUNE 
[Biblical and Christian]). Fost-exilic Judaism fur- 
ther developed the doctrine of Divine compensa- 
tion. Ezekiel was the first to teach its application 
to individual no less than to national life. ’Ihe 
fundamental doctrine of the Wisdom literature is 
that piety is remunerated in this life. 

Ths gist of th« book of Toblt is that all suds well, and 
better Uion before, because a righteous man is rewarded for his 
merit. The Misbna /’s'a, i. i., whioh is repeated in the daily 
Morning Prayer, sees in the observance of certain conimana* 
menta a proflteble investment, 'the interest of which a man 
enjoys in this world, while the capital remains Intact In the 
world to oome.* In 80^ we read : * Whosoever keeps one 
oomiuondment is rewarded (in this worldX his days are pro- 
longed, and he will Inherit the earth.* Of. Pirie Ab, Iv. 11 : 
* W'liosoever keeps the Law In ihe midst of poverty shall svsnlu- 
olly keep it In the midst of wealth.' 

Likewise, a state of adversity is not a mere sport 
of fickle fortune, but an exercise of )nn nio, the 
attribute of Divine judgment. God deals with 
man in a judicial manner, rnp, • measure 

for measure.’ To every transgrwsion of the law 
an appropriate jienalty is attached : ’ With what 
measure one measures it shall be measured unto 
him’ (5ofa, 85). ’There is no death and no Buf- 
fering without sin’ (iSAa5. 55a). Frequentlv the 
correspondence between each manifestation of mis- 
fortune (so -called) and the particular sin whioh 
caused it is not evident ; but it exists, and resig- 
nation is demanded of the snfferer. The Burial 
Service is called ]nn pnz, the acknowledgment of 
the justice of the Divine judgment.* Some in- 
stances of misfortune are viewed as evident manifes- 
tations of Divine retribution. Thus bereavement 
is the penal^ for broken vows, for neglect of the 
study or the Iaw and of certain ceremonies ; domes- 
tic strife, premature birth, and death of children 
In infancy, for enmity wituout cause. For with- 

1 This li on oaoieiit torentie term ’So pimd galltj'fJitr. ICo, 
Ta*an, Ua). The Mleh. Sank, vL 6 dlroDte that after an eseoa- 
tion the retetlvei and friends of the criminal ohould ooll on the 
Judgee and witnemes nnd odknowledgi the Justioe of tho deeree. 
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holding tithoB and other prieBtl v duei) comeM failure ! 
of cro|Ni«^ Violence is paniehed by awarma of locuata 
end famine ; pervemion of juatice by wara and pea- 
tilenre ; false sweai’ing, blaaphetny, and S^bbiith- 
breaking by visitation of wild bcuiiHta, de]»opulation. 
and devastation ; inoeat, idolatry, and neglect of 
duly observing the Sabbaticiil and «)ubile years by 
exile ; fornication by wounda, braises, and the bite 
of aerf^nta, etc. Dropsy is a token of immor- 
ality, iaundice of hatred without cauae, poverty 
of pride and overbearing, croup of alander {S^aS, 
3^ ff. ). Bloodshed waa the cfiuae of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple and driving the Shokhina away 
(»6.). Jerusalem was destroyed for neglect of 
SablMth observance and of daily recitation of the 
Shema\ for impudence, for despising achoobchU- 
dren, for levelling claasea, for not reproving each 
other for sin, for slighting the learned (Shab, 1196). 

The manifold experieiicca of life, however, did 
not aquare with this doctrine of judicial retribu- 
tion ; and a problem was created which already 
tried OT saints (s.y. Ps 73). In the age of l^oheleth, 
‘because sentence against an evil work was not 
executed speedily * or the righteous rewarde<l, evil 
was on the increase (Eo 8“). The author himself 
did not know what to make of life. The prohlom 
must have been mure trying during the religious 
persecution under Autiochus. A modification of 
the OT doctrine of retribution became necessary. 
A man's worth waa not to be estimated liy his 
fortunes and misfortunes. The true conipensiitiou 
waa in another world. This faith supported the 
martyrs under persoention. It did not, however, 
entirely solve the problem to the legalist. 

R. Yaniml itaid : * It in not In our power to explain the prosperity 
or the winked and the eufferinir of the pioue* Ab. Iv. isjL 

When MotieH was on Mount Hinal to receive the l^nw, Ood re- 
vealed to him the greatneaM and martyrdom of R. A|fiiia. 

* What, said Moses, such knowledge of the Law and such a 
reward ! Hush, Ood replied, I have thus decreed it* iM*9tach. 
296). 

To account for the inequalities of life with regard 
to nations and individuals, the llabbis devised a 
theory which is a coinhinatiou of OT views and 
that which relegates retribution to another world, 
according to which the prosperity of the wicked is 
a reward in this world for some merit, the punish- 
ment being reserved for the next world ; the suii'er- 
ing of the righteous is to l»e regarded either as 
chastisement for some im perfections, or as a trial of 
their faith and constancy, or even oh an atonement 
for others. Por references to the Itab. literature 
on the subject, see Weber's Jud, Theol,^, l^ipzig, 
1897, cli. XX. 

The spread of astrology all over the Boman 
Empire, its universal acceptance as an exact 
science, and it.M hold on the iiopular mind alVected 
also Jewish folklore and introduceii into the 
Judaism of the Talmudic period an attraction for 
the pagan doctrine of fortune. The term used for 
it is inazmi, Aram, mazzeUa^ standing 
also for constellations of the zodiac and for planet. 
Since there is no record in the post-exilic age of a 
relapse into star- worship, the re-introduction of the 
term into the Jewish vocabulary should be traced 
back not to Babyloninnisni, but to contact with 
the ' Chaldecans,'^ astrologers and charlatans of 
the early Roman Empire. Mazzal, then, is not a 
divinity like Portnna, but is either a * station of 
the planet* at the time of a nativity or of some 
other event, or it signiiies, in the late Magian sense, 
tBkfravwihi (g.v.), the genius, guanlian angel, ‘ exter- 
nal soul ’ of an individual. Another term is *i|, ffad. 
Sometimes both are used, e.o. m^I r'x {hish 

gndda utmkC mcuszala)^ ' thou of ill fortune and 
oliscure planet’ (jfCoh, It. vii. 32). But the use of 
the word was discouraged by the Rabbis because 
of its association with the god Gad of Is 65'' 
(see BY), 
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^ua Shab. 676 forbid# tlio repotitiou of th« magic formula, 
'7 pU'Oi *1J *IJ, gad gaddi v*nnu4; tow 'grant uiv fortune, O 
my Fortune, and relax not.' A place Qaddla (' forlumta ') waa 
kakophnnixed into GaUia (* dunghill# '). Maztal miiain«<l a 
Jewish word, and tiuixrof tub ('gCMXl luck *) 1# still used as a for- 
tiiula of CQfigtatitlation at births, weddings, the blessing of the 
new uioon. and other occasions. 

Mankind, then, has a mysterious connexion with 
lie planets (Targ. Ec 7'*). ‘ All deiiends on that 

connexion (Mazzal)' {ib. I)'* 9). 

* Lite, children, sustenanuo depend not on a man's merits, but 
on his Manal ' {Mo'ed MHa). Every Individual has a Masxal. 

* In the case of a suttden fright, if one does not see the cause of 
it, his Maxsal sees it ' So). * The Maxxal makes wise : the 
khutsal makes rich ' {Shah, ifski). * Kvery plant has a Maszal 
in heaven, which indiienccs It and bids it grow ' (Gen. H. 10). 

* Even the copy of the Law in the Synagogue chest is subject to 
the influence of Muxsol' (Zohar Arisi>, 184). 'Animals, on the 
other band, have no Maxxal * (Skab. Mb). 'The Maxxal sees 
neither what is hefort* It, nor what is aliove it. but what is below 
It, like a man descending from a ladder with his face turned 
backwards* (A’um. iL J2). 'The propitious hour recedes if 
pursued ' (Ber. Q4a). The Max»l of two Is stronger than that of 
one (B. Jfef. 10!»6 )l 

Celestial phenomena came to be regarded as liar- 
bingoTH of good or of evil. 

Thus an cclliise of the sun forebodes evil to the Q entiles and of 
the moon to the Jews, because the former reckon time b 3 ’ the 
Bun, the latter by the moon. If the oclipsp ie in the east or west, 
It concerns the inhabitants of the resiierLive places; but, if in 
mld'heaven, the iKirtent refers to the w'hole world. A red situ is 
an omen of war, and a grey one of famine. It the ecliiMw ie at 
sunset, the forthcoming evil will be delayed ; If at sunruie, it ie 
near at hand (Suk. 2Ua). 

Some days wore ixinBidered more fortuiinio for 
transacting business than uthers (Safth. 656 ). The 
com of the year before a .Tnbile was snp}>oscd to 
be of liner quality (»6.). Them wore lucky and 
unlucky months. 

If an Israelite has a lawsuit with aCJentilv, let him withdraw 
In the month of Ab iMranse his Mazzal is weak, but let him pre- 
eent himself in the month of Adar when his Mazzal is strong ' 
(TaCan. S!0a). Merit is imputed on a meritorious dajr. and giiut 
on a guilty day (ib. 26b). It it unlucky to submit to the opera- 
tion of bleeding on a Tuesilay, Itecause on that day Mars reigns in 
the heavens. Mondays aiifl Tlmrsdays, too, are dangerous, hut 
may he risked by tliose who have ancestral iiierlts to shelter them. 
Friday should also be an unlucky day, lint, since the multitude 
are accustomed to tlwt day, 'theljord preserveth the siuiple* 
<L^ 1 1QB). Wciiiiesdays on the 4tii, Uth, aud S4th of the (lunar) 
month should he avoided. I likewise the new moon, the thlitl f>f 
the month, and the eve ul festivals are dangerous (Shab. 12U6). 
The day of the new moon W'as rrgnrdcd as unlucky for the trans- 
action of business (iSfariA. 05 ; S\fre. 171) ; so also f^tldays. The 
SAttJcA. ilrucA Fere de'u, 170, directs that one should not em- 
bark on a new venture on Mondays and Wednesdays, tiee also 
SSohar on Pin'ehas. Tuesday is a lucky day, iM'isause on thn flrsl 
Tuesday the words * that it was good* (On were refieatcd 
(Pemeh. *J). Virgins marry on (the eve of) Wediipwia^s, and 
widows on TbiirstinyH (Keth. 1. 1). Ou the night of the Urent 
Hosannah it is possible to ascertain wholher one will survive 
the year by observing one's shadow on the wall. The sIimIow of 
the man destined to die will appear hcailless (current Jewlab 
tniditioiiX Nauhmanldes on Nu M** sees 8<;riptural allusion for 
this tradition, the words ‘ Their shadow is rtunoverl from over 
them ' (soe UVm) being er|uivaleul to * doomed.' 

Tho gifts ami denials of fortune were couHidered 
lieyond control. The fortunate was one * fin whom 
the hour was smiling ' (/{r.r. 7a). He could risk 
being in dangerous siliiations. * Thou art in liic.k,* 
said Abaye t-o his colleague B. Vapa, * the Demon 
(Keteb Meriri, who was then raging) could do thee 
no harm' (Pesac/i. I15b). The following pretty 
story deserves mention : 

R. Joseph Mokir Hhabbi (asRabliath-reapecter) is foretold by a 

* ChaldsMin ' that be will eventually otitain the enonnoue pro- 
perty of his rlcli neighbour. The latter sells his profierty and 
purchases a pearl of great price, which he keeps fast^nefi in his 
turban. In a shipwreck he loses his turban. It is swallowed 
by a fish. After some time, at a flsh market 11. Joseph Iwppens 
to be the only purchaser of flsh in honour of the Habbath, and 
comes into possmion of the Identical flsh and tho precious |iearl 
(Sbab.ll9a). 

Similarly the unlucky man regarded hiruHclf as 
liopelesa. A brother of Baba in the agony »f his 
lost momenta objeetted to iirayers on hiH bi.dmlf as 
uaeleas ‘Ixscauae he was delivered to Ida Mazzal 
(Jlfo’ed^'.28a). , . 

A uhaiige of circumstance may elPectt a cliaiige of 
fortune. A common saying among the Jews is 
ITzhawMk maJfum M'shannSi fnaszal (mvo cifc njro 
ViD). In case of extreme illness tlic custom, biwea 
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on B. ffoBh, 17a, Btill provaiki of ohanjging the 
patient's name, |i;enerally into Ckaim, signifying 
* life,' or Alter t * another.' In the formnla mid on 
the occasion (see p. 149 of the Book of Life^ ed. 
B. H. Asher, i^ondon. 1863) occurs: 'And thus 
may his Mazml be changed from evil to ^ood,' 
etc. Many llabbis asserted that Israel is not 
influenced hy Mazzal {Shah. 156), but the belief in 
astrology was already common. 

In the Middle Ages, Maimonides was perhaps the 
only one who wrote against a belief in fortune 
{Yad Ah. Cochah. xi. 8). On the other hand, that 
most talented Rabbi, Ibn Ezra, was the most supw- 
stitiouH. In the iKtem on his Evil Star he main- 
tains that if he dealt in candles the sun would not 
set in his lifetime, and if in shrouds no one would 
die. Although this was written in jest, he lived 
up to the conviction of his ill fortune. He was 
liiniself the author of several works on Astrology. 

l4TSEATuas.*-^« literature at the end of art. Fats (Jewieb). 

A. E. SUFFRIN. 

FORTUNE (Homan). —It is not possible to fol- 
low out the history of the ideas which the Romans 
attached to this word witli the same accuracy as in 
the case of Greece ; for (1) the Romans have left us 
no literature earlier than the second half of the 
3rd cent. U.C. ; and (2) when Roman literature be- 
gins, it consists chiefly of trntiHlations or para- 
phrases from the Greek, and in it such Roman 
wonts os fortuna are apt to become modified in a 
Greek sense. We have no Italian Homor of whom 
we can say that the word for ' chance ' is n(»t to t>e 
found in nim ; we can only infer, and somewhat 
doubtfully, that, as the idea of a capricious force 
interfering in human affairs is a late growth in 
Hellas, so it may have been in Italy. Our treatment 
of the subject must begin with the cult of Fortuna 
at Romo and in Latium — about which we know 
something, tliougli without any certainty of detail. 

X. Fortuna is formed adjectivally ftom fors, os 
Portunua from portus, Nepiunua from some word 
unknown to ns : and /or«, so far as we can guess 
from later literature, must have signified what wo 
call luck, whether good or bad, i.c. the incalculable 
element in Nature and in human life. Not a capri- 
cious force, such as was expressed in later times by 
the word tenwritas (Pacuvius ap. Auct. ad. fferen- 
nium, ii. 23), and in the literature of the Empire 
HometimoK by fortuna (this is a sonii-philosophical 
idea of which the early Romans could have known 
nothing), but the idea of luck or aooidoiit which is 
common to the minds and lang^uage of all peoples 
at all times without any reflexion or reasoning on 
the mysteries of human life. As Portunus was the 
spirit or deity presiding over doors and gates, so 
Fortuna must have been, for the early Latins, the 
deity presiding over the incalculable element in 
human life, not a mere personification of Chance 
itself. This distinction survived, more or less 
faintly, to a late period of Roman histoxj. When 
Nonius, in the 3ra cent. A.D., wished to aistinguish 
fortuna and /or«, he vrrote : * Fortuna et fors hoc 
^stant ; fora est casus ten^ralis, fortuna dea est 
ipsa' (Nonius, v. 15). Tne examples which he 
quotes from Accius' Tragediea do not show the dis- 
tinction clearly, and are doubtless aflected by the 
Greek original ; but from the 13th book of Lucilius* 
Satires he cites the line 'Aut forte omnino aut 
Fortuna vincere bello,' where it is |dain that 
Fortuna is conceived as something beyond and 
above mere chance. So in the famous passage of 
Pacuvius already quoted (to which we sh^ return), 
the last five lines contrast Fortuna with temeriias, 
blind chance : 

* gimt vtlMn slU phlloBophi qut contn Fortunam nemnt 

ntbuD oxUrs, temarlteto enim sutumsnt ane omiii* : 

Id BBSfffs vsrisiinile atie mnis mpM experlundo doc«t 

vslut Onstos modo fait kx, fsotost mendloui modo 

-atttfnglo : aempe ergo id fluotu, hsut forte fortans optlglt.' 


And the author who quotes the lines (Comifieius, 
as the Germans call him) adds : * nam hie Pacuvius 
infirma ratione utitur, quom ait verins esse temeri- 
tate qnam Fortuna res regi,’ etc. Fortuna per- 
haM never wholly lost the moaning of a power pre- 
siding over luck, which might be propitiatea by 
human beings, or assisted by them in her opera- 
tions : thus Csesar, after his defeat at Dyrrhaemum, 
told his soldiers that ' fortunam esse industria snb- 
levandam ' {de Bell. Oiv. iii. 73). 

This point will be more fully illustrated below, 

BO far as it appears in Roman literature. Bnt it is 
also strongly suggested by the earliest worship of 
Fortuna in Latium. Exports are all a^eed that 
at Rome Fortuna was not an indigenous deity ; she 
did not belong to what has been called ' the religion 
of Numa,' i.e. the earliest form of the organized 
religion of the State as indicated in the religions 
calendar (see art. Roman Religion, Introd.) ; uni- 
versal tradition ascrilied her introduction to Servins 
Tullius, a king of foreign extraction, and the tradi- j 
tional representative of the plebeian element as { 
distinguished from the old patrician gentes and \ 
their religious worships ; and her earliest temples \ 
were outside the pomerium — a sure sign of extra- ' 
Roman origin (see Wissowa, Bel. una Kultus der 
RbtMr\ p. 256). The most ancient scats of her 
worship in Latium were at I^neste and Antium ; 
and here such facts as we know point clearly to a 
deity who has a controlling power over men^s for- 
tunes, rather than one who simply repTesents luck 
good or bad. In each of these sites there was an 
oraculum Forlunae ; and oracles, however simple 
and primitive, are never associated with the idea 
of blind clian(;e, bnt are the result of human' ex- 
perience, which marks special siteA with special 
Divine iababitants as suited to resolve the uncer- 
tainty which beseiH human life at every turn. That 
uncertain element the Latins exurcHsea by the word 
forsi Fortuna, as has already oeen saia, was the 
deity presiding over fors, and therefore capable of 
foretelling the future. This is the true meaning, 
then, of the Latin Fortuna; it is not till the 
time of Servins that we hear of a Fora Fortuna, 

— a combination quite in keeping with Roman re- 
ligious usage, but probably indicating a degenerate 
oilshoot from the original Latin stock. 

That stock, if we examine it as it appears at 
Prmneste, whore we have some little knowledge 
of it, may have been touched by Greek influences 
at a very early period, but the Latin conception 
of Fortuna can hardly have been seriously aflected. 
The cult-title of tlie goddess here was Priiuigenia, 
which must mean 'first-born'; and that she was 
or came to be regarded as the first-born daughter 
of Jupiter is m£ie certain by an inscription of 
great antiquity, first published in 1882 {CIL xiv. 
2863): 'Orcena Numeri nationn oratia Fortuna 
Diovo filei primocenia donom dedi’ (see Fowler, 
Homan Festivals^ p. 2236*,). Here a woman pre- 
sents an oftering to Fortuna, the first-bom daughter 
of Jupiter, for help in childbirth (nationu cratia) ; 
she had no doubt consulted the oracle, which here, 
as elsewhere in Italy, foretold the fntnre by means 
of lots (sortes) mix^ together by a hoy before 
he drew one. Now, it is true that this anthropo* 
morphic conception of the deity as daughter of 
Jupiter is foreign to old Italian ideas, and, as 
Prseneste was undoubtedly exposed to the invasion 
of foreign cults at a very early period, it is highly 
probable that Fortnna had here taken on some of 
the characteristics of the Greek Tyche or Nemesis ; 
but this could not well have been the case if the 
nature of the origmid Latin deity had not been 
of such a kind as to suggest or allow a con- 
nexion with Jupiter. But Jupiter is of all Italian 
deities the one who can least be associated with 
anything in the nature of blind chance ; and we 
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mjiiBtified in conjecturing that this Fortuna WM State, and in placing htinBolf entirely in their 
f ^ govern the destini^ of women hands the Roman believed himself to be perfectly 

m chil^irth, perhaps also of the children to be safe in all matters which lay outside the sphere of 
bom. Fortuna was at all times more especially his own will and his own activity. But assuredly 
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ordinary proii^enH of ihc Itoman State in the last 
two centnrieft. In oiteli we find the freedom of 
man’e will fully acrknowled^jed, and his dcj^nd- 
encje on IiIh own fietive endeavour euiphanized. 
Cicero, in his t/e OHh iis (ii. 6 tt‘. ), has reproduced 
the view of f’anivtiuH on lliis point. The passage. 
18 tin emphatic anHOTtion of the {lower of man to 
work out his own fortune hy his own reason and 
will. Not that ohiiiice is wholly excluded ; * mag- 
naiii vim esse in fur tuna in utraui^ue partem, vel 
Hecntidas jul res, vtd ndveiMas, quis ignoratt’ (ii. 6. 
ID). Accidents will hitpjicii which could by no 
human mctuiH have been avoided ; but these ore 
comparatively rare, and by far the greater part of 
the good or bad fortune that may harqten to a man, 
in spite of the element of chance tliat is always 
present, is iiiiiinly dependent on ' hoinliuiin opes et 
Htudia.' So far from sitting down passively to take 
what fortune brings him, the iluty of man is here 
declared to be the free use of his reason and will 
ill modifying for his own advantage and that of 
his fellow-nien the conditions under which he lives 
(see Schiiiekcl, PhU, dnr mittl, Sfoa, p. 194). It was 
in accurdunco with this common-sense view of life 
that Pametius rejectcil all divination, thus break- 
ing with the o]d«*r Stoic, view, and also with the 
trail itioTial Komaii proittice— a fact which was of 
great importanee for the Komans of the last cent. 
II. c. The more the philosopher exalts the i>osi- 
tion of man in Nature, the less need will ho ascribe 
to him of such inothods for securing himself in the 
flltlXTC. 

Polybius was not a professed philosopher, but 
his mind was a philosophic one, and in Ids treat- 
ment of history it is extremely interesting to note 
liis view of Fortune. He works out his owm ideas 
of historical causation independently, and from the 
pracitical standpoint of a statesman and a historian, 
and wo (cannot exp(3ct him to bo always precise or 
ootisisteni. Hut it is quite clear tuat he uses 
the word mainly in two Henses: (1) in morlurn 
vulffit where he is ignorpit of the cause of a 
pheiiomeiiuii (e.e/. ii. 70. t2, ii. 38. 5, viii. 22. 10, xv. 6. 
9 , and many other passages) ; when he knows the 
cause ho never us<;s tlie word, and, as he is always 
seeking out the foots of causation, his attitude is 
strictly scientific. Wo may be sure that he did 
not really believe in capricious Divine interference, 
in Nemesis, or in blind chance. (2) Ti'txv expresses 
an agent or power working to a dciinite end, as in 
i. 4, of the force which has brougiit about the 
growth of Jhmian doininiou. Here ho cxirtaiuJy does 
not Tiican chance ; ^ no caprice is suggesl^jd in the 
work of this force ; it comes near the 0(/<rcs of bk. 
vi. (iv. 11. 9. X. 57. 1), which he invokes, when in 
a more strictly scientific mood, to explain the 
regular and natural suei'cssion of political cou- 
stiiutions. And this * Nature* of bk. vi. is not 
far removed from the SU)ic idea of Fate, Destiny 
(if tlfAapMiyv ) ; used by a biatorian it must 

not 1»o pressed to a pliiloHophica] dogma. He uses 
it much as the modern historian is apt to use the 
word ' evolution,* to expiuss the natural course of 
events, without pcrliii|fs nieaning anything very 
definite by it. Une thing is certiun, that IxitU the 
rii>XV aud the of Polybiu.M (‘on include human 
a^.ncy: the liuman will is free for him as for 
Pansetiua, and, though man is subject to Nature, 
Destiny, or wdiatever it be called, yet ha is a part 
of this himself and can use his reason to shape his 
course. A good example is in bk. x. 5, §§ 7 and 9, 
where historians are blamed for attributing the 
successes of the great Scipio to Fortune, inslond of 
to his own character and genius ; cf. i. 35, iii. 31 
flMf/n., and a very interosting passage in xxxvii. 9. 
(See the writer’s article on this subject in CIB 

1 For the Stoic nlxv (oXria MijXoc avSpwirtM* Xoyieiui) ee* Rsld 
on CJlo. Aosd, 1. 7. jS). -r — t #-r 


xvii. n903] 446 fl., from which a few sentenoes have 
aere bcNm quoted.) 

Assuredly there was nothing in the writings of 
these two remarkable men to undermine the 
Koman sense of nirtus^ or to lead to that popular 
idea of the caprice of Fortune which we shall meet 
with soon, and which was due far more to the 
strange incalculable events of the last cent. B.O. , and 
to the mowing feeling of tlie uncertainty of human 
life ana the hopelessness of the social and political 
situation, than to any serious reflexion or philo- 
sophical reasoning. The general tendency of the 
licst Koinau minds in that century was towards 
Stoicism of the more coinmon-seiiBc type which 
Fametius had introduced, which admitted no eap- 
rioiouH cosmic agency, and exalteii the nower of 
human endeavour ; and for some time at least the 
Scipioxiic circle, as it has been called — tlio group of 
disciples of PaiisetluH and Polybius — continued to 
combine the reasoning of tlieir teachers with 
sirenuoiis human action. To this school, in some 
sense at least, belonged the two (Iracchi, and also 
the satirist Liicilius, in whoso fragments, more 
than 900 in number, the word fortuna occurs only 
twico. One of these passages (333 [Baohrens]) has 
been alluded to above : 

* Aut forte omDino aut Kortuua vinnare bello ; 

Bi fortfl ao temnra omnino, quid runum ad honoremf ' 

Here fora seems to be more chance, and the word 
tnmere reminds us of the passage of Pacuvius 
quoUid alrefifiy ; fortuna seeiiis to be rather a 
guiding force, like the riSxif of Polybius in i. 4 ; 
and the general meaning suggested is t\int fortuna 
and human endeavour aid eac^h other m the field 
of battle. 

4 . We may now pass to the two great intellects 
of the last age of the Ucpublic, Cicero and Ctasar ; 
of the great noct who was tlieir contemporary a 
brief word will be said directly. 

Taking Circro first —it is by no means easy to 
gain a dear inipression of liis idea of Fortuna ; be 
ivrote ill many diflerent inoods, reflected or trans- 
lated the view's of many schools of philosophy, and 
w'as not liim.Holf a man of strong conviction on 
religious or philosophical questions, following the 
]iriiiciplcs of the New Acaileniy, which denied that 
uUsoliite truth was attainable, and sought for pro- 
bability in the opinions of various schools. In bis 
later years (Jicero was drawn strongly towards 
Stoicism, and in the passage from his de Officiis 
already quoted (written in 44 B.C.) he clearly ap- 
proves the view's of Panoctius that Fortuna is a 
power working for good and evil on iiiankiiid, but 
that man himself can counteract it by his own will 
in most matt/crs of real import^uico. He was, in 
fact, the direct inteliectuu descendant of the 
Scipionic circle, and inherited their belief in 
Parimtias and the Koman type of Stoicism which 
he introduced. But tliere con iiardly be a doubt 
that Cicero, under the influence of his age, and the 
cbiuitio uncertainty of its social and pmitical life, 
felt the reality of Fortuna, good and bod, more 
keenly than would have Iieen approved by Fanm- 
tlus. It is in his writings that we first find (with 
the exception of the passage in Pacuvius) Foriuna 
s])oken of in terms, not of the old Latin goddess, 
but of the later Greek Tyche ; she is volubilis, 
ineonstans, caecUt etc., and sometimes appears with 
the extern^ attributes of the Greek deity. All this 
is, indeed, little more than literaiy language, and 
expresses no very definite conviction ; but it is of 
value fur our present narpose, because it reflects 
lieyond doubt the popular ideas of the time. But 
for Cicero’s more serious view of the matter we 
may turn with advantage to his work de Divtna- 
tione, composed almost at the end of a life 
chequered oy many toms of Fortune's wheel (44 
1I.C.). In the first book of this treatise he pute into 
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the mouth of hia brother Quintae the Stoic Tiew 
of divination os repreeent^ in hie lifetime by 
Posidoniuw of Rhodes, who diflbred from his master 
Panflptius in maintaining tliat human skill and ob- 
servation can to some extent unravel the mystery 
of the future, of fate, the *ex oinni aeternitate 
fluens Veritas sempitema* of the Stoics. In the 
second book Cicero argues against this view 
(though himself an augur), and here we seem to 
find his own {leTsonal view of Fortoua. He de- 
clares that divination, w'hether of prodetonnincd 
fate or of matters accidental, is altogether im- 
possible. 

* Qttomodo mgo Id qnod temere St cseco csiu et volubllltat* 
fortUDM, prsMentirl at praedicl poiMt? ' (ft 16 ad fin.i * NihU 
•Him tit uun oontrarium ratiiMii et uunsUnUM quarn fortuna ; 
ut toihi na in dauni quideui eadera vidaatur, ut eclat quid omu at 
foituito futurum ait. 81 eniui acit, carta Ulud avanlat. Bin carta 
aveniat, nulla fortuna aat. JStt auiem /oHuna, Barum igltiir 
fortultarum nulla praeaanaio eat* (ft 18). 

No doubt this is the view of Cameades and the 
Academic school generally ; Cicero tells ns as much 
(§ 9) ; but a perusal of the whole book will produce 
a strong impression that he adopts it tn toto and 
with conviction, and in the incomplete tU Futo, 
written shortly afterwards, we find much the same 
view, here also in the course of a criticism of 
Posidonius. Fate, he says, is the product of the 
brain of philosopliors ; common sense and ex^ri- 
euce teach us that Nature exists and Chance exists, 
but not Fate. Where is the need to foist in fate 
{inculcare fatum), 'cum sine fato ratio omnium 
renim ad iiaturam fortunamque referatur T * (S 6). 
Such arguments are scarcely convincing, and we 
feel that Cicero is not very clear as to the meaning 
he attaches to the words fiUum, tiatura, fortuna ; 
but there seems no doubt that he genuinely dis- 
liked the idea of a chain of causation — 4i 
as the Stoics called it ; he has too lively a conscious- 
ness of his own free will, and of the sftiort of chance 
in the history of his own time, to accept such a 
theory. His intense humanity forbade it; he 
lived too much in the world, enjoyed too thor- 
oughly the exorcise of his own individuality. 
Lastly, the reader may do well to turn to an inter- 
esting {lassage in the de Natnra Deorum (iii. 88), in 
which, after insisting that the gods do not |pve us 
virtue, and that we do not thank them for it, but 
for riches, txtemas commodiiates^ and such like, 
he sums up in these words : ' judicium hoc omnium 
mortalium est, fortunam a deo^tendam, a se ifiso 
sumendam esse sapieutiam.' Here, as in the pas- 
sage from this book quoted above, Cicero is plainly 
uttering the opinion that suits his own mind best. 

Of CcRsar it has often licen said, not only that 
be believed in Fortuna, but that he believed m her 
as liis own pecidiar patroness, as Sulla hud done 
before him. But an examination of his extant 
writings by no means confirms this opinion. As 
has been shown in tlie CIU (xvii. 163), the passages 
usually relied on, when read carefully by tne light 
of their context, fail to prove that Cossar had any 
particular belief in his own good luck the 

letter enclosed in Cic. ad Att. x. 8 B., ds Bm. GaU, 
iv. 26, vi. 36, efe Bell. Civ. iiL 10), and tend to show 
that, as regards Fortuna in general, he simply 
tielieved in good and bad luck, as we all do, 
|>articnlarly in military operationa In describing 
his defeat at Dyrrhachium he begins by saying 
that * fortuna, quae plurimum potest cum in reh- 
quis rebus turn prmctpuo in bello, parvis moinentis 
Ypncrimji rerum commntationos eificit ; ut turn 
accidit'; but after the battle, in addressing 
his soldiers, he tells them tliat 'fortunam esse 
industrla sublovandam.* As far as we can judge 
from his own writings, he s^ms as rational as 
Lucretius on this point ; and, if it be true that he 
held Epicurean doctrines (which is, however, by 
no means oertain), it may be that he looked on 


Fortuna much as the poet did— as the mechanioal 
force of Nature acting in ways which wo cannot 
foresee or understand. Lucretius wrote (v. 77) : 

' Pimtteren tolto ounui Innaequa mantuf 
fixptKlInin qua ri floctot nstum gubernani/ 
and what his natura guhemans is empears in line 
107, * quod procul a nobis ileotat Fortuna gulier- 
nans.' On those lines Munro notes that the Epi- 
curean Nature is at one and the same time blind 
ciiance and inexorable necessity, and compares vi. 
31, ' sou casu sou vi, quod sic Natura ftsurasset.’ 

5. But, if Cscsar himself steers clear of any 
degrading view of Fortuna, and never in reality 
liersonifies her, this is not so with his youuger 
contemporaries. The experience of the last cen- 
tury of the Republic might well create a belief 
in the blind or wilful dominion of chance in 
human atiairs ; society and politics seemed to be 
governed by no benevolent destiny, or rational 
law of development Cicero himself hod spoken 
of Fortuna in this sense when pleading for Mar- 
oellus before Cnsar in 46 B.C. {pro Marcello, § 7). 
Ballast in more than one passage writes of her in 
a way which we iiave never as yet mot with : * Bed 
profccto Fortuna in omni re dominatur ; ea res 
Gunctas, cx libidine magis quam ox voro, coiebrat 
obscuratque * {Catil. 8) ; and in the tenth chapter 
of the same work, while he looks on the history of 
Roman conquest down to the destruction of Carth- 
age as the result of labor and juetitia, he declares 
that after that terrible event * saevire Fortuna ac 
miscere omnia ooopi t. * The author of the Cansarcan 
book on the Alexandrian war (possibly Asinius 
PolUo) speaks of Fortuna (ch. 25) in tenns of the 
Greek Nemesis, as reserving those on whom she has 
heaped benefits for a harder fate. And Cornelius 
No|m (Dion, 6) in the same says that the 
fidueness of Fortuna began to sink the hero whom 
she had just before exalted. 

It is true, indeed, that neither of the two finest 
spirits of the Augustan age ever uses the word in 
this way. They were both natives of Cisalpine 
Gaul, then the best strain in the population of 
Italy. Both were of the same type of character— 
mila, serious, intensely hiunon, right-minded— 
with a profound conviction of the duty and destiny 
of the Roman State. For Virgil, when Romo or 
iEneas or even Evander his predecessor and ally 
is in question, Fortuna is the same thing as 
Fate, or l*n»vidence, or the will of Jupiter repre- 
senting the Divine (^vemment of the world, or the 
Destiny of the Stoics. 'Slie is not so much a 
deity, as Reason and Providence conceived and 
expressed as the benevolent will of a deity* 
(Heinze, Virgiia epische Technik, p. 287). 

* Mo pulmim pstria pelavlque extrema eequcntcni 
Fortuna onmtpoiont ofiruiwtadUe Fatum 
Hiupomm tooit.* 

So says Evander to ASneas (ASn. viii. 383 ff.). To 
follow her guidance was the duty of iEneas and his 
Trojans, and therefore also of the Romans. At 
the beginning of ASn. v. she turns the course of 
the fleet towards Sicily by threatening a storm : 
' Superat qnoniam Fortuna, sequamur,^ says Pali- 
nnrus to iEneas, 'Quoque vocat, vertamus iter’ 
(22 f.). In V. 709 CT., after the burning of the shii)s, 
when iEneas is minded to stay in Sicily, crushed 
by the blow, old Nautes says : 

■ Male dea, quo Fata trabunt retrahuntque ouquamur : 

Quicqttid ertt, superanda omnia Fortuna tcroiido ent* 

Here, if the whole passage be read, it becomes 
dear that fortuna is the will of the gvids, against 
whidi a man can fight if he will, but shhinission to 
which is really victory. So in x. 49 Venus urgt^s 
Jupiter to lot her save the boy Ascanins, i.e. snatch 
iikm from the fate which she imagines to bo decreed 
for him ; but 

* Aeneas sane ignotis jmetetur in undln 
iib quacutnque viam dsderil Fortune sequatur. 
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Once more, a curioun )>asHaKC in x. 107 ff. miuit be 
here noticed, bitcauae it Khowa that Virml oonld 
oonoeive Destiny as working inde^KsncleTitly of 
Jupiter, and in contrary directionH for different 
peoples : in response to the pleading of Venus on 
one side and Juno on the other, Jupiter dectines to^ 
interfere : 

*SaB culqne exons Isborem 

Kortuniimniie fereot. Bex Jupiter omnibus Idem ; 

Fete viem inveniont.* 

Thus Fortuiia is in Virgil, at any rate in the JEneid, 
a moral conception, to which the leader of men, 
and indeed all men and States, have to respond by 
olKMlierico and faith, inspired by that sense of duty 
to god and man which the Romans called pietas, 
WJieu the poet is not speaking of piua iGneas, or 
of any one who has this sense of duty, he may use 
fortuna in the ordinary sense of chance. In the 
speech of Tunras xi. ZlHff.), which is intro- 
duced ^ the words ^Talibus exorsit verbis vio- 
lentia Tumi,’ and is therefore Uie sp^ch of one 
uncontrolled by a sense of duty, we find quite a 
different Fortuna : 

* Mtilta dies varllque Ubor niutabilis oevl 
Retulit in mslius, multos sltenia revissns 
lAisIt, et in solido rursus Fortuna looavit' 

For Fortuna in Livy the reader must be referred 
to the valuable summary in the introduction to 
Weissenbom’s edition, p. xix ff. ; the general results 
of an independent inquiry can alone be stated here. 
Whoever reads Livy^s noble l^daco to his work 
cannot fail to be struck tiy the absence of any attri- 
bution to Fortuna or Fate of the growth of Roman 
power, or the decline of the virtues which brought 
It about : Livy is here clearly writiiic from eon vie- 
tion, arrived at independently of the fashionable 
views of his day. lie attributes all to man himself 
— ^to the ifiriut and pieiaa of the old Homans, to 
the decline of morality and manliness in later 
periods of their history. It is true that in the 
course of his vast work he speaks of the Fortuna 
Populi Romani (an idea now coming into vogue), 
0 . 0 , in vi. 30, i. 46, ii. 40, vii. 34. 6. Hut in almost 
afl these and other passages this Fortuna does but 
come to the aid of energetic human endeavour, or 
human endeavour finishes the work of Fortuna. 
'Quioquid suporfuit Fortimae l\ H., id mill turn 
etiam sine rectore stabilis virtus tutata est’ 
(vi, 30). It is true, also, that he ocoasioiially uses 
the word fortuna in the ordinary sense of chance, 
and once or twice he personifies her in the Greek 
fashion as capricious, e.y. v. 37. 1 (' adeo oecaecat 
animos fortuna, ubi vim suam ingruentom refringi 
non viilt’); but this seems to he a casual and 
momentary reflexion — the exception to the general 
rule. 'Fortes fortuna juvat’ (viii. 29) expresses 
far bettor his personal conviction. 

6. After the Auj^tan a^, and for the first two 
centuries of the Empire, me history of Fortuna 
becomes difficult to follow ; and it may be conveni- 
ent to treat of it under four different heads or 


aspects of the idea, viz. (1) tlie Fortuna Ponttlt 
Romani^ which we have 3 not found expressed in 
difibrent ways in Virril and Livy, and which is 
also to he found in Propertius; (2) Fortuna as 
Fate, or closely related to it, affecting human life 
in general; (3) Fortuna in the vulgar sense of 
Chance, an unaccountable factor in liuman life; 
(4) Fortuna as a deity, especially connected with 
the worship of the Eniporors, but showing herself 
in other ways also. It may m* aiided here that the 
word is often used in this period in the sense of 
high position and dignity, as over and over again 
in Plmy’s panegyric on Trajan, and elsewhere in 
literature ;^at this is outside the general scope of 
this article. 


(1) Fortuna Populi Romani has what we ma^ 
call a downward tendency, in this period, to be 
come a goddess ; so far it is not easy to prove thai 


the idea of the destiny of Rome had been so 
regarded, for the Fortuna Publiea Pop. Rom. 

8 uiritium in coUe Quirinali of the calendar of 
lere {Eph. Epwr. iii. 7) cannot he dated earlier 
than 194 B.C. That idea may possibly have begup 
with Ennius, though it is not xoimd m any of nis 
surviving fragments; it is obvious in Polybius 
from the Greek fj^fguri-philosophioal point of view, 
as has been shown ; it is expressed^ without dis- 
tinct association with a divmity, m Virgil and 
Livy. The nearest approach to this Fortuna as a 
goddess in the Republican period is found in the 
coins of the gens 8icinia and the gens Arria, which 
bear a female head (see Roscher, Lex. der Myth. i. 
1.51C) with the inscriptiou 'Fort. P.R.,’hut with- 
out any other sign ot a cult. But, when the State 
came to be represented by the individual Cfiasor, 
and its greatness associatM with his welfare, the 
growing tendency to pray to Fortuna for his safety 
brought the deity, in various forms and cults, 
very close to the idea. This is well shown in the 
famous ode of Horace (i. 35), where the Fortuna 
of Antium,^ pictured in a curious and puzzling 
manner, is entreated to preserve Augustus in his 
proposed expedition to Britain (of. also Augustas 
in Mon. Ancyr. ii. 29; and see below, p. 103). 
But the older abstract form of F, Populi Romani 
survives alongside of this tendency ; e.g. in Veil. 
Paterc. ii. 86 and 103 ; Too. Mist. iii. 46, * adfuit ut 
swpe alias Fortuna Pop. Rom.,’ i.e. by bringing 
Mucianus and the Syrian legions to the Danube. 
In this context the short work of Plutarch, or of 
Plutarch's school, must be mentioned, de Fortuna 
Romanorum. Here, however, Fortuna is rather 
Chance (t6 aM/Mrar) than the grander conceptiem 
of Livy or Virgil ; the question raised is whether 
the ijp*eattiesB of Rome was due more to Fortuna or 
to Virtas, and the author concludes that it is duo to 
both, but chiefly to Fortuna. * She came to Home 
to stay, and laid down her wings.’ There is not 
much to our purpose in this work, but it serves to 
show how much i>eople were thinking about For- 
tuna at the time, ana chiefly in relation to Roman 
history. 

(2) Fortuna as Fate, or a guiding power of some 
more or leas definite kind. It was said at tlie 
beginning of this article that Fortuna, as distin- 
gumhed nrom Fors, never wholly lost the moaning 
of a superior and intelligent power. In the Empire, 
among educated people at least, this still holds 
good, in spite of the fact that Fortuna becomes 
more and more conceived on the one hand 
as a deity, on the other as luck and ill-luck in 
human life, which is the spoit of chance. Thus 
Seneca(cfelfen^/S(nis,iv.8.3)writeB: 'nunenaturra 
vooa fatum fortunam, omnia ejusdem dei nomum 
sunt varie utentis potentia sua’ — an interestinjg' 
passage, because the universal providence of Stoi- 
cism here a nameless deity, neither Jupiter nor 
another, the God whom Seneca urges his disciples 
to love as well as worship, in lanmiage hardly 
distinguishable from that of St. Paul (see Zeller, 
Stoics, Epicureans, and Seelies, p. 322 ff.; Boissier, 
Religion rom. ii. 71 ff.). Thit, as a rule, Seneca 
uses the word in the current sense, as a power not 
to be worshipped or submitted to, but to be over- 
come by the human will and wisdom ; e.g. in de 
Constawtia Sapientis, 15. S (and, indeed, passim), 
* vinoit nos fortuna nisi tota vincitur ’ ; Epist. 98, 
'valentior omni fortuna animus est.’ Evidently 
there is no clear distinction between Fortune and 
Fate, yet the former is not so much pure luck or 
chance as something whose action we are not able to 
understand (Aug. 00 Civ. Dei, v. 9), or the executor 
of the decrees 01 Providence (Maorob. SeU. v. 16. 8). 


1 Them were two FortunM st Antiaiii, but Hotmo tpeskt of 
OM only, which mey portasps Indiosto that ht did not know 
much about the imlt. 
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This old Stoic notion we have already noticed as 
illustrated in Polybius. The great historian of the 
Entire is occasionally puzslea by conflicting ideas 
of Fortune and Fate, though, as a rule, he tises the 
word in the vulgar sense, e.g. Hist iv. 47, • luagna 
documenta instabilis foiiunae summa et inia min- 
oentis.' In a famous tuissago in the Annals (vi. 2*2, 
where see Fumeaux’s notes, and some excellent 
remtu’ks in the Introduction to his first vol. p. 21) 
Tacitus tells us that he cannot make up his mind 
whether human aflaira ' fatone et necessitate im> 
mutabili an forte volvantur * (cf. iv. ^), where /ors 
is identical with fortuna as popularly used. It 
would seem that, as Furneanx says (p. Tacitus 
was inclined to accept the idea that our destiny is 
fixed from the moment of our birth, and could be 
foretold from our horoscope if wo were sure of our 
interpreter ; it is only now and then that he has 
doubts, as, when writing (^nn. iv. 20) of the excellent 
Manius liopidus who did good work in enviable 
qniet under Tiberias, he doubtfully raises the 
question whether favour or dislike of princes is the 
work of Fate and our 'sots uascendi,* ‘an sit 
aliquid in nostris cousiliis,’ etc. This is no real 
phuoBophic reilexion, but merely the iiassing doubt 
of an acute mind which has watched tlie tyranny 
of llomitian. Is the human will free to smipe its 
oourse bravely and with happy result! 

(3) Fortuna in t)u fmlgar sense of pwre Chance . — 
There is no need to illustrate this further than by 
quoting the famous passage of the elder Pliny 
{HN ii. 22), in whitm the universality of the 
ascription to Fortuna of all good and evil in human 
life is most emphatically stated. 

*Toto qulppe mundo et omnibtui loola omnlbusqae horls 
omnium voRibus Fortuna sola invooatur at nomiiiatur, una 
aoitugatur, una agltur rea, una cogltauir, cola laudatur, tola 
arifrultur. Et mim oonvioifa eolitur, vcdublllH, et plerieque veto 
et cae(« exlstiniata, vasa, inoonsiana, Inoerta, varia, tndisnor* 
unique (Sutrix. Huio omnia expenin, hule omnia feruntur 
accepta. et In tote ratione mortalium Mola utramque pa^inam 
facit (t.e. in the debit and credit of human accounfah-advereity 
and proeperity-~everythins is aot down to her), edeoque obnoxiae 
•unuis aortie, ut eors ipse pro deo sit, qua deue probatur 
incertus.* 

This last sentence should not lead ns to imagine 
that Pliny is here thinking of Fortuna only as a 
goddess with a unit : what he is really thinking of, 
as the context shows, is the dismal superstition 
which attributed all tlie changes and accidents of 
life to Chance, whether vaguely conceived and in- 
voked as a deity or regarded os an unintelligible 
something about which no one hod the inclination 
to reason — a superstition which excludes human 
endeavour, and indeed human sense of duty gener- 
ally, and which may be, far more than we should 
guess without this remarkable passai'e, account- 
able for the want of 'f^it * and vitmity in all classes 
under the Roman Einpire. It may perhaps be 
connected with the popularity of a cosjrse Epi- 
cureanism in the last period of the Republic, of 
which Cicero speaks {Tusc. DUp. iv. 6 and 7) ; for, in 
wite of its nonle presentation by Lucretius, or by 
Cicero in de FinAus^ bk. L, the disciples of this 
school undoubtedly learnt that the gods care for 
none of us, and that ^ud and bad luck come to 
good and bad men by mind chance only. Webave 
seen how after the period of Cicero and Csesar the 
idea of Fortune as treacherous and capricious be- 
gan to gain ground, but was checked among men 
of education and reflexion by the AEncid of VirgU 
and the History of Livy ; but we conjecture 
that among the uneduoaM or half-oducatM, in a 
period in which the outward forms of religion were 
revived, without the inward conviction of man’s 
•bortoomings or of his dependence on a Deity for 
help towards right conduct, this poisonous notion 
of Chance was wee^ening the fibre of the Roman. 
It is probable that the constant use of Fortuna in 
the fiterature of the period, and even by serious 


.nthors like Seneea, Juvenal, and Taoitus, is a 
reflexion of this condition of the popular mind. 
But we find it in its rawest form in writers who 
:ook life less seriously, such ns Ovid (e.g. Metam. 
ii. 141), or PetroniuH (iSiof. 120, 121), or in the work 
of a soldier like Velleius Paterculus (s.y. ii. 67, 76, 
410 ad who was not really a man apt and 
ible to reason about such questions. 

(4) Fortuna as a deity, in common belief and 
n connexion with the Imperial family. When 
Juvenal writos, at the end of his tenth satire, 

* Nullum nnmon abest, ■! alt pruitentia ; no* U 
Nos/admw, Foitwna, D«am, oocloque locamiu,' 
he is no doubt thinking of his own time, of the 
CTowing tendency to turn the vulgar idea of 
Chance, illustrate under the lost head, into a 
goddess Fortuna worshipped in iconic form. 

Two curious stories of this IsL cent. a.s. may illustrate the 
tendency. Suetonius tolls us of the Eniisiror Oalba (wiitiiigr 
only a generation later) that ho dreamt one night tiiat VV>rtana 
told him that she was standing wearied outside his door, and 
timt if he did not epeedily welcome her she would be the prey of 
any paseer-by. He went and opened the door, end found a 
broDse image of tlie gotldess at the threshold ; this he took with 
him to his Tusoulan villa, whore he made a shrine (or her and 
sot up an elaborate cult. Tlie rest of the story will be found in 
Suet. Qaiha, 18. Another story was that SejanuH hail a statue 
of Fortuna which turned its baisk on him Just bufore his fall, as 
he was saoriflelng to it (Dio. Oass. Iviii. 7. 2). There teems no 
doubt tliat he had a etatuo, and an ancient one, of a deity to- 
longing to his native Etruscan town VolsiiiU (see Fowler, 9p. 
tU. p. 171), which may have been an Etruscan representative of 
Fortuna ; but the Instructive point of the story is the way in 
which ibis statue was seised upon as one of Fortuna by the 
common belief of the age. 

There wan, indeed, a tendency to identify other 
deities with the one now becoming bo popular in 
all parts of the Empire ; among the innumerable 
votive insoriptions to Fortune to be found in every 
volume of the OIL are many which seem to show 
that Tutela, Nemesis, porhaim Victoria, come very 
close to her (specimens of this tendency may be 
found in Dessaa, /nscr. Lai. Selectw, ii. 1. 9311.); 
at the same time it may bo noted that the typical 
figure of Fortuna, with cornucopim and patera, or 
rudder, wheel, or ship’s prow, remains assentially 
the same, as found on coins and statuettes in great 
numbers in all ports of the Empire (see art. by R. 
Peter on ‘Fortuna’ in Rosclier’s Lex. i. 1503 IT. ; 
Man, Pompeii, p. 336 of the Eng. tr.). In this 
form Fortune found a place among the Penates of 
the household. 

In two cases, however, under the influence of 
the syncretizing tendency of the ago, Fortuna puts 
on, in addition to her own, the attributes of other 
deities: (1) of the mysterious Paiithca, by which 
she seems to liecome exalted into a {losition in 
which she unites the attributes of all other deities 
(see Roscher, i. 1534 If.); (2) of Isis {ih. 1530 ff.), 
possibly as a consequence of an old connexion with 
sea -faring, wiiich was common to both. The 
latter identification is the most curious develop- 
ment of Fortune under tlie Empire. 

We esn Me the prooeM of awimUaUon in e charming passage 
of the romance of Apulelus (xi. 16X where the young LucIuhIb 
I nitiated by the priest of Isis Into the mysterlQB of the goddewi. 
Luciue te told that he has poased out of the oaprlcious power of 
the blind and recktesB Fortuna, into the loving care of a Fortuna. 
who is not blind, and who even Illuminates the other irads by 
her own light. * Behold, (reed from his former troubles, re- 
joioing in the provident care of great Isis, Lucius triumphs over 
nis own Fortune.' 

The worship of Fortuna in connexion with the 
person of the CsssaT be called on adjunct of 
the official cult of the Emperor (see art. Roman 
Reuqion, Period IV. § 1). It began in 19 B.C. with 
the return of Augustus from a course of travel in 
Greece and the East, when, as we learn from his 
own record {Mon. Ancyr. Lat. ii. 29, Gr. 6. 7), an 
altar was dedicated on Doc. 15 to Fortuna Redux, 
and a permanent cult instituted. In the year 
A.D. 14, ».«. in the first year of Tilssrias’ reign, 
games were celebrated to Divus Augustus and 
Fortuna Redux, which henceforward were held 
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annuallv in the be^innin^^ of OctoW under the 
name of Awfustaliat and appear in the relijpoue 
calendars ("J'lut. Ann, i. Ifi : Fasti Amitem% and 
AntkUsSt and FeriaU Cnmanum), From this time 
onward Fortuiia Kedux, with the title Augv^ta 
often added, became 8}>ecially a deity of the lin- 
|ierial family. We find her invoked, with thd 
aacrifice of a cow, in the ritual of the Arval 
llrotherliood, *oh diem quo nrhem inpreaiiUB eat 
VeHfMHianuB,’ * pro salute et reditu Domitiani,* and 
on other occasionH of the same kind down to the 
lK){;inning of the 3rd cent. (Henzen, Act. Fratr, 
Arv. pp. 86, 122). For full infortnatioii on this 
worHhni, and the kindred one of Fortuna Dux, see 
K. Peter, in Uoaclicr, i. 1525 IF. 

How fM Fortuna was conceived by Auj^stus 
and his immediate successors as a really omcient 
numsn must remain doubtful ; but later on there 
can be no doubt that she, or rather her image, 
iHfcame little better than a fetish. The story of 
Galba and the image has already been told ; the 
Scriptores Ilistoriae A ugustas tell ns of Antoninus 
Pius, and even of Marcus Aurelius, that they kept 
a golden image of her {Fortuna aurea or regut) 
in their be<l-ehamber8, and carried it with tiiem 
wherever they went (see, e.y., Jul. Canitolinus, 
Ant. PiuSt 12 : Spartianus, Sewrus, 23). Ilut after 
the spread and final recognition of Christianity 
this came to an end, as did the oflicial worship; 
for Fortuna, whether thought of os a goddess of 
chance or as a protecting deity, was equally irre- 
concilable with Christian convictions. 

Summary. — We may now sum up in a very few 
words the long storv that has been told alMive. 
Fortuna begins as a deity, not of more clianco, but 
of helpful power in relation to certain events of 
human life, es|>ecialiy childbirth and seafaring, and 
then develops under many forms and cult titles 
w*hich, however, gradually lose their original force 
and meaning, lilce so many other of the early 
Roman worships (see Roman RKLiaroN, Period iv. 
4 1). Meanwhile the influence of the later sceptical 
Greek idea of introduces the Roman miiid to 
the conception o? blind chance, liest shown in the 
fragment of Pacuvius (aliove, p. 08) ; but this is 
neutralized among the better eductated by the later 
or Roman School of Stoicism, beginning with 
PanfctiuB and in a historical form with Polybius, 
aud having a tendency to associate the conception 
of Fortune with the Destiny of Rome and the 
Fortuna Pojndi Romani^ as we see it in Virgil and 
rdvy. fn tlie confusion of the last age of the Re- 
public, and (lerhaps under the influence of popular 
Epicureanism, the inoro degraded idea of Furtuna 
gains ground, and appears in writers of a less earnest 
moral type in the Ist cent, of the Empire, and also 
in the thought and worship of the less educated 
classes. Lastly, we return to an ulticiul or state 
cult of Fortuna in connexion with the cult of the 
Cfcsars, and with the settled order of the Empire ; 
and finally, under the benign influence of Chris- 
tianity the lower aspects of the idea and the cult 
alike tend to disappear. 

See also Fatis (Greek and Roman). 
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Myth, t. iriCS; G. Bcisaier, La Keligian romainf’'^^ Paiis, 
1801: H. Dessau, fimcriptioneslatUMegrlfetaetW,, Itorlin, 1002; 
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Remihlxe^ Ijnudon, 1800; R. Helnze, Virgilt epUietie Teehnik, 
Lelpsla, 1003 ; G. Henzen, Aeta /ratmm aroatCuvi quae tuper- 
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tr„ Mew York, IHOO ; A. Srhmekel, Philotophie tier mittleren 
Rtoat Berlin, 1802; G. Wissowa, ReUnion tend KuHtte dor 
ROtnert llunitih, 1002 ; B. Zeller, The Stoice, Bpieureantt and 
Seeptict, Eng, tr., London, 1880. 

W. Wariik Fowler. 

FOSTERAGE.— this term is meant the 
practice of receiving into a family the child of 
another household, to keep and nurture for a 
certain period. The custom differs from adoption 


ig.v,) in that the foster-child does not become a 
permanent member of the family by which it is re- 
ceived. Language does not originally distinguish 
between nurse and foster-mother, and fosterage 
may be oonsidored as a natural development of 
nursing, arising when considerations of health or 
other special oireumstances render it desirable to 
separate the child for a time from its parents. 
Such cases will occur in any community, however 
primitive, and the natural tie of atlection between 
nurse and nursling may be expected to subsist 
between foster-parents and their charge. Among 
certain peoples this feeling attains exoeptioniu 
strength, and the relationship develops into an im- 
portant institution. This happens esjieoially in a 
tribal condition of society, when family relation- 
ships are still the main social nexus, before the 
growth of xmlitical association. 

1. Oriental Racks. — x. Arabs.— Although it 
is among European nations that thecnistom reaches 
its highest development, it has its imjiortance for 
certain Oriental peoples also. It must have pre- 
vailed from early times in Arabia. Muhammad 
was pot out to nurse with a woman of the Beni 
Sad, who reared him among her own tribe until he 
was five years old, and anecdotes are told of the 
attachment which he displayeil in later years 
towards his foster-mother aud her daughter (Muir, 
Life of Mahofnel^, London, 1894, pp. ^7). When 
he came to legislate for his followers, he laid down 
n law against the intermarriage of persons connected 
by the tie of milk - kinship. The principle of the law 
is stated in the words : * Whatever is prohibited by 
consanguinity is also prohibiterl by fosterage * : that 
is to say, the tie of milk is as much a bar. to 
marriage as the tie of blood, and the kin of foster- 
parents come within the forbidden degrees in just 
the same way as the kin of actual parents (Jledaya, 
tr. Uamilton and Grady, London, 1870, p. 67). 
This enactment roust be regarded, nut as an arbi- 
trary decree of the Proidiet, but as giving legal 
form and sanction to the traditional usage among 
the Arabs (Roliertson-Sinitli, Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia*^ London, 1903, up. 175 f., 195 f.). 
Muhammad's principle was worlced out iu the 
Hiddya, and a metaphysical theory was supplied 
by later legists. The prohibitions thus established 
remain in force to the present day, and are incor- 
porated into the Anglo-Muham. law of India (K. K. 
Wilson, AnglO’Muhnm. Law of India \ London and 
Calcutta, 1^8. p. 113). 

2. India. — On this point there is a sharp dis- 
tinction between the Muhammadans of India and 
the Hindus. Among the latter fosterage is not 
unknown, but it has no particular significance 
and is practically unrecognized by Hindu law (H. 
Maine, Early Institutwwi?^ 243), wiiereos adoption 
holds an important place in this code. A foster- 
child enjoys no legal status unless the ceremony of 
adoption has been performed (J. D. Mayne, Hindu 
7/010*, Madras aud London, 1888, § 167). Tlie pure- 
blooded iuhabtlants of Riuputana, however, with 
their more primitive type of community, give much 
more prominence to foster-kinship. 

* Allbongb the foater-tamilj^ of a Chief is never of the Rajput 
clan, but belongs almost always to some particular family of a 
well-known pastoral trilie, yet the foster-brothers often attain 
much iiiHnence and position at his court, and tkio family has a 
rectognised heredllory statue of *' kinship by the milk (Izrail, 
Asiatic Sludiea, London, 1882, p. 221). 

In the same way the Rajas of Bundelkhand have 
their children fostered by w'omen of the Ahir caste 
of cowherds ; in speaking to a man of tliia caste, 
dawa, * foster-father,’ is a respectful mode of ad- 
dress [iiiformaticm from H. Spencer, I.C.S.]. The 
same habit of choosing the foster-parents of chief- 
tains anioiiq a particular subordinate tribe will 
meet ns again in Ireland. 

3. Turco-Tatars.— That foster-kinsliip was more 
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than a legal iiotion among the Muhnmnifulana of 
India may lie seen in the case of Akhar, the Mughal 
Emperor of Delhi. 

Akbar bud much to suffer on nooount of the favours which he 
lavished on his foster*mother, llahom Anka, and her family. 
She was for many yean the most influential person at his roiirt. 
and bsi* son, Adhsm Khan Xota, was one of hin freiierals. When 
this man ootuolly stabbed the Emperor’s miiiicr«r, Aluhaiurned 
Khan Afba, it is remarked by the Muslim historian that Akbor's 
wrath caused him to forget the nts6at (’connexion *) which 
bound him to the osmssln's mother, and to order his summary 
execution. The murdered minister and hit son, Axiz. were re* 
lated to Akbar through another foster'mother. Axis Huuceetled 
hie lather in power, but proved troublesome and uontuutauious ; 
the Kmperor, however, refused to Inflict any but the lighleet 
punishment on him, sa>'iiig : ’Bsiweeii me and Axis there Isa 
stream of milk which 1 cannot cross* (Malleeon, Akbar, Oxford, 
18BU, p. 177), 

The titlee anka, atka, koka, here used to denignatc 
the foster«mother, her husliand, and their son, are 
Turkish words in use among the nomad ie trilies 
from whom the Mughal Kmiierorsdrow their origin ; 
and the sentiment which Akbitr ac know le<ige<i can* 
not he asiTibcd to the iiinucnce of the Mnltani. faith 
trhich he and liis pe<U)le had oiiiliriuu*c1 (he yfh» far 
from being a devout Mnslim), hut marks the preval- 
ence of the custom of fosterage aiiinng the Turco- 
Tatar nomads of Central Asia. The custom and 
the associated aentiment no doubt grew up among 
them under comlitiuna of life broa<lly similar to 
those which obtained over most of Arabia. A niung 
those tribes, as among the Arabs, the tie of milk 
seems to have been from immemorial times equiva- 
lent to blood-relationship. The Osman Turks nl low 
to a foster-brother free acceas to the hapm, which 
is otherwise permitled only to near kinsmen (A. 
VamlH^ry, Dent Turkenvolk^ Leipzig, 1885, p. 216). 
A chieftain’s foster-brothers are found among his 
closeat adherents, on whom he rolies in the hour of 
need (Elias and Ross, Ta*rVh’-i Itashuli^ Loudon, 
18UK, p. 459, note). The same trait will be noted 
in the case of the Irish and Scottish tribesmen. 

A. Circassians. — The Orieiit4il peoples agree, as a 
rule, in regarding the act of nursing at the breast 
as the essence of the foster-kinship, which there- 
fore centres in the iHirson of the fosler-niotlier ; it 
is only as related to her that the rest of the foster- 
kindred come into account. With the Circassians, 
however, the foster-father seems to be of more im- 
portance. 

'The Bon of a CircoiMlan chief is taken from home and con- 
■Igncd to the charce of u tutor or fu8U*r-fatlicr, I'ulled nu atfah'k ; 
and, until he attain the oire when his <><lucAtioti is RU|i)K»ie<l tn 
he complete. It Is consldercKl ss on unpardonable weakness in the 
real fnliier to desire to see ids child. no>B are reifardwl rather 
as the property of the tribe tlmn of tl»e fisrenta ; nn«l, should 
the latter have'neKlvctcd to chuusv an atfab'k for their son, any 
one. who feels disposed may offer to undertuko rhe clinrge. 
There arc even Instances of an enlliusiuHtii' wluoalor carryiiijir 
off a pupil by force ; and tiiis is not by Ctnassian law a piinish- 
able nffeiioe'([i. Moser, CaueamiK, London, 18&0, p. The 
r61e of Uie attalik is here very similar to tliat of the atle in Ire- 
land or the/d«r«*i‘ in Scandinavia (see below). 

II. EdROPEASS,-^!. Slav#. — The European 
peoples do not, as a rule, lay the same stress as the 
Orientals on the function of the foster-mother, nor 
is milk-relationship generally regarded as a bar to 
marriage. An exception must, however, be made 
in regard to the Slavs of sonthem and eastern 
Europe, who, influenced periiaps by their Muliam. 
neighbours, consider the union of foster-kindred 
as unlawful. Foster-children (and also adopted 
children) are regarded in the same light ns the 
natural oflspring, and the foster-child liears tiie 
name of the foster-father so long as it remains in 
his house (Maine, Early Law and Ctuitom, London, 
1801, p. 257; F. S. Krauss, Sitte und Branch der 
Sudslavnn, Vienna, 1885, pp. 10. 14, 602). 

a. Greeks and Romans. — The two European 
nations which were the first to reach a high level of 
civilization are those among whom the relationsiiip 
is of least importance. Neither Greek nor Latin 
has any special term to denote foster-kinship, nor 
is it rooogiiixed by Greek or lioitian Law. Isolated 


cases no doubt are to be found, and there are in- 
dications that under the later Koiiian Empire (as 
in the Parisian world of the 181 li cent. ) foslnonable 
women sometimes got rid of domestic burdens by 
putting their children out to nurse in the country. 
An edict of the Emperors Honorius and 'Iheodosius 
(dated A.D. 400 and incorporated in the Thcodakian 
Codt) forbids parents to entrust their ofi'anring in 
this way to the care of shepherds, a elm that was 
held in very ill esteem : 

* Memo curiikllttm plsheiorum possessnrumve flllos sues nutrt- 
endiw posioriliiis tradau Allis vero rustit'oiiis, «lf fieri reUt, 
tiiitriutKloe ilari nun vetamus* (Cod. Tbeodoa,, «d. O. HAosl, 
Bonn, 1M2, p. 000). 

FoundUfiifi . — A different type of fosterage re- 
ceives B|)ecial treatment in ivoman Law. This 
arose from the custoni of extiosing new-born infants 
which the parents did not desire (o rear. It some- 
times hapiMmod that the unfortunate babe was 
resitued and brought up hy strangers from motives 
of liompiissiou or convenience. The story of Oeili- 
pus and the plots of many (xreek comedies afford 
examples. In Rome, the codes of the later Empire 
deline tlie rights of the fosterer {nutntor) in such 
cases. The Codex Theodosianus, adopting the 
principle of an edict of ConHlantine, lays down 
(lib. v. tit. 8) that any one who rears an infant 
thus exposed ac^qnires full rights over it, and may 
treat the foundling as his son or his slave, at 
leasiire. If the actual father desires to recover 
is child, he must give in exchange a slave of equal 
value, or imy an equivalent sum. Similar pro- 
visions are foiiud in the semi-Roman codes of 
various barliariaii peoples who were in contact with 
the Empire, and among whom the exposiii}^ of 
children was a common practice. The statute just 
quoted was incoiqiorat^d in the Lex Jimnana 
lifctira of the 8th century (see Capilulum Ileaum 
Francorunt^ cxliv., in Caticiani, Barbarurum Lcgta 
Aniif/um, Venice, 1781, iii. 274). A further de- 
velojmient is added in the Laws of the Visigoths 
(e. A.D. 654), where the actual parents, if identilied, 
are laid under a formal obligation to redeem the 
child ; if they fail to do so, thoy are to suller exile 
for life, and the judex ferrttoru is ilirected to pay 
the redemption price out of the father’s property ; 
or, if the father lias nothing, ho is to become a 
slave in place of his son, who is to go free. It is 
further laid down that, if parents eii trust a child 
to another persou, the fosterer is to be paid annu- 
ally a shilling (solidum) for each yumr of tho child’s 
age, up to tlie ago of ten, after which his service 
is to be taken os equivalent to his keep. Tt is, of 
course, impossible to say whether such enactments 
were really operative among the rude nations for 
whom they were framed. 

The attempt to enforcte the performance of paren- 
tal duties was nu doubt due to the growing influence 
of tlie Church, to which the practice of e.xposing 
children was naturally repugnant. The FtynMda 
Sinnondi^ wJiich )iroi^bly rejirescnt the practice 
of the trartwt Turnnenais (Touraine), speak of a 
class of officials called matricularii, whose si^oial 
duty it was to take charge of foundlings. These 
infants were usnally left at the cluircli-cloor by 
stealth; the fnatricularii had to take care of them 
and induce charitable jfiersons to rcreive them into 
their families. The Synods of Vaisoii (A.r). 442) 
and Arles (a.d. 443?) laid down canoDs dealing 
with this question. 

Cf. Tk'fHv. Uiat. nf (As Ctncfisai, Eng. tr., Eflinii. 18SW, HI. 
ISO, 171 ; Ponnuler in Csncinni, Hi. 4lH, 438 ; see also 

Uvpiio. dti EecL ViecipL, I'ans, 1671, lib. ii. tfg 0.»'72. 

The iiictUods adopted by tlic metliicvnl Ciinrch are 
still in force in the Balknn States (K. tS. Krauss, 
587). In the more progressive countries the care 
of waifs and destitute children is gencrRjIy recog- 
nize«l asa public duty, and is eiitriisted eiUior to 
Foundling Hospitals and siinilm* iiisUtutiona, oi 
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to foster-parenta, who are paid for tlieir trouble 
either by the State or by local authorities 
art* ‘Foundliit{v IIospitiuH’). 

3. Anglo-Saxons. — After the introduction of 
CliriMtiaiiity into England, these duties were dis- 
charged by pious women (mcra virgines [Augustine, 
JSv, ad Bonifac. 2;)]). The laws of King Ine pro-* 
vide an allowance for any one who takes charge of 
a foundling ; and other early laws define the rights 
of foster-parents on lines siiuilar to those laid 
down by the Codex Theodoaianus, Fosterage by 
desire of the parents seems to have been prevalent 
among the Anglo-Saxons. Augustine, in the 
Epidle just referred to, complains that mothers 
are apt to delegate to others the duty of nursing 
their children ; and the early Church set its face 
against the practice, but it was too deeply rooted 
to be easily suppressed. Thorpe assorts that the 
custom of fosterage was as prevalent among the 
Anglo-Saxons as among the Scandinavian nations 
(Ancient Laws andlnsiituits of England^ London, 
1840, Glossary, s.u. * Foster'). It should be ob- 
served, however, that the words f6stre and its 
derivatives, on which he seems to rely, are used of 
nursing in general, whether in the home of the 
parents or elsewhere {ef. T. Wright, Wf^manJevnd 
in Western Europe, London, 1869, p. 66). But there 
is other evidence to show that the custom was very 
general : c.g., the efibrts made both by ecclesias- 
tical authorities and by kings to check the abuses, 
and oven crimes, which occasionally arose from the 
carelessness or treachery of foster-jiarents. 

Thiu, Kenelm, bod of Kenwulf, kinv of Morcta, wu murdond 
in infanoy b> hla fosterer in order to clear the way to the throne 
for hia aunt Qtiendreda (tor other examples, see J. Thrupp, 
The Anglo-Saacan Home, Loudon. 1802, p. 83 f.). 

Such instances might suggest that the relationship 
did not possess the same sanctity among tlie Anglo- 
Saxons as in Scandinavia or in Ireland. But it is 
natural to sup^iose that, as a rule, a strong affec- 
tion did subsist between foster-parents and their 
charges. 

Both King Edgar and King AtbeloUn showed their gratitude 
to their foster-mothers by liestowing on them substantial grants 
of land (Bharon Turner, Hist, ef the Angto-Saxuns, London, 
1862, lil. 5-7). 

4. Scandinavians.-— In Scandinavia the custom 
attains a much higher development, and it is to 
be noted that the word fOstr, with its derivatives, 
belongs originally to the Scandinavian branch of 
the Germanic languages, whence it was early 
borrowed W the Northern dialect of English. In 
primitive Norway, as elsewhere in the ruder stages 
of society, it sometimes happened that children 
exposed at birth were rearea by strangers, and 
that this ohoritable office produced a mutual affec- 
tion of great strength (Dasent, Burnt Njdd, London, 
1861, preface, xxv). But, as a rule, fosterage was 
undertaken by the wish of the parents ; examples 
are to be met with on every pa^e of the Norse and 
Tcclondio Sagas, and the native codes legislate 
speciallv for this kind of relation^ip. 

(1) Characteristic features, — ^The maternal office 
performed by the foster-mother is not hero, as in 
the East, the essential point; it is rather the 
foster-father (/dtffri) who plays the loading part. 
The charge of the child does not always begin irom 
infancy, and it is usually continued to the verge of 
manhood. According to the Icelandic code or law 
known as the GrA^ds (tit. xxi.), the age of sixteen 
is the normal limit of the period ; but in the Sagas 
it often lasts to eighteen or even later (Reroerar 
Saga, ed. P. F. de Suhm, Goi)enhagen, 1876, p. 81). 
The fosterer does not merely rear the child; he 
undertakes its whole education. 

In tba V&sunga Saga, Sigurd's fostar-fathsr inatniots him 
to idrottir, chess and runes, and teaches him to speak foreign 
tongues (du Chailiu, Viking Age, London, 1880, li. 46). So, in 
the JDreplaugar-eona Saga, Beast the Wise, in offering to foster 
the son of Droplanga, promises expressly to teach him his own 
wisdoin (Sagan of Htmnkmgi Ormstungu ok SkaUd-Raffni, 


Copenhagen, 1776. p. 48, note). Often the hoy*e education Is 
completed by ble hdng taken oe a oomrede on eniedltlone of 
adventure and piracy cpasant, Orkneyinga Saga, Rolls Series, 
1804, p. 220). A knowledge of law being on important braocli 
of knowledge, NJAl teaches it to ThorliaU, so that he beoomee 
the greatest lawyer in Iceland (poaeiit, ISumt Jfjdl, i. 82). The 
crafty Thrond teaches Sigmund * how to bring oU kinds of law- 
suits. and how to get his own rights and those of others' ^ork 
Powell, Fareyinfia Saga, London, 1896, p. 76). 

Such cases justifj^ the Buyiag/jArdungi hregdr til 
fdstrs, *the fostering is a quarter of the man* 
(Cloasby-VigfusBon, s,v. 'Fdstr'). 

In many cases the foster-father gives part of his 
nropeity to his foster-son. The amount that may 
be thus conveyed is limited by the ancient law in 
the interest of the proper heirs (Norges Oamle 
Love, Christiaiua, 1846, 1. 213) ; but in the Sagas 
the fostor-Bon is sometimes made heir to half or all 
his fosterer's property (K. Kaalund, in Aarhdgerfor 
nordisk Oldkvndig?ted og Rtstorie, 1870, p. 279). 

(2) Strength of sentiment, — The affection which 
sprang from this relationship is described as of 
extreme intensity, both as betweep foster-child and 
foster-parents, and as between fojiter-brethren ; as 
in Ireland, it is said to have be^n even stronger 
than the tie of consanguinity. \ 

Wlien Thorhall, one of NJil’s foator-sons, nsoid of NJAl’a death, 
he was so violently moved that * he swelled s^l over and a stream 
of blood buret forth from both his ears, and could not be 
staunched, and he fell Into a swoon ' (Burnt Bidl, ii. 196). 

A violation of this sentiment is regarded as an 
offence against the natural charities. 

The tragic motive of the Laadtela Saga nonsists In the gradual 
estrangement brought idwut by the macliinations of a wicked 
woman between the foster-brothers Bolli and RJarion, which 
liMties In a fratricidal conflict. Attacked unwillingly by IkW, 

S orton flings away his weapons, saying : * 1 am much more 
n to take my death from you than to cause the same to you 
myself * (Laadeela Saga, tr. M.A.O.«PreB8, London, 189D, p. 178). 

The term 'foster-brothers’ came to be extended 
to those who hod gone through the ceremony of 
swearing brotherhood, as in the so-calied Jrdst- 
hrmdra Saga, (This rite in described, in Vigfasson 
and York Powell, Oriqines Islandiccs, Oxford, 
1905, L 319 and in art. ;&ROTifKtiHOOD [Artificial], 
vol. ii. ^857 ; cf. Dasent, Gisli, Edinburgh, 1866, 
p. 23.) The proper term for such a ' sworn-brother ’ 
m, however, eidorddr or svarabrddr (see Vi^usson 
and York Powell, Corpus Poetioum Boreede, Oxford, 
1883, i. 424). 

(3) Reasons of special development, — The causes 
which gave the practice of fosterage peculiar im- 
portance in Scandinavia must be sought in the bar- 
barous and violent condition of socie^ described 
in the Norse and Icelandic Sagas. The weaker 
man, unable to secure the safety of his household, 
could gain the protection of a stronger neighbour 
bjr fostering his son. Or, again, one who found 
himself isolated and threatened by enemies might 
acquire in this way the support of powerful friends. 

In tbt Ftsroginga Saga the crafty and trsooherous Thnmd, 
being a kinleas man, tokea to bimaelf foster-sons from three 
different fomlliee. Tord of Qeirulfsdre. In the Vigaglums Saga, 
Is fosterer to one of Helge AabJCrnson's children ; being con- 
victed of theft, he refuses to pay the usual flns, sayingthat 
*it would be little good he should get by fostering aelge 
Asbjdmson’s eon. If he should have to pay the penalty m a case 
likethatl* 

The fosterer is therefore, as a rule, in a position 
of inferiority to the parents of his charge : hence 
the saying that ' he is the lesser man who fosters 
another’s child’ (Cleasby-Vigfusson, s,v, 'Bain- 
fdstr’). 


S ling on oot which mliAt be oonetruod oa a form of 
to the English Ung. Wishing to pay him hodk In kind, 
sent his infant son, the child of a servant-girl, to AthkI- 
Stan under the charge of Houk. On being edmitted to the 
king's prssenoe, Uauk odvanosd and sst the child on the ktaiafo 
knee ; and, when Athelstan asked what this meant, he replied : 
* Herald the king bids thee foster the ohild of his servont^glil.' 
Taking a ohUd on one's knee (ibiSssf^) was among Osrmonie 
pecans the usual form of oooeptlng pomtoge. Athslston wso 
very angry, but prseently aooepted the situation and brought 
np tiM boy, who gnw up to be king Hokon. HOrold was do- 
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Instances are. however* to be found where the 
offer to undertake the charge of a lioy is made as 
an overture of friendship* as when Hcidrek* in the 
JETsrvsmr Stxga (p. Ill), offers to foster the son of 
the king of Gardariki ; the queen's advice to her 
husband on this occasion shows tliat it was danger- 
ous to refuse such a proposal when made by a 
formidable and rutbless warrior. Again* the person 
who offers fosterage may be an equal or superior, 
and his intention may be to make reparation for 
injuries done, by thus accepting the inferior posi- 
tion. So Nj4l undertakes to foster the boy Hans- 
kuld, whose father has been slain by Njars son 
Skarphedin {Burnt NjdUt ii. 69). 

(4) Fosieraqe as a legal confroef.— The ancient 
laws of Scandinavia ^ive^ the foster-father a legal 
status, and define his rights and obligations in 
respect to the foster-child and the actual father. 
The parties enter into a regular contract, and the 
foster-father receives a certoin amount of money 
or goods or land to defray his expenses. If either 
side fails to fulfil its part of the bargain, the law 
provides compensation. Thus, if the cliild is with- 
drawn by the father, he cannot recover the money 
he has paid ; while, if the fosterer sends the chOu 
home before the proper time, or if ho does his part 
so bailly that the father is justified in withdrawing 
his child, he must refund a proportion of the amount 

r iid to him {Grdgds, tit. xxi. ; GanUe Lw)e, i. 280. 

88). In some cases recognized by the Grdgda no 
payment is made by the father, fosterage being 
given in consideration of benefits rendered or 
promised. The case of an orphan is specially 
provided for : if he is reared by a person not legally 
responsible for bis nurture, the fosterer may claim 
a fee {fdstrlaun) out of any property which may 
come to the foster-son, or out of any wergild which 
may be adjudged for injury done to him — provided 
always that the person who makes such a claim 
uuderta' 


so doing 

undertakes the liabilities of* the natural parent : 
he is entitled to make claims on Isihair of his 
foster-son, and is responsible for claims made 
against him. 

Thus, when Sigmund In the Fctrifinga Saga <m shove. \.y, 
8S-88) olsims umyild from Thrond for the murder of hie tamer 
Brwte, Thrond, se s countentroke, undertsfcee the foeietsge of 
lAf, whose father had been slain by Siraund, and makes a 
oross-clalm against Sigmund for werffUd on behalf of Laf. 
Vnder the ancient Owathinffotop, either of a pair of foster- 
brothers has the right to demand a veraild of 12 aura for the 
death of his fellow from the slayer (Ganue Lave, 1. 80, ff 230). 

In all this legislation there is much that is closely 
similar to the provisions of the Ancient Laws of 
If^ndi the whole conception of the foster- 
relationship is much the same, and there are 
striking coincidences in points of detail. 

5, Gaedelic Celts of Ireland.— (1) Leged snaef- 
msftfs.— Keferences to the subject of fosterage 
are scattered throughout the five volumes of the 
Anctsnf Laws of Iwand (which, it must bo re- 
membered, do not constitute a code and have no 
historical unity). The most important locus is 
the Cdin JarraUht or Law of Fosterage-Fee (ii. 
146-1^). The term iarraith answers to the Scu- 
dinavian/dsfr/aun, and denotes the value in money 
or kind made over to the fosterer by the parents. 
The amount of this fee is fixed on a scale varying 
according to rank, a higher rate being chorgea for 
girls than for boys. Provision is made, as in Scandi 
navian law, only with more detail, for the tormina 
Uon of the arrangement on either aide, and foi 
compensation to be made by the foater-parenta in 
ease of neglect or of harm done to their charge. 
The treatment which the foster-child receives is to 


rary according to the rank of the parents and the 
amount of the usrraUh, Rules are laid down as to 
gradations of food and dress, with a minuteness 
bhat belongs to artificial theory rather than actual 
DWtice (for details, see Chiudren [Celtic], § 7). 
The foster-father is to teach the useful and agrm»- 
able arts, especial stress being laid on riding. He 
has the right of inflictinc castigation and other 
punishments in case of misbehaviour ; on the other 
land, he is made responsible for mischief done by 
.he fosier-cltild, so far os this can be ascribed to 
lis own neglect or ill teaching. His functions thus 
include those of a tutor ; the importonc« of the 
moral infiuonce so exercised gave rise to a saying 
bo the effect that fostering is two-thirds of a cliilde 
nature (O'Donovan, Battle of Meugh Bath, Dublin, 
1842, p. 294). As one man might foster several 
boys, it is clear that in a more settled state of 
society the foster-father would easily pass into a 
schoolmaster. And, in fact, the term aite may 
wean either ‘foster-father’ or ‘tutor,’ and the 
derivative aitechas or oideachas is in modern Irish 
:he regular equivalent of * education ’ ; no also dalta 
A an ambiguous term meaning sometimes ‘ foster- 
ling ’ and sometimes * pupil.’ The relations between 
tutor and pujiil are expressly recognized by the 
Laws ^ coiiHtiiuting a distinct species of fosterage ; 
a section of the Odin Ldnamna, or Iaw of Social 
Connexions, defines the mutual obligations of the 
‘ teaubiug foster-father ’ {aiteforeetail) and his pupil 


between this relationship and that which subnists 
between the Brahman and his disciple {Early Jn- 
stitutions, 242). In ecclesiastical documents, such 
as the Lives of the Saints, the same terminology is 
employed to aesigiiate the spiritual teacher and the 
pious youths who come to live with him and receive 
instruction in the Faith. 

it is slfmifieant that in the Cdin Jarraith the 
foster-mother {muime) is luirely mentioned. It is 
true that this omission is to some extent made good 
by paragraphs in the Cdin lAnnmna {Laws, iL 349) \ 

the relationsiiip. 

In the Laws, as is natural, fosterage is regarded 




mainly as a contract for mutual advantage. Yet 
even nero it is expressly stated that it may be 
undertaken for love ; and, even where a considera- 


tion IB paid, It IS recognized tiiat the relationship 
establisned does not end with the tenuination of 
actual fosterage, which is fixed at the age of 17 
for boys, 14 lor girls {Laws, iL 176, 193). A 
durable connexion has Isfen created, described as 
Idnafnnas-^n term which ordinarily denotes tlie 
most intimate of all relations, that of husband and 
wife. When the foster-father returns his charge 
to toe parents, he gives iiarting gifts {sedit gairi^ 
teehta), which are, in fact, the assertion of a last- 
ing claim on the (latitude and good offices of the 
foster-child {Laws, ii. 190). 

(2) Historical eoKfsnce.-— There is much uncer- 
tainty as to the period in which the Irish Laws 
first took definite shape, and it is difficult to judge 
how dosely their theory oorrosponds with actual 
usage ; but there can be no doubt that their enact- 
ments in regard to fosterage are founded on a 
custom whidi was inwoven with the life and 
habits of Uie Gaedels as far back as they are 
known to ns. It is already in vigour in toe 
legends of toe Ulaid (the cycle of Concholmr and 
Cuchulainn), which represent a state of society 
perhaps as old ae the Christian era ; and it meets 
us at every turn in Irish literature and history, 
down to toe break-up of the old tribal system 
about the year 1600. Even in the 17th and 18th 
eenturiee it BtUl lingered in certain regions. 

In Ireland, as in Boandinavia, it wae deemed im 
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honour and OMlvantuffe to be allowed to rear the 
son of a nowcrful chieftain, and thus establish a 
claim to favour and {iroto^'.l ion. A passage in the 
Lav?s (ii. 2HA) seems to imply that fostorinj* <K>uld 
be undertaken only by per.sons who stood in a 
rertiLin dc^^ree of conf>'aii('uiuity to the parents. 
This may liuvo Uhmi the rule in very primitive 
tinios, or it may have been a point of artificial 
theory, not really observed in practice; at all 
events, if there ever was such a restriction, it 
must have disai»pcared very casly. As a rule, no 
doubt, the foster-parents laslon;^ to the same 
clan as the father, but this was not always the 
case. The son of a noble house often had several 
foHU;rcrs. 

At the birth of Oiiohulalnn, who was nephew to the powerful 
kitiK ('oncholwr mao Nesso, and whose future greatiieiui was 
furi'told by Druids, a coiniiettlioti at once arose for the privilege 
of fostering Ute child (Thurneysen, Sarfm amt iZem often frlantf, 
Iterlin, p. 61). The daughter of another king, Eoohald 
Baltniide, had twelve foster-fathers (tb. 661 When Ht. Patrick 
preached to Uie daughters of King huigolre. and told them of 
the greatness of God, they asked, among other f|uestions. 
whether many hod fostered God^s Son, implying that tliis 
would be a test of His rank and power (Joy<«, Stje. Hint, 
Ant, irtland^ ii. 17). In the latest days of the old national 
life we Slid the same view expressed. Fyiies Morinon says Uiat 
women of good wealth seek with great ambition to nurse the 
children of lords and geiitleinen. * not for any profit, but 
rather siiendlng much upon them while they live, and giving 
them when they die soineUmes more than to their own children. 
But they do it only to have the prol^^c^tion and love of the parents 
whose children they nurse* (Itinerary, In O. L. Kolkiuer'a illut- 
trationt qf Irith liUtory, London, 10(J4, p. 618). 

Accorilin;; to Sir John Davies (in H. MorIey*8 
Jr&land under Klizalteih and James /., l^otiilun. 
1890, p. 29G), tlie poorer and weaker somotuues 
actually bought the 'altcraf^o* of a ‘potent and 
rich’ man’s children — an inversion of tlio principle 
of iarraith described above. It is probable that, 
during the centuries of constant w'arfare witli the 
English invaders, the desire to gain protection and 
snpport gave additional strenj^th to the system of 
fosterage, and impartesi fresh intensity to the feel- 
ing by wliieli faster-kindred were united. 

(3) Strength of sentiment , — The fooling referred 
to had always lieen one of singular power. Every- 
where in the older literature the tie between foster- 
father and foster-child, or between foster-brothers, 
is regarded as equivalent to the ties of blood. 

In the tale of Honan and hU son Mfolfotluiriig, the latter's 
two fovtor-brothers are bis trustiest oompanioiiH : one of them 
dies with him, the other avenges his death (* Fingal ItonAin,’ 
In RCtl xUi. [18IH!] 368). In the talc of the Bottle of Magh lUth 
(ed. O'Donovan, pp. 136, 101, otiC.), King Uotiiimll is throughout 
deeply concernetl about the personal safety of his fcMter-son, 
Coiigal Cloen, though the latter is in rubvUion ageunst him. 
When circumstances force men so connected into conflict, the 
situation is felt to bo iwcuJlarly tragic, as in the oouibat between 
OAchulainii and Fer Diad (K. JHull, CnehuUin Saya^ I,ondan. 
1808, p. 180 fr.), or in the destruction of Coiiaire by his foster- 
brethren, the grandsons of Doiiii Desu (Togail Bruidns Dd 
Dtrga, ed. W. Btokes, in RCtl xxit. [UMti]). 

Girnldtis Carnlirotisis in the 12th cent. {Topog, 
Hibem, iii. 23) and many English writers and 
politicians of the Elizabethan period bear em- 
phatic testimony to the binding force of this 
attaehnierii.. 

* In the nfiinioii of this people,' says Sir John Davies (os 
above, p. 2(i6), ' fostering hat )i alwavs been a stronger alliance 
than itlood, and the foHt«'r-r;hiUlreii do love and are beloved of 
their foMtcr-falhers and tlieir sept more Mian of tlioir own 
natural parents and kiiiflred, and do participate of their means 
more frankly, and do adhere to them in all fortunes with more 
affection and const«nc,v.' Slnnihiirst (de Helms in Uibentia 
gestiSt Aiilwerp, 1684, p. 46) and Fynes Morisnn (p. 310) speak 
in stiniiar terms, and Spenser (Ftefe of the S'tate of Ireland 
[Works, Gloi>e ed., London, IfHHi, p. 630«]) dcMcribcs a scene 
equally iiarliarons anil iinprcbsive, whuii, after the execution of 
Murrough 0*l)ri«n, his old Instcr-mciiber flung herself on the 
ground and drank tlie blood that flowed from the headless 
corpse. 

(4) Politirnl signijirnntte , — The piiHsion which 
inspired audi actionn wan to KiigliKhmen morally 
unticcemn table and tlierefuro repugnant; and its 
oonneqitences w'ere politieall3'^ inconvenient. A re- 
latiunsliip eo wide-upread and so intimate fomied 
a foeial cement of great tenacity, and lieliied to 


solidify the tribal system which the oonquering 
race was alxive all things anxious to undermine. 
If a native lender had a turbulent and dancerous 
following, it was apt to be eonimatided by a foster- 
brother, who clung to him with desperate loyalty. 

The Slate Papers supply instances in point. When the Sugoii 
Karl of Desmond was finally hunted down, the onK* man left 
arith him was hie foeter-brother. Thomas O'Felghey (K. Stegwell, 
Ireland under the Tudors. London. 1680, liH 3U1). Bet also 
J. Perrott’s report at to the fosterer of Turlough Lynagh 
O'Neill (Calendar of State Papers (Irelaudl. 1674-1685. p. xzii), 

Another circumstance gave a formidable exten- 
sion to the influence of the custom. The relation- 
ship was not confined to the family of the fosterer, 
but might be accepted by tbe whole sept to which 
he belonged. Examples of this are given by 
O’Curry {Manners and Customs^ ii. 375), who goes 
so far as to assert (ii. 355) that fosterhood * was 
generally that of a whole family or tribe,’ and 
that *in very man;^ cases it became a bond of 
friendship and alliance between two or more 
tribes and even provinces.’ This is an exaggera- 
tion ; it Ik more probable that the tribe was con- 
cerned only when the fosterling was the son of an 
im)iort.niit chief. Such cases are to be met with 
frequently in Elizabethan times. 

Hugh Koe O'Donnell, bom about 1672, was fostered by ebief- 
taiUB of Uie O'DonnellH and MeSwineya and alao by the 
O'Calians, time uniting the siipiiort of three of the etrungcMt 
clans in the north of Irclutid {Life of Hugh Hoe O'Donnell, cd. 
1>. Murphy, Dublin, 18t>5, pref. xxxit). The strcngl-h of the 
famous Mlukne O'Neill is reported to lie 'not in the uobiUt.y nor 
yet in his kinsmen and brothers, but in his foster'hrulhers tbe 
<i*l>onne1 laughs, about SOO gentlemen ' (Calendar of State Papers 
[Irelaudl. 1606-1573, p. 338; of. Ititrod. to this volume, p. xv). 
In a description of the staiie of Ulster in 1686 the trains and 
Ifagans are sjioken of collectively as fosterers of the Karl of 
Tyrone (Cal. State Papers, 16U8-1010, Introd. p. x). 

It was not onl}' the cohesion thus imfuiried'' to 
the tribal system that made tho custom objection- 
able to English [loliticians. They saw in it one of 
the main influences which tended t.o merge the 
English settlers in the native population. The 
Statute of Kilkenny in 1367 declared fosterage and 
gtMsipred lictween English and Irish t.o be high 
treason ; and * fosterage and alliance with the 
Irish’ headed the list of charges for which the 
sevonth Earl of Kildare and eighth Earl of Des- 
mond suflbred attainiler, and the latter execution, 
in the year 1468 {DNli), Nevertheless, the Statute 
of 136^ soon became inoperative in this respect. 
Sussex, writing in 1557, complains that it is not 
put in execution (Cal. State Eaxiers, 15(>9-1.'>73, p. 
138). Fynes M orison ({i. 260) classes fosterage, 
along with interinarringe, among tho five main 
causes which combined to alienate the Anglo-Irish 
from tbe English connexion. At the very end of 
the 16th cent. Spenser (p. 675*) declares that the 
English Bottlers tend to * become mere Irish, with 
marrying with them, fostering with them, and 
combining with them against the Queen.’ Amid 
the general etFocement of native institutions which 
followed the suppression of Tyrone’s rebellion, 
fosterage disappeared, though traces of the custom 
liersist in later diws. 

6. Gaedels of Scotland.— As the Scottish High- 
landers were originally an oflshoot of the Insh 
race, it is not surprising to iiml that fosterage 
prevailed amongst them also. It did not attain 
the same political importance hero as in Ireland, 
but there is Huflioient evidence to show that it was 
equally common and associated with an enually 
powerful sentiment. Two striking examples of 
the devotion displayed by foster-brothers are 
cited by Sir Walter Sixitt in the preface to his 
Fair Maid of Perth. As the native social system 
lasted unbroken in the Highlands longer than in 
Ireland, this characteristic feature survived later. 
Dr. Johnson found it still in vigour when he visited 
the Hebrides in 1773. His Journal describes in 
detail the arrangements made between foster- 
parents and the fathers of their charges {A Joumeg 
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to tko fVestern Islands, London, 1876, p. 118). ! 
Bkene {Celtic Scotland, Edinburgh, 1876-80, iii. 221) ! 
giv«B foar exainplea of written coninu'.ta of foater* j 
age, the latest of which dates from IG65. They ; 
confirm the accuracy of Dr. doliiison V statoiiienta, = 
and agree in principle with the Irish Cdin Jarraith 
already quoted. The obligation of the foster- 
father and the parent, and the share of expenses 
to be borne by each of the parties, are very precisely 
specified. 

y. Wales. — Among the Brytlionio races the 
evidence of fosterage is much more meagre than 
with t)^eir Goedehc relations. The remains of 
Breton and Cornish literature are too slight to 
furnish any information, but in the Mabinogion 
instances are found sufficient to show that the 
custom held a certain place in the primitive life 
of the Wclsli people (see the tales of Poredur, 
Kulhwch, and Branweu, in Lady C. Guest’s 
Mabinogion, London and Llandovery, 1846, i. 313, 
ii. 250, lit. 114). 

The references to the subject in the Ancient 
Laws of Wales are casual and unimportant in 
comparison with the elaborate provisions found in 
the Irish Laws ; but ther imply that it was a 
common practice for a noble to allow his sons to 
lie fostered in the house of a serf (aUlt or taeog). 
If such fosterage lasted a year and a day, the boy 
therefiy acquired a right to a share in the goods of 
Ills foster-father {Ancient Laws of Wales, London, 
1841, pp. 65, 393). No such right seems to have 
existed in the case of freehold {breyr) land. 

The sons of kings seem to have been freq^uently 
brought up in noble houses. The early Latin Life 
of St, Samson, who live<l in the 6th cent., sneaus 
of his parents’ families as being of high rank and 
fosterers of kings (allrices regum) (AS, 28 Jul., 
vi. 574). Glraldns Cambrensis declares that hi his 
time this usage led to civil discord, as the nobles 
who had thus reared the diflerent sons of a royal 
house took each of them the side of his own foster- 
son, and pushed his interests against his brothers’. 
Giraldus adds that truer friendships are accordingly 
tiO he found existing lietween foster-brothers thiui 
between brothers in blood (Descriptio Cambrias, 


lib. II. cap. 4, 9), 

A reroarkaljlH instiusw of thiM is quoted In J. E. Lloyd's 
UisUrry of WaUt, ii. 64B. When, on Ui® death of Owain 
Gwvnedd, war broke out amoii?r his surviving children, and hir 
son Hywel was defeated and slain by his halMirothcrs, he wai 
defended to the last by the seven sons of his foster-fathei 
Oadifor, who died flghtiiifr round him. 

Sir J. Kh^s {Welsh People^, liondon, 1902, p. 
207, note) suggests that the explanation of the 
custom of fosterage in Wales is to bo sought in the 
character of the marriage-contract and the divisioii 
of the chihlron on the separation of the parents. 
But this theory is at variance with the whole 
treatment of the subject in Irish law, and it is not 
likely that the custom had different origins ir 
two neighbouring i>eoples of kindred race. It h 
perhaps uioro likely, as is suggested by Auwyl (set 
Childukn [Celtic], S X), that it was coniicctei] 
with some primitive tabu which forbade the fathei 
to see his cliildren until they had reached a certain 
age (cf. the account of the Circassian ])ractic« 
quoted above, I. 8 4)- Whatever the origin of 
fosterage may have been, the evidence here col 
lected indicates that it is most likely to develo] 
and BARume importance in a disturbed and nnor 
ganized condition of society, whore the individual 
not being able to rely on a central authority or oi 
corporate social instinct, is led to seek security hi 
laying great stress on f amUy ties, and by giving t 
arUficiiU relationships the same sanctity as to th 
natural obligations of blood-kinship. 
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E. J. Gwynn. 

FOUNDATION, FOUNDATION -RITES. 

-Througliout the lower culture the erection of a 
:ew building, or the foundation of anew Hettlement, 
is the occasion for certain riles, whicii may be de- 
icril>ed as tiiagico-religious, and of wliich the rites 
itill performed in civilised uountries at the laying 
jf a foundation or meinorial-stoiie, or at the conse- 
sratioii of a church or niasunic lodge, are the pate 
and attenuated survival. 

X. Choice of site.— Tlie first huaineMs is naturally 
lie choice of an appropriate site. Ainoni; savage 
ind barharouH peoples this choice is guided not 
merely by coiisideratious of health or suitability to 
lie occupation (whether hunting, fishing, agri- 
sulture, or the rearing of cattle) whereby they gain 
their means of livelihood, or of safely from enemies 
or from wild beasts, but also by its acceptability 
to superhuman lieings and the iirospect it afibros 
of good fortune. For this purpose recourse is had 
to divination, the inclhodH of which are various. 


The site having been proviHionally eelccted, tlie Mueds* of 
JhoU N&gt)iir dig a hole at eac^.h of Uie four comers anti place 
a small quantity of rice In thoin, wltli a prayer to the divinity 
Singlionga t hat the test may truly iricUcate whether the site he 
gcKMi or imd. If the rice ie fouiia next morning undisturbed, 
the omen ie good, and with another prayer to Bingbonga for a 
btvsHfng on the site the work of building proceeds (Dalton, 
new sor., vi. I'his mode of augury is common in Imiia 

and Africa. In Africa sometimes, but not always, the omen is 
reversed, as among the Maravi, west of lAke Myasn, where a 
small heap of flour is laid under a tree. If twenty-four hours 
latcn* it is found undisturbeil, the site is rejected as displeasing 
to the Wasitno (ancestral spirite), who decline to iMirtakc of tttoa 
there. Put, if the flour has been disturbed, the Wasimv have 
eaten of it, and the choice of site is ratified (Andree, Hthnog, 
ParaUslon, Stuttgart, 1876, i. 24X 


The foregoing are illustrations of a simple method 
of divination. When profcH»iunal diviners are called 
in, the ceremonies frequently become very complex, 
and it is impussihlo to enumerate or even roughly 
classify them. Attention may, however, be drawn 
in passing to the Chinese practice, which has ela- 
Uirated geomaiicy into a pseudo-science cA\h»\feng- 
shui ig.v.), without which no site is selected for any 
purpose (de Groot, Pel. Syst of China, licydeii, 
J 892 ff. , iii . 936 ; Dennys, Folklore of China, London, 
1876, p. 05). But there are some methods of 
divination w^hich, followed by undvilixed tmoples, 
have found a place in meditvval times, anu among 
the more backward inhabitAints of modem Europe. 
Animals of good omen for tliis purpose are met with 
in many countries. 

In Japan a Buddhist temple was erected, under the Emperor 
Kotokn, on the spot whore a white deer was seen quietly moving 
iSihmigi, Aston's tr., Yokohama, 1696, Ii. 286). In Germany 
the Abbey of Herford was erected on a site shown, in answer 
to prayer, by a enow-white now bearing a hnriiliig taper on 
either horn ; and the alte of a neighbouring church was deter- 
mined in the llih oent. by a flight of doves (Prohlc, DsvUchr 
Saysn, Berlin, 1603, p. 182 f.). Many such sitea In France and 
Qc'mumv are alleged to have been ciiosen by similar Indlcu- 
liona. 'The capture of a bear In tlie forest on the banks 
of tlie Aar on Good Friday, 1X91, when Duke Berchthold of 
Zkringeii w-as oontemplating building a fortress to overawe his 
rebellious lieges. Is said to have deckled the aito of the town of 
Renie (ift. 360). The contrary case Is reported from ^lnd». 
where Uie village of Ner Plngfal in Berar was built by Nawsb 
Muhammad Khan MiyaxI on the spot where, we are 
turned on one of hla hounds ana put It to flight 
(1894-5] 205; cf. lOB, and Crooke, PR^, 1896, 1. 100). On the 
N.E. slopes of the (jarpaihiaiis the Husiile ****** 

regard every alte as lucky, and thus wltoMe for bis bouse. He 
Is guided In the oboloe by bis cattte, end builds where they prefer 
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to lla. H« ftTofcb thtt pUca where red entii make their hill ; but 
a hill of black ante promieoe good fortune. Like a wiae mau. 
howevert ho will sleep over it, and that on tbe very spot. If 
hie dreams are lair, espeoialJy if of fine cattle, this seUles the 
matter ; otiierwise he looks elsewiiero. Or aoraeUmes he will 
test the elti* liy Iraving on it a glaiui not quite full of water and 
covered witii a Iraf. If on the following day tlie water has 
Increased, the place is lucky ; it it has not, he will avoid It. If 
theee pre<»kUtiniiH be omitted, the site may turn out to be 
liauntfld by evil spirits : and then tbe house also will be haunted, 
and mischief will result to the inmates (Kaindi, Dis BiauUn, 
Vienna, 1804 . p. 29). 

Anotlier form of divination is found frequently 
in Krerieh Je^end, ns, for instance, in the story of 
the foondatiun of the famous abbey of Cluny, con- 
cerning which we ore told that the monks were 
unable to agree where it should be built. The dis- 
pute was finally decided by one of them, who was 
a mason, flinging his hammer ; and the abbey was 
erected on the spot where it fell (S^billot, Folk-lore 
lit France, iv, [Paris, 1007] 114). 

A somewhat rimliar mode it employed by the Southern Slavs. 
It is not, Indeed, employed to fix a site, but to determine 
whether ilie hill-spirit will permit the erection on a hillside pro- 
visionally selected. The peasant-farmer who proposes to build 
rolls a flat round cake down the hillside. If ft ultimately falls 
on its face, tbe hlll-apirit which haunts tbe place is favourable ; 
otherwise the omen is against him, and the farmer must seek 
another position. The cake hero Is perhaps an offering to Uio 
liill-epirit. In the Austrian Duchy, furthermore, the peaeaut 
laj'B nlmut the chosen site some large stones. Goming three 
days lat er, he turns them over to see whether worms are to be 
fotind beneath them ; and he builds on the epot where that 
■tone lies under which the worms appear. The worms are the 
meaeongere of the earth- or hill-spirit who dominates the place, 
and th w presence is a sure indication of his consent (Krause, 
VoUUgl, der SUdslavm, Munster 1. W., 1890, p. 168)i 

Throughout N.W. Europe a very common legend 
relatoR that the site, enpecially of a church, wati 
changed by euperuaturiu moanci. The legend U 
UBuully a;tiologtc.al, and its object is to account for 
a site the original reason for which has lieen for- 
gotten. Ilut it often points to the necessity for 
securing the consent of the local earth -spirits to 
the erection. This belief appears repeatedly in 
fioth legend and custom in many parts of the world. 
It is brought prominent^ forward in many stories 
relating to the elves or fairies, in the British Isles 
and elsewhere. 

Id Galloway, for example, * when the new house at Oreenan 
was being founded, a woman apiMiared and asked the masons 
and otlicrs taking a hand in the work to cliaiigo the site. She 
told them that the house on tlwt site would be right over 
her dwelling, and in consequence much annoyance and incon- 
venience would be caused to her and her household * (Jtip. JSrit. 
dss., 1607, p. 491). In Sweden great care Is taken to avoid a 
spot hauntefl by tbe underground folk. The builder must go 
to the chosen place, make known hiB purpose in a loud voice, 
and ask pemiissioti ; and the day before ne intends to hogSii 
work ho lays his tools and materials there. If the underground 
folk agree, the noise of people busy with hammeringand nowing 
will be heard in the silence of the night. In the I^roe Islands 
an instrument as modern as the compass is laid on the site. 
According to its behaviour it is ascertained whether the Buldrt 
dwell there j if they do, they must not be disturbodfZsitisAr. d. 
Vmin$/. VfOluk. viii. [1898] 274. 273). 

Sites in Europe and elsewhere, especially for 
cburchoB, are said to have been indicated by the 
direct command or the apparition of supramundane 
beings, such lut the Virgin Mary. Or an image is 
found in a certain spot and cannot be removed. It 
is needless to refer liere to instances. Sometimes 
the Divine will is shown by a flame or light seen 
in a bush, as in the case of the Monmouthshire 
church of Llantilio Bortholly {ParoehMia, Arch, 
Cambr, , 6th ser. , xi. [1011], Siippl. 38, 7 1 ). Some of 
these sites, such as that of the famous shrine of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, near the city of Mexico, 
may have been places of pagan worship, converted 
to Christianity in accordance with the well-known 
policy of the Church. 

a. Appropriation of the site. — The site being 
chosen, the next business is to appropriate and 
exorcise it, and incidentally to mark it out. Among 
the Baanto, when the village, or kraal, as it is 
often conveniently termed, is to be removed, the 
chief drives into the ground a peg covered over with 


charms to nail the village firmly to the soil of the 
new site, and in order that nmther war nor any 
other misfortune may distress the inhabitants and 
force them to change their abode. This is a formal 
and relijgiouB act, and probably attended with 
ceremonies which our antuority has unfortunately 
not thought proper to recount (Casalis, The Baeuios, 
Eng. tr., London, 1801, p. 124). Among fhe 
A-Kamba of East Africa (like the Basuto, a Santa 
people), when a new villa^ ia founded, a medidne- 
mau is generally consulted, and, having aatisfied 
himself by divination that the site chosen is lucky, 
he kills a goat and walks over the rough outline of 
the village, sprinkling it as he goes with tlie goat’s 
blood and the contents of its stomach. The fence 
of branches surrounding the site is then put up. 
The head of the village) and his family camp m 
temporary shelters iniwle the fence for several 
nights before bemnning to build the huts. On the 
second and fourth nights of their preliminary occu- 
pation the head of the village must cohabit with his 
wife— doubtless as a magical rite to obtain pro- 
sperity, and increase in cattle and crops, as well 
as in the human population (Hobley, ElhnoL of 
A-Kamba, Camb. 1910, p. 68). The circumambu- 
lation of the site as performed by the medicine-man 
of the A-Kamlia is also a magical rite. In Siam, 
when the ground for tbe erection of a Buddhist 
temple is first dedicated, eight luh nimii, or round 
marxing stones, are sprinkled with holy water and 
buried, to mark the umits from vrhich evil spiriU 
are warned oft* (Alabaster, Tits Wheel of the jLaw, 
London, 1871, p. 272 n.). Doubtless the priest 
performs the sprinkling by walking the boiind/i.^. 
The Etruscans, on founding a city, ploughed ivith 
a cow and a bull a furrow round the limits ; and 
we gather from Ovid’s account of tho pomeriwn of 
Homulus that the animals yoked to the plough 
were white {Fasti, iv. 820). To some such rite as 
this, misunderstood by later ages, wo must attri- 
bute the numerous legends assigning, as the extent 
of lands given for various pui^sos, tho quantity 
that the recipient could vriXk or ride round in a 
day. Thus Coirbri, when a fugitive from tho 
south of Munster, wos given by his son-in-law 
Aedh, king of Connaught, as much of certain 
wood^ lands as he could pass round in one day. 
As in all those stories, the extent of the land thus 
acquired was much greater than the donor antici- 
pated, and led to subsequent trouble {Annals of 
the Four Masters, Duolin, 1851, iii. 230 n.). 
Variants of the tale are by no means confined to 
Europe. 

The most faincnis of all is perhaps tbe nindu legend of VUn^n, 
who appeared to Bali in the form of a dwarf mendicant and 
begged three paces of his vast kingdom. Tbe boon was granted 
nonteniptuously. Forthwith the dwarf with his first step 
measured the earth, with the second toe skies, and there was 
no space left for the third. Ball submitted to the god, and was 
made the Judge of tbe dead (Boiitoey, The Cfurae oS Kthama, 
quoting in a note BonueraVs VovagM. The ulUmate literary 
source IS too ancient poem of toe JiarivaiatMa). ^ 

Of similar origin are the stories which represent 
the quantity of land as to be enclosed by a bull’s 
hide. It is cut into very thin thongs, ana tho area 
is thus rendered unexpectedly great. The earliest 
example of this is the tradition of Dido, who ob- 
tained the site for Carthage in this way. ^ Parallel 
tales ore found in Britain and Scandinavia, though 
not without suspicion of literary influence — a sus- 
picion, having regard to the legend of Gefjon|8 
rloughing, not entirely deserved. The le^nd is 
also current among the Tatar tribes of Siberia, wd 
as far to the east as China. There, in one version, 
the settlers are poniards, in others Dutch ; and to 
the Dutch and Portuguese is attritot^ a similar 
trick in India and Cambodia. The incident is even 
told by tho Hottentots of the first settlement of the 
Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope (Arbouaset and 
Daumaa, Evploralory Tour in S, Africa, Eng. tr.. 
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Cape Town, 1846, p. 26). The kind of rite to which ' 
these legends ^int may be illustrated from the 
practice of the Bechnana in founding a new town. 

eyelWta an nwn together, and, thui 
blinded, it li allowed to wander at will for four daye. It it then 
kUled whore it le found, roaeied, and eaten on the spot. The 
witoh*dootore take the ekin, and, after it hae been marked with 
pertain appropriate marking! and * medldne,' it le out Into one 
long ipiraf thong. Thie thotm la Snally divided into iengthe of 
about two feet. One of the lengtha la pegged down in each of 
the paths leading to the new townehlp. VAHer thie, If a foreigner 
approachee the new town to deetroy It with hie oharma, he will 
find that the town haa prmred itaelf for hia ooming * IJAI zxxv. 
[1006] 808 f .). It la clear that we have here a myetlc rite intended 
for the proteotlon of the town and ita Inhabltanta. 

Amon^ some of the Kaffir tribes of South Africa 
the medioine-man formally disenchanted the site 
before the work of htiildiug was begun x. 

ri90(M)l] 70, citing Magyar, Bevten in Sud-AfriiDa, 
Budapest and Leipzig, 1859). 

The praotioe of the Taoa and Manganja about 1 Ake Ifyaea pre- 
aoribee that the chief, with hie brother and the medicine'nian, enall 
riae atdawn. | Walking round the site, theyitie theigrasa-tufta into 
little knots, amearlng them with medioina At the spot where 
the Kuka hut Is to be erected they take Sre and put *medicitau ' 
upon it. Then, taking water, tboy blow It In a epray from the 
mouth. Thie b to guard the village from Hone and oannibale. 
The people then bring the building materials, and clear the 
ground (lUitray, FoUehre in Chinpaf^^ 1907, p. 100). 

Among the Ho tribe of Ewe, a Negro people of West Africa, a 
big mound is cast up. The priest then takes four cowries in his 
hand, mixes meal and water in a ralalASh, and prays * the earth 
which they have Jiiet found '(possibly the gtniua Ion) for favour 
and human fecundity, and that nothing evil may happen. He 

K ours the meal and water on the ground, praying the earth to 
n soft, and throws the cowries upon it. If tliey. or even two 
of them, full witti Uie opening upwards, the augury is favour* 
able. When tbe site boa i>eeii cleared and prepared for building, 
' medicine ' is made and spriiik1e<] on the earth, and the people 
all wash their faces witli it. and are asperged with holy water. 
Lastly, an olTering of meal is made to the earth for favour 
(Bpleth, Die JCwe-^nime, Berlin, 1906, p. 867). 

In some of the Moluccas, where the population is 
Muhammadan, a ceremony wliich, like that of the 


stability depends on the centre-poles or the coiner- 
poles ; and it is consequently smut their erection 
that ceremonies tend to aggregate. Such cere- 
monies to procure stability may he roughly divided 
nto those whose object is : (a) to scare away evil 
ipirits and destroy sp^ls; (5) to conciliate the 
local spirits ; (c) to provide a new tutelary power. 

Among many peoples the house must face in a 
particular direction, frequently to the east. On 
some of the Moluccas it faces the east, in order not 
to offend the divinity Upulero (liiedel, 880). In 
Lhe State of Manipur (India) it is the rule of some 
of the N&g& tribes that the house must not face the 
west, because that is the direction taken by tbe 
spirits of the dead. As showing how utilitarian 
suinotiines coincide with superstitious considera- 
tions and render it difficult to distinguish Uie real 
origin of a practice, it is to lie noted that the pre- 
vailing wind is westerly, and it would, therefore, 
enormously increase the danger of tire to build the 
house fronting in that direction (llodson, Naga 
Tribes of Manipur^ London, 1911, p. 43). The 
custom of many North American tribes is to place 
the encampment with its entrance to the east. 
This was always done among the Omaha when the 
tribe encamped for trilial ceremonies; while at 
other times, if the entrancte was not actually in that 
direction, it was always Hymbolically so reckoneil, 
and the position of the various clans relatively to 
it was the same (Fletcher, 97 RBEW [191 1], 137). 
In the lower culture the plan and erection are 
always traditional, and it would be a serious breach 
of custom to depart from them. 'When a chief of 
the Bechuaiia chose a site and fixed the place of his 
own dwelling and the public cattle-kraal, each of 
his tribesmen knew the relative iiosition of his own 
hut (Mackenzie, Ten Years North of the Orange 
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performed. 

On the day of the new moon the owner's wife measures apiece 
of rope with her * fathom '—that is, presumably, the length of 
her outstretched arms— and gives It to her husband, together 
with a bottle of water and an egg. The rope is rolled up and 
laid partly in the ground, with the bottle and the egg. Tbe 
owner invokes the prophet I^ximan the Wise, and explains to 
him that these objects are placed there to obtain an augury. 
He watches all night. If a dog approaches, 1 1 forebodes quarrels 
in tbe house ; if a cat passes oy. It means alcknees. If neither 
of these oontlnganoios occurs, and if next day the rope is found 
of the same length, the bottle still full, and the egg unoorrupted. 


would seem to be not merely a consecration, but an endeavour, 
like some of toose previously discussed, to ascertain the will nf 
the higher powers (Riedel, De sluife- en kroeAarige i 
Hague, IM, p. 160). 

Nor is consecration of the site, even of ordinaiy 
dwelling-houses, unknown in Europe. In some 
parts of Germany pious people of the old faith still 
sprinkle the site with hory water and bless it. 
Formerly a priest performed this function ; and by 
its means all evil, all ghosts and demons, were exor- 
cized {Globus^ xci. [1907] 335, quoting Montaxius, 
M diwtsehe Volkrfeste^ Iserlohn, 1854^). Conse- 
cration (g.v.) of sacr^ sites is, of course, well 
known. It is not a specially Christian rite, hut 
has descended from much more arcliaic times and 
practices. 

3. Laying the foundation. — When the site has 
been appropriated, it is cleared and levelled. The 
next step is to collect the materials. This is often 
done either by role, or in accordance with the direc' 
tions of a priest or medicine-man after divination . 
and certam rites must he observed. It is begun 
on a day declared luckv, or (where astrology is 
practisea) according to the calculations of the as- 
trologers. Except among highlv civilized peoples^ 
wheie more snhstantial materiaTs are easily obtain- 
able, or in the case of very important buildings, the 
fame ia usually of Umber. Iz a block-house, as fre- 
quently among the peasantry of Europe, the lowe: 
feuMwa constitute the foundation. Otherwise the 


(a) To scare away evU e^rits and destroy ^ells, — 
Some of the ceremonies at the foundation of a house 
or more important building are in tliomselves 
apotropssic. 

The TIingit, as appsars from one of their rsoorded traditions, 
cut the laive trees for tbe timbers of a feast-house fasting ; and, 
while It is being completed, the drum is beaten oontinually 
(Bwantou, TUnmt Mpths and Texte^ Washington, 1009, p. 886). 
The Japanese ntual for the building of a royal palace prescribes 
that the ground Is to be levelled and cleared by young virgins ; 
with a sacred spade they are to dig boles for the uprights : with 
a laorsd axe they are to make the first cut in the trees selected 
for the timbers ; and at the completion a ceremony is performed 
at the gates, in tbe course of which the namee of the gods who 
watch over the house are repeated by the officiant {TASJ lx. 
(1S81] IfiOff.). In building a bouse tbe Baganda begin from the 
roof. Tbe apex Is a ring of oords bound together, and Into 
thie the reeds for the roof are stitched. The workmen who 
made the rings for the royal honese were required to live apart 
from their vnves while they were at work ; and no one might 
oome near tliem or,toacli the work (Boseoe, Baganda, London, 


house dips a box-twig, which has been bleeeed by the priest, into 
holy water and asperges the loundatlon-etone before laying It, 
and tlie twig le built into the wall {RTF ix. [IZM] 668). ^e 
virtues of holy water, both heathen and Ohristtan, are well 
known. 


the goblet, and applied the proceeds in building a new wall to 
bis kitchen. But, so soon as the fire was kindled, the wall fell 


hla family have died out (Prdble, 30)u 
In some naiie of tbe Scottish Highlands ' there ehould be pla^ 
below the foundation of every house a oat's daws, a mao's naib. 
and a cow's hoofs, and silver under the door-post. These will 
prove omens of the luck to attend the house ' (J. Q. Ckunphel), 
^peretitione of the Mighiandt, Gla^w, 1900, p. *8U 1 b 
S ussex a bottle containing pins is buried Ticneatti the hearthstone 
to ensure safety from witonoratt (Henderson, ibIW. qf -wertAsva 
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silver OOUB should be ebarmed, and one of each 

comer of the site. Precious stones of poor qiiaUty may hs 
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lubitituttd for the ]>«bbleif with advanUffo, sinew they attract 
the 'sight* of gods aod bcuuvolent demons {JRAi xxxviU. 
(IMBI 19 ^. 

The iluzaleft lay incenHu, jiioncy, salt, and bread 
under the lower *beuinH of their blockhoiiscs to> 
wards the interior, and t/owards the exterior eliar* 
ooal and mortar from a baking oven. The former* 
objects are regarded as luek-brinjring, the latter os 
efficient against enemies, nrobably spiritual. We 
may, liuwever, perhaps see here a relic of the custom 
of bringing fire from the old house (Kaindl, Si). Salt 
and brcail are widely regarded among comparatively 
civilized peoples as valuable talismans, the fonner 
as driving away evil iniluences, the latter as bring- 
ing plenty. They are among the first objects to 
be brought into a new house ; and salt is commonly 
plotted on the breast of a corpse while it is lying in 
the house. Money, like liread, and doubtless for 
similar reasons, is pre-eminently lucky. 

When Pope Jnliiii ii. in full oannnittule laid the foundation- 
stone of the citadel uf Oivith Veochia, he spread mortar iti the 
form of a cross (an aimtropwio epell) and put under Uie stone 
a vase full of coins (RTF iz. 90, oiling Boiianni, Numinnata 
9ummor, Pant., Home, 1600). During the vlceroyalty of Lord 
DufTerln, Lady Dufferin laid the foundation-stone of a hospital 
In India and put underneath ft coins, together with a little 
golden serpent, an Infallible charm for the building (RTF vll. 
118021 480, quoting I^rd Dufferin*s Four yean tif Viesroyagp, 
U. 2.SI). 

Pre-historic celts and arrow-heads are amulets 
wherever the Stone Age has lieen forgotten in the 
march of civilization. In France they are con- 
stantly found buried beneath the foundations or in 
the walls of houses, or even churches, os preserva- 
tives against thunder or fire ; or they are kept in 
the house for the Hnnie purpose, or hung uji iu the 
stables and outhouses to secure the domestic 
animals from disease. They are also worn on the 
person or stuck into fruit-trees (S6billot, iv. 70). 

Various plants, too, are held to be prophylactic. 
The consecrated box -twig at Dinant has already 
lieen mentioned. On tho island of Kiigen a 
juniper-biisli is laid in tlie foundation to keep out 
the devil and evil spirits (Kuhn, Saffen, «/r., atis 
We4tt/ahn^ J^oipzig, 18.59, ii. 00). On the island 
of Sorang in the Moluccas, lieneath the spot wdiere 
the sleeping apartment will be, health-giving 
herbs and roots are buried to keep off evil spirits 
(Kiedel, 119). Sacrifices of men or animals will be 
discussed lielow. ln<le|)endently of sacrifice, how- 
ever, blood has a woll-recognized magical value. 
The Ottoman Jews, on digging a well, cut tho 
throat of a cock and allow tiiree drops of blood to 
fall into the excavation in order to destroy ibe 
effect of any talisman which might cause it to fall 
ill (Mdlusinet viii. 281). To the bloml of fowls, 
among other sulistances, the Nicobarose ascrilio 
occult virtue ; they smear their bouBeposts, or 
even their own Isidies, wdth it, either alone or 
mingled with various jiowerful ingredients, for 

t iroieetion against evil spirits {Intern, Archiv, vi. 
1893] 13). In Abordoeiisliire the first stone laid 
IB that behind tho fireplace. A chicken is stnick 
upon it until it is covered witli blwid. This w'iU 
ensure that the pot boiling on the fire will always 
lie well iilletl, su long as ho for whom the house is 
built occupies it (Gregor, in JITP vi. [1891] 173). 
It is said that the mortar used to build the Tower 
of London was tempered with the blood of beasts 
i^Qt 7th ser., vi. [1888] SfiO, quoting Kitzstephon’s 
Survey of London, Jjoiidon, 1508). Blood is pre- 
scribed for tbiH purpose in many places ; wliether 
it is actually used is aiio1.her question. Not very 
long ago a builder at BrcNikl}'!! went to much 
trouble and expense to try the ex|ierimont with 
bullock’s blood ; but the results did not justify the 
outlay ($d, vii. 13). Like all liarborous cusioms, 
the use of blood tends to the mloption of a milder 
expedient. One of tlie traditions relating to the 
bridge in the Kuventhal, Lower Saxony, affirms 
that a bottle of wine is walled up in the founda- 


tion (Schambaoh-MUUer, Niedereaehe, Sagen, Got- 
tingen, 1850, n. 18). To this origin we may attri- 
bute the breaking of a bottle of wine against the 
bows of a ship in the ceremony of launching. 

{h) Sacrifices. — In cases like those hitherto 
examined, the shedding of blood seems not to have 
a sacrificial object, but to be performed for the 
prophylactic virtue of the blood itself. More 
numerous, however, are the instances in which it 
constitutes a socrifica In connexion with this we 
shall find that life, whether uf men or of the lower 
animals, is not the only form of saorifice at the 
foundation of a building. 

Sacrifices are sonietimes offered to ancestors on 
these occasions. In German South-west Afria^ 
when a man dies at a werft, or village, the werft is 
abandoned and a new one founded. If he has 
been a man of importance, he is buried in the 
cattle- kraal of the old vmft, Af ter a lapse of years 
the people often return to tho former site to ro- 
buila there. The holy fire of the wrft where , 
they have lieen living in the meantime is ex tin- j 
guishod, in order that now fire may be made with \ 
lire-sticks in the sacred manner on the site to \ 
which they are returning. Before doing this, \ 
they invoke tho deceased chief of the werft, call- , 
ing themselves his children and telling him they ' 
have done as he ordered. When the new sacred 
fire has been made, it is the custom to slaughter a 
sheep as a sacrifice liefore the huts are put up 
{S. Afr. Folklore Journal, 1. [1879] 61). On the 
island uf Bum in the East Indies, as soon as a site 
has been decidiri on by divination, an offering to 
ancestors is made (Kiedel, 12). 

This alto Boemii to be the explanation of an obacura Maori 
custom. * The ground-plate which supporia the house Is carved 
to represtfiit the prostrate flKures of slaves who liad been 
sacriflixid ; on them the flexures of ancestors stood/ Taylor {Te 
Ika a MauP*, IjOiidon, 1K7U, pp. .36, 602) explains this as 
referriiiKT to * an extinct custom of killiiix human victims and 
placing them in the holes mode to receive the tiosts, that the 
noiise, bcinc founded in blood, might stand/ The crushing of 
human victims beneath the pillam of a new building is, as we 
shall sue hereafter, capalde of another explanation. But, if it 
were really a socriSce here, It would without doubt be a 
sacriflcc to ancestors. 

More usually, however, it is to divine beings or 
to local or earth-Bpirits that the sacrifice is uflered. 

Ill India the exam}>los ore very uumorous. Only 
a few can be referred to hero ; some others will be 
consideretl later. 

The Kola of Chotft NAgpnr offer an em to the nood god 
Bingbonga, the yolk lieing his symbol (F. Hahn, Rinfuhrwig in 
dan Gebiet der Gutersloh, 1007, p. 91). When the 

fort of lAihagad was built, a Maratha offered his son and his 
ton's wife to be buried under the toundation, bocaufie the king 
was warned in a dream that * the favour of the god of the hill 
was won by burying alive a mao and a woman ’ (RO xviii pt. 
ill. p. 240X 

The practice of slaughtering an animal on such 
occasions is firmly rooted throughout the west of 
Asia and the nortli of Africa. 

The Aralis of Moab, east of the Dead Sea, thus endeavour to 
pacify the jinn (who are regarded at malevolent tplrito) when- 
ever a tent Is tet up In a new place. At toon at the tent it 
Sxed, a fat tbeep Is taken, its head turned to the south, and 
Its throat cut with the wonls, * Permission, O possemor of tbit 
place 1* This it a requott for authority to enter the tent and 
to dwell there. Part of the blood it received from the viotim 
in a bowl. With It the nutter of the tent anointe the centre- 
pole ; and toniolimee the goat-tkin curtain doting the entrance 
on the wett side is also asperged with the blood. The half- 
sedentary Arabs of tha tame country make a similar offering at 
the building of a house, flnt on putting up the vault, again on 
the threshold when the lintel It laid, and once more on the 
threshold at completion. The practice even extends to Ohrftt- 
lant of the Greek and Latin oominutiiont (Jauteeu, CmUwnee 
dee Arabet, Paris, 1908, p. 889 If., cf. 819X 

Analogous to this was the ancient Roman cus- 
tom on fixing a boundaxy stone. A victim was 
killed and offered as a burnt sacrifice. Fruits of 
the earth, together with the bones, aslies, and 
blood of the victim, were put into a hole, and the 
boundary stone was rammed down upon them. 

It has been anggested with probability that the 
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annual festival of the Terminalia, in the course of 
vrliich a lamb and a sucking were slain and the 
boundary stone sprinkled with their blood, was a 
renewal of the rite with wlilcli the stone was 
mginally fixed in its place (Fowler, Roman 
Festivals^ Ijoiidon, 1899, p. 325). In the east of 
Europe a lamb or, as an alternative, a cock is 
commonly sacrificed; for, according to a i^pular 
adage in Greece, * there must be blood in the 
foundations.*^ The object of the sacrifice seems to 
be to propitiate the irrotYecoy, or familiar of the 
spot (Kodd. Customs ana Lore of Mod. Greece. 
London, 1892, p. 148). 

The Sea Dayaka of Borneo, when remorincr a villatre, kill a 
fowl or pl|f for every family before dljfKinir the holea to receive 
the poate. The blood le anieared on the tect and aprinklcd on 
the poata to pacify Pulang Oana. the tutelary divinity of the 
earth (Roth, HativBt qf Sarawak, London. ISINI, ti. 16 ; 21b). 

The MUanana In M.W. Borneo seem originally to have offered a 
human eacriflee to the earth-apirlt {AJiW xii. (IttOI)] 140). In 
the Ualoy puninaula bnusil-wood, ebony, and eerap-iroii are 
depoalted in the hole for the oeiitre-puat The loat le iioHalbly 
apotropnic. A fowl. Boat, or buffalo is eacrifleed by cultirif; Its 
throat, and the blood la afdlt into the hole, or an egs ia deposited 
in 1t(Skeat, Jtfatoy Magic, London, 1000, p. 143 1). 

In the New World, similar sacrillcea appear to have been 
made, though the exact object te not quite ao clear. The 
Maxateca In Southern Mexico, for Instance, dig a hole beneath 
the place Intended for the fireplace, and bury there cacau- 
beans, «gRit« and small chickens, *to necure good fortune* 
(Starr, mhnog. o/Saalhcm Mexico, 1. (19U0] 79). In Uuaiemata, 
the Kekchl Indians, when building a oonimuiial bouse, alatighter 
a pig at midnight and smear tne posts ami beams with ita 
blood {ARW vil. [1804] 406). 

In AfricA, wlien the foundailona were laid of a European 
house, built by aume Oemian mlssioiiarlea and other priaonera 
for the king of Ashanti before the taking of Kumasi, asneep was 
slain, and Die hlood sprinkled on curtain places with prayers to 
the 'Fetish* (Ramseyer-Kuhne, Four IVars tn AsAanfss, ed. 
l/)ndon, 1876, p. 2'.20). When Tako*donu, Uie founder of the 
Kingdom of Dahomey, conquered the Poys about the year 1626, 
he took Dk, their king, put him to death, and built bis palace 
upon the victim's body, whence the palace and ultimately the 
kingdom were called Dkwhoini, ' Dk*s belly ' (Kllla, Niw-iiiealnng 
Feaptee, l^ondon, iHtfO, p. 279 1.). 

It is perhaps ojicn to doubt wlietlicr this last 
was literally a sacrifice, or a coreinony such as 
those described in the following section. The same 
question docs not arise as to the practice in Poly- 
nesia, where human sacrifices were not uncommon. 
At Maeva, for example, such sacrifices were per- 
formed at the foundation of temples. The central 
pillar of one of these was said to rest upon the body 
of a man who bad been offered as a victim to the 
sanguinary deity worshipped there (Ellis, Polyn, 
Researches^ I^ondoii, 1831, i. 348). Similar rites 
were practised in Melanesia (Codringtou, Melan- 
esians, Oxford, 1891, p. 301). 

In Western Europe numerous cases are reported 
from llrittany and Belgium whore an animal has 
been killed and the foundations sprinkled with its 
blood. Usually the animal is a domestic fowl ; but 
in the Morbihan it is said that at the building of 
a house or a church an ox would he killed, and its 
blood offered to the earth-spirits, that they might 
not destroy the building. A pair of fowls was 
often olfer^. They were feathered and buried in 
the middle of the site. Afterwards they wore dug 
up to ascertain whether the sacrifice was acceptecl. 
Tnia would be deemed to be the case if they were 
found eaten by woniis. In Anjou and Maine tlie 
custom of burying in the foundations a small living 
animal, such as a frog, was continued to very 
recent times {RTP vii. 37, 179, ix. 564 ; S^billot, 
iv. 90 f.). So in Leitrim, Ireland, it was usual to 
kill a ken and allow the blood to drip into holes 
at the four comers of the house {FL x. [1899] 118). 
Remains pointing to the practice of killing and 
burying animals have been discovered in Germany, 
jn pulling down old houses {Am Urguell, iii. [1892] 
165). The dried Ixidies of cats found so frequently 
walled VLp in old housos both in this country and 
on the CTontinent point to their having been im- 
mured alive. The hypothesis derives proliability 
from the belief that every new building must have 
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a victim, in order that human life may be preserved. 
This lielief is at the root of the numerous legends 
in which tlie erection of a bridge is undertaken by 
tlie devil, with the stipulation that he is to have 
the first living being (or soul) who crosses it, but 
4ie is usually outwitted with a dog or a cat. The 
devil of Chri-stian l>elief here doubtless replaces the 
river-spirit of |mgau Aniiiiistn (see art. Bridok, in 
vol. ii. p, 851). 'rtie same belief applies, however, 
to other coiistrnctiona 

Many lagendn of human aarrifleo in India relate to the ereotlnn 
of embank menu or Ute excavation of tanke and artificial lakes. 
In the govornnienl of Jaroitlav, Rueeia, tliere Is a story of a 
miller who uerit to eelso and drown In hie mill-pond a belet^fl 
wayfarer to keep the water-npirit In good humour and prevent 
the weir from l»eing wanhecl away by the spring flomls (Ijowen- 
stiiiim, AberglaMbc vnrf St rafreeht, Berlin, 1897, p. 16). Among 
the Masnrs, al>ont Oilgenlnirg In Easlem Prussia, the first 
living thing lliai enters a newly built house uiusi not l»e a 
human being, for Death lurks tlirre tor his prey. It Is Riistoin- 
arv, therefore, to fling a dog or cal first into the house (Toepyjen, 
Afwrglatiben aus Mam-rcul^, During, 1807, p. Vi)). At Liege a 
oat was formerly shut up In a new house to ale of hunger before 
any one else entered : for, when any living creature has died In 
a house, it Is believed to be a guarantee of tlie life of the rest 
(Monseur, Ijc Folklore wallon, Brussels, 1802, p. 116). Such 
practices are, In fact, foiind all over Europe. The Russian 
leosant believes that the building of a new nouse Is apt to lie 
ollowed by the death of the head of the family (Ralston , S«nig» 
of the Jtuuian FenpUt London, 1H72, p. 120)-^ belief found In 
Galloway in the vaguer form that It is * unlucky tor one to builil 
a house to live in ' {hep. Brit, Aeeoe., 1807, p. 463). Among the 
Ewe, the Ho tribe think that whoever first enters a new village 
must liie ; hence the old people are sent in before any one else 
(Hplolh, d70X The Yoruiia send two slaves to sleep the first 
night in a new house, to break the enchantments of the evil 
spirit Akalasho (Atulree, 1. SfiX In Kuasia, where slaves are not 
available, a specially bold person, generally a relative of the 
owner or a eervaut. Is chosen for this purimse. If nothing 
untoward happens, and he has no bad dream, Uie house is safe 
(iriolrtte, Ixxxvi. [1006] 61). Or, as aiutmg the llo, the oldest 
member of the household enters first (Italaion, toe. rit.X His 
not an unusual thing in the west of Eurofie tor the eurtf to 
attend to eprinkle hoh* water and blees the house. In onler to 
exorcise the evil spirits and prevent the death of the honse- 
tnoster during the following year (HTP xll. 332 ; Harou, Ls 
Folklore de GodaroiUe, Antwerp, 1893, p. 186X In the Sandwich 
Islands, offerings being made to the gods, presents were also 
made to a priest, who entered the house with pmyers and 
other ceremonies and slept in it before the owner took possvs' 
sloii, ill order to keep sway evil spirits, and secure the inmates 
from the effects of incantations (Ellis, Polyn. hee. Iv. 332>-Hi 
practice followed also in some parts of kielauesia and West 
Africa. 

In conrso of time aacrifioes of living victims, 
whether human or not, are frequently commuted 
for Boinething which merely ayiiilioliseR the real 
intention. Thus in Goriiiiiny, and indexed in other 
European countrioH, the akulla or hoofs of huraes, 
querns, and iiottcry and vegetable remains have 
liecn reiieatedly found beneath the walls of build- 
inga. In Ireland, horae-akulls have l>ccn found, 
as well as broken querna, buried iKmeath housea or 
in receHaes of the walls {FL xxii. [191 1] 54). In 
Linooinahirc the old-faahioned jugs known aa 
< greybeards* are aometiiiiea found embedded be- 
neath the foundation, the threshold, or the heartb- 
atone of ancient buildings {FL xiL 176). Among 
the Saxons of Transylvania a human bone used to 
be buried beneath the floor to give stability to 
the building (von Wlialocki, Volksgl, und Volkshr. 
der Siehenhurger Sachsen, Berlin, 1893, p. 202). In 
the middle of last contuiy, when CorgarlV Castle. 
Aberdeenshire, was demolished, it is said that the 
workmen found in the foundations a fragment of 
a skull wrapped in a red material. And Dr. Gregor 
discovered some evidences of a former custom, on 
the erection of important houses in KoSM-shiro, for 
the workmen to seize the first person or animal 
tiiey met in the morning on going to work, and to 
touch his head with the first stone to be laid {RTP 
ix. 563). In taking down old Blackfriars Bridg** 
(built in 1700-1768) for the purpose of rebuilding 
in the year 1867, the engineers discovered, under 
the foundations of the second arch on the city side, 
and fifteen feet below the bed of the Thames, a 
quantity of bones of cattle and sheep and some 
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human bones. On these the foundations had >ieen 
laid (Liehrcdit, aifi* citing lUustr. London 
2nd March 1K67). In nicdiivval times, if not later, 
at Kome it wan the custom to bury ancient statues 
— the srrialJor whole, the larger sniiiMhed to pieces — 
under the foiindatioTi. iictwoen 1872 and 1882 ne 
fewer than 2(Kt statucH and busts were found on the 
Ksqiiiline ahme, buried in this way ; and doubtless 
many more have }>e«n since recovcretl {FLJ i. [1883} 
^3, miotiiig a corn rii uni cation by Signor liaticiaiii 
to tbf) Atit&n(fum), Other surrogates will be re- 
ferred lo >M»low (p. 115“). 

JVI fifty suli.'^tfincos, however, put beneath a fonnda- 
t ion have tl ici r owm proper value as offerings. Thus 
n favourite oflering in the Moluccas, by way of 
propitiating ibc divinity of the earth, is gold or 
silver — either in dust or small pieces— food and 
siri/i^pw4trfff (Riedel, «3, 2fK), 225, 255, 286. 423) ; 
and in the iSieblosof New Mexico sacrificial deposits 
of turquoise and sliolbbtuirls have been fouml [Amur, 
Anthr,^ new scr., ii. [1900] 169). 

(r) The proinjtion of a guardian spirit. — Numer- 
ous legends relate that on the construction of an 
irnnortaiit work sncIi os a palace, a bridge, an 
eniDankinent, or a city wall, the building repeat- 
edly fell, until a living human being was buried 
in the foniidations ; or that such a victim must 
be obtained to render a fortress iinjiregnable. In 
the Balkan Veninsula and adjacent parts of the 
l^evant llio tale is the subject of many ballads, of 
which the best known is ^airliaps that of the Bridge 
of Arta. (generally the victim is the niaster- 
buililer's wife, hut in the most pit.eou8 of all un 
innocent child is walled up ; <»fUm it is a virgin or 
a beggar-boy, in one case a student. These legends 
are most iiunierous in Germany, the East of 
Europe, and India; but they are also found in 
the west of Asia, North Africa, throughout the 
Kiiro])eaii continent, and in the (.'eltuMiarts of the 
Britisli Isles. Spe.cimctis have lieen discussed in 
the article already referred to {ERE ii. 850). Nor 
are the}' iinknowm on the American continent. 
The ShuBwa]> believe that the beaver, when con- 
structing a dam, kills one of its young and 
buries it beneath Gie foundation, that the dam 
may be linn {Hep. Jirii. Assoc., 1890, p. 6-14). Tt is 
common in tales of the N.W. tribes, and indeed a 
matter <if actual pra^dice, that, when a chief or 
great man built a house, captives and slaves were 
nut tiO death and the house-posts rearcsl upon their 
bodies ; others M'ere burieii l»eneath the fireplace 
or the, totem-pole in front of the house (Boas, Ind. 
Saqen, Berlin, 1895, p. 186 ; JAFL vi. [1893] 51 ; 
Hep. Nat. Mm., 1895, p. 357 ; SG RUKW 
437 >. In central A inerica the incident is mentioned 
in the Popnl Vuh ; probably, therefore, the jiracticc 
was not unknown. In S. America the palace of the 
Bogota, ruler of the Chibclius, was lielieved to rest 
np(»n tile bodies of maidens (Liebrecht, 287 ; cf. 
Anthropos, v. [1910] 1166). 

So doepiy engrained are these stories and the 
beliefs wliich Ihey imply in tlie popular miml that 
in modem times and civilized countries public 
scares have rei»eatedly arisen at the erec^tion of 
great architectural an^ engineering works. 

In India they have recurred many tiince within recent yeani, 
notably at the builclinir of tJic Ilooffhly Kridf^e and the oonetriic* 
tion of the Calcutta Harbour WnrkM and tlie new waterworka at 
llelhi. At the buiUlinir of the c.athrdral at Shanghai it was eaid 
that the nuitiicipal council required a rertain number of human 
b^fea to bury' beneath its foundations ; and for a week peo{ilo 
were afraid to go out by night, esjiecially near the alto. There 
was a similar scare in the north of China during the oonstruc* 
tion of the Manchurian railway. If in our ivide we deny that 
these populations are oivilised, let us remind ourselves that 
such scares have arisen in Oennany, as when the bridge at 
Halle (finished 184S) was built (Grimm, Tmt. Myth., London, 
1880-88, p. 1142), and during the consiruclioti of railways : that 
It was seriously bolieved by some people that a man had been 
thus buried beneath one of the towers of the great bridge 
between New York and Brooklyn {HQ, 7th ser., viL 11889] 18) ; 


and that Lord Leigh, liarely half a century ago, was sccused of 
having built an obnoxious person (some peo|>fe said stoht 1) into 
the foundations of a bridge at Btoneleigh (Usbreobt, ating 
iVofurs, 16 June 1871). 

No adequate explanation of legends and scares 
like those is feasible in the abrance of a wide- 
spread custom which deeply impressed tlie popular 
iuiagination. Such a custom was not only once 
common ; it is not yet abandoned among barbar- 
ous nations. Without ^iug further afield than 
Turkey, it was reported by the correspondent of 
the Echo de LUqe, on 1st Oct. 1865, that, when 
building a now bloctkhouse at Duga, near Ragusa, 
the Christian workmen who were en]((aged on the 
work caught two MusalmAn soldiers in the act of 
preparing to bury two young children alive in the 
foundations. In many cases we have seen that tlie 
victims are regarded as a sacrifice to a god or 
spirit, while in others a magical virtue is attached 
to their blood. But there is yet another reason. 
The vague intention expressed in many of the , 
legends to render the building stalde or im- j 
]>regnab1e conceals the purpose, expressed more 1 
clearly in the accounts we have of actual sacrifices, 
to provide a supernatural guardian, a daemon, \ 
to watch over it. 

* Thun when a new gate was made or an old gate was repaired 
In the wallH of Bangkok, it used to be cuatoniary to crush three 
uien to death under an enonnoue bi>arn in a pit at the ga(.oway. 
Before tliey were led to their doom, they were regaled at a 
eplendid banquet : the whole court enme to aahite tlieiii ; and 
tne king hiniBelf clmrgeil them Htraitly t.o guard well the guto 
that woe to he committed to their (;are, and to warn him if 
enenilee or rebela came to oMiault the city. The next moment 
the ropt'B urere cut anfi tlie beam cieacended on them. The 
Hiamefte believerl that thene unfortunatea were tranBfumied into 
the genii which they called phi’ (Frazer, GJt^, 1011, * Taboo/ 
90 ). 

The same purpose is expliciily attrihut>cd to 
similar practices prevalent in Burma up (lO the 
date of the BriUsli conquest. The notion that a 
human being put to a violent death bocoiiies a 
ptiwerful daemon is extensively believed. Nor is 
such a being iicceBsarily hoHtile to the murderers ; 
it may be, at any rate, propitiated anil its friend- 
ship secured. The East Indian practice of head- 
hunting is an attempt to convert an eiieniy or a 
.stranger into a supernatural protector. The well- 
known legend of St. Romunlil, whose reputation 
was so great that the community proposed to 
securo him in Tierpctnity as a tutelary saint by 
putting him to ueath an<l thus obtaining poHsessioii 
of his relics, is typical of many tales locatizod from 
(Ellina to the Atlantic. Atm the same notion is 
probably — to some extent, at least — responsible for 
the veneration of the relics of Christian and 
Muhammadan martjrrs. Mighty kings and iieroes 
are sometimos buried on the boundary of the 
kingdom, to word oil’ attacks by their supernatural 
power, 

ThuH, according to the Norm Saga, Bagnar Lodlirog'n non 
Ivar, d>ing In Korlhumbria, waa buried by hie own dealre 
where hia realm was uioRt expomd to attack. Nor could 
William the Oonqueror penetrate Ujo territory until he had dug 
up Ivar’B body and burnt it to aehea. In tlie Mahinoffion we 
are told that, when Bran the Blearnd, invading Ireland, was 
wounded to death with a poiaoned dart, be oommandod hie 
men to cut off hia head ana take it to the White Mount, in 
London, and there bury it with the taoe toward France. When 
they did ao, * no invaaion from acroaa the aea came to this island 
while the head was in that concealment* (O. Guest, MaMnt^fion, 
London, 1877, p. 883). Koghan Bell, king of Clonnaught, was 
Bimilarly interred for the protection of his kingdom. 

The custom of living burial for the same purpose 
was, if w'e may believe Irish traditions, which ore 
no doubt accurate on this point, carried over into 
Christianity in connexion with the foundation of 
monasteries. Oran, one of the companions of St. 
Colnmba, offered iiimself, or the lot fell on him, to 
be buried alive under the monastery^ of Iona. 
Clonmacnois was consecrated the similar burial 
of a leper who was in St. Patrick’s retinue. The 
protective purpose does not definitely appear, it is 
true, in these stories. It is clear in the case of the 
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flUterhood at Cill Eochaille, founded by St. Senan stone is laid upon the shadow. It is Indievod tliat 
of Inis Cathy. They entreated Senan tliat the , he will die witiiin the year, or, as it is said in some 

'' *'* — X— j — default of a human 

lower animals is 



this shall be granted to you. Be in no distress as 
to one from whom your protection shall oome* 
{Arch. Canibr., 5th ser., xvii. [1900] 256). Probably 
in this case the monk was not buried alive. How- 
ever that may have iKien, liodiea or human skeletons 
are often found built into the foundation or the 
walls of churches in this country and on the 
Continent : and it has lieon ctonjeotured that in 
the practice to which these discoveries point we 
have a relic of the belief now under discussion. 
The conjecture seems well-founded; but in the 
later Miadle Ages, at all events, such burials, unless 
of persons renowned for sanctity, and even ^rhnps 
in their case too, may have been carried out with- 
out any deiinite reason beyond compliance with 
custom. Numerous tales of burial in the wall, 
whether inside or outside the church, in order to 
avoid the consequences of a pact with the devil, 
and of persons walled up alive by way of punish- 
ment, may have been founded on the custom when 
its origin had been forgotten. 

We have already seen that in Russia the head 
of the household is liable to death on building a 
new house. In this connexion it is important to 
note that the Domuvoj^ or household spirit, is tlie 
Honl of the fikunder of the homestead (Ralston, 122, 
120; cf. Demons and Spirits [Slavic]). The 
Roman legends of the slaughter qf^ Remus by his 
brother Romulus and the self-sacriiice of Curtins, 
as well as the numerous tales, East: and West, of 
the architect of a hull ding put to death by the 
king, that he might not eclipse the achievement 
by any future w'ork, liavo been referred upon 


In the iaUnd of Klsaor In tlic EmI Indlot. th« vusrdiui divinity 
of s hnuao or villave in Uia moaimrlng-tepe which hM servad to 
fneuure the founoittions of the liouM or of th« village-temple. 
It !■ wound round a etick, the bead of which is carved into 
the dgure of a human being, and Is kept in a box (it. 01 (.). 
In Russia, the oarpentors at the first tew strokes of the axs call 
out the name of some bird or beast, believing that the creature 
mentioned will rapidly perish. * On siioh oc^anions Uie peasaiilo 
take oare to be very civil to Uie carponlers, lieiiig assured that 
their own names might be pruiiounocd by those workmen if 
they were neglected or provoked* (Ralston, 126). Tlio pro- 
nunciation of the name at the moment of the stroke causes 


the blow in some magical way to roach the owner of the natue. 
British law in Burma is equally opmisi»d to the rite in its oruder 
forms. Accordingly the NagA tritics of Manipur, who used to 


B ut a head uikIit the main iKist of a new houNo, have dinoovered 
liat a lock of hair is of equal value. * for the ghost of the wietidi 
would go there and seek the missing lock and be for ever com- 
polled to remain beneath the post * Olodson. 

Thus, in order to obtain a tutelary spirit, it is 
not absolutely ncMiessary to immure a Innnun 
victim. Fowler is of opinion that the real object 
of the rites already dexcrihed at the fixing of a 
boundary stone among the ancient Romans was to 
provide a tiuimn. W hetlier this was so or not (and 
It seems probable), there can lie little cloulit that 
the churoh-<;rim believed to haunt churehos in 
Scaudinavioii and Ten tonic countries was Die ram, 
horse, or other animal killed at the foundation, cir 
buried alive beneath the building. Many weird 
tales are told of the manner in which it performs 
its tutelary function. 

In bnilJing a liouse it is often desired not to 
obtain a new protector, but merely to convey the 
family -god and settle him in Die new ahride. 
Images, icons, and ancestral tablets are in various 
by any future w'orK, iiavo neon reierroa upon countries reverentially and with soothing cere- 
plausible grounds to the rite by which a human monies transported to the place anpropnated for 
victim Iwcoiiies the tutelary spint. them. The bringing of lire from the oW home, aa 

For tlie purimse of thin rite, as for others, sur- among the Russian pca^ts, w explicitly a trans- 
■ ^ * X , old house-spirit, who is formally wel- 

comed to his new domicile (Ralston, 120, 167). 
The Hindu custom of interring earth from the 
parental homestead in the new foundations has 
probably a similar meaning {PNQ i. [1884] 87). 

i;iiTKKATiiRS. -The principal work# dealiiig with the founda- 
tion eacrifloc are E. B. Tylor, /VimUiw OifWttrr, Undon. 1872 
{*mS), i. »4ff. ; C. L. Gomme, FoUelttre 

Li/9, do. 188», ch. 1.; F. Liebrecht. Ziir l ottftende, Heil- 
hroun, 1870, p. 28411. ; R. KOhler, A^sdtz* Ubtr Marehenund 
Volkwlieder, Berlin, 1804, p. 1 E. Wertennarck. Morai 
Idea*, I. [Ijondoii, l00flJ401ff. ; E. Thuraton, Om9nMand Suvtr- 
ttiUtnm vf Stmthem Itidia, Ijondou, 1012, p. 214 f. It has been 
most fully and systematically considered In an article by P. 
Sartorl, In the ZR, Berlin, IWW, p. 1. Accounts of the ottier 
rites discussed must be sought for chiefly In works of descriptive 
folklore and ethnography, sucli as ^ose reference has 

been made In the course of the article. The writer is indebted 
to his friend, Mr. William Orooko, for reterenoes to a number of 
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FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH.— The legend of 


rogates have frequently been provided for human 
victims. The statues found iMmeatli buildings at 
Rome have already been mentioned. If we may 
lielieve Olympiodiirus of Thelies, during the reign 
of the Emperor Constantine there were dug up in 
Thrace, on the [llyrian frontier, three silver 
statues in barbaric eosl.iitne, with their hands 
bound behind their back.s, which must have been 
buried for prophylacsDc purposes; and he notes 
that, shortly after they were found, the Goths, 
Huns, and iiarmatiaiis invaded Thrace and Illyria 
(Liobrecht, 289). Whatever credit wo may give to 
this story, it is quite certain that, ns every wlicre 
in the lower culture, magical virtue was attached 
during the Middle Ages to an effigy, and many 
stories illustrative of tlio superstition have got 
into literature. Its use in witchcraft i« well 
known. A statue was frequently supposed to be 
possesseil of a god or spirit who, unless a personal^ 
celebrated in Chrii ‘ 
regarded as evil. 

consecration of a house in some parts 
The image of or the genius loci, is placed 

in a box face downward and buried in a pit near 
the foundation pole (BG xx. 525 ; cf. Crooke, 
i. 102). In this way the genius is secured and 
effectually prevented from ^piiig. 

Even easier modes of identincabion with the 
intended victim ore practised. In Europe, in 
modern times, the ignorant populations of the 
Balkan Peninsula and adjacent islands would 
-eontinue the rite of burying a human being 
beneath on important building, if the law per- 
mitted them to do so. Since it is forbidden, a 
maw ig aometimoH enticed to the spot^ his liody, 
or simply his shadow, is measured, and the mew- 
ure is buried under the foundation-stone, or the 



where Ponce de Leon sought the Fountain after 
hearing of the medicinal fringe of Florida, with 
which ho associated the Fountain of Youth the 
more readily since in popular belief the latter was 
located in the Indies. In Europe, this tnwlition of 
the Fountain was inextricably united with that of 
the River of Immortality. But the two did not 
have the same origin, and they should Isa kepi 
apart as distinct legends. The River, or Spring, 
ol Immortal Life was Semitic ; the function of the 
river in legendary history was to preserve life. 
The Fountain of You^ was not Semitic but llinuu, 
and the function of this water wiw not to renUcr 
man immortal, but to ^ew hi. 
idea euaily glide, into the other, and history shows 
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that the two national legends actually liecanie 
united, the uiore quickly perhnpH because the 
Semites themseivcR liad the nuttou of rejuvenation, 
though it was not nsHuciatefl with man, and not at 
first with a fountain. This parallel phase of the 
legend is that of the rejuvenation of the eagle, 
which in Semitic legend renews its youth (cf. Ps 
103^), but not at first by means of bathing. 

In India the Fountain of Youth appears in early 
Brftlinianio legend and has continued down to the 


youth, do not ascribe it to a hath ; though Donatua 
\ad Heaui, iii. 2. 10) attempts thus to explain the 
all usion to aquilm senecius in Terence. But Jerome 
[Ep, ad Pmssidium) has the legend, jirobably from 
an Oriental source, since, when the eagle*a fountain 
is first located, it is placed * in India.’ To go back 
to earlier classical authorities is to lose ^1 trace 
of the eagle’s spring of rejuvenation. Aristotle 
{de Anim. ix. 22. 2), Pliny (HE x. 3. 8). and even 
Aelian {npl tSidiifTor) and Aulus GelliuB (in his 




by Europeans, most of them being known to the 
natives only as healing waters. The idcA that 
some water was curative undoubtedly formed the 
basis of the legend in India, &» it did in Florida. 
On the otlier liand, rejuvenation, either by fiat of 
a spiritual power or by moans of drugs, charms, 
etc., was recognized as possible much earlier than 
was the speciaT form of rejuvenation utilized in the 
legend of the Fouiiiiain. Ah early as the Kigveda, 
water is s]»oken of as mediciiial, and men are re* 
jiivcnated by the will of the gods; but the two 
ideas are not brought together till a later period. 

In Greece and iiome tliere was no Fountain of 
Youth attainable for man in this world, but only 
a spring of rojnveiiatlon in the next or the B|)irit 
world. And so, origiiiiilly, the Semitic ‘Water of 
Immortality * wiis found only in I'aradise, nut 
within the reach of man <in earth. 

The legend of the Fountain of Youth was not 
known in France or Germany until itwas introduced 
from the Orient. Tliero is no reason, therefore, 
to Hiiiipose that tliis was an Indo-European mytii. 
The kettle of Medea, which used to ne brought 
into coinicxioii with this myth, has a diileront 
motive, amr) the wal/cr here used has no similarity 
with the Fountain. In French and German legend 
the Sjiriiig is called Ea Fontaine dc J&venif the 
Jtm<fhvnnnen, etc., and tlie ciilleront popular 
vorHiuiis, mixed with the Semitic legend oi the 
Water of Immortality, are found to be clearly 
drawn from Oriental sources, all being originally 
forms of the story known as ‘The Three Brothers.’ 
The tale of Alexander's search fur the Water of 
Immortality in India did niucli to fiudlitate the 
(otherwise natural) combination of tlic^ Semitic 
and Hindu legends. At the time of Sir John 
MandevilJe, the ‘ Fountain of Life,’ now identified 
with the ‘ Klver of IminortiiUty,’ was placixl 
deiiiiiudy in India. Older authors referred the 
legend of the Fountain more vaguely to ‘ the Orient.’ 
In America there was no Fountain of Youth, only 
a medicinal spring, till European tradition had 
built upon native belief. Chinese and Muham- 
madan accounts have joined in spreading the tra- 
dition tlirongh the I’acitic, where, again, European 
thought has often interpreted some other means of 
rejuvenation as a Fountain of Life, or the Kiver 
of Immortality as a Spring of Youth. 

It is probable that the Tlindu fable was brought 
from India by the Nestorians (possibly by the 
Arabs), and was ibenoe conveyed to Europe. In- 
dependeiiMy of the Nestorians there was constant 
communication with India as early as the 7tb 
century. The PcrsiaiiH were not likely to have 
been the intermediaries, as they did not have the 
legend of rejuvenation, but only that of the W^ater 
of Life. Northern rather thaii Southern India 
(where European legend placed it) was the home 
of the Fountain. OiitHide of India, the eagle (see 
above) and the nhwnix are rejuvenate<l. These 
two legends are also more or less confused. But it 
is to be noticed that the rejuvenation of both birds 
is Bscrilied to a fountain in tlie Orient. No classicuil 
writer, however, knows of such a fountain. As 
for the eagle, even Origen and Augustine, when 
commenting on Ps 103^, on the eagle’s renewed 


Aelian eBpeciatly stating (c^. cit» ii. 26) that the 
eagle ‘needs no spring* (Doing superior to thirst) — 
a statement lie would scarcely have made without 
modification iiad lie known of the eagle’s spring of 
youth. We may, therefore, conclude that the 
ongle was not rejuvenated by a l>uth in a fountain 
till the Oriental version of the Fountain of Youth 
became familiar to the Mediterranean littoral. ^ 

To sum up the tradition and legends of re - 1 
ju venation : there are various means of rejuvena- < 
tion, but the Fountain of Youth aptiears to lie 1 
derived from India, where it is first known. In \ 
European tliought it was combined with the ^ 
Semitic Water of Life, and with the classical 
Spring Immortal, which confers endless health and 
life on those who have passed the bourne whence 
tliere is no return, Anostos land, which coincides 
with the ends of the earth imagined as a homo for 
the blessed. This, in time, coincides with the 
belief in the earthly paradise of the itolden Age 
described by Hesiod {Worlui and Days, I as free 
from disease and old age. The Fountain of Youth, 
considered rationalistically, is medicinal water 
with exaggerated properties. 

Litbhatusb. — B. Rohde, Paychs^, Frelbunf, 1R08, il. 890; 

B. B. Tylor, JSarly Hialory of Mankind, Tjondoii, 3878 ; Bariug- 
Gould, Curwua Myth* of Middlo Aaet, do. 1806- 08, vol. 1., 
Ap|»endlx 2; aluo E. Washbnru Hopkins, 'The Fountain of 
YouUi,* a monograph in J AOS xxvi. (1905). 

K. Wasiiiiurn Hopkins. 

FRATRES ARVALES.-See Aiival Bro- 

TliERS. 

FRAVASHL — This is the AveHtan name 
(Falilavi Fravahr) of a spiritual being, conceived 
os a part of a man’s personality, but existing 
before lie is bom and in indejiendeiico of him ; it 
can also belong to divine beings. The concept so 
largely arises out of ancestor- worship that a coni- 
])lcte account of it would include all the material 
already given in art. Anc£STOR-Wor.ship and 
Cult of tuk Dead (Iranian), vol. L p. 454 f. 

The etymolo^ of the word ^ven by Lehmann 
(in art. cited) is still accepted by Geldner and 
other excellent authorities, but it must be regarded 
os exceedingly doubtful. A. V. Williams Jackson 
lias abandoned it, and Bartholomoe marks the origin 
of the word as obscure. There are many nruposals, 
but none can be regarded as proved. Frava&ayd 
aSaunt^m, * the Frav'ashis of the followers of Aslia 
(Right, Truth),’ first appears in the prose Gdthd 
Haptanghditl, which represents a decided relapse 
from Zarathnshtra’s teocliing towards the old pmy- 
theistio Nature- worship which he tried to supersede 
by his spiritual monotheism. The significant ab- 
sence of the Fravasliis from the Gdtn&s protier is 
best explained in the same way os that oi Mithra 
and Hooma, divinities for whom Zarathushtra 
could find no room without compromising the 
unity of God. The Fravashis, as described in the 
oldest and most authoritative document, the JFWr- 
vardin Yaii {Yt, 13), have no definitely ethical 
character ; nor is there any attempt to moralize 
them until the Basanian age. Zaratbnshtra, who 
would admit to his heaven only spirits of the most 
abst«raot and ethical character, associating them 
with Ahura Mazda as a real part of his own hypo- 
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was not likelv to approve of the popnlar 
^fitf^'Worship, which moved in a far lower plane. 
He ma<lc much of the daend, the ‘ self’ or ‘ indi- 
viduality,’ which, indeed, may well have owed its 
orif^in to his own anaiyais. Ho taught the great 
ethical losson that this effo — a part of every man, 
g<H)d or bod — was the real deteniiincr of a human ' 
destiny. The Vravashi has a (certain resemblance 
to the daend ; but the diflerence is vital, in that 
the former is divine, though in a sense in which 
the divine may be fur lower than the human. 
Parsiisiii never allowed the association of Fravashis 
with the personality of a bad man. This was 
capable of intenwetation on the same lines as the 
silence of the NT about the irscu/xa of a sinner ; but 
the original reason was very dilVeront. It was 
simply because the maxim de nwrtuis nil nuti honum 
luts a very serious sigiiilicance among primitive 
peoples, and euphemism becomes a necessary pre- 
caution ; hence the * Fravashis of the pious ^ in 
Parsiism, and the Di ^fanes, or ‘ good gods,* in 
Roman religion. If in ordinary rarsUsm * un- 
believers have no fravashis* ^ it is only iKScause the 
concept was too deeply rooted in ancestor-worshin 
to be capable of association with the w*orld of evil. 
The question was not pursued as to what happened 
to the Fravashi of a pious man who went wrong. 
Two exceptions are noted from late periods in the 
history of tlie religion. The Sad^aar BundahU 
(ed. and tr. Spiegel, Trad, Lit. dr.r Parsen^Vi^nan, 
1860, pp. 173, 175) says that the Fravashi of an 
unbeliever goes to hell with his soul and his * per- 
ception.’ Al-Bininl (A.D. 1000), in describing 
Farvardig&n (the All Souls festival), makes the 
souls of the dead return to their old homes ‘from 
the places of their reward or their punishment’ 
(CVtronc/. of Anc, Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 
1870, p. 210). This may be safely regarded as an 
outsider’s inference, and a wrong one. 

Stieaking generally, we may sa^ that the Fra- 
vasliis when plural arc ancestor-murits, acting only 
collectively, like the manes. When the word is 
singular, there is usually an emergence of other 
elements in the concept ; these form the principal 
subject of the present article. Before turning to 
them, we must notice a subsidiary characteristic of 
the Fravashis which is mainly due to their con- 
nexhin with the benignant departed, as is shown 
by the fact that it manifests itself only when they 
appear in companies. The name ' guardian spirits,’ 
which E. W. West renders the Palilnvi /raw/tr, 
is decidedly inapproiiriate as an equivalent for the 
Avestan term, as we shall see. But there are some 
tutelary functions which are exercised by the 
Fravashis, though we do not find any one Fravashi 
acting as guardian angel for the human being with 
whom he is linked ; and this, of course, is the fatal 
objection to the use of tiie term ' guivdian,’ which 
would naturally suggest a conception like that 
found in mediieval Christian tlieology. But the 
Fravashis act together as bringers of rain and 
givers of fruitfulness to plants ; here the Amsha- 
t^ands, Haurvatat and Anieretat, took their place 
in strict Zarathushtrian doctrino. To judge from 
the strangely imperfect definition of these twin 
archangels given hy Plutarch {Isis and Osiris, 46), 
the popular mind was never eager to accept such 
shadowy hgures in place of the beloved ancestral 
spirits whom men continued to invoke for the 
necessaries of life. The Fravashis were most con- 
spicuously active in promoting conception and 
birth, and the healthy growth of the babe at tho 
breast. (Here their competitor w'as Analiita, who 
was not really Iranian at all, still less a deity 
recognized by Zarathushtra. ) The primitive belief 
that ancestor-spirits reincarnated themselves may 
account for the distant beginnings of this concop 
1 Gsldnsr, szvUi. KMS. 


tion ; but it must be noted that no doctrine of 
metem^utychosis could spring from it on Iranian 
soil without bringing hoiieloss confusion into tho 
relation between a Fravashi and his human counter- 
part. The Fravashis acted collectively hero again, 
like their fellows the Indian Pitaras, They are 
powerful helpers in battle. Tho nearest approach 
to individual tutelary action is just where the con- 
nexion with the dead is strongest. In Yatt 13 
tliere is on tmuiense list of names of departed 
saints whose Fravashi is adored 8e))arately. Sonic 
of these are invoked for specilic help-— deliverance 
from evil dreams, heresy, persecution, etc. 

So far we have dwelt on functions which link 
the Fravashis with tho wanes ; we have now* to 
note that these Iranian iqurits have marked points 
of contact with another TConian conceplion, tliat of 
the Genius, Some of the charnct eristics already 
observed may come as well from this side os from 
the other. The Genius, with his fenialc counter- 
part the Juno, was conspicuouHly associated with 
the promotion of birth ; and this is perhaps pre- 
eminent among the ac.tivitiea of the Fravashis. 
The Fravashi, like the Genius, belonged to gods as 
well as men, and to communities as well as in- 
dividuals ; and tutelary fuuclions were recognized 
in both to about the same very limited degree. 
The Greek dyaSb^ Balfiuv is a kindred conception, 
less fully developed; and all three may well 
back in their history to the common st-.oro of the 
pro-ethnic Indo-£uroi)ean people. It is possible 
that we may link it in its remote origins with the 
notion of an External Soul. 

We come now to the ideas connected with the 
Fravashi in the singular. Avestan psychology 
made the human personality include live imma- 
terial eletiientB—‘ vitality * (aAtl), *effo* {daend), 

* perception ’ or ' sense ’ (oaodhnh), * sinti * {unfan), 
and Fravashi ( Vt, 13^**). The last was the highest, 
the immortal part, which, acctmling to an im- 
portant passage from the Great Bvndahii (tr. 
l)armest«iter, Zend-Avesta, I’aris, 1802 -93, ii. 
500 f.; Blochet, BUB xxxii. [1895] 104), dwelt 
with Ahura in life and united with the soul at 
death, thus saving it from extinction, when the 
other parts were dispersed among the eleiiieiits. 
The pre-cxistence of the Fravashi was as essential 
a characteristic of the conception as its contlnu* 
ance. Yt, 13^ tolls us that the Fravashis ap- 

S >inted tlie paths of sun, moon, and stars. In the 
undaM (ii. 10 f., tr. West, BBB v. [1880] 14> 
we read of the choice originally olfered theiii by 
Ahura Mazda, botw'een alddiiig eternally in the 
spiritual world and becoming incarnate to join in 
the battle against tho demons. The same great 
Pahlavi cosnuigony makes the first of four tri- 
niillennia in the world -year Udong to tho spirit- 
ual creation alone, the Fravashis living with Ahura 
alx)vo, Iwforc anything material was made. The 
silence of our earlier sources makes it probable 
that this first trim illomiium was added in Sasaiiian 
times ; hilt that the Fravashis existed before the 
other elements of human personality is lieyond 
doubt an ancient idea. It is implied, of course, by 
the fact that in Yt, IB the FravaHliis of the yet 
uiilHirn Saosyants are adored. They are, more- 
over, classed with those of the * men of the primi- 
tive law’ {paoiryd-f/eaeda), Zarathushtra and his 
iiniiicdiate lollowers, os the most powerful of all 
the host. That the Fravashi-concept lias tnivellfid 
a long way from exelnsive association witli aii<‘cs- 
tors is suiliciently show'ii by this strong and rcpcatrMl 
connexion with men yet unborn, and by the e\prc.-N 
statement tliat • the Fravashis of the living fiuthfiil 
are mightier than those of tho dead ’ ( KF’). 

The connexion of tho Fravashis with ciiiw- 
mnnitics was alluded to rIjovc, among points m 
which the Homan Geiiiun showed kinship. In rt. 
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13*^ we find that each of the four concentric circles 
of the Iranian commonalty — house (nmdna), family 
(vw), clan {zirntu), and district (dahyu ) — has its 
heavenly counterpart. The much disputed ]ihrase 
vithibifi hagaihU^ in the Pfjrsexiolis insciription of 
Darius, sf^cins to he best rendered ' with the gods 
of the (royal) family/ the ^col fiaaCKiiiot of Herodo- 
tus. Thijro is an analogy here with the * princes’ 
of Persia, (ireoco, and Israel in Daniel » and with 
the 'angels of the churches’ in the Apocalypse. 
Actual Persian influence in developing a conception 
rather decidedly out of the normal course of Jewish 
angeloln^y can he argued more plausibly than is 
poHsihh} in most of the alleged cases of borrowing 
from l^crsia. Two NT passages speak of indi- 
vidual ‘ angels * in terms which strongly resemble 
the heavenly counterpart of Parsiism, whether or 
no the idea has Ixten developed under Parsi in- 
iliience. Mt 18'° makes the * angels ’of the little 
ones dwell perpetually in the Presence. Tlie 
dectlaraiioii is completely interpreted if these are 
the heavenly counterparts, the Vravushis, of those 
who liave nc»t yet learned to sin ; no other concep- 
tion of angels suits it sf> well, since tutelary angels 
of children would have no special reason for pre- 
cedence over those of adults. In Ac 12'° i^ot<er*s 
* angel’ is clearly his ‘double’ — his counterfiart 
wliicli has taken liis place while he still lives. (See 
on this and soriieot.licr llihlical passages the present 
writer’s paper in JThSt iii. [1902J 514^527.) 

The connexion of the FraviuiliiH with the stars 
was probably a feature peculiar to Magian the- 
«logy» never naturalized in Parsiism. In YL 13 
they guard the he.avcn1y bodies, hut only in the 
same way as other yazaitut are said* to do. 
Identification with stars is not found till a late 
Palilavi treatise xxiv. [1885] 92), where it 

seems to be mentioned only as on ojiinion held 
by some. It is quite in keeping with Magian 
star-lore — one of the most prominent notes of the 
Magi in ancient accounts of them, hut conspicuous 
only by its relative absence in the Avesta. If tlie 
Magi did thus identify Kravashis with stars, we 
have a promising suggestion for the interpretation 
of Mt 2, by the heln of their well-known devotion 
to divination by a reams. An apparition of a 
bright Nova in tlie sky would suggest the Fravashi 
of a great one newly born. 

LrraaATDRa— In stldilion to that cited in vol. I. p. 45fi, refer- 
ence may be mode to C. Bartholomae, AUiran. WitrUrluch^ 
Strombargr, 1004, col. 004 1 . , and to the chapter on the subject 
in the present writer's fortliconiing Ilibliert. h«c;tiire8 on Early 
Xoroajerianifm. JaM£S IJorK MoULTON. 

FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.- -See Rs- 
FORMED Episcopal Ciiukch. 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.— See 
Frbrbyteidanism. 

FREEDOM.— See Emancipation, Free Will, 
Libertarianism and Nkckshitarianibm. 

FREEMASONRY. — The Fiecmasonry of the 
present day, organizcMl as wc now have it with its 
associations of Lidges (as the various units are 
called) groujied territiorially under what are known 
as * Grand Lodges ' with their hierarchies of * Grand 
Officers,* took its rise from very humble beginnings 
in London in the year 1717, when the famous * Four 
Old Lodges* combined in order to establish the 
first ‘Grand Lodge’ of the world. Until that 
time there had been isolated l«odge8 of Masons, 
working for the most part independently of each 
other, as far as is now known, in different parts of 
Great Britain. Whence, then, had these various 
Lodges oome? What was their origin? These 
are the problems that confront any one who would 
write a history of Freemasonry. 


The earliest Masonic documents now extant are 
a nuinher of MSS known as the ‘ Old Charges of 
British Freemasons,’ so called because they contain 
certain charges as to conduct and duties whioli 
were in bygone times read or recited to a newly 
admitted member of the craft. Of these, 78 dif* 
ferent versions (according to the latest list) are 
known to exist, the earliest of all (known as the 
Regius or Halliwell MS, and preserved in the 
British Museum) having the date of c. 1390 as- 
signed to ^ it by exiierts. These * Old Charges,’ 
though diflering in details, all have the same 
general character, and consist of three divisions : 
(1) an invocation or prayor, addressed to tlie 
Holy Trinity ; (2) the legendary history of Masonry ; 
(3) the charges addressed to the now member. 

According to the legendary history of the craft 
08 narrated m these old MSS, masonry (or geometry, 
as it i.H called in them) was originated in Egypt by 
Euclid, and spread thence into various cuuiitrios, 
reacdiing England in the time of St. Alban (A.D. 
390), who is said to have obtained increased pay 
for masons from the king, and to have * gut them 
charges and manners.’ Tt is further stated that 
King Atholstan (925-941) granted a charter to the 
masons of England allowing them to hold an 
assembly every year. No doubt, in thus ascribing 
the origin of geometry to the Egyptians, the com- 
pilers of those ‘Old Charges’ were but following 
the tradition (confirmed by modem research) that 
the Egyptians were compelled to invent it in order 
to restore the landmarks efiaced by the inunda- 
tions of the Nile. Egypt may also he considered 
the birthplace of architecture, which commenced 
there with the construction of the Pyramids, 3900 
years or more before the birth of Christ. Much, 
again, of the jiresent Masonic symbolism can be 
traced to Egyptian counterparts, and Egypt was 
the home of the ‘Mysteries’; but we doubt 
whether any connexion between modern Free- 
masonry and Egypt can lie establisbed. 

The rules or precepts itontained in the ‘ Old 
Charges’ were plainly intended for the govern- 
ment of bodies of operative masons, and it is to 
such bodies that we must look for the origin of 
the Freemasonry of the present day. With the 
progress of civilization the art of building neces- 
sarily grows more and more uiiportaut, and those 
wdio practise it tend to bocotiie more and more a 
close society with their own trade secrets and 
rules for their governance, just as W'ith other 
iKxlies of men who practise the same calling or 
trade. Thus it is on record that, from the very 
earliest times of the city of Rome, there were 
corporations of men with common interests called 
Collegia, which were recognized and allowed by 
law. Some of these corporations were formed for 
trade and commeroe, sueii as the Collegium Fabro- 
rum, or gild of workers in hard materials, the 
Collegium Fistorum, or gild of bakers, and others, 
mem Mrs of which had a common profession, trade, 
or craft upon which their union was based, although 
every man worked on his own account. These 
corporations or gilds spread throughout the Roman 
Empire, until in the time of Theodosius II. (A.D. 
401-^50) there were, in almost every city and con- 
siderable town, ooinpaniea similar to those which 
existed in Rome, who exercised some particular 
trade or occupation for the safety, heneiit, or 
amusement of their fellow-citizens. ,That there 
was a Collegium Fabrorum in Britain is estab- 
lished by a reference to it on a tablet now pre- 
served at Chichester, which records the erection 
of a temple to Neptune and Minerva. Probably 
the origin of English Freemasonry may be attri- 
buted to these Roman Collegia, though it may be 
impossible to trace its actual descent from them. 
This supposition is strengthened by the number of 
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poiiitB of resemblance that can be trac*ed between of Edinburgh pusHesses minutes coiiiinencing in 
the organization of a Itonian Collegium and that July and has l^n in continuous exisLenee 
of a Masonic Lodge. It may be asked. Why did from that lime, and, iiiferentially, from an earlier 
tiie masons alone of all trades preserve their iate. r t i 

organization? Eocause, being largely employed In England the Masons Company of London, 
to erect ecclesiastical buildings, they came sped- though its extant rec()rd8 date only Io-Vf 

ally into contact with churcliiuen, as the ‘Old is considered by its liistoriiiu (Edward Condor) 
Charges* sliow, and tiius may be sup]K>Hcd to have to have been estahlislied about the 3 'ear if 

been more highly organized than other coinbina- aot earlier, at wliidi time there was great activity 
tions of workmen, brides being more skilled ; and n the masons trade in London, consequent on the 
because, as tliey moved almut the country wlier- building of London liridge, which was twin iiiieuced 
ever their services w'ere in request, tliey would in 1170, and of \\ estnii lister Abliey, of which the 
need such organization more than the others wottlil. fouiidalion-stone w'as laid in 1221. These works, 
It is known that Uie masons of tlie Middle Ages, es|iccial]y the latter, would naturally iittraot to 


ito contact with chumiiucn, as the ‘Old is considered by its liistoriau (Edward Condor) 
IS* sliow, and tiius may be supimsed to have to have been establisbed about the 3 'ear I2ia),^ if 
lore highly organized than other coinbina- aot earlier, at \vlii<-h time tliere was great activity 
f workmen, brides being more skilled ; and n the masons' trade in London, consequent on the 
B, as tliey moved alsmt the country wlier- building of London liridge, which was comnieuced 
tieir services w'ore in request, they would in 1170, and of Westminster Abliey, of which the 
ich organization more than the others wottlil. foundation-stone w'as laid in 1221. These works, 


when employed to erect some important building, London the members of such operative bodies us 
used first to make for their own use a teuiporar 3 '^ diat previously montioned as having existed at 
hut or shed near the place whore the w'ork was to Janterbury, which were attached to religious 
becurriedon.whichtheycalled the ‘lodge.* Thus, muses, end possessed certain signs, secrets, and 
in the Kahrio Rolls of York Minster, we find an symbols relative to their craft. I hese symhoU 
order for the workmen issued in 1352 as follows : had doubtless descended from a remote antiquity, 

* Is cninimer ihay are to liedn work inniiediatel.v after aim- together with Some knowledge of geoiliolry , W'lllch 
rise until the riiifrinff of the bell of the Virgin Mary ; then to then regarded as a trade secret. 

We have m,w to trace the 

with all are to return to work until noon. Between April and which the lodges of operative liiahons lost their 
Aueiigt. after dinner, Uiey shall sleep in the ludife ; then work operative character and U'ore converted into the 
until the flret bell for veapera : then alt to drink until the eiid m-oagnt-dav Lodges of siieculative Masons, who 

SLJS'hC **“ '“' *“ SiMt in sLet. and have chaiiKwi the working 

Hence we see that the matHine employed on a tools of the ojwrativeii into Bymbo|» iiiruluating 
particular building, and living together in the moral lessons, so that the square with which the 
lodge, would naturally liecome a more or less ex- operative ma^n ^*^‘9** adjusts rectangular 

elusive and organized community. That such comers of buildings is now regarded as a teacher 
bodies did exist is proved by some MSS now in of morality, the level deiioU^s equality, and the 
the Bodleian Lilirnry at Oxford, which contain plumb-rule upnghtiiess of life and actions, lliis 
lists of the members of what is called la loygge change was in progress both in EnKdand and in 
Lathamorum, or Lodge of Mftsous, attnchfd to tlie ScoUand duruig the 17th cent., until it enlmuinUrf, 
Priory of Canterhury for the years 14iM, 1431, 1433, as before nieutiouiMl, in the establishment of the 
and following ones. Such bodies of skilled work- Grand Lodge of Lnglaud in 
men would natnr^y have their own oporative 


particular biiiiaing, ana living rogemcr m wic uiwin-i — 

lodge, would naturally liecome a more or less ex- operative ma^n ^*^‘9** adjusts rectangular 

elusive and organized community. That such comers of buildings is now regarded as a teacher 
bodies did exist is proved by some MSS now in of morality, the level deiioU^s equality, and the 
the Bodleian Lilirnry at Oxford, which contain plumb-rule upnghtiiess of life and actions, lliis 
lists of the members of what is called la loygge change was in progress both in England and in 


Lathamorum, or Lodge of Masons, attached to tJie Scotland duriii|; the I7.th cent., until it culmuiat^. 
Priory of Canterbury for the years 1429, 1431, 1433, as before inontioued, in the establishinont of the 
and following ones. Such bodies of skilled work- Grand Lodge of P.iiglaiid in 
men would naturally have their own operative instances can 

secrets, and would be jealous of admitting out- non-ojieratives into the craft '»cfore that time, 

siders to a knowledge of them, and would have Ihus it is i 

some mi ceremonial for the mliiiission of ajipren- John Boswell, J^*^rd of Auehiiileck (a ^ 

tioes. There can be little or no doubt that the East Ayrshire, Scotland), was pi eaent at a meotiig 

Freemasons of the present day arc the descendants of tlie lAslge 


by the memlicTS of another loage. J ney were uiai. prevMm.-»iy ^ 

called ‘Free’ Mosuns because they were free U> i^cmote piist, certain meniljeis ol U^ 

travel about in times of feudal bondage^ and to others met from to tin c U> MnirnJv 


Guilllmll, London ; in this the nineteenth Com- «t 

pony on the list is that of the ‘ ffreeiiiusons.* 1641, was i^mittod mto Masonry in 

^^’Lse organized liodios of workmen, with their Newcastle by N^xt 

rules and regulations, seem to have been more burgh, who were also ^rving in the army. Next 

common at one time in Scotland than in England, we find at O^fo^d stilt' 

or at all events to have left behind them more 

records of their existence in the north than in the ing iii his diary that he wim made a 1 

south of Great Britain; thus two codes of rules Warrington in Lancwhirein^e year 1646 ;htaW 

5 !? wnoar.n<i <iyaxwvi 11Tb til iftftft Riid 1599 frivos tliB nattics of the inetnbers of the Lodge, and 


aiiii hATif^A are known as the Schaw Statutes, in Ins diary tiiat m i oca no atwimcu «. ^ 

'Willi&m Schaw was appoittted Master of Works in Masons Hall, London, when b« persons were si - 

KSdS.3ffiS^Ms^allthoxoyal mitted £ 

boildinin and palaces in the Northern Kingdom. 1688 was pnblishod tlie ^ luuntar an2 

The later of Siese two Statutes provides that Handle Holme, iwiuty 

Edinburgh shall he ‘the first and nrincipal li^ge a 

in ScotlMd,' KUwinning the eeoon^jted Stoling GwtM ^ but 
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it» Antiquity: and the mure, an l»cing a Meinlier 
of that Society, called Free-Mawine.* It is, there- 
fore, obvious that syinlsdical Masonry must have 
existed in Lancashire liefore the tulniissiun of Ash- 
mole, and in London Utfore 1020; and that the 
([gradual change of ivpcrative into speculative Free- 
masonry liad begun early in the 17tli cent., if not* 
Iteforc. 

However, we Iiave no means of tracing the change 
with any comjtletcness, until, in 1710, four of the 
tlien existing London J^odges met together and de- 
termined to unite under a Grand Master *as the 
Centre of union and harmony ' ; and accordingly, 
on St. John Baptist's Day in 1717, the Grand 
J^odge of Kngland was established at the G(m>ho 
and Gridiron in St. i^aul's Churchyard, London. 
Apparently the oiierative masons were already in 
a minority, for of the three principal ollicerH then 
appointied one is descril>ed as * Gentleinaii,' one as 
* (^Lptaiii,* and the third as 'Carpenter.* Dr. 
JaiiicH Anderson, the hiNturian of these events, 
says that they * revived Die Quarterly Comniuni- 
cation of the OOicers of Lodges (call'd the Grand 
Lodge), resolv'd to hold the Annual Assembly 
and Konst, and then to chase a Grand Master 
from among themselves, till they should have the 
honour of a Noble lirother at their Head.’ Hence 
the estahlishinent of this (xrand Lodge in 1717 is 
oommonly known as the ‘Revival* of Freemasonry, 
though tliere are no authentic records now extant 
of any previous Quarterly t^jmiininications or 
Annual Assemhlies. But soiiin sort of Annual 
Assenihly must have lieen held, for the 'Old 
Charges^ previously mentioned constantly refer 
to tliu ciuty of a Mason to attend the Assembly 
when properly summoned to do so ; and jsissihly 
the note in Aubrey's Natural History of Wiltshire 
(ed. 1847, p. 99), that on 18th May 1691 there was 
to be ‘a great convention at 8t. Taul's Church of 
the Fraternity of the Adopted Masons,’ may refer 
to some such occasion, which was sutlicieiilly noto- 
rious to he known even to a non-Mason. However 
that iiiay l>e, this 'Revival* in 1717 forms the 
Hbarting- point from which continuous Masonic his- 
tory dates. 

A similar Grand Lodge is known to have been in 
exist.enco in Ireland in 1725, though the precise 
date of its estahlislinient has not yet been ascer- 
tained ; and in 1736 the Grand Lodge of Scotland 
was erected. From these three («rnud Lotlges have 
come, directly or indirectly, all the other regular 
Grand Lodges and their sUbordi nates throughout 
the world, so that modern speculative FreciiiaNoiiry 
has descended from the operative niasons of Great 
Britain, who, in turn, may nossihly have been de- 
scended from the Roman CollcgM, 

'Hie founders of the premier Grand Lodge were 
quickly able to get 'a Noble Brother at their 
Head,* for in 1721 the Duke of Montague was 
their Grand Master, and from that time onwards 
an unbroken succession <if noblemen or members 
of the Royal Family have presided over the Craft 
in Phigland, the present (1913) Grand Master 
of Knglish Freeiiiasuiis being U.R.H. the Duke 
of Connaught, who succeeded the late King 
Edward Vll. 

In 1751 a rival Grand Lodge was established in 
London by some Irish Masons, who claimed that 
they alone preservetl the ancient tenets and prac- 
tices of Masonry, and that the regular Lodge had 
made innovations; so they called themselves 
* Ancient * Masons, and styled the members of 
the 1717 Grand Lodge * Moderns’ ; the two bodies 
CMintiniied in rivalry until 1813, when the 'Dnitod 
Grand l^odge of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons 
of Englaml* was formed, and this body has con- 
tinued ever since. 

The spread of speculative Freemasonry through- 


out the world since 1717 has been something mar- 
vellous, especially of late years, until there are 
now in existence about one hundred and ten inde- 
pendent Grand Lodges, with almost twenty-three 
thousand subordinate I^odges, from which the 
ojmrative element as such has ouite died out, and 
with over two millions of mem hors owning allegi- 
ance to these various Grand Lodesg, which exist 
in all civilized countries, except Russia, Cliina, 
and Japan. 

Besides the ' pure Antient Masonry, the growth 
of which we have been trying to trace, which con- 
sists of three degrees and no more, and is known 
as ‘ the Craft * par there are a number 

of other organizations calling themselves Masonic, 
a few liaing of real antiquity, but most being of 
quite modern growth. Among them may bo men- 
tioned the Masonic Knights Templars, a body of 
great strength in the United States of America; 
the Mark Masons, who are very flourishing in 
England ; and the members of the Ancient and 
Accepted Rite, besides many others which it is 
needless to particularize in the present article. 

The f|uestion is frec|uently asked, Ts Freemasonry 
a relitjvon ? The answer to this muHl dci)on<l upon 
the meaning to be gfiven to the term ' religion.’ 
The latter may be dotined as ' a system of faith in, 
and worship of, a Divine Being.’ Freemasonry is 
defined to l»c ' a peculiar system of morality, veiled 
in allegory ancl illustrated by symbols.* But 
* morality * is concerned with man's duties to his 
fellow-men, and is therefore diflerent from 'reli- 
gion,* which is concenied with his duties to his 
Creator. Thus our question may be answered in 
the negative — Freemasonry is not, and does not 
profess to he, a religion. At the same time it may 
lie called a hiiiidtnaid of religion, for it is founded 
upon the purest principles of piety and virtue; and 
no man who endeavours to live up to and ai:t upon 
its teaching can fail to he a lietter man for doing 
so. As the early com muni ties of builder.s in Eng- 
land, from w'hom our modern Freemasonry is de- 
scended, were mainly employed upon ecclesiastical 
buildings, it is only natural that Christianity should 
have been the religion of the early Masons, as is 
conclusively proved by the ‘Old Charges’ previ- 
ously mentioned : it was not until the formation of 
the Grand Lodge of England in 1717 that they were 
left free to belong only to that ' Religion in wliich 
all men agree . , . that is, to be Good Men and 
'I’rue.' Freemasonry has never met with favour 
from the Roman Catholic Churcii, and has been 
expressly forbidden by several I’apal Bulls ; and 
some writers have maintaineii that its symbolism 
WES only a cloak for a conspiracy against govern- 
ment and religion. But, whatever may have been 
the ca.so with Continental Freemasonry, such an 
accusation is groundless as regards British Free- 
masonry; and Masonic Lodges in Great Britain 
wore Biiecially exempted from the operation of an 
Act passed in 1799 for the suppression of secret 
societies. Cf. art. Fref.-thouout, p. 122^ 

Now, with the spread of Freemasonry over the 
whole world, men of all religious faiths are ad- 
mitted as members, and work together under its 
banners in liariiiony, as also do men of most vary- 
ing political views ; and Freemasonry has become 
a potent factor in promoting a feeling of universal 
brotherhood among mankind. 

LmRATCRB. — R. P. Gould. nisUnrff ^ FrwmoMnry^ 8 
void., Ix>iidon, 1886-87 ; W. J. Hugban, The Old Charges mf 
HriiUh /'WenwwoTW, Loudon, 181)6 ; Edward Condor, Htoords 
^ the Hots VraJte and FeUotMhip qjT J/moim, l^ondoii, 1804 ; 
£>. M. Lyon, History the Lodge of Udinburgh, Edinburgh, 
1873 : R. R Gould, A ConotMlIiftory oTFivomaronry.London, 

1903. E. L. Hawkins. 

FREE-THOUGHT.— The term ' free-thinker,’ 
as applied to certain writers and others who^ 
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individually or in Bocieties, imfsn^^ed the Hii|>er« 
natnrtU authority of the ChrUtiaii CliurcJi, came 
into UBo during the 18th cent., and gained general 
ciiiTeiicy largely a» a roHult uf its employ me iit by 
ShaftCHUtiry and Collina (cf. Collins, DiscAiurite oj 
Frecthinhingy London, 1713; Fr, tr. 1714). In 
France those belonging to societies of this type 
were called tibres mnsmrst libertins, or uprtts 
forts ; in Germany, Freigeistcr or FreitfettJ^r. The 
extent to which the dosignatiun wrts adopted by the 
free-thinkers themselves, luid to which it eventu- 
ally prevailed in common 8|>eeeh, forms a still 
unsolved problein in the literary and social history 
of the 18th cent. (cf. art. De18m, vol. iv. p. 533 if. ; 
and ENCYCLor^niSTS, vol. v. p. 302 if.). 

In any case the essential feature of the term is 
it« having lieen applied to certain fairly compre- 
hensive societies and circles which agreed in re- 
garding their ‘free* views as palpably identical, 
while, on the other hand, the more oinineut original 
thinkers of the period — from Hobbes and Locke to 
Uuiiie, Gibbon, Voltaire, and others — did not apply 
the term to themselves. This fact indicates the 
two mostsalient characteristics of the free-thinkers 
— the one negative, viz. their opposition to the 
Church's doctrine of authority and revelation, and 
their implied appeal to the freedom and independ- 
ence of autonuinous thought ; the other positive — 
their assumption that such free or natural thought 
leads universally to essouLially i<leiitical conclusions 
in a natural morality and reltgioii. Free-thought 
is thus intimately related to Ueism. It rests upon 
the assauiption that reason contains a truth which 
has existed from the dawn of human history —a 
truth which has been obscured and defaced liy the 
historical developiiient, and, in particular, per- 
vert4id by superstition in tlie Christian Cniurclies, 
but which may nevertheless be rostoreil by the free 
exercise of rational thought. Specifically, how- 
ever, free-thought, in its attitude towards Christi- 
anity, leaned in some cases to the more conser- 
vative view that natural truth was supplemented 
and reinforced by revealed religion, and in others 
to the more radical, that only the kernel of 
Christianity — that element, namely, which har- 
monizes with natural reason — can be maintained. 
The whole movement was really a reflexion of the 
ecclesiastically orthodox mode of thought, which 
desiderates a uiiifunii and absolute truth, in a mode 
of thought free from ecclesiastical bias; and, 
farther, it liod recourse to an old idea which had 
become fused with the tiiei^logy of the Church, 
viz. the Stoic doctrine of the niiiversal ethi(!al 
religion of conscience and providence. Foniialiy, 
therefore, free-thought was the repudiation of 
supernatural authority, while, ii)at>orially, it was 
the liberation of the Stoic doctrine of ethics and 
religion from the Christian dogma with which it 
hod hitherto been iucoritorated. 

It is true that this holds good only of the earlier 
stages of free- thought, i.e. of its English forma 
In rranee, where Catholicism, oonfoniiably to it» 
nature, had drawn a much mure rigid line o: 
"demiircation between religions doctrine and modcri; 
thought than that found in Protestant England 
free-thought, as represented by Voltaire, reuuuncec 
all connexion with Cliristianity, and in the En 
oycloptedisis and their adherents it broke awa;)! 
from religion altogether. In England the free- 
thought and Deistlc movement issued from i 
revomtion having positive religions aims and sul 
to powerful religious influences, whereas ir 
France it was associated with a purely social anf 
political revolution, whose exponents identifie* 
religion with the Catholic State Church, and s 
took up a position of fundamental antagonism b 
both at once. It was in France, accordingly, tliai 
tlie movement assumed its most radical form. 0 


ts French representatives, Rousseau alone ndliereii 
u a form of religion in essence identical with 
'liristianity. In Uie Netherlands and Germany, 
n the other hand, the English influence pre- 
.oiiiinated, producing a more decidedly Christian 
ariety of fieo- thought, the odhereiiU of which, 
rom the time of Grotins and Leibniz, niaintaiiied 
.he essential identity of Christianity with Natural 
ieligion, and dillered in oninion only as regards 
ho extent of the positive additions and guarantees 
vhich the former contributed to the latUtr. 

In England, free-thought was, in a religions ro- 
;ard, extinguished by the rise of Methodism, and, 
a pliilosophy, transcended in the historico- 
>sycholt>gical relativism uf llnme. In Germany 
t gave way l>efore Herder's doctrine of develon- 
nent, and the ]K>elic ] tail theism of philosophy. In 
b'rance it succumbed to the anti -metaphysical 
sriticiple of l^ositivism and the historico-oritioal 
ncthud. In the purely religious sphere it decline<i 
greatly before the rehabilitation of ancient creeds 
which set in slowly with the Methodist movement, 
and then eflectivcly asserted itself after the Napo- 
leonic w'ors. More recently it has suOered further 
.mpairment at the hands of Socialism and its new- 
ledgud ethical and metaphysical theories. 

It must not be forii^otten, however, that among 
ho people generally, in so far as the^r have freed 
•homMerves from ecclesiaHtical authority, and yet 
desiderate some provision for religious education 
and ed ill cation, the tendency tf>wardB a fonn of 
free-thought that will meet this need is still ac^tive 
at the present day. To some extent the masses 
are predisposed towards such a type of free-thought 
precisely as in former times, by the natural the- 
ology which commingles with Christian teaching. 
The teiideiiey is due partly to the elements 
of Christianity which survive when it has aban- 
doned mysticism and the belief in miracles, and, 
accordingly, it continually re-emerges from the 
work of criticism in the Christian spliere. Poril}', 
again, it rests u|»on ideas towards which the moral 
and religious emotion of mankind, emancipating 
Itself from all historical data, readily gravitates ; 
and, indeed, snch ideas have a natural aHinity with 
the moral and relipous instincts, and are so far 
not unjnstiliably called 'natural.* To these influ- 
ences we mast add that residuum of tradition from 
the dei.stic and rationalistic epoch which has all 
along continued to operate jwworfully in poetry 
and general literature, and in i>osiLive and apolo- 
l^etic theology, and from which a popular rational- 
ism may ever anew l>e developed. It is to lie noted, 
moreover, that almost all endeavours to enlighten 
the miLHses, and all deiiiocratio movements and 
organizations inspired by modem philosophy, tend 
naturally to approximate to the same positioxi. 
Virtue, love of mankind, belief in Providence or 
in devolopniciit, progi-ess, the unification of the 
race, anci an all-em bracing philosophy of tcdco- 
logical uptimlsm — siitdi are the featuros of a phase 
that ever rocurs in this sphere. 

It is true that, among the classes referred to, 
iHilief ill the personality of God, the immortality 
of the individual, and the freedom of the wdlJ has 
b^ome less assured. Here, in fact, modem science 
is at work with its conceptions of the universe and 
of law, and tends to efl'ect some sort of synthesis 
between the teleological idea of ameliorative optim- 
ism and agnostic or jiantheistic conceptiona T'hon 
the ideals of progress have come to be focused more 
upon the present world, upon the social and humani- 
tarian factor, and — ^in place of personal ininiurtul- 
ity — the permanence of the race. Tins is just wliat 
was to be expected. The older type of f ree- thong lit- 
belonged to an age which knew iiotliiug of tlie 
achievements of modern scicntilic thought, or of 
its pantheistic metaphysics, and was thus more 
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favourably diaposod towanln the belief in God, 
immortality, and a reKpotisible freedom : regarding 
theae, in factt, hh truths isKuiiig from the light of 
nature. Hut, discoiiutiug tliese changes, we may 
venture to lissert that, m all civilized countritss 
where the are no lofiger under the control of 

the Church, a wide-spread tendency to free -thought 
pervatluH Llie lower and middle classes. Within the 
sphere of pure science, on the other hand, and 
among tlie higher classes — so far as they have been 
influenced by scienc;e — the clash of fundamentally 
antagonistic systems and the habit of scientific 
HcepticisTii have tiunspired to produce sheer anarchy 
in such things; and speak iiere of a free- thought 
exhibiting any kind of unanimity in its conclusions 
is out of the question. 

This brings us to a phase of the subject which, 
though of great importance, is usually overhmked. 
1'ho characteristic feature of free-thought, os 
distinguished from mudein science, projicrly so 
called, is its pervading sense of an axiomatic unity 
amongst its adherents, ha.sed upon the assiunption 
of certain self-ciinsistent, universally binding, and 
* natural ’ truths. The sociological asuect of ethical 
and religious thought manifests itself here in the 
assumption — * natural* and self-evident-— that all 
independent thinkers will inevitably arrive at 
uniformity in their convictions anu inodes of 
thought. On the foundation of natural relimon 
arises, so to speak, a ‘natural’ Church of &ee* 
thinkers. At the outset, indeed, the froo-thinkors 
proposed simply to continue the process of purify- 
ing the Church by criticism, and the English 
Deists and free-thinkers had originally no other 
end in view ; their object was the conservation of 
the old religious organization — imbued, however, 
with a purified or natural knowledge of (vod, which, 
after all, was the true essence of Christianity. 
But, in proportion as the Church resisted their 
oflorts, and their internal development carried 
them beyond the Oliristian sphere of thought, they 
found it necessary to form coininuDitios and 
societies of their own. It would certainly be 
wrong to dissociate this tendency from the purely 
theoretical and dogmatic side of the movement, 
whore, on the assumption of a free, autonomous, 
and individual thought, it might appear, of course, 
as something altogether individualistic. As a 
matter of fact, however, such movements in the 
sphere of doctrine, like all other human interests, 
have a social aspect. This is found, first of all, in 
the axiomatic character whic:h the free-thinkers 
expected to attach to the uniformity of thoir 
assumed principles, and in the fact that, being 
invisibly united in these, they were feeling their 
way towards becoming a power of the future and 
of progress— a spiritual federation of mankind, 
which would of itself come to prevail in virtue of 
the mere force of natural thougnt. Thought, just 
becaui^ it is free, i.s. liccaase it issues from the 
necessity of nature, whic.h is everywhere the same, 
is likewise a socially unifying factor. Bui, again, 
they wore, of exturso, forced to recognize that, 
though the community of man would come into 
lieing of itself, it nevertheless required the aid 
of education and propaganda. They wore thus 
brought to realize the necessity of organization, 
and, in tlie nature of things, their organizations 
became counterparts and imitations of the Churches. 
But they went farther still. Even for fuUy 
developed and mature minds they felt the need of 
some visible means of confirming and deepening 
the convictions held in common — some kind in 
ceremonial and worship whicli should presen' 
these convictions to tlie imagination in vivid 
form, and thus evoko the stimulating and elevating 
force of solidarity. The result was the establish- 
ment of something analogous to Church worship. 


which, indeed, has to some extent the same end 
.n view, while the only elemonts thereof that the 
'ree-thinkors oould not use were the idea of exert- 
ng a real influence upon the Deity and the preach- 
ng of ecclesiastical dogma. 

It was in this way that the movement was led 
bo adopt the policy of forming associations, and 
became allied with the forces working for the 
disestablishment of the (Church. Of outstanding 
ree-thinkers, Kousseau alone wished to make the 
lew religion an ofiicial and compulsory one, 
iro|>oBmg at the same time, however, that the 
udividual be allowed to cultivate his distinctive 
teiKits in his own way. 

Here, then, we have the explanation of the fact 
that the 18th cent, was crowded with secret 
societies and free-thought unions, the secrecy being 
resorted to partly as a protection against the power 
of the State Church, and |>artly as a means of 
drawing the masses, or, as it might be, of out- 
rivalling the attractions of Church life* The 
academics of the 17th cent, had already pointed 
the w'uy. From the soil of Deism sprang Tolaud’s 
scheme of a ifocraticum SoticUiiium, for which his 
Pant/uiisticon was to serve as a litur^. But the 
most outstanding example is found in Freemasonry 
(g.i;.), which was instituted in England by the 
foundation of the Grand Lodge in 1717, was 
introduced into France in 1725, and found a footing 
in 11am burg in 1733, and which now pervades the 
whole civiiizod world. Freemasonry created a 
sacred symbolism and ritual of its own, as also a 
sacred mythical history, and thus actui^y forms a 
kind of rival to the Church, though it has here 
and there found it possible to keep on good tesms 
with the latter. In Romanic countries it has 
become an organization working aggressively 
against Catholicism. Hero, too, miould be men- 
tionod tlie Tlieophilanthropists of France (1797), 
the Abrahamites of Bohemia (1782), numeroim 
Unitarian societies, and the ephemeral Culte de 
V£tre SupritM, instituted in France on the lines 
laid down by Rousseau. 

The task of exploring the annals of the 18th 
cent, with reference to the formation of secret 
societies is one which still awaits the investigator. 
But the phenomenon is in no sense confined to the 
18bh century. When the religious revival of tlie 
first half of the 10th cent, had thrust such associa- 
tions into the background, and the progress of 
Boiouce had largely undermined their Deistio 
principles, fresh combinations mode their appear- 
ance — due partly to the reaction against the 
religious revival, and partly to the advance of 
modern science. The so-called Deutsch^Katholids- 
mm founded by the contumacious priest Johannes 
Rongo, and the ooxnmunity which, under the name 
of Licht/reunde (1840), set itself against the Pro- 
testant Bupernaturalisin of the religious reaction, 
led to the formation of namerons ‘ free-religious ’ 
and free-thinking congregations in Germany (see 
art. Deutsch-Katholigismus, vol. iv. p. 672 if.). 
In France the Religion of Humanity took shape 
at the hands of Comte ; in Britain, America, and 
India arose societies professing the religion of 
reason. In 1880 an international society of free- 
thinkers, with national sections, was instituted at 
Brussels ; and it was in the interests of that society 
in Germany that Bruno Wille wrote his Lehrbuch 
fur d^nJwjtudurdtrrvcM Gemeimden (Berlin, 
1905), and 'Andreas Bard compiled his Freuhnker- 
tf^tt (Schwerin, 1909), while Edgar Monteil did 
the like for France in his CatiichUfM du libre- 
fenseur ( Antwerp, 1877). The non-religipus ethical 
instruction given in the sohools of Paris-— the so- 
called instruction civt^fue— proceeds on similar lines. 
Another free-thought federation is the Interna- 
tional Order for Region and Ethios, which has its 
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central onsanization in Beme (1008) ; it owes much ’ 
to the annuence of Aagosto Forel. Similar aims I 
are oarBiied the societieH for moral culture i 
which, ori|^nating in America, have spread through- ' 
out the civilized world. The latest organization 
of the kind is the Monistic Society inaugurated in 
Borne by Ernst Haeckel, but it is not likely to lie 
the last. It stands to reason that, if modern i 
thought should eventually prove unable to remodel 
the Uhurches, and find itself totally incapable of 
coming to terms with them, it must provide some- 
thing to take their place. The alternative organi- 
zations which it has hitherto produced have been 
mainly imitations of the Church in one or other of 
its aspects, and a really sufficient substitute has 
not yet been found. 

On the whole, we may affirm that the principle 
of an autonomous ana iion-tlieological type of 
thought fur which the free-thinkers contended 
has, so far as science is concerned, liecn fully 
vindicated, and is now regarded os axiomatic and 
outside the sphere of controversy. Hut their other 
principle — their belief in the uiiiverHally valid 
conclusions of Natural Theology — has completely 
broken down in the face or modern historical 
relativism and amid the clash of the groat philo- 
sophical systems. Free-thought is thus, in one of 
its aspects, a self-evident principle, and, in the 
other, a shallow illusion now iinally diapelted. 
This fact, again, militates against its tendency to 
produce new assuciations and groups, though fresh 
eflbrts in that direction are always being made. 
Cf. also art. Modbrnism. 

LimBATUiui.*-E. Troeltsch, »rl. * Doiamiu,' In PRB^ tv. 
(1898); L. Zschamack, art 'Freidonker/ In Jieliftion in 
Otiehiehifu. C/eo«tiii>are Ji. (TubinKan, 1910); J. M. Robertson, 
Short Hint, o/ IiVefithouffht\ London, 1906; Ludwig Noack, 
Die Freidmker in der Religion, Berne, ]HG3-fi6; U. G. 
Thorechmldt, yerau4dieinorvoual&ndigenmgtdfui. Fttidenher- 
BiblioUtek, Halle, 1766-07; Goblet d’Amella, L'JBoolution 
religimnr emtemjwraine ehet let Angtain, lee Anufrieaine, et 
lee Uindone, Paris, 1889 (Eng. tr. 188.*>) ; R, F. Gould, Hintory 
of Preemaeonry, Ijoiidon, 1886-87, >1908. See also artt Dnsx 
and EHOvenjOrJunsTs, and Lit. given there. 

E. Troeltsch. 

[Additional Note . — Owing to a lack of sufficient 
material on which critical inquiry can t^liiably 
exercise itself, it is a work of peculiar difficulty to 
trace the progress of free-thought in the religious 
life of the Ancient East, But, as Max Muller long 
ago pointed out, the religion of Buddha was origin- 
aily a pure a-theism. It was only as a reaction set 
in, and the popular mythology began to Sxercise 
itself in the direction of a Buddha-oult, that this 
system of atheology decayed. In the Brahmanic 
cults it is not, perhaps, incorrect to say that pan- 
theism took its rise in a semi-developed attitude 
towards * free- thinking * in its widest application; 
while in Persia the reaction from polytheism in 
favour of a partially enlightened Mitliraism, and 
the later Mazdaism, issued in nothing that deserves 
the name of free-thought. In Egypt, despite the 
vast store of materials that bear upon the problems 
of religion, little definite knowledge lias come to 
hand ; though it is arguable that the religious re- 
formation attempted Akhenaten was prompted 
by what may, for lack of better nomenclature, pass 
as BAtionalism. 

With China, different tendenedes were at work. 
Apart from ancestor- worship, the religion of China 
has been, and still is, rationaiistio in a pronounced 
degree. The arrested growth of religion, as gener- 
ally understood, is one of the signliicant facts that 
face the historian. In the * religious ’ reformations 
oonnected with such names as Kung-fu-tse, Lao- 
Tse, and Mencius, the purely ethical side of reli- 
gion, and the reduction of supomatural elements to 
a minimum, are points that deserve consideration. 

Free-thought m Israel was never truly realized 
save partiaUy and sporadically; of a system o' 


Rationalism we cannot properly speak in this con- 
nexion. It is true there are traces of a free- 
/hought movement in the later books of the OT, 
inch as Job and Kcclesiastes ; but these lie out of 
ihe main current of the iialiun’s religious develop- 
inent, which was in tlie direction of a rigid mono- 
'•hoisni, akin in many respects to the creed of 
eliim. 

Not until we reach Greece do we find those forces 
ritaliy at work out of which a co-ordinated system 
if froe-Lhonglit springs ; but, once there, we realize 
that those forces wore active all down the stream 
of Greek history. Many reasous might be alleged 
for the unique place which Greece holds in the 
evolution of liuman freedom ; but they are not 
'germane to the present inquiry, which is to indi- 
^te the direction of the movetneiit ilstilf. It may 
be noted, however, that nothing contributed more 
to the rationalizing of all religious thought, whicli 
characterizes the most progressive epochs in Ancient 
Greece, than the fai^t that for the people generally 
there was no delinite crecMl, no sacred lK>ok, no 
universally acknowledged priesthood. * Each local 
salt had its own ancient ritual,* says J. M. Boliert- 
Bon (Short Hist, of Freethotighi, i. 137). 

Of any definite cult of free- thinking in AncierU 
Eome there is scarcely a trace. Ucligion was 
largely based on purely material consi&rations, 
and the element of * mystery’ was noticeable by 
its absence. It was the very lack of this element 
which brought about the hankering after weird 
emotional cults, which Itecame such a feature in 
the last days of the Republic and in the early 
Empire. Lucretius is, perhaps, the one genuine 
exception to the statement made aluive ; bis great 
poem, de Eerum Nutura, based on the teaching 
of Epicurus, is one long attack on su|>ematural- 
Ism, and a piean, in hexameters, to the spirit of 
Rationalism. 

Coming to a later period, we must briefly men- 
tion the rise of Rationalism in the Mwtlvm world. 
No free-thinker of any country — Voltaire alone 
excepted — is more celebrated in England than 
Omar Khayyam, the high priest of free-thought 
and of pessimism. But, though Omar has attained 
no great vogue in Islam, he does not stand alone ; 
the names of al-Kind'i and Averrocs (to mention 
two only) at once spring to the mind. Of free- 
thought in later times there is less to record ; 
but ttiat the foundations of Islam are lieing grad- 
ually undermined in the modem Muhammadan 
world by its contact with Western thought, no 
serious student can doubt; and this in spite of 
phenomenal saccesses secured by the followers of 
the Prophet in Central Africa during the past half 
ceutu^. 

Of Rationalism in Christian Eurone during the 
Middle Ages we find many traces ; but the ques- 
tions that arise in dealing with its promss must 
be sought for in a history of heresy. With few 
exceptions, a free-thought propaganda daring those 
centuries was mainly confined to the struggles of 
'heretics* and the semi-' orthodox * to assert for 
themselves a right to worship in accordance with 
what they held to be reason and revelation. 

It is with thA Renaissance {q,v , ) that free-thought, 
in the modern sense of the term, begins to make 
itself powerfully felt. The free-thinkers of the 
Ifith and 16th cents, once more set ablaze the 
torch of human liberty which had been smoulder- 
ing for a millennium. The complex ecclesiastical 
organization which had its centre at Rome had 
tried— and almost successfully^-to quench it ; but 
the re-disoovery (so to speak) of Greek culture, and 
the opening up of vast avenues of thought which 
was the consequence of that discovery, finally 
broke the domination, mental and spiritual, exer- 
cised for ages over the minds of men. A beginning 
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was made by Hoctcaecio and Petrarch ; tlie move- 
ment ciilrninat4*d in Maciiiuvelli, the politician, 
and Giordano Uruno, the philoHOpher and man of 
science.— K. H. JIlakenev.] 

FREE WILL.— I. X. Freedom a 

vital question. — Tlie Free Will controversy i« Kutiie- 
tiiiieH rcKardiMl as turninti; * merely ii}Kjn word.s and 
am billions cxiiressionM ’ to which *a few iiitelli- 
I'ible doliiiitioris would immediately have put an 
end’ (Hume, Philos, Works, Kdiii. 1864, vol. iv. 
'Liberty uiid Nccesaity’). Uistuncally, a va^cue 
tcnninoJo;;y— will, motive, neccHsity, detorminor 
tion — has undoubtedly caiinod confusion. Hut, 
M'hile the cuntniversy has ofUm lieen verbal, there 
is a real issue at .stake. *Tlie government of God 
and the responsibility of man are emially involvctl * 
(H. 11. Smith, FniUl and Philosophy, Editi. 1878, 
p. 3.'>9). Again, the Free Will controverHy is not 
an indiirerciit one, os Sidgwick ini plies {Methoils of 
JiOnd. 11)01, ch. v.). Historically, indeed, 
thinkers of the most diverse moral sysiern.s are iti- 
discriminaioly found on both sides of the discussion. 
Anthony (.Vdliiis the frco-thiiikor defends necessity 
against (Uarke. ilraniliall defends freedom against 
liidibes. Edwards and Chalmers seem to fail into 
the same rarik.s as Hume and Mill. qumstio 

rcxnfrt'Hvusiiis to cut athwart woll-deiincd moral 
affinities. Thu capricious manner in which men 
‘of high-toned character and devoted piety* (J. 
MarLineau, A Study of IttUigion, ii. 196) are alfili- 
ated to eitlicr side of the controversy is no proof, 
however, that the question of freedom is an 
ethically inditVorent one. For (1) this caprice is 
more apparent than real. Though Bain, lor in- 
stance, may claim to have Chalmers on his side, 
yet the Welfansrlmuungen roiircsented by the two 
are separatuil toto cmlo, Leslie Stejihoii and Green 
also may both be called doterminists, but in a very 
ditferent sense. Principal Cunningham took 
If ami 1(011 to task for identifying predestination 
and philosophical necessity, and historical justice 
deuiaiids such ditl'crentiation (W.^ Cunniiigliani, 
2lcfm*-inera and TheoL of UrformatUm, £.ssay ix.). 
(2) We must also discriminate between what 
thinkers are defending and wdiat they are denying. 
Thus Augiistiue denied freewill in order to defend 
God's free grace. The defence was the real aim, 
the denial wa.s incidental. 

* Thor« arc th«iic8 which arc, outwardly oonMidcred, entirely 
untrue, but, iiiwnrdly considered, true. Thini is Aiii^iHtine's 
dmdnite of tfin urid frraoe to lie judge<l. As an expreioiion of 
rclii^ioiis exitericnc'e it is true; but projected 
into hii4Lor> it is false ' (Ifnrnack, OrMinss the Hitt, of JJognia, 
Ein;. tr., Lond. 1SD3, p. S72). 

Thi.s is really a vital point to reniemlicr. Many 
who oppose free will cfo so because they wish to 
const'rvo the ettccts of good actions already done 
(so T. 11. Kireen, Proleqoitiena*, p. 129), while many 
who champion free will do so to give some ground 
of htipc to those who feel the burden of the past 
(ao N\ .lames, Pragmatism^ Kew York, 1907, p. 
120). The iirublem of freedom is neither a linguis- 
tic nor an ethically indiirereiit question. It is a 
permanent problem of thought. 

2 . Ground of problem in human nature. — Kant 
has ernphoHizod the diil'erence between man's theo- 
retical and bis practical activities. Man, as intel- 
lectual, dtiiiiands coherence in experience. From 
this point of view, character is ‘empirical ’ ; i,c. it 
falls itnrler the law of causation. Man belongs t.o 
the realm of Nature. But man, as moral, looks on 
himself as an ‘intelligible’ cli.aracier, and ‘tho 
intelligible character has this prerogative over all 
other beings that he fixes Ins end for himself’ 
(Werkc, ed. llartenstein, Leipzig, 1867-68, iv. 8.6). 
Viewed thus, man belongs to a realm of ends. 
Whatever may be thought of Kant's u^e of this 
distiiiotion (see J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, Lect 


ziv., for a discussion both of its importance and 
of its liability to abuse), the distinction itself is 
recognize*) as important, and so 

* for UH, OM for Kant, the iiueation of freedom Ukeii the Ibrm of 
A defp.Hoeicd nntitbvHiii between the intereste of the iKdentlflc 
or ini-elluutual r:<intiviuuMiiuii8 on the one hand, and the moral 
and religious vonviutioiiH of mankind on the other ' (J. Seth, A 
Stwiy JSthieal J'rineiplea, p. 34(i f.). 

The moral Hie U a real part of human experience, 
and it must not be denied in the theoretic interests. 
This at once obviates many objections to freedom, 
(a) When tho psychologist denies freedom, he does 
so in the theoretic interest. Psychology is in the 
third person, its point of view is that of the spec- 
tator (cf. H. Holfiiing, Outlines of Psychology, 
tr., 1802, p. 345) ; morality is in the first person, its 
point of view is that of the agent. To raise the 
question of freedom at all is to transcend the 
ground of psychology, unless, indeed, we get a 
psychology, such as Boyce Gilisou outlines in 
Personal Idealism (London, 19U2, pp, 136-192), 
that takes the inward point of view. — (6) In the 
same w^ay argumeiits against freedom based on 
the law of the Conservation of Energy lose their 
force be<iauHe such discussions are carried on in 
a universe of discourse which leaves the moral 
attitude outside. — (r) It is quite true also that his- 
torians and statisticians are able to appeal to nni- 
furmitics of experience due to material conditions 
‘without regard to the volition’ of men (Buckle, 
1/ist. of Civilization, 1867-68, p. 24), but that is just 
the business of the statistician (cf. W. James, Will 
to Believe, p. 216 f., for a brilliant refutation of this 
objection). — (d) * We always explain the voluntary 
action of all men except ourselves on tho principle 
of causation by character ami circumstaTiceB’'(ll. 
Sidgwicik, bk, i. ch. v. ). Simietiiues we excuse our 
own actions cm tliis principle, yet if one 
'really euek to excuiie himnelf in the scipicl. by trying to show 
that it WU8 iinpo8Hible for a man with bin particular anterrrienti 
tu act otheriviHe than he did, lie iB repfarUing the action entirely 
from an external and iiotMiiural (winch for aim in the circiini- 
BtanccB i8 an iminorai) point of view' (Fringle PutliMou, T/ie 
rhilovtphieal liadieatt, udin. 1907, p. 101 ; cf. p. 322X 

These ami all similar attempts to deny freedom 
shatter on the moral consciousness. W. James, in 

* The Dilemma of Determinisin ’ {ftp, cit, 145-1811), 
has shown by a series of argiinients e ronsequentlis 
ht>w Determinism destroys tlio ineradicable moral 
instincts of man. Butler also dismissed Necchsity 
Iroin the same point of view with a 'disrespect 
amounting to contempt *(W. E. Gladstone, 
Subsidiary to Butler's Works, Oxford, 1896, p. 268). 

Tho problem of freedom may tlius be said to be 
groumiod in human nature. To discuss it is to 
raise tho validity of the moral consciousness. It is 
a philosophical and theological question, not a 
question of physics or empirical psychology. 

The adiiiission of a freedom from co-action or 
compulsion is not enough to satisfy the moral 
demand. To man in normal conditions this is not 
denied by any one. It may lie impaired by disease, 
it may to limited by inadequacy of material, it 
may bo compulsorily taken away, but otherwise 
it is a common human [Kissession. Such a jiower, 
however, is purely non-rnoral. It does not distin- 
guish man from life in general. But freedom has 
meaning only in reference to the moral nature of 
man. ‘It is the reason’s |M>stulaio for the dicta- 
mina of conscience’ (J. Duncan, Colloquia Peri- 
1907, p. 30). 

Nor is it sufficient to view freedom as the action 
and reaction between cbaracter and environment. 
On this view, character is iwivtly inherited, partly 
acquired, hut the acquired character is the inevit- 
able product of the inherited one. ‘The whole 
man is inherited, if we may use such a phrase’ 
Dieslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, Lond. 1882, p. 
289). Freedom may be thus regarded in the inter- 
ests of naturalism or of idealism. T. H. Green 
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does it in tlte latter interest. * The action is as 
necessarily related to the character and circiiiu> 
stances as any event to tiie sum of its oonditums * 
(Proleg* p. l‘JU ; ef. p. 129). I^>^iciilly, in either 
case the mural consciousness is viulated. Accord- 
ing^ to this view, things could not i>ossibly have 
been otherwise; and praise and hlame, punish- 
ment, obligation, and the liope of progress are 
illusionB. in short, the moral iioint of view is dis- 
regarded. For, morally viewed, 

' action is not reforriNl tmckwurd in time to the drcumstnuces 
and prediepoeitloiM of which an moiiveH it in the lef(iliuiate out- 
come, hut the man briii^ hie action face to fai'c with a “ Thou 
ahalt" which he llnda within him, and according; to ita coiifurni- 
ity or want of conformity with thin law he apurovee or isondeinns 
hM conduct* (Priniflo Pattiaun, UiS). 

We must take our stand on the mural nature of 
man; and, while admitting the prevalence of habit, 
the |.K»weT of inherited character, and the force of 
circuriistances, and sc> refusing & liberum arhilrium 
indifferentim which is dismissed now by iudeter- 
iiiinists os a contradiction in terms (ot- Wendt, 
System der christl. Lehre, 196), we at tlie same 
time have to determine whether the consciousness 
that things could have been otherwise — that evil 
might be alMilisluHl, that responsibility is a fact, 
that punishment is not a fiction —is |)Ossib!e of 
vindication on any W eltanarhauung that can gain 
the respect of the reason. This is the problem of 
Freedom. 

11. PiuLosopnv AND Free Will,---!. Free 
Will and Naturalism. — Natiiralisni explains all 
lieality in terms of matter and motion. It carries 
necessity all through experience. On this view, 
freedom has no iiii'aniiig. So the philosopher who 
believes in free will has to defend its (»ossibLlity 
against this systicm. This can be done (1) by an 
argil iiioiit from conseqiieneeH. 

*'rii<Me who hold ** naturttlinni *' arc bound to Tiolieve that 
every decicioti at which mankind have arrivcnl and cver^* 
eonswquenri action . . . w'aa dclonitiiic<l liy the quantity and 
(iiatritintinn of the varionii forme of matter and ennrify whh-Ji 
preceded Uie birth of ttie Holar eyetein' (A. J. Balfour, Th« 
Fvundaiitm* t\f 1896, p. SO). 

(2) The concept of the ‘ Uiiiformitv of Nature,’ 
which is the foundation of Naturalism, may lie 
shown to be not opposed to mental activity, but 
a fruit of it. It is a renexioii, in short, of the 
activity of the self into the realm of Nature > a 
metaphorical exjdanation of Nature in terms of 
human action. Natural laws aresyiiilKilic formutic 
of explanation, not ontological dogiiiiin. They fail 
even to eariiiark individual cases in their own 
sphere ; they are thoruiiglily inadoqiiaUi to explain 
ail reality. This offspring, then, of the active self 
cannot be used to discreilit its parent. (3) Again, 
in conscious life we hud all along a subject an w'ell 
as an object. T. H. CSreen has shown that know- 
ledge is inexplicable without a subject. Hume’s 
sensationalism is inadeijnate to explain cognition. 
Hut feeling and conation imply a subject also. 
For feeling and conation depenu on interest Md 
attention. W. James finds that the * duration 
and itiLensity ’ of mental eflbrt ore not dependent 
on the oliiect, but on the subject. He calls this an 
* inilepcndeiil variable* at which science has to 
pXiOii{Jcxt-Bi>okof Psychology, N.Y., 1892, p. 455); 
but it is not so. It is only one phase of the 
activity of the subject which is all along present. 
This we may oall the psychological pussioility of 
freedom, and 

* freedom in a permanent attitude of the conecioue lubject, 
RoneciouBtiette afwayi Implying a conecioaeneiis of the eubject’t 
relative iudopendenre in relation to the objeni that coriditlone 
but doee not ueoewarily retpulate ite activity * {Psrmmat I deal- 
ism, lOlf.). 

* This ’creative synthesis,' which characteiizes 
conscious life in general, is the distinguishing 
quality of moral lite in particular. For here we 
are in the realm of ideals, of values which create 
and control activity. This is admitted by ' Ideal- 
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Ism ' and ’ riuralisni ’ alike as against Naturalism. 
How, then, do they e.Yiilain this activity itself 1 
What is their view of freed<»Tii ? 

2. Freedom and Absolutism. — The pmblcm of 
freedom arises when we ask : (1) What is the rela- 
Uon of the self to the character? (2) Wliat is the 
reJtitiou of laith — of a person — to Keiility ? 

(1) Ahsolntisin tends to identify the self and the 
character. This is one result of eq uat ing the * real ' 
and the ‘rational,’ but it overlooks the fact that 
experience for us is not compleie, and that the 
'ought to be’ is not the *is.’ H. llergHOii has 
pointed out that there is anotiier and a truer way 
of looking at things. 

‘Hpiicv Uiere am lltially two dlflvrptit HohcM, one of which lu, 
u It weru, the cxiprtiul projeciKtii of fh«' other, its apatiuj and, 
so to H|>pak, Hoc'.iiil r^preipuuitutii. Wo mat'h ihp forutpr by 
deep liilrcMiH^olinn, wbioh IpuiIh up Ui KraHp our inner Blatei* M 
living tliinKM. foiiRlniitly Itfeoinimf, n» HintfM not amenable to 
tneaeiire, ahu'b penneaUf one another and of which Uie eiiu- 
c'CMHlon in durutioii has noihinfc in coiiiuioii with jtixtapoeiiion 
III lioinoKeucoim Uut tlic mouiPitU nt which we thus 

graep oiireelvcH are rare, anil that is iusi wliv wr are rarely 
free. The grrcaler ;uirt of the time ue li\p oiitMide ourselvee 
... we “are ucIimI " rather than uut uiii>ph vs. To act freely is 
to recover poHneMHion of onvHcir, and to ^ct. buck into pure 
duration * (7 imp amt M'l/f, Bii);. ir., p. L'ltl f.). 

It is not simply, however, by deeii introsiicction 
that this haiqiens. It takes place also when wc 
obey meat iiieals. On Ibis view, the self, though 
maniiested in the jiresent charaetcr, is greaticr 
than it. Hence it is possible f<ir sndden cliangeH 
of character to take iilivco, to make anew beginning. 
The evil past can be trunsforniod, and its very 
memory may be an inspiriilion in its own undoing ; 
while tlie jiost, in so far as it is of value, is made 
a ground of further dcvclopnioiit (cf. Hoyce Oibsoii, 
Jiudoff Eucken's Philosophy of Life, Loud. ItKHi, 
ti. 27 f.). Wc hold, then, that the self acts teltsi- 
togically on its own cliaracter, i,c, it acts through 
ideals. The mechanism of character it cither 
accepts or modifies and turns into new channels 
for new purposes. The mechanical and intelligible 
worlds of Kant ore thus brought together in the 
unify of a growing )>ersoiiality — free, yet using its 
freedom in ordered calculable ways. 

(2) Alisolulisin teinlRtci make the self a pliaseof 
Keality. In fuel, the self in this system is in a 
state of uiistahlc equilihrinm. Its cssciiiial features 
are either projeeted into the social order or suh- 
liiiiated into tlie .^iHiilnte Kxpcrie,rice. Wo have 
seen how on the first view fn^cdoin is uttcnnateil. 
On the second view wo have ihct ncoHiiiiKm of 
iSpinoza, which can give no place to freedom excejit 
ns tliA rhythm of the Divine life (cf. J. Seth, 379- 
386, for a criticism of this vmw of freedom). 

3. Pluralism and Freedom.— Pluralism recognizes 
the distinction lietwccn the self and the churiurter. 
Freedom is its watcliwurd ; hut, as exfMiuiided liy 
some, the objective element in experience is under- 
valued. As a rcac.tion against Naturalism it 
makes triitli wholly pragmatic. Nature is ab- 
sulutely ]>laslic. There are no litws there till wo 
make thorn. The world is an dimpoy, and chance 

g ovemn all (ri/;cv Kvftepvg, irdvra). This ‘ Tychism,* 
owever, errs in uvurlookiiig the iKirsistcnce of 
character. For, even in the case 01 a sinner con- 
verted, hia past is recognized soineiiow as liis own. 
Moreover, civilization and Nature, impersuTial and 
mcMdiatiical in some sense, are yet the very media 
throngli which tlie self acts. Aforal ideals, again, 
though self-accepted, have the characteristic of uni- 
versality. We are in danger here of laying exclu- 
sive stress oil a bare activity of the subject. Hut 
this is not enough ; objectivity and unity arc 
required. These are given us in the jibyNjcal imd 
psyciiical orders in which our freedom workh ns well 
as in the universality of the moral ideal ilself. 

We have already attempted U) give a view of 
the freedom of the subject in relatiiin U* the 
character. What is this freedom in relation to 
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was made hy Boccaccio and Tetrarcb ; the moTO- 
ment cultiiiuat«(i in Manliiavelli, the politician, 
and Giordano Bruno, the pliiJuaophcr and man of 
science. — £. 11. JUiAKKNKY.J 

FREE WILL.—!. GKSKruL.--i. Freedom a 
vital question. — Tlic Free Will coiitroveny is mmie- 
tiiiicH regarded a** turning * merely upon words and 
ainluguouK exprcMsionK* to whicii ‘a few iiit4;»lli> 
gillie (leiinitioiiH would iniiucdintcly have pnt an 
end ’ (Tliinie, Philos. Works, £diii. 1854, vol. iv. 

* IdherLy and NeecMsity '). Historical ly, a vague 
tcnninoiogy — will, motive, necessity, determiiia- 
tioii —has undouhtcdly caused confusion. But, 
while the controversy has often Ixscn verbal, there 
is a real issue at stake. *Tho government of God 
and the respoiiHihility of man are enuallv involveti * 
(H. B. Smith, Faith and Philosoptiy, Edin. 1878, 
p. 3"i9). Again, the Free Will controversy is not 
an indifferent one, as Sidgwick itn plies {Methods of 
Kthivsf, Lond. liK)l, ch. v.). ITist^irirally, indeed, 
thinkers of the most diverse moral systmns arc in- 
discriminately found on both sides of the discuHston. 
Anthony ('tdiins the free-thinker defends necessity 
against (Harko. Braiiihall defenfis freedom apiinst 
(lohbes. Edwards and Chalmers scern to fall into 
the same ranks as Hume and Mill. quesstio 

vRxata seeiuis to cut athwart weli-defintHl moral 
aflinities. The capricious manner in wliich men 
*of high-toned characMir and devoted piety* (.1. 
Martiiieau, A Study of lirliffion, ii. 196) are aflili- 
ated to either side* of the controversy is no proof, 
liowever, that tlie question of freedom is an 
ethically indiflcrent one. For (1) this caprice is 
more apparent than real. Though Bain, fur in- 
stance, may claim to have Chalmers on his side, 
yet th€> WcUanst hau ungen Tcprcscntetl by the two 
are separated toto arto. licslie Stephen and Green 
also may both bo called determinists, but in a very 
different sense, Friiicipal (/unningliam took 
llairiilUm to task for identifying predc.sti nation 
and pliilosophical neceasity. and liistorical justice 
demands such differentiation (W. Cunniiighain, 
Reformers and Theol. of Refortnation, Essay i.\. ). 
(12) We must also discriiiiiiiato between what 
tliinkers are defending and what they are denying. 
Tiius Augustine denied free wdll in ortior to defend 
God^s free grace. The defence was the real aim, 
the denial was incidental. 

* Thorn are theses vrhich aru, oiitwardl)’' conMldorerl, entirely 
uiitnio, but. iiiwanlly considered, true. Thus ih Aiit^iiHUne'e 
d«iclri>ie of elti and ifracv to be Judj^cd. As an expressioii of 
P'l.vclioloi^'irid rrli'^'iiMis rxi>erienre it is true; but projeettitl 
inio liiHior> It is f.ilNe * (Hnrnack, VuUinsi qf tine Uitl. o/JJtfgjna, 
Kiik. tr., Loud, isris. p. S72). 

This is really a vital rioint to remember. Many 
who o[)poso free w’ill cfo so liecausu they wish 
coiist^rvo the effects of good a<;tions alrciidy done 
(so T. If. irveen, Proleaomena*, p. 129), while many 
who champion free wdil do so to give some ground 
of hope t<o those who feel the burden of the past 
(mo W . .lames, Pragmatism, New York, HK)7, p. 
120). The jiroblein of freedom is neither a linguis- 
tic nor an ethically inditferent question. It is a 
permanent pruhlem of tliought. 

a. Ground of problem in human nature. — Kant 
has empliaKized the dilfereiice lietwecn man's theo- 
retical and his practical activitieK. Man, os intel- 
lectual, demands coherence in experience. From 
this |K>iiit of view, character is 'eiiipii'icaP ; i,e. it 
falls under tlie law of causation. Man belongs tc» 
the realm of Nature. But man, as moral, looks on 
himself as an 'intelligible* character, and ‘the 
intclliphle character has this prerogative over all 
other Ixungs that lie fixes his end for himsedf* 
( Werke, ed. Ilarlenstein, Leipzig, 1867-^8, iv. fUS). 
Viewed thus, man belongs to a realm of ends. 
AVIiutever may bo thought of Kant*s use of this 
distinction (see J. Ward, Th£ Realm of Ends, Lect. 


xiv., for a discussion both of its importance and 
of its liability to abuse), the distinction itself is 
recognized as important, and so 

* lor UM, an for Kmiil, the question of freedom takes the form of 

a deep-seated aTititbesM tietweeii the intereatii of the sdentiflo 
or inU'lUjctiial coiiisnouBnesii on the one hand, and tba moral 
and relipniis convictions of mankind oo the other ' (J. ^ih, A 
Stwlff o/ hthieal p. 345 f.). 

The moral life is a real part of human experience, 
and it must not be denied in the theoretic interests. 
Thin at once obviates many objections to freedom, 
(rt) When the jisychologist denies freedom, he does 
so in the the^iretic interest. i*syc)iulogy is in the 
third person, its point of view is that of the ^ec- 
tator{cf. If. Ilhfming, Outlines of Psychology, Eng. 
tr., 18U2, p. 345) ; morality is in the first person, its 
point of view is that of the agent. To raise the 
question of freedom at all is to transcend the 
ground of psycliolog^s unless, indeed, we get a 
lisychology, such as Boyce Gibson outlines in 
Personal Idealism (Lundoti, liH)2, pp. 136-192), 
that takes the inward point of view. — {h) In the 
same way arguments against freedom based on 
the law of the Conservation of Energy lose their 
force because such discussions arc cuirried on in 
a universe of discourse which IcavcK the moral 
attitude outside. — (r) It is quite true also that his- 
torians and stalistieintis are able to apiieal to uni- 
formities of experience duo to material conditions 
'without regard to the volition* of men (Buckle, 
iJist. of Civilization, 1867-68, p. 24), hut that is just 
the business of the statistician (cf. W. James, Will 
to Believe., p. 210 f., for a brilliant refutation of this 
objection). — {d) * We always explain the voluntary 
action of all men except ourselves on the principle 
of causation by character and circumstances ’'(H. 
Sidgwick, bk. i. ch. v. ). Sometimes we excuse our 
own acitioiiH on this principle, yet if one 
'really seek to excuse himself In the sequel, by iryltiK to show 
tliat it was tm]>osMiblo for a man with his parl.iciilar aiitcfvdents 
to act otherwise than he did, ho in roifarding tlic action entirely 
from an external and non-moral (which fur hiin in the circuni- 
stances is an iiniiioral) point of view’ (Prini^le rattison. The 
i*hilo»nphical HodicaU, ICiUn. 1007, p. 101 ; cf. p. 322). 

These and all Hiiiiilar attempts to deny freedom 
shatter on the moral consciousness. W. James, in 

• The Dilemma of Determinism * {op, cit. 145-183), 
has sliown by a series of arguments e rtmsequentiis 
how Detenninisni destroys the ineradicable moral 
instincts of man. Butler also dismissed Necessity 
irom the same point of view with a 'disrespect 
amounting to contempt’ (W, E. Gladstone, Studies 
Suhsitliary to ButleFs Works, Oxford, 1896, p, 268). 

The problem of freedom may thus bo said to be 
grounded in human nature. To discuss it is to 
raise the validity of the moral consciousness. It is 
a philo.soi»hical and theolo|;'ical question, not a 
question of physics or empirical psychology. 

The admission of a freedom from co-action or 
compulsion is not enough to satisfy the moral 
demand. To man in normal conditions this is not 
denied by any one. It may be impaired by disease, 
it may he limited by inadequacy of material, it 
may be compulsorily taken away, hut otherwise 
it is a common human possession. Such a power, 
however, is purely nun-moral. It does not distin- 
guish man fn>m life in general. But freedom has 
meaning only in reference to the moral nature of 
man, * It is the reason’s piostulate for the dictiL- 
mina of conscience’ (J. Duncan, Colloquia Peri^ 
paietWa, 1907, p. 30). 

Nor is it suhicient to view freedom as the action 
and reaction between character and environment. 
On this view, character is partly inherited, partly 
acquired, luit the nciiuired character is the inevit- 
able product of the inherited one. 'The w^hole 
man is inlterited, if we may use such a phrase’ 
(Leslie Stephen, Seiencs of Ethics, Ijond. 1882, p. 
289). Freedom may be thus regarded in the inter- 
ests of naturalism or of idealism. T. H. Green 
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does it in the latter interest. ‘ The action is as 
necessarily related to the character and circum- 
stances as any event to the sum of its conditions ' 
(Prolea,* |>, 120 ; cf. p. 129). Ijt>*;u*iilly, iii either 
OMO the moral consciousness is viuiiited. Ac<ford- 
ing to this view, things could nut ]H»sHibly have 
been otherwise; and praise and bliiriic, punisli- 
meut, obligation, and the hujio of progress are 
illusions. In short, the moral point oi view in dis- 
regarded. For, morally viewed, 

' action b not refioTed backward in time to t<he clrrumatauoea 
and |>redb|)oaitton« of which aa inolivcM it b the IPKitiinate out- 
come, but tlie man brici^ hb n(*.tion face to face witii a ** Thou 
■halt” which tie finds within him, and accordiiif? to its confnmi- 
itv or want of conformity with ihia bw he aiiprovea or condemns 
hui conduct ' (Priniplp Pattbon, 

We must take our stand on the moral nature of 
man ; and, while adinitting the prevalence of habit, 
the power of inlierited character, and tlie force of 
circumstances, and so refusing a liberum arhiirium 
indifferentiw which is dismissed now by indetcr- 
minists as a contradiction in terms (cf. Wendt, 
dcr chridL Lehre^ 19G), we at the same 
time have to determine whether the consciouMness 
that things could have been otherwise — tliat evil 
miglit lie abolisheil, that respoiisibility is a fivet, 
that punishment is not a fiction —is possible of 
vindication on any WeUatutchuuujig that can gain 
the respect of the reason. 'I'liis is the prohlem of 
Freedom. 

II. PniLosoPHY AND Frjse Will.^ 1 . Free 
Will and Naturalism. — Naturalism explains all 
Kealily in terms of matter and motion. It carries 
iiec'essity all through exjierionce. On this view, 
freedom has no incauing. So the philosopher who 
believes in free w'ill has to defend its {lossibility 
against this system. This can bo done (1) by an 
argument from consequences. 

*ThCRe who hold ** natiiralbni '* are bound to believe that 
every decblon ot which iniinkind have arrive«) ami every 
conNP(|upnt action . . . was dolprmliiwl liy tlm quantity and 
distrihiition of thp varioiiM foriiiif of mutter and energy whicii 
preceded the birth of the solar system* (A. J. Balfour, The 
Noundativne of 1805, p. 20). 

(2) The concept of the * Uniformity of Nature,* 
which is tlie foundation of Naturalisni, may lje 
shown to be not opposed to mental activity, but 
a fruit of it. It is a reflexion, in short, of the 
activity of the self into the realm of Nature -a 
metaphorical explanation of Nature in terms of 
human action. Natural laws are sy niliolic formube 
of explanat ion, not. ontological dogmas. They fail 
even to earmark individual cases in tlioir own 
snliere ; they are thoroughly inadequate to explain 
ail reality. This oflspriiig, then, of the furtive m'lf 
cannot be used to discredit its parent. (S) Again, 
in conscious life we find all along a subject os well 
as an object. T. H. Green has shown that know- 
ledge is inexplicable without a subject, lintiie’s 
sensationalism is inadequate to explain cognition, 
lint feeling and conation imply a subject also. 
For feeling and conation depend on interest and 
attention. James finds that the 'duration 

and intensity* of mental effort are not dependent 
on the object, but on the subject. He calls this an 
* indeTteiicient variable* at which science has to 
ntoy {Text- Jiffok of P^/chol(^yt N.Y., 1892, p. 455); 
but it is not so. it is only one phase of the 
activity of the subject w'hich is all along present. 
This we may call the psychological possibility of 
freedom, and 

*frao(loni is a permanent attitude of the comcioui subjeot, 
coiMciousneHs always implying a conscioasiiem of the subjuct's 
relative independence iu relation to the object that conditions 
but does not necessarily rcifulate iU activity * {Dermmal idaal- 
im, 161 f.). 

' This 'creative synthesis,’ which characterizes 
conscious life in general, is the distinguishing 
quality of moral lim in particular. For nere we 
are in the realm of ideals, of values which create 
and control activity. This is admitted by * Ideal- 


ism * and ' Pluralism ' alike as against Naturalism. 
How, then, do they explain this activity itself? 
What is their view of freedom ? 

2. Freedom and Absolutism. — The pn>lileiii of 
fremloiii arises when we ask : (I) What is the rela- 
tjon of the self to the character? (2) What is the 
relation of Isith — of a person — to Kealit}’* ? 

(1) AlMolutism lends to identify thu self and the 
ijliaracter. This is one result of equating the * real * 
and the 'rational,' hut it overlooks the fact that 
experience for us is not complete, and that the 
'ought to be* is not the 'is.* H. llcrgson has 
pointed out that there is another and a truer way 

•f looking at tilings. 

'llencv iherp are finally two different rpUoh. one of wlilcli In, 
as It were, Uie external projvninn of (lu> otlier, Uh spatial and, 
so to Hjieak, wHiinl rt-presieiiUiLioii. We rvaeh I he former by 
deep iiilrt^Npci'Uon, which leiide us f.o ^ruHp nur inner states as 
living: thiniTM. cnnHtnntly Weurninir, ue Hiates not anienahle to 
inuaHiire, whirli pvniiealo one aiinihvr and of whieh the stio- 
u'ssion ill diirAlion has nnlidni^ in ooniitinn with Juxtaixwition 
in liomoiieiirotm si>a(*«. lliil the luoinentH at whlr.h we thus 
|{m»p ourwrlvcH are rare, and that is jum wiiv we are rarely 
tree. The (irreater imrt of the time ue live oiitMido ourselves 
, . . we ** are acUil *' rather than aot unreel v cs, Tvi act freely is 
to n>oover itoMetmion of oneHelf, and Ui cet. hack into pure 
duration ' ('rone and Free Will, Kii^. tr., p. ;^'U f.). 

it is not simply, however, h}' deep ititrospcelioii 
that this hanpens. It takes place also when wo 
obey great ideals. On this view, the self, though 
manifested in the present cliariwtiM', is greater 
than it. Hence it is possible for sudden changes 
of character txi take places to make anew Ijc.ginniiig. 
The evil past can be traiiHforincd, and ita very 
memory may lie an iiispiiut ion in its own undoing ; 
while the past, in so far as it is of value, is iiiaile 
a ground of further developiiiciit (cf. lloyce (Ubsoii, 
Jlufhlf Kurken's 7Va/rM*o/;A?/ of Lifc^ Ijond. IIKKJ, 
l>. 27 1.). We iiold, then, tlint the self acts teleo- 
logically on its own charact^sr, r.e. it acts through 
ideals. The mechanisin of cliaractcr it either 
accepts or iiiodiiies and turns into new chaiitiels 
for new pur{MiKes. The mechiiniiuil and iniclligilile 
worlds of Kant are tlius brought togctdicr in the 
unity of a growing perHonality — free, yet using its 
freeuoiii in ordered calculable ways. 

(2) Absoliitisiii tends to make the self a phase of 
lleality. In fact, the self in this system is in a 
HtaU; of unstable c.qui librium. 1 is essential fcatiii-es 
are either projecteil into the social order or sub- 
limated iiiU) the Absolute Experience. We have 
seen how on the first view freedom is attenuated. 
On the second view we have tlic iicosinisiii of 
Spinoza, which can give no place to frccdoiu except 
UN the rhj’^tlim of the Divine life (cf. ,1. Seth, 879- 
886, for a criticism of tliis view of freedom). 

3. Pluralism and Freedom.— Pluralism recogtiizos 
the distinction lietween tiie self anti the charaider. 
Freedom is its w'atchword ; but, as ex]»ouiuletl by 
some, the objective clement in experieiice is iindur- 
valiicd. As a reaction against Naturalism it 
makes truth wholly pragmatic. Nature is ab- 
solutely plastic. There are no laws there till we 
make them. The world is an fiiretpov, ami chance 
guvems all Kvfiepp^^ irdrra). This ‘ Tychisin,* 
however, errs in overlooking the jiersistence of 
character. For, even in the case ufa Binner coti- 
vertfxl, his past U recognized somehow as his own. 
Moreover, civilization and Nature, impersonal and 
mechanical in sunie sense, are yet the very media 
through which the self acts. Moral ideals, again, 
though self -accepted, have the characteristic of uni- 
versality. We are in danger here of laying exclu- 
sive stress on a bare activity of the subject. Ibit 
this is not enough ; objectivity and unity are hUo 
required. These are given us in the pliysical otuI 
{isychical orders in which onr freedom workn a« well 
OR in the universality of the moral ideal itself. 

We have already attempted to give a view of 
the freedom of the subject in relation to the 
character. What is this freedom iu relation to 
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oatward reality ? This is the most living problem 
in modern metaphysies. It involves not only the 
relation of man to Nature, but that of Nature to 
God and of man to God. i 

Freedom touches the problem in m far as the ' 
power of obeying the moral imperative is conr ! 
oeriie<i, and elms it postulates at least that the 
iiiechanisin of Nature must not be either indifferent 
or hostile to its own teleological activity. Tho 
difficulty of the problem is increased by the fact 
that between man and Nature there is what 
Comte called Vhumanitt, t.c. Nature as modelled 
by man. 

This aspect of Nature is the hope of the moral 
oonscioiisneHs^that all Nature is in reality a fit 
voliicJc of spirit. When moral endeavour has 
already done so much to make the world familiar 
and subservient, may it not do all ? On the other 
y hitirmniU often fills moral endeavour with 
despair. For liero progress against evil customs 
aticl perverse institutions seems to ho helpless • and 
oven customs and institutions, good in themselves, 
hinder progress when taken as final resting-places 
of the living spirit. 

I'he relation of persons to Nature, then, is 
actually one noithor of freedom nor of blavery ; 
but, ideally at least, moral efl'ort demands that 
Nature become a fit niechaiiisin for realizing worthy 
ends. This suggests that much of Vhuinaniti (in 
the Comtian sense) must and can be subverted : it 
doits not imply, however, Lliat Nature itself is 
inherently opposed to freedom ; for mechanism 
here may become media of purposive acts (cf. 
li. II. Lotze, Kug* tr,, Kdin. 1S85, 

i. 201 ; and IT. Bergson, Crnatioa Eooluiivn^ Kng. 
tr., Lond. 1011, for tho relation between persons 
and Nature)- 

III. FliHM WILL Ayo raifOLOOy.— Theology 
refers everything to God. Its j^rcat danger in so 
doing is that f/lie personal attitude inherent in 
moral experience may be submerged. It is always 
diflieiilt to do justice to God and man (cf. Pringle 
Pabtison, / 1 tujfelmnism and Personality, hom\. 18S7, 
p. 153). Mail’s moral nature is threatened from 
this side even more than from the side of Nature, 
because, while the moral life rises up in self- 
defence against Nature, it feels secure in depend- 
ence oil the Divine. 

The religious consciousness assorts Ixith the 
sovereignty of God and the freedom of man. 
Pharisaic *ludaisra held both views side by side 
(Jos. BJ 11. viii. 14), and St. Paul (Bo 9. 10) em- 
phasizes now the one, now the other. To do this 
IS more important for morals than to do violence 
to either in the interests of ]>reiiiature synthesis. 
St. Paul did not neglect t he individual attitude. 

'Tha ethical tieiiae of reB|KitiHfhlljty, the energy for struggle 
and the liisrtplliio of will was not partUysed or absorbed In 
case by \m ooiisciousiiess of rodcriiption and his profound 
sgnlual^experleiices'CJ. Weiss, PautamiJetua, Kitg. tr., Lond. 

St. Paul, however, did nor, deal with free will 
from the standpoint of an insiilaticd individual. 
The latter from the religious point of view is an 
enf riitionis. Every man is related to God, and is — 
within the movement of history — open to influences 
of sin and grace. For St. Paul, God is the author 
of his redemptive experiences: they are not the 
eftbet of Ills free choice ; they came to him from 
God. But they arc not opposed to free choice. 
They are a gift ; they are also a task. 

Within the individiiat religious experience, free- 
dom thus tends to coalesce with necessity ; this 
freedom is not power to do anything inrcsjiective 
of character, nor is this necessity ^diysical coercion. 
This is tho felix neeessUas boni of Augustine (cf. 
Lather’s Freiheit tines Chrisicntnenschent oiiening 
paragraphs). This freedom is perfect in Giod. It 
ts tiie non posse ptccare of a iioly character. In 


man it is a procressive attainment nnitnred by the 
Holy Spirit. The sovereignty of God is thus 
essential to this freedom because it means the 
conservation of spiritual values, and it mves the 
individual certainty of moral victory while it frees 
him from the tyrannv of sin and Uie world. 
Negatively, it is freedom from sin ; positively, 
freedom for righteousness. 

It was in the intorestB of this ideal freedom that 
Luther and Calvin tended to neglect its natural 
basis in man’s moral nature (cf. J. Oman, Tho 
FrohUm of Faith (md Freedom. London, 19()6, 
p. 14). This ideal freedom (cf. T. H. Green, Works, 
li. 308 f., for philosophical cognates) is not on 
attained reality in religious experience. * A power 
of choice is not thought of in this frocdoin, but a 
state of the most fixeii and settled decision for 
(iod* (J, Muller, Christinn Doetrino of Sin, ii. 12). 
Hence, till we reach that ideal, we need a concep- 
tion of freedom to represent present experience. 
* “ Freedom in a world already perfect could 
only mean freedom to he worse, and who could be 
so insatie as to wish that?’ (W. James, Prag- 
matism, New York, 1907, p. 120). 

Can God’s S(»vereignty bo reconciled with such a 
freetiom of choice as we remiire? It cannot if 
God’s absoluteness is asserted without qiialifica- 
tiun ; then the moral life becomes unintelligible. 
Butler has warned ns against speculating on how 
God ought to reveal Himself. We ought rather to 
find out how He has revealed Himself. So, God’s 
absoluteness must bo approached from experience. 
The defect of Angus tinianism and Calvinism is 
that they start from a knowledge of God’s absolute- 
ness alH>ve experience, deduce logically from this 
eternal decrees, and so explain itidivitlua] ex^ieri- 
eiice. Wc must start from experience, hi>weveT; 
and, doing so, tho problem is to reconcile God’s 
absoluteness in grace with man’s freedom. If 
we deny the latter, we deface man ; if wc deny 
the former, we are in a world wdiich is a moral 
chaos, where ideals have no reality that can lie 
dex^ended on, >vherc the holiest hopes of men may 
never be satisfiod. The history of Free Wifi 
within theology is an oscillation betM'cen iliese two 
interests. The Greek Church had tf> conserve 
human freedom against tho Gnostic fatalism, with 
three fixed unalterable tyf^es of men (x>nou- 
matic, psychic, hylic). This was done in such a 
way as to obscure the distinction between nature 
ana CTaco. AiigustliiioniBra, again, made an im- 
passable gulf between the moral consciousness of 
res)x>n8ib]lity and tlie new life of grace. In any 
attempted reconciliation botli interests must lie 
conserved. 

1 . Freedom and Omnipotence.— Tt is not enough 
to admit freedom in civilibus or in moralibus and 
deny it in spiritualibus. Tiiat is not the way to 
safeguard religious experience. So even Calvinists 
like Chalmers, who adopt the Edwardcan position, 
insist on their right to make a free gospel offer (of. 
T. Chalmers, Glasgow, 1849, ix. 312 f.). It 

may bo said that this is sxieculatively inconsistent, 
and it is so because God’s omnipotence is logically 
started from instead of being explained .from 
exi>erienco. The power to embrace God’s offer of 
salvation must be granted to man. The difficulty 
is created by starting with an individual cut loose 
from God, by separating tho roD $f$v from 

the r6 OlKeiv in man. But that is not thinkable. 
God is Lliere all along, though only in the religious 
life is IT is power graciously accepted. Hence the 
freedom theology requires for man is freedom in a 
universe where God is active, and wiiere man is 
active too. In short, this is not a ‘ block universe,* 
but a realm of ends realized in God, realizable by 
man within the limits of his finiteness, opposable 
by man also within these limits. No oiner view 
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of freedoTn can satisfy the moral demand as it 
shows itself negatively in guilty and positively in 
responsibility for future obedience. 

2. Freedom and Omniscience. — Nor can we be 
satisfied with a bare foreknowledge unrelated to 
experience. It is true that, on the human analogy, 
we have foreknowledge of one’s action withimt 
being its efficient cause ; and so some theologians 
(RotTie, Martensen ; of. Gladstone, op. cit. 273, 
and Jowett, Epistle9 of St. Paul^ 1894, ii. 370) 
have regarded tlie Divine prescience as the logical 
knowledge of everything apart from any causal 
connexion with anything ; but we are in danger 
here of lapsing into the Epicurean view of Oi»d 
as careless of mankind. Again, thinkers {e.g. 
Koyoe) have regarded God*s knowlecli^ as tiiiiC' 
less, as 'knowledge at one glance oi the whole 
of tho teinporal order’ {The World and the 
IndividucU, Eond. 1900, ii. 374 ; cf. J. Ward, The 
Eealm of Ends, p. 313 f., for a criticism). Both 
these views err in not relating God's knowledge to 
human experience, bat it is just this relation that 
is of reli^ouH value. Uelipion demands God’s 
activity all tliroiigh. but it demands tins in liar- 
mony with morality. ITcuea it si^aks of God 
changing Ills mind, of God delaying tiis judgments 
when men repent. Tn short, it aumits a }>ossible 
change in tho course c»f history dependent somehow 
on hiiiiian action. The very essence of the re^ 
ligions claims — ^repentance, new oliedhinco— -does 
not postulate a cIochxI universe in which God is 
fettered or man predetermined either by omni- 
potence or omniscience. While God must thus be 
actively aware of all possibilities, and cannot be 
surprised, or flis pu^oses ultimatt^ly frustrated, 
yet there is within this real contingency. 

Thus it is possible to have a view of God’s 
foreknowledgo wdiicli is iniinanently present and 
lovingly active all through, but wwks in accord 
with noly purposes. This view, with all its diffi- 
culties, seems to us to safeguard God’s freedom in 
Nature, t(» substantiate His continual efficiency in 
grace, and yet to conserve man’s resrionsibility. It 
js the task of tlieolopy to furnish a Weltanschauung 
consistent with both these positions. 

Cf. also the urtt. Election, Katk, Lihertakiak- 

ISM ANP NKCESSITARIANISM, PREDESTINATION, 
8YNEROTSM. 
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FRIENDLY ISLANDS.— See Tongan Ke- 
LIGJON. 

i For Hamilton and Mill, see art. UssaTARiAinsM arii Nbobssi- 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—!. The theory 
of mutual aid. — Friendly Sooietien arc iuHt ituiiciis 
formed fur tlic purpose of niutiml iiiMiiraiicc, and 
have l)cen one ot the chief inoann employed liy the 
working clasaeo for providing against tlic rinks of 
sickness, old age, and funeral expenses. I'hc in- 
mloquacy of purely private providence to cope with 
the uncertainties of life ana health among working 
people has been reoctgniBcd from very early times, 
while religious and social fraternities have every- 
where devoted some attention to guarding their 
members from losses due to these viciHsitudes. The 
Greek tpavos appears frequently to have undertaken 
provident functions, and the mediieval gild in 
Germany and England usexl its * liox ’ or * chest ’ 
for the pur[H)se of assisting inemhers in distress. 
Grants of burial money 'were a remarkably* general 
feature of such fraternities, even when the cominon 
purse was used mainly for feasting, or when the 
primary object of asHoeialion whs the control of 
a craft. Soiitn writers, indeed, assert that the 
modem Friendly Society is an actual dcHC!cn(lant 
of the nietiiawal gild ; but, except for some similari- 
ties in their fraternal functions and the fact that 
the English gilds dee4iyed alRuit the time when 
Friendly Societies took their rise, there is little to 
warrant the belief in any direct connexion. Feast- 
ing, attendance at funerals of members, solemn 
entrance oaths, contributions to the * 1k>x,’ proces- 
sions to cbnrcl), and assistwee in times of distress, 
w'ero common characteristics of fraternities of all 
kinds, and the fact that they appear in the earlier 
Friendly Societies docs not sumce to prove that 
these institutions had any organic relation to the 
gilds, rossibly the customs of the gilds had an 
influence upon those of the Friendly Hocictips. but 
evidence for any closer connexion is lacking in 
England, although in Scotland, where the gilds 
continued in existence to a later period, some of 
them gradually merged into Friendly Societies as 
tli^ lost their trailc privileges. Cf. art. Gilds. 

The Friendly Society is not a mere institution 
for promoting thrift. It must be sluirply dis- 
tinguished from Savings Banks, Building Societies, 
and similar organizations, which have allbixled 
facilities for investment in small sums to the 
working classes. Its ditrerentiating characteristic 
is that of mutual insurance as contrasted with 
individual investment, and in some important 
res|>ectB the security and welfare of the (loniribu- 
tor may lie more adeciuately promoted by becoming 
a member of a Frioiiuly Society than by defiositing 
small savings in a bank. Death, though certain, 
may come early or late. Sickness may fall upon 
one before he has had time to make any savings 
cximmensiirato with the burden ; to another, who 
has saved more, it may be so protracted as to cton- 
sume all his reserve long before he is again fit for 
work ; to a third it may not come for twenty or 
thirty years, and even then may be of brief dura- 
tion. Old ago, again, when the earning power 
ceases, is reached oy a minority, and it may or 
may not be protracted in any particular case. 
Mutual insurance meets these contingencies as 
individual saving can seldom do, because the un- 
certainties of life and health for a single person 
may be almost translated into certainties when a 
lar^ number of persons are concenied, so that, 
instead of taking account of tlie extreme possi- 
bility of the partifUilar case, it is necessary only to 
pr(Ha,*ed on the basis of avera^ probabilities. 

Many men could not possibly save snificient to 
maintain themselves even on the barest necessaries 
of life during a protracted old age ; still more could 
not do so witliout undergoing very great privation 
during their working years. As it is also prob- 
lematical whether they will ever reach old age, it 
may be quite unwise in some cases for them to 
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undor;;o thi*. cliMrninfort of Having iimch for ihia 
piirp08t% partioulurly if that would reduce their 
liroHcnt indurttrial cfliciency or retard the develop' 
nienl of their fnmilieH. Jhit if, on a calculation of 
uvcra^fc pruhahilitics of life in that ewicial cloHe, it 
can he rIiowh that a contribution of a few pence a 
week from nil will auflice to jirovide for the super- 
annuation of thoHc who do attain a f^ivon af(e, it 
may well within the nieanH (»f moat of them to 
pay on thiH basis of average probabilities, although 
jt wonhl be unwise to save on the iiHsiniiptioii of 
the ext teme possibility of the individual case. 

"riie risk of illness is prucisely siiiillar. Any 
individual may be middeiily stricken down with a 
hiiig illness or even ]icrinaneiit dlHableiiient, and 
few working men could by private thrift provide 
against this extreme possihility ; w'hile even a 
hrief illness may <»ccur he, fore suiricient has been 
saved tci iiieet it. Ilut provision for the average 
]>robabilities may conn; within the reach of the 
vast majority. 'Vhe iiiut mil iiisnrnnco of rrieiidly 
Societies is biased upon this ]»riiiciple of average 
proliahilities ; and, while ensuring systematic con- 
tri hut ions from each member, it also ahares tiio 
risk niiioiig ti large groiiit. 

2. Recent growth oi scientific methods. — Al- 
though there has always heeti iiiipti<*it in Friendly 
Society imtivities some recognition of the principle 
of average pro hahiJi ties, the imtiiarinl data by 
which to calculate the jiropcr contrihntions and 
licnetitH are a late develojuiieut. 'I'lie tact that 
certain contingemues occur with rcniarkrihlc regu- 
larity, when suUicicntly large mini hers of |»erson8 
are coiisid(*rcd, may be generally known before 
even approximate estiniutos of the degree of fre- 
qiieiicy (‘an be made. Jiiit, when account is taken 
of the further circumstance tijat mortality and 
sickness \ ary according to the occ.npatioiis,* i»eon- 
oniic conditions, and liabitH of the peojih*, ho that 
a table which is appro]>riate to a certain class or 
trade cannot forthwith be applied without modi- 
licatioii to quite a dilVenuit section of the popula- 
tion, it is Hcan'ely Hiirprising to find that a host of 
early Friendly Societies worked almost at random, 
and yielded a dismal story of ins<dvency and in- 
ability to meet the obligations which they had 
imdertaken. For a few yt'ars, while the iiieiiihers 
were mainly at the hearth icst periods of life, the 
Societies would appear to tlourish ; but it Siam be- 
came iiianif(*st that, as the average age iri(;n*ased, 
the contributions and levies W(;re insunicient to 
meet the; liiglu^r risks, and dissolution pnjicisoly at 
the period when the needs of the incjiiibers were 
greatest lias been the melancholy experience of 
thousands of these institutions. Many of them 
had so little appreciation of the factors to be 
allowed for in the calculation of risks, that they 
proceeded on the assumption that a contribution 
from each ineiiiher which sufliced to tn(‘et the out- 
lay on licnelits during the first year would also 
Huthce perniuiiently to cover all claims. It was 
not understAxid that the risks are largely pro- 
spective, so that even a Society with an accumul- 
ated fund might not bo actnarially solvent. A 
valuation of its assets and liabilities might well 
show a dclicieiicy. A Friendly Stxde.ty is in a 
sound financial position only when the sum of ito 
cxiMing funds and the present value, of the future 
contributions of its existing members equals or 
exceeds the present value of the benefits which 
those members may he expec4.cd to claim in the 
future, together with any expenses of management. 
The value of these prospective heneiits depends 
upon appropriate estimates of sickness and mortal- 
ity, wliich, again, depend ti{Hin such factors as the 
age of the nicmliers ; and, similarly, the present 
value of proB]iectiv6 coiitrihutions is dependent 
upon the expectation of life at ditrerent ages, as 


well as upm the rate of interest. It follows that 
a premium adequate to cover the risks must vary 
with the age of the entrant if the Society is to be 
|Hjrmanent ; and, in order to protect itself from an 
a(*cuiiiu1ation of bad risks, a voluntary Society 
nmst also refuse to admit individuals who do not 
give evidence of normal health. Periodically it 
should make a tliorough valuation of its assets 
and liabilities ; and, if this reveals a deliciency, 
arrangements should be made either to raise the 
premiums or to lower the benefits, since persistence 
m the old course will load to eventual insolvency. 

In the light of these general principles it is easy 
to account for tho failures so abundantly manifest 
in the history of Friendly Societies. Ignorance of 
the actuarial factors, someiiiiies coriibitied with 
dLshoncst.y of officials, led to sod disapiiointment 
among the thrifty ialxiuring ]ioopln who sought to 

I irovide against the risk of pauperism through ili- 
icalth and old age. There arc still many small 
Friendly Societies in existence which cannot stand 
lieforc a valuation test, and every year adds a few 
of them (o tlie long list of disasters. As, however, 
t.he long exi»cricn(‘e of some of the largest societies 
has been aiiaiy/.ed liy competent actuaries and 
m.ailc available to tlie public, soiiiid statistical 
lint a have acoumubited, and a proper apjircciation 
i>f the elements which must enter the calculations 
lias become more widely diflnsed. On the -whole, 
there has lioen a marked iiiii>roveiiient both in 
methods and in stability during the last thirty 
years. 

3. Historical development and legislative re- 
cognition. -The oldest existing Friendly Society 
is the United (hmeral Sea Ilox of Jlorrow'stounuless 
in SfMitland, which was founded in 1034. In 
Kngland, it is interesting to note that the Societies 
which (;aii trace their history fiirtlicst back are 
those founded alxmt the beginning of the ISth 
cent, by the Huguenot refugees in .Spitalfields. 
Some of the earliest Societies were confined to 
workers in a particular trade, while otliers hod 
distiiK'iively religious restrmtums, as in the case 
of the Society of Linbil, founded in 1708, in which 
tlie inemherH must Ix^.lotig to the church of Uintot 
and he gixxl ProtestaiiLs, loyal to Queen Anne. 
These were all isolated local a.ssociations, and 
before the end of the ISth cent, such Societies had 
grown up in nearly every part iif Great Ilritain. 
There are proserv^ in the Ilritish Museum the 
rules of a large number of these small clubs cent- 
ring about NcwcastlC'Oii-Tyne in the second half 
of the 18th cent, ; and there is abundant evidence 
that in most districts .such organizations were then 
meeting at the village ale-houses, and included a 
hiTge pro(>ortioii of the p>t)ulation. Tho social 
an (I convivial side appears to iiave been pronounced, 
and one of the earli<sst roferonoes to them in the 
feitatutc hook descriluss them as ‘ societies of good 
fellow'shi]!.* 

Meanwhile there arose a new class, distinct from 
the local sick chibs, which has now become in 
some respects the most important form of Friendly 
Society, viz. the Affiliated Order, owing its in- 
spiration mainly to F rceniasonry (|/. v. ), anu borrow- 
ing from tliat movement its rites and ceremonies, 
setrret signs, and gorgeous costumes. Of greater 
moment 18 the fact l.hat the Orders adopted the 
model of Freemasonry in their organization of 
local branches or lodges; and, though the chief 
emphasis at first was conviWal, by the end of 
the 18th cent, the Free Gardeners, Oddfellows, 
Ihniids, Fore.stcrs, and Comical Fellows had 
developed into Friendly Societies with many 
branches. 

The growing importance of the associations led 
to a general interest in them and a desire to aflurd 
them a better legal status, and to this end in 1793 
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there wms earried thrcmsh aa *Act for the en- 
ocramgement of Friendly Booieties** which granted 
to them valuable privileges on condition of sub- 
mitting their rules to the approval of the justices 
in Quarter Sessions. While a large number of 
local societies were enrolled and obtained a definite 
legal status under this Act, the Aliiliated Orders 
were boinff repressed by other legislation aimed 
at Secret TUxsieties whose members took any oath 
not required by law. Hitherto the enrolment of 
Societies under the Act had not Testricted their 
financial management, and there were growing 
complaints of their instability and failure. In 
1819, Parliament attempted to deal with this phase 
of tlie problem by reuuirinfi[ the justices, before 
confirming the tables of contributions and benefits, 
to see that they had been approved, by at least 
two persons who were professional actuaries or 
persons skilled in calculation, as fit and proper 
according to the most correct calculation of which 
the nature of the case would admit. Yet this 
bold attempt to secure financial soundness had 
little effect in practice. On the one hand, there 
was nothing to prevent Societies from operating 
without beaming enrolled the justices, and 
any stringent requirements of this nature simply 
led to a decrease in registration. On the other 
hand, 'persons skilled in calculation’ in practice 
frequently meant village schoolmasters ana others 
who had no special training for the work, so that 
numerons Societies were still enrolled without 
sound financial bases. 

In 1829, provision was made for central regis- 
tration, a barrister being appointed to examine 
the rales of Societies; wnuo, instead of the 
approval of the financial tables by two skilled 
persons, it was simply required that the justices 
should be Hatisfiod that the tables could be Mopted 
' witli safety to all parties concerned. ’ This meant, 
in effect, that tlie attempt to procure financial 
soundness by legislation was relaxed ; and in 1834 
even this mild tirovision was repealed, so tliat 
thereafter the Societies could adopt whatever 
rules, benefits, and levies they pleased, so long as 
the barrister certified that they contained nothing 
oontrary to law. After this. Parliament vacillated 
on the question. In 1846, when a registrar took 
the place of the barrister, he was required to 
obtain an actuarial certificate before registering 
a Society ; and it was enacted for the first time 
that every registered Society should be valued 
once in five years. But in 1860 these provisions 
were repealeu, and in the amended Act of that 
year no arrangement for valuation was demanded, 
while a distinction was drawn between oertifi^ 
and registered societies. The former had their 
tables approved by a qualified actuary, while 
others were merely registered; but in point of 
fact very few Societies sought to obtain certifica- 
tion, and in 1866 a new lepming and oonsolidating 
Act abandoned all pretence to regulation of the 
finanoial tables of the Societies. 

By this time the Affiliated Orders, which had 
been studionsly ignored by the Friendly Society 
legislation until 1860, began to be recognized, 
though prior to 1875 they oould register onW as 
if aami branch were a separate organization. They 
were the pioneera in aeouring financial stability 
by voluntary methods. The Manchester Unity 
of Oddfellows made a complete valuation of au 
its branches in 1870, and a partial valuation was 
made by the Order of Druids, thns paving the 
way for the provisions of the Act of lo75, which, 
iunspite of later amendments and oonsolidations, 
contained almost ail the chief legislative regulations 
affecting I^endly Societies before the Hationid 
Insnranoe Act of 1911 came into force. Regis- 
tration remained optional, and no endeavour was 
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made to impose upon Sodeties actnarially sonnd 
tables. Societies are still registered even if they 
charge small subscriptions and promise absurdly 
large benefits. But a registered Society cumes 
under the obligations of making an annual return 
to the registrar and of undergoing a quinquennial 
i^iluation. This publicity conduoea in some 
measure to financial soundness, although a Society 
which shows a deficiency in its valnation is not 
struck off the register, and is not compelled to 
raise its levies or lower its benefits unless the 
members decide to do so. Yet this method enables 
tlie members to ascertain the financial condition 
of the Society, and to remedy any defects if they 
BO desire. Also, if a certain proportion of the 
members request it, the registrar must appoint an 
inspector to examine into tlie atl'airs of the Society, 
or must call a special mooting of members; 
though, again, the inspector may merely report, 
and the members are at liberty to disrogara bis 
statements or suggestions. If a Society becomes 
insolvent, members may apply to the registrar to 
wind up its affairs. 

4 . Membership and funds.— Although a Friendly 
Society thus surrenders little of its independence 
1 ^ becoming registered, there are still very 
many small local Societies whic.h have not taken 
advantage of the legislation, and it is to be feared 
that most of them would show serious deficiencies 
in a valuation. The registered Societies, how- 
ever, have become stronger, numerically and 
financially, since the paming of the Act of 1876. 
A large number of diU'erent organizations may 
register as Friendly Societies, moluding those 
which provide by voluntary subscriptions of 
members against such diverse risks as snipwreok, 
loss of tools by fire, or insurance of cattle; but 
those may here be neglected. Three groups of 
organizations account for 94 per cent of the total 
membership, and for 96 per cent of the accumu- 
lated funds, of all kinds of registered Friendly 
Societies in the United Kingdom. The growth of 
their membership and funds from 1877 to 19U9 is 
shown in the following table; but it should be 
remarked in this connexion that many iiidividoals 
are counted more than once, sinc*« it is not un- 
common for a skilled workman to be a member 
of two Societies. 



Nuoilier of Members. 



Amount of Funds. 


1877 

1900 

1877 

1000 

QiUentlug 

Ainilated 

Orders 

Ordinary 

Beetles 

2,4S».068 

6,820,104 

£1,172,808 


l,688,Zie 

2,703,007 

£7,762,060 

£27,167,636 

1,287,070 

0,620,630 

£6,211,062 

£20.087,862 1 


5 . Burial clubs.— The Collecting Societies, which, 
while registered as Friendly Societies, are bIw 
regulated by a Special Act of 1896, may be said 
broadly to deal with a poorer section of the popu- 
lation than do the other organizations, and to 
insure only for burial money. In 1909 they were 
63 in unmner, and had a larger membership than 
the other two groups oombin^ ; but their relative 
importance is diminished if regard is had to the 
amount of tlieir accumulated funds and to the foot 
that, as a rule, they do not provide for sickness or 
old age. Moreover, the majority of the members 
are young children. The wort done by those 
Societies w very similar to that of the Industrial 
Assurance Companies, which do an cnormoiw 
bosinesB in petty death policies; and from the 
standpoint of thnft they are subject to the same 
oriticism of high cost of management. Here, as 
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in BO many other canes^ the poor have to pro- 
portionally macb more than the well-to-do tor the 
tienefilB they receive. The premiums are collected 
W oanvasBerB at the housea of the inBared* and 
the cost of this and of general adminiatration 
absorbfi about one-half of the oontributions, so 
that for every penny invested for his own benefit 
the member pays another penny to agents and 
officials. Three Collecting Societies, the Royal 


with a salutary central control. The lodge man- 
am its own altairB in an area sufficiently small to 
admit of thorough supervision and social life, thus 
providing an excellent unit for friendly relations, 
political training, and discussion, as well as for 
checking malingering ; while the lodm are usually 
CTouped into distriots in which the claims for 
funeral money are equalized and the accumulated 
funds invested to better advantage than could be 




of members, leaving under one million to the 
remaining sixty Societies. The accumulated funds 
appear to be very small relatively to the memlier- 
siiip, but, in fact, a very high proportion of those 
wlio become members cease after a time to con- 
tribute, and the membership lapses. Thus, in the 
year 19CKI, 2,124,700 new members were admitted 
to Collecting Societies, 120,041 members died, 
wliile no fewer than 1,556,865 memliers lapsed in 
the single year. The melancholy conclusion at 
which the investigator arrives is tnat a large part 
of the memborshiii is temporary, and never obtains 
any return for tne premiums. That there is a 
clamant need for the institution of a system of 
Hinall insurances for payments at death, in which 
the poor would receive benefits commensurate 
with the premiums, is manifest to all who have 
practical a<;quaintance with the lives of the poor ; 
out, BO long as the contributions have to be 
collected in pence from door to door every week, 
there seems to l»e little chance of meeting this 
need. Nor are the cost of management and the 
number of lapses the only drawbacks. Despite 
the small nnmbor of Collecting Societies, there 
are almost every year some that collapse after 
obtaining the money of the poor. Speculative 
assurances on the lives of persons in which the 
contributor has no real interest are believed to 
be frequent, although they are contrary to law. 
Sometimes, too, there is said to be uanger to 
infant life in the practice of insuring babies, 
though for a ohild under five years of age the 
maximum payment at death is fixed ^ law at 


delegates from the lodges, to levy sums from the 
lodges to meet the funeral expenses when they 
occurred ; but latterly this has developed into a 
system of charging premiums from eaoh lodge in 
accordance with the age-constitution of the mem- 
bers. Above these there is the central body, or 
general meeting of dele^tes from the districts 
and lodges, whioh is either held permanently in 
some city or moves from place to place. This 
' high court,’ or * movable committee, '’^seeures cap- , 
able men for the guidance of the Order, makes | 
general rules whioh the lodges must observe often ; 
prescribes the rates of oontribution, and adminiB- \ 
tors a central fund for the aid of branches that are \ 
in difficulties, when it is deemed advisable to render \ 
such assistance. This, however, does not amount ' 
to a guarantee of the solvency of eaoh lodge by the 
central body. The relative unportance oi the dif- 
ferent forms of benefit is indicated by the fact that 
out of nearly £20,000,000 paid to the members of 
the Ancient Order of Foresters during the thirty 
years from 1876 to 1905, 72 per cent was devoted 
to sick pay for the maintenance of members during 
illness, 12 per cent to medical aid, and 16 per cent 
to funeral allowances. 

The group designated ’Ordinary Friendly So- 
cieties’ mcludes a great variety of bodies, from the 
smiUl local benefit dub to the centralized dass, the 
strongest of which is the Hearts of Oak, with a 
mcmliership of over 300,000 in 1900. The central- 
ized Societies dispense all benefits from the head 
office, and they are unable to check malingering so 
efficiently as a local society or branch, since they 
must depend solely on the — 


Societies induce some provision for burial, and for out the aid of the visitations of fellow-meinbers. 
small benefits to survivors, among a poor and Conseouently, the rate of sickness, even in the best 
improvident olass who would otherwise remain centralized Society, is in excess of that experienced 
untouched by the institutions for thrift. by the Foresters or Oddfellows, whore the local 

6. Sickness insurance by Friendly Societies. — court or lodge provides against fraud. There are 
The Affiliated Orders provide for sickness as weU also local Societies confined to particular trades, 
as sums at death, and frequently for superannna- especially among miners and railway servants, 
tion and other minor risks. Their aggregate funds Societies of juveniles and of females. Moreover, in 
are higher than those of the other two groups, addition to the membership shown in the foregoing 
although their membership is the lowest. They table, there are a neat many village clubs and 
(iiller from the Collecting Societies in the following county Societies that have not registered and, 
important respeots. (1) They administer sickness therefore, do not enter the returns, 
benefits, whicii it is generally impossible for a 7* Dividing Societies. — Some of the small So- 
Colleoting Society to uudertake because of the oieties still adhere to the primitive method of 
supervision required as a check to malingering, dividing the surplus each year among the members. 
These benefits usually include medical aid, as w^ They charge weekly sums, frequently higher than 
as the more important grants of weekly sums to those levied by other Friendly Societies, pay sick- 
members who are ill and, consequently, incapable ness benefits to the members who may be ill during 
of earning. (2) They are organized on a basis of the year, and divide the remaining funds among all 
self-government by the insured, while the Colleot- the members at the end of the year, cjunrying for- 
ing Societies are managed by a hierarohy of paid ward only a small reserve. Sueh Societies, some- 
ol&ials. Consequently, the expenses of manage- times called 'tontines’ and 'slate elubs,’ appeal 
mont are about 10 per cent of the receipts as con- very strongly to the working classes in some parte 
trasted with 60 per cent in the Collecting Societies, of tne country ; but they obviously lead a preoari- 
(3) They permit of a common bond among the ous existence, from the fact that .they Have no 
members, who meet in the local lodges, courts, accumulated funds and virtually begin anresh every 
tents, or divisioni^ for social purposes and for the year. From the standpoint of insurance tliis is a 
discussion of topics relating to their general wel- very questionable method, for the older members 
fare. are liable to be left out of the Society precisely 

These advantages are generally found in the when their sickness is greatest. Though there 
ordinary or single Friendly SocieUes as well as in may be no intention to dismiss every year the 
the Affiliated Orders ; but the latter have the dis- members who have become burdimsome to the 
tinctive merit of supplementing local independenoe funds, it generally happens in practice ; for, if they 
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do not lea^o the ctnb, the younger and healthier 
memben break away and form another Society of 
their own, ao^ that tlie ormnal Society aoon ool- 
lapiM The inadequacy oi a Dividing Society ie 
ma^eat from the fact that, while the expectation 
of aiokneaa ia about one week per annum at the age 
of 80, at the age of 48 it ia two weeks, at fiS it la 
thrM weeks, at 67 it ia four weeks, and increases 
rapidly thereafter. Hence inauranoe against aiek- 
neaa is mainly a provision for the later years of life, 
and a Society which accumulates no fund can 
scarcely be said to oope with the chief problem. 
Desjpite this dlsadvautage, however, the Dividing 
Societies attract large numbers of members, who 
use them for the purpose of saving for Christmas 
expenditure as well as for sickness benefits } and 
since 1876 they have been permitted to register on 
condition that no division of funds takes place 
before existing sickness claims have been met. 

8. Lapses from membership and deficiencies of 
funds. — One of the greatest weaknesses attaching 
to Friendly Societies as a whole, and, indeed, to 
every form of voluntary health insurance, has been 
the large number of lapses from membership. In 
recent years the Affiliated Orders and the Orainary 
Societies have experienced about three lapses from 
membership for every four new members added. 
Thus in 1905, while 458,864 new members were ad- 
mitted, 64,528 members died, and 338,236 memliers 
lapsed. A large proiiortion of these lapses were dne 
to temporary dimcuity in maintaining the contribu- 
tions. In the Collectmg Societies, as was observed 
above, the number of lapses is still greater. 

The other serious weakness ia that a very large 
proportion of the small Societies still show a defici- 
ency in their periodical valuations : and, beyond 
ensuring publicity in the case of registered So- 
cieties, the law imposes no obligation ui»on them 
to take steps towaras solvency. A large AAiliated 
Order is usually financially sound, because the 
central body not only imposes uixm the branches 
an official valuation, but. if a deficiency is revealed, 
the branch is compellea to readjust its contribu- 
tions or benefits. Lacking this salutary control, 
however, the small indepe^ent Sodeties promise 
benefits out of proportion to the contributions, 
which they may succeed in granting for many 
years when the average age of the members is low, 
out, as a result, many of them shour increasing 
deficiencies at every valnatiun, until they finally 
fall to pieces when the rate of sickness and 
mortality becomes high. 

L The Friendly Society work of Trade Unions, 
iny Trade Unions have undertake the pro- 
vision of sickness and funeral benefits, in addition 
to the more distinctive unemployment and strike 
benefits. It is estimated that about 1,600,000 trade 
unionists subscribe for burial money, and about 
900,000 for sick pay. But the friendly fnnetions 
of Trade Unions have been carried on without re- 
ference to actuarial calculations, since the primary 
object has been to have all the funds avmlable for 
strike purposes at any moment. No adeouate re- 
serves nave been kept, and from the standpoint of 
mutual insurance the Unions have always been 
financially inferior to good Friendly Societies. 
They have never viewed their contract to pay sick- 
ness benefits as binding. They may expel a member 
at any time if he disobeys orders daring a strike or 
accepts leas thim the standard wage ; and, although 
he may have paid for years to the sick and Bn}>er- 
annnation funds, he con claim nothing. They may 
alter or abolish the benefits in any period when 
the funds are required for strike pay. In view of 
the entire absence hitherto of any guarantee that 
the lands would be reserved to meet the sickness 
benefits, this system cannot be ranked with the 
health insnrance ci Friendly Societies. 


10 . Effect on Prioadly Societies of the National 
Insurance Act. — The National Insurance Act of 
1911, which made insurance against sickness oom- 
pnlsory upon a large proportion of the population 
of the United Kingdom, is, in the main, being 
•worked through the agency of the Friendly Bo- 
cieties, subject to the approval of their rules by 
the liiBuraiice Commissioners. This measure has 
led to a great increase in the menibersliip of the 
Societies, and to a strengthening of their nnancial 
position. Allowing for the many persons who be- 
longed to more than one Friendly Society, and for 
the overlapping of membership between these So- 
cieties and the Trade Unions, it is probable that 
in 1911 not more tlian 6,000,000 individuals in 
the United Kingdom were insured against times 
of sickness by the voluntary system. The actu- 
aries who worked out the statistical data for the 
Insurance Act estimated that in 1912 the persons 
coinpulsorily insured against sickness would num- 
ber over 13,000,000, in addition to those who 
might voluntarily avail themselves of tlie pro- 
visions. From the data now available (Jan. 1913) 
this estimate seems likely to be realised, the 
vast majority of this number having already be* 
oome members of existing Friendly Societies or 
formed new ones. The conditions attached to 
approval of Societies under the Act, and the tinan- 
csal supervision ^ the central Govern uieiit for 
which provision is made, should also suffice to 
afford due protootiou to the memliers. Indeed, 
the plan of finance is so arranged as at the same 
time to increase the assets and to relieve the lia- 
bilities of existing Friendly Societies, thus putting 
most of the small insolvent Societies on a sound 
basis as a start, while it will keep them solvent in 
future by the rules and supervision imposed upon 
them. It will no longer be possible for a Society 
to run on indefinitely with a deficit, as it will cease 
to be approved under the Insurance Act, and so 
cannot receive the compulsory contributions from 
the workman, the employer, and the State. The 
benefits or contributions must be adjusted every 
three years to the position shown in the official 
valuations. A Collecting Society can be approved 
under the scheme of health insurance only if it in- 
stitutes quite a separate branch for the purporo ; 
while Trade Unions must keep the funds quite 
distinct from their * fighting* resources, and must 
observe all the regulations applicable to other 
Societies, if they wish to take part in tlie admini- 
stration of the Act. See also art. Insuranck. 

LrrsEATima— C. Hardwick, HiMoty of VHendUy Soektis 9 ^ 
lianchMter, 180S; J. F. Wilkinson, Tho Friondly SooUty 
Movomtnt, London, 1880, and UtOual Thr^, do. 1881 ; J. If. 
Bfrnreither, KngtUh Anmeiaiioru of Working Mon, do. 1801 ; 
B. W. Brabrook, Prmridont SootdUojAo. 1808, and Tho Law 
of Ffitndly Sooiotioo^^ do. 1008; A. C. Stevens, Tho CyeUh 
podia of mUomiiieo, New York, 1800; JnnwU Roporto t/tho 
Chiof Rogittrar fir Friondiy SoeiatUo, London, 1857-1011. 

Stanley H. Tuhnbb. 

FRIENDSHIP. — One of the numerous * essay- 
era upon friendship ’ justly observes that ' there is 
no subject of morality which has been better 
handled and more exhansted than this ’ (Addison, 
The Spectator, no. 68). The leading Greek thinkers 
represent the view of this virtue that prevailed in 
the ancient world ; and perhaps the things they 
said first on the subject are not only the most 
original, but the best. Konmn friendship was 
formed on the model of Greek, and the celebrated 
treatise of Cicero, de Amieitia, apart from its 
attraotiveness of style and reminiscence, seems to 
have been drawn in sobstanoe from Aristotlo^s suc- 
cessor, Theophrastus. The halo thrown around 
ancient friendship has been dispersed by tlie ideals 
of Christianity ; and the tie of marriage, wherever 
social and moral enlightenment has been reached, 
has in great measure superseded the tie of friend- 
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ship, which knit together heroic pairs like Achilles 
ana Patroolus in the Homeric age, and bound 
master and scholar, or like-minded youths, in the 
gymnasia of Greece. Friendship, as a modem sen- 
timent and force, is directed by ends and motives 
that were not present in pagan society. We shall 
see this by considering the subject in some of its 
historical phases. 

I. Place asd discussion of friendship in 
ANTlQUlTr.^lt is the poeto, and especially the 
philoBcmhers, of Greece who present the ancient 
view of friendship, and from them we see its extra- 
ordinary iniluence in intellectual discourse, and 
in social life and institutions. The conditions of 
society explain the rise of this sentiment, and the 
prominent place it was allowed to fill. Ordinarily 
the^wition of woman was inferior, and the State, 
as in Plato’s liepuhliG^ dwarfed the individual. 
The traditional religion failed to supply adequate 
motives for conduct, and thus friendsliip became 
a social distinction, a moral safety-valve, and an 
iiitellectuiil and religious inspiration. The citizen 
or politician who sought an escape from the hard- 
ness and corruption of society could say with 
Socrates, *1 have a pMion for friends’ (Plato, 
Xym, 211). Friendship, indeed, touched Greek 
life and morality with emotion, and acted with 
' the expulsive ^lower of a new aftection.’ Its exer- 
cise is a revelation of the Greek mind, and its his- 
tory is the Hiiiiiinary of Greek moral life (Dugas, 
VAmitiA antique^ 400). In a delightful essay, 
which fixes attention on this feature, Harnack 
points out that * the liistory of the Greek schools 
of philosophy is at the same time the history of 
friendships (Excursus on ’Friends,’ in ExpanHon 
of (Jhrbtt 'uinity^ Eng. tr., 1905, ii« 25-34). See, 
further, the following article. 

II. Friendship in the OT and in Christi- 
anity,^!. Dignity and attractiveness of Hebrew 
friendship. — Unlike some religions (e.p. Hinduism) 
which tend to repress individuality, the religion 
of Israel stimnlat^ patriotism and the production 
of characters of a high and heroic type. At the 
diilerent and critical periods, therefore, of Hebrew 
history, men and women were not wanting who 
could 'assume the responsibilities of leadership and 
wield a corresponding influence. It has been 
rightly said that the key to friendship lies in 
individuality, and that the OT knows well to 
a]iprcciato this virtue, as history and circum- 
stniices required it (Kothe, TheoL Ethik, 1845-48, 
iv. 6Kf.). iloth on account of the high and bril- 
liant exaniplcB that attract our notice, and the 
iiuttilier i»f wise and sententious utterances that 
(uill att.en1 'on to the importance of this subject, the 
riiiiiu that friendshin receives a favourable and 

J troiiiincnt place in tiio Hebrew Scriptures, and in 
lowish literature as a whole, is fully justified. 

*The hialoriual ImmiIm of the Bible furnish eeveiml Inets&OM 
uf genuine friendshin ; and the pithy eayinn of the Wiedom 
literature, of Talmud, and of Midrash. contain a phlloeopliy td 
friendship. The Bible endows friendship with a |ieculiar digmty 
by making It symbolical of the intimacy that exists between God 
and man ^i,JE v. 620, art. * Friendship'). 

One poouliar and determining consideration has to 
be mentioned. Under the iniluence and history of 
revelation, the oonsciouHness of God as an over- 
ruling but gracious Power rose to clearness and 
intensity in the Hebrew mind. Later, in the 
schools of Greece, the Divine Being was the object 
of dim and remote speculation. But already in 
Israel the faculty of spiritual intuition was being 
trained, and Goa's entrance into friendship with 
men gave rise to a new and astonishing line of 
experience. Abraham and Musch, the outstanding 
figures of Hebrew history, not only towered above 
their fellows in virtue of their leadership, but, on 
account of the intimate and wonderful interoourse 
they were admitted to, stood in the unique position 


of ’ friends ’ of God (£z 33^^, Is 41*). This oonoep- 
tion or relationship never entered the mind of a 
thinker like Aristotle, who held that friendsl ip is 
destroyed when persons are separated 1^ a wide 
inequality ; and therefore between God and man, 
or personalities so far removed from one another, 
friendsliip or intercourse was not conceivable {Eih, 
Nic, bk. viii. oh. vii. [Grant’s notes]). 

We may glanee at some of the examples con- 
tained in the OT. The friendship between Ruth 
and Naomi, recorded in a oharmmg frament of 
literature, is a speeimen of what is not often cele- 
brated in classical writing, viz. an independent 
and beautiful relationship between women. Knth’s 
expression of atleotion and loyalty (Ru 1^*^) cor- 
reH|:x>nd8 to the warmth and disinterestedness of 
sentiment ineorporated in the Greek and Roman 
ideals, and exhibits the two component elements 
which, in Emerson’s view {Essays, ’Friendship’), 
make up friendship, and are named truth and 
tenderness, Tliat author, in the course of his 
sparkling and paradoxical essay, describes uncoii- 
sciouHly, in defining the end of friendship, the traits 
that distinguished the friendship of Ruth : 

* It is for aid and (xmifort through all the relatione and pane- 
agee of life and death. It la Hi for serene days and graceful 
gifte, and country ramblea, but also for rough roada anil liard 
fare, ahipwreck, poverty, and pereeoutlon.* 

More celebrated and influential is the relationship 
between Jonathan and David, who form the clossio 
pair, the Pyhidcs and Orestes, of the OT, and 
whose frionuship was formed spontaneously, and 
pledged deeply and lastingly (1 S 18^*^). ESach of 
these noble characters, in their perfect interoourse 
and devotion, felt to the other as to himself, and 
their attachment was, in Aristotle’s phrase, appli- 
cable to the friendship of the good, * ineapahle of 
being disturbed by accusations ^(Grant’s Aristotle, 
ii. 259). No friendship on pagan soil can rival the 
qualities displayed by Jonathan and David: ’the 
‘test that Greece and Koine have to show of friend- 
ship looks pale beside this ’ (J. C. Shairp, ’ Friend- 
ship in Ancient Poetry,’ N, Amer. Eev,, Nov. 
1884). In their ease, the * prelude ’ or preliminary 
trial, required by prudent moralists, was unneces- 
sary. As Jeremy Taylor puts it, in a senteiioe 
marked less than his usual amplitude ( Works, 
L 86), ’some friendshm are mime by nature, 
some by contract, some^ interest, ana some by 
souls.* The beauty of Jonathan’s friendship has 
boexi immortalized in David’s ele^ (2 S 1**), and 
the intercourse of these twin soals stirs fresh ad- 
miration in the historian, who sees in it a healthy 
testimony to the period in which it was realised, 
and the spectacle of ‘ a friendship wbioh shines for 
all ages as an eternal type’ (Ewald, Hist, of Isr,, 
Eng. tr., iii.*, 1878, p. 76). In the personal attend- 
ants who accompanied and ministered to the He- 
brew prophets {e.g, Elisha, the servant of Elijah 
[2 K 3^^]), in the band of disciples who gathered 
Tonnd Isaiah as their spixitnaf leader and guide 
(Is 8^), and in the circle of godly people who drew 
together in degenerate and dangerous times (Mai 
3'^, we see further interesting developments of this 
principle, and how various are the sympathies and 
services that test and prove the worth of friends. 

Wkat may be tenuM the * Directoiy * of the OT 
on the subject of friendship is to be found in the 
Book of Proverbs. Its pointed and scattered say- 
ings crystallize the maxims and waminm drawn 
from Hebrew wisdom and experience on this topic, 
and contain a practical philosophy designed to meet 
some of the duties and dangers connected with 
friendship and companionship. A few instances 
will suffice. (1) Prudenes is required in choosing 
friends \ * walk with wise men,’ etc. (Pr 13*®). (2) 
Friendship may prove closer wed mors enduring 
than natural relationship : ’ a friend loveth at aU 
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tunM’ 0 t«. (17**, of. the latter half of 18**). Thi» 
exoellence ift noticed also by Cicero : * whereas yon 
nay eliminate aflbction from natural relationsuip, 
yon cannot do so from friendship * (de Amie. oh. v.). 
(8) Plain speaking ie eotnetimes a duty^ and ie better 
thanjlattery : ‘ fa&tlifnl are the wounds of a friend ’ 
(87*). {4) A primary virtue in/riendshipie loyalty: 

* thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, forsalce 
not* (27^°) ; cf. ShakeaiHuure. Hamlet, i. iii, 62 : 

* Those friends thou host, end their edoptlon tried, 
Orspple them to thy soul with hoops of steed.* 

(6) Intercauree ie the Itfe and soul of friendship: 

* iron eharpeneth iron ; so a man sharpeneth tne 
countenance of his friend* (27^^). Similarly, in 
Aristotle’s judgment {Eth, Nic, ix. 12 ), inon 
brighten each other’s powers, and add to the seat 
of life, by frequently coming together 5 cf. Tenny- 
son’s tribute to Hailain, In Memoriam, canto cx.. 

* Thy converse drew us with delight.* So cordial 
and practical is the Hebrew appreciation of friend- 
ship and its blessings (of. Sir 6 " * a faithful friend 
is a medicine of life ’). 

8 . Distinctiveness and reality of Christian 
friendship. — It u an old and almost a stock 
objection that friendship occupies a subonlinate 
place in the NT, com{)ared with the prominence 
assimed to it in ancient etliics. Certainly, it is 
nowhere made the subject of formal discussion and 
of express precept. This reproach has been traced 
to the period ot the Kenaiaaance and the rise of 
Humanism, when men turned admiringly to the 
models of classical art and literature, and when 
the worship of friendship became a romantic and 
religious passion. The objection has received 
attention at the hands of writers on Christian 
ethics (Rothe, followed by Luthardt, Martensen, 
and Kdstlin), and is reproduced by Aristotle’s 
sympatlietic commentator in the fiasHing judgment 
that ‘Christianity ignores friendship’ (Grant’s 
Aristotle, ii. 250).. 

The difficulty is hardly solved, in Rotlie’s manner, 
by distinguisliing between the writinmi of the NT 
and Christianity, and still less by the admission 
that no proper examples of friendship meet us in 
these writings. It is true that the relationship of 
Jesus to the Twelve, and in jiarticulor to indi- 
viduals like John and Lazarus, did not contain 
the element of 'equality* which marks ordinary 
friendship. But this feature should not be pressed 
unduly. Jesus welcomed His disciples and fol- 
lowers to the higher platform of His friendslxip, 
and made their admission to His confidence and 
intimacy a matter of distinct recognition (Jn 15^). 
It is riglit, therefore, to take the friendsliips we 
find in the NT in their natural and honest sense 
(see Stalker, Imoffo Chrieti, 1889, ch. v. pp. 98-95, 
where this objection is vigorously challenged). 

But, while Christianity does not ignore friend- 
ship, it absorbs it in a decider current, and creates 
out of the ancient relationship a special and 
distinct type. The ordinary category of friend- 
ship is no longer prominent, and the virtue 
characteristic of pagan ethics is transformed. The 
contrast is noteworthy. The ancient world was 
distinguished by friendship, which was enjoyed as 
a privilege by few ; tlie new world orif^ated by 
Christ and tne gospel is distinguisbed by love, 
which may become the possession and inspiration 
of all. \Vhile, therefore, Christiani^ enters into 
the natural order of society, and assimilates 
institutions like the family and friendship, it 
transforms their character and content, and moulds 
anew the typos and ideals that formerly prevailed. 
Love to Chnst is the mainspring of the new moral 
world, the 'golden thread^ which binds men to 
their uvine Master and to each other ; and this 
friendship, on the part of Christ’s fouoweirs, is 
prompted as the response to HU own supreme 


act of friendship, and must be evidenced in each 
case by the virtues of sincerity and olwdienoe 
(Jn 16‘"). 

Apart from this general eonception of friendship 
which dUtinijpiishes Christianity, and the use of 
the term ‘friends’ in its ordinary and natural 
sense (Lk 12^, Jn 11^‘)» Uiero are two instances 
that call for remark. In Ac 27*, mention is made 
of Paul’s friends (roi^t ^Xovt) whom he was allowed 
to visit. The expression may be taken os simply 
synonymous with Christian brethren and disciples, 
previoYuly known. Again in 8 Jn ** the closing 
salutation runs : ' The nriends (ol ^^ot) sainte thee. 
Salute the friends by name.’ This shows that the 
primitive communities of the NT, or groups of 
Christians, constituted an inner circle of disciples 
and brethren, and that the term ailopted by Jesus 
continued to carry a special and spiritual meaning. 
But in neither 01 these cases need we infer that 
the term is used in a technical sense, or that the 
first Christians applied this title to each other os 
it hod been used professionally liy Greek philo- 
sophers or the Epicurean school. Harnack points 
out that the early Christians, in accordance with 
the fellow-feeling which animated them, preferred 
the warm and close term of ‘ brethren ’ to that of 
‘friends,’ and tliat later, in the 14tli and 17th 
centuries, with the rise of tlie Goitesfreunde (see 
Friknds of God) in Germany and of the Quakers 
(see Friends, Eogiuty or) m England, the term 
'Friends* was appropriated, and acquired its 
special usage {Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr., 
ii. 31-84). 

IIL QtrSSTIONS iN THE STUDY OP FRIEED- 
SBJP.^A few remaining points involved in the 
elucidation and appreciation of this subject may 
be presented. 

z. Friendship and youth.— It is generally ac- 
knowleilgod that youth is the golden period of 
friendship. Aristotle did not fail to notice, how- 
ever, the impulsive tendency of youth to enter on 
and dissolve friendships in one uay {Eth, Nie, bk. 
viii. ch. 3). On this account Cicero observes that 
such enthusiastic attachments, readily eontraoted 
at games, are not to be trusted, and that men 
must come to maturi^ before their friendBhi|»s 
can be regarded as solid and permanent {de Amic, 
ch. XX.). On the other hand, modem ethical 
writers (e.g. Scbleiermacher and Rothe) properly 
allow that, when the tutelage of the family is left 
behind, and character is still open and impressible, 
friendships may be considered not only natural 
but invaluable. This fact suggests that me friend- 
ships of youth should not be arbitrarily hindered, 
but wisely fostered and directed. The question 
as to the j>lace of friendship in modem education 
arises here, and has been oommonlv neglected. 
The Greek custom of turning fiienaship at this 
stage into a recognized institution, and of laying 
down rales to guide elder youths who are respon- 
sible for those under them, is worthy of imitation 
(Muirhoad, Chmfters from Aristotle's Ethics, 1900, 
p. 186 If. ; and E. Cariienter, art. * Affection in Edu- 
cation,’ in IJE, 1899, pp. 482-494). In a curious 
'Fragment of an Essay on Friendship,’ the poet 
Shelley refers to an attachment, at the age of 
eleven or twelve, to a school-companion as his 
introduction to 'the sacred sentiiaents of friend- 
ship.’ In this sphere the discipline of healthy 
moral trainiim is indispensable (of. Lecky, The 
Map of Life, London, ISto, p. 237). 

a. The number and choice of friends.— (1) If 
friendship is viewed as an example of the conceu- 
tration of feeling and sentiment, then Aristotle’s 
opinion that a plurality of friends is not possible 
or desirable seems justified. The classical friend- 
sMps were in pairs, and it is contrary to human 
nature to stand the strain of intimacy or intense 
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oooupation with many (Eth, Nie, bk. viii. ch. 6, 
ix. ch. 10). But it iH unwarranted to aay that 
we can have but one friend, and that our having 
many frieiulN is a proof that wc have not yet found 
the true friend (liotho). On this {Mint Hebrew 
Wisdom saw the danger of alliance with multiplied 
friendn or advisors (rr 18** [RV]; cf. BirO*); ana 
Plutarch humorously observed that it is difficult to 
satisfy t he eonilicting wishes of a number of friends 
who would have one go on a voyage, appear at a 
law'court, and attend a marriage or mnerai (Dugas, 
p. 321). The law of parsimony, or quality rather 
than quantity of friends, is the true principle. 

* The condition which high friendship demands is 
ability to do without it’ (Emerson). *Whon a 
man has six friends, to introduce a seventh is 
usually hopeless’ (K. L. Stevenson, Letters^ ed. 
Colvin, ii. i33).~(2) Socrates lamented that men 
attended to trifling matters, but took so little 
trouble in choosing their friends (Xen. Mem, bk. 
ii. ch. 4). In the same vein Aristotle valued friend- 
ship as the ontcozne not of passing emotion but of 
settled moral purpose (rpoaipeffis). The fact that 
friendship has this voluntary character, and is 
H|)ecially a bond of our own making, explains the 
severity of the pnnishment meted out by Dante 
to traitors to mends and guests, who have more 
daim on our loyalty thau even natural kinsmen 
{Inferno^ canto 33; cf. J. S. Carroll, Exiles of 
Eternity^ London, 1003, pp. 429, 453). At the 
same time, there is a subtle and potent infliien^ 
at work in friendsliip which defies analysis. In his 
sprightly manner, Montaigne {Essays^ Eng. tr., 
bk. i. cli. 27) says: *If a man urge me to toll 
wherefore I lovea him, I feel it cannot be expressed 
but by answering : Deoauso it was he, because it 
wfus myself.’ In certain cases like draws to like, 
or one seeks in another what is wanting in himself 
(Tennyson, In Memoriam^ canto Ixxix.). But, 
again, the act of choice may be superseded, and 
friends come to our door * unasked, unhoped ’ (New- 
man), with whom wo associate no particular feel- 
ing of gain or advantage, and who rule by the 
irresistible spell of character and personality. 

3. Types of friendship.-"The varieties of friend- 
ship have boon enumerated by dilierent writers 
(see Lemmo’s treatise, oli. iv., *Die Eormen der 
Frcundschaft ’), and are noteworthy. In antiquity 
the heroic type m)}Kiared early and called forth ad- 
miration and self-sacrifice on the part of comrades. 
Among the philosophers and politicians of Greece, 
friendsliip assumed also specific forms, which will 
always find their opportunity in society, and may 
be classed as frienaships of vocation. In modern 
times the rise in the spirit of friendship, and in 
the character of the services and beneJits which 
friends seek to render, is mainly due to Christi- 
anity. Three standing types may be mentioned. 
(1) Sentimental friendsnips. This variety blossoms 
in the season of youth, and was seen in tue shallow 
and romantic attachments that were fashionable 
in Germany in the J7th and 18th centuries. 
Feeling, rattier than intellect or character, is the 
cause of their formation, and also of their want 
of durability. 

Perhaps Leiwiiiff’s li|;ht and aintiMin^ fM>niedy, Damon, odor 
dio mahro Frounaoeh^ (1747), ts thr best example of this sort 
of friendship, aiidhiia off sdioirably its foiiiles and absuniltlea 
Damon and Loander, two of the principal ohameters in the 
plov, are such ooiisclentioas and diivoieu friends that neither 
will claim the hand of the widow with whom they are in love, 
for fear of disappointing the other, losing employs the wit of 
the widow’s maid to exulixle effeotunlly this diy, lofty, sod Im- 
prooticable notion of friendship. 

(2) JntellecttKU friendships. The capacity for 
friendship was traced by Aristotle to the exercise 
of man’s intelligence or thiuking faculty, and 
modem psychologists agree in holding tluit qrm- 
pathy or friendship is in part an intellectual 
endowment, and cannot flourish under conditions 


where the requisite amount of intelliMuee, in 
individuals or tribes, is not attained (Bain, Thd 
Emotions and the Will\ London, 1866, ch. vL 
p. 87). In this class, esthetic, literary, and scientific 
IriondshipB may be combing. The condition of 
froshness in these relationships is that minds keep 
growing, and are always capable of oontribnting 
somethmg to enrich the common stock of ideas. 
To keep friendships in repair, in acco^ance with 
Dr. Jolinson’s maxim, is a matter of intellectual 
as well as social duty and difficulty. The friend- 
ship of Goethe and Schiller is a oeleorated example 
of this class, and shows how men of oolture come 
gradually to approach each other, and can sub- 
ordinate difierences of temperament and character 
to commnnity of aim in pursuit of art and truth 
(see Carlyle’s Life of Schiller, pt. ii. and App. 
no. 3). 

(3) Hdigious friendships. Here friendship reaches 
its highest intensity (Bothe), and friends * treat of 
the deepest of human afiairs’ (Martensen). The 
respect and reverence due to friends are seen at 
their best in this circle of relationships, and it is 
in the praotioal religious life that the fruits of 
frieudship are most valuable and necessary, viz. 

* peace in the aflections and support of the judg- 
ment ’ and * aid and bearing a part in all actions 
and occasions’ (Lord Bacon). A t3i^ical example 
of this class is the friendship of Luther and 
Melanchthon — another evidence that frieu<^hip at 
its deei)eBt rests not on a^eemont of opinions, or 
identity of eonatitation, but on those underlying 
principles and convictions that are rooted in a 
common spiritual experience. 

The nharociarlstloa and atmosphere peculiar to this tyi^ of 
friendship— a type unknown to the pagan world— ore seen in a 
volume, now rare, published by Delitssch in 1842, consisting of 
Msays by others, and two by himself, on Ohristian friendship 
(uuutod below). The Utles are such as these : 'The Character 
of Christian Friendship,* ‘The Observance of good llsbite in 
Christian Friendship,* *^On friendly Prayer,* ‘Indecent Trifling 
of God's Children with Friends,* ‘The Eternity of Christian 
Friendship.* One of the authors of these essays was Susanna 
Cath. von Klettenberg, a frieiidof Goethe’s mother, the ' Bebone 
Seele* of Wilholm Jf^Her (Carlyle's tr. bk. vi., 'Oonfemions of 
a Fair Saint *> , . _ 1 

Ordinary friendship, aa was seen lon^ ago, is rooted 
in nature and society. This highest type of 
friendship is rooted in God, and is tlie goal of 
man’s spiritual experience and endeavour. 

LiraEATURB.— Plato, ldfsis\ Arialotlo, Jfieom. (bits. 

' ^ - Cicoro, 


C. B. Luthia^^^lKS^ l^ruUio, etc., Clark’s tr. 18W, Loot. %, ; 
H. L. Mwrtonsen, Christian Si* 

1882, I>p. 72-77; L. Lemme, 

ireaUse In 6 dhaptenj. and art ‘ Preundspbaft In /»M* ; J. 
Taylor, ‘ Disoourse,* Wjpks, vol. zU the of Montaigne. 

Bacon, Addison, and Emerson 1 P^DeUtesch. PAjfcinon, oto 
dot Buck van dor Freundtdtafl in CAmto*, GothOjJ^; 
H. Clay TnunboU, Friendthip the Mastsr^PassiM, IJMs ^ 
Dugas, VArnitU anUqm, Paris, 18 M [a leorpsd and dlab^ 
rate treatise on philosophic theorlea and uudent mannersl ; 
Hugh Black, tilmdahip, 1807 tprouliw and nu^ve] ; ar^ 
‘ Friend/ In AdH, vol. il., and ‘ Kieiidship,* tn/iCG, vol. 1. Of 
poems {nspired by this theme, Miltons Z»vot^, Sch^UleFa 
Ullod, DU mrgsehajl, and Tennyson s olossio trih^. In 
Memariam, ore examples. Bee also Hallam, X«ord Tenny- 
son, Tmnpson and his FrUndi, London, 1®11 Js o h o r ming 
volume]. W. M. Rankin. 

FRIENDSHIP (Greek and Boman).--l. The 
Seven Sages.—- Each of the seven sages had 
his say on the matter. Thales of Miletus ad- 
monished men to remember their friends whether 
present or absent (Diog. Laert. i. 37). Pittacus 
of Mitylone gave the advice, * Speak not ill of a 
friend,’^ adding, ‘ or even of an enemy * (to. 78). 
Bias of Priene suggested Moving as though one 
might hate,* giving as his reason that ' most men 
are bad ’ {ib, 87). Solon’s word of wisdom to the 
world was, * Get not friends quickly ; Imt, when 
yon have got them, do not reject them (to. 60). 
uleobulns of Lindas said that * one ought to benefit 
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a friend, eo that^ he mav be more a friend, and to 
make an enemy into a friend ; for one ought to be 
on one's guard against the censure of friends and 
the plots of enemies' (t6« 91). Kven Perianderof 
Corinth had his amiable sentiment on this subject. 

* Be the same to friends in their good and evil 
fortune ' (»6. 08). Chilon the Lacedaemonian went 
further, bidding men be * more ready to join in 
the ill fortune than in the good fortune of their 
friends ’ (id. 70). Plato (JProi. 343 A), in his list of 
the Sages, substitutes for Periandor a very obscure 
person called Myson, who is not credited with any 
saying on friendship. It appears to have been 
alien to his temperament, for the story runs that 
he was caught chuckling when he imagined himself 
to be alone, and admitted tliat it was because he 
imagined himself to be so (Diog. Laert. L 108). 
The reason for the exclusion of Periander by Plato 
was doubtless the detestation which that philo- 
sopher felt for tyrante. Anacharsis the Scythian, 
who was Greek on his mother’s side, is sometimes 
reckoned as one of the Seven. His remark is 
uncontrovertible, that ‘ it is better to have one 
friend who^ is worth much than many who are 
worth nothing’ (»6. 105). These sentiments of the 
Sages received general applause, with the excep- 
tion of that of Bias, whicu became a scandal to 
idealists. Cicero makes Scipio single it out for 
condemnation (£ael. 50). Still, when coupled 
with its counterpart, *to hate as though you 
might love,’ which, if not said Bias himself, 
was added for him (Arist JiAeL ii. 13. § 4), it 
became port of the general Greek doctrine of 
moderation, and, as such, received poetical ex- 
pression both from Sophocles (^jeue, 679-583) and 
from Euripides (Hijm. 253-260), and philosophicid 
approval xrom Philo (ii. 401) and from Aulus 
Gellius (i. 3. 80).^ Another remark made by Bias 

- 4-1.^ .j lax-. 


one is sure to become an enemy, in the former a 
friend (Diog. Laert. L 87). The Sages lived in the 
early part of the 6th cent., being referred to the 
year 586 ii.O. as a meeting ^int. 

2. Pythagoras.— Let us now descend to the 
latter port of the same century, and come to the 
philosopher Pythagoras (Jl. 631 B.C.). As Pytha- 
goras instituted a communistic brotherhood, it is 
natural tliat the proverbial saying, sotvd rd 
should be attributed to him.* So is another word 
which goes deep into the heart of the matter — 
that about one soul in two bodies.* No less pene- 
trating is the saying that friendship is equality, 
which is ascribed to the same source.* The addi- 
tion of the adjective 'hannonious' to * duality' 
is peculiarly Pythagorean (Diog. Laert. viii. 33). 

X Socrates (Xenophon, Plato). — The lonio 
School was too much occupied with physics to 
attend to friendship. So we drop at once from 
Pythagoras to Socrates. He was the first of the 
luimanists, the first to say in effect that 'the 
proper study of mankiud is man.’ This was a 
reversion to the attitude of the Sages, who, with 
the exception of Thales, were more occupied with 
man himself than with his dwelling-place. The 
views of Socrates on friendship are preserved to 
us in Uie Memorabilia of Xenophon, and to some 
extent also in the Lyeia of Plato. The second 
1 This Isst sutbor sfetilbates It to OhUon : *Hso,' Inqult, 
SUMS, tsngnsiii forte fortune etosums, bse itidem teous oderif, 
IsnqaamfiwtssMpoBtsinstanu^ ^ ^ 

tfMog. Lswrt. viuTlO. x. 11; Flsto, Lyti*, 1070; Arirt. MK. 
ITfe. tOL a 1 1, Bth. Bud. vU. 1. 1| 88, US ; TSr. Ad. 803 f . ; Oto. 

• OF. L 51 : Jfsrt. 11. 4a 

^ Artat Jna ix. a I 8 , AL Bud. vU. a M 7, 8 , Her. 
Bug. 11. 11. I 44; Ole. LnO. 81. 9a Off. 1. 58 (^eflkrftarquo 
Id, quod Pvttasgofss volt In smldtls, utnmu fist exjplorlbuaT. 

^Bth. yiTviU. a 1 5(4tA4n|C Mmi), vUi. 8. 1 5 A r Mtm 
MM 4*^4rqtX lx. a I 2 (Mrqr Mdrqv) ; mog. XatirL 

vlU. mdWTtvpArov . . . bdUvMmruX 


book of the Memorabilia^ with the exception of 
the first chapter, might be entitled wgpX 
The second chapter is a homily on filial afifeotion, 
n whioh Lamprocles, the eldest son of Socrates, 
iB exhorted to Mar with his mother, in spite of her 
shrewish tongue. He is reminded of all that a 
child owes to a parent, especially to a mother, and 
it is points out to him that, while the State 
neglects all other forms of ingratitude, ingratitude 
towards a parent is punisliable by law. As a 
fitting sequel to this chapter there is a little 
sermon on brotherly love, which might have been 
preached from the text : 

* Uebold, how good and how plousnt It Is 
For brsihren to dw«ll toqstbsr in uiii^ 1 * (Fs 183<). 
Then, extending his view beyond the family, 
Socrates dilates in oh. 4 on the value of friend- 
ship, and insists that a good friend is the most 
useinl of all posBeBsions. In ch. 5 he even ap- 
praises the money-value of friends. Ch. 6 begins 
with advice as to the choice of friends, and ends 
with directions as to how to gain tliem. It appears 
in the course of it that there is a natural basis for 



vwch is thereby engendeim; but it becomes 

S lain also that friendship is possible only among 
iie good. The rest of the book dwells on certain 
commercial aspects of friendship, closing with 
advice to a rich man to hay friends when they 
are cheap, on the principle enunciated by Horace 
(Bp. I. xii. 24) : 

* Yllis smloorum eit snnons booli ubi quid dsast.* 

Thus we see that the views of SoCiratea on friend- 
ship were, as on other matters, thoroughly utili- 
tarian. 

The Lytia is a very ' Socratic * dialogue, of the 
kind known as 'moieutio’ or elicitory. It is de- 
signed to stimulate, not to satisfy, inquiry; it 
discusses everytliing and decides nothing ; opens 
wide vistas, where we seem to be laying hold of 
a principle which sliall carry us far beyond the 
immediate subject, and then suddenly blocks our 
view by interposing some logical obstacle. In 
its pictorial setting u is among the most oharminc 
of Plato’s dialogues, but, like others which reach 
the highest point of artistic perfection, it is 
poisoned by the taint of perverted amativeness. 
The Socrates of Plato begms where the Socrates 
of Xenophon left ofi'. For the first position main- 
tained in the Lysis is that whether a person will 
be loved must depend upon whether he is useful 
(210 C). Then, after some word-play on the active 
and passive meanings of ACXot, which lend them- 
selves to verbal contradiotions (212, 213), and 
during which the valuable idea is started that 
reciprocity is requisite for friendship (212 D), 
Socrates appeals to the poets as the fathers of 
philosophy (214 A).' Does not Homer authorize 
us to briieve that Ukeness is the basis of friendship, 
when he says (Od. xvii. 218) : 

•fttfroi rbr 5|Mibr At tbv 

But this principle, though it falls in with the 
philosophy of Empedocles (e.v.),* is soon found to be 
only a half-truth, since there can be no friend- 
ship between the bad. It amounts, therefore, to 
saying that friendship is confined to the good. 
Against thiaL however, there lies the objection 
that like is of no use to like. Therefore the good 
are friends to the good, not in so far as they are 
like, but merely in so far as they are good. But 
against this, again, there lies the objection that 
the good man is supposed to be sufiicient to him- 

1 Of. PbUo. U. 487. . ^ I. ,, 

« The qaoUtion Is imt In s mors nomle form tbiin It reaUy 
BDifTHfTH In Um text of Homsr, wbioh mda not mttt rot bat 

a’iwa. tu B, vim Aitot ATifc »U1. 1. 1 6. 
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and, as such, doos not eitand in need of friends. 
Moreover, tlicre is equal authority, both poetical * 
and philosophical,” for quite the oontrar^r doctrine, 
namely, that friendship is between onposites. Bat 
against this also there lies a fatal objection. For 
good and had are opposites, and the good cannot 
be a friend to the bad. Perhaps, then, the in- 
diflerent is the friend to the good. If so, it must 
\m owing to the presence of evil, before that evil 
has lieeii able to corrujit the indillerent nature. 
Hence it is those who are conscious of iraoranco 
that love wisdom, i.e., that are philosophers, not 
those who possosH knowledge, nor yet those who 
are so ignorant as to think they do (218 A ; cf. 
ApoL 29 ii) without doing so. And ^nerally it 
is that which is neither bad nor good that is a 
friend to the good, iii onler to rid itself of the bad. 
I’liis seems to be a conclusion in which all are 
willing to acciuiesce. But a doubt soon suggests 
itself. For, it one thing is loved for the sake of 
another, is it not the other thing that is truly 
loveil? From this it would follow that what 
is truly loved must be loved for its own sake. 
Furthermore, can friendship be due to the presence 
of evil, while it might still exist in a world from 
which evil was removed (221 C)f A new basis 
for friendship is now discovered in desire. But 
one desires what one lacks, and one busks what 
one has i(»st. Whence it follows that friendship 
is for one’s own. But if one’s own (rd oIk€iov) is 
identical with one’s like, we are back in our old 
difiiculties. If it is not, then either good must be 
* one’s own ’ to all, or else good must be * one’s own * 
to g(K)d, bad to b^, and inditlerent to indifferent. 
Either auppoHition lands the interlocutors in con- 
cluMioiis which seem already to have been refuted. 
Socrates, however, nothing daunted, is casting 
round for fresh lines of inquiry, when the peda- 
gogues of the two boys, Lysis and Menexenns, 
with whom he has been conversing, swoop down 
upon their charges, and carry them off home. 
Socrates and the liystanders at first try to prevent 
tlietii, but they are in no mood to be argued with, 
having had a little refreshment at the Uermeea. 
And HO the Assembly breaks up, and we are left 
in perplexity os to the true nature of frieiidsliip. 
Still, many of the ideas have already been brought 
out which we shall find figuring later in the 
more systematic treatment of the subject by the 
l^oripatotics. 

4. The Cynics, Cyrenolcs, etc — ^Among the 
immediate discinlesof Socrates we have dealt with 
Xenophon and Plato, but tlierc remain others who 
may be spoken of. Antisthenes, the founder of 
Cynicism, held the two jiositiouB which are re- 
garded as inconsistent in tlie Xyns, namely, that 
the sage is suflicient to himself,^ and also that 
‘good men are frienda’* Among his numerous 
works, however, we find no mention of one on 
friendship. Neither does Aristippus appear to 
have written expressly on the subject, out we 
know the general view of the Cyronaic school to 
have been that the end of friendship is utility,* 
The followers of Hegesias accordingly denied tliat 
friendship is an end in itself (Diog. Laert. ii. 93) ; 
BO also did those of Anniceris, on the ground that 
the happiness of a^ friend is not perceptible to 
oneself {ib. 96), while they risked Ihetr consist- 
ency by declaring that love for a friend would 
induce one to forgo pleasure and undergo pain. 
Diodorus the Atheist, however, was of sterner 
stutf than his master Anniceris. He denied that 

I tKmafbt rnky !■ Plato's term here (215 A) ; aMpnit does not 
ooonr until the later dialogues. 

t Hes. Op. 25, 20 : Arlst. JSth. Nit>. vlii. 1 . 1 a 

t Heraclltua Of. Lgtir, 215 B, with J£th. Air. vlil. 1. 1 0. 
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friendship exists either among fools or sages. 
With the former it is a question of utility, with 
the latter it is superfluouB (ib. 98). Of Simmias 
of Thebes, another of the immediate disciples of 
Socrates, we can say only this, that in his book 
containing twenty-three dialogues the fourteenth 
was wepl 4>lMv {ib, 124). 

Cicero mentions friendship among other topics 
connected with moral and i>olitic^ philosoimy, 
which had been treated in ornate and weighty 
language by * the old Peripatetics and Acadeniios ’ 
{de Fin. iv. 6 6), whom he always maintained to 
have been really one school under two names. Plato 
was succeeded in the Academy by his sister’s son, 
SiieosippuB, among whose numerous works there 
was one rcpl 0iXkif (Diog. Laert. iv. 4). His suc- 
cessor Xenocrates hi^ also a treatise in two books 
on the same subject (»6. 12). 

5. Aristotle and hie successors.— We come now 
to Aristotle, to whom, directly or indirectly, we 
owe the greatest pronouncements of antiquity on 
the subject of friendship. These are to m found ! 
in bks. viii. and ix. of the Eth. Nic . ; bk. vii. chs. \ 
1-12 of the Eth. End . ; and bk. ii. chs. 11-17 of the \ 
Magna Moralia. The treatment in Eth. Nic. is 
far more finished than in Eud„ but the two treat- 
ises proceed ultimately from one mind. The author 
of the Magna Moralia seems to have boUi the 
other writers before him. 

Tho Greek word ^tXla, which we render so in- 
adequately by * friendship,’ corres))otidB more nearly 
to Move.* it means the attractive principle in 
human nature generally. It is to mind what 
gravitation is to matter. It lias its roots in animal 
nature, in the instinctive love of parents, especi- 
ally of the mother, for offspring. It is the bond of 
the family, the tribe, and of tho State, and gener- 
ally the principle of |K>Iiticnl cohesion, the main 
object of the legislator being to bring it about. 
Just as in Christian ethics Move is the fulfilment 
of the law* (lio 13'*), so Aristotle remarks that 
friendship Bnpersedes justice, whereas justice does 
not supersede friendship {Eth. Nic. viii. 1. § 4). 

Waiving aside the wider and quasi- physical 
speculation as to whether it is likeness or unlike- 
ness that produces friendship, Aristotle confines 
himself to such questions as concern the philosophy 
of man. Friendahips differ in kind ai!0ording to 
the several objects of love. Now, tliere are three 
things that attract love— the good, the pleasant, 
and the useful. Hence there are thiee unds of 
friendship according to the end that is sought to 
bo attained. There are also three conditions of 
friendship; (1) that there should be a feeling of 
goodwill ; (2) that this feeling should be recipro- 
cated ; (3) that the object of tiie feeling should be 
aware of its existence. Friendships for the sake 
of the useful and the pleasant are at bottom 
selfish, and are easily dissolved. The former is 
found chiefly among the young, the latter among 
the old. It is the friendsiiip of the goc^, who love 
each other because they are good, which alone is 
lasting. And this includes the charaoteristics of 
the other two kinds, since the good are at once 
useful and pleasant, both in themselves and to 
one another. Such friendship is naturally rare, 
and is slow of formation, but, when formed, it 
is above calumny and distrust. It, therefore, Is 
alone truly entitled to the name. Henee friend- 
ship in the highest sense is confined to the good, 
but the frienilships of pleasure and utility are open 
to good, bod, ana indifferent alike. In the highest 
sense also fnondship implies equality and perfect 
reciprocity, though there are forms of friendship 
in ml thm kinds, in which there is a natural 
superiority on one side. In such forms redprodtj 
is not to be expected. 

Any form ot associaUon among men, even down 
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to dining-olnbi, is regarded by Arifitoile a» having 
itaaiipropriate ‘friendship.’ And all these lesser 
assocmtions are included in the great fellowsliip of 
the State, which aims at the common interest. 
There are three normal forms of constitution — 
kingship, aristocracy, and commonwealth or timo- 
cracy ; and three perversions {vap^Kfidtrttt) of these 
—tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy. Among the 
latter, tyranny is the worst, as being the opposite 
of the best, and democracy the least evil, as it in- 
volves the smallest deflexion from the correspond- 
ing normal form. The analognes of the three 
normal forms of government may be discenied in 
fiunily^ rdations. ^ Paternal rule corresponds to 
kingship, the relation between huslnuid and wife 
to aristocracy, and that between brothers to timo- 
cracy. The rdation between husband and wife is 
founded on a natural instinct, and continued on 
the principle of the division of la^ur. It involves 
both proht and pleasure, and its friendship may 
also be based upon virtue. Children constitute an 
additional bond ; so that ohUdlesa couples more 
often separate. 

Itotnrning to friendship as existing between in- 
dividuals, Aristotle lays down that all the char- 
acterisiicB by which friendship has been sought to 
bo deli lied are drawn from the relation in whieh a 
good man stands to himself. For a friend is one 
who has an eflective desire, not merely for the 
being but for the well-being of another; com- 
psnionship in life is deemed indispensablo to friend- 
ship, and so are identito of purpose and sympathy 
in joys and sorrows. llieBe chivacteristics are not 
found in the bad man, who is at war with himself, 
and cannot be said to have one soul. The goocl 
man’s relation to himself, then, constitutes, as it 
were, the ideal limit of friendship, so that a friend 
is in very truth a second self. The happy man 
will need a friend, because man’s nature is social, 
and that he may joy in his friend’s existence, even 
as he joys in his own. The essence of friendship 
lies in loving rather than in being loved. 

Theophrastus, who succeeded Aristotle as head 
of the Lyceum, also wrote a treatise on friendship 
in three books (l>iog. Laert. v. 45), in which he dis- 
cussed the casuistical question whether one ought 
sometimes to aid a friend contrary to strict justioe, 
and, if so, to what extent, and on what sort of 
occasions.^ He argued that, though rectitude is 
more valuable in kind than utility, yet on certain 
occasions a great utility to a friend may com- 
pensate a slight departure from rectitude, just as, 
though gold is more valuable in kind than bronze, 
yet a groat weight of bronze may be of more value 
than a thin flake of gold. Anotiier topic on which 
lie touched was the inexpediency of recriminations 
on Uie part of Mends who had become reconciled 
after a quarrel (Anl. Gell. viii. 6). He also gave 
the advioe which has lioen crystfdlized by Seneca 
with his nsual happy terseness — ‘post amicitiam 
oredendum est, ante amicitiam judicandum.* 

d. The Stoics and Epicureans.— The Stoics, of 
course, bad their say upon friendship, but their 
style was execrable iJter that of their predecessors. 
It is told of Zeno that, when asked what a friend 
is, he replied, ‘Another I’ (Diog. Laert. vii. 23); 
but we have seen that the idea was familiar to 
Aristotle, and that in sabstaiice it goes back to 
l^thagoras.* The Stoics naturally confined Mend- 
ship to the wise, as they did everything else to 
which they attached value (Stob. JScL ii. 001, Gals- 
fo^). They made friendship to consist in social 
intercourse coupled with harmony of opinion in 
relation to life (»5. 506). They also displayed their 

1 u vv 4^ Mi ^xfM mI 
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usual verbal subtlety in the distinction of terms on 
this subject.^ Gleanthes, who eiiccendod Zeno in 
the Poren, is recorded to have written a treatise on 
friendship (Diog. Ijoert. vii. 175). Not so Chry- 
sippus, or his great rival Epicurus. But the ex- 
ample of Epicurus on this subject was more 
powerful than his precept, and the Kpicurean 
school, as is well known, was celebrated for the 
pliarm and fidelity of its friendships (Cic. do Fin, 
u 65). Atticus, tue friend of Cicero, inherited its 
traditions. 

7 . Cicero.— Theophrastus died in the year 287 
B.0.^ Some two and a half centuries later Cicero, 
having enlisted his rhetoric in tlie service of philo- 
sophy, selected the work of Theophrastus as the 
basis of his celebrated treatise *Un Friendship.* 
The iMitlius, vel do AmicUia — to give the work its 
exact title (Aul. Gell. xvii. 6. 1) — was part of 
Cicero’s astonishing literary output during the 
year 44 B.C., when nis deeinon must have warned 
him that his time was short. Admirable as thin 
work is, it still does not possess quite the cliarm or 
the transparent lucidity of diction which char- 
acterize the comimnion treatise do Senectute, and 
therefore it suHers somewhat by comparisou. 
While availing hiiriBelf freely of the material pro- 
vided by TlieoubraBtuH (Aul. Gell. i. 3), Cicero 
displayoMcl bis aiscrction by not following that 
philosopher into the casuistry of a clash between 
iriondship and justice, but by passing the matter 
over with a vague generality (Lttel, 61). His 
purpose in his {Uiilosophicsal writings was always 
to edify. His practical solution of the problem 
raised by Theophrastus is ' writ large * in the pro 
Mllone, There is reason also to believe that Cicero 
in this treatise was indebted to Stoic, works on the 
some subject.* His obligation to Xenophon in one 
passage is obvious.* 

The definition of Mendship given in the Laeliwt 
appears unsatisfactory. For to describe friendsliip 
as ‘ agreement on all subjects sacred and secnlar, 
coupled with goodwill and afl'cetion ’ ($ 20), is to 
put intellect before feeling, where the latter ought 
to come first, while it also leaves reciprocity out of 
the account. In his juvenile treatise, the de /n- 
ventioM (ii. 166), Cicero gave a happier definition 
of Mendship when he de^ared it to be ‘ the willing 
good things to another person for his own sake, 
together with the same will on his part towards 
you.’ Cicero follows the I’erijiatetics in tracing 
the origin of friendship to nature, not to utility.* 
There m much in his work that reminds us of 
Aristotle, yet he has nowhere the air of directly 
borrowing firom him. Tills fits in exactly with 
what we know of his relation to Theophrastus. 
The chapter *de Amicitia’ in Valerius Maximus 
(iv. 7) is merely anecdotal, after the manner of 
that writer. 

8. Seneca.— Seneca has brilliant passages on 
Mendship scattered up and down his works, especi- 
ally in the Moral Fpistleo^ His sentiments, inaeed, 
are so fine as to sugrat the question whether they 
were quite sincere. You ought to wish for a Mena, 
he tells ns, not, as Epicurus said, ' that you may 
liave somebody to sit by your beside when yon 
are ill, and to succour you in imprisotimcnt or 
poverty,* but that you may have somelKHly by 
whose bedside you may ut yourself, and whom you 
may rescue from the dungeon of the enemy {Kp. 
ix. 8). Now there are Mends who will do these 
things for one another, without being sages, but 
even a Florence Nightingale or a John Howard 

1 e.g. ypMpt/yi4mt snd (Stob, Bet, 666). Ths four 
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hardly TOffards them aa choico-worthy in them- 
■elves. No one, however, will clialleiil^e the truth 
or beauty of the maxim which Seneca quotes from 
Hecaton, a pupil of I’atiietiuH, ' 1 will snow you a 
lovo’potion without (Iru;^ or herb or any witch’s 
■pell : if you wish to be loved, love ’ {ib. 6). On the I 
loss of friends, which he admits to lie the greatest ' 
a man can sustain, Seneca, after the manner of 
his school, is not very sympathetic. Instead of 
mourning them, he tells us {Ep» civ. Ilf.), it is 
Ixsttor to make new ones. * Hut they will not be 
the same.’ * Neither will you ho the same,’ is the 
rejoinder ; * you are changing every moment of your 
life.* Yet he allows a measure or tears in one of 
his terse and glittering antitheses {Ep, Ixiii. 1 ) : 

* Nso Mint ocuU smiHO smioo nec fliwnt. Lsarimandum 
cit, non pluraniliim.' 

Again, in tlie Renuidies aqainst Accidents (xv. 2), 
addressed to tiis brother Uailio, he has this not 
very consoling reply to one who complains that he 
has lost a friend : ' Be of good heart, if you have 
lost only one : blush, if he is the only one. Were 
ou riding at one anchor in the storm of life ?* Of 
is professed treatise ' On Friendship * there remain 
only mutilated fragments published by Niebuhr in 
1820 from a Vatican manuscript. 

p. Epictetus. —Among the discourses of Epic- 
tetUH, as edited by Arrian, there is one labelled 
*On Friendship. ' its tbenie is that friendship is 
ounlined to the wise, and it has a touch of the 
Cynicism which we trace in the stout-hearted 
slave- philosopher. You may see puppies, he says, 
fawning upon and playing wdth one another, so 
that you would say, * flow loving they are ! ’ but 
throw in a bit of meat among them, and watch the 
result ! Even so brothers may have been brought 
up amid mutual endearments ; but throw in lie- 
tween them a pretty girl, or property, or honour, 
or power, and you w'ill see what their aifection is 
worth. * For generally (be not deceived) every 
living creature linds its own interest nearest and 
dearest t<i itself.* It is, therefore, only those who 
identify t heir own interest with lidelity and justice 
and right who con be trusted not to pursue it to 
the detriment of another. 

* For wherawMver Is the " I " and “ the mine,** 

Thither the creature must needs Incline.' 

This is Epictetus’ way of saying : • For where thy 
treasure is, there will thy heart be also’ (Ml 0’*)* 
xo. Marcus Aurelius. — In the Meditatiotis of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus there is much about 
forbearance and consideration for others, but no 
word on friendship. Was it part of the tragedy 
of that crown of thorns that the monarch who 
would fain have been a friend to all was himself 
without a friend ? 

LmaATniiK.-->The oiigiiial sources have l»een cited tii the 
article. Of. also the preoedlng art. and the Idterature appended 

to It. St, Georok IStook. 

FRIENDS OF GOD. — A name current, chiefly 
in the 14tU cent., for individuals and groups of 
individuals who aimeil at cultivating a deeper piety 
and a closer spiritual fellowship than did those 
around them in the Church, or than the Church 
encouraged. \V hat distinguished them from others 
was not anything in their tntMle of worship, creed, 
or dress, but aloofness of spirit from the world, and 
simple devotion to the will of God. Hence they 
were not a sect. As a rule, they remained witMn 
the bosom of the Church— not consciously disloyal 
to its do^as, discipline, or practice. They were 
much rather a spiritual brotherhood comprehend- 
ing men and women of all social grades, stium of 
emture, and forms of ex|>eriencc. Love of God — 
predominantly mystical in some caaes or mainly 
practical iti others — was the uniting bond. 

X. Historical antecedents. — Any direct con- 
nexion with previonsmovementsin the Church isnot 


traceable. But in the 12 th cent, the name ^ Friend 
of God ’ is applied to Bernard of Clairvaux. It was 
suf^ested by Jn 15‘"*, but also by Ps 188” (LXX) 
ana Ja 2 ^. In this last sense the word meets us in 
the German literature of the 12 th and 13th cents, 
as ail epithet for the Evangelists and Apostles, for 
OT heroes like Moses, and in general for all saints 
and pious people in heaven and earth. In the 18th 
cent., moreover, the expression mutgewdhlUr GMta- 
freund has already become a current one as applied 
to the pious and faithful boliovor. But not till the 
14th cent, is the same expression reserved as a sort 
of formula for the ideal of a soul elevated through 
Christ out of slavery into the friendship and son- 
ship {Kindschaft) of God (Jn 1 ” 11 *®, Ro 8 “ 9®). 

It hsB been amerted that there are dooumenta of the Ifiddle 
A|Coe in which tiie name 'It'riendB of Qod* le slven to the 
Vauduia ; and that, at any rate, the Frienda of the 14th cent, 
were In aocret union with the Waldenaea. Out thia, aa Oieaeler 
aayB(ICoefM. MisL, 1S6S, Iv. 177, iioiei). la a mlatake, due moat 
likely to atatementa met with about tne aomewhat lerandarv 
Nicholaa of Daael, and ia incouaiatent with the aubmlMive atti- 
tude of the ^Yienda to the viaihle Churoh— the WaldeEwea, on 
the contrary, being Ita declared antagoniata.! But it ia true that 
the apiritual attitude of the two waa alike, and that Uw Impulae 
which proceeded from the Waldenaea— aa well aa from their pre- 
ouraom, tlie order of the Hiimiliatea — would tend to produce an 
atmoBpiiere In which the Friends flourished. Much the earoe 
may lie aaid of tlie Impulae derived from the Meudicant Ordera. 

2 . Chief centres.— The foci of the movement 
were Strassburg, Colo^e, Basel ; but its circuit 
included theKiime Valley, from Brabant up to the 
high valleys of Switzerland, with tlie upi>er regions 
of the Danube. It was in favour from the first 
with the Preaching Orders on the upiier and lower 
Rhine. Among the nuns of their convents it found 
many adherents to whom es^iecially some of the 
leaders addressed themselves — s.o., Tanler and 
Henry of Ndrdlingen to those at Basel, Nicholas 
of Strassburg to those at Freiburg, Suso to those 
at Zurich, etc. Two nuns in particular, Margaretha 
Ebner (of Maria Medingen, near Nuremberg) and 
Christina Ebner (abbuss of the convent of Engel- 
thal, near Nuremberg), stand out as devotees — the 
correspondence of Henry of Nflrdlingen with the 
former being *the most important and reliable 
source of information respecting the Gottesfreunde 
of the South.’ But its members were even more 
numerous among the laymen ; and, if must of these 
were of the peasant class, they also included men 
of good station like Henry of llheinfeld in Aargau, 
a knight of Pfafienbeim from Upper Alsace, a 
knight of Londsberg and his wife from Lower 
Alsace, Rulman Merswin, merchant of Strass- 
burg, etc. 

3 . General characteristics of the movement— 

(a) * It WM distinctly a layrnsn^t movement, and tliere is an 
evident purpose In the literature of the FHenda of God to exalt 
the ordinary lay Ohriativi, and to show how the Ohurdb can be 
aaved and the ministry purified by unordained persona; hut 
these man do not show any spirit of revolt from the anolent 
system, they have not gained the Protestant temper, and they 
never dreamed of dlapeuaing with the mediation of the Ohurch, 
though tliey oocaaionallv admit that spiritual life Is poasilile 
without BOoh mediation. > 

Nevertheless, the prominence given to *nn- 
ordained persons,’ whose authority as guides lay 
■imply in the fact that they had been taught of 
God, marked a radical divergence in principle from 
the Church — a divergence which did not become 
* Protestant * only bemuse it had not yet become 
explicit. 

{b) The movement was necessarily supranaiurtU- 
istie. In this respect the Friends of God were 
children of their age. They shored the common 
belief in tlie virtue of relics, the objective reality 
of visions, the power of every sense — sight, touch, 
smell, taste, and hearing— to be the medium of a 

1 Hamaok, however, points out (Hisf. ef Dogma, Eng. tr., 
1894-OS, vi. 00, note 1) that one aeotlon of the Waldenaea, vis. the 
Lyonnese Poor, aa diatlngalahed from thoss of Lombardy, wera 
leas sharply opposed to & Ohurch. 

a nufus Jones, Studios in MgsHatU BsUgton, London. IflOO. 
p. 864. 
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Divine revelation. Vieions eepeciaJly wore looked 
for and often experienced — visions which declare 
themselves at once as hallucinations bom of the 
abnormal psychic conditions into which the subjoots 
of them were brought by their too rigorons treat- 
ment of the body.^ 

(c) It was strongly apoecUjmtie. The influence, 
on the one hand, of the * great Crerman prophetesses * 
St. Hildegarde, St. Elisabeth of Schoenan, and St. 
Matilda of Magdeburg—- of which there are marked 
traces — and, on the other hand, the state of Clu^ 
tendom around them account for this. As to the 
latter, it was the period of ‘ the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity,’ when (from 1309 to 1377) ' the papal seat 
was changed to Avimon, and the popes were more 
or less pupiiets of Fnmoe * * — a period followed by 
the Great Schism (137S-1417), during which each 
of two rival popes demanded the allegiance of 
the^ Church. In addition, there were the terrible 
social evils due to the groat civil war which 
foUowed u|x>n a double election of Emperors. 
Finally, these human terrors were accompanied by 
what seemed to be dreadful signs of the Divine 
wrath — ^notably the * Black Death.’* 

The effect of such phenomena upon the Friends 
of God was such as might be expected from tbe 
simplicity and fervency of their faith. It made 
them seers and prophets of the End.* 

{d) Asceticism was a prominent feature in Uie 
practice of the Friends of God, but not so ranch for 
Its own sake as for the sake of the higher stages of 
spiritnal exiNsrienoe to which it was snppoi^ to 
oiien the uray. Asooticism disciplined the soul 
through the body, and formed the lowest round of 
tliat mystical ladder whose top reached to the 
enjoyment of God bv clear vision and perfect 
union. The leaders of the Friends, at least, were 
mystics of the usual mediaaval type — with their 
idea of God as a Being absolutely transcendent, 
with their notion of the way to Him as a process 
of complete self-emptying, and with their yearning 
for those occasional leaps into immediate and vitm 
contact with Him whion were called ecstasies.* 

(e) But the chief note in leaders and followers 


Eckhart proclaims liberty from tbe restrictions 
of local and ceremonial worship.^ 

(2) One who was a Friend of God to his inmost 
soul, and may well be described as the * sinritual 
apleiidonr * of the movement, owed much to Eckhart 
— esfiocially to his good sense at a time of crisis 
when good sense uras the best counsellor. This was 
Eeinrick Suso (c. 1300-65) — the 'Minnesinger of 
the Friends of God ’ — whose life-stoiy was written 
down by his spiritual daughter, Elizabeth Staglin. 
He was a beautiful soul lull of tender sympathy, 
* not only with men, but with every littlelmst and 
bird and all the small oroatares God had made.’ 
After repeated painful spiritu^ crises, he went to 
Eckhart for comfort, aim the latter * set him free 
from a hell which he hod long been enduring.'* 
He knew notliing of Eckhart’s so-called lieremes, 
and was impervious to his phiiosophy. What the 
Master taught him was to believe in the love of 
God, and prefer God's yoke to any of his own 
invention. So he became no longer a servant, but 
— to use his own phrase— the knight of God ; and 
entered upon that later stage of his career in which 
may lie seen one of the imghtest exuinples of the 
practical love for men which is inspired by an 
enlightened love for God.* 

(3) Another of Elck hart's disciiilos was probably 
John TaiUer (see Mysticism [Christian])— though 
the relation of the tw'o has sometimes been re- 
versed. He had opportunities of hearing him 
both at Strasshurg and at Cologne, and m one 
sermon at least he quotes him (13th after Trinity, 
2nd sermon). But perhaps disciple is liardly the 
right word — unless it he taken to mean no more 
than that Tanler derived from Eckhart his best 
impulses and his most characteristic view of the 
^irituol life. There is little trace in Tauler of 
Eokhart's philosophy or subtlety. 

5. ' The Friend of God from the Oberland.'— 
According to a story printed in all the editions of 
Tauler’s sermons from 1498 onward, thore came a 
momentons break in his life, occasioned 1^ the 
visit to him at Strassbnrg of a mysterious person 
known as 'the Friend of God from the Ober- 


alike was not this or anytliing else abnormal. It 
was inwardness — a life of simple faith, hope, and 
love derived from personal fmlowship with God 
and flowing out in all the moral virtues. What 
they sought and found was a first-hand spiritnal 
experience. They believed in the living actual 
educative work of God in the soul. They were 
pupils in the 'upper school of the Holy Spirit**— 
a school to which eveiy one of humble and sinoere 
heart may have free access.* 

4. Leaders.— (1) For the friends of God the leader 
par excellence intollectnally and spiritually was 
Heinrich Eckhart (see Mysticism [Christian]). He 
was so, at least in two respects : (a) in the first 
place, by his constant emphasis on the capacity of 
the soul for God in virtue of its very nature. Kot 
merely in the soul of prophet, priest, or scholar, 
but equally in the soul of 'every man.’ there is 
somethmg which is Divine. It may he designated 




sours eye,’ or 'right Reason.’ Names do not 
matter. The essential point is that there is in 
man what can rise to God and know Him and 
enjoy tbe bliss of friendship with Him. (6) In the 


Bis vUt wss nisds, It Is ssid, in ohodlsnos to a l>lTins intima- 
tlon that a osrtain Master ot Holy Scrlptore proMthsd tbsrs 
whom it behoved him to hoar. Hs hoard him flvo timts and 
perceived that the Master was *a very loving, gentle, good- 
hearted man by nature, and bad a good understanding ol the 
Holy Sorlpture, but was dark as to tbs light ol graoo/ So 
the man persuaded the Master to presch a sermon In order 
to ehow how one may attain to the higheet and utmost In 
spiritual things. This tbe Msster did, and the man took down 
the eormon word for word. Then, coming with it to the Master, 
he said : * You are a mat clerk and have tanght us a good 
Iesa>n In this sermon, nut you yourself do not live according to 
It.' At first the Mseter resented such words, espeoiaUiy from a 
layman. But presently he disoemed his right to spou ss one 
taught of Ood, and not hfanself underlhls direoUon. Hereupon 
the man oonvtnood him : (a) that in the senee off being a oeU- 
pleaserhe wassotoraFhiurtioe; (6) that hisdeonest need was 
oonvenion, to which end be must at onoe break through all his 
waye and habits. With deep humlUtf the Master followed the 
layman's oounsd. Benunoiatlon was the keynote; and the 
Master was put to the test by behm enjoined to renounoe * all 
his proud ingenious resson which bo has through his Isaming 
. — . .. ^ foratImoneltbertoBtui’ 




obedionos in all fslthfulnsm to his 


superiors. The Msstor ooneented; and at a ooetof great and 
varied suffering— foretold hy his dlvsotor— be persevered. At 
length, after two years, as he loy In hie oell utterly wsaiy 
ana md * but fully awake, hs besid with his bodily sars a 
volos eaying: Stand fast in thy pssos, and trust Ood, snd 


enjoy tnebliBB 01 menaznip witn nim. loj in tne ana ma -dus luuy awaxe, ns nesia with nis uocuiy se 
M^d plaoe, the type of niety previuling unong g* g?-*? * „*^ 

the Frlmd. of ChKl Eothart'e. For he Uught to bm 


them to think of religion as something practical 
as well as something inward and spintual. He 
' was a highly practical man, who did his day’s 
work with fidelity and telling efleot.’* Similarly, 
1 Buftts Jones, p. SMI. t/6. 248. s/b. 844. 

4ik 866f. •ib.858. < /A Mtt. 

T Of. for this note ol Inwardness sspsolslly ths Theologta 

Osrmimiea. 

• Ruins Jonss, 886: el. p. 887t. 


KD9W wuu CM ww vu eono in numan nasurs, tie inaae 
the sick whom He healed la body sound also In soul. Straight- 
way when theee words were uttersd, he lost his tenses and 
resson, and knew not how, or where, he was. But, when he 
cauie to himself again, hs felt within hinwelf tiiat he was pos- 
sessed of a new strength and might in all powers outward and 

I Rufus Jones, p. 888 1. s It. n2. 

* Hee srt. on Hsnry Suso— a review of Melobior DleranbrockV 
Ssiurish AMO'S Aston wnd SehrifUn^ CQR Isi. flOto] 104 ; 
also Rufus Jones, p. 886, ftor the lovely story of his ssaroh sfter 
hisfaUensIstor. 
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Inwardt and had alao a clear undemanding In thoea thlnga 
which aforetime were dark to him, and ho wondered greatly 
whence thia oainc.* Ilia Friend aiMiired him that now at laat 
he had received the light of the Holy Spirit; and that thua ' 
illumined he would iMiaaeaN a much clearer Inaight into the Scrip 
turn than be hud liefnre. Mo might now begin again to preach, 
lie tried, and waa ovemmie by emotion. Thia made him a 
langhiiig-atock, Miit, lit-iiig allowed to deliver a ieotura in 
(jitin to the brethren only, the reault waa * auoh en excellent 
lecture aa tlmy liad never heard in their Uvea before, eo grand 
and deep and godly wna hw doctrine.* Next, therefore, he wae 
iwnnltlra to preach in the church where he wea * wont ito 
tireacii.' lie did ao with emaxing power. Thereafter for 
'full eight yoam' tlie Maater 'preached both to clergy and 
laity.' hie infliioriee growing all the time. Thua he drew to hta 
enrf. For more than twenty wacko be Buffered nfirely. Hia 
laat hour waa laden with dreadful and aniaxinjr anguiah, whicli 
(.lie Maater himaelf, in an ap|)earance to Uiu ^end three daya 
after hia death, explained aa hia purgatory. 

Thin )»iutureHque etory was first questioned in 
1719 by Qu^tif and Echaxd» who, in tlioir ScriptorM 
ordiniit prmdimtorum^ treated it as an allegory. 
More than a century later this view was accepted 
hy Weiss in the BiographU unimmeMR^ art. 
'Tnuler* (1826). Bnt the traditional view held 
its ground until H. S. Deiiiflo, the great Dominioati 
scholar, published his oamphlet (Strassbnrg, 1879) 
entitled TauUrn Bekekrung kritisch unterauchi? 
Here be worked out the following Gonclusions : 

(1) Tha epithet * Maater * nieana Maater of Moly Scripture. 
Til la Tkiiler waa not. (2) The Maater'a two yearn of aerJuaion 
iZwnUtkgexogenhfiit) are placed between 1846 and 18.^2. Tauter 
during thia time waa active aa a preacher. (3) Tiio Master died 
in the lioiiiinii^n convent. Tauler died outaldo. (4) Tlie 
Montpr ahnwa hiiuaclf {inikunAet jmA) a very aocond-rate, inex- 
perioniMsd, uniiii|inrtant preacher, nuler la aeon in hia aer- 
mona to have liceii the revema of thia. (A) The Maater exhibita 
a diatraiited nature. Tauler la a harmonioua iieraonallty. (6) 
Tlie Maater diaowtia any gift of ckiquetice in hia ot^de. Tauler 
in hia apiicnra aa one of the great German apeakera of hia time. 
(7) The Maater waa not identifled wltii Tauler uiitU a hundred 
yeara a(t.er hia death, and then aa tha reault of conjecture, 
not evidence. 

Who, then, was the Master ? Had he really ex- 
isted ? Denille at this time did not fear contra- 
diction when he identified him either with the 
* Gottesfreund ’ hitnsolf or with Itulman Merswin. 
Morswin <^rtainly was a historical personage, a 
native of Strasshurg, belonging to an important 
family of the city, and born in 1307* At the age 
of 40 ho retired from his business as a banker with 
a large fortune, and devoted himself entirely to 
Divine things. Though married — to Gertrude of 
Bietenheim — he resolved to live heucefortli as a 
celibate. But he did not give away his money ; 
he kept it * to use for God’ as He might direct 
from time to time. In 1348, John Tauler became 
his confessor. In J366 he found occasion for a 

i lions use of his money in building a house for the 
Iretbren of 8t. John on an island at Strasshurg 
called the Grunenworth Qreen Meadows'). In 
1382 he died. A document entitled * das Bttchlein 
von den vicr Jahron seines anfangenden Lebens/ 
purporting to bo autobiographical^ not only tells 
the story of the ' stages of spiritual experience ’ 
through which he passed during the first tfonr 
years after his conversion, bnt also relates the 
first ap|HMLrance of the Gottesfreund, and how, at 
his instigation, the book was written. 

By Merswin the Frieml is represented as the 
son of a rich family, who hod spent a dissipated 
youth, was suddenly changed by the grace of God, 
withdrew into solitude and drew to him others 
like-minded, and by the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit became able, in the space of 30 weeks, to 
understand the Scriptures as thoroughly and speak 
its f^ofl grammar as if he had studied all his days 
in tn«t l>est university. He appears at the castf^ 
of nobles and knights — even in the palace of 
Pope — holding up to all alike, in writiim and 
speech, a mirror of themselves ; and efteoting 
* converaions ’ everywhere from the love of this 

1 Printed aeparataly slao oa |iu 96 of Qttfittn und Por$chtmgen 
aur Sprach- CuUurguck. *Uir r/mien. Straaabtirg, 

1 * 70 . 


vain transitory world to the inner mystic love of 
God. Such a man surely could not be hid. Yet 
apparently he was. Though he visited Strasshurg 
in 1346 and converted the Master, nothing was 
seen of him. Though he visited Merswin and sent 
frequent letters to him, none but Merswin was 
aware of it. In connexion with the purchase of 
the * Green Isle ’ and the constitution of its con- 
vent, Rulman Merswin planned nothing and did 
nothing apart from the advice of his friend ; but 
no hint of this came to the eyes or ears of the 
Brothers for whom he waa acting. Nor did they 
at all realize till after his death that the good 
Merswin had been living so God-devoted a life — 
the life of a saint. Only when they discover his 
own account of the ‘vier Jahren^ in a sealed 
casket are they enlightened and made to wonder 
at hbi great humility. 

The story bears upon the face of it suggesUons 
of romance ; and Deniflo’s finid belief thatMerswin 
was the romancer is not surprising. 

But, meanwhile, quite another line had been 
taken by the Strasshurg professor, Karl Schmidt, 
who in the years from 1839 to 1866 published, in 
almost unbroken succession, a series of writings 
wliich consisted chiefly of extracts from original 
documents found in the convent of St. John at 
Strasshurg {Die Urkundenbiicher dee Johanniter* 
himseft)^ and assumed by him to be those of the 
* Gottesfreund ' and Uulman Merswin. Not only 
did he identify the unnamed Master (of the Meiater^ 
buck) witli Jolin Taulor, and credit the whole story 
of his conversion hy the * Friend,’ but he also con- 
vinced himself tliat be liad discovered tlie original 
of the latter in a certain Nicholas of Basel of 
whom nothing is otherwise known except that he 
was burnt os a Bogliard at Vienne, near Poitiers, 
after J382.» 

Schmidt’s views carried the day for a time, even 
Denifie bedng among his adherents. At this time, 
however, Denille, e,g,^ had to base his judgment 
entirely on the documents adduced by Sclunidt. 
But before long the prociess of historical criticism 
brought to light the fact that Schmidt had exer- 
cised a quite arbitrary choice in his editing of the 
sources, and had— without due indication — altered 
rubrics and text in accordauee with his own 
opinion. The first to reject Schmidt’s identifica- 
tion of the Gottesfreund with the layman Nicholas 
of Basel was Preger (1869). Denlfle’s rejection, 
the result of still wider and deeper investigation, 
oanie next (1870, 1876). Schmidt did not retract. 
In 1876 hepnbiuibed his Nikolaua van Basel, Bericht 
van der Bekehrung TaiUers, reaffirming hia view. 
This brought about a complete refutation of it 
during the years 1879-81 — mainly by Denifle, who 
came step by step to the conclusions already de- 
Boribed. Denifle’s work waa ao thorough and con- 
vincing that Schmidt’s, on the . chief point in 

uestion, was completely undermined. Even A. 

undt — whose Lea Amis de Dieu (Paris, 1879) took 
the old ground to the extent that it still assumed 
the objective existence of the Gottesfreund — 
though identifying him with John of Chur (Coire) 
instep of Nictiolius of Basel, was driven to con- 
cede the main point, viz. the fictional character of 
the Gottesfreund. But he was unwilling to think 
of Merswin as a conscions deceiver ; and, in order 
to clear him of this charge, he suggested that * Mer- 
Bwin was a '* double personality, of a pathological 
type now well known to all studente of psychology. 
In his primary state he wrote the books ascribad 
to him and experienced the events recorded in his 
autobiography ; while in his secondary state he 
became the person known as ** the Friend of God 
from the Oberland,” and in this state he wrote 
the books, treatises, and letters ascribed to ** tha 
1 Saa Oiaaalar. ifaalNe. Hilt. hr. 186. 
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Friend of God.** * * In 1808, Preger (in the third 
pnrt-~* Tnnlerader GottOBfreond vom Oberlande ** — 
of hia 0€$ch, dtr dtvUchtn Mysiik\ armed with 
Home new material, made a freeh attack on 
Denifle'a resuite, bat utterly failed to do more 
than emend or oorreot them in details. Their 
foandation has stood sure. In fact, Denifle’s view 
as to the non-existence of the Gottesfreund may 
be said to have found general acceptance among 
German soliolars. See especially P. Strauch's 
art. on * Rulman Meiswin,’ in 

A completely now standpoint has been taken up 
by an eanaliy eminent authority on the subject, ! 
via Kari lUeder, first in two magazine articles,* | 
and then in an elaborate essay.* According to ■ 
this, Merswin had nothing to do with the unknown ' 
Friend. He was a fiction, but one nut due to 
Merswin. The inventor of him was Merswin’s 
trusted secretary, Nicliolas of Louvain, who, after 
his master’s death, falsified and forged dooumeuts 
in order at once to glorify him, and, by a height- 
ened portrait of their founder, to stimulate the 
pious devotion of the Griinenworth brothers.^ As 
to Merswin himself, it is certain that no one knew, 
while he lived, of his being so favoured a friend of 
God (ein so hegncuUttr Qotie^rswad). Nicholas 
says this expressly. Nor, apart from Nicholas, 
did any suspicion of the fact come to light after 
his death. He was not the impostor (HefrA^sr) he 
is made out to be by the theory which makes him 
the author of the writings in question. In their 
composition he had no part at ail. We may pic- 
ture him as a man who sliared the deep, inward 
faith characteristic of the incdiieval age — a faith 
intent upon good works and nious fonnoations. In 
order to create a home for himself, the childless 
man, in the days of his sickness and old age — a 
home and also an oratory and last resting-place 
— he acquired possession of Griineiiwdrth. Then, 
further, he conceived the plan of fashioning it into 
a house which should be a pattern of its order (rtn 
MsUtsr-Qrdtnshaus ) — a bouse wliere laymen as well 
as clerics should have a voice in affairs. And, if 
to reach his end he did not scruple to use some of 
the cunning and hardness which are peculiar to a 
man of wemth {Gtldmann\ wo need not wonder. 
Gn the other hand, the devoted attachment of 
Nicholas to his early master is a beautiful feature, 
which reflects a certain glory upon the character 
of the latter. 

Strauch showed himself sceptical of Rieder’s 
view, when it first appeared, in his articles of 
1902.* When he developed his own view in the 
FILE * art. already referred to, he had not seen 
Rieder’s larger work.* In a supplement, however, 
to tliat ai'time he takes account of it ; and he gives 
it as his opinion that even a superficial examination 
is enough to stagger lielief, by reason of its difficul- 
ties and Goutradmtioiis. Still, no difficulties can 
stand before a demonstration; and Strauch pro- 
mised to test, later, Rieder’s claim to have produced 
one. He redeemed his promise in the SStUsohrifi 
fur dsutschs Philolagis^ Jan. 1907. Here he con- 
siders with great care and thoroughness how far, 

1 Butiia Jones, p. <62. He odds : *Thia view, if proved eound, 
would eurely miilce Kulmso Menwln one of tfio most interest- 
ing psyoholoffiosl “subjects** in the entire range of history'.* 
Cl Riedor, Dsr OoUttJmmd vam Obsrtand, Innsbruck, 1906, 

^'>*Zur lYsge der Gottesfrennde : 1. Rulman Merswin oder 
Nikolaus von Lsufen; 2. BIsohof Heinrich in. von Konstans 
nnd die OotteBfreunde'(Zs»Mdir(/f /ilr Osseh. das Oberrheins, 
nsw ser.. xvU. JHeidelberg, 1902] 206, 4S0>. 

s XMr ChUevr^und vom Obertand : sins Erjbndung de$ StroM- 
hurgor Johannitsrbrudsrs SHkaiMU von Lbwen^^mU IS Sehfift- 
baSAn in LiehiOnuk, Innsbruok, 1906. 

4 p. IS. 

4 Bos Btnueb's ed. of SekUrobrand, Halle. 1903, p. 66. 

4 Bee *Nacbtrag* to the article, whero he eaye that It wae 
written In Bent and Oct 1904, though not publiahod before 
1906. Bledcr's work was also written in 1«M— at least the 
prefooe bears date Rome, 4 Nov. 1904— and came out in 1906. 


if at all, Rieder's argument may be taken an valid. 
His conclusion, which is all wo need give here, is 
as follows. Rieder’s zeal and reaearch are admir- 
able, and not less so his penetration as regards 
particular points. But his investigation has not 
^rie deep enough, and he has set out from rash 
and preconceived positions which are palpably un- 
tenable, and not likely to survive the second 
thouglits even of the author. Rieder doeH 
not Claim to have dealt with the whole subject 
exhaustively, and only professes to have laid a 
foundation — though a sure foundation, and one 
U{K>u which all subsequont inquiries must be built. 
Strauch denies this. The decisive test is not (as 
liicder assunies) historical ; it is stylistic and lin- 
guistic. It is, e.o., whether Nicholas, a man born 
and bred in the Nether] ntids, couKl compose all he 
did in Alsatian (Strossburg) Gcnnaii without dis- 
closing a trace anywhere of his native speech. It 
is, again, whether there is unity, or diliurcnce, of 
sWle between the Tracts and tiie historical jiarU 
of the memorial-books — not merely in the case of 
the revised Tracts as wo have them, but also in 
the case of their precursors, viz. those anonymous 
Tracts with whicli Rieder makes so free, llieder, 
indeed, does not dare to evade this test altogether, 
and makes an occasional use of it. But he fails to 
see its decisive importance ; and so his use of it is 
far too restricted. He must condescend to such a 
use of it as is thoroughly systematic before he can 
hope to reach a satisf^tory solution of his problem. 

Here the controversy rests for the moment. 
None but an exiiert can venture to decide between 
two such champions of tlieir restiective views; 
but the present writer may add that he finds it 
hard to see how the detailed evidence of Rieder 
is undermined by Btrauch’s objections, and oven 
less how these invalidate the general soundness 
of his method. 
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FRIENDS OF LIGHT.— See Dkutbcb- 
Katholicismus. 

FRIENDS OF THE TEMPLE {Tenml^ 
froundty Tempter). — A sect whicli originated in 
Wifrttemberg in 1861 ; now Unitarian, with head- 
quarters in Palestine, where the colonists form an 
important economic factor. It was derived from 
Pietism, as developed in WUrttemlierg by J. A. 
Bengel, with a chiliastic trend. Early last cen- 
tury this gave rise to a scheme outUiiod by J. M. 
Hahn, and sanctioned by the king on the advice oi 
G. W. Hoffmann. It contemplated new settle- 
ments, exempt from control by the Church au- 
thorities, where colonists should live model lives, 
morally, socially, and educationally. Germany 
has b^n prolific in such plans — the medueval 
monasteries, the Bohemian Brethren, the Ana- 
baptists in Moravia, the Moravians at Merrnhut 
being familiar instancsss. Tho firnt of the now 
colonies was planted in 1819 at Kornihal, seven 
miles from Stuttgart, and was governed with much 
success by G. W. Hoffmann tiU his death in 1846. 
In its strongly chiliost atmosphere, under the 
influence of Philip M. Hahn, grow up his soil 
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GbrUtoph UofTmann (b. 1815). Hin experience a« 
head of the Criiicbona College, near Basel, sad- 
dened him by the eoiiventioiial morality and the 
dead formality of the State Church. He there- 
fore founded a new collcj^e at Salon ; and, when 
elected delegate to the Diet at Frankfort, soimht 
to bring aliout a reform within the Church. The 
effort failed ; and at length he was expelled itscom- 
rn union in 185U, whereupon he prepared to organize 
independently, spreading his views by lectures and 
by the prens. 

Hoflmaiin recognized God’s judgments on dead 
churchcH in the victories of IhI&iii and the revolt 
under Luther. He commended Baptists and 
Methodists for their freedom and their life. Fore- 
casting the future, he eniphiiHized the Uetum of 
JesuH Christ, and studied the conditions precedent, 
lie i;<mcdiideil that the time of bearing witness was 
expiring, and that the Rotum might take place in 
a generation or two— when Komthal was founded, 
a limit of 17 years had been expected. Penetrated 
w'ith a sense of the value of the OT prophets, and 
of the types in the Jewish ritual dealing with 
circumcision, olferings, temple, priesthood, king- 
ship, he elaborated a theory as to the Spiritual 
Temple which Christ would build. He recognized 
that this would be independent of nation^ities 
and places, and that worship would be everywhere. 
To tliis ideal he saw an actual obstacle in that 
under Muslim rule all extension of Christian wor- 
ship was illegal, and Jerusalem in particular was 
impossible as the capital of that kingdom where 
Christ might reign. The removal of this obstacle 
now became the object of his efforts. 

First he thought of obtaining a firman permit- 
ting Christian eolumes to be planted in Palestine. 
He failed to obtain political support in Germany, and 
a visit to Palestine convinoeef iiim that his scheme 
of 1855 would need serious change. He continued 
lecturing and publishing, chiefly in Stutteart, and 
formulated a Confession in 1864. The furst overt 
act was to establish a settlement at Kirachenhardt- 
bof, where G. D. Hardogg (t 1879) was put in 
control of the civil side, Uoflmann and twelve elders 
being the spiritual au^ority. 

By 1868 a second step was jiossible. Since the 
Treaty of Paris the old Ottoman methods wore 
largely abandoned, and the admission of Turkey to 
the Euroj^ean (Concert seemed to bring the peaceful 
penetration of the East by the West into practical 
politics. An American colony under Adams settled 
at Jaffa, actuated by the same general idea of 
transporting a body of Christians, assured of local 
autonomy under the Treaty, destined to extend. 


secure immigrants, other dop6ts were opened in 
Saxony and Knssia, while the United States* fur- 
nishea an even better seed-plot. Finally, the head- 

a uarters were transferred to Jerusalem itself, and 
iiis phase of the movement closed with the death 
of Hoffmann in 1885. Under his guidance the 
theology had become Unitarian. 

Eight years later, his son Christoph became 
Guardian of the Temple, and the movement re- 
ceived an impulse from the visit of the German 
Kaiser in 1898. The colonies are an important 
German asset in the oomplicated politics of Syria ; 
their economic value seems now to exceed their 
religious interest. After overcoming the legal 
difhculties as to holding land, they have settled 
down to steady work. Their example in agricul- 
ture and viticulture has greatly altered native 
methods. They have introduced new industries 
— brewing, improved milling, soap-making, wood- 
carving, Hilk-spinning, and hotels. The settle- 
ments are laid out as garden cities, with substantial 
stone buildings ; the colonists have built good roads 
to link Nazareth and Jafla with Haifa. Hero the 
community numbers 860, with church and school 
of its own ; the total number settled in Palestine 
is variously estimated at 1200-1400. 

LiTBRATviut.— C. Hoffiaaim, (Mdsnt und Orient, Stuttgart, 
1876, Mein Weg wUh JerueaUm, do. 1881-84 ; C. Palmer, IHe 
Gemeineeha/ten und J^kten Wtiftt., Tiibintren, 1877, WiirtL 
Rirchmgim^., Stuttgart, 1893 ; P. Lange, Oeech, dee Tempete, 
ilo. 1888; E. Kalb, Kirehen und Sfkten der Gegentpart, do. 
1808 : C. F. A. Kolb. *T«inpi!l. Peutscher,* in xix. 11087] 

482-488. For thp Eoiitern iiettleinentii : L. Oliphont, Haifa, 
Edlu. 1887 ; Murray's and BafKleker*« current gtiidni to Syria 
and Palestine. W. T. W HITLEY. 

FRIENDS, SOCIETY OF.— i. The name.— 
The first Friends called themselves 'Children of 
the Light’ — a name used by the oldest Quaker 
oominunity at Mansfield in 1648 ; and ' Friends in 
the Truth ’ or ' Friends ’ — a term used as early as 
1662. These unsectarian names correspond with 
the universal scope of the earW Quaker message. 
The narrower title * Society of Friends ' is later. 
It ooours, though hardly yet as a formal title, in 
an anti-Quaker tract of 1665, John Wiggan’s Anti- 
Christ's strongest Hold overtumsd, p. 49 : ' matricu- 
lated or registered into their Sotiety of Friends* 
Later in the century, Friends referred to them- 
selves as a Christian society, hut the form ' Religioue 
Society of Friends ’ was not adopted till about 1800. 
The terms previously in general use were * Friends,’ 
'the lx>dy of Fi'iends,^ and 'the people called 
Quakers.*^ In America the usual name is simply 
' the Friends,’ or, in some cases, ' Friends’ Chur^.’ 
The nickname ' Quakers ’ was given by a Puritan 


the 1849-53 migration led by Mrs. Minor, also with 
the intention oi preparing for the Return of Christ. 
But both American schemes collapsed, and Hoff- 
mann saw his miportunity. Negotiations were 
opened through Basel, whence a previous German 
colony had gone to Jerusalem with slightly differ- 
ent onus ; and by 1868 the Friends of the Temple 
aeauired the Jaffa property. It was soon occupied, 
ana a second plantation was opened at Sarona, a 
few miles away ; also a new one close to the north- 
west of Haifa, which seemed lietter as a port, being 
sheltered by Mount Carmel, and lying at the mouth 
of the valley of Esdraelon, with easy access to the 
lake and to Damascus. These model villages ab- 
sorbed most of the Kirschenhordthof adherents; 
and, whereas in 1869 they had boon the most 
numerous of all dissenters in WUrttemberg, though 
hard run by the Baptists, that centre rapidly sank 
to be little more than a recruiting and forwarding 
depot, BO that Hordegg resigned in 1874. New 
colonies were planted at Nazareth and Tiberias, at 
Behrut and Bamleh, and even at Alexandria. To 


shivered and shook under religious excitement, 
were known as ' Quakers ’ (see word in OED), and 
the trembling of Friends under ' the power,’ as they 
called it, lecTto the term being applied to them. 

a. Fundamental principles. — Quakerism is the 
product of the spiritual experience known as the 
Inward Light. The * opening ’ came to Fox, 

'that Every Man wm enlixhtned by the Divine Light of 
Ohriet, and 1 eaw it ehine tlirough all ; And that they that be- 
lieved in it oame out of Oondemnation and came to the Light of 
Life, and became the Children of it ; But they that hated It, and 
did not believe in it, were condemned by it, though they mode 
a I'roteuion of Chrivt. This 1 law iu the pure Openings of the 
Light, without the help of any Man, neither did 1 then know 
where to find it in the Scriptures, though afterwards, seorahing 
the Boripturss, 1 found it* {Journal, 1684 ed., p. £8). 

This great affirmation, which was a thing of first- 
hand experience to the early Friends, oonfiicted 
with the Puritan disbelief in immediate revelation, 
and with current doctrines of election and reproba- 
tion. The Quaker, following the Inward Light, 
* In the United States the sect le now known os the 'TSmple 
Sodety in the United States.' In 1906 it returned 876 members 
in 8 oongregationa 
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felt tbit Christ was omne to teach His people 
Himself, and to call them away from the world*! 
ways and teachers to His own living teaching. 
The indwelling life of Christ became to him the 
supreme fact of religion. 

The far-reaching consequences of this experience, 
with respect to worship and ceremonial and minis- 
t^. ana to the practical cross-bearing of daily 
life, are vividly shown in the following from 
Edward Burrough, who was ' convinced * in 1652 : 

* In all things ws found ths light whioh we were Inlkhtned 
withnll, end nU mankind (which Is Christ) to be alone snif onelie 
sofllolent to bring to Lite end eternal salvation. . . • And so we 
ceased from the Madhlngs of all men, and their words, and their 
worriUpe, and their Temples, and all their baptismee. and 
Ohurohea. . . . and we met together often, and waited upon 
the Lord in pure sllenoe. from our own words and all men's 
words, and hsarkned to the voloe of the Lord, and felt his word 
in our hearts to burn up and beat down all that was contrary to 
Qod, and we obeyed the light of Christ In us. . . . and took up 
the OroBse to all earthly glories, Crowns end wales, and denied 
our selves, our relations and all that stood In the way betwixt us 
and the Lord. . . . And, while waiting upon the Lora In sllenoe, 
as often we did for many hours together, ... we received often 
the pouring down of the spirit upon us. . . . and our hearts were 
made glad and our tongues Ioosm and our mouths opened, and 
we spake with new tongues, as the Lord gave us uttsmnoe and 
as his spirit led us. which was poured down upon us, on Sonsand 
Daughtorif . . . and the glory of the Father was revssled, and 
then began we to sing praisos to the liord Qod Almighty and to 
the Lamb tor ever, wno had redeemed us to <lod. and brought us 
out of the captivity and bondage of tlie world, and put an end 
to sin and death, and all this was by and through and In the 
light of Ohrlst within us* (Epistle to the Header, prefixed to 
Fox’s Gnat MitUry), 

In such a paanago we nee how naturally the * dm- 
tinguialiing views * of Friends flowed m corollaries 
from the main proposition — their distrust of an 
instituted ministry, their position as to the non- 
necessity of all outward ordinances, their views as 
to a worship of creaturely silence and spiritual 
spontaneity, their encouragement of the ministry 


of women, their nonconfonnlty to the customs of 
the world, their determination to make life a walk- 
ing in the light. Beldom has a great spiritual 
truth been followed along its untried conmquences 
with more resolute steps. In the indwelling Light 
of Christ, the whole of life became sacramental and 
inoarnationaJ, penetrated with religion of the pro- 
phetic type, which draws its strength and its vision 
mm intcrconrso with (jkid. The cardinal principle 
of the Inward Light was, however, very imperfectly 
formulated, even by the Quaker Apologist, Bobert 
Barclay, and has to be studied in expeneuce rather 
tlian in statement. It was also held by Banters 
and other mystical groups, who sometimes believed 
tliemselves freed thereby from all law. But the 
Quakers were * children of the Light,’ and from the 
first safeguarded the experience on the ethical side 
by insistuig that there could be no real presence of 
Clhiist apart from a walking in the Light. In other 
req^ts tlieir conception was seriously limited by 
the mental outlook of the age. 

• They taried In vein to exprew this [toe Divine] Imroenence In 
of the Augustiniau amUism which had moulded the fe- 
IgloaB thinking of the Western world. Bo long as Ood and man 
were placed in separate chambers of thought, the light ww 
neoeimrily either wholly human or wholly Divine. To make It 
human meant denial of the need for both revelation and ealya< 
tion ; hence it was claimed as absolutely Divine. But this 
involved the infallibility of each person to whom the Light wm 
ffiven. and the ousting of human faculties from any place fr 
deaUng with the things of Ood. Man had no religious faouH: 
reouinog cultivation ; religious instnictton was needless ; th> 
iSre his mind was emptlra— the more it became * like a eheei 
of blank peper '—the cleaner would it be for the writing awn ii 
S mvlneoi^es' (Edward Grubb. Autoortty and (Is Hfth 
WUktHit p. SB). 

The ‘Light’ or ‘Seed’ 'wee, in Barday’e 

* not only distinct, hut of a diflferent nature, from 
the soul of man and its faculties.* Especially wa- 
it to be distinguished from reason. As God gavi 
two lights, the sun for day and the moon for night 

• BO hath He given man the light of His Son. f 
spirit^ Divine Light to rule him m thuigi 
e^ritnel, end the light of rea^ to rale h»m n 
tfan y nfttaml’ (Barolay. Apeilon M th* Trw 


•hruftian Divinity^ prop. vi. see. 16). As a result 
»f tills faulty conception of the Inward Light, the 
larly Friends depreciated learning, and, in the 
tense of enhanced personality whioh came to them, 
bought tJiemselves freed from human error and 
gnorance ; and they wore betrayed into extrava- 
fances of speech and oondueL Nayler's fall (see 
3clow) and other painful instances made them 
ccogniie the fallibility of the individual, whioh 
hoy sought to correct by bringing in the corporate 
udgment of the community. TTSb bad dangers of 
ts own, especially at periods when the certiorate 
mlightenmcut of the Society was low, though 
group-guidance proved of high valne when it came 
rom wose who were spiritually alive and alert. 
The distrust of intellect long continued, and was a 
thief cause in bringing in a period of traditioual- 
Am, rigid in discipline but barren in vitalixing 
.eaching and inspir^ leadership. In spite, however, 
if faulty fominiation and intellectual sterility, the 
ixperiencG of the Inward Light maintained itself 
viih the help of the prescribed ways of sober 
Quaker life, and the introspective silence of the 
Meeting for Worship. But the absence of a teaoh- 
'ng ministry and systematic Bible study led, at 
be beginning of the 19th cent,, to the merely snb- 
ieotive spirituiUity of Elias Hicks (see Imlow), and 
bon, in the evangelical reaction from such tesch- 
ng, to official statements of belief which minimized 
bo central Quaker experience. 

It is, in fact, only under modem oonditions of 
bought that this central experience lias found 
adequate expression. Quakerism now sees no op- 
position between the human and the Divine, and, 
alike in the iScriptnres, the Church, and individual 
ixporieiiee, it exjfiocts to find the Divine illumina- 
jion in partnership with hu man faculti^. It reoog- 
aizes the need for correcting personal illumitiation 
by the Light which has come to the race in science, 
history, and literature. It is beginning to realize 
that the prophetic type of religion culls in an 
Dspooial degree for a Voad and expansive educa- 
tion. A l^ciety which has no ordained clergy or 
prescrilied fomis of service needs to lie nchly 
equipped with prepared men and women. It must 
live not by institutional strength, but by inspira- 
tion, by that personal and group-intercourse with 
the Divine which enriches man’s highest faculties 
with the Light and Life of Christ. 

3* Congregational principles and orgui^tion. 
—The Church is regarded os a body of disciples of 
Jesus Christ, p/iw Jesus Christ Himself, as its very 
life and Hoiia, the whole forming together * one 
flock, one Shepherd * (Jn lO**). Friends do not 
practise water-baptism as a condition of Chnrch 
rnembersbip, lest it obscure the necessity for the 
vital spiritual experience (see art. Baptism [Later 
Ohristiw] in vol. ii. p. 406^), and they find their 
spiritual food and communion in Christ Himmlf, 
and not in the use of symbolic bread and wine. 
They distrust formal creeds, and their doctrinal 
statements have betm intentionally with a 

of these was put fortlS by the Quaker Mission to 
New England in 1657 ; the latest is the Declaration 
of Faith issued in America by the Bichniond (Con- 
ference in 1887. For Roliert Barclay’s Apology, 
see art. CONFESSIOKB, in vol. iii. p. 888. Memlier- 
ship in the Society is now either by ‘ convincement 
of the spiritual truths to which Friends witness, or, 
in England, by birth if both parents are Friends. 
Many American bodies give these children at first 
(inly an associate membership. 

Vor fifty yesw or more ofter the foundlos of Q^eriem there 
WM no regular membership ; those, who were graww 
Troth * were Invited to eit in the business meetinw. 
such persons were kept. In 1737, ^1^- 
& rule ss to eettlement wm eet up by the London Yeeriy Meet 
l!Sl«S3l73l«Ua'5 ui wif. »>d chiUrm U> 
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dMUHtd niMiilj«ri of th« Monthly Mooting of which tho huobnnd 
or fathor if a momber, not only during hii life, but likewioo 
after hlf doooaoo, until they ohail gain another oettlement 
elfowhere/ 

The Society U ur>uc»fod to aacerdotalism, belieying 
that all true di^iploa — meu and women — are 
channels through which grac'^ may flow to others 
(Jn 7*^'**'). This involves a resiKmtubility upon the 
whole nienihership to ho good stewarde of the 
manifold ^ace of God. Persons — men and women 
— whoso gifts are approved by the Church may be 
* recorded ’ as lumiaters, but they have no salary 
or sepiirale duties. The spiritual stimulus of 
Qiiakehsin has at many periods been provided 
mainly by ministers itinerating * under religious 
concern/ uiid tlieir expenses are then always gladly 
bfinie. The Meeting for Worship is characteristic 
of the Friends. Here there is no ritual or pre- 
arrangement : the Meeting gathers on a basis of 
silence, or, more accurately, of waiting upon the 
Lord, with freedom for tne ofleriiig liy any of 

S prayer or praise, ministry or teaching, under the 
iiidance of the Spirit. Where the group-fellow- 
lip and worship of such a meeting are strong, the 
spiritual communion is a very real thing; but 
other types of meeting for teaching and evangel- 
istio purjioses are also found helofiil, now that the 
Society ts again expanding its borders. In them 
all, group-fellowship, wide-spread responHibiiity, 
and spiritual guidance are usually emphasized. 
In many fmrts of America, however, a pastoral 
system nas lioen established under the stress of 
local conditions. 

The Quaker movement had at iirst little organi- 
zation ; it depimdod mainly on group-life and in- 
spired leadership. GeneralmeetiugH of neighlioar- 
ing groups were held, and each group had its local 
leaders or * elders,’ and roceiveci occasional visits 
from the itinerating leaders or * Puhlishers of 
Trutli.’ In 1653 business meetings for county 
districts began in the North, and by 1660 we And 
a general busiiiefis meeting for the wliole county 
held at Skipton. This incipient organization did 
not survive the storm of persecution after the 
Restoration, and the present system is due to the 
lalionrs of ?'ox in 1667 and succeeding years. The 
Monthly Meeting, consisting of a group of meet- 
ings, is tJie executive unit of government, re- 
ceiving and ’disowning’ inemliers, appointing 
’elders’ and 'overseers,^ and caring for the meet- 
ings composing it. A suiierior meeting held 
quarterly links together a group of Monthly Meet- 
ings, while the Quarterly Meetings form the 
Yearly Meeting, which legislates for the whole 
body and does centralized executive work through 
its own committees, the name of its general 
executive committee, ' the Meeting for Suflferings,’ 
taking ns back to the old days of persecution. 
These Church-mootings are now open to all mem- 
bers, both men and women, and questions are not 
decided by voting, but by the ’Clerk’ recording 
’the sense of the meeting’ in a minute that 
expresses the weight of spiritual judgment on the 
matter in hand. The practical result is eonserva- 
tive and unifying, for minorities are respected, 
and there is no cleavage into parties. 

4* Antecedents. — The Iirst Friends sijoke of 
their experience as the revival of primitive Chris- 
tianity after a long and dark night of apostasy. 
R. M. Jones, in Studies in Mysticai Meligicn^ has 
pointed out how the Separatist sects of the Long 
Farliament period were the product of centuries of 
striving after an inward way to God. ' There was 
in Enj^and ... a real contagion of the idea of 
God as indwelling* (p. 469). The Familists and 
Boehmists on the one hand, and the General 
Baptists on the other, show many points of affinity 
to Quakerism, although the proof of direct 


connexion is forthcoming only in the ease ol the 
Baptists (see below). In Joum, Friend^ Butor, 
Site, viii. 194-106, A. Neave Brayshaw shows, out 
of Edwards* Oangratna ( 1646-47), that all tho dis- 
tinguishing views of Friends are found somewhere 
or other in Edwards’ list of ’ errors, heresies, and 
blasphemioH.’ * It was as if George Fox had put a 
magnet into a mass of rubbish and drawn out 
what few bits of iron there were in it.’ The 
’Seekers* (cf. the parallel Dutch ’ Collegiants ’) 
were the direct forerunners of Quakerism. Th^ 
were persons who had used the new religious 
liberty of the time to make a quest after truth, 
and, naving found no rest in ourrent forms or 
doctrines, were waiting, in a fellowship of prayer, 
for a further revelation and a new demonstration 
of the Spirit. The message of Fox found a quick 
response in the honest and good ground of their 
hearts. See Sbekbrs. 

Histoiy. — George Fox, of Fenny Draytim, in 
Leicestershire (1624-1691), the founder and prophet 
of Quakerism, learnt the trade of a slioeiniikeT, 
and developed a singular purity and sincerity of 
character. He spent some years, from 1643 on- 
wards, in a frnitlesB quest for truth ; no man could 
satisfy his search. 

■And when sU my hopes In ... all Men wss gone.* he esys, 

* MO that 1 had notlilng outwardly to help me, nor could tell what 
to do, ibeti, O then I heard a Voice which laid. There la one, 
even Chriet JeBUB, that can apeak to thy Condition ; and, wlion 
I heard it, my Heart did leap for Joy. . . . Fur, Uiough I road 
the ScrIptureM, that spake of Christ and of Qod, yet I know 
Him not, but by Revelation, as He who hath the Key ilid open, 
and B« the KaUier of Life drew me to His Bon by UisBplrit* 
iJuumalt 1004 ed., p. 8). 

A direct experience of truth came to Fox through 
these ’ openings,’ as he called them, and the Light 
and Life within him gave the young prophet a 
spiritual outlook on the whole of fife, and sent him 
forth with a burning message. At Maiisfield, in 
1648, a company of ’ shattered ’ Baptists accmited 
his message, and became the first group of * Chil- 
dren of the Light.* In 1651 he gathered Quaker 
groups in Yorkshire, especially among Seekers at 
Balby, near Doncaster, and at Wakefield, where 
William Dewsbury (1621-1688) and James Nayler 
(1618-1660) were ' convinced.’ But June 1652 was 
the creative moment in the history of Quakerism. 
Fox found *a great people in white raiment,* 
waiting to be gathered, in a large community of 
Seekers in Westmorland, who had meetmra 
throughout the district, and who met from lul 
tiarts once a month, for religious fellowship, at 
Preston Patrick. They were men of deep religious 
tem|>er and wide Bible knowledge, and many 
himdreds of them, under the influence of a few 
powerful meetings, won for themselveB the same 
lirst-hmid experience of a Living Christ which Fox 
enjoyed. Their leaders, Thomas Taylor (1617- 
1682), Franois Howgill (1618-1669), John Audland 
(1630-1664), Edward Bnrrough (1633-1663), and 
others, furnished the movement with the ’Pub- 
lishers of Truth * who, with help from the York- 
shire Seekers, carried the message through the 
North of England in 1653 and 1654, and then, in 
the summer of 1654, spread over the South, paying 
special attention to London, Bristol, and Norwich. 
By the end of 1655, Quakerism had run like fire 
through England, and was being carried to Ireland 
and Smtland. It waa readily aooepted by many 
Seekers and some Baptists, but roused the dominant 
Puritan sects to great hostility. 

■Baton,* say the Cumberland ana Westmorland ministers, 

* dsssoigeth from his hateful stomach a swarm of Quakers ; 
these . . . came upon us like a furious TCrrent: ill is on fire 
on the sudden, many are unsetled, the foundations shaken, 
and eome apostatise : here we are beaten off, and are forced to 
lay other things aside, that wa might more fully binds ourselves 
to quench these flamee* (TJU Aar§ 0 m«ni qf tAs Auaciated 
Minittsn, etc., 1656, dtedirom B. Mlgfatin^e, Th$Slj$oUd qf 
jeSM in Cwnbertaiid and Wggtmonand, Manobester, 1911, 

i. m 
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Extravagances of conduct attended the lieginnings 
of the movement, especially in the disturbance of 
ministers, virulent and aggressive cuutroversy. 
jwd unwise testifying by signs, culminating in 
Nayler^s Messianic entry into Bristol in October 
1056. in sign of the cardinal Quaker experience 
that Christ was come and was revealed in His 
saints. 

In spite of much s|x>radlc persecution, the 
qualified religious freedom of the Commonwealth 
gave the ardent itinerating * Publishers of Truth * 
their opimrtunitv. and Quaker groups multiplied 
throughout the land. The storm of suficring in 
the early years of the Restoration period cut olf 
many of the first loaders, and left the body weak- 
ened and distracted. Fox himself, during his im- 

f irisonrocnt at Lancaster and Scarborough (1664- 
666), was ' as a man buried alive.’ On his release 
he devoted himself to binding Friends together in 
corporate life, especially by organizing ‘Monthly 
Meeting ’ throngnout England. Opposition, known 
as the wUkinsou-Story controversy from its two 
chief leaders, showed itself from those who dis- 
trusted all human arrangements ; it lasted from 
1678 till after 1700, but at the time the strengthen- 
ing of organization greatly assist/ed the Friends, 
and their numbers increased in spite of persecution. 
Some men of great ability joined the movement : 
Isaac Penington (1616-1679), convinced in 1658 ; 
William Penn (1644-1718), convinced in 1667 ; 
Robert Barclay (1648-1600), also convinced about 
1667 ; and George Keith (1638-1716), who about 
1692 led a separation from Friends. With the 
passing of the Toleration Act (1680) a period of 
prosperity and traditionalism set in, during which 
the Society devoted itself to its discipline instead 
of to the raising of spiritual leaders and the aggres- 
sive work of the Church. In 1751. Samuel Bownas 
(1676-1753) wrote: *The young generation of this 
age don’t seem to come up so well as could be 
desired. Tlie church seems very barren of young 
ministers to what it was in our youth, nor is there 
but very little convincenieut to what was then.* 
But signs of revival showed themselves licfore the 
end of the century. John Fothergill (1712-1780) 
had founded Ackwortli School in 1779. and Friends 
were being interested in education, while John 
Woolmau (1720-1772). 'the consummate flower of 
American Quakerism,' was profoundly stirring 
Friends on both sides of the Atlantic to a living 
witness on great human causes, such os anti- 
slavoiy. 

Friends, at their first entrance into Ainerica in 
1656, had met with fierce hostility from the Puritan 
rulers of Massachusetts, and in 1659 and the fol- 
lowing years four Quakers were hanged on Boston 
Common — William Robinson of London, Mamia- 
duke Stephenson of Yorkshire, Mai^ l^y<3r of 
Rhode Island, and William Leddra of Barbados. 
Qnakerism, however, gained great importance in 
we New World. Rhode Island welcomed the 
message, and for more than a hundi^ed years Friends 
were continually in office. They came into posses- 
sion of West Jersey in 1674, and of East Jersey a 
few years later ; and in 1681, William Penn began 
the 'holy experiment’ of Pennsylvania. North 
Carolina also owed much to their influence, while 
in other colonies, and even in Massachusetts, they 
became a growing power. 

* Their teilure to appreciate the Importance of the fulleit 
expansion of human persoiiallty by Miueatian Is the prlnuuty 
oauee of their larger failure to win the commanding place in 
American eivlllsation of which their early hlstoiy gave promise. 
Their central Principle, property undent^, called fw a tearlees 
education, lor there to no safety in Individualism, In personal 
responsIbDlty, or in democracy, whether in civil or religious 
matters, unless every Individual to given a ohanoe to correct 
hie narrow individualtom in the light of the experience of 
tamr groups of men. . . . The aUenoo of consteucUve 
the la&r tendency to withdraw from civic tasks, the relaxing 
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of the Idea of reshaping the world, were due In the main to the 
lack of expansive education * (K. M. Jonee, TAe <^uaJten in (Ae 
Auuripan Cotoniw, xxvi. f.> 

This some failure, loading to lack of Bible know- 
ledge and of toBching ministry, paved the way 
for the serious 'Ilicksite’ division in America 
(1827-28). Elias Hicks (1748-1830) was a Quaker 
minister of commanding personal influence, whose 
emphasis on tlie 'spirit and power of God in 
the soul of man, as his Creator, Preserver, Con- 
demner. Redeemer, Saviour, Sanctifier, and Justi- 
fier’ {Journal, 1832 ed.. p. ^0). caused him to put 
into the background the fierson and work of Christ. 
Towards the close of his life ho came into conflict 
vdth the section of Friends who held ' evangelical’ 
views with regard to Christ and the Sormlnrcs. 
In 18^ and 1828 a division took piiice in Pliiln- 
delphia and some of the other American Yearly 
Meetings, in consuc|uonoe of action by the * older.*! ’ 
a^inst Hicks, those who withdrew not necessarily 
identifying themselves with his views, but taking 
the position that God^ alone is S<iverf!ign of the 
conscience, and that this inalienable right mast l*e 
preserved ' unfettered by the band of man and un- 
alloyed with prescribed modes of faith, framed in 
the will and wisdom of the creature * (see Tlumias, 
of FrUntU in America, 134 f.). The Society 
in America was cleft in twain, and each portion 
lost the balancing influence of the other, r.iiglisli 
travelling ministers had su)nH>Tted American 
Friends of the * orthodox ’ school, and the seiutra- 
tions powerfully reacted on the London Yearly 
Mooting. In 1829 a declaratory minute was 
liassed, affirming belief in the inspiration and 
authority of the Bible and in the {lerson and work 
of Christ. In 1835, Isaac Crewdson (1789-1844) of 
Manchester, a strong 'evangelical,’ went beyond 
this Iro publishing A Beacon to the Society of 
Friends, in wliieh he freely criticized the wtI tings 
of Elias Hicks. The attack develoi>ed into a 
rejection «>f the central di>ctiine of Quakerism 
regarding the work of Christ in the heart ; ami, in 
18^, Crewdson and about 300 other Friends left the 
Society. London Yearly Meeting, meanwhile, 
adopts a mediating position, asserting on the one 
hand, in 1835, the value of the writings of the 
early Friends, and on the other, in 1836, its faith 
in the authority of the Scriptures. The Society in 
England followed, as a whole, the leadership of 
men like Joseph John Gurney (1788-1847), an 
ardent philanthropist and Bible student, of evan- 
gelical but spiritual views, thougli a visit he i)aid 
to America in 1837 caused opfiusition from John 
Wilbur (1774-1850), who distrusted his view’s and 
his 'ereaturely activities,' and led to a series of 
small * Wilburite * secessions in some of the Ameri- 
can Yearly Meetings. That in Ohio, in 1854, 
carried with it the sympathies of many Friends in 
the important Yearly Meeting of l^iladelphia, 
which gradually retired into the semi -isolated 
position with respect to the other Yearly Meetinn 
which it has since occupied. During the last half- 
century there has been much expansion and 
ohange in the group of Yearly Meetings styled 
‘Orthodox* in the United States Census, and a 
Pastoral System with arranged Services has gained 
great hold. This group has found a unifying and 
conserving force in a representative Five-years 
Meeting and a uniform discipline, which date from 
1902, but sprang out of a Conference held at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, in 1887. Education is now provided 
for in a nmnbiBr of good scliools and colleges, of 
which Haverford, Penn^lvauU, is the best known. 
Philadelphia Yearly Mating preserves a some- 
what conservative type of its own. The so-called 
Hicksite bodies have declined in membership, but 
are now showing signs of fresh life, especiuJly in 
philanthropic and educational directions. The 
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^Wilbarite’ fjodleii, though reinforced by other 
Friends who disliked innovations made in some of 
the *orth<M]ox* Yearly Meetings, are reduced in 
numbers and have little outlook. 

Tn England, a groat rec;overv of liber^ has taken 
place as ttie fruit of a large tolerance. The fenced- 
in life of a peculiar people has passed away, and 
the spiritual experience and message of Friends 
have freely expressed themselves in home and 
foreign mission work, in philanthropy and education, 
in tJje service of business and publio life, in the 
earnest study of social conditions, and, perhaps 
most characteristically, in the ip'eat * Adult ochom ' 
movement wdth a membersmp of over 100,000, 
which bears throughout the impress of its Quaker 
origin. The Manchester Conference of 1895 showed 
that the Society was receptive to the fresh life and 
thought of the age, and a strong educational and 
spiritual stimulus has been mven through Summer 
Schools and the Woodhrooke Settlement at Bir- 
mingham. 

Irish Quakerism, begun by William Edmondson 
(1627-1712) in 1654, became organized as Dublin 
Yearly Meeting. In the llobellion of 1708, Friends 
maintained their peace principles and succoured 
the distressed at the cost of great peril and sutrer- 
ing. In the following year a separation took 
place, associated with the influence of an American 
travelling minister, of rationalistic views, Hannah 
Barnard. In more recent years the Society has 
responded to the same influenoes that have been at 
work in England. 

Sootlaiid forms part of London Yearly Meeting, 
which also incluaes some groups of Friends m 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Friends in Canada have tlieir own organization. 

English and Irish Friends have important 
foreign mission work in India, Madagascar, Syria, 
China, Ceylon, Constantinople, and Pemlia, mainly 
under the care of the h'ricnds* Foreign Mission 
Association which was begun in 1868. American 
Friends have work in Alaska, Mexico, Cuba, 
Jamaica, Palestine, Africa, and Japan. 

Conscription has almost crashed out Quakerism 
in France and (Tormony. Holland at one time had 
a numljer of Quaker groups, and produced the 
Quaker historian, William Sewel (1654-1720). 
There are several small groups of Friends in 
Denmark and Norway. 

6. Ethical and aocial features. — Quakerism has 
been called * practical mysticism,* and has always 
had *a moral earnestness and a social intensity 
which saved it from the easy pitfalls of mystical 
quests.’ Fox laid constant emphasis on walking 
in the Light. Seeking to see the Light and to 
oliey it, Friends gainecl clear vision on great moral 
issues. Their nse of * thee ’ and * thou * to all ranks 
of men, and their refusal of *hat«honour* and of 
oaths, wore parts of their witness for reality in life 
and for a single standard of conduct before God 
and man. The Children of Light lived, as Fox 
said in 1651, * in the virtue of that life and power 
that took away the occasion of all wars,’ and the 
Society of Friends has steadily maintained the 
unlawfulness of war to the Christian. Friends 
were among the first champions of liberty of 
conscience, and kept their public meetings in the 
Restoration period in the face of terrible per- 
secution, refusing to conceal or forgo their meet- 
ings, * for such nracticcB are not consistent witii 
the nobility of the truth, and therefore not to be 
owned in the Church of Christ * (Yearly Meeting 
Minute, 1675). They were the first Christian body 
to free themselves from complicity in slavery, and 
became the back-bone of the anti-slavery agitation 
both in England and in America, and, later, of the 
anti-opinm movement. They have taken a leading 
part in prison reform, tjimiieranoe work, and 


popular education; they have originated and 
shaped the 'Adult School* movement, and are 
keenly interested in the investigation and improve- 
ment of social conditions. In the American 
colonies, especially in Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, they attempted the difficult 
task of righteous TOvemment, and have no reason 
to be ashamed of their record. The following 
states their present standpoint as to the duty <» 
public service : 

*Oar oonvietton of the nnlswfulnesi of wsr to the Ohrfstlsa, 
which prevente ue from givlnz the military eenrioe to oor 
country gledly rendered by many, ehould nieclelly oell os to 
voluntary eenrioe in other weye, even at the ooet of much 
penionai eeorifloe. Thoee who devote themeelvee with publio 
spirit to the building of national character, the ehaping of 
righteoue policy at home or abroad, or the manifold Caeke of 
local or oential government, are doing work of high value for 
the kingdom of Ood. But we feel the need in luoh eervice of 
continual watohfulneee agaiuet blttomeee of party-epirit, eelt- 
■eeking, and dieloyalty to we truth ' (Book of ChriHian i*raettee, 
London. 1011, p. 126). 

In private life, Quakerism has tended to produce 
a definite type of charauster — strong, straignt, and 
serious — whic!li has resulted from the liabit of 
bringing the conduct of life to the test of the 
Inward Light, and from the personal resi^nsibility 
in matters of religion thrown upon each individual 
member. The type stands out supremely in such 
men as John Groenleaf Whittier (1807-1802) and 
John Bright (1811-1889), and such women as 
Elizabeth Fry (1780-1845). The wide influence 
exercised by Friends seems primarily due to this 
cultivation of a spiritually enlightened judgment 
and an alert conscience. 

7. Problems. — In this section especially, the 
writer cannot do more than give expression US his 
own personal views. The Society of Friends has 
to-day an opportunity not unlike that which it 
enjoyed at Us rise, owing to the existence of 
numbers of earnest- heartied seekers after truth, to 
whom the sac(;rdotal and institutional forms of 
religion make little appeal, but who long for the 
help that comes from CToup-fellowship, penetrated 
by the living Spirit ot Christ. At their best the 
Friends have this to oflbr ; but, while they are now 
alive to the adequate intellectual presentation of 
their message, its actual embodiment in worship 
and in life is often feeble. The two pressing 
problems which are now beings faced are (1) to re- 
interpret Christian dlscipleship under the social 
and intellectual conditions of the 20th cent., and 
(2) to give this group-discipleship free scope in 
moulding the meetings and other corimrate 
activities of the Society. The social conditions 
and the aspirations of the age challenge such a 
body as Friends to a new taking up of the cross in 
daily life. George Fox in 1666 laid bare what has 
proved to be the besetting weakness of modem 
Christianity {Ep., no. 131) : 

*Thera is tlw Danger and Temiitatton to you of drawing your 
Minds into your Bunnew and clogging them with it, eo that ye 
can hardW do anything to the Service of Ood, but there will be 
crying, ny Bueineie, My Buiincee, and your Minds will go Into 
tbo things and not over the things, and so therein ye do not 
oome into the Image of Ood, In whion Is Dominion.* 

As Friends open their hearts to see and obey the 
Light on the great social and moral problems of 
the day, their witness for truth will acquire fresh 
vigour, and they will be made ' friends of God and 
prophets.* Truer discipleship of this kind brings 
with it a kindling of iproup-iellowship which will 
make the meetinn tor worship and the other 
meetings of tlie Society glow with a new life. 
Thus only can Friends vindicate their neat witness 
for the freedom and spirituality of the gospel 
order. 

8. Statistiai.— The following statistics relate to 
members onW : there is also a large number of 
adherents. The figures in most oases are for the 
year ending Slst Dec. 1910. 
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GABARS.— Tho name popularly applied to the 
ZoroaRtrians still reBiding in Persia, in contra- 
distinction to tlioir co-reiigionists in India, the 
Parsis (y.e.). , . « , . 

i« The name,— The term ‘Gabar, ‘Gabr, or 
* Gu^bro ’ is of uncertain origin, but is connected 
by some Persian lexicograpliors with the Arab. 
hdfir, ‘inlidcl,’ which sense it bears, signifying 
both * infidel’ in general, and * ZoToastrian ’ in 
particular (Vullers, Lexicon, Bonn, 1856-64, ii. 
950). The abstract derivative Gabri accordingly 
denotes • the religion of Zumaster ’ ; the Perso- 
Turkish Gia(o)iZr (popular Turkish iTiaefir), which 
is given as the source of Gabar, is itself derived 
from kilfir. Other variants of the Pers. form Qabr 
are Gdvr and Gaur* It is also noteworthy in this 
connexion to observe that in Balfioh! gaur denotes 
< infidel,’ and in Kurdish the corresponding loan- 
words gebir and gdvir connote ’ Armenian * and 
‘ Russian ’ respectively (Geiger, in ABA W, 1. Cl. 
xix. [1891] section 2, p. 449), thus favouring the 
derivation of the Pers. Gabr from the Arab, kafir. 
The view sometimes advanced that Gaftr renre- 
sents the book-Palilavi getbrd, * man,’ is far 
likely. It should also be noted that for k&fir the 
Kirghis say keux, first noted by Vambd^ as the 
name of an unidentified people who iT^abitw 
Turkestan in the pre - Islamitio times (l^lofT, 
Verxuth einu Worterbuehes dor Turkdutlekte, St. 
Petenburg. l«8«>-88. it 61). Thcmgh ,*n modem 
traveUen the appelletloM ‘Onkbre.,’ •ttaoree, 


' Gauvres,’ and ' Gaori ’ are found, the latest Eng- 
lish form is * Gabar.’ Tin* Gabiirs designate them- 
selves, however, as Znrdushtinn, * Zoroastrians,* 
or Bih-dtndn, * those of the good religion,’ and 
also Pdrels, from Fftrs or I’&rs, the old urovince of 
Persia F^fier. Gab'ar^ on the other hand, is a 
derogatory term not used among Zoroastrians. 

3. Statistics.— It was impossible before the be- 
ginning of the 19th cent, to form an idea of the 
numbers of the Persian population who, after the 
Arab conquest, remained faithful to the old Zoro- 
astrian creed. From this time, however, we can 
refer to some approximate censuses taken by 
European travellers, Dupr4 (1807-1809) and Kin- 
neir (1813) give an estimate of 4000 families s 
Trezol (1807-1809) mentions 8000 Gabars at Yasd 
and in the surrounding villages ; Christie (1809) and 
Frazer (1821) 3000 families in the whole of Persia ; 
Abbot (1845) 800 families at Yazd and in the 
neiglibourliood ; Petermann (1854) registers 3000 
families in Persia, of which 1200 were at Yazd ; 
Goldsmid (1860) 4500 at Yazd and Kirm&ii ; Evan 
Smith (1870) 3800 families, etc. (cf. lioutoni- 
Scliindler, ZDMG xxxvi. [1882] 54). 

If we consult the censuses taken in 1854 by 
order of the Persian Zoroastiian Amelioration 
Fund of Bombay, the first shows a total of JJ711 
individuals, distributed as follows : 6658 at Yazd 
(8310 men and 8848 women) ; 932 at KirniEii ; 
Idio at Teheran ; and 21 at Sblr&z (cf. Houtum- 
Schindler, p. 66). 
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In Oiitober 1879, Houfciiiii-Suliindler obtained 
the following figuree : total [lopulation, 8499 iiidl- 
viduals (4367 nion and 4132 women), diatribnted 
aa followft : Yazd 1242, and in the neighbourhood 
6241 ; KirtnAn 1498, and in the neighbourhood 
268 ; BahrAinAbad 58 ; Teheran 150 ; KAahAn 15 ;* 
ShlrAz 25 ; BiiRliire 12 (cf, c^. cit, ti. 65). 

In the month of February 1892, Kaikhoerd 
T. Khorsend, Agent of the Persian Zoroastrian 
Amelioration Fund, after having visited Yazd, 
KimiAn, and the other localities inhabited by 
Gabars, gave the exact number of the Zoroastrian 
population in Persia as amounting to 9269. 

In 1902, Ardoshir Edalji, the Teheran Agent for 
the Pursis of Bombay, furnished Jackson with 
statistics (Persia, Fast and Present, p. 425) which 
show that the total number of Gabars in Persia 
was aliout 11,000. The figures, as Jackson states, 
indicate that the number of Zoroastrians is in- 
creasing slightly instead of declining. 

3. Ethnography* — ^Ancient authors are agreed 
in placdtig the Fersiana, especially the women, 
amongst the most beautiful types of the human 
race (c.y., Xenoph. A nab. iii. 2, 25; cf. Brisson, 
De regio Persarutn prineipatu, ed. I^derlin, Strass- 
burg, 1710, pp. 561-563). The sculptures of the 
Achumienian and Sasanian i^riods have fixed the 
features not only of tlie Persians but also of 
the conquered races — evidence which allows of 
the estabiiahment of valuable comparisons. After 
the Muhammadan conquest one can follow the 
intermixture of races which have successively 
oblni<led themselves upon Persia through con- 
quest or invasion — the Semites with the Arabs, 
tno Turanians with the descendants of Tamerlane ; 
under the Sefavid dynasty (15th-17th cents.) the 
Georgian and Armenian element prevailed and 
played a preponderating part in the crossings of 
race. It was only in the 19th cent, that Persia 
became restricted to its own national resources. 

As for the Gabars, the isolation caused by their 
religious faith and by persecution must have cre- 
ated siiecial conditions for them and perhaps 
assured the persistence of the type, if one could 
be perfectly sure that, in conformity with the 
sentiment which opposed marriage with non-Zoro- 
astrians, legitimate or illegitunato unions were 
never contracted between the Gabars and the 
other nationalitiea Travellers who have met 
them have often described them. It seems that 
the fine Persian type — absolutely Aryan with the 
Gabars of Yazd — has suffered because of their 
persecations, their difficult life, and their toilsome 
occupations. The amelioration of their material 
welfare will naturally tend to the physical eleva- 
tion of the race. 

4. History. — ^The battles of Buwayb and QOdi- 
siyya ( a.d. 635-37) and the last defeat of NihAwand 
(641) put an end to the ^eat Sasanian empire which 
had lasted more than four centuries (226-652) (see 
art. Sasanians). The king Yazdagird iii. escaped, 
and after painful struggles at last fled for refuge 
to Merv, where he was murdered by a miller 
who coveted liis jewels (651-2) ('fabarl, tr. Zoten- 
berg, Paris, 1867-74, oh. Ixviii.). The Arab eon- 
quest did not spread at once throiigliout the whole 
kingdom ; the Persians continued for some timjs 
to resist, entrenched in different countries, es{>eoi- 
fJly in FArs, the heart of the dynasty and king- 
dom, and in the northern and hilly region of 
TabaristAn where the Ispahbads, or luilitary 
governors of the Sasanian rulers, maintained 
their independence till 760. It was probably from 
this region that tlie Zoroastrians who settled in 
India came (see art. Parsis). The results of the 
conquest were neither so rapid nor so complete as 
is generally supposed. The choice between the 
Qiir’Au and the sword was not strictly imposed on 


the population. The Zoroastrians shared the same 
fate as the Christians and the Jews, and were 
allowed to profess their religion on condition of 
paying the jisya — a just arrangement, on the 
whole, as the non-Muslim subjects of the Khalils 
were exempt from militaiy service and the alms 
(sadaqat) obligatory on the Prophet's followers. 
According to al-BalAdhnrl, it was a rule (see 
below), but it did not prevent the storming of 
citadels, bloodshed, and all tlie evils inseparable 
from military expeditions; hence the miserable 
fate of the conquered race, over which historians 
have always lamented. 

If the position of the natives, including not only 
Zoroastnans, but also Jews and Christians, im- 
mediately after the oonquest, was fairly tolerable, 
it grew worse under the Umayyad Knallfs ; war 
haa degenerated into raids, and strict orders fn>m 
Damascus obliged the Governors of the Persian 

rovinces to grind down the populations and to 

rain money from them. The subject races suf- 
fered much on account of that policy, and the 
burden of the exactions fell chiefly on the peasants, 
who were unable to make their complaints listened 
to by the rulers. 

The old aristocracy and landed proprietors 
{dUiq&ns) were able to preserve power, money, 
and property by embracing Islam and serving the 
conquerors, who could not dis|>ense with their 
administrative talents ; but it was not so for the 
humbler class. As is pointed out by Van Vloten, 
the ambition and social pride of the Arabs, com- 
bined with their greed, offered an insuperable 
olistacle to the amelioration of their lot. T}ie 
non-Arab Muslims were regarded by the Arabs 
08 no better than slaves. 

* Nothing,* Mys ^kbari — in speaking of the revolt of M ukt*r 
(08S-S7), whose eupporters consisted to a great extent of clients 
— * so exasperated me (Arab) Kulkns as to see Muklar assign to 
the clients ibeir share of the spoil. ** You have taken from ua 
our clients,'* they said, **who are the spoil which God hath 
destined for us, with all this province. We have liberated 
them, hoping for a reward from God, but you do not trouble 
yourself about this and cause thorn to share In our l>ooty " ’ 
{Rseherehei mir ta domination arabe . . . mntg le khalifat dts 
OmayadM^ Amsterdam, 1802, p. 10). 

Under the cruel goveniment of BajjAj ilm YUsuf, 
converts to IslAm were compelled to pay the jizya, 
which caused great discontent among them, and 
led them to jom a rohelliou which was quenched 
in blood. The non- Arab Muslims were sent to the 
villages with their names branded on their hands. 
Their discontent was further increased by the loss 
of the hope of ever becoming the equals of their 
conquerors, and greatly contributed to the fall of 
the Umayyads and tlie rise of the Abbasids, in 
spite of the efforts of the tolerant and enlightened 
Umar ibn ' Abd-al- Aziz. 

This really pious man used to rebuke his ofltoiats when they 
complained of the large number of oouTersione in Egypt, as ft 
was a loss to the revenue of the State, sasdng that Ood had sent 
ffis prophet to act as an apostle, not nr a tax-collector. He 
gave almost the tame anewer to the governor of Khoraean, who 
also complained tiiat the people embraoed lelAm In order to be 
exempt from thejisya, and avoided elroumcieion, again saying 
that God sent Muhammad to make known His true faith unto 
men, and not to oircumciee them (of. Dogy, J/Zslamisms, 
Leyden, 1879, p. 180 f.). 

The revolt of SindbAd the Magian (755^S6} is 
connected with the Shi'ite movement, and is con- 
sidered as the last eilbrt of the Persian nation to 
recover its independence. 

SindbAd wai a great friend of Abu Muslim, a pious and up- 
right man who had embraoed the cause of the Sbi'ltes and 
helped to raise the Abbasids to the Khalitete, but m most 
ungratefully treated by the latter, and Anally murdered by 
al-Manpiir. Though a great propagandlet (he had oonverM 
many di^dna), he was not Intolerant, as Is shown tiy his 
friendship with a Oabar and from the support given to hfm by 
the Maglaua SindbAd eUrted from NisliApur. his native plaoe. 
under the pretext of avenging Abu Muslim's murder, oolleoted 
a numerous troop of followers, occupied Uai, where he tocA 
possession of Abu Muslim's treasures, and tlien declared that 
he was bent on Hljas and the destniction of the Ka*ba. Hia 
army was itompooM of heterogeneous elements— Maglans of 
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lii b a irirt i n , Shi’IUNi, and oUiart, whom he pewaaded that Abo i 
Miiabm wae not dead. SindhlUl waa defeatad and killed b}* an I 
Abbaaid chief, and eo ended that ineurnajtion whlcli had laated I 
eeventy daya according to acme, aeven yeara according to ' 
othera. 

The fall of the Umavjad Khalifa marked ' 
the end of the purely Arab period, and the . 
aeoeasion of the Abbaaid Kliallfs inangurated a • 
new era, in which the Peraian element played an 
important part. The seat of the Khalifate was 
transferred from Damasons to Iraq, and the ad- 
ministration was more and more entrusted to the 
Persians. Some of the old customs were reyived ; 
the fesUval of the NaurO* (first day of the Persian 
year ; see Fbstivala and Fasts [Iranian]) was 
resuacdtated ; on the coins a Khalif appeared 
clothed in the true Persian fashion, while the 
Persian garb was the official court-dress. During 
fifty years a family (some say, of Zuroastrian 
origin), the Barmecides (752-904), wisely directed 
the affairs of the Khalifate, till the jealousy of 
H&rOn ar-Rashid led him to destroy the grandsons 
of Barniak and many mcmbors of that family. 
The Barmecides fflori^ in beinc[ the descendants 
of the Barmak, the mgh priest of the 

temple of Kawbah&r at Balkh ; and during the 
time of their favour the Zoroastrians enjoyed a 
sort of protection, since the Bariiiocides clearly 
retained a certain partial!^ for their former co- 
religionists (cf. L. Bouvat, ‘ Les Barmecides, d'aprbs 
les historienn arabes et persons,* in ICcoue du monde 
mwtultnan. Sept. 1912, pp. fi-131). 

It was in the 9th cent, that some provinces 
began to separate from the Khalifate, and local 
dynasties were founded. The T^liind" (820-872) 
made themselves independent in Khorasaii ; the 
^affarids (872-902) were succeeded fay the S&mAnids 
(902-999), who were the grandchilcfren of SamAii, 
a Zoroastrian converted to Isl&m by a jrovernor of 
Kbnrasaii ; the other ruling faiiiilies of Bulwayhids 
(932), Ghaznavids (973-1038), and Seljllqs (1038- 
1194) disappeared one after the other. 

The murder of the last Abbasld Klialff and the 
sack of Baghdad (1268) by the Mongols under 
IlQl&gQ Khan, the CTandson of Jenghiz Khan, put 
an end to the Khalifate. Next came Tinifir and 
the horrors of his savage inroad. It is s^ipsed 
that the small Zoroastrian communities of Gujarat 
were reinforced by the fugitives who fled before 
the invasion. Gaoars and Muslims alike contri- 
buted to Tlmflr’s ghastly pyramids of heads so 
often alluded to. 

During this long period the Persians had 
nadually embraced Islam, and the numlier of the 
faithful worshippers of Ahura Mazda yearly de- 
creased. The Zoroastrians were still quartered in 
F&rs and Kirmftn, but down to tlie present day 
their history is shrouded in obsenrity. It was 
only under the Sefavid dynasty, after the conquest 
of Khorason by Shah Ism&'il (1510), that Persia 
recovered for the first time a political unity. 
Under Shfth ' Ablsui we find the Gamrs at IsfjUifiu, 
and we can obtain some particulars about them 
through the accounts of the European travellers 
who i^sited the ^favid court. ShAh 'Ablifts had 
sent for them and allowed them to settle in the 
outi^irtB of the city beyond the river Zandah Kfid. 
We owe to Pietro della Valle a good description of 
that settlement (1610-26) : 

* A few dsys ago 1 went to see tfaebr new town [that of the 
Galiani], which wae near the new Ctolla (the anburb Julia) In- 
habited by the Chrlatlan Armeniane. The new Taiirle, or 
Abtiaa Abad, inhabited by the lluhamtnadane brought from 
Thurls, tunchee lefahan aa a auburb, and, though it la at 
preaent ae|iarated by gardena, yet, In oourae of time, the 
number of tlie inhabitanta daily Increaaing In a wonderful way, 
latahaii and that realdence of the Oaban with the two aforeedkl 
will form but one place. That Is the reason why I do not 
know whether I can call them either separate citadels, or 
suburbs, or rather oonsiderable aectione of that aama town of 
lalshan. Uke the region beyond the Tiber and the borough 
of our Rome. that, place of the Oabara haa no othar name that 


know of than *‘tfae residenoe of unbelievera,** just as we oall 
the place Inhabited by the Jews ** the Ghetto/' It ia well 
built ; the etreete are large and itraight, handaonipr by far 
than those of Ciolfh, becauae It waa built more carefully ; but 
all the houaea ara low.oue-storeyed, and plain, quite ui keeping 
with the poor condition of the tananta. In that reepeot they 
differ from Ciolfa, which are very good and well kept, beeaiwe 
the Oabare are poor and deatttute ; at least they appear to be 
so * (ed. Paris, IttOl, li. 104), 

lion Ganuae de Sllra y Figueroa, in his deac4riptlon of 
lafkhhn (l.'dm(>aasada de Don Gartuuds Silva y Fiytieroa an 
Pfrae, Ir. Wlcquclort, Paris, 1667, p. 170), mentions the four 
eettlemento outside the town, and gives a aketeli of * Qabrabad,' 
which M-ae * within a musket shot^ of the imUding where the 
Ambassador had put up. 11a sstimates the number of the 
houses at aljout thres thousand, forming several long, broad, 
and straight strsats, In some plaess sliaucd by trees to protect 
the people sgalnst the heat of the climate, eo that It passed 
for a laiw and handsome borough, and even for a pratty town, 
though It was only ten yean since the king of Persia had 
obliged the Oabars (called Gavres by Don GaroiasJ to leave their 
native land and to coma and live near IsfiihSn. (This gives 
the approximate date of the foundatiou of Gabrabaa, Figueroa 
being in l*enpla In 161&) 

Tavernier, later on, referring to the bridge of the Oauree 
(Gabarv) at lafkhkn, lays that It was built partly for tlie Gabara, 

* who bad tiMir own ward beyond the river. In onler to prevent 
them from passing through tlie great avenue of the Tchar-bag, 
and to allow them on their way home to take the shortest out 
and reach their dwellings more rapidly/ TImt ward was 
simply a bigvillage of which the flrst bouNes were not far from 
the river, ^e avenue which led from lafahtn to that bridge 
waa larger and longer than tliat of lha Tcliar^bag, and waa 
equally planted on noth rides with a handsome row of trees, 
but without any channel in the middle (ef. Tavernier, Sia 
PoyagM sn Turyuie, an Pvrm, rte., I. 4Wk 
Ohanlin registers the doatniclion of that prosperous place. 
Besides the siibiirlie of Isffthkn (already described by him), he 
mentions two others beyond the river, built on its banks and 
QOTiiteoted with it by two bridges ; one of the suburbs. Sadat 
Abkd, * the abode of Felicily,* waa the place where the Qabars 
were Brat quartered. They were espelled from it In order to 
turn their borough Into a place for pleasure, with basaara, 
batlia, mosques, and palaces. It had been built by Bbfth 
'AblAs II., who transferred the Gabara to the other end of Julfa 
(cf. Kaompler, Anuanitalum eoBoticarum, els., p. 164)i Ohardin 
explains that ‘Abb&a tlie Great had brought to lafAhAn the 
Annenians and Oabars, but had located them outeide the town, 
liecwuae they were artisans. Those families (Ohardin says 
1600) had oome from Kirman, and at 'Alihrii' death many re- 
turned to their country (Poyayee en Perm et autrm lieiue de 
POrivnt, Hi. 76-77, etc.)i Daulier still mentions GabrZbad os a 
handsome village. It vras, of course, the new one {l^ Heauter 
de to y^ens, pp. 61-68). Its vestiges still existed In the early 
twenties of toe 10th century. 

Ker Porter mentions the Kttlement as follows; *Ths 
liberal spirit of Shah Abbas tolerated the existenoa of the 
Gabara at Isfahan, wiiere afterwards the Afghan Mahmud gave 
them a mart and enlarged the suburb still called *' GusOru- 
6afi,** but, like that of the Armenian tmloiiy at Julpha, It is 
fallen to decay : nothing now Inhabiting Its ruined streets, but 
houseleas dogs and tlie refuse of the people* (Trassif m 
Oeergia^ Pertia, sfe., II. 46). 

No trace of GabrftbAd can now be found. Three 
hundred yards below the bridge of Jnlfa, and at 
about the same diatauce above the Pul-i-Khajn, 
the river is croraed bv the l^il-i-Jhubi, a bnck 
bridge of fourteen arches — a sort of aquednet to 
convey water to the palace of Haft-daet on the 
northern bank. The suburb utKin the southern 
hank at this spot was known as Gabristftn because 
it was inhabited W the Zoroastrians ; but the 
ground was cleared bv'AbliAs li., who transformed 
the place into a royal residence (see above) which 
was named Sadat Aliftd, or * Abode of Felicity,' 
where he kept his seraglio. The name alone has 
survived. Another souvenir of the Gabar suburb 
is preserved in one of the many appellations of the 
PiU-i-Khaju ; it was called * Bridge of the Oabars/ 
because it led to the suburb of Galirist&n and was 
built by 'Abbas IL, in order that the Gabors might 
not pass across the main bridge of Jnlfa (Cnrzon, 
Persia, ii. 47-40). 

The mndition of the Gabon under the Gtofavid 
kings, if not enviable, was still respectable ; but it 
grew worse after the Afghan invasion. Mir Va'iz 
having taken possession of Qandahfir, the Persian 
king sent him emissaries who were treated with 
contempt, and Mir Vfi'is's son and successor, in 
order to invade Persia, took advantage of the op* 
portnnity which occurred when the Afghans of 
Herat threatened the N.E. frontier of the 
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kingdom and the Arab prince of Mnskat nettled 
on the Hhorea of the Pernian Gulf. That invaaion 
caused the dirent Ralaniities to the Zoruantrian 
com muni ticH, Matimad choaeii Kirmftn 

rather than tiie deserts of SistAn. KinnAn and 
Yazd vere the places where Uie bulk of the 
Zoroastrian coinmuuitiefi were still important. 
Tavernier says {op. fit, p. 431) that, when he 
visited KinnAn (1654), there wore ten thousand 
ZoniABtrianH there. Slaughter and enforced con- 
version dintroHsed tiie faithful. 

At ilie time of the second invasion of MahmOd. 
the prince jjerRuaded the Zoroastrians of Ya^ ana 
Kir m An to join his troops and ti> avenge the 
wn»uuH they had sustained for centuries (Hanway, 
r^e ItfvQluiums of Perna^ ii. 149). The simple 
Gabars were easiljr persuaded, and enlisted under 
the banner of their old enemies. Their fate, after 
the siege of IsfAhAn (21st Oct. 1722), is unknown. 
One of the captains of a Gabar corps bore the 
MnsalrnAn name of NAsTrallAh, but Hanway con- 
siders him AS a Pars! or Gabar (op. rAt. p. 152). 
Under NAdir ShAh and his successors enforced con- 
versions, exactions, and slaughter again harassed 
the Zoroastrians. 

The siege of KirmAn by Muhammad AgliA dealt 
them a deadly blow, and they shared the general 
fate of the native population (1794). In 1810, H. 
Pottinger saw a pyramid of six hundred skulls, a 
trophy of the K^jar eunuch's victiiry. As for 
Timor's old trophy, skulls of Gabars were cer- 
tainly blanching in the same pile with those of the 
Muhammadan victims. The ruin of the quarter 
of the Gabars is ascrilied to that time as well as 
the loss of tlieir valuable MSS. Khanikoff says 
that their nuiiilier amounted to at least 12,000 
individuals (Afdnwire stcr fa partic nUridUmale dt 
VAbU Ventnile^ p. 193). 

Ker Porter, who vleltoil them after those awful calamities, 
describes the Oabam * with eyes bent on the ground and pour- 
inir tears for Uistral water on their dishonourM shrines.* Vasd 
still contained four or Ats thousand faithful, and, from the 
com|iarativo respctitability of so oonsideiable s body, 'they 
more openly exercised the oflioes of their raligloii there, and 
from the same reason at Kerman, than Is aver attempted by the 
poorer Claliani in the villages about* But, on the whole, the 
oonclltlon of the KlrmAnis was not so good as that of the Yasdis 
(dip. eif. p, fiO). 

At all times the fallen condition of the former 
lords of the land had improssod travellers. We 
may quote the opinions of some of them. 

Pietro della Valle, who saw them in their suburb of GabrAbAd 
under the tolerant rule of the ^efavid princes, describes them as 
poor, simple huslNtndinen, carrying on no triule, earning their 
uvelthoocl (op. eit. p. 104). They were all dressed In the same 
manner ana In tlie same colour, similar to the cement made of 
bricks (p. lai). Fifrueroa, at OabrAbAd also (p. 170), points out 
the gentleness of their manners ; tlis womsn were quite free, 
and used to sit at their doors, spinning and weaving. At 
KirmAn they had retained their old mode of living, drees, and 
religion (n. 177). 

AccMurding to ThAvenot, they were eesily recognised by a dark 
yellowish colour that the men had adopted for their garments 
and the women for their veil ; besidee, the Gabar women, most 
of whom had fine features, never covered their laces (Mation 
d*un voyage fait au Levant, 11. 210). 

Ohardln thinks them not so well msde or so white as the 
Muhammadan Persians (op. oil. p. 127). Tlie men, however, 
were lusty, of a lofty staturs, and had a good complexion. The 
women were coatee-looking, of a dark and olive.ooloured corn- 
plexJon, which he ascribes to their poverty rather than to their 
nature, some of them having handsome features. The men had 
long hair and a full heard ; they wore a short tight Jacket and 
a cap of fine wool, very muoh like a hat. They dressed either 
In linen and wool stuffs or mohair, preferring the brownish or 
feuiUe-mort colour as being mors suitable to their tellen ooiidl- 
tion. The women were ooarsoly dressed, and Chardin em]^a- 
slses his remark by saying that he had never seen anything that 
was to ungainly and devoid of elegance. In fact, he thought 
that the dress of theGabars was so muoh like that of the Arabs 
that one would be iticliiied to think that the Arabs had borrowed 
it from them when they conquered the land. They were agri- 
culturists, workmen, fullers, or furriers, and they mmle carpets, 
caps, and stuffs of a very flue wool. 

Haulier (qp. eil. p. 62) describes them as clad in a woollen 
stuff of a tawny colour ; the dress of the men wss of the same 
shape as tliat of the other Persians, but the women's dress 
was totally different. The latter used to go out unveiled, and 


wore on their heads a soarf loosely twistsd up (faaetSe d to 
negUgenee) with another veil which covered thmr ebouldera 
after the fashion of the Bohsniiaaa. Their trousers srsre Uka 
the Swiss bresobss which go down to the heels. Most of the 
materials worn by the Gabars were mads at KirmAn. 

Tho chief occupation of the Gabars was Agri- 
culture. According to Chardin eii. p. 127), 
they considered it not only grand and innocenti 
but also noble and deserving — a view quite in keep- 
ing with their sacred books. Their manners were 
gentle and simple ; they lived under the rule of 
their elders, who were their magistrates, recog- 
nized by the Persians {op, eii, p. 128). 

That taste for agriculture was to be their chief 
characteristic up to the 19th century. Ker Porter 
found them employed as labourers and gardeners. 
At Teheran they were for a long time gardeners in 
the proednets of theSeraglio on account of their strict 
morality (Dosabhoy Pramjee, The Parsees, p. 32). 

In the middle of the 19th cent, the poll-tax 
(jizya) had become more and more onerous to the 
non- Muhammadan subjects, not to speak of the 
Armenians and J ews. As regards the Zoroastrians, 
the annual taxation (it has been verified) amounted 
to the sum of 660 tomdna (£330), but, since the 
governors and collectors used to increase it, in 
order to make a profit, it was raised to nearly 2000 
tomans (£1000). According to statistica, a thou- 
sand Zoroastrians were compelled to uay ; two 
hundred could do it easily ; two hunar^ with 
diiticulty ; and tlie rest were utterly unable to pay, 
even under the threat of death. Considering the 
prosiierouB {losition of the Zoroastrians of India 
and the renewed intercourse between the two com- 
munities, it was highly desirable tliat something 
should be done through their iuiltieuce in favour (m 
their Iranian brethren. 

The position of the latter was, in the main, as 
follows : they were branded with the appeUation 
of * Gabars’ (infidels), and had to bear the same 
vexations as those exjiericnced in India b^ the 
*Mahars' at the hands of the high-coste Hindus. 
Hou turn -Schindler, before the abolition of the 
jissya, stated {op, cit, p. 56) that the position of 
the Gabars was better than that of the Jews at 
Teheran, KAshAn, ShlrAz, and Bushire, while at 
Yazd and KirmAn the status of the Jews was pre- 
ferable. The chief grievances of the Zoroastrians 
were the following: they were threatened with 
forced conversion ; the property belonging to a 
Zoroastrian family was lorfeitea for the use and 
benefit of the proselytes, in spite of the rights of 
the legitimate heirs, and property recently acquired 
could ne taxed to the advantage of the wMoAs up 
to the fifth of its value ; it was forbidden to build 
new houses or to repair old ones ; the merchants 
were subjected to taxes besides the ordinary 
customs-duties. The murder of Zoroastrians was 
not punished ; and their sanotnaries were often 
desecrated. The Gabars could not wear new 
clothes or ride a horse ; they were obliged to put 
on dull jrellow garments— a permanent reminder 
of the disabilities which had been equally shared 
hr the Jews and Christians who, under tlie reign 
of Muttawakil, were compelled by enactments 
(A.D. 850) to wear honey -coloured gowns, parti- 
coloured badges, and caps and girdlra of certain 
ignoble patterns ; to ride only on mules and asses, 
with wooden stirrups and saddles of strange con- 
struction. Again, any intercourse with the Gabars 
being pollution, all lucrative occupations were for- 
bidden to thorn. Besides, the inequality of the law 
in any Muhammadan country, which gives only 
the Faithful help and assistance, but denies it to 
unbelievers, is well known. 

The Paraia of India, whose lot had been so differ- 
ent, could not see the miserable destiny of theii 
brethren without trying to better it. In ( he middle 
of the 19th cent, a Bombay Parsi wrote : 
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. . do nothing for our unfortiinatooo<r«ligion- 

iota In FenioT Our oonimunltjr Poimhm oonndomhU weight. 
Mid l^ludM ^onget fu menihon luunee known oil over the 
oitertlomi in the oouee of humanity , and the 
anmoratlon of the condition of their oountryinen mtierallv. 

A depota^on. therefore, of our race to tlie Penduii court, duly 
a^Mited by the Biigliah government, and itreneiited by the 
Bn Uth Ainbaaaador at Teheran, might, we believe, romonetrate 
mm luoceM agalaat the orueltiea now practieed upon our Boro- 
Mferiu brethren In Peiela. The amount raiaed by the capita- 
tion-tax now levied upon them, and which ia attended by 
oircumatanoei of so much oruclty. muat be to the Iniiwrlal 
revenue insignificant In the extreme, and it la not improbaUe 
that a dignified representation on the subject made by a suit- 
able ambasey from the Pareis of India might succeed In abolish- 
ing it. Penian princes setdoin know the true state of their 
subjects, and we cannot but think that our countryman would 
reflect honour upon themselves by an adequate effort to relieve 
the miseries of our Zoroaatrian brethren in the fatherland* 
(l>oiabboy Framjee, flp. eU. p. 49). 

The Peraian ^roastriun Amelioration Fund waa 
started in 1854, and the trustees sent an agent, 
Manakji Limji Antaria, who left India on Slat 
March and was soon able to comuiuuicate a report, 
which was ouito calculated to rouse the general 
feelings of ihe Bombay Paraia. A meeting held 
under the presidency of Manakji K. Petit took 
place in Januai^ 1855, in order to pass resolutions 
according to this report. In spite of the numerous 
p-ievances and disabilities which were made known 
in that report, the alxilition of the fisya was deemed 
the most urccnt reform, and enbrts were made 
towards it, altliough it took twenty-five years to 
bring it about ( 1857-1882). During that long period 
no opportunity was neglected to stir up public opin- 
ion in favour of the unfortunate Gabors. 

MsnskJI Limji Antsria took sdvuitsgo of tho frisndly de- 
position of Ucfiiy lUwHnson, British Amhassador at Teheran, 
to have an audience with the 8hah and describe to him ttie 
misenes of his Zoroastrian subjects. Kawlinson obtainsd a 
minctioii of KMi fomOns annually wrung from Yaad and 
Kirmftn. 

Another interview with the Shah was granted to a few 
luembere of the Bombay communit,v, eiippurted E, B. 
Baetwlcsk and Henry Kawlinson, at Buckingham Palace, in 
June 1S79. The Shah was pleased to give a syuifNithetia 
attention to ilie memorial presented by tlie ParsI deputation, 
and * If he finds,* eaye the repb', *that your oo-rellgiouiets are 
subjMt to any undue eeveritice, he will take oare that redreee 
Is afforded them.* But, in spite of the kind dispositions of ttis 

K incr, no change took place, and even a pressing appeal 
rough tlie medium of the British Ambsaasdor at Teheran did 
not reach the royal ear. 

It was only in 1882 that Dinaha Petit, the President of the 
Persian Steroustrian Anieliorstion Fund, reoslved through B. 
Thomson, of the British Embassy, the welcome news that the 
royal firman abolished Uie jirya-tax and relieved theZoroaetiian 
nnmiriunltiee of Its poyment, beginning with 21st March 1882. 
The firman was given at Teheran In the month of August 1882. 
Thus ended their long campaign of twenty-five yean, which 
had cost the Persian Amelioration Fond more than 9109,664 
(£10,000) (for all partinulan on the abolition of the 
B. B. Patel, Parne Prata§h [GuJaraUJ, pp. 667-602X 
The devoted agent, Manakji Limji Antaria, died 
in 1890. His Buccessor was Tir Andaz Khorsend, 
an Iranian by birth, who died three years later. 
He worked at Yazd and Kirm&n, where he started 
the Anjuman ntueri. After him the Committee 
appointed Ardasliir Edalji, who worked till 1896, 
l<rom that time there has been no paid agent. 
The atrairs of the Iranian community are now 
managed by amall oomniitteez appointed hy the 
Bombay Fund, which haa a capital of 287«600 
rupees, and issues reports. 

At Bombay there is a dharanUdla (*inn’) at 
Chaupati for the use of destitute Iranians who 
come to India to find employment and help (1881) ; 
and an agydri ('tire-temple’) for the exclusive 
benefit of the Persian Zoroostrians. The head- 
priest is an Iranian Tnobttd, and the ritual is purely 
Iranian. 

5* Religion.— The Zoroostrians having lost for 
ever their political independence, we have now to 
-describe the conditions under which they were 
allowed to outlive their national liberty and pro- 
fess their religion. 

At the time of the Arab invasion, Zoroastrianism, 
divided hy sectarian controversies, was exposed to 


be risk of perishinff. The contact of ChristiniiK 
md Jews had created religious feuds and quanulH, 
mil tlie primitive Zoroastrian doctrine was altcieil 
bo such an extent that modem scholars have nuicli 
difficulty in distiiigiiishinc the pure elements of 
^he Mazdiean creed from foreign ones. To those 
leciarian controversies must also be added the 
ntolerance of the Zomustrian priesthood to- 
wards Persian sects such as the ManicJiSBans 
and Gnostics — an intolerance which made them 
lateful. 

* Peneention hsd stirrod up Mlngi of bitter hstred sgmlnat 
toe eptAbliahed religion Mia the dyneety tost eupported ite 
oppnHwione end esuned the Arab conimeet to sypesr in the 
light of s deilvereiice ' (of. T. W. Arnold, Tks Prmoking ^ 
/efam. London, 1896, pp. 177-184). 

Zoroastrianism did not disappear at once ; the 
Magians were tolerated and treated like 'the 
people of the book.' In support of this statement, 
we may quote al-Bal&dhurt : 

‘Iteeeme thst the Csliph Umar had aome doiibta se to how 
he ought to deal with them, but 'Abdu'r-Babmsn b. Awf apraiig 
to hie feet and cried ; ■* 1 bear wilneea of the Aiawtle of Qod 
that he eaid : Deal with toem ae ye deal with the people of toe 
Book ** ' (ed. do Goeje, Leyden, 1866. p. wrj. 

We have another example in the treaty oon- 
oluded with the people of Dabil in Armenia. The 
safety of the lives ot the Christians, Magians, and 
Jews was guaranteed as well as their property, 
churches, templet, and city-walls, as long as they 
consented to ^y the land- and the poll-tax. Con- 
versions, it seems, were not compulsory at first , 
some were quite free, especially in the higher 
classes, and took place even before the conquest, 
such as that of Salm&n, one of the very first con- 
verts and a revered com[>anion of the Prophet, to 
whom he was most serviceable at the siege of 
Medina on account of his talents in engineering 
and military science. He gave up Zoroastrianism, 
forsaking his father and nis luxurious home at 
Isf&hftn. The bent of his mind had led him to 
study religions, and in his youth he had frequented 
Cliristian sanctuaries. 

After the defeat of Qadisiyyi^ four tliousand 
soldiers from the shores of the Caspian Sea em- 
braced Islftm, joined Die Arabs, whom they helped 
in the conquest of JalUlft, and settled afterwards 
among Muslims in Kfifa. It seems that the great 
influx of Persian converts made Omar anxious, as 
he could not reasonably trust tlioiii. His forebod- 
ings were unfortunately fulfilled; ha died the 
victim of a Persian convert. 

The great number of converts is explained by 
Arnold (op. ciV. pp. 177-180), who points out Uie 
simplicity and elasticity of Isl&m, the numerous 
eschatological ideas borrowed from Zoroastrianism, 
and the relief from the purifications and elaborate 
ritualism imposed by that religion ; and it is quite 
certain tliat the bulk of the conversions were 
voluntary. But all oonveits were not sincere; 
the famous Ibn al-Muqaffa appears to have been a 
bad Muslim, and, speaking of Mihyor. a native of 
Daylam, al-Karim ibn Buhran remarked that by 
embracing Islfim * he bad merely pasi^ from one 
comer of hell to another’ (Ibn Knallik&n, tr. de 
Slane, London, 1842-71, L 432 and iii. 61) (Bth 
cent.). Ibn al-Muqaffa was one of the ten most 
eloquent writers of Arabic, and with this combined 
a thorough knowledge of PahlavL He was put to 
death ai^ut A.D. 760. 

E. G. Browne has admirably defined the period 
of the two or three centuries which followed the 
Arab conquest ; that period is generally supposed 
to be a blank page in the intellectual life of the 
people. 

*It It, on tn« contTMj,* ho says, *s period of linmenw xiul 
unique Interest, ot fusion between the old end the new, ot 
trsnsformatlon of forms end trsnsmigrstlon of kless, but in no 
wise of stagnation or death. Polillually, it is true. I'erti-t 
ceased for a while to enjoy a separate national caislence, bein^ 
merged in that great Muhamniadaii Empire whh'Ji stratch* <1 
from Olbnltar to toe Jaxartes, but U toe intellectual domain 
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■he KMm begM to iiiMt the eupremecy to whfob the ebtllty 
end eubtlety of her fieople eotIUed her'(/«»l«rary f/iltory ^ 
F0nia, London* 19021!.,!. 204). 

In fa^t, the Persian conyerts were to give firm- 
new and strength to Isl&m (Dozy, VIslamiatM, n. 
166). The Arab and Persian scholars have at their 
diHfKMial ample materials for that study, but 8^ 
regards the status of the Zoroastrian communities 
the information is meagre and disappointing. The 
historian has simply to register the rapid decline 
of the creative fiwultios in their members, and to 
be grateful that, in spite of the most terrible per- 
secutions and centuries of ignorance, some frag- 
ments of their religious literature have been pre- 
served clown to the present time. 

At first, as we have already remarked, liberty 
of worship was not denied to the Zoroastrians. 
The fire- tern pies, even when their destruction was 
ordered by law, were not much injured, and severe 
punishments were HOTnctimes inflicted by the 
Muhammadan authorities upon those who at- 
tempted to overthrow or damage them. The 
high-priests were still important personages ; the 
Pahlavi literature continued to be cultivated for 
several centuries ; and, if the most valuable liooks 
of the Sasauian pericid disappeared through the 
carelessness of the priests ana the contempt of the 
Arabs, some souvenirs of that period have been 

f ireserved, and we can glean from the post-Sosonian 
iterature information as to the position of the 
proscribed religion. 

As an example we ma^ cite from the Pahlavi 
DAtistan^ Dinik the opinion of ManQficlhar, son of 
YQdAn-Yim, the high-priest of P&rs and Kiniiftn 
in the 9ih century. According to another Pahlavi 
work of the same centnry, the Dinkar(, the higb- 
priest, * the mobed of mooeda* was a sort of supreme 
pontiir, whose decisions were listened to by the 
Faithfnl (ZAnA;ar(, ed. Banjana, Ikimbay, 18746*., 
Eng. tr. p. 09). We can trust M&nfi§cihar to 
disclose to us the real status of the cornmunitiea 
*Thst which you ordered to write about the way of knowing 
and nnderetanalnx not being lor any one else but for your 
■errant, wm owing to your affection, and for the sake of kind 
regard : hut on account of the imiiortanoe of truth It te more 

S -eeely to lie regarded ae being proper to write aleo to other 
tual men, as to the learning which is more fully etudled by 
0 . For, even with the perplexing struggle of the fiend, 
and the grievous devastation and oollanss which bavo happened 
to religious people, after all, through the- persistence of the 
■acred lieinge even now there are fiontlffe, prieete, htgh-pri<wte, 
fudges, aud also otfasr religious leaders of those of the religion 
in varloue quartere. Moreover, the other prieete and eptritual 
men hers enumerated have well considered tho oominentaiy 
(rand) of the text (rndtuar) which is muttered, are acquainted 
with opinions explaining tne religion, and are, in many places, 
the cause of preferring good works' (lMl(iiton-i 6-7, 

tr. West, SBExvm. [1882] 6f.> 

Passing over three centuries, we shall now turn 
our attention to the northern part of Persia, 
Azarliaijan, at Rai, tho capital of ancient Media, 
the Roj^ha of the Avesta ( Kadna, xix. 18 ; Fsn- 
cfic/Ad, 1 . 15), one of the most flonrishing cities of 
the East, next to Baghdad. It had been the 
theatre of Muhammadan sectarian struggles : 
Khanifites, Shftfi'ites, and Shrites had killed each 
other in its streets. In 1220 it was pillaged by 
Jenghiz Kh&n*8 hordes. In spite of all these evils, 
the small Zoroastrian community had endeavoured 
to maintain its integrity (13th cent.). Thehigh- 
priest had still retained the title of Mauocui 
Maubtiddn^ and had among his disciples the author 
of a Persian poem on Zoroaster’s life, who is our 
best informer. 

This author wm young Znrtusht, son of Bshrfan, son of Pnjil. 
Dahrkm himsolf wm a well-read moM and an Mtraloger ; m 
for SSartusht, he wm conversant with the Pahlavi language, and 
could read a book wherein were recorded the chief events of 
the world, and the great deeds of the ancestors and kings, along 
with the exphuiatlon of Avesta and Zend and an account of the 
birto and events of the life of the prophet Zoroaster (cl. Bosen- 
beiv, ZarMuakt Ndma, 8t. Petersburg, 1004, p. si 
That book, however, had j^own old, and men 
were no longer able to read it, and an old mobed 


advised the young man to put it into verse ; lest 
the traditions — tlie origin of which nobody could 
remember, no one being able to understand their 
writing— might be lost. 

'Thou wilt do well to turn thorn Into verse,* ssys the old 
man, *in a purs style and In Persian writing. Thou wilt 
adorn this holy law with thy skill and restort ritss and holy 
laws.' 

We see how much rites and laws had Buffered in 
the 13th cent. ; they were doomed to suffer still 
more through Tim&r’s invasion. 

It was in the end of the 16th cent that the inter 
coarse with the Parnis of India was renewed. The 
exodus of the little hand of refugees to the shores 
of Gujarat had not been the only one (8th cent.) ; 
others had fled to foreign countries in quest of 
securi^ and lilierty of oonsoieiice, but all record of 
thorn is lost ; no one can trace the place of their 
settlements or toll the sad tale of their vicissitudes 
and collapse. Now and then tlie historian catches 
a glimpse of the intercourse of Iranians with India. 

in the 14th cent., Mkhykr, s traveller from the city of Uohh, 
on the Indus, stayed six years with the herbods of 8»t6n ; he 
was taught by them the Zoroastrian faith and returned to India. 
He brought with him a copy ol the Vendidad which bed been 
made in 8ist&n In 1205, by one AntMhir BahniAn. From toie 
copy other coploe were made. The oldest now extant are copiee 
made on a Cambay MS of the PeticfuMtf brought by Mahykr 
(14th cent). 

Westergaard says {Zend-Avesta^ Copcniiagen, 
1854, Introd. p. 22) that the Parsis never troubled 
themselves with the books on which their faith 
was based. Had it not been for the communication 
with Persia in modem times, AnquetU would prob- 
ably not have found in India a vestige of a book. 
It 18 said elsewhere that, if those bwks hod not 
been brought to India before the siege of Kirmftn, 
none would have survived in Persia. 

It was at the suggestion of Changah Sh&h, the 
ddvar (* head-man*) of the Parsis of Navsari, that 
niessengers were sent to Persia in order to obtain a 
satisfacstory solution of several questions concern- 
ing religion and forms of ceremonies. In the year 
A.P. 1478 tho Parsis of Navsari, Surat, Broach, 
Cambay, and Ankleswar agreed to send Narlmfi-n 
Hdshnng, a layman of Broach, to the learned 
dasturs and moheds of Persia. Some passages of 
the answers transmitted by the Iranian brethren 
help us to see the position of the Zoroastrian 
communities at that time under the rule of the 
Turkomans. The Iranians pathetically declared : 

* From KsySrosrs up to this day, no time hM been hsnler and 
more cmlamltons than the end of this niilientiium ; and neither 
the period of Zoh&k Tkid, nor tlwt of Afrisykb, nor that of the 
Boroetvr TCr, nor that of Alexander the Greek,— of whom the 
Creator Hnrinasd says that they are groes sinners— no period 
hae been woree than the end of this mlUennium, of which 
Uormasd hM made mention, of which 847 years have already 
pMMed. Moreover, at ihie time the faithful have little help to 
perform meritorious actions In the path of Horniaxd ; and only 
a little of Ntrang, Baream, Purification, Purity, and Abetinence 
has reniaSneil; the rest hM gone out of uee* (Patel, tn Coma 
MemoHsU Pofume, Bombay, UMMO, p. 171 f.). 

In a letter brought by Narimfin, they similarly 
deplore their condition : 

'Among us, poor persons, there are four or five individuals 
who know tlieir way In Pahlavi writing. But which Is original 
is not known, for this reason, that, owing to oppression' and 
tyranny, our fortunes, bodies, and dotbee have alt been con- 
taminstra* (Bombay Univendty M8 of BarAb UormusdlAr's 
Rivdpat, t fol. 18b, fi. et.). 

One of the messages— the first — ooncludea with 
a pressing invitation. 

^We wish that two intelligent priests may corns hither, and 
study the Pahlavi writings, and distiuguisli the proper from the 
Improper.* The traveller is carefully guided. * As to the route, 
the land-route is short, and from KandahAr to SlstAn the dis- 
tance is short, and from BistAn to Tesd there Is ao fear* (Patel, 
ep. eg, p. 172). 

NarfmAii Hfishang seems to have enjoyed the 
journey, as in 1486 he went a second time to Persia 
in order to elucidate new questiona It is stated 
in this reply that, 

*slnoe many }*eani the Faitbtnl of Persia, who are few In 
number, are very anxious and desiroas, that they may receive 
eoine due to the existence of the Fslthfol in any other oountnr* 
(Patel. Isa ett-A 
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In 1611 a third epistle came from Persia. The 
Slence^’v^V^ ^ oo-religionists* 

. 111*® decline of the Areb dyimaty end the euooeHloa of 

whether the Faithful exleted In the 
Thirtor-flve yean previoue to this date, 
SS****.^*?®*^ Hdihanjr oame here. brlUKinff with him lettere a 
jRMed to lie by the late DehrAmehih. eS Changah fihSh. 1 
and by the aaeeinbly of the FWthful and the bead-p%rte. We ' 
M amt our reply twenty-nine yearn fso, written by NOshlrwto 
Khue^ and Mant^ Aspandytr. You have not written to ue 
anything during this long Interval of yeani. and we do not know 
any^ing of^^ oonditlon of the Faithful on your e Me * (Patel, 

Immiries and explanations were made in this 
way down to the year 1768. The collection of the 
replies or explanations is named liivdyaU, or re- 
ports. Twenty-two such Hivdyat» were formed 
out of the explanations brouglit from Persia from 
1478 to 1768. These JttivdyaU form onr most 
precions source of information on the customs of 
the two communitieH, and througli them old works, 
fragments of the most precious hooks of sacred 
literature, found their way to India, jumbled up 
with questions of pure ritualism or social life. 
Now and then Persian travellers happened to come 
to Gujarat. I'wo Persians, K&Qs and Asfad, 
visited Navsari in 1636 and wrote a poem, a copy 
of which is in the Miilla Firos Library at Bombay. 
lAter on Ardashlr Kirmftnl was summoned to the 
Mughal court by Akbar in order to help the com- 
piler of the Farhana-i Jah&ngtri (end of the 16th 
cent.). In 1614 a dastur named Azar KaivAn bin 
Azar Gosp died at Patna at the age of 85. He had 
disciples, and Muhammadans and Hindus are said 
to have joined the latter (cf. D&bisfdn^ tr. Shea and 
Trover, Paris, 1843, i. 87, 88, 89). In the 18th cent. 
(26tn Nov. 172U) a JAiiiAsp Vilayati, came 

to India, lie vainly attempted to enlighten his 
co-religionists in matters of religion (Patel, Parses 
Prakcuth, xk 23 ; Anquetil du Perron, Zend AvMta, 
Paris, 1771, 1*relim. Discourse, p. 327). He broui^ht 
several religious books, a Pahlavi Venduidd which 
served Anquetil’s teacher, Dastur DArab, and Is 
the one from which his famous translation was 
dictated. JAm Asp found that there was a difference 
of one month between the Persian and the Indian 
Zoroastrians in the roe mah ('calendar*) reckoning. 
It is the startiDg-fioint of the kabteah or * intercala- 
tion* controversy (see art. Calendar [PerKian]). 
He was able to teach Avesta to three intelligent 

S riests — Dastur DArAb Coomana of Surat, Dastur 
AmAsp AhA of Navsari, and a dastur of Broach 
(probably Dastur Fardiinn) ; then he went back 
to Persia. In 1736 a bihdln named Jamshid, con- 
versant with astronomical calculations, took up 
the reform of the Indian (uilendar.^ During the 
long discussion of the kablmh^ which last^ for 
more than a century, applications were often mode 
to Muhammi^an authorities, e.a. lijiAji Nasham 
IsfAhAni and AghA MubAiuinad SnQstari. All this 
shows that the Gabars were not absolutely ignorant. 

The Gabars, who were so communicative with 
their Indian brethren, carefully kept aloof from 
the non-Zoroastriana. All the travellera have re- 
corded this reserve, which was baaed upon the 
principles of self-defence. 

* Never,* nys Chinon, * wm the Gebbsls of the Jewe lo svene 
to diiKsloBlng Ita eeisreto or ao Jealoui of unveUing the myttoriee 
of Ite ecleDce m the Qauree. or snolent Fire-worshippen, sre 
oanfiil to oonceal their religion from thoee who eek for informs- 
tion. 1 have been obliged, in order to lesm from them the 
lltUe 1 know of it, to go many timee to their place and to dis- 
semble, lest they might luspeot the deeijrn I had ' (delationM 
nauvMfi du levant, Lyons, 1671, p. 4m 'Tb^ know by 
heart a big book written in cliaraotore differing from thoee of 
Persian or Arabic. They oould read it, but they used to say 
that they did not understand it, and therefore held it In still 
neater reverence, stating that It sufBced that the wofde of 
Setr prayers to Ood could be beard by Uim alone* <tb. p. 487>. 

It was with a (tebar of Yasd that Cbanlln was able to con- 
vene, and almost to obtain the asored l^ks, That Uaman was 
one A tha most arudlte among the IsfUi&m Oabars. He used 
to lead sff f"V panagee to the stranger every day out of a book 


tw which he asked * lAOO Nvnw.* Ghardin was allowvd to kc«v 
the maniifloript for three montlie. and, mm he would not nHuid 
mo nmnli money on Its purchase, toe man disapprered ( yopnotv 
en lii. 128). Daulier found the Gabars so nwerved about 

their religion that it was dilHoult to obtain any certain informa- 
tion (BeauUt de la Perm, n. 8anson was able to ascertain 
that the tenets of their religion were consigned to parchiucnta, 
tike oonteiito of which their llagians, or priests, read to the 
community on some occasions, and they considered it a point 
of religion not to show them to aigr one. Their luysteries and 
oread were known only to their Slagliuia who were not more 
dever than the bulk of the ixunmunity (Slot prfagnt du ropaume 
de Perm, p. 267). Chardin was, in not, the moat successful 
of the travellers, and he lost a unique opportunity of eeouring 
the Avesta books rt m 

We have no reoeon to be earpriaod at the care 
taken to conceal the teachings of their religion, or 
at the obscurity in which their beliofe are involved, 
in view^ of Die oblivion of their sacred language. 
It was in a sense the logical coiksequence of some 
of their religious injunctions. If we consult the 
old treatises, we And in tliem Htrict regulations to 
conAne the teaching of the sacred language and 
the tenets of their rmigion to adepts alone. Some 
very curious things are said in the (fad Dar on this 
subject. 

Tile clukracters of tho Avesta had to he taught to thoee of the 
good religion * in the presence of prleste and tenchers, to as to 
read, and thul no error may oontinue in the Npdvites and yabte ' 
(oh. xovili. ; tr. West, SHE xxiv. [1886] 8691.). 

The iui^inpetence of the priest in teaching is 
referred to in the following verses, such incompe- 
tence being considered as a sin, according to the 
words of Ormnsstl to Zoroaster : 

* As to every priest and teacher who coiumlto a blunder In 
teaching Uioiie of the good religion, I make him Just as far from 
heaven as the width of the earilk * (»6.). 

The ^iriosts, moreover, were not allowed to teach 
Pahlavi to every one. 

* Zaratiikt enquired of liormaid thus : '*To whom is it pro|ier 
to teach I*ah1avi7*' And H6rmaied, the j(ood and propitious, 
gave a reply thus : **To every one uho is of thy family, an 
officiating priest, a high-priest, a spiritual chief, and every one 
who is an iiitelligeut priest. Besides these that 1 have men- 
tioned, if one toachee It to others it is a great sin for lilm ; and 
if he has iicrtomicd many diilles and gi^ works, tlie end tor 
him may still be hell *' * (ib. xeix. 2-4). 

We can easily understand that tlie more the 
Zoroastrians were perseoutod, the more they kept 
aloof fnim the non-Zoroaslriaiis. In fact, any in- 
tercourBe with tiio latter was forbidden to the true 
believer. About that wo And in the Hixydyats in- 

1 ' unctions which were as useful to the brethren of 
*er8ia as to those of India, who had just experi- 
enced the effects of the conquest of Gujarat by the 
Muhamnindans ; the main point was to keep the 
faith of the forefathers. A Itivdyai of ShApAr 
BhArAcha tells that, if a Zoroastrian was forced 
to become a Mnbaiumadan with his family, it was 
better for him to poison blmself and his family 
than to rive np his religion. But if, after the Zoro- 
astrian had changed his religion, he wished to be 
re-admitted among his co-religionists, he should be 
received after making him pray a patH and 
haradnUm {Nartmdnndshang Sivdyai, 15th cent.). 
Yet conversion to Zoroastrianism was allowed. 
A non-Zoroastrian could be admitted to the Zoro- 
astrian religion if willing to observe carefully its 
laws, and provided that no harm was thereby done 
to the community {Kdds M&hy&r Biv&yat, 16th 
cent.). The last sentence is suggestive, and shows 
a great deal of discrimination in the leaders. A bo ve 
all, the Zoroastrian was enjoined to guard himself 
against contact with a non-Zoroastnan. A Znrc». 
ostrian should purify himself with cow's urine 
{mrang) after touching a non-Zoroastrian (A'fim- 
dln Smpdr JtivdycU^ 1 6th cent. ). Some other regu- 
lations, such as the following, have even a polciiiio 
character : a Zoroastrian shonld not partake of any 
food prepared by a non-Zoroastrian, even when 
travelling (Kdds Mdhydr Bivdyat), neither of ghi 
(olariAeu butter), nor of honey prepared by non- 
Zoroastrians (t6.) ; fruit toucheil by the latter has 
to be washed before it is eaten {NaHmdn Hdshann 
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Rwilyat ) ; even no, a ZoroaHtrian nhould not one 
an earthon or copper utennil made by a non-Zoro- 
aitrian except after liaviug wanhed it three timea ; 
and a daatwr must not cook food in an earthen 
veiMiel made by a nuu-Zoroantrian {KdtUt Mdt^y&r 
Bivdyat). It wan necennary, therefore, for the 
Faithful to protect theniMelven against the impure, 
minchievoun non-Zoroantrians, or DarvandM. At 
the end of the Ifith cent, and on the eve of the I6tli, 
we find in the HMyat of Narlin&n HOshang the 
following privilege allowed to the Indian brethren 
—a privilege uMed, no doubt, by the Iranians daring 
their daily life of struggle ana misery. 

* If % nou-ZoroMtrlau \m coinmlttinff xrest nni and oaming 
harm to Zoroattrlans and dooi not liMlen to reason, and It a 
ZoroaetriuM kills him, hs shall not be cousulered guilty of 
muffler ’(for all these references, see the llorobay University Me 
of litrkb Uormusdikr's Hindyat), 

The oorrespoiideuce with the brethren of India, 
so active during the role of the Sefavid kings, 
slackened during the Afghan invasions. The last 
messenger in the 18th cent., KaOs itustam Jalfil of 
Ilroach, tf)ok with him his son, the famous Mnlla 
FlrOs, who has left an account of his journey 
(Derich kerde manjumi). The siege of Kirmfin put 
a stop to that literary and to all religious inter- 
course. 

6. Social and religious customs.-— The Zoro- 
sstrians are divided in Persia, as in Indio, into two 
olasses — laymen (bihdinM) and priests (aihortians). 
We have seen their unhappy fate, and the ruin of 
their national life. Their social life was a failure. 
In many cfues they were obliged to conceal their 
religious faith and to feign to adopt Isl&tii. Even 
in the Jiivdyttta we find ponnission to practise die- 
simulation. *11 a man is obliged to become a 
Muhammadan by force and if he has no faith in 
the Muhammadan religion, he cannot be called a 
Muhammadan*: and we have seen that the re« 
admission of the renegade into the community 
was easily granted. Some of the hihdlna sent their 
ohildren abroad in order to have them brought up 
in their own faith. 

i. Laymen (bihdina ). — ^The modua vivendi of the 
Iranian Zoroastrians has in general improved since 
the middle of the 19th cent. ; yet at Yazd and 
Kirm&n they continue to live in separate quarters, 
and are still kept at a distance by the Muhamma- 
dans. Their position, in the main, is res^table ; 
they are no longer agriculturists only, but mer- 
chants; and their trade with India has been the 
source of fortune to some of them, and has even 
added (at least at Yazd) to the oommercial reputa- 
tion of the city, although they still labour under 
certain restrictions — being forbidden, for example, 
to sell food in the bazaars. 

Th«y occupy (st Ystd). Mys Loid Onnon, m position not nn- 
liko ths Chinew eompraaoras snd agents In the Treaty ports of 
Japan, the bulk of the foreign trade passlnfr through their hand* 
(Persia, U. 841). Some of thorn are naturaliied British eubjeotn. 
s. Q. Browne has given many Intereatlnts details of their life, which 
he was able to learn during the time he reeided amonget them 
at Yasd and Kirm&n (el. A Year aanongMt (he Pertiana, cha 13, 
14, 16, 1^ Other travellere have added valuable Information 
slnoe 1887 (of. Jaokeon, Paniat Pott and Present, pp. 868-400, 
and Malcolm, Fiva l’’earf in a Panian Tewn, paatimi 

At Yaid the head of the community is [1018] Ardaehir Mlhra- 
bin, a woaltl^ merohant. He is the President of the Noer-i- 
Anfuman of laxd, and an influential representative of the IrSni 
Zoroastriana Ardaehir Mlhrabftn was obliged to hocome a 
naturalleed British euhleet to obtain certain liberties : In 1907, 
Arb&b Jamehid, a merohant at Teheran, was elected deputy of 
the National Persian Aewmbly. It is known that the eleotfone 
have been made by coUegoe : (1) of the provinces, (8) of the 
oommunitlea The polltioal invqualitive of the Oahars have 
totally disappeared, and the Zoroaetriana aru gradually regaining 
all their dvil righto and their equality before the law and further 
liberty of cult. 

(a) CeroTnoniaa. — ^The chief ceremonial occasions 
in a Gabor family are the same as in a Farsi family 
(see art. Parsis). For a description of them we 
most refer to the accounts of the first European 
travellers, althonj;h we cannot place much reliance 
on them, the Oocidentels being always more or less 


Inclined to tax the Gabars with an exaggerated 
degree of ignorance or super. ntition. As regaids 
their religious practices, intimately connected as 
tliey are with their sooial customs, we may refer 
to their Jiiv^ata, or correspondenoe with their 
brethren in India; for, though these JBivayaia 
contain no graphic account, they are still Uie best 
and surest source of information in matters of 
their own foith. 

The ceremonies which mark the life of a Gabar 
are : — (1) The investiture of the audra and husti, 
called the naujot in India, and audra kuati dddan 
in Persia (cf. Jackson, op. eit. p. 380 f., where it is 
stated that the wearing of the audra^ and even the 
formal investiture of the kuati, are not common at 
Yazd).— (2) The marriage ceremony t stripped of 
the Hindu finery and pageant imposed on the 
Persian refugees by the liana of Sanian, and re- 
duced to prayers and admonitions (Jackson, pn. 
384-386). Any marriage with non-Zoroastrians is 
still strictly prohibited, as Chardin has pointed out. 
The ixabars, he says, could not marty wives of 
another faith ; they asserted that the wife was to 
be by education and birth of the same religion and 
race as the husband (Voyagea en Ferae, iii. 128). 
—(3) Funerala, — The funeral rites are conducted 
in Iran, os in India, according to the pure A vesta 
fonii (Jackson, 387-398). Most of the questions 
sent to Tran by the measeugers of Uie Pars! anyu- 
mans of Gujarat referred to funeral rites, prayers, 
purifications, and disposal of the dead on the plat- 
forms of the dtikhmaa. These ddkhmaa have been 
described by many travellers, who have even seen 
the inside and have given us particulars as to their 
structure. In Persia, the Zoroastrians could not 
ensure the inviolability of their dakhmaa and keep 
at a respectful distance the curious wayfarers or 
mischievous Muhammadans, as their co-religion- 
ists endeavoured to do in India, and at lust sue- 
oeeded in doing under British rule. 

Ths dakhmaa in Psrsls srs not numsrous : st Tssd, tbsrs srs 
8—4 old ones and 2 in use. At Klrnikn we have to note a cluster 
of 9 towers : 8 are In uee ; 6 are old and out of repair. At 
Teheran there is s dakhma built at the expense of the Bombay 
Fund (a.T. 1281 ma.]>. 1861). There is likewise a very anoient 
dakhma near BM, about 80 feet high, but with neither door, 
bhandar (or oentru pit to receive the bones), nor aagri. The 
pdvia are arranged in rectonglea inetoad of wheoUfashion (from 
the ceneue of the Persian Amelioration Fund.; cf. Browne, A 
Year amangH toe Paraiana, 88 f., and Jackeon, 4801.). 

(6) Dreaa. — The dress of the modern Zoroastrians 
in Persia is carefully described bv Uoutum-Schindler 
(cjp. eit. 681.). The people still retain the custom 
of wearing dark colours pointed out by ancient 
trayellers. The men wear the turban, or daatar, 
rolled up around a small cap ; the kola, or black 
wool cap of the Perrians, is adopted only at Teheran, 
K&shftn, Shirftz, and Bushire; they put on the 
penAra (mod. Pers. rnrdhan), * shirt,’ over their 
audra (* sacred shirt ^), and tie the haatl (* sacred 
thread *) on their naked body ; the trousers are 
called tonban. There are three other garments: 
the dotWi, a mere jacket^ short and wadded ; the 
alkalyk, another sort of jacket worn under a third 
oallea hkma. A ahtU (mod. Pern. acU) is passed 
over the kima. The stockings and shoes have 
Persian names. 

The women retain the anoient oustom of ydnding 
piecw of cloth around their head, * fagot4es k la 
negligence,’ as Danlier says (p. 51), and of using 
the same * nippes colorees ^ mentioned by Raphad 
du Mans (Mat <U la Ferae en 1660, p. 43). They 
wear five dUlerent head-cloths : the tliin M^hiv- 
aar is bound round the head like a cap ana kept in 
place by the lachek (which is a ribbon rather than 
a cloth) tied under the chin* The dcutmdl^aar falls 
on the shoulders, and is fastened under the chin ; 
in fact, the head of a woman is visible only from 
the eye-brows to the ohin ; the brow is covered by 
the nudmd. The women wear the kuail over thie 
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•houldein on the under diirt, which is not the 
9udra, bat is called shw-kiuit ; over the Mv-Jbujtti 
is worn the short shirt or pendra. The women do 
not wear petticoats, but trousers called tAc^tvir, 
made of coloured cloth, either wadded or light, 
according to the season ; they are broad and loose, 
but are drawn in tightly about the ankles. The 
tight-fitting jacket with narrow sleeves is called 
m%nd9dkh. The other jackets have Persian naniea. 

The women of rank, when they go out, tlirow over 
themselves a veil of striped stun, blue and white, 
called chddar^ which is worn only by the poorest 
Muhammadans. The other women, viz. the towns- 
women, go out unveiled ; a Muliammadsn never 
looks at them, as he considers them impure. 

(c) Educatun ^ — ^After having so often allnded to 
the ign<iranoe of the Gabars, let us consider their 
intcllectuai status during the great campaign made 
by Manalni Limji Antaiia in favour ot the amel- 
ioration of the lot of his co-religiunists. Huutum- 
Schindler gives reliable information (p. 82). At 
that time very few Ir&nl Zoroostrians could read 
the Avesta characters ; in the province of KirmUn 
there was only one man, the dastur^ who could read 
Zend; at Yazd there wore several. All except 
the agriculturists could read and write modern 
Persian ; many had some knowledge of Arabic. 
Among the women it would have been hard to find 
one who could either read or write. Some laymen 
were conversant with astrolo^i^, and knew as much 
of astronomy as was required for astrological cal- 
culations. They could, with the help of the astro- 
labe, find the latitude of a place within a degree. 
They had limited notions of geography ; all their 
knowledge of historv was derived from Firdausi. 
A few could study the Awta^ DosAfir, 

DlnharU and such other works, but quite superfici- 
ally. All the class-books and the Qn*r&n came 
from India. A Kirmftnl or Yazd! Zoroastrian was 
not permitted to attempt to read the Qn'rftn in the 
presence of a Muhammadan, and no copy would be 
sold to him. The iniprovemcnt, even since the 
beginning of the 20th cent., is notable. Now there 
are 9 schools in Yazd, Kinnftn, and Teheran. At 
Yazd there are 6 schools : a large madmaa built 
at the expense of Ardashlr Mirhabftn’s father (149 
pupils) ; another where Avesta and English are 
taught (53 pupils) ; Kliurramshab (84 impiTs) ; Taft 
(24 pupils); Sorf&bftd (32 pupils); Mubarka (no 
pupils). These six schools arc branches of the 
Vazdl madretm. At Kirmfin are two schools, 
one near the Atash-Bahr&m (32 pupils) ; and one 
at Zufar (19 pupils). At Teheran there is one 
school built by N. M. Petit (13 pupils). 

ii. Priests {athomana). — The modem Iranian 
priesthood is the humble representative of the great 
clergy of theSasanian period, but one would hardly 
recognize in the fiersecuted maibwia of Yazd and 
Kirm&n the daaiura and advisers of the mighty 
kings of Peisia. Immediately after the Arab con- 
quest, the priests were not ill-treated by the Mu- 
hammadans ; we have seen that in the 9th cent, 
there were still mobada and ervada who bad learnt 
the mawtras and studied the commentaries. They 
were men of position, and were allowed to take a 
share in the religious discussions held in the pre- 
senoe of the Ehalifs themselves. This is proved by 
the Ulamd-i-Iitldm (ed. Mohl, Fragmens rdatifa d 
la religion da Zoroaatra^ Paris, 18S&, np. 1-10 ; tr. 
Vullers, Fragtnentaubar diaBaligion aaa Zoroaater, 
]^nn, 1831, pp. 43-67), in which is preserved a con> 
troversy between Mazdman priests and Muham- 
madan doctors in the presence of Ali ; and again by 
the Mdtigdn^gnjaatak Abdliah (ed. and tr. Bai' 
tb41eroy, Paris, 1887), which relates another contro' 
versy between a Zendik. called Abftiish and the 
Zoroastrian high-priest Atfir Fambarg before the 
great Kballf al-M&'mfln, whose taste for disputes 


on the merits of dillerent religions is attested by al- 
Mas*fid! {Pmiriaa iFOr^ ed. Earbier de Meynard, 
Paris, 1861-77, i. 30). 

The presence of the Zoroastrian priests was thus 
toleratM at the court of the Khaltfs, and their 
evidence was even accepted in lawsuits— that of a 
mobad in the case of Afshln the heresiarch (0th 
cent.) (cf. Browne, LU, Hiat. qf Persia^ i. 331 f.) ; 
but this toleration gradually disappeared, and the 
Zoroastrian priests were taught to expect obedience 
and respect from true believers only. The priest- 
hood continued to form a class separated from the 
rest of tile community and to recruit new members 
from itself. 

sn exMnpts ot th« ponlbillty of admitting * 
layman Into the prleatly claaa la found In Uie 17Ui oentury. 
One doaCttr. Ruatam Ouahtlup Ardaahir, la aoid to have aprung 
from tha laity and nut from a primtly family {StiS v. {ISSOj 
Introd. p. xxxiil). In Uie time of thia fiaatne, tne Muhammadan 
king of Parala liad orderiMl a geuaral maamcre ot /.uronatrians, 
iinleaa they proved that they were not idobworahippera. 
RuaUun QuahUUip, though a layman, proved ihia to the aatla* 
fttf;tloM of Ilia king, and he waa made a daittur. It ia quite in 
keoping wiUi the old tradition of the dlvlaion ot men into four 
elaaaea. reatored by king Arduahir. with the ex(»»plion of thoae 
who, by a|>poia] nierita for examinatlona, were qualifted tor a 

S rofeaaiou tliflvreni fmm that ot their forefaUiera Such waa 
lie eaae of thia Kuatam GuahUap Ardaahir. 

In the 17 tb cent., the head-quarters of the priestly 
class was still Yazd. According to Charoin {op. 
ciU p. 131), tho great pontifi had settled there, and 
was called Daatur Daaturdn ; he was an example 
to the other priests who lived with him, and to the 
students who formed a seminary under his auspices. 
The Muliamiiiadans allowed this liberty, since the 
ofiicera derived liandsome presents from such 
toleration. 

Tiio ignorance of the priests is emphasized the 

travellers, but in many cases that reputation is due 
to tlie ignorance of the travellers themselves. Yet, 
as with the laity, so with the priestly class, a 
general darkening of the intellect was hut too real, 
especially after the siege of Kirm&u (1794). Wester- 
aard, at Yazd and Kinnftn, notM tiiat Pahiavi 
ad b^n almost forgotten ; Iloutnra-Hchindler, as 
already stated, found in Yazd some priests who 
could read the Avesta characters, but at Kirmftn 
onlv one— the daatur. 

There is now at Yazd a madraaa where Persian 
and Avesta are taught, whilst in tho village schools 
Khorda-Avesta and Persian only are taught. A 
certain number of young men c^mie to studjjr at 
Bombay. As a learned and distinguished priest, 
we must mention Dastur Tir Andaz Ardashlr, who 
has translated the Khorda Aveata into Persian. 

The initiatory ceremonies for priesthood are the 
same as in India — navar and mariab, witli some 
slight differences in the ritual (cf. art. PAliaiB). 

At Yazd the mobada live in a separate quarter ; 
the bihdina are spread over different villages and 
localities. Their duties consist in keejiing np the 
sactred fire, the performance of the omoes and re- 
ligious ceremonies, and the like. For tiio distribu- 
tion of the work and fees, they prooeed as follows. 
Once a year, all the mobada hold a meeting at the 
house of the high-priest and assign all the bihdina 
of the different places to as many divisions as there 
are mobada. They write down the names of the 
diflerent villages on small slips of paper, which are 
folded and^ distributed by a youn^ mobad to the 
mobada os in a lottery. The religums ceremonies 
of the locality inscribed on the paper are performed 
by these mobada and by no one else. Many of the 
mobada appoint others to their place or ash others 
to help them ; but tiiey must always give their 
permissiun for any substitution. 

A mobtd who has just been made a navar cannot 
be employed until three years have elapsed after the 
ceremonies have been pcrfoniied. Tho distribution 
of work is made yearly, and according to the in- 
crease or decrease of the number of the mobada. 
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TtmpUa. — Fire, the symbol of the Mazdtean faith, 
after having burnt in the Zoroastrian temples of 
the Basanian period with all pump and majesty, is 
now hidden, in Persia as well as in India, in dwell- 
ings whose ontside does not ditibr from that of other 
houses. It is the worship of, or rather reverence 
for, fire professcxl by the Parsis and Gabars that* 
has earned them the appellation of dtash-pdrastdnt 
or * fire-worMliippers,* given to thorn by travellers. 
Before the a) ml it ion of the jtzva, their sanctuaries 
w'ore desecrated daily. The history of the post- 
Sasanian temples has still to be written ; the re- 
mains of the old temples are very few, and the 
jMK>r modern OdardrM have nothing to remind us of 
the splendour of the former. 

It !■ said thst after the battle of NIhfcwand, King Yasdagird 
fled from Ka) and took with him the sacr^ Arc that was 
revered in that place, one of the oldeei pprm of Penda. He 
went to iMf&liSn, then to Kirmkn, Nieh&pur, and Morv, where 
he erected, in a place two paraeange from the town, a ppra, 
where he enthroned the aacred fire that he had brought with 
him. The pyra was /surrounded bv gardens (Tabm tr. 
Zotenberg, ch. Ixviit.), 

At first the Muhammadans seem to have given 
a real protection to the fire-temples and to liave 
prevented their destruction. Thus in the Oih cent., 
under the reign of al-Mu'ta^im (833-842), priests 
and doctors were flogged because they had destroyed 
the temple of Sugdh and built a mosque in its place 
(Arnold, Prmehtng of Mam, p. 179). 

At the time of Mas*(&dl (9th cent.) pyrm were to 
lie found in Iraq, K&rs, Kirman, Bistan, Khorasan, 

2 'abarintan, Azarbaijan, etc, (Mas'Qdi, od. Barbier 
o Meynard, iv. 86) ; but on account of the in- 
vasions and wars the number of the Zoroastrians 
decreased, and the , sanctuaries fell into decay. 
Travellers have all recorded how carefully the 
Gabars ooncealed their fire from the eye of non- 
Zoroastrians. The exceptions are few. Chinon 
went to the temple, but could not sec tlie fire 
(p. 448), alibough Careri saw it {Giro del mun^, 
1009, p. 134). in modern times, £. G. Browne and 
Jackson were introduced into the sanctuaries of 
Yazd and Kirmbn {A Year amongst the Perstans, 
pp. 373 f., 441 f., and Persia, Past and Present, 
pj). 366 f. ). One of the first duties of the Persian 
Amelioration Fund was to repair the fire-temples. 

7. L4uiguage. — ^All the travellers noted that the 
Galiars had a language of their own ; they hod re- 
tained the A vesta characters and their scrijitures, 
but the Pahlavi language and literature had gradu- 
^ly disappeared and were replaced by a sort of 
‘argon, unintelligible to strangers and dififerent 
rom the New Persian. The modem dialect of the 
Persian Zoroastrians is the GaUH, spoken at Yaaxl, 
Kirm&n, Kafsinjan, etc. It seems that Hyde knew 
of the existence of the Gabri ( Velcrum Persarum 
. . . religionis historiee, Oxford, 1700, pp. 364-429 ; 
cf. Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, ii. 429). 
There lias been no literary activity amongst the 
Persian Zoroastrians of Yam and Kirin&n in recent 
times; and, though among themselves they con- 
tinue to speak the peculiar Gabri dialect, their 
BMech ill mixed society scarcely differs from that 
01 their Muhammadan fellow-citizens, and their 
letters are entirely copied from the ordinary models. 
£. G. Browne studied it at Y azd. He says that the 
ZMri (as he calls it) is used by the Gabars only 
among themselvea When they speak their own 
dialect, even a Yazdl Muhammadan cannot under- 
stand what they are saying, or can understand it 
only very imperfectly ; it is not written. 

Cf. Houtum-Sohindler, pp. iS7-fl2, etc. ; B. Q. Browne, A Year 
anumgst the Pertiane, pp. 187. 189, 888, 889: Heart, *1* 
pr4tendtt IMri dei Parnia de Yeid,* JA xi. [1888) 298 -SOfl ; E. Q. 
JhrDwne,il LUerarv. iiietory iff Peruia, 1. 4S, 86. 109: Oeiffer, 
Id OIrPh II. [isfej S81f., 404 f„ 422; E. O.’ BroWne. ‘A 
SjiMcliiMD of tha Gabri Dialect of Persia, ' JRAS, 1897, pp. 108- 

It is also interesting, in this connexion, to note 
that the Iranian pronunciation of A vesta differs 


considerably from that euirent in India. The 
spirants are either despirantized or changed to 
aspirates (8 becoming either cf or el*, etc. ; t becomes 
d, and M becomes nk). Besides burning t or t\ 0 
is freouently interchanged in pronunciation with s ; 
and the vowels a, 0 , u are often confused, while 
there is a tendency to monophthongize diphthongs. 
On the other hand, anaptyxis and epentnensis are 
strictly observed. Knowledge of the metrical 
structure of large portions of the Avesta is lost, 
and all is read as prose (Jackson, op, eit. pp. 863- 
366). 

LmaATusa— I. Hibtost. sni.— Poueber, ‘Bur la MonlchS- 
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1800, pauim ; E. Dunouaset, qp. eit. eupra ; A. de Gobineau, 
TVois ane en Aeie, i^ris, 1859, pp. 871-380; E. G. Browne, A 
Tear amanget the Pereiatie, ISST-IHHS, London, 1803, pp. 803-480 : 
G. N. Curcon, Peririo, do. 1892, i. 165, 833. 352,11. 47, 40, 239-241. 
244, 493 ; A. V. Williams Jacks on, Pereia, Poet and Preunt, 
New York, 1906, pn. 27.3-276, 380-338, 35:i-4U0, 413, 426-427; P. M. 
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Arte, London, 24to May 1900 ; N. Malcolm. Five Teare in a 
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D. Menakt. 

GAELS.— See Celts. 

GALLICANISM. — Under this name two doc- 
trines are designated, which wore once current in 
France, hut which are quite distinct. The one 
was directed against the claims of the doTgy, the 
other against the Papacy. The first, which was 
odious to the clergy, was sunriorted by kings and 
parliaments, rad niay he called * royu or parlia- 
mentary Gailicanism.* The second had the sym- 
pathy of the episcopate and of the French clergy, 
and IS known as * episcopal Gallicanism.* Each of 
these two doctrines, which have often been con- 
fused, has its own history, rad they ought there- 
fore to be separately treated. 

1 . Botal or Parljamjsntart Gallicafism, 
— Koyal or parliamentary Gallicanism comprises 
three maxims. (1) The nist proclaims the right 
that civil society possesses to defend itself against 
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th6 invasiona of the oleri^y. It may be formulated 
thuB : the clergy ought to be oonlined to the 
cpiritual domain. (2) The second affirms the 
superiority of civil over religious |»ower. Its 
formula is : the king is the head of the Gallican 
Church. (3) The third teaches tliat, to defend 
civil society against the encroachments of the 
cler^ and to impose his authority on the latter, 
the king (represented by Parliament or the King’s 
Council) should act in a practical manner, viz, 
by appeal by writ of error, which entails various 
penalties, notably the seizure of temporalities. 

z. Defence of civil society against the encroach* 
ments of the clergy. — This is the very soul of the 
disputes which broke out from time to time l^- 
tween laymen and occlesiaatics. Profiting by the 
disorder caused by the invasion of the barbarians, 
the Church, in the 6th cent., had placed herself at 
the head of the social services. She hod left her 
spiritual domain and invaded tiie domain of things 
temporal. But the day came when society became 
conscious of its growing strength. Then it thanked 
the Church for her past services and annomiccd 
that it would henceforth look afU?r its own adminis- 
tration. The (church, how^ever, did not see things 
in the same light. Site claimed a Divine sanction 
for rights whieli she owed to circumstances, and 
which she was unwilling to abandon. Hence arose 
the disputes which Inoke out as early as the reign 
of Cliarles the Bald, imt more especially in the 
13th century. In 1205, under Philip Augustus, 
then in 1225, under Louis viir., the French barons 
formed a coalition to drive back the clergy into 
their spiritual domain and resinie laymen from 
their tribunals. At this latter date the Duke of 
Brittany, Pierre Maiiclerc, assouihled his vassals 
at liedon, urged them to work towards tliis end, 
and mode them promise to bravo tlie censures of 
the clergy. At the Assembly of Saint-Denis 
(1235) tile most powerful lords of France dis- 
cussed the matter again, and wrote to Po|>e 
Gregory ix. asking him to put an end to tlie con- 
tinual encroachments of the bishops. Finally, in 
1246, anotiier League was forinea^this time at 
the instigation of the Emperor Frederick 11. — 
wiiich proposed to limit the jurisdiction of the 
Church over laymen to cases of hei'CMy, marriage, 
and usury. All these attempts failed. In 1235, 
Greipry ix. informed the lords that they were 
making an attempt against the * liberty of the 
Church,’ and threatened them witJi all sorts of 
|)enalties. Innocent iv. went still further : he ex- 
communicated the members of the league of 1246. 
The bishops, supported by Borne, continued to 
bring before tlieir tribunals a great number of 
civil affiiirs. The laymen, who thought themselves 
capable of administering their own affairs, con- 
tinued to revolt against tlie humiliating guardian- 
ship to which tliey were subjected. During the 
whole of the 13th cent, matters underwent no 
change. 

But, although the conflict went on as far as lay- 
men and the Church were concerned, the interests 
of the former were no longer, towards the year 
1300, entrusted to the same hands as formerly. 
At the time of Philip Augustus and Saint liouis, 
the opposition against the usurpations of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction began with the barons. At the 
approach of the )4tn cent, the attack came from 
the king, Philip the Fair, an imperious man and a 
great organiwr, who proposea to entrust the 
execution of justice to lay officers nominated by 
himself, and to relegate the Church to the spiritufd 
domain. The success of this project, however, was 
hampered by the king's quarrels with Boniface 
Till., which compelled him to conciliate the clergy 
in order to secure their support. In foot, he had 
to con^e to the Church unlimited jurisdiction in 


civil affairs. At the same time he instituted a 
body of royal legists and notaries who should re- 
present the lay spirit and form a kind of fortress 
of anti-olericalisin. In the 14th cent, a power 
arose over against the Church — that of the leirists 
— which had always an oi>on eye for the ambitious 
Bchonies of the elergv ami was ever ready to thwart 
or curb them. To ttie attacks to which she hail to 
submit tiie Church replied with excommunication ; 
but the legists seized the temporal lieloiigings of the 
author of the liati and did not let their prey escape 
until the censures were cancelled. These ever- 
renewed disputes gave rise to a cliorns of mutual 
recrimination. Tlie Church complained that her 
* liberty’ had been violated; the legists, on their 
side, complained that the clergy interfered in the 
regulathin of sale contracts, estates, etc. — in a 
word, tiiat tliey interfered with many things tliat 
were altogether outside the spiritual sphere. 

King Philip of Valois imagined that this dis- 
<‘Oiiteiit w'as occasioned by misunderstandings, and 
that, if liglit were thrown on the question of the 
jurisdictions, harmony between the laymen and 
the clergy would be re-established. In order to 
obtain the necessaiy light, he called an assembly 
of the prelates and barons of his kingdom, and 
eacth of the two parties was invited to stAte its side 
of the qiiostion with absolute freedom. The Assem- 
bly (wml known as the Atsemhly of Vincennes) met 
in December 1320. 

IMerre de Cunildreii, Kuigbt and King's Councillor, took up 
tiie defence of Ine iutereete of the hkymtn. He oonleiided, en- 
forcing his anrumeiita hy frequent reference to (terlpture texte, 
that God iiHu eetabltehiid two Jiiriedlctione, the one temporal, 
the other epiritual ; and that Unite could not be in the eame 
handt ; from which he concluded that the Church, which had 
receive tplriiiud Juriedlction, could not exercite teuiporal 
Juritdlution. Then, denoending from the region of princlnfue to 
the realm of facte, he enumerated the abiitet cemimitted dv the 
clergy who encroached without eoruple on the donmin of 
temporal Juriedictlon. 

The argument wat replied to by Pierre linger, Archbiehop of 
Scut, and Pierre Itertraiid, Bithop of Autun. Theto two 
advocate! of the clorgy argued that the two jurltdlclione, the 
npiritual and the temporal, oould be united without any incon- 
venience in the tame perton, and that, at a matter of nicl, the 
Church had received the power of judging temporal at well ae 
■plrltiiol affai rt. They aonil tied that abueee might have tlf pped 
in here and there,-aDd promited to do whet wat neceetary to 
correut them. 

The must obvious result of this great debate was 
to show that the legists were sejiarated from the 
clergy, not by intsunderstondings, but by views 
irreconcilably opposed, and that any ooucessions 
by either must lie imposed by the authority of the 
king. But Philip refused to take part in the 
strife. He made fair promises both to the clergy 
and to the legists, and left tlie quarrel where he 
had found it. It is not till the reign of Charles V. 
that we find the intervention of royal authority — 
and that on the side of the laymen. At this tune 
the usurpations of the clergy were more irritating 
than ever to the laymen, whose disoontent found 
vent in a curious book entitled Le Songe du Verger, 
Charles, who had inspired the book, jnstifiedT its 
claims by the Ordinance of 8tb March 1372, in 
terms of which the bishops were in future to have 
nothing to do with ’real' actions, i,e, with the 
sale of landed projierty, heritages, etc., and the 
royal officers were to prevent, by seizure of temfsi- 
ralities where necessary, all action of the ecclesi- 
astical tribunal in such matters. 

The Ordinance of 1372 was the first measure 
taken by the king of France to stem the flood of 
eeclesiastical power. It was confirmed, in the 
reign of Charles Vl., by the Bill of 1385. Then 
came the Ordinance of Villors-Cotterets of 1530, 
and the Edict of 1606, which restrained ecclesias- 
tical er in other directions. J urisprndenoe, on 
its side, devoted itself to a similar task and ob- 
tained important results. In the 17t)i ^nt. the 
State had recovered iiossession of most of its essen- 
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tial privileges vhich had formerly been usurped by 
the Church* Nevertheless, the clergjr still pos* 
•eased the registers connected with civil affairs, 
and retained the monopoly of education. It was 
the Kevolution which deprived them of these 
privileges. On 19th June 1792 the Legislative 
Assembly decided that births, marriages, and 
deaths should be registered in the Meeting Hall of 
the municipality. Several years later, the Con- 
vention, and afterwards the Empire, jnve the 
management of education to lavmen. Ae clergy 
were, by these measures, expelled from two posi- 
tions which they had held for many centuries. 
In the course of the 19tli cent., however, they had 
the consolation of partially repairing the losses 
which the Kevolution had inflicted upon them in 
the domain of intellectual affairs. In 1833 they 
were authorised to provide, in line with the 
Univerrity, elementary education. To this first 
authorization a second was added in 1850— that of 
providing secondary education. Finally, in 1875 
they obtained the liberty of providing higher 
education. The Church, then, even at Uie present 
day, may mve instruction, but only under State 
control : eaucation has been secularized. 

a. The authority of the long over the Galilean 
Church. — The king of Prance considered himself 
head of the Gallioan Church, the guardian of its 
teaching and disciuline. We may add that he 
supervised it in order to prevent the great force 
at its disposal from being turned against the 
monarchy. His authority was exercised by several 
means : the nomination of bishoiMi, the convocation 
of councils, the the taxes, the control of 

d<Hstrine and worship. 

(a) Tkt fwmintUion of (mAo/mt.— C lovis, Charles 
Martel, Charlemagne, and some others encountered 
no obstacle in the exercise of this right. But com- 
plaints and grievances made themsoives heard not 
infrequently. Those varied according to oircum- 
stanoes. Sometimes they were oonlmed to pro- 
testing against the choice of incompetent bishops, 
and the shameful traflic which went on in this 
connexion. Such was the attitude of Pope Gregory 
(in his letters to Bmnohaut and to the KranKish 
princes), of Boniface (742-744), and of the Conncil 
of Paris of 829. At other times a return was de- 
manded to the electoral rdgime which hod held 
sway before the ooming of the Franks (Council of 
Paris of 614, Abb4 Wsla in the Council of Aix-la- 
Cha|H*lle of 828, the Faiw DecretaU^ HIncmar, 
Gregory vii.). Or, again, a compromise was 
resorted to, and the king was authorial to confirm 
the choice of the electors (Council of Orleans of 
649). It was this compromise which, theoretically, 
finally prevailed (the nrst time under Clothaire IL 
[015], tliQii in the middle of the 9th cent.)— theo- 
retically only, for in pr^tice the elections were 
corrupted by official candidature. The king thrust 
his candidate upon the electors; the sectoral 
r6gime was only a mask to disguise the royal 
nomination. Moreover, the bishops, before ob- 
taining episcopal consecration, had to receive 
investiture from the king and take on oath of 
allegiance to him. This oath of allegiance, how- 
ever, soon dwindled to a simple promise of fidelity, 
which, instead of preceding the episcopal consecra- 
tion, followed it, and so lost much of its value. 
Nevertheless, during the whole of the 13th cent, 
the king was still, so to speak, recruiting ofiioer of 
the episcopate. With Boniface Vlll. the Papacy 
proposed to reserve to itself the nomination of the 
French bishops, and little by little it made con- 
siderable process in this direction. The Groat 
Schism modified the situation. It was then, in 
fact, that the French cler^ tried to re-establish 
election, and it succeeded, thanks to the Pragmatic 
!^nctum of Bourges, 14^. But its success was 


fleeting, for the king gradually recovered lost 
ground and, in spite of the Pragmatic Sanction^ 
noipinated his bishops as often as he could. 
Finally, he completed and consolidated his viotoiy 
by the Concordat of 1516. From this time onwards 
the king directed the appointment of the French 
episcopate under the control of the Pope, who con- 
fined himself to giving them canoniocLl orders. 
This was not a complete return to the tradition of 
the early Middle Ages, seeing that at that period 
the nomination of the bishops was completed with- 
out any intervention from the Pope ; but it was all 
that the recent increase of Papal power would per- 
mit. So in the Concordat of 1801, Bonaparte, who 
reserved for the civil power the right of nominating 
the bishops, accepted the conditions prescribed by 
the preceding Concordat, and granted the Pope the 
right of confirmation. 

(6) The eonvoeation of eounciU . — During the 
whole of the Merovingian period the counmls did 
not assemble except by order, or, at least, with the 
authorization, of tlie king. From this fact arose the 
formiilee which we meet so freouently : for instance, 
*A council of bishops assemiiled m the town of 
Orleans by order of His Most Glorious Majesty, 
King Clovis* (Council of Orleans of 511)'; 'By 
order of Their Most Glorious Majesties, we as- 
sembled in the town of Orleans to deliberate to 
the glory of God upon the observation of the 
Catholic law * (Council of Orleans of 533), etc. It 
was the same in tlie time of P^pin, of Charlemagne, 
and of Louis le D^bonnaire. But, in 843, the 
Empire fell to pieces with the Treaty of Verdun. 
Then the Pope, who had become powerful, took the^ 
place of the Kings, who were weakened by internal 
strife. As early as 846 the Council of Paris was 
assembled by l^rgios ll., who was on this occa- 
sion, however, merely the instrument of the Em- 
peror, Lothair. Several years later, Nicholas i., 
acting in virtue of the superior rights of the 
Fallacy, convoked the Councils of Metz (863), 
Boissons (866), and Troyes (867). Yet the Caro- 
lingian prince bad not renonneed the right exer- 
oisod by his ancestors. He asked his bishops to 
meet in conciliar assemblies, and th^ obeyed. 
At least they still obeyed in 871 (Council of 
Donzy); for, in 876, it was as 'vicar* of John 
viu. and ' in virtue of the Apostolic authority * 
that Charles the Bald convoked the Council of 
Ponthiou. 

To find French councils again convoked by the 
king of France we must come down to the end 
of the 10th cent., when we see Hugnes Capet 
assembling the Councils of Saint -Basel near 
Kheims (991) and of Cholles (093). This action 
is rendered still more curious by the fact that 
these Councils supported Hngues in his struggle 
against Kome. In the 12th cent.. King Louis le 
Gres assembled the Council of Etampes (1130). 
Then at the time of the Great Schism, Charles vi. 
convoked in Paris the Councils of 1305, 1398, 1406, 
and 1408. Next appears the Council of Bourges, 
assembled by Charles vil. (1438). On this last 
occasion it was a question of adopting a definite 
attitude in the struggle which had arisen between 
the Council of Basel and Engenius iv. In 1130 
it was a case of deciding between two competing 
Popes. And it is well Imown that the Councils 
of Charles vi. had as their object the restoring of 
Christianity to unity of obedience. 

On the whole, the king of France for many 
centuries did not convoke councils except in times 
of strife. In normal times he seemed to have for- 
gotten the right which his Merovingian and Caro- 
lingian predecessors exercised. Yet, if we look 
into the matter closely, we find that he had not 
forgotten it, but had merely modified its use. From 
1561 onwards, he periodically assembled the pre- 
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liktei and the nrincipal eooleBiastion of the kinff- 
dom to demand money from them. The oounoile 
of former times were succeeded by the * Assemblies 
of the Cler^,' which were also convoked by the 
king and charged with finding supplies for the 
royal exchequer. These * Assemblies * often tele- J 
gated to the background the financial questions, 
which were the only reason of their existence, and 
concentrated their attention on problems of a 
theological or discinlinary character. They were, 
indeed, connoils wiubont being called by that name. 
In 1811, Napoleon, who was at strife with Pope 
l^ius vii., reinforced the old tradition and con- 
voked the Council of Paris. 

{it) The * resale* — ^The king, who nominated his 
bishops and convoked the councils, also adniinis- 
tered tlie property of the vacant bishoprics. He 
took possession of them through the medium of 
his omcers, he managed them, and collected the 
revenues as long as the vacancy lasted— and it 
did not expire till the day when the new titulary 
had registered his oath of fidelity at the Court 
of Accounts. Further, during the whole time of 
the episcopal vacancy, the king took the plaiM) of 
the bishop and filled up all vacant benefices that the 
latter haa the right to confer. The king’s oollect- 
iiig of the revenues of episcopal property during 
the vacan^ was called the temporal regale ; the 
collation of the benefices which cnanoed to bourne 
vacant during this time was called the spiritual 
regale. Both are testified to as early as tiio 12th 
cent., and no doubt go back still further. For a 
long time tliey gave rise to no dilliculty. The 
spiritual regale was accepted as the logical con- 
sequence of the temporal regale^ which itself 
appeared to belong to the king, inasmuch as he 
was the virtual owner, or, in any case, the guardian, 
of the property of the Church. 

Not infrequently the king’s officers plundered 
the property which tliey were commissioned to 
manage. These misdemeanours caused eoiiiplainis, 
which found expression as early as 1274 in the 
second Council of Lyons (can. 12), and from that 
time onwards they were periodically renewed. As 
always happened, dissatisfaction did not long re- 
main confined within its original limits. After 
the abuses of the regede had been protested 
against, a protest was next registered against 
the regale itself. In order to satisfy the complaints 
of the clergy in the 16th cent., Charles vil. pro- 
mised to give the proceeds of the regale for some 
time to the chapter of the Sainte-Chapelle in Paris. 
But this temporary edict, rendered perpetual by 
Charles ix., was probably only a clever trick to 
deceive the public. In reality, the king of France, 
far from depriving hiinsolf of his right of reyois, 
strove to extend it and introduce it into provinces 
that had not yet submitted to it. It was thus 
that Brittany was, after 1698, included under the 
common law. At the beginning of the 17th cent., 
four provinces were still exempt, viz. Languedoc, 
Provence, the Dauphin^, and Gnyenne. Ijouis 
XIV. put an end to their privilege by the Edict of 
1678. which imixwed the right of regaJU on all the 
bi^opricB of the kingdom. 

The measure of 1698 which brought Brittany 
under the yoke was accepted without a murmur 
^ the episcopate as well as by Pope Clement vui. 
Ilie measure of 1673 was also accepted by Pope 
Clement x. then reigning, and by all the bishops 
of the provinces affected except Pavilion, Bishop 
of Aletn, and Caulet, Bishop of Pamiers. It did 
not at first seem as if it would be a difficult task 
^ to reduce these two to reason ; bat, contra^ to 
all expectation, they defied the government of the 
king, and, in 1678, Pope Innocent XI., whose help 
they demanded, sent to Lemis XIV. two briefs of 
complaint, followed hy a third threatening brief 


(29th Dec. 1679). Although irritated by tlie atti- 
tude of the Pope, the king attempted to avoid a 
rupture. He negotiated with Itoino, made fair 
promises, and relied on time to put everything 
right. But all his diplomacy was set at naught 
by a fourth brief— that of 1st Jau. 1681— in whioli 
Innocent excommunicated the Archbisliojfi of Tou- 
louse and all the CMfcIesiastics who had sided with 
this prelate in favouring tlie introduction of 
the regale into the diocese of Panitora. Even 
bishops thought that the Chnreh of France could 
not let this challexige pass without reply, and the 
convocation of a General Assumhly of the Clergy 
was decided npon. It mot in Paris at the end of 
October 1681, and opened its proceedings with the 
eloquent discourse of Bossuet on tlie Vniit He 
Viglise (0th Nov. 1681). On 3rd Feb. 1682 it 
gave a decision in favour of the claims of the 
king. The same day it advised Innocent XI. to 
come to terma The Pope replied by the brief of 
11th April, in which he annulled the Assembly’s 
decision $ but the brief had no effect. 

(d) The taxes. — Ecclesiastical wealth was, during 
the feudal iieriod, the property of the king ana 
the lord who gave the use of it to the bishop. 
Gregory Vll., thanks to the quarrel about the 
investitures, managed to olmcure tliis idea without 
absolutely abolishing it. After him and through 
Ills influence, the oler^ begun to foster sentiments 
of inde)>endence wbi& found vent in the maxim 
that ecclesiastical property is exempt from the 
royal tax. This maxim, which remained uucon- 
tested in theory, was without effect in practice. 
In 1146, Louis VII., to provide for the extienses 
of the Second Crusade, imposed a tax on all his 
subjects. The clergy yielded on this and many 
other occasions, for Louis returned again to the 
charge. But they soon grow tired of |>aying, and 
in the Council of Tours of 1163 demanded that no 
subsidies on their property should lie deduoM 
without their being previously consulted. Philip 
Augustus accepted this condition. He asked the 
clergy for permission to take their money ; but he 
took a great deal of it, notably in 1188 (‘Saladin 
tithe’). Then Rome Intervened. In the Ijateran 
Council of 1216, Innocent III. forbade laymen to 
tax the property of the Church ; be authorized 
bishops, however, in certain grave cases to come 
to the help of the country, but never without 
having first consulted the Apostolic See. Hence- 
forth the ecclesiastical ’ tithe ' — so called because 
the king deducted the tenth part of the revenue of 
the clergy— was a contribution authorized by the 
Pope, who made this concession public in a Bull. 
But Philip the Fair, after 1294, freed himself from 
this humiliating subjection, and demanded a sub- 
sidy from the olor^ without first obtaining the 
Pope’s sanction. Boniface vm. then launched the 
Bull deride laicoe, which forbade princes, on pain 
of excommunication, to levy taxes on ecclesiastical 
property without the anthorization of the Apostolic 
me, and prohibited ecclesiastics, under the same 
penalty, mm paying any tax not antliorized by 
Rome (24th Feb. 1296). A year later, Boniface, 
terrified by the threats of the king of France, 
retracted (in the Bulls Romana meUer and Stei 
de etatu, 1297 ; there was already a veiled with- 
drawal in the Bull JneffabUie amor. Sept. 1296). 
But on 6th Dee. 1301, he resumed the offensive by 
the two Bulls Salvator mundi and Aaeculta JU%, 
in which, as lord of the ecclesiastical property, he 
forbade all levy of subsidies on that property 
without his authorization. Boniface, however, 
was thwarted ; his successors apologized to I’hilip 
the Fair, and the Bull AuecuUa JUi was sup- 
pressed. But further, scarcely had^ tJio above dis- 
pute begun when Boniface turned it into another 
channel (the Ball In^abilie of Sept. 1296) by 
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elaiming to control the political authority of the 
king of France. It was tlii» claim, accentuated in 
the Ausculta fili, and still more in the Unam 
sanctum, which led to the defeat of the Papacy. 
Ah to ecclestastical property, it remained in the 
position in which it hod been placed by the 
Lateran Council of 1215. Thus in 1337 we find 
Philip of Valois demanding tithen from Pope 
lloiiedict XII., who did not render them till 1340. 
And, in 1356, Innocent VI., hearing that the States 
General of Paris had collected a tithe from the 
clergy, recalls that 'these impositionn are illicit 
without the permission of the Apostolic See.* 

Ill the middle of the 14th cent., then, the king of 
France was still theoretically bound to ask iier- 
mission from the Pope to demand money from the 
clergy. Tu practice, how'ever, he had begun to free 
himself from this bondage ; and soon the Popes, 
taking their cue from a state of things which tiioy 
could not remedy, eeaaed to protest. The king, 
when he taxed the clergy, no hmger needed to take 
Home into account. But he bad to take into 
account the unwillingness of the clergy, who 
claimed that the sacredness of their calling placed 
tlieiu above the financial burdens common to the 
rest of the nation. In 1489, Charles vni., who had 
demanded a tithe from the clergy, received nothing. 
Ah a last reeort, he had recourse to the Pope, and 
licgged him to impose the titlie himself on the 
Church of France. It was not until the 16th cent, 
that the clergy finally subiiiitteil to the tax. But 
even then, to protect their principles, they strove 
to give their contribution an air of spontaneity. 
They promised the king a mft of money each year 
for a period of ten yearn. When the ten yean hod 
elapsed, they renewed their agreement for another 
|ieriod of ten years. The king, whose chief desire 
It was to lie paid, allowed this innocent fiction to 
Iiass. lie seemed to have forgotten tlie time 
when, as tlie owner of the bishopricB and ablieys, 
ho conceded the right of ocoupjritig them to those 
whom it pleased him to make Ills feudatories. 

But, if the king had forgotten the past, others 
remembered it. In the States General of 1560 the 
nobility and the Tiers Etat declared that ecclesias- 
tical property belonged not to the clergy, who were 
only the usufructuaries, but to the king, lud that 
he could in consequence transfer it. This idea was 
expressed in 1039 by Hicliclieu ; in 1749, by the 
Comptroller of Finance, Machault. In 1788 the 
Minister of Justice formulated it again. Finally, 
in 1789 the Assemblie Constituante adopted it and 
everything it involved ; the propertj^ of the Church 
was given back to the nation, which indemnified 
the ecclesiastics by giving them a salary. 

(«) The control qf doctrine and worship ,. — ^The 
king of France looked after the purity of faith and 
discipline. In 556, <3hildebert, nearing that Pope 
Pelagius had become implicated in the affair of tlie 
Three Chapters, siibniitted him to two successive 
examinations on ortiiodoxy, to which the Po]ie 
willingly consented. In the miiidle of the 8th 
cent., r4pin Ic Bref, on the advice of Boniface, 
abolished the Galilean liturgy and substituted for 
it the Koman liturgy ; CharTomagno completed the 
work begun by his father, and in addition assem- 
bled several councils to deal with the Adoptianist 
heresy. In 811 he commanded all his archbishops 
to set forth in writing the true doctrine on the 
subject of baptismal vows. In 813 he commis- 
sioned the councils to work towards the reform of 
the customs of the Church. In 790, since he was 
of opinion that the Second Council of Niciea and 
l*ope Hadrian had taken up a wrong attitude on 
the question of images, ho ordered their argu- 
ments to be refuted in the Caroline Books^ He 
|{ovemed the Frankish Church. 

The disorders which closely followed his death 


put an end to this state of afiaira for a long time. 
For several centuries the king of France, weakened 
by feudalism, and kept in check by the triumphant 
Papaev, gave up all attempt to hold that place in 
the Cnuroh which his iirodecessors had occupied. 
It was not until the middle of the 18th cent, that 
he again daimed the right of control in the domain 
of religion. It was Saint Louis who formulated 
this claim. His demand was but a modest one. 
Summoned by the clergy to force all excommuni- 
cated persons to give satisfaction to the Church, he 
was quite willing to obf;y, but on condition that 
the justice of the sentences should first be ex- 
amined (1263). Forty years later, Philip the Fair 
went still farther. He desired Clement V. to 
admit that Boniface viil., in his dispute with the 
king of France, hod been guilty of aouse of jxiweT. 
lie obtained entire satisfaction, for Clement con- 
firmed the absolution which his predecessor Bene- 
dict XL hod already granted Pliiiip, annulled all 
the innovations contained in the Bull Clcricis 
laicos, and exempted France from the orders con- 
tained in the Bull Unam sanctam (1306). 

Since the time of (Charlemagne, however, no 
king of Francse had penetrated the domain of 
doctrine properly so called. Philip of Valois 
renewed tiie tradition. 

UoariiiK lu that Pope John uit. held very questionable 
views on the suliject- of the Beutilic Vision, he ooniuited the 
most enlifflitened scholars, and rcoelved iufonnatlon from them 
as to tiie iK>»it>rin of Die matter ; then, when he was thoroughly 
coiivinceri on the Hiihjpct, he wrote to tiie Pope and demanded 
that he should ahaiidi>n the false position be luul taken up 
(1334). In a woni, he defended ortiiodoxy against the Pope. 

Two centuries later, Philip's successors fulfilled 
their task with great vigilance. Protestantism 
had made its apjiearance in Franco; the object 
now was to get rid of it. 

Francis i. proc^ueded with great vigour against heretics and had 
Ihein buniea at the stake (from 15M). His son, Henry li., was 
sUll more ferocious (Edict of (Jhatcaiihriant, 1551). (Mhcrine 
of Medici, after liaving acennied the Protestants a pmvisory 
liberty by the Edict of Jon. 1502, had theiii uiassacred on St. 
Bartholomew’s Eve (1572). Henry iv. uroiuulguted in their 
favour the Edict of Nantes (151)'*'). which Kuaruntecd them 
safety ; tmt this Kiiict was revoked by l.uuis xiv. in ItiSK. Not 
until tiie eve of the llevulutioii did i’rotestants recover their 
liberty (Edict of Louis xvi. of 14th Nov. 1787). 

While the king of Franco was striving to pre- 
serve his subjects from heresy, he was attempting 
at tlie 8.11110 time to free them from the yoke of 
Rome. It was towards this goal that the institu- 
tion of the placet tended— -a measure which sub- 
jected to roy^ authorization the circulation of 
Papal Bulls in France. In the memorandum of 
1247, Saint Louis complained bitterly of Papal 
administration and of the harm it did to the 
French ; but at the same time he took no measures 
against this scourge. In 1302, Pi^ip the Fair 
burned the Bull Ausculta fili : this is an example 
of a violent placets In 1423, Charles ^Vlt. placed 
an interdict on all the Papal Bulls which grunted 
benefices in France : here we have tbe ^aeet raised 
to the height of a legislative act. This Mt of 
legislation was develop^ by Louis Xl. (Ordinance 
of 1475) ; after this date it was made use of by all 
succeeding governments in France down to 1870. 
It was on it that Catherine of Medici, Henry m., 
and Henry rv. relied when forbiddiim the accept- 
ance of the decrees of the Council of Trent relatmg 
to reform. In 1639 the King’s 0>anell had recourse 
to it in order to set aside a tmeree of the Pwliament 
of Bordeaux, which had registered briefs from 
Rome. In 1802, Bonaparte inserted it in the 
Organic Articles which followed the Concordat. 
In 1865, Naimleon ill., taking as his authority the 
Organic Articles, forbade the French bishops to 
pnblish the Syllabus. 

The king of France, who supervised Rome, also 
supervised her bishops and pnests. He repressed 
the Jansenist theories which were spreading among 
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heranrcNHod the quietuim of Ftoelon. 
Althoagh» Aft A nue, he only aeconded the Aotlon of 
the Pom, ftometimeft he Anticipated it. 

la 1407, l«aift »▼. asked lanoosnt xii. to oondmnn Wnohm. 
la the following year (Dac. 1606) he reproached the Pope with 
bis slownessj and declared that he desired without further delay 
a *<slaar and well-defined* oondeniaatioa. Some months lati^ 
(Maroh, 1600), hearing that Home was trying to ooneUiate 
Ftaelon, he expressed his vhfient dfamleasure with the Pope, 
and ordered him imperiously to do his duty. Finally, he 
the Joy of seeing the Pope obey, and launch against & Arch- 
bishop of Oambrai the oondemnatlon which had been extorted 
from him. In 1705 he again pestered Rome, and demanded 
from Clement n. a eolemn Boll against the Jansenists. Clement, 
like Innocent xn. before him, :^elded, and drew op the Bull 
Kfnenm XlemfAf. Being pre s sed by the king a second time to 
Issue a Bull against Qneanel, he again obeyed, and drew up 
theBuUffn^MiAui. , 

The Anxiety which the civil power evinced to 
mAintAin orthodoxy took ad unexpected turn in 
the 18th century. JpArliAment then protected the 
JAnfteniftUi, And motected them AgAinftt the clergy, 
who, from time to time, refused theM unfortunate 
men the last SAcrament when they wore dying. 
Each time that an act of this kind came to the 
knowledge of Parliament, they condemned it and 
forced the bishopB either to difipmae the last sacra* 
ment themselves or have it dispensed by their 

? rieBts to all Christians who asked it. In 1731, 
Parliament drew up a measure in this direction, 
which was followed other measnres of a similar 
kind in 1749 and in 1752. The king tried to resist ; 
but bis resistance, though energetic at first, grad- 
ually grew weaker, and finally he capitulated. 
After 1754 the refusal of the sacrament to Jansenists 
who asked for it was forbidden by civil law. 

3. Seizure of temporalities : appeal by writ of 
error. — In the exercise of the rights which he 
possessed over the Church of France, the king was 
often in conflict with the clergy. He was then 
reduced to employing violent measures, the chief 
of which was tue seizure of temjHiTalities. 

In 860, OhsrlM the Bald, to sYongo hlniMlf on Hlnonisr of 
laon, oonflamted Ui« propoHy of hii church. In 1002, Philip 1 ., 
who WM dimatiafiod with Ivea of Ghartiua, gave tha belongings 
of bia biaboprlo over to plunder. In 1107 the aame king pilUgM 
the property of the church of Rbelma to avenge himami for the 
tnauit tnat had been done him In tlie rejection off Oervaia, hia 
candidate for this church. In 1142, 1.oule Til. presented Pierre 
de la ChiLtre from taking posseaeion of the Uahoprloof Bouigee. 
In 1282, Blanche of CaatTlie selaed the temporalitiea of the Arch- 
biahop of Rouen, of whom alie had cause to complain, and 
reeleUNl Pope Gregory ix. when he tried to make her yield. In 
1802, Philip the Fkir seised the temporalitiea of the biahopa who 
bad gone to the Council of Rome in epite of hli prohibition. 

Towards the end of the Middle Ages the seizure 
of tiOmiiorAlities was divested of the brutal char- 
acter which it had possessed for several centuries ; 
it was prided by a legal act which was called the 
appeal by writ of error. Of obscure origin, this 
appeal by writ of error came into more extensive 
use after the Pragf^tie Sanction of 1438. 1 1 gained 
full force in the time of Jansenism. 

Under Louie xv. the appeals by writ of error were frequent 
and affective. The our4 of Parle, Bouettin, was put in prlaon 

S Ttae Archblahop of Parle, de Beaumont, and the Arch- 
of Aix were exiled. The Biehope of Vannee and Mantes 
^ to the penalty of confiscation (1764). 

In 1802 the appe^ by writ of error was inserted 
by Bonaparte in the Oi^anie Artielet which fol- 
lowed the Concordat: ‘There will be recourse to 
the Council of State in all cases of abuses on the 
part of superiors and other eeclesiastical persons. ‘ 
It remained in force till the day when the law of 
separation put an end to the Concordat (1906). 

It has been said that royal Gallicanism was 
hateful to the clerg^y. It could not help being so 
from the fact that it proposed to limit the power 
of the ecclesiastics and put an end to their 
fivcToachTneiit»t In the 0th cent., Hincmar of 
Bheims presented a long memorandum to Charles 
the Bai£ in which he accused the king of France 
of having, by his conduct with regard to the 
Bishop of Laon, violated the privileges of the 
clergy. Complaints of the aame nature were 
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brought bv Pope Gregory DC. (1232, 1238, 1238), 
%y the BiHiiop of Angers, Guillaume Lemaire, in 
petitions addressed to Philip the Fair (1294 and 
1299), and by ecclesiastical orators of the Accembiff 
of Vincennes 11329). The clergy claimed that 
their * liberties^ had been crusheaby civil sooietjr, 
and were determined to defend them. But oivil 
society also claimed a right to defend her liberties 
against the invasions of Uie clergy. The dispu tants 
were thus quite irreconcilable. The controversy 
became still more grave from the day when Pierre 
Pithon published his treatise on the Libertts de 
VEglise oMicane (1594), which Dupny oompleted 
bjr the Preuves des libertis de VJKglCse gaUicane 
(1039). Emboldened bv this ex|>osition of the 
rights of civil society. Parliament took measures 
for the defence of the laymen, which did not meet 
with the approval of the clergy. K6iie]on writes 
tliat ‘the liberties of the Galhean Church ore real 
servitude* (letter of 3rd May 1710 to the Duke of 
Clievreuse). Bossuet declares that the lilierties 
claimed by the clergy have nothing in cumtnon 
with the liberties of which the magistrates talk 
{Defensio declarationist ii. 10 ; letter of Ist Dec. 
1681 to d'Estr^es). In the middle of the 18th 
oent. the complaints became more bitter. In 1765 
the Assembly of the Clergy denounced Parliament 
before the king for having arrogateil to itself the 
right of legislating on the administration of the 
sacrament. In 1765 the Assembly published a 
theological dissertation entitled Aetes du cUrge 
to prove that the teaching of religion and the 
administration of the sacrament are not under the 
control of laymen. It will be seen later what the 
attitude of the episcopate was in 1700 with reganl 
to the Civil Constitution. After the Revolution, 
tha cler^ accepted the situation laid down by the 
Concordat of 1801, and confined themselves to 
raising intermittent protests against the Organic 
ArtieUs, But the hope of recovering the ad- 
vantages of the past has led many of the clergy 
to take part in the attempts to restore the 
monarchy which have been made since the war 
of 1870. 

II. E/>/500PALGALL/CAfir/5Jr.—£pi8copalGalli- 
canism imposes two limits on Papal authority: 
the one, from the side of the monarchy, rescues 
political authority from Pontifical jurisdiction; 
the other, on the side of the (vcneral Council, 
places the latter aUive tlie Roman Pontiff. It 
comprises, then, two fundamental maxims, which 
may be stated as follows. (1) The Pope may 
neither depose kings nor exempt their subjects 
from the duty of obedience ; in other words, kings 
are independent of the Pope. (2) In the domain 
of miiritual things the supreme authority lielongs 
to (General Councils and not to the Pope, who, on 
the contrary, must obey their canons. It would 
cKionpy too much space to illustrate these two 
maxims in full historical detail ; oonsequently we 
shall study Episcojial Gallicanism only from the 
year 1682 onwards. 

We have seen (above, p. 159) that the Assembly 
of the Clergy of 1682 was brought together to 
solve the matter of the regale, and that it gave 
full satisfaetion to the king on this point (3rd 
Feb. 1682). It must be noted here that the pre- 
judices of the clergy carried them stiU furtiicr. 
They saw in the dispute between the hrcnch 
monarchy and Rome an opportunity for cutting 
short in a painful but salutary way the docttrinal 
and jnridicad pretensions of the I’apacy ; and they 
did not mean to let this opportunity aim. * The 
Pope laid hands on us, ho will repent of it,’ said 
do Harlay, Archbishop of Paris ; and this expressed 
the sentiment of the other iirelatos. They wished 
it to be understood that Pontifical oinui{M>tenM 
was rejected by the Church of France ; and, 111 
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order that Rome might not remain in Ignorance 
of this fact, they charged Bossuet to draw up, in 
the name of the whole French clergy, a profession 
of faith (*omhating this omnipotence. The^ in- 
tended the statement to bo violent and radical — 
schism was hanging in the balance; but Bossnet 
drew it up with calculated moderation. This 
document was the famous Declaration of 1689, It 
comprised four articles, of which the following is 
the substance. (1) Popes may not depose kinm, 
for the reason that their authority ooucems only 
things spiritual and does not extend to things 
temporal. (2) Even in the domain of things 
spiritual, the authority of Popes does not extend 
beyond the limits fixed by the Council of Con- 
stance. (3) In so far as it is legislative and 
jmliciary, this authority is— conformably to the 
decisions of the Council of Constance — limited by 
the canons and also by the usages and constitution 
of the kingdom of France. (4) In so far as it is 
doctrinal, it is suliordinate to the judgment of the 
Church, which may reform it. 

The Church of France rallied round her king. 
The king, to show his mratitnde, established the 
Declaration as a law ox the State, and made the 
teaching of it compulsory throughout the kingdom 
(Edict ox ^th March, 1682, registered 23rd March). 
The French clergy and their king ofTerod com- 
bined resistance to Rome. But Rome well knew 
how to return the blows which were dealt her. 
fnmicent XI. "s first idea was to condemn the 
Declaration (llossnet, letter of 28th Oct. 1682 to 
Dirois; letter of 30th Oct. to do Roned); but, 
changing his tactics, he decided to refuse canonical 
institution to those among the new bishops who 
had, as simple priests, sat in the Assembly of 
1682. By tins boycott he hoped to force the king 
to withdraw his edict. But the king, by way of 
retaliation, forbade those among the new bishops 
whom the Papal measure did not aflect to provide 
thomsolves with their Bulls of investiture. 

The hostilities, opened in 1682, had lost nothing 
of their acuteness in 1688. They were even more 
violent than ever, for it was at this date (24th 
Sept. 1688) that l^ouis Xiv. ordered the Procurator 
General to lodge an appeal with the coming 
Council against all the procedures taken or to be 
taken by the Pope amunst him. The Church of 
France was not a handsbreadth from schism. 
But, at this moment, the king, who was at war 
with the whole of Europe, was obliged to have 
recourse to political intxigues of which Rome 
alcme could ensure the success. And then he 
remembered very opportunely — his counsellors re- 
called it to his memoiy — wat he owed to the 
Concordat of 1616, i.e. to an agreement with 
Home, the right of nominating his bishops him- 
self, and that a schism, by restoring the episcopid 
elections so highly recommended by the Pragmatic 
Sanction, would favour the emancipation of the 
clergy. Obedient to the voice of his own interest, 
he conciliated the Pope and entered into negotia- 
tions with him. His first advances, the motive 
of which was clearly discerned at Rome, were 
coldly received ; and, further, Alexander TIIL, the 
successor of Innocent Xi., annulled the Declaration 
without, however, branding it with any censure 
(30th Jan. 1691). Finally, under Innocent Xll., 
matters were arranged. In a letter addressed to 
the Pojpe (14th Sept. 1603), Louis xiV. renounced 
his edict; in other words, he gave up making 
the doctrine of the Declaration compulsory. The 
same day those of the nominated bi^iops who had 
taken part in the Assembly of 1682 sent a letter 
to Rome, the ambiguous and cleverly chosen 
expressions of which might bo construed either 
as a doctrinal retractation or as a simple apology. 
Innocent Xll. was content to let bygones be 


bygones, and refused no one canonical investi- 
ture. 

Peace had been made; but each of the rival 
parties held to its old position. In 1695 the 
Bpanish prelate, Iloccaberti, made a violent attack 
on Gallicanism in three volumes, to which l^me 
gave approving briefs. Immediately Bossnet pre- 
sented a memorandum to Louis Xiv., in which he 
proposed that the king should forbid the sale of 
Koccaberti’s work in France and demand from 
Innocent XU. * explanations as to the intention of 
his briefs.’ By a royal edict of 20th Deo. 1695, 
the sale of Roccaberti’s book was forbidden. The 
Pope probably did not explain why and in what 
sense he approved of the work. In return, 
eighteen years later (1713) he asked the king for 
explanations as to the freedom with which Galiican 
maxims wore circulating in France. The king 
replied that he had in 1693 given up enforcing 
these maxims as laws of the State, but that he 
had never undertaken to interdict them. Bossuet, 
who in 1682 had undertaken the Defense de la 
Diclaration, laboured till the end of his life to 
complete this important work. F4uelon, who 
strove to conciliate Rome, admitted neverthelesB 
that she had ‘too great pretensions’ (letter of 
3rd May 1710 to the Duke of Chevreuse); he 
even maintained that the Popes ‘had desired to 
crash the episcopate * (De wammi pontificic a^ictori~ 
tate, 4). And in 1705 the Aiuiembly ox the Clergy, 
called to receive the Bull Vineam Domim, adhered 
to it only after having submitted it to a thorough 
examination. 

From all these and other indications, Rome 
could see that the French episcopate had, at the 
beginning of the 18th cent., remained faithful to 
the doctrines of the Declaration of 1682. But a 
now proof of this was given in 1728. At this date 
Pope Benedict XlXL extended to the Universal 
Church the observance of the festival of Gregoiy 
vii., and inserted in the breviary prayers for this 
Pope — most warlike prayers, in which Gregory 
was lauded for having deposed the Emperor 
Henry iv. On 27th July 1729 the Parliament 
of Paris — followed shortly afterwards by the 
Parliaments of Brittany, Mets, and Bordeaux— 
;)assed a statute suppressing the leaf containing 
these prayers, and prohibiting its use in public 
under penalty of the seizure of the temporalities 
of the Church. Six Jansenist bishops hastened to 
take advantage of this occasion to rebel against 
^me. They joined the campaign of Parliament, 
and solemnly condemned the cult of Gregoiy Vll. 
The groat majority of the episcopate, without 
being so violent, were equally unprepared to 
submit to it. They did not condemn the cult of 
the Pope who had deposed Henry iv., but they 
rejected it as well as tne pn^ers which had come 
fxtom l^tne. It was a case of revolt ; but, instead 
of being violent like that of the Jansenists, it was 
silent (see, in the Assembly of the Clergy of 1730, 
the address to Louis xv.). 

In 1790 the Asitemblie Conatiiuante established 
the civil constitution of the clergy, which broke 
the Concordat of Francis I., and reinforced the 
Pragmatic Sanction, but at the same time sup- 
pressed several bishoprics, overturned the dioceses, 
and restrained the authority of the bishops. This 
new state of alfairs was in accordance with the 
wishes of the lesser clergy and of the tiers itat. 
But the bishops, with four exceptions, began to 
wage war against it. To give to their hostility 
on air of disinterestedness, thqr disravered most 
OTportundy that the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Pope over the Church of France was a dogma, and 
they defended their action under the name of 
orthodoxy. These clever taetics made an im- 
pression on the people, and even on a considerable 
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{Art. of the lesser clergy. By their means, the 
cttn7 constitution of the clergy was rejected with 
horror by pious laymen, and in the ecclesiastical 
world it did not gain the support of more than 
a third of the curds. Eleven years later, when 
Bonaparte concluded the Concordat of 1801 with 
Kome, it was seen what the theological disserta- 
tions of 1790 were worth. Many of those bishops 
who were so attached to the Fope when their own 
interest demanded that they should rally round 
him refused to resign their oOice for Fius vii., 
when he required thorn to do so (15th Aug. 1801). ’ 
Thirty-six out of the eigh^ remaining bishops 
rose in rebellion against Itonie. And, among 
those who gave up their properly, more than one 
did BO on a promise of advancKsment. 

The episco];>ate of Napoleon l. was Gallican, and 
so were bis clergy, with a few exceptions, amongst 
those of lower rank. Sixty years later, the French 
bishops and priests rmected most of the maxims of 
1682. In the space or two generations the Church 
of France had changed its point of view. The 
evolution began from the bottom, with the clergy 
of the second rank. The principal workers wore 
Lamennais, the Jesuits, and Yenillot. The work 
of l^amennais was violent and brilliant. That of 


the Jesuits was silent, hidden, but more profound. 
Yet it was not more profound than that of Veuillot, 
who from 1839 onwards, tlirough the medium of the 
daily paper, VUnimrs^ never ceased from inculcat- 
ing the maxims of Home into the mind of the clergy. 
The Concordat of 1801, by the prestige it gave to the 
Pope, may have had a certain influence, which, how- 
ever, some historians have exaggerated. Finally, 
the, iKioks of Joseph do Maistre, Ihi Pape and 
VEplise gallicane ( 1820), did not fail to render some 
service to the Papacy. 

Wliatever was the reason, when the Yaticon 
Council assembled (Dec. 18fl9) the Gallican doctrine 
of the superiority of Councils over Popes had 
only a small number of defenders in France, the 
best known of whom were Darboy, Archbishop of 
Paris ; Dxipaiiloup, Bishop <»f Orleans ; Maret, 
Titular Bisnop of Sura and Dean of the Faculty 
of Theology in Paris ; Gratry, oratorian and mem- 
ber of the French Acailemy; I^nyson, Carmelite 
and preacher at Notre-Dame in Paris ; Montalem- 
liert, a layman. These defenders were van- 
quished, for in its fourth session (18th July 
1870) the Yatican Council assented to the Pope^s 
infallibility and full jurisdiction over the whole 
ChuToh. Henceforward Episcopal GalJicanism be- 
came a heresy, and its upholders had either to 
repudiate it or leave the Catholic Church. Loyson 
chose the latter course, and tried unsuccessfully to 
found a national Church, A few priests left the 
ranks of the Catholics and took remge in Switzer- 
land, where they were admitted into the party of 
the Old Catholics. Montalembert died before the 
decision. The other Gallicans submitted to the 
Yatican Council. Episcopal GaUicanism was dead, 
and in its place the maxims of Borne reigned. As 
a matter of fact, these maxims have since made 
some concessions to circumstances. Pontifical 
omnipotence, whicli, before the French Bovolution, 
embraced the political as well as the roligious 
world, has, since the Bevolution, allowed the 
political world to slip from its grasp. The Popes 
of the 19th cent, dia not talk of deposing kings. 
No doubt they did not renounce the right, but 
they no longer exercised it (Pius vn., who ex- 
communicated Napoleon in 1809, says in his Bull 
that he does not mean to pass judgment against 
temporal power and the ooedience of subjects) ; 
they did not even dare to formulate it except 
in tenns which were purposely vague (Proposi- 
tion xxiv. of the Syllabus), On the whole, it 
may be said that French Catholioa— like those of 


other countries — think that they may be Gallican 
on this jioint witliout violating orthodoxy. 
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GAMBLING.— -1. DiiTusion of the practice.— 
Games of chance are as old and as wide-spread as 
humanity (see art. Games). They are ]^»rohab]y 
derived from the various methods of divination (^.e.) 
by which primitive man seeks to gain knowledge of 
the future, some of them serious, like the throwing 
or drawing of lots; some of them more playful, 
like the Greek kottabos and the * willow hough* 
(Hall Caine, Jtfanceman). The game of chance is 
a kind of secularized divination. In order to give 
zest to the game, the players stake some posses- 
sion on the turn of ciiance. The N. American 
Indians bet on the dittbrent colour of pips or 
stones, the Siamese on the musaelfiHb, wliethor 
the opening turns upwards or downa'ards; the 
Greeks already in Homer had tlieir darpdyaSoi 
(knuckle-bones from the hinder feet of sheep, goatK, 
and coJves) marked with numbers on four sides to 
serve as dice. Later came the six-sided dice (aupoi, 
derived, according to Hyde, from Arab, gdb, tia’b). 
Among the Romans, children played at * heads 
or tails’ (cajptif aut navis) with coins; there wras 
also dice play, and the game of morra [mwars 
diqitis). Knuckle-bones are found in Egyptian 
excavations as far back as the XYIIlth dynasty. 
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and Imitation knncklo-boneH for f^aminfi: pnrpoves 
wore made of glaJie and shell. A gaming- tioard of 
gold and silver inlaid with crystal, ivory, and 
Jpuanoit, diw^overed in Crete, dates back to between 
1800 and 1050 li.c. Six-sided dice have also been 
found in pre-historic remains of Hradischt in 
Bohemia. In Babylonia, headless arrows were 
used for gaming as well as divination ( * belomancy,* 
Bzk 21^'): tlmse have a very wide distribution 
over liutli hetiiisjdieres. The principle of the 
roulette is found in the spinning coco-nnt (Tylor, 
PC i. 8n) and the spinning dice of the Chinese. 
Card games are a later introduction; they give 
scope for calculation and skill. There is no men* 
tion of gambling among the Israelites nntil the 
days of the Exile (Is 05“ * forsaking Jaliweh and 
forgetting mv holy mountain, preparing a table 
for Luck anu tilling up mixed wine to Fortune* ; 
cf. Foutunb [Biblical and Christian]). The Israel- 
ites used the drawing of lots to ascertain the 
Divine will in regard to such matters as assignation 
of lands (Nu choice of an officer (Ac 1*), 

determining the rotation of office (1 Ch 24*, Lk 1*), 
or to identify an otfender (Jos 7**, 1 S 14**, Jon 
F) ; but, BO long as they remained agricultural, 
they seem to have been singularly free from the 
evil of gambling. In Babylon they became mer- 
cantile, and mixed with (leonle among whom 
games of chance were part of regular ordinary 
life. The gambling habit infected the purity of 
the early Christians. Instruments of gambling 
are foiinil in ilioir tombs. Councils of the Church 
forbade it to the clergy. Christian preaohers de- 
nounced it as worldly. * If you say that you are 
a Christian when you are a dice-player, you say 
you are what you are not, liecatise you are a 
|iartiier with the world * (cf. Tertullian, dtt Specta^ 
cnlMt xvi. ; Clem. Alex. i. 325 [Charles's tr.], 
p. 29 [Fetter’s tr.]). 

On the Aryan races gambling has hod a special 
hold. A famous liymii of the Kigveda (x. 34) 
vividly sets forth the woe of the ruined gambler, 
and tiie length to which gambling was carried in 
India is well illustrated hv the episode of Mala and 
Dainayantt in the Mahdlhdrata (iii. 59^1) where 
the prinoe loses all that he has. The Sanskrit 
drama Afrchchhakafikd (tr. Uyder, The Little Clay 
Carl, Cambridge, Mass., 1905) contains in its 
second act a lively picture of a gambler’s quarrel, 
and Sanskrit literature almands m allusions to the 
evils of play (iltthtlingk, Ind, Spriiche, St. Peters- 
burg, 1870-73, nos. 615, 750, 1246, 1618, etc. ; on 
gambling in ancient India generally, see Zimmer, 
Alt ind. Leben, Berlin, 1879, pp. 282-287 ; von 
Schioeder, Myeterium und Mtmtu im Migtfeda, 
Leiftzig, 1908, pp. 377-305; Lilders, Wur/elepiel 
im alien IndUn, Gottingen, 1907). For Greece, 
reference may he made to the picture of the 
ruined gambler presented by Aloiphron (iii. 42). 
Greek wys gamoled away their mothers’ mon^ 
(Heroudos, Miniea, 3 ; Isocrates, Arewp. 149 CD). 
The Germans, according to Tacitus (Germ. 24), 
w*hen they had the dice in their hanas, knew no 
liounds, and were ready to gamble away even that 
which they valued aliove everything else in the 
world, their personal freedom. (*aeiierally speaking, 
it may be said that mnibliug has its chief hola 
on raoes which exist by hunting, and also on the 
nutoral, military, and mercantile ty}i08 of culture. 
These modes of life are by nature less stable, and 
seem to generate a craving for sudden and exciting 
reversals of fortune, without which life seems 
colourless. The peasants, on the other hand, who 
have to work hard and steadily for their susten- 
ance, are comparatively free from the liahit. 

a. Motives of samDiins:.— The demonic power 
of the passion seems due to three main causes : (a) 
the desire for gain, (5) the desire for excitement, 


c) the instinct of eombativeness. (o) The deaire 
gain. Human nature is impatient of the 
delays of regular work. It wants to acquire at 
one stroke, without trouble, aod without the 
laborious aocumnlation of little by little. — (6) The 
detire for excitement is in one sense a revolt againat 
the narrowness, the limitations, the ordinariness 
of existence. Man craves for intensified life ; and 
gambling, with its risk, its suspense, its thrill, its 
nope, and its shock of surprise, supplies all the 
neoesaary catastrophic elements. Hence it is, on 
the one nand, the last resource of the blaeS who 
wishes to goad his jaded senses ; and, on the other 
hand, the outlet of the energetic and adventurous 
nature w'hich finds ordinary peaceful existence too 
homdram and lacking in sensation.— (c) In betting, 
a man bocks his own powers, his judgment, or his 
luck. In a game of pore chance men pit themselves 
against tom olher^ and, if there is no deception, 
each has an equal chance. 

* If HerciileH and IjichM fday at dice 
Which ia the belter man, the greater throw 
May turn hy fortune from tlie weaker hand : 

Bo le Alfidee beaten by hie page ' 

(Bhakeepeare, Msreha%U ef Keniee, il. L StX 

Even when all seems lost, a sadden overmaster- 
ing victory is still possible. Success lends a sort 
of Hupcnuitural glory to the winner, who is re- 
garded as a * favourite of fortune ’ ; defeat does not 
wound the self-respect of the loser. 

3. Cost of gambling. — The extent to which 
gambling prevails at the present time is difficult 
to assess with any auproxiraation to accuracy. 
Most of it is centrea in horse-racing. J. M. 
Hogge {The Fatls of Oamhling) oalcuTates that, 
allowing for Sundays, there are only 10 days 
during tne year in which there U no hoTse-raciiig 
of some kind in England. On every other day 
there are either one or more steeiileohases or flat 
races. In all, there is an equivalent of 542 days’ 
racing in the year. The aiiioufit of money which 
changes hands can be estimated only indirectly. 
The returns from the totalisateurs on two race- 
courses at Paris come to £5,000,000 yearly. The 
total amount of money betted through the totalisa^ 
tears in France is stated as £13,(KM),000 for the 
year 1910. It is within the mark to assume that 
there is, in England, at least three times the 
amount of racing that there is in France, so that 
a very moderate estimate of the betting on English 
race-courses would be twice the Frenmi total, viz. 
£26,000,000. But for every bet made on the race- 
course, there are probably two made by those who 
are not present, on the ' starting-price’^ system, so 
that, if the amount spent on the race-oonrse is 
doubled, we have a^ moderate estimate of the 
amount of money which changes hands in gamb- 
ling on horse-racing alone, inz. £52,000,000 per 
annum. To this must be added the oonpon- 
hettiug on football, which is diligently fostered 
by many newspauers and weekly journals, emoi- 
aUy in the Nortn, under the guise of ' Skill Com- 
petitions.’ A great deal of betting goes on also in 
connexion with professional bowling, cycle-racing, 
and other sports. There are the ' gambling schools,* 
chiefly found in the mining districts, where a glori- 
fied kind of pitch and toss is played on a Targe 
scale, and everything depends on the spin of a 
ooin. There are, again, all the private bets, and 
the money which changes hands over cards, especi- 
ally Bridge. On the whole, it may be safely as- 
serted that little short of £100,000,000 ehanra 
hands every year in England in connexion with 
gambling transactions. 

When money changes hands it is clear that the 
winners do not gain as much as the losers lose. At 
Monte Carlo the rate of profit made hy the Bank 
works out, according to the published Balance- 
Sheets, at 1*4 per cent of the turnover. Stock- 
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broken charge usualljr *85 per cent. In hone- 
racing the percentage is much higher, and in foot- 
beJl betting, according to Ainalie Koberteon (see 
Literature at end), the brokeri^^ charge is more 
exorbitant still. It is. therefore, clear &at, if one 
keeps it up long enough, the element of probabilitv 
urill even itself out. Any one, however long his 
purse, is bound to be ruined by the mere conunnal 
payment of brokerage. The brokerage mounts up 
stoMlily with the amount of play and eats up the 
gains, which have no tendency to increase with 
the amount of play. 

That the practice is on the increase is clear from 
the large amount of space devoted by the evening 
and morning papers to the publication not merely 
of sporting but of betting intelligence. Therelis also 
a notable uicrease in the number of papers devoted 
entirely to sport, many of which circulate only 
through the post. At the time of the 'Limerick ’ 
erase, no fewer than 170,000 sixpenny postal orders 
were issued in one day, and one publishing firm 
received £41,686 in a single month in connexion 
with Limerick competitions. 

Gambling has exploited most successfully for 
its own propagation the improved means of inter- 
course afforcled by modem civilisation, vis. the Post 
OfiElce, the Telegraph, and the Printing Press. It 
exploits also the work of the schools, for without 
universal education it would be unable to carry on 
its business. 

4 - Legislation affecting gambling.— The vicious 
tendency of gambling has never oeen called in 
question. Lord Beaconsfield spoke of it as ' a vast 
engine of national demoralisation.* Side by nde 
with the betting odds and betting tips, the news- 
papers record the tragic results on those who yield 
to the temptation. In 12 years (1805-6 to 1006-7) 
there were 166 suicides or attempted suicides in 
England assigned to this cause, as well as 710 
cases of theft or embezslement, and 442 bank- 
tuptcies. In view of these facts, it is not sur- 
prising that, in all civilized countries, gambling is 
subjected to definite legislative restraints. 

Ike earliest English statute in 1642 prohibited 
'sundry new and crafty games* of a gambling 
nature, and prescribed that no folk of the working 
dass should ' play at the tables, tennis, dice, cards, 
bowls, clash, cloyting, loggetting or any otlier un- 
lawful game.’ The purpose ox this statute was 
to arrest the decay of archery, but the preamble 
alludes also to iimiovertshment, crime, neglect of 
Divine service. The first act directly aimed at 

r ibling, apart from playing games, was in 1665. 

1698 lotteries were made ill^al. Other Acts 
were passed in 1710 and 1761. The Acts of 1846 
and 1863 were directed towards the suppression of 
public gaming-houses (though they did not touch 
private clubs uke Tattersall’s). Also, in 1864, it 
was made an oflenoe to publish advertisements 
showing that a house was kept for the purpose of 
betting. The Act applied only to ready-money 
betting, and did not cover bets by letter, telegram, 
or telephone. The Act of 1868 prohibited the 
playing of pitch and toss in the streets, which had 
Mcome a nuisance in the colliery districts, and 
the Vagrancy Act of 1873 extenoed the prohild- 
tion to all kinds of betting and wimring in public 
places. Municipal Boroughs and County Councils 
in some cases adopted by-laws for the repression of 
betting in public places. In 1892, Lord Hersoheirs 
Act made it a misdemeanour to send to an 'infant* 
any fiaper inviting him to enter into a betting or 
wagerii^ transaction. In 1901 a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords was appointed ' to inquire 
into the increase of public betting among aU classes, 
and whether any legislative measures are powble 
and expedient for checking the abuses occasioned 
thereby.’ The inquiry brought to light the enor- 


mous increase in the numbers of the professional 
bookmakers (estimated at over 20,000), and in the 
practice of betting among working classes— a prac- 
tice which, when carried to excess, they found to 
be opposed to the true interests of sport, injurious 
to the general communi^, and apt to aegenerate 
into one of the worst and most mischievous forms 
of gambling. The Committee considered that the 
best method of reducing the practice was to localise 
it as far as possible, by restricting it to race-courses 
and other places where sport is carried on. With 
a view to effecting this, thqy considered the ad- 
visability of (a) the licensing of bookmakers, and 
the establishment of the totalUateur system. 
But they rejected these expedients, because either 
would imply legal recognition of the bookmaker, 
and necessitate the making of betting debts re- 
coverable by law. 

The Ijiw does all it can to discourage gambling, 
without attempting the impossibility of prohibiting 
it. Betting or gambling in a private house has 
never been treated as an offence at law, but no 
gambling debt can be enforced at law. The con- 
tract is void ; it is not illegal. In bankruptcy, idl 
claims of ' debts of honour ’ are struck out. All 
moneys deposited as cover before an event wiUi 
turf commission agents or b<M)kmakers having 
an address in the United Kingdom, whether de- 
posited with them or with their bankers, can be 
recovered with oosts (licnnox o. Btoddart, and 
Davis V, Btoddart, 1902). 

The present state of the law in Great Britain is 
defined by the Street Betting Act of 1906. The 
object of the Act is to suppress betting in streets 
and public places. It is a criminal offence to fn- 
quent or loiter in a street or public place for the 
purpose of bookmaking, betting, wagering, agree- 
ing to bet or wager, paying or reemving bets, or 
settling bets* This applies to all persons, whether 
acting for themselves or on behalf of another. Any 
constable may take into custody, without a war- 
rant, any person committing an offenoe under the 
Act, and may detain all bwks, cards, papers, and 
other articles relating to betting which are found 
in such person’s possession. The public places 
coming within the definitions of the Act inolnde 
all regular football and oricket fields, and generally 
places where outdoor sports are carried on. But 
race-oouTses and the ground adjacent are exempt 
from the operation of the Act on the days when 
horse-races take place. The exemption applies only 
to horse-racing. The penalty for a first offence u 
a fine not exceeding £10 ; for a second offenoe, not 
exceeding £20; for a third or any subsequent 
offence, (a) under the Snmma^ Jnnsdiotion Acts 
the penalty is a fine not exceeding £30, or imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour for a term not 
exceeding 8 months ; (6) on eonviction on indict- 
ment, the penalty is a fine not exceeding £60, or 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding 6 numths. 
with or without bard labour. It b marie a apecdal 
offenoe to bet with any person under 16 years of 
age ; and, if it is proved that any person, whilst 
committing an offence under the Act, had 'any 
betting transaction* with a person under 16 years 
of age, he is to be treated as an offender for the 
third time, and is liable to the penalties above 
scheduled. 

The Betting and Gambling Bill of 1012 proposed 
to suppress sJi gambling advertisements, and bet- 
ting tips in newspapers and other publications; 
also all incitements to gambling by means of foot- 
ball coupons and gimbung competitions. 

Among the IMiang of Sumatra, gamMii^^ is 
prohibited— excepting cock-fights at certain tim^ 
— under penalty of a fine of 650, a sum which is 
also exacted from a householder who |>erinits gra- 
bling on his premises. Games of chance are for- 
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bidden in China ; the keeper of a gambling house 
is liable to punishment, and his establisliiuent is 
conlisuated bv the State ; while in older Japanese 
law the gaxnnler appeHn to have been liable to 
capital punishment. Islamitic law forbids gam- 
bling, On the other hand, gambling agreements 
were valid in Azteo law if the parties making the 
agreements were legally competent to enter into 
compacts of any nature, liy early Teutonic law, 
ll^unming agreements were legally valid—a situa- 
tion which changed only by degrees to strict pro- 
liibition. See, in general, Post, Grufidriss der 
ethnulog. JurinpruaenZt Oldenburg, 1804-96, iL 
412 f., 684 f., and the literature there cited. 

5. Ethical bearings of gambling. — That the 
results of immoderate gamDiing are deplorable, no 
one will dispute. But, apart from the ellects, it 
remains to inquire into the morality of the act in 
itself when kept within bounds. Uzum npn tollit 
ainisua. The economic aspect needs no di^uasion. 
Camblcrs odd nothing to the wealth of the com- 
munity. They may claim that gambling provides a 
form of recreation and pleasure which is not only 
legitimate but helpful, so long as the sums stak^ 
are such as a man can afford to lose. But (a) such a 
contention draws a line of distinction between rich 
and poor ; what is right for the rich man is pro- 
nounced wrong in the case of the poor man. (6) The 
argument implies that the wron^ess of gambling 
consists in losing the money staked ; it is right, if one 
wins, because one con afford to win ; but it is wrong, 
if one loses, liecause one cannot afford to lose. Any 
argument iMiscd on prudential grounds is only an 
amioal to enlighteuea Belf-intorest, and the spirit of 
senishness caniiol cast out solfisliness. (e) iMiough 
it is in 8<»ciety that the temptation comes, gambling 
itself is anti-Mocial. It is, as Herbert Sjienoer says, 
a kind of a<dioti by which pleasure is obtained at 
the cost of pain t4» another. The happiness of the 
winner iniplies the misery of the loser. This kind 
of action, tlicreforo, is essentially anti-social; it 
sears the sympathies, cultivates a hard egoism, and 
so produces a general deterioration of character. 
It IS a habit intrinsically savage (see his Ethics, 
pt. iii. ch. 7, * AmuseTnoiita,’ g 227 ; Facts and 
Comments, * Essay on liobarbarisation ’). In an 
atmospliere of brotherhood no form of gambling 
could exist. In some eases, success appears to de- 
>end on superiority of judgment ; but this is fal- 
aciuns. It is never possiblo to lie certain of a result, 
liecause all the factors which go to produce that 
result are not known. Whon the odds are 4 to 1 on a 
horse winning a particular race, and these odds are 
supposed to lie ‘fair,’ the man who accepts the 
adverse odds does so liecause he relies upon the un- 
known factors of the problem ; in fact, his appeal is 
to the unknown and incalculable element in human 
affain, which men call chance. The appeal to cliance 
implies a negation of all the nobler |mwers of man — 
reasrin, skill, the souse of justice and responsibility. 
In the habitual gambler, these higher faculties, 
through disuse, become atrophied, and his life, out 
of tomOi wdth honest laliour, intoxicated by the 
excitation of his favourite passion, becomes be- 
sotted and depraved. 

The Christian view of property exacts a still 
higher standard. Though in relation to his neigh- 
bours eaeh man may be regarded as the proprietor 
of his goods, yet in relation to Ood be is only a 
steward. This higher view, by destroying the 
right of proi>erty relatively to (Sod, gives the true 
basis for its use in the relations lietween man and 
man. A man may not claim to do as he likes with 
his own, because what he possesses is not his own, 
and he must render exact account for his use of It ; 
he must also respect the property of his neighbours, 
beoause it does not belong to his neighbour, but to 
Gk>d, who entrusted him with it. 


It has been urged that Herbert Speneer’s eon* 
demnation applies only to the sdtir effects ol 
gambling, and not always then, because many 
losers feel no * pain,' being so well off that they 
are not affected oy the loss of the stoJee. This i« 
^e ; but on act must be judged hy its general 
tendency, and not by its effect under specially 
selected circumstances. It is also urged that what 
the loser pays for is the tileasure of excitement 
and anticipation he feels Mfore the wager is de- 
cided. This argument will not stand, because 
the winner experiences on equal pleasure without 
paying for it — indeed, he receives in addition the 
forfeited stake. 

But the immorality of gambling may be argued 
on higher grounds than a calculation of pleasure, 
(a) Every gambling transaction involves a transfer 
of pro|>orty in one shape or another. When the 
gambler is asked why he stakes his money on a 
game or a race, his reply is, ‘ To add an interest to 
the game.’ The interest thus added is, simply 
stated, the intei^t of acquisition. If tlie real 
object were, as is claimed, merely the sport and 
the excitement, then men might just as well wager 
counters, or, for the matter of that, agree to hand 
over all winnings to public charities. But this is 
not done. The transfer of property, in one shape 
or another, is essential to tho act. There are only 
three ways in which property can be legitimately 
acquired—by gift, b^ labour, and by exchange. 
Gambling stands outside all of these, (o) Its motive 
is, however carefully disguised, covetousness. It 
is an attempt to get property without pa^ng the 
price for it. It is a violation of the law of equiva- 
ten ts. It is a kind of robbery mutual agreement ; 
but it is still robbery, just as duelling, which is 
murder by mutual agreement, is still treated os 
murder. It is begotten of covetousness ; it leads to 
idleness, (e) It is, moreover, on apjioal to cliance. 
If in any contest skill comes in, odds are given or 
handicaps arranged so as to eaualize the chances as 
far as possible. To make chance the arbiter of 
conduct is to subvert the moral order and stability 
of life, {d) It concentrates attention upon lucre, 
and thoreb;|r withdraws attention from worthier 
objects of life. 

Uaptious anaio^aes have been drawn between 
gambling in sport and commeroiul speculation. 
There is, it is true, a kind of Bpoonlation which is 
merely betting on prices. Men buy or sell cotton 
or corn for future delivery, without ever intending 
to handle or distribute the actual commodities, hut 
merely with a view to closing the contract before 
it is due, and profiting liy tlie fluctuation of prices. 
A man may buy and seU stocks and shares in tho 
same way. But there is also a ootnmercial specu- 
lation which is necessary and legitimate. The 
merchant has to make provision for a social need, 
and, in buying ahead, chance must inevitably enter 
into the calculation. The gambler’s business is 
wholly self-centred ; he subserves no need of the 
community. The merchant’s whole policy is to 
eliminate risk as far as possible, llie gambler 
desires risk. No special legislation has been de- 
vised in Great Britain to restrict this commercial 
speculation ; but Chief Baron Palles, in the Kin^s 
Bench Division Court, Dublin, ruM that in the 
case of a contract for the purchase of any com- 
modity, whether shares or not, if the real intention 
of the parties was that the commodity sold should 
never he delivered, and that the whole price of it 
should never be paid, but that at some future time 
the ditlerence in yahte should be ascertained, 
the excess or deficiency paid by one party or the 
other, then ttiat contract uras a gamollng trans- 
action, and was void under the Gaming Acts. 
Legislation to prohibit gambling in 'options’ and 
'futures ’and margins in prices has been attempted 
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in Switzerland (1881), Canada (1892), Germany 
(1894 and 1896), RusBia( 1898- 1895), Belgium (1896), 
Norway (1904), Austria (1903). [See Board of 
Trade Ueturns, 1904.] In the same way, it ia said 
that to insure one’s life or one’s property is to make 
a bet with the Insurance Company. But the whole 
object of insurance is the very opjiosite of the gant- 
bler’s; it does not create risk, it counteracts the 
inevitable chances of life, and equalises them by 
wide distribution. These risks are ascertainable 
in their aggregate incidence, though not ascertain- 
able in any individual case. The general elVect, 
therefore, of insurance is to add to the stability of 
life. The general effect of gambling is to destroy 
that stability. 

LiTBRATriUE. — Rtport Seleet Cotmniltee on London, 

1902; J. M. Hogfre. Faeta qf Gambling, do. \90i; B. S. Rown- 
tree. Batting and GamtUing, do. itNUS ; J. Percival, * SiMmula- 
tion,' in Church Cungreaa ltrpt,rt, 1B04 ; W. D. Machensie, 
Eihtea qf Gambling, London, 1005 ; C. Booth, fA/a and Labour 
of tha PeopU in London, do. 1889-07, lee Index ; AinsUe 
Robertson, Fottiball Betting (and other paniphlets), National 
Anli'Kanibliiig Lea^e, York. The effect of Oumblitijr on char* 
aeter is studied in various novels : Walter Scott, Fortunaa qf 
: W. M. Thackeray, Vtrginianaz H. Pieldiiig, Aineha ; 
R. L. Stevenson, Kidnapped ; A Ccnb^k, Tho Fait qf tha 
Staineliffaa ; G. Moore, Eathar Watera, 

On tho question of cotuinvrcial speculation, see S. J. Chap- 
nutn, Tranaactiona of tha SlatiaticiU ISooiatyt June 190C ; slso 
art. * Cotton,* in EBX^^, ‘Markethig and Supply.* 

J. L. Paton. 

GAMES.— z. Definition and classification. — A 
game is an organized occupation, undertaken by 
two or more persons, the primary intention of 
which is not utility but pleasure or pastime fcy 
means of the exhibition of the skill or gcK>d for- 
tune of tho players. It proceeds according to 
definite rules, and sometimes necessitates speciid 
instruments or apparatus. Games may he broadly 
divided into three classes — games of skill, games 
of chance, and games of imitation. The ndes of 
games of skill are framed to bring out the various 
qualities, pliysical, mental, or moral — strength, 
ability, quickness of the senses, rapidity of calcula- 
tion and induction, endurance, patience, and so on 
—of the players. Games of chance, on the other 
hand, regard only the luck of the players, and are 
decided by events, snch as the fml of dice, over 
which they have no control. The rules, therefore, 
are arbitrary conventions, designed to emphasize 
coincidences. Many games combine the elements 
of chance and skill m varying proportions. In 
games of imitation the rules are prescribed by the 
actions to be imitated — limited, however, by certain 
conventions appropriate to the circumstances of the 
players ; and tho result is measured by the veri- 
similitude of the performance as thus limited. 
Such games involve the germ of Drama {g. v . ). Both 
in games of chance and in those of skill there is a 
contest. In games of imitation there is often little 
or none and the pleasure sought is attained by 
oo-operation, rhythmic movements, and song. 

Games as thus defined are social institutions, 
owing their origin to the inherent restlessness of 
human beings and the necessity for constant use 
and practice in order to the development and pre- 
servation of their physical, mental, and moral 
powers. They enter very early into the life of the 
individual, and are of incalculable vaiae in the 
training of children for the graver purauita of adult 
years. To the adult— especially the adult savage 
— ^tfaey are little leas important; and from the 
lowest plane of culture upwards, games, either in 
the form of contest or of rhythmic movement 
(dances), are among the commonest activities. 

2. Ceremonial (religioui and magical) signifi- 
cance; origins.— Liike other human institutions, 
games have jmwn from vague and undefined be- 
ginnings. Their vague beginnings contained also 
the germs of ritual, dance, and song. It is but 
gradually that they have bm differentiated from 


these ; even yet, as we shall see, complete separa- 
tion has not been achieved. Games of imitation 
bear obvious witness to this origin. It is impos- 
sible (the observation is trite) to watch the games 
of children, whether savage or civilized, without 
being struck by the fact, on the one hand, that 
ceremonies are the favourite subject of imitation, 
and, on the other hand, that rhythmical movement 
and the utterance of a set form of words, rhythmi- 
cal also and married to musical notes, are essential 
features. In tho game of ^ Jenny Jones,* common 
throughout England, Scotland, and Irdand, fur 
instance, the ritual of courting, death, and burial 
is the subject ; while in some idaces the game be- 
comes a regular drama, wliicu ends with the re- 
storation of the heroine to life, or her reapttearance 
as a ghost, to the pretended terror of her com- 
paiiions. The dialogue is throughout sung to a 
tune. Nor ia the distinction between ritual and 
games everywhere clear even in the case of adults. 

* It la not altogether eaay,* reuiarka Rivera (Todaat London, 
1900, p. 590), *to draw the line between Toda gamea and Toda 
ceremoniea.' Among the Baklmo It ia uaiiul, when a atrangar 
ooniea to a aettlenieiit, to reoelve him with a feaat. In the 
aouth-eaatern tribea ol the Oentral Bakimo * the nativea arrange 
theiuaelvea in a row, one man atanding in front of it. Tha 
atrauger approachea alowly, bla ermt folded and hla head in- 
oliiied toward the right aide. Then the native atrlkea him with 
all hia atreugth on the right (aic ! left?) eheek and in Ida turn 
inclinea hia bead awaiting the Btranger'a blow. While thia ia 
going on the other men are plaving at 1*011 uiid ringing ; and 
thua they oontiuue until ona of the eombatanta ta vaiiciuiahed.* 
Among oilier proneedinga a wroaillng nialoh and the game of 
*hook and crook* are recorded aa ployed by vorioua tribea. 
The latter ia a trial of atrength, at wbudi the victor haa even the 
right to kill hia omioneui ; nut generally, we are told, the feaat 
eiida peaceably. The aocM>unt given by the Eeklmo themaelvee 
ia that *the two men in meeting wish to know which of them to 
the better man * (Uoee, S liUEW [1888], 609). 

Here we have contests of strength and skill, 
which possibly, as Frazer suggests (GB* ill. 
[* Taboo^], 1911, p. 108), have a magical significance, 
whicli in any case are ceremonial, yet whic;h 
appear to bo regarded by the people themselves 
as not entirely serious, but games leading up to a 
hospitable ontcrtaiunient. 

Many nations, in fact, play ceremonial games. 
These games, though the element of pleasure is 
large, are essentially rites of religious or magical 
ini|H)rt. Either the aborigines of America are 
S}»ecially addicted to such iHarformanccs, or our in- 
formation is unusually full on the subject of their 
camos. The Zufii inhabit an arid tract of country 
ui New Mexico. Rain is a prime necessity of life ; 
but it comes rarely, and tno droughts are long. 
The object of the games the Zufii play is, therefore, 
the bringing of rain, that their crops may grow. 
We read of races, ball games, games of chance 
played with split reeds corresponding to our dice, 
round games, and others. 

ShoUwa, a ^[amo of ehanoe, was eateemed by the raln-prleata 
80 efUoadoua in bringing rain that ' they ofgaulaoci a fraternity 
which they called tihowakwa (** Arrow-reed pee^e *'), for the ex- 
preaa purpoee of playing the game for rain.* Tiie fraternity in 
queation haa now degenerated into a body of protearional 
gamblera ; * but the game la atill played by the priestaand othera 
m all rucredneaa tor rain ’ (99 HBEW (1904], 928 ff.)L 

The Omaha, a Biouan tribe dwelling in what 
is now the State of Nebraska, whitiier it hod 
migrated, according to tribal traditions, from tlic 
east, was divided into two sections called the ' sky- 
people’ and the 'earth-people.' The ten gentry oi 
which the tribe was composed were distributed 
between these two sections. In their ceremonial 
encampments thev were ranged in a circle with 
the entrance to the east, tho earth -people on the 
southern side, and the sky-people on the northern. 
' In former times a ball game used to be ceremoni- 
ally played between the young men of the two 
divisions.’ It was the duty of a mem her of the 
Wind sub-gens of the Kongo gens (one of tho earth- 
people) to start the ball. A circle with two lines 
crossing each other at right angles towards the 
points of the compass was drawn on the ground. 
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and the ball wan placed at the centre. It was first 
rolled towards the north alon^ tlie line drawn from 
the centre to the edKO of the circle, and then back 
on the same line to Mie centre. It was then rolled 
in a similar way successively towards^ the east, 
south, and west, and ba<;k. On returning to the 
centre from the west, it was tossed into the air, 
and the game proper liegan. * The game is Mid to 
have hail a cosmic si(^ii(icance. and the initial 
nioveineuts of the hall referred to the winds, the 
bringcrs of life. It was played by the two divisions 
of the huthuga [tribal circle] as representatives 
of the earth and the sky * (f7 BBEW [1011], 108). 
lint we are not told what, if any, significance 
attaciied to the victory. The Wichita, a tribe of 
the C'mldoan stock settled on the Ked Biver in 
Oklahoma, however, played a game of shinny, 
which beyond all reasonable doubt represented the 
contest of winter and spring, and was played in 
the spring, doubtless for the purpose of assisting 
hy magical moans in the conquest of the evil power 
of winter and the renewal of life. Tradition de- 
clared that it was originally played by Afterbirth- 
hoy and his brother, two mythical heroes of the 
trilio, against a headless monster, who used a block 
shinny-stick and black ball ; and the stakes were 
the lives of the players. The tribal heroes tried 
to stipulate for the use of their ball, which was 
green ; but the monster refused. So they knocked 
bis ball to pieces, and thus compelled the use of 
their own. With it they succeeded in winning 
the game, and the monster was xmt to death. They 
played with green sticks as well as a green hall, 
representing, wo are expressly told, the spring of 
the year. * Since that time the shinnv game is 
played in the spring, under the power of Afterbirth- 
boy * (Dorsey, MytfL of the Wichiia^ Washington, 
19U4, p. 00). Tile Central Kskiiiio play a game re- 
Horn bl mg cup and ball, in the spring, to hauteii tlie 
return of the sun. In the autumn, on the other 
hand, when the sun is going southward, they play 
oat’s cradle to catch the sun in the meshes ot the 
string and prevent his disappearance {BulL Am, 
Mwt, Nai, HutU xv, [1001-7] 151, 422). The Kai 
of German New Guiiic^i also play cat’s cradle cere- 
monially, hut for a difl'erent purpose. It is played 
after the yams are set, that their foliage may sprout 
luxuriantly and may become green and spread 
widely, fivery figure in the game has its name 
(Neill muss, Deutach JEeu-Gmnea, Berlin, 1011, iiL 
125, 250). 

1 iidced , wherever we find games played at a sjiecial 
seosuii of the year, we mny suspei:t that now, or at 
one time, they have, or had, a ritual value. In our 
own ishiml the game of football, though doubtless 
not unknown at other times, used to be regarded 
as pro|>cr to Shrovetide. Sometimes it was played 
lietween two rival parishea More usually, as in 
the parish of Scone, Pertlishire, it took the form 
of a match between married and unmarried men. 
In the parish of Inveresk, in the county of Mid- 
lothian, it was reported in the latter years of the 
18th cent, that *on Shrove-Tuesday there is a 
standing mateh at Foot- ball betw'een the married 
and unmarried women, in which the former are 
always victors' (Brand and Kills, Pop, Antig., 
Lonoiin, 1813, i. 76), quoting Statist, Ace, of Scot- 
land, Edinburgh, 1795, xvi. 10). This implies tliat 
the victory of the married women was pre-arranged, 
and consequently that the game was not a real 


ana consequently tuat tno game was not a real 
contest, but rather a piece of ritual. The object 
of the game was probably, like that of the shinny 
played by the Wichita, to aid in the conquest of 
winter by spring. The unmarried men and women 
represent the barren winter, and the married men 
and women the fruitful season ushered in by the 
spring. A similar ball-game, sometimes analofmus 
to onr football, sometimes to our hockey, is widely 


pla^ in Algeria in the spring. It is called koura. 
In Morocco it is equally prevalent ; but in many 
districts it is reserved to tne tolita, or those learned 
in the Muhammadan law ; and, even where not so 
reserveil, the tolba often play apart or in a special 
manner. Though played more particularly in 
spring, in case of persistent drought games of 
koura are organized, the playing of which is be- 
lieved, at Miliana, Laghouat, and other places, to 
bring the rain (Doutte, Magic ei relig. dans VAfr, 
du /ford, Algiers, 1910, p. 564). 

As an example of a ceremonial game of another 
kind, mention may be made of that played by the 
Kh&si, a hill-tribe of Assam, for the purpose of 
expelling demons. 

*The cercinonv takes place In a fixed month of the year, and 
part of it oonsiete in a struggle between two bands of men who 
stand on opposite eidee of a stream, each side tugging at the end 
of a rope which Is stretched aoross the water* (Fraser, GB^, 
igoojiLos). 

This is what we call *the tug of war.* Frazer 
(citing Bastiaii) suggests that the men on one side 
represent the demons. Comparison, however, with 
the ceremony as practised by the related tribe of 
the Syntengs, at their annual festival for driving 
away disease, renders it doubtful whether this 
explanation quite hits the mark. The Syntengs 
first cut down long poles, and, holding them across 
tlie stream where the goddess Aitan dwells, jump 
on them to break them. A pole b then fixed 
across the stream, and the players divide into two 
parties contending for its possession. The success- 
lul party is supposed to gain health and urosperity 
for the ci>ming year (P. K. T. Gurdon, 1m Kkeutis, 
London, 1907, p. 157). The contestants thus 
appear to he purely human, striving for superiority 
in luck. The tug of war is applied in tlie Tatienibar 
and Timorlant archipelagoes in the Molucxias as a 
rain-charm whenever the westerly monsoon comes 
in without a fall of rain. Hymns are sung to 
DudiJaa, the male principle resilient in the sun, 
for rain. The assembly then divides into two 
parties—those of the eastern side of the village, 
and those of the western side. The rope is a rattan 
of aliout 30 metres in length. Men, women, and 
children all join and pull with all their strength. 
Those of the eastern side must, wo are told, put 
forth more strength than those of the western, as 
if to draw forth the west wind which brings the 
rain (Kiedel, Sluik- en kroesAarige rassen, Hague, 
1886, p. 282). (Of. the Burmese game, £J£E iii. 26. ) 
The same game is, in fact, played for analogous pur- 
poses in both Eastern and Western hemispheres. 

In many of these half-serious contests clan is 
pitted against clan, or community against com- 
munity. Numerous examples are found in N. 
America ; the Omaha game nas already been cited. 
By DU means all of them are regarded as having 
any magical influence— at least, if our information 
be complete. In California a game resembling 
shinny is played by the Hupa, village against 
village, * or tnbe against tribe.’ It seems to have 
no greater result than our football or cricket 
played Itetween team and team (Goddard, Life and 
Vulture of the Hupa, Berkeley, 1903, p. 60 ; of. pp. 
149, 214). Such cases are to be founa all over the 
world, in Great Britain as well as elsewhere ; and 
every reader’s memory will furnish him with 
illustrations. The games so played may take their 
origin from racial or tribal disUnotions ; they may 
be relics of old enmities ; or they may be mamcid 
ceremonies. The foots are usuAly so blurred by 
the process of time and the progress of civilization 
that it is impossible to read their primitive mean- 
ing. One tiling only stands out clearly : the mme 
is something more than a game ; it is a ritual, the 
recurrence of which at stated seasons is imposed 
on the rival sodal nnits by force of custom and 
tradition, though its real meaning has been loat. 
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Games odnseerated to special seasons are very 
common. In addition to tbose already mentioned, 
a few other typical instances may be addnoed. In 
the sonth'west of England it is common to play 
thread-the-needle all down the street on Shrove 
Tuesday, or, in some places, on Easter Monday. 
There can be little donbt that it once had a religious 
or magical signiliconce. Syrian and Armenian 
immigrants at Boston have been found addicted 
to a game with eggs at Easter. It is played by 
two persons, each having an egg. One holds his 
egg, and the other player strikes with his. The 
game is a contest similar in principle to those 
which boys play in England with chestnuts 
{JAFL xil [1899] 107, xvl [1993] 138). At the 
solemn harvest festival of the Natchex a game of 
ball was played for a prize by two parties, eadi 
estimated by an eye-witness on one occasion at 
800 men (Swanton, Bull, BE, 117, 119, citing 
du Pratz and Dumont). By way of concluding 
the Green Com, the Harvest, and tiie New Year 
festivals, the Iroquois used to play in the public 
council-bonse a betting game with a bowl and 
peach-stones, in which the peach-stones were dice 
(Culin, RBEW[\m\ 114). The Tigna of New 
Mexico also played a game with a species of dice 
all night on * the day of tlie dead,' Nov. 3 {ib. 195). 
There appears to be no tradition recording its 
connexion with the day. Its meaning must prob- 
ably be sought among the rites celebrated for the 
benefit of the departed. When the crops are ripe, 
the A-Komba ox British East Africa meet, hold 
dances, and play fiwrinotoano, a game somewhat 
like what we call knuckle-lionos or dibs (Hobley, 
EthnoL of A-Kambat Cambridge, 1910, p. 55). 
Among the Valans, a fishing caste of Cochin, the 
adult girls play a swinging game on the Thim- 
vathira fcsiival in Dhauu, the month correspond- 
ing to onr Dec. -Jan. (Aiiantha Krishna, Cochin 
Triher and Ctutcc, Madras, 1909, i. 257). At an 
early date after the accession of a new king of the 
Baganda, he paid a ceremonial visit to Nankere, 
a ^ief of the Lnng-fish clan, who was never 
permitted to see the king on any other occasion. 
The object of the visit was the mrformance of a 
rite to prolong the king's life. This involved the 
putting to a cruel death of Nankere’s son. The 
king then went to another chief. On the way he 
BU>pped to play a game of spinning the stones of 
a wild fruit-tree. It is played ortlinarily by two 
children, who spin their stones together, and the 
stone that strikes the other and knocks it down is 
called the winner. The king played with one of 
his attendants ; and on reaching tne diief’s house 
he played with him. The next morning he would 
again coll for fruit-stones to play the game ; bnt 
* whoever ran to bring them would be caught and 
speared to death on the spot, with the object of 
giving the king long life* (Roscoe, Baganda, 
London, 1911, p. 210 n.). Here the game is not 
played at a dwnite season of the year, but in 
connexion with the king's accession, and as one of 
the rites to procure him a long life. Funeral 
games have been discuBsed in art. Death and 
DISPOSAL OF THE DKAD, vol. iv. p. 437. 

To games a Divine origin has sometimes been 
ascribed. Thus the Olympic games were variously 
attributed to the ideean Herakles or to Zeus him- 
self, who was said to have wrestled at Olympia 
with Kronos, or to have instituted the games to 
eelebrate his victory (Pausaa. v. 7. 4). whether 
the divinity in such a ease was held to have in- 
vented or first taught the specific games, or whether 
iie merely appointed the occasion on which they 
were to be Played, may be arguable. In the belief 
of many oi the N. American tribes they were in- 
debted for the games themsdves, ss well as for the 
oecBskm, to Divine or quasi-Divine beinga. The 


Micmacs asoribe the invention of one of their dice- 
games to their hero Glooscap, and of another to one 
of his supernatural oompanions (FJ BBEW, 76). 
The Wichita game of sliinny was first taught to 
the people by one of their mythological characters ; 
apd, as we have already seen, it is played in a 
Bj^ial fashion in the early spring, in acconlanoe 
with the example and * under the power of ' another, 
for the purpose of accelerating the revival of 
Nature and the victory of vegetation. Other 
examples might easily be adduced. 

^ Ritual surviving as amusement.— -But, even 
if neld to be of Divine origin, and though played 
for ceremonial pnriioses, games fall back into mere 
amusement, or are aliandoued to children, when 
the stage of civilization proper to such liclicfs or to 
such purposes is passed, or under tbi! influenos 
of the overmastering desire for excitement in 
gambling. Thus several of the games of British 
children have been conjectured by Lady Gomme 
to owe their origin to religious or magical rites, 
and others have been shown py her to be degenerate 
representations of ancient social oustoins and 
conditions. The game of London Bridge, in which 
two of the children hold up their hands to form an 
arch, and the others piuis below it in long line 
holding one another's waists, * reinains unexplained 
by any appeal to modern life.' The children all 
sing a rhyme beginning, * London Bridge is broken 
down,' and going on to inquire ^How shall we 
build it up again P Silver and gold, iron and steel, 
wood anti clay, and other materials, according to 
the version, are mentioned only to he rojectod. 
Finally the arms of the two children forming an 
arch fall down on the string of players as they pass 
beneath ; the last one is canturod stniggling, and 
theniscforth stands out of the game. This is 
interpreted as a reminiscence of the foundation 
saoritice (see art. Buidge, vol. ii. p. S«50tf., and 
Foundation, vol. vi. p. 112). The refrain of the 
song, which has usually to do with * a gay lady,' 
seems to render the interpretation fairly certain 
(Lady Gomme, Traditional Oames, i. 333 ; Haddon, 
Stuc^ of Man, 347 if.). The game of ' Eller Tree ’ 
is one of several in which one of the children 
represents a tree, and a tree U the subject of the 
song. The children all take hands singing, and 
wind round the ‘tree.’ Usually it ends with a 
roi^h and tumble; but in at least one case the 
string of players unwinds, under the direction of 
youths with long leafy branches in their hands as 
standards ; and the operation is said to be performed 
* with almost military precision.' As thus played 
it is performed at St. lioche and some of the 
adjacent parishes in Cornwall, at the annual feast 
in the second week of June (Lady Gomme, ii. 886). 
Lady Gomme refors it to 'some religious observ- 
ance, such as encircling sacred trees or stones, 
accompanied by song and dance.' Again, many 
games turn on love and marriage, and some of 
them doubtless enshrine archaic ritual, such as 
bride-capture. One of the most striking of these 
is called in Scotland ^Bahbity Bowster' (Dance 
with the holster). There is evidence that it actually 
used to be the lost dance at weddings and merry- 
makinin. Lady Gkimme's conjecture is probably 
right that it was pre-eminently the nuptial dance 
at a wedding, ana that the bnde and bridegroom 
on performing their part in it retired from the 
company to tlieir own chamber. But, if so, it was 
even then tlie degenerate representative of a rite 
by which the hriaegroom took forcible poBsession 
of his bride in spite of her real or pretended 
reluctance (op. eit, i. 9, ii. 486). 

Nor is it only in Britain that the process is 
found. Sicilian boys also play a game called 
A vola vela lu mortu, in which one of them felm 
death and lies stretched on the ground, another 
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■tandH at bin head ai a inaj^ioian and atteni inoanta- 
tiona to restore him to life, fonr others stand round 
him and, ^vitli a low roiitiiiuous whistle made by 
drawing in the breath, extend their hands above 
the eorpHc, gradujvlly raiding them with a slow 
inovenien t. ^riin game is to keep up this movement 
and whiHtJing w'liile the incantation is repeated 
seven times without interruption by the magician. 
It is Kiii<I U> lie the children's firm belief that u this 
way the corpse becomes as Uj|;ht as a featlier, and 
that he ought to he able to raise himself in the air 
and there remain suspended so long as the whist- 
ling preceded s, hut that with any interruption for 
tliu pur] lose of taking lireath by those who perform 
the spell, he again becomes heavy and falls. The 
game, Utgun with more or less solemnity and secret 
terror, frequently ends with some tricK u|ion the 
corpse, and laughter, or blows, and a quarrel 
(I*itr 6 , BihL Trad. Pup, Sieil. xiii. 26.3). But proli- 
ahly one of the most convincing examples is a game 
jilayed by the children in Java. It presents the 
conjuring of a spirit, called Nini Towoiig, Isdong- 
ing to the ancteiit Javanese mythology, intio a 
puppet, and its cult with prayers for help and pro- 
tection. The serious worship of Nini Towong has 
ceased ; the significance of the ceroiiiony is no 
longer understood by the jieople ; and the ceremony 
itsmf has becomu dograth^d to a puerile amusement 
{AliW vii. [Leipzig, 1904] 512). 

Before quitting the subject, it may be observed 
that the bu U -roarer one of the most sacred 

religious inipleineiits of the lower savagery, em- 
ployed to pr^uce sounds which the uninitiated are 
taught are the voice of a sujiernatural being, and 
carefully conceah-d at all times from the sight of 
women, suttors the same fate as society pasKos 
away from the stage of civilization which gave rise 
to its c.erettionial use. Among the Baiigala of the 
Up|ier C'ongu there is still, on tiie pari of the elders, 
some aversion to its use os a plaything, while 
among the Kikuyu of British Bast Africa, as 
among ourselves, it is purely a toy {JRAX xl. [1910] 
427, 446). 

Games of chance are usually played with instru- 
ments of the kind familiar to us os p]aying-c»Lrds 
and dice. In more bar barons states of culture the 
instruments are the stones of fruits, pelibles, shells, 
milit reeds, and so forth, marked in din'crciit w'ays. 
They are drawn from a nromisciKins heap, or 
tossed in the air and alloweu to foil on the ground 
or on some other fiat surface. Acconlirig as they 
fall (or are drawn) the player scores. This process 
is precisely the same as liiat by which divination 
is prac'tised and auguries obtained in almost all 
parts of the world. Indeed, the very instruments 
used are the same, even in Europe, where fortune- 
tellers habitually exercise their profession by means 
of iilaying cards. There is, therefore, a very largo 
bouy of cvi<lence in favour of Tylor's theory that 
the primary purpose of the apjfi^ to chance was 
augury, and that games with the same or similar 
instriime!it.s are socoiidary. Many American tribes 
employ games of chance as well os games of skill 
for divinaiory objects. One example may stand 
for all. The Onondaga play with pcach-stones 
tossed up from a l>owl or dish struck on the floor. 
It is common at the New Year's, or White Dog, 
feast. 

* Cisn plsys axBinfit clan, the Long Honeo against the Short 
Houee, and to forvlell tho harvest the women play asainet the 
men. If the men win, the mm nf corn will he long like them ; 
but, If the woini-ii the npunu!, they will lie ehort, baling the 
resulte on the ooninion pro)>ortioii of the eoxee.' 

This game is said to be intensely exciting. It 
was once much used in diviiuation. It is, like 
other games, also still played for the sick ; but, 
whereas it was formerly Mniqiosed to be a means of 
healing, it is now regarded more as a diversion of 
the patient's mind. In fact, it is ordinarily at the 


f iresent time a merely social amusement {JAFL lx. 
1896] 270), though specially played for divination 
at the New Year’s feast. 

In India, where, as has been shown in the art. 
Gambling, dicing was carried to extremes, the 
casting of dice was employed not merely to divine 
the future, as is exemplilied by the Skr. P&iakn-^ 
kevali (cd. Weber, MBAW, 1869, pp. 158-180, 
8(dir5ter, Born a, 1900 ; tr. Weber, Jnd, Streifen, i. 
[1808] 286-307), but also as a part of the ritual of 
the kindling of the MahkyAgni^ or *fire of the 
assembly -house * (it is highly significant in this con- 
nexion that tabhSL means especially an assembly- 
house for gamblers), which formed a portion of the 
oi/nyUtdJu^a^ or setting up of the sacred lire. 

According to the Apaatatnba Orhywutra, v. xix. 2 1., a gua- 
Ing table wm eet In tlio midst of the iahhH and sprinkled. Dice 
were thrown on the table, and gold was cast on them, and all 
were mixed up and then spread out ; after two sacrifloee had 
been made, the dice (100 In number) were given to the sacrilloer 
with the words, * Play for the oow against the rl<!C,' eto. (see 
llillihnindt. HUwMiU. [G/A Pill. (1897) 2], p. 108, Ved. Mythdl., 
liuiiii. 1801-1902. U. 110-121). It Is plausibly suggested by von 
Behroeder (Myntnium und Mimtui tm Rigvedat LvipKig, 1908, 
u. SSA) that the famoue * gambling hymn * of the Rigyeda (x. M) 
Is iiilciidetl for this portion of the ritual ; and Hillubrandt holds, 
with good reason, that this ritual gambling was * probaldy the 
survival of an old dice oracle connected with the new moon ' 
{Hit. 100). In the ceremonial of mjOMuya^ or ooosecrutioii of a 
king, ritual gambling is an liu|>ortant feature. Hero tlie dice 
are cast on gold, with the injunction that, * vying with the sun's 
mys, tlicy make the king ht^come the Arm centre of the people ' ; 
and later on in the rajdutuya a second game of diiss of minor 
iiniiortance is played (llillehrandl. Hit. 140). 

A large number of children’s games are either 
themsHlvus used for divination or contain divina- 
tory forinulm. This is esjuMually noticeable in tlio 
* counting-out,* which is preliminary to many 
games. By the process of ‘ connting-out* it is 
dotorniined who is to take a certain jiart in the 
game. Simple though it generally is, the number 
of children concern<^ ana the positions they take 
in the counting series are so variable that to the 
players, who do not slop to calculate seriously, the 
result seems a chance. Nor is it only the coiiuting- 
out forniiilm that betray a divinutory origin ; 
games of skill are often referable to the same source. 
Lady Goninie assigns various balhgaiiieH (including 
cricsket) to this source, and Pitr^ reckons no fewer 
than sixty j^ainos of Sicilian children, or one-third 
of the entire collection he has mode, as based 
upon * the sacred processes of divination * {qp. cU, 
xxxv.). 

4 . Prizes and stakes : gambling’.— The winning 
of games, whether of chance or skill, is among 
all nations frequently rewarded with prizes. By 
an easy and natural gradation the prize passes 
into the liet, and games are played for stakes. 
This enhances the excitement, and, therefore, the 
pleasure of a game. Gambling is a passion con- 
fined to no race or country, to no rank of society, 
to no plane of civilization. The savage hunter is 
as much addicted to it in his hours of ease as the 
civilized stockbroker or horse-racer in his hours of 
business. No peoples were ever more passionate 
gamblers than the N. American Indians, both men 
and women. Throughout the ienf^ and Ivreadth 
of the great continent they occupied, gambling was 
the favourite pastime. They betted on their games 
of ehauce, they betted on tlieir games of skill, they 
betted on their most solemn oeremonial games. 
They even ascribed to gambling a Divine origin, 
and lielieved that it was the common ooenpation of 
the departed in the spirit-world. We may expect 
to find that so wide-spread a passion as gambling 
originated in very early times. The famous deposit 
of jiaiuted iiebhles in the cave of Mas d'AzU may be 
conjecturea to yield evidence pointing in this direc- 
tion. If so. something more than a respeotable 
antiQuity may be claimed for the practice. For 
hardly had tne Ice Age and the reindeer disap- 
peared when the men of the south of France were 
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preparing their nide dice or oonnten, and enjoying 
the excitement of staking the produce of their 
moie^ eerioue activities on games of chance. Cer- 
tain it is that those of the pebbles that represent 
numbers must have been painted with some end in 
view other than an iutroauction into the mysteries 
of the higher mathematics {VAiUhrofclogi€^ viL 
{Paris, 1890] 385, and the accompanying atlas of 
plates). 

Gamblers are proverbially superstitions folk. 
Every gambler has his amulet or his prescribed 
observance, on which he depends for his luck. In 
this he does but emphasize a more general habit. 
But the emphasis is probably the natural product 
of his dej^ndenoe on chance in his favourite amuse- 
ment. Everywhere in N. America gambling is tlie 
subject of practices which are not merely super- 
stitious— that is, performed with an unreasoned 
expectation of beneOt — bnt distinctly religious. 
The gambler fasts and prays, he seeks supernatural 
aid in dreams, he observes continence, he burns 
tobacco in honour of his manitou. Where the 
interest or tlie glory of a village or tribe is at stake, 
the whole community join in a religious ceremony. 
Fetishes (‘medicine’), of course, are universal. 
The intimate connexion of gambling with cere- 
monial games already alluded to may be thoimht 
to be responsible for such u development. The 
N. American Indians, however, are by no means 
singular in seeking supcniatnral aid for victory in 
their games. To take only a single instance — the 
Fijians play a game of skill called tiqa. It consists 
in ihniwing along a iMiurse a Uillwifh a pointed 
end like the head of an eel, and a tail formed of a 
reed one metre in leiigtli. It is played by two 
sides, often two villages or two tribes, and causes 
luttcli excitement. Before playing, the Fijian 
weeds the graves of his aiicesfors ati<l otl'ers sacri- 
lice to their manest to render them propitious. The 
stakes are a feast of pork, which the losing liarty 
gives to the victors {AnthropoUf vi. [1911.1 478). 

Almost everywhere games have been played for 
stakes involving the entire possessions of the 
players, their wives and ckildron, their freedom, 
their life itself. Not many years ago a Cheyenne, 
having lost all his property, put up his sister as 
the stake in a game of cards. Ho lost her. Though 
the occurrence aroused great indignation throng- 
out the tribe, nobody suggesteil that the unfortu- 
nate girl should not go and live as the wife of the 
man who had won her {JAFL xi. [1898] 301]. This 
is a modem instance of an event which has fonned 
the basis of many a folk-tale east and west. In 
Irish legend, Mider, the fairy chief, plays with 
lung Eochaid Airem for his oueen Etdiii. In the 
great Indian epic of the Makabhdratn^ Yudhiethira 
loses to Sakutii all his property, and finally Ilrau- 
padl, the joint wife of tlio live brethren. In a 
Korean tale the hero is made to play chess for his 
bride \JA FL x. [1 897] 291 ). The incident of playing 
for life or freedom is also common in folk- tales. A 
greater stake still — that of future happiness — is 
occasionally represented in European talcs. A 
supernatural monk is said to haunt the midLts 
(dunes) of Normandy and play with passers-by for 
their souls {RTF xii. [1897] 304, quoting Bouvestre, 
Ze« Dsrniers jftayitans, Paris, 1852, p. 79). More 
remarkable still is a dramatic ceremony annually 
performed at Lhasa for casting out the demon of 
ul-luok. In the course of the performance the 
Grand Lama is represented playing at dice with 
the demon, to prove the truth of his teaching. 
But the dice are false; the Lama can throw 
nothing bnt sixes, the demon nothing bnt ones. 
Consequently the demon is hopelessly oeaten and 
chased away, to the no small amusement, comfort, 
and edification of the faithful (Waddell, Buddhism 
qf Tibet, London, 1895, p. 612). 


In view of the grave evils undoubtedly entailed 
on society by the practice of gambling, it may not 
be deemed impertinent to call attention to its 
utility at an early stage of culture. This can 
hanily be better done than in the words of the 
accomplished author of the Histaiy of the Few 
Wwrld tolled Atnerica, whose untimew death a 
ew years ago left the i^eat work he had projected 
and partially executed no more than a precious 
framnent. He says : 

‘ From invoking the decision of ohniioe (br divination] u to 
whether a hunting expedition shall bo undertaken, ana who 
shall take part In it, the Iraimllion is easy to tiie distribution of 
its produce by this method ; guning does but extend tbs same 
proosss to the distribution of pro))erty in general lietween man 
and man. Qandng, os it devnIoiM, involves number in three 
different wave. Number entors (1) into Uie system and imple- 
ments used ID the game, (2) into the uiode of scoring, ana 
into the reckoning of the stakes or forfeits ; and. os gaming is 
the natural posUnie of barbarism, it may fairly be assumed to 
have been a powerful factor in tlie development of arithmetic. 
The nune counters and the same tables serve as the fnslruiiiento 
of gaming and of ordinary oalculallons ; in Mexico, os in Europe, 
oolouiation generally ana some favourite game of cbaiwe bore 
the same name * (Payne, Hitt, dmer., Oxford, 1BU2-0U, il. 27U). 
See, further, art. Gamuuno. 

laTSHATUES.— On gomes in general, B. B. Tylor, art. ‘The 
istory of Games,' in Fcotmg/iGy /lev.. May, IhTtt ; A. C. 
Haddon, Studp q/ Man, tondon, 18B8. chs. viii.-xv. On games 
of ohonce and some other games : Tylor, CuUortt 

tondoii, 1872 (4lU0»J, t. 06-76, and JAl vliL [1870] 110-1»1, ix. 
[1880] 23-80 (it must, however, be stated that the illustrious 
author's conclusions os to derivation of the Mexican game of 
paUMi from the Hindu gome of pachini arc by no means generally 
accepted). On games of a}H!cial areas : A. B. Gomme, Tram- 
Hanoi Garnet qf KnalawL SeoUand, and IreUtnd, 2 vols., Ixm- 
don, IBM, 1808 ; W. w. NewoU, Hornet and Svewt of Amerieon 
ChUdren^ new ed.. New York, 1U03; G. Pitri, Bmitneca dette 
Trad. pap. SieOUtne. xlil. 'Giuochi fanciiilleacht 8icil.,' Palermo, 
1883 ; S. Cnlin, 24 HHBW, 1007, ' Oanies of the N. Amer. 
Indians ’ ; E. Falkeuer, Qamtt aneieni and orienlai, and how 
to plop them, liondon, 1802. 

E. Sidney Haktland. 

GAMES (Hebrew and Jewibh). — For the purpose 
of the present article it will lie convenient to divide 
the entire range of Hebrew- Jewieh liiHlory into 
Biblical, Talmudical, and jNwt-Tahnndical timcB, 
the Biblioal period extending, roughly sneaking, 
to the age of the Maccabseau rising ; the Taiinudical 
commencing at the epoch juHt named, and ending 
aliout A.D. 500 ; and the poat-Talmudioal reaching 
down to the preoeut day. 

1. In Bibucal times.— The ganiea and other 
omuBenieiitB that were prevalent among the ancient 
Hebrews could not have been prominently bound 
up with the popular cult and the moral habits of 
the race ; otherwise the authors and compilers of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, who wore guided through- 
out by a religious and ethical purpOHc, would 
natuT^ly have introduced, with more or less 
froqueney, some detailed references to these pM- 
timoB and recreations of their countrymen. The 
^mcB and diversions indulged in were merely, as 
for the most part they are everywhere now. bo 
many ways oi recruiting strength and whiling 
away an idle hour in a pleasant and attractive 
manner ; and all that can be found in the OT on 
these matters consists of some general reforenecs 
and a numher of more or less definite allusions to 
certain amusementH and sports that were in vogue 
among the Hebrews of those days. Our task, 
therefore, in this part of the article is to collect 
the extant data in some orderly and serviceable 
manner. 

The Hebrew verbs expressing something ap- 
proximate touar ideaof playing games and engaging 
in other social diversions are pnb and its synonym 
pns (infin. iatieli, The use of the last-named 

form in Ex 32” (in connexion with the rejoicing at 
the making of the golden calf) is quite indefinite, 
and may jrassibly m best translated by ‘ to make 
merry.’ But quite definite is the mention of a 
kind of tournament (or possibly best described as 
a game-of-war) in 2 S wnere the verb pnir is 
employed. Aimer said to Joub: ‘Let the young 
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men ariiie and p]ay before ub/ and thm seems to 
b<t no reason to doubt that a mere soldierly trial of 
skill and strenf^th ' was originally intonded* and 
not a prelude to a Isittle on a large scale, although 
the hostile passions which were aroused it 
quickly led to a disastrous result. . 

Other exen-ises requiring the employment of 
physical strength or ski 11 mentioned or alluded to 
in the OT are ihr. lifting of stones (Zee 12^), slinging 
stones (e.g. Jg 1 S Zee 9“), ball 

games (Is 22^*, where— judging from the later nse 
of the word, as can be seen from the llabhinical 
dictionaries — the term for liall is mx, and not irn), 
archery (1 S 20®"^*, Job 16’“, La 3*®), rfieing (Ps 19* 
[K V 1 uH 2 S 1» 2«), and jumping (Ps 18*» [EV 18»]). 
One may also assume that tlie way in which 
Samson had to amuse the assembled Piiilistines at 
Gaza (Jg 16^, where both the roote pnlr and pnx are 
used) was bv exhibiting feats of physical strength. 
More popular than any other kind of physical 
exercise was naturally dancing, A reference to 
children’s dances is found in Job 2P’, and to tliat 
of adults on various occasions — e.g. Jg 21“’ (*the 
daughters of Shiloh ' to be captured, whilst danoing, 
as wives by the Renjaniites), I B 18* (the women 
saluting Saul and the victorious David), 2 S 6’* 
(David dancing before the ark). 

With regard to the amuseiiients of children, there 
is, besides the mention of dances already roferred 
to, the significant fact that in Zee 8“ the vision of 
happiness in a restored and prosperous Jerusalem 
is made complete by the picture of Isiys and girls 
playing in its streots. The kinds of games indulged 
in are not mentioned, but one may safely fill in 
the canvas with frolicsome dances, racing, a 
primitive and quite innocent form of dice (see £. 
Beilin, ‘Tell Ta’annok,’ DWAW^ vol. 1. [1904] p. 
112), and <liiiiiiiutive terra-cotta liguresor horses, 
dogs, and other animals (see H. J. Van l^ennep, 
Hifdc Ijands^ Jxindon, 1875, p. 573 IT.). It is also 

S tossible that, there is a reierence to character 
[isjiJaying itself in children’s games in Pr 20” 
(‘even in his doings does a child make himself 
known, whether his work be pure, or whether it 
be right’). Another interesting though very 
vague reference to the diversions of young people 
is tliat contained in Job 40*“ (EV 41“) : ‘ Wilt thou 
play with him (i.e. Leviathan) as with a bird ? or 
toilt thou bind him for (or unto) thy maidens 
The vagueness of these two forms of amusement is 
in no way diminished by a reference to Ps 104““ 
and Bar 3” (‘They that bad their pastime with 
the fowls of the air ’).* 

Instrumental music would naturally accom|>any 
dancing. Vocal music (and, of course, instrumental 
also) is, as may be expected, mostly referred to in 
the OT in connexion with religious services ; but 
there are also a few passages relating to purposes 
of amiiBcmexit, so particularly the ‘men singers 
and women singers ^ spoken of in 2 6 19““ [EV 19^] 
and Ec 2". 

As for amusement by means of dravMUic psr- 
formances^ it is difficult to say to what extent— if 
at all— the ancient Hebrews engaged in it ; but it 
is certain that their imaginative went was lyrical 
rather than dramatic. If, indeed, the Song of 
Songs and the Book of Job are to be regnided as 

1 Tbni, Solomon (known u Kashi); pilUr Tn 

(* by way of AmuBom«iit*)L H. P. Smith, ICC, in /oao, Kinsrka 
that the verb is ' ueed nowhere else of flf;htin{r’ ; but thie oc»n> 
afderstlon is alone euflicient to decide one axalnsi his opinion 
‘that the proposition was to have a combat of picked men m a 
prelude to the main tiattle.' 

“‘Most comnientatom otiotc In llliiiitratlon of this from 
Oatnllus, IL 1, Passer delidae meas pueilae * (Gibson, Oqf. Cbm., 
ill ieso}, 

• la the rarierum Apoerppha, C. J. Ball, in toco, refers for 
eOBBparlson to *ths huntlnfr sesnss of Assyrian sculptursa, and 
tbs tributes of rare and curious foreign animals depleted and 
rMiordsd an sneh monuments as the obelU*. of Shalmaoessr.* 


compositions of a more or less dramatio oharaoter, 
these great literary works would themsidves jnstify 
the proposition just indicated ; for it is in theur 
lyrical element and vivid impressionism that their 
greatness consists rather than in elaborate dramatic 
representation. 

The projwsina and solving of riddles (in«ci, pi. 
fi^T?) as an iiitelfectual pastime finds an illustration 
in Jg 14’“** (Samson’s riddle). The riddles proposed 
to Solomon by the Queen of Sheba (1 K lO*) are 
not specified in the Biblical text, though the 
elaboration contained in later Jewish wn tings’ 
may possibly embody some early amplifications. 
Akin to riddles proper is a certain kind of mOshtU 
(simile), as exemplified in Ezk 17“** It has also 
been supposed that riddles lay originally at the 
base of fr 30’“**. 

2 . In the Talmudical period.— As the ancient 
Hebrews do not appear to have been addicted to 
games of chance, “ one may assume that such games 
were adopted W them from their ne^h hours during 
the Greek ana Homan overlordship in Palestine 
and the adjacent countries. In agreement with 
tliis Bnp)Misitic>n is the fact that etmcal ooiisidera- 
tlcms in relation to jrames are first met with in 
’i'alinndical times. The Mishna declares in two 
different places (Hos^ hash-Shdndh^ i. 8 ; Sanh, iii. 3) 
tliat dice-players and participants in pigeon-racing 
are disqualined to act as witnesses in a court of 
justice. The principle underlying the enactment 
IS that the winner is, in the Kabbinic sense of the 
term, guilty of robbery, and that, therefore, the 
mere act of participation is tantamount to engaging 
in a criminm act. The general designation of dice 
in all its varieties is {supeU^, In modern 
w'orkM oo'OB (^ 1 ) 001 , 0 if 0 k) is often spoken of as 
another game of chance lying under the same 
condemnation, but it is in reality merely the 
principal variety of auip, other varieties named in 
aanh, 25b being nut-shells and pieces of orange 
peel, each of these objects having been used in a 
manner analogous to the throw of dice as known 
In modern days. The participants in lugeon-raoing 
are called *n«'ieD, but it is explained in the 
same passage of Sanh, that racing on a similar 
principle carried on with ’jiyi n*n nous (domesticated 
quadruped, wild quadniiied, and any kind of bird) 
involves the same disabilities on its participants. 

The introduction of Greek athletic games into 
Jerusalem about 170 B.C. is recorded in 1 Mac l’“ 
and 2 Mac 4“"’*. ‘ A place of exercise * (gymnasium) 
was built ' according to the onatoms of Uie heathen ’ 
close to the Temple, whore men and laiys forth- 
with ardently engaged in wreatling, boxing, 
arohery, swimming, and other exercises; and 
‘such was,’ acooramg to the account given in 
2 Mac., * the height of Greek fashions, and increase 
of heathenish manners, . . . that the priests had no 
courage to serve any more at the altar, but . • . 
hastened to be partaaers of the unlawful allowance 
in the place of exercise.* 

The restoration of a conservative type of Judaism 
by the Hasmomeans naturally resulted in the 
abolition of these games and feats of strength, 
wluch were so revolting to the purer Hebraic 
spirit, partly on account of their eiose connexion 
with foreign cults, and partly because most of 
them were practised in puris naturedihus. But 

* In Ui« Second Targum on Eit 1“ only three eueh rfddlee are 
recorded, but nineteen are given in a MS from Yemen publiihed 
in PL i. [1890] 349-48. 

“ Tlie primitive kind of dice found at Tell Ta'anuek(eee above) 
was proiMidy of a very innocent infantile kind. The epreading 
of eacrifleial taltlee to Oad and Meni (deitiee of luck and deatinyX 
referred to in le Q6ii, may, indeed, he taken to enggeet a tendency 
to eeek fortune by metlioda of chance rather than by hardy 
exertion ; but it meat be noted that the prophet, writing from 
the tme Hebraic point of view, oondonna tm woimlp In 
queatlon, which, beeidee, may have come la late In poet>eadlIc 
timmi feee, further, Fbavnini fBIhllaB] and Ohrlsllan]). 
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ebimt e hundred yeue later the same un-Hebrew 
praotioee, under a different loim, were introduced 
by Herod the Great. The pre-nasmonman high 
priests built gymnasia to please Antiochus £pi- 
phanes, and, similarly, Herod- established eircuses 
and theatres in order to ingratiate himself with 
Augnstua Both the theatre at Jerusalem and the 
*very great amphitheatre in the plain,* writes 
Josephus (Ant. xv. viiL 1 ; see also ix. 6, and XVl. 

V. 1), 'were opposed to the Jewish customs: for 
we have had no such shows delivered down to us 
as fit to be used sad exhibited by us ; yet did he 
celebrate these games every five years, in the 
must solemn and splendid manner.* The general 
Talmudical attitude ‘ towards these innovations 
may he described as an intensification of the 
opinion exi^ressed by Josephus. In Jerua "Aboda 
sam, 40a (ed. Krakan, 1609), the view is taken 
that attending a circus is equivalent to an act of 
murder ; in the Bab. recension of the same tractate 
(186) the close connexion of theatres and circuses 
with idolatrous worship is emphasised; and in 
Jerus. BerOkhoth, Ih, col. 2 (ed. Krakau, 1609), a 
thanksgiving * is offered by a pious Kabbi for having 
had his lot cast ‘ in the house of learning and the 
house of prayer,* and not ' in theatres and circuses.* 

It must not be supposed, however, that strict 
Hebraism laid all atliletie exercises indiscrimin- 
ately under a ban. The pious spirit fostered and 
devmoped by Talmudism regarded, indeed, every- 
thing as trivial in comparison with the study of 
the Torah ; but the Jews were at the same time 
sensible enough to countenance a reasonable amount 
of amusement and recreation — so long as the un- 
Hebrew and heathen element remain^ excluded. 
In his Com. on Zee 12* (mentioned in 8 1), Jerome 
relates that, when visiting Syria in the 4th cent., 
he saw * large heavy stones which Jewish boys and 
youtliB handled and held aloft in the air to train 
their muscular strength.* In Bab. Neddrim, 104a, 
a reference is found to games, practised by women, 
with nuts and apples (apparently arranged in a 
heap, the object of the player being to hit and 
upset it), which were forbidden only on the Sab- 
bath. Archery is referred to in Mishua Kelim, 
xii. 1, whore o*xnn rmp (».e. the target for arrows; 
see Bacher, BEJ xxvi. [1803] 63-68) is spoken of. 
That the art of swimming was practised is proved 
by the account given by Josopbus in Vita, § 3, of 
how he, with a number of others, saved himself by 
swimming * all tlie night * * after a shipwreck, untu 
taken up oy another ship (cf. Ac fi?****)- 

A picture of Judsean children engaged in mimic 
performances in the market-place (cf. Zee 8^, re- 
fdn^ to in § 1) is found in Mt ll*** (* We piped 

unto you, and ye did not dance ; we wailed, and ye 
did not mourn ^(see also Lk 7**). The nature of the 
g^e named *tupdn mentioned in Neddrim, 26a, B^id~ 
ddsMn, 216, has not yet been satisfactorily deter- 
mined possibly it may have had afiinitim with 
what is Imown as sldttles (Abrahams, Jewish Life 
in the Middle Agee, p. 379). Dancing, swimming, 
and other forms of diversion are referred to in Bab. 
Be^, 366 (forbidden on the Sabbath day as well 
as on festiv^s). In Jerus. Bagiiga, lb (ed. Zitomir, 
1866), jumping and dancing are mentioned as hav- 

1 References to s milder view sre fonnd, In BdbA ^9mA, 
88a, OeneeU RMa, Ixxx. 1. In the flrst-nsmed pMsege the 
geneml referenoe Is to SOan ('Greek wisdom,' Inoludlnf 
manners oiuA customs). 

SThls thenkinlring Is still prlntsd In seven! editions of ths 
Jewish Pnysrwbook(at the bsgl^ttfX In Beb. JBsrakhfifh, 88b, 
(* street^msrs ’) Is substituted tor * thsstres end otrousss.* 
- 8 No doubt an exoffirentlon, however. 

4 For different Kmns of the word, eee the Dietionarlee (Buz- 
tori, Uhj, Mid Jutrair). to Ptaej^ ^ 

1809-88). the eussestion Is mode that the origin of the word is 
hmmMuM* Bvy lenden kUine SMnehen Oder Soherben. 
jeZm drives ths word from tbs PsnriuisMarCdespatah' 
bearer 'X and ndnkm thattt was s kind of chssa 


ing been indulged in at the circumcision of Elisha 
b. Abfiyah. Worth noting also is the extra- 
ordinary feat of a chief like Simon b. Gamaliel i., 
who, by way of amusing the {leople on the occasion 
of the Water Feast at Jenisarem, engaged in a 
grotesque dance with eight lightied torches in his 
hands (Bab. Sukkah, 63*) ; cf. art. Feastimg (Heb. 
and J ewish ), vol. v. p. 806^ H unting is put into the 
same category as attendance at theatres and oir- 
cuses in Bab.^A6o<fa sara, 186. This is, of course, 
in agreement with the ancient Hebrew view of the 
^rt, Esau having been a man of the chase, whilst 
Jacob was given to agricultaral and pastoral pur- 
suits, though it should not be forgotten that Nim- 
rod is described as ' a mighty hunter before Jahweh * 

J Gn 10*). Herod’s proficiency as a hunter (see 
foe. BJ 1. xxi. 13) cannot, of course, be properly 
regarded as a Hebrew charavleriRtic. 

it had been aiip|)08ed that chess was mentioned 
in the Talmnd under the name of vvtu (Bab. 
Kethabbth, 616), but the idea is no longer pre- 
valent.* The subject must therefore be treated in 
the next section. The Jews were, however, at all 
times fond of intellectual pastimes, as is evidenced, 
9.9., by their love of riddles in all periods of their 
hutory. The Talmnd and Midrasn contain a fair 
number of enigmas ; so, for instance, Gen. Babba, 
Ixvii. 6 (in a conversation between Marcus Aurelius 
and Kabbi Yehfldah han-N&sI),* and Bab. Shab- 
bath, 162a ('Two are better tlian three,* ae. two 
young legs are better than two old ones with a 
staff In addition). The Kabbinioal elaboration of 
the riddles proposed to Solomon by the Queen of 
Sheba has been referred to in f i. 

3. In poat-Talmudical timei.— Strict Rabbinism 
from the 6th cent, onwards down to the present 
day has continued to regard games, sports, and 
other amusements from a severely ethical }H>mt of 
view, treating with indiflercnce or benevolent toler- 
ation amusements and physical exercises of a harm- 
lees nature, hut unhesitatingly condemning gm- 
bling as well as sports and amusements involving 
cruelty, or likely to excite the passions. 

Dice continued to exercise its imnoful attractions, 
and in addition the Jews adopted from their Gen- 
tile neighbours such games ot chance as ' Odd and 
Even’ and 'Back or Edge,** besides lotteries and 
various kinds of betting. At the beginning of the 
14th cent.* the Jews fell, moreover, under the 
dangerous fascination of card -games. Kabbinioal 
ordinances, entitled takkdnothr were from time to 
time issued wiUi the object of checking the evil in its 
divers forms, and prominent teachers and authors 
employed both satire and admonition of a more 
direct form in the hope of counteracting the de- 
structive tendencies to gambling among their peo{de 
(thus, iMinst the earlier forms of it. Maimonides in 
his Ycm, vi. 7-11 ; Kalonymoa b. Kalony- 

mos in his )n3 ps, composed in 1322) ; but the most 
pathetic means resortM to were the self-imposed 
vows of individuals, solemnly undertaking to ab- 
stain from games of chance either in perpetuity or 

1 Boihi (t 1104) axplalns Tsn-u by r'pprw, 'chon.' Iba word 
was tiierefon uwdin that miim In hlsdoy : but Frans Itolitcsoli 
(In « UbOT das Sohooh,' In Orient, Jon. 1840, pp. 48-68) shows 
that the term ooold not have denoted obese In the Telnud, as 
tbs ParelanB, from whom the Jews might have learnt the game, 
did not know it themeelvee before the eloee of the 6th century. 
Levy (Seuheb. u. ohatd. WMerttMh JLeip^, 1876-80) traiielaiea 
the word by 'Ghees'; but Jostrow (IKel. ^ fse Tafpvmim, New 


York, 1008) renders 'cbeckere.' 

8 The Identilloetione ore, however, by no meatM certain (see 
L. Olnsberg. art. 'Antoninus in the Talmnd,' In JB i. 66fn. 

8 'Thie gome woi played wlUi a knife, which apparentlv wm 
thrown in the air, and the decleion depended on which tide fell 
uppermost ' (Abrahame, op. ciL p. 801, note 2). 

4 Oord gomee (b'O^^p) ore already mentioned In 1828 ee lieing 
poeeionat^ engaged in Owe Koionymoe in the work entitled 

• iv>r Ml Interesting oocountof such takbdtUSih, eee Abreboms. 
<F. eft p. 804 ff . 
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•o^oalled * left-hand * worahip» conMderin^ Devi m 
the iakti, or energic power, of Gane»a, not of 
Siva. Their esoteric section, the llairambas, 
abrogated all obligatory ritual, distinction of 
caste, and the marriage tie. Promiscuous inter- 
oonrse of the sexes was to them the hif^hest act of 
worship, the male worshipper identifying himsdlf 
with Herainha, t.s. Ganesa, and the female with 
his kikiL 'I'he name of the deity worshipped by 
this sect — Uchchht^^Gnnafiati, 'left-food- or 
ortH'Ganerhi ’—has lieen variouMl v interpreted. The 
iiahitMra’Vtjnya (xvii.) states that he is so called 
because his followers follow the foul left-handed 

r ith ; but, aifcording to Colebrook {Miic, Eisayt, 
212), the origin of the name is the fact that the 
worBhii»])er pronounces his prayers with his mouth 
full of victuals, apparently in pursuance of the 
theory of abrogation of all solemn ritual. The 
same authority states that the distinguishing 
sectarian mark of the Gftnapatyas was a circlet 
of red minium on the foreh<^. 

The principal soriptnres of these GAnai^tyas 
were the Ganeda^khanda of the BraJma^vaivaria 
Pur&i^, and the Gane&a Purdt^ (one of the 
Minor- or Upa-purdnaa), For an account of the 
fonner, see Wilson, Eaaaya on Sanakrii Liieraiure^ 
London, 1864, i. 103. It narrates the birth and 
actions of Gancda in a series of legends. It is 
noteworthy that in a subsequent section of the 
Erahma-mivarta PurdvM dealing with Kona’s 
life and adventures, liia spouse, ludbA, is repre- 
sented as adoring Gatie4a (Wilson, 117). For the 
GanaSa Purdna^ see tlie analysis by Stevenson in 
JEASt 1846, p. 310 if. Besides containing, like 
the Ganaia-khai^da^ a series of legends,' it describes 
two ways of worshipping the g<Hi. In one, he is 
identifi^ with the Supreme Spirit, ParamAtmA, 
and is to be worshipped by mystical contemplation 
alone. In the other, an image of the god is 
crowned with flowers, and has offering made to 
it on the occasion of the annual festival in his 
honour. Siva himself la represented as waiting on 
him with the moat auatere devotion for ten yean, 
and as thereby winning from him the boon of 
victory over tne demon TripurAsura.^ Monier 
Williams {Indian Wiadom^ London, 1876, p. 130) 
also mentions a GanakL-GUd, which is identical 
in substance with the Bhagavad-GUd (9.0.), the 
name of Gaiie4a being substituted for that of 
Kjryna. In both the Gaf^aka Purdfus and the 
GafuJa-Gitd, the important doctrine to he noted is 
tluit Gane4a is identiHod witli the Supreme Deity, 
and is superior even to BrahmA, Vi^nu, and Siva* 
The woTsliip of Gane4a, though not at the 
present day the cult of a particular sect, is, as we 
nave seen, s))ecial]y popular in Southern India. 
He seems to have been orisinally a Dravidian 
snn-god* adopted into Uie Hindu pantheon. A 
well^nown verse, attrilmted by tradition to the 
sage Manu, hut not occurring in ^e lawbook 
MBooiated with his name, says that Sambhn (t.s. 
Siva) is the god of Brahmans, MAdhava (Vls^u) of 
warriors, BrahmA of the mercantile classes, and 
Gane4a of the Sadras, or aboriginal population,* 
and it is probably more than a coincidence that 
the rat, on udiieh, according to Hindu mythology, 
Gane4a rides, is a totem of at least one Dravidian 
tribe, the Omoiis.* 

We meet relics of the old siiccial cult still in 


i. 


1 TheM srs rsproducad by Rico in tho Mywom GcustlMr, 1897, 


sBom etevonwni sna Kioo look upon tnin logena u mn 
sUegory reproaenting the Conner wioendancy of Daodhism, end 
tti overthrow by the revival of the womliip of Siva. The detaili 
are too numeroua to quote here. Oonipare the rimllar theory 


regarding Qayteura (see QatX. f 4). 
»Cf.Crooke,JPiil,.l«H,| 


, m>. 8. 287. 

4 01. Wilton, ReUgioua AeU, 8; and Hopkint. Rtligiona qf 
India, 4lgl. 

6 lllaley, TC, 1801, U. 118. 


Southern India. The Travancore homaa liave been 
already mentioned, but much more striking is the 
celebrated case of the human riirine of (raneda 
in the village of Chinchvad, near Poona in the 
Bombay Presidency. The story runs that some 
three hundred years ago a pious youth named 
MorobA was an ardent worshipper of Gapeda. As 
a reward the god came to him in a drwm, and 
promised to live in him and his descendants for 
seven generations. Thenceforward the family was 
believed to possess miraculous powers, ana the 
temple founded by MoroliA became richly endowed, 
even the Emperor Aurangzib giving the family a 
hereditary grant of eight villages. The repre- 
sentative of the seventh generation died childlesB 
in 1810, and a distant relative of the deceased was 
set up in his place by the priesthood in order to 
preserve the valuable grants to the temple. The 
present representative, although not a descendant 
of MorobA, is still venerated as a deity.' 

ijnsATvas.— Ths ■criptuni of the ancient sect have been 
noticed above. The only ecoount in Rnglieh of their tenete ie 
to be found in H. T. Colabrooke's MinetUanaoua B$»aya, 
fjondon, 1837, i. 818. The kaiikara-w^^a hae not been irane- 
laled. The text ie publiebed in the .m&l. Jndiea (Oalcutta, 
1888). The lectlone devoted to the GknapatyM will be found 
on p. 108 ff. Aufrecht givee an analyeie of their contente on 
p. 240 of hie Catalogua Codieum SanaeriUiirum, Oxford, 1864. 

For the modem worehip of Gayeia and the eo-called Gica> 
patyae of the prenent day, eee H. H. WUeon, IMigitiua SaeU 
tk$ Uindua, London, 1861, 1. 206; Awranitabad Gandiaet, 
1884, p. 848 ; Poona Gtualioor, 1880, i. 840 ; Myaora OaaatUar, 
1807, L 460 ; and Travanoorr StaU Manual, 1000, fl. 61. It will 
be obeerved that, with the exception of the flret, all theee refer 
to Southern India. For Northern India, the worehip of Qapefo 
ie eo much mixed up with that of other, and more prominent, 
divinities that no separate noUoes have been recorded con- 
cerning hie cult. CC., however, M. A. Shorting, Hindu 7Vi^ 
and CoftM, CalcutU, 1878-Hl, 1. 10, 18. 18, 808. W. Ward, 
Vian qftka Hiaiary, JMCernltire, and hdigwn qf tha Hindm\ 
London, 1817, 1. 60 ff., may also be consulted. 

There art many acoounte of the human ehrliie at Ohlnohvad- 
The earliest and fullest Ie that of E. Moor, written In the year 
1800, during the lifetime of the sixth of the seven incarnations, 
and publislied in AaiaiUk Baaaardm, vU. (1801 ] S8.M ft. Another 
account will be found In the Poona Oaaattoor, 1885, Hi. 186 ff 
nie latter quotes as eulhoritiee the Tranaaotiona of the lAlerary 
Society of Bombay, U. (1880) 60; Murray’s Handbook of tbs 
Bombay PraaUleneyt, 1881, p. 178 ; G. A. Valentla’s Fayapaa 
and Travata, jaOf-^JSOa, published I^ndon, 1800 and 1811, ii. 168 ; 
and Maria Graham's Rsfidefioe in India, Edinburgh, 1812, 
p* 870. 6. A. Grierson. 


GANDHARA.— The Sanskrit name for the 
modem District of Peshawar (British India). It 
is a vast undulating plain, almost entirely sur- 
rounded by a girdle of mountains which is linked 
in the S.E. by the right bank of the Indus. These 
mountains separate GandhAra on the S. from the 
District of Banna ; on the N. and N.E. from the 
SwAt and Bflner valleys, which were formerly 
known as UdyAna. On the Afghanistan side they 
are inhabited by the tribes of the Orakzais in the 
S.W., the Afridis in the W., and the Mohmands 
in the N.W.— all equally under the control of the 
Anglo-Indian Government. The district is watered 
by the Kabul-rad (the Kubhd of the Indians, the 
Kophen^ Kophaa, or K6aa of the Greeks) and by its 
tributaries, which are only temporary torrents, 
with the exception of the river SwAt [Suvaatu^ 
Souttstoa). Beyond the immediate banks of these 
watercourses, which are the richest and most 
populated parts of the country, the scsource of 
drought has everywhere laid hold on the shaoeless 
plains and on tne classic bareness of the hills. 
Whatever may be the cause, the climate of Gan- 
dhAra has lost tlie moisture which used to be so 
much praised in the old texts, and the springs 
have completely deserted a number of sites where 
the ruins of buildings of considerable sixe prove 
that they used to flow. The English administration, 
however, is now employed in restoring its old 
fertility to the countoy oy the opening of canals, 
some of which can be traced hack to the Indian 
1 Aurangabad Oazattoar, 1884, p. 848. 
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period, but had been allowed to fall into diauiie by 
the Path&na. The greater part of the land, indeed, 
belonge at the preeent moment to the Vneufsai, 
Mohamedeai, and Gigiani elans of the Pa^h&n 
Khakliai tribe, which is supposed to have spread 
over the district in the 15tli century. In spite of 
the persistence, in the villa^ baraars, of the 
commercial castes of the old Hindu population and 
the recent imniicpration of Hindkis (as the Pa(hans 
call thenativesof india proper), more than half of the 
000,000 inhabitants are of Afj^han race, and 90 per 
cent speak l^shtfl (Afghan) in the native country 
of P&nini, the great authority on Sanskrit grammar. 

At all emhs the dletriot hue beeo travereed from W. to B. 
end from B. to K. by two mein roeda The fonner ie the met 
timde route end theroed tekeiiby theinveaioneof former timee. 
Emerging from the fomoue Klwher Pern beelde Peehewer 
(Panifepur^. it uwd to run through Putker&reii (Peake- 
leOtie, now Chereedde) end Po-lu-ahe (now Sh&hhfte-gerhi), end 
llnelly reeched, et Udehhic^ (Und)L the veet bed of the Indue, 
which wee croeiwd in winter by e fora end in eummer by e ferry, 
end from which TSkfiSiU (Xkxile) wee reeched by three ategee. 
Thle neturel roed hee been ebendoned In modern timee, ovnng 
to the exoeptionel teciUtiee offered by the nerrow gorge m 
Attock (eeverel mUee down the river from Und) for the non- 
etruotion of e permenent bridge, either one of boete or en iron 
one : but nothing could be more ertiflciel then the eotuel route 

of the Grend Trunk Roed end the retlwey, ell oompoaed of 

bridgea end embenkmenta ecroaa nienhea end revinea— « 
triumph for the etrelght line end e feet of engineering eklll. 
Bhnilerly the Swftt wee reeched either from PufEariveti, elong 
the fiver, through the Dlatrlct of Uertneger, or ‘the Ehrh^ 
TCwna/ or fromPo-lu-She by the greet nun of Shehkopt, whioh 
the netlveo etUl cell the Klephenta* Neck ; but now the new 
SwrSt, Dir, end OhltrU roed—whlch, blenching off et Nowahore 
end peaalng through Hotl-MerdSn end Derm, raeohee the 
Melekend Peaa. while elongiide of It e litUe nenrow-geuge 
reilwey rune ea ler ea tha foot of the mounteina— hea commetely 
Bupplented ita old rlvela on the right end on the left. Never- 
thefeaa, the country eUll rcmaina whet Netuie made it, the ente- 
foom of Indie, end the meeting of the wm to end from Upper 
Aeie end tlie Weal. 

It will readily be underatood that tha poaa e arion of thfa 
frontfer-eountry wea long diapiited by the two reoea, the Indiana 
end the Inuilana. Going beck to the eerlleat mention of it that 
we can trace in hiatory. we And that QendhSia wea one of the 
Indian ooiiqiiesta of Denua llyateimla (S81-48fi B.O.). According 
to the chroniolera of Alexander, Indie, et tlie time of hia raid 
in S20, gtill began et the Indue. Twenty yeera later, by e treaty 
with SeleuGua, the Emperor Ghendregupte annexed, along wiw 
QendhAre, e good pert of Ariena on tJie right bank of the river. 
Hia grandaon, Atfoka, had hla plouaedluta engraved there about 
267-c B.a But, fifty yean later, the Greek Unga of Bectrie 
regained the ui^r hand In a moet decided way end conquered 
N.W. Indie, mm the lienda of Demehrius end Menander it 
peaaed into ihoae of the Indo-Parthlen aetrapa»K»ne of the laat 
of whom ia aeid to have been ^e Gondopheree who wea viaited 
by tlie Apoetle Thoman about A.n. 6C~«nd then into the handa 
of the chlefa of Indo-Scythlen hordei. Peehewer became the 
winter capital of Keniyke end, after him, of hia auoceaaom ; 
for, although tha cxiuntry had been utterly ruined et the 
be^nning of the Sth cent, by en invealou of the Huna, a 
Tuniahfce dyneaty of Buddhtat religion bed kept Ita ground 
there under the traditional title of Thia dynaaty araa 

Bupplanted, about the year 900, hy a miniater of Brkhmen oeato, 
hut hia line in ita turn wea deatined to nerieh a hundred yeera 
later, under the blow* aimed et it hy Mepmikd of Ghasne. Prom 
that time onward, GendhAre ahered the fete of the Nuaalnien 
kir^oms of N.W. Indie. After the Pcraiena, the Greeka, the 
Penhiena, the Scythiena, the Turka, the Hunt, end the Afgbeua, 
It eew the pesaege of tha ermlea of Muhammad Ghorf 71176), . 
Thniir (imVBCbar (from 1606X NAdir SbAh (17a8), end AneUy 
AhmedShAh, otthe Algbenolenof theDurrAnia(1748). It wea 
from thero 1^ that, et the beginning of the 19te oent., the 
Burqpeen generela in the aervlce of Ben Jit Singh reoonquered 
the dietrict, whkih, etthe time of the annexation of the FenJAb 
paiM directly from the Blkha Into the handa of tha 
edminlstretlon. Such ie. In abort, en account of the 
vidaBltudee experienced hy thia uiifortunete country, which 
elweya bed ao much to auller from the fact that It wea altoetad 
on tha greet leod-route of the oonqueron of Indie. 

In tlie present work, Gandh&ra is speciaUj worthy 
of notice on account of its importance in the his- 
tory of Buddhism. If we judge by the terms of 
hb 5th rock-edict, AAoka still considered it as a 
oonntry which had to lie evangelised ; if we believe 
the Sinhalese Chronicle it already was so, even in 
Atoka's reim, through the worlcinfi^ m^inm of 
the monk mtdhyftntika. The one thing certain is 
that the dooti^e of Buddha here m^ with ex- 
ceptional and lasting success. In the eyes of Uie 
Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian and his companions, 
abont the year 400 of our era, GandliAra was now 
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on the same footing as Central India, and had 
become the second * Holy Land * of Buddhism. It 
must be admitted that no one had dared to locate 
there the great events of the last life of the Master ; 
bat his previous existences weie aeiaed upon, and 
in the territory of Gandh&ra or its immediate 
neighbourhood there were ooonted *fonr great 
pilgrimages * to the four HUpas, now in ruins, whioh 
marked the places where the future Bnddlia had 
formerly dispensed in charity his eyes, his flesh, 

; his head, and his body. FinaUy — not to speak of 
. the peat religious foundation of Kanaka in the 
neighbourhood of Peshawar, the relic-dei> 08 it of 
which was excavated in March 1009 by the Archaeo- 
logical Survey — the country was covered ‘with 
one thousand monasteries ' ; their ruins still slnmber 
for the most part either in the hallows of the hills, 
or on the stony mountain sours, or under the 
enormous tumuli whicli eve^where break the level 
of the country. If we bear in miud that Gandh&ra, 
in virtue of its geographical situation, has lieon 
from all time the region of India most open to 
Western influences, we shall easily understand 
the double r6le which it has filled in the evolution 
of Buddhism when this religion crossed the 
frontiers of its native oonntry. On the one hand, 
many of its learned monks contributed to the 
transformation of the old rational, but egoistic, 
doctrine of the arhai into the theory, more actively 
charitable but at the same time more metaphysicM 
and devout, to whioh its followers gave the name 
Mah&y&fia, On the other hand, tiy using the 
resources of Hellenistic art for the deitoration of 
their buildings, its lay donors created the centre 
from which Buddhist iconography afterwards 
spread over the whole continent of Asia. At 
least it is from the soil of Gandh&ra that a small 
number of excavations, unfortunately at first 
indiflbrently oondnotecL have drawn the vast 
majority of the so-called Gneoo-Buddbist sculptures, 
the best collections of whioh are preserved in the 
museums of Lahore, Calcutta, Berlin, London, 
Paris, and, in recent years, Peshawar. 

LinsATDiis.— H. W. Bellvw, Ganaral Rroorton CAa ruauT- 
aaia, Lahore, 1804; A. Cunningham, Anomit Gtagraphy q/ 
India, London, 1870: Arch, Sure, ii. and v. ; Panjw 

OatcUccr,PeMhawarI)iiariet,'l9Vr^; H. A. Doane, * Note on 
UdyAna and GandhAra,’ In JHAS, 1880 and 1898 ; A. Foucher, 
*8ur la FronUAre indo-afghaoe,* In Tour du Jloni/e, OcL-Nov. 
1N99, and aeparately, Paria, 1901, 'Notoa aur la GAcqyrraphis 
anuienne du GandhAro,' In BuUelin dc VKeoU franpaUc 
d^B7StrIm»^f)rient, 1., Hanoi, 1901, Introduction to tha Art 
grIcfhbouddhiquB du Oandhdra, Pana, 1906, etc. 

A. Fouchbr. 

GANDHARVA. — See BrAhmanism, Vbdic 
Rkuoion. 

GAAGA, GANGES (Skr. OahgA^ possibly from 
rt. yam, ‘ to go *). — ^The great river of N. India, 
draining the lower Him&iayas and the N. and £. 
slopes of the Vindhya range. It is held sacred by 
a larger number of worshippers than any othei 
river ui the world. 

1 . Geography.— Under the name Bli&glrathf, the 
river rises in the Tehri State (lat. W N. ; long. 
79*7' K.) from an ice-bed near Gangotrl (g.v.), 
18,800 feet above sea-level. Alter receiving the 
J&bnavt and the AlaknandA iq.v.U it enters the 
plains, passing Hardwftr (g.v.); and lower down 
its coarse, with the JumnA which joins it at Allah- 
&b&d (g.v.), it encloses the fertile tract known as 
the Do&b or Antorvedi, ‘the region between the 
two rivers.* In the United Provinces its cliief 
tributaries are the RftmgangA, JumnA, Tons, 
Gnmtl, and GogrA. When it reaches the frontier 
of Bengal, it is joined by the G&grA, and near 
PatnA (the PA^liputra of the ancient Hindus, the 
Palibothra of early Greek travellers) by the Son ; 
lower down by the Ganifak: and, when it ap- 
proaches the Bay of Bengal, by the greatest of it" 
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affliuaiiti, the Brahmaputra. The total leuf^th of 
its oonree is 1057 miles. From a religious point of 
view, the most important cities and towns situated 
on its banks are Hardw&r, Kanauj, Allaliab&d, 
Benares, E*atuft, Uonpur iqq-v.); with 8&gar Island 
(jp.v.) at the mouth of the Hooglily. „ 

a. Early allusions and legends.-— The sanctity 
of the river does not date from the earliest Vedio 

S iriod. According to the oldest traditions, the 
Indus (then settled in the K. Panjabi regarded 
with special reverence the Sindhu or Indus, and 
the Sarosvatl, which at the present day, partially 
lost in the Ilajputana desert, joins the uhaggar 
within the Patiala State. The Ganges is men- 
tioned only twice in the Kigveda : in one passage 
(vi. 45. 31) its high banks form the subject of a 
simile ; but in the hymn to the rivers (x. 76. 6) it 
U invoked with the Yamuna (Jumna), Sarasvatl, 
Sutudri (Sutlej), Pam^nl (Ravi), Asiknl (Aoes- 
cines, Chinab), Vitasta (Jhllam), and Arjlklya 
(Bias) (J. Muir, Original Skr. Texts, pt. ii, Lon- 
don, 1860, p. 355 f. ; A. A. Macdonell, Vedie Myth- 
oUm, Strassburg, 1897, p. 86 ff.). When the 
Hindus moved eastward along the Ganges valley, 
their Holy Land was fixed between the Ganges 
and the Jumna {VcLsi^iha, i. 12; BaudhAyana, 
i. 1. 2, 10 xiv. (1882) 3, 147]). In the MahA^ 
hh&rata the sanctity of the river audits holy places 
is folly established. 

* In this sfce OsngM Is holj * (ill. 86, 00> * He who bethss In 
Osnitee parifles seven desoendnnts. As long m the bones of % 
men touch Ganges water, so long that inan Is wsgnlfled In 
hsaven.' * No plans of pilgrimage Is better than Ganges ' (III. 
86, 04-06 ; see A W. llopkiiis, The ^indki, London, 

1008, p. 872f.)L 

Buddhist writers naturally pay little attention to 
the river, though its cult must have prevailed in 
their time. Buddha uses the pilgrim's attempt to 
reach its source as on emblem of the unreality of 
earthly things, and the obstructions in its channel 
represent the many miseries experienced in the 
course of re-birtli {JAtaka, Cambridge tr., it [1895] 
179; H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 
Camb., Mass., 1800, pp. 153 ff., 440). Anchorites 
live on its banks (Jhtaka, i. [1805] 156, iU. [1897] 
283). The * heavenly’ Ganges is mentioned, and 
the river is spoken of as * Mother of rivers, known 
among men as Bhaglrathl’ [ib, iv. [1001] 263, v. 
[1005 J 51, 64). The earliest knowledge of the river 

S ined by the people of tlie West was due to 
egimthenes (Arrian, Indika, iv.), who describes 
the river as greater than the Indus and possessing 
seventeen tributaries, which Pliny {HN vL 22 [18]) 
raises to nineteen. Strabo (xv. 36) calls the river 
(6 rdvyqt) the neatest in the three continents, next 
to it being the Indus, Danube, Nile ; he states that 
the Indians worship Zeus Onibrios, ‘the rainy* 
(Indra), the river Ganges, and local deities (see 
J. W. McCrindle, Ancteni India as eUser^ed in 
Classical Literature, London, 1901, p. 77, Ancient 
India as described by Megastficnes and Arrian, 
Bombay, 1877, p. 186 ff. ; V. Smith. Diet. Greek 
and Roman Geog., London, 1856, i. 072 ff). 

Many legends naturally gathered round the 
sacred river. In the R&nidya'na (i. 42) the royal 
saint Bhagiratha, descendant of l^gara, performs 
austerities to induce Gahga to descend from heaven 
and purify the ashes of the sons of Sagara, who 
hod been destroyed by the offended saga Hapila, 
and thus to elevate them to Paradise. On hi<p 
failure, Brahma advises him to propitiate Siva, 
who alone could sustain the shook of the falling 
Qanga. Accordingly Siva ascends the Himalaya 
and calls upon the goddess to come down. In her 
rage she tries to sweep the god down with her to 
PatlUa, the nether world. But Siva oompels her 
to circle for ages in the labyrinth of his matM 
locks, perhaps the icioleB at the river source. 
Hence he is named Gaikgadhara, 'Gangos-sup- 


porter,’ At leat, being again propitiated by 
Bhagiratha, Siva allows her to flow to the sea 
and purify the ashes of Sagara's sons (J. Muir, 
iv., 1873, p. 365 ; li. T. H. Griffith, Rdmdyanam 
Benares, 1895, p. 61 if.). Later bards endeavoum 
to associate the heroes of the MahAbhO/rata with 
the earlier Nature-gods, desmibing, for instanoe, 
Bhl^ma as son of Gahga by Santana. A ourions 
tale is told by Plutarch (llfpl rorafi^, ed. Paris, 
1624, p. 1161 f.), in which the name of the river 
is explained by the tale that the nymph Kalauria 
bore Indus a^ son named Ganges, who committed 
Incest with his mother, and in remorse threw him- 
self into the river Chliaros, which was called idter 
his name (see G. Oppert, Original MsahitanU 
of Bhairalanair^a or India, Madras, 1893, p. 126 f. ; 
tor other legends in the iHirapos, see £. T. Atkin- 
son, Himalayan Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1882-84, 
iL286ff). 

3. Cult-titl^ temples, imagee.— (a) The onlt- 
tiUes of Gahga are numerous. She is called 
Jahnavl, because she was drunk up by the offended 
sage, Jahnu; VaranadI, ‘excellent river*; Deva- 
bhatl, ‘ flowing from heaven ’ ; Haradekhara, ‘ crest 
of Siva*; Mandakinl, 'gently flowing’; Bhagi- 
ratlil, 'brought down by Bhagiratha'; Tripa- 
thaga, Trbrotab, 'triple-flowing,* t.s. in heaven, 
eortu, and hell, under the respective titles of 
Mandakinl, BhagIrathI or Gangh, and Bhogavatl 
(Hce J. Dowson, Classical Diet., London, 1870, s.v. 
' Gonga * ; B. Ziegenbalg, Genealogy the S. Ind. 

£ng. tr. , Madras, 1809, p. 57 ). The primitive, 
animistic spirit of the river is now completely 
anthropomorphized. — (5) Temples dedicated to 
Gahga are found in many places, especially at the 
sacred places along the river-bank, of which one of 
the most important is that at Hardwdr {g.v. ). But 
in many places she is identified with rhrvatl, or 
one of the other forms of the Mother-goddess, like 
Annaplirna, goddess of ftmd at Benares ; and many 
of the goddesses worshipped by the non-Aryan- 
speaking tribes have been adopted as her mani- 
festations. Thus Tuimft, the river-goddoss of the 
Tip&ras of £. Bengal, who is worshipped in 
A^ahdyana (Nov. -Dec.), by stretching from the 
nearest bathing- place to her shrine a thread which 
no one may cross, is now identified with Gahg& 
(£. A. Gait, Census Rep, Bengal, Calcutta, 1901, 
i. 186 f.). — (c) Her images appear in many of the 
W. cave-temples (Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples 
of India, London, 1880, pp. 439, 465, 460, 470) ; 
and her image and that of JumnA guard the 
entrances of Gupta temples, that is to say, they 
are in process of admission to the orthodox pantheon 
(V. A. Smith, Hist, of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, p. 82 ; and see a photograph 
of her image from Besnagar in Bhop&l, t5. 160, 
fig. 112 ; for a photograph of the Hardw&r imoM 
PB*, 1896, 1. 36). In S. India she is representeoM 
a siren, half-woman and half-fish, swimming in 
water and folding her hands as if in prayer ; on her 
head she wears a crown, and on her forehead the 
Saiva mark in holy ashes; she is covered with 
jewellery (Ziegenbidg, 66). In Bengal she is re- 
preseutM by a white woman, crowned, sitting on 
the sea-monster makara (a kind of crocodile), nav- 
iug in her right hand a water-lily, in her left a lute 
(W. Word, TAe Hindoos^ London, 1815, ii. 206). 
At the great temple of H&mnagar near Benares 
the three goddesses, Gahgfl, Jumnft, SoroBvatl, 
have each a separate niche ; and in another temple 
at the same place Gang& is represented by a richly- 
dressed image in white marble, seated on a croco- 
dile, with a crown on her hmid ; she has four hands, 
one hanging down, the second uplifted, the third 
grasping a lotus flower, the fourth bedding a brass 
vessel (M. A. Sherring, The Sacred (hty of the 
Hindus, London, 1868, pp. 170, 174). 
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4* The place of the Gang^ee in popular worship. — 
Gaag& is evenrwhere regarded as benign, the giver 
of health, children, and other proHparity, the great 
purifier from the pollution of am. This ia B|iecially 
the case at the points of junction with her tribu- 
taries, and in particular those with the Jumn&, 
Son, and Gapgi^k. Though, according to the 
BhOm^a her sanctity was fated to dis- 

appear in 1895 and to be replaced hj that of the 
Karbad&, the prophecy has not been fulfilled iPB^ 
L M). The pollution of her waters is regarded as a 
heinous outrage on Hindu feeling, as was shown in 
the strange scenes of general mourning and penance 
which followed the jBenares riots in 1809 {KBE 
ii. 466; Sherring, 193 f.)* According to Ward 
(ii. 212), many Br&hmans will not cook while sail- 
ing on the river, or throw saliva into it, or wash 
themselves or their clothing. Though attempts 
have been made at Hardwftr and other places to 
connect the cult of Gahga with that of the orthodox 
gods, she remains non-sectarian, and all castes seek 

S nrification and blessings liy bathing in her waters. 

'o those who have been present at one of the great 
liathing-fairs nothing is more impressive than the 
reverence and fervour with which the wearied 
pilgrims mreet the first view of the river, shouting 
Gahgdfi ci jat, ‘ Victory to Lady Ganges I ’ She 
is commonly addressed as Gangfimft, ‘Mother 
Ganges.* Besides the bathing at auspicious mo- 
ments prescribed by the local Brahmans, a sfiecial 
rite is the shaving of the pilgrim and the dedica- 
tion of his hair — a form of initiation whorel]y the 
physical bond lietween him and the deity is re- 
inforced (cf. W. R. Smith, liel. 1894, p. 327 ff. $ 
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1910, iv. 230, who suggests that it is intended to 
increase the resemblance of the neophyte to that of 
a new-born babe ; for dedication of hair to rivers, 
see GB\ pt. ii. [1911] p. 261). The special festival 
of the goddess is Gahga Saptami, ‘ Ganges’ Seventh,* 
held on the 7th light half of Baisakh ( April-May), 
or in Benares on the 7th of the following month, 
Jetih. On the 10th of this month, at Benares, her 
birthday is oelebrated by bathing and liestowal of 
alms ; little girls, prohaoly as a raUi-chami, float 
their dolls down the river, and for the next four 
months refrain from using dolls or other playthings 
(Sherring, 216 ; of. Fraser, AdonU^ Atilt, OHrii*, 
London, 1907, pp. 183, 195). In Bengal, with the 
exception of some sproial primers to the goddess, 
most of the rites at the daily ablution are in honour 
of the greater gods. Bathing in the months of 
Vai6akhB(April-May), Jyai 9 tha(May-<June), K&rt- 
tika (Oct.-]Nov.), and MAgfia (Jan.-Feb.) is spe- 
cially elficaciouB. After bathing, the attendant 
priest says prayers and pours oflorings into the 
water; at this time, if a worshipper places ten 
kinds of fruit on his head and immerses tiimsolf in 
the river, the sins of ten births will he removed 
(Ward, il. 210 f.). At HardwAr, every twelfth 
year, when Jupiter enters the si^ of Aquarius, 
one of the great bathing-fairs is held (A. Cun- 
ningham. Bep^ Arch, survey, Calcutta, 1871, 
ii. 236). 

We have records of the merit of bathing in the 
Ganges from the time of the Buddhist pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsiaug (a.d. 634), in the PurAnos, and 
Muhammadan historians, to the present d^ 
(8. Beal, Si-yv-ki, London, 1884, L 198; H. H. 
Wilson, The Vishnu Purdna, do. 1840, p. 228; 
H. M. Elliot, Hist, of India, do. 1867, i. 49 f.). The 
superintendence of these bathing festivals ia in the 
hands of a special class of local FrAlimans, known 
as Qahgdpuira, * sons of Ganges,’ vho have an evil 
reputation for roguery and raplaety (W. Crooke, 
Tu, Calcutta, 1896, ii. 387 ff.). Bathing at eclipses 
removes the tabu (see the remarkshle account by 
F. Dernier, Tra/veU in the Mogul Empire, London, 


1801, p. 301 f, ; BG ix, pt. i. p. 393 ; PB* i. 22 f.). 
Many springs are supposed to have an underground 
connexion with the Ganges, and bathing in them 
is regarded as eoually eificaoious with that in 
the river itself {Aina^Akban, tr. II. 8. Jarrett, 
jCalcutta, 1801, ii. 224 ; Bdjpntdna Gazetteer, 1891, 
iii. 219; M. A. Macaulifle, The Sikh Beliyion, 
Oxford, 1000, iii 26). The other holy rivers, in- 
cluding the Ganges, are believed to como to bathe 
in the GodAvarl ((/.«.) when Jnpiter enters the sign 
of Ijco {BG xvii. 527). 

The river plays an important part in the domes- 
tic rites of the Hindus. If possible, the dead are 
cremated on its lianks; or, if death occurs at 
a groat distance, the ashes are dispatched to be 
thrown into its water, special priests arranging to 
perform this duty, if the ashes are sent by the 
Government parcel-post. Pilgrims at Guy A 
the most suitable place for the performance of 
death-rites, ofler to GangA the first riue-oake {mn4a) 
in the name of the ancestors (K. A. Gait, i. 190). 
The water is carried to all parts of India by pil- 
grims or professional carriers ; it is used as a riiann 
to rope! evil spirits, dropped into the mouths of the 
dying, sprinkled at marriages over bride and bride- 
groom, poured into now tanks which thus become 
sacred, and need as a medium for taking oaths. In 
Bengal, at a cremation, the water is pemred round 
the pyre, and a trench is cut in the ground so that 
it may flow back into the river (Ward, ii. 199). 
Suicides, with the object of gaining eternal feli- 
dty and freedom from grievous disease, were com- 
mon on the hanks of the river, and still sometimes 
occur. The sick ore often taken to die near the 
river, and in former days what is called the Gahyd- 
jdtrd, or 'Ganges rite,* was common, when the 
morionnd were immersed, river mud was spread 
on the breast, and a friend wrote on it with his 
finger the name of some god (Ward, i. 195 f., ii. 
313 ; N. Chevers, Mawual of Med. Jurisprud. for 
India, Calcutta, 1870, pp. 625, 628fi'.). As a pro- 
pitiation for grievous sin, such os the killing of a 
cow, offenders perform the rite of walking, by the 
left honk, from the moutli of the river to its source, 
and return by the right bank, this movement being 
known as pradahfifjM, ’going to the right,’ the 
deasU of the Scotch, or parikrama, ' circuniamhula- 
tlon* (e.v.) ; the same rite is also performed at the 
KarbMA {BG ii. 349; PB^ i. 10 f.). In Bengal, 
some women worship GangA after childbirth, and 
ascetics spend every night in the month of MAgh 
(Jan. -Feb.), seatea stark naked on a platform 
erected over the river, eng^ed in snob prayer and 
meditation as their safferings from the cold will 
allow (E. A. Gait, i. 190). A male rairit, some- 
times regarded as a consort of GangA, EoilA BflbA, 
' Father Charcoal,’ an old grey-bearded personage, 
is worabipped os the navvy [JMddr') of the river, 
who swallows whatever opposes her current (J. 
Wise, Notes on the Baces, Vastes, and Trades of 
E. Bengal, London, 1883, p. 347 ; H. Risley, TC, 
Calcutta, 1891, i. 296). 

LnwuTCRB.—For the gengnphy snd general porbioulsn, see 
IGJ xlL [1008) 100 ff* Tlic legends connected with the course of 
the Ganges In the UimUaya are given hy B. T. Atkinson, 
fftmaiayan (tOseUser, Allalialied, and B. S. Oakley, 

JJoly Uimalaifo, London, 1906. The earlier narratives of ex- 
ploration are sUil worth reodiitt : T. Skinner, jKxeurtitmt in 
IndSaS, London. 1S88; H. T. Colebrooke, *On the Sources of 
the Ganges in Hlmidri or Emodns' ; and P. V. Raper, * Nona- 
tive of a Survey for the purpose of discovering the Sources of 
the Ganges ' (both In A sialick JUtsanhes, vol. xT , ISIS): Further 
Information will be found In the Ooxetteers of the Districts 
Utrongh which the river peases. For the references in the 
Mahohhdrata see S. Sdrensen, Indso to the Pamu in the 
Mahabkarata, London, 1004 ff.. p. 207 ff. The remaining lltem- 
ture hoe been fully quoted In the ooorse of the article. 

W. (Brooke. 

GAeCAIKANDAPUR, GAeCAlKONDA. 
PURAM (Tamil, Km^gaiaandamuram, ‘cityob^ 
tained from the Ganges,* believed to ho so cal leu 
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from the well in the temple nrecinctH, which ie enp- 
poaed to have undergruuna cM>nimuuicatioii^ with 
that liver ; but the name in really a comitition of 
Oangai-kuntia-rhula, *the Chola king who oou- 
qnerect the laiida near the (iangeH, a title of 
li&jendrn(*hoJni. [A.D. 1064-1113]),— A town in the, 
Trieliinr>f>o1i Dintrict of the M^raa Proeidency, 
lat. ll" N.y l«>ng. IV 28' E., containing one of 
the moat remarkable temples in S. India. It has 
been fully doHcribed by E. R. Branhll, who regards 
it as ' the iargcMt and liest speoiraen of a 8. Indian 
temple proper ’ ; roughly siMtaking, it is a facsimile 
of the temide at Taiijore and is possibly 

its protuty]te, but perhaps more prolmbly a copy of 
the latter. Hut, as it has never oecn restored, and 
was built of very hard stone, it retains more of the 
pristine design and purity aiiicli are wanting at 
Tanjorc. It consists of a sanctuary ‘Steeple KJO ft. 
square, the dimensions of that of Jaganuftth (^.o.) 
at i*urf and that of Tanjoro being 80 and 82 ft. 
respectively. Its height is 174 feet. It stands on 
a terrru^e decorated with a rail-ornament below, the 
upright posts Issing engraved with griflins, and on 
every third or fourth i>ost an elaborate scroll- 
enveloped animal or figure. The double storey 
below the pyramid and immediately alnwe the 
ternme is vertical, with five oompartments, or 
towers, in each face of the temple, separated by 
four deep recesses, each containing a fine sculptural 
decoration. I'lie figures are chiefly Saivite, but 
important Vai^navite representations are also 
found ; and the* plain intervals of the flat wall 
are covered with what pretend to be historical 
scenes of (ancient Hindu saints), kings, wor- 
shippers, and attendants, celestial ils well as terres- 
triu, in low relief. Aliovc the double storey rises 
the pyramidal steeple in seven storeys to the neck, 
which is spacious, and supports, as at Taiijore, 
four hulls lielow the dome and semi-dome. The 
whole building is of stone, and the domed top is 
carved to represent a copfier tile or leaf-iuittem 
covering, like that of tno five halls {saohd) at 
Chidambaram (g.v.). The only ornaments of the 
pyramidal tower are the square and oblong cells 
of * car* {rath) or * spire-roofed’ pattern, with elab- 
orate fan-shaped windows, like spreiul poaetKsks* 
tails. East of tlio great tower is the high court, 
a three-storeyed portico or transept, covering the 
cross-aisle lietween the N. and S. entrances to the 
temple. This, as at Tanjore, is built to match 
the vimdna^ or pyramid-tower. To the K. is tJie 
outer court, planned on the most magnificent style, 
but never completed. The courtyard is 010 ft. E. 
and W., by 350 ft. N. and 8., with a fine entrance- 
tower [gonura) on the E., not half the heiglit of 
the temple itself. *Tho architecture,* says lirau- 
fill, 'struck me as grand, simple, and pure, with 
niaiiy traces of the wooden construction of which 
it is, in many respects, a copy,’ The town was 
probably once an important city, one of the pnn- 
cipai seats of the Ciiola kings. Fergusson Tixes 
the date of the Tanjore temple in the loginning of 
the 14th cent., which is approximately the date of 
this edifice. 

LiTBRATURa— B. R. BrRnfill, JASB^ vol. xllx. pt. I. n. Iff. ; 

IQ I xii, iiiKwj 138 ir. W. Crooks. 

GAMTGOTRI (probably Gahgd^amtdra-puH, 
*the sactred manifestation of tlie Ganges’).-— A 
temple and place of Hindu pilgrimage, situated in 
the TIhr! Tlistrlct of Native Oarhw&] ; lat. 31'* N., 
long. TS** 57' E. At a short distance below the 
temple the Ked&r Gangs river meets the Bhagl- 
rathl at a place called Gaariknnrjl (*the pool of the 
goddess Gaurl,’ spouse of Siva), where pilgrims 
wash away their sins in the holy river. There is 
a small temple dedicated to Gangft, the goddess of 
the Ganges, which was built by a GurldiA offioer 


in the 18th cent. ; and another of Bhairon, one 
of the non- Aryan gods elevated into the Hindu 
pantheon, who is, like all gods on their promotion, 
regarded as the warden {dvOrapdla) of the greater 
gods who have their Beats here. The real souroe 
of the sacred river is called Gawnukh, * the cow’s 
month,’ a glacier cavern from which the head 
waters of the river issue as the ice and enow melt 
But Gahgotrl itself is regarded as the source of 
the river, and few pilgrims venture higher np its 
course, though it ie a popular error to suppose that 
the route is impracticable. 

'Though this ablution,* writeii Fimier (In Atklnion, ill. 286 f.), 
'with due donation« to tho offleiating DrUimani, !■ ooniilderod 
to oloan from all offenooi, the number of nilgrlme ie not oon- 
efdemble, in ooneequenoe of the great length and ruggedneee of 
the journexi and the dilHoulty of procuring eubeletunce bv the 
way. KUuftke and similar veseels are fllled at QaAgotri with the 
sacred water of the etream, and, being eealed by Uie otilciatiug 
Brahman, are conveyed to the plaine, where they are hlgh^ 
prised.* 

LiTBRATURa— W. Hamilton, De§eri^ian ITindatUm, 
liondon, 1820, il. 6C4t. ; T. Skinner, Bxawrnmu in India, 
including a Watt over fAe Himalaya Mouniaint to iha Sourcey 
of Uu Oangea^, do., 1888 ; P. Parkes, WandaringM cf a Pil- 
grim in Search of tha Pietumgue, do., 1850, II. 2C3fl.; B. T. 
Atldneon, Himalayan Gaxettecr, Allahabad, 1880, iii. 284 ff. 

W. Cbookk. 

GAONISM.— See Kabbinibm. 

GARHMUKTESAR (Skr. Gada-fnuktUvara, 

* fort of tho Lord of liberation,* a title of Siva). — 
A celebrated hathing-plocm on the Ganges, in the 
Meerut District of the United Provinces of AgrA 
and Oudh, lat. 28* 47' N., long. 78* 6' £., a town of 
considerable antiquity, and popularly supposed, to 
have lieen a ward of the capital, UastinfijuirC^.v.). 
But the place now pointed out as the site ol llastinA- 
pur is 25 miles distant. The chief temple, like the 
place itself, is named after Muktisvara Mahfideva, 
and is dedicated to GahgA, the goddess of the 
Gauges. Bathing-fairs are held here, and it is a 
favourite place fur the cremation of the dead or 
for the disposal of their ashes in the sacred river. 
No fewer tlian 80 safi-pillars commemorate widows 
who in the old days immolated themselves on the 
funeral jiyre of their husbands. The local cnltus 
is now entirely devoted to Gaugft, who poRsesses 
four shrines, two on the Gauges clilT and two 
below it, in which her image, formed of white 
marble and clothed in brocade, is worshipped, 
especially at tho gmt bathing-festival held at the 
full moon of KArttika (Oot.-Nov.). 

Litkrators.— A. PAhrer, Monumantal Antiguitiet and In- 
aerivtiun§ of the Horth-weet Provineei and Oudh, Allahabad, 
1881, p. B ; IGl xU. (19U6J 1821. W. CBOOKB. 

GARLAND.— See Crown. 

GATE.— See Door. 

GATH AS.— See Avksta. 

GAUlSt (Skr. Gawfa, ’prepared from sugar or 
molasses,’ the name being possibly derived from 
the characteristic product of that region).— A 
ruined city, the site of the ancient capital ol 
Bengal ; lat. 24* 4' N., long. 88* 8' E. The ruins, 
known also by the name LakhnautI, or Laks- 
mapAvatf, are situated 8 miles £. of AngrezAbAa, 
or ’ English Bazar,* the chief town of the MAldah 
District of Bengal, and on the E. hank of the 
BhAglrathl, a streun which joins the Ganges below 
Gany. 

The city was not in existence in the time of 
Ptolemy ; but he indicates the site (M'Crindle, 
Ancient India iji deeerihed by Ptolemy, Calcutta, 
1885, p. 215). The Hindu history of the city is lost, 
save that it wai* the metropolis of the Hindu kings 
of Bengal, and .ill that is known ie that the name 
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was more etricUy applied to the eniroanding region 
than to the city itmf. In a.d. 1104, or in 1108 — 
the latter the date fixed by Blochmann {JASB 
xliv. 276)— it was conquered by the Muhammadans, 
and it was under them that it attained its inag- 
nifioenoe. The Portuguese historian, Faria y 
Souza, in the 16th cent, states that it containid 
1,200,000 inhabitants, and that its streets were so 
crowded that at religious festivals and processions 
numbers of people were trodden to death. It is 
now a scene of ruin, the destruction of the city 
being largely due to vandalism. 

'Then If not s vtllago, ucaroe s hoow in the district of 
M&ldsh, or In tbs lurroundiue country, that doss not bsar 
svidsnos of iMiring bssn partiuly oonstrucisd from its ruins* 
(lUvenshsw, p. SX 

The original walled city was probably about 10 
miles long by ^ mile broad ; but the environs ex- 
tended to 20 uy 3 or 4 miles, and it was surrounded 
by immense embankments faced with masonry. 
At present, the whole country within the forti- 
fications and for many miles round is wild, 
studded with numerous reservoirs, generally over- 
grown with grass and reeds, and abouncfing in 
alligators. 

^e chief religious buildings now standing oom- 
plete, or in a pi^tially ruined condition, are : (1) 
the pretty tomb of the saint Makhdilm Akhf Sirftj- 
uddin, who died in A.P. 1367, built in 1510 ; (2) 
an elegant mosque of embossed brick, known as 
J&n Jan Miyah, after a lady builder of that name, 
and dated A.D. 1634>5; (3) Sa'adullahpur Ch&t, 
the only ]ilaoe connected with Hinduism now used 
for the cremation of the dead; (4) Bftrahdw&rl 
(* twelve-gated '), or Great Golden Mosque, perhaps 
the finest monument of Gauy, 180 feet long, 80 
wide, with eleven arches on either side of the 
corridor, and one at each end (whence its name), 
built by Busain Sh&h, and completed by his son, 
Nu^rat Sh&li, apparently in A.D. 1526 ; (5) Qi^am- 
i-lwtil mosque, so called because it contains a 
stone bearing the impress of the foot of the 
Prophet, said to have been brought from Medina 
by Husain 8h&h, the sanctity of this relic having 
ensured the safety of the building, which is dated 
A.D. 1530 ; (6) the fine minar, or pillar, 80 feet 
high, which Ferguason (Bisi. of Indian and 
Easttm Architecture^ p. 550) dates between the 
years 1302-*1316 ; he considers it to be a jaya* 
atawhha^ or ‘pillar of victory’ ; but, according to 
Ravensbaw, it was erected as a place to call the 
faithful to prayer, and was probably built about 
A.D. 1487-0; (7) Tftntipara, or ‘the weaver’s 
mosque,* dated about 1475; (8) the Lattan, 
or painted mosque, beautifully decorated with 
encaustic tiles of vivid colours, of which Francklin 
(see Arch, Surv, Rep,^ 1902-03, p. 51 if.) says: ‘I 
have not myself met with anything superior to it 
for elegance of style, lightness of oonstructiou, or 
tasteful decoration in any part of Upper Hindu- 
stan ’ ; it is simposed to have been built by YQsuf 
Sh&h, AD. 1474-81 ; (0) the small Golden Mosque, 
better preserved than most of tlie Gaur ruins, 
which lias been called ‘the gem’ of the city; 
oblong in form and roofed with fifteen domes, 
supported by massive pillars of hornblende stone, 
of which the whole building is constructed. The 
inscri]>tion is obliterated, but it is known to have 
been erected in the reign of Husain Shfth (A.D. 
1404-1524). 

The series of inscriptions on the buildings of 
Gaur are in Tughra character, and in two of 
them the penmanship is described by Blochmann 
as unrivalled. They date from A.D. 1360 to 1535, 
and are most inniortant in fixing the ehronolo^ 
of the rulers of Bengal and as ilmstTationB of the 
piwress of Arabic caligraphy in the early oen- 
tnrm after the Hijra, or flight of the Prophet. 


Beproduotlons of these beautilnl works of art are 
given by Kavenshaw (p. 69 IT.}. 

The last king of the MusalmAn dynasty of Gaur 
was Flrtlz ShA ni. (a.d. 1532-7). It was eackisa 
by the Afgh&ns in 1537. From that time its decay 
began, and its ruin is said to have been coniploted 
by an outbreak of plague about 1575. But this 
story is discredited by Buchanan Hamilton, who 
states that the city was occupied from time to 
time by the Musalin&n viceroys of Bengal, until 
the capital was removed to UAjmab&l oy Bh&li 
Bhuja*. brother of Aurangzlb, after 1630, when the 
place was deserted. On the other hand, Hedges, 
Uovomor of the Englisli Factories, who visited 
the place in 1683, found the chief buildings stand- 
ing, and describe the ‘Pallace, wldcli has been 
(as appears by ye gates of it yet standing), in iny 
judgment, considerably bigger and more beautifiu 
than the Grand Beignoris Seraglio at Constanti- 
nople, or any other PaUace that I have seen in 
Europe ’ {Diary, i. 88). 

Litssatcre.— T he ehlef authority, on which this artioto It 
mainly based, is J. H. Ravenshaw, Os Huine and /n- 

BcripiitmM, London, 1878; Me also H. Beveridge. *Note on 
Major Fnmoklin*s Mannsoript Drscription of i3tWkv* JASB^ vol. 
Ixiii. pi. i. p. 86 fl. ; A. Cnaningham, Areiuwulopioal Heporta, 
XY. Bifl. ; P. Buehanan Hamilton, in R. M. Martht, 
BaMrnn India. London, 18^ Hi. (188.: J. Forgusson, l/isf. 
^ Indian and Baatam ArthiUeturt^ do. 180». p. Mf> ff. ; P. 
Parkes, Wanderinga qf a Pilgrim in Search itf the Piclureagw, 
do. 1860, il. 84 ff. : Diarp qf iTiiitam iiadgeat ad. Sir H. Yule 
(llaUuyt Boolety, 1887) ; IGt xU. (1008) IbOff. 

W. Crooks. 

GAUTAMA.— See Buddha. 

GAYA. — ^The name of a south-Gaiigetio District 
in the Bihftr Province of British India, and also of 
its chief town. The area of the District is 4712 
square miles, with a population (1011) of 2,159,408. 
It is bounded on the north by the District of Patna, 
on the east by the Districts of Murighyr and 
Haz&rfbftgh, on the west by Bh&h&b&d, and on 
the south oy the plateau of CliotA N&gpur. As an 
administrative area the Gay& Distnet is of late 
origin, dating only from the year 1865. Before 
that it formed part of the District of Bih&r, and 
the whole roughly corresponded to the ancient 
kingdom known as Magodlia (q.u. ). At the present 
day the District is codijkmm of two tracts — a 
northern and a southern — ^with very distinct ohar- 
aeteristioB. The northern half of the District,* 
together with the present District of Patna, is still 
known as ‘Magan,’ a corruption of ‘Magadha,’ 
and is well irrigaM and fertile. The southern 
half, which, looaOy bears the name of ‘ R&mgarb,’ 
is imperfectly irrigated and oovered with forest. 
Magan, or Magadha, received its Aryan civiliza- 
tion from the North and West, and was the area 
from which Buddhism spread over India. RAmgarh 
has received such civilization as it possesses mm 
the South and South-West. Although the religion 
has long disappeared, Magah to the present day is 
a Buddhist country. It is oovered with ruins of 
Buddhist shrines, and Buddhist images are fre- 
quently turned up in fields by the plough. Buddh- 
ism seems never to have penetrated Bamgayh. 
During the times of Magadha sovereignty that 
country must have been a dense forest, inhaldtiMi 
only by wild tribes and by a few solitary hermits 
— outposts of Aryan civilization. It is now dotted 
over with remains of rude forts which local tradi- 
tion attributes, and no doubt rightly, to the Kfils, 
or aboriginal tribes of Central India. In later 
years clearances were made by enterprising immi- 
grants from R&jputAn&, who were the ancestors 
of such BAjpfit families as those of Deo and 
Chandragayh. Magah is Buddhist, ancient, hikdily 
cnltivatM, and thickly populated. KAmgarh is 

1 The hoiituUtj llns nini cut Md west about ten railw aouUi 
of Oayk Town, and a mile or two south of Bodb Ouyh. 
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Hindu, modern, baU-cultivutod, and siMiTsely 
populated. 

X. Hietory.— It will thus: be seen that it is un- 
necessary to jnve any detailed account of the 
history of the District. The bistoiy of Mogah is 
merged in that of Mngmlha, of which the capital, 
cities, Kajngriha> <^nd Pau.Uputra, were in what is 
now Patna District; for farther information the 
reader is referred to the article Maqadua. No 
historical events of importance have occurred in 
ItAmgarh. 

a. General aspect of the District.— Prom the 
ChotA Nagpur plateau, which forms the southern 
boundary of the District, a number of ridges and 
spurs project into KOmgarh. These here and there 
attain to an altitude of nearly 1800 feet above sea- 
level. As one goes north towards Magab, the 
country becomes a plain, with a decid^ slope, 
averaging four feet to the mile, towards the north. 
Prom this plain there stand out numerous semi- 
isolated hills and ranges ; and, still farther north, 
8i)|iarate ridges and wholly isolated rocky peaks 
crem up at irregular intervals. 

* Iwe moat remarkable of theee long, low, outlying rangM Is 
the Oanjfte-Dliludte-Jethian range, which extends from near 
Bodh UayX north-eaatwards for a dfetance of forty mllee with 
only two breake, and rieee at the Handift Hill to a height of 
1472 feet. The other rangee seldom exceed lono feet, and few 
of the Isolated peaks are of any great height, the highest being 
the Hahir Hill (1(112 ft.> ... Of the other hills the moat 
notable are tbs BarSbar Ijilla. lying partly in tbs bead-quartars 
and partly in tha Jah&n&bftd aubdivialon ; the HaerS, Pahrft, 
and Chirk! Hills, tha BrtthtujQni Hill, which rises soma 400 feet 
above Oayh Town, the precipitous psak Kauwftddl, the Loh&l>ar 
Hill (1700 ft.) in the head-qiiarten subdivision, . . . and 
Sriniririkh in the Naw&dft subdivision.* l 

'Hiese hills have been mentioned in some detail, 
as mauy of them are intimately oonneeted with 
the religious history of the country. 

3. Sacred places.— Tlie interest of Gayt District 
depends entirely on the numerous sacred places 
that lie witliiii its boundaries, and upon its associa- 
tion with the religious history of India, or rather, 
of the greater part of Asia. Every Hindu is ex- 
pected to visit the town of Gay& at least once in 
iiis life, and there to make ofleringa to the spirits 
of his deceased ancestors. It was at Bodh GayS 
that Gautama became *The Buddha,' or *The 
Enlightened One ’ ; and this little village is now the 
most holy spot on the earth to something like a 
hundred aim forty millions of people.* 

4. Gaya Town.— The town 01 Gay ft, a muni- 
cipality with a population of 49,921 (1911), is 
divided into two parts, Old Gayft and l^fthibgauj. 
The latter was laid out in the end of the 18th cent, 
by a Mr. Law, then Collector, and possesses no 
arolia^logical intorest. The old town is built upon 
a rocky hill, separated from a nei{;hbonring hill, 
called Brahmitlnl (Skr. Brahmayoni)^ W a narrow 
defile, through which runs the road to Bodh Gayft. 
BrahiiijClni is a ])ile of blackened rock and boulders 
rising to a height of about 450 feet. The old town 
hill is not ho high, and has to its north the Murll 
and Bftm 8ila (372 ft.) hills, the new town lying in 
the plain between. On its east runs the river 
Phftlgfi. A great part of Gay a, therefore, lies in 
a valley, and, owing to the reflexion of the sun’s 
lieat from the black rocks by which it is enoom- 
passed, it is extremely hot and dusty.* 




Gayft, as being sacred to Brahmft,* or else in order 
1 QavA GateiUtr (1006), p. 8. 

s 80 holy !■ It that there are Tibetan Duddhliti who b^eva 
that It if no longer on earth, but is now In heaven. 

t The Ohincae pilgrim Uiuen Taiang (7th cent. a.d.) noticed 
thoae rooky hille of biaok atone, which tranelfttora liave turned 
into * a aombre valley,* and * aleeu daiigeroiia craga ’ (Beal), and 
*dark goupea and inacoemible cllffa* (Watters). The valley is 
really (Sr from aombra. It la all day under the biasing aun—aa 
one who haa lived in It for flve yeara can teati(y->aiid any actlvo 
peraoo can olimb the low hlila without difficulty, one 
gorge la black In colour, not aombre. 

4 8eo A'fn-f Ahhari, tr. Blochmaim and Jarrett, Calcutta, 
1870-04, 11. US. 


to distinguish the Hindu shrine from the Buddhist 
Bodh Gayft. Its sanctity and that of the country 
immediately surrounding it — the Qayd-h^tra — 
depend upon a remarkable legend in the Gayd^ 
m&h&tmya section of the Vftyn Pnritouu* The 
main oircnmstances of the story are as foUows : 

Thera waa an oatma, or demon, named Qaya, who wee a 
devout worehipper of Vleeu. Ue practieed aueterltiee till tho 
gode became alarmad at the power he wae aoqulring by hie 
accumulated merit. At Vifou^e euggeetion they approached 
him and offered him any boon he might desire. He asked to 
be made perfectly pure— purer even than the poroia gods. The 
gods granted the l»oon and returned to heaven. The rcsnlt of 
hla purity waa that every mortal who touohod or oven beheld 
him at once ascended to Brahms*! heaven. The rest of the 
universe, Indudlng hell, became empty, and Indra, Yama (the 
Regent of hellX end other minor deities all found their oooupa- 
tione gone. Headed by Drahmi, they again approached Viyou. 
Acting under his edvloe, they asked Oaya to elfow a aucrifloe to 
be performed upon hie body. He oonsentetl, and lay down, hie 
heed being where the preeeni Brahmjoni Hill it eltuated,* and 
hia feet extended to the north. They began the eaoriflee, but 
were aurprlaed to find tho demon still moving. Yama then 
brought a sacred rock from hie home and plaoealt upon Gaya's 
head. Tills rock is the preaent bill. He etUl moved. Then all 
tho gode eat upon the stone, hut, even so, they fhiled to keep 
him quiet Again they ap^led to Vinu, who, after un- 
auooeeafully trying the oxpraieut of eendlng an emanation from 
himself, came in ma own person. He first rendered the demon 
motionlesB by striking him with his mace, and then, with all 
tlie gods, sat upon tha atone. Oaya expostulated, saying that 
he would have remained quiet if Vimu had only asked him, 
without using the mace, ^e gode, delighted, again told him 
to ask a Imon. Gaya replied : ^ As long as the earth and tha 
mounuiua, aa long as the moon and the stars ahall last, so long 
may you, BrahmX, Vtfvu, and Siva rest upon this stone. May 
you, Devas, rest upon It too, and call this place after me 
the ** Oay&-kaetra,** extending over flve krolot, or ten miles, of 
which one kroia will be covered by my head. May therein 
abide, for the gcxid of mankind, aU'-ihe sacred pools on the 
earth, where man, by bathing and offering oblations of water 
and funeral cakea, may attain high merit (or themselves, and 
translate their anoestora, blessed with a happy salvation, to the 
heaven of BrahmA. As long as Vi^qu shall be adored by the 
learned, so may this place be renowned as the ** GayA-kfotra,** and 
may resort to it waui away even the sin of killing a BrAhmaqa.* 
Visqu and the gods granted this boon, proniTaing that the 
offering of funeral cakes (pimbii), and the performance of the 
fuueinJ ritee (irdddAa) in the GayA-kselra, should translate 
a hundred generations of anosstors and also the performer to 
the deBired haven. Moreover, by their worshipping Viqqu's 
feet he would obtain supreme salvation In the after life. 

Thin legend is evidently of oomparativeiy modem 
origin. In the Bigwda^ the name of Gaya appears 
only as that of one of the seers (X. Ixiii. 17, 
Ixiv. 10). In the MafUibhArata^ he is not an <Mwra, 
but a pious king (ill. xcv. and Til. Ixii. 11'.), who, 
amongst other acts, performed a sacrifice at Gayft 
(ix. 2205). Gayft is also mentioned as a holy spot 
remarkable for ito sacred fig-tree .{akyiya-vaia)^ 
a pilgrimage to whioh secures a large family of 
sons (ill. 8()75, 8305, xiii. 4253) ; but there is no- 
thing about any benefit secured to ancestors (for 
further references, see SOrensen, Index to the Namee 
in the MabObhAriUa^ London, 1904 fif., p. 303). In 
the BdnUiyana (n. evii.), however, Gaya is said to 
have chanted a hymn at Gayft, to the efi'ect that 
ft man should have many sons, so that one at least 
m^ go to Gayft and rescue him from hell. 

So far Gayft has been represented as a town 
sacred to Hinduism. We next find it mentioned 
in a Buddhist work, the JUt/ffa-viffom, dating 
perhaps from the commenoement of our era. It 
was sUll a Hindu town, and is described as the first 
plaoe visited by Gautama on his journey from 
llftjagn^i^ to Urnvilvft. He had been invitA there 
as a learned Hindu ascetic by certain householders, 
who received him with a cordial welcome. After 
his enlightenment it waa one of the first places 
that received his doctrines, and became the nead- 
unarters of the faith. If this acoount be tme, 
Gayft became a Buddhist town in the 6th cent. B.G. 
Fa Hian* (5th cent. A.D.) found it desolate and a 

1 Given In full hy BAJendnlAla Mitia in Buddha Gayft, 0 ff . 

S According toRAJendnlAU Mitre, p. 10, the true Gayd-rirta, 
or Oeye*e Head, is not the Brahmiuni. but the adjoining hill, 
on which the old town and the Viqqupeda temple have been 
built. 

* Beal, Buddhiat Records, 1. p. ixl. 
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desert ; but, when Hiuen Tsiang’ visits it in the 
7th cmt., it was a city strongly situated, but with 
few inhabitants. There were only about 1000 
Brfthmajm families, descendants of the originid 
saint. These Brfthmanas were evidently the an- 
cestors of the modem gayduf&lt to be described 
subsequently. It appears, therefore, that Gay& 
was originally a Hindu shrine witli a sacred iig-tree 
that granted offspring ; then it became Buddhist ; 
and finally, between the 6th and 7th centuries A.D., 
it again became Hindu, with the modern legend of 
the salvation-giving atura, 

Bftjendral&la Mitra* argues with great show of 
probability that this last legend is really an allegory 
of the triumph of Brahmanism over Buddhism. 
The ancient king of the MaK&bhdrata is converted 
into (curious contradiction !) a pions demon. As 
such ho devotes himself to austerities and protracted 
meditation, and at a later stage cultivates the 
highest parity. His mere touch suffices to cleanse 
mankind from the most heinous sin and to give 
them salvation. His crime is that he made the 
acquirement of salvation too simple and too 
summary. As suoii, to Br&hmanas he was a 
heretic of the characster that is assigned to the 
chiefs among the Buddhists. They were pious and 
self-mortifyixig, and devoted to penance and medi- 
tation, but they did away with the sacrifices and 
ceremonies of the Br&hmanas. The head -quarters 
of Buddhism were at Gay&, and the blow from 
Vmim’s maoe indicates force used when persuasion 
failed to attain the end.' *The rock of relimon 
was placed on the head of the infidel, and the mice 
of the gods kept it fixed and immovable.* Just ae 
bimpened elsewhere — at Purl, Bhuvaneiftyarl, and 
other Buddhist centres — ^the blessing of the gods 
sanctified the seat of heresy into a pnneipal sanctu- 
ary of the Brahmanical faith. Buddhist emblems, 
Buddhist shrines, and even Buddhist idols, were 
made sulmervient to Hindu worship. In the great 
temple of Old Gayft, the object of worship is a stone 
on which is carvM a representation of the feet of 
the Buddha. This is now the ‘Vi^nupada,* the 
footprint of Vi^nu, whom its worship is specially 
commended in the In fact, the 

sacred Bodhi-tree, the most holy object in the 
world to the pious Buddhist, and situated, not in 
Hindu Old Gay&, but at the Buddhist Bodh Gay&, 
has also been imide an object of Br&hroanioal cult, 
and a special prayer to be offered to it is contained 
in the same work.^ 

Whether the above theory is correct or not, it 
does not affect the ordinary pious Hindu, who 
sincerely lielieves in the literal truth of the legend. 
Since the 10th cent. A.D. ,' Gay& has been celebrated 
all over India as a giwat place of pilgrimage. The 
various shrines are in charge of a caste of priests 
known as gay&w&U. These claim to be descended 
from Br&limanas specially created by Brahmft on 
the occasion of the sacrifice on Gaya's body, when 
the then existing Brfthmanas refusM to accept the 
offerings. With five important exceptions, these 
priests preside over all uie ceremonies performed 
by the pilgrima There are altogether 45 vedis, or 
sfarines, at each of which the pilgrim, under the 
guidance of a gay&wdl^ has to make an offering, 
if he is poor, or harried, the list may be cut down, 
but it is abwlutely necessary that piwfeut should 
be offered to the spirits of the dead at tliree places 
—the river Phftlgft, tlie Vi^nupada temple, and the 

1 Boal, BuddhiH RwfrdM, U. 118 ; Watters. U. 111. 

t Buddha Oayd, 16 ff. 

> We know tbat, ehorUy before the time of Hiuen TSiang, 
Boddhinn had lullered muoh from the pereeeuUoo of the 
Hindu * 

4 The efte of the Visnufiada temple le almoet certainly the 
Mine as tbat of the etupo built Iqr Aioka on the place where 
the Buddha uttered the Pao^Yvn and other efitrae {Buddha 
Qayd, 19). 

9 Guifd Gomieer. 6L 


undying fig-tree {nkptyawtM^ which, we have 
seen, is the real old object of worship, dating from 
the time of the Mahdbhdrata^ Having finished 
iis round, the pilgrim offers to the spirits 

of his ancestors and a final gift to the gaydw&l, 
before whom he prostrates himself. The gayatM 
touches him on tne back, and blesses him with the 
word suphalt or 'fruitful,' assuring him thereby 
that his worship has been accepted. 

Five shrines visited by pilgrims deserve particular 
notice. These are Rftm Sila, a hUI close to Gayft 
Town on the north, Prot Silft (640 ft.), about 5 miles 
to the N. W., and three others of less importanoe. 
Although a visit to these forms part of the regular 
.our of pilgrimage, the priests in charge are not 
gffydwdh, out an entirely distinct order, called 
d/idmins. These shrines are devoted to Yama 
and to evil spirits. An offering at Pret Silft, the 
Hill of Ghosts, is enjoined, so that Yama may not 
beat and bruise the ghosts of the dead. Similarly, 
at K&m Silft, his hw-hounds must be worshippM 
that they may not bark and bay at the unhappy 
spirits.' So, also, for the other three shrines. Here 
apparently we have Brfthmanism covering with its 
mantle not Buddhism, but the aboriginal demon- 
worship. 

Litbsatubs OB TRS OatX Pimeimaob.— B uchsaan-HsiiiUtoa, 
Ths Uistonf, AntiquUitMt Topography, und Staiistiot qfBaslortt 
India . . . ooltatod from tho originai Booumonts at tho XJ. 
Bourn by Montgomory Martin, London, 1838, toI. t. p. 61 ff. 
(«hlB li B..|1 .*b mbs Fi 807'1816), edited ^ Mertln, commonly 
cited M 'Msrtiln'B Battom India ‘); Rftisodrsiils Mltm, 
Buddha Gayd, tho Bormitayo of Muni, Onknitte, 1878, 

p. Off. : 1.. S. S. O'Malley, OaaoUoor yf Oayd, Gaknitfca, 19^ 
pp. 59 It.. 814ff., 817 ff. 

5. Mi^iftbodhi. — Gayft’s chief title to fame lies 
in the famous temple of the Mahftbodhi (the Great 
Enlightenment), situated in the village of Bodh 
Gayft (G|^& of the Enlightenment, often miscalled 
Buddha Grayft), about six miles to the south of Gayft 
Town on the west bank of the river Nilftjan. Hero 
Is the Bodhi-druma, under which Gautama sat and 
received enlightenment. For nearly 2400 years this 
tree has been as sacred to Buddhists as the cross is 
to Christians. Pilgrims from all parts of eastern 
Asia have flocked, and still flock, to it; and its 
surroundings have been adorned with temples and 
monasteries by kings, not only of India, but of 
distant countries su^ as Ceylon and Burma. 

For an account of Gautama’s experiencos of tliis 
spot, referenoo may be made to the art. Buddha 
(vol. ii. p. 882). Here we shall confine ourselves 
to such facU as are necessary for the description 
of the locality. When Gautama visited Gc^ft as 
a Hindu ascetic, he passed some time on tlie Gayft- 
4lr9a hill, the modem BrabmiUnl ; but, finding there 
no peace, he went on, with his five disoiideB, t.o 
the village of Uravilvft, the modem Urftl, clone to 
Bodh Gayft. Here he passed six years in the 
most extreme aaceticism, and then, biMsoming con- 
vinced that tills was not the way to win the truth, 
he resumed the life of a mendicant, living upon 
aims, liis disciples deserted him, and he wandered 
forth seeking for the place where he should obtain 
perfect knowledge. On the way he met a grass- 
cutter and asked him for some grass. This be 
mread under a neighlionring plpai tree (a kind of 
fig, FicuB religiosa)^ and sat upon it, taking his 
famous vow that, though his body were to shrivel 
up, though his skin, flesh, and bones were to rot 
to nothing, never would he rise from the seat till 

1 Thill ffg-trsB must not be oonfuied with the Bodbi-tiee, 
which la s pipel tree, an altogether different kind of fig. Tho 
akoayaoata & a banyan tree. 

s Gayd Gauttoor, 71 ff. 

s According to Blocli, 141, the worship of this sacred tree can 
be traced back to very ancient times, long before the foundation 
of Buddhieni, and the Buddhists seleeteu it as the actual site of 
the Great Knlightonroeut merely on account of Ite previoM 
■anctity. At the same time, fiioch does not quratlon the 
Bnddbiet tnulltioii ee to the main facts of toe Buddiia's en- 
lightonmebt ooenniiig at UnivilvA. 
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he had obtained the true knowledge. Then oom- 
menced the atwaults of the Tempter* M&ra* and the 
long night vigil. Daring the first watch he com- 
pleted the meditation which enlightens the under- 
standing ; during the second he accomplished the 
meditation of ecstasy ; during the third, the 
meditation which has no object of thought— h 
simple, but absolute, concentration of the mind 
upon itself; and, lastly, during the fourth, the 
meditation which is devoid of all pleasure and 
pain, and is absolute knowledge.' 

The place where Gautama spread the grass, and 
on which he sat, was evidently the mud platiorm 
which to the present day is buut round the largest 
plpal tree in each village of North India^ where 
the elders meet, and where learned men discourse 
on religious topics. In later times it was called 
the Boani^man^* or * Seat of the Enlightenment,’ 
and in stUl later tradition it became the Vairdsana,* 
or * Adamantine Throne,* believed to be the stable, 
indestructible centre of the universe. The tree 
itself was the Bodhi-drumat or *Tree of the 
Knlightenment.* Gautama, now *The Buddha,* 
or *The Enlightened,’ on accomplishing his vow, 
remained meditating for seven days under the tree. 
His subsequent actions are described in ERE ii. 
882, and need not be repeated here. Suffice it to 
say that the remains of a cloister still exist which 
was built by Aioka over the place where Gautama 
is said to have walked up ana down for seven days 
in his first raptures of emancipation, and where 
flowers sprang up beneath his feet.^ 

6. The Bodhi-drunuL — A pipal tree universally 
known as the Bodhi-drumaf with a stone platform 
beneath it, identified as the Vajrdsana, exists on 
the west side of the great temple at the present 
day, and the question of tlie authenticity of the 
former naturally arises. The plpol is a quick- 
growing and comparatively short-lived tree, and it 
IS impossible that the present one should be the 
identical tree under which the Buddha sat. There 
i^ however, credible evidence that it is a descendant 
of the original Bodhi^drwma^ propagated by seed 
f rom generation to generation. Accoraing to rl iuen 
Tsiang,* that tree, or one of its successors, was cut 
down and burnt in the 8rd cent. B.c. by A4oka in 
his unregenerate days, but was miraculously re- 
stored from its ashea Overcome by the portent, 
the king worshipped it so sealously that he forgot 
to return home. The same night, in her jealousy, 
his queenhad it out down agam, but again it came 
to life. Safiftnka, the enemy of Buddhism, again 
destroyed it about the 6th cent, A.i>., but a few 
months afterwards PUrpavarma, the last descend- 
ant of A4oka, by pious efforts restored it to life, 
and in one nigbt it became ten feet high. He then 
built a wall round it, which Hiuen Tsiang saw. In 
18il, Buchanan- Hamilton* described how the tree 
in his time was in full vigour, but did not appear 
to be more than a hundred years old. Cunningham^ 
in 1862 found it in the last stage of decay, and m 
1876 what remained of it was blown down in a 
storm, and a seedling from it was planted in its 
filace. This is now tlie tree which is the object of 

> ihufelSa 39 ; of. lialUa-v»fCara, xxil. 

t LsKto-mafara. jeIx. 

■ Hluon TSIauff (UmI, II. 116 ; Watten, iL 114X 

« BmO. A. Oitenon, lo Proe. Aa Sot, o/ UBS, p. 62ff. 

The bsMS of most of the eloliter-plilan still exist in aitu, and 
not onlr do some of thorn bear masons* marks In tbs Aioka 
alphabet, bnt one supplies a missing character, that for A, not 
found elsewhere. 

• Deal, U. 11? ; Watters. IL 115. Bloch, p. 140, oonsiders that 
A4oka*s action In dsstrcmng the tree was due to his objection 
to tree-wonhip, which he considered to be included among 
those * despicable and useless rites ' that are* unproductive of any 
results,' and should be avoided. He also <p. 141) maintains iihalb 
MtiUtals deetruotion of the tree occurred In the couiee of a 
war with Purvavarmk, and that It was dictated by political 
considerations and not uscssHurlly by hatred to Budamsm as a 
religion. 

4]lartln1iifasCsni/niiia,L76 T if okdkodkf , 80. 


Buddhiat worahip. We bave already aeen that the 
BodM^druma is alao worshipped by Hindus as part 
of the Gayfi pilgrimage. When the new seeing 
was set up in the old site, another was planted a 
short distance off by J. D. Beglar, then in charge of 
the restoration of tlie temple, and allotted specially 
to Hindua. There are thus now two BodhMhrumas 
— one Buddhist, and the other Hindu. 

The legends of tiie miraculous reausoitation of 
the tree are no doubt to be explained by the simple 
expedient adopted on the last occasion, or by the 
method of dropping a seed into a hollow of the 
dead or dying tree. In the course of centuries, 
owing to inundations from the NilAjan river, the 
whole level of the ground has been greatly raised, 
and in 1880, Cunningham found, thirty feet below 
the present level of the VatriUana, two pieces of 
an old plpal which may well have been fragments 
of the tree destroyed by Sad&iika 1300 years before. 

7. The temple. — In the 8rd cent. B.G. the 
Emperor A4oka built a temple and a monastery 
close to the Bodhi tree at a cost of 100,000 pieces 
of gold. A representation of the temple as it stood 
in the 2nd cent. B.c. exists in a bas-relief of the 
Bliaroi tiupa in Central India. It was an open 
pavilion, supported on pillara. In the middle lay 
the Vajrdaanat immediately behind which was 
the tree. Nothing now remains of AAoka’s temple 
but the VaJrdMana^ a stone step of the entrance, 
portions of the foundations, the ruins of the 
cloistered walk, and a portion of the surrounding 
stone railings. The walk has been already referred 
to. The portion that has survived is nearly the 
whole row of bases of the pillars on the northern 
side of the walk, with a large fragment of what 
was probably one of the piUars. The bases of the 
southern row of pillars also exist, but are hidden 
within the foundations of the later temple. 

Much liettcr preserved is the famous so-oalied 
Atoka railing.' It originally consisted of sixty- 
four stone pillars connected by massive stone rails. 
It was altogether about 250 feet in length and 
surrounded the whole building. The pillars and 
rails are covered with sculptures, and several can 
be dated by the fact of their bearing inscriptions 
in the Aroka ‘Brahml’ obaracter. When, in 
later times, the present temple was built, the 
circuit had to be enlarged to about 620 feet, 
requiring double the number of pillars ; and the 
original railing was evidently rearranged and 
added to. The remains of 62 of the pillars of this 
greater enclosure are approximately m sUu. About 
half a dozen have been removed to South Kensing- 
ton and to the Indian Museum in Calcutta, and 23 
more, which until reoentiy have been in the various 
courts of the present Halva monastery near by, 
have been restored to their proper place round the 
temple.* The railing forms one of the oldest 
sculptured monuments in India. The pictures 
carved in the stone are of the most diversified 
oharaoter— spirited and often graoeful— and, oon- 
sidering their age, are in a wonderful state of 
preservation. 

Atoka’s temple fell into ruins from lapse of time, 
and we learn from a Burmese inscription found in 
the neighbourhood that a new one was built at a 
date not stated, but which Cunningham* fixes as 
daring the reign of the Indo-Scytliion kings in the 
2nd cent. A.D. This he considers to be the exist- 
ing temple. It was visited by the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa Hian in the 6th, and by Hiuen Tsiang in the 
7th century. The latter gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the building as he saw it, and this olosely 

I AooordiDx to Blooh, p. 147, the oldeot pUlois of this rsllinx 
dote from the middle of the 2iid cent. a.o., or o hundred 
jean after thetime of A4oka. It Iim hitherto been believed that 
the Bh&rhut Multaure repreienU ths original temple of Aioka, 
but Blooh^ 144ff.) does not agree. 

* Oa^d doMCewr. 66 ; Bloch, 142. ’ ifaAdSodii, SI. 
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agrees, even to the meaftnieinents, with what wa earned awaj by visiton aa memantoae of the 
have before na now.* He ^m> tells ns of hundreds birthplace of Buodhism. 

of HUpaa and ehaityaa with which the preeinots LmnuTUEB os MAiiUdDBL^Bttchaium- Hamilton, op. 
were crowded. ThesCy together with numerons Haitin'a EtuUm india^ m abovo : ilreSooL Swrtry itr /fidu^ 


visitors aa mementoes of the 


with trees to the north of the main bnilding. h»mtMahdbodhit9rfh»Qf§aiBvMldETmiUwndnthtBvM 
Thi. in the 11th cent, had fallen into ruins and 
r" rf ^ missions from Burma. . At 

the end of the 18th cent, came Mnaalm&n domina* The timvele or Fa Illan and Hluan TMang ebould abo be oon- 
tion, and the place became a scene of desolation, ■«**«*; The editiouemfeiT«l tpareS,Baal,5iw4n- iri^ 

' ' - * • neetmU vf th» WetUm World, bondon, 1884, tor both; and 

T. Wattere, On Yuan Chwang'i Travdi in India (ARMtitf 


although still visited by pilgrims. Cunningham 


believes that the holy troe and temple were, m ii.s.), do. 1904-Q6, lorHiuenTelangCYuanOhwaiigX 
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in first yean of 14th emt^.' At the end covered with sacred siwts, nearly all of great 
of 16th cent, a Hindu omtie foundid a ^fha, antiquarian interest, that only a Section of the 
OT Suva monaittery, doro to the temple. It was mon important eaa he mentioued hero. Amongst 
larc^ybniltfrom mteru^ taken from the rums, the Hindu soored places may he mentioned Hie 
and eaver^ volnaUe ee^pt^ have smro been temples of Deo, UmgA end Koncli. In Deo, which 
di^terred from its wdl. In ahont the ymir « nfimt 40 miles S.W. of Gayl Town, tliero U n 
yr abbot, received the fine temple built of out stone without cement, and 
^lam in which tte temnle etood, m ™t from .acred to the sun, dating from the 16Ui eentniy. 
the Emperor of I^lhi, Mubammad Shah ; and Six miles distant, at Uniga,* which was formerly 
Binoe then the toddhist slinne has Wn in the the head-quarters of the present Raja of Deo4 
possmon of Saiva ^etics, although Buddhist family, there is another very similar temple now 
pilgnms are freely allowed to come and worship, in ruins. It was built a.d. 1439 , and was dedi- 
^eir gif ts tong made to theumAanfA. In 1811, cated to the Vai^nava deities Jagannatha, Bala- 
BuchanM-Hamiiton* d^nbed it as ‘m the lost bhadra, and Subhadra. The temple at Konch, 


being drawn to the matter, in 1877 a celebrated 
Sansxnt scholar, Rajendralala Mitra, was asked 


the Moliabodhi temple. In general apjiearance, 
however, it is more m the style of the Deo and 
Umga buildings, and probably dates from the 


evident that the Burmese repairs were lieing done gracious Vlbim took this form to secure the 
without any regard for sroh^lpgicalfitn^. The 3amnation of heretios by leading them still 
GovernmTOt accordingly took the work of restora- further astray. Curiously enough, m this temple 
tion into its own hands, and completed it in 1894. there is a carvinir renresentinir the ton incarna* 


tion into its own hands, and completed it in 1894. there is a carving representing the ton incarna* 
This was carried out by J. D. Beglar, under the tions, in which the Buddha incarnation is omitted, 
su|ierintendonce of Cunningham. The work done the total of ten being made up by dividing the 
has been subjected to much adverse criticism ; but, fifth, or dwarf, incantation into two scenes. 


has been subjected to much adverse criticism ; but, 
in the opinion of competent judges, the toniplo has 
been repaired as ottectivoly and suocossfully as 
funds }>ennitted, and the site immediately sur- 
rounding it has been excavated in a manner which 
will bear comparison with the best modem work 
elsewhere.* 


About thirty miles east of Gay&, at 8it&marhl, 
there is a notable isolated boulder, in wiiich has 
l>een hollowed out a small chamber 16 ft. lung by 
11 ft. wide. The interior is highly pf>lislied, and 
contains several sculptures. It' is said to have 
been the residence of Slt&, the wife of Kftma 


As it now stands, the temple consists of a main Chandra, during her exile ; and here her son Lava 
tower, rising to a height of 180 feet, in the form of was bom. The rock-cavo was constructed for her 


a slender pyramid springing from a square plat- 
form, on the four comers of wliicli am similar 


by Vhivakarrnan, the architect of tlie gods, at the 
request of the poet YAlmiki, the author of the 


towers of smaller size. The outside walls have JUiwuyay.tn, Ho lived at the neighbouring village 
niches for the reception of statues, and access to of Bftrat. The wide high level ground near the 
the temple is obUmed through an eastern gate, boulder is said to have been the field of the battle 
supported by pillars, which opens into an an^ fonght by Lava and his brother Ku6a against 
room in front of the sanctum. ^ In the latter is the Rfinia*s army. This is not the only site connected 
principal image, a large mediaeval statue of the with the Rama saga. Some twenty miles to the 
Buddha. On an upper floor another chamber s.E, of Sitrimarhl Res the romantic Bingor valley, 
contains a statue of Maya Devi, his mother. Here, on the mountain of Sringirikh, was the 
Owing to the general rise in the level of the home of the saint ^iwa-Aringa. The legend 

country, the temple now stands in the centre of a regarding him is long and fantast*''-” 

great sunken courtyard, and one of the most In thisplMreitis suffiaenttosay thi 


great sunken courtyard, and one of the most In this plMre it is suffiSent to say that he ultimately 
interesting sights is the immense number of votive married Santa, the daughter of King Datoatha, 
atHpaa of all sizes, from actual small temples to and performed the sacrifice for his father-in-law 
little stone models hardly a foot high, with which that tonght about the birth of Rama, 
the surface of the latter is crowded. These are Por Buddhistical remains we may first mention 
only a smidl proportion of those dug up. Room the Barabar Hills, about 16 miles north of Gaya, 
oonld not ^ obtained for more. Several others Here there are seven artifioiai caves or cltombers 
are stored in a bungalow near by; and, before hewn out of the solid rock. Inscriptions show 
their removal was forbidden, hundreds were tliat four of them were excavated Atoka, and 
iSoOunnlngbun, Jfato&MlA{.18. Watten. whUt sdmltting three about 281 B.C. by his grandson Datoratha, 
tbs poniUlity of the two buildiiipi beinz the me, mtends for the use of OBCetics called Ajivikas. It has not 

^ definitely setUed who these people were. 

* Gayd Oaertiotri NL The Moount of ihe temple Immediately I > See KIttoe, In JASBe zvi. C1847] 666 end ItSd ; Etp. Jrek 
lollowinz ie taken bom p. 61 of the mme work. ' Sure. Jnd. xl. (1880) 140. 
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Thejr have been Hindu Vai^navas, or Jaine. j 
or Iladdhuita.* Most of the eavoH have lieen left ' 
in the rough, with the markv of the chieel still 
visible, but in one or two the surface inside is 
highly polished, and tlicre are handsome carved 
entrances. Near the Barabor Hills are Dharftwa^, , 
the site of the Buddhist monastery of Gunamatl, 
and the lofty KauwOilol Hill, at the foot of which 
lay the monastery of Sllabhadra. Both were 
visited by Hitien Tsiang in the 7th century.* 
R&jagpha, the old capital of Magadha, where the 
Buddha lived and preached fur many years, is jnat 
beyond the border, in the Patna District, but in 
Gaya there is the Jethian Valley leading into it. 
This is full of remains, and many legends of the 
Buddha are connected with it. The name is a 
corruption of Voftivana, or the forest of the stall', 
so called from a bamlioo staff which was used to 
measure the Teacher's body, and then took root 
and developed into a forest. Hiuon Tsiang has 
left a detailed account of the locality and of the 
associated legends.* 

The Kukkuliupfida Giri, or Cock*s-foot Hill, is 
another site mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang.^ Here 
Maha-Ka^yapa, one of the earliest and greatest of 
the Buddha's disciples, lies buried, the mountain 
having cleft asunder to receive him. Here the 
Saint sleeps, awaiting his resurrection, when the 
ooming Buddha, Maitreya, shall arouse him and 
cause nim to enter into nirvdtM. Three different 
places have been suggested as the site, and Stein’s 
identilioation * of the Hasrft Hill, about 12 miles 
east of Gay&, is the one whieh is now generally 
aooepted. There are many other Buddhist sites of 
finreat aruhmological and historical interest in the 
Distriot, regarding which reference must be made 
to the authorities c^uoted at the end of this article. 

Popular religion and folklore. — The popular 

igion of Gay& does not differ in its general char- 
acter from that of the rest of Bengal (see EJiE iL 
482 ff. ). Uneduoutod Hindus and Miisalm&ns alike 
have a whole pantheon of village godlings, ghosts, 
and malignant spirits, whom they worship, or, when 
occasion arises, exoroize. As for Hindus, the elas- 
tic nature of the orthodox form of belief allows all 
these to bo included in the religious system. There 
are praotioally no traoes of Buddhism, although the 
present writer, in the year 1891, found a few ignor- 
ant villagers in the north of the District who wor- 
shipped a certain ‘Baudh Deo' (Skr. Bauddha 
Deva), whom the educated olerks in charge of the 
census then being carried out identified with the 
Buddha inoarnatiou of Vi^nu.* 

We have seen (p. 183^) how Hinduism has ab- 
sorbed a part of the folk-religion of demon- worship 
into the ofiicial cult at Kam 8il& and Pret 8il&. 
On the other hand, the Buddhist images and broken 
sculptures which can be dug up in most villages in 
Magali have been utilized oy tlie common folk as 
idols, representing in each case any particular g(»d 
or goclling with whom the superstition of the finder 
wished it to be identified. As a gooil example, 
in the early nineties the writer discovered a line 
image of the Buddha buried in the ruins of Rftja- 
mriha. After cleansing it from the encrusted earth, 
he sent it off to his camp in charge of a village 

I Sm O. Biihlcir, in I A zx. US01] 301 ff. BObler, following 
X«m, oonsidered them to be Vaifneves; we, further, art. 
AJTViZAa K. B. P&thak (/A xll. [1012I 88 ff.) shows that 
Jains considered them to be Buddhists. D. K. Bhandarkar, with 
whom ths prssent writer agrees, maintains (JitASHo xxi. 
403 ff.) that they were a distinct sect, neither Buddhist nor Jain. 

I Beal, 11. 104ff.: Watters, li. 108f. lliuen Okiang nariatsa 
■ome interesting stories about both these places. 

9 Beal, U. 146 ff.; Watters, U. 146. Bee also M. A. Stein, 

* Notes on an ArelMSologioal Tbur in South BihAr,’ in JA xxz. 

[1001]01ir..81ff. 

4 Bwl. ii. 142 ; Watters, 11. 143. 

9 Loe, eU, 84-00. For another identlflcation, hv^ luklial OiiS 
Banerjl, In JASBs, new wr., ii. [1000] 77 ft. 

* Sm ths nmarks regarding the Konoh temple (above, p. 186*). 


watchman of the Dus&dh caste. When he himself 
returned to his camp in the evening he found the 
sculpture covered with a mess of oil and vermilion. 
On inquiry, he learnt that on the way to camp the 
watchman had made up his mind that it was an 
image of his tribal godling, had set it up on fwtte, 
anointed and worshipped it, and made oblations to it. 

Evil spirits, oalleci oAuf and d&hk, are worshipped 
with intent to propitiate. If properly treated, they 
are useful as field-guardians, strikin^^ with disease 
any one who pilfers crops under their protection. 
In the jungle-covered RAmgayh, suob spirits have 
a market value, and an q/Ad (Skr. upadhydya), or 
wizard-exorcist, will charge a good price for such 
a one safely shut up in a bandboo bottle and de- 
livered to a low-caste cultivator. Most of these 
maleficent spirits are ghosts of some one who has 
come to an untimely end. Sometimes they enter 
into and possess a man or woman, and the services 
of an ojhA are req aired to expel them. Of. Demons 
AND Spirits (Indian), vol. iv. p. 607^ 

Several of the castes worship deified heroes, each 
having its own. Thus, the &iogtftB worship Ban 
Siiigh ~; the DusAdhs, GoraiyA ana SAlhes ; and the 
GoAlas, Lorik. The last two are the subjects of 
folk-epics of great interest. Sallies was the gmt 
Master- Watchman, who conquered Cbuhay MAl, 
the corresponding Master-Thief. Dusodhs them- 
selves are usually either thieves or watchmen. The 
epic of Lorik is of interminable length, and his 
exploits were not eonfined to GayA. Ho was an 
Indian Paris who carried off a dusky Helen, and 
ultimately beoame a just and powerful ruler. He 
conqiierea SAlbes, here a thief, and ended his days 
at Benares, where, with the members of his family, 
he was turned into stone. He is also localized and 
sung of by GoAlAs in other neighliouring districts, 
such as SnAhAliAd, MirzApnr, and BaliA.^ 

MusalinAn villagers also have their own godlings. 
The most famous are the five Pirs, worshipped all 
over northern India. Those are, properly, tlie live 
Holy Persons of IslAm, — Muhammad, ' Ali, Fatima, 
^asan, and Rusain, — but practically they mean 
any five saints whom a man remombors or wor- 
ships.* All that is required is that a Pir must be 
a holy man, and that he has departed this life. 
Another MusalmAn saint of wide celebrity, ChAnd 
SaudAgar, is said to be buried at DariyApur PAr- 
batl, in the north-east of the District. The shrine 
at which he is worshipped is on the site of an ancient 
Buddhist stupa, probamy that erected by AAoka to 
oommemorato one of the Buddha’s miracles.* 

Other mythical personages are also worshipped 
by MasalmAns. Amongst them we may mention 
Shaikh Sadda, a sort of Aladdin, who found a 
wondrous lamp that controlled genii, and who lost 
his life through its misuse. KaiiiAlo Blbf, a female 
saint, who is said to have lived in the time of a 
Buddhist RAjA Kanaka, and regardinj; whom many 
wondrous miracles are^roport^, is sj^cial^ wr- 

ani^^usalmAns of both sexes resort to her shrine 
for exorcism or the cure of any disease.* 

More distinctly Hindu is the worship of Sul^u 
ShAhid. Both MusalmAns and low-caste Hindus 
pay adoration to him. His shrine is commonly 
close to a temple of the Hindu goddess Dovl, and 
cocks are offered in his honour tmore the worship 
of Hindus directed to her. Some regard him as the 
bodyguard, and others os the paramour, of Devi.* 

I For the story of S&lhes, see G. A. Orieivon, Maithid Chnsbh 
moCAy, (Moatte, 1882, p. Sff. For Lorik, see ArrA. JTUrv. /ful. 
Tiii. TSff. It is noteworthy that in the latter the principal god 
Is the old Aryan deity Indro. 

S R. Temple, UttmuU c/ ths PsmjAb. London and Bombay, 
1886, ii. 872 ; W. Crooks, >R. Anohabad, 1884, p. 129. 

9 ilreA. Aire. /nd. vili. 208 ff., xv. Off. 

4 Fbr Shaikh Boddti, see OayA Gaxsttser, 79. For the legend! 
of KamAlo Bibi, eee Areh. Surv. Ind, xvL 87 ff. 

9 Oayd Oaxsttssr, 80. 
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OnrniAb LimuTomi kmaboivc QatI DurrMor.— BucluuiaB- i 
Huniltoit, <m. HArtln** SatUm india^ m »boT«, voU t,, Lon- 
don, 1888: Ar^hmatogM Survt^ tf India, volt. {. lit. vtli. xw. 
wut xvl., Oalcttttn, 1871, 1873. 1878, 1888, ond 1888 (voL viti., by 
Boglnr, lofiMcUmy full of Infomtotlou. ond oonUinonn ImmenM 
•munt of fblklon); G. A. Grienon, ^otaf on CAo Duiriet qf 
0ayd, OoloutU, 1898 (tbo nutlior does not now nuUnUtn th« 
corrcctiiOM of th« eoouomlo ohnptem of thfai work, whioh ore 
out of dote) ; L. S. S. O’lfnllej, GtmtUer of GayA, m nbovo. 

. G. A. OttlBRSON. 

GAYATRl.— Sea HrMirs (Vedic). 

i 

GEHENNA.— See Eschatoumit. 

GEN IZ AH.— The name of the room in which 
damaged manoaoriptB of the Bible or other writings 
withdrawn from use are preserved, as well as a 
collective term for the writings ao preserved. The 
Bubstantive g^mzdh signifies properly the act of 
preserving, as nomen actionis to the verb gdnae, 
and occurs in the ancient Jewish literature which 
has been handed down to us only in the colloca- 
tion beth'^izdh, with whioh (in the meaning 
'treasure-house*) an old Tannaitic note explains 
tlie word yefydsin in Is 23'** (see Pesahim, 1186). 
Bith-g^niedh is the same as Aram, belh-ginein (Ezr 
6'^ 6'), from which the New Hebrew word beih- 
g*ndein is derived (occurring in many passages of 
the Bab. Talmud : S^bb, 106, 1056 ; Peeah, llOa ; 
Kethub, 1116; Sanhed. 104a, 100a). The verb 
gdnae means ' to conceal something,* ' to preserve 
carefully,* os one preserves things of value or 
treasures. In the HfiJakha (the tradition of re- 
ligions law) the verb is applied to descrilio the lay- 
ing aside and concealing of such sacred objects as 
for some reason or other can no longer bo used but 
may not be destroyed. In order to prevent such 
objects from being profaned, they must be care- 
fully concealed and preserved. In Uie instructions 
oil the subject, the expression used is ydn'sfn, or 
in the passive yigtfanez or tdiin (plural f^Untn) 
^•nizdh ('marked for preservation*). Besides the 
instructions of the llfll&kh& there ore also re|K>rt8, 
partly of a historical and partly of a legendary 
character, which — with the u.so of the verb gdnaz — 
relate of certain articles that they were 'con- 
cealed.* The liasinona'aiiM, when they purified 
the temple, concealecl the stones of the desecrated 
altar in one of the temple chambers (M. Middxdh 
i. 6) ; it is the same fact which is mentioned in 
1 Mac 4^. (According to Tosefta, Megilla iv. 15, the 
stones of the temple building which had liecome 
worn were concealed.) According to a tradition 
of a priestly family, there was a room in the 
temple where the sacked ark was concealed (M. 
Sheqalim vi. 1, 2). It was said that king Joaiah, 
in onler to prevent tlie ark from being carried 
away to Babylon, concealed it, and 2 Ch 35* was 
adduced in support of this view (Tos. So{a xiii 1 ; 
yiemta, 526, and elsewhere). In connexion wiUi this 
view it was also asserted that the tent of meeting, 
i.8. the sanctuary erected by Moses, was conceal^ 
at the building of Solomon's temple (Tos. So{a, ib,). 
According to tlie view expressed oy the Palestinian 
Jews in the writing at the beginning of 2 Mac (2*), 
it was not King Josiah, but the prophet Jeremiah 
(cf. Jer 3”), who concealed the ara, along with the 
tent and the altar of incense, and in fact hid tliem 
in a cave on the mountain (Nebo) which Moses liad 
ascended before bis death. In the same source wo 
read too (1**) that at tlie destruction of the first 
temple the priests, before they went into captivity, 
had concealed the fire of the altar. H ere the Greek 
word used (dvfrpv^v) is the same as we find in 
Apocrypha, and corresponds to the Hebrew ganoe. 

’ Tne information supplied by a well-known Tan- 
naitio reporter, Abba Saul, seems quite credible, 
namely, that a sacrificial knife, whiem had become 
notched and nnfit for killing the saorificial animals, 

, . . . .... _ -bboT ' 


the priests (Ze6dA(fii, 88a). In an old commentary 
on Lv 16** we are told that the linen gamieniK 
worn by the high priest on the Day of Atonemenc 
must be conceited and not used sgain on the next 
Day of Atonement (^t/m, /.c. 82r, ed. Weiss; 
Pesa^m, 26a, etc.). Tiie command to conceal is 
especially emphasized with reference to the written 
text of the Bible and the writing of the Divine 
name. Tliose copies of the Bible which present an 
abnormal form of letters, or in which the sections 
are not divided in the traditional way, or in which 
portions of the text which ought to be written in 
stiehoi are written ooutinuonsly and inversely, are 
to be concealed as well as those in the preparation 
of which the prescribed ink was not used or in 
which the Divine names were written in gold 
{Sifre on Dt ^ ; Bar. iihabb. 1036). It is also re- 
lated {Stgfherim i. 10) that the scribes ordered a 
manuscript belonging to a certain Alexander («.f. 
'the Alexandrians’), which had been shown to 
them and which had the Divine names written in 
gold, to be concealed. The command to conceal 
refers also to copies of the Bible which a heathen 
had written 456), to remnants of those oopies 

whicli had been eaten by cockroaches (M. Shabb. 
ix. 6), and to covers and holders whic^ had 
lieen used to preserve Bibles (Afegilia, 266). Many 
oilier objects of this kind which bod served a 
sacred purpose (lashmUhi grdushsha), aa e.g,, the 
bands of the phylacteries, were concerned (ib.). If 
a heathen oifer^ a beam of wood for the purpose 
of building a synagogue, and the dedication with 
the name of God was written on the beam, then 
the part containing the name of God most be cut 
out and concealed (Tos. Megilla iit. 15 ; "Arakhin, 
6a). The same iustmetion applies to stones on 
whioh the name of God is written (Mas. Sopherim, 
V. 13), to liandles of house utensils, or the feet of 
bedsteads on which the Divine name had been in- 
scrilied (Shabb. 616 ; "Arakhin, 6a). Other instruc- 
tions belonging to the casuistry of the I'annaim 
on this subject, as it meets us in the HftlAkha, are 
the following. If a wife suspected of unfaithful- 
ness refuses to drink tlie * bitter water tliat causeth 
the curse’ prescribed for her in Nu 5'**'*, then the 
roll on which the words of cursing are written (fF) 
must be concealed and not used on atiotlier occa- 
sion (M. So^a iii. 3). If the whole property of a 
eity which has gone over to idolatry (Dt 13^*''*) is 
l^ivcn up to destruction, tliezi the tenth of all that 
m founa in it as well as the copies of the Bible 
must be concealed (Sanhed. 1126). From the 
casuistry of the ’Amoraini we have the decisioii 
that a roll of the Fontateuch which had on 
every page (column) three errors must be hidden 
(Menafytih, 296). With regard to sacred books 
written in any other language than Hebrew, the 
Tannaitic tradition tolls ns (M. Shabb. xvi. 1) that 
they must be concealed. That is a command whioh 
is to be treated with the same oonsideration as the 
prohibition of the use of written translations of 
the Bible, which, in fact, remained only theory, 
like the prohibition of fixing the oral tradition 
in writing. But, as an ancient piece of evidence 
for that command, the instance of Gamaliel 1. is 
adduced (Tos. Shabb, xiv. 12; Bar. Shabb. 116a), 
who ordered a Job Targuni, which was laid liefore 
him as he stood on the temple mountain, to be 
walled into a layer of stone (nuibdk) which was 
just at the moment being laid. His grandson, 
Gamaliel II., after he had heard of the action of 
his grandfather, as he on one occasion read the 
JobTargum in Tiberias, caused it also to be placed 
in oonoealment (»6.). This double anecdote shows 
us, first of allf how this * concealing ’ of books was 
at times earned out, but also that the books so 
removed from use were preserved in other oopies, 
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forgotten. Regarding the intentional ‘conceal- 
ment* of individual Inioks of the Bible, we poeeeiM 
definite infonnatioii about the proiihecy of Ezekiel 
{Shabb. 136) and the writingH of Bofomon (Pro- 
verbs [Sbabb. 306] ; Qoheleth [i6., Lemticux Jiabba, 
c. 25 ad inti. Qoh. It. to T** and 11*]; lioth along 
with Canticles [Ahoth of It. Nathan^ c. i.]). In 
the iast-mentiuneii source (ed. Schechter, p. 2) the 
tradition held by Ablia Saul, theTannaitic teacher 
already rcforrcii to, is as follows : ' In the begin- 
ning people said that Proverbs, Canticles, and 
Kcrlcsiastes were ** concealed " (g'ndzfm), because 
t liey were only fictions and did not belong to the 
Holy Scrintures, and for tliis reason they ought to 
l>« concealed. It was the men of the Great Syna- 
gogu<* who first came and, by moans of their ex- 
planation of those passages of these bixiks which 
gave olfeuce, brought it about that they were 
again received among the sacred writings.*^ This 
tradition is tlie onlv one in which the expression 
g^nUzim ( A^iocrypiia) occurs as the term lor such 
writings as are no longer in use. King Hezekiah 
is praised for having concealed a ‘ book of means 
of healing * (M. PesfMim vi. 56a ; Berakh. 106 ; cf. 
•leruH. Hdnhed. 18*). liegarding the ‘Book of the 
( Genealogies,* which, acoordingto PesahimieOb)^ was 

* concealed,' see Soliechter in ISaepT xvi. (1005) 186. 
In relation to the Apocrjrpha of the OT, especially 
the Book of Siraoh, wliicii alone is mentioned in 
the Jewish traditional literature, there is no men- 
tion in the Tannaitic sources that it hod been 
‘concealed.* But the Amora Joseph (head of the 
scliool of Pambeditha, who died 333) speaks ex- 
pressly of the fact that the scribe (the old 
authorities) have ‘conc^saled* {gdn*til) the Book of 
the Son of Sira {Sanhed. 1006; see ExpT xvi. 
236). 

No iiarticnlars regarding the act-— how the 

* coD(*.ealttient ’ of sacred writings no longer in use 
and of fragments of the text was to be carried 
out— are contained in the traditions either of the 
Tannaini or of the 'Anioraim. Only a 4th cent, 
utterance of a Babylonian authority (Halm) is pre- 
served, according to which a Pentateuch roll, which 
through ago had become unfit for use, was concealed 
bv placing it beside a scholar in his grave. Another 
of the Babylonian 'Amoraim (A^a b. Jacob) re- 
marks in reference to this, in connexion with 
Jer 32‘*, that it was done by previously placing 
the roll in an earthen vessel (J/sgt/Za, 266). On 
the authority of these two statements, the follow- 
ing precept is accepted in the Codex of Maimonides 
{Mish. Torah, llUth. Sefer Torah x. 3) : ‘A Penta- 
teuch roll which has become old or unfit for use 
is to be laid in an earthen vessel and hurled be- 
side a scholar. In this consists its concealment* 


■ A large tent is erected In the oemetery ; eeveiml rows of 
chsire ere pieced before the tent, in the neighbourhood of en 
erection after the form of a holy ark. Into thie, after a eennon 
by the Rabbi, there are brought about two bundled sniall lacke, 
oontaining the writings whioh are to be buried. Then the right 
to take part in the burial le put up for auction among those 
assembled. Thereafter each carries ms sack, and lays it Into a 
grave which has been previously prepared. Then tne grave Is 
covered in, and receives later a monument with the ineomition : 
*• Gentiah of the year 19U1, Rustchuk/" 

Regarding similar burials of the contents of the 
Genizah in the Jewish congregations of the East 
or of North Africa, see JB v. 6l8. 

The instruction to bury the Genizah was, how- 
ever, not always or in all places carried out. 
And BO the Genizah has been preserved which in 
our day, like a real treasure-house, has disclosed 
its riches in precious remnants of the ancient Jewish 
literature — the C^nizah of the ancient Ezra syna- 
gogue in Cairo. It was discovered in 1864 by the 
learned Jewish traveller, Jacob Saphir (see his nook 
of travels. Ebon Happir, Lyck, 1866, p. 216), who, 
however, had no idea of the importance of his dis- 
covery, and took with him only a few worthless 
leaves. Klkan N. Adler, too, wlio in 1888 visited 
the synagogue, did not succeed in getting the 
Genizah o]^ned. A. H. Sayce was the first who 
succeeded in securing a considerahlc amount from 
the CTairo Genizah, after a part of the contents of 
the same had in the meantime, on the occasion of 
the synagogue iindergoing repairs, been taken out 
and bnricul. This circumstance brought it about 
that, even before the whole Genizah was taken 
out by Schechter, many parts of it were offered 
for sale in Egypt. Among the {larts purchased by 
the learned sisters Mrs. liewis and Mrs. Gibson 
wa.H that fragment which was recognized on 13th' 
May 1806 by Schochter's acuteness as belonging 
to tlic Hebrew original of Sirach, and thus in so un- 
exjiected a way prepared for the rediscovery of this 
orifrinal. It was Schechter, too, who in 1897 went 
to Egypt, and, being authorized by the Jewish 
congregation there, removed the whole Genizah 
from Cairo, and brought these fragmentary mann- 
Boripts, whose value cannot be overestimated, to 
Cambridge. Under the luarne of the ‘Taylor- 
Schechter Collection ’ this unique collection is now 
the glory of the Cambridge university Library. 
Many ports of the Cairo Genizah, some earlier, 
and some later, came into other public libraries, 
particularly the Bodleian in Oxford, as well as into 
the hands of individual soholars and collectors in 
Europe and America. 

The whole riches of the Genizah fragments will 
not he fully discovered till the Taylor-Scliechter 
Collection has been completely catiuo^od. It is 
expected to cast a new light upon largo aeportments 
of Jewish literature, and to increase in on unusual 


{jfntsatah). This has been verbally carried over 
into the Codex of Joseph Karo {Yoreh D^oth, ch. 
282.1 10). 

The priictice of the Jewish congregations had so 
develo[»ed that not only Bible manuscripts (and in 
later times printed Bibles) whioli had become unfit 
for use, hut all Hebrew writings or fragments of 
these, as soon as they were nsmess, were brought 
to Mme room or other in the synagogue-building 
which w*aM diflicult to reach, and in this way pre- 
served from profanation. Since the special aim 
here in view was to protect the Divine names con- 
tained in these hidden writings, the whole of the 
latter came to be called Shembth ( * Names,* t. c. Divine 
names). From time to time the contents of the 
(^nizah, in accordance with the instruction men- 


1901 (p. 103), there is an article on the 
bnr 3 ring of the Genizah which took place in 
Rustchnk (Bulgaria) in April of the same year ; 


demree the material for the history of the literature 
and the cuJtnre of Judaism. The portions of these 
fra^ents which have already been published show 
us how they are fitted to enrich and deepen our 
knowledge. The discovery of the Hebrew Sirach, 
which was due to them, has already been men- 
tioned. The fragments are particularly rich in 
literature of the Gaonitio period, both in Hebrew 
and in Arabic, some very important pieces being 
extant. A great deal coming irom Saadya himselL 
or relating to him and his time, has been published 
by Schechter, under the general title ' Saodyana,* 
in the JQB (also published separately, Cam- 
bridge, 1903). This periodical has, since the year 
1896, given us very remarkable and interesting 
selections from the (^nizah fragments, wime- 
tiines with facsimiles, and incln^C[ specimens 
of the handwriting of Moses Maimonides. With 
regard to the Arabic portion of the Cairo Genizah 
in Cambridge, H. Hirschfeld commenced in Janu- 
ary 1903 {JQB XV, 167 ff.) to publish immensely 
valuable communications. From his introdnotory 
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remurka on this {MUt of the Cairo Genizah the 
following details, indicative of its contents, are 
enpplied : 

*luniahly Mtlmsted, they (the Anblo tnfmeDti) oooat sboat 
lt,000, mostly written on psper. but meny (about one-fourth) 
on vellum. ... At first Bigot It seemed eavissbie to divide 
the whole mess Into two Imrge sections, vis. those written In 
Hebrew ohemcters, end those written In Areblo script . . . 
The following is en elphebeticsl Ifsi of subjects esoerteined up 
to the present: Astronomy end Astrology, Bible (text, trensle- 
tlon, end oommenterles)fBUloend Aooounts, Oslender, Children's 
exercises, Cuflc pieces, Documents. Dreenu (InteiiiretetloB of). 
Fiction, Geogrephy, Oremmer, History, Homilies, Legends, 
Letters, Lexioogre^iy, Uturgy, MftsdrSL, Methemetlas, Medi- 
cine, Midresh, Moheiumcden Tradition, Neturel History, Philo- 
sophy, Poetry, Polemios, Polite Literature (AdabX Proverbs, 
^bb&lfth, Qsreiies, licMrfin, Response, Qfiflsm, Thimud end 
Bebhinics.* 

To complete this list, we call attention to another 
remark in Uirachfeld’s introdaction, that among 
the Arabic fragments of the Cairo Genizah tliere 
are many containing Muhammadan texts in the 
Hebrew script as well as Hebrew texts in Arabic 
script. Thin shows us to how great an extent the 
Jews of Egypt — ^from whose midst the greater part 
of these fragments lias come — had adopted the 
Arabic culture of their enviroiiineut. 

Apart from the MBS fragments, which for the 
most part were brought to Cambridge, tliere are 
also in the Cairo Genizah fra^miente of very ancient 
Hebrew printing, from whimi im|ioTtant informa- 
tion was gathered as to the history of Hebrew 
typography as well as contributions to Hebrew 
bibliography. Elkan N. Adler reriortB, os a result 
of personaJ observation, on the (ienizahs of some 
other ancient synagogues (Feodosla in the Crimea, 
Bukhara, Teheran, Alepiio), in art. *Gonizali,’ in 
the JE (v. 613). 

LmHunnuL^Iu sddltion to the literatura mentioned through- 
out the srt., reference may be made to Marcus Jastrow, 
IMLianary if thf Tarf/umim, lioudoii and New York, 1886- 
1B03 ; J. Levy, UfauhebniiaehM und «haldiii§eket Wortgrtmeh, 
Leipzig. 1876-89. W. BACHSR. 

GERMAN CATHOLICISM.— See T>kut.scii- 
Katholiuihmus. 


GERMAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH.— 

See Protestantism. 


GESTURE. — Boo Hand, Head, Symbols. 

GHAIR MAHDi.— ‘Ghair Mahdl’ (lit. ’not 
[expecting a] Mahdl ’) is the name given to those 
sectarian groups in Indian Islam whose adherents 
believe that the Mahdi {g,v.) — the promised 
Messiah of the Mnslims — has already come, and 
that, accordingly, the hopm which centre in the 
faturo advent of such a Divine messenger are now 
groundless and futile. Thus, in the District of 
Sihrman, Baluchistan, there still survives the tradi- 
tion of an Indian Mahdl, Muhammad of Jaunpar, 
who, it is said, appeared about the end of the 15th 
oent., was permuted and expelled from India by 
the orthodox, and, after many wanderings, died 
in the valley of Helmend in 1505. In contrast 
to the orthodox — the Namasl, «.e. those who ob- 
serve the traditional go/df -ritual— believers in this 
Mahdl call themselves * DhikrI ’ i.e. those who give 
preference to a kind of dhikr for the gafdf . Another 
sect of similar character is called *D&*ire w&le’; 
they live in the province of Mysore, and their faith 
is liound np with a Malidl who a]9peared over four 
hundred years ago. In the * night of destinv’ 
{tailat(d-qadr), hallowed in Mnriim tradition,— the 
^th of RamadAn, — they erect a stone-circle {dd*ira, 
* circolar wall *), within which they perform their 
pecnliar ritoal ; and it is from this ritual of the 
da*ira that their distinetive name is derived. 


These Ghair-Mahdl sects displiw an intensely 
fanatical spirit towards orthodox Muslims, and, in 
fact, regard them as unbelievers. Their cr^ ends 
with the words : * The ImJUn Mahdl has come and 
has gone away ; whoso helieveth not this is a kafir 
and they find suprart for this article in the kaaUk* 
saying, man kadhdhaba bi-l>tnahdi ftMod ho^ara 
(*he who denies the Mahdl is thereoy an nn- 
oeliever’). Sell is undoubtedly right in holding 
that the Mahdist pretensions of the 16th cent. 
A.H. were an outcome of millenarian expectations, 
and purported to be a fulfilment thereof. The 
rise of tlio sects whit h thus stigmatized all other 
MusUiiis as heretics is the subject of a /aftsd, given 
by Ibn (lajar al-Haitami (t A.H. 973s=A.D. 1505) 
against them, in which he called upon the Muslim 
authorities to take drastic measures against their 
adherents. 

Litssatuml— G. A. Herklots, Qatioon-s-Jufom, or Thtt Cuo* 
toviui ^ the MoomUman* in tnaia Moclnw, 1868, p. Z59 ; B. 
Sell, ThM Faith qjT I^ondon snd Madras, 1907, p. 110; 

Arstes dumonds mustdinan, v. 119001 142 ; 1. Goldsiher, Vorlss- 
unpon Uber d. /stom, HeidoUierg, 1910, p. 2681.; Ahmad 
Shihab al*dfn Ibn Hajar al-HaitamI, at^Fatdwi ol-bodlMiga, 
Cairo, Maimaniya Press, 1807 (a.h.X p- 27 ff. 

1. Golhzihkr. 

GHATS.— See Brnakrs. 

AL-GHAZAL1.— See Ethics (Muslim). 

GHEBERS.— See Gabars. 

GHOST.— See Demons and Spirits, Doubles. 

GIANTS. — At the present day there is no 
human race of 'giants,* taking that word to de- 
note men greatly alrave the average human 
stature. There are, indeed, families or groups 
of exceptional height. In his AnihroptHogtccU 
History of Ewrope (Paisley, 1912, p, 168 f.) John 
Beddoe observes, selecting Scotland as the home of 
the tallest Euroj^ans : 

*Ths men of tlis Merse are among the finest In Britain. Prob- 
ably ths average stature Is about b feet 9 inchrs (17fi2 milli- 
meters) : the fishsrmen are not so tall os the |ioasantry, but 26 
of the latter, of pure local descent, who were measured and 
weighed by Dr. Oborles Stewart of Ohirnside, yielded the re- 
markable average of 6 feet 101 Inohes in stature (1784 mllll- 
metersX snA IB^ pounds in weight. Hers ths weight exceeds, 
though the stature falls thort of, the huge proportions of the 
men of Balmoclellan In Upper Gallowsy, who as yet, 1 believe, 
hold the record os to stature among oil tested oommunltiss in 
Europe.* 

As Beddoe places the average height of the 
Balmaolellan men at 5 ft. 10*46 in., or nearly 
1790 mm., that may be taken as the highest 
stature of any race in Europe— leaving out of 
consideration the exceptional cases of individuals 
whose height is greatly above that of their kins- 
men. Prohably, also, the figures just quoted re- 
present the maximum average neight of any 
unman family. The Tehnelches of Patagonia, 
although long regarded as of gigantic stature, are 
now ascertained to possess an average male height of 
5 ft. 10 in., or 1778 mm. Some individuals among 
them are os tall as 6 ft. 4 in., or 1930 mm., but the 
same thing can be said of other races. The state- 
ments made by Bourne cannot be qnite ignored, 
but the subsequent information Bupplied by more 
accurate observers points to exaggeration on his 
part. He thus describes the Patagonian natives : 

* In person tbw ars large ; on first sight, they appear absol- 
utely gigantic. Thsv are tidlsr than any other raos I have seen, 
tbougn It Is Impossible to give sny soeurate deserlptlon. The 
only standard of measurement 1 hod wss my own height, which 
Is about five feet ten Inohes. 1 could stand very easily under 
thearme of many of them, end sU the men were at leoet a head 
taller than mywiAt Their avenge height, 1 ehouJd think, ie 
nearly elx and a half feat, and there were epedmene that were 
little leee then eeven feet high.'l 


i The Qiantg of Paiagonia: Captain Jloicms'e Aceownt 
CapHvitp amtnuM the eaUraardinanf Savagu of Patagonut, 
London, 1868, p. 88. 
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It is possible that at the time of Bourne’s captivity 
(1849) a sub-di vision of the Tehuelches contains 
a larger proportion of tall tnon than can now be 
seen in any Patagonian trilie. His statements 
are very explicit* and he undoubtedly indicates a 
race exceeding, by Hcvcral inches, the Balmaclellan or 
n renortecT to us bv Beddoe. even if some of i 


ing a happv combination of elemental forces. On 
the other hand, it is sometiines maintained that 
giants and dwarfs, of healthy body and mind. 
Illustrate the atavistic tendency ancl actually re- 


present a remote ancestor belonging to a very tall 
or a very small race. The probability of a race 


allowance is made for exaggeration on the part of 
Bourne. Tn any case, however, the alleged stature 
of those Patagonians is not so much above that 
of normal Europeans as to entitle them to be 
seriously s|ioken of as 'giants.’ Nor is there any 
other human race, existing at the present day, 
which has a greater claim to that title. 

There are, however, many individual instances 
of ahnormaJ height in modem times. The case of 
the Riissian giant Maohnov, who was exhibited 
in Ijondon in 1905, is iiorhaps the most striking. 
Although a well-made man, and free from the 
nhyslciiT defects which often accompany * giantism,’ 
Machnov’s stature reaches the amazing height of 

9 ft. 9 in., or 2819 mm. A famous instance in the 
19th cent, is that of Chang, the Chinese giant, who 
was 7 ft. 9 in., or 2363 mm., in height. Like 
Machnov, Chang was in all other respects normal, 
in mind and biMy. The same cannot he said of 
the 18th cent. Irish giant Magrath, whose great 
height (7 ft. 5 in., or mm.) was due to disease. 
Magrath lived only to the age of twenty-four, and 
he had tlie feeble intellect and figure assooiated 
with ' giantism ’ regarded as a disease. 

In hiR fiook on Oiants and Dioarfa (London, 
1868). Edward J. Wood gives numerous cases of 
individuals of giant stature in the jiast. Thus, 
he refers to John Middleton, who was horn at 
Hale, Lancashire, abont 1672*1578, and who was 
commonly called ' the Child of Hale.* Middleton’s 
height was exactly the same as that of the 20th 
cent. Russian Machnov, 9 ft. 3 inches. His 
portrait is preserved in the library of Brazenose 
College, Oxford. Then there is a painting by 
F. Zucchero in Hampton Court Palace, represent- 
ing a native of the I^w Countries who was a 
household servant of Elizabetli of England, and 
whose height was 7 ft. 6 inches. Con tern jrarary 
with him was a Piedmontese seen by Martin del 
Rio at Rouen, in 1672, who was 0 feet high. In 
1581, Stow records in his Chronicle a Dutchman 
whose height was 7 ft. 7 inches. 

* Johsnneii (loropius Beouiut, phyiidMi to the eistor of the 
Emperor Charles in hli Antwarpianae (1600), mud 

de Gigantamaehia, atteets that he saw a youth nearly 0 feet, 
and a man almoet, and a woman quite, 10 feet in heignt. The 
man lived within a few miles of the author's own residence in 
nandere* (Wood, p. 04). 

In considering the possibility of a woman quite 

10 feet in height, one must keep in view the 
following statement : 

* 8 tr 5 pe In his MetntniaU tells us that giants wers introduced 
Into May gamea, and that on May 20 th, 1656, there wae a game 
In St. Martin'e*ln>the*FleldB (Ixmrlon) with, among other amuse- 
nants, giants, which were In fact men on stilts' C^ood, p. 04). 
This suggests an easy explanation of the great 
stature of the woman referred to 1^ Becanus, as 
well as of many other nominal 'giants.’ Never- 
theless, it will not explain every instance. There 
is no reason to suppose, for example, that John 
Middleton, whose port.rait is preserved in Ox- 
ford, was anything else than a real giant; and, 
although his height was immense (9 ft. 3 in.), it is 


although his height was immense (9 ft. 3 in.), it is 
exactly parallel^ by that of the existing Rnssian 
giant Machnov. 

With the exception of Magrath, the mants here 
eited appear to have been quite hoollJiy people. 


With the exception of Magrath, the mants here 
eited appear to have been quite hoollJiy people. 
Their great stature was not, therefore, the result 


of disease. To what cause was it due ? The usual 
explanation is that inch abnormal stature is merely 
causcwl in the same way as any other exceptional 
development in the animal or vegetable world ; 
that is, by a favourable environment accompany- 


Th. ^Zell, woo, indeed, is so firmly convinced 
upon this point that he considers it beyond dispute, 
lie argues that, assuming the races of average 
height to represent normiu mankind, the foot that 
dwarf races nave existed makes the hypothesis of 
giant races a necessary oomplement. He points 
to the discovery of dwarf skeletons alongside those 
of a larger race in the Neolithic station at 
Bchweizersbild in Switzerland; and with these 
might be compared the skeletons found in tiie 
caves at Mentone, some of wliich represent a 
stature of from 6 to 7 feet, while others, of a very 
difierent racial type, show an average height of 
4 ft. 6 indies. Zell farther argues that, just as 
the folk-tales concerning dwarfs are now found 
to have a substantial basis (although with a 
superstructure of fantasy), so the traditions of 
cannibal giants ore traceable to an actual race 
of men of primitive type who practised anthro- 
pophagy. ‘ 

There is, at any rate, no doubt that a lielief in 
the former existence of a race of giants is very 
wide-spread, indeed world-wide. It is qust<e pos- 
sible that the origin of this belief dates from the 
time when two riuies of markedly different stature, 
such as those of the Mentone caves, were closely 
associated together. The memory of tlie tall race, 
whose stature might be increasingly exaggerated, ' 
would live on among the smaller race, and thus 
form the basis of many wild and im]>oHslble tales. 
In some cases, however, the tales are not radically 
incredible. A critical examination of various 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin stories of giants seems 
to disclose nothing more wonderful than oxception- 
ally tall or strong men. 

* (hio Highland giants were not so big but that their conquerors 
wore their clothes/ observes J. P. Oampbell, with referonoo to 
the famhainan of Gaelic legend ; * they were not so strong 
that men could not beat them, even by wrestling' (/*opttlar 
TaUaefthe Wut HighlandSt J^indon, 1860, vol. i. |i. xeix). 

Here there is no indication that the 'giants’ in 
ouestion were even taller than their opponents. 
Another Gaelic name for 'giants,’ aamhanaich, is 
similarly pointless, so far as regards stature. The 
word aamhajMkh is derived mm aatnh, a fetid 
odour, and the people so designated obtained this 
name on account of their malodorous habits. 
J. G. Campbell records a West Highland story of 
a certain Tuairisgoul M6r, whom he describes as 
'a giant of the kind called samAanaieS— that is, one who lived 
in a oave bv the sea-shore, the strongest and coaisest of any.' 
He adds: *It Is a common expression to say of any strong 
offensive smell, mkar^hadh s na aamhanaieh, **it would Uu 
the giants who dwell In oaves hy the sea."'* 

Now, MoAlpine, in his Gaelic DicHonanry^ translates 
aeamhanaich 1^ * savages,’ and quotes a proverbial 
saying in which tlie word is introduced with this 
meaning — 'you would frighten the very savages.* 
We have here a word, therefore, which in the 
opinion of one scholar indicates a race of malodor- 
ous savages, without any reference to stature, 
while another scholar understands that these 
savages were giants. Even the latter term, how- 
ever, does not necessarily imply great stature. 
The large block of stone in the imand of Hoy, 
Orkney, which bears the popular name of 'the 
Dwarne Stone,’ is so called because it was believed, 
according to one version, to be the home of a 
dwarf. But a writer of the year 1700* states that 

iSes ZeU, PUypkam s4n GoHUa, Berlin, 1001, pp. 0 

■ The SeoUiah Cettie JRsvfSw, Glasgow, 1886, pp. 02 sad 140 f. 

s John Brand, DaaeripUon qf Grknai/, ets., reprinted at Bdin- 
hurgh, 1888, p. 08. 
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* the oommon tradition among the people is that 
a mant with his wife lived in Uiis isle o* Hoy, who 
had this stone for their castle.* As the hoflowed* 
oat chamber, or bedroom, in which this giant was 
supposed to lie, is only 5 ft. 8 in. long, it is obvious 
that the word * mant ’ did not convey the idea of 
a person of tall stature, in tlie minds of the 
common people. A similar problem is presented 
by the Gaelic word famhair^ or fmnhalrt which 
tl. F. Campbell and other translators of Scottish 
Highland tales render the English word ' giant.’ 
But O’Reilly, in his Irish Dictionarv, defines it as 
‘a pirate, a sea robber, a giant.’ The Irish forms 
of tlie word are /omAor, or fomor, with plural 
/omori. Sir John Rhys speaks of 

* tbs /omsK, so well known In Irish logsnd, which, however, 
does not always represent them as giants, but rather ss mon> 
sters.* He further ststes: *1 remember hearing, however, 
years ago, a mention made of the fomhoraigh (an alternative 
spellins), which, without oonveying any definite allusion to 
their stature, associated them with sabtenanean places. An 
undergraduate from the neighbourhood of Killorglln, in Kerry, 
happened to relate In my hearing how, when he was exploring 
some uudermund raths near his home, he was warned by his 
fathei^B workmen to beware of ihs/amhora^h.* i 

When it is understood that the dimensions of the 
underground structures referred to are often so 
low and narrow that large men have difliculty in 
entering them, it will be seen that here, again, 
we have the idea of * giants ’ whose stature did not 
exceed that of medium-sized men. In modern 
Gaelic the word famhair (literally, * mole-man,’ 
or 'mole- fellow ’) is used to denote a mole-catcher, 
famh signifying 'mole’; and it is not unlikely 
that, in tlie old legends, it was a contemptuous 
nickname, given to a race of 'mole-men,’ the 
builders ana occupants of the underground dwell- 
ings, of which numerous specimens are still extant 
in Ireland and Scotland. Be this as it may, the 
foregoing references show that in Scottisn and 
Irish trimition 'giants’ are frequently noted, not 
for their great stature, but as being pirates, sea- 
robbers, cave-dwellers, savages, and ofFensively- 
smelling people. Cf. art. Gklt.s, iii. 281. 

That giants were regarded in some vajrae way 
as abnormal is further indicated by Teutonic 
references. The Old N orse iot unn or jotun, Swedish 
jdtte, Anglo-Saxon eofen, Scottish etin or ettin, 
represents a Ijeing whose attributes are only partly 
human. In the translations of the Scamlin avian 
Eddas, where the jotuns occupy a prominent place, 
their name is usually rendered by 'giant* (Lat. 
gi^rts). Like the Irish /omori, they are associated 
wdth subterranean building. *JStenes bi old dayn 
had wrought it,* was said of the underjurruund 
house wherein Tristan and Isolde lay (Trisirem, 
3, 17). Grimm states that the Jotvn, 'when at 
rest, is good-humoured and unliaiidv, but, when 
provoked, gets wild, spiteful, and violent’ (il. *530). 
The jotun-m(f]ier^ or rage of theyof«n.v, is strongly 
suggestive of the ' Berserk-fury.* Grimm further 

S ointsout (iv. 1441) that one passage {Saem. 55a) 
escribes thejfofun as a pithecoid lieing, ^Attrunnr 
apat simiarum oofpiatuB.* The Red Etin of 
Northern Scotland is similarly remembered as a 
savage cannibal, scarcely human. Under other 
names, tlie ' giants * of Teutonic and Scandinavian 
tradition are intelleotnally inferior to men. Gothic 
tutnbo, ' giant,* being translated by Latin stupidus. 
From many sides, therefore, there are indica- 
tions that 'giants* differed from men chiefly on 
account of their more brutal nature, the ques- 
tion of stature being frequently left out of con- 
sideration. 

How complex the evidence relating to giants is 
may best be realized by examining the data 
brought together by Jacob Grimm. 'There is no 
clea^ine to be drawn between giants and the wild 
hairy woo^priteB,’ he observes in one place (ii. 
1 (MUie FoUOort, Oxford, 1901, pp. SM snd 482 f. 


553) : while on another page (ii. 5:16) be speaks of 
*a giantess or merwomanr as though these two 
names were synonymous. Many of his state- 
ments support the view that the giants of Eurofie 
were a primitive race that preceded the modem 
European: 

' *Tb(i old idsnt rsoe hove to give way to opricoltunil msn, 
sftricuHun is an eye-aors to them* (ii. 640). ' Eaters of flesh 
give place to sowers of com, hunters to liusbandmen. Giants 
consider Uieimmlves the old masters of the land, live up In the 
castle, and look down upon the peasant* (iv. 1446X 
In pointing out their similarity to the * wild haiiy 
woodsprites,' ho further remarks (ii. 553) ; 

' In the woods of the Bini^nheini Mark are eeen the atone seats 
of tlie wild folk who once lived there, and tlie print of their 
hands on the stones. In the vole of Oasielii, says Muobar 
(p. 187), wild men have lived within Uie memory of man, but the 
breed has died out since. . . . Their aircnxth was giffantlc. . . . 
Their dwelllnfir was an inacoeasitile cavern on the left bank of 
the Ache, at the entrance to the Klamni. ... To the Inhabitants 
of the valley they were rather friendly than otherwise, and often 
put a quantity of butter and milk beloro thoir house-doors. 
This list feature/ he adds,* is more of a piece with the habits of 
dwarfs and elves than of |dants.* 

The mention of the stone seats of those wild 
folk accords well with the ascription to giants of 
numerous stone structures of primitive cliaracter 
which are found throughout Europe. The names 
enta burg^ ristyn burg^ and Huntn tin/ffe, all denote 
giants* castles, and the Gaelic term eaiseal na fian, 
found in Scotland, has the same meaning. It is of 
much significance that such names are specially, 
{lerhaps exclusively, associated with buitaiiigs of 
the characiter known as ' cyclopean,’ in which the 
chief features are: the rudeness and size of the 
stones, the absence of mortar, and tlie use of the 
' false* arch instead of the true or * Roman * arch. 
The fonner is made by approaching the upper 
courses of the opposing wolfs together until the 
space between them is narrow enough to admit of 
large flag-stones being suitcrimpused. Archi- 
tecture of this kind is found in Palestine, Greece, 
Malta,^ Sardinia, the Balearic Isles, and Scotland, 
its roost striking manifestation being displayed in 
the three localities last naiued, in the form of the 
massive circular towers known respectively as 
nurags or nuraghi, talayois, and hroehs. No 
fewer than 3000 of these towers are known to have 
existed in Sardinia, and 500 in Scotland. Besides 
these towers there are uunumborod megalithio 
structures alx>ve and below ground, of tlie same 
general order, not only in the localities just indi- 
cated, but throughout the Continent of Euroiie 
and in the British Isles. These are known by 
various names. The remarkable cairns, akin to 
dolmens, which are found in the province of 
Drenthe, in the Netherlands, are called Hunsn* 
betifin, or Hunsbeddeuf while the similar struc- 
tures in North Germany are known as 'Giants* 
(xraves.’ * There is great difference of opinion as 
to the age of these structures, some placing them 
within tne Christian era, and others aasigning to 
them a much greater antiquity. The cyclopean 
buildings in the Levantine region are believed to 
date from 3000 B.C. On the other hand, the broohs 
of Scotland are understood to have lieen built only 
ten or fifteen centuries ago. Both inferences may 
be correct, assuming that the more modern struc- 
tures were built by the modified descendants of a 
more primitive race. Perhaps the most important 
point, in connexion with toe present theme, is 
that in Greece, Sardinia, Germany, and the 
British Isles— presumably elsewhere — the builders 
of those rude stone stnictures are often, in jiopnliir 
trail ition, regarded as giants. That that word is 
I Referenoe may bs mads to R. N. Bradley's MtOta and the 
Ued\Urranaan ilaas, tendon, 191SL 
3 For an account ol the i/Unmbetten or nunabeddan, and of 
Huncn-folk associated with them, Grimm (iv. 1488) refers to 
Janssen's Drantacha oudhedm, dp. 167-184. other UKfnl 
references are Kerffusaon's Huds SUttut Mvnnmenfr, termon. 
1872, and Munro'a * Megalithio Monumenta of Holland/ in Proc 
S09, Antiq. Soot., vol. zvUi. (1888-84]. 
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not invariably held to denote people of great atat- 
nre ia ahown by the fact that aome traditiona 
apeak of them as dwarfa. 

Neverthelesfi. there ia no doubt that the prevail- 
inff opinion with regard to gianto is that they were 
bemga of immenae stature. It is possible that the 
term 'giant'a grave’ might have given rise to this 
conception. If a long mound of 15 or 20 feet once 
became known as a giant’s grave, then the inevit- 
able deduction would be that a race of men 15 or 
20 feet high once existed. Out of this, beings of 
mnch greater stature and power might be evolved, 
in the jmpalar imagination. From whatever cause, 
the existence of oeings of great stature, called 
* giants,* was once an article of faith in folklore. 
Innumerable instances of this might be adduced. 

' We era often told/ isys Orimm (ii. 643), * of two giant ooro- 
ratlee or neighboura, living on edjaoent heights, or on two ekiee 
Ilf a river, and holding oonvarae. In Oetergfttland, near TttmlK» 
ill Ydre-harad, there waa a idite named JhtmtM ; when he 
wlMbed to apeak to hla ahum Oden at llenmala, two or three 
milea off. he went up a neighbouring bill Hogatoft, from which 
you can aeo all over Ydre. . . . Two hiioea living, one on the 
Kheratein, the other on llombutv, liad but one axe betereen 
them to apllt their wood with, when the Kheratein hilne waa 
going to work, he ahoiited acroaa to Honihurg four milea off, 
and hla friend immediately threw the axe over. . . . The hiinca 
of the Hmneberg and Wiltberg, between OodeUieim and 
Amelunxen, played at bowla together aoroaa the Weaer.* 

Tbe same kind of story is found in other countries. 
In B. Hunt’s Popular Romancei of the West of 
England (Jjondon, 1865, 1881), he shows that the 
Cornish people have paralJel traditions. 

* The giant on the Mount and the giant on Trecrobben Hill 
were very friendly. They had only ona oobbing-hammer 
between them, which they would throw from one to the other, 
aa either required it.* 

This is a Celtic tradition, of the Cymric family. 
Gaelic tradition in Ireland, Man, and Scotland 
tells a similar story. Whether those immense and 
impossible beings are wholly the creatures of popu- 
lar fancy, or have been gradually evolved from a 
real basis, is a problem tliat remains to be solved. 

Although certain localities have received special 
oonsideratiou in these remarks, it is not to be 
supposed that the question oan be limited to 
those regions, or to Europe ; for it belongs practi- 
cally to all countries and all peoplea Hebrew 
references, for example, are in aocord with those 
of Europe. 

Giants in Hebrew story are variously known as 
Gibborim, Nephilim, Kophaim, Anakim, Emim, 
and Zamzurnmim. The first of these terms, 
although translated 'giants' in the 
Septuagint, is held to mean nothing more than 
‘strong men,’ ‘heroes,’ or ‘warriors.’ Nephilim 
is a word of wholly unoertain signification. It is 
applied to an antediluvian race in the wdl -known 
passage (Gn 6^), ‘there were i^iants in the earth 
in those days ’ ; the word is retained as ‘ Nephilim ’ 
in BV. Most of the English translations have 
‘giants,’ but John Rogers (1537) merely uses 
‘ tyrants.’ With Tewd to the or 

RaphSim^ they are referred to as the oescent^nts 
of ‘ (the) Bapha,* a Philistine of Gath (2 8 21**). 
It is not improbable that this Kapha is merely the 
eponym of the race. During the Philistine wars 
in the reira of King David, the Bephaini figure 

S rominently, and indeed they are included under 
tie term * Philistine.’ It is recorded that in a 
battle fought between the Israelites and the 
Philistines at Gezer, Sibbecai the Hushatliite 
slew Sippai, one of the Bephaim, ‘and they were 
subdued. Again, in a subsequent campaign, 
Elhanan the son of Jair slew I^alimi, the brother 
of Goliath the Gittite, ‘ the stall of whose spear 
was like a weaver’s beam.' In a third war there 
figured another of the Bephaim, man of great 
stature,’ distinguished by the peculiarity of having 
six fingers on each hand and six toes on each foot, 
who was slain by Jonathan, the son of Shimea, 


David’s brother. These three, Sippai, Lahmi the 
brother of Goliath, and the unnamed warrior just 
described, are all said to have been ‘bom unto 
tiie Bapha in Gath.’ ‘ And they fell by the liand 
of David, and by the hand of his servants’ (1 Ch 
20**^). David’s famoos encounter with Goliath 
had, of course, preceded these events. 

On more than one occasion ‘the Valley of the 
Bephaim,’ on the Philistian border, to the west of 
Jerusalem, was the scene of conflict (2 8 6^**). 
This seems to be ‘ tbe valley of the gi^ts * which 
is referred to in Joshua (HP 18” A V). 'The land 
of the Porixzites and of the Bephaim’ (Jos 17”), 
an interesting conjunction of names, seen again 
in Genesis (16”), indicates the more northern 
territories of; Galilee and Bashan. The reference, 
however, apparently signifies nothing more than 
that the Perizzites were neighbours to Uie Bephaim. 
But undoubted kinship is shown in the mention 
of the Emim who preened the Israelites in Ar of 
Moab, on the east side of the Dead Sea ; for it is 
stated that ‘ the Emim dwelt therein aforetime, a 
people great, and many, and tall, as the Anakim : 
those alBo are accounted Kophaim, as the Anakim ; 
but the Moabites call them Emim’ (Dt 2”'-)- 
This statement is repeated, with some amplifica- 
tion, in the same chapter (vv.”*”), where it is 
said of Ar of Moab: ‘That also is' accounted a 
land of Bephaim : Kophaim dwelt therein afore- 
time : but the Ammonites call tliem Zamzummim ; 
a people great, and many, and tall, as the Anakim ; 
but tne Lord destroyed them before them ; and 
they succeeded them, and dwelt in their stead.* 
In those references (Dt 2) the AV always renders 
Kophaim by ‘ giants.’ Thus we have the names 
of Emim, Anakim, and Zamzummim (perhaps the 
same as Zwdm) variously given to tribes of the 
race of Bephaim, or giants, formerly inhabiting 
Southern Palestine, the Anakim occupying terri- 
tory on the w'estern side of the Dead 8ca, and tbe 
Emim or Zamzunimin inhabiting Ar of Moab, on 
its eastern borders. 

The last refuge of the Bephaim was N.E. 
Palestine, in the land of Bushan. At the time of 
the Israelite conquest under the leadership of 
Moses, Bashan was called ‘the land of giants’ 
(Dt 3”), and the latest representative of Bephaim 
sovereignty was Og, king of Bashan; 'for only 
Og king of Bashan remained of Uie remnant of 
the Bephaim.’ Tbe great statnre attributed to 
him is demonstrated in these words : ‘ Behold, 
his bedstead waa a bedstead of iron (is it not in 
Kabbah of the children of Ammon ?), nine cubits 
waa the length thereof, and four cubits the breadth 
of it, after the cubit of a man’ (Dt 3”). It is 
worth noting that these dimensions are consistent 
with the height ascribed to Goliath of Gath, which 
was about 11 feet, or 6 cubits 1 span (1 8 17^), and 
that consequently tbe Bephaim, whether in Bashan 
or in Philistia, were believed to be of that immense 
stature. In passing, it may also be remarked that 
the iron bedstead^ of the king of the Bephaim, and 
the iron chariots with which their probable kindred 
are credited (Jos 17”), point to a civilization 
superior to that of the Israelites. The same 
deduction may be made from the statement that 
the Anakim were, as a nation, ‘grater and 
mightier’ than the Israelites, having ‘cities great 
and fenced up to heaven * (Dt 9”')- The armour 
of Goliath— helmet, coat of mail, greaves, and 
javelin— was all of copper, with the exception of 
the spear-head, which was apparently of iron. 
Herein there was no special differenoe between 
the champion of the Kophaim and his Jewish 
opponent, who was similarly eqnipjped. Neverthe- 
less, tbe Israelites regarded their giant foes as 

1 UnloM the meaulng be, ee many modeni oommentoton 
think, e earoophazue of black basalt. 
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superior to themselves in several of the qualities 
that imply civilization. This makes it all Uie 
more difficult to understand how the Rcphatm 
were eventually conquered and exterminated by 
the smaller _ race. Had the former been mere 
savages, their g^t bulk and strcnffth would have 
been of no avail if they had to nght against a 
people possessed of superior wea|iona. But, if 
thev were more civiliz^ than tJie Israelites, as 
well as much stronger in body, then the Israelitish 
conquest cannot be easily explained. It mi^ be 
that the great height attributed to the Rephaim 
is merely an exaggeration of the Jewish chronicler, 
anxious to enhance the valiant deeds of his people 
by magnifying the difficulties which they had to 
encounter. That the Rephaim were of greater 
stature than the Israelites may be accept^, but 
the statements as to their height need not be 
taken any more literally than the assertion that 
their cities were * fenced un to heaven.’ Certainly 
no skeletal remains have oeen found, in Palestine 
or elsewhere, which testify to the ]^t existence 
of a race of men standing 10 or 12 feet high. 

It is unnecessary to refer in detail to other 
Stories of giants, in Scandinavian and dassio 
legend. Of these a number are obviously the 
oxitcome of iinamnation, such as the explanation 
of an earthquake as the movements of *a giant 
pulsing under ground,’ or the ereation of a race of 
^frost-giants* to account for the mighty influence 
of Winter. Cf., farther, the following article. 

Litbeatoss.— T his has been indlcstsd in the nrtiole. 

DaviB MacRitchie. 

GIANTS (Greek and Roman). — The English 
word * giant ’ is derived from the Greek ylyat^ 
plur. ylyap7€t ; and ylyawres was the name of a 
c*.ertain mythological fironp of beings. There is 
no mention of Gigantes m the liiad* In the 
Odyssey, the word occurs three times. 

(1) In Od. vli. W Uie king and queen of the Phakket are 
dewendecl from a daughter of Eurymedon, *who once was 
king of the haughty Oigantes ; but he brought his Infatuated 
|i«ople to destruction, and was himself destroyed.' This 
genealogy was presumably Invented «d Aes by the poet ; it 
serves to Indicate that his Pbalakes belong to the aame order of 
being ae the Olgantee. The name Kwymsdan (* wtde-rullng'X 
here aeeigned to the Olgas-kliig, aleo looke like an invention of 
the narrator. The paMtig mention of tlie *wickedneBe* and 
' deetruotloo * of the Qlgantee linpllee that a etoiy which had 
Boniething at leaet in common with the later Oigantomachia 
wae already known to the poet and hie audienoe. 

(2) In Od. vll. SOl-SOO the king of the Phaiakee eaye: *The 
glide are wont to preeeiit themeelvee to ue in viellile ihape, « . . 
without dleguiee ; for we are near (akin) to them, ae are the 
Kyklopee and the wild trIbee of the Olgantee.’ 

(3) In Od. a. ISO the Laietrygonoa, a tribe of man-eating 
eavagee of moniticui elie, are doeorlbed as ' not like men, but 
like Uigeiiiei.* 

To the poet of the Odyssey the Gigimtes were a 
tribe dwelling upon earth in the distant past; 
they were mortals, but surpassed men in size and 
strength, and atotm in close relation to the gods ; 
they were wild and savage iu their ways, and, 
having committed some great wickedness, they 
were extirpated. 

In the Hesiodio Theogonia (185) we are told the 
origin of the G^ntos. When Uranos (Sky) was 
mutilated by his son Kronos, Gaia (Eartli), im- 
pregnated by the blood-drops which fell upon her 
from the wound, gave birth to (1) the Erinyes, (2) 
*the great Gigantes, flasliing in armour, holding 
long spears in their hands,’ and (3) the ‘Melian 
Nympns ’ (i.e. nymphs of tlie ash-tree). The three 
species here groups toother have little in com- 
mon ; but they are alike in this, that all three 
rue otU of the earth. The Erinyea (originally the 
angry ghosts of murdered men) issue from the 
earth where it has been defiled by the spilling of 
blood (see art. Eumemidss, Ebxnybs) ; the ash- 
tree grows out of the earth ; ^ and the Gigantes 

1 The liMt that spear-shafts were commonly made of aib- 
wood, and that the aab-tiee was, ooneeqaently. a m ooia t ed with 
bloodshed, may help to aooount for the Juxtapositioii. 
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also Bpnug directly from the earth. The con- 
nexion of their ongin with the mutilation of 
Uranos is, no doubt, a piece of deliberate systema- 
tization. But the notion that the Gigantm were 
sons of Earth stands on a different footing ; it is 
based on primitive folk-lore, and forms part of the 
connotation of the term Gigantes throughout all 
later literature.^ 

The notion is allied to a tradition as to the origin of men 
which wae widely current among the Greeks, namely, that 
the first human generation grew nut of the soil, like vegetables 
(cf. Paus. VIII. axis. 4). This tradition was largely overlaid by 
the prevailing tendency to trace back eaoki human family to 
some divine anoeetor : but the belief iwrelated that at leaet 
some of the Greek raoes were avtoehtiumnus, f.e. that their 
first anocstore had sprung from the eoil ; and the origin off the 
Gigantes was explained In the eame way as that of other primi- 
tive racee. A parallel Instance may be seen In the legend of 
the Theban goartof. the men who sprang out of the earth 
(fully equipped for battle, like Uie Hesiodlc Gigantes) from tha 
dragon's iaeth sown by Kadmos ; and a variant of tha sania 
legend occurs in tlis story of Jason. The epithet 'earth- 
born* waa suitable to the Ginnles lor another reaaon also, 
when they oame to be identitled with personifications of sub- 
terranean Nature-forces ; but there Is no evidenoe that they 
were thus regarded la Hesiod’s time. 

In the prelude of the Theogonia (50) the Muses 
are deiicribed as tinging first the birth of the gods 
and the rule of Zeus, and, next, ' the birth of men 
and of the mighty Gigantes.’ The poet here dis- 
tingnisiies the Gigantes from men, and, no doubt, 
took them to be a species which iiod once dwelt on 
the earth, but had long been extinct ; so that his 
notion of them is comparable with that i»f the 
* Race of Bronze ’ described in Works and Days, 
148 ff.— a race of fierce warriors ‘sprung from 
ash-trees,” who occupied the earth before the age 
of the Homeric heroes, and perislied by mutual 
slaughter. 

So far, we have found no mention of the Gigan- 
tomaehia (‘battle of the Gigantes ’), with the ex- 
ception of the doubtful allusion in Od. vii. 59 f. 
But in all later times, the interest in the Gigantes 
centred in this battle. The story that the Gigantes 
made war against the gods, and were destroyed 
in battle by their divine opponents, was, no doubt, 
told in some of the later Epic poems which have 
perished ; but the earliest poritive evidence of its 
existence appears in certain vase - paintings of 
about 500 n.c. Xenophanes (c. 5%S~500 n.c.) 
(Hieaks of ‘battles of the Titans and of the 
6igan$es, and tales of the Centaurs/ as faniUiar 
themes ; frequent references to the Gigantonuushia 
occur in the poets from Pindar onwards ; and its 
popularity is shown by the numerous vases on 
which it is depicted. But the first continuous 
and detailed narrative of it which has come down 
to us is to be found in the compendium of myth- 
ology which passes under the name of Apollodorus, 
and, in its present form, dates perhaps from the 
1st or 2nd cent. A.D. That narrative (Apollod. 
1. vi.) runs as follows : 

* Esrth, In hw Indignation at tbo ovarthrow of tha Tltana, 
gave birth to tbo Oi^ntea ; their father waa Uranoa. They 
wara of buga bulk, of Irraaletibla atrangib, and of frightful 
aepeot ; their hair and bearda wara long and thiok, and they 
had acaly aarpent-eoila tn plaoa of laga. Thqy wara produoad, 
aooording to aoma aooounta, in Phlagral, aeootdlnff to oUiaia, 
in Hallena. Tbay burlad rooka and Unsbijr troa-trunka 
agalnat haavan. Eminent above tha raat wara Ifoiphyrlon and 
Alkyoneua Tha latter waa Immortal aa long aa na fought In 
the land of hla birth. (Re had driven off tha oowa of tha Bun 
from Erythaia.) Now the goda had bean told by an oraola that 
the Gigantee could not be daln by goda, but would maet their 
death If a mortal joined In tha fight againat tham. Barth, 
informed of thfa, waa aaaking a numlo herb, by which the 
GIgantea might be aacured agalnat death at the handa of a 
mortal alao ; but Zana, having oommandad Dawn, Moon, and 
Sun to withhold thair Ught, gathan^ the herb More Earth 
could find it. and, by the agency of Athene, aummoiied (the 
mortal) Heeaklea to taka pan In tha fight Haraklae lint ahot 

1 Tha Oraeka aooordingly aaaumad the name Gmanfov to be 
derived Irom yq (’ earth *) and y^rev (' birth '). Ifot tlila ety- 
mology la inadminibla. A derivation from the root of y^vov ia 
p^Dia, but baa not bMn proved (of. Boiaaoq, Diet. Hymei. de 
la langae grsegue, Beidclherg, IMff ff., p. 147) ; and it la quite 
aa likely that toa name iaof non-Hallanio origin. 
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down AlkyoneiM with an arrow ; and, aa h® revived through 
contact with the Mil, fferakle®, at the ■ufftrestion of Atiiene, 
dragfred him away out of I'alletif, whereufion he died. Porphy- 
rioA aiaaded lierakle® and Hera ; hut Zeua cauaed him to be 
■eiaed with love of Hera, and, when he Bought to do her vio- 
lencot ahe cried for help ; whereupon Zeua atruck him with a 
thunderliolt, and Heiuklea killed him with hia arrow®. Ephl- 
altea waa hit in the left eye by an arrow ahot by Apollo, and ' 
In the right eye hy an arrow of Heraklea. IHonyaoa killed 
Kurytoa with hia tAyraoir; llekate slew Klytioa faith her 
tortdjeaM; ami llephaiatoa atruok down IMlmaafi] with lumpa 
of red 'hot metal. Athene flung the laland of Uicily upon 
EnkcladoH aa he fled ; alic alau flayed Pallae, and uaecl hia akin 
aa a ahleld lo protect heraelf In the fight. Polybotea, puraued 
through the aea by Pcmeidon, had reached the laland off Koa, 
when rowidon broke off a nieoe of tlie ialaiid and flung it upon 
him : the litlle iolaiid called Niayroa ia the fragment which 
Poaeidon flung. Ilertnea, wearing in the Iwttle the cap of 
Haiien (which make® it® wearer mviaihle), alew Hlpiiolytoa ; 
Artcinia alew (Atgaion V ij ; the Moirai, (tlghting t] wltii cltiha of 
broiiae, killed Agrioa and Thocm. Zeua atruck and deatroyed 
with thunderbolt® the real of the QIgantea ; and Heraklea ahot 
them ail with hia arrow® aa they were dying.' 

Here we have the fulJv developed story of the 
Gif/nntftmarhia^^r, rather, the dry bones of it, 
Htripped of the poetical flesh and blood. How did 
this story arise ? The narrative is built up of dis- 
crete elements ; iiiost of the several incidents were 
current iM^parntely Istfore they were included in 
the Gigantamachia, Thas, the combat of llerakles 
with Alkynneus was known to T'indar {Tsthm, v. 
32, Nem, iv. 27) as an incident bclonfrini; to the 
story of iTerakles, but unconnec^tetl w'itli the liattle 
of the Gij^antos. Pindar's Alkynneus has not 
yet become a Gi^as ; but in a lyric fragment of 
later date (liergk^, iii. 713), Alkynneus is called 
' eldest of the Gigantes.’ Pornliyrion w'aH in- 
oorporatc<] earlier, for Pindar {Pj/ih, viii. 12-17) 
speaks of him as * king of the Gigantes * ; hut. 
since the name also occurs (Pans. 1. xiv. 6) as that 
of a pro-historic king of a district of Attb-a, it 
may bo inferred that his legend also had origin- 
ally a separate existence.^ Porphyrion's assault 
on Hera is a replica of several other stories (cf. 
Ixion and Hera, Tityos and Leto, Orion and 
Artemis, etc.) j it may be connected with a state- 
ment wiiich occurs elsewhere, that Porphyrion 
* was subdued hy Aphrodite * (schol. Ariatoph. 
Av. 554, 1252). A combat of Athene with Enke- 
hidoH is also included in early representations of 
the battle : and in some accounts (e.fr. Bntrachom. 
283; Eiir. KykL 7) Eiikelados is singled out as 
chief among the Gigantes. The incident of Athene 
flaying her opponent Pallas and using his skin as 
a shield is another indeiieiidenl myth, a variant 
of which appears in the story of the aiyut, as told 
in Eur. Jon, 087 if. Poseidon's eomliat w'ltli Poly- 
botes is a local tradition of Kos ; the evidence of 
art-remains seems to show that its insertion into 
the GufantonMchia had already taken place early 
in the 6th century. 

On general principles it may be presumed that 
every Greek myth was at iirst known within a 
limited district only. The guardians of some 
sanctuary* or the jMsople of some one trilie or city, 
told a tale about their own special deity or hero, 
^me poet emliodied the tale in verse, interwove 
it with other tales told elsewhere, and gave it 
wider currency; the process was repeatea agedn 
and ai^ain, with fresh cottihinaiions, till the local 
tradition iHscame part of the common stook of all 
Greek-speaking ficoplcs ; and the system of myth- 
ology sammarizim in Aiiollodorus is the final out- 

1 On the textual emendatlone hero adopt-ed, aee M. Mayer, 
Oiaant^n, p. snci ff. 

4 The word pmrphyriim. meant a kind of water-hen. Why 
ahould a Giant he ao called f It haa been plauHihly conjectured 
that the name ia a popular corruption of Pyrphorian (* Are' 
bearer ’). and that the Qigaa-king waa originallv a irvp^bpev 
0t6c, a aort of Hephaiatoa or Prometheua. The alteration into 
a bird-name would the more readily auggeat Itaelf, beoauaa 
aeveral other mythical neraona bore the nuuiee of bird# : of. 
Kykaoe (*ewaoO end hie father-in-law Keyx ptem’), whoM 
wife wae Akwone *kli^Bher*l. Porphyrion and 

Alkjoneus, ^ Giant boot* and * Giant Kingflaher,' pidr well 
together. 


come of this long development. Accordingly, we 
may supfiose that the germ of the Gigantomachia 
was a tradition, current in some rarticular com- 
munity, concerning a tribe named Gigantes, which 
had in some way offended against the gods, and 
hod been destroyed in consequence. Parallels are 
not wanting ; in Arcadia, for instance, a similar 
story was told of the Lykaonidai (Apollod. m. 
viii. 1), and in Boeotia, of the Phlogyai (Pans. ix. 
xxxvi. 2). How the tale first arose, we can only 
guess. It may be that a race of invaders pre- 
served in this form a vague tradition of their 
conquest and extirpation of the indimnous in- 
habitants (the conquerors would naturally assume 
their enemies to m also eiieiiiies of their gods). 
Or, again, it may have arisen out of a Nature- 
myth — a tale of confiict Instween the powers of 
light and darkness, or between the beneficent 
jForces of Nature and the destructive violence of 
the thunderstorm, the earthquake, or the raging 
sea. We may safely assume that the Gigantes 
hod at first no individual names, and were spoken 
of only collectively. 

But numerous tales were also current concerning 
individuals in human or other shape who had 
fought against this or that god. Each of these 
talus had arisen independently, from Nature-myth 
or otherwise ; but any such god-deiior was liable 
to be brought sooner or later into the class of 
Gigantes, and thereby made to contribute a fresh 
element to the grow'ing inytli of the Gigantomaehia. 
For instance, the Oriyssey (xi. 306 fl'. ) tolls of the 
Aloidai, two monstrous brothers, named Otos and 
Ephialtes, who, while still beardless boys, miuie 
war on the immortals : * they strove to pile Mount 
Ossa on Olympos, and Mount Peliou on Ossa, that 
they might gain access to heaven*; bat Apollo 
slew theiu. The Aloidai of the Odyssey are quite 
distinct from the Gigantes; but, as they had 
engaged in a similar enU*rprise, they were sub- 
sequently confused with thoin ; and so we find the 
name ^diialtes assigned to one of the coml>atantB 
in the uigantomachia at an early date.^ 

Again,* the Hosiodic Thxiogonia (147 AT., 617 ff.) 
tells of three monsters, sons of Uranos and Gaia, 
named Briareos, Kottos, and Gyes, each of whom 
hfid a hundred bands and fifty heads. Their father, 
Uranos, horrified at their threatening aspect, 
imprisoned them beneath the earth ; but, when 
Zens was engaged in war with the Titans, he was 
told by Gaia that the help of the Hundred -handed 
Brothers would win him victory. Aooordiugly, he 
released Briareos and his brothers from their 
subterranenn prison, and mode a comiMt with 
them; and so, in the orisis of the tight, the 
monsters struck in on the side of Zeus and his 
adherents, and won the day for them. They 
hurled three hundred rocks at once with theu 
stout hands, and darkened the Jtir with missiles, 
and sent the Titans down to Tariaros, and bound 
them in grievous bonds: *and there (keeping 
guard over the imprisoned Titans) dwell Gryes, 
K ottos, and Briareos, trusty warders in the service 
of Zeus.’ 

These monsters seem to be personifioatione of 
the forces of storm and earthquake (of. Eabth, 
Earth-gods, § 4). Their aboae is in tlie depths 
of the earth, in which they were imprisoned nom 
their birth ; they emerge for a moment to fight for 
Zeus, and then return to their home in the abyss. 
They side with the supreme god ; yot a suggestion 
that they were by nature enemies of heaven 
appears in the statement that Uranos (who is 
ulumately a doublet of Zeus) imprisoned them in 

f It eceora On the fonn HffpiolCaa) aa the name of one off the 
Qlfantee on the vaac of Oare. The wofd mean® 

'aaaaulter,' and wae iiaed by the Grecke in the aenae of 
* nightmare.* 
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manifMtetioiui of oonllict between euiiwhuiiiu a^Uw c^Jthnw ot tba ntam. Q.I., In anion with 

..A Typhosus, s mi«rtaty dolty, strong ot 

. his shoulders rose » hundred serpent- 

lidking tonimes end flre-fleshlog eyes ; end trom 


Minbatwts ; but are Uiese terrible forces brought TerUros, mveT birtiTto 
"y robels against the ruling cod, or i end loot. Prom l 


by the ruling . 
In the Hesiod: 


god himself against Ws demies tJ JgSSh"^^ 
lie story of the Hundred-handed] the goSs^; 


now such speech es 

T4TftthAT«~5f'"»V';v. a' vIVIaJ'*.- I me gooe uw, ena now sounde ee of beUowing bull end roering 

urotners, it is the latter notion that happens to •"<* yelning hound, or pleroiag hisses. And he might bm 
have prevailed. b«)«n king of gods end men ; but Zsus merked the denger, end 


any oi £.eas. enemy ol lAms shot forth emong the mounteln-delle of AStom,i 

Here, Poseidon, end Athene onm annirHt tn i*. ?*** . ®Sr*5 **** “• molten roetei. Thus dW Zeus hurl him 

lumds ; but Thetis summoned to his eld *^lm of the hundred *^*'*^** ^ ?*!!^*'****i_ from tj^phoeus spring the evil wind* 
he.^,’ whom iSs ^ BriSoI? but men Zii?h£; AlSS^Sl UST" •“** «' 

he is mlghHer i^n hie father [vis. Poseidon?]. And he took „ . 

hisseet beside ZsM, exulting in his glory* end the g^feered Here tho narrator IS dearly conscious of the 
ht^ end did not put Zeus in bonds.' The eltemetlve neme meaning of the Natiire-mvth. Tvuhoeiis Is iJie 

aSlS^JlZ'T^’Sr^SSSSS; ““ “•-««-“* are nena whooe work voffic^Zptiow! 

and in the blasting ivinds which wore thought to 
be of similar oripn ; and tho description of the 
conflict is probably based on accounts of some 
eruption of Mount IStna, transmitted by the Greek 


The Hundred-handed Brothers are, in early 
myth, clearly distinguialiable from the Gigantes ; 
for they are neither mortals nor opponents of 
Zeus. But, lieing powerful monsters of like 
nature, they too catno to be regarded as Gigautes, 

B.nd f.knci nwaAAAAA KaJ a ...a— a. £ ^ . « 


colonists of Sicily. 

The resemblance of the Typhoeus tight to the 


SrlSS|^h“ y/S ™ arUen o2t of .imilar 

Again, the Hesiodic _ Titanomachia (see art. 

Titans) had something in common with the later 
Gigantonuuihiay since in both alike there was war 


between Zeus and a hostile power. Hence the 
distinction between the immortal Titans and the 
mortal Gigantes was often ignored in later litera- 
ture ; the words rcrdv and ylyo,t came to be used as 
equivjJents (g.flr. Bur. Bw. 472, Iph. Taur. 224) ; 
and the Hesiodic Titan Koios was enrolled among 
the Gigantes (Verg. JEn, iv. 179; Propert. iv. 
ix. 48). 

The connexion of the Gigantes with the earth 
from which they had sprung was kept in view 
tliroughout the development of the myth ; hence 
some pictures of the battle include a figure of 
Gaia, rising waist-high out of tho ground, 
vainly entreating the gods to show meit^ to her 
sons. 

The inclusion of various stories of single combats 
helped to determine the parts assigned to the 
several gods. Zeus holds the central position; 
among the rest, Athene is nsually prominent ; 

Poseidon also takes a leading place ; and the picture 
is filled out with other deities. A conspicuous 
part in the conflict was given to Dionysos, especi- 
ally in later times, when the warlike side of this 
deity’s character came to be emphasized. But the 
aid given to the gods by tlie half -human Herakles 
was, from an early date, a point of special interest 
in the story ; and we see him mountM beaide Zeus 
in his chariot, or fighting on foot next to the 
supreme god. The legend of Herakles was at first 
a peculiar possession of the Dorian race, and 
remained in the background in the early Ionian 
Epic. In one pass^ of the Iliad (v. 385-404) ho 
is evra spoken of in terms of reprobation, as an 
audacious fighter againvl gods, ana is coupM with 
the Aloidai. If this view of him had prevailed. 

Herakles himself might have come to be included 
in the list of the Gigantes. But the Dorian hero 
gained recognition amimg Greeks of all races; 
and, as it was the special business of Herakles to 
day monsters and evil-doers. It wunatural to give Moreover, the place was well situated for 
him a place in the battle in which a whole tribe of ... 

such beinn was destroyed. Thus the task of 
fighting toe Gigantes was added to his other 
labonis, and he became, next to Zeus himself, the 
most prominent of the combatants (see Pindar, 

Nem. L 67 ; Eurip. iTcre. Air. 177 ). 

Yet another ingredient was supplied by the 
combat of Zens with Typhoeus. A passing aJlusion 
in the Iliad (E. 762) shows knowledge of this 


Nature-myths) was sufliciently close to cause 
Typhoeus also to be associated with the Gigantes; 
and thnmgh assimilation to him and other such 
monsters the shape and aspect of the Gigantes 
underwent a change. In the earlier form of the 
myth (Hes. Th^ag.) they are armed warriors ; and, 
os depicted on early vases, they are indistinguish- 
able in appearance from civilized comlsitants. 
Later, they api>ear in tho form of savage men, 
clothed in beast-skins, and using rocks and tree- 
trunks in place of woapona But from the time of 
Alexander the Great they commonly take the 
shape desorilNxl in Apolloaorua ; head, arms, and 
tnmk are human, but in place of legs they have a 
pair of serjient-coils. {The serpent form was the 
more appropriate, because the snake was among 
the Greeks a symbol of tlie earth and of the powers 
benwth the earth.) They are sometimes also 
depicted with wings, after too analogy of the wind- 
gods— which is again a sign of their assimilation 
to Typhoeus, the latlior of wind-storms. 

Mor^ver, it was probably through their associa- 
tion with Typhoeus that the Gigantes came to be 
specially eonne<;ted with volcan%c forces ; and tliis 
notion led to fresh localizations. The scone of the 
battle was commonly placed in 'rhlegra.’ But 
Flilegra (* Land of burning ’) was a my tliical land 
unknown to geography, t^h of the various 
myths which entered into the composite picture 
had its own oriipnal site, one in Arcadia, another 
in Attica, a third in Eubooa, and so on ; but a 
certain consensus arose in favour of Pallene, the 
westernmost of the three Clialkidic promontories 
on the north coast of the iEgean. We may 
suppose that the growing myth was carried to that 
region by the colonists from Chalkis in EulNsa 
who settled there. Confusions between similar 
names may have helped to fix the site of the battle 
in the Clialkidic Pallene. (A personage 
Pallas, who came to be included among the 
Gigantes, was known to local tradition in the 
Arcadian Pallanium, in the Achaian Pellene near 
Sikyon, and in the Attic district of PalUm.) 
Moreover, the place was well situated for an 
assault on Olymoos, which stood in full view 
across the Gull of Salonika. Tlius it came alxmt 
that, at least as early as Henxlotus (vii. 123). 
Phlegra, the scene of the Gigantofnaekia, was 
idenuficri with Pallene. 

There we no oonspicuous ugns of volcanic action 
in Pallene. But, through the westward coloniza- 

1 Ths NMUag JStna bare idmits of doubt ; but thoro fai no 
doubt that tho thing dooeiibrd is a volcano in oraption. 
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tiem, the Greeks beeanie familiar with two voleanlc 
renons, the iioighlMmrhoo<ls of Etna and Vesuvius ; 
aim the settlers auooiinted for the outbreaks of 
subterranean fire by the fancy that some enemv 
of the gods lay buried alive lieneath the soil. 
Thus, in the llesiodic Th4toffonia, Typhoeus appears 
to be already located at Etna.^ But the imprisoned 
monster might ef^ually well bear other names, and 
was often idontilied with one or other of the 
Gigantes ; hence comes, for instance, the statement 
in AfHdlodoms that Athene threw the island of 
Sicily on her opponent Knkelados. The voloanic 
district of the Campanian coast was, for like 
reasons, rcganled as the scone of the Oi^antomachia, 
and the name of Phlegra was accordingly applied 
to it (rolyb. 111. xci. 7). 

Again, after Alexander's conquests, the Greek 
emigrants carried their myths with them to fresh 
regions, and located many of them in their new 
settlements in the East. Thus Syrian Antioch, 
for instance, developed a local GigatUottMchitA of 
its own. 

C)ne Incident in the Onbco-Syrlsn legend will serve to illuatmte 
the protfem of myth-niaklrig. The name of the city of riainaHuue 
sounded to (Ireek ears as if It wi:r« derived from the Or. dam- 
(* conquer') and aakot (' wine*akln ') : hence wm InveiiUMl a 
OiipM named Aekos, who wan slain by Zeus or Dionysos, and 
was flayed by the vlntorious god to make a wine-Hkin (Phot. 
ttiU, S48. IS, ed. Bekker, Berlin, 1S24-25 ; Blyfo. Magn., «.v. 
AaiMUraoc). 

The p^jpiilarity of the Giganiinnaehia was in- 
creased by the readiness with which the story lent 
itself to moral and political applications; for it 
might scifve as a type of any victory won by the 
forces of onler and legitimate authority in conflict 
witli lawless violence. A good example of such 
applications may lie seen in the first Pythian Ode 
or Pindar. Addnsssing Hioro, the monarch of 
Syracuse, the poet deals with the story of Typhoeus; 
and in his hands the myth liecomos a parable, in 
which Zens stands for haniiony, and Typhoeus for 
discord. Hiero is the human Zeus, whose life-task 
is t<i beat the monster down, and to keep him 
safely Inmnd r that is, to maintain fieace and 
prosperity against unruly factions within his 
realm ; to crush the foreign foes who threatened 
Western Hellenism — the barliarouB Carthaginians 
and Etruscans — and, further (so the poet hints), to 
see to it that within his own soul, too, the fonsesof 
order and harmony prevail ; elso, he whom men 
now praise as a king might oome to find them 
curse him as a tyrant. 

Pindar elsewhere (Pyf A. viii. 16) couples Typhoeus 
with the king of the Gigantes. Under whichever 
name the enemies of the gods are 8[>oken of, the 
Hifpiificance of the story is the same ; and it was 
with some such meaning that the myth of the 
Gigantes was rei^atedly employed in plastic art. 
Thus the Megarians (e. 550 l).c.) sculptured the 
Oiganiomar/tia on the treasure-house which they 
dedicated at Olympia as a thank-oflering for a 
victory over their neigh bourn of Corinth. At 
Athens, lieforc the Persian invasion, the same sub- 
ject was already represented in the senlptnres of 
the earlier temple of Athene on the Aicropolis; 
after the Persian war, it was carved on the tneiopes 
of the Parthenon, and on the shield of Phidias' 
colossal statno of Athene ; and it was depicted in 
the embroidortes of the robe which the Athenians 
presented to Die goddess of their city at each 
Panathenaic festival. The Gu^nniontaehia was on 
appropriate subject for an oflering to the warlike 
goddess, who was prominent in the story of the 
light ; but, at the same time, the Gigantes might 

1 The Iliad (II. 762) plscea 'the bed of Tyi>hoeim' In 'the land 
of the Arlmt,' a niythioal countr>'i which In later times (Verg. 
JSn, ts. 71Q) wee eometlmee identlflcd with tlie island of IschTa 
off the Oampanian ooast. Pindar (Pgth. I. 17, viil. lU fr. 92, 
98) names KilJkia as the birthplace of Typhoeue or l(yphon, 
' the land of the Arlmi ' (<.s. KIllkiaT) ae tl»e place of his defeat, 
'ind Camimtila and Etna as the planes where he Use imprisoned. 


be taken to represent the Persian enemy, and the 
battle-scene served to syniliulize the victories won 
against barbarism and imnions presumption in the 
fights of Marathon and Salnmis. A Giganiumeushia 
was also conspicuous among the sculptures of the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi (Kurin. Ion, 206 IT.). 

The irruption of Gallic hordes into northern 
Greece and Asia Minor in the 3rd cent. B.C. sns- 
gestod a fresh application of the story. Kalfi- 
machos {Hymn, Del, 174) speaks of the Oanls as 
' late-born Titana (i.e. Gigantes) from the farthest 
West.’ Attains i. of Pergamon (Pans. 1. xxv. 2), 
after his great victory over the Gauls, set up at 
Athens four groups of sculpture, representing re- 
spectively the battle he had won, the battle of 
Marathon, the Gipantomachia, and the fight of 
the Athenians against the Amazons ; thus coupling 
his own victory with that of Marathon, and placing 
beside each of them a mythic prototyiie. also 
the Battle of the Gigantes was the subjeot chosen 
for the decoration of the monument erected on the 
citadel of Pergamon by a successor of Attains i. 
(c. 180 II. C.) to commemorate the defeat of the 
barlaurouR invaders by the forces of Hellenic civili- 
zation. This monument took the sliajie of a m-eat 
altar ; and along the sides of the rectangular block 
of building which formed the altar-platfurm there 
ran a continnons band of sculpture, over 400 feet 
in length, in which all the chief deities of the 
Greek Pantheon were represented, each engaged 
in combat with some special adversary. Of the 
(iiljantes, who are falling stricken before the vic- 
torious gods, or ollering nopeless resistance, some 
are in wholly human snape, and might ho takjen 
for idealized {lortraitsof Gallic combatants; some 
are men with serpent-legs ; some have wings spring- 
ing from their tmonlders ; and here and there ap- 
pears some more bestial monster. 

Kefereiices to the Gigantomaehia are frequent in 
Latin poetry. Horace (Ocf. III. iv. 42 if., U. xii. 6 if. ) 
found in it a type of the work accomplished by 
Augustus in suppressing the anarchy of the Civil 
Wars, and establishing the peacMd and order of the 
Roman Empire. Ovid began a poem on the sub- 
ject in his youth {Amor, li. i. 11). In the last age 
of Pagan literature, Nonnos, in his DUmyaia^, 
makes numerous references to the myth, and 
(bk. 48) introduces an episode of his own inven- 
tion, in which Dionysos single-handed fights tlie 
whole tribe of Gigantes, but refrains from destroy- 
ing them, in order that something may be left for 
Zeus to do ; Claudian (c. A.D. 400) wrote a Latin 
poem on the Giganiomachia, the first 120 lines of 
which are extant ; and a portion of a Greek poem 
on the same subject has also come down to ns 
under the name of Claudian. 

The Cyclopes {Kyklopea), as described in the 
Odyaaey, are giants in the sense in which the word 
* giant^ is used in onr nursery- tales ; bat they 
were not called Gigantes by the Greeks. The 
stoiy of the encounter of Odysseus witii the man- 
eating ogre Polyphemos is told in Od, ix. Poly- 
phemos, a son of Poseidon and a soa-nymph {Od, 
1 . 71), is one of a tribe of wild men called Kyklopea, 
who dwell on the coast of some unspecified land in 
the western seas. The Kyklopes are housed in 
caves ; they do not cultivate the soil, but live on 
the natural prodnets of the earth, and the milk of 
their flocks of sheep and goats. They are * a law- 
less folk ’ ; * they have no gatherings Tor conncil * ; 
each lives apart, * giving law to hui children and 
wives,' and ' they reck not one of another.' So far, 
the poet might be describing a tribe of sayai^ 
(cf. ud, vi. 5, where we are told that the Phaiakes 
migrated to Scheria, because in their earlier abode 
they sufleredfrom the raids of the Kyklopes, ‘over- 
beainng men, who used to harry them*). But 
Polyphemos is distinguished from ordinary men 
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by hifl hoM balk uid strength (he eon lift a rook 
which oould not be moved by two*and-twenty wag- 
ons), and it is implied that in place of two eyes 
e has a single eye in his forehead. 

The Homeric conception of the Kyklopes per- 
sisted through all later Greek and lioman litera- . 
tiire ; s.o., Euripides adheres to it closely in his 
satyrie drama Kf/kiops, Iti post-Homeno times 
the abode of these Kyklopes was localised on the 
coast of Sicily at the foot of Etna (Ear. Kpkl. 20 ; 
Thuc. vi. 2). A later addition to the tale of Poiy- 
pliemoB was the story of his love of the sea-nymph 
Galateia, which was told in a poem of Philoxenoe 
(c, 398 B.O.), and may have been invented by that 
poet. 

But the name Kyklopes was also used in a dif- 
ferent sense, which first occnrs in the Hesiodio 
TAeoffonia, The Kyklopes there spoken of are 
three sons of Uranos and Gaia, born after the 
twelve Titans, and before the three Hundred- 
handed Brothers. The three Kyklopes are named 
Brontes ('Thunder’), Steropes ('Lightning*), and 
Arges ('Flash,' or 'Flashing Thunderbolt*); and 
'they gave Zeus the thunder, and made for him 
the thunderbolt. They were like to the gods, 
except in this, that each of them had a single eye 
in the middle of his forehead. They had mighty 
strength, and were skilled in handicraft’ (Thtog. 
189-146). Those parts of the narrative which have 
to do with the Kyklopes are somewhat obscure ; 
but the meaning appears to be Uiat they were 
imprisoned beneath the earth by their father, 
Uranos (id. 154 If. ), and that Zeus, when about to 
fight against the Titans, released them from their 
bonds, and they, in gratitude, ' gave him thunder, 
thunderbolt, and lightning * (501-506). Armed in 
this fashion, Zeus warred against the Titans 
(687-712) ; and it is in the strength of the same 
weapons that he still rules over gods and men (506). 

!Ria Hcsiodic nsrimtlve of the Titantmuuhia Mems to hsire 
been oonetnioted by Interwesvin^ two dietinot veniom of the 
eiory. In one of the two, Steus owee hfe victory over the TItsni 
to the help of the Hundred-handed Rrothem ; In the other, he 
owee it to the lightning-weaponi with which he Is provided by 
theKyklopea 

The Hesiodio Kyklopes have nothing in common 
with the Kyklopes of tiie 0dy$8ny, except that they 
are one-eyed. Thev are not men, but immortals ; 
they are oeitigs of tlie same order as the Hundred- 
handed Brothers ; and their function is to supply 
Zeus with thunder and lightning. It is prolMtble 
that they were originally demons of the thunder- 
storm, and were at first imagined as tbemselves 
thundering and flinging the lightning, but were 
afterwards subordinated to Zeus the Thunderer. 
The Kyklopes to whom sacrifices were offered on I 
an altar in or near the sanctuary of Poseidon at | 
the Isthmus of Corinth (Paus. ii. ii. 2) were pre- 
sumably storm -demons of this kind. 

The Hesiodic conception of the Kyklopes sur- 
vived in later liteiature side by side with the dif- 
ferent conception of them which is presented in the 
OdygMy. As forgers of thonderbolts, they were 
associated with Hephaistos, the meM-worker of 
the gods (Orph. Theog. fr. 92, Abel), and were de- 
Bcrilied by Alexandrian and Roman poets as work- 
men employed in his service (Kallim. JTymn to 
Ariemig, 46 if.}; and the smithy in whidt they 
worked was located in some volcano (liipara 
[Kallim. f.c.] ; an island near Lipara [Verg. jEn, 
viii. 416 ff.]; Etna [Verg. Georg, iv. 173]). The 
immortal lightning-makers of the Hesiodic TAeo- 
gonia seem to be confused with the mortal savages 
of the Odyggey in the story that the Kyklopes were 
killed by Apollo, who was angered with tnero be- 
cause they had supplied Zeus with tlie thunderbolt 
with which he slew Apollo’s son Asklepios (Hes. 
Eoiait fr. 47, G6ttling; Pherekydes, schoL Ear. 
Ah. I ; Apollod. ni. x. 4). 


The Kyklopes were also spoken of as the builders 
of certam ancient fortress-walls, especially those 
of Ttryns, Mykenai, and Argos (I’indar, fr. 169, 
Bergk ; Eur. Here. Fur. 15, 944, Iph. Aul. 1500; 
StralMi, viii. 372 ; Paus. n. xvi. 4). As the walls 
of Ti]r 3 rnB were constructed of huge blocks of stone, 
it was natural to assume that their builders were 
beings possessed of more than hnman strength ; and 
the notion that these builders were the Kyklopes 
may have been suggested either by the Homeric nar- 
rative, in which the Kyklops Polyphemos heaves 
vast masses of rock, or by tne Hesiodio conception 
of the Kyklopes as skilled artificers. 

The origin of the name Kyklojies is unknown. 
The Greek word might mean 'round -eyed* 

(it was used by i’arnicnldea as an epithet of the 
moon), but this meaning is not specially appro- 
priate either to the one-eyed Polyphemos of the 
Odyssey or to the one-eyed lightning-makers of 
Hesiod. As to the notion of a being with one eye 
in his forehead, compare tlie description mven by 
Pausanias (n. xxiv. 5) of an old statue of Zeus in 
the citadel of Argos, which had a third eye in the 
forehead. This may have been a statue of a 
lightning-god ; and It is iKissible that the god 
whom it represented may have been originally 
called 'Kyklops,* though in later times it was 
supposed to be a statue of Zeus. The 'one-eyed 
Arimaspoi’ of Aristeas (iEsch. Prom. Vinct. 830; 
Herod, iv. 27) are comparable rather with the 
Kyklopes of the Odyssey. 

It may be conjectured that the name Kyklopes 
was first used to signify demons of the thunaer- 
storm, and that the poet of the Odyssey (or some 
earlier story-teller wiiom ho followed), working 
into his narrative an old tale of an ogro outwitted 
and blinded by a bold and cunning hero, made the 
ogre a member of an imaginary tribe of savages, 
and transferred to this tribe the name of the 
storm-demons. 

Among tho nuuiy rapresonUtions of the GigsnUnmaehia In 
art, tho following are siiecially noteworthy ; lonlo Amphora 
from Caire. Louvre (Overtook, Kunstmtfth. AUds, Letpiig, 
3872-8U. Taf. Iv. 8); Mcgarlan Treaeury at Olympia (O, Treu, fn 
Curtiue-Adlor, Olumpia, Textband III., Berlin, 1807, pp. O-IS, 
and TSfelhand ill.. TSf. II., 111.); Vase of l^noe, painted Ira 
Arlstopbanee, Berlin, 2681 (Gerhard, Or. tind etr. Trinkseh, 
ii.. III.; Overbeek, v. 8); Amphora from Meloe, Louvre 
(RavalMon, Monuments greet. Parle, 1876. Iv. : JUS ill. 816); 
AlUr-friese of Pergamon, Berlin (Puchetein, Betehreihung der 
SkfUpturen aue Pergamon, Borlin. 1806, IHe Skulpturen dee 
PergamonMueeumt in Phatographim, do., 1008 ; PontremoU- 
Oollignon, Pergame, Pnriii, 1000, ch. 6)l 

LiTBEATiva— M. Mayer, Die Oiganten und TUanen in der 
antiken Sage find Kunet. Berlin, 1887; Prellsr-Robert, Or. 
Mvthol.i, do. 1887, I. 68-78 ; F. Koepp, de OiganOmoehue fn 
uoeeeot artisgxu numumeniU usu, Bonn, 1888; J. llberg and 
E. Kubnert, ' Oiganten,' In Boeoher, 1880 ; L. R. Parnell, In 
JUS Hi. 801, Iv. 122, vl. 102, vU. 251. On the Kykiopee, see 
W. Mannbardt, Ant Wald- und Mdeufto, BerifiK 1877, ppu 

lon-ll*. W. doOTT. 

GIFTS (IMmitlve and Savage). — i. General 
conception among uncivilised peoples aa to the 
nature of the transaction of giviiig.--(l) It has 
commonly been aasumed that the 'presents’ of 
savages and barbarians are the outcome of the 
same feelings and intentions as those of the modem 
man. Our act in giving is (in theory, at all events) 
an act of spontaneous Monty without thought of 
a return. It springs from good-will, or generosity, 
or gratitude, or sympathy. But with the primi- 
tive man it it otherwue ; and of him we may 
say generally what has been said of the western 
Eskimos, that of a free and disinterested gift he is 
absolutely ignorant.^ 

(2) Of course, there are exceptions, real or 
apparent, to be found. 

1 J. Simpson, 'Observations on the W. Esquimaux and the 
Oonntiy ihay Inhabit,' in Further Papere retaiina to the reeeiU 
Aretie Etepeditwne, prmeeUed Co hath Ueueet q/ Parlutmeni. 
Janumry sBSS. London, 1866, p. 026. 
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Thus Parry 3 iellM us that on ons ocoaslon hs rooelTsd a 
pnsant from a trrateful tCskiuio, who lookrd for nothluK In 
rsturn, althouerh to g'lve a t!Ountcr<glft was tha habitual prao- 
Uoc of his psople ; ond Ifowitt s>says of ths DIari that they made 
prasenta ho a white man whose advocacy had saved the life of 
one of their l.rlbcnmtfn. Kiiwch » states expressly of natives on 
the banks of ihct (Japrivi Hiver that they expected no retiuro for 
their presents of food ; and von Miebold^ gives a similar aeoount 
of the Ainus of Yem. The Aleut, if he makes a present, even to 
a wealthy man, is said to expect no recompense and, among 
the Itanaka and llapiikii, the donor can demand a counter>gift 
only when he is poorer than the recipient.* Among the Bogoe 
and At>ysslniaiiB, a gift called majbetat by the former and 
kalatha hy the Jaitur Is given to a relative Impoverished or 
ruined by war. on ounditioii that the donor may recover It If he 
falls on pvll dsys, or if the recipient recovers his position.? 
Again, it Is not unusual for a tribe on the occasion of a visit to 
a friendlv tribe to make presents; and of this we have an 
instance in the gift-dance of the Wintun.* But it te to be kept 
in vipw that the gilt-dancers rscelvo similar gifts when the vi«t 
Is returned. 

(3) Further, it is to lie ohnerved that amongst many 
peoples — the Yahgan of Cajie Horn,* for example, 
and some of the uatives of North Queensland”— 
the distributor, in sharing food, keeps little or 
nothing for himself;" ana it is a cummoiiplace 
that the rudest savage is often profuse in his hospi- 
tality, which frequently includes a jiarting gift to 
his guest, it may be in the form of provisions for 
his journey (see 3 (9) below, and art. SrUANOKHS). 
But it dues not follow that such conduct is due to 
a spirit of unsellish liberality. For, where the 
supply of food is uncertain, and procurable only 
by the joint exertions of the community, it is not 
unnatural that he who has a superfluity will give, 
on the understanding that he will receive a return 
when he requires it.” And, where there is no pro- 
vision for public entertainment, to travel, especi- 
ally if the countrjr is insecure, would be highly 
dangerous, if not imposHible, were it not for a 
hospitalitv based upon the experience that *be 
who is the host to-day may be the guest to- 
morrow.* ” 

(4) In the vast majority of Instances, however, 
the gift is given on the understanding or, at all 
eventa, in the expc<;tation that the recipient will 
make a return, either by giving something, or by 
doing or abstaining from doing something.” 

3. Return in the form of a material thing. — 
(1) The New Zealander sometimes gave away 
every article which he possessed ; ” hut he alwavs 
expected an f^uivolont, and frequently, like the 
natives of Tahiti, dropped a hint of what he wanted 
in return.” The Yaltgon are read^ to share what 
they have with others. They desire to possess in 

1 Jnum. o/aSf(Hmd London, 1S24, p. 263. 

s AaC. THbei t\f S.B. Austnuia, Ijondoii, lUO^ p. S2S. 
s Sanuu^fahrten, JH§tMn in Kainr WUhtlmt^iMnd, sto., Lelp- 
slg, 1888. p. 301. 

^ Aippim, lieydeiK 1862, ii. 237 ; of. A. von Krasenstem, 
y^age round thB World tn tho Yoaro 1303-6, London, 1813, 
Ii. 71, 76. 

> W. II. Dali, AUuika and Hi RnumroBt, Boston, 1870, p. 886. 

4 8. B. StfMiimetx, RediUiverhMlniotevonoif^eboromn Vitlktm 
in Afrika unxi Otranien, Borllti, 1803, p. 66. 

7 W. Miiiizingcr, Vtbor dis iSiften und Rooht d. Bogot, Winter 
thnr, 1869. p. 73. 

■ 8. PowerH, * Tribes of Cslifornia,* ContritnUiono to N, Ameri- 
iton Bthnolttgy^ Washington, 1877, ill. 838. 

9 T. Bridges, Mirura at eoutumea dea Fuigima, tr. P. Hysdes 
iSSAP.imXv. 182. 

1*0. Lumhoitz, Aviumg^Cannihala, London, 1880, p. 100. 

U Of. W. G. Humiier, *^o Yakuts,' JAl xxxi. [1901] 68 f. 

1* Pern*, p. 626. 

1* K. Westermarok, Afi, London, 1006, i. 681 ; see Uanotesu< 
Litoumeux, La Kahylit at lea eoutvmas kabylea^ Paris, 1872-73, 
IL 44; 1>. Cratilz, The UtatorpofGreenland^Rnfs.iv.t London, 1820, 
i. 172 f. : F. Mansen, Kakimn Kng tr., Ijondoii, 1R0.H, p.ll7 
W. Hrett, inrf. Trt‘6r« o/r.'iaann, liondnii, 1868, p. 347; T. M. 
Winterbottnm, Aeeounl of the A' at. A/rieana m the Naighbinm 
hood qf Sierra Leone, London. 1803, i. 214 ; W. 8. imd K. 
Routledge, With a iVmislone iVojde ; The Akikupu ^ Britiah 
Boat Africa, London, 1910, p. 246. 

M Of. W. Jett4, * On tbs Modiclne-Men of the Ton's,’ JRAI 
nxriL [1007] 167. 

1* J. a Polsck, Mannm and CuHoma of the Bew Zeahmdon, 
London, 1840. ii. 157 f. 

M B. Shortlsnd, Trad, and SuiMratiiuma of the New teo^ 
Uondon, Loudon, 1854, p. lOO ; J. Cook and J. King, A Voyage 
to the Po/oife Oooun ... in Me Yearo 1778^1, do. 1784. ii. li. 


order to mve.^ At the same time, they know that 
they will be well repaid by counter-gifts.* In 
these circumstanoes, it is not wonderful that mis- 
understandings frequently arise with strangers 
who imagine that they have purchased some 
article for a trifle, while the natives think that 
•hey have given a present for which they have not 
received an adequate return.* The ease of ^e 
Andamanese is similar. Among them visits are 
usually the occasion of an interchange of gifts, 

*ths hosts taking the initiative : and afraeaa not infrequently 
ensues, for donor and recipient are not always of a mind os 
regards the rslative value of their presents.’ * 

In Amboyna, the recipient of a gift says, * Friend, 
you have given me this ; with what shall 1 recom- 
pense you?** and a note is taken of the gifts 
received at a funeral ceremonjr, so that, when the 
donors die, like gifts may be given in return.* 

’They [the natives of Rotumal have the fakeoro. It a man, 
eay, wants a pig for a feast, he goes to another who has plenty, 
and asks him for one. He cannot well refuse, but in his turn 
is entitled to ask for somethiim at some future time.*? 

Again, the Hruinincmd luanders 

* seemed to have no idea of receiviiig anything as a gratuity, 
but Instantly mode a return of something for whatever was 
given tlieni * ; 

and the inhabitants of other islands of the Kings- 
luill group 

* never buy or sell, but, it any person desires an article which 
another has, he asks for it. and, if not too valuable oresteemed, 
is seldom refused. 11 Is the general undentanding that such 
favours are to be returned, and that the request should only be 
made by persons who can afford to do so. ’ * ' “ Give ” and '* give 
bock ” make the longest friends. If there is luck withal . . . 
•Iways looks for return.** 

The * potlatch,* or gift-festival, prevails among 
all the coast tribes of British Columbia. Bv a 
well-understood rule, which has tlie force of a Taw 
of honour, every recipient of a gift is lK>und to 
return twice its value at some future day ; and in 
this repayment his relatives arc ex[>euted to ausist 
him ; they are, indeed, deemed to be his sureties.” 
So, too, among the Eskimos of Point Barrow, on 
tho occasion 01 high festivals to which neighbours 
arc invited, ([if to are exchanged, especially among 
the wealthy, in expectation of a return." 

Similar orcounts are given of the natives of New Caledonia. >* 
the Marshall!* and Caroline Islanders, i* the Hamoans,!* tnu 
eastern Islanders of Torres Btraits,>* the Tlingits and Ualdos,!? 
Uie Salish and I>4n4,!* some of the Indian tribes of North 

I Uyodes-beriiker, Btaaion acienti/Ujue du Cap Bom, 1H82, 
Jftm, ParU, 1891, vii. 243. 

9 Bridges, pp. 170, 182. * Hyades-Deniker, vll. 248. 

* £. II. Man, On the Origined Inhabitanta of the Andanuon 
lalanda, J..oiiclon, 1883, pp. 27, 12o 172. 

* Uiedel, De aluih an kroeahartge raoaen tuaaehon Selehea en 
Pawia, Hogue, 1886, p. 48 ; see p. 102 as to Watabela Islands, 
ondp. 871 os to Leti, Moa, and Lokor. 

* Ib. p. 80. 

7 J. Htanley Gardiner, ’The Natives of Botumo,’ JAI xxvIL 
[18981 408. 

* C. Wilkes, Narrative of the U, S, Sxploring Expedition dur- 
ing the Y^eara ISSS^US, l«ondon and Philadelphia, 1846, v. 40, 80. 

9 VlgruBSon-Powell, Corpue Poetieum Boreate, Oxford, 1888^ 
L 12. 

1* H. Hale, Remarka on tho Ethnol. gf BritUh Cohnntia [In 
Beportofthe British Aaaooiation for the Adoaneoment efSoSenee 
... in t89Q\, London, 1801, p. 656f. Anoooountof the feetivel 
ie given at p. 688 ft. Bee also M. Maefle, Vaneouver Island and 
NmisA Columbia, London, 1866, p. 420f. ; 0. Hill-Tout, BriBoh 
N. Amerioa : I. ' The Far West— The Home of tlie Balish and 
Il4n4,' London, 1007, p. 156; J. Q. FroMr. Totemiam and 
Exogamy, London, 1910, 111. 262, 804, note. Ifote the oustom 
of exchanging food practised by natives of Islands In Torres 
Btraite (Nejrorts qjfcAs Camhr. Anihrop, Sxpod. to TOrreeNlrattf, 
Cambridge, 1012, Iv. 810 f.). 

II Jt^jort of Jntemat. Polar Expod. to Point Barrow, 
Alaaha. Washington. 1886, p. 41. 

19 C. Umibert, * Mmun et supent. de la tribu B41ep(Noavelle 
CalMonleV Lea Miaaiona eathoHnuaa, Paris, 1880, xli. 380. 

19 J. Kohler, * Reohtd. Marichallineulaner,’i? VBWxir. [Btntt- 
gart, lUUOJ 440. 

ML. H. Oullek, ’MicroneMo,' NaiuHoal Mag. and Naval 
Chron,, TiOndon, 1862, p. 180. 

10 Wilkes, ii. 127. 

1* Heporta of the Cambr. Anthrop. Expod. to Torroo NlraOf, 
Cambridge, 1008, vl. 118-110, 186 f. ; see also J. Kohler, « Beoht 
d. Papuos,* ZVnWxW. (10001 870. 

17 J. Kohler, * Bechtevergleichende Bkixien,' <5. vlU. [1880] 8t 

UO.HUl-Tout,156. 
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OmoIIbs,! 'ths Wsniks,* ths Wuiiuawsil»* tbs MsmI.* mmI 
tbs 8smoyeds.t 

(2) Very frequently a email present is invon in 
the hope of receiving a large one in retam--a 
practice which illustrates the point of the saying 
^henefioia non obtrunduntur/* In Nigeria the 
present which the king sends to the stranger is * in* 
evei7 cose to be regardod» not as an expression of 
good-will, but as the formal demand for a larger 
present ’ ; ^ and Livingstone * speaks of the prac- 
tice near Senna, on the lower Zambesi, of malclng 
*a very small gift^ which is to win back to the 
donor at least twioo its value.* If a native is 
asked to sell some article, he declines on the 
ground that it is sMuati^it is not for sale, it is a 
compliment. The Chiboque * are in the habit of 
making a present and demanding whatever they 
choose in return*;* the Walikiacums offer pres- 
ents, expecting three or four times their value in 
return.'® 

(3) While the donor always expects a retom, he 
does not always stipulate for the precise shape 
which it shall take. Thus, at Wytoohee — an 
island of the Paumoto group — the inhabitants 
accepted with gratitude and delight anything 
given in return for the articles taken from them ; ^ 
and, althongh the Bakairi exchanged the special- 
ties of one district for those of another, they knew 
nothing of the practice of bartering specilic article 
for specilic article. '* Sometimes the savage throws 
out a hint of what he wants;'* and sometimes 
nothing else will serve him but the article which 
has caught his fancy. In many cases, he is said 
to give some product of his industiy or skill 
— the result it may be of the labour of montlis 
or years — for a mere trifle ; while instances are 
not wanting of his shrewdness in making a 
bargain. 

Ae to the eavage'e Ignorance of or indifferenoe to value, see 
J. Viehe, IHe Ovahmre.rOt ap. 8. B. Steionicts, p. 812 ; O. F. de 
Oviedo, nat. €t gijn. dee/ndar, tr. J. I’eleur, Faria 1866, pt. 

i. bk. V. cap. iii. p. 70a ; D. Grants, I. 161 ; It. SchomburKk, 
lUUtm in Itrit,.Gv/(ana in 18UO^^ Lelpsig, 1647, L 176 ; A. 
lionaldeon Smith, Thrwgh (Tnknmm African CounCrief, Lon- 
don, 1807, p. 277 1. O. Dapper, De$er, de VAfriqat^ Anutardam, 
KUNl, p. 889 ; G. W. Stow. Aatiue Boeef «/ 8, Africa, Loudon, 
1VU6, p. 260. Seo aim ft. O. Temple, * Beginninga of Ourrency,* 
JAM xxlx. (1809 J 101 f. ; F. SobulUe, PepehoL atr NatwnbUur, 
Leipzig, 1000, p. 216 ff. ; J. Kohler. XVRW xxti. (19091 208 ; A. 
Sartonua von Walterahauaen, * Die Entatehungd. Tanachhandela 
in Polynealen,' Xeitsehr, /. Social- und Wirthtehtf/Uguck, Iv. 
(Weimar, 1806J6Uff. 

(4) Thus tills primitive practice of exchanging 
articles partakes in some cases of giving rather 
than of bartering, and, in others, of bartering 
rather than of giving. On the whole, it seems best 
to regard the transaction as one of mutual gift, 
for the amount given is by no means exclusively 

1 J. liamn, Bgrf. of Cantina, lMndan^ 1714, p. 28X 

8 J. 1 ” *" * ** " 

during 

^'i^'Kohlsr, ‘Dm Banturecht In Oatafriks,* XVRW xv. 
11001146. 


determined by purely commercial oonsiderations.' 
See below, 5 (1). 

3. Return cemaistinr of an act or of an abaten- 
tlott from acting.— •(!) We oomo now to the second 
class of instances — those, namely, in which the 
reenpient makes a return, not by giving sometliing, 
but by tloing or abstaining from doing something. 
It is stated to be * the universal oustom of the East 
for none to present himself liofore a snperior, more 
esjieoially the king, without a present.** Free- 
will otteriiigs were brtmght to the chieftains of old 
Germany;* and a similar practice prevailed in 
Mexico, and among the Ohilichas, and has been 
observed in Tahiti and Fiji,^ in New Caledonia,* 
among the Munbuttn,* and in Sumatra.^ On the 
Lucalla, each district from which representatives 
attend the fair must give a present to the chief 
within whoso territory it is held.* Very frequently 
the protection of a king or headman, and his per- 
mission to enter the country, to trotlo within it, 
or to leave it, must be purchased with gifts (see 
art. Stbanqers) ; and it has been observed that 
the stranger may have less to sufler from beggars 
in a despotic than in a republican country, it 
being presumed that on his first arrival he had 
satisiied the greatest beggar of all— namely, the 
king.* 

It may be noted by the way, tliat of the preecnta, of which 
the origiiuJ purpoM WM to eeuure the protection uf a auperior, 
many loee lit courie of time their voluntary ctioracUfr. In 
kiji. forced prceenta were made to votiut hy their hoete end 
in New Zealand and atnons certain Katilr tribee, chiefs 
on vieitlnir expect to receive UrM preeents from their enter- 
tainem, the revenue they derive ociiig really a iax.u Biienoer 
points out iltat, where the political licod aieumee uuivereal 
ownership, he recompenses hla subordinates by glvinir 
irlftB.^4 Thus, liberality is expected from the chief ; so 


UssiiDs" «siuPi ijuvsisiivj^ IP ifviu Mim xmaiva | wu 

among the Abiponee, for example, he must xive what be has, 
even u'hen asked for the garment on his hBck.'4 * We still have 
in vails and Christmas-boxes to servants, etc., the remnants 
of a system under which lixad remuneration was eked out by 
gratuities— a ■ 3 'stem Itself sequent upon the earlier system under 
which gratiiilies formed the only rciuuneration. ’ i* The system 
to whioli h|ienoer alludes is in full force in the EmL An Oriental 
expects not only to be paid for his eervices at the stipulated rate, 
but to receive a gift on leaving his employer ; and this sxpseta- 
tlon prevails among persons in all ranks of soeiety.u 

<2) No one consultB a prophet,'* or a prieet or 
prientesB,'* without giving presents ; and, in New 
Guinea, the Toaripi tribesmen obtain the prayers 
of the sorcerer by means of gifts,** If bananas are 
not growing well, the Murray Islander takes some 


1 See W. Cunningham, An Etcap on Wetttem CivitigaUon in 
it$ Economic Aopoeto (i. ‘Ancient Times*), Oambridgt, 1896, 

p. 26. 

S A. H. L. neeren, BiHor, Rcceareha into the PtAUico, inicr- 
eoune, and l^radc of ihc Principal Natitmc c/ Antiquup, Ox- 
ford, 1838, i. 412 ; cf. Jg sn, 1 K 1())0, Ps 7210. 

* Toe, Venn, 16; see J. Qrimm, Beutcahe JtcehUaUerthdnicrt, 
Gdttlugen, 1881, p. 245 I. 

t Authorities in U. Spenoer, PrineiplcM of Soeiologp, London, 
. liawpon. am, cf Carolina, London, 1714, p. 282. 1879, 8 369 . 

. L. Krapf, Travclo, itevearchcc, and Mimanarp LaAcura * v. de BocIim, La Ecuvelle Calidonic at aaa JkaManta, Paris, 
nil JS rears' Besidenee in Eaat Africa, London, 1860, 1862, p. 261. 

0 Emin Poaha in Central Africa, tr. Mrs. B. W. Felkin, 
London, 1888, p. 806. 

7W. Marsden, Tkt Eiatory of Sumatra, London, 1783, 
p. 276. 

s H. von Wfamnann, My Second Joumep through BquatcruU 


4 M. Meiker, pU Maaaij Iterlln, 1904, ji. 


t F. von etenln, ' OewohiihulUrecht der Samojeden/ Glohna, 
I\. 11891) 187 ; see also K. W. Lane, Modem Egyjdiana, London, 
1800, repr. from the 3rd ed. 1842, pp. 186 f., 203. 

4 See B. M. Meyer, * Zur Qesoh. uei Sebenkens,* Xcitaehr. fUr 

Our LaUat FrctactoraU, London, 

1900, p. 86 . 

* D. and O. Livingstone, Jfarr. of an Sxped. to the Zambaai 
mnd ita THbutariea, 185S-6U, London, 1866, p. 87. 

* D. Livingstone, Jfiw. Travala and Jieaaatehea in 8, Africa, 
London, 1857, p. 848. 

10 M. Lewis and W.'Olarke, TramtatoikaSoiUTcccffhaMiaamm 
River in the Ycara WOU-S, new cd., Ixmdcn, 1816, it. 871. 
Other instances are given by llamilton-Qrierson, The Silent 
Trade, Edinburgh. 1908, p. 10. 

11 0. Wilkes, i. 822. 

18 K. von den Steinen, CTuter d. EaturvOikam Zeniral-Bra- 
alUena, Berlin, 1894, P- 884. 

U E. Bhoitland, p. 199 ; Cook and King, It. 78. ^ _ 

14 A. B^ Advanturaa cf tha Firat Srtttera on ike Oragpn or 
CW«mMaJUwr,Loudon,1840,p.8»: B.Spano«r,firomFsgMd. 
10 C. AuffroMs, London, 1880, pt. Iv. p. 86 f. 


Africa, London, 1891. p. 120. 

• J. L. Krapr,pp.27&,870. 

1 * J. E Erskine, Journal cfa Crwiec among CAo lalandaqfthc 
Weatem Pac^c, London, 1868, p. 266. 
n Polack, L 40. 

1 * T. Nauhaus, * Reglerungslorm u. Qeriobtobarkeit d. Kaffern,* 
rBxili. (Berlin, 1881) 861. 

is See A. van Oennep, Tahou at tatdmiame d Madageuear, 
Paris, 1904, p. 07. Many other instances adll be found In 
Spencer, 11 869-372 ; eee also S. B. SteinmeU, p. 46, note 2 . 

14 9 876 ; F. U. Lang, Die Waaehambala, ap. Stelnmcts, 

p.2Q8. 

14 M. Dobrisbolfer, An Acoount cf the Ahiponca, tr. from tbe 
Latin, London, 1822, IL 107. 

14 Bpenoerji 876. 

» H. day wumbuU, Studiea in OrisnCaf Social Lift, London. 
1886, p. 827. 

l41897^slK14*,2K8*. 

» A. B. EUis, The Tahi-apeaking Paoptaa cf the Gold Ceact of 
Wrat Afriea, London, 1887, p. 124. 

84 J. Ghsltnen, « Toaripi/ JAI xxvil. (18081 838. 
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of them 08 a gift to the wgo who makes a charm 
to ensure a plentifu] crop ; ^ and presents are given 
to the inedicine-iuaii for liU services in treating the 
sick,> and. if the latter dies, in ascertaininff Whose 
witchcraft slew him.* If he fails to core, be must 
return the gifts.^ 

(3) Often the purpose of the gift is to procure the 
aliandonineiit of rights. Among the JeicriB, Sobos, 
and lios. the son-indaw gives his lather-indaw 
a dtiA, (i.e, a preHent) on the birth of the first 
child ; * while, among the Ba-Yaka, on a child’s 
birth, the chief of the mother’s village gives a gift 
of fowls lit the father ; and, as soon as it can walk, 
it is sent to the chief’s village, to which it legally 
belongs, and from which the father cannot even 
nurchiLHe it.* Again, there are cases in which the 
UTidegnHJiii is resisted, as he meets the bride, by 
his own kinsmen, until he gives them something, 
and cases in whiesh the briJe refuses to enter the 
bridegroom’s house until she has received a present 
from his friends.^ Hometimes a present is given 
by the bridegroom to his iiiother>in>law, to signify 
that the bride is thenceforth separated from the 
home of her girlhood ; * and with this gift may be 
compared that given, among the Chamorro, by 
meml>ers of the bride’s and bridegroom’s families to 
the latter’s mother.* Somewhat similar is the 
cose of the bride in Uganda. During the first 
month of marriage she veils her face ; and the 
bridegroom is |>eritiitted to lift the veil only on 
giving her a goat to be eaten by her and her 
friends.'* A present of money procures a similar 
privilege; in modern Egypt.'' 

(4) S<itiielirneB a gift serves as compensation for 
loss. Thus, among the Banaka and Bapuku, it is 
obligatory <in a husband wdiuse wife has died to 
give something to her family ; while the kinsfolk 
of a dead man must make a iircsent to Uie relatives 
of his mother.'* The J>4n6 recogntsee the former 
obligation.'* 

(5) In Ashango-land, if a stranger accepts a 
present from the natives, he is bound to make 
some stay in their district.'* 

(0) (’rime is expiated,'* luid peace is purchased,'* 
by making presents. Again, a tabu may be ro' 
moved by a gift of food ; and by jircseiits the 
inifiONition of a tabu may be lamglit ofi*.'* 

(7) It is a world-wide practice for the suitor to 
open his suit by niaking a gift, it may lie to the 


I A. K. Hunt, * Kthnogr. Notes on the Murray Islands, Torres 
Straits, ’ JA i xxviii. [INilSJ 8. 

a Jett^, pp. 1«7, 171 rieii'a). 

a A. C'. Hollis, The yandi, Oxford, IMS, n. 71 (NandIX 

* JetU, foe. eit. 

a Jl. K. llranvillo and F. N. Koth, 'Notes on the Jekris, Soixis, 
and IJos,' JAI xxviii. [18(18] 107. 

* E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, * Notes on the Ethnography of 
the Ila-Yaka,* JA / xxxvi. [1006] 46. 

7 W. OriKike, •The Hill TrilKst of the Oentral Indian Hills,* 
JA / xxviii. [ 18118 ] 280 1. , also Natives qf NorCAsm India, l^ndon, 
1M7. p. 21(1 (T. 

■ P. Hesoiftnies, JHe MeaUtla, ap. SteinmeU, p. 273. 

a C. K. Melnlcke, Die itisefn dee MliUeti ueeans, Lslpag, 
1873-70,11. 407. 

10 O. K. Baskervllle, Di> Woffanda, ap, flteinmetx, p. 180. 
As to TIranm clans, see tl. A. Junod, The Idfe qf a SinufA 
Afriean Tr^, I.4>ndoii, 1012. pp. 113, 116. 

I I lAne, p. 150. Other itieiaticee will be found in A. van 

Qennep, Lee Hitee de paeeage, Parle, 1000, pp. 170 If., and nets, 
181.18Sf.. 18Hf. ; eeeeep. p.177. * * * 

IS SteinmeU, pp. 37, 40. is O. Hill-lbut, p. 147. 

14 p. B. du Cliaulu, A Journey to AehangoJatitL L<mdon. 1807. 
p. 828 ; see also p. 24S. 

1* Brifiges, p. 177 ; F. Parkinan. The Jeeuite in North America 
4n the Seventeenth Century Jxindou, 1885, p. 854 ; T. Williams 
and J. Calvert. Fiji and the Fijiane, 2iid cd. by R. S. Itowe, 
London, 1860, 1. 81 ; Separte qf the Cambridge Atdhrep, JSxped, 
to Torree NtraiteJUambridKe, lOUH, vi. ou. 

M J. Roscoe, *The llahinia,* JHAI xxxvii. [1007] 108 ; Riedel, 
p. 446 (Wetar) ; L. Lxiria, * Notes on the Ancient. War Cuntotne 
of the Natives of Ixwea and the Nelghbourlutod,* Colonial He- 
perte. Annual, no. l68, British New (luinea (1804>06), London, 

I8»8,p.8S; 1BS6UR.. 

» 8m 4i>)(S) below ; of. OaJiM sang of th« KhMb (P. S. T. 
Cordon, IAS AAoet'e, London, 1007, p. 77). 

» K. If. Codrlngton, The MelanMtne, Oxford, 1801, p. 217. 


girl’s father,' or to her family,* or to her and her 
relations,* or to her alone.* Sometimes this gift is 
banded to the girl’s mother,* or, where she does not 
belong to her suitor’s tribe, to her father and to the 
headman and other principal men of her tribe.* If 
the suit is unwelcome, the gifts are in many cases 
returned.* Among the Lapps* and the Siena,* 
presents are given at every stage of the courtship 
to the girl and her relatives; while among the 
Bororo'* and the Orang-Ot of Borneo" it is the 
Ifuly who begins the courtship by giving presents 
to the man of her choice. In Japan, the sending 
of presents by the intending husband forms one of 
the most important parts of the nuptial ceremony 
while, in many instances, present-giving seems to 
be recognized as the only solemnity." 

It may tia noted that Wettormarck (p. 8D6) and Kohler (' 1)ii« 
Reoht d. liirmaneiK* ZVHW vU [1880] 167, ‘Das Oewohnheilv 
recht der Provins Bombay,' <6. x. [1882] 80) are of opinion that 
the giving of bride-glfU le a relio of a pravioue ouetoin of mar- 
riage by purohase ; while Crawley (Tm Myetic Hon, London, 
1MI2, p. 887 ; cf. Btelniiiete, pp. 907, 818 ; Lane, p. 147) regarile 
tlie latter es a developinent from the former-— a view which 
teems to be eupported liy the evidence. 

(8) At Tlingit feasts in remembrance of the 
dead,'* and at gift festivals held by the tribes 
south of the Ynkon River,'* men gain rank and 
reputation by giving away their whmo possessions. 
Similar facts are reports of the Ahts '* and the 
Western Eskimos.'* It seems that the desire to 
establish his position as a great man forms the 
motive of the Leknnen bridegroom’s generosity,'* 
and, to some extent, of the host's munificence in 
^viug presents to his guests in Scandinavian anti- 
quity.'* Among the Carriers, strips of skin are 
distributed on the death of the head of the clan by 
his successor 

•as an act of atonement for the death of the deceased noble, 
glfu of such sort being looked upon as wiping out the shame 
and grief of the luourneni'CO. Hill-Tout, Drtt. N. Amer,,p. 149). 

(0) The custom of giving presents to the de|iart- 
iHg guest is widC'Spread (see x (3) above). It w'os 


I J. Chapman. Travete in the Interior of South Africa, l^on- 
don, 1808, f. 258 f. (Bushmen); U. O. Forbes, A NaluralieVe 
Wanderinge in the Naelem Archipelago, i878-88, London, 1885, 
p. 241 (Kudu) ; J. Bailey, * An Account of the Wild Tribes of Uie 
Veddahs of Ceylon,* TVant. ql the KthnoL Soe., new ser., ii., 
London, 1802, p. 291 ft. (Veddss) ; Q. Tellier, * Krels Kits. fYanxb- 
sischer Hudaii, ap, Stemmeto, p. 161. 

*ii. Powers, ill. 817 f. (Nishlnam); C. Hill-Tnut, 'Rthnol. 
Report on the . . . Balish of British Columbia,* JAI zxxlv. 
11904] 818 (Bslish Tribes) ; 0. II. Btigand, • Notes on the Natives 
of NysMsaland, N.B. Rhodesia, and Portuguese Zambexla,* JRA / 
xxxvii. (18071 122 (Achapeta, Atonga, Achuwa, Ayao). 

• On ; Q. Turner, Nineteen Yearein Polynetna, London, 
1861, t>. 185. 

4 Btcinmetx, p 33 (Banaka and Bapuku) ; O. K. Baskerville, 
ap. Btoinmets, p. 188 ; M. Rautanen. * Die Ondonga,’ ap. Bteio- 
metx, p. 880 ; A. van Oennep, p. 198 (Vai of Liberia), p. 201 
(Hercro). 

• Nicole, 'Die Diakite-Sarrakolewn,* ap. Stoinmeti, p. 108; 
O. R. Melnlcke, ii. 407 (LadrotieiX 

• A. W. Uowitt, Native I'ribee qf 8.B. Aiofralia, Londoti. 
1904, p. 185. 

7 Fama Mademba, ' Die Sansaiidinc-Staaten,' ap. Btolnmetx, 
p. 08 ; M. Rautanen, * Die Cndonga.'To. p. 880. 

■ J. Behcffer, Uiet. qf Laj^nd, Oxford, 1674, p. 110 fl. 

• A. van Oennep, p. JR’i It, 

10 V. Prl5 and Paul Radln, * Study of the Bororo Indians,' 
JAI xxxvl. (19001 390. 

II G. A. L. M. Bchwaner, Borneo : Beaehrijoing vanhetStrootn- 
gebied van dm Barilo, Amsterdam, 1868, i. 2Sa 

19 B. Wcstemiarck, Bum. Marr.^, London. 1804, p. 896. 

1* J. B. von Sptx and C. F. von Martius, TraveU m BratU in 
the Yeare 1817 JF). London, 1824, II. 246 (Paris, Ooroados. and 
Ooropos); E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, 'Notes on the Ethno- 
graphy of the Ba-Mbala, JAJ xxxv. [1906] 410 (in tlie case of 
ohlld-marrli^); O. von KotMbue, A Voyage qf Diacovery into 
the South and Beering*t StraiUe, London, 1821, lu. £10 

(Caroline Islands). 

H. J. Holmberg. Bthnogr. Skiaen Uber d, VBkar d, nut- 
isoAsn Amerika, pt. I., Helsingfors, 1866, p. 46 f. 

» Dali, p. 140 fl. 

10 G. M. Bproat, Setnee and Studiev of Savage Life, London, 
1868, p. 112 f. 

17 iL Rink, The Sakimo Tribeo, London and Copenhagen. 1887, 

p. 28 1. 

» Hill-Tout, 'AE. Iribee of Vancouver Island, B.C.,* JRAi 
xxxvii. [1007] 811 f. 

» K. Welnhold, AffnorrfiiieAsir Loben, Berlin, 1860, p. 44a 
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practised in the world of HonieTf^ and in the 
nortliem oonntrios;* and it is in observance in 
the Andaman Islands,’ among the Banaka and 
Bannku/in New Guinea, and among the Aleuts,’ 
in New Zealand,’ and among the Ostiaks.^ It may 
be noted that a gilt is sometimes given by tlie gnest 
to the host.’ 

( 10 ) It is to be observed that in some of the 
instances mentioned above the object of the giver 
is not BO much to procure the performance of, or 
the abstention from, an act, as to create in the 
recipient a disposition favourable to himself. For 
example, a man may give away his property in 
order to impress others with his importance, or to 
gain a reputation for generosity (see 3 ( 8 ) above). 
The suitor's present to tiie girrs parents may be 
due to bis desire to ingratiate himself with them 
(see ( 7 ) and ( 8 ) above) ; and the host’s parting gift 
may express nothing more than a wish to kindle 
friendly feelings in the breast of his guest (see ( 9 ) 
above). We shall return to the consideration of 
this topic (see 4 ( 6 ) below). 

( 11 ) in connexion with the last two instances 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, it is to be 
noted that the purpitse of the donor — the suitor 
who gives to the girl's parents, and the host who 
gives to his doxjarbing guest — is not always and 
everywhere one and the same. The suitor gives 
sometimes to gain the goodwill of the parents, and 
sometimes to buy otf their rights in their daughter ; 
and the host gives sometimes to strengthen the 
ties of friendsiiip, and sometimes, it may lie, to 
secure a similar gift when it is his turn to be 
entertaineil (see i (3) above). These instances 
might easily be multiplied. Moreuver, it is not 
to tie forgotten that, in making a jiresent, the 
donor may have in view more purposes than one. 
He may, lor example, be seeking, by one and the 
same act, to obtain the donee's favour, to acquire 
a material benefit for himself, and to take part in 
the performance of a religious or magical ceremony.’ 

4 . The ground upon which the donor rests ms 
expectation that a return will be made. — (a) Where 
the return is in the form of a material thing . — It is 
obvious from the evidence which has lieen adduced 
that, among uncivilized peoples, mf ts are mven in 
the expectation that a return will be mode ; and 
the question at once presents itself : What ground 
has the donor for entertaining this expectation? 
In other words. What is it which induces or con- 
strains the recipient to make a return? We shall 
take, first of all, the case of a material return. 

( 1 ) Now, it is strictly in accordance with primi- 
tive notions to regard ' the nature of anything as 
inhering in all its parts,’ even when the parts are 
separated from it,“ and to treat as part of a man’s 
substance not only his blood, saliva, umbilical 
cord, sweat and other eascreto, hair-clippings, nail- 
paringa, and the like, but earth from his foot- 


prints, the remains of his food, his name, his 
portrait, his garments, ornaments, weapons, and 
implements.^ This conception has two important 
consequences. If the man is in all his parts, 
whether these are or are not detached from him, 
it follows that they may lie the medium either of 
his action upon others or of the action of others 
upon him. A part may be fio impressed with his 
personality — ^with his intention for good or ill— -as 
to benefit or injure any one with whom it may lie 
brought into contact. On the other hand, whoever 
gets possession of it will be able through it to work 
his will, at any distance, upon the man himself.’ 
Accordingly, if A give an article belonging to him 
to B, he gives a part of himself — a gift which may 
be dangerous to iiiiiiMelf, for, by giving it, he pats 
himself in B’s power ; or it may bo dangerous to B, 
for A may impress upon it his will to injure him.’ 
Thus, in Morocco, if a person give food or drink, 

liconsldsivd dstiiraroui, not only lor the rodpieiit to reoclvs 
It without asying, ** In the name of God." bnt aleo for the giver 
to give it without uttering the same fonuula. by way of precau- 
tion. ... It eeeme likely that tlie cnetoiu of not ret-clviug pay- 
ment from a guest is largely due to that aanie dread of atraimie 
whiob underlies many other rules of hospitality* (GL Werner- 
marok, Mi 1. 600, 6»3). 

(2) To give is frequently regarded as perilous to 
the donor. Thus, among trie Australian tribes other 
than those of the centre, hair is never given by the 
owner, lest he should put it into the power of the 
rcci|»ient to injure him.’ Again, it is thought to be 
dangerous to give salt or leaven out of the house, 
for, if it pass 

into the hands of any person who has the power of wishing, 
i.e. of bringing down harm on aiiollier by uttering an ill wish, 
the poMKusioii of It places the giver entirely within the power 
oflhewish.*» 

(3) In some cases a gift will ward off harm 
at the hands of witch or fairy. Thus, in Corn- 
wall, in the Isle of Man, in SomersetHliire, and in 
some parts of Scotland, it was customary for the 
woman who carried a child to be christened to give 
bread and cheese to the first {lerson whom she mot ;’ 
and a refusal of the gifts was reganlod as an ex- 
pression of evil wishes towards tlie cliild.^ With 
this practice we may fierhaps compare that of the 
Btlatlumh (or Lillooet), among whom visitors to 
the parents on the birth of a child receive presents 
from its father.’ In the Highlands of Stmtland, if 
a stranger has looked over a m>w, the dangers of 
the evil eye are averted by offering him some of 
its milk to drink ; * and in Australia a tabu is 
removed by a present of food. Thus, among the 
Uumatjera and Kaitisli trilies, a widow is under a 
ban of silence after her husband’s death, usually 
for many months, until slie is released from it by 
the dead man’s younger brother. 

* When this takes place ehe makee an offering to him of a 
very oonelderable quantity of food, with a fragment of which 
he touches her mouth, thus indicating to her that ehe Is once 
more free to talk and to take part In the ordinary duties of a 
woman.' 


1 Od. i. 811 f.. lx. SS7, xl. 868 f., xiii. 10, xv. 113f. 
s The Stcry of Qreitir the Strong, tr. from the Icelandic by B. 
Hagndsion and W. Morris, new ed., London, 1000, p. SO ; H. 
Proctor, The Story gf the iauBdatere done into JSmnieh, lOOS, 
chs. 0, 87, and 29 ; 8. Laing and B. B. Anderson, The Neime- 
krinaub, or the Sagae of the Noret Kimjtft, from the Icelandic of 
Snorri Sturluson, London, It^U, I. 868, iii. SO, 62, 172 ; see also 
Tkc. Germ. 21 ; Wciiiliold, p. 448. 

9 Msn, p. 86. ’ Steinmots, ». 45 

t Bee art. Btkaxobeb, t sB. In these two insUnccs, the gift 
takee the form of provisions lor the iourncy. 

• Q. Gray, J^otynetian Mythology, London, 1886, p. 800. 

7p. S. Pallsa, Voyages . . . dons pluHmtre provineee de 
Pempire de Kvseie et dans PAsU septmtrionale, tr. G. de la 
Peyronie, Parle, 1800, v. 108. 

OMioole, ap. Steinmete, p. 188; Ike. Oerm. 81; Weinhold, 


p. 448. 

0 See A. vu Oennep, Lee MUe§ de poseage, p. 60f. 


M H. Spencer, op. eet. 1 840. 

11 J. O. Fraser, OB*, pt. 1., 'The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kinos.' London, 1011, L 68 ; E. Durkheim, * Le Prohibition de 
rtaiM? .t mm orS^iu^' ASm, I. tlsa6-07], Pwl., lavs, i>. « r 
STir^lor. tUmordum Mm M. tarl, BMor, <ir Mm&imd, 
London, 1806, p. 1271. ; Crawley, pp. 117, 180. 


1 E. S. Hartland, hP, London, 18M>00, il. 68, 06-lia 

* J. Q. Fraser, OB*, pt. 1. vol. 1. p 176 ; Orawley, pp. 117, ItO. 

* See J. H. Weeks, * AnthropologTcsl Notes on ihe Bsngala of 
ths Upper Congo Biver,' JRAi xl. (1010] 488. 

4 Siwnccr-Oilien **, pp. 47^ 606, u 405, 668 ; Howitt, pp. 808, 
805 : cf. A. C. Hollis, p. 74 f. (Nandi): Riedel, p. 80Z(Arru). 

4 W. Henderson, Mates on the inUt-Lore if the Morthem 
Counties qf JCngland and the Borders, new ed., London, 1870, 
p. 817. Analogous cases will be found In A. Wuttke, Dor 
devtsehe Voltsabergkmbe der Oegenwart*. ed. K. H. Meyer, 
Berlin, 1000. |i 682. 780; see also 'Choice Notes from Notes 
and Gueries,’ PL, London, 1860, p. 

4 'Oboloe Notes.' (oe. eit. np. 147 f., 176 ; J. Napier, FoUtdore, 
or SuperstUitnu Beliefs m the West of SeoUand within the Cen* 
tury, paisley, 1870, p. 88 ; W, Gregor, Motes on ths Folk-Lore of 
the Morth-Eost of SeoUand, London, 1881, p la 

7 Nspler, p. 88 ; eoe (11) below, 

4 O. Hill-Tout, * Report on the Ethnol. of the Btlatlumh of 
British Columbia,* JAJ xxxv. (1906] 180. 

4 * Choice Notes.' loo. eit. p. 857. 

14 Speneer-Qi11en\ p. 608 ; cf. also pp. 218. 206. 620, 647, 664 f., 
60Bf., OOOf.; alK>S pp. 867, 800, 3 ri 2 f. ; Hewitt, p. 608 ; cf. 
Crawlsy, p. 881. 
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lOM^ in the wor'xr own phnae. < the salt ie : 
northern oonntn^aums.* ! 

^e Andamar^ aeein, then, that in every case of a 
^pukn/ ; tikis union the wrong-doer lays himself 
in Nej’ co the vengeance of the man whom he has 
wronged. But this is not the only or the greatest . 
danger to which he exposes himself. For, where 
the relation is so intimate and so complete that 
each of the parties is, in a very literal sense, the 
offer ego of the other, its rupture may he productive 
of the direst consequences to him who is in fault ; 
and these consequences are due not to the action 
of the injured party, hut to that automatic re- 
tribution — in the form, it may he, of disease, or 
disaster, or death — which follows upon the breach 
of a tabu.' 

(10) If an exchange of presents can produce a 
union such as this, it is easy to understand why it 
is that the solemn occasions of savage or barbme 
life are almost invariably celebrated by such an 
exchange. It signalizes the birth of a child,* and 
it accompanies marriage,* circumcision,^ initia- 
tion,* and the constitution of such relations as 
those of brotherhood by choice (see Bbothehhood 
[A rtificial]), and those between protector and 
prot^gd,* and club and privileged stranger.* In 
China, it has a place in betroth^,* and in uionm- 
ing ceremonies;* and it is practised at inter- 
truMil assemblies,'* in the formation of alliances," 
on Uie conclusion of peace," and in evidence of 
intimate friendships.'* Visits are frequently the 
occasion of an interchange of gifts, as, for example, 
those made to a woman on her confinement;'* 
while, in the Luang-Sermata group, the female 
visitors, who bring presents to the young mother, 
arc, at a later date, ontertained the father to 
a feast." Among the Mohawks, visits are always 
accoikk{>anied by an exchange of presents;'* and 
similar accounts are given of the Andaman 
Islanders," of the Eskimos of Greenland," of the 
Yahgan,'* and of the natives of 8am<ia.** 

On days of feasting and rejoicing tlic Jews sent 
portions to one another and a similar practice 
was followed in the Homeric world.** 

In Ceram, a man is assisted in building his 
house by relatives and friends. He feasts them 
in return, and the former give him presents.** The 

1 See A. rmn Oonnep, Tabw el M^nimne d Mwlugatear, 
Perie, 1004, |ip. 66, 66, and Index, m.v. *Maiiction8'; O. Brown, 
lUelanvnanM and Ptdpwinani, Ixindun, 1010, p. 276 ff. ; tee aleo 
art. bROTHBiuiooo (Artl4cial), 6 s6. 

'•IQ. Turner, p. 178 f. (Samoaue); WUllanui-Calvert, L 176 
(Fijians). 

> G. Turner, p. 186 (Samoans) ; J. Anderson, Mandalay to 
Momion, London, 1876, p. 801 (Kotha 8hans}; F. Fawcelt, *The 
Kooduyamkottal Uaravars,' xxxUl. [1008] 68; A. van 
Genueu, RiU$ de poitagn, p. 170 ff. (Baskkini); O. H. von 
Uininaorff, VoyoMB and TravAa in eorious PartB of Ike World 
dunnff tho Yoart ISOn^, London, 1818, i. IM (Nukahiva); 8. 
R. SteininetK, p. 86 (Banaka and Bapuku) ; and we Crawley, p. 
88611., where other fnstanoes are oolleoMl. 

4 Bledel, p. 177 (Ceram and Qorong Archipelago). 

* A. van Gennep, pp. 110 f. (Ojibway), 120 (Ranks Islands). 

*0. A. Rsegenmanher, ‘Reise Im SomalMjuide, 1874,- 
Fslermann's Googr. Miith., Ergftnsungsholt, no. 47, Gotlw, 
1876, p. 88 (Somalis); V. de Rochas, p. 261 (New Caledonians). 

7 K. Ser.iper, Die Palan-InaMn t‘m MtiUon Geson, Lelpilg, 


1678, p. 208. 

s J. H. Gray, China, London. 1878, 1. 191-197. 
• /Ai.2S0ff. 


1* J. £. Ersklne, p. 488 (FIJI); th$ InUmaL POtor 

Mapod. to Point Barrow, Akuka, p. 41 (RskimosX 
11 C. P. Ph. von Hartlus, Von d. BoehUuttando untor d. 
Uroinwokntm BraoUitm, Munich, 1832, p. 18. 

isj. Uaodonald, 'Manners, Customs, Buperstltions, sod 
Bellgtons of 8. Afrtosn Tribes,* JAJ xx. [1801] 138. 

URledel, pp. 48, 128, 220 (Amboyna, Ceram, and Kel 
Islands): H. Clole, 'Notes un the Wagogo of Oermau East 
/ vvwil. rilNUSI 821 IWairaaml. 
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U Keh 814- ** 86, xiv. 487. 
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Lapps give and receive gifts on (timing into the 
•rcsence of a superior ; ' and, in Bhutan, 
an inferior on approaching a superior preeents the white silk 
scarf, and. when dwroltseiOiae one thrown over his neok, with 
.ho ends hanging down in front. Equals ezohange soarfi on 
neeting, bonding towards eaoh other with an InoUnation of the 
>«ly.** 

(11) This view of the operation of an exchange 
of gifts makes it readily intelligible why the re- 
fimal of a gift is generally regarded as in tlie 
liigheBt degree insulting,* or injurions.* In old 
Grennany, micli a rehual had its special forms. 
Thus, in order to show that it did not proceed 
Tom BclfiBh motives, it was accompanied by the 
nvocation of a blessing upon the object returned— 
got lAze in iuwer bongo Doiden saelio stn.’ * 

(6) Where the return ecnsietit of an act, or of 
an ahitewtion from aeting, — We have seen that, 
where the return takes the form of a material 
thing, each of the parties to the transootion— 
ionee as well as donor — ogives ^lart of himself to 
the other. Each puts himself iu the other's power. 
There is an exchange of substance which creates a 
union. But, in the case which we are considering, 
leither act nor abstention from acting passes to 
the donor as part of the donee’s substance. Stt)>- 
poso, for example, that an inferior makes a present 
to a BUf>erior in order to obtain his protection, and 
that the latter accepts it on the footing that he 
will see to the security of tho donor's person and 
pro}iorty. The acts which he performs in fulfil- 
ment of his engagement ore not parts of himself 
which he gives to the donor in excliange for his 
gift. They are not elements out of which a union 
u created. They are, rather, results flowing from 
a union already in existence, of which the ele- 
ments are the donor’s gift on the one hand, and 
the donee’s acceptance of it on the other. This 
operation of acceptance appears still more clearly 
in those cases in which the retura consists rather 
in a state of feeling towards the donor than in an 
overt act or abstention iu his favour. In this con- 
nexion wo may recall those cases, which we have 
noted above (see 4 ( 0 ) (3)), where a gift to the 
person, or by the {lerson, whose ill-will is feared 
averts the danger ; and, farther, we may refer to 
the world -wide usage in accordance with which a 
girl sends a gift to her lover, in order to transmit 
to him her feelings and to qnicken his afleotioiis. 
The gift may 1>e, os iu the cose of tho women of 
Timor, a flower from her hair or a scarf-pin from 
her bosom,* or an article, such as a heeul-band, 
which, having been ‘ sung,’ acts upon the wearer 
as a charm.* It seems that, in all these instances, 
the accef«tance of the gift by the recipient as his 
makes it part of himsmf, just as it is already part 
of the donor. Donor and recipient are thus united 
in and through it, to precisely the same effect as 
they are united by an interchange of presents ; 
and precisely the same relation of reciprocal good- 
will 18 brought into being (see above, 4 (a) (8) (6) 
(6) and Crawley, pp. 90, 237, 230). If tnese views 
be sound, it is plain why presents aro given on 
days of friendly interoouise or family reunion, as 
in China, whore valuable gifts are made to parents 
and heads of clans on their birthday festivals ; * 
and why gifts are distributed as part of ceremonies 
in which the community is interested, as on the 

iQ. Leemius, d« ItopponibuM Finmarekia, Copaobsgen, 
1767, ^ 876. 

2 8 . wrner. An Aooowwt of an Mmhauy to tho Court of the 
Tethoo Lama in Tibet, Londos, 1800, p. 72. 

9 o.g. Britigei, p. 179 (Yshgsa) ; Powers, p. 818 (Nlshloam) ; 
Dell. p. 895 (Aleuts). 

4 ^ II. von WiismssB, p. 167, end 4 (a) (S) sbova 

* Mem, p. 26. 

4 A. FSetaemum, Soo, Biot, uftho Boom oif Mankind, Second 
DIvtslon : ' Pi^o- sad Mslsyo-MelsDesIsns,* London, 1SH7, p. 
401 ; eee Siso Bsrtlsml, II. llBff. 

7 Crawley, pp. 120, 184 ff.; Gregor, p. 88 ; of. Spenunr-GUlen*, 
p.042. 

•Grsj, 1.2701. 
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admimion of a oliild into a genA among the 
Kwakiutl ; ^ at the initiation of novim into the 
aeoret aotsietien of the Bismarck Archipelago and 
Solomon Islands ; * among the Brahmans of the 
Deccan and Madras Presidency at ceremonies of 
adoption ; * on the bestowal of a familj name 
among tho Lokaiien ; * and on the bunal of a 
lootiing chief at l>uke of York’s Island.* At a 
Yahgan burial presents are liberally distributed.* 

5. The completion of the transaction. — (1) The 
primitive transaction to which we in oi^inary 
parlance assign the name of ‘gift* is thus really 
a bilateral transaction ; and the position of the 
donor is really that of a person who makes an 
offer which be can recall, until it has been ac- 
cepU;d. In many instances acceptance is signified 
by some trifling payment or present — a survival, 
it seems, of the rotiim-gift of which wc have so 
often spoken — once familiar under the name 

* launegild,’ * guidardone,’ ‘ ^erredon,’ * galar- 
doTi,’^ and recognizable in tlie earnest,* or the 
luck-penny,* which is sometimes f^iven in evidence 
of the completion of the bargain. Edmond de 
Bryon quotes from Harou, Le Folklore de Godar^ 
vide (Antwerp, 1803), the statement that, in cases 
of sale, 

* en SchsnflTO d'an objot qu'on voas offre. voui deves fslre un 
eiulflau, fCt-il de Is plus tninlms Importance. Alnei 11 cut 
d'nesge de donner une pi6o.e d'un centime on une dpingle 
lonqu'on Ts chercher du petit Isit k Is fenne.* 

Instances arc to bo found in which other methods 


are emnbiyed to complete the transaction, and to 
place tlie object transferred beyond tho donor’s or 
seller’s reach. Of these a common one is that by 
which the recipient makes tbe object his own, or, 
rather, part of himself, by some act of apprtipria- 
tion. Thus, Cook says of the natives of Tahiti that 
* they have s ilnzulsr custom of putting everything you give 
to their hesdi, by wsy of thsiiks, ss we conjectured. . • . Uflien 
we ffsve things to little ohlldron, the mother lifted up the 
chilcTs hand to its head. They also used this custom in their 
exchanges with us ; whatever we gave them for their goods 
was always applied to the head, just as if It had been given 
them for nothing. Hometinies they would look at our goods, 
and. if not approved, return them back ; but, whenever they 
applied them to the head, the bargain was infallibly stnidk.' 

A similar practice seoma to have prevailed in Fiji.» 80 , too, 
the Eskimos of Savage Island Mick with their tongue every> 
thing that comes into their posseHsion,' * as a flnlah to tlie 
bargain and as an act of appropriation.' 

The significance of those acts aiipears clearly from 
the converse practice of the Eskimos of Bering 
Strait, who retain and, in some cases, swallow 
part of the article which they are trading, in 
order to keep iHMsessioti of its essential essence, 
and so, through its agency, to obtain another 
article of the same kind ; " and from other in- 
stances. 1* Again, it is not unusual for farmers, 
market-women, hawkers, and the like, to spit for 

I P. iloas. second Oen, itfp. on the Jndiane of Britieh 
Ctdumhia (Keiiort of the Uiit. Assoc, tor the Advancement oi 
Soienoo . . . (n 1800), London, 1801, p. 600. 

^ A. van Goniieii, Lee Jiiten de paeeage, p. 118. 

» liutioig-lteauchamp, Hindu Ifanasn, CiMfoiiiff, and Cm. 
nutniee*, Oxford, lOOO, p. 370 f. 

4 O. Hill-Tout, JliAJ xxxvll. H0071 800 ; cf. the Scandinavian 
customs noted by K. Woinhold, pp. 263, SH 4 . 

* B. Hanks, * Burial Customs of New Britain,' JAI X 3 d. fl802J 
SMf. 

; Bridges, p. 17a ? See Grimm, p. 174 f. 

s Digeet. xvill. 1 , * de Oontr. Emtionc/ ft 3 .a 

5 Henderson, p. 110 ; Jackson and Burno, p. £73 : C. H. W. 
Johns, Bab. and Aeayr. Latee, Cwitracte, a^ LeUere, Eiilin- 
burgh. 1004, p. 230. 

10 As Folklore du droit immahilier. BnuMels. 1004, p. 60. 

II A Voyage Uneards the South Pale and round the World . . . 
in the Veara 1772-76, I<ondon, 1777, 1. 222 . 

u Williams and Calvert, i. 166. 

IS E. Chappell, Barr, of a Voyaga to Uudaon^a Bay, London, 
1817, Pl 65 ; ll. Bllis, A Voyaga to H^tdson'a Hag ... in 1746-7, 
London, 1748, p. 132 ; G. F. Lyon, Prieate Journal . . . durtng 
the recent Voyage of IHeeooery under Capt. Parry, London. 
1824, p. 21 f. 

14 J. Franklin, Jfarr. of a Jewmey to the Shoraa of the Polar 
Sea in the Fears BHy-SS, Ixmdon, 1823, p. 36. 

» B. W. Nefamn, 18 RBKW, pt. i. p. 4.S7. 

14 Sea Marker, p. 262 ; P. Hesoigmes. His Mealala, ap. Steln- 
mets, p. 381. 


luck on all money received by them,* probably for 
the reason given in Lemon’s Dietwnary (1788), viz. 
prevent its * vanishing away like a l^t ’ ; * 
and a like practice prevails among the Berbers of 
the Atlas.* Interesting in this connexion is the 
advice given to those who receive money from a 
witch : 

* Put It at onoe Into your mouth, for fear the donor Should 
spirit it away and supply its place with a round stone or alate, 
which otherwise she might do at pleasure.' 4 

It was from neglect of some such precaution that 
a fiddler who had been paid in gold for his music 
by a party of mysterious dancers found that the 
pieces were really beech-leaves.* Among the 
Masai, purchases and gifts are completed by spit- 
ting on tlie objects transferred.* By Gwman 
custom, if a horse was given, the donor dis- 
mountod, and the recipient mounted ; if a garment 
woe given, tho donor took it olT, and the recipient 
pnt it on ; if a necklace was given, it was clasped 
by the donor round the recipient’s neck ; while, in 
other coses, the thing given was in some way or 
other attached to the person of the donee.^ From 
this * binding on * {anbinden)^ Grimm derives the 
expression Angebinde (‘ present’).* 

(2) In some cases a transaction of gift takes the 
form of a sale,* it may bo to bring within tlie 
domain of law a transaction which lies beyond it,** 
or to avoid the risk of the cancellation of the gift,” 
or, perhaps, to esesape the danger of giving, as in 
the case of tho Durham schoolmaster noted aliove 
(see ^a) (6)). 

6. Transition from the practice of exchanging 
gifts to that of barter. — (1) It has been pointed out 
aliovo (see 2 (4)) that the primitive practit^ of 
making exchanges takes the form, in some cases, 
of nving rather than of bartering, and, in others, 
of bartering rather than of giving. Further, the 
evidence wTiicli we have already adduced shows 
that these exchanges take place sometiinos be- 
tween the iiieinbers of tbe same clan or tribe, 
sometimes beUveen the members of friendly tribes, 
and sometimes lietween strangers. Now, un- 
doubtedly the most forniidalile olistacle to the 
extension of tbe practice of givin^^ or bartering 
beyond the limits of the clan or tribe is the hate 
born of fear with which the stranger is regarded. 
To primitive man the little circle within which be 
lives forms the only possible world of social life. 
Beyond its limits lies an unknown country peopled 
by beings whom ho fears and hates, and whose 
very existence he regards as a menace to his ovm. 
These beings have no part or place within this 
sphere, where alone right is recognized and en- 
forced ; and, accordingly, it is not robbery to strip 
them of their goods, nor is it murder to kill them. 
Bather it is a public duty to hunt them down and 
slaughter them like lieosts of prey. 

It is plainly impossible to lay down with any 
demree of precision the boundary -line where gooa- 
wiTl ceases and enmity begins.** Of the Yahgan of 
(^ape Horn it is said that, outside of the family- 
gronp, the relation of man to man is doubtful, if 
not Hostile : 

I Jackson and Bums, pp. 166, 272 f. ; W. Hone. Tear Book, 
London, 1833, pp. 9M, 1626 ; Napier, p. ItiOf. ; Uendemon, p. 82 ; 
BSworihy, Sou Eye, London, l&ftS, p. 412 ; Hartliuid, ii. 266 ff. 

9 Jai:kson and Bume, p. 160. 

4 E. Westermarck, if # i. 584. 

4 Wilkie MS, ap. Uendemon, p. 1801. 

4B. Thorpe, Borthem MyHudogy . . ., London, 1862, HI. 
231 ; cf. ii. 130. 

4 1,, von Hdhnel, Zar Budolph'See a. dieipftanis-Sfe, Vienna, 
1881-02, p. 272. 

7 Grimm, pp. 183 f., 188 f. 

4 76. p. 191 IT. ; see also Msyor, j>. 21. 

4 J. Kohler, * IMo Bantus d. rafenbeinkOste,* ZVHW xriii. 
[1006) 464. 

14 Heusler, tnatUutianen d. deutaehen Prioatraehta, lieipxiz, 
1886, 1. 81, quoted by Meyer, p. 26. 

II ViafiMSon-PowaU, Origtnea leiandiea, Oxford, 1805, 1. 283 

14 Hsmllton-OrlerMn, pp. 1, 88, 40. 
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*Ths bond of s oommoD ISQgusfro Is no sscurlty for kindly 
” A stnuigsr sod an enei^y art almost synonymous i 


On the other hand, it hae been observed by Spencer \ 
and Gillen that, among the tribes with which they | 
are acquainted, i 

* then is no such thing as ons trfbs being in a oonstanl state of ! 
enmity with another/ ^ *The memben of one tribe will tell i 

C m that a distant tribe, with which they rarely or never oome 
to oontaeL ii very fleroe and bloodthirsty and given to niak> 
Ing caldeu The same tribe will he living upon moet friendly 
tenne with Ite immediate neighbours, and soum of the latter 
will he doing precisely the same thing with the tribe of which 
your Informants are afraid and susplolooe. At the same time 
It Is quite true that. If a member of an unknown tribe made his 
appearanoe, except, of eoone, he came aocredited as a sacred 
messenger, he would most probably be promptly speared. Any- 
thing strange is uncanny to the native, who hoe a peculiar dread 
of enl magic from a distance.’ 

In many instances the conception that the stranger 
is a being to be feared and hated is held most 
strongly by that portion of the population which is 
most remote from and, therefore, least familiar 
with him. Thus, thoee of the Yahgan who have 
never met with the Ona regard them as mortal 
enemies ; while those of them who are their neigh- 
bours intermarry with them and fall, to some 
extent, at all events, under their influence.* So. 
too, it is said of some of the N. Queensland natives, 
that they will hunt down and slay and eat the 
stranger who tresfiasses on their territorr ; while 
those of their divisions which lie nearest the border 
live on such amicable terms with their neighbours 
that the tribal boundaries are not easily deter- 
mined.* Thus, the range of social feelings is 
widely diflerent in different cases. In some, they 
reach beyond the clan or even the tribe ; in others, 
they hardly cross the threshold of the family-gronp 
(see Stuanoers). 

The dread with which the stranger is regarded 
is largely due to the universal belief in his magical 
powers. The Hakairi,* for example, and some of 
the Australian tribes * regard evil and sickness and 
death as coming to them from those who dwell 
beyond their borders. In sliort, the stranger is 
looked upon as belonging to strange gods, and as 
bringing with him strange suuematnral influences.* 
He is possessed, and one of tiie duties of the medl- 
cine-cnief and a main purpose of the ceremonies of 
hospitality are to disenchant him-— or, in other 
wow, to remove Uie tabu.* 

(2) In the case of certain peoples, exchanges take 
place only between members of a tribe who are 
known to erne another. Thus, while the Yahjgan,* 
like many another people, celebrate the occasion of 
a visit to their fnends an exchange of gifts, 
they appear to have had no such dealings with 
theur neighlioan the Ona and Alacaluf ; nor had 
they any notion of barter with the stranger nntil 
they h^ learned to prac!ti8e it from passing 
voyagers. Among the Andaman Islanaers, it 
frequently happens that a head chief organizes a 
t Stirling, ’ItMideiiM la Fusgia,’ 3. Amtr, Mitt. Mag., U»- 
don, 187U. Iv. 11. 

s Bpenoer-OUlen*, p. SZ ; ^ p. SI. 
s H^eB-Deaiksr, vii. 15. 

4 o. Lumholti, Among Cannibalt. p. 176. 
t K. von den SCeinen, Uhier dm MaturoHUitm Xtnirat- 
Bfuriliont, pp. 844, 848. 

• Spencser-iilllen^ p. 81 f. ; B. M. Chirr, Tht Avttralian Hom, 
htmaxm, 1886, I. 60; Flion-Howitt, KamOaroi and Kurnai, 
Uelhoume, 1880, p. 860. 

T F. B. Jevons. /ftirod. Co ffUt. qygiC.s London, 100S, p. 71 ; 
A. van Oennepb Let BCCofd* poMape, p. 86 ff.; J. O. Fraser, OB*, 
pt. ii. * Tkboo and the Perils ol the Soul.' London, 1911, p. lOS. 

■ B. 1. Ifodge, Our Wild Indiant, Hartford, Conn., 1881^ p. 
119: ■eeSTRASoxas, 

* Byades-l^nlker, vU. 878. 

WO. Golden, 18 Mohawks) ; J. Grants, 1. 188 (Bekimoe); O. 
Turner. Minttsm rtart in Polgnttia, p. 880 (Samoans) ; Lam- 
. bert,xll, SSO^ewOsledonians). 


i^r. Wedd^ A Vogagt towordt tko South PoU in I8t8-t4, 

“I, 188 ; see Wilkes 

~^oyagtt < 

Uu Ml. ' It Is stated that the 


Ml. 169, iw, WWW TVIMVW, •« *MW. • mr. mt . «.«•* 
^Matt. tf iht VogagttqftAo* ildemCurw* an 


large gathering in order to receive the members of 
some distant community who have offered to give 
an entertainment of dance and song. 

* Sundry Implemente or artidee, which are more common In 
their oommunlty than la that of their hoeu, are taken by the 
vieitom on these oocaelone lor purposes of presentation, or, 
to spesfc more correctly, of barter.’! Still, their mode of 
negotiating It that of giving.* 

Nor is the interchange of presents limited to friends 
and acquaintances ; for strangers, if introduced by 
mutnaf friends, are always welcomed.* A very 
similar exchange of specialties upon the occasion 
of friendly visits is stated to take place among the 
Samoans,* but it is not clear from the acoouiit 
whether this exchange is or is not Bubj|eot to the 
same limitations as the practice of lending, which 
occurs only between iiiembem of the same tribe or 
clan.* The Bakalri are not themselves |>otteiB, 
and they do not possess the stone suitahle for 
axes. Accordingly, they procure these articles 
from neighlioniiiig tribek* Each tribe has its 
specialty, and these specialties pass from tribe to 
tribe ; still, the form of exchange is that of nft 
followed by counter-gift. On liis arrival the 
stranger nresents to hts host some article peculiar 
to his tri oe or locality ; and llie latter, either on 
receiving him, or, more generally, on jmrting, gives 
him something in return.* But, until our iiitorm- 
ant’s visit to them, the BakaKri knew nothing of 
exchanging spacifle object for specifle object. The 
guest expectkl to receive sometliing, nut it re- 
mained with the host to determine what lie should 
receive.* Again, it is said of the Indians of Guiana 
that each tribe has some special mauufaotnre ; and 
that its members constantly visit other tribes, 
hostile though they he, for the purpose of exchang- 
ing the products u! their labour for articles whidi 
they themselves do not produce. These trading 
Indians are allowed to pass throngh an enemy? 
country w'lthout let or hindrance,* traders being 
treated, for the time being, as fellow-tribesmen. " 
Now Zealand affords another instance of the circu- 
lation of property by exchange of specialties. The 
inhabitants on the upper Wanjganui send preserved 
parrots and oilier birds which are considered a 
uelicaoy * as presents to other parts of the country 
where they are scarce ; and, in due time, a return 
present of dried fish, or something else not to be 
obtained easily in the inland country, is received.’ 
Of the Bushmen we are told that ' they had no 
contact with jMsople beyond their own little com* 
mnnities, except in war, for they were without a 
conception of commerce ’ ; >* while K. Moffat ^ in- 
forms us that they suppli^ Hottentots, Corannaa. 
and Nam^uas with quivers, hows, and poisoned 
arrowa S. Passarge,** relying on the information 
of a Bushman attendant, speaxa of the commercial 
relations of the latter’s countrymen with Bantn 
tribes, and adds that large prices were obtained for 
certain commodities ; hut as to the modug of these 
transactions he leaves us in ignorance. 

The most remarkable example of this primitive 
traflic is aflorded by the aborigines of Austndia. 
In their case it seems to reach its highest point of 
organization among those tribes of Quemisland of 
which W. £. Both supplies an admirable account. 
He tells us that 

’certain tande-routei laid down Kom tiara loiaratnorial along 

their own or meeeuiatoe* ooun'" * “ “ 

of a triira or trlbee, along whi 


their own or meeeuiatoe* country oro foUowed by the laeiubeii 
ilCh oaoh knows that he to free to 


Wilkea P. P. Kin|| 


and B. 

’ itoogiiL*' London, 1889. i » 

’aSelsdlsns’eiigagsd In barter with the Pstagooians (»b. il. 
178); but II to noaertaln to whst tribe tbara Indians belonged. 


! Man, p. 169. * 180. • Ib. p. 80. 

« WUkee, II. 148 f. • O. Turner, 864. 

4 K. von den Btrioen, pp. 98, 8(^ 816. 7 fb. p. SS3. 

* Jb.p. 993 f . 

* E. F. in: Thum, Among tht Indiant gf Ouiaiui, tnadon, 
1898. p. 871, 

10 n. p. £14. 11 B. Shortland, p. 108. 

1* U. MoCslI Tbcal, Tht Dtginning of 8. Afr. BUtary, London, 


1902, p. 17 : cf. p. 18. 

1* Mitt. LdbourtandSttnet in 8. Africa, London, 1848, p. A 
M BU Butokmdnnar dtr BalahaH, Berlin, 1907, p. 118. 
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tniTtI niimolMted ; th«M routai, of gnator or Imi oxtoat, art 
rigidly adhorod to. The opaniiig of iha local marketi ao to 
opoak, may taka place at the Inatanco of one of the aldan or 
“ boowa ** at one of the larger oampe . . . where inetnictlona 
are iMiied ae to when to loaroi to whom to go, what to take, 
and what to return wlth.*i 

Koth givea a lint of trade routes and of the articles 
bairtenHl at the various * swapping stations,’ and 
observes that this interoonrse is productive of an 
exchange not only of material things but of ideas.* 
In the case of the tribes of S.E. Australia, commerce 
is less systematic in form. Trade-centres exist 
among them, but barter takes place only on certain 
solemn occasions, such as Uie nettling of a blood- 
feud, the (celebration of an initiation ceremony, or 
the occurrence of a great tribal gathering ;* and it 
is worthy of note that tlie very tribes which 
frequent those resorts make annual expeditions to 
obtain jiitcheri and red ochre, during which they 
must be prepared to fight every inch of the way. 
But, liesides this tra(Uiig at recognized places, 
articles pass from one tribe to another bv way of 
barter. Thus, the Yantruwunta obtained wooden 
shields * from their neighbours higher un Cooper's 
Creek, who got them from tribes farther to the 
north-east*:^ and, in the ease of the central 
Australians, fighting clnbs mode by the Kaitish 
and Warramunga are * traded down to the Mac- 
donnell Kanges and right away to the south of the 
Arunta and Luriteha.^* In tnis way omaraents,* 
shields,* spears,* nieces of greenstone (diorite),* 
stone for axes and hatchets, artichss of food,^^ red 
ochre, sandstone, slabs for grinding grass and 
other seeds,'* and skins'* pass from tribe to tribe 
by way of linrter — those tribes being, in many 
instances, widely separated from one another.'* 
Than are two Austmllan usagM with regard to trade which 
deserve epeclal mention. Of theM the first, called yiitekin, 
mvalls among the IMeri. *When a hlaok-fellow is going a 
diiianae from liome, either to another of the Dlerl hordes, or 
its lesser dlvlslone. or to a neighbouring tribe, some one at his 
oamp becomes his yufsAm. ... It Is then his duto to bring 
haok with him articles for his putehin, who while he is away 
alto collects presents for him. Under no eiroomstanoes is such 
a pledge broken.*^* The second usage le practised by the 
Narrinyerl. When a tribesman has a child born to him, he 
preserves its umbilical cord, and gives it to a man of another 
tribe, who has children. In this way them children become 
nffia-npiampe to the child first mentioned. He and they may 
not touch, or approacdi, or address one another ; and, when 
they have arrived at adult age, they beoome the eoents through 
whom their respective tribes carry on barter. Their estrange- 
ment is said to answer two purposes. * It gives security to the 
tribe# that there will be no collusion between their agenU for 
their private advantage, and also compels the two uways to 
(Kinduct the business throughlUilrd parties.' It Is a matter 
of indifferenoe whether the children do or do not belong to the 
same clan. >7 


(3) These instanoes from Australia establish the 
fact that the tribes of which Koth speaks possess 
a far more highly organized system of commerce 
than is to be found among the natives of the 
oentre. They show us, farther, that the S.£. 
aborigines engage in barter with strangers as well 
as friemds at certain established trading-centres on 
certain recognized occasions; and thej supply 
ample evidence of the passaf^of commodities from 
tribe to tribe, sometimes directly and sometimes 
throngh the medium of friendly tribes or of a 


I £thnol. StudisB among tho North-Weif-Omlral Qusofuland 
boriaine$, Briibane, 1807, p. ISIS. 


Aborigine, Briibane, 1807, p. 102. 

« 7li. 134 ff. * Unwitt, p. 714 IT. 

• Spencer-aUleiiik, p. 602 f. 

7 Howitt, p. 714. 


4 Ib. p. 714. 
6ib.p. 678. 


7 Howitt, p. 714. 

> Bpenoer-OUlen^ pp. 070, 676; K. Brough Smyth, TAedO- 
^nu of r< 0 (or<a, lA>ndon, 1S78, 1. 181, il. 206. 


ofiginM of r< 0 (or<a, lA>ndon, 1878, 1. 181, il. 1 
s Brough Bn«yth, loe. ett. 

10 Jb. p. 181, note ; Bponoer-GUlena, p. 688. 

11 Brough Bmyth, i. 181 ; Howitt, p. 718. 

12 Brough Bmyth, fi. 805. 


u Howitt, p. 714. 


14 See Bpenoer•CliUen^ pp. 676, 602, 611. An Intereeting 
account of a similar syetem as practise on the Congo will be 
found In A. Thonnarw Bmai mr U opttbmg ^conomiqus dot 
primWt. Bruseels, 1001, pp. 00, 081. 

14 Hondtt, p. 7ia 

lOTSpttn, In J. I>. Woods, Nat, Tribea qf S. Auot,, Adelaide, 
1870, n. 88ff. ; Brough Bipyth, i. 181 ; Ourr, il. 264. 

17 OniT, Iss. eft. 


special class of persons. At the same time, it is 
ODviouB that, except perhajpe in the case ox the 
tribes first mentioned, snoh trafficking is excep- 
tional. Yet the mere fact that it exists indicates 
that the parties to it have made a considerable 
advance along the path of commercial progrese. 
The privilege accorded to the trader among the 
natives of Guiana imint in the same direction. 

The practice of exchanging guest-gifts has a 
wider range among the Bakairi than among the 
Andaman Islanders. Among the former, it may 
take place between strangers ; among the latter, 
it takes plaoe only between fnends, or between a 
host and an acoredited stranger. Aooordiiigly, it 
is plain that in each of the three last instancee we 
meet with a personal exception to the general nils 
of treating the stranger as an enemy — an exception, 
that is to say, in favour of the stranger-trader and 
the stranger-guest. 

(4) Now, a large body of eviclence attests the 
prevalence, both in the past and in the present, in 
almost eve^ quarter of the globe, of a mode of 
trading which throws, it is thought, no little light 
upon uie origin of this exception. This HO-cAited 
* silent trade ^is, in its simplest form, a transaction 
by way of exchange between persons who are 
unseen by one another; and examples of it are 
supplied by European and Asiatic Kussia, by many 
parts of Africa, by Sumatra, Borneo, and the 
Moluccas, and by North, Central, and South 
America.' Blere we propose to consider only those 
instances which occur amongst peoples regarding 
whoso life and surroundings we have adequate it 
not full information. 

It has been said that this form does not represent 
the first beginnings of intercourse with the stranger 
— that it is, rather, a device adopted by traders of 
a higher civilization in order to overcome the 
suspicions and fears of those lielonging to a lower 
civilization and to induce them to trade. It is 
undoubted that to many primitive peoples the 
practice of making exchanges with persou-s uutsicle 
of their own clan or tribe was unknown until it 
was introduced among them or forced upon them 
W strangers of a culture superior to their own. 
Tlius, while there is no evidence of exchange 
between the extinct Tasmanians or Botocudos or 
Soris with the trilies in Umir neighbourhood, it is 
reported of the two former that they engaged in 
it witli the Europeans with whom they were 
brought into touch,* and of the last named that 
they learned to practise it from the whites (>f 
Sonora, with whose missions and military expedi- 
tions they came frequently into contact.* It 
would be unjustifiable, however, in view of the 
evidence, to attribute the origin of this curious 
form to the ingenuity of civilized traders; for, 
while it is true that not infrequently such traders 
employ this method in dealing with rude peoples, 
it is no less true that in many cases it is practised 
by such peoples in opening a trade with those 
outside their txirders.* 

(6) The Veddas of Ceylon, the Sakais (Senoi) of 
Malacca, the To&las of Celebes, and the Kuhns of 
Sumatra are regarded by the latest authorities as 
related races, oii the ground of the similarity not 
only of their somatological characteristics, but of 
their habits and modes of life ;* and, consequently, 


1 Bee Haittilton-Giieraon, pn. 41-47. 

2 H. Linfr Roth, Tha A bonginoo qjT TVwniaaia, Halifax, 180a 
pp. 27. 41, 46 ; Maximilian Prinx xu Wied-Nouwled, Roiao nach 

Frankfort. 1821, 1. 884, 839. 303. 

2W J McGe^ *The Seri Indians,' 17 RBEW [1809], pt. 1, 


pp. 114, 224«, 227«. 

4 Bee Uamllton-Grierion, p. 02 ff. 

4 F. Saimirin, humains lnf4rieure du Bud-eit de 1 Arie,' 

Jtevue OiniHua dan ffeimnee, xlx. [Pa^ 1906] 80811.; B. llaicen, 
IHc Granff Kubu avf Sumatra, Frankfort, 1008, p. 102 ff. 
Bee also W. Bohniidt, JHo StaUung dmr Pggmdanvbtkar in dor 
SntwiMamgagooeh, m Monoakon, BtattgaiA ISKH PP- 7, ISff., 
toff., and jMiiiim. 
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it is of especial interest to ns to find that aJI these 
[mples practise this method of exchange in its 

simplest form. Fa Hian is a] — 

of the Veddas, when he says oi 
*lt WM origlfislly onlnh&bltod by men. Only demons, genii, 
end dngoM dwelt there. Neverthelev mwcbento of other 
oountries trelHcked with them. When the seeson for traffic 
came, the genii and demons appeared not. but set forward 
their precious oonuuodltfes marked with the exact price. If 
these suited the merobante they paid the price and took the 
gooda.*! 

Many Instances might be coUeeted In which the merchant 
is said to have been uncertain whether he was trading with 
man or demons.^ Aooording to al-Biruni,* the ooast>people of 
XsiAkS (Oeylon) tnuled cloves in acooidanoe with this method. 
It is possible, however, that his account applies not to Oeylon, 
but to those Islands in the Indian Ocean where, aocordingto 
Qaswini,^ a olove*trade vras conducted in tills manner. The 
method is still practised by the Veddsa of Nllgala.^ Aocord* 
Ingly, the statement of Bailey t to the contrary appeate to be 


Hagen quotes de Bturla. Olivier, and H. O. Forbee to mooh 
the same effect. Aocordinn io Olivier and Forbes, however. It 



Robert Knox's account*— which is corroborated 
by many other reports to the same effect — informs 
us that, when the Veddos want arrows, they 
* «vill carry their load of Kleah in the night, and hang It up in 
a Smith's, also a leaf cut In the form they will have trieir 
arrows made, and hang by it Which if the Smith do make 
according to tlieir pattern they will require, they bring him 
more Flosh ; but if he makes them not they will do him a 
mischief one time or another by shooting In the night If the 
Smith mokes the arrows he leaves them In the eatne place as 
the Veddas hung the Flesh.* 

It may be noted that In the case of the Smoos and Twakas, 
who employ a similar niotiiod of trading, each article has 
affixed to It a sample of what is wanted in return and a 
similar indication is given by the natives of the Rio del Norte 
ill bartering with the whlt.es. 

The wild Sakaisof Perak, in trafficking with the 
Malays, either employ a *tamo* Sakai as an 
intermi^iary, or deposit their wares, which consist 
of jungle produce, on the batiks of rivers, at 
certain times and places known to the tnidor. 
They then withdraw, and return after an interval 
to fetcli the articles offered in exchange. Hugh 
Clifford** speaks of tlie 'tame' Sakai only as 
exchanging with the Malays, who de^sit the 
articles of barter at certain spots in the forest, 
whence the Sakais remove them, replacing them 
witb their wares. The Todlas of Celebes formerly 
practised this mode of trading, laying down what 
they had collected at some place of resort, whence 
any one conld take it on leaving something in 
exchange.** Winter tells us that uie Orang Kuhn 
of Sumatra deposit such articles as rattan, bees- 
wax. resin, and ivory at a spot on a river-bank 
where they may catch the eye of the Malay trader, 
and then retire. They return from time to time ; 
and, if they find that something which suits their 
taste has been laid down beside their offer, they 
take it away with them, leaving their barter for 
the trader to carry on board his proa.*^ 

1 JSJgrimagB qf Fa Bian, Irom ttie French ed. of the 
Kota Xi of udmueat, Klaproth, and laudreiee, Calcutta, 1848, 

p. 882. 

3 Bee Ibn BatApt, Vopagn, ed. BefrAmery-Sanguinetti, Paris, 
1663-69, 1. 401 ; Q. F. Lyon, Farr, qf TraveU fn F, Africa in 
the Ywn 1818-go^ London, 1821, p. 149; HomUton-Orienon, p. 
82 and note 9, and p. 88. 

s E. C. Sachau, Aiboruneo InMa, an Aeeount oftha Miffian 
. . . qf India about AM. WSO, London, 1910, 1. 809. 

4 Ap. J. Gildemelfter, SertpUr, Arab, do rebut IndUitloei 

**fc!^^.^tevewJ***AS9nget the Veddae,* MUS, Oeylon 
Branch, Prooeedinffa. 1888, Oolomho, 1888. p. 106; eee alto 
P. and F. Saraein, Ergohnioao naiurwUanoMfth Forqehungtn 
auf Ceylon in d. Johron J88ir8e, Wieebaden. 1887-08, iU. 667. 

e*WUd TrilMCof the Veddaha of Coylon, TBS Land., new 
-or.. London. 1862, ILW. ^ ^ v w., 

7 Bee. however, O. and Z. BeUgmann, The Veddat, 


produce a certain eerlee of eounde reoognlaed ae a oall fOr dd. 
Whenever the Orang Ot of Borneo with to gather the membm 
of the tribe together, they beat upon a tree-trunk, and the 
Malaya who trade with tliem uae the tame meant to oolleot 
their olieute ; s and a very limilar use is, or wae, luade^ a gong 
at copper veaael In Bum.> Bakuwl4 aaye that thoae who Uidea 
by this method with the people of Ttbrl— a oountry of the 
wdan, distant about three moutha* Journey from Begelmemi 
announoed their approach by eound of drum.* 

The Ukits, the Piinans, the Buketans, aad 
the Ot Dauiung of Borneo are said to employ a 
similar niethocT;* but a recent account of the 
Punaiis from Malay sources shows that, when 
bnrtoiing, they no longer keep out of sight of the 
trader.'* Acconling to CliineHo writers, it was at 
one time in use up oountry from Baiijermasiii.* 

(6) A racial connexion, similar to that which is 
said to subsist between the Veddas and certain 
other peoples, is held by Schmidt* to be estab- 
lished Imtween the pygmies of Central Africa* 
the Bushmen, tlie Andamanese, the Seniangs, ana 
the Negritos of tlie Phili]jpineR. We have ^ready 
referred to the modes of exchange practised by the 
Bushmen and the Andamanese (see 3(1) and 6 (2) 
above). The Seniangs are neighliours of the Sakais, 
and, although of a wholly different stock, exhibit 
a manner of life and a method of trading practi- 
cally identical with theirs.** 

Tlie accounts of the pygmy peoples of Central 
Africa disclose an interesting variety of trading 
customs. The Akkas are grouped in small com- 
munities. and wander over the oountries of certain 
of the Monbutttt tribes. They are hunters, and 
do not cultivate the soil ; but they have a remark- 
able fondness for vegetable fooii, and not infre- 
quently raid the fruit-trees of their neighbours.** 
* After a successful hunt, when they possesa abund- 
ance of food, they invade the banana groves, and 
for every bunch of fruit gathered they suhstituto 
a piece of meat.’ ** A very similar dem*ription is 
given of the Obongo of the Ogowe Basin,** who 
aiu also said to employ the method of tlie * silent 
trade.’ ** The Batua are simple hunters, and know 
nothing of agriculture. They wander over the 
country of the Bakulia, Baluba, Bakat^, and other 
trilios, but are met with only on certain days at 
market-places situated within the virgin forest, 
and, in general, equidistant from the neighbour- 
ing villages. These spots are regarded os neutral 
ground, and are frequented by the pygmies in order 


1 A FatwrtUigVo WanaerinM, p. 286. 

t O. A. L. fiohwaner, I. 8801. 

S RIadel, p. 16. 

4 FKoch tr. de Gulenei, NoCiWf ot Batraito do to Bihliethbguo 
\u Hoi, Aoad. dee Inner., Faria 1789, il. 894. 

4 As to the primitive methode of communloatloii, by means of 
tmoke-signali, flre-beaooos, sound of drum, eto., see Ilamilton- 
Griemon, p. 2a note 2, and p. 68, note 2 : see slso II. Wlssmann, 
L. Wolf, 0.'de Frangois, H. MAUar, /m Jnnom A/rikaa, Leipag, 

1888, p. 828. 

SBohwaner, I. 281; O. Beooari, Wandoriam to fAe Groat 
ForooU of Borneo, London. 1904, p. 206 ; P. Onnyimhame, 
* Sarawak,* in Scottioh Goog. Mag. xxvlll. [1912] 868 : A. B&stian, 
Jndonooion,odordio /nseto d. niotoyiieAen AnAtosI, Iv. * Borneo 
und Celebes,' Berlin, 1889, p. 86. 

7 M. W. H. Beech, In Man, xL [1911] 17. 

8 W. P. Qroeneveldt, * Notes on the Malay Arohipelago and 
Malacca,* In MUteott. Papon rolatto^ to Indo^China and Cto 
Indian ArchipOago, 8nd ser., London, 1887, L 828. 

»P. 241. ; see also F. Barasfa, p. 808ff. 

14 Bkeat'Blsffden, 1. 227. 


Oaihb^dce. isil.'p. 98 ; of. p. 18, note. ' ' n O. BchweFafurth, Tko Boart of Afrioa, tr. E. E. Frewer, 

bBi^ BOatSm of tko toland qf Ceylon, London. 1681, London, 1878, U. 146 Junker, aVamljito AA*«i dimtH? ito 
nwor. r I ysflr# 1888-86, tr. A. H. Keane. London, 1892, p. 86 f. ; a. Casall. 

Ten Yean to BquaJboria, London and New York, 1891, f. 167 If. 

* Burrows, Tho Band qf the Pigmioe, 


p. 68. 

• aN.Ben.llBn9ieMra,L<mdon.l899,p.267. 

14 A. von ilumbdldL Booai poMtquo our to ropaumc do la 

FouoeUoEopagno,Ya^,im,UOi. , 

u Bkeat-Blasden, I^an Haoeo qf tho Malay Pentnouia, 
London, 1906,1. 28^ 

i» /nCbiire and iraiHf»«ip,l4>ndoDj}W,p. 1021. 

U P. and F. BOr^n, Heioon to Oelebeo ...tod. Jahren 
Ufs-Mtmd ju»-os, WiHbwiMi. laoe, u. STS. 

14 Quoted bj Hagea, p. 118. 


iSChaatl, U8; of. Q. 

London, 1898^. 188. ^ 

14 P. B. du ObalUii, pp. 870, 816 ff.: O. Un*, Skiotenauo WeM^ 
afrika, Berffn. 1878, _p. llOlf.; Tho Strange Advonturee q1 
Andrew BaUM, ed. K. G. Bavenitetn. hondm, 1901 (Hakluyt 
BocletyX p. 62, note 1. . . .... 

14 A. Bastlui, IXedeirtmto Bxped. an d. Loango-KdoU, Jena. 
1874. 1. 140. 
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to exchange freeh or dried fleeh for niaixe. Ah to 
the manner of the exchange, we have, unfortun- 
ately, no preciHC infondation.^ 

Tne ac^ountH of the trading methodci of the 
Negriton of the PhilippineH are liomewhat wanting 
in preciHion. We are told of the Aetae that they 
deal only with the Malay trilyee which are their 
neighlxiiirH, in order to procure, for their honey 
ana beeswax, mich articles ae arrow-heads, knife- 
bladeH, cloth, etc., which they cannot provide for 
theinselvcM. It is said that they alwa^^, as far as 
posHibh;, employ the same persons to conduct this 
t^a^^c^^ Further, it is stated by a recent American 
authority ” that 

* in many pln<)«p in th« Arohipela^ to-day, eapeolatly In Min- 
danao, iMriodic oommeroe la carried on retoilarly on neutral 
territory. Market-plaoea are aelectwl where produnta are put 
down by one party, which then retiroa tisu|iorarlly, and ara 
taken up by the other fiarty, which cornea and leavea ite own 
prodiicliona in exchange.' 

llliim«>iitritt*s informants spoke of the Mamanuas 
of Mindanao ae exchanging, but said nothing of 
the method of the exchange.^ The * silent trade * 
is employed by the wild Aiioyims of Luzon in bar- 
terinir their tobacco with tiie Christian natives.* 

(7)^Mnter*B dcscrintion of the Kulmn* mixie of 
exchange is remarkanly similar to Hell’s account 
of that employed by the Snioos and Twakas of the 
Mosquito country. 

' So iiiiicli confldonoo have they in the honeaty of tranaactfone 
that I have frequently aoen at the moiitha of riven a fieeled and 

K ainted atiok planted In a conapiciioua |ioaltloti, and on landing 
ave foniKl haiiffing to the treea bunchea of plaiitaina, baaketa 
of rnal», rolla of toonoo cloth, akina, et(\, and attaciied to each 
article a aample of what waa wanted in return, such aa a Rah* 
hook to one, a few beada to another, a pinch of aalt to the next, 
and ao on. Thcae were plaoe<i there In the expectation that t he 
coaat Indiana paaains hy on the main river w<iuld make the 
required barter. After a wlille. If they were found to remain 
untouched, the river Indiana lirinx the articlee to the coast 
I’illagea.' * The last sentetuw aeema to aliow that the practice 
wae deolining. 

(8) ThiM method of trade is found among the 
Gomgai and Tiuigu, the original inhabitants of 
Kola and Kobrocir, islands of the Arru Arclii- 
polago, and was formerly in use in Burn and 
Coram.^ From Jiinaiiese writers dating from the 
lint half of the IStn cent, we learn that the prac- 
tice was employed by the Ainus of Yezo in traf- 
ficking with the inhabitants of Ki-itat-soub, one of 
the Kurile Islands ;* and by the Ainus of Saghalien 
in trading with the people of the Amur country.* 
According to Paulus Joviiis,'* the Lapfxi made ex- 
changes, 

*yat ao that they flyo the mbt and coompainito of all mer- 
ciiantes. For comparyng ana laying theyr warea togeather 
and leavyng theyr furrealn a mydde place, they bargayue with 
simple fayth with absent and unluiowen men.' 

(9) Similar accounts are fpvon of peoples regard- 
ing whom we have little information. Thus, we 
hoar of the practice at Mozambique, and, if we 
credit a native story, at Amboyna.^* It was em- 
ployed by the Paloungs in exchanging their tea with 
1 H. WImmann, k Wolf, C. do Frangola. H. Millie^ p. ; 
see also C. B. L. Bateman, Th» FirH Aaemt o/ lh§ Lon- 

don, 188fi. p. 2.^fr. ; II. i’oii Wiaamann, My Steond Jouniey 
tktwtyh Kiiwutvrial p. 16611. 

> A. SchodeniMirg, ' Ucher die Negritos d. Phllipplnen/ ZB 
xli. [1886] I.H5. 

I A. E. Jenka, Tht Bontae Jaorot^ Manila, 1906, p. 160. 

* * Ueber die Negritoa von Mindanao odor die Mainanuaa,’ AB 
ix. [Leyden, 1896) 251. 
s A. Schadenlterg, ZE xxi. (1880) 076. 

6 Bell, p. 267 ; aer alao Belt, * Keiiiarka on the Moeqiiito Terri- 
tory,' J/wi? xxxil. (1862) 26Hff., where a short account of Uieae 
tribes ia given. 

7 Itledel. pp. 16. 128, 271. 

* Rinaifi&e, Aptr^yiti^ral daa troi 9 royatinwa. tr. J. Klaproth, 
Pariii, lim, p. 104 f. 

» Von Rlebold, ii. 103. 

16 Richard Eden's tr. In NoUt upon Runtia: being a Tranutation 
of the earlieet Account of that Oouuiry . . London, 1861-62 
(Hakluyt Society). U. 40 ; aoa also John Hoheffer, p. 67 f . 

11 Ceaar F^eriok'a Voyage, in R. Hakluyt, The Pritieipai 
HavtaatiM of the Englieh Nation*, London. 1608-1600^ 
II. I. M2 ; of. M. Thomani, Rawe- und hebeneheeehreitnmg, Auge- 
bun. 17ML p. 110. 

up. V&nt^, Qud en Kfieuw Ooel-lndien, Dordrecht and 
Amsterdam, 1724, pt. II. (* Ainhoiilache Zaaken *), p. 2 


the Barmans and the legends of the invisible 
smith in Berkshire, and in ‘the ifiolian Isles of 
Lipari,’* find an echo in Denmark,* in Westphalia,* 
and other parts of Germany,* and on the West 
Coast of Africa.* 

(10) We are told of the natives of Cumberland’s 
Island, by the writer of Martin Frobisher’s second 
voyage to tlie north, tliat 

* their manner of trafflqiie Is thus : they doe use to lay downe of 
their morchaiidiae upon the ground eo much ae they meane to 
part withal, and ao looking that the other paitle with whom 
Ihiw make teade should doe the like, they doe theniselvea depart, 
anci then If they doe like of their Mart they oome againe and take 
in exchange the others merchandise, otherwise if they like not, 
they take their owns and depart.* 7 

It is not quite clear whether those who carried on 
this trade were mutually unseen, or whether thin 
instance is an example of another form of the prac;- 
tice, in which the [tarties are seen by one another, 
but keep at a safe distance.* Of the latter form 
many examples might be cited.* In some of these 
a considerable interval separates those engaged in 
the traffic, while, in others, a mere line drawn oif 
the sand is the only division between them. I 

(11) A ve^ instructive Instanoe of another forni. 
of the practice is supplied by Lander.^* His objmrt^ 
was to obtain yams, and some of the natives with , 
him proceeded well-armed to a town near the river, 
and returned followed 1^ many armed people carry- 
ing bundles of yams. They were accompanied by 
an old woman, who seemea to be a person of au- 
thority. On arriving at the river, she directed the 
vatiiH to be placed in distinct and seimrato bundles 
before Lanaer’s natives, and ordered the owner to 
retire to a short distance. The purchaser then 
inspeetted the bundles, and, having selected one to 
hiH own satisfaction, placed beside it what no con- 
Hidered to be its value in cloth, flints, etc. The 
old woman looked on while this was being done, 
and, if she thought that wliat was given was suffi- 
cient, she took up the cloth and gave it to the owner 
of the bundles, the purchaser taking away the yams. 
If, on the contrary, she thought that the purchaser’s 
offer was insufficient, she allowed it to remain a 
short time, so as to give him an opportunity of 
adding something to it. If he did not add any- 
thing, she direesM the owner of the yams to move 
them out of the way, and left the purchaser to 
remove his cloth. * All this was carried on with- 
out a word passing between the parties.* 

With Lander’s account may be compared what 
is said of the Aleuts ; 

They nevsr trsniiaot burinsM with each other penonally. 
but afwsyi through a third perwn. Whoever wlahes to aell 
anything, tends it into another house by this agent, who, 
without mentioning the owner's name, says, 'Here ia the 
tsyik ' (saleable object). The buyer asks what is wanted In 
return, and sends as much as be thinks ttt of what Is required. 
The annt (akea tills to the seller, and, If ha ia eatleRM, the 
bargain ia concluded. If he la not aatisfled, he asks for some- 
thing in addition, or proposes a new exebange.ii 
This method of bargaining is remarkably similar 

I A.Baatian,D^ rMlawd.0seL-Jl«Am,Ui|wig, 1868-71. U. 100. 

* Bee Hamilton-Grienon. p. 41. 

t J. M. Thiele, Iktnmarke FoUeeeagn, Oopenhagen, 1843, Ii. 
181, cited by W. A. Oraigie, Seandinavian Folk Lora, Paisley 
and London, 1896. pp. 407 If., 460 and note. 

4 A. Kuhn, i^an, Gekrduehe, «. Mdrehen aue WeHfaien, 
Lcfpi^, 1869, I. 41 ; see also B. Thorpe, Northerly Mgthol^, 
ill. 123 If. 

> Thorpe, Ul. 88. « P. B. du OhalUu, p. lOOf. 

7 iJakluyt. ill. 68. 

6 See Uaklu^-t, ill. 86 ; and of. O. von Kotaebue, A Voyage ef 
Dieooverp into the S. Sea and Beering'e Straile, 181^8^, 
London, 1821, i. 228ff., as to the dsailhgs of the Chukehls with 
the Eskimos near Kotsehue Bound. _ 

• See Hamtlton-Orierson. p. 47ff.; alao Bair^ *• 

Terra Atudralie. now eaUed Auat^ia, ad. R. B. HsJor, 
London, I860 (Hakluyt Society), p. 00; extract from Wltmen'S 
NooTd‘ en Ooet Tanarye, Ameterdam, 1706, regarding New 
Guinea ; 8. Miiller, Beiten en Ondereoekingen jn dim Inaieehen 
Arehipel, Ameterdam, 1867. i. 202: and Wallis, Kit^e, In 
J. Ilawkesworth, An Aoeount of Voyagee in the Smdhem 
Hetniephere, London, 1773, i. 461 f. (TabttI). 

to Joum. if an to Baptare the Oouree and Termination 

of the Niger, London, 1882. UL lOlfl. 

II DsDTp. 804. 
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niarkst god,<— who will visit wit „ _ 
" , or ony ohsoting In price given, 

I left by previous customers/ • 


to that employed by the Eskimos of Bering Strait j 
at the * Asking festival,* of which Nelson^ gives an ! 
account. 

(12) M. H. Kingsley* supplies us with an example j 
of yet another form of this practioe« in which a ■ 
divinity safeguards the rights of the traders. She 
tells us that, when walking along a bush path, far 
from human habitation, 

*yoo ' will * notice n little desrsd specs by the side of the peth; 
it Is neetiy leid with plentein leaves, end on it ere verioualittie 
ertioles for sele,— leaf tobacco, a few yams, and so on,-~and 
beside seoh article an so many stones, beans, or cowries, 
which indicate the price of each article ; and you will see 
either sitting In the middle of things, or swinging by a picite 
of tle>tic from a branch above, Kgba, or a relauou of ills,-- the 
dth deeth any tlieft from that 
or any taking aw^y of 

It has bMn contended by a recent writer, F. Bonilo,« that 
this mode of exchange Is not. In any of its forms, a primi* 
tive mode, beoauss it is not nraetlsM by primitive peoplee. 
In his list of such psoples he includes the aborigines of Aus* 
traiia, the extinct TSsmanlans. the Uotocudcs, the Fueglans, 
the Andaman Islanders, the Nsgiitos of the rallipplnes, the 
Bushmen, the Seiia, and the Veddas. He does not notice 
acme eight or nine peoplee whom the beat authorities re- 
gard as primitive, and who practise the method in question. 
He admits that the Veddee employ this mods of trading, 
and offers ths sxplanation, without, howsver, adducing any 
evidsnoe in support of it, that they borrowed the practice 
from their neighboum.^ In dealing with the Negritos of 
the Philippines, hs says not a word of ths pnctics of this 
method at Mindanao and elsewhere ; and, while he names the 
Kiibos, he excludes thsm from his list, wltiiout stating his 
ressons for so doing. Further, he refuses a place In it to the 
Ainue of Yexo and the Akkas of Equatorial Afnoa, on the ground 
that they are agriculturists or are influenced bv agricultural 
tribes ; and he would probably have treated in similar fashion, 
bad hs dealt with them, the Todlas, ths Ssroangs, and the Sakais. 
It ie quite true that the Ainu women cultivate small garden 
plots ; but, as a people, the Ainue know nothing of agriculture.* 
^e Akkas, although they are hunters mat' 
especial fondness for vegetable food, end frequently raid the 
fniit’trees of the tribes over whose lands they wauder.7 The 
ToMss of Celebes are now oultivators of the soil ; but the remains 
found In the caverns which they inhabited until recently show 
that formerly they were hunters pure and simple.* But tew of 
the Semangs till the soil,* while tne tillage of the Bahais is of the 
rudest.1* We have already noted that the Psloungs and the 
Apoyaoe grow respectively tea and tobaoco (see 6 (tf) and (V)). 
As to primitive nietbods of agrioulture, see K. Bucher, IMs 
ifnesisAufig d. VolkawMhichttft*, Tubingen, IflM, p. 54 If. It has 
bsen pointed out again and again that me fact that a people has 
made an advance in one direction does not neoessarily exclude 
it from the class of primitive peoples.)! Thus, for example, the 
aborigines of Australia are universally and rightly regarded as 
being within that class, although among many ttibss oom- 
msrdal relations have been leduoira to an organlsra system (cee 
6 (2) and (3)). 

It seems plsin, then, that the method of exchange under 
oonelderatioii is or hee been known to and practised ny many 
primitive peoplee ; and, accordingly, we are freed from the 
necessity of discussing the question whether a usmee is to be 
regarded as primitive only on proof that primitive peoples 
practiss it.)* 

( 18 ) I tin obviouB that considerable light is thrown 
upon these curious forms of trading by the evidence 
which we have adduced os to primitive conceptions 
regarding the nature, incidents, and effocts of ex* 
change (see 4 (a)). The problem which confronted 
the savage was this. How was he to obtain from 
those who were the objects of his suspicion and 
fear, if not of his open enmity, certain articles 
which they possessea and he coveted ? He was 

I •The Eskimo about Boring Strait,' 18 RBSW, Washington, 
1800, pt. I. p. 850ff. Other instaooes of the oondnet of trade 
through the medium of middlemen will be found In Hamilton- 
Orierson, p. 60 f. 

**Atr. BeL and Law,* Nat. JUniaWt xxx. 118071 184; of. 
R. E. Dennett, At ths Back qftk§ Btoiok Han't Mina, London, 
1006, p. 108. 

* See Hainllton-Orlenon, p. 63 f. 

4 DnrGtUermrkehrindnr UrguUimhaJt, Bn u m l e a n d Lslpslg, 
1000. p. 160f. 

• K pp. 12, 184. 

• J. Batchelor, Tha Ainu mf Japan, LondoiL 1808, pp. SO, 40, 
860. £87 ; B. Hltchoock, * The Ainoe of Teso, Japan,' Rapvrt qf 
Nat. Hut. 1890, Woehlngton, 1801, p. 468. 

T Bcbwelnfnrth, li. 146 ; Jpnker^p. M f. ; G^, 1. 167 ff. 

* F. Sansln, p. 807. * Bkeat-Blagden, 1. 68. l* Jh. i. 66. 

II See J. KobiOT, *Znr RMflttopbUoe. u. vorgleiohende Reohte- 
wlBeenscbaft.'JtcWfe. lAUaratumaU, viL 107, and *Zur Uigeech. 
d. Ehe,* XVRW xii. lOOff. 

1 * See B. B. Tjrlor, Prim, OulLt, Umdan, 1008, L 10 ; J. O. 
FTaser, Tottmimn and Bnogaimif, do. imo, Iv. isfl. 
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familiar with exchange as praetiied within his own 

B and he believed that the parties to it were 
_ It into a relation of such a sort as to secure 
theiiTgood faith. Here, then, was a method to his 
hand. He would exeliange with the strani^er, and 
by keeping out of sight— by neither seeing nor 
being seen by him — would limit lus contact with 
him to that edected by the exchanm itself. 
The stranger would not dare to take bis goods 
without making a return ; and the good faith of 
both parties would be guaranteed by the nature of 
the relation which united them for the time. Thus, 
the method, in its simplest form, is an application 
of the principles whioh operate in exeliange, as 
adapted to the special oircuuistances of the case. 
Among the Aleuts, the contact of the parties is 
limited to that implied in the act of exchanging ; 
but, in other instances, the case is different. 
Sometimes the parties come into view of one 
another; sometimes tliey even approa<!h one an- 
other; sometimes they transact wholly through 
intermediaries ; and sometimes they take the 
additional precaution of keeping silence so long as 
the trafiio lasts. Lastly, there are instances in 
which honest dealing and peaceable conduct ore 
assured bv fear, not of the niynterions retribution 
which follows ufion a breach of tabu, but of the 
punishment inflicted on the cheat and the truce- 
breaker by the god of the market. It will be seen 
from tlie facts which have been adduced that the 
mutual avoidance of tlie {lartiea, accompanying, as 
it does, the mysterious union which exchange 
creates, serves more than one purpose, li begins, 
so to spi^k, by being a safeguard, and it becomes 
a rite, without, however, in many cases at least, 
losing its primary character. It seems not improb- 
able, notwithstanding Somld's observations’ to the 
contrary, that the method of trading by means oif 
tabued persons in use among the hTarrinyeri (see 
6 (2)) is to he regarded as a survival of practices 
formerly prevalent among the natives of Australia 
before they had reached the stage of commercial 
development which they now occupy ; and a like 
explanation may hold good in the instance supplied 
by Melville* of trading through the inedium of a 
* tabooed Kannaka,’ and in the case of the Alents 
and the Eskimos of Bering Strait already referred 
to (see 6 (11)). 

In only one account of this method of trade, and 
that a very vague one, is it expressly stated that 
the place of its occurronce is regards as neutral 
ground.* This matter will be dealt with in art. 
Market. 

XiirsoATUMS.— This Is Indloated lo ths footnotes. 

P. J. Uamilton-Grierson. 
GIFTS (Greek and Homan). — x. There was an 
old Greek proverb that gifts persuade the gods and 
the majesty of kings (Plat. Bep, 890 E). Besides 
testifying to the universal eIBcacy of gifts, it 
serves to mark a natural division of the subject- 
matter. Gifts made to the gods will form no part 
of the present article ; for information concerning 
them the reader is referred to Bacripigb. Bat, 
even if these are excluded, the raving of presents 
on particular occasions was often dictated by 
superstitious fears, as in the case of birthday* 
gilts, which have survived from an immemorial 
antiquity to the present day, because that which 
was formerly accounted to possess a magio virtue 
has endured as a ^mbol of affection or a graceful 
act of courtesy (cf. Birth-DAYB). It is true that 
valuable gifts could never he out of season, when 
on enemy was to he won over or a friend iiiul Imsoo 
estranged. Nevertheless, in heroie times the cus- 
toms j-egulating the giving of presents had a 

* Narr. if a Pour HonthP Bttidtntt anumff tht Natintt of a 
Vatttff of tht Harguttat /tiandt, Loudon, 1846^ p. 81< 

* Jouka. 160 ; MO 3 (It 
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■eriouB importance, which the growth of civiliza- 
tion eulmequently cffac'ed (Monro on Horn. Od, 
xviii. 282). This may be ilJustrated by the zurvival 
of GoroinoriiouH gifts in the Kast, as well aa by the 
dealings of travellera or political agente with the 
chie^ains of savage trilies (see preceding art. ). The 
gift was not iner^y treasured as a compliment, but 
covetcfd for its intrinsic value. 

In Od. xlv. S23ir. the Tliceprotian king Is npresentod m 
showing to another the parting gifts whlon Odysseus bad col- 
lected on his travels— brunao, i^ld, and iron enough to euuport 
one owner after anotiier to the tenth generation. In Oa. xv. 
S3 if., Mcnelaiis offers to accompany Teiemaohuo on a journey 
tbrougli the I'elopoiinese, and assuree him that from every 
hoiiiestearl he n»ay visit he will take away something valuable— 
a brazen tripod or a howl, a pair of mules, or a golden oup. In 
Kid. xvili. 282 the disguised Odysseus rejoinss at the cunning 
shown by I'eiielope in procuring iritts from the suitors without 
any intention of choosing one or them as her husband. The 
most instructive case In Homer is that of the embassy to Achilles 
in IL ix. The refusal of Achilles to accept the haudwme recom* 
|iense offered by Agamemnon is clearly contrary to public 
opinion, as expressed by PhoMilx (400 fl.) and by Ajax (628ft.X 
Kven the gixls are open to persuasion, If the saciiflces and vows 
made to them are adequate to the occasion ; for Achilles to 
rejeett the gifts of Agamemnon is to repudiate the god-like 
honours which the Achwans are anxious to bestow uixm him. 
Kven when a relative has been slain, if the blood-price is offered, 
no one persists In his resentment ; hut AohlUes is stubhom and 
relsntless after an inconsiderable affront. 

2. In iirimitivo tiinen lionpitality t<o the stranger 
iu a binalng obligation, enforced by the belief that 
hia pernon ia under the apecial protection of the 
gods, and that ne^rlect to provide lor his wants will 
be visited with divine displeasure. All strangers 
and beggars are favoured by Zeus ; a gift, though 
small, 18 wolcomo, says Nansicaa to O^sseus (O^. 
vi. 207). It thus became a duty (Oifui) lot Uie host 
to provide food and lodging suitably to his means 
for any stranger who arrived at his homestead; 
and such gifts were know*n as the gnest-jiortion 
(jvisia, ^(fsta)--An offering which no prudent man 
would refuse (see //. xi. 778, xviii. 387). 

It is possible that the motive which originally 
inspired those acts of ho^itality was not so much 
piety as fear. Plenty of cvi<1eiice has been col- 
lected by anthropologists to show that strangers 
(9.v>) were regarded by uncivilized men as a source 
of danger, and that special precautions must be 
taken to guard against their influence. Hence tlie 
reception of the stranger with particular marks of 
honour may have been in its inception inteniled to 
exorcize the evil spirits surrounding him, or to 
counteract his magical powers. Instances of this 
kind from tho practices of savage tribes are quoted 
by J. (>. Krazor, i. 303 ; but the earliest 
civilization known to us in Greek literature has 
reached a much higher stage of development, and 
what was originally a mere act of superstition lias 
becuime a religious and social duty. 

The progress of civilization in later times tended 
to reduce to a formality the oliservance of hospi- 
table relations ; but that in critical circumstances 
the person of tho stranger continued to be sacro- 
sanct is shown by the story of Themistocles, when 
an outlaw, throwing himself mion the mercy of 
his enoniy, the king of the Molossians (Tnuc. 
i. 136). Korinnlly, however, hospitality became 
less an obligation than a sign of good-will — a fioint 
of view which is illustrated by the sovereignty 
conferred by the Dolonci u{ion Miltiades. who had 
offered board and lodging to their envoys when 
passinf^ through Athens (Herod, vi. 35). 

3. Gifts were especially appropriate to the recur- 
rence of particular occasions. The earliest allusion 
to a birthday feast is in tho Pseudolus of Plautus, 
the original of which belonged to the year 309 or 
808 B.C. But there can be no doubt that the cele- 
bration of birthdays prevailed at a much earlier 
date. For its special purpose was to invoke the 
aid of the €h>oa Demon (d7aff6t ffoi/unv) at a time 
when — on the border-line of two periods — evil 
spirits were especially prone to extend their in- 


fluence. It may be inferred from ABsch. Swn^ 1 
that, at any rate as early as the time of AEsehyliis, 
presents were made to cnildren on their birthdays 
(TcWffXioi' At a later date there is plenty of 

evidence for the custom : os examples of such gifts 
we find the mention of golden rings and charms 
(Plaut. Epid, 639). a silver pencil-case {Awlh, Pal, 
vi. 227), and a garland of flowers {ib, 345). In the 
same connexion it may be added that at the 
Aniphidromia, a purificatory festival which took 
place five days after the birth of a child, presents 
were made oy friends and relatives {roKbrobet and 
vTiwlat, according to Harpocr. p. 16. 8). as at a 
modern christening. In Ter. Phorm, 13, the slave 
expects to have to give a present when the child is 
bom, then again on his birthday, and a third 
when bo is weaned. 

4. (Hfts mode on the occasion of marriage re- 
uire special treatment. In the Homeric age we 
nd clear traces of the time when marriage was an 
affair of bargain and sale. Aristotle (Pol, ii. 8, 
12686, 41) testifies to the fact that the Greeks of 
old bought their wives from each other. Thq 
bride-price i>aid to the father by tho suitor 
called Mpa {ibpa) in Homer (dve/Mlvca [II,^ 
xvL 178]). The value of the bride is sometimes' 
reckoned in oxen. In II, xi. 243 the premature 
death of the husband prevents him from getting 
a return ixl^ptp) for the 100 oxen which he had 
paid down on marriage, with the promise of 1000 
sheep and goats afterwards from the increase of 
his flocks. Hence the epithet ' oxen-earning ’ 
(dX0eir(j8otai) applied to girls who were able to 
fetch a high i)noe (II. xviii. 593). In exce]>tional 
instances, or as a special compliment, the' father 
might remit the price, as when Againemnon oflered 
to Achilles 0110 of his own dauglitcrs in marriage 
(II, ix. 146, dpdeSpop), In Od, i. 277, whore the 
idpa seem to como from the wife’s family, wo may 
detect a changing custom ; the explanation is 
t>cr)iaps that Uiey were sometimeB ex|>cnded for 
the bride’s outfit, and to that extent were re- 
turned to the bridegroom. However this may be, 
it is unquestionable that, at least in the case of 
ladies of high rank, it was customary for their 
family to provide a suitable portion (SQpa), In 
this sense Andromache and Penelope are roXbSupot 
(IL vi. 394, Od. xxiv. 294 ; cf. IL xxii. 51). 

When we examine the records of the Attic 
period, we find that an entirely different system 
has eome into existence, though we have no evi- 
dence concerning tho change by which the revolu- 
tion in custom was eflected. But the change is 
evidenced by the shifting sense attached to the 
word bbpa by the poets who still continued to use 
it. Thus in iEsen. Prom, 679 it is applied to 
presents made by the bridegroom to the bride to 
induce her consent to the marriage ; in Find. Pyth, 
iii. 94, to gifts made by thosp who were present at 
a wedding— like our wedding-presents; and in 
Find. 01. IX. 10 and Eur. Andr. 153, to the portion 
of the bride. The practice of providing a daughter 
with a dowry eventually became the rule in Greece. 
The terms and generally interchange- 

able, were in use to denote a dowry; but some 
authorities hold that was originally limited 

to the outfit or trousseau of the bride, and that it 
must be so understood in Plat. Sol, 20, to be pre- 
sently quoted. Aristotle (Pol. ii. 9. I27pa, 24) 
affords the curious information that two-fifths of 
the land at Sparta had passed into female owner- 
ship in consequence of tho number of heiresses 
(iwlxXiipoi) and tlie size of the dowries. There is 
evidence, however, tliat in early times a law of 
Lycurgus had severely restricted the right of 
giving dowries (ABlian, Var. Hist. vi. 6 ; Athen. 
655 0). In Crete the amount of a dowry was 
limited to half a son’s share (Strabo, 452). There 
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was no saoh limitation at Athens, except tlie law 
of Solon forbidding any woman other than an 
dwUXiipot to receive anv in excess of a few 
clothes and articles of furniture. If is to 

be understood in the full sense, it is dear that the 
law soon became obsolete : for it was so general a 
custom at Athens to provide a dowry for oanghters 
and sisters that a respectable Athenian was obliged 
to make saorificeB for that purpose (see Plant. Trin, 
689 ; Dem.^ xl. 25). The reason was to be found in 
the facilities for divorce permitted by Athenian 
law. In such a case the wife’s dowry became re- 
payable to her guardian (it«>pcot), and the husband 
was often required at the time of the marriage to 
provide security (drorljutif/ia) by a mortgage of real 
property (Bern, xxvii. 17, etc.}. The fiosition of a 
dowerless wife was not cmly precarious but de- 
grading (Men. Afonost, 369). The law required 
that an heiress (frlsXif/Ms) without estate must 
either be taken in marriage by her nearest male 
kinsman or portioned by him suitably to his means, 
if bestowed upon another (Dem. xliii. 64). 

^ 5. In these cases family pride and natural affec- 
tion, apart from legal obligation, combineil to 
sunply the necessary motives stinmlating to action. 
Otnerwise there is little to show that liberality in 
giving was highly esteemed among the Greeks. 
The philosophers may be taken to stand upon a 
higher plane of morality than was attained by the 
average man, and Aristotle’s account {£tA, 
iv. 1) of lilierality (4\ev0ept6nft) is ^pical of the 
most elevated Greek sentiment. The action of 
liberality is thus described : 

*Th6 libarAl man, baintf ▼irtuous, then will give from a 
noble motive and in a riirot spirit; for he will give the right 
amount, and will give It to the right penone and at the 
right time, and wlu satisfy all ths other oonditlone of right 
giving.' 

But the Christian precept, ' It is more blessed to 
give than to receive^ (Ac 29*), ushered in an entirely 
new conception of liberality as founded utsm love. 
Sir A. Grant, in an excellent note on £(h. jVte. 
iv. 1. 16, remarked : 

'Aristotle's statement would be, " It is hotter to give than to 
receive, because it is more noble." ... In AristoUe'e whole 
account we do not find a word about benevolence or love to 
others as prompting acts of liberality. We find no other motive 
but the “ eplendour " (iroAov) of the acte themeelvea.* 

The strictly prudential attitude of the average 
man (do ut dis) is clearly indicated by the common 
usage of xdptr, a favour or free-gilt. The word 




description of Theophrastus (CAar, xxii. 3), is apt 
to rise in his place as if to make an otter, but then 
quietly slips out of the assembly. 

7. We pass to the jnriatio ospeot of gifts (86vrci), 
although our knowledge of the provisions applied 
to them by Greek law is extremely limited.— (a) 
As regards gifts inter vivos, in view of the testa- 
mentary disability which prevented a man from 
disinheriting his children, it is necessary to infer, 
in spite of the absence of evidence, that the law 
could not be evaded by gifts made in the lifetime 
of the donor. Similarly, impediments were placed 
upon the alienation of their property by public 
omciais who liad not passed toeir audit, and by 
freedmen dying without issue. In the latter case 
the bar operated in favour of their former owners 
(Ziebartli, in Pauly -Wissowa, v, 1590). Bastards 
were not allowed to receive gifts from their puta- 
tive parents in excess of the amount fixed by law, 
which was 1000 drachmie (Harpoor. p. 133. 1).— (6) 
Gifts made in contemplation of death occupy a 
middle place between gifts inter vivos and testa- 
mentary dispositions. A valid gift of this kind 
could be made by the deposit of a sum of money 
or valuables with another, to be retained by him 
in the event of the owner’s death, but to be re- 
turned if he should survive a journey or other 
adventure about to be undertaken (see Dorn. Hi. 
23, 24). — (c) An early instance of what we call a 
charitable trust is to be found in the dedication by 
Nicias of a piece of land at Delos, which he had 
bought for 10,000 draclimfe, on condition that the 
revenue sliould be used by the Delians in defray- 
ing the cohIh of a solemn feast (Plut. £io, 3). in 
the Gimco-Boman ago the endowment of founda- 
tions for religious or secular uses became increas- 
ingly common. Thus, the erection and mainten- 
ance of public buildings, such as theatres, baths, 
and ^nmiiiasiums, were often due to the munificence 
of ricu private citizens. In such oases a corpora- 
tion was formed to undertake the ownership of the 
property and management of tbe trust so as to 
secure its perpetuation. A right was sometimes 
reserved for the founder or his representatives to 
intervene, in case the management failed to carry 
out the terms of the trust; or the SUte might 
exercise a supervising control through its own 
oflioers.— (<f) Gifts by testanientary disposition 
require only a brief mention here (see WILLS 
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has received a boon lies under an obligation to 
return it. Hence the phrase saraOiaffai is * to 
bestow an obligation,^ much as a deposit is made 
of a valuable property which on a convenient 
occasion may be reclaimed (cf. Thuc, i. 33). The 
philosopher may pnitest that a boon ceases to be 
such, if it is eonferred with the ulterior object of 
prospective gain (Arist. JtAet, ii. 7. 1385a, 18), but 
IS compelled to acknowledge that, so soon as tbe 
action is done, a return is contemplated ; and tbe 
giver is as prone to overrate the vslue of his bene- 
fioenoe as is the recipient to disparage it(£fA. ATtc. 
viii. 13. n63a, 9). 

6. Voluntary contributions to meet the needs of 
the State were known as It seems, how- 

ever, that, like the * benevolences ’ of Kuglbh 
history, the name was largely euphemistic. In a 
small community indirect pressure could readily 
be applied as a spur to the unwilling. From an 
insonption of tiie 3rd cent. B.O. (C/& ii. 834) we 
learn that a minimum and a masoimum were some- 
times preseribed— in that case 50 and 200 draclimm 
respectively : the appeal was followed by a list of 
subscribers with tbe amounts given. Ibbos (v. 87) 
tells of a man who, when ohalTenged to aubscribe, 
offered 800 drachmes on a critiw ooeaaion, but 
failed to make good hia word, and was posted with 
other defaulters. The mean man, according to the 


Uon by will did not exist throughout Greece, and 
is not recognised by the law of Gortyn ; but there 
is evidence of its wide diilnsion, at any rate in the 
Hellenistic era. Our information is naturally most 
complete in regard to Athens. The right of dis- 
position outside the family, but subject to certain 
restrictions, was first conferred by a law of Bolon. 
All citizens of full age and of proper capacity were 
oonipetent to make a will, but no one could dis- 
inherit a son (Dem. xx. 102), or, if ho had no son, 
leave his property away from his daughter, al- 
though he might direct that a particular person 
should succeed on condition of marrying her 
(Isieus, ill. 68). When a man had no issue, he 
was at liberty to adopt a son either in his lifetime 
or by will (i5. vii. 1). Subject to these limitations, 
legacies might be j^ven to friends or relatives. 

8. It was custoraary at Rome for presents to be 
made by friends and relatives to each other at 
certain of the annnal festivals. The first of March 
was tbe beginning of tbe year according to the 
Roman religious calendar, and was also the dies 
natalis of the temple of Juno Lucina on the Ksqui- 
line. On that day, to which Horace refers in a 
well-known c»de (iii. 8) as celebrated by married 
folk, husbands were aecnstomed to make presents 
totlieir wives (Mart. v. 84. 10). Juvcnar(ix. W) 
mentions green parasols and amber balls as gifts 
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which a woman is likely then to receive. After 
the year 163 U.C., when the bof^nnitig of the civil 
year wan traiiBferred to the Int of January, it 
became cuatouinry to give Now Year preiteiitfi on 
that day. The fecling—no lees universal than 
primitive, which underlay the custom~of the 
importance of an auspicious start is acknowledged 
in Ov. Fast. i. 178. 

The giftfl might l>e of tiivlsl value-wi gilded dsteOfsit. vUl. 
Sa. 11), like «jur Eeater eggs ; % dried llg ; or honey in s white 
Jar <Ov. Fast. L 1S6). Kepecially, It was ueual to tender email 
bnuNt t*.oins, ae a eymbolioal gift of wealth. Theie gifta were 
called strenm ; and the name, if not the ouetom, ie preeerved 
in the Fr«‘noh Hrann/Nt. Suetoniue (Caf. 42) describee Caligula, 
who had aiiriDiiiiued that he would accept stmus on New Viar'e 
bay, OH standing in hie porch, while a crowd of pereone of every 
clooi tireHseri round him with their liaiidM full of coppere. On 
the other hand, TIberiue often abeented himmlf from Rome at 
the hegiiiiiliig of January in order to avoid the nuieanoe (Dio 
Ooee. Ivii. SjL 

Of all these occasions the liest known to ns is 
the festival of the Saturnalia, wliich lasted for 
several days from the 17th December, and was 
kept as a popular holiday, characterized by every 
kind of merry-making and licence. The jp ving of 
presents then was as common as it still is at 
Christmas, and there is no doubt that the sports 
of the Saturnalia have been periiotuatod for after- 
aras in the observances of trie Christian festival. 
MartiHl’s xivth book is entirely occupied with 
epigrams on specimens of rich or poor gifts suitable 
to the Saturnalia. Tho same poet (vii. 53) gives 
an appalling list of useless presents supposed to be 
sent to him at the Saturnalia, in order to remark 
in conclusion bow much more simple it would have 
been to present him with the money which they ftost. 
The eerd and sigUlaria deserve special mention. 
Tho former wore wax tapers [funiculi cerei), which 
may originally have had a symbolical reference to 
tho revival of the sun's puw*cr after the winter 
solstice. They aftiOrwards passed into the Christ- 
mas ritual of the Latin Church. The latter were 
little images made of earthenware, and soinetimos 
of dough ; Martial (xiv. 182) mentions the earthen- 
ware Ijjnire of a humpback [gibber). These also 
survived into Christian times ; and even in England 
it is recorded that bakers made little images of 
paste at this season (Brand, Fop. Ant.*, 1870, p. 
180). 

The significance of the giving of presents on the 
Kalends of January and March is to be found in 
the same superstitious feeling which has already 
Imn mentioned as operative in relation to birthday- 
gifts. Magic influence must be excited in order to 
assist the passage from the old to the new year. 
The gifts at the Saturnalia were perhaps prompted 
by similar reasons, although tho origin and de- 
velopment of that festival have not been ascertained 
with certainty. 

J. Q. Fraser auggeatod, from the analogy of the Oomlval of 
modern Italy, that tfie Saturnalia wan originally obeerved in 
February or March, and was tranaferred to moember oltor the 
change o! the Calendar ((;2lk ill. 144 ^ 

On the occasion of a birthday, which was cele- 
brated by a feast in honour of the Oeniw natalis, 
friends brought with them presents’ of all kinds 


ing the bride with a sum of money, gold coins of 
Trajan on a salver, on the day after the marriam. 
The Roman law of dower is elaborated in the 
writing of the jurists, and will be more fully 
treated elsewhere (see MARRIAGE); here it is 
suflicient to say that the provision of a doe by the 
wife was a customary duty, and that her father, 
or those who stood in his place, could be required 
to furnish it. The doe was under the control of 
the husband during the coverture, and be was 
entitled to receive the mesne profits. The capital 
he was liable ultimately to make good, and lurnded 
profierty could not be alienated by him. At the 
termination of the marriage by death or otherwise, 
the rights of other parties aoerned, which were 
usually regulated by the terms of the dotal agree- 
ment. 

Cicero received os part of the dowor of hie wife Terontla 
certain flate (tneu/m) on the Aventiiie and ArgUetum. After 
her divorce be retained thoeo. in order that the rente might be 
applied towordn the maintmonoe and oduoation of their epn 
(iSo. Att. xU. 32). 

10. A H|iecial class of gifts were those made liy 
men of rank to their clients or dependents. These 
were called conmaria, properly a definite measui^ 
of wine or oil, and were especially made by 
magistrates and candidates for uflK» to their 
sup)>orters or to the whole people. Thus in the 
year 212 B.o. (Liv. xxv. 2) a public distribution of 
oil was made by Scipio as ctirule sedile. Money 
was distributed in this way by provincial governors 
to their stafts and troops (Mommsen, Abnas d. rom. 
Staatsrechts, Leitizig, 1893, i. 300^). Julias Cfcsar 
is the first of whom we hear as making a gift of 
money to the whole people (Suet. Gees. 38). In 
Imperial times this was a customaiy act of muni- 
ficence by the Emperor, either in his own name or 
through one of his family (Tac. Ann. ii. 42). The 
claim on the Emperor's generosity soon came to 
be regarded as a right, and any failure to make a 
suitable response was reHenteu aoiM>rdingly. For 
the lavish extravaganceof Caligula, whusnuiinderod 
in this way the accuniiilatod savings of nis prede- 
cessor, see Dio Cass. lix. 2. The occasions for 
such distribntions were various, including great 
nublic festivals, such as the accession of a new 
Emperor, and the celebration of private anni- 
versaries belonging to the circle of the Imperial 
family. As distinguished from gifts to the people 
at large, extraordinary presents of money to the 
soldiers, which were sometimes also described as 
eongiaria (Cio. Att. xvi. 8. 2), came to be known 
technically os donativa. This reprehensible prac- 
tice, which must be distinguished from the division 
of spoils on the occasion of a triumph, appeared 
for the first time in the last centu^ of the 
Republic. The earliest instance is associated with 
the name of Sulla, and his example was followed 
by Julius Coesar, Ootavian, and Brutus and Cassius. 
In Imperial times the donative to the legions, and 
especially to the prastorians, became a regular 
institution. A new Emperor invariably sou^t to 
ingratiate himself with the troops by a ubenu gift, 
and the refusal of Galba to confirm the donative 
promised in his came was the immediate cause of 


the birthday of the head of the household. 
Palmstra, in the Eudens of Plautus (1171), men- 
tions a golden bulla [i.e. a case containing an 
amulet which children wore round their necks) 
which her father had given her on her birthday, 
p, A marriage was the occasion for a variety of 
At the betrothal [sponsalia), which some- 
times preceded the marriage by a consideraUe 

on; ^ 

were made to the prospective bride (filUmnw, Earn, 
jprimtalt., Munioli, 1911, p. 346). Juvenal (vL 
204) is onr sole anthority for the custom of present* 


XI. In connexion with the gifts of rich men to 
their clients, the practice of the eportula deserves 
notice. In acknowledgment of the homage rendered 
by the clients who attended the house of their 
patron, and escorted him when he went abroad, it 
was customary to invite them to share the evening 
meal. ISubsequently, under the Empire, those 
who attended to render their morning salntation 




dole was soon commnted, as convenience dictated, 
for a money gift of 25 ossst, or about Is. 8d. (Juv. 
L 120). An Mict of Domitian enforced for a short 
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land was irenerally granted rent-free, and with 
other privueKOM- N&.ny agr^h&ras, or villatfee 
occupied by llrAhiiianH, held oitiier rent-free unaer 
epeciaJ or at a reduced rate of aeseHsment, 

are still in existence. There is a rule that efeeoffor, i 
landed property, i.e, lands dedicated to an idol, | 
to a temple, to the maintenance of Brahmans, or 
to other religious purposes, cannot be subjected to 
payment of (Government revenue, if tliey were so 
dedicated lieforo A.D. 1705. Funeral ceremonies 
were a special occasion for making ^fts to Brahmans, 
likewise a marriage, a thread-girding, and other 
family festivals and religious cefebrations. 

LiTBHATirKS.-<j. BUhler and J. JoUy’s (ranslationa of San- 
skrit lawbooks in SBKf vola U. vll. xiv. xv. xxxUi. ; J. JoUy, 
*Kf*cht uiid Sit to/ in Buhlor*a ICncyelMnidia vtf indo-Aryan 
iUgeareh^ Strassburif, ISOtf; H. H. Wilson, A Oloaaary ^ 
Judicial and Uemntu TVnns, Lond. 18&5 ; H. Cowell, Uxndu 
Law, Calcutta, ltt7U ; JSjrigra^^ia Indiea, Calcutta, 181K2>94. 

J. Jolly. 

GIFTS, SPIRITUAL.— See Chauismata. 

GIFTS TO THE DEAD.-See Akyan Re- 
LIGION, ii. 20 ; Death, iv. 429, 469. 

GILDS. — There exist among many barbarous 
peoples certain systems of confraternity and associa- 
tion which are analogous to the gilds of iiiodheval 
Europe. The concurrence is inevitable in social 
«)volntion, but actual continuity cannot be estab- 
lished, as, for instance, it <‘A,n be established in the 
cose of the Btitte or of marriage. An attempt has 
been made to trace the Teutonic gild to the bhKHl 
brotherhood of the ancient Scandinavian copies, 
in which occurred the ceremony of mingling the 
blowl of the parties in a footprint.^ This would 
connect the system continuously with the various 
methods of forming the brotherhoods wdiich are a 
feature of the lowest wild societies (see IlKOTllKK- 
HOOD [Artiliciul]). But the thread is too slender.^ 
l^iniilar social iinpalses acting in ditlbront con- 
ditions and in different ages will produce similar 
forms of union. An earlier hypothesis has been 
discredited, viz. that the gild originated in the 
drinking feasts of the ancient Teutons.* Herbert 
Spencer traced the origin of the gild svstom to 
customs of paternal inheritance ; * Maine, to 
customs of adoption.* But it is merely analogous 
to these, as it is to the family itself. Alone among 
peoples other than the Western, the Chinese and 
llinduB i>oBse88 a simihiT system. The comparison 
of the three groups suggests that the gild belongs to 
particular types of humanity at a particular stage 
of social evolution. It is generalizing somewhat 
too broadly to say that ‘the conception of the 
gild belongs to no particular age and to no par- 
ticular conhtiy.’* The gilds of mecliroval Europe 
were a growth from the crossing of Teutonic and 
Grmeo-Ttoman ideas and institutions. In this con- 
nexion it is to be noted that intercourse between 
the peiiplcs of Euroi>e and their knowledge of one 
another was, in spite of relative slowness and difli- 
culty of communication, not less, bat probably 
more, than it is to-day. Half a century later than 
the Code^ of Justinian, which takes cognizance of 
the classical colhgiti opificum, a craft gild of soap- 
makers was established at Naples, and in 7thcenti 
England the * Laws of Ine * illustrate the concep- 
tion of the frith gild. It has been suggested that 
the eorpt des niHiers of early France were directly 
continuous with the Roman collugiaJ On the 

1 M. Fsppenheim, AltdAn. SehtUzyUden, p. 18 ff. 

S K. Hogsl points out that this brotherhood did not eidst 
aiuouff the Franks and Anglo-Saxons, whore gilds first appear 
iSUUtU tt. Gilden d. german, VHIker im dtUtetaUer, 1. S60-Z55). 

i O. OrosB, The GMU Mterehant, 1. 176. 

4 I^nmptee df Soeiotogy, 1879, ii. 569. 

• Bmrtp ntAtory of Ifutiiutiontf liondon, 1876, loot. vUL 

• F. A. Hlbbart, ioffiisnsr and JMvddpment of Englieh Oiidi, 
p, 7. 
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Other hand, the influence of the Christian Church 
is to be taken into account;* for an essential 
characteristic of the gild is the religious conception 
of brotherhood. 

■When,* save ClroBB. * the old kin-bond or meegtk was b^n' 
.ning to weaken or dissolve and the State did not yet aOM 
adequate nrotectlou to its oltisens, iiidivldualn naturally united 
(or mutual help.** 

The reference is to England in the 6th and fltii 
centuries, and we may compara the fact that the 
first mention of Continental gilds is in the Carol- 
ingian Capitularies of a.d. 779, and that Charle- 
magne regarded these * conspirations * as dangerons 
to the State. It might be said tliat the early 
Christians were the first giidsmen. 

Three classes of gilds are distinguished: (1) 
social and benevolenif often described incorrectly 
as ' religious ’ (religious gilds proper, such as were 
formed from the mergy, are a sub-species of the 
social) ; (2) ailds merchanl ; (3) era/t and trade 
gilds, Ilougnly, this order represents the order pf 
development. The second and third classes are npt 
prominent until the i2th century. Even these, hs 
nerliaps may be said of every meuiicval institution, 
had a strong relimons element, and possessed tne 
functions of social and benevolent gilds. 

In the O.E. and O.K. terms several formations 
have apparently coalesced.* The O.E. gild orgy Id 
has the meaning both of ‘payment* and of ‘gild,* 
and also of ‘ ofiering * and of ‘ idol.* O.N. aidld is 
‘payment’; Goth, gild is ‘tribute.* The decision 
of the earliest meaning of the root is difficult ; it 
involves tiie question whether giidsmen were origin- 
ally those who contributed to a common fund or 
those who worshipiied and feasted together.* The 
question is perhaps irrelevant; in all likelihood 
the distinction was never made either in theory or 
in practice. The one function involves the other 
in all ‘societies’ formed in early Europe from 
classical times onward. 

It is convenient to bear in mind the analogy 
already suggested of the Christian Church, while 
tracing the history of the gilds. They were its 
microcosms. In gilds of the social class, life gener- 
ally, in its social aspect, was the main object. In 
other gilds other objects pre{)Ouderated, such os 
the furthering of commerce, or of a craft ; in short, 
livelihood was the main object. 

A gild, in general, is * a confraternity, brother- 
hood, or association formed for the mutual aid and 
protection of its members, or for the proseention of 
some common puriioBe.’* It is for Europe essen- 
tially a mediwvai institution ; other applications 
of the term are secondary or metaphorical; in 
several cases, as in Scottish bnrghs, the modem 
use is directly continuous with tlie mediccval. 
Such a confraternity in its social aspect performed 
functions similar to those of modem burial clubs, 
benefit, insurance, and friendly societies, the most 
important of the last-named being direct descend- 
ants of the meduBval tyjM. The earliest included 
the payment of the wergud ; all included the saying 
of Masses, and the holdmgj^th of religious services 
and of an annual feast. The majority had a saint 
as patron. In the commercial and craft gilds, the 
religious and social functions of the benevolent 
gild were retained, though the worldly ideal was 
predominant. This in the gUd merchant was the 
best use of the monopoly of the town’s commerce ; 
in the craft gild it was the furtherance of the art 
or trade in question, the maintenance of good work, 
the fixing of a reasonable price, and the organiza- 
tion of employment on the system of apprentioe- 
ship. The gild was essentially a local institution ; 
its members were neighbours. 

The gild had a master and various officials. 
Each member took an oath, and paid an entrance 

1 Grow, t.v. ‘Gilds,’ In flflrii. * Gross, p. 14ft. 

sOEAt.o.‘auUd.* 4/ft. •/». 
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fee ud annual subscription. Regular business 
meetinm and an annual gild day were held.* The 
livery of the gild was worn at festivals and at all 
meetings of a ceremonial nature.^ Small parish 
gilds mot in a room or in members’ houses. Large 
and wealthy gilds possessed a gild hall. Legacies J 
and donations were received ; loans were ni^e to 
members, and gifts of charity to poor gihlsmen 
out of the gild jfunds. The gild possessed a chapel 
or chantry, where its Masses were said, and where 
members met on the day of the patron saint. 
Schools and churches were financed or founded by 
important gilds. This last function has become 
the chief business of some of the great Live^ 
Companies. Men and women alike were eligible 
for membership. Technically there was no distinc. 
tion of classes. Henry iv. and Henry vi. be- 
longed to the Coventiy Gild of the Trinity. By 
the 14tli cent, their nuinliors were enormons. 
Every town had many social, religious, and trade 
gilds. 

(1) The /nth gUd, or peace gild, so called, refers 
to an occasional feature of town life in Northern 
Europe from the fith century. The 7th cent. 

* Laws of Ine,’ and the 10th cent. * Dooms of Lon- 
don,' are constitutions of frith gilds in substance, 
though not in form. The intention is to supple- 
ment defective law and constitution no less tlian 
to further national defence by local co-operation.* 
A * gild * is said to have lieen formed in Canute’s 
time at ^oskild for the purpose of defence against 
the Vikings. The frith gihf as such never crystal- 
Used into a formal institution. 

* UrenUno** oouimonly accepted etory of a gnat network of 
frith glide covering lEngland. baitlliig with lordly oppreieore, 
founding town Qonetituuone, etc., ie nienly a phantaeui of ihe 
Imagination.*^ 

There was no general development even of 
the corps des mitiers in France or of the art* in 
Italy before the 12th and 13th centuries ; while 

f ilds for trade and commerce are unknown in 
Ingland until after the Norman Conquest. The 
question has been extensively debatea as to the 
character and number of the Anglo-Saxon gilds. 
It cannot lie iiiaintained that gilds were character- 
istic of the Anglo-Saxon period. The idea of them 
was implicit, and occasionally exjiressed, as in the 
gild of thanes at Caiiibrid^, which gave its mem- 
bers assistance in the blood feud and provided the 
wergild^ The oldest gild ordinances of Europe 
are those of Cambridge, Abliotsbury, and Exeter, 
lielonging to the first half of the lltii century. It 
is often assumed that the Normans bronght over 
to England the idea of craft gilds which had been 
80 largely e^Ioited in the Frank empire for three 
centuries. The Anglo-Saxon gilds themselves were 
of the social type, apart from a few traces of 
co-operation in monastic orders.* But the fact that 
religious gilds proper flourished under the Anglo- 
Norman langs was due to the Normans themselves. 

Among the most famous sooial-relijdous English 
gilds was that of Corpus Christi.^ Organizations 
of a gild type have bMn traced to a period prior 
to the 7th cent, among English monasteries. The 
modem Catholic confraternities are lineal descend- 
ants of religious gilds. Gilds of Kalendars, so 
called because the gild met on the first of each 
month, were formea among the clergy. Gilds of 
the higher clergy were major, those of the lower 
were minor.” But the social gilds were strongly 
iTberanusl *8how* of London's Lord tfsyor is derived 
from such. 

3 Hence thensme of the great London Lhrary Ckimpsnles. the 
survivors of trade gilds. 

s Dover ppssesMed a gild hall In A.B. times (Hlbbert, Ifl). 

* Gross, ThtGUd Merikant, 1. 191. 

* UrosSf in ” Hlbliert, 8. 

T J. M. Lambert, STsw Thowsand Yeam qf GUd Lift, Hull, 
1801, p. iSOff. 

> L Toulmin Smith, art. ' Guild,* in BBrK On religious gilds 
generally, see Lambert, 108-119. 


religious ; their ideal is an interesting continuation 
of early Christian principles. The object of as- 
sociation was 

' not only devotions and orisons, but also every exercise of 
Christian oiiarlty, and therefore above all things mutuid assist- 
ance of the gild brothers in every exigency, esfwcially in old age, 
in sickness, in cases of impoverishment, if not brought on by 
their own folly, and of wrongful imprisonment, in losses by 
Are, water, or sJilpuTeck, and by loans, provision of work, and, 
lastly, the burial of the dead. It iiicluaed. further, ihe assist- 
amw of tlie poor and sick, and the visitation and comfort of 
prisoners not belonging to ths gtld.'i 
Even the craft gilds had a religious tinge,” or, rather, 
the framework of the organization was religiniui. 
The Tailors' and Shoemakers' Gilds had chapels 
in St. Chad's Church, Shrewsbury.” \^*ealthy 
gilds spent considerable sums on the embellish- 
ment and upkeep of their chantries and chapels. 
The annual pageant was in a sense a thank-ofier- 
ing for the year’s blessings. Mass, or Mom-speech 
(Momspeche), preceded the ordinary business meet- 
ings, as well os the feasts, as it preceded the 
day’s work daily for all Christians. A mystery 
play often was a feature of the annual pageant.” 
It was probably as being a network of Catholic 
influence throughout the people that the gilds were 
abolished in Protestant countries on the ground 
that they were * superstitious foundations.’ In the 
14th cent. Wyclif had condemned the abuses of 
the gilds. With their disendowment their import- 
ant work of poor relief was taken from them.” 
The craft gilas were technically only disendowed 
of their religion ” in the great suppression of the 
social and religious gilds in 1547. Their soidal 
services, however, were limited to their industrial 
side. The property of disendowed religious and 
social gilds was taken over by the Crown ; gild 
halls became poorhouses. in Denmark and North 
Germany they were similarly aflacted by the Pro- 
testant movement. Moclorn social ana religious 
* gilds * are thus technically a revival, rather than 
a survival, of the mediaeval, 

(2) The Gild Merchant, or Gild of Merchants, 
was the dominant form of the organization of 
English commerce from the 12tli to the 15th cen- 
tury. It is also closely connected with the growth 
of municipal government. In Anglo-Saxon times 
it had not been instituted. The Laws of the City 
of London, Buppleiueiiting deficiencies in the law, 
exhibit ' a complete authority for the supervision 
of trade corresponding to the later Merchant Gild 
in nearly every particular.’^ But London, like 
certain other great cities, such as Florence, never 
developed a Gild Merchant. The 12th cent, was 
marked by the growth of towns, due to the im- 

ulse given to tr^e by the Norman Conquest. At 

rst the chief difl’eronoe between town and country 
was that the former possessed a Gild Merchant.” 
Trade being the raison tTiire of towns, and the 
chief burgesses being the chief merchants, they 
naturalW combined to frame commercial regula- 
tions. Traces of suoh action are found aa early as 
A.D. 1000 ; a Chapman Gild is mentioned in 1109.” 
On the Continent the method was already estab- 
lisbed. It is presumed that the Normans intro- 
duced it into England.*” 

The Gild Merciiant was an incorporated society 
of the merchants of a town or city, having exclusive 
rights of trading therein. They regulated the 
trade mono|H>ly of the town, confirmed to them bv 
royal charter of gUda mercatoria. This iiicliuleii 
the right of wholesale pre-emption of all trade 
coming to the town, and that of retailing, re- 
stricted to individual members. Free trade was 
allowed periodically at fairs. The great merchants 

ILT. Smith. 

S0n>M,inHiBrU. • HlblMrt.se. «/&.48. 

SThe important omsos of gllciH mafic in 1880 rc‘corda that 
there were, (or inetaooe, to Norfolk 900 of ^arioua kinda. 

• Grow, U. 7 Hlbbert, 13. *» Jk, IS. 

” OBD, as. w Groee, In BUnK av. 
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were nsaally large iandownern. The Gild Mer- 
chant was exempt from the town tolls, their cMef 
obligation being that of ' scot and lot,* participa- 
tion in the town assessments. On occasion they 
supplied the town with money. The majority of 
householders became members, but not all gOds- 
nien were burgesses; the status of burgess de- 
pended on residence and burmge tenement. Many 
outsiders were in the Gild Merchant. The system 
worked well, and it is ea^ to see the possibility, 
often realized, that the Gild should develop into 
the Town Corporation.^ But the Gild Merehant 
and Borough were not identical ; the former may 
be regarded technically as being a department of 
the horough constitution, though it was never the 
basis or nucleus of it.‘ 

During tlie 14th cent, mention of the Gild 
Merchant deereasea Trade and handicraft were 
becoming more complex, and it may be said tlmt 
each creation of a ermt gild or trade gild weakened 
the Gild Merchant, in its best days the latter 
included many artisans; by the 14th cent, the 
craft gilds began to supersede it. Each separate 
trade or craft was able to secure a monopoly 
from the Crown when it suited the Exchequer to 
grant it. Thus the new bodies, in one sense, 
specialized the functions of the once all-emhracing 
Gild, and, in another, usurj^ed them. But there 
was no actual struggle between the new gilds imd 
the older body. ISor did the Gild Merchant give 
birth to the craft gilds ; no real organic connexion 
can be established. The gild system was the 
system of the day ; the process of devolution W'as 
as if small factories for special industries should 
be set up by private enterprise in towns which 
hitherto nad iKissessed one general factory and 
universal eiii[iorium. Economically the process 
marks an advance in the scientilio organization of 
the division of laliour. 

The Gild Merchant survived longest in the small 
boroughs. In some cases its religious framework 
alone remained; in others its only trace is an 
annual feast-day or sliow. In many cases the 
term survived as a designation of the totality of 
the craft and trade gilds. In some, it served to 
denote tlie Corporation, in which it was frequently 
merged. Or again in special cases, where it had 
berome virtually the civic government, it remained 
as such, or as a 'select bemv’ thereof. Its terms 
and title recurred in a Royal Grant to the Colony 
of Virginia in 1705.* Cases where it simply dis- 
appeared are easy of explanation. But cam 
where a ' company of merchants ’ is found after its 
disappearance present the problem of continuity,* 
However, the rise of the Merchant Staplers and 
the Merchant Adventurers really marks a new 
epoch in the history of English Commerce.* 

One or two special cases are to be noted. In 
Coventry the Bakeiii’ Gild had been established 
for more than a century before any Gild Merchant 
was created.* It was authorized by the Communa 
in 1208, and still exists to-day.^ At Wisbeoh a 
religious gild was the precursor of the civio Cor- 
poration which obtained its charter from Edward 
in.* Such cases, os well as the following, simply 
show the universality of the gild jfrincipU, If we 
look at the principle, we may describe the modiieval 
civic corporations as being themselves, so for, 
^ds. But this is not to say that this religious or 
that trade or merehant gild became the municipal 
authority. 

Scotland, as in other matters, so in the develop- 

1 Grms, Gild JtfwsAane, I. 6, 136. ii. 188, 140 ; HibiMrt. 18, 18. 

* OrocM, ill muI M^rihant, i. 101. 

9GroM. Gild Merchant^ 1. 100. 116 ff., 118, 160-108. 

4/6. i. 1270. 4 76. L UOff., 14817. 

* W. Cunninghsm, Tkt Growth Bngtuh induttrp and 

Oommoree durinp th$ Sariy and MiddU I. 848. 

7 /6. 1.338. 0/6.1. 844. 


ment of municipal constitutions, was more strongly 
influenced than England by the Continent, and 
thus reproduced some special features of the history 
of Continental gilds. England was never sub- 
jected to the struggle between the Gild Merchant 
and the craft gilds which was so regular a feature 
of Continental municipal life in the i3th and 14th 
centuries. There was some friction in London, 
which was soon removed. In Scotland the large 
admixture of a Flemish element in the population 
led to a division of the inhabitants into guUdry 
and burgesaeSi just as was the case in Bruges and 
Ghent, for example. The guildry^ fts elsewhere, 
were the mercantile aristocracy. Graft gilds did 
not become imjiortant till the loth century. Each 
gild, as it was created, was regulated by a deacon 
appointed by the town. The craft mlds struggled 
during the 15th and 16th centuries for the ri^ht of 
electing their own deacons and for a share in the 
government of the burgh. They succeeded at the 
end of the 16th century. The privileges survived 
till 1846.^ The term guUdry is still applied to we 
municipal corporations of the Royal Burghs, 
the 15th cent the Guildiy practically formed tlfe 
Corporation. In Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and 
Aberdeen, the * Dean of Guild * is still elected by 
the Guildry ; elsewhere he is ciiosen by the Town 
Council from its meinlters. This Dean of Guild is 
technically the head of the Gild Merchant.* 

(3) By far the most clearly defined, and historic- 
ally the most influential, were the craft gilcUt and 
trade gilds. The former term frequently implies 
the connotation of the latter. Members of the same 


craft, industry, or trade, working in the same 
town, combing in association to protect dnd pro- 
mote their common interests, but on principles 
very different from those followed by any moJem 
industrial organization. Their lineal descendanU 
in London are the Livery Companies, whose title 
retains the fact of the uniform worn by these 
gilds, and also one of two ^nunyms for the gild— 

* Compaq ’ and * mistery.* The latter is a reduction 
of the Lat. ministeriwn^ and is frequent in the 
dual term 'craft and mystery.’ Gild was the 
North German term, Zunft the South German, 
mltier the French, and arte the Italian. They 
have been traced — not without success, as notiM 
above — ^to the Roman collegia opifrufti. It is un- 
likely that tliey had any evolutionary connexion 
with the manorial groups of workmen. In the 
Frankish empire they may have been first formed 
as brotherhoods of artisan serfs. In England they 
are first mentioned in the reign of Henry i., and 
were probably due to Norman and Flemish influ- 
ence combined. The Weavers of London, Oxford, 
Winchester, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, the Cord- 
wainers of Oxford, and the Fullers of Winchester 
were among the first to be formed.* In the 14th 
cent, they were extremdy numerous, their number 
and importance growing with the growth of the 
respective trades. In Normandy, Flanders, and 
Germany they were prominent in the 12th century. 
They were 

‘first introduced Into this country os royslly Authorized ormni- 
SAtiom Among often orttsont settled In English towns. They 
Appeer to hAvo been in oocenionAl oonfliot with the town 
Authorities, but by the beginning of the 14th century the 
OAuses of disegreement seem to here been eet At met. And the 
Mnyor of London hod succeeded In estAUishing Authority oror 
the WoAvers’ gild in 1800. From this time onwuds gilds wore 
omnised Among the inhahUanta who worked At one omft. 
with the oonsent And ApprovAl of the munidpAl goeemment, 
And were utIUsed for cortain puiposos of polioe end regulation 
by the town ofBclAlB.'4 

The Weavers’ gilds were perhaim the earliest ; the 
Lorimers’ gild is heard of in 1201 as insisting on 
the Saturday and other half-holidays lor its 

7 OonningbAm, L 848. 

8 OBD, a.v. in England 'dean * or 'deacon* is synonymous 
with the beadle who sumuuuied gild meeUngs. 

8 Gross, GOd Jfsrdkonf, i. 114. 4 Ounningham, i. 887. 
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IvreUiieii, providing against the enticing away of \ 
apprenticee, and fixing tenne of payment.^ At ! 
their complete development, already attained in 
Paris by the 13th cent., the gilds oompiiaed the three i 
ranks of Masters having apprentices. Journey - 1 
men or Yeomen, and Apprentices.* An eldest son ! 
was free of the craft by patrimony. The central 
figure was the Master Craftsman, who owned his 
implements and sold his wares. The executive 
conristed of these and two Wardens, who had the 
duty of supervising the conmtency of apprentices 
and the right of search. There was a board of 
Assistants: two stewards, a clerk, and later a 
treasurer ; with a beadle who summoned meetinga 
and kept the door.* 

The religious aspect of the gild has already been 
noticed. The town authority, the Cammuna, was 
careful to maintain control over the gilds (the his- 
tory of this relation proceeded differently in Scot- 
land and on the Continent). * Gompositions,’ 
annual agreements, were made between them and 
the town. The latter, as a rule, did not encourage 
the ^ds of building trades.^ 

The craft gild has no historical connexion 
whatever with the modem Trade Union. Nor 
was it at all similar in principles and aims. On 
the other hand, it is eoually unconnected with 
the modem Employers' Association or Capitalist 
Syndicate. The gild represented capitalist, manual 
worker, and consumer alike.* It has been described 
as an * aristocracy of labour,'* so far as the labour 
element was concerned. Considering all its ele- 
ments, we can reach no modem analogy except the 
distant ones of Co-operative Societies and the 
trading Municipality, the latter resembling rather 
the otmsr Gild Merchant. Large numbers of half- 
taught hehiers and unskilled workers were con- 
nected with, but had no sharo in, or membership 
of, the gilda* At Newcastle and elsewhere the 
aggregate of craft gilds was 8|K>ken of as the Gild 
Merchant.* In many towns * the old Gild Merch- 
ant lived on, not so much as a distinct body, but 
in the life of the sexKirate crafts into which it had 
been B{»ecialized.’* In short, they 'can hardly be 
regarded as democratic bodies’; they were 'the 
ili'ie of each trade,' closely attached to the interest 
of a particular town. 

The economic principles which they expressed 
are significant of the a^ of their best work, most 
of which is the glory of their respective coun- 
tries. 

*The purpose of these ffUds mw the re^ulstion of work In 
such fsshion that the public might be well served and that the 
tnul# might therefore Sourish.* 

But, whereas nowadays the same purpose is carried 
out on the following principle that 
' each manutacturar works to produce at as low a price as 
poBsIbla. and thus to force a sale for hta goods bv their eheap- 
nesi lanotbor avenue of proSt being the exorbitant price of 
articlea of the beet material and worlnnanehi|K ao-^led luxu- 
riea], in old times,' oontinues our soundest student of eootiomlo 
evolution, * the effort was to secure satisfactory ooudltlons for 
pf^uctloD ^skilled workers and honest iiiaterials--and to 
ensure a prioe which should be **raaaonabls'* to rsoaivs and 
thsrcfbrsrsaaonahls topay for such wares thus mads.' M 

It was on these principles that all gUd ordinances 
were framed. Hence the Warden's right of search, 
and the proviso in articles that members of the 
craft should be resident.” A gild was a police 
system, an association of atdisrs, and a Christian 
brotherhood. Its members included oonsumers; 
its status and functions were olosely connected 
with municipal government. 

England was not, as Brontano supposed, the 

1 eSunninghsm, 1. 883. * /b. i. 840. 

” S Hibbsrt, 41t. * OunnIngfasiiK i. 840. 

• Bidnoy snd Bsstrioe Webb, liittmry nf IroMts UnUmitm^ 
DO. UTlot 

" is) 87. * Ounnlnghsm, I. 84?. 

• Gross. aUd Merchant, I. US. 

• Ounnlnghsm, i. 846. lb. *. 848. 
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birth-plaoe of gilds, ^ but gilds passed through their 
phases of development on more typical unes in 
England than on the Continent, with which for 
this purpose Scotland Is to be classed. First beard 
of in Italy, they became important in pre-Carol- 
ingian France. Not till the 11th cent, did they 
become important in Norway and the Netherlands, 
at which period their revival in France, after their 
suppression by Charlemagne, is to be placed. 
Denmark and Sweden developed them in the 12th 
and 14th centuries respectively.* The Gild Mer- 
chant on the Continent is the Aopfuefe 
Kopmanni^OUdd of Germany, the ComanagMd^ 
Cottutnnen Oilde of the Netherlands and Northern 
France {Hatue is a ^nonym in both areas), the 
Mmanziat UniversUd d£ Mereanii of Italy.* 
Often identified with ' patrician governments,' 
these Gilds Merchant kept up a conflict with the 
craft gilds during the 13th and 14th centuries, a 
conflict extending from Italy to Scotland. The 
craft gilds in the end succeeded in obtaining a 
share of authority. Such a strng^e, but agauast 
the nobles alone, was carried on in Florence by the 
arti majori^ 

The keformation, by disendowing the religious 
and social gilds and crippling the organization of 


the craft ^ds, prepare the way for Poor Law 
reform ana the changes in industrial evolution 
which were then sliaping. An intermediate pro- 
cess remains to he noticed. In England during the 
14th cent, the class of gildsmen known as journey- 
men or yeomen set up confraternities of their own. 
The movement was analogous to a struggle between 
workmen and employers. It was fedmwed by a 
similar movement in Germany in the following 
century. The result was the formation of sub- 
sidiary craft gilds. ' Journeymen's companies * 
and ‘Merchants* Companies’ (the latter not to be 
confounded with the old Gilds Merchant) became 
important in 16th cent. England* Amalgamation 
followed in the 16th and 17th centuries, often 
resulting in a more or less definite identification 
of the gilds with borough organizations. The 
privileges of the craft gilds were not formally 
abolished till 1835, in Scotland 1846, some still 
surviving. But tlie new economic forces broke 
the old principles in the 16th and 17th centuries.* 
The gilds of France were alKilished in 1789 ; gilds 
of Eunmean origin survived in Constantinople till 
1877. Their break-up, generally speaking, was 
more rapid and clearly marked in Northern Europe, 
where the new commercial and industrial factors 
had most influence. 

LrnnuTVRS.— Charles Gross, sit. 'Gilds,* In gJirU, Osm- 
bridge, 1010. else QiMa Mereatoria, Gottingen, 1888, snd 
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GILDS (Greek and Bornan). — i. Origin, etc. — 
The word ^nld,’ which is here employed in de* 
fault of a better, is in eorne reepeots unsuitable 
to the allianttes which have to be considered, 
because it carries with it ideas which are foreign 
to the ancient world, as will presently appear.. 
The Greek and Koman gilds had a long history, 
and their character varied greatly under the stress 
of the manifold influences, local and general, which 
were continually remoulding the social strncture. 
Broadly speaking, the association of private 
oiigiii IS a feature ratlier of the later Greek and 
later Koman civilization than of the earlier. 
Few of these unions or brotlierhoods or corpora- 
tions (if a somewhat loose use of this designation 
be permiHsible) existed on the Greek side of the 
Mediterranean earlier than the 4th cent. 11.0., and 
on the Homan side few were older than the 
Imperial age. It is natural to connect the vast 
outm’owth of private associations in both cases 
with the ruin of freedom. When the liberties 
of the Greek city-State on the one hand, and of 
the Koman burgesses on the other, were impaired, 
men naturally sought to compensate themselves 
by extending and strengthening social bonds of 
various kinoes. But it is important to oliserve 
that in the Greek and gnecized lands after 
Alexander, and in the whole Koman world after 
the inauguration of the Empire, peace became 
more stable, international trade increased with 
improved communication, and forms of cult spread 
from their centres of origin over ever-widening 
areas. Keligion, trade, social enjoyment — these 
were the main sources from which the luicient 
gilds sprang, and these naturally became more 
productive as political and municipal liberty 
declined. In the romanized provinces a gild is 
usually named colleffinm or anyms. On the side 
of the Koman dominions where Greek influence 
was paramount, the titles were varied, and nothing 
like a common designation was in use. The evi- 
dence for the history of the Greek as well as the 
Koman corporations, in the period before they were 
wholly subjected to public control, is to be found 
almost entirely in a vast multitude of inscriptions, 
eliiefly brought to light by very recent research. 
The details thus reveled are of intense human iii- 
tfirost, as opening up secrets of social evolution of 
which ]it<eratnro betrays almost nothing. From the 
4th cent. A.D. onwarus the gilds were enslaved to 
the State, and participated in the universal misery. 
The severe regulations then enacted form a ^oat 
element in the iiistory of the age, and the Theo- 
dosian code supplies not a little information. 

The ancient gilds were intimately bound up 
with the ancient uiunicinality. In one of its most 
momentous aspects the old Greek and Koman world 
oonsisted of a vast complex of municipalities, each 
retaining some semblance of State sovereignty. 
The gild was a group within a town, and rarely 
had any links connecting it wiUi similar groups 
outside.^ A notable exception is that of the 
*Dionysiac artists* (rexriTai), a union of men 
who served the theatre and exhibitions cognate 
with it — actors, dancers, musicians, and the like. 
Exceptionally large gilds of these persons were 
early formed, and they gradually coalesced, until, 
in the Imperial age, they acquired an organization 
which covered the whole Empire. Their traces 
are fonnd in almost all lands subject to Rome. 
The position of the gilds within the cities of the 
romanized West was more definite than that 
which they occupied in the communities of the 
hdilenized East, and in all public ceremonials they 
had a precedence allotted to them. After the 
municipal senates came the peculiar religions 
bodies called AuffwtMes, then uie gilds, then the 
unorganized common people {pleha). 


a. Classification.— The gilds may be considered 
with reference to their three main purposes. 
Some had religion as their chief bond, others trade 
or labour, others mere social amenity. But it is 
impossible to draw sharp lines of severance. 

(1) GUds for rtligioua purpotea , — On Greek 
soil the earliest voluntary unions came into exist- 
ence for purposes of worship. There was often 
a certain divergence between the colts sanctioned 
by the rituals of the city-States and tliose beloved 
by the masses. Among cultured people, too, the 
advance of civilization Drought with it a dissatis- 
faction with official religion, which is clearly re- 
flected in the dramatic and philosophic literature 
of Hcdlas. Men, therefore, banded themselves 
together to satisfy their yearning after gods not 
piu>licly recomized. Tne attraction which a 
divinity introduced by foreign residents might 
have for the Athenians even in the great classical 
age, is illustrated by the mention of the festivity of 
tlie Thracian goddess Bendis in tlie introduction 
to Plato’s Republic, But it must be noted Ithat 
hardly any gilds, either Greek or Roman, were 
entirely dissociate from religion. As relipon 
was primarily a municipal concern, and citlzeiiihip 
was intrinsically bound up with it, no organized 
body of persons within a to\rn could live without 
a cult. But the degrees of importance which the 
religious element |>ossos8ed in the organizations 
were very various. In some it was the principal, 
in a few the sole, interest. In most it was only 
one of the avenues to enjoyment which a brother- 
hood ofienod np to its members. Most of these 
institutions existed princiiuilly for the enhance- 
ment of the dignity of life and for the Increase of 
its satisfactions. Religious ceremonies were mainly 
joyous, and the common sacrifice or oflering was 
a iiatnral occasion for the cnmmoii feast. The 
whole story of the corporations which were pre- 
dominantly religious is rich in attractions; out 
only a few of its points can find a place in this 
article. 8uch gilds are far more characteristic of 
Roman or romanized cities than of those which 
were or became Hellenic. An early propaganda, 
obscurely recorded, gave birth to many brother- 
hoods in regions where Greeks dwelt, which spread 
far and wide the ideas known as Orphic. Another 
remarkable movement began in tlie 2nd cent. B.O., 
in favour of cryptic and ecstatic forms of worship. 
It gave rise to many unions of men who described 
themselves as mystm. It embodied a revulsion 
from unbelief similar to that which created the 
great drift of the Western world towards forms 
of pagan faith in the 2nd and snoceeding Christian 
centuries. 

At Rome the more antique brotherhoods which 
served the gods {aodalitatea or aodalicia), apart 
from the great State colleges, were organized and 
snx>ervised by the State. Snch were the associa- 
tions for the worship of fhe Great Mother, intro- 
duced from Asia in 208 B.O. In Italy, private 
religious groups were first called into life by 
Greek influence. Many societies for the venera- 
tion of Bacchns sprang np as a consequence of 
the passionate superstition which the disasters of 
the llannibalio War engendered. The secrecy 
of these brotherhoods led the Roman government 
to regard them as criminal, and to Mlieve the 
wildest allegations concerning them. In 186 B.C. 
and the following years the ao-oalled ' conspiracy * 
was suppressed by judicial murder on an enormous 
scale. For a very long time the societies for tlie 
service of Oriental divinities— Isis, Osiris, Serapis, 
Anubis, Mithra, and othere— Hstmggled hard for 
existence in the West. It was not until the age 
of Snlla that any eoUegium of this type ooiUd 
live unmolested. The Jews were spedally favoured 
in this respect both in and outaide of Italy, al- 
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thonrh the ordinary Roman deemed their creed 
an odione enperatition. The persecution of Christian 
societies is partly to be explained by the fact that 
they appeared to be of a secret, and therefore a 
daiwerous. character. 

with religious gilds may conveniently be classed 
those which were maintained to provide for the 
decent burial of deceased members, whose spirits 
were treated with a veneration not unlike that 
accorded to divine beings. These were generally 
formed by the very poor, and sometimes even by 
freedmen or slaves, especially by the great groups 
of both classes which were in the Imperial service. 
The inscriptions (to be found in the work of 
Waitsing mentioned below) provide a vast amount 
of interesting and minute information about these 
colf^ia/anerofteia, as scholars are accustomed to 
call them, though in the actual titles no ilhomened 
word is used. Many descrilte their members as 
worshippers of a psorticular divinity. In some 
cases these colleges are called officially * health- 
giving* {aaluiarta). The regulations testify to 
the extraordinary depth of the desire among these 
obscure people, not only to secure a distinguished 
burial, but to make certain of remembrance after 
death. These associations were almost universal 
in the Western half of the Itoman Empire, while 
on the Eastern side, in spite of the Greek scrupulous- 
ness about funerary rites, few were founded and 
most of those owed their existence to Roman 
influence. Strange as it seems to moderns, the 
burial clubs, like almost all others, subserv^ to 
some extent the purpose of common enjoyment. 
The place of interment provided by the contribu- 
tions of the members often had attadied to it rooms 
for reunions, in which feasts were celebrated, and 
meetings held to keep alive the memory of the 
dead. There was a bright and even joyous element 
in the ceremonials which is alien to the life of 
Christian times. It may be noted that many 
associations, not primarily burial clubs, paid some 
attention to the iwe^ies of members. 

(2) Trade gilde . — Wlien we turn to gilds formed 
by men of the same trade or occupation (and these 
constitute the largest section), we can observe a 
great distinction between the Eastern and the 
Western divisions of the Roman realms. In the 
West, unions of this class are to be found in 
abundance in almost every city. On the walls 
of buildings in Pompeii about 1500 scrawls have 
Iteen discovered calling for the election of par- 
ticular persons to local offices. Many of these 
appeals were issued in the names of gilds of 
artisans or traders. We find gold-workers, wood- 
merchants, mule-drivers, fruiterers, cooks, bread- 
bakers, confectioners, poulterers, firiiermen, dyers, 
fullers, porters, tiulors, barbers, and perfumers. 
In Roman Africa, by way of exertion, the 
trade organisations hardly existed. Their social 
functions were carried out by associations based 
upon the jx>litica] divisions of the citisens (into 
(;ttrus). In the East, where the Greek spirit 
ruM, societies constituted by workmen or traders 
were sporadic before the days of Roman ascend- 
ancy; and, though they grew in number after- 
wards, they were never widely spread. In only 
a few cities was there a general organisation by 
trades and occupations, in the Western fashion. 
In the city of Philadelphia, for instance, the cor- 
porations of workers were the constituent elements 
of the local body politic, as was tlie case with many 
medittval communities (see Waitsing, iii. 61). At 
Thyatira, again, the manual labourers and traders 
" seem to have been as completely organised as they 
were at Pompeii and in the generaliW of Western 
mnnidpalitiM (see Waitsing, iii. 66). At Rome 
there was a legend which ascribed to King Numa 
the creation or the trade gilds. This was a mere 


deduction from the fact that all gilds had a con- 
nexion with religion, of wliioh Numa was supposed 
to have been at Home the general founder. Romans 
and Italians possessed in a remarkable degree the 
faculty for self-government, and it was to this 
faculty that the gilds owed their origin. The 
associations of Roman citisens in foreign com- 
munities, to which the name of eanventus civium 
Romanorum was given, testify to the Roman 
power of self -organisation. It is a curious fact 
that the earliest inscription {piL xi. 3078) relating 
to a trade gild is one which emanated from a 
college of cooks, natives of Falerii near Rome, 
who were domiciled about 200 li.C. in Sardinia. 
They employed their own peculiar dialect, the 
‘Faliscan.’ It may conveniently be noted here 
that foreigners everywhere organised themselves 
after the fashion of the Roman cenventus^ for the 
protection of their common interests. Delos, for 
example, and Ostia possessed numerous gilds of 
foreign residents (see inscriptions in the works of 
Waitsing and Poland, mentioned below). In the 
later centuries of the Roman Empire associations 
of Syrian traders existed in many parts of the 
Western provinces (see Mommsen, Provinces of the 
Rofman Empire^ London, 1909, |ii. 138). The spread 
of Oriental cults was, of course, much furthered by 
these foreign societies. 

(3) A number of gilds existed mainly, and some 
solely, for the protnotion of social recreation or 
enjoyment — a purpose from which, as has lieen 
said, no gild was wholly free. The organizations 
with which we now have to deal flouririied almost 
exclusively in the sphere where the Hellenic spirit 
was |)otent. Athletic, gymnastic, and artistic 
brotherhoods were rare and exotic in the West, 
whereas on the Eastern side of the Empire they 
were a natural growth, and a city could hardly 
make the proud claim to be Hellenic if it did not 
possess them. Apart from tliese, many social 
unions, both in the East and in the West, must 
be regarded as ephemeral. Such are the numerous 
companies of * life-comrades’ {sv/aPimtoI in Greek, 
eonvictoree in Latin), and also associations with 
eccentric titles, such as the ' Blee)>erB ’ {dormientes) 
and the * late-drinkers ’ {seribibi). The ' little 
thieves* {ftirtinculi) and the ‘assassins’ (sicarii) 
remind us of the young men at Athens who called 
themselves by the name of a savage Thracian 
tribe, the Triballi, and of the ‘Mohocks’ in 
London during the reign of Queen Anne. With 
the athletic gihls may closs^ the organizations 
of boys for military training— boys iriio at that 
stage were called These were not so much 

gilds as educational institutions originating with 
the State. From Athens they paiaed to every 
land where Greek oulture was adopted. In many 
places, as their age advanced, the entered 

cIuImh of younger men {tdoi), and later on became 
members of elder men’s gilds, which bore the 
designation yepovsla (to be distincpiished from 
the municipal councils or senates which had the 
same name). The numerous ‘ colleges of younger 
men’ found in the West {coUeyia tuvenum) may 
have originated in an imitation of Greek custom. 

3 . Constitutioo and activity. — ^We shall now give 
a brief sketch of the constitution of the gilds and 
of the manner in which their purposes were 
achieved, during their flourishing period. In 
their organization, the voluntary associations imi- 
tated that of the municipalities. The codes of 
rules which inscriptions have preserved resemble 
greatly the codes by which the cities were governed. 
Greek lines were followed in the Eastern half of 
the Roman Empire, Roman lines in the Western 
half. The gild always had officers elected _ by the 
members, just as in the towns local magistrate 
were chosen. The members paid regular contribu- 
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tiona, usually month by month, into a common 
cheat, and the general bo<^ aonctioned the dia- . 
poaal of the funda. Fines lor neglect or malfeas- 
ance on the part of oflicers and members alike 
were laid down with much elaboration, as was the 
case in the mtiuicipal statutes. The office-bearers 
were, as a rule, the richer members. These were 
expected to contribute handsomely towards objects 
of common interest. Mon<^ might be given ; or 
buildings, or statues, or other benefits for the 
enrichment or adornment of the society might be 
bestowed. In course of time such contributions 
were more and more regularized until, as in the 
towns, there was a tarifl* of payments to be made 
on accession to offices, whether of a sacred or of a 
secular character. Of course, there was no uni- 
versal taritt' ; each city and each gild enacted its 
own. In this wav there was a great continuous 
outflow of wealtli from private coflers for the 
advantage of the gUd, and especially of its less 
wealthy members. This is a great feature of the 
Komim Imperial age. Ambition led many holders 
of office to exceed the stipulated gifts, and gener- 
osity was repaid by many kinds of honours — ^in 
particular, eulogistic inscriptions, special titles, 
and statues. The towns were full of effigies of 
benefactors, and the mania for erecting them was 
a common subject of ridicnio. Cassiodorns, in the 
6th cent. A.D., spoke of the statues in Kome as 
sarpassing in number the population. The re- 
sources of the gilds were further increased by a de- 
vice commonly practised also by the municipal itm. 
Rich persons were adopted as * patrons,* and were 
honoured in proportion to their benefactions. 
The wealth of the gilds naturally increased when 
Marcus Aurelius made them legally capable of 
taking benefits under wills. We have many 
records of extensive endowments and rich pro* 
perties acquired in this manner. 

The expenditure out of the common chest was 
largely devoted to the gratification, in various 
ways, of the members by banquets, exhibitions of 
games, and other si^tacles, and social enjoy- 
ments. In the ease of the funerary gilds the mair 
expense was incurred in granting sums to the 
representatives of the deceased, wherewith to carry 
out the obsequies. Benefactions to the associa- 
tions, like those made to the municipalities, had 
the effect of enabling the poor to profit in a certain 
degree by the generosity of those better endowed. 
Bnt the ancient gilds, unlike their mediseval 
oonnierjiarts, paid no heed to what we should 
r^ard as charity. In all the multitude of inscrip- 
tions which thev have left behind them there is 
hardly one which records any benefaction in aid of 
the sick and needy (cf., further, * Greek* and 
' Roman* sections of art. Charity, Almsqiving). 
In this aspect the Christian societies from the first 
contrasted strikingly with those whicli were pagan, 
and they won thereby the admiration of weir 
bitter enemy, the Emperor Julian. Indeed, the 
poorer the ^d, the less likely was it to he the 
recipient of important gifts. The burial clubs, 
composed of the poorest of the poor, hod hardly 
any resources l>eyond the contributions of the 
members. It is very notable that, when distribu- 
tions of money (sportulas) wore made on festal 
occasions, the members of a gild who were higher 
in social station received a larger sum than those 
of humbler rank, just as in Christian societies the 
priest’s share was larger than the layman’s. 

As the gilds were not charitable institutions, so 
th^ were not societies for mutual benefits, like 
the modem provident or mutual insurance associa- 
tions. Exceptions are rare. Some Greek unions 
which bore the name of fpavof advanced money for 
certain purposes, to be repaid by the recipients (see 
Poland’s work, mentioned below). These societies 


were oharacteristio of Attica and the Gfeek islands. 
Here and there similar practices may be traced in 
connexion with jrilds bearing otlier titles, but not 
often. In the Roman army of the late find and 
8rd centuries the minor officers were allowed to 
form societies for mutual aid. Records of such 
unions have been found especially in Africa 
(Waltzing, i. 806). Expenses contingent on ad- 
vancement or change of station were met out of 
the common funds. The institution provided, in 
effect, an insurance against possible sudden re- 
quirements. 

Modsm writers have often been tempted to oompare dosely 
the anolent gilds of artisaas with ths workmen's traae anions of 
our day,a^with the gilds of the Middle Ages. There Is hsi^ 
a single true point of comparison. By oombining, the anolent 
workers might procure from local or central authoritlea advan- 
tages and immunities whioh scattered individuato could not 
have secured. But, apart from this consideration, It Is not too 
much to eay that the trade bond, which waa vital la the 
medlarral gild, ee it Is in the modem trade union, was merely 
incidental in the ancient amooiation. No league of artisans in 
ancient tlmee made any attempt to force a rise In i^agee, to 

S reserllie the conditions of work, or to regulate apprenttoeshlp. 

till leas were the workmen's cotUgia companies for theh»i/iug 
out of contracts, as has sometimes been imsginsd. Th4 all too 
common modern phenomenon of the * ebrike * was almost imfcinly 
absent from the sooiety of the andent world. Of ooutse, the 
existence of slavery partly aooounta tor the fact. But among 
the free workmen, who were far more numerous In the dtlas 
than modern echolars often luppose, the strike was so rare an 
event that the known esmmplee of It may almost be counM on 
the fingers of one hand. We have an instance (inscription of 
Magnesia in BCU^ 1883, p. 504) of a Roman governor compelling 
the bakem of a city to return to work ; but In the Imperial age 
the bakers were more and more under local or Imperial direc- 
tion, in order that the supply of food might not be endangered. 
A decree of the island of l*aros (CiG 2il74s) telle how the people 
erected a etatue to an otHcial of the community who compelled 
the artieane to keep to their work and also fureed tiielr employere 
to pay wages without the neceeeity of legal procedure. What 
was the exact nature of the quarrel doea not appear. 

It may be observed that the inecriptione show 
not a few oxatiiplea of freedmen, and even slaves, 
lieing admitted to membership of unions mainly 
eomtM>Hod of free workmen, and even to offices 
(Waltzing, i. 347). The fact appears less strange 
when we remember that, in the times of the 
Empire, capitalists often entrusted large opera- 
tions to men who were technically slaves, but 
actually subordinate partners. Another noticeable 
circumstance is that women appear among the 
members of the funerary gilds ; even in the earlier 
Iniiierial centuries they were not disdained as 
* {tatronesses ’ (pafronce) of other ^ds, and were 
sometimes given the title ' mother’ of the gild (see 
Waltzing, iv. 869, 373). 

4 * Relation to the Government.— The process 
W which the gilds were, in the end, subjected to 
the roost stringent control by Government fills a 
chapter in the history of the ancient world which 
is of the utmost moment. The earliest inter- 
ferences with the freedom of private association 
wore due to relif^ous causes, as in the ease of the 
so-called * Bacchic oonspiraoy,’ mentioned above, 
or to the misuse of liberty for political purposes. 
Numerous secret societies sprang up from time to 
time which were really dangerous to the common 
weal. Such were the 'comrade-bonds* {iraio€Uu) 
at Athens daring the Peloponnesian War, ana the 
groups of ruffians organize by Clodius and others 
m the dying days of the Homan Republio. In 
64 B.C. the Senate of Rome dissolved a number of 
these pernicious associationa Six years later 
Clodius iNissed a law which establish^ complete 
freedom. This state of things the Empire natur- 
ally could not tolerate, ana to the Senate was 
given jurisdiction over all gilds and private 
societies within the Roman dominions. Manv of 
them record in their extant memorials that they 
possess the Senate’s licence (Waltzing, i. 126). 
But in this field, as in all others, the Emperors 
could intervene, and did intervene with ever 
increasing frequency. Some of the letters whioh 
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tetween Pliny and Trajan (we Bjop. 33, 34, 
28, w) have reference to thia enbnect. But a vast 
num w of awociationa anbaiated without public 
amotion. So long aa they were iniiocuoua, the 
Government diaregarded them ; when they became 
a nuiaance, it amipreaBed them. A club which waa 
aecret waa iptofiieto auapect. 

A great change waa brought about when public 
aervioea were demanded of the ditterent corpora- 
tiona. At firat theae aervicea were elicited by re- 
warda and immunitiea, particularly in the caae of 
the gilda connected with the proviaioning of the 
capital. Special exemptiona from taxation were 
given by Claudina to thoae engaged in the bringing 
of corn from over the aea. Gradually tliia duty 
became compulaory, and what at firat affected Rome 
alone afterwarda befell the municipalitiea of the 
Empire in general. The terrible acheme of Im- 
perial taxation, which, in the 4th and aucceeding 
centuriea, crnahed out municipal hreedoin, waa alao 
fatal to the freedom of the gilda. It became ex- 
tremely difficult for a man whoae father waa a 
memlier of a gild to eaoape from it ; and a ayatcm 
of caate, of a kind, waa created. The oppToaaion 
which lay on the local aenatea and on the gilda 
alike, in carrying out their duty of producing 
revenue or aupplying wrvice to the Government or 
municipality, led the victima to attempt every 
method of eacape. When a man fled, there waa 
a Bubatantial reward for hia capture, and if thia 
failed hia property was forfeited. Thus the dwellers 
iu towns were to a groat extent in a state of serf- 
dom, like that of the tillera of the soil, due to the 
same oauaea. The immunities granted at first to 
the Christian clergy induced many rncmhera of 
gilds to seek ordination, and the Emperors were 
(jompelled to cut short the privileges of clerics who 
merely wiaheil to escape obligations. Thus in 
A.p. 365, Voientinian I. forbade clerical ordination 
in the case of the corixirations of bakers. Other 
ordinances followed, and in 458 the law of 365 was 
extended to the members of all colleges. Means 
of production fell more and more into tlie hands of 
the central authority. A sign of misery is that in 
not a few cases the workers sided with the Imr- 
barian invaders against the Roman power (see an 
example belonging to 376 B.c. in Amniianns Mar- 
cellinus, xxxi. 616). Yet, with oil disadvantages, 
the gilds died out slowly. In Italy a number of 
them were vigorous in the days of Theodoric, who 
saw their v^ue and tried to protect them. At 
Constantinople many gild-organizations survived 
down to the 10th centniy. it has long been a 
disputed question whether mediwval municipalities 
ana gilds can be affiliated to their ancient counter- 
parts. The problem is not likely to be brought to 
an acceptable solntion. Cf. preceding article. 

The relation of the early Christian societies to 
the gilds is an interesting but still obscure subject. 
There were undoubtedly many Christian gilds 
which presented the appearance of funerary organi- 
zations, and so escape Government control. Be- 
hind this screen these gilds were, of oourse, naed for 
pnrely Christian purposes. Titles resembling those 
of the pagan corporations were avoided, and such 
names as * brothers’ or * brotherhood * (/rofros, 
d 3 «X^,/raf 0 mffav, d3cX^4nif) were adopted. The 
Ihnperor Valerian, by his edict of 257, attacked the 
Chimians through these associations, by with- 
drawing from them the protection of the law and 
rendering them illicit, and sequestrating the 
burial-places. The fact that Christians were very 
familiar with the pagan private unions, and adopted 
their forms in purt for themselves, must have had 
inflnenoe on the early structure of the Christian 
inatItntioDS. But the extent of the influence is 
hard to define. The ooiiclnsions of Hatch, in his 
Hampton Lectures on 'The Organization of the 


Early Christian Chnrches * (1880), are now generally 
supposed to be exaggerated. 

LrmuTOEi.— The Greek glide are exhetietfvely exemined bjr 
P. Poland III lile Onok, ata grieeA. remmiMemt, Leipiig, 
1909 ; the Roman, by J. P. Waltzing, in hie iKude hMarm$ 
»ur if mrpwatiutf prqfftSimiMUf cKf if Btmairta, Louvain, 
1995- lOOZ. The survival of gU^ at Constantinople ia etudM by 
A. Stdckle, In SpOlrtfm. und fryzent. Zdn/tr, Leipzig, 1000, 
whloh ie an appendix to the Journal XUo. A good survey of the 
eubjeot U given in art. ■ Oollegtoni ' by Kornemann, in the new 
ediuon of Pauly's HJt. The poeltioii of the gilds within the 
munioipalitiee Ie ahown in W. Liebanam, StAaUvarfoUung im 
Tikn, JKofamuieke, Laip^, 1900. See alao W. M. Ramsay, In 
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GILGIT DARDS.— See Dardb. 

GILYAKS. — z. Ethnology, etc.— A tribe of 
unknown racial affinities living among many other 
native tribes, especially the Tunguses, in the 
northern part of Saghalien, on the shore of the 
mainland opposite, and on the lower course of 
the Amur (between 49* and 64* 4' N. lat.). The 
Gilyaks are below middle height; the average 
height of twelve men measured Zeeland was 
162*2 cm. (5 ft. 4 in.) ; that of eight women measured 
was 150*4 om. (4 ft. 11 in.). They are squarely 
built, with a short neck and well-developed ches^ 
rather short and crooked legs, small hands and 
feet, a fairly big and broad head, swarthy com- 
plexion, doTK eyes, and straight black hair, which 
the men plait in one tail, the women in two. The 
Gilyaks are of two types: the Mongolian or 
Tungns, and a type less far removed from the 
European, with a long-shaped face, moderate 
cheeicbonea, more open eyes, and more hair upon 
the face. There is ev^ ground for believing ttiat 
the original pure racial type has vanished owing 
to age-long crossing with various alien elements. 
What marks out the Gilyak among the Mongolo- 
Maiiehurian tribes by which he is snrrouxided is 
his language, which has nothing in common either 
with that of the Ainus or with that of the Ton- 
guses. So far we can only say that certain gram- 
matical peculiarities allow of our comi>aring Gilyak 
with the languages of the alNirigines of N. America 
(see below, § 8). Ethnogriiphcrs have accepted the 
view first set forth by Schrcnck, acutording to which 
the original location of the Gilyaks was the Island 
of Saghalien, from which they migrated to the 
mainland. But the latest investigator of the Amur 
region, Sternberg, supposes that certain peculiari- 
ties of Gilyak Hto, survivals both in sjieew and in 
custom, and, finally, tradition, give us reason to 
Bupjiose that the Gilyaks are immigrants from the 
dislant north, from the Arctic regions. The most 
characteristic survival of this kind is the fact that 
on certain solemn occasions a Gilyak ia compelled 
to use not the door but the smoke-hole of his pit- 
house, which among Arotio tribes serves as the 
regular entrance into the hut. The actual terms 
used to express the ideas of entrance (lit. ' diving 
down’) and exit (lit. 'popping up out of’) con- 
firm this view of suoh survival. The modem 
name Gilyak ia probably not of Chinese origin (as 
Schrenok, who derived it from the words Ai/e, 
KHwq^ supposed), but rather spread to the Gil- 
yaks from the Tungns tribes which bear the name 
GUyami^ Gilydkha. The Gilyaks’ own name for 
themsel^’es is Ninukht NUtyvyis, i.e. 'inhabitant 
of my place.’ 

The Gilyaks numbered in all, according to Stern- 
berg’s repeated enumerations made in the nineties, 
43M souls (2398 males, 1973 females); of these, 
Saghalien contained 1954 (1089 males, 865 females), 
and the mainland 2411 (1303 males, 1108 females). 
Since the appearanoe of the Russians the numliera 
of the Gilyaks have noticeably fallen ofi*. ^ Epi- 
demics of smallpox, typhus, and measles in the 
sixties and seventies carried ofl'SO or 40 |Jor cent, of 
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the population. Something must also be ascribed 
to periodic famines, along with the scurvy which 
inevitably accompanies tnem. According to tribal 
traditions, the nation of the Gilyaks wonld long 
ago have disajipeared but for the constant immi- 
gration into its territoiy of soli tary exiles and J 
refugees fruiii neighbouring peoples. These ener- 
getic ini migrants, tlianks to natural selection and 
to crossing, produced vigorous and healthy progeny, 
which delayed the process of extinction. 

2. Mode of life, etc.-*The Gilyaks live in set- 
tlements, whoso uuinliers depend on the fishing 
conditions of the locality. There are small settle- 
ments with only five or six inhabitants, and largo 
ones with two hundred. They follow a half-settled 
mo<ie of life, changing their place of aliode several 
times in the year, in accordance with the move- 
ments of the fish, their own occupations, and the 
seasons of tiie year. Their summer quarters are 
generally near the sea at the mouths of rivers ; in 
the winter tlioy move away from the sea to the 
edge of the taiga (Siberian jnngle). Their winter 
huts are of two W]:«es. On tlio mainland and on the 
shore of Saghafion wliich looks towards it th^ 
have ailopted a lint of the Manchurian type. It 
is a big shed-like house of timber, squared or un- 
sqnared, with a turo-pitched roof supported by 
pillars inside, no ceiling, but windows filled in 
with fish -skin ; along the walls under the sleeping- 
lienches ore run horizontally big heating |il[ies 
daubed with clay, and connected with tw*o low 
stoves whicii are placed on each side of the entrance 
to the house. The pipes are generally made of 
whole trunks of hollow trees. Another type of 
winter quarters is the pit-house, half sunk in the 
eartli, and having above its level only a pyramidal 
superstructure of timlier with soil hetipen upon it. 
In the middle of the pit-house is an earthen iicarth 
surrounded by a low wooden fence. Above the 
hearth is the snioke-hoie. The way into the hut 
is through a low movable door giving upon a ves- 
tibule. Kound three sides of the heartii are the 
Bleeping’hcnchos, of which the one opposite the 
entrance is reckoned the most honourable. The 
summer habitation is either a wooden wigwam 
standing directly utKin the ground or else a shed 
on high posts, wliich serves in winter as a store 
for preserved fish. The interior of the habitation 
is most unattractive : smoke, cold, darkness, dirt, 
and plenty of parasites. 

The Gilyaks’ cliief occupation is fishing. Two 
species of the genus Salmo \S. proteus and /ayo- 
cephalu^) yearly visit their territory in countless 
numbers, and form tlie basis of their subsistence. 
Of the other kinds of big fish the most important 
are two species of sturgeon {Acipenser sturio and 
arientalis). They use the iisli not only cooked hut 
in a raw or frozen state. They eaten them with 
hand-nets, hooks, cast-nets, and seines made of 
nettle-fibre ; they also spear big fish. The second 
principal occupation of the Gilyaks is the chase of 
Dig sea-beasts. Their vegetable food consists of 
berries. Hunting is a secondary occupation. They 
kill hears chielly in the time when the fish are 
passing, and the bears come down to the banks 
of the stream in whole crowds. Hunting sables, 
carried on by means of nooses, pitfalls, and traps, 
yields most of the money with which they purchase 
necessaries. 

The weapons of the Gilyaks are the bow and 
arrows with iron heads. It is particularly to he 
noticed that they use dop for food, which is quite 
contrary to the custom of the oilier hunting tnhes. 
Their means of locomotion are boats and, in the 
winter, sledges {tiarta) drawn by dogs. Their 
boats are ot two kinds; (1) sea-boats after the 
Manchurian model ; (2) river-boats of native pro- 
duction, dug-outs made from a whole tniplar, with 


round bottoms, long and narrow. The sledge is, 
like the boat, a dug-out, and very narrow, so that 
the driver sits astride upon it and his legs slide on 
snow-shoes on each side. The dogs, from five up 
to thirteen, get over as much as 12 vertta (8| miles) 
in an hour. 

The Gilyak’s winter costume is a tunic of dog- 
skin with the fur outside ; from the waist to the 
knees there is worn above it a short skirt of seal- 
skin ; besides this are fur thigh -pieces and boots of 
sealskin cut in the Chinese manner. On the fore- 
head is worn a frontlet of squirrel toils, on the 
head a hat or bonnet of fur inside and out with 
ear-pieces— with the men these are smiarato ; the 
women’s form part of the bonnet. Their hands 
are covered with gauntlets of hare’s fur* Their 
underclothing consists of a shirt of bought material 
and short drawers of the same down to the knees. 
The summer costume is nowadays almost exclu- 
sively of bought stufi', mostly red, blue, or black. 
Clothing of fish-skin and costly women’s clothes of 
carp-skin, with numerous patterns embroidered in 
colours, are going out of use. Summer foot-gear 
is stiU made of fish- or seal-skin. The summer hat 
of the men is conical in form, and made of birch- 
bark with patterns on it ; the women’s is bought, 
and is of (Chinese fashion. All the jmrts of their 
costume except the under-linen and the furs are 
edged and emhroidorcd with the most delicate 
patterns. The Gilyaks are very skilful in carving 
wood : ordinaij things, even cups of birch- bark, 
are adorned with very fine patterns. The modem 
Gilyak arabesque has developed gradually from the 
meshes of netting and the representation of various 
animals. 

3. Family and domestic life.— The structure of 
the family among the Gilyaks has peculiar features. 
At first sigh t, marriage would appear to bo absolutely 
individual isUo. As a matter of fact, monogamy is 
tee commonest form ; polygamy is rare, and owes 
its occurrence to circumstances. According to the 
accounts given by the Gilyaks themselves, poly- 
gamy harclly exists at all either on Saghalien or on 
the estuaiy of the Amur or on the coast of the Sea 
of Okhotsk ; it is fairly frequent along the course 
of the Amur ; but, even where it is found, there 
are seldom more than two wives. A Gilyak hnys 
his wives from outside his kin,^ and l>ays a bride- 
price for them, according to their value, in various 
precious goods. A Gilyak’s wives and his children 
are reckoned his wives and children in the eye of 
the public ; but at the same time there is a whole 
group of men — his younger brothers, cousins in 
every degree of kinship, and also the husbands of 
his Bisters and his wife^s sisters — who have the right 
to sexual intercourse with his wife. A group of 
brothers possesses the same right over all the sisters 
of the wives of each of them. Accordingly, any 
man who is joined in individual wedlock to any 
woman has rights over a whole group of women. 
Likewise, each woman who is married to a single 
Gilyak is at the same time participant in a group 
marriage with the whole group, consisting of the 
liusbands of her own sisters and the brothers of her 
husband. This regulation of sexual interoonise, 
discovered by Sternberg in 1891, is in exact accord- 
ance with the words expressing relationship. Each 
man applies the word an'kket (*wife’) not only to 
his individual wife, hut to all his own wife’s sisters 
and also to all the wives of his elder brothers ; and 
the woman gives the name punima (' husband’) not 
only to her own individual husband, but also to the 
whole group of persons mentioned above. In the 
same way the terms * father,’ ‘ mother,’ • brother,’ 
*son,’ and the like, are applied to whole groups 
of persons ; the wives of brothers call each other 
* sister,* and a daughter’s husband calls his wife’s 
father’s sister 'mother.' The men of each kin 
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many, for the most part (and formerljr this was obli- 
gatory), the daughters of their mother’s brothers, 
and women wed the sons of their father’s sisters. 
The rules as to sexual intercourse among the Gil- 
yaks can by no means be called immoral, inasmuch 
as towards jrarsons in forbidden classes the strictest 
correctness is observed in all relations ; with such 
not only jests, but even ordinary conversation, ore 
forbidden. The position of women is one of sub- 
jection. Their marriage is often forced ; betrothal 
IS often arranged between children not yet weaned. ; 
The special sentiment of love is well known to the ; 
Gilyak. The death of a beloved wife, or the im- 
possibility of marryii^ one’s beloved^ is often a 
motive for suicide. This sentiment is often the 
cause of women being carried off. Kinship among 
the Gilvaks is exogumous, founded on the agnatic 
principle ; its signs ore having : (1) the same hearth 
or lord of the hearth ; (2) the same kin-gods and 
saorilices ; (3) the same kins into which the women 
are given in marriage, and from which the men 
take their wives ; (4) the same common obligation 
of kin- vengeance ; (6) the same cemeteries in com- 
mon ; (6) mutual rights of inheritance ; (7) the 
bear-festival in common. 

In spite of the agnatic principle, the Gilyaks do 
not recognize any uatriarclial power of the elder. 
The eldei-s of the Kin or the richer members of 
it receive respect and exercise authority, but not 
power. Juridical relations arc to a great extent 
regulated by the kin organization. Hy the agnatic 
principle only sons inherit, or, in their absence, 
brothers — preferably that one who takes over the 
wife of the deceosoa ; but in any case the proi>crty 
does not pass out of the kin. Only by testamentary 
disposition can part of the property pass to daugh- 
ters or to an outsider. A curious case of taking 
the law into one’s own hands is the reclaiming, by 
force of arms, of a woman who has been carried 
off. But more frequently recourse is had to the 
decision of the kinsmen. An insult leads to a duel 
with sticks. Not long ago, if a kinsman was slain 
by an outsider, the kin of the slain man would all 
unite in sanguinary warfare witli the murderer’s 
kin, but the women and pro|>erty wore not touched. 
Sometimes sucli struggles ended in a peace, upon 
condition of the ]jayinent of a blood-price. Murder 
wiiliia the kin is not punished. 

In general, juridical morality among the Gilyaks 
stands very nigh. Thefts are almost unknown; 
murders ore never committed for the sake of gain. 
But the evil example of the Russian traders is 
beginning to have its destructive effect. The moral 
feeling wTiicli animates the Gilyaks is visible among 
them in the general propriety and in the modesty 
of Uie women. They live all togetlier ; but shame- 
less nakedness is not allowed, nor the disgusting 
scenes which are met with among the Ainus. Of 
course, even among the Gilyaks, cases of unchastity 
outside wedlock occur ; but the parents of a girl 
who commits such a fault treat her with severity ; 
the mother, according to the Gilyaks, subjects her 
to corporal punishment ; and the father, in case of 
an illecntimate child being bom, tries to set the 
evil right by killing the child and hiding its body. 
Tho marriages, though baaed upon sale, generally 
run a peaceful course. As long as the wife u 
young, the husband guards her jealously, and she 
most carefully avoids giving him cause for anger. 
Moreover, both sides are kept in check by the fact 
that a husband who sends back his wife to her 
parents for any reason has no right to ask for the 
return of what he had fonnerly paid for her. If a 
wife loaves her husband of her own initiative, he 
can demand that the payment made for her be 
given back to him. 

In allotting the labour of kee|dng up the domes- 
tic economy, ineomparably the greater share falls 


to the wife. The husband is responsible only for 
winning the most necessary means of subsistence. 
Hunting, iishing, trading, and the journeys con- 
nected with them, are the whole sphere of his 
activity. The time when the Salmouidie pass up 
the Amur in masses perhaps requires of him re- 
doubled energy ; but lu this case, too, the woman 
gives him no luconsiderable help. When the lisli 
has been brought to the bank, she has to clean 
it, gut it, split it, and arrange it on the drying 
stages to be parched in the sun. It is also the 
women, partly with the help of the children, that 
lay up, for tho winter, stores of food derived 
from the local flora, and collect berries, roots, herbs, 
mosses, etc. The Gilyak children are kept in an 
extremely dirty state. The mothers wash them 
only in very rare cases. Nevertheless they are 
usually, at any rate in winter, well and carefully 
dressed. Their clothing exactly reproduces in 
miniature the adullR* garb, down to tlie smallest 
details and all the ornamentation. From the belt 
which secures the coat and apron of the little 
Gilyaks hang all the same objects as the adults 
car|y — tinder, flint and steel, pipe-cleaner, etc. In 
their amusements and games the cliildren love to 
imitate the work and pastimes of their elders. 

In cases of polygamy all the wives live together 
in one and the same room, and each has for herself 
and lier children an appointed place on the sleep- 
ing-benches. All the wives have equal rights, and 
each gives her share of labour to the domestic 
economy. But tho division of labour is not always 
equal. The wife who enjoys the special favour of 
the husband is generally given only the lighter 
work; the heavier is allotted to the rest. Ac- 
cording to local testimony, a Gilyak often oon- 
traots a second or third marriage solely in order 
to render easier the life of one or other of his former 
wives, by putting at her disposal a fresh worker. 
Men of tlie richer class, who from sheer ostenta- 
tion, in order to make a show of their wealth, 
allow themselves the luxury of several wives, not 
infrequently adopt another means of lightening 
the labour of the latter. They allot the heaviest 
labour about the house to slaves, usually female, 
but occasionally male, bought for this purpose. 
The Gilyaks have a special word for them, Ary- 
gkhrys^ or, according to tlieir sex, hrygkhry^^ 
vm^u for women, and krygkfurys* -utgu for men. 
It is to be noticed that they have no slaves of their 
own tribe ; and the numl)er of slaves, especially 
male ones, is rather limited. The reason for this 
is the high price which they have to pay in getting 
them either directly from the Ainus, or Gords, or. 
more frequently, from other Gilyaks at second 
band. The price of a female slave is much higher 
than that of a wife. Slaves male and female are 
without any civil rights, and are entirely deiiendent 
on their lord ; they are treated humanely only as 
for as the lord's own interests dictate, and he has 
perfect freedom to sell them whenever he likes. 
The business of slaves is to obey and to serve, but 
their chief suffering, especially in the case of the 
females, comes from tneir having no rights at 
all, and from the contempt witli which they 
are treated by their masters, who do not allow 
themselves any human relations with them. Gil- 
aks are not allowed to marry female slaves, or 
ave sexual intercourse with them ; the latter rule, 
however, is not always kept by young unmarried 
men. But no Gilyak would ever allow himself to 
acknowledge progeny resulting from such inter- 
course. A child that comes into the world under 
such ciroumstances is reckoned to belong to its 
mother’s tribe, and is the property of her owner. 
It is allowed to grow up uong with its mother, 
and when it is admt it is Kept or sold just like any 
other slave. 
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In view of what has lieen said about marriage, 
it is obviotM that thu right of inheriting extends 
only to persons of the male sex, and woman herself 
passes in inheritance like a chattel. The only 
direct heirs of a deceased Gilyak are his sons, 
however many they may be, on absolutely equal 
terms, no regard being had to seniority. The wife 
and danghters, whetlier married or single, have 
no rights in the inheritance. The only niodifioa* 
tioii is when a miui leaves behind him a wife with 
young children. The relict, along with all the 
property of the deceased, passes to^is next eldest 
brother as his wife, whether he is single or 
married even to several wives. The levirate, how- 
ever, is not quite obligatory. Any other person 
may, if he wish, mai^ the widow, with the con- 
sent of the brother-in-law and on payment of a 
certain sum. The children, according to custom, 
are not forbidden to follow their mother. Finally, 
if a djsMMised Gilyak leave neither sons nor brothers, 
the right to the inheritance iiasses to his nearest 
male relative. In the words of the Gilyaks them- 
selves, the deceased is succeeded by his so-called 
kalU A clear distinction is made between rela- 
tives on the father’s and on the inotlier’s side. 
The former are called Ugafk, and are reckoned 
blood relations ; the latter * friends.* it is 

only the former who are subject to the obligations 
connected with the so-callccf blood-revenge, which 
plays such an important part in (Jilyak life. Like 
all primitive peoples, the (vilyaks hold strongly 
to tne feeling that every shedding of blood ref|uires 
a correspomling retribution exacted by the victim 
or his kin. Not less deeply seated in their minds 
is the belief that any one who omits to fulfil this 
duty inevitably pays for the omission by mis- 
fortune or even death. This belief, which is 
universal among them, has in the execution of 
blood-revenge a powerful, decisive, and permanent 
infiuence upon the conduct of both mdes — the 
oliensive and defensive alike. The execution of 
blo<Kl-revenge is partly facilitated, partly hindered, 
by the fact that not only the immediate principals 
take an active part in it, but also their kinstnen, 
who are actually subject to certain obligations. 
The hitter do not extend to all relatives, but only 
to the ngc{fk8^ i.e. those on the |iatemal side. The 
laws of blood - revenge unconditionally require 
iigafka to avenge a kinsman who has been slain 
outright or has died from wounds received and 
cannot avenge himself. If his hurt is not fatal, 
he is hiinselt the aveni^r, and his tlgafkB only 
help him. The same obligations are imposed upon 
the ilgnfks of the original agCTCssor. Tlie feeling 
of solidarity in tlie matter of blood-revenge, which 
binds together all the Hgafk$ of one and (he same 
kin, especially a large one, serves as some guarantee 
against attadcs being rmuiLlj made upon any of 
them. 

4 * Government. — When Schrenck was on the 
Amur the Gilyaks were subject to no one, and 
paid no tribute cither to China or to Kussia. It 
is true that in the beginning of last century they 
were still to some extent subject to the Cfnixiese 
power both on the Amur and on Snghalien. In the 
twenties of the 19th cent, this state of things was 
altered. The authorities of Manchuria chose head- 
men in many places from among tlie natives, and 
upon them lay the duty of collecting tribute, each 
in his own mstrict, and delivering it at l^ren. 
Later, the Chinese rule sensibly weiucened in tliose 
parts, and concentrated itself exclusively in that 
region of the lower Amur which extenas up the 
river to the Sungari. The Gilyaks and OJehas 
remained only nominally subject to China and 
paid no more tribute ; when Schren^^ lived among 
them, they were very conscious of independence 
and liberty, and there was no talk of any headmen 


among them, so that Schrenck even failed in ascer- 
taining the Gilyak name lor them. In the fifties 
the llussians established themselves firmly at cer- 
tain points of the Amur region, s.y. at Petrovsk, 
Nikolievsk, and Mariinsk. By the tune of Schrenck 
nothing was left of the institutions forced upon 
the Gilyaks by the Manchnro-Chinese administra- 
tion, while the Russians had not yet had time to 
introduce any new arrangements. Accordingly 
the people was left to itself, and within certain 
limits nothing interfered with its action. This 
was the most favourable time for studying its 
native manners and customs, and it is these we 
shall keep in view in our survey. 

With the exception of the regulations concemlng 
the family and the paternal kin, the Gilyaks have 
no legal rules or accepted organization to deter- 
mine the course of self-governmeut. They do not 
elect from among themselves any persons witli 
authoritative power to preserve pnqnsr order in 
the coinniunity, settle any differences which may 
arise, or the like. IndoM, there seems no need 
for anything of the kind. They have no wars 
with their neighbours or internal strife ; they 
make no predatory raids on neighbouring lands, 
and exact no tribute ; hence they need no leaders 
or headmen or such governing persons. On the 
other hand, there is a sharp aiflerence among 
them in the matter of material prosperity. A 
Gilyak is reckoned rich who can make frequent 
journeys to traile with the Manchus and Sizams 
(the Gilyak name for the Japanese), and among 
them get a store not only of all the necessaries of 
life but of various articles of luxury. Further, 
journeys and intercourse with foreigners give the 
prosperous Gilyak such a breadth of view and 
experience, and make him so much more clear- 
sighted and logical, that, quite apart from his 
material importance, he acquires a great infiuence 
with his compatriots. Thanks to liis wealth, he 
becomes, as it were, the soul of his village. It is 
his bouse that is chosen for the cheerful nssoniblies 
and feasts which accompany the bear - festival. 
The help a rich Gilyak gives to a poor one is not a 
matter of sending something or other to his house, 
but of supplying him with ml the necessary means 
of subsistence gratis (in Gilyak pai). The chief 
ground of this is the communistic spirit which 
{lervades all primitive peoples. 

5 . Calendar, etc. — ^The Gilyaks have no exact 
idea of time, and so they define it only very 
approximately. Besides the usual expressions 
like ‘ day * (muu), ‘ night * (tirA:), ‘ morning * {tyt), 
and 'evening* (pad/), the time of day is defined 
according as the sun is rising or setting (keng~ 
myreh or padnch, * being bom ’ ; keng-yugch or 
much, * dying ’), mounting the sky (keng-tytyrakh^ 
bokireh), slanting down (keng^kotrech), or standing 
at its highest point at noon (keng^muvtUych), It 
is especially difficult for them to define some da^ 
long past but in some way memorable, as it is 
exactly like the whole series of similar days sprat 
at one plaoe amid the ordinary duties. In spite 
of this, they follow very attentively the phases of 
the moon. They have separate terms for fnll 
moon and aow moon (long-ehamch, 'the moon 
is full ’ ; and long-mueh, ‘ the moon is dead *), its 
waxing and waning, and also for Gie various 
stages of these phases of waxing and waning. The 
year is divided into twelve months, but the names 
of the months difier in various parts of theconntiy. 
Some are current among the Gilyaks living on the 
lower Amur and its estuary, on the western coast 
of Saghalira and on the south coast of the Sea of 
Okhotsk, while others are need in the interior and 
on the east coast of Saghalira. The following are 
the names of the monras among those on the west 
coast of Saghalira and on the mainland : 
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inly, ifadkfMdbrar^Dfig ; 

^bruftfjF. Rmfr^M ; Auiruii. Liffi-vata-imHI ; 

IlMQh, CkFad»imiffi 8«p(«miMr, JfgarviJangi 

April. ArtoiMonp ; Octolier, Oni4ami>iong s 

Mfty. VuiUn4eng(4on0 ; Novamber. Tin-hng ; 

Jana. Twgthvata^itmg ; Daoainbar, An*^iogg, 


The Giljrake divide the twelve nionthe very un- 
equally into aeaeons, of whioh« strictly speaKing, 
tbev recognize only two — ^winter {iulf or ttUv-atP) 
and summer (tolfot fo{^-an’), corresponding to the 
times that they live in winter-houses and summer- 
houses. In general their year falls into the fol- 
lowing divisions : winter, consisting of five montlis, 
November to March ; spring, one mouth, April ; 
summer, five montlis. May to l^ptember ; autumn, 
one month, October. 

Seeing the daily rising and setting of the sun, 
they naturally think that the earth {mtf) stands 
immovable and the sun ikeng) moves round it; 
further, the circle of the horizon makes them 
imamne the earth as a disk. But as to where the 
sun bides when he has set and night has come on, 
they do not inquire. 

* When 1 Mkod them shoot this,* ssys Sohrenok, * they Isogh- 
Ingly siiswered my questions with otihere. eooh ss whether I 
hsd perhaps seen somewhere or other the eon after he had eet. 
The more Intelligent of them, eooh ae Yuohin and Buigun, 
Inroluntaiily began to resolve the problem of the regular suo- 
oeeelon of day and night, and there came into their heade the 
idea of the unluterrupted motion of the eon about the earth, of 
the euooeesion of day and night on the other or lower aide of 
the earth, and, as Ite direct oonsequenoe, that of the uoeeihlllty 
that there, ae here, animals and people may exlet, i found ft 
much easier than 1 expected to get the OUyaka to believe that 
the earth ie not a dish but a sphert.' 

The stars also, in their opinion, revolve round the 
earth, just as the sun does. Indeed, in regard 
to the stars, the Gilyaks have got so far in &eir 
conception of the universe that they reokon them 
similar world-bodies to the earth, suppomng that 
it is only their enormous distance that makes them 
appear so small. This can be seen from tbe fact 
1 fiat the words ungkhyr^ * star,* and ungkkyr^mif^ 

* Htar-earth,* are with* them identical. For some 
of the constellations they have their special names : 
e.g., three stars in the tail of the Great Bear are 
called eharv{,u)kritih ; four others nyogr-nyo, * the 
mouse’s store.* A constellation with many stars, 
perhaps the Pleiades, is called on the Amur lumr^ 

* sable ’ ; on S^halien tagkhr-nyo^ * the store of the 
little beast {Tximiaa gtriatus), and also fammf- 
ungkhyr^ * many stars.* Orion’s sword is called 
rhekhvdk ; the Milky Way, iaigkhopai^tift ' the 
unknown way ’ ; and so on. One of the commonest 
questions off the Gilyaks concerns the existence of 
people on the stars. When Schrenok said that 
the stars are so far off that people on them, if 
they do exist, could not be seen even through a 
telescope, the Gilyaks always replied that the 
shamans do succeed iu seeing them. According to 
the latter, it is positively Known that upon tbe 
stars there grow tall trees and whole forests with 
plenty of ul kinds of animals — sables, minks, 
foxes, bears, dogs— imd, finally, people whom tbe 
Gilyaks call sometimes ungkkyr^nibctkh^ 'star- 
people,* sometimes wn^kAyr-fti^-m^aM, 'earth- 
star-people.* These people are <n gigantic stature, 
with thick brows, long noses, and so on. The 
inhabitants of the earth occasionally meet tbe 
star-people, and the shamans know what to do in 
these oases. 

6. Festivals, etc.— -The bear-festivals take the 
first place. These are festivals for the rich, who 
secure the bears for this pastime. When the beast 
has been caught the hunters fetter him securely, 
and carry him home in triumph on a pair of sledges 
tied together. Old and young run out to meet him 
with joyful cries. In Gifyak villages there is nearly 
always to be found a place prepaged for a bear ; if 
there is none ready-made, it is erected without 
delay. This place oouaistB of a square log-hut, 
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o|ieu above, with a small door fastened from the 
outside, and a small window-opening whieh is 
never closed. After dragging the bear into it by 
force and untying him, tliey cover the hut over 
with planks, and pile heavy atones upon these so 
that there is not the slightest possibility of the 
prisoner’s escaping. From that moment the bear 
becomes the object of the care of the village, which 
is bound to look after him and supply nim with 
food, so acquiring the right to participate in the 
bear-festival. Thus the bear-festival is entirely 
communistic. It unites all the members of the 
villas, and thereby otters a kind of centre about 
which the whole village-life revolves. The day of 
the festival is commonly fixed by the original 
owner of the bear, i.6. the man who bought him or 
caught him at the time of the trapping. He also 
figures ss the leader of the feast, keeping strictly 
to the customs consecrated by time. Besides tbe 
chief delicacy, bear-meat, the leader of the feast 
enriches the festive board with other culinary 
productions in the Giljrak taste. In his anxiety for 
gmter splendour, he invites to the feast not only 
his kinsmen, but all his friends and acquaintances. 
After the close of the festival the b^r’s skin is 
allotted to the organizer of the feast. The feeding 
of the imprisoned bear nrooeeds according to well- 
establishra rule. The rood is introduced through 
the window-opening; it consists of fish, raw or 
dried {yukaly), and mori, a kind of thick opruel. At 
rare intervals the bear is brought out of his prison 
chiefly in order that the hut may be cleaned. 
Before he is put back into it, he is led round the 
village several times. The period lor which the 
animal is kept depends upon his age. Grown-up 
bears are kept in eaptivity only a few months, 
but cubs for several years until they have grown 
and put on fat. Bear-festivals^ are celebrated 
in the winter months, as at that time of year the 
Gilyaks live on the mainland in roomy bouses 
after the Chinese fashion. The greater part of the 
bear-festivals occur in the month An’-lony (Decem- 
ber). During the opening days of the festival the 
bear is led solemnly round tne village ; there is a 
farewell feeding of nim ; he is set up as a target ; 
and, after he has been killed, he is cut up and 
skinned, and his head and skin are borne to the hut. 
The following days are given to feasting, games, 
contests, dances, singing, sledj^races, and other 
pastimes. Throughout the Mtival an original 
kind of music is incessantly produced by rhythmical 
blows of a stick on a hanging beam, to the accom- 
paniment of homorons songs. The last act of the 
drama is the saorifioe of dogs, and the carting ofi 
of the bear’s head and bones to the common 
resting-place for the remains of bears. 

7. Kuigion. — The relurion of the Gilyaks is pure 
Animism. Regarding all Nature as animate, they 
give to it a completely anthropomorphic expression. 
The island of Saghalien is regarded as a live orea- 
tnre, with its head at Cape Mary and its feet touch- 
ing La reronse Strait. Every more or less im- 
portant headland or hill is a live creature, to which 
are attached many romantic and tragic legends of a 
purely human character. As he sees in uianimate 
objects of Nature a living anthropomorphio exist- 
ence, the Gilyak takes a yet more anthropomorphic 
view of animals, rej^arding them as bein^ to whom 
are granted the behest reason and strength, and 
for whom the animal envelope is only a mask 
hiding a human being. Every element^ every 
force of Nature, has its onm lora. in all his attri- 
butes and social conditions similar to a Gilyak. 
These gods likewise, in their tom, occasionally 
take the form of some animal or another. The 
chief gods or 'lords* are the following: PoT-yz*, 
the lord of the mountains, jungle, and all tliat 
lives in them ; Toir-yz*, the lord of the sea, an 
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old man with a long beard, who throws hand- 
fuls of fishes’ roe about in all directions ; Tly-yz\ 
the lord of the lieaven ; Mif-yz\ the lord of the 
earth; and others. All these lords are kindly 
beings, and to them from time to time saorifices 
are oflered in the shape of various sweet roots^ 
rioe, tobacco, etc. In more important cases the 
sacrifice is a dog. Often such sacrifices are per- 
formed in the jungle to the lord of the jungle, or 
on the sea or the nver to the lords of these. 

The Gilyaks believe in the existence of the soul, 
and in life after death. The soul is the man’s 
doable. After the death of its possessor it passes 
into the under world, through a special opening in 
the earth, and there continues exactly the same 
metde of existence as above ground. Poor people 
have one soul each, the rich and the shamans have 
two or three. In the underground world a man dies 
once more, and passes into yet another world, and 
so three times. The Gilyaks bum a dead man 
after dressing him in his best clothes (several suits). 
After the cremation they break his cauldrons and 
sledges and kill his dogs. Not far from the place 
of burning they set up a little house. In it they 
put n doll which represents the dead man, dressed 
up in precious stufis. Above the doll they set a 
wooden representation of a cuckoo, and round 
about cups, plates, pipes, tobacco, sugar, and 
various things to eat. During the time imme- 
diately following death, before the dead man is 
settlea in his new place, his kinsmen visit his little 
house at intervals, make libations, and present 
provisions. 

Disease and death are regarded by the Gilyaks 
as the results of the wiles of an evil spirit, who 
either seizes the soul or gradually eats it away 
after having entered into the man’s organism. The 
shamans are invited to drive this evil spirit forth. 
In social relations the shamans are not at all to be 
distinguished from common Gilyaks, but the gift 
of shaman-craft is ordinarily hand^ down from 
father to son. 

The worship of idols among the Gilyaks must be 
regarded as borrowed from the Tungus tribes, 
Manguts, Gol’ds, and Orochi, and also from the 
Ainus. The Saghalien Gilyaks have scarcely any 
idols. Special reverence is paid to a representa- 
tion of a bear which is kept in a toy-house, into 
which they also put a store of victuals — ^tobacco, 
sugar, etc. — and other things belonging to the 
sacred animal. 

8. Language, oral literature, etc.— The Gilyak 
language stands lexically quite isolated among the 
langiiages of the old world ; grammatically it is 
possible to compare it with certain American 
languages. It is full of special coronal and dorsal 
sounds, ^pirates, nasal gntturals, and hissing 
sounds ; its phonetics ore among the most difiioult 
to master of any language. The Gilyaks have no 
kind of writing. Their oral literature consists of : 
(1) heroic poems ; (2) cosmogonic and mythological 
legends; (3) stories and tales of ordmary life; 
(4) historical traditions ; (6) lyrical and humorous 
songs and catohes. Their poems, though in prose 
form, are sung. The singing of Gilyaks takes the 
form of various guttural modulations and bowlings, 
rarely passing into melodious chest-notes. Tne 
oharaot^ of their singing has been influenced by 
the shaman’s chants. The singers are supposed to 
be helped by a special spirit, who has his seat in 
the tip of the tongue. Poems are, for the most part, 
inspired improvisations. In the songs and poems 
are the rudiments of dramatic scenes. The Gilyaks 
delight in sitting up whole nights through, listen- 
ing to improvisers, with perfect faith in the reality 
of what » being rdated. They delight in playing 
on home-made instruments, one-strmged guitars, 
pipes, and suoh like ; end lately they have even 


eazned to play the accordion. They are eager for 
knowledge, and possess remarkable mental Aility. 
Even in the pimrly equipped missionary schools 
they make quick pron^ in learning. They 
gladly adopt from the KussianB eveiything whioh 
18 useful and applicable to their way and conditions 
of life. In many places they have learned to salt 
fish, plant potatoes, breed horses, and earn a living 
as dnvers. Their cap^ity for adapting themselves 
to new conditions of life gives them every chanoe 
of preserving their nationuity. 

LmEATDU.— L von Schrenck, RtUtn und Fonehvngtn im 
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burg. 1881, 1891; ZeeUnd, *Tbs QUyaki'*(UunlnnX BuUtiin 
(IzMia) ef tks Soe, qf Lovtn zf Aaturol StitnM. voL zliz. 
pt. ilL, 1886 ; Lm Sternberg, * The Gllyeke of flegheiien * (Bue- 
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G1PSIES.-See Gypsies. 

GIRDLE.— A girdle in its modem sense is a 
belt or cord used to encircle the waist. In ancient 
times, however, the girdle had a much wider sig- 
nification, and was employed not only as an article 
of clothing, but also as a sacrificial ornament, and 
as an amulet. The reason for its adoption by 
primitive races as an article of clothing is not far 
to seek, the waist lieing a natural means of support 
for the clothing of the lower parts of the body (see 
art. Dress). When we attempt to explain the 
origin of its use in sacrifice, the question becomes 
more difficult and leads back to mythical times. 
Its use as an amulet for the cure of disease, and as 
an aid in childbirth, is so universal that it must be, 
like the former, of great antiquity ; and, although 
the evidence at bond is somewhat fragmentary, it 
is probable that the amulet girdle was originally 
derived from the BaorificiaT cord of mythical 
times. 

t. Girdles ms articles of clothing and adornment. 
—On account of the fact that the girdle is so gener- 
ally distributed amongst peoples as a support 
for the lower garment!^ it is impossible to give 
more than a bare outline of the subject. Among 
the E^ptians in very early times a girdle was em- 
ployeS a w>ve the loin-cloth, and to it was fastened 
either a tail of some animal or an imitation made 
of leather. ^ Girdles are also indicated in the sculp- 
tures as far back as the Ilnd and Illrd d 3 masties.> 
The ancient races of India appear to have employed 
the girdle in dress, and richly embroidered girdles 
still persist in Indian costumes ; in ancient Norse 
mytliology, e.g. Frigga’s golden girdle,* and 
amongst the Chaldacans and Sal^lonians (Ezk 23^) 
reference is also made to them. 

Coming to Biblical girdles, it is necessary to 
point out that in the EV the word 'ezdr is fre- 
quently translated ’girdle,’ whereas it is more 
properly rendered ’loin-cloth.’ Such were the 
’girdles* of Elijah and John (2 K 1*, Mt 8*, 
Mk 1*).* The true girdle of the Bible consisted of 
a long strip of cloth wound round the waist above 
the tnnic, with or without the ends hanging down 
in front; hut, in other cases, it variM from a 
simple rope (Is 3** RV) to the elalx>rate wabt-belts 
of the priests and the ’ golden girdles’ of Rev 1" 16^. 
The ’curious girdle of the ephod’ {h^hebh 'Aphud* 
ddtAb) was ’ of gold, of blue and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen’ (Ex 28*); it was wound several 
times round the waist and tied in front, the ends 

1 Guide to Egyptian CdOeeAiona, Brit. Mua. (1909), p. 81. 

9 lb. pp. 192, 194 (lllua.) : Guide to let and 9nd Egypt. Boom, 
BrU. JftM.9 (1904), im. 40, 48 (Ului.). 

SH. A. Guerber, JfpcAt qT the Noreeman, London, 1906. 
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follinff to the ankles.^ The girdle aluo eerved ae a 
■word-belt (2 8 20^) ; ae a nuiee (Mt 10^ KVm) ; 
and aa a sapport for the inkhom (Ezk The 

applieation of the girdle in moat cases in the Scrip- 
tniea is used to indicate the oompleteneaa of the 
drewi and readinem for action— e.g. 'gird thyself 
and serve me’ (Lk I?**). 

^ Amongst the Homans, the girdle consisted of 
linen,* and was need to confine the tunica. It was 
worn by both sexes, and also formed part of the 
dress of the soldier and gymnast, 'ilie Grecian 
athletes also wore girdles in the games,* and 
Hercules is depicted at Olympia as * wresting from 
the Amazon her girdle.* * Among both Greeks and 
Homans the girdle was the usual receptacle for 
money. The einotut Gabinus (so namecf from the 
town Galni) was the term applied to the method 
used by the early Homans in warfare of wearing 
the toga, the end of which, instead of being thrown 
over the left shoulder, was drawn tightly round 
the ^dy as a girdle, thus leaving the arms free.* 
In Tibullus we read that at funerm ceremonies the 
garments were to be ungirdled.* Gallo-Homan 
paves seldom contain s^les ; on the other hand, 
beautifully omamontea girdles were found in tliose 
pf the Krimks and Burgundians. The Arch-Druids 
were clothed in a stole of virgin white, fastened by 
a girdle on which ai^ared the crystal of aumiry 
encased in gold,^ and the ancient Kings of Irdand 
on state occasions wore golden girdles inlaid with 
precious stones.* Not tul after the Norman Con- 
quest, however, did the Anglo-Saxons adopt the 
prdlo generally as a dress essential for both sexes. 
In the later 13th cent, the knight's surooat was 
girdled at the waist with a narrow cord, and the 
great belt looped across the hips to support the 
sword. In the 14 th cent, the girdles were worn 
somewhat lielow the waist, and were of exceed- 
ingly rich design. To the girdles of the 15th and 
16th cent, were attached all the paraphernalia of 
the wearer, e.^. purses, daggers, keys, inkhorns, 
books, etc. ; ana laws were introduced to stop 
these extravagances : thus, priests were censured 
for wearing sOver girdles with baselards hanging 
from them.* In Skye 200 years ago we find that 
girdles were used to support the plaid, and the 
custom was, doubtless, general in the West at that 
time. 


*The belt wm of leather and aeveral pieces of silver Inter- 
mixed with the leather like a chain. The lower end of the bolt 
haa a piece of plate about eight Inches long and throe In breadth 
curiously engraven ; the end of which was adomsd with fins 
stones or pieces of red coral.' M 

Amongst carious customs in regard to girdles we 
find that bankrupts used to remove them in open 
court, that in France courtesans were forbidden to 
wear them, while the expression ‘belted earl’ is 
derived from the oeremonial of the investiture in 
olden times. 

Girdles are still used by many Continental 
peoples, who preserve tlieir national customs, e.p. 
in MaoMonia, Sicily, Brittany, and Norway. In 
Germsii New Gninea, a girl is invested with the 
girdle only on reaching maturity, >* and similar 
customs prevail in many lands. As an illustra- 


1 SJ)B, art ■DrcH,' la, p. 197. 
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tion of the various girdles in use as articles of 
dress the following may be cited ; in Norway, fine 
old filagree silver girdjes are preserved as heir- 
looms ; the Lapps wear belts adorned with bear's 
teeth ; the Uled-Nail women use a simple cord ; 
the Swazis, Basutos, and Zulus, a beautifully em- 
broidered band ; Sarebas Dya women, hoops of 
rattan.^ The girdle-wearing custom is also preva- 
lent in the New World. 

a. Girdles used in sacrifice and in religious cere- 
monies.— The earliest form of the sacriheial girdle 
was probably a cord worn round the waist by the 
priests. Later, it was worn on the right shoulder, 
and, finally, on the left shoulder. Snmi girdles, we 
shall see, can be traced in India, Umbria, and 
Mexico.* The structure of these sacrificial girdles 
and the part they play in the religious initiation 
oeremonies of various nations form a most interest- 
ing and comprehensive study in astrology and 
mythology, which would repay thorougii investiga- 
tion. 

In the Zoroastrian ritual the sacred kustl^ or 
rirdle, with which every Zoroastrian child, whe^er 
TOy or girl, is invested when about fifteen years of 
age, 

* oonsists of a Btrinx, shout the eise of s itay-looe, which to first 
passed twice round the waist very looeeiy, over the sacred slilrtb 
and tied in front with a loose double knot (right-handed ana 
left-handed), and the long ends are then pomed a third time 
round the woistand tied ai^n behind with a similar double knot. 
This string contains six strands, each consisting of twelve very 
fine, white, woollen threads twisted together, or seventy-two 
threads in slL Near each end the six etrands are braldM to- 
gether, instead of being twisted, and for the lost Inch they ore 
braided into three seimrate string-ends of two strands each ; 
these string-ends, therefore, contain twenty -four threads each, 
and form a kind of fringed end to the string. This fringe 
to a eort of remembrancer, oe ite elx etrands are euppoeed to 
symbolise the six QiUianh&rs or aeason-festivato, tno twelve 
threads in each strand eymbolise the twelve months, the twenty- 
four threads in each string-end symbolise the twenty-four 
kordaks or sections of the Vlspsrad, and the seventy-two 
threads in the whole string symbolise the seventy-two his or 
chspteni of the rssna.'* 

The importance of the girdle in India is shown 
by the fact that its assumption, before which no 
relirions rite may be performed, is Uie second 
liirth.* The rules regarding the northern Indians 
are noted below ;* among the southern Dravidian 
Br&hmans the girdle is made of three strands of 
cotton, in each of which are nine threads;* and, 
similarly, a three-knotted girdle is worn by the 
Dervishes of S.W. Asia.^ The Vedic Br&hmans 
wear the girdle over the right shoulder, but during 
funeral ceremonies, when the customs connected 
with the living are frequently reversed for the 
dead {ERE^ vol. iii. p. 653, vof. iv. p. 439^ vol. v. 
p. 60), the girdle is removed to the left slioulder.* 
At the annual May procession of the boundaries at 
Iguvinm (Gubbio), a sacred girdle [ervngatro) was 
worn on the right shoulder.* 

For diflTerent castes the girdle is of different 
materials. 

*The girdle of a Brahman to to be mode of a triple cord ot 
mullja [Saeeharum munja\, smooth and pliable ; but ot a 
Kyatrlya it (should be) a bowetring of miarvd [Sttneeviera g«y- 
lauiea } ; ot a Vatoya, a triple threod ot hemp. It mutlia oannot 
l)e bod, (their girdles) are to be mode of kuia IPoa eunonuro" 
idM], atmdntaka [BauAinia lomytntoed] (or) vaivt^ [iSleuaim 
indiea], threefold, with one knot, (or) three, or even five.' is 

The girdle of the Br&hman is composed of 8 

1 JAving Itaeee qf Mankind, ed. B. N. Hutohlneon, 8 vola, 
London, n.d., where many lllusiiatlone of ginflea may be found. 

• J, F. Hewitt, Primitive Traditional UUterg, London, 1907, 
U.988. 

s West, SBB xvilL [1882] 122, note. 

4 Menu, tl. 169-171. 

s For full referencee, see A. Hiilebmadt, ' RK-Lit.* (GIAP 
iU. 2 [1897] 62). 

s Dttliols-Beauchamp, Hindu Mannere, CfueUtme, and Cer^ 
iNontof*, Oxford, 1906, p. 16UL 

7 J. O’Neill, The Sight of the Code, London, 1898-07, i. 127. 
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•tnuiiU of cotton formed of 9 tbreadn, and the 
material must be gathered and spnn by pure 
BrfthmanB. After marriage the corn must nave 
0 etxandB, and may have 9 ; the nionths of March- 
June are the most favourable for the inveetiturei 
and begging is permitted to defray the heavy ex- 
penBes of the ceremony.* The initiation with the 
girdle took place at 8 years old in the case of 
BrAhmans, at 1 1 years with K^triyas, and at 12 
years with Vaisyas.* The following is the formnla 
used at the ceremony : 

* Here has come to uh, protecting ut from evil worda purify- 
ing our kin an a purifier, clotbing nereelf, by the power of In- 
hmation and exhalation, with strength, thle frietully goddene, 
thle blewed girdle.' 

With these words thrice repeated, the girdle is 
tied from left to right thrice round ; there should 
be one knot or three or live, and it is finally ad- 
justed with the words : * The sacrificial cord art 
thou. With the cord of the sacrifice 1 invest 
thee. ' * Further, the studen t has to repeat the verse 
' Protecting us from evil word * and ' The protectress 
of right ’ ; tlie initiator then makes a threefold 
knot in the girdle at the north side of the navel, 
and draws that to the south side of it.^ At funeral 
ceremonies the relatives of the dead wear their 
sacrificial cords.* The Brfthman who has been 
invested with the triple cord is called a Brahma^ 
c/Utri ; the cord is called yajUMMvUa in Sanskrit, 
jandemu in Tolngu, puntu in Tamil, and jenivara 
in Canarese.* Other Hindus share with the Brah- 
mans the honour of wearing the cord, e,ff. the 
Jains, the Keatriyas, the VaHyas, and even the 
PancliaJas.^ 

The oldest extant charm for a girdle is contained 
in Aiharwtveila, vi. 133, and runs as follows t* 

*Th€ gwi that hound on thli glrdlo, that faatanad [it] to- 
gether, and that Joined fit] for ua, the god by whoee inatruc- 
tion we move-may be aeek the further Shore, and may he 
releaae iin. 

Offered to art thou, offered unto ; thou art the weapon of 
the aeera ; partaking flrat of the vow, be thou a hero-elayer, O 
girdle. 

Sinoe I am daath'e etudent, eollcfting from exletenoe a man 
for Yama, him do I, hy incantation, by fervour, by toil, tie with 
thia ginlle. 

Daughter of telth, iHMrn out of fervour, alster of the being- 
making eeere waa ahe ; do thou, O girdle, eeelgn to ue thought, 
wiadom ; alao aaalgn to ua fervour and Indra'a power. 

Thou whom the ancient being-making eaera hound abonti do 
thou embrace me. In order to length of life, O girdle.” 

Girdles were in use for religious purixises in the 
Greek and Koman liturgy, and Anastasius men 
tions in the 9th cent, tnurtenulm, or jewelled 
girdles in the shape of lampreys or eels.* Zodiacal 
amulets in the form of girdles were known to the 
early Christians,^ and the girdle of the epliod must 
be again referred to (see above) ; its end when 
the priest was engaged in sacrifice was thrown 
over his left shoulaer.*^ As early aj the 6th cent. 
Pope Celestino (423-432) deprecated the freouent 
use of the girdle by the priests os an article of 
adornment and distinction in their dress.” Some 
mention must be made of the orarium, a kind of 
scarf worn on the left shoulder and passing diagon- 
ally downwards to the right side ; it was permitted 
to be worn by the Homans as a favour by Aurelion. 
The fourth Council of Toledo direoted that the 
ararium should be worn by deacons over the left 
shoulder.” The application of the pallium^ which 
waa used as early as a.d. 514 — ^in its earliest form a 
narrow strip of doth, passed over the left shoulder, 
> Dubols-fieauchsmp*, 100 f. 

• 8BX zzlz. 68f., XXX. 08. t ih. xxix. 61 f. 
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then round the neck and over the left shoulder 
again, leaving the two ends free, one in front 
and one behind > — seemo to the present writer 
to be oonneoted with the orarium. 

The girdle in its final form as an eoclesioatioal 
vestment is a narrow band, usually and properly 
made of silk, but sometimes of cotton ; white as 
a rule, it may be coloured. The esoteric meanings 
attached to it are : * custodia mentis ; disoretio 
omnium virtutuni ; virtus continentiae ; perfeota 
Christi oaritas.* Properly it is about four yards 
long, and is used to secure the alb, the upper 
portion of which depends over and often hides the 
girdle.* The * stole ^is the successor of the ororittm, 
and consists of a strip of embroidery 2-3 in. wide, 
and latterly terminating in a cross.* Deacons wear 
it over the left shoulder and secure it under the 
right arm, while priests cross it over the breast.* 
The *pair is also probably derived, through the 
poAlium and stole, from the girdle, while the m6- 
cingulumt now worn only by the Pope, was origin- 
ally a girdle with a lozenge-snaped lappet depending 
on either side of it.* 

In the Orthodox Greek Church the in the 
Armenian Church the kodi, and in the Malabar 
the xumro, are all girdles ; and other vestments 
used in their ceremonies show traces of girdle 
origin.* The girdle is alao an important article in 
the dress of many religious orders. It is often of 
block leather, aJthough a simple cord or rope is 
also common.* 

The al>ove sketch of the part played by the 

E 'lrdle in sacrifice is by no means exhaustive. 

ittle attention has been paid so far to the sig- 
nification of the girdle in vestments ; and attempts 
to trace the various metamorphoses which have 
takeu place in its descent from mythical times 
are often vitiated by the omission by authors of 
accurate descriptions of the girdles and their mode 
of application. 

Bympathetic magic appears in connexion with 
the girdle in the Germanic belief that a man can 
change himself into a werwolf (g.o.) by donning 
a belt of wolf's skin.* According to MahmOd 
Shabistarl, who wrote his Guliaf^i-R&at ('Hose 
Garden of Mystery’) in A.H. 717 (a.d. 1317), the 
girdle signifies to the SfiB *the binding of the 
bond of obedience,' so that * the knotted girdle is 
the emblem of obedience.'* Perhaps influenced 
hi part by some such passage as Is 11* (‘ righteous- 
ness shall be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness 
the girdle of his reins’) or £ph 6” (Miaving girded 
your loins with truth * ; cf. am Ps 18**- 30“ 65*), 
an Irish monk in Austrian Klostemeuborg wrote 
the ciiriouB hymn which may also contain some 
reminiscenoes of the pagan Cmtic period : ” 

*Ttat girdle (erif) of FIddod is round shout me, to protect 
ms, that I walk not the way which enelroleth the people ; 
. . . againit dieeaae, against anxiety, against the oharme of 
foolteb women. . . . The ginlle of John Is my girdle, . It 
putteth to shame the wrath of men. It averteth the oharme of 
women. The girdle of the serpent is my girdle, the serpent Is 
shout me that men may not vround me, that women may not 
destroy me ; to the etare It hath exalted me ; at niy hour 
it is shout me.” 

3 . Girdles used as amulets for the cure of dis- 
ease and for facilitating childbirth. — (a) For tho 
cure ofdiaeate, — Girdles used as amulets for curing 
diseases are to be met with in many countries, ana 
are employed in the treatment of multifarious 
conditions. No doubt they originally had some 
religious signification, but in the majority of 
cases this has been completely lost. Four in- 
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itanoei may ba cited ea examples of their 

The natiyes of the Island of Uairis wore a girdle 
of sealskm about the waist for removing sciatica ; 



of grass is wound round it to keep away many . 
diseases; an incantation is used* and the grass 
must be pulled» not cut; some place the rope 
round the neck and chest in the form of a cross ; 
and it is finally out into nine pieces and flung into 
the wine.* Among the Niam-Miam and Gour 
Tribes of Bahr al-Ghazal in Southern Egypt, a 
tight cord is placed round the chest of a man 
suffering from pleurisy; to the cord cylindrical 
wooden charms are attached.* These must suffice 
as typical illustrations of the wide distribution 
of sucn beliefs and of the variety of conditions in 
which they are employed. 

{by In pregnancy and The applica- 

tion of the girdle during pregnancy and labour 
forms a curious ethnological problem. It is well 
known that the popular idea in most nations is 
that everything must be unloosened in those 
contingencies : thus, husbands must not sit with 
their legs crossed, doors must be opened, knots of 
all kinds undone, and the hair even loosened. 
'Whether the girdle idea arose as an ofiihoot of the 
sacrificial girdle or as a simple means of applying 
vie a teigo, one is not prepared to say witli cer- 
tainty, but the preponaeronoe of evidence is in 
favour of the religious origin, as we shall attempt 
to indicate. 

In the Brfthman marriage rites the bride is in- 
vested with a red and blame woollen or linen cord 
with three amulet gems ; ^ this is not the sacrificial 
cord, which women were not allowed to wear.* 
In popular Hindu birth-customs, a charm is bound 
about the belly of a woman in labour ; this charm 
consists of an equilateral triangle or a collection 
of magic words arranged in three rows of three.* 
In an Assyro-Babylonian fragment in the British 
Museum an incantation recited for a pregnant 
woman mentions * binding being relieved.' ^ The 
Bab. Istar is goddess of the pregnant and of thfise 
in labour, and carries as symbol the womanly 
girdle ; * Istar is, let it be noticed, comparable with 
Aphrodite and Frigga. Among the Greeks, a 
birth was forwarded or retarded hy divine beings, 
the Eileithyiai, handinaida of Hera ; there seem 
to have been two Eileithyiai, one ^vantageous 
undone unpropitious.* According to Theocritus,^* 
the former is called * the girdle-loosing ’ (Xiwifuiyot). 
Later the two Eileithyiai were merged into one, 
who became the Roman Lucina. The Troexenian 
maidens had before marriage to dedicate their 
girdles to Apaturian Athene ; and Athenian 
women pregnant for the first time hung up their 
girdles m the temple of Artemis.^* The Roman 
ladies bound the iMomen with a waistband-like 
mrdle from the eighth month of pregnancy, and 
these handages were probably made near the 
image of some god ; ^ the girdle was loosened 
at tne oonfinement; hence the goddess of birth 
came to acquire the epithet Solvigona, * the girdle- 
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loosing.’ In some cases the hnshandaeems to have 
tied and unloosened the girdle.* 

It will have been perceived by this time that two 
or three variarions of custom exist in regard to 
these girdles. In some eases, the girdle is applied 
during labour as a charm, in others as a means of 
pressure, and it is also applied, probably os a 
support to the abdomen, in the later months of 
pregnancy, and removed when labour approaches. 
This introduces us to an interesting pniJolorioal 
curiosity connected with the last variety. The 
Latin word ineineta means ‘girded,’ sometimeB 
* ungirdled,’ * and, in the vulgar tongue. ' a preg- 
nant woman’; from this is derived the Italian 
ineinia, * pregnant,’ Spwish estar encmia^ ‘ to be 
pregnant,*^ French enceinie, ‘ pregnant,* and prob- 
ably Gbrnnsn enibindent ‘to unloosen,’ and ‘to 
deliver.’ These words famish excellent confirma- 
tory evidence of the fact that the girdle played a 
most important part in pregnancy in early times. 
Amongst the Jews a girdle made of snake’s skin or 
that of a she-asB was worn to prevent mishaps at 
birth, and tlie Turkish women hmd similar lieliefs ; * 
compare with the Jewish oustom that of Branden- 
burg women, which consisted in binding the 
alidomen with a snake’s skin to gain an easy 
delivery.* 

The same beliefs are prevalent amongst the less 
civilised races; thus, in China, a belt is used 
during pregnancy and loosed at labour; the 
Japanese women wear a long and flowing silken 
giwe. and the custom is said to have been origin- 
ated the Empress Djin-go-Kogu about A.D. 
200. The fifth month is selected for its applica- 
tion, and a girdle belonging to a woman who has 
had easy confinements is favoured and, therefore, 
borrowed, such a woman being referred to as * the 
girdle-mother* ; after the birtn, part of the girdle 
IS used to make some of the cbildrs dothing.* The 
Kolmuks, nomads of Mongolian race, buclae broad 
leather belts around the abdomen of the patient as 
soon as labour begins, and use pressure from above 
downwards;* and the Burmese women wear a 
tight bondage from the 7th month onwards to 
prevent the child ascending too far.^ The central 
Australian tribes have curious modifications of 
these customs. A certain stone is believed to 
contain the spirits of children; by visiting it a 
woman becomes pregnant ; and, by tying his girdle 
round the stone, a man con cause his wife to be 
with child. Again, the Arunta husband removes his 
hair girdle, which is then tied tightly round the 
woman just under her breasts, probamy with the 
idea of expelling the child.* Imring a Zulu oon- 
finement a grass rope is tightly fastened round the 
middle of the woman to prevent the child slipping 
up again ; * and, to judge from an illustration, the 
girdle is aJso worn during pregnancy.** The Bantus 
of South Africa employ the girdle as an amulet for 
easy delivery.** A very curious girdle is used by 
the Bhangaan women of Portuguese East Africa ; 
it is of woven fibre, hinged in the middle so as to 
reftemble a pair of callipers ; but, as its height is 
only 6-7 in., one fails to understand how it is ap- 


1 Pliny, UN Exviil. 20 ; TortuUlEE, di AivEm. xxxlx. 
iTIbullus, 111.11. 18; ia. J.F.PoOMXm, SoUoHantJ^ 
liM, London, 1008, pp^ 148, 221. 

4 EHX li. 067 ; of. Bemsrd Stern. JfodMi, AborgUutbo, un4 
Ooiohlechitleben jn dor TtMbei, Berlin, 1008, i. 270, 274, £80,200. 

4 A. Bngelien and W. Lshn, Bor VoUsmund in dor Mark 
Brandowwy, Berlin, 1880; Ploee-llMtds, L 868; of. Brmnd, 

‘*'1 PIoh-BmM,, I. 864-866; oL A. B. Ifltiotd. fatal of OU 
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plied.^ The practice i» {general among the American 
indianBy where the idea again seems to he pressure ; 
the ' squaw belt * used by tlie Sioux Tndians is of 
leather 4 in. wide, and has three buckles.* In 
Macedonian folklore, if one's girdle becomes un- 
done, some woman of the family has just been 
delivered, and it is also an omon ox easy delivery ; 
girdles have also a place in their marriage oere- 

In?iistorio times, and particularly anaong Catholio 
peoples, the belief in the efficacy of girdles in diffi- 
cult labour has been, and is probably still, rife. In 
France, the girdle of St. Oyon ; in England in 1159 
that of St. «Toseph, and that of the Abbot Robert 
of Newminster ; and of the Holy Margareta in 
Swabia, have all been used for this purpose. In 
Germany a cord the length of the standing image 
of St. Sixtus was used about the 14th century.^ 
Spanish women tied their girdles or shoe-latchets 
atx>ut one of the church-bells, and struck the bell 
thrice.* Further, we find in 1502, under the ex- 
penses of Elizabeth of York, a sum of money paid 
* to a monke that brought our Lady gyrdelle to 
the Quone,* and the note that * it was probably a 
relick from a monastery for her to put on in 
labour, as it was a common practice for women 
in this situation to wear blessed girdles.* Some- 
times a long scroll containing the Magnificat was 
used. Dr. Leigliton writes in a letter to Lord 
Cromwell (1537) : ' 1 send you also Our Ladys Girdle 
of Bruton rod silke, a solemn relike, sent to women 
in travail.* Other cliarius of a like nature were 
bound to the thigh.* 

In the Battle of Lora, by Ossiati (James Mac- 
pherson), the passage occurs : 


* An hundred fflrdlci shall also be thine, to bind high-bosomed 
maldiL the friends of the births of heroes, ths ntire of tlie suns 
of toil.' Maoiihersoii odds a footnote stating that 'Sanctlfled 
girdles, till very lately (17C1X were kept In many families in the 


north of Sootland ; they were liound about women in labour, 
and were supposed to aUeviste the pains and to accelerate the 
birth. They were impressed with several mystical flgures ; and 
the osrsmony of binding them about the woman's waist wss 
aooompsiiiea by words and gestures which showed the custom 
to have oome from the Druida' 

In commenting on this note, Laing believes that 
they were girdles consertrated by Irish saints and 
not by Druids,^ and one is inoliiied to homologate 
his criticism. These girdles still exist. Thus, in 
1911, Henderson states that they are 'sometimes 
still worn by pious women ... to " sain ” the ex- 
pected child as well as the mother from all harm, 
and to attach all good spiritual powers on her side. ’ * 
That they are kept secret is evident, as the present 
writer has corresponded with several Highland 
medical men, none of whom can trace one. 

Another modem survival of the onstoiu exists in 
Brittany, where the Ursnline nuns of the Quintin 
convent send to any of their pupils who have 
married a girdle of white silk which has been 
touched by a relic of the Virgin and inscribed in 
blue letters with the words 'Notre Dame de 
D41ivrance, prot^gez-uouB.* The recipient hastens 
to put it round her body and compresses herself 
with it.* 

Lastly, to bring the subject down to the present 

^ Anthropological Huaeum, Aberdeen Univ., Africa Na 243, 
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5 Bngelmann, 25. 64, 91, 130. lAO, 187. 
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day, the writer met with one of those girdles in 
Dublin ; it was an ordinary leather belt, old and 
greasy, about in. broad and possessing an iron 
buckle ; it was applied loosely round the patient’s 
chest, and the writer was assured that it would 
hurry up matters ; this it probably did, although 
the action must have been purely a psychologic 
one. On inquiry of the person who owned it, no 
information could be got ; but subsequently it was 
ascertained that it was a belt worn By people who 
are enrolled in a society of St. Auguste, and helps 
them in times of sickness and childbirth. 

LiTMOATUitt.— This Is fully given in the footnotes. For further 
information, reference may be mode to the work by Plose-Bartele, 
Dai Weib, Leipsig, 1885, frequently cited, and to on article by 
the present writer in the CalMonian Medical Journal, is. 

(1918% Walter J. Dillino. 

GIRNAR.— A sacred hill and place of pilgrim- 
age of the Jains, with nnmerons ruined temples, 
situated in Kft^hi&wftr, Bombay; N. lat. 21* SO', 
E. long. 70* 42^. The hill reaches a height of about 
3500 feet above sea-level, and includes five peaks, 
one of which was, till recently, a haunt of the 
loathsome ascetic Aghoris (s'.u.). In the opinion 
of the Jains, the sanctity of the place is second 
only to that of P&lit&na, because it is associated 
with Nemin&tha, the twenty-fourth of their Tlr- 
thahkaras, or deified saints. A rook at the foot 
of the hill is engraved with a copy of the edicts of 
A6oka (q.v. ; cf. V. A. Smith, Aaoka^, Oxford, 
1909, p. 129 f.), and two other inscriptions-^ne of 
the Satrap Kuilradaman (c. A.D. 150), recording the 
construotioii of the SudarSana tank ; and a second 
its destrufition and repair in A.D. 458 (V. A. Smith, 
Early Hist, qf india\ Oxford, 1908, pp. 129 L, 
290). 

The original name of the mountain was Kaiyata 
or Ujjayanta; and the Buddhist pilgrim, Illuen 
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Tsiang, describeH it under the 
the latter title, Ynh-chen-to or Ujjanta (S. Beal, 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, London, 
1884, iL 269). The Jain temples, the largest of 
which is that dedicuited to Nomin&tha, are fully 
described by Burgess in his Report. On the verge 
of the hill, at some distance from these temples, is 
the huge isolated rock, known as Bhairava-jfip, 

' the place where charms are recited in honour of 
Bhairava,* Siva in his destructive form. In former 
days, fanatics used to hurl themselves down the 
precipice, in the hope of gaining immediate entrance 
into the paradise of Siva (cf. Crooke, PR ii. 169). 
Another interesting temple is that dedicated to 
Amb& MfttA, the Mother-goddess, now one of the 
many forms of Umft or PArvatl, the consort of 
Siva (see DurqX). Here newly-married Brahman 
couples resort, have their clothes tied toi^thor, and 
present coco-nuts and other oft'erings to the goddess, 
in the hope that she will secure for them a continu- 
ance of wedded felidty. 

LiTSRAToaa— The place la fully deaorfbed by J. Bumaa,- 
* Report on tbe Antlquitiea of KA^I&wfti} ami Kachh,' In ASWl 
II. [1870] 93 fl. Some turtber information la given In latef 
Proareet ReparU the W. Cireie, eap. that for 1696-09, p. 16 ; 
oee olao /Oi zli. [1906] 247 1. ; RG viii. [1884] 441 ff. 

W. Crooks. 

GLASITES (SANDEMANIANS).— A Chris- 
tian sect founded by John Glas (1695-1773), and his 
son-in-law, Robert Saiideman ( 1718-177 !)• GIm 
was born at Auchtermuchty, in Fife, where his 
father was parish minister. He graduated at St. 
Andrews, and studied for the mmistxy at Edin- 
burgh. Licensed by the presbytery of Dunkeld, 
he was ordained ns minister of Teahng (1719), and 
soon attracted large congregations by earnest and 
etrective preaching. He was led early in his minis- 
try to study the Scripture doctrine of the Church, 
through ' l^ing brought to a stand,* while lectur- 
ing on the Catechism, the question, ' How doth 
Christ execute the office of a kingt* The reenlt 
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of bis inquiry appeared as early as 1725 in the 
forming ox a society ' separate from the moltitude,* 
drawn from his own and neighbouring parishes. 
Glas taught that there is no authority in the NT 
for a National Church, or for a National Covenant, 
such as then existed in Scotland. He maintained 
that the magistrate as such has no function in the 
Christian Church, and that the use of political and 
secular weapons as a means of reformation, tostead 
of the word and spirit of Christ, is wholly wrong. 
This is the argument of his most famous treatise 
(Edinb. 1727), TAe Testimony of the King o/Martyra 
concerning Hia Kinadom, When it became apparent 
that Glaa was teaching the Scriptural authority of 
Independency he was summoned before his pres- 
bytery. In 1728 he was suspended from the dis- 
charge of ministerial functions, and in 1730 he was 

As the members of his congregation adhered to 
him, the first * Glasite ’ church was formed, and Glas 
ministered to communities of this order in Dundee, 
Edinburgh, and Perth. They observed the primi- 
tive custom of the kiss of peace ; and the Agape 
was celebrated as a common meal with brbtn. 
From this custom they became known as the * kail 
kirk.* Although the General Assembly removed 
the sentence oi deposition which had b^n passed, 
Glas remained an Independent minister to the 
end. 

At Perth, Glas was joined by Robert Sandeman, 
who had become his son-in-law. Sandeman gradu- 
ally became the recognized leader of the churches 
of the order. He was responsible for drawing the 
charge of antinomianism on the Glasite churches. 
He taught *that the bare deatli of Jesus Christ, 
without a thought or deed on the part of man, is 
sufficient to present the chief of sinners spotless 
before God.* He maintained that justifying faith 
is a simple assent to the Divine testimony concern- 
ing Jesus Christ, differing in no way from belief in 
any ordinary testimony. 

Owing to 8andoman*s prominence, the Glasite 
churches became known as *Sandemanian.* Dili- 
gent endeavours were made to make these churches 
the exact reproduction of the NT tj^. Elders, 
pastors, or bishops, who were all equal, were chosen 
wi thout regard to ^ucation or occupation. Second 
marriage was a disqualification for office. There 
was a weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper, and 
a love-feast at which every member h^ to be 
present. The members at one time washed one 
another’s feet. Things strangled and blood were 
prohibited as articles of food. Decisions of the 
church must be unanimous. The accumulation of 
wealth was regarded as unscripturaJ, and therefore 
wrong, and each member considered his property 
as liable to be colled upon at any time to meet 
the wants of the poor or the necessities of the 
church. 

There were about a dozen Glasite or Sandemanian 
churches in Scotland, and a few in England and 
America. Michael Faraday was for many years 
a member of the Sandemanian Church in London. 
The moat rigid churches of the order have now 
become extinct, and most of the members have 
joined the Soottiah Congregational or Baptist 
Churches. 

UiiEATCiia.— O. Gruh Eeele§. Biat, cfSmttand, Bdlnb. Ud, 
hr. S5 ; J. B. Martden, Biat, of Chriatian Churchaa and Saeta, 
Lend. 1660, if. 207ff.; W. Wilson, BiaL and AniimUBaa af 
IHaaanHng Gbureftst, Lond. 160S-14, lU. Mil. ; tho Warka of 
John OlM, 4 vola, Bdlnb. 1701, 2nd od., Perth, 6 vda, 176L 

D. MAC7ADYRN. 

GNOSTICISM. — z. Name and character.— 
Under this name are included all the manifold 
systems of belief, prevalent in the first two centu- 
ries of our era, which combined the Chrution 
teachings with a yrdtret, or higher knowledge. 
According to Hippolytus {Btfut, v. 6), the title of 


* Gnostics* was assumed by the Naaaseuea; and 
we may infer that it did ' not originally bear the 
wider oonnotation which was given to it later. 
The pursuit of yvQaia was so intimately bound up 
with the religious sentiments of the age that those 
who shared in it were unconscious of any close 
affinity, and did not think of calling themselves 

a common name. But the eventual triumph of 
orthodox Christianity brought into clear relief 
the identity of principle which underlay the 
various heretical doctrines, and caused them to be 
grouped together under the general designation of 

* Gnoaticism.’ 

We have to deal, therefore, not so much with a 
definite scheme of thought as with a large and 
many-sided movement, which was continually 
changing. The nature of this movement has often 
been misunderstood through a failure to apprehend 
the precise significance of the term ypQtrit, It has 
been taken for granted that the Gnostics were the 
iutellectnal party in the Church, and that their 
object was to resolve the Christian message into a 
philosophy acceptable to cultivated minus. This 
estimate of the movement is not wholly erroneous. 
In working out their beliefs the Gnostic thinkers 
were led to construct liighly speculative systems, 
which sought to explain tne origin of evil, the 
nature of the Divine oeing, and the interaction of 
the spiritual and the material. In the words of 
Theoaotus, as quoted by Clement of Alexandria 
(Exe. Theodot, 78), yaCkru is Hhe knowledge of 
who we were, what we have become, where we 
were, into what place we have been thrown; 
whither we are hastening, whence we are re- 
deemed ; what is birth, what is re-birth.* This 
definition, however, belongs to the later, more 
speculative phase of Gnostioism ; and in any case 
it suggests tne idea of a knowledge not attainable 
by ordinary intellectual processes, and only to be 
gained by a mystical enlightenment. To the term 
yaQaia, as we meet it in Hellenistic writings, there 
^ways adheres this suggestion of a knowledge 
obtained supematurally. The masioal papyri 
deseribe their contents as ywQeit, The word is 
constantly employed, by religious and philosophi- 
cal writers, to denote an immediate vision of truth, 
as contrasted with a wisdom that comes by seek- 
ing. These two kinds of supernatural knowledge 
have both to be token into account in estimat- 
ing the purpose and character of Gnosticism. On 
the one hand, the Gnostic is in possession of an 
occult lore. He participates in mysterious rites, 
and is instmotea in magical watchwords and 
secret names. 

* By mesni ol this rtman a man rtoelvei power to overcome 
thou rery engels that made the world* (Iren. l. xsUI. 6)l 

* This Is the book of the yaiiatut of the invisible Ood, contained 
in the hidden mysteries whloh show the way to the elect 
generation ' (Book qf JeU, L oh. 1> 

On the other hand, he undergoes a mystical ex- 
perience whereby he apprehend the true nature of 
God and enters into communion with Him. 

* Be who po Bse ssu a baart that Is sanctified, and that shinu 
with ll^t, Is blest with the vision of God * (fragment of Valen- 
tinus, quoted by Qem. Alex.). 

The idea of is closely related to that of 

revelation. It is assumed in all the systems that 
man is unable of himself to attain to the higher 
knowledge, which is, therefore, communicated to 
him by a being from the heavenly world. This 
fundamental doctrine of Gnosticism has its classi- 
cal expression in the Hymn of the Naassenes 
(Hippol. V. 6) : 

*Thsn said Jesus: Bathsr. a searching after evil on the urth 
maku man to wander from thy Bplric. He suks to escape the 
bitter ohaoe, but knows not how to flu. Wherefore send me. 
O Father t With the seal will 1 detund, travel through w 
JBons, diaolou alt mysteilu, show the forme of tlie goda : the 
isoreti of tho hifiy path whiob au called *'OnosiB * I will 
impart.* 
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Each of the Beets claimed to be tbe repomtoiy of 
a secret niessa^, revealed from heaven ; and on 
the knowledge of tliie message, with its aceoni^iany- 
ing symbols and ritual, the entrance into the higher 
li& depended. As there had been an original 
revelation, so, from time to time, there had arisen ^ 
chosen spirits who had apprehended it with peculiar ‘ 
stren^h and fullness. Ibeir record of it was con* 
tained in sacred books wliich had been handed down 
in the community of their disciples. The abundant 
literature of Gnosticism was for the most part 
pseudonymous. Sometimes the books were as- 
signed to purely fanciful names, sometimes to 
prophets or heroes of antiquity, sometimes to 
disciples of Jesus who were supposed to have 
transmitted His secret teaching. Apart from this 
fabricated literature, the writings of the New 
Testament, and especially the Fourth Gospel, were 
transformed into Gnostic documents by means of 
allegorical commentaries. The revelation, how- 
ever, was not wholly a matter of tradition. 
Gnostic teachers oocosionally laid claim to on 
original insight into the mind of God, or even to a 
participation in the Divine nature. The Patristic 
references to cults that grew up around the persons 
of individual Gnostics (s.g. Simon, Epiphanes) have 
often been called in question, but without sufficient 
reason. Probably in all cases the founder of a 
Gnostic sect was regarded with a veneration which 
would hardly have been paid to a philosophical 
teacher, lie was not only a teacher but tlie 
medium of a revelation, and in some degree, there- 
fore, a manifestation of God. 

a. Relation to ayncretism.— According to the 
Church tradition, the originator of the Gnostic 
movement was Simon of Gitta, the * sorcerer’ 
whom Peter and John encountered at Samaria 
(Ao 8**^*). There is no reason to doubt that 
Samaria, with its mixed population, was an early 
centre of Gnosticism, or that Simon was a histori- 
cal personage who was prominently connected with 
some iiij|iortant phase in its development. But 
tbe movement as a whole cannot be traced back to 
the activity of any individual teacher. It mani- 
fested itself under so many forms and in localities 
so widely separate that we can rcjpsrd it only as 
the outcome of ideas and tendencies which were 
involved in the general life of the time. This is 
aetknowlodged by the Fathers themselves, who 
derive the heresies of Simon and his successors 
from Greek philosophical speonlation; and the 
hypothesis has been acceptea, in a modified form, 
by not a few modem sciliolars. Hamaok defines 
Gnosticism as *the acute . . . hellenising of 
Christianity* (/Titrf. of Doqma, i. 226). The Gen- 
tile miHsioii entailed a rationalizing of Christian 
doctrine by means of the categoiies of Greek 
thought; and this process pursued its natural 
developmout in the work of the early theologians, 
and ultimately resulted in the orthodox creeds. 
But raeanwhife there was the stormy episode of 
Gnosticism, when the Greek interpretation was 
pushed to an extreme limit by irresponsible 
thinkers. This view, however, cannot be main- 
tained if we take 'hellenising* in its narrower 
sense of phi)osoi>tiica1 re-BtJilement. It is true that 
in Gnosticism we meet with a variety of terms 
borrowed from philosophy, and in almost all the 
systems there is some atteni])t at a speonlative 
oonstruotion. But, if Uarnack’s definition is to 
stand, we most read the widest meaning into the 
idea of * hellenising.’ The Hellenic spirit which so 
profoundly modili^ tbe Christian doctrines had 
Itself been modified, in the most radical fashion, 
ly infiaences from without. 

For the true explanation of the Gnostic move- 
ment we most turn to the process of syncretism 
whioh accompanied the breaking up of the pagan 


religions. This amalgamation of different types 
of national belief was carried out most fully in the 
first two centuries of our era ; but we can firaoe its 
beginnings long before. Even in the period of the 
ancient Orienuu monarchies, the frequent trans- 
planting of peoples had led to a fusion of religions, 
as in the case of the tribes settled in Samaria, who 
feared the Lord, and served their own gods’ 
(2 K 17**). The fusion took effect on a larra scale 
when Persia fell heir to the Babylonian ISmpire 
and imposed its dualistic religion on the various 
Semitioprovincea After the conquest of Alexander 
the tenden^ to syncretism became still more pro- 
nounced. The Umlenio culture, now diffused over 
the East, acted as a solvent upon the native forms 
of belief. Their myths and observances were in- 
terpreted in the light of Greek thought, and were 
at the same time thrown together in new oombina- 
tions. The process was completed under the 
Roman Empire, which finally broke down all 
national boundaries and promoted a free inter- 
course of the Eastern races with one another and 
with the peoples of tbe West. Moreover, in the 
Roman period tbe influence of Stoicism became 
everywhere prevalent. The Stoic philosophy linked 
itself readily with the most diverse religious sys- 
tems, and helped at once to disintegrate and to 
remould them. All over the East the syncretistic 
movement was in process, but it advanced most 
rapidly in the cosmopolitan centres, such as 
Antioch, Alexandria, and the great cities of Asia 
Minor. In each of these centres there arose a 
mixed religion, to which the local typo of belief— 
Syrian, Egyptian, or Phrygian — naturally con- 
tributed the largest share. So far as tlie masses 
of the people were concerned, the syncretism was 
for the most part fortuitous, but there were circles 
in which it was carried out deliberately. From 
the time of Plato, the idea had obtained currency 
that a deeper wisdom was enshrined in the Ori- 
ental mythologies ; and the beliefs now surging in 
from the East were eagerly embraced by eclectic 
thinkers. One man would often seek initiation 
into a number of cults, and would endeavour, with 
the aid of philosophical categories, to combine their 
teachings into a single system. We have thus to 
do with a fusion of reasons which, to a great 
extent, was artificial — tlie result of conscious 
eflbrt on the part of cultured and intellectual men. 
It was this that distinguished the syncretism of 
the Ist cent, from similar movements of which 
we have record elsewhere. It is this, too, that 
partly explains the strand mixture of crude 
mythology and lofty speciaation in the typical 
Gnostic schools. 

Judaism, more than any other Eastern faith, 
was a sharply defined religion, excluding on prin- 
ciple all foreign elements of belief. But Judaism 
itself hod become Involved in the general synoret- 
istio movement. The A|KX3alyptic literature besM 
witness to the many alien influenoea which had 
affected Jewish theolo^ dorinc the period that 
had succeeded the Exile. At tne time of Christ 
there were sects even in Palestine (s.y. the Essenes 
Iq.Vn}) which gave a place to foreimi rites and 
Bpeoulations alongside of orthodox Judaism ; and 
the communities of the Dispersion were much more 
accessible to influences from without. Of this we 
have the most signal, but by no means the sole, 
evidence in the case of Phuo, who represents a 
studied attempt to bring the OT teaching; into 
liarmony, not only with Stoic and Platonic ideas, 
but with the native traditions of Egypt. The 
conspicuous part which is assigned in Gnostic 
speoulation to OT legend and theology ean, no 
doubt, be explained in great measure by its 
Christian affinities ; but we have to allow for the 
probability that Judaism hsd made an impression 
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on tyncretistic thouchfe before Ohriatianity had 

S et entered. Indeed, it is poBsible — although of 
ilia we liave no certain proof — that the Jewbh 
contribution waa of a decisive nature, and was one 
t»f the main factors which enabled Gnoetioiam to 
effect its alliance with Christianity. 

The Gnostic movement, then, was the result of 
that mingling of diverse beliefs which had long 
been in process at many different centres ; and it 
had developed itself, in all its essential features, 
before the Christian era had fairly begun. Of this 
pre-Christian Gnosticism we still have an impres- 
sive monument in the so-called Hermetic literature 
of Egypt — a literature which was compiled from 
sources that were certunly in existence in the 
Ist or 2nd cent. B.a Not a few of the GnosUc 
systems described by the Fathers betray a pagan 
origin, although they have been artiiicially com- 
bined with Christian elements. Keitzenstcin has 
succeeded in detaching a purely pagan document 
which underlies Uie Naassene teaching, as pre- 
served by Hippoly tUB ; and a similar analysiB could 
probably be applied to the records of other systems 
with a like result. But, while we can thus i^eak 
of a pre-Christian Gnosticism, it was by no accident 
Uiat the movement idontilied itself with Christi- 
anity in such a way that the earlier stages of its 
history became only the preparation for this, its 
characteristic development. From the Christian 
teaching it received a mighty impulse. The con- 
tact with a living religion gave a new vitality to 
pagan thought and compelled it to offer its own 
solution of the nltimatc problems. 

How was it that the syncretistic movement came 
to ally itself with nascent Christianity ? A definite 
answer to tliis question is hardly ixissiblo. The 
tradition that connects the beginning of Christian 
Gnosticism with Samaria may be w'eil founded, for 
in the neighbourhood of Palestine the new religion 
would lie first known and welcomed. But the 
same causes that led to its recognition in Samaria 
would operate independently in other centres 
where it was afterwards eMtubiished. The Eastern 
religions were superficially akin to Christianity 
in their xiresuppositions and motives. They re- 
presented a striving after parity and redemption, 
and a belief that the true ]^th to blessedness could 
be discovered only in the light of a Divine revela- 
tion. Earnest thinkers, in their efibrt to win the 
secret of the higher life, found in Christianity a 
wealth of spiritual oonoe^ions which promisea to 
■id them in their quest. The life of Jesus Himself 
was capable of an allegorical interpretation where- 
by it could be partially fitted into the prevailing 
mytholo^. In their eclectic scheme, therefore, 
they made room for the Christian message, and by 
its intrinsic power it gradually won for itself a 
central place. It must be remembered, too, that 
Christianity, when it first entered the Gentile 
world, was still in the process of free development. 
Within the Church itself its teachings were sub- 
jected to a constant revision, and the Hellenistic 
thinkers had little diificnlty in modifying them 
yet further and adapting tnem to alien specnla- 
tions. For that part, the assimilation of Christi- 
anity to the syncretism of the age was not effected 
entirely from the outside. In their endeavour to 
make their Gospel intelligible to the Gentile world, 
the missionaries had themselves clotlied many of 
its conceptions in terms and imi^ry derived from 
the pagan cults. The cardinal idea of a salvation 
offered by Christ had been expressed, even by St. 
Paul, in a manner that easily suggested the current 
belies. Moreover, the Church was compelled, by 
deeper reflexion on its doctrines, to interop them 
along the l^es of Gnostic thought. The new 
relii^n, ■pringing as it did from the aoil of Jnda- 
ism. was apo^ypUc in oharaeter. and wus thus 


involved with conceptions that became more and 
more untenable, A reaction against the primitive 
millenarianisiu set in almost from tlie beginning ; 
and the main task which waa laid upon Christian 
thought after the end of the lat cent, was that of 
,tran^orming its apocalyptic beliefs into their 
Bpiritnal equivalents. In the pursuit of thia task 
it could not but avail itself ox ideas which were 
already familiar in the religions of the time. Thus 
the alliance between Christianity and syncretism 
was a mutnal one. At a later date the Church 
perceived the danger that threatened it from the 
encroachment of foreign beliefs, and required to 
free itself at the cost m a life-and-death struggle. 
But there was an earlier period wlien the boundaries 
betwMn the Church and the contemporary cults 
were ill-defined, and inflaences could pass by many 
channels from the one side to the other. It was in 
this period that the Gnostic movement properly 
BO called — the adoption of Christianity into the 
i^cretistio system— took its rise. 

3. Origin. — Gnosticism resulted from the fusion 
of a nnmber of diverse beliefs, and the tracing of 
its origin is, therefore, beset with many complex 
problems. The attempt has been made by scholars 
in recent times to connect it more definitely with 
one or other of the religions out of which it sprang, 
but there are several coiisiderationB which make 
this attempt not a little hazardous, (a) 'Gnostic- 
ism * is a general term which covers a wide variety 
of religious thinking. It may be possible to 
assimilate one particiHar system very closely to a 
given religion ; but the conclusions thus obtained 
cannot be made valid for the whole many-sided 
movement. (6) Certain features are common to 
many different Oriental religions (s.g. the Mother, 
the Kedeemer, the Heaveiuy Man, the Serpent, 
the Ascent to a higher and the Descent to a lower 
state of being). The presence of these features in 
Gnostic systems affords ns no clue to the source 
from whi^ they are derived. They can be traced 
exclusively to one religion only by obsenring 
details in which they remind ns of another, (e) 
Even when a characteristic element can be assigniri, 
with practical certainty, to a given religion, we 
cannot be sure that it was borrowed directly from 
that source. A syncretism had been in process for 
a much longer time than we have means of follow- 
ing it ; and the element in question may already 
have been incomrated into some later faith, from 
which it passed into Gnosticism, (cf) In Gnostic 
thought the concrete is resolved into the abstract. 
Personal names are replaced by terms of philosophy, 
mythological iigures are changed into qualities and 
attributes, and events into cosmical processes. It 
is next to impossible to make out the original 
colours and outlines of this blanched picture. 

Bat, while we cannot determine, with anything 
like precision, the elements which enter into 
Gnosticism, some valuable light has been thrown 
on the problem by the investigations of recent 
years. 

The work of Ami^Tnprwng dee OnoHiagimm) wm the first 
ettempt at a eoieotUlc analyeti. He dieoorered the central idea 
of (InoeUclem in the aecent ol the eonl through eiiooeaeiva 
etairea of being, and aought for the origin of thb oonooption. 
Be found it in the astral religion ol Babylonia, with its doctrine 
of a eerlee of heavene, each under the rule of a planetary god. 
thmugb which the soul muet mSke its aecent by means of 
ni^ical paMworde delivered to the * guardiane of the doors.’ 

lb tble theory of Ans, at least in uie extreme form in which 
he presents It, there are eeveral objeotiona (a) The doctrine 
ol the eaoent of the soul, though, no doubt, of the first im- 
portance, cannot bo singled out as ths whols message d 
Qnostioism. FTom some systems it ia entirely absent, and, 
even where it oocuplee a prominent place, it to combined with 
other Ideas no less eswntlal. The derivation of this one elemsat 
of Onostle thought cannot be made oonduelve tor the origin of 
the movement es a whole, (h) In the let cent. A.11., and, 
indaed, for eavaml eentnriei nefore, the Babylonian raligien 
belonged to a remote pest. It to true that many sf lt» mper' 
•tItJons survived la ths oorrent asuulogy. out ui«y had now 
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merged In the generel belief of the time. To eetume e Baby- 
lonian origin for any eyetem of thought in which we can 
reoogniio them ie to confute our whole niitorioal penpeotive. 
(o) Tne planetary gode, aa we find them in Gnoaticiem, have an 
altogetiier different place from that which they oocupy In the 
Uabyloulan religion. They are no longer lupreme lAvlnltlea. 
but are Inferior and antaroniatlc nowera by which man ie held 
in bondage. Hit one endeavour la to throw oft their bondage,! 
and thua to procure for himaelf true life. Admitting, then, 
that Uiere are elementa in Unoatioiain which muat have had a 
Babylonian origin, it aeenia neceaaary to hold that they came 
in by an interinediale channel. 

Bouaaet {UauptproMeme dar Onoaia) haa advanoed atrong 
reaaone in favour of the view that thia channel waa the Zoro- 
aairian religion. He laya ea|)ecial atreaa on the altered (Nwltion 
aacribed In Gnoaticiam to the planetary godo, and flnda In it an 
inataiico of tliat degradation' which la not uncommon in 
religiouB hiatory. The Peraiana after oonquering the Baby- 
lonian Empire had allowed a place to the ancient goda, but hod 
depoBod them from their aovereign rank to Utat of aubordinate 
demonic powers. To the Persian Influence Bouaaet would 
attribute not only the Babylonian elementa in Onoatidam, but 
moat of ita charaoteriatlc featurea. and, above all, the dualiam 
whiob marka Ita theology aa a whole. 

It may be doubted, however, whether even the Peraian 
Influence waa exeroiaed directly. Not a few of the Qnoatio 
dootrinea are oloaely allied with those of Mithraiam, which had 
branched out from the main atom of the Persian religion, and 
had already. In the lat cent. A.n., become widely prevalent in 
Aala Minor. Mithraiam had adopted the conception of the 
ascent of the aoul through the pi*neiary spheres, and had 
associated it with a sacramental and ritual a^ntem of a highly 
elaborate kind. Aa a myateiy religion it powerfully attracted 
the votaries of yvw<n«. But the Innuenoea from Babylonia and 
Persia were oomblned with others, hardly leae potent, which 
c»n be traced back to Egypt. 

An Egyptian origin of Qnoatlolom waa first maintained by 
AmAlineau, who baaed hla argument on fancied resemblaucca 
between the mjratlcal aymbow In the Ooptio dooumeuta and 
certain hieroglyphic elgna. Of late yeare, Relisenatein and 
other Investi^tore have adduced etromr evidence, derived 
from the inner alflnitiee of Onoetio with Egyptian thought. It 
la elgniflcant that the Hermetio literature, our chief existing 
reoora of pre-Ghrlatian Gnoaticiam. was oompoeed in Egypt and 
la impregnated with Egyptian ideas. On the ground of the 
parallela eupplied by thia literature, we can assume, with a fair 
degree of confidence, that the Qnoatlc ihinkera were indebted 
to Egypt tor their theoiy of the Pleroma. of the birth of the 
JSona by a prooeaa of emanation, and of tne aysygiea, or pairs 
of male and female goda. To Iwyptian influence we may also 
aaalgn the oonception of an apoUieosla. or aliaorpiion into the 
Blvuie nature, which in OnoatiolBm la the final goal of the 
accent to heaven. 

The main souroea of tha Onoatlo belieta muat be sought In 
Babylonia, Persia, and Egypt ; but other religions added their 
Qontrlbution. Phrygia hM long been the home of a peculiar 
worahlp, mystical and ecstatic in its character, which had 
powerfully affeoted all the Hellenistic cults. It centred in the 
two flguraa of Oybele and Attis, the Mother and the Victim- 
Deliverer ; and it was largely through Phrygian Influence that 
these figures, although they have counter-parts In almoet all 
the oulta, were brought into prominence. They hold a fore- 
most place in Onoatidam, and are oonceived in a manner that 
oonatantly auggeats thelPhrygian mytha ; indeed, the Naaaaene 
document In Hippolvtus apimara to be liorrowed directly from 
Phrygian aources. in later Qnoaticiam we b^n to discern 
traoea of Influences nrooeedlng from India. 'The Baailiclean 
qratem, as described oy Uippolytui, allorda striking analogies 
to Buddhiatlo thought in lie negative conomtion of God and its 
doctrine of the Great Ignoianoe(Nirvgpa) which will accompany 
the final consummation. The theory of the Parasitic 8oul, as 
held by Isidorua, son of Baallidea, likewise euggeate a well- 
known Buddhiatic ooncepttom and Bardeaanes, the Moat of the 
Gnoetice.' was confessedly innaenced by hla aoquaintanoe with 
Indian thought. It la easy, however, to attach undue import- 
ance to the Indian contribution even in the later syatems ; in 
the Gnoatloism of the main period it aeoms to have playad littie 
or no part. 

The gronnd-work of Gnosticism was supplied, 
then, by a number of mythologies which had be- 
come fused together in the process of syncretism. 
Ideas that had come down from the astral worsliip 
of Babylonia were blended with Persian and Mitli- 
raio beliefs, and tbeHe, again, with the cults of 
Egprpt and Phrygia. Other religious {e,g, the local 
oulta of Syria) also made themselves felt, although 
their contributions cannot lie identified with any 
oertainty. It is more than likely that this mixture 
of Oriental beliefs had been partially leavened, 
even before the Christian era, by elements taken 
over from Judaism. As a result of the Gnostic 
allianoe with Christianity the OT came to occupy 
an even greater place in the building of the various 
syatems. Attention was directed, more espeoially, 
to tlto opening ohapters of Genesis, which hence- 


forth supplied the framework to the Oriental ooa- 
moiogies. The whole mass of belief whidi had 
Ums been compounded out of the ddbris of many 
religions was informed with the spirit of Greek 
speculation. What bad been given as myth and 
legend was construed metaphysically. Theories 
concerning the nature and destiny of the soul 
were interwoven with the ancient traditions. But, 
while Gnosticism availed itself freely of the 
language and ideas of philosophy, the appearance 
which it thus assumed was for the most part de- 
ceptive. It was not a speculative but a mytlio- 
logical system. In spite of all eirorts to read a 
deeper meaning into its hieratic doctrines, the 
materia] could not be made tractable to philo- 
sophical interpretation. As a movement which 
strongly influenced Christianity in its formative 

t ioriud, Gnosticism has an important place in the 
listory of human thought, but initselfit remained 
sterile. For all its pretension to hold the key to 
a hij^her wisdom, it never really transcended the 
prinutive mythology out of whicli it sprang. 

4. Doctrine of redemption.— The affinities of 
Gnosticism are not witn philosophy but with 
religion, and it bus to be explained throughout in 
view of its practical religious motive. Tlus is for- 
gotten by the Christian polemical writers, who 
deal almost exclusively with the Gnostic specula- 
tions. In all the sects these, no doubt, occupied a 
largo place, but they were at best subsidiary to the 
rei^ious interest. The central idea of Gnosticism, 
as of all the mystery religions, was that of re- 
demption. A yvC^Ut or spiritual enlightenment, 
was oflbred to the elect, whereby the soul might be 
delivered from its condition of bondage. Redemp- 
tion, as understood by Christianity, is fundamen- 
tally ethical, although the ethical meaning is 
obscured, even in tlie NT, by apocalyptical or 
speculative forms. But in Gnosticism the eUiical 
aspect of redemption fails almost completely into 
the background. Here we may discern the chief 
peculiarity of the movement, which gave direction 
to all its thinking, and brought it finally into open 
conflict with the orthodox Church. 

Two ideas are involved in the Gnostic doctrine 
of redemption. They are closely associated, or 
even identified, in all the systems, but were 
different in their origin, and need to be considered 
separately, (a) The redemption is a deliverance 
from the material world, which is regarded as in- 
trinsically evil. Gnosticism based itself on the 
Persian dualistic oonception ; but, while in Parsi- 
isni light and darkness apjiear as two natural 
principles in eternal conflict, the Gnostics trans- 
tormed the physical dualism into a metaphysical 
one. Under the influence of Greek speculation the 
contrast of light and darkness became that of 
spirit and matter— the lower world of sense and 
tne higher world of pure being. Altho^h these 
two are viewed as irreconcilable emposites, 
recognized that they have oome to oe mingled to- 
gether. All the evil and misery in the world are 
set down to this forbidden intermixture of the 
antagonistic principles. This is the grand calamity 
which has made necessary a work oF redemption. 

In most of the Gnostic systems the Oriental 
dualism is frankly accepted, although we con- 
stantly meet with efforts to overcome it. The 
Naossenes conceived of a * chaos poured forth from 
the First-born.* The later Valentinian school 
regarded the fall of Sophia as taking place within 
the Pleroma. Basilides, according toUippolytus, 
resolved the history of all being into a single con- 
tinuous process. Moreover, in a number of systems 
a mediating power b assumed between lignt and 
darkness (cf. the Sethian conception of wpaD/ut as 
a fragrance ever3rwhore diffused). To thinkers 
trained in Greek philosophy the mere opposition 
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of the two worlds was a standing challenge to dis- 
cover some ground of unity. But the dualism is 
rather concealed than overcome, and may be 
traced more or less clearly underneath all the 
ajiparontly monistic oonatructions. Indeed, it con- 
stitutes the basis apart from which the Gnostic 
type of religion has no purpose or moaning. A 
spiritual essence has come to be imprisoned within 
a sphere which is radically alien to it ; hence the 
ned for a redemption, to be achieved only by some 
supernatural power. 

(^6) But the idea of deliverance from the material 
world is blended with the further idea of escape 
into a world of freedom. To ancient Hellenic 
thought, necessity was the power above the gods 
(Me Fate [Greek and Roman]) ; and at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era this mode of thinlung 
had been immensely strengUiened by Orientid 
fatalism. The conception of a cl/«ap/i£^ imposed 
on all human action had grown into a veritable 
tyranny — all the more so as it was now con- 
nected with astrological beliefs which had come 
down from the Babylonian religion. The planets 
were regarded as the dpxom-tt or Koa/ioKpdropes to 
which the whole creation is sulijoct. By their 
influences, controlling him from his birth, man is 
forced under the yoke of mechanical necessity, 
although conscious all the time of his vocation to 
freedom. Gnostic thought took its direction from 
these contemporary beliefs. Its motive was a 
genuinely religious one — ^to secure for the human 
spirit that liberty which is implied in its very 
nature. Tlio deliverance, however, was sought for 
along the lines suggested by astral mythology. It 
was assumed that tlio soul was held captive by the 
planetary powers ; and in order to win freedom it 
had to ascend through the spheres over which they 
ruled, BulKluing or deceiving the guardian demons 
by means of charms and pass-worus. To this pur- 
pose of circumventing the hostile rulers the secret 
discipline of Gntisliclsm was mainly directed. The 
adept was prepared for his future journey by 
sacraments ana lustrations, and by instruction in 
the hidden names of angels and the words and 
signs by which they could be overcome. All the 
resources of magical y»&ait were called into play to 
effect the deliverance of the soul from the cosmical 
powers which had brought it under the bondage of 
necessity. 

These were the two aspects in which the idea of 
redemption presented itself, and they merge into 
one anotlier at every point. The escape into free- 
dom is conceived at the same time as a rising out 
of the materia] into the spiritual world. As the 
TOsi of the redemptive process the Gnostic looked 
for a reiuni of the soul to its orimnal place in the 
heavenly light. A doctrine of the resurrection of 
the bo(iy, or even of personal immortality, was 
preclude by the fundamental conception of matter 
as evil. Tne soul, freed from its limitations, is 
simply to be reunited with the *Pleroma’— the 
fullness of the Divine being. 

It is characteristic of all Gnostic systems that 
redemption is anticipated for only a limited 
number of chosen spirits. This has sometimes 
been set down to an exaggeration of the Christian 
doctrine of election ; but it belongs rather to the 
aristocratic tendency of all mystery-religions, 
heightened, in the cose of Gnosticism, by the 
unoerlying dualism. As there were two worlds, 
■o there were two classes of men, absolutely 
separate from one another. For the grosser type 
of men, God was not responsible ; only tlie spiritual 
natures had sprung from Him and were destined 
for 1^0 higher reidm of light. These spiritual 
natures alone were capable of the redeeming 
yrdvif, and to impart it to others was a profana- 
tion. The earlier Gnostioism recognises only two 


classes — the wwfutrucol, , and the inferior elass 
which is variously described as or 

OXtKoL Later schools allow for three — ryeupMrucol, 
^vxucol, and CXiKol, the intermediate class repre- 
senting the ordinary Christians, who |>ossess 
instead of The Coptic writings divide 

humanity into a large number of different classes. 
These, however, are merely attempts to conciliate 
the Church by obscuring the distinction between 
the Gnostic and the orthodox believer. The dis- 
tinction is really an absolute one : those who share 
in the heavenly light can have nothing in common 
with those who are denied it. 

5 . Praxis and mythus.— In its essential purpose 
Gnosticism was a method of redemption, and con- 
sis^ not BO much in the profession of certain 
opinions as in the practice of given rites, which 
were supposed to aid the soul in its effort to shake 
off its fetters. Although the extant documents 
are eoniiemed chiefly with the Gnostic thooloigy, 
we have one detaileu account of the praxis in the 
so-called Books of JtH, and further light is thrown 
upon it by Iremeus* description of the Morcosians 
and the liturgical portions of the Acts of Thomas^ 
As in the Christian Church, the act of initiation 
took the form of a baptism ; but the Gnostic rite 
was more elaborate, and the ordinary baptism by 
water was supplemented by *fire’ and 'spirit’ 
baptisms. The worship of the various sects seems 
to have been accompanied by a highly complicated 
ritual, intended, as^ in Mithraism (cf. Dieterich, 
Eins Mithrasliturgie)^ to typify and anticipate 
the ascent of the soul to heaven. Each sect nad 
its own peculiar rites — lustrations, anointings, 
sacramental meals, repetition of magical phrases 
and formulm. Symbols with a n^stical import 
were frequently marked on the body, or were 
engraved on rings and gems, which were worn as 
amulets. Above all, the secret names of angels 
and demons were carefully committed to memory, 
along with the spells and invocations whereby the 
ditrerent powers of the invisible world could be 
controllea. 

How was this praxis, consisting, as it did, of 
the usual apparatus of contemporary magic, re- 
lated to the speculative side of Gnosticism ? The 
relation appears to have been twofold. (1) The 
speculative systems were the interpretation of the 
praxis. In tho Pistis Sophia wo can almost foUow 
the process by which a my thical histoiy was woven 
together out of the details of the ritual, which 
was then regarded as the symbolical enactment of 
the experiences of a Divine person. The worship- 
per could thus feel that he was participating, by a 
series of sympathetic acts, in a deliverance which 
had already been realized on a higlier stage. (2) 
The mythus was developed as a supplement to the 
praxis. Speculative minds were unable to rest in 
the bore assurance that by partaking in a certain 
ritual they would secure redemption. They oonld 
not but ask themselves why a redemption was 
necessary, what was its scope and nature, and by 
what means it had become possible ? The answer 
to those t^uestions was given in the Gnostic sys- 
tems. Originally they were something added to 
the ysQott proper, which was concerned entirely 
with the occult rites and formnles. But in course 
of time they became an integral part of the yvAortt. 
It was taken for muted that redemption was in 
some measure conditioned l^ aknowl^ge of those 
higlier speculations on the ultimate problems of 
being. 

6. General features of the mythus.— In the de- 
tails of their construction the systems are widely 
different, and cannot be fitted into any one general 
scheme. Yet there are certain elements which in 
one form or another belong to all of them, in view 
of the dualistie hypothesis that underlay the whoh* 
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GnoBtio theory of redemption. It followed from Wisdom hy which the world came into being. In 
that hypothesis ( 1 ) that matter was intrinsically Simonion Gnosis the fallen Divinity is called 
evil— a lower world standing over against that Helena (a reminiscence of ScXi^i the moon-god- 
higher one into which the soul sought to escape ; dess), while in one important group of systems 

(2) that the soul was native to the higher world, she appears as Barbelo (m^N ya-wa, *ln the four is 
and had fallen from it, previously to its conscious God*). The conception of Sophia is related in 
existence, as the result of some eosmioal disaster ; many of its features to that of Uie Mother (Ishtar, 

(3) that the soul could bo restored only by a Isis, Atargatis, Oybele) who in the Babylonian 
Divine intervention, since its progress was hope- myth descends into the abyss, where she is held 
lessly barred by its imprisonment in matter. The prisoner. Bu^ whatever may have been its origin, 
ideas which thus presented themselves to Gnostic the hgiire of Sophia underwent a complete^ trans- 
speculation wore set forth and elaborated in terms formation at the hands of the Gnostic thinken, 
of my thus. It was assumed that man's spiritual who sought by means of it to solve thrir crucial 
nature was derived from a Divine being, who had problem of how the Divine principle of light could 
fallen out of tlie world of light into the world of enter into contact with darkness. According to 



and the resfioration could not be effected except by 
the voluntary descent of another Divine being, 
e<iual or superior in rank. Around these two 
beings— the fallen Divinity and the Redeemer— 
the Gnostic mythus in all its variations may be 
said to turn. 

Allowing, then, for an endless diversity of detail 
in the manifold systems, the characteristic features 
of Gnosticism may bo briefly indicated. At the 
head of the universe stands a Supreme God, who is 
not BO much a personal Deity as the abstract 

f round of all existence. Sometimes (as in the 
*utia Sophia) He is conceived as pure Light. 
Elsewhere lie liears names which serve to empha- 
sise His absolute transcendence — Father of All, 
Unliogotten, ineflable, tlie Un^iproachable God, 
the Abyss, the Unknowable. iTic Naasseno and 
Barbelo systems describe Him as * the Man * or * the 


According to another, she was lured into the outer 
depth by a false reflexion of the light. In Valen- 
tinianism, as in the Barbelo system represented 
by the Pvttia Sophia and the Booko of the 
figure of Sophia is doubled. The higher Sophia 
remains in tlie Pleroma, or in a sphere just outside 
of it, while the lower Sophia sinks into the dark- 
ness. The purpose of this duplication is appar- 
ently to account more easily lor the fall, which 
was unintelligible on the strict dualistio hypo- 
thesis ; but it also reflects a conception of Sophia 
of wliich we have traces in all the systems. A 
twofold function is attributed to her. She is the 
fallen Divinity through whom the light becomes 
immersed in aarkness; and she is also tlie inter- 
mediary between the higher world and the spiritual 
nature which has been exiled from it. Thus she 
is regarded not only as the object of r^emption. 




analogies furnished by ancient religion (s.y. Parsi- 
ism, the Hermetic writings of F.gypt), we cannot 
assign it to Jewisli or Christian speculation. It 
runs back rather to some primitive myth, the 
meaning of which can now only be conjectured, 
and which possibly underlies the imagery of Daniel 
and the Hook of Enoch. From the Father or 
Supreme God there proceed a number of beings in 
a descending scale of dignity, who are arrange in 
pairs of male and female (* syzygies ’), and in their 
totality make up the Pleroma — the fullness of all 
bltssseaness and perfection. Behind this concep- 
tion of the Pleroma we can disceni the purely 
mythological idea of a Pantheon, or family of 
gods ; but in Gnosticism it assumes a mystical 
character. The Divine existences, while distin- 
guished from one another, are the manifestationB 
of the one God, who is Himself impersonal and 
unknowable. 

In later Gnosticism — more especially in the 
teaching of Valentinus and his school — the mem- 
bers of the Pleroma bear the name of ^ons (9.0.), 
and are created in successive pairs by a process of 
emanation. This doctrine of ACons, in which we 
can trace Mitliraic and Egyptian ideas modified 
Platonism, has often been singled out as one of 
the typical features of Gnostic speculation ; but it 
is characteristic only of certain systems, and 
seems to represent an attempt on the part of later 
thinkers to overcome the dualism inherent in the 
movement. In a manner which partW anticipates 
the Neo-Platonic theory, the Primal Eeing is con- 
ceived as going forth from itself in a series of 
existences, each at a further distance from the 
centre, so that the interval between God and the 
world is partly bridged over. 

The process of r^emption becomes necessary 
through the fall from the IMeroma of the membw 
that stands lowest in rank. To this A£on or 
Power is nsnallv assigned the name of Sophia^ a 
name sugsestea by the OT conception of the 


comes. 

The fall of Sophia has for its consemience the 
work of creation. Hitherto the world of light 
had stood over against an utterly formless world 
of darkness ; but tlie commingling of the higher 
principle with the lower evolves a cosmos out of 
the chaos. As the agent of creation, Gnosticism 
assumes a Demwurgoe^ who is usually represented 
as the son of Sophia. He is himself ignorant of 
the Pleroma above him, and governs the world 
created by him in the belief that he is himself the 
Supreme God ; but unconsciously he transmits the 
elements of liglit which have come to him through 
his mother. The figure of the Demiourgos is due 
to a blending of mythological with philosophical 
ideas. On the one hand, it points back to the 
astral religion of Babylonia ; the Demiourgos (who 
also appears as * laldabaoth *— a name of uncertain 
significance) ^ is at the same time the first of the 
Archons, t.e. the planetary god Saturn. On the 
other hand, it reileots the conception which has 
ever and again found utterance in philosophy, that 
creation is the result of a blind intelliMnce. The 
Demiourgos is conceived not as an evil power, but 
rather as a cosmical force which acts unwittingly. 
But, since he thus represents a mechanical wiD, 
controlling the spiritual life of which he has been 
the anconsoions vehicle, he becomes the tyrant 
from whose thraldom the soul craves deliverance. 

A singular feature of Gnosticism is the identifi- 
cation of this inferior God with the God of the 
OT. It is possible, as Bousset conjectures, that 
this identification was prior to Christianity, and 
was inspired by hostility to Judaism on the part 
of neighbouring peoples. But it seems more prob- 
able tliat we have here an exaggerated reflexmn 
of the attitude of the early Church. Christian 
thought from the beginning had been compelled 
to deny the validity of the Iaw, although its 

1 Hllgenleld, KetMAtguok, SSS. t48. tuioiMns mna wrh'f 
■ offiiprliiir of ehaoa ' 
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eUlB tp % Divinp origin nnd nnotion wm atill 
noknowlodged. In GnoBticism, the riddle which 
had perplexed SU Paul and the writer to the 
Hebrews waa eolved in the most drastic fashion. 
The God of the OT was regarded as diiferent from 
the God revealed by Jesus, and in some sense 
hostile to Him. He was not, as ttie Fathers were 
wont to assert, identified with Satan, but he was 
(dothed with inferior attributes and limited to the 
one task of blind creation. 

The fall of Sophia breaks up the perfect harmony 
of the Pleroma, and this cannot be restored until 
the lost light is recovered from the darkness. An 
iBon of supreme rank — the Soier or ChrUtiM — 
undertakes the work of deliverance. According to 
the Naassene hymn, this Divine being acts through- 
out on his own initiative, but elsewhere (e.g. Pisti$ 
Scphta, Ophites of Ireuwus) he is moved by the 
urgent prayer of Sophia. He comes down through 
the spheres of the Archons, taking on himself the 
forms of the spirits of each world as he descends. 
Arriving in the world of darkness, he gatliers to 
himself the scattered seeds of Divine tight, and 
finally re-ascends along with the rescued Sophia 
into tlie Pleroma. The figure of the Soter is itself 
anterior to Christianity and has many counter- 
parts in the Hellenistic cults. Its prototype may 
possibly be found in the Babylonian light-God 
MarduK, who descends unrecomiized to do battle 
with Tiftmat, the monster of Chaos. Further 
elements are borrowed from the myths of Attis, 
Osiris, and Mitlira, although all the definite 
features are blended together and resolved into 
one abstract conception. The grand characteristic 
of Christian Gnosticism is the identification of the 
mythical liedeemer with Christ, with whose history 
the pagan traditions are interwoven. But the Soter 
always remains distinct from the historical Jesus, 
who appears simply as a man of pre-eminent 
spiritual nature, united for a given time with the 
heavenly Rodeoiner. The union takes place either 
at his birth (Naassenes and Pistig Sophia)^ or w^hen 
he is twelve years old (Justinian sect), or, accord- 
ing to the usual view, on the occasion of his bap- 
tism. Before the crucifixion the Divine being, who 
is incapable of sufi'oring, smiarates himself from 
Jesus (cf. art. Dooetism). This distinction of the 
Soter and the historical Jesus is partly necessitated 
^ dnalistio theory; but it must be explained, 
in still greater measure, by the radically un- 
christian character of the whole movement. The 
Gnostio Redeemer had originally no oonnexion 
with Jesus. He was simidy an abstraoUou of 
features common to the my tliological Saviours, and 
tills abstract figure was combine artificially with 
the Jesus of history. It was on this account that 
Gnosticism was unable, in spite of all eflbrts, to 
establish any real identity between the Redeemer 
and Jesus. Before it could adapt itself to the 
Gnostio construction the Gospel history had to be 
revised throughout, with a loss of practically all 
the elements which gave it signifioanoe to Christian 
thought. 

The task of the Soter is twofold— to deliver the 
fallen Sophia, and to rescue the seeds of light which 
have become mingled with the darkness, owing to 
her fall. This doable activity is emphasised in 
some systems by a duplication of the iigure of the 
Soter, while in otliers the work of redemption is 
separated into two acts— the first of them in the 
period before creation, and the second at the 
advent of Jesus. The memption aooomplished by 
Jesus is not oonneoted with His death, which is 
transformed into a mere outburst of hostility on 
the part of the Demiotirgos. The real purpose of 
JesuB, or rather of the Soter who used Him os his 
instrument, was to communicate the hidden yvAc'it. 
By means of this knowledge, imparted by Jesns 


and preserved in the Gnostic trsiiumn. the higher 
natures were freed from their earthly bondage and 
restored to the kingdom of light. 

The ethical eyetevn of Gnosticism, like its sneou- 
lative construction, was grounded in the dnalistio 
hypothesia By this hyiuiUiesis the idea of morality, 
in the ordinaiy sense, was exclnded. All material 
conditions were regarded as necessarily evil, and 
the aim of the Gnostic was to rise above them into 
the purely spiritual Ufa To this struggle for 
deliverance from the bonda^ of matter ail moral 
endeavour was subordinated. As a oousequenoe, 
tlie Gnostic rule of conduct was liable to take 
either of two directions. ( 1 ) In most of the systems 
it is strongly ascetic in character. The soul is 
reanired to tree itself from earthly conditions by 
holding aloof from all sensual pleasures and reducing 
tho needs of the body to the barest minimum. A 
strict ascetic discipline is conjoined with the posses- 
sion of yp&eis as its necessary support and comple- 
ment. ( 2 ) But the same motives that dictate this 
ascetic morality lead as easily to the opposite ex- 
treme of libertinism. Spiritual natures are called 
on to assert their independence of the material 
world by indulging in its pleasures without re- 
straint. The libertine tendency is reinforced 
the identification of the God of the OT with the 
Demiourgos— the inferior and tyrannical God. It 
is assumed that the moral law as laid doom in 
the Decalogue is founded on his arbitrary will, 
and aims at the subjection of man's free spirit to 
the yoke of necessity. To defy the ordinances of 
the law, and thereby throw on all^iance to the 
inferior God, is a duty obligatoiy on the tme 
Gnostic. Carpoorates and liis son isidoms sought 
to establish the libertine theory of condnot on a 
regular philosophical basis. It was represented 
likewise by the Nioolaitans, and in a still more 
marked degree by the Cainitos, who applied their 
inverted standards of moral values to the char- 
acters of Scripture. Cain, Esau, Korah, and Judas 
were honour^ within this sect as the champions 
of spiritual freedom. How readily the one extreme 
could pass into the other is illustrated by the 
opposite attitude of kindred sects, such as the 
reratm and Sethians. 

7 . The Gnostic secte.— The diversity of the 
Gnostic systems, as portrayed in the writings 
of the Fathers, may in some measure be explained 
by Qontroversial motives. One of the strongest 
arguments against the heretical beliefs was their 
tendency to conflict with one another, and the 
Patristic writers take every means to emphaaiae 
the confusion. Local and superficial differences are 
made prominent; alternative forms of the same 
doctrine are set forth under specific names, as if 
they were held by separate schoola But, when we 
have allowed for this artificial sub-division, the 
variety of the sects is still bewildering. Gnosticism 
drew from so many sources and was so irrespon- 
sible in its methods of speculation that no uni- 
formity of belief was possible. 

The difficulty of tracing the affinities and rami- 
fications of the systems is all the greater because 
of our imoranoe of their historical development. 
For the leading Gnostic teachers we can ronghly 
assign dates between 130 and 190— the em of the 
Antonines ; but a large number of aohooTs cannot 
he oonneoted with any personalities, and bear no 
marks by which the period of their origin may he 
computed. In their fnndamental features these 
anonymous systems are pagan, and we may, there- 
fore, infer that they are of an early date— j^rhaps 
anterior to Christianity. But they have lieoome 
overlaid with Christian dements, and we cannot 
tell how or when they assumed their final form. 
The most accurate dating of the systems, however, 
woold carry ns only a IRtle way. Daring all the 
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hiitc^ of GnoBtioiam there iieeine to have been a 
oontiiiiial procem of borroi»ing and adaptation and 
revision. An arrangement of the sects in liistorical 
order would iie largely deceptivot for the move* 
ment in its most developed stages was constantly 
reverting to ideas of a primitive stamp. 

AttampU to classify the eyetema were beran even In Fslrlstlo 
ttmee. They were Kroupod by Cement of Alexandria according 
to their ethical tondenuy, as aecetic and libertine ; by Theodoret 
oooording to their siieculatlve character, ae monietlo and duol- 
istlc. It M evident that no true elamification can be arrived at 
by either of these standards. Among the many modem eoholars 
who have tried to group the systems, the following msy be 
mentioned, (a) Nesnder laid strees on the relation of Qnoeti- 
oism to Judaism, and distingulehed between the friendly and 
hostile schools, (h) Baur applied this test in a more idlentilio 
fsHhiun and dividurl the sects according to their prevailing 
Jewish, pagan, or Ohristlan character, (e) Gleseler sought to 
determine the countries In which they originated— Egypt, Syria, 
or Asia Minor, (d) Upelus oliio adopted the geogikphicai 
division, but Wes content to moke it more genentJ and to 
recognise two great Gnostic schools — the ^rlon sad the 
Alexandrian. 

These mupingsare all unsatisfactory, since they 
fail to talce account of that intermingling of diverse 
^pes of religion which belongs to the essence of 
Gnosticism as a syncretistio creed. Perhaps the 
most convenient classification is that which is 
now usually adopted, and which distinguishes the 
anonymous systems from those associated with a 
definite founder or teacher. The distinction is at 
best a rough one, and is open to at least two serious 
objections. (1) The ascription of a system to a 
given founds! is often accidental, ana is due to 
nothing else tlian the existence of some well-known 
work in which its doctrine was expounded. (2) The 
Fathers were anxious, wherever possible, to con- 
nect each heretical sect with a prominent name ; 
thus in many cases their references to a founder 
are purely conjectural. But, with tliese reserva- 
tions, the grouping may be accepted, and serves to 
bring out a real and important distinction. The 
anonymous systems may fairly be held to repre- 
sent the more primitive Gnosticism, which grew 
up more or less sxiontaneously out of the pagan 
oults and had only a superficial relation to 
Christianity. When a system bears the name of 
a definite twher, we can regard it as a oompara- 
tivcly late product, based on philosophical reflexion 
and more dosely allied to Christian thought.^ 

(a) The anonymous systems are brought together, 
in the controversial writings, under the general 
head of Ophitism, They comprise, besides the 
Ophites proper, the Naassenes, Peratce, Sothians, 
Cainites, Andiontics, Severians, Barbelo-Gnostics, 
JustinianB, Nicolaitsns, Docetse, and other more 
obscure sects. The figure of the aer{)6nt, to which 
the name refers, seems originally to have had a 
cosmolopcal significance; but in various Hellen- 
istic cults it had come to symbolize the world- 
soul, or eternity, or the Divine redeeming power. 
Its import for religious thought was enhanced by 
the Biblical stories of the serpent in Eden and 
the brazen seriient in the wilderness. Among the 
Ophite sects the serpent was a favourite symbol, 
typifying sometimes a beneficent, sometimes a hos- 
tile, power. But the term ‘Ophitism,* although 
convenient, carries with it no definition of the sys- 
tems. ^ From some of them the serpent-symbolism 
is entirely alisent, and in none can it be regarded 
as central and characteristic. 

The Ophite or anonymous group of sects is 
marked by certain broad fundamental features. 
All the systems included in the group are rela- 

1 De Fijs boldi, however, that towards the beginning of the 
Srd oent. the irreai schools diminished in imporunce and fiave 
place to a multitude of minor sects. In proof of this he urges 
(a) the proniinenoe given to the anonymous Gnostics by Hippo- 
!ytaB,(5> the ofllnitlesof the PiHi» Sophia and the Boon <{r 
(late works) with Borbelo-Gnosticism, and (e) the anonymous 
character of the sects opposed by Plotinus. Rut the evidenoe 
atmaors to point to nothing more than a vigorous survival of the 
oonier sscti otoiigslde of m later. 


tively simple in structure, and have affinities witb 
mythology ratlier than with Christian or philo- 
sophical speculation. The .dSonio scheme, as we 
find it in later Gnosticism, is undeveloped or alto- 
gether wanting. The Godhead is conceived under 
tlie form of a Triad — the Supreme unknoum Father, 
whose essence is light, and, associated with Him, 
the Mother and the ^n. Other Divine beings 
have their place in the Pleroma, but the Triad 
appears so constantly that we cannot but feel that 
orimnally it was complete in itself. Beneath the 
hitler world are the seven planetary powers — ^half 
gods, half demons — and at tneir head stands lalda- 
baoth, who is identified with tlie God of the OT. 
He and the other six are throned above the lower 
world, which they have created out of the darkness, 
and in which the faUen particles of heavenly light 
have become imprisoned. The aim of the yv&ait is 
to enable these spiritual natures to free themselveB 
and re-ascAud to their native world. 

As a typical example of Ophitism, the * Gnostic* system de- 
scribed by Irenwus (odv. J/onr. t 30) may be reproduced in 
outline. It etarts from the conception of a Supreme Being, 
‘the First Man,' from whom proceeds his son, * Son of Hon* or 
'Second Man.* Along with those two there exiete a third and 
female principle, * the Holy Ghost* Illuminated by the first 
and the Second Man, the produoee another male principle, 
'Christ.' But the overflow of the light communicated to her 
causes her oleo to produce the mole-female Sophia or Prunleus, 
who sinks into the depth and assumes a body. The heavene ore 
formed out of her body os the struggles to rue, and, flnall)', she 
raises herself to her Mother. Meanwhile, however, she ipves 
birth to a eon, laldabooth, who begets sons in his turn, and thus 
there orlees the Hebdomad, or group of seven planetary powers, 
laldabooth, opposed by his sons, begets from the lowest matter 
another eon, Nous, who le formed like a eerpent ; and by him he 
is led to believe himself the Supreme God. But hie Mother 
reveole to him the existence of the true God, and, in order to 
distract the attention of the other six powers, he unites wiUi 
Uiem In creating man. The man ihne formed is at first Inert 
and ehapelesB, but laldabooth breathes Into him the breath of 
life, ana thereby empties himself of his power, while man is 
inspired uith the knowledge of the Supreme God. The wiatli 
of laldabooth is kindled, and he endeavours to keep man in 
ignorance and subject him to his own ordinances : but man, on 
the Impulse of Pruiiicue, troiisgreBsee the will of the tyrant, and 
is driven by him out of paradise. Henceforward the malign 
influenoe of laldabooth moves through human history; but 
Prunious has pity on man, and the prenthete whom she sends in 
a constant succession keep alive in him the knowledge of the 
light. Finally, at her prayer, her Mother requests of the 
Supreme God that Chriw ehould oorae to the help of man. 
Descending through the seven planetary spheres, he unites 
himself at ^eBaptUm, with Jeeua, the son of Mary, and through 
him proclaims the unknown Fhther. Isldahooth and his sons 
bring about the oruoiflxion of Jesus, hut Christ and Sophia 
osoend to the higher world. The orucifled Jesus is raised In a 
spiritual body, and for eighteen months reveals the myeteriee 
of Gnosis to his disciples. Then he is exalted to heaven, where 
Christ sits at the right hand of laldabooth, drawing to Himself 
oil souls which possess the epiritnal nature. The oonsumma- 
tion Is effected when all the lost light is gathered together and 
restored to the higher world. 

This example will illustrate the character of the 
Ophite systems^ and a few brief notices will sulfice 
for the others. The Justinian my thus bears a 
marked resemblance to that which has been out- 
lined, except that it reverses the part assigned to 
two of the chief figures. The female principle 
Kdem (corresponding to Prunicus or Sophia) is 
the hostile agency who seeks to thwart the bene- 
ficent influence of the creator Elohim. The r61e of 
Saviour is enacted by the angel Baruch. He en- 
lightens a series of elect spints (pagan as well as 
Hebrew) before he brings the final revelation to 
Jesus. 

The Naassens sect appears to represent a highly 
primitive type of Gnosticism, the pa^n features 
of wliich are thinly veiled by transfemng to Jesus 
the attributes of the Soter. So for as we can 
gather from the confused account of HipTOlytus 
{Refut. V. 2-6), the Naassenes assumed al^mal 
Bemg (First Man), in whom the whole universe 
(including the material world) potentially exists. 
His nature is threefold— material, psychical, and 
pneumatic — and the world-process consists in the 
segregation of these three prindplei. By the work 
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of oreation the Divine Being purifies Himself of the 
material and pi^chical natures, in order to attain 
to His true life as absolute Spirit. In man, as in 
the First Man, the three natures are unit^, and 
require likewise to be separated. The process 
whereby the spirit in man may be set free from 
the alien elements adhering to it is revealed by 
the Saviour Jesua (In the Naassene hymn pre- 
served by Hippolytus we have an authentic docu- 
ment of the highest value for the study of earlier 
Gnosticism.) 

Closely related to the Kaassenes were the Perafa, 
Their name most probably points to an origin in 
the Euphrates valley, although it was explained 
by themselves as signifying that they had passed 
across the ^If of the transient and phenomenal. 
Like the Naassenes, they taught the doctrine of 
a tripartite being who had proceeded from the 
eternal Father. The Saviour was endued with 
the three natures, in virtue of which he carried 
out the work of separation alike in the cosmic 
realm and in the world of men. 

The Sethians took their stand on the Persian 
dualism, and may originally have been a Zoroas- 
trian^ sect. But along with the two opposing 
principles of Light and Darkness they allowed 
room for a mediating principle, the Spirit, con- 
ceived as a subtle odour difiiising itself through 
all things. Sparks of tiie heavemy light become 
intermingled with the darkness, and strive to free 
themselves with tiie aid of the Spirit. Their de- 
liverance is at last eflccted by the Logos, to whom 
they are drawn like grains of iron to a magnet, 
escaping from the fetters of the body and the rule 
of the inferior God. 

The so-called Docetes conceived of the Primal 
Being as a seed, infinitely small and yet contain- 
ing in itself infinite potentialities. There proceed 
from Him three root-seons, which, in their turn, 
give rise to others; and these, in their totality, 
constitute the world of light. The light shines 
down on chaos, and produces the souls of all species 
of living bein» From the reflexion of the Logos 
arises the God of creation, who forms bodies in 
which He imprisons the souls bom of the light. 
The souls ini^ate from one to another of these 
bodies, until the Saviour descends and frees them 
from Uie circle of re-birth. 

The Barbelo^ Gnostics assumed an unknown 
Father, with whom is associated a female prin- 
ciple, Barbelo. A succession of ifCous, in pairs of 
male and female, comes into being ; but one of the 
iEons, Sophia or Prunicus, is without a consort, 
and, in ho^of finding one, leaps out of the Pleroma, 
where she produces the God of creation, who be- 
lieves himself to be the sole God. Irenmus* account 
of the sect, which at this point breaks off, is of 
special interest, since there can be little doubt that 
the Coptic writings {Pistis Sophia^ etc.) present a 
variety of the Barbelo-Gnoris. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that Irenseus derived his acoount from the 
recently-recovered Gospel of Mary, 

(fr) From the various systems of anonymous Gnos- 
ticism we now tnm to those which are connected 
with the names of definite teachers. In the view 
of Uie Fathers, these are attaohed to one another 
by a regular geueidogy s and, while this may be 
doubted, the systems m question seem to reflect 
the main development of Gnosticism in its alliance 
with Christianity. 

The name of Simon Maaus is uniformly placed at 
the beginning of the series. This may be pa^y 
due to the fact that Justin Martyr, the earliest 
heresiologist, was himself a native of Samaria, and 
would be particularly interested in the Simonian 
sect. But the figure of Simon, although obscured 

S f legend, seems to be historical, ana the naira- 
ve ui the Book of Acts may embody a reminis- 


cence of hb efforts to ally Chrbtianity with the 
mcretbtic movement. Tradition makes him a 
Oisciple of Dositheos, and from this we may infer 
that he was a leader in the Dosithean sect, which 
seems to have existed in Samaria from about the 
,time of the Maccabees. According to J ustin {Apol, 
'i 26, 66, Trypho, 120), he was honoured as the 
highest God, ana hb companion Helena as the 
Divine creative Thought (Irvoca). If thb notice 
can be accepted, lie must himself have come to 
occupy the centre of the system which b known 
hy hb name. The treatise entitled the * Air^^ao’if 
Mc7d\v, which b quoted by Hippolytus and attri- 
buted by him to Simon (vi. 6), was more likely 
an anonymous document of the Simonian sect. In 
the Simonian doctrine — ^which converges on the 
deliverance of the fallen Helena — there b little 
trace of Christbn influence ; and this is likewise 
true of tlie teaching of Menander^ who, accord- 
ing to IreniBUB and Justin, was Simon’s fellow- 
countryman and disciple. A livelier interest in 
Ciirbtianity begins to manifest itself in Csrinikus 
iq.v,), towards the end of the 1st century. He 
^pears to have been the first to promulgate the 
Gnostic conception of Jesns as a man of pure 
spiritual nature, temporarily united with the 
heavenly Savionr. Satomifos, the disciple of 
Menander, taught that the Supreme God created 
the world of angels, by seven of whom, with the 
God of the Jews at their head, the world was 
formed. They made man according to an image 
reflected from Uie Supreme God, who afterwards, 
in pity, bestowed on their creature a spark of 
Divine life. The Saviour descended for me sake 
of rescuing man from the oppression of the inferior 
powers, and was Himself a man only in appearance. 
»atomilos is important as the link between a more 
primitive Gnosticism and the elaborate siieculations 
of Basiltdes and Valentinus; but prior to these 
speculations, and in the same country of Egypt, 
there appeared the remarkable system of Carpo^ 
crates, in thb system, which reflects a Chrbti- 
anity strongly influenced Plato, the antinoniian 
ideas of Gnosticbm are most fully developed. Good 
and evil are resolved into merely arbilraiy com- 
mandments, imposed on man by the tyranny of the 
world-rulers. Freedom from these oppressors b 
given through Jesus. A man like others, but of 
exceptional purity of soul. He remembered what 
He had seen in the higher world, and received 
power from above to escape from the world-rulers. 
All souls that follow the path marked out by Him 
are endowed with the same power, and may even 
rise snporior to Jesns. In order that they may 
pass through every phase of experience in their 
ascent to God, departs souls must undergo a series 
of re-incamations ; but the stronger soub are able 
in their lifetime to traverse all experiences, and so 
free themselves at once from the bondage of the 
lower law. 

The teaching of the two great masters of Gnos- 
ticism forms a large and complex subject by iteelf, 
and is dbeussed m siieoial articles (see Basilidbs 
and Valbntikus). In the case of both of them 
the doctrine of the founder has to be carefully 
distingubhed from that of hb sdiool. The nature 
of the original systems has been much debated ; 
but, BO far as we can gather from the scanty quota- 
tions, they had many points of affinity with the 
more primitive Gnosis— Basilides connecting him- 
self with Satomilos, and Valentinus with the 
Ophite sects. Ireneeus’ account of Basilides is 
probably much nearer to the original tlian that of 
Hippolytus, but itself represents a later doctrine, 
in which an attempt b made to mitigate the un- 
comprombing dualism of the earlier teaching. The 
theory that Uie Basilideaa doctrine as set forth by 
Hippolytus b based on a * mystification ’ has now 
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bean genarallv abandoned. Not only is the sjrstem 
too profound and original to be the work of a 
oaaual forger, bnt it agrees in not a few important 
details with the teaching described by Iremeus, and 
may well reflect a further development of that 
teaching in its progress towards pare monism., 
From tiie account in Hippolytua, too, wo are* 
enabled to understand why tlie liasilidean in- 
fluence oeaaed to play a part in the later history of 
Gnosticisiu. The cardinal Gnostic positions iiad 
lieeii gradually abandoned by the disciples of 
Basiiidos, and 'his Gnosis merged itself at last in 
the ordinary philosophical siieculations of the age. 

The Valetilinian movement, on the other hand, 
s’hile it freely admitted the philosophical element, 
never coaserl to be faithful to tlie distinctive Gnostic 
ideas, and drew into itself practically the whole 
stream of later Gnosticism. llipiKilytiis recognises 
two separate Valentinian schools — the Italic or 
W'estem, and the Anatolic. To the Eastern school 
he assigns Theodotus and Bordesanes ; to the 
Western, Ptolernnsus, Heraedeon, and Marcus. But 
the points of diflbronce on which be insists appear 
somewhat arbitrary and superflcial ; and perhaps 
we arrive at a truer division when we conclude that 
Gnosticism, under the Valentinian influence, pro- 
ceeded in three main directions. (1) Tlie mytho- 
logical and ritual elements were exaggerated — as in 
the Marcosian system, with its intricate machinery 
of symbolism, and mystical letters and numbers. 
Gnosticism in this phase of its development was 
ultimately absorbed in the magical and cabalistic 
lore of the later centuries. (2) The H|ieculative 
tendency became predominant. Although the 
mythological scheme was retained and even ampli- 
fiA, it was subjected to a process of allegory. The 
history of the ^ons was construed as a theory of 
the unfolding of the Divine conscionsness. Ideas 
borrowed from Plato were interwoven with the 
mythical data, and served, in great measure, to 
disfpiise their real character. (3) The Gnostic 
beliefs were assimilated more closely with those of 
the ortluidox Church. By so aaapting itself. 
Gnosticism vastly enhanced the Bucoess of its pro- 
paganda, and eontinne<i to survive, even when its 
day was tinishod, in heretical Christian sects. Of 
this phase of the movement the outstaudingexample 
is Marcion (a. v. ). That he is lem timately reckoned 
among the Gnostics must be admitted, not only in 
view of his undoubted dependence on the Gnostic 
teacher Cerdon, but because of the distinction which 
he drew lietween the Supreme God {jiyaBbs 0€&t) and 
the Creator, and liis consequent rejection of the 
OT. But the ground-work of his theology woe 
Pauline ; and it was mainly in the interest of an 
exaggerated Paulinism that he accepted the Gnostic 
positions. It is proliahle that a similar judgment 
must be passed on Bardesanes, the last of the great 
Gnostic teachers (a.d. 154-240). The true charac- 
ter of his system is hard to recover from the con- 
tradictory records ; hut the judgment of Eusebius 
may be accepted that he was at iirst a disciple of 
Valentinus, and then turned to Christianity without 
completely abandoning his former errors (cf. the 
discussion by Haase, Aur bardeaanischan Gnosis). 
Unlike Marcion, he seems to have held fast to the 
oonception of one all-creating God ; but he com- 
bined the Christian position with ideas of an 
Astrological nature taken over from Gnosticism. 
Whether the hymns preserved in the Acts of 
Thomas can be asorilied to Bardesanes is doubtful. 
It has been clearly proved, by the investigations of 
PreuBchen and Roitsenstein, that they are adapted 
throughout from pre-Christian sources ; and the 
work of Bardesanes, if he had a part in them at dUi, 
can have been little more than editorial. 

8. Reaultf of the movement.— Prom a very early 
time the danger that threatened Christianity from 


the eide of Gnosticism became apparent, and in tlie 
NT itself we meet with a polemic which was aJiuost 
certainly directed against incipient phases of the 
movement. The false teachers who are oondeiii ned 
in Colossians seem to belong to a variety of Jewish 
Gnosticism. The heresies contemplated in the Pas- 
toral Epistles and in the messages to the Churches 
in Revelation are even more evidently of a Gnostic 
type. The Fourth Gospel rests upon the thesis 
tliat Hhe Word was made flesh* ; and, in view of 
the close relation between the Gospel and the Ist 
Epistle of John, there can be little doubt that the 
writer is op}K>sing some form of Gnostic docetisni. 
It is the peculiarity of the Fourth Gospel that its 
underlying polemic against the Gnostic teaching 
is combined with a certain sympathy. We are 
enabled to understand how, in spil^e of misgivings, 
the Church was led to compromise with the hereti- 
cal movement, and so to encourage the attempt at 
an alliance. In the opening decades of the 2nd 
cent, the alliance had oeoome imminent, and the 
Church was fully awakened to its danger. The 
letters of Ignatms are marked by the sharpest 
antagonism to the new doctrines ; and ail through 
the century this conflict with Gnosticism is the 
dominant interest in the tlieologioal life of the 
Church. The objections most frequently urged 
against the heresy are (1) its hostile attitude to the 
OT ; (2) its doctrine of a higher God who is other 
than the Creator ; (3) its dooetic view of the Person 
of Christ; (4) its ethical teaching, ascetic or 
libertine ; and (5) its denial of the Resurrection. 
These, however, were only the particular errors on 
whicli the ecclesiastical writers laid hold for the 
purpose of controversy ; and beneath all else was 
the sense that the very existence of the Church 
was imperilled. Unless it closed the door on the 
heretical teaching, Christianity would be dragged 
into the vortex of contemporary syncretism, and 
would disappear as a seiiarate religion. 

The struggle to overcome Gnosticism was fraught 
with momentous conseauences. (a) It led to a 
strengthening of the Catnolic idea. As against the 
alien sects, which were always breaking up into 
new sub-divisions, the Church took its stand on its 
universality; and by the strict enforcement of 
uniformity in creed and worship it sought to make 
its catholic character more fully manifest. (5) It 
hastened the development of the episcopal form of 
government. The letters of Ignatius illustrate in 
the dearest manner how the rise of the heretical 
sects enhanced the position and importance of the 
bishop. He was at once the representative of the 
true Catholic tradition, and the centre around 
whidi the Church oould rally, in the face of dis- 
ruptive influences, (e) It maao necessary a regula 
an authoritative standard of belief whereby 
ail innovations could be tested. Out of this rule 
of faith, with its brief summary of the cardinal 
doctrines, arose the great creeds of succeeding 
times, (d) It contributed, more tlian any other 
cause, to the formation of the canon of tne NT. 
The Gnostic sects were prolific in forged literature, 
which presented tlieir own teachings under the 
sanction of consecrated names. To guard against 
this evil, and at the same time to Mfine its own 
position more clearly, the Church was compelled 
to sift and collect tiie genuine documents of the 
primitive age. (e) It secured for the OT its per- 
manent plara OB a sacred book. The causes whioh 
led the Gnostic thinkers to reject the Jewish Sorip- 
tures were operative within the Church itself; and 
in course of time would have brought about the 
same result. It was the conflict with Gnosticism 
which prepared the way for a truer appreciation of 
the OT. The Scriptures of the old religion were 
adopted by the new, to the enrichment of its 
Bpiritnal heritage. 
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The chief reBnite of Qnoaticinn were thus eonse- 
qimt on the reaction against it ; but it made its 
mfluence felt, in a more positive manner, on Uie 
development of the Christian religion. It could 
not have diffused itself so widely over the world of 
the first two centnries unless it had answered to 
some real need of the time, and Christianity was 
able to conquer it only by the partial adoption of 
many of its aims and interests. In the following 
directions, more especially, we can discern a 
Gnostic influence modifying the life and thought 
of the Church, (a) The tendency to asceticism 
was strengthened. It is true that the Christian 
monks of the 8rd and subsequent centuries no 
longer appealed to Gnostic doctrine: but their 
contempt of the world was nothing, in the last re- 
sort, but a survival of the earlier dualism, {b) The 
sacramental idea of relimon was more firmly estab- 
lished. Gnosticism had laid hold of the popular 
imajanation by its claim to a secret praxis, which 
was itself sufficient to ensure all spiritual blessings. 
In place of the heretical ritual the Church now 
offered its own. The efficacy of the Christian faith 
was more and more identified with the value of 
the sacraments, (c) A mystical strain, originally 
foreign to it, was introduced into Christian thought. 
Alrea^ in the Fourth Gospel we have the example 
of a Christian writer otherwise opposed to Gnos- 
ticism, who was powerfully attracm by the mysti- 
cal element in its speculationa The influence 
exerted by the Fourth Gospel was reinforced, in 
the course of the following century, by further 
contact with the Gnostic type of religion, until 
mysticism had worked itself into the very sub- 
stance of Christianity. Here, perhaps, we can 
discern the most enduring of all the efibots that are 
traceable to the Gnostic movement, (d) An im- 
petus was given to theological research in almost 
all its branches. The Gnostic teachers were men 
of philosophical culture, and their free attitude to 
Christian tradition prompted them to investiga- 
tions from which the more orthodox writers held 
back. In the letter of Ptolemseus to Flora (pre- 
served by Epiphanius) we find the earliest attempt 
at Biblical criticism. The commentaries of Hera- 
cleon laid the foundations of exegesis, and afforded 
many hints to Origen. Marcion was the first to 
institute a NT canon — ^unwittingly suggesting to 
the Church its most potent weapon against Gnos- 
ticism. In the domain of theology proper, the 
Gnostics supplied an impulse which can hardly be 
over-rated ; and among their other contributions 
may be reckoned tlie Christian hymn. Their litera- 
ture abounded in hymns, many of them of great 
beauty, and these were taken over in not a few 
cases and adapted to the service of the Church. 
The recently discovered Od^ of Solomon are pos- 
sil^ an instance of such adaptation. 

Tnat the Church was compelled to set itself in 
uncompromising antagonism to the Gnostic move- 
ment was in many ways a misfortune. Not only 
was it thus deprive of influences that would have 
proved helpful, but it suffered a partial arrest of 
development. The extravagance of Gnosticism 
was only the other side of that freedom which was 
the birthright of Christianity, and which breathes 
through the NT like a living air. To check the 
inroami of Gnosticism the Church had to prohibit 
freedom. Dogma was made rigid ; the idea of new 
revelation was forbidden : ecclesiastical government 
became official and oppressive. The contrast be- 
tween the 8rd and 4th centuries and the primitive 
period affords us a measure of the loss which the 
Church sustoined by its triumph over heresy. 
Nevertheless the victory, at whatever cost, was 
necessary. Gnosticism, assc^iated though it was 
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its hold on the world allying itself with a new 
and vital faith. The whole history of the move- 
ment is a demonstration that such an alliance was 
impossible. In the Gnostic systems the Christian 
ideas were hopelessly buried under a dbbris of 
mythology ; the Christian morality was sacrificed 
or perverted ; the historical facts of the Gospel 
were eliminate. Christianity stood for an entirely 
new conception of religion, and could not develop, 
according to the law of its own nature, unless it 
broke loose from the insidious forces which would 
have anchored it to a bygone world. By its victory 
over Gnosticism the Church won its independence, 
and turned its face definitely towards the future. 

p. The sources.— -The often repeated statement 
that we know the Gnostics only from their adver- 
saries can now be regarded as no more than partially 
true. Several extensive treatises in the Coptic 
language have been recovered which undoubtedly 
are genuine products of Gnosticism, although thqy 
reflect a late and decadent form of the movement. 
Three of these writing are still in process of edit- 
ing, vis. the Goapel of Mary^ the Apocryplum Jo- 
Aanais, and the Sophia Jeou Chriati, They will 
Mpear in due coarse as the 2nd vol. of * Koptisch- 
Cfnostische Schriften,* ed. C. Schmidt. The other 
works comprise (1) the Pistia Sophia ; (2) the two 
Booka of Jed ; (3) a fn^mentary work of unknown 
title and orii^ (Schmidt’s ed. of these writings is 
of classical value). The Piatia Sophia was appar- 
ently written in Egypt towards the close of the 
3rd cent., and in its existing form is a translation 
from the Greek. It consists of two parts, originally 
separate, and the title of ^Pistis Sophia’ applies 
strictly to only the let port (books 1-3). Many 
scholars have assigned it to the Valentinian sect, 
but its affinities seem to be rather with the Barbelo- 
Gnosticiam described by Irenmus (L 29). This is 
true likewise of the Booka of «/sd, which bear a 
close relation to the Piatia Sophia^ and are mainly 
concerned with the ritual practices of the sect. 

Apart from the Coptic writinn, a large number 
of fragments, preserved by the Fathers, are to be 
ranked as original sources. Of siieoial value are 
(1) the letter of Ftolemmns to Flora; (2) the 
Eoaerpta Theodoti^ a series of extracts, contained 
in the Stromata of Clement of Alexandria, from 
the writings of one of the leading disciples of 
Valentinus ; (3) the Naassene hymn ; and (4) the 
hymns in the Acta of Thomaa, Probably the con- 
troversial writings embody a great number of 
direct citations, but these are so entangled with 
Bummaiized statements that they cannot be de- 
tached with any certainty. 

For our main knowledge of the Gnostic teaching 
we have still to rely on the Christian polemictu 
treatises. In the employment of these we have to 
make allowance not only for a controversial bias, 
but for a frequent lack of real understanding and 
adequate information. The earliest work written 
with the express purpose of counteracting Gnosti- 
cism was the Syntetgma of Justin, now lost. On 
this writing the subsequent controversialists seem 
to have been largely dependent, although they 
supplemented its data by a farther research (not 
always, perhaps, of a first-hand nature) into the 
Gnostic teaohmgs. The great work of Iremeus, 
adv. Haareaea (IXryxot sal Aaarporii rflt }p€vd<a96/iov 
TrdvffMf), is preserved in a Latin translation, and 
untU recent times was the chief store-house of 
knowledge on all subjects connected with Gnosti- 
cism. In 1842 a work was discovered which was at 
first ascribed to Origen, but has now been identified 
with the sard TatrQp aUdaevp tXtyxot of Hippolytus. 
This work oontribntedf an immense amount of fresli 
material, and is especially rich in data cpnceming 
the Ophite sects. For many years Hippoly tus was 
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ftocepted vithont queBtion as the boHiB of all study 
of GnoBticism ; the estimate of him then passed to 
the other extreme, and his information was at- 
tributed to secondary or even to forged and garbled 
sources. Later investigation, however, has tended 
to re-establish his authority* So far as may be* 

& d, ho brought little critical discernment to 
on his material; but much of it is of the 
highest value, and must have been derived from 
first-hand documents. Irenieus and Hippolvtus 
are the two chief Patristic witnesses; the others 
do little more than repeat their evidence, with 
occasional additions. Epiphanius, Philaster, and 
the psoudo-Tertullian seem to have drawn for the 
most part on the lost Syntagma of Hippolytus— a 
shorter work which preceded the lar^r one, and 
which was dependent mainly on Irenmus. Clement 
of Alexandria and Ovigen deal incidentally with 
the subject of Gnosticism. Of all the feathers 
they were the best fitted to treat it intellwntly 
and lympathetioally ; and their notes are always 
of value. But no systematic account has come to 
us from their hands. 


LiTiRATnsi.— Of the older worki miy be mentioned: A 
Neander, (Senst, Snlwitkelma dor wrn^nMngnMt. SynUm, 
Berlin, 1818 ; P. C. Banr, Die ekrittL Ontaii in Anrgaehiehtt, 
Bnlinekehtng, TSbtngen. 1886 ; R. A. Upslus, Dir Onatti^ 
iimui, Leipiolg, 1800; H. L. Maniel, TJu GnoiUi Biruia, 
London, 1876 ; A HUgetifeld, Kitargoeh. da (IrtiKriiiUntuini 
(followiim on s Ions leriee of previoui wrltlngiX Leipng, 1884 ; 
C. W. King, Tki VfUitiatand, tlair Rfmai^ London, 1887 ; 
B. AmdUnean, Bmi turli gnoiiiMmtie igyp.t Fsrli, 1887. The 
following may be singled out as among the most noteworthy of 
the later contributions: A. B. Brooke, The Fngnmii if 
Biradmm,nnriy edited from tk$ MSS^ Cambridge, 1801 (mTS 
I, i) ; A Hamack. DogmengneKX SVelburg, 1894-07 (Kng. tr., 
London, 1804-09) ; w. Aas, Zur Inraginaeh dan Unprungda 
€ffiMtinimM,Lelpilg,1897i«Tfrx^^ M. Priedliinder, Zler 
vorehriiU, juk OnotBcimui, OSttIngen, 1896 ; G. R. S. Mead, 
Pragmenti if a Faiik Pomotfen, London, 1900 (rerisiMl ed. 
1900); R. UechtenhaiL Dii Ofenbnrung inn Qnotiiiimut, 
Gdttingen, 1001 : ” " * 
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Eauptproblmi der G^neeie, QOtUni^ii, 1911 ; P. Haase, Zw 
SordeiantMAefi Gnoiiit Uipsig, 1910 {•^Tlf zxxir. 4); R. 
Reltsenstein, Pmmandm, ijeipsig, 1004, Die Aeiknitf. ifyi- 
Uritnriligienin, Leipsig, 1010 ; A Dieterich, Bim MUhW' 
lUurgii^, bfIMrilg, 1010; J. Watson, TAe PAuosflfAieaf Basis 
qf BefWftm/ffiuiow, 1907, pp. 848.800. E. F. SCOTT. 


GOBARDHAN (Skr. ganardha^f 'nourisher 
of kine’).-.A saored hill and place of pilgrimage 
in the Muttra (Mathura) District, United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh ; lat. 27* 30' N., long. 77* 28' £. 
The hill, which is j^ssibly the Erarasa of Ptolemy 
(Mc(Mndle, Ancient India as deeeribed by Ptolemy^ 
liondon, 1885, p. 120), is, according to Hindu legend, 
a fragment of the Himalayan range, which was 
being carried by Hanumftn, the monkey-^, ally 
of ll&nia, to ala him in forming a bridge trom the 
extremity of the Indian p^insnla to Ceylon, when 
he was engaged in war with the demon R&vima, 
who had abducted his spouse, Sltfl. In pwing 
Gobardhan he made a false step, and a portion oi 
the mountain, falling, formed the present sacred 
hill. When Kjr^na was manifested at this place, 
the people were accustomed to worship Indra by 
circumambulating the hill ; but they abandoned 
his onltuB for that of the new divinity. Indra was 
wroth, and, summoning the clouds from the four 


a uarters of the heavens, directed them to pour a 
eluge of water on the place. The inhamtants 
were in danger of being swept away, when I^na 
uprooted the hill from its tMtse, supported it on 
the tip of his finger, and oallod his worshippers to 
take refnge beneath it There they remained 
secure for seven days and iiightB, until, India find- 
ing his action fruitless, the heavens cleared and 
the people stepped out from under Gobaidhan, 
which quietly restored to its original site. 
Indra, being defeatira, accepted the new god and 
worshipped him (Growso, p. 60). The legend 
probably indicates a conflict between the Vai^navite 
cultus and the worship of the Vedic goda In tlie 
modem pictorial representations of the miracle the 
hill is shown as an isolated, solitary peak, which is 
as unlike the reality as possible. Hindus at the 
present day usually call it Girirdfd^ 'royal hill’; 
hut in earlier literature it is known as AnnakUt&t 
'peak of com.’ There u a firm belief in the 
neighbourhood that, as the waters of the JumnA 
are yearly decreasing in volume, so too the sacred 
hill IB yearly diminiming in height. 

The most important temples at Gobardhan are, 
(1) that dedicated to Kf^na as Gokuln&th, ' lord of 
Gokui’ ( 9 .V.), the image being brought over from 
that pme on the occasion of the festival ; (2) the 
temple of Harideva, Hari being one of the titles 
of Vi^nu. This temple was erected during the 
tolerant reign of AkW, about A.D. 1560, by a 
prince of Amber, on a site previously oconpied by 
a succession of humbler fanes. 


*lt eoniiitf,' Mya Oroww (p. S04X 'of s nsvs 66 ft. in leogth 
and 20 ft brood, leading to 0 ohoir 20 ft. rquore, with 0 loc. 
rorium of about the nme dlmeniioni beyond. The nova bos 
four openings on either side, of which three hove arched headi, 
while the fourth, nearest the door, is covered by a square 
architrave supported by Hindu brackets. There are cler«stoi 7 
windows above, and the height is about 80 ft. to the oomioe, 
which is decorated at intervals with large prelecting beads of 
elephants and sea monsters. . . . The oonstructlon is extremely 
mmve, and even the exterior is still solemn and imposingi 
though the two towers which originally crowned the choir and 
■acrariom ware long ago levelled with the roof of the nave.' 


Close to this temple is the sacred tank known as 
MAnasI GangA, the 'Ganges* supposed to have 
been called mto existence by the mere action of 
the Divine will {mdnasa). On one side of it are 
two stately cenotaphs {enbattri) dedicated to the 
memory of BAjAs Bandhir Singh and Ualadeva 
Singh of the Jat dynasty of Bharatpui, who died 
in 1823 and 1825 respectively. A mile or so from 
the town is a third cenotaph in honour of Sflraj 
Mai, founder of the family, who died in 1764. 
Close to the hill stands the village of Anyor, where 
are annually celebrated the OinrdjpUjdt or adora- 
tion of the sacred hill, and the Annaki^t or com- 
memoration of Kona’s sacrifice. Like most sacred 
places in N. India, Gobardhan seems to have been 
the scene of Buddhist worship. Outside the village 
stands a large statue of Bnddna, with an insoription 
of the Indo-Scythian period. 


LnsBAma— F. S. GtowanrMiUhwa^aDUtrid MemoUrt 
AIUhabMl, 1888, p. 200 ff.; W. H. Sleemaa, BambUi ana 
ed. V. A. Smith, London, 1893, 11 . i.S.; A 
PAhrer, Bmwimtal AnUguiUet and /nioripBlofif, Nurth^Wm 
Frovineit and OndA, AUahabed, 1891 , p. 100 f. : A Cunningham, 
Amhaologieal RiporU, xx. 4k W. CBOOKK 
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PhlloiophicaL— See Theism. 

Primitive and Savage (A. Lano)» p. 243. • 

Arabian, pre-Islftnuc (D. S. Maroououth), 1 
p. 247. ' 

Aimo-Babvlonian ( J. B. Peincb), p. 250. . 

Biblical and Christian (W. T. Davison), p. 252. 
Buddhist (A. S. Geden), p. 260. 

Celtic.-— See Celts. 

Chinese (W. A. Cobnabt), p. 272. 

Christian.— See 'Biblical and Chriatian.* 

Egyptian (A. Wiedemann), p. 274. 

Gr^ (L. Campbell), p. 279. 

GOD (Primitive and Savage).— Wliether or not 
we may apeak of the anpreme, or at least anperior, 
beinm of aavage and low barbaric religions aa 
'gocia’ ia a matter of the definition of 'gods* and 
cH 'religion.* To such superior beings in the be* 
liefa of Australian tril)ea, Howitt, in his Native 
Tribes of S,E. Australia (London, 1004), gave the 
name ' AlbFather,’ as they are usually spoken of 
as 'Father oura* He adds that (as the present 
writer had already pointed out in TAe Making of 
Relight London, 1808, pp. 202-204) the terms 
'spirit' and 'Groat Spirit^ are not applicable to 
such beings in Australia ; and this holds good in 
almost all savage and lower barbaric relinona It 
would not be easy to find the Eternal sp^en of as 
a 'spirit* in the Hebrew Scriptures, and there is 
nothing spiritual in Homer's conception of his 
Ol 3 rmpians. The term 'spirit* or 'Great Spirit,' 
in application to savage All -Fathers, or highly 
superior beings, is an error of European introduc- 
tion. It is important to remember these facts, for 
current anthropological theories usually explain 
the superior or supreme being of savage and other 
beliefs as merely the idea of gliost, or spirit, car- 
ried to the hicbest power. From the notion of 
ghosts, writes Im Thum, * a belief has arisen, but 
very gradually, in higher spirits, and eventuaUy in 
a Highest Spirit.'^ This is the current theory, 
held, with a variety of details, by Herbert Spencer, 
E. B. Tylor,* and their popular exponents. 

The idea of a supreme being is not of late appear- 
ance in culture, and is not a reflexion from human 
kings. It is found among the democratic tribes of 
Australia, who, at most, may have a * head-man ' 
of the community, while the council of the mature 
men makes his position more or less ' constitu- 
tional.' The All-Father is not the dorified ghost 
of such on one, for he was before Death, in the 
myths, entered the world ; and he still exists, usu- 
ally in a world of his own, above the sky. Again, 
he is very seldom, if ever, envisaged as a spirit. He 
is simply a being, a magnified undying man, who 
lived long on earth, and then went to his own 

e ice, whence he watches men and their oondnet, 
t seldom indeed takes any active part in thrir 
afEriis. A good example of such a being is Atnatu, 
raeorded by Spenoer-Gillen as believea in by the 
Kaitish tribe, m the precise centre of Anstralui. 

Ataatu WM prior to the ' AUherinM* or ago of beglii< 

- * - *He anno up In too iky In ' 


Hebrew. — See ' Biblical and Christian.* 

Hindu (A. 8. Geden), p. 282. 

Iranian (£. Edwards), p. 290. 

Tapanese (T. Habada), p. 204. 

Jevriah (A. E. Suffein), p. 205. 

Mithraic.— See Mithraibm. 

Muslim (E. Sell), p. 200. 

Roman.— See Roman Religion. 

Slavic (L. Lbokr), p. 802. 

Teutonic (E. Moqk). p. 302. 

Vedic.— See Vedic Religion. 

heavens, the father and benefactor of men, who 
are his disobedient children expelled from ^ 
abode, we recogniie a familiar figure in human 
religion. Atnatu is said to care only for the ritual, 
not the moral, aspect of conduct; the latter is 
matter of concern to several All-Fathers among 
the 8.E. tribes of Australia. As a self-created 
being (and, of course, be must have been in exist- 
ence before ho could create himself), Atnatu is no 
glorified ghost of a dead man. The ' ^ost theory* 
or ' animistic theory * of Spencer and Tylor brealn 
down when it encounters All-Fathers liKe Atnatu, 
and others more concerned than he with human 
conduct and human fortunes both in this and in 
the future life. It is plain that if these All-Fathers 
are also creators, or makers of things, as they usu- 
ally ore, the very backward savi^e tribes who 
believe in them have, with no aid from ghosts, or 
spirits of any sort, arrived at a belief not easily to be 
distinguishra from a rude form of belief in a God. 
The faith Is touched with puerile and unseemly 
fables about the All-Father when he is envisage 
as, when on earth, a capricious and very skilled 
hunter and magician. But nobody denies that 
Zeus and AtoITo are 'gods*; yet much worse 
stories are told of them than of the black-fellow's 
All-Father. The myth about our Lord, in the old 
ballad, The Bitter Willow, is another example of 
the play of pcmular imagination around One held 
sacred ; and the Apocryphal Gospels are also ger- 
mane to the matter. 

As the idea of the All-Father is so obviously 
the germ of, or a rough draft of, the highest of 
religious conceptions, as the All-Father is often 
creative and ethical, and as he is no glorified ghost 
(though Spencer-Gillen call Atnatu *a spirit in- 


fiin ga of thiDgi. * Hs SNM Up In thi iky In tbs vtiy fir MCk 
mit. ... He nude himidf ind give hlneelf hie nime. • . . 
ms wni he celled Atmtu.* He expelled from hii heiven i 
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dividual '),*anthTopologistB generally ignored him, 
until exiunples ot the bolim from most parts of 
the savage world were persbtently thrust on their 
notice. When they did see that some notice must 
be taken, they either (1) sought to discredit the 
evidence, as that of prejudiced missionaries, or of 
casual unscientific laymen ; or (2) tried to exidain 
away the unwelcome appearance, as if the higher 
elements, at least in the conception of the All- 
Father, were borrowed from missionary teaching 
and the ideas of Christianity or Islam. Though, 
of course, there are instances of borrowing in re- 
ligion, the efforts to prove the All-Father to be a 
' loan-god * have entirmy failed. In the first place, 
the All-Father is in the esoteric faith of the men, 
in Australia, and it used to be death to reveal him 
to the women and the uninitiated, who were not 
left thus uninstmoted missiona^ teachers I 
Secondly, Howitt, in his Native Trioes, combats 
the idea that the All-Father faith in tribes known 
to him was of European importation. He himself 
knew nothing of its existence among tiie Kumai 
and Ynin, till he was made free of their mysteries.^ 
It follows that squatters and other white men 
, who, without having been made free of any tribal 
I MC. 60B-806. 
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m 3 rBt 6 ri 6 s, deny this article of native belief are 
negligible witnesses. 

Tbe other side is taken by Frazer and Spencer 
(see Frazer, Toinmittm and Exogamy ^ London, 1910, 
i. 145-153). After giving the sum of Ilowitt’s oon- 
clusions, Frazer f] notes Spencer, the explorer of 
the Central and North Central tribes : 

'As to the "discovery" of % high ethical raltgloo smonnt 
the lowest savsires, there is not, I am convinced, any such thing 
In Australia, ^e great difflcultv Is that we have had etatemen ts 
made on the authority of men like Oeson.' 

Gason was a police officer among the Dieri tribe 
on Lake Eyre. He knew the natives well and 
knew their language, which scientifio visitors to a 
tribe hardly ever do. He appears to have confused 
a set of mythical beings, the Mura Mura, with 
a single great bein£[, Mura Mura, Howitt gives 
Kutchi as the Dieri equivalent of the S.£. All- 
Father.^ Spcnccr, after describing Gason as * per- 
fectly incapable of dealing with matters such as 
these,’ goes on : 

'In tho days when the evtdenoo of foonoerning] Balame and 
Daramuliin was collected, the Importance of securing minute 
and detailed information was not realised, nor was it imagined 
that there were men without any eo-oalled religious ideas,* while 
it was easy for oasual inquirers to be deceived, or, rather, to 
deoeive themselves.* 

Spencer must have forgotten that the chief au- 
thority on Daramulun ui Howitt.* Howitt also 
gave for other All -Fathers the information which 
he acquired after being initiated in the secret rites 
and doctrines of the Kumai tribe.* He was per- 
fectly aware of * tlie importance of securing minute 
and detailed information,* and was, of course, 
the most eminent of Australian anthropologists. 
Spencer overlooks these cironmstances. 

As to fiaiame, the All-Father of the Kamilaroi, 
Enahlayi, and other tribes, the first author who is 
at all definite is James Manning, who, when verv 
young, was advised by the aged Goethe to look 
mto Australian religion. He wgan his researches 
about 183B-1834, when missionaries hod not arrived, 
Melbourne did not exist, and there were no churches 
near his station, though his chief native informant 
had gone to church more than once from curiosity. 
Manning’s notes were not written till 1844-1845. 
His fault is that by his Christian terminology he 
transforms Baiame (written *Boyma’ by him) and 
his son, Grogorally, who brings the spmts of the 
dead liefore nim, into very close oontorniity with 
the Father and the Son of Christian doctrine. He 
might have done as much, speculativoly, with Zeus 
and Apollo. His style does not invaliaate the fact 
that as early as 1833 he found Baiame as a supreme 
being, with a paradise into which he receives the 
spirits of the deserving dead. It has been said 
that W. Ridley, twenty years later, invented the 
word Baiame (from Aiat, * to make ’) as a name by 
which he might bring the Kamilaroi to a knowledge 
of God. Ridley, in fact, only made an etymologic 
guess at the derivation of Baiame, who, on all the 
evidence, did make or create things in general. 

Manning’s account, setting his phraseology aside, 
is corroborated by Mrs. Lanfdoh Parker {The 
EwMayi T-nbe, Ix>udon, 1905) in many particulars. 
Manning’s inforinant, who was much alarmed at 
his own temerity in revealing things hidden, re* 
fused to repeat the hymn to Baiame which, so 
many years later, Mrs. Longloh Parker procured.* 
This lady, it is right to say, had react And she 
drew the attention of the present writer to, Man* 
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and one of her remarks as to the reason of the 
rarity of prayer among the Enahlayi may have 
been suggested to her mind by on onaervation of 
Manning’s black informant. The sceptical student 
will do well to compare her book and her AuHredian 
Legendary Tales (London, 1897) with tlie published 
notes of Manning. Howitt recognized in Baiame, 
under the Athonasian terminology of Manning, the 
features of several All-Fathers who have each a 
Son, or deputy, mainly conoemed with patronizing 
the tribal rites and toe sacred bull-roarer. Thus 
a being, benevolent, creative, and gnardian of the 
souls of the happy dead, is, under variants of his 
name (Boynia, Byame, Byamee), attested in 1833, 
1855, and 1885-1895 by three witnesses, all very 
intimate with the Kamilaroi and Enahlayi tribes, 
and his first appearance is long prior to that of 
missionaries. Tne informants of Manning and of 
Mrs. Langloh Parker took every precaution against 
being detected in revealing the tnbal secret. Thus 
the evidence is not quite so bad as Spencer supposes 
it to be. 

Ridley, in 1855, published Ourre Kamiktrai, a 
text-book in Kamilaroi for native catechumens. 
In this ho used Baiame as the translation of * the 
Eternal * of the OT, relying on the native accounts 
of the All-Father. * Missionary evidence * on this 
point is commonly rejected by anthropolc^sts, 
who themselves do not know tne tribes ana lan- 
^ages of which the missionary is speaking. He 
Ui supposed to be so prejudiced ny belief in a once- 
revealed religion that lie must distort the facts. 
That an anthropologist may be a little blind to 
what he does not wish to see (as when Silencer 
seems to be ignorant of Howitt's own evidence) 
is a proposition quite as tenable. Ridley is en- 
tirely corroborate by Mrs. Langloh Parker, in 
her book on the Enahlayi tribe of north-western 
New South WiJes. She settled among the Euab- 
layi when the nearest missionary was a hundred 
miles distant. She took her information from the 
oldest men of the tribe, comparing carefully the 
versions of various informants. To her, as we 
said, was communicated the hymn to Baiame, in 
a languaro no longer intelligible to her teachers. 
The rosmt was that, whereas she came to the 
Enahlayi as a believer in Herbert Spencer’s 
theory, she was obliged to yield to the evidence 
of facts. At funerw, and, as she was informed, 
at a certain point in the rites of initiation, the 
Enalilayi prayed to Baiame. She herself, of 
oonrse, never was present at these ceremonies.* ^ 

In another region east of the Grey and Barrier 
Ranges, A. L. P. Cameron is onr chief informant 
as to aggrogntes of very primitive tribes, the 
’ nations^ of ttie Itchumuudi, Karamnndi, and Bar- 
kinji. In JAI xiv. [1885] 344 IT. he gives a oopioiiB 
aoooont of the All-Fathers of these tribes-^Tha- 
tha-pnli of the Wathi-Wathi, Tu-long of the Ta-ta- 
thL One of them, like Baiame, is the Judge of the 
dead, who sends some to a region of fire. Cameron 
suspected here what Frazer calls ’ a ray of Gospel 
truth,’ * but, cross-examine as he wonla, could not 
find that there was any basis for his suspicion. 
As Cameron is the accepted authority for the 
totemic institutions of his remote and little known 
tribes,* he cannot easily he dismissed as * perfectly 
incapable of dealing with matters such as these.’ 
As to ’ the discovery of a high ethical religion ’ 
in Australia, a religion whose wief being sanotionB 
unselfishness is not very low. Spencer, when he 
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writes that * it was not imagined that there were 
men without any so-called religious ideas,* seems 
unaware that this was perhaps the prevalent 
opinion of anthropologists when Lord Avebnry 
wrote Tht Origin of OMlizaHon (London, 1870), 
while £. B. Tylor oritioized that popular view in 
Primitive Culture (do. 1871). * 

It has been necessary to examine this instanoe 
of a great anthropologist’s mode of treating evi- 
dence in this matter— a mode sanctioned by Frazer, 
who then proceeds to quote £. M. Carr, in The 
Auetralian Pace (1880-7, i. 45), and his belief that 
the Blacks dress up what they have learned from 
missionaries *with a view to please and surprise 
the Whites.’^ Frazer neglects to inform his 
readers that Howitt (^. cif. 603-000) replied to 
and orushed Carr. First, Curr’s own book con- 
tained evidence of the bdiefs which that author 
rejected. Secondly, Howitt’s own friends, the 
Kiimai, were, to the best of his knowledge, un- 
taught by missionaries. Next, where missionaries 
have long lieen settled, as among the Dicri and 
the Soutbem Arunta, not the faintest ray of 
Gospel light was discovered by Spenoer-Gillen 
among the Arunta, or by Howitt or his informants 
among the Dicri. Howitt found only a diemon 
named Brewin among the Kumai (see Kamilaroi 
and Kumait Melbourne, 1881) till he was initiated 
into their esoteric rites and doctrines. His reply 
to Carr appears to have wholly escaped the nouce 
of Frazer, who prints Carr's attack but does not 
notice Howitt’s defence. Frazer concludes, as 
regards the All-Father : 

* If the ehstract idee of e powerful heedmen, kind to hie own 
people end terrible to their foee, had blended with e belief in 
the inimortelity of the deed, It iniffht eeeily heve cnlndneted 
in the wonhlp of e tribel or netlonei god.' > 

But no evidence is auotod, and none is known to 
us, which suggests that the All-Father is * terrible 
to the foes ’ of any Australian tribe ; indeed, inter- 
tribal war is almost unknown. Belief in a future 
life, on the evidence of Howitt, Mrs. Langlob 
Parker, Cameron, and others, has blended with 
belief in the All-Father. It is unfortunate that 
an analysis of anthropological objections, by the 
most distinguished authonties, to the idea of the 
All-Father must be offered : the value of the ob- 
jections is easily estimated when we remark on 
points not alluded to by the critics. 

Howitt was by no means the lirst to bring the 
All-Father into full light, but the great German 
ethnologist Waltz (1666) had accepted the faith 
as nnborrowed and genuine. In 1881, in his and 
Fison’s Kamdaroi and Kumai^ Howitt, still un- 
initiated, knew nothing of the belief. In 1884- 
1886 he wrote copiously^and with some enthusiasm 
abont it in the JAL lie then spoke of the being 
as *the Supreme Spirit, who appears to me to 
represent the defunct headman.’ In 1904 Howitt* 
renounced the idea that the All -Father is a spirit, 
bnt still regarded him as an idealization of a tribal 
‘ head-man,’ who had created the world or most of 
it, among other wonderful works, and whose very 
name was tabned among men on earth except on 
the most sacred occasions. He * can go anywhere 
and do anything.’ In the same work Howitt 
rather watered down his expressions of 1884-1885. 
He gave an account of such All-Fathers as he hod 
heard of from the natives, from published books, 
and from correspondents ; and he endeavoured to 
prove that the Wief was a oonoomitant of social 
advance on the coast and in well-watered countries. 
But, in fact, he had recorded the belief among 
tribes with the simplest and most archaic social 
organization, without kins locally associated (a 
result of tracing descent in the male line) — trib^ 
with descent in the female line- -and among tribes 
1 TUtmism e/nd JSaogeme, 1. 161. t i6. isa 
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as far from the sea and in conditions as unfavour- 
able as the peoples of the Darling Uiver and its 
hinterland. Moreover, we have seen, on Spencer’s 
evidence, Atnatu flourishing in a tribe of the arid 
and infertile centre. Again, no All-Father belief 
was discovered by Spenoer-Gillen in the Arunta 
nation, in the northern tribes of the most ad- 
vanced social organisation, or on the coasts of the 
North. Thus it is impossible to make out that 
the All-Father was a concomitant of advance in 
social organization, or a belief propagated by sea- 
winds and plentiful rain. 

Howitt (toe, cif.) admitted that the All-Father 
* is evidsntiy avsrbuitine, for hs ozlstsd from tlis bsglniilng of 
sU thinn, aod hs still lives. But in being so * (In bring from 
tbs bsf^nnlng end still living), * hs is merely In that state in 
vdilbh, thsBS sborlglnss bslfevo, every one would be If not 
prematurely killed by evil magic.* 

Men can be killed; not so the All -Father, who 
is thus no ordinary man, and who was before 
Death entered the world. These are not strong 
arguments of Howitt. * In this being, altliongn 
supernatural, there is no trace of a divine nature ’ 
— a benevolent and everlasting creator, in 
several cases the dispenser of reward and penalty 
in the future life ! Howitt was exigeant in his 
ideas of what *a divine nature’ ought to he. 
Again, the All-Father is only * imagined as the 
ideal of those qualities whion are, according to 
their j;the natives’] standard, virtues worthy of 
being imitated.* But no moral conception of the 
Deity can possibly transcend the lielievors’ ideal 
of moral excellence ; and the gods of Homer and 
Hesiod and Pindar fell very far and frequently 
below their ideal of moral excellence. At this rate 
there can exist no being in human faith who has 
*a trace of a divine nature.’ 

Howitt, observing that sacrifioe is not offered, nor 
(except in very rare cases not recorded by him) 
prayer addressed to the All-Father, wrote t * It 
cannot be alleged that these aborigines have con- 
sciously any form of religion.’ It is, perhaps^ no 
form of religion to believe that an everlasting, 
benevolent, and creative Being watches over and 
approves of human virtues. Howitt appears to 
have held that, where there is no worship, there 
is no religion. Yet he had described the worship 
of Daramulnn, if ‘ dances round the [his] flgure of 
clay and the invocating of his name by the medi- 
cine-men * are worship. What are they if they are 
not worship ? Howitt ended by saying that * such 
a change as a recognised religion ’ would liave been 
brought about, if ever, by these medicine-men. 
By *a recognised religion,’ he appears to have 
meant what he recognized as religion — belief plus 
prayer and saorifioer* Meanwhile, whoever thinks 
that belief in the kind of Being described, plus 
moral obedience, and dances ana invocations of 
the sacred Name of the Being, does oonstitnte 
religion has Howitt’a high antnority for holding 
that in Australia there was a religion, unbor- 
rowed and spontaneous — and highly unwelcome 
to anthropologists in general. 

Not all anthropologists are so hard of belief. 
Van Gennep (whom nobody can call a elirieal) 
accepts the evidence for Baiame as more than a 
tribal deity. Unscientific, of course, is the opinion 
of Ridley that the belief in Baiame, for example, 
was a lingering gleam of * the true light,’ namely, 
of some sapernormal revelation to mankind. We 
have to do with facta and evidence, and Ridley’s 
remark is no part of his evidence, but a statement 
of his theory. The current anthropoloirica] theory 
is that if, after all, we must accept tJie evidence 
as to the * powerful headman * of a people above 
the sky, Uiat belief is the result of comparatively 
advanced culture in favoured regions, %vliere the 
relative enmneBs of obtaining food gives leisure fo** 
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religious speculation. Yet few regions are less 
favoured than the steppes where the Kaitish, with 
their self-existent benevolent Atnatu, hunt very 
small deer. Their neighbours, the Amnta, have 
no hint of an Atnatu, but then, in Frazer’s words, 
they have a ' theory of roincomation . . . obviously 
incompatible with a deification of the anoestnu 
spirits. . . .* > They also have a theory of evolu* 
tion of species, human and other, in a marine 
environment, so that they cannot conceive of a 
creator or maker. The theo^, granting the 

S remisses, is elaborate and ingenious, and excludes 
lie ideas of a God and a future life, not terrene. 
To work out this theory, men, we might think, 
need all possible advantafm, but the region of the 
Aruuta is as arid, except dniiiig the season of rain, 
as that of the Kaitish. 

Meanwhile, it mav as easily be armied that the 
Arunta once held tne All-Father bmief, and lost 
it, under the advance of their animistic and 
evolutionary speoiilations, as that they never had 
it. The usual All-Father has his subordinate, 
sometimes his Son, who manages the initiatory 
rites, and is the patron or first maker of the bull- 
roarer. This subordinate is a bogey, known, unlike 
the All-Father, to the women and children. The 
Arunta have him, under the name of Twanyirika ; 
he is also known to the Unmatjera.* The Kaitish 
have his counterpart. The Arunta may have 
retained, as a bogey to scare the women, the deputy 
or subordinate of an All-Father, while dropping 
that personage. Among the Arunta, Gillen, 
Spencer’s collaborator, discovered* a great sky- 
dwelling Being, ‘the gTMt Ulthaanaof the heavens.* 
We hear from Gillen nothing of his functions 
except that the spirits of the dead ascend to him 
and by him are oast into the sea, whence they are 
rescued by two minor Ulthaana and thenceforth 
live * with the lesser Ulthaana.* In all proliability 
this being was discovered in a southern brancli of 
the Arunta not visited by Spencer and Gillen while 
collecting materialB for their great book. Again, 
in a southern portion of the Arunta, 0. Strehlow, 
intimately familiar with the Arunta langui^, 
finds a gr^t sky-dwelling Being named Altjira 
Mara (Altjira the Good), who is not said to have 
made anything or to take an interest in mankind. 
The neighbouring tribe, the Loritja, have a similar 
being, Tukura, inditterent except as to rites.^ 
These peoples all have forms of the general 
Arunta theory of evolution and migratory spirit- 
germs bom as men and women. It is more probable 
that, under stress of this philosophy, tliey have let 
their great sky-dwelling Being slip into the back- 
ground, though 'good,^ than that they have in- 
vented him for no reason, as he does not explain 
the world, and is not the creator or cause of any- 
thing. Spencer’s section of the Arunta have entirely 
lost the idea of this Being ; their neighbours, the 
Kaitish, retain Atnatu, who is benevolent but 
takes no interest in human conduct except in 
matters of ritual ; while in several S.£. tribes the 
creative Being sanctions morality. Either the 
8.E.^ tribes tegan with a sky-dwelling Being 
dmtituto of raison ttPAre, and progressively clothed 
him with his creative, benevolent, and moral 
attributes, while the Kaitish (though sharing 
Amnta evolutionary ideas) worked him up into 
Atnatu, and the Southern Arunta and Loritja are 
just be^ning to sketcli an otiose but good Tukura 
Mura ; or, on the other hand, all the tribM 
mentioned began with a Being who has n raison 
iTitre, as a maker, father, judge, and friend ; and 
his attributes, under the luiluence of the evolu- 
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tionary theory, have dropped gradually away, 
leaving Atnatu careless of human morality, ana 
the Great Ulthaana, Tukura, and the rest otiose 
and negligible. 

If the All-Father belief, among savages, were 
the latest result of human speculation, we shonld 
expect it to be tlie must prominent and powerful. 
Far from being prominent, it is, in Australia, an 
esoteric belief, concealed from women, young boys, 
and nninitiat^ white men. Among oUier peoples, 
ancestor-worshippers and polytheists, sacrUioe and 
service to ghosts and gods are highly oonspicuons, 
while the creative Being receives no sacrifice, or 
bat ‘ stinted sizlDgs,* and, often, is only the shadow 
of a name. He is, therefore, not the latest and 
brightest figure evolved by speculation, but pre- 
cisely the reverse. 

It has been neoessary to enter minutely into the 
nature of our evidence for a creative and moral 
All-Father in Australia, because, as the natives 
are on the lowest grade of culture, as ‘in their 
archaic forms of society and modes of thought we 
seem to touch the farthest past, the most rudi- 
mentary stage of human life now open to observa- 
tion on the globe ’ (to quote Frazer ^), it is important 
to prove that they mmsess in many tribes the All- 
Father belief — a belief not based on Animism or 
ghosts, for these they do not adore, though in a 
few tribes some slight provision is made for the 
needs of the departed. 

Many tribes, especially those of the north and 
centre, also believe, like almost all savages, in 
a pre-lmman, powerful, and magical race — the 
Alcheringa folk of the Amnta, tlie Mura-Mnra 
of the Dieri. The Mura-Mura live in the sky, 
and the Dieri call *on them, adding magical 
services, to make rain.* This is a form of religion, 
of prayer to superhuman personal powers. Con- 
cerning such pre-human and superhuman beings, 
as the introducers of sacred rites, many tales are 
told, and the pantomimic dances often draxnatioiiJly 
represent their adventures. One tale is that of the 
search by a wife for the mangled remains of her 
husband. It is clear that snob beings closely 
resemble Osiris, Demeter, and Zeus in low myths, 
and other deities of ancient polytheisms, whose 
adventures on earth were represented in the 
Mysteries of Demeter, Zagrens, and other Greek 
divinities. It is thus apparent that human religion 
could develop on three main lines; (1) that of 
ghost propitiation; (2) that of propitiation of 
these great pre-human beings (both lines leading 
to polytheism) ; or (3) that of the All-Father 
faitn which, if steadily pursued, would tend to 
monotheism. 

But the result of examination of the religions of 
the lower races proves that the accessibility to 
prayers and gifts, on the part of friendly ghosts 
and of gods, whether of animistic or of ‘ Alchering- 
esque* origin, causes such beings to be sought- 
after, with sacrifice and prayer, while the All- 
Father, remote and in need of nothing that men 
can give, dwindles to a mere name, and is, at least, 
rarely propitiated by sacrifice. The chief, if not 
the only, exception to this neglect is in the case of 
Israel, whose prophets strenuously kept alive the 
idea of a supreme and etliioal Creator, Jud^, 
and Father. How deeply the Creator may tall 
from place and power is illustrated in the case of 
the Melanesian Massim of British New Guinea, 
among whom ' no cult of a superior being nor of 
the heavenly bodies could be discovered,’ and there 
was but a faint hint of propitiatory relations with 
spirits of the dead.* And yet, in spite of all 
this, the idea of a creative Being was perfectly 
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familiar. Ha waa a great ■nakeJ&aruboi, and bad 
regulated humim eodetj ae Baiame did; *he 
eeparated mankind into^ exogamoue * clans and 
named them,* giving the marriage mlea. He*made 
ns.* said the native informants, *the beasts, earth, 
and we know not what other things.’^ His 
marriage laws are now decaying, but still retain 
some force. 

In Fiji (g.v.) we find, among a crowd of polythe- 
istic gods, the same conception. The creative 
teing 18 Ndengei (Williams) or Degei (Fison). He 
is conceived of as a serpent or as a body of stone 
with a serpent’s head. In a hymn* Ndengei is 
represented as saying: *We made men, plaoed 
them on earth, and yet they share to us only the 
under shell.’ Ndengei has scarcely a temple, but 
prayers used to be made to him through the 
mediation of two of his sons, and there was a 
tradition tliat of old he received much sacrifice.* 
He sends rain on earth. Here the gradual neglect 
of the creative Being is historically proved, and it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that Garuboi was 
honoured by the ancestors of the Massim. 

Among the numerous worshipped gods and ghosts 
of the Baganda, an agricultural and monarchic 
people of Uganda, Mukasa held the highest rank, 
as a benign god of plenty, who refused human 
sacrifices. * It seems to be almost certain that he 
was a human being,’ says Roscoe.* On the other 
hand, 'the Creator,’ Katonda, 'received little 
honour or attention.* He ' was sjKiken of as " the 
father of the gods,” because he had created all 
things, but not much was known about him.’ 
Cattle were occasionally sacrificed to him, but 
usually they were allowed to roam about his 
femsnos.* Gods who 'had been human beings’ 
were more symtiathotic and easily entreated, lace 
Saints in [lopnlar Roman Catholicism. A man 
or woman may pray for the intercession of the 
blessed Jeanne d'Arc, whose character is so sym- 
pathetic, who is so near to our idea of the tender 
and true. 

The processes of deviation from the All-Father 
are perfectly intelligible and naturally human. 
The more Animism m religion, the more appeal 
to kindly spirits of men, the less theism — such 
is the obvious tendency; Israel, so incurioiis 
(as for 08 our evidence goes) concerning the dead 
and their propitiation, was the more free to con- 
centrate effort on the worship of the EtemiJ. Gn 
this view of the case many peoples, if not all 
(which, of course, cannot tie proved), had Uie 
opportunity of elevating their relimon from snoh 
a faith as that in Baiame toward monotheism. 
'But their foolish heart was darkened’ (Ro 1**); 
and animal-worship may be, in some places, a 
result of totemism. Under the All-Father belief, 
in Australia, human sacrifices and other abomina- 
tions of the higlter barbarism, and even of Greek 
and Roman religion, if many legends speak true, 
are, of course, impossible, as nothing is given to 
the All-Father. He is not localim, and has 
neither temples nor favoured seats, for his people 
have no houses. There is no ' priestcraft,’ for the 
medicine-men have not developed into priests. 

The present writer’s Making of Religum (London, 
1898) gives an account of the superior beings of 
the religion of low raoes, and of the survival of 
All-Fathers and creators, usually neglected, in the 
polytheistic and animistic religions of peoples 
much more advanced. Thus Qing, a Bushman 
who ' had never before seen a white except fighting,’ 
gave Prpen (not a missionary) an account of Gagn : 
' He made all things and we pray to him ’ ; * more 
was known by the initiated.’* For the Andamanese 

1 Selinnsnn, 487. 

9 WmiMna m London, 1868, n. 817. 9 /a £30. 

4 Th$ Raganda^ London, 1911, p. 890 l 9 /a 818. 
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we have Man’s aeoonntof their All-Father, J’uluga ; ‘ 
hut A. R. Brow'n has recently impugned this work 
of Man, on the ground of his own recent researches 
in the Andamanese Islands.* Brown was an 
inquiring visitor from Cambridge ; Man, who was 
not a missionary, knew the language of the people 
and sojourned among them for eleven years. Ue 
found Fuluga an unhom creator who read the 
hearts of men. For traces of a Creator even among 
the Zulus, ghost-worshippers, see 'South African 
Religion’ in the present writer’s Maaie and Re- 
ligion (London, 1901). The Creator of the Dinkas 
(g.v.) of the Upper Nile has for him the evidence 
of an ancient native hymn.* For African tendencies 
to monotheism, visible beneath tlielr feUshisms, 
Waits is still worth consulting, though he wrote 
fifty years ago.* For abundant new evidence 
the later volomes of the JRAL and books on 
the Masai, with M. H. Kingsley’s works, mi^ be 
consulted. For Ahone, the Supreme Being of the 
natives of Virginia see Historie of TravaUe into 
Virginia Britannia^ by William Strachey, who 
studied the Indians in 161(^1612, and wrote in 
1612. For the Pawnee Ti-ra-wa, Maker and Judge, 
see G. B. Grinnell’s Blackfoot Lodge TaUe and 
Paumee Hero Storiee (New York, 1892, 1889). For 
the Zuiii self-existing creator, see Cushing, IS 
RBEW (1896), ff. Much evidence is contained 
in Schmidt’s art. 'L’Origine de Tid^e de Dieu’ 
in Anihropoe^ iii. [1908] ff. For a Supreme Being 
among the tribes of hmher and lower culture in 
Sarawak, see Hose-McDougall, JAI xxxi. [1901] 
178-213, with a discussion m Man, ii. [1902] 85, 
87, 107. For the All-Father of the Fans, see 
All^gret, Rif JB, SepL-Oct. 1904. 

Speculation as to the origin of the belief in snob 
heinn as we have been disouaaing is, of course, 
purely conjectural. Maiett* suggests that they 
are personifications of the hull-roarer used at rites 
of initiation. But, as they are often found in 
regions where the hull-roarer is unknown, and os 
the hull-roarer is found where such beings are said 
to he unheard of, the value of the theory is not 
great. If we admit it, we must to on to ask why 
men gave to a personified piece of wood the attri- 
butes of Baiame, Daramulun, and Atnatu. The 
same remark applies to Howitt’s theoiy that these 
heinn are idealized tribal head-men. w hy should 
an ideal head-man he an everlasting Creator T 
Even the Altjira Mara of the Amnta is ngambu- 
kula (Spencers ungambikula), 'eternal’ or 'self- 
existing.' See also artt. on Monotheism, Re- 
uoioN, etc. 

Litsbatpbs.— T his hu botn Indlosted In the oouise of the 
srtlole. A. LaNO. 

GOD (Arabian, pre-lsl&mio),— i. Sourcei.— Al- 
though numerous treatises were comp<Med by 
MusUm authors hearing on the early religion of 
their country, it waa not in their power to famish 
much information on the subject ; for no written 
manuals hod survived from pre-lsl&mio times, and 
daring the first century of Islftm the very memory 
of the earlier condition waa deteated. Only enougn 
then waa retained to explain certain allusions in 
the (^ur’An or the Prophet’s biography ; and even 
this is vague and oontradictory. These authors, 
moreover, naturally regarded the Qur’ftnic treat- 
ment of the matter as authoritative ; hot, since the 
aocounta of Judaism and Christianity given in 
that work are weU known to be gross travesties 
of those systems, we have no guarantee that its 
treatment of Arabian paganism is any fairer or 
more intelligent. At most we may assume that 

I JAI xU. 11888) 1A6IL 9 Man, x. flOlO) 83. 

* L»j«sa, RDM, April, 1888, dtliiff Baltraine*« MS Diet, tj 
tke Dtnka Itanouagem 

4 Waits-Oerluid, Antkmolegie, li. CLeiprix. 1880] 187. 
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the religious terms employed by the Qar*ftn in 
ncmnexfon with paganism were uuderstoj^ 1^ the 
Meccans, and that the latter were familiar with 
the concepts for which they stand. But we cannot 
trust the statement of their case by a bitter and 
passionate enemy. The sources whence the meagre 
irifonnation thus obtained can be supplemented' 
are, in the first place, inscriptions discovered in 
N. and S. Arabia, which from the nature of the 
case mainly add to our store of names ; in the 
second place, occasional statements by Greek 
authors; one of these, Uranius, actually com- 
piled a treatise on Arabian aflairs, several frag- 
ments of which are preserved by Stephanus 
Byzoiitiniis. 

2. Names for *God.' — The word ilah (identioal 
with the Ma/i of Job) is found in inscriptions 
belonging to various Arabian communities, and is 
used by tlie Qur’an as a common noun — e.y., * the 
Hdh of Moses’ (xl. 39); *I know of no iidh of 
yours save me * (xxviii. 38). A form Idh is quoted 
from an early poet (Baidawl, ed. Fleischer, Leipzig, 
1846-48, i. 4, hue 26), but this may be evolved from 
al-ldh, * the f^od,* where the elision of the i is in 
accordance with Arabic morphology. Jldh appears 
from its form to be originally a plural, and, indeed, 
of the earlier Semitic il (Heb. ef), on the analogy 
of ahif&h from Mhaf^i^ ‘lip’ (where the af is a 
feminine affix). Of Udk itself the Biblical Uohim 
is a further plural, of which, curiously, there ap- 
pears to be a trace in the Arabic vocative of A/feeX, 
vis. UWiumma^ which the native grammarians find 
the greatest difficulty in explaining. The employ- 
ment of a foreign word as vocative in such a case 
could be paralleled. The verb derived horn tfdA, 

* to god,* means * to take refuge with * ; of. * I took 
refuge with it {taallahtu Uaihd)^ whereas had I 
fled from it* {QiU tU-Qtddh of AbU Tftlib al-Makk!, 
A.H. 1310, i. 107). On the other hand, some think 
that tlie verb means * to serve.* The feminine of 
HAh, viz. ilahaht is said to mean * the sun,* just os 
Herodotus speaks of the sun as * tliis god.’ 

A Qur’&nic equivalent of ildh appears to be rabh, 

* great one,’ Mord*; in the singular it is always 
annexed ('my ra56,* *your rabW etc.), hut it is 
used absolutely in the plural ; * they have taken 
their doctors and their monks as arbdb besides 
Allah, wliereoB they were commanded to worship 
one t/dA, than whom there is no other »7dA’ (ix. 31). 
Probably this word is taken over from Jews or 
Christians, as it occurs in the Divine name rabb 
al-dlamin, * lord of the worlds,* which corresponds 

ribbrmb sM '61am in the Jewish tradition. 
The adjective rabb meaning * great* is not used in 
Arabic. 

The use of the form Alldh for 'God,* imitated in 
Christian Arabic by al-Rahb, *Lord,’ may be pre- 
Islam ic, and the title may have been applied in 
various communities to their chief objectot worship, 
but the matter is not free from difficulty. The 
identification of the Allah of the Meccans with 
the Allalta of the Syrian Christians may have been 
opportunist, like St. Paul’s interpretation of the 
Athenian 'unknown God’ (Ac 17®) ; there may 
have been a deity worshipped at Mecca called Allah, 
as is attested by the uniform Islainic tradition, which 
even gives the Prophet a father named after that 
deity ('Abdallah), and states that the Meccans were 
genenuly known as Allah’s family ; and of such a 
deity there are epigraphic traces. On the other 
hand, the polemic of the Qur’an assumes that t^e 
Meccans regarded Allah as the Creator, and theo- 
retioaily made their other deities subservient to 
him, tnough in practice they gave the others 
greater honour. If this could be accepted, it 
would strongly favour the Pr^het’s theory of an 
original Arabian or, at least, Mrocan monotheism, 
which seems to be historically excluded. Further, 


there is evidence showing that at one period in his 
career he wished to abandon the name Allah for 
another. On the whole, some modification of the 
first suggestion seems the most }dausible theory. 
It is a pmnt which Islam shares with Christianity, 
that the Deity is regularly called only by a ge- 
neric name with the article or its eouivalent i the 
probability is, then, that the identification of the 
object of monotheistio worship with the Meccan 
god All&h was at first avoided oy the Prophet, hut 
afterwards welcomed. It may be observed that 
the retention of the article in the vocative (yd 
Allah) indicates that this form was used as a proper 
name at an early period. And the same seems to 
l»e evinced by the employment of a particular 
preposition in the sense of ' by ’ before this word 
only in oaths. It would also seem that the verb 
old, * to swear * (Heb. Oldh), was an early derivative ; 
and the same may be the case with the old word 
Ult said to moan 'covenant.’ 

The epigraphic traces of the name are to be 
found in the Safaitic inscriptions, wherein a form 
which, it seems, should be identified with the 
Allah of the Qur’&n is found five times, but regu- 
larly preceded by the H of the vocative, s.o. 
FHLH, * BO, O Allah,* whenoe it is not possible 
to state with precision how the Safaites wrote the 
name when used without prefix. The feminine is 
similarly written FHLT, interpreted * no, O All&t * ; 
but this formula is sometimes written FHALT, 
which is somewhat nearer to the ordinary Arabic 
orthography. The name is clearly that of a par- 
ticular god, and not applied to g^ in general. 
In the some inscriptions the old word U survives 
in proper names (see K. Dussaud, Lei Arabet en 
Syrie avant I* Islam, Paris, 1907). 

From the use of ildhah for the sun there comes 
a verb Idha, 'to shine,* specially used of the 
mirage. 

In S. Arabian inscriptions the name shayyim, 
' patron,* often appears. With tills we may com- 
pare the use of wal^, 'trustee,* which is often 
applied in the Qur’ftn to God. 

A name which figures in parts of the Qur’&ti, 
al-BahmOn, 'the Merciful* (where the word at- 
tached to the article is Heb. or Aram.), is said to 
have been abandoned because certain impostors 
adopted it in the sense of Messiah. It is found as 
an epithet of deities in pagan Aramaic inscriptions. 
In the common Islamic formula called the Ais- 
millah (g.v.), we find it wedged between the name 
Allah, which was finally adopted, and an Arabic 
translation al-Bdffim, 'the merciful,’ to prevent 
misuse. 

^ Nature. — Herodotus, the earliest authority on 
this subject, says the Arabs believe only in Dionysus 
and the Queen of Heaven, calling the former Orotal, 
the latter Alilat (iiL 8) or Alitta (i. 131). Alilat is 
clearly identioal with Al-Lat, a goddess mentioned 
in the Qur’an (liii. 19 ; see, further, ERE i. 661s). 
Orotal is a puzzl^ hitherto unsolved. Wliat 
Herodotus implied is that the Arabs assigned to 
these beings ninctions corresponding to tliose of 
the Greek god and goddess — ^those of Dionysus 
being well known. Now, it seems certain that 
even with the Greeks such assigning of functions 
was a late development, ascriuM & Herodotus 
himself to Homer and Hesiod ; the Arabian gods 
were all tribal or local, and gave the tribe what- 
ever it wanted. Some other names are found in 
Greek authors which admit of identification— e.y,, 
Kane, an Edomitic god who had priests (Jos. Anf. 
xv. vii. 9 ; and cf. art. Edomitics, | a (e)), whose 
name apiiears in the phrase qaus Qusah^ 'the 
rainbow’; Dysares (Stephanus Byzantiniis, 198, 
23), in Arabic DhU Shard, 'owner of Shard, * a 
place famed fur its lions. The Qur’an mentions in 
one verse (liii. 19) as a trinity 'Al-Lat, Al- Uzxa. 
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and M a n at tlie third, the other’ ; and many more 
Biieh names have been oolleoted. Al-*Usca, accord- 
ing to Ibn Isbaq (t A.H. 160 [A.D. 767]), was a Aouse 
(6aw) honoured oy certain tribes of Quraish, which 
waqidl improves into an imagt (sanam), out of 
which, when it was destroyed, a naked Abyssinian 
woman (the goddesa herself) tried to depart, but 
her captor slew her (Tabari, L 1648 ; see, further, 
ERE 1 . 660^). The difi’erenoe between these 
narratiyes illustrates the difficulty which even the 
first Islamic historians had in accommodating their 
minds to earlier religious theories. 

The god of the Mecoans seems similarly to have 
been a ‘house’; their festival was ‘the Feast of 
the House ’ {hajjai td-bait ; cf. fyw JHVHt Lv 23^). 
In the Qur’an the word ‘house^ is used in some 
special tneolo|ncal sense where this phrase occurs, 
and we are tmd that the first ‘house established 
for mankind is that in Bakka, for a blessing and 
guidance to the worlds’ (iiL 90): possibly this 
last phrase moans ‘a model for all others’; ‘it 
contains,’ the text continues, ‘manifest signs, — 
Abraham’s station; and whoever enters in is 
secure. * The house here seems to mean ‘ consecrated 
ground,’ though elsewhere the building called 
Ka*ba is clearly meant. Apparently, then, in the 
case of the local cults there was the confusion 
between the soil, the god who dwelt there, and 
something that marked it which is found in river- 
worships. The polemic of the Qur’&n is not directed 
against sanctuaries, but against certain objects 


knocked down, mockingly ascribing the act to the 
greatest of them (xxvi. 71, xxi. 64). Clearly these 
were tiiouglit of as bearing some resemblance to 
human shape; each time Muhammad, before his 
call, approached a certain famim, a tall white man 
would appear and bid him stand aside (DakCil ol- 
nuhmvwah, llaidarAbad, 1324, p. 59) ; probably (if 
this story bo old) the apiiarition was an angel 
rather than the god. Other old names for idols 
are nupih and watkan (plur. anfAdn). The former 
were perhaps flat stones rather than images, since 
we read of animals being slaughtered upon them 
(tA). The latter is perhaps to be identified with 
the Heh. word for * old ’ (yash&n)^ and may, from 
the context in which it is used (e.y. Qur’an xxii. 
31, ‘avoid the aliomination of the auf^n’), be a 
term of abuse. Similar appellations occurring in 
the Qur’fin are evidently the Jewish iSnt, 

‘error,’ used in the Targum for ‘idol,’ and 
possibly the yXvwrd of the LXX. 

The proper names of these deities tell us littie of 
their character. Al-Uzzft means merely ‘the 
mightiest* (feminine), and resembles af- Acts, ‘the 
mighty,’ a name or epitiiet of Allfth. Al-Lftt 
appears to be the f eminiue of All&h, meaning ‘ the 
goddess.’ Manat seems to be identical with 
mantyyaA, ‘fate.’ A list given in Qur’fin Ixxi. 
22, & lias the same amount of lucidity : W<idd 
(‘love’), SuwE (‘prurience’?), FayAfltfi (‘helper’), 
Ya'Hg (‘hinderer^), Nasr (‘vulture’). This last 
name is suggestive of coolatiy, of which otherwise 
Arabian paganism shows a few traces ; some other 
names appear to be abstract, e. g. Jsd/, ‘ melancholy ’ ; 
or indicative of a quality, e.g. Nd*ilah^ *a giver’ 
(fern. )• Certain others (collectM in the Mukhas^t 
Cairo, A.H. 1320, x. 104) are obscure. A Salicean 
deity to whom many tablets are dedicated, /f- 
Mewqiht means promibly ‘answering god.’ The 
Qurfinio description of these deities as ‘names 
coined by your fathers’ appears to be near the 
truth; they were mainly predioates without 
■ubjeote. 

A, Tlimlogy-'—’lt is probable that, whatever the 
symbol, or whatever the origin of the cult, the 


worshippen really thought of the deity as 
one like themselves ; ana the QuriAu itself, tl . 
denying their objective existence, cannot avoid 
treating the Arabian idols as human beings. On 
the Day of Judgment ‘those whom they associate 
^with Gk>d’ will deny that they ever received any 
worship, and even call God to witness that they 
knew nothing about such honour being paid them 
{x. 29, 30); and they are oharg^ with having 
instigated infanticide (vi. 138). The former scene 
is exactly analogous to a later passage, in which 
Jesns and His mother similarly repudiate the 
charge of having told mankind to worship them 
(v. 116); and the word musAriA, ‘ associator,’ is 
applied to Jews and Christians as well as pagans, 
alriieing supposed to give some person or persons 
besides All&h a share in Divine honours. The 
polemic of the Qur’ftn assumes that the place whieffi 
the pagans give these beings is secondary ; they 
acknowledge that All&h, and not the idols, created 
the world ; and, indeed, they profess to worship 
these idols not as deities but as intercessors with 
Ali&h (x. 19); as Ills daughters, treating them 
perhaps as the ordinary fugitive treats the females 
of the family to which he resorts, as more tender- 
hearted and less regardful of consequences than its 
male head. The Qui’&n comments in reply on the 
indignity of ascribing daughters to All&u, when 
any Arab was ashamed of begetting one. The 
assumptions involved by this reasoning, viz. that 
the deities of the Meccans were all female, with 
the exception of Allfih, whom they regarded as 
lather of the others, are confirmed by notliing that 
we know of the cults of Arabia, and appear to be 
of the same character as the Qnr’ftnic assertion 
that the Jews say 'Uzair (Ezra) is the son of 
God. 

So far OS the meagre evidence at hand con be 
used, we should infer that the Arabian deities 
were treated like other tribal and local gods by 
peoples in the anthropomorphic stage of religion. 
The word 'ib&dah, ‘ worship,^ implies properly the 
relation of slave to master ; and anotlier old word, 
‘oAq/a, apparently means ‘wait upon,* ‘attend,’ in 
the style of a domestic servant, and this the 
idolaters are represented as doing all day on their 
deities (Qur’an, pasnm). Another word which 
represents a slaves attendance is iui4ara. Besides 
this they brought gifts of food and clothing ; thus 
the ‘ house of AIIA ’ is still e/of As<f, and sac^ces 
are still offered in Mecca. AI-*Uzz& was smeared 
with blood {Mvkha^Wt cif.). The tradition 
speaks of more prerious oflerings still — e.o., objeets 
of gold, such as were offered by the Greeks to their 
oSb, They were naturally witnesses to oaths, 
oing doubtless thought of as immortal ; and in 
certun oases they probably had priests (edk/in, a 
word which appears to be connected with the Gr. 
vipbibif, ‘ a sheet of fine linen *) and treasurers. In 
S. Arabia they liked pnblio acknowledgment of 
their services in the suape of eulogistic tahlets. 
When they appeared to their worshippers, they 
probably did so in human shape, just as, aocimling 
to the Prophet’s biographers, the angel Gabrim 
and Satan, like Homeric deities, when they appear, 
take tlie form of some well-known man. But 
beyond this it is probable that Arabian theology 
varied as elsewhere with the intelleotnal capacity 
and bent of the worshippers. Thus there is evidence 
that the heavenly bodies were worshipped in some 
places, whether identified or not with other deities ; 
and, even where the deity was thought of as 
permanently fixed in some spot, a fiction could 
be excogitated to enable him to accompany an 
expedition. The speculations, however, whereby 
contradictions were reconciled or blurred have not 
been preserved. 

The almost entire absence of allusions to the 
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pagan oolts in the relics of pre-Islilmu: poetry has 
often been noticed, and various explanations of 
the foot have been given. If any of this ^Kietry is 
genuine, the most probable explanation is that it 
has undergone systematic expurgation. The thfxiry 
of Cheikho, tliat its authors were mainly Christians,^ 
has not been widely accepted. 

LmsATuu.-'The Kiidb al-a^nAm of Ibn al-Kalb! is said to 
be In thv press ; this tiouiits as the standard Arabic work on 
thtt subject ; iM antiinr died A.ii. 204 (a.d. 810X The trainneiits 
iiitherlo known servisl as the foiiriclntion of J. WeUhausen's 
JImU arab. ilridfntwna Berlin, I .s!)7. W. Robertson Smith's 
lUliaimi 0 / C/ie h'sintlTss Edlnburxh, 1894, has found many 
followers. Cf., further, art. Asaiik (Ancismt). 

D. S. Maroomouth. 

GOD (Assyro-Ilabylonian). — A careful study of 
the Ash vro- Babylonian religion lifts the veil that 
has so Tong cnsnronded the origins and evolution 
of that iierfected Hebrew monotheism which was 
later to become the mother of both Christianity 
and Ishini. ITp to the present time the devout 
reader of the Old Testament has lieen taught that 
the idea of the Divine Unity as set forth by the 
ancient schools of the Hebrew Prophets was the 
result of a sudden inspiration and revelation of 
Himself to a * Chosen People * by the God of the 
Universe, but it is now possible to comprehend 
how, far back in the morning of Semitic religious 
conceptions, the minds of this ever-religious race 
were tending towards a gradual development of 
this very idea of a single all-powerful Godhead— an 
idea which, however, was never to be fully de- 
velojied in Babylonia or Assyria. The privilege of 
settmg forth this magnificent oonceptiou in all its 
oleamess was to be reserved for another branch 
of Semitic religious thinkers, viz. the Hebrew 
Prophets, who were certainly in this sense a 
Chosen People. As will appear from this article, 
the germs of the conception of a Divine Unity 
undoubtedly existed at a date far earlier than the 
beginnings of the Hebrew oivilization. Indeed, 
the principle of a single God, first for all the tribe 
and then for all the world, may be said to be a 
common racial heritage among the Semites, who 
were so situated as to be able to bring this bought 
to a climax in the later Hebrew doctrine of the 
nniversality of Jaliweh. 

The earliest religion of Babylonia was what may 
be termed a polytheistic Nature- worship, a natnral 
step forward from a still more primitive shaman- 
ism, or the belief that the government of the world 
was in the hands of a great number of benevolent 
and malevolent gods or spirits, whom it was 
neoess^ to placate by magic rites and spells. 
As will presently appear, many elements of 
shamanism remained as a part of the lower phases 
of the Babylonian religions system until the very 
latest period. 

It is a carious fact that many ancient and 
modern primitive relhntms insist on the principle 
of the divine Triad. This may arise from tne desire 
to empliasize the multiplicUy of divine power. 
Some very primitive tribm look upon any number 
higher^ than two as a multitude. The ancient 
Sumerians, the predecessors of the Semites in the 
Euphrates V alloy called ‘ seven* i-min (i = ‘ five’ and 
minss * two *), which certainly seeiiis to point hack to 
a^ time when these people regarded Jive as their 
highest numeral. It is easi^ conceivable that 
there was a time still further back in the history 
of oivilization w*hon three was considered a large 
nnmber, and, consequently, instead of one or two 
divine prinoiplea, they conceived of three. What- 
ever may be the origin of the idea of a Trinity, 
the Bal^lonions undoubtedly had a double triad 
of gods. Since they reverenced the various pheno- 
mena of Nature, which worship is certainly the 
beginning of all religion, they naturally personified 
the three great parts of the whole — viz. the 


heaven, under the name of the god Ann; the 
earth, represented by Bfil, who was also the divine 
type of eve^thiiig on the earth ; and the waters 
and everything under them and under the earth, 
whose patron was the god £a, the deity iMf the 
Aliyss. This is the first Babylonian triad of gods, 
anci with it should undouhtwly be compared the 
similar Biblical division in Genesis and in Dt 5*, 
Ex 20*. The second Babylonian triad consisted of 
the snn Shamash ; the moon Sin ; and the planet 
Venus represented by the goddess Ishtor. These 
six deities formed the basis of the Babylonian re- 
ligious system, but a host of lessor personifications 
of natural phenomena was also recognized. Per- 
haps the most important of these was the god 
Riunmfin, who was the cause of the wind and rain 
and of the thunder and lightning. The planets 
also hod deities sacred to them; for example, 
Ninib and Mardnk probably represented Saturn 
and Jupiter, while Nerga) and Nebo were the gods 
of Mars and Mercury respectively. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten tliat the last 
four gods possessed attributes which had no con- 
nexion with these planets at all, but which over- 
lapped the charaoteiisticR of oertain other male 
deities. 

At this point, the most important peculiarity of 
the Babylonian rdimon boenmes a})parent. Every 
god or gofldeas could be regarded from many sides, 
some of which were not always in harmony with 
the others. Thus, the sun was represented by the 
rising and setting sun, and by the southern and 
noonday sun, while Ishtar as Venus was worshipped 
difterently as Ishtar of the Evening Star, the 
goddess of sexual love, and as Ishtar of the Morn- 
ing Star, the goddess of war. In the same manner, 
Kammkn was distinctly the Thunder-god as sepa- 
rate from the lightning. Of course, all the Baby- 
lonian deities were thoroughly anthropomorphic m 
conception, as was natnralW to be expected. They 
all had wives, sons, and daughters, and even 
attendant spirits or demons in the Greek sense, 
s.e. lower bmngs whose chief duty was to exeonte 
the functions commanded hy the greater gods. An 
examination of the Babylonian pantheon shows a 
most varied system of polytheism so far as mere 
multiplicity of god-names ts concerned, but a great 
sameness of conception with regard to the functions 
of the diflerent deities. Just here we note the 
first step towards a narrowing down of the divine 
functions. 

In this connexion it should he remarked that 
every one of the more important Babylonian 
towns had its own tutelary deity, who was re- 
garded by the inhabitants of that district as the 
highest of all the hosts of the pantheon. Con- 
sequently, a distinct priesthood of every sneh 
tutelary god arose in each of the cities in ques- 
tion; ana this priesthood muurded the cult of its 
own particular god with tne greatest reverence, 
often exalting him as practically the only deity 
whom it was worth while to worship at all. The 
most significant point in all this strange system is 
the fact that intolerance was practicallV unknown, 
particularly in the earlier nays of ^bylonian 
history, when the hegemony of the land was still 
an unknown quantity. As one city after the other 
got the upper hand, the god of the temporarily 
mling city came to be regarded thronghont the 
entire country as more powerful than all the others. 
Still, the worship of these other gods never ceased 
in their own peculiar shrines. On the contrary, 
the chiefs of the ruling city constantly made offer- 
ings to the gods of the conquered cities, in order 
to gain the confidence of the inhabitants. In this 
manner the tributary iieoples came to consider the 
king of the ruling ci^ as a patron of the cult of 
the conquered gods, and were oonseqnently the 
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moTO disposed to regard the rule of the suxerain 
with favour. For examine, when Babylon-Borsippa 
held the hegemony of Babylonia, they saw no m- 
oonsistenc^ m asonhing the very highest attributes 
to Mardnk, the son-god, and Neho, the god of 
wisdom, who were the oity-gods of the capital. 
In the same manner, when Ur had the upper hand, 
its own moon-god Sin was looked upon as the chief 
deity of Uie entire land, before ^om the other 
deities literally sank into nothingness. Yet these 
temporarily leeser gods were never seriously 
afiheted by this state of afl'airs, because it was 
generally recognized that at any time another city 
might get the suzerainty, and then its god could 
and should acquire the rank of chief deTty in the 
pratheon. In short, the tutelary god of every 
city was worshipped in his own peculiar place as 
the chief deity of the universe, without interfer- 
ing at all with the claims of any other god. Tliis 
systetn is called henotheism, as distinct from the 
cruder polytheism. 

Such flexibility of religious conception did not 
jar in the least on the ancient Babylonians, because 
their gods were, in reality, at no time in the later 
period more than mere names jiersonifying Nature. 
Any name of a great god was os full of meaning 
to denote the divinity felt to exist in Nature as 
was any other great god’s name ; and this fact is 
still further demonstrated by the indefiniteness of 
the divine genealogy which prevailed until tiie 
latest period of Babylonian history. 

Ths Mine deity ie nid. for example, to bo the dsugliter of two 
ffodi, end that. too. in toe eame lueorlptlon I Oompare, In Uie 
lamoue Hymn to BSUt, who was the feminine oounterjpart of 
bfil, and who wae aleo regarded as being identioal with Iihtar. 
the followii^ linee : *The exalted daugiiter of the Judgment of 
BSt X am. The noble heroine of my fatlier Sin 1 am. T am the 
■upreme one.* Hero the goddem liatee that die ie the oBtming 
of two widely differing deities. The main.point Ie that die li 
tupmuM over all other deitiee. 

Proliably no better example tlian this could be 
cited to show the indiflerence witli which the Baby- 
lonian priesthood looked upon the genealogy of 
their deities, and nowhere more satisfactorily tlian 
in this passage do we see the great underlying 
principle of the universality of deity as snob, irre- 
spective of mere name. 

It remained for the Assyrians, however, those 
Semitic colonists from primitive Babylonia, who 
established in the north that empire which w-as 
subsequently to absorb all Western Asia, to crys- 
tallize in the personality of their tutelaiy deity 
Asur the principle of one central Divine figure in 
such a manner as had never occurred to the Baby- 
lonians. Indeed, the worship of this god Asur was 
perhaps tlie nearest approach to an all-embracing 
monotheism which can be found in the Assyro- 
Bubylonian religion. Unlike all other deities of 
the pantheon of this region, Asur did not represent 
any great force in Nature, but was essentially a 
national god — indeed, practically the only goa of 
Asqrria, Decause in him, owing to the unprece- 
dented success of the Assyrian arms, were incor- 
porated all the qualities which the Babylonians 
assigned to various deities. It is really no exag- 
geration to state that Asar became almost identical 
m character with the warlike Jahwoh of earliest 
Israel. Amur's aid alone was all-suflicient in war 
and |>eaoe, and it is significant to observe that his 
devotees never attaohM to his train a host of minor 
gods, bat always a numl)er of the greater god- 
names. These greater gods, it will be noticed, in- 
variably lost their identity alongside of the mag- 
nificence of the all-absorbing ASur. Comparatively 
few other deities are invoked by the Assyrian 
kings, and even those few were really mergea into 
the personality of A&ur ; in short, they simply 
became A&nr under other names. There was, how- 
ever, one great point of diflerenoe between the 
Ainr- worship and that of the la ra o l i ti s h Jahweh. 


Whereas in the Israalitish qrstem there existed 
a special high-priestly class, distinct from the 
monarch, it was always the monarch who was the 
solo high priest of Aiiur. 

The symbol of this god was a standard, consist- 
ing of a double-winged disk, over which stood a 
ugnre of the god shooting with an arrow. This 
emblem seems to point to a solar origin for Aiur, 
as the disk always represented the sun. 

In the Asur-worship, then, we see exemplified 
the most striking tendency of the Assyro-Baby Ionian 
age towards a real mouolatry, the first step to 
wards pure monotlieism. 

At the same time, in spite of this obvious unify- 
ing tendency, a certain rank for the gods was duly 
observed by both Babylonians and Assyrians, 
which is portrayed in the peculiar system of assign- 
ing to each deity a specified number. 

Thill Abu. the heed of the greet Tried, bed ei hii nuniendSO. 
which WM the (undementel number of the endent BabyionieD 
Mxegeiiiiiel syitem of counting. BSl end hb ion Niuih bed 60 ; 
Bin, the moon-god. had 80, the number of deye In the inner 
month. To Bhemeih, the eun-god, wee given 80. while to 
Xehter, the goddeee of love end wer, wee given 16. the helf of 
the luner month ; end to Merduk. the greet tutelery deitv of 
Babylon, eleo e meaifeBtetion of the eun-god, wee euigned 11 
BemmSn, the itonn<god. beds ; end Nueku, the flre*god, had 10 
It Is probeUe that eome of the leeser numbers were assigned 
purely arbitrarily, beoeuie even this enumeietion of the gods ie 

tt alwajs oonitant. 

It must not be forgotten, moreover, that the 
lower side of the Babylonian religion was full of 
all sorts of baser sniieratitions, undoubtedly the 
reKca of the earlier shamaxiism. The p^ple be- 
lieved in a host of evil demons and lesser divinities, 
against whose balefnl influence there existed an 
equally great host of conjurors of every kind. 

Thus we dud observers of birds' Sight, soothsayers, invoksrs 
of the deed, dreem-reeders. etc. The incautetlone. of which e 
large number have come down to ne, usually mention every kind 
of poeslble evn InSuenoe, because the conjuror never could be 
certain which macular InSuenoe was present In a given oeae. 
For example, 'whatever bath afliioted the system of the man,— 
evil tace, evil eye. evil mouth, evil tongue, in the name of 
Heaven be It conjured ; In the name of l&rth be it conjured.* 
Spittle played a large part in the acts of tlieae phyelcian- 
oonjurore. who applied It freely to the person of the patient (of. 
the ectof our Lord described in Jn 9*). It seems that they ueo 
possessed the knowledge of the symptome of many recognisable 
dieeaeee, which, however, were always treated 1^ drlwng out 
the evil spirits which were the oauee of all disease. Pamllele 
from the Mew Testament will readily suggeet themselves. 

It is not, of ooune, the purpose of this article to 
give a detailed account of the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria. For the special characteristics of the 
many deities who appear as members of the Baby- 
lonian pantheon, the reader should consult the an* 
Babylonians and Assyrians, ii. 309 tT., and the 
works cited in the literature at the dose of this 
article, the chief aim of which is rather to illustrate 
Uie real oneness of deity as conceived of by Uie 
Assyro-Babylonians. Perhaps no better method 
of bringing out this important point can he fol- 
lowed Uian to quote at this juncture certain ex- 
tracts from the religious literature, much of which 
shows a spirit of true devotion equalled only by 
the Hebrew Psalmody. Hera attention may he 
called to only two points. 

1, like all Nature, all creatures were considered 
■a being absolutely dependent on the Divine will 
for everything in life. Nothinf^ could happen 
without the gims, and everything in existence was 
the result of the ml-powerful creative Word, which 
is here undoubtedly theprototype of Uie I^gos in 
the Gospel of John. This creative power of the 
word is admirably portrayed in a hymn to Sin, the 
moon-god, as follows : 

* In bssvsn, who is sxnltsdt Thou alone art exalted. 

Xn earth, whole exalted? Thou alone art exalted. 

When thy word eoboeth in heaven, all the angels of hsaven 
east themselves before thee in woreliip. 

When thy word echoeth on earth, all the angels of the cartfa 
kiss the ground. 

When thy word roereth above like a stonn-wlnd. It cauMtili 
food and drink to flourish. 
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Whm thj word puieih over the earth, it oaueeth the plant* 
to grow. 

Tbp word moketh fat the itable and bam ; It liior*a«eth the 
oreaturee of life.* 

In much the same strain, 1>iit in this case with 
regard to the destructive word, we find a hymn to 
Marduk, the snn>god of Baby Km: 

*l!hy word ie on exalted word, which thou fproocleft out over 
tiie heavens and the earth. 

Upon the eea it einketh down, and the eea draweth bank. 

Upon the Held it linketh down, and the meadow* stand in 
mmiming. 

Upon the hl|rh flood of the Euphrates It tinketh down, and 
Marduk** word maketh It a pool of water. 

O Ixud, thou art exalted 1 Who oou reslet theeT* 

2. The gods could be offended by sin, but they 
were always ready to show Uiemselvea merciful 
and gracious to penitent mankind. The birth of 
every single man was the act of God, and men as a 
race were the special creatures of the Godhead. 
Note how the god speaks to the king Esarhaddon : 


atdy Towelled Jehovah, with the vowels of the 
Hebrew word Adtmai^ and equivalent in use to the 
word El6himt literally *goda’ Neither the Baby- 
lonians nor the Assyrians ever seem to have 
attained this although the As^rrians 

came nearest to it of any Semitic people save the 
Hebrewa Nor do we learn anything in any source 
of an esoteric priestly belief in such an idea. Per- 
haps their mmds were not suffidently synthetic 
to reach this grand conception. Some scholars 
have thought, not without cause, that the chief 
reason why a pure monotheism never developed 
in Babylonia and Assyria was that the jmple 
had too deep-rooted a conception of a male and 
female principle in all their siieeulations regard- 
ing their deities. The Hebrews were able to go 
far beyond such anthropomorphism, and thus to 
throw off the yoke of that polytheistic henotbe- 
ism which remained for tliousands of years the 


thine e^es to me.’ The following extracts are 
illustrative of the offence of sin and the forgiving 
{K>wer of the gods : 

‘Who feorath not bis (rod, li cut off Ilka a ned. 

Who honouretls not the goddess lehiar, his limbs rot away. 
Like the itara of heaven ne diaappearelh. 

Like the woteis of the night he melteth away.' 




and Assyria. 

Friedrich Delitzsch {Bahd und iii. 88 f.) 

says of the Babylonian as compared with other 
Semitic religions : ' Just as it is impossible for the 
Arab to think that his Allah, the one Almighty 
Creator of heaven and earth, whom Muhammad 


But the divine power was also merciful, and the 
truly sincere penitent might count upon the grace 
of his god : 

' To my merciful god 1 turn me, seeking aid and sighing. 

The feet of my f^dem I clasp wiili tears. 

O Lord, overthrow not thy HervanU 

Gnwp his hand when he ho* fallen Into tlie water. 

Turn Into grace the sin which 1 have coimnitted. 

May the wind bear away the misdeeds w'hioh 1 have done. 
Tbor like a cloth my many evils.* 

The following example of an antiphonal Baby- 
lonian xmalm illustratm still more strikingly the 
Divine pardoning power : 

Th» fifmner : * 1 am thy servant full of grlet 1 coU to thee, 
O Ood. 

The pious prayer of a transgressor thou wUt reosive. 

Thou wilt give him a gracious look, that he may live. 

O thou, who rulest all things and steerent mankind. 

How gracious is thy moroy which despiseth not the sighing of 
slmieri.' 

Pri&A : 'The sinner's goddess and god ore wroth ; there- 
fore he colleth upon thee. 

Turn tliy face to him and gradoudy take his hand.' 

TAs Sinner : 'Thou leodest me In the right way, O God, like 
none other. 

Give me of grace a firm look and accept my sighing. 

Do thou oiily say : " When shall I got peace Ironi his aylngT 
and let thy mood be mild. 

Rage no more. O goddess. Turn thy oountenonce unto me. 
Hear my sighing like the dove’s moon ; I am weary of lamenta- 
tion.' 

The PrieH : 'With oh \ and oh I and piteoue plaint his heart 
is full. 

He weepeth bitter tears and lamentably doth he lament' 

Any one of these productions reads like a Biblical 
Psalm. In this last example the priest plays the 
part of intermediaiy between God and man. 

To sum up, tlien, with regard to the decidedly 
heuotheistio-monolatric tendency of the Assyro 
Babylonian reli^on : it is evident that the apparent 
oonmsion of their system of religion arose from the 
fact that those people were able to regard each and 
every god as the highest deity, without conflicting 
witli the claims of any other god. The real reason 


revealed, is any other than Jhvh, the one Almighty 
Creator of heaven and earth, whose worship Moses 
kept alive among his people, so the Israelites from 


the days of their forefathers worshipped the One 
God under the name Jhvh, tlie Moabites adored 
Him under the name Chemosh, the Ammonites 
under the name Milkom, the Decider ; but all these 
nations mutnally recognized the individual tribal 
gods as real and existing beings.’ The fact is, of 
course, that a tribal god represented the popular 
unity, as was the case with AAur in Assyria, and 
the doctrine of a ' Chosen People,’ common to the 
Babylonians, Assyrians, and Hebrews, then arose 
most naturally from tills general Semitic concep- 
tion. The Israelitish prophets crystallized this 
thought into the idea of a God for all the world, 
Wt their own writings show how little success 
Uiey had among the common people, who clung to 
the tribal henotheistic idea long after the last 
Israelitish prophet had spoken. But the seed of 
the doctrine of the Universal Godhead was sown, 
and this seed lias home fruit in that loftier spirit 
of truth which our Lord developed during His brief 
minis^ on earth, and gave to the world to live 
throughout the ages. 

Litbsatites.-*A Jeremias, Bali.-Attyr. VwaUUungen s. 
Uben naeh d. Tode, Leipxig, 1887 : P. Jensea. Jrosmotogis dsr 
BabpUmier, Strossbuxg, IBDO; A. n. Sayce, theAnc, 

MoibyUrniiMine (HIb. Lsot. 1887k IrfMidon, 1881 $ C. P • Tlsla, 


Chaoe, Gflttingen. 1805; Morris Jastrow, In, Asligtoa 
BaJhyUmia and dsiyrte, Boston, 1888 (revfswod by D. G. 
Lyon In Jiaw ForM. March 1888>, and DU ReUgien Bahy- 
loniene und Attprimu, vol. IL, Olesoen, 1806; Pr. l^litasch, 


Babel u. Bibel, Btntkgsii, 1804, ill. (rsvIowMl bv J- D. Prince in 
Amer, Jounu Long. xxl. 188-108); R. W. Rogers, 
Cfwwifcrm ParaUelt with the OT, New York, 1812. 

J. Dynbley Prince. 

GOD (Biblical and Christian).— The Christian 
conception of God, aa it is held to-day, is the pro- 


implied for them the true and all-embracing God- 
head. In other words, they never lost sight of the 
fact — although it is probable that this was an 
innate feeling rather than a clearly enunciated 
principle — that beneath all the vuried Divine 
appearances, there was in reality only one possible 
conception of the Divine. The student of this 
interesting system is forced to wonder why the 
religion of the Euphratoan region never attained 
tiie highest ideal of all ; to make for themselves a 
godhoM ont of Nature as a whole ; to conceive of 
a Being with ^alitiea like those attributed to the 
Hebrew whose name ia moat appropri 


article to trace in bai^ outline. It is the result 
of a graAual, but oontinuoug, revelation on the 
part of God, together with a broken, fitful, and 
uncertain response on the part of man. The centie 
and pivot of the whole history ia the body of writ- 
ings known as the NT, or rather the events re- 
corded in the NT and the interpretation there 
given to them. But the God of whom Jeans spoke, 
who is worshipped and believed on in t^e Gospels, 
is a Being who had previously^ made Himself 
known, and who had bwn the object of fait^ for 
generations in Israel. Some knowledge of the 
previous revelation is neoemary in order to under- 
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■tand the meaning of the phrase *the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesne Christ,* while it is 
matter of fr^nent oomnient that the doctrine of 
God implied in the Sermon on the Mount seems to 
be removed by a wide interval from that of the 
Triune Deity worshipped and defined at Nicssa and 
Chalcedon. For a thousand years after the Fourth 
Ecumenical Council the Christian doctrine concern* 
ing God was practically a fixed quantity, though 
it was from time to time developed by the elaborate 
analyses, or overlaid by the ingenious syntheses, of 
scholastic philosophers. The modem period has 
left upon the Christian idea of God a mark of its 
own. The almost incredible enlargement of know- 
ledge concerning the universe which has char- 
octerused modem thought, especially in the 19th 
cent., has profoundly influence men’s conceptions 
of the Divine, so that the traditional form of 
Christian doctrine has been enriched by a new and 
various content, os yet but partially assimilated 
and imperfectly incorporated with the old. 

It has been denied that trae and legitimate con- 
tinuity has been preserved amidst all these 
changes. But, if the Christian view of God and 
the world be tme, then, under the actual condi* 
tions of human life, revelation must be progressive 
on the Divine side ; and the apprehension of God 
on the part of man wUl be gradual, various, and un- 
certain, according to the capacity and fidelity of 
those to whom the revelation has been given. It 
is the standpoint of this article that unity and con- 
tinuity of conception have l>eon aufllciently pre- 
served. whilst irrowth and procress are throughout 


ment in the Law was to love Uim with heart and 
mind and soul and strength. 

For the present purpose all traces of primitive 
beliefs in pre-Moaaic religion may be disregarded. 
The Semitic tribes akin to the ‘Hebrews’ were 
•generally polytheistic. Jos 24** ^ recognises ‘ the 
gods whom your fathers served’ in the days of 
Terah, beyond the Biver. The revelation mode to 
Abraham marked a clear stage in advance, and 
similar steps forward in the knowledge of God 
were made in the time of Moses. The God who 
rooke to Moses from the bush was not on unknown 
Deity; He was the *God of thy father* and *the 
God of your fathers ’ ; even Uis name was pre- 
viously known— ‘Jaliweh the Ghxl of the Hebrews’ 
(Ex In exactly what sense, and to what 

extent, this God was recognised by the people 
at large before the time of Samuel is a moot 
question. Materials for an answer ore scanty, and 
some points are still in debate. Many super- 
stitions and some idolatrous practices were re- 
tained amongst the people, wmle a long, steady 
warfare was maintainea against them, with a 
strenuous assertion of the supremacy of Jahweh 
and His claim to sole allegiance and undivided 
service. The beliefs and practices thus indi- 
cated may be classified as (1) those which were 
avowedly polytheistic; (2) those which acknow- 
ledged the existence of demons, or inferior divini- 
ties ; and (3) those which turned on the veneration 
of places, sacred stones, and sacred trees, consistent 
with the worship of Jahweh, though often indulged 


discernible. Elements in that conception may be 
traced back to Israel, ideas and forms of expres- 
sion are due to the influence of Greek thought, 
the experience of the Church throughout the ages 
has indescribably enriched its theology, and the 
influence of modem science has done much to en- 
large the conception of the Divine nature and 
operations. Still, throughout the history of Chris- 
tian doctrine, the * light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ* has 
shone supreme. Christianity — a spiritual and 
ethical monotheism of the liighest ty^, a religion 
of redemption of which Christ is both the centre 
and the sum — presents a consistent and ever de- 
veloping doctrine of God, one that at the same 
time forms the tme consummation of Judaism, 
and has proved itself to be the most potent and 
infliiential factor in the history of roliglon in the 
world. 

L Tbs Old Tiesr^ifFifT.— The existence of a 
God is always pre-sapposed by writers in the OT, 
never explained, still less argued out. But what 
was meant by the word, what connotation was given 
to the name, what attributes were implied it, 
are (|uito other questions. The writin;m which re- 
cord the earliest traditions on the snoject range 
from the 9th to the 6th cent. B.a, ana it is not 
easy to summarize the various ideas of the Divine 
Being which find a place in them. The documen- 
tary strata recomizM by criticism doubtless em- 
body much eariior material, and may famish 
erioence of the existence of primitive beliefs, not 
sanctioned by the religion of Israel, but influencing 
to a conriderable extent the thought and practice 
of sneoessive generations. It may not li^tly be 
token for granted that the God of Noah, of Abra- 
ham, of Moses, was identical in all respects with 
the God of the Jahwistio writer of 850 B.O., or of 
the Priestly Code after the Exile. Yet the utter- 
ance of Dt 0% ‘Jahweh onr God, Jahweh is one,* 
is the watchword of the religion of Israel in no 
artificial or perfonctory sense throughout the 
national history ; and the Deity worshipped and 
proclaimed by Israel for centnnes is the God of 
whom Jesus said that the first great command' 


What is, however, beyond question is the rise of 
a distinctive religion of Israel from amongst tribes 
in which polytheism, often of a cruel and liccntioua 
type, prevaued : and the attainment, by whatever 
exact stages, of a pure ethical monotheism of a 
uniquely lofty kina. The distinction between 
monolatry ana monotheism is often a narrow one. 
A nation which whole-heartedly worships one God 
alone may change in its mode of regarding the 
gods worshipped other nations. These may be 
viewed as inferior deities, whom it was sometimeH 
a temptation to acknowledge and try to propitiate; 
or as spirits, more or less evil, that were not really 
‘gods’; or as ‘abominations,’ banned and de- 
nounced ly true religion ; or as empty figments of 
the imagination, the ‘nothings’ ana nonentities 
which some Hebrew names for idols brand them as 
being. Indications of what are now called * totem- 
ism’ and ‘tabu* may be found in the Levitioal 
law; the divination and ancestor-worship for- 
bidden in successive codes of legislation may have 
been relics of dying cults. The precise character 
and religions valne of 'OshMmt 
and the religions history before the Exile do not 
belong to the present inqniiy. 

The lesson of the OT is the eetablishment of the 
worship of one God, unique, incomparable— the one 
God that matters. The main light shines clear, 
whatever vague forms flit and glimmer in the 
twilmht around it. The history of revelation in 
the OT is a history of the way In which thb light 
was seen to shine more purely and more power- 
fully till idl the shadows of lesser deities fled 
away. 

z. Names.- The names used for God were signi- 
ficant. ElChtm was the generic term for Deity, 
Jahweh the personal name of the God of Israel. 
The term St was common to Semitic tribes ; its 
etymology is doubtful. Other early names were 
Shaddat (Gn 17^, Ex 6*), probably the Almighty or 
All-Sufficient One, perhans an appellative of £l ; 
and *£fydn (Gn 14>*, Fs 7'”), mainly a poetical name 
for God Most High. The plural name El6h%m is 
not to be understood os a remnant of polytheism, 
of which the form Eldah is the sin^or. The 
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plural number indicates either eminence and supre- 
macy, or fullness and abundance of powers and 
resources. The origin of the sacred and character- 
istic name Jaliweh is still obscure. The 

attempt to show that it was a West Semitic name 
for the storm -god rests on conjecture only. The* 
idea that it was gained from the Kenites is more 
than dubious, ft should be understood as dis- 
tinctly a personal name, going back to pro-historic 
times, but made the vehicle, or the channel, of 
special revelations, till it acquired a sacred char- 
acter and significance, incommunicable otherwise. 
The interpretations of it given in £x 8^^ (£ V * 1 am 
that 1 am,’ llVm * 1 will be that I will be ’) are not 
strictly etymological in the modern sense, but are 
descriptive of the nature of Go<l as then making 
Uiiiiself known — the one, true God, self -existent 
and self-suHicient, the cause and ground of all 
being, faithful to His promise, and constant in all 
Uis relations with His people. It would be an 
anachronism to draw out into a list of * attributes * 
in modem fashion what none the less lies implicit 
in the simple sublime appellation— I AM. The 
content of the name was nllod up in the course of 
histoiyr, as successive acts and manifestations 
show^ Israel what kind of a Supreme Being it 
was whom they were bidden alone to worship. 
Jahweh remained the name for the covenant God 
of Israel, where the term ‘covenant* indicates a 
special relation between God and His people, one 
on which the whole national history is a running 
commentary. 

Stages of progress in the idea of God are more 
or less clearly traceable. But from the outset the 
conception was simjile and concrete, not meta- 
physical, not an alistraotion from the powers of 
Kature. The God of Israel was essentially (1) per- 
sonal, (2) spiritual, (8) sole and supreme, (4) of an 
unapproachably lofty ethical character. The per- 
sonality of God was pressed to the verge of extreme 
anthropomorphism, the languam employed to de- 
scribe it being popular, not scholastic ; but it is 
not easy to determine how far the ascription to 
Jahweh of human limbs and organs — face, finger, 
arm, heart, and voice — ^was understood literidly or 
symbolically. Dt 4'*’“ shows at once the error 
into which the multitude were in danger of falling, 
and the corrective which, in the 7th cent., was 
supplied. Personality, implying a living Being, 
who thought, felt, and willed, and who possess^ 
all the characteristics of personal life, is a dis- 
tinctive feature of the God of the OT throughout. 
But this Being was spiritual, in the sense of being 
invisible to mortal eye and beyond all sensuous 
apprehension; while His power and operations 
wore such as only a spirit could manifest, the 
living Will behind all being specially emphasized. 
Jahweh is proclaimed from the outset as sole and 
rapreme ; the mround of all other commandments 
is, *Thou shut have none other gods before 
me.* Other gods had but a relative existence, 
if they wore thought of as existing at all ; they 
possessed neither might nor right in comparison 
with Him who was the Creator and Sustainer of all 
that is. ^ 

The distinctive feature, however, of the OT doc- 
trine of God is the emphasis that is laid on the 
moral character of Jahweh, who is unique, not in 
power only, but in wisdom, righteousness, good- 
ness, and truth. An influentiiU school of critics 
hold that the ‘ethical monotheism’ of the OT 
originated in the prophetic period which formed 
the golden age of Israel, from the 8th to the 6th 
cent. B.O. It would, however, probably bo correct 
to say that the work of the prophets from Amos 
onwards was to define more clearly, and to enforce 

1 See ftlso that art. (or tlw oooarrtnos of tbs name In Bab. 
documants. 


more strenaously, a doctrine concerning God which 
was not then entirely new, though the current coin 
needed to be minted afresh, and distinct advanor 
in conception was made in the prophetie pCricNl 
The work of the prophets consisted mainly in two 
things : (1) they taught the unity and supremacy 
of Jahweh in relation to the whole world as well 
as to Israel ; and (2) they proclaimed and pressed 
home the doctrine of His ‘holiness,’ in its fnll 
meaning and implications, as this had never been 
done before. Two names of God may be men- 
tioned as more or less representative of these ideas 
— Jahtoeh and ‘the Holy One of Israel.* 

The first of these ( » * Lord of hosts ’) was not 
new, and difierence of opinion exists as to its orig- 
inal moaning. But, whether earthly battalions 
or heavenly auxiliaries were intended, whether 
Jahweh was Lord of stars, or of angels, or of 
cosmic forces generally, the title in the time of the 
prophets certainly connotes world-wide supremacy. 
The name 'Holy One of Israel’ emphasized the 
fjict that the Lord of all power ana might was 
Himself incomparably pure, and was prepared to 
sanctify from all evil His ^ople who trusted and 
obeyed Him. * This new name,* says Ewald, ‘ was 
the first kindling spark which showed that now the 
age of the Hagiooracy was beginning in Israel, in 
a sense altogether unexceptionable^ (Oia LaAra 
der Bibel von GoUt Leipzig, 1871-76, Eng. tr., Old 
and New TestamenC Theology^ Edinburgh, 1888, 
p. 94). 

2. Holiness.— It is not possible to consider in 
detail the moral qualities of which the word 
‘holiness* {q.v.) came to constitute the sum. No 
formal list of Divine 'attributes* is anywhere 
given ; the qualities enumerated are not always 
the same, and the emphasis laid on each varied at 
difibrent epochs. But substantially the same moral 
excellencies distinguish Jahweh from tlie first ; com- 
pare Ex 34*’ * with the latest Psalms. Almighti- 
ness is taken for granted ; but stress is not laid 
on mere power, as was largely the case with the 
b^dlim (see Baal). Wisdom, foresight, and pur- 
pose are distinctive features of the God of Israel 
throughout, though omniscience in the more com- 
plete sense of the term is not dwelt upon in earlier 
times, as it is, e.y., in Ps 139. The righteousness 
of Jahweh is a favourite theme with Amos and 
Micah and Isaiah, the attribute being explained 
throughout by its concrete liearing upon national 
life (of. Is 5). In Deuteronomy, Jahweh is charac- 
terized by blended righteousness and love for 
His people, and the psalmists re-echo the desorip- 
tion m verse. Mercy and tenderness are predomi- 
nant Divine qualities in Hosea, as in Ps 103 ; 
lovingkindness and pity are not understood as 
contrasted with righteousnesa and justice, as the 
promise in Hos 2^- plainly shows. 'Jealousy* is 
a word used by writers of difibrent periods to de- 
scribe, not cruelty or harshness, but the uncom- 
promising claims upon the allegiance of God’s 
l>eople made by His holy love. 'Faithfulness* 
and ‘ truth ’ are companion names, which indicate 
that God’s words correspond with His nature, and 
His deeds with His words ; that His present action 
is one with His past, and that He may be trusted 
as constant and unchanging in all that is to come. 
Finally, the word ‘holy’ — which in the first in- 
stance probably meant only ‘divine,* that which 
belongs to God as such- come to stsud for the 
whole sum of ethical excellency characteristic of 
Jahweh ; righteousness, flawless purity, and utter 
antipathy to all evil behig in the foreground of its 
significance. 

3. Self-manifeetatlon.— There is in the OT no 
indication of interior distinctions in the Godhead ; 
it is an anachronism to find either the doctrine of 
Incarnation or that of the Trinity in its pages. 
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Bnt the Qod of the OT is emphatically a self- 
oommimioatiiig Ood« as opposed to a metaphysical 
abstiaction, or a soUtaiy^ remote Deity. The 
forms of manifestation described, the ▼arions 
modes of self-revelation which mark otf the God 
of Israel from the gods of the nations around, 
prepare the way for a clearer and more intimate 
revelation to come. The * angel of Jahweh* or 
* angel of God’ spoken of in Gn 22, Ex 3, and 
many other passages, is not a mere messenger 
from God, a created being, neither is be strictly 
Jahweh, but Jahweh in a particnlar form of self- 
manifestation, a special revelation of the Divine 
presence. The * Spirit of God,’ whose name is 
found so constantly, and whose oiierations are so 
various and so vital in the religion of Israel, is not 
distinct from God, nor does the phrase ii^ly a 
distinction in the Godhead. The Spirit of God is 
€k>d Himself, breathing, living, active, energising 
in the world— ‘God at work.* The Spirit is per- 
sonal because God is personal; personal distinc- 
tions within the Deity find no place in the Old 
Covenant. As breath is the principle of human 
life and the source of human energy, so God pos- 
sesses life in Himself, and is the spring of all life 
in the universe; and, when the fullness of His 
vital power as in any way conimunicatinc itself is 
dwelt upon, the Spirit of God is expressly named. 
There are a few passages in the later books — of 
which Is 63^^ ‘they vexed his Holy Spirit,’ may 
serve as ait example— which might seem to imply 
that the Spirit of God was thought of as a distinct 
person. Hut these are best understood in the light 
of prevailing usage, whilst they undoubtedly pre- 
pare the way for a doctrine which does not clearly 
appear within OT limits. See, further, art. HOLY 
Spirit. 

4 . Word and wisdom.— A history attaches to 
the two phrases, ‘ Word of God ’ and ‘ Wisdom of 
God,’ which cannot here be traced out (see artt. 
Logos, Wisdom). God’s word is viewed as the 
instrument of His workiiiu. ' He spake and it was 
done, be coniinanded and it stood fast’ (Fs 33*; 
cf. Gn 1, Fs 33* 147^*). Also, the thought of God 
is mighty; His wisdom orders and controls aU. 
But, by a natural transition, in later Jewish litera- 
ture a tendency appears to personify both Word 
and Wisdom— notably the latter in Job 28 and 
Fr 8. Whether the ^ammatical figure of bold 
l>rosoi>opoeia, viewing Wisdom as God's master- 
workman, had here passed in the mind of the 
writer into hyiiostatizing in the full sense of the 
term is doubtful ; probably not. A distinction is 
discernible between the use in Job and in Proverbs, 
and further development is perceptible in Sirach 
and Wisdom of Solomon ; but the poetical picture 
called up by the imagination had probamy not 
givoA place to tlie idea of indepenaent personal 
existence. Undoubtedly, however, iu the use of 
these phrases a foundation was laid for the idea 
that the Thought or Will or Speech of God, ^oing 
Forth from God, might be conceived as an activity 
distinguished from God Himself, a manifestation 
of God in the world, distinct, though not separate, 
from His own proper Being. 

<• Creation and Providence.— The relation of 
Jahweh to Israel is the main theme of teaching in 
the earlier periods ; for, though He is thought of 
as supreme, only gradually did tlie idea of His 
relation to the world as a whole emerge. The 
notion of God as origin of all that exists is im- 
plicit from the first; bnt a doctrine of creation 
such as is developed in Gn 1 and embodied in many 
passages of 2 Isaiah and the Psalms is compara- 
tively late. The problems of Providence dawned 
but slowly on the minds even of the teachers of 
Israel. In Job and in the later Psalms a few 
writers wrestle with these difficulties rather than 
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overcome them. The underlying postulate of 
religion was that Jahweh rnled and did all things 
well, punishing the wicked and rewarding His 
foitliftil servants. The presence and prevalenoe 
of evil were acknowledge os permitted or over- 
ruled by God, but no theodicy was constructed to 
account for its existence. The language employed 
is popular, the moral sense is keen ana strong, the 
Divine hatred of evil is strenuously asserted, but 
the facts of life were accepted in a matter-of-lact, 
almost ohild-like fashion for centuries before the 
‘maddening riddle of the root’ and a demand for 
an answer to it pressed upon the minds of an 
essentially practical people. Even in Is 45^ the 
prophet is content with describing both good and 
evil as forces so completely controlled by the 
Bnpreme liuJer that it may be said, ‘ 1 form tlie 
light and create evil : I am Jahweh that doeth all 
these things.* 

6. The Exile.— The exile in Baliylon was a 
fruitful epoch in many ways in the religion of 
Israel; it brought witn it especially a widened 
horizon in the conception of God and the right way 
of worshipping and serving Him. Amongst the 
most notable changes may be mentioned the in- 
creased spiritualization ox the idea of God, the 
purification of the ritual from doubtful elements, 
and a growing superiority to local and material 
considerations. Jahweh conld manifest Himself to 
His people and bo found a present help in time of 
trouole, independently of a sacred land and a con- 
secrated temp] o. From this time onwards a certain 
universalism takes the place of earlier particular- 
ism. Jahweh is the God of the whole earth in a 
new sense ; He has sworn that every knee shall bow 
to Him (Is 45”). The destinies of the nations are 
in His hands, and He cares for all that His hands 
have made. Israel shall be the means of brinjging 
the nations to a knowledge of Him. The captmty 
in Babylon, instead of weakening the attaediraent 
to Jahweh and leading to an increase in idolatry, 
sounded in reality its death-knell. Under the 
gnidanoe of the prophets the people learned to see 
that the overthrow of the monarchy and the de- 
struction of the Temple did not imply feebleness 
or apathy on the part of the God in whom they 
trusted, out were intended to be the means of lea«i- 
ing them to loftier and more adequate views of 
Hun. Their heart, while it trembled, would be 
enlarged (Is 60*) ; and they acknowledged, in the 
midst of their worst fears, that God’s ways were 
higher than their ways. His thoughts than their 
thoughts (56*^). 

7. The Greek age.— In the Greek age and the 
following periods no change took place theoretic- 
ally iu the idea of God, but modifications passed 
imperceptibly over the spirit of Jewish religion 
and over the customary modes of acknowledging 
(xod, which reacted upon the very conception of 
Dei^. There was no more any prophet in Israel 
(Ps 74*) ; the priest and the sciiDe took his place. 
The living God ceased to be realized as a present 
and active power, and the record in the Scriptures 
of His dealings in the past acquired a peculiar 
socredness. In proportion as the Deity was con- 
ceived as transcendental, high above man. He be- 
came farther off from man, and the ‘ pale cast of 
thought sicklied o’er* the simple, heait^ realiza- 
tion of a present, gracious Friend and Protector, 
who was ever thinking of His people, cari^ for 
them, willing and working on their oehalf. Greek 
culture partly roused Jewish national feeling to 
greater intenrity and deepened devotion to the 
national God. But insensibly it aflected habito of 
thought, especially among Jews of the Dispersion. 
The Hellenic philosophy of the period regarded 
God as pure Being, transcendents, impassive, in- 
active, existing out of relation to time and earthly 
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obaogOB. The Jews were not philosophers end 
never precisely adopted these views, but Greek 
influence aided in promotinf^ a elianj^e which had 
begun as early as Kzokiol, is marked in some of 
the later canonical books, and is hUII more fully 
illustrated in extra-canonical literature. Greater 
reverence is shown for God, llis name, and Uis 
word; anthro]M>inor|iliisiiiH are shunned, and a 
sharper contrast conies to be drawn between the 
natural and the supematural. * God is in heaven 
and thou ii(ion the earth ; therefore let thy words 
be few’ (Ec .’>^) is a Ki<|rniiicant maxim of the 2nd 
cent. n.C. The LXX in its periphrases smootlies 
away stutiibling-blocks from the language used 
concerning God in the Hebrew Scriptures, but at 
the same time robs it of much force and signiii- 
cance. The hallowing of tlie IiieHablu Name by 
never pronouncing it was at the same time a 
mark of superficial reverence and of diminution of 
religious earnestness. 

The Targuins bear witness to the same general 
tendency. Names indicatin g the loftiness of Goil — 

* Jjonl of the world,’ ’ the Mighty One,’ ’ the Glory,* 
and especially * the Most High ’ — multiplied on the 
one hand, and on the other it was found nec^essar)' to 
introduce intermediate phrases into passages where 
God intervenes in human history, lest due rever- 
ence for the Highest should be iniiiaired. Hence 
the use of Jlfenird, the Word of God ; and later 
Shttkhtndh^ the glorious Presence of God. In such 
passages as Gn 3* the Targiim of On^elos reoiis, 

* Adam heard the voice of fAc word of tlie Lord * ; 
and in Dt 5* * I stood between f As word of the Lord 
and yon* Later extra-canonical writings abound 
in illustrations. Such a passage as Wis 18*^ 

* Thine Almighty Word lea]jed down from heaven 
out of thy royal throne,’ may be explained as a 
grammatical fiersonUication, but the literature of 
the period indicates a decided tendency to hyposta- 
tixe the Word of God. The Philonian doctrine of 
the Logos (g.v.) does not come within the scope of 
this article, but it bears its part in a similar 
development of thought. Cf. art. God (Jewish). 

The worship of God during this period under- 
went a coirespondicg change, which was 
effect and partly cause in relation to the altered 
conceptions of the Divine. The Temple still stood, 
and its ceremonial became more stately and elabor- 
ate, but comparatively few could join in it. The 
synagogue worship-— without priest or sacrifice or 
formal ritual, its essence consisting in the reading 
of God’s word to man and the offering to God of 
man’s free and heartfelt prayers — effected a virtual 
revolution, and helped to perpetuate the prevailing 
conception of God as a spiritnal Being who must 
be spiritually worshipped. Side by side with this 
the development of scribism, and an exaggerated 
and fanciful devotion to ’ the Law ’ which almost 
deified it and put it in the place of God Himself, 
were the marks of a religion grown old and stiff, a 
formalism fanatical in its intense devotion to the 
letter, but impotent as a spiritual energy, because 
it had lost touch with the living God. The heart 
of the generations in the Ist cent. B.C. cried aJoud 
for a regenerating and rejuvenating religious power 
which it was itself incompetent to produce. 

11. The JNew Testameet.’-^Aix epoch was 
created by the appearance of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Himself an Israelite indeed, He hod no entirely 
new God to announce; lie begins with, takes 
altogether for granted, and proceeds to build upon 
the revelation of the one living and true God made 
through the generations Ui the Clioson I’eople. But 
His teaching concerning that God and the iiersonal 
manifestation of His life were such that the re- 
ligions conception, which as a plant hod already 
tiucen root and put forth green branches, burst into 
unexpected flower and brought forth new, un- 


expected, and abundant fruit. Jesus assumes the 
fundamental oonoeptions of God already described. 
He is personal, spiritual (Jn 4^ does but impresH- 
ively aeclare what spiritually-minded Jews hiul 
long acknowledged), transoenuent, yet draws very 
near to men in revelation and communion, unique 
in holiness, goodness, and the loftiest moral attri- 
butes. Thus the doctrine of God set forth in 
the discourses of Jesus exhibits the ethical mono- 
tlieism of the prophets raised to its highest ^wer. 
With this doctrine Jesus began; how far He 
travelled beyond it remoms to he seen. Tiie 
implications of His words and deeds were felt at 
the time to carry His hearers much further ; in 
what direction and to what goal could not be im- 
mediately discerned. 

1 . Christ’s own teaching.— The unity of God is 
taken for granted throughout Christ’s discourses, 
and is explicitly dwelt on in Mk 12^ as the basis 
of the first great commandment. The spiritualij^ 
of God, emphasized in memorable words in Jn 4^, 
also perviulcs the whole teaching of Jesus. The 
moral attributes which characterize the God of the 
OT all ap))ear and reappear in the Gospels, though 
the empiiasis is seen to lie diflerently, in view of 
the mission that Jesus had come to fulfil. Holi- 
ness and righteousness are fundamental charac- 
teristics of the Divine will ; the subjects of the 
Kingdom are to seek righteousness a&ve all (Mt 
5** ^ 6”). In the prayer recorded by the Fourth 
Evangelist, God is described as the holy and 
righteous Father (Jn The majesty of God 

is implied in the epithet ’ heavenly ’or ’in heaven ’ 
used in the Lord’s Prayer and often in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Yet Ho cares for the lowliest 
(Mt 6^) ; not even a sparrow falls to the ground 
without Him ; Ho works everywhere and uways 
(Jn d’’’). The sunshine and the min, the lily in its 
beauty, and the common grass of the iiold, all have 
their message to deliver concerning Him. He is 
* good ’ with a goodness that far outdistances the 
highest standards of earth ; it is such os even the 
tethers of Israel had not fully understood; in 
comparison with it no other gooaness deserves the 
name (Mk 10^”). Especially is God good os lieing 
merciful and ready to forgive. Man is most like 
to God when he has learned the lesson of mercy 
(Mt S* 18”^) ; the unforgiving cannot be forgiven 
(6”), but deserve severest punishment ( 18**). God 
is gracious and long-suflbring, but the judgment 
that is to come will prove that Ho is not slack or 
careless in His moral government of mankind, who 
are to learn reverently to fear Him in whose hands 
their whole destinies lie (Lk 12*). 

These cbaracteristio utterances, however, some 
of which might have come from the lips of a 
prophet of this Old Covenant, cannot be rightly 
understood without placing the emphasis where 
Jesus Himself placed it, and interpreting all in the 
light of the Divine Fatherhood, This doctrine 
appears in the OT, but it describes a relation which 
exists between God and Israel, not with mankind 
at large, or with individuals who are children of 
God ill virtue of their personal oharacter (see Ex 
4”, Dt 8*, ITos IP)- If the king is regarded as a 
son of God (2 S 7^*), it is in virtue of his position as 
the head and representative of the nation. Christ’s 
teaching on this subject diflers fundamentally from 
that of the OT. It described three concentric 
circles. (1) The innermost contains One Person 
only. The Father occupies a peculiarly intimate 
relation to Jesus Himself, who, not as a Bon, bnt 
as the Son, knows the Fatlier as no other can 
(Mt 11”), and has been sent specially to reveal 
Him ( Jn U*-” 17** •• *•). Amongst the first recorded 
words of Jesus (Lk 2”), and the last (23^), the 
name 'Father ’is on His lips. He nsed no language 
to describe God snch as was familiar to scribcH on 
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ths cm hand, or tophiloRophen on the other, but 
He often offended Hie hearers by the familiarity 
with which He olaimed God as His own Father, in 
a sense shared by no others ( Jn 5”*). (2) The sense 
of sonship was to be enjoyed by all true disciples in 
their measure. 'Your heavenly Father* was the 
deMsription of God which assured them that He 
might be trusted to supply all their needs (Mt 7”i ! 
Lk 11^). But this conception widens out into (3) 
a universal Fatherhood, as of Chie who cares for . 
the unthankful and the evil, and is ready to receive 
not only the lost sheep of the house of Israel, but ' 
all wanderers from the Father’s home. It is true ; 
that the message of Jesus for Gentiles is not ! 




illustrate a deep-seated compassion of God for the i 
lost as such (Lie yearnings of the Father’s ■ 

heart that go svnftly forth to meet all j^nitent ' 
children of men who arise and go to Him (Lk ! 
!«•). ! 

The characteristics that have been described have ! 
been drawn chiefly from the Synoptic Gospels, j 
John does but emphasise the notes so clearly i 
struck. The name * Father * occurs far more fre- I 
quently in the Fourth Gospel than in the other ! 
three put together, but all four Evangelists indicate ; 
that the word came always from the lips of Clirist, ' 
not from His disciples, and the Master never ranks 
Himself and them together as sons. In the one 
passage that seems to do so He deliberately marks 
a distinction, saying, * mv Father and your Father, 
tiiy God and your God ’ ( Jn 20‘*). The universality 
of the Divine Fatherho<^ is made much more plain 
in the Fourth Gospel, and the word * love ’ is seen 
to be the climactic word that describes the inmost 
nature of God. The unique oharat^.ter of therela- 
tionsliip between the Father and the Son is also 
much more fully Immght out in this Gospel (Jn 
It must he added in a word that no quota- 
tion of the words of Christ, apart from a study of 
Himself, His person, and whole work in the world, 
can ever Muflice to set forth the full meaning of His 
teaching concerning the Fatherhood of God. 

The Son and the Spirit , — The special mission of 
Jesus was to announce the coining of the Kingdom 
of God, and Himself to lay its foundations in a 
Gospel message (Mk H*). He did not at first 
formally claim Messiahship, though from His bap- 
tism onwards His unique Sonship was recogniaM 
(Mt 3>^ 21*’). But the time came when His work 
as the Christ, who must through suffering and 
death accomplish the Father’s vml and establish 
His Kingdom on earth, was made clear, and His 
disciples began dimly to understand that He was 
not only the Christ, the King of Israel, but the 
Son of the living God in a deeper sense than the 
words had usually conveyed (Mt 16’^). Further, 
Jesus had much to say, not only concerning 
Himself as ’only -begotten’ Son,— to use John^ 
characteristic word,— but concerning the Spirit of 
God (see Mk Mt 10^, Lk 11" ; several other 
passages in the Synoptisti^ and especially the dis- 
courses recorded in Jn 14-10). The question, 
therefore, arises whether the manifestation of God 
in Christ was such that in His own lifetime the 
fundamental conception of God was modified by it, 
and whether a distinction of persons within the 
Godhead amounting to what afterwards came to 
be mdled the doctrine of the Trinity was taught by 
the Master and accepted by His disciples. 

The question cannot here be discussed in detail 
(see art. Tbinity). If Mt 28" eontaiiis the exact 
words of the Saviour, He did before His ascension 
virtually lay down this doctrine. But, quite apart 
from the special phraseology of this pass^, it is 
safe to say ^t Christ’s teaching contained the 


Trini^ was formulated later. His claims for Him- 
self, His authority. His power to forgive sins. 
His demands for absolute personal allegiance to 
Himself, and His assertions concerning His own 
knowledge and power and His coming to judge the 
World — not to speak of His miracles — were enoi^h 
to show even before His death and resurrection 
that the now doctrine of the Saviour Christ could 
not but affect the old doctrine of the Ruler <3od. 

’ Who is this Son of Man ? ’ was a question in the 
answer to which lay many more questions and 
answers, still latent. The main question, how- 
ever, was not fully answered till Clirist’s work on 
earth was fully acoomulished ; and the full light 
'octrine of Ghnl by a clea 
ot revealed until some 
bad passed away. 

2. The Apostolic doctrine of God. — The position 
of the Apostles was wholly changed after the day 
of Pentec^t. The death of their Master had 
greatly disconcerted them, and His resurrection 
formed the basis of their new message. Their 
early sermons and addresses were naturally not 
occupied with the mystery of His Person. Preach- 
ing to Jews with Calvary full in view, Peter 
urged that the crucifixion of Jesus was a crime, 
which (jrod had overruled in raising Him from the 
dead, and that the meaning of both death and 
resurrection was to be found in the message of the 
Gospel. It promised remission of sins through 
faith in the Saviour ; it heralded the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God with the Prince-Saviour at 
its head. The watchword of the whole was, ' Jesus 
is Lord ; repent and believe in Him.’ Salvation 
can come only through Him (Ac 4") ; His work, 
now fully accomplished, forms the central theme 
of the new GosmI declared by Paul iv vscdroif, 
’first of air (1 Co 15»). The AcU faithfully 
reflects the giedual stages tlirough which this 
liosition was gained, with far-reaching effects on 
religion as a whole. 

A Chiistology was needed ; the question. Who 
is this Jesus T must be answered. The theology, 
or doctrine of the Godhead, that followed turuM 
upon the answer to this question. The teaching 
conceniing the Holy Spirit did not raise the same 
difficulties, because the OT had so frequently used 
language which described the gift of the Spirit of 
Goo. But the experience of the new life in Christ, 
and the way in which tlie blessings of salvation 
were realised, pointed to a threefoldness in God’s 
relation to man. Side by side with the belief in 
the God of the New as well as of the Old Covenant, 
and blending with it as a part of the same faith, 
was trust in a Divine Saviour and the conscious- 
ness of a Divine Spirit, Himself at work in the 
hearts of all believers. This experience found 
expression in the triple benediction of 2 Co 13", 
and the baptismal formula of Mt 28". Jesus the 
Christ was a manifestation of God to men, such as 
had never been known before ; the Holy Spirit, 
after the Day of Pentecost, was a manifestation of 
God m men, such as had never before been possible. 
The Apostles realised that here was a richer 
revelation, an ampler Divine presence and blessing, 
which demanded fuller expression in their very 
definition of God, as the whole NT bears witness. 
The Synoptic Gospeb in their measure (remember- 
ing the scope of their narratives), the Acts of the 
Apostles in continning the history — Paul and John 
pre-eminently and at length, and other Apostles 
more briefly--^l agree in representing the personal 
spiritual God, the righteous and loving Jahweh of 
tne OT, as still bdieved in but 




Saviour for all, God the Holy Spirit operating »n 
all. but espeolally in the bdiever, yet one 
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of God, which, before the NT cloees, has taken the 
place of the simpler ' ethical monotheism ’ of the 
prophets. 

There is no ' doctrine * of the Trinity in the NT. 
But there are in it all the materials out of which 
such a doctrine came inevitably to be built up, 
together with evidence of the way in which that 
teaching arose out of certain centrm facts of history 
and experience, proclaimed by the Apostles and 
accepted by all believers as integral parts of the 
gospel. The intense monotheism of those who had 
been educated os Jews was never relinquished, but 
new modes of conceiving of God, of worshipping 
Him, and of realizing ffis relations to men as in 
some sense threefold, form an essential part of the 
doctrine of God in the NT. Those were not so 
much theoretically adopted as felt to bo indissolubly 
bound up with what believers had from the 
beginning held concerning Christ, and with virhat 
they themselves had enjoyed of His grace and 
salvation. 

(1) Tht Trinity . — ^The testimony of Paul in 1 Co 
8* and elsewhere shows the process of advance. 
There may bo, he says, * those that are called gods * 
—gods many and lords many, but * to us there is 
one God, the Father, of whom are all things and 
we unto him.’ Yet, without prejudice to the unity 
of this one God, he adds, 'and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, through whom are all things and we through 
him.’ lie also is creator and of cosmic significance ; 
the doctrine of God henceforth is mediated through 
Christ. Lordship is the essential word. E^pio$ 
renders the OT Jahweh, and in Jlo 10"'^* the word 
is used of Christ in such a way as to show His 
essential Divinity. His standing name and title 
is ' the Lord Jesus Christ ’ ; He is preached as Lord 
(2 Co 4*), and the characteristic w'atchworda of 
unbelievers and believers respectively are 'An> 
athema be Jesus 1 ’ and ' Jesus is Lord ’ (1 Co 12*). 
Nor is this Lordship a merely temporal office and 
honour. His jire^existenee is implied in 2 Co 8*, 
Ph 2*, and Col All intorproters are not 

amed that in Ko 9* Christ is styled * God over all, 
bTessod for ever,’ though this is the natural inter* 

? rotation of the words ; hut few can doubt that in 
'it 2^* the appeariim in glory is exjiected of Jesus 
Christ, ' our great God and Saviour.* Paul’s Ian* 
gui^e concerning the Holy Spirit does not boar 
so immediately upon his doctrine of God, because 
the word 'Spirit^ sometimes indicates a gift of 
(bckI to men and sometimes God Himself working 
in men, as it did in the OT. A closer examination 
shows that the Holy Spirit is not a mere gift or 
influence ; yet, while Divine, He is not the whole 
(lodhead. The intensely personal language em* 
ployed in such passages as 1 Co 2'** Ro8'** **, and 

elsewhere, combined with the distinction main* 
toined between the Spirit and Christ, the Spirit 
and the Father, makes the interpretation of the 
Holy Spirit iu an OT or ' Unitarian * sense im- 
possible. Again, luiart from the phraseology of 
benediction in 2 Co 13^\ the 


found elsewhere in the NT. His doctrine of the 
Logos in the prologue strikes the key-note of the 
whole GoB|)el, tliougli the note itself is not repeated 
throughout its chapters, tlie name of the Son 
taking the place of the ^ Word. There is no 
inconsistency in this, for in a narrative of the 
personal life of tlie Logos Incarnate the emphatic- 
ally personal name *Son’ is obviously the more 
appropriate. Logos is a convenient name for 
summing up certain ideas concerning God, which 
are cliaracteristic of Paul as well as of John, 
though the former never uses the word. Paul 
expresses the same thought when he speaks of 
rXi)jMiga, $to0, of One through whom 

are all things, in whom all things cohere, and iu 
whom all are to be summed up (Col 1 ’*** )• Similarly, 
the Logos Is tiot 6 God, not the Godhead. 
Thought and Speech, Ueason and Uiteranoe, 
Sertno and Eatio unite in the Vtrbum^ the 

Word. The Jxigos in Philo is not pereonal ; 
the prologue to tne Fourth Ckispel. bejptining with 
the transcendent God, sets forth the Divine Word 
as personal, extra-temporal, in closest relation with 
God, and as so present and operative in creation, 
preservation, and the subsequent redemption of 
the world that all things are 'in and through him.’ 
The same is He who became flesh, and wiio in the 
flesh spoke words and did works so symbolic of 
eternal reality that His whole life is one work of 
eternal significance, and that all man's duty may 
be summed up in the work of * believing on Him.’ 
The silent substitution of ‘ Son ’ for ‘ Word * in the 
Gospel and the absence of lx>gos from the first 
Epistle (1 Jn notwillistanding) are significant. 
When the Word becomes flesh His name is *Son,’ 
and the various readings in Jn 1** show how closely 
connected in Apostolic tradition were the ideas of 
* only-begotten Son ’ and * God only begotten.* 

A moaification is here implied in the OT idea 
of God, which might seem to necessitate a funda- 
mental break in continuity. But in the teaching 
of both Paul and John concerning Christ there is 
nothing inconsistent with the unity of God, who 
for both of them remains still tne One King, 
Eternal, Immortal, Invisible. It is significant 
tliat two writers occupying such dillerent stand' 
points, and using such diverse phraseology, should 
unite BO completely in what may seem a paradoxical 
position. Paul concentrates attention on redemp* 
tion — sin, righteousness, and salvation through 
the death and resurrection of Christ ; John’s main 
theme is revelation— light, truth, and life eternal, 
the Incarnation rather than the Crucifixion being 
the centre of the whole. Yet both Apostles prove 
to demonstration that the Redeemer whom all 
Christians acknowledged and trusted, faith in 
whom constituted the very essence of the new 
religious life in the world, was Himself very (xod ; 
and, whilst maintaining an intense monotheiBm.as 
an unassailable axiom of religion, they worshipped 
in the one Godhead, os distinct yet inseparable, 


description in such passages as 1 Co 12^** and Eph 
shows that St. raul thinks easily and naturaAy 
in terms of a Tri-unity in the Godhead, when 
speaking of Divine operations in the salvation of 
men and in the worship of the Church. 

The author of the Fourth Gos|)el declares that 
his object in writing is that men believe that 
'Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing th^ may have life in his name’ (Jn 20*^). 
The whole Gospel proves that the Sonship thus 
indicated was understood as one not merely of 
office, or mission, or ethical likeness, but of eternal 
and essential natnre. He who shared the Father’s 
glory before the world was is the one Saviour of 
men, the Way, the Truth, and the Life. The 
writer sometimes makes use of phraseology not 


(2) God is Zone.— The ethical attributes distinc- 
tive of Jahweh iu the OT are exhibited in the NT 
in an added light which, while it preserves, trans- 
forms them. Holiness and righteousness, faithful- 
ness and truth, mercy and loving-kindness, are still 
characteristics of the one true God, but to each of 
the words is given a connotation so rich and deep 
that the use of the old words embodies a new 
gospel. One word, moreover, not entirely new, 
acquires so predominant, so consummate a place 
in the conception of God that henceforth it 
Burpasses and encompasses all the rest — God is 
Lovk. Not that love eclipses righteonsne-ss, still 
less is opposed to it. If with Paul the idea of 
righteousness seems to predominate, it is be who 
vrrites in 1 Co 13 the immortal hymn of love. If 
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it was left for John to expound the love of God 
in such a way as to mould Christianity all through 
history, it is he who makes the strongest and most 
uncompromising declarations of His rigliteousness 
that are to be found in the Bible. Neither of the 
Apostles can conceive of a God in whom the two 
attributes are not eternally and indissolubly 
blended ; but only in Jesus Christ, Son of God and 
Son of Man, is to be found the abiding proof tliat 
God is both righteous and merciful in tlie deepest 
sense of the words ; and only through Christ can 
man reach and maintain his true relation with a 
God of infinitely holy love. 

Granted the premisses that the Son of God has 
come to earth, Buttered, died, and risen again for 
man’s salvation, then all previous Divine mani- 
festations pale liefore this stupendous Light of 
the world. Paurs theme in his greatest Epistle, 
the one which contains the fullest account of his 
central preaching, is duroceviii^ 6ta0 AroKoX&mTai^ 
God’s righteousness is revealed from faith unto 
faith (Ro 1”). Whether the righteousness of God 
means an attribute of His own nature, or a state 
or condition of man that is derived from and 
acceptable to Him, in either case much light is 
shed by the phrase upon the character of the God 
whom Paul proachea. These two meanings are 
joined together later in the Epistle, where it is 
said that the object of the wo» and sacrifice of 
Christ was that G<k 1 might be shown to be 
righteous Himself, whilst at the same time free 
to pardon and account as righteous every believer 
in Jesus (Uo 3 ^). So far, therefore, as an exposi- 
tion of the Divine nature is summed up in the 
phrase * righteousness of God,* it is clearly not to 
tie understood as bare and hard * justice * ; it com- 
bines flawless parity and perfect rectitude with a 
merciful provision by which a sinner may be freed 
from sin and obtain forgiveness in perfect accord- 
ance witli the eternal law of righteousness. The 
climax of the argument, however, b not yet 
reached. Paul goes on to show that God com- 
mends His love towards men in Uiat, while they 
were yet sinners, Christ died for them (Ho 6*}, 
and tlie full revelation of the God in whom he 
tmsts appears only when, in a burst of lyrical 
fervour, he exclaims that nothing in heaven or 
earth or under the earth can separate the lieliover 
from the love of God which is in Jesus Christ our 
Lord (8»). 

Whilst Paul’s theme in these chapters seems to 
be the salvation of man, and his reasoning upon 
it has been described as narrowly ' forensic/ he is 
in truth setting forth what aimiunts to on en- 
tirely new revelation of the innermost nature 
of God. John does the same. Having declared 
that God is Spirit and God is Light, he leaves 
it on record twice, before the canon closes, that 
God is Love (1 Jn 4 ** The meaning of this 
simply sublime utterujice, which when it stands 
alone may easilv be misunderstood, is found in 
v.i" ' Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.* Strike out this fact, 
ana the Bignificance of the teaching of both 
Apostles is entirely changed. Leaving ont the 
Cross of Christ, the discussion whether God is 
Love or no sinks to the level of the question, * Is 
the universe friendly?'-— an interesting but alto- 
gether diflerent question, in which premisses, 
methods of proof, conclusions, and the very 
meaning of words are altogether altered. 

It is impossible adequatdy to define love, but 
the conception which prevails in the NT is that 
of goodness spending and imparting itself to 
others in self-saorifioe. And the oardinal char- 
acteristic of its doctrine of God is that love in 
this high and sacred sense is His very essenee. 


Each word in tlie definition must be raised to iT>* 
highest power: goodness conceived of as consuni' 
mate, incomparable, self - impartation beyomi 
human power or conception, realised in Mlf- 
{•sacrifice so complete that no word but ‘infinite’ 
describes it. Whilst some oilier religions may 
have risen to a part of this conception, that of the 
NT alone sets forth as its central feature a H0I3’ 
God in uttennost self-sacrifice for the salvation of 
men. It deiilares the exaltation of God above the 
universe in His excellence and glory, but its Gospel 
is that He is also within the universe, and, especi- 
ally in the history of man, loving, striving, suffer- 
agonizing, b^ause only thus can His free and 
disob^lient children lie brought to love and to do 
His perfect will. The conviction that this doc- 
trine — in itself stupendous and increiliblc — is true 
is based on certain facts of history and on the 
interpretation put upon them by those who lived 
nearest to Christ and understood Him best. 

The light thus generated shines ont 011 other 
aspects of the Divine nature and on all God’s re- 
lations with the world, in ways which it is im- 
possililo to trace here. Providence is to lie studied 
in the light of the Gospel. The dark ])laces of 
personal, social, national, and racial history are 
illiiinined by the Cross. A theodicy is possible in 
the light of ‘ I, if 1 lie lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me* (Jii 12*^), and ‘He that 
spared nut his own Son but delivered him up for 
ns all, how shall he not with him also freely give 
us all things ? * (Ko 8^). Christ becomes the centre 
of human thought and the goal of human life if 
He is Himself accepted as tiie InteipTctation of 
human history, Christology is for the Cliristian 
the heart of all theology. The Eternal Word has 
relation to all the worlds, but for this world and 
for man’s comprehension of the mind and heart 
and will of God, the Word of God is Christ. Such 
at least is the teaching of the NT at its highest 
point, and it claims to shine by its own light as the 
purest and loftiest revelation of the Divine known 
m the history of the world. 

III. Thx formation of tmb Christian doc- 

TRINE OF Gojd.— T he A^iostolic writings attempt 
no metaphysical explanation of the new concep- 
tions of God which unquestionably dominated the 
whole experience and life of the earliest Chris- 
tians. The doctrine of Father, Son, and Spirit, os 
embodied in the baptismal formula, implied tri- 
unity. The threefoldness of the Divine manifesta- 
tion and operations, as well as tlie underlying 
unity of the Divine essence, is reco|pized through- 
out the Epistles. That Jesus is^n of God as 
well as Son of Man, and that the Spirit is Divine 
and personal, closely related with Father and Son, 
is assumed, but no attempt is made to show how 
this is reconcilable vritb the monotheism wUch 
was an niiquostioned and unquestionable axiom in 
tlie thought of the Apostles and their converts. 

The next three centuries witnessed the unfolding 
of what lay implicit in this teaching. The reJation 
between the earlier and later stages is usually 
described as ‘development,’ but that word does 
not necessarily indicate a process in which literally 
nothing is added but what was actually present in 
the germ. The more correct, though pedantic, 
biological term, ' epigenesis ’— a progressive differ- 
entiation and integration — connotes more than the 
bare explicating of the iinfilicit: it is rather the 
gradual organizing in one whole of elements whicli 
the separate constituents before organization did 
not possess. Unquestionably tiie elifinging environ- 
ments of the Church through the centuries contri- 
buted largely to the shaping both of faith and of 
theology. Christianity furnishes an example of 
* creative evolution ’ in which the energy of a new 
qiiritual life adapts, assimilates, and utilizes, as 
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well an anfolde. From the standpoint of Chris- 
tianity a believer in a living God can never resolve 
* development * into a mechanical process governed 
by natural laws. For him the God who has re- 
vealed Himself in Christ is still the ever-to-be-* 
known God who illniiiines His Church in ali 
mnerations by His Spirit. The change from the 
heavenly Father of the Sermon on the Mount to 
the dogma of the Trinity in the creeds of Nicma 
and Chalcedon has been described by Hatch and 
Hamack as a degeneration rather than a develop- 
ment, a corrupting of truth from its earliest sim- 
plicity, not an enrichment due to healthy and 
necessary growth. Such a conclusion is not lightly 
to be accepted. The formulat ion of partially real- 
ized faith is one thing ; a tendency to desert the 
manifestation of the iTiune God in experience and 
in history for abstract speculations concerning the 
interior relations of the Deity is quite another. 
Before the end of the 6th cent, illustrations of both 
processes appear in the Church, and it is necessary 
to keep in mind the distinction between them. 

It is possible to test the legitimacy of develop- 
ment in the orthodox creed by means of a com- 
parison. There were Christians in the primitive 
Church who took their stand on the OT and main- 
tained its type of monotheism intact, except that 
•Jesus of Nazareth — ^whether technically viewed as 
Messiah or not — was esteemed a prophet of excep- 
tionally high and pure character, whose mission it 
was to conserve and purify the revelation of the 
Torah under a new covenant called the Gospel. 
Ebionites and Adoptianists {see Kuionism, Adop- 
TlANiSM) of various types preserved the OT con- 
ception of God, pltia the acceptance of Jesus as a 
specially commissioned messenger from Him, one 
in kind with Moses and Isaiah, though far higher 
in spiritual degree. History has written its com- 
mentary on this doctrine, and proved that it was a 
specimen of arrested giowth. Not along this line 
was it possible to carry on and carry out the 
teaching of Jesus Himself, of His interpreters 
Paul and John, and of the multitude of evan- 
gelists who in His name were beginning to re- 
generate the world. The Church of the 2nd and 
3rd centuries, with the sacred traditions of the 
Ist held in trust, was called to fashion, under the 
guidance of the Divine Spirit, a conception of God 
such as would at the same time interpret Christian 
experience and mould Christian thought and life. 
That the Fathers of the Church were influenced 
by pre-Clirifitiaii, especially Greek, thought, no 
one would attempt to deny. Probably pure 
Platonism exercised far less iiifluence upon them 
than Alexandrian Hellenism, and some would rank 
the influence of Stoicism as still more potent. But 
it is ill the use of philosophical terms, in forms of 
reasoning, and in general views of the relations 
between God and the world, not in essential views 
of God, that these influences are traceable. The 
vital germ of Christianity, implying a new con- 
ception of the relation between God and man in 
Christ— a conception not abstractly conceived in 
the intellect, but embodied in the experiences of 
thonsands of devoted lives — was not lost or de- 
stroyed amidst the enveloping pressure of pagan 
ideas. On the contrary, tlie new religion assimi- 
lated some current views of the Divine nature that 
were not polytheistic, and made use of them for 
i*M own ends, Aristides, the first Christian apolo- 
ist, illustrates this in the opening sentences of 
is defence : 

* I tsy, than, that God la not born, not made, an aver abiding 
nature without beginning and without and, immortal, parfaet, 
and Incoroprahenaible.' Later ha adda : *Tha Ohrlatlana know 
God the Oreator and Faahionar of all thingi through the only- 
begotton Son and the Holy Ghoat.' 

Justin Martyr, philos^her as well as Christian, 
appealed to the idea of God innate in man {ifi^vrot 


ri rwa Modnrtav B6^a {Apot, U. 6]) ; and Min 
noius Felix (in his Octavius), following in his own 
fashion the example of Paul at Athens, argues 
that the unity of the order of Nature proves the 
unity of God, who is infinite, almighty, eternal, 
and who before the world was to Himself in the 
place of the world (ants mundum sibi yuefuit pro 
mundo). Athenagoras does but represent all other 
exponents of Christianity, 'when, having established 
the unity of the Gk>dheaid by a philosophical line of 
proof, he proceeds to unfold the doctrine of the 
Trinity as the Christian way of conceiving that 
unity. 

Gnosticism {q.v,), 'the first oomprehensive at- 
tempt to construct a philosophy of Cbristiani^ ’ 
(see Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, Bug. tr., i. 226 f.)# 
teaches chiefly by its failures. Giiostica of various 
schools furnished what were for the most part 
honest attempts to interpret Christ ; but they did 
so in the light of preconoeived ideas, some of whioli 
were inoora|Mitible with essential Christianity, and 
others inconsistent with its charaoterbtic spirit. 
At this stage evolution took place by antagonism. 
The representatives of the Church learned some of 
their most vidnable lessons by resistance to ideas 
of God thrust cm their attention by the most active 
thinkers of the time. Monarohiauism {q.y,), a re- 
action agidnst the Gnostio tendency to interpose 
numerous orders of being between God and the 
creation, taught the unity of God in a modalistic, 
t.6. really anti-Trinitarian, fashion. For it the 
Son and Soirit have no distinct, personal existence, 
but are only modes in which the one God reveals 
Himself. Some of the Fathers, especially in the 
East, whilst avoiding this extreme, tought the 
subordination of the Son and the Spirit to the 
Father ; and a tendency in this direction was for a 
considerable time present within, as well as outside, 
the pale of recognized orthodoxy. 

I. Church doctrine of the Logoi.— Amidst these 
diverging tendencies the Church built up a con- 
structive doctrine, first of the Logos, then of the 
Trinity. Justin, Ireiuens, Clement, and Ter- 
tnllian are representative ni^es amongst those 
who contributed to the earlier structure. The 
prologue of the Fourth Gospel formed tlie founda- 
tion. The Logos was eternal, not created, not 
emanating, but begotten, the Sunship of the 
' Word ’ seldom bein£[ lost sight of. The Logos 
was not a mere creating and ordering Reason of 
God, impersonally conemved. Rather was He the 
organ oi Divine revelation and operation in crea- 
tion and history, and pre-eminently in redemption. 
The eternal purpose of God was realized m the 
Word Incarnate; the personal ^gos took upon 
Him human nature that men might bo partakers 
of the Divine. For Clement the Logos is *the 
highest principle in the religious exjnanation of 
the world,* as well as the centre of the work'lef 
redemption. In nature, as in grace, He is the 
interpreter of the Fathers attributes, being first 
the educator, then the Redeemer, of the human 
race. The work of the Holy Spirit was not at this 
stage ignored, though it was not elucidated and 
dwelt upon to the same extent. 

The ideas concerning God which the Church 
had drawn from history and experience were not 
easy to express ; the very vocabulary bad to be 
created, and East and West were apt to mis- 
understand each other. Thus, if we find that by 
Tertullian and Origen, for example, whilst Chris- 
tian thought was slowly crystallizing, phraros were 
used inoonsisteut with one another, ixt with the 
exact forms ultimately adopted, it will occasion 
no surprise. Technical pnraseologv, whether 
drawn from Roman law or from Greek meta- 
physic, was inevitable ; but a true instinct was at 
work, now accepting and now rejecting the same 
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phrM, as oertain asaooiatioDB aeemad to rondler it 
servioeable, or undoBirable, for the expresiiion of 
underlying faith. The Godhead is ' one aubBtance 
m thrM personB,’ said Tertullian, employing Koman 
jurutio terms, but the threefoldness is non atatu 
aed grctdu^ nec aubataniia atd forma^ nec poteatate 
aed apede (euiv, Prax, 2). Tne Three are one in 
Bubstanoe, condition, and power, but are three in 
relation, in mode of existence, and in special 
characteristios. The Father is one, the ^n is 
anotlier, the Spirit is yet another ; but these three 
are one (antim, not unua) ; there is no division of 
the one substance, though each of the three is a 
substantial existence with characteristic proper- 
ties. Origen believed in God as the One Mf- 
existent Source of all that is, a living Person, but 
only relatively knowable through the mediation 
of the Logos, who has personal subsistence side by 
side with the Father, is of one essence with Him, 
His perfect image, and Himself God not 6 
0€6t), The Wora-Son is eternally generated, the 
process being continuous, timeless, and real ; He 
IS co-etemal with the Father. The Father pos- 
Besses pre-eminence, the Son is subordinate in 
His derived being. Difficulties were created by 
Origan’s language concerning the subordination 
of the Son, — though it was not of essence, but of 
person and office, — the Father being described as 
ai>ro 0 e 6 t, the Son as de 6 t, whilst the Holy 

Spirit, who is retsugnized as Divine and above the 
cate^ry of creatures, has come into being through 
the Logos, and is described as inferior both to 
Father and to Son. Origen was a pioneer in a diffi- 
cult region of thought, his own ideas had not worked 
themselves quite dear, and discrimination between 
them, with a just estimate of their relative value, 
was efi‘e<‘ted only by a process of controversy. 

2 . Nicene doctrine.— The rise of Arianisui en- 
abled the Church to distinguish between what 
it really held and what it might seem to hold. 
This heresy, which waged so long a war against 
orthodoxy, and at times appeared likely to gain 
the upper hand, was never strong in doctrine. It 
taught a Trinity consisting of one uncreated and 
two created beings— herein it was botli illogical 
and iireligions, if creatures were to be worshipped. 
It represented Christ as a demi-god, and its whole 
doctrine implied retrogression towards paganism. 
The strength of Arianism lay in the fact that a 
large portion of Christendom was not yet (yliristian- 
izeo, and that believers h^ not yet come to under- 
stand the real nature and implications of their own 
faith. The Nicene formuliOT, in insisting on 
homoouaioa to establish tlie Divinity of Christ, 
laid the foundation of the orthodox doctrine of 
God and His essential Tri-unity. The statement 
Uiat in the one Godhead there are three Persons 
wijus never intended to mean three individuals, i.e. 
three self-consoious subjects and centres of person- 
ality as ‘persons’ are understood among men ; nor 
merely three aspects {wpbowra) of one unitary 
Deity. As time went on, it was clearly laid 
down that there were three eternal snlwistences 
(i^Mrrdirect), personal, distinct, but not separate, 
organic one to another and to the unity of the 
Tnune God. Athanasius (g.o.) in his long and 
strenuous controversy was contending for real 
contact between God and men in a rm redemp- 
tion wrought out by a real Divine Saviour in the 
midst of the actual w'orld. The philosopher, on 
t^e one hand, who taught that God operates con- 
Hnually in the world, could not preserve His 
personality distinct from the world, whilst, on the 
other hand, those who insisted on Divine person- 
ality tended to separate God from creation in 
transcendental isolation. If a historie Incarnation 
was to be preserved in the fullness of its actuality 
snd redeeming power, it must be based on interior 
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distinctions within the unity of the Godhead — a 
unity which is the home of distinctionB realized 
and overcome. Athanasius contributed to the 
formation of a doctrine of Gk>d, by establishing not 
only the homoougia of the Son but also that m the 
Spirit as a necessary inference. The Holy Spirit 
istheSpirit of theSon; He is not a creature ; Heis 
the Giver of life and of celestial afts — Himself 
God. Athanasius, like other leamng Fathers, 
protests against being compelled to aehne rela- 
tions within the Deity which are beyond human 
comprehension ; hut, Imding in Scripture the word 
‘proceeding’ used to denote the relation of the 
Spirit to the Father, he says that he will retain it 
as the best. The Arian controversy (see Aiuan- 
ISM), which practically ended at Constantinople in 
381, affirmed the faith of Nioaea on the basis that, 
while in the Godhead there is but one esBonce or 
substance (oMa), in that unity there are three 
eternal inodes of existence, now called inroordoaUf 
though that word had originally been synonymous 
with odvia, and the ambiguity hod naturally been 
the source of some confusion. 

3 . The Trinity. — It is impossible bore to trace 
the detailed stages by whicii tlie doctrine of the 
Trinity was finally shajied. The three great 
Cappadocian Fathers, Basil and the two Gregorys 
(see Cappadocian Theoloqy), contributed to a 
clearer discrimination of ideas and a more accurate 
use of words. It is to them that the theological 
use of ifirbimur It as above defined was due. Nen.her 
Origen nor Athanasius had made it sufficiently 
clear that in relation to God ‘ person ’ meant more 
than mere aspect or manifestation, and less than 
the exclusive individual existence which the word 
implies among men. The subject of personality, 
Divine and human, was not discussed in the 4th 
cent, as it has been during the last hundred years ; 
and even now a clear and definite vocabulary re- 
maina a desideratum. But there was no doubt in 
the mind of the Greek Fathers that the three r^vot 

or modes of subsistence, of the undivided 
Goahead were not three rpdvwira, or aspects of a 
bare unity, neither were they three o^crlat which 
would imply three Gods; but all believed in /uia 
o&ola 4¥ rpurU throfrrdvevir, one Essence in three per- 
sonal modes of subsistence, each with its charac- 
teristic properties, and each necessaiy to the One 
Indivisi me Whole. The Godhead in itself and 
apart from the world is an inexhaustible living 
Being, neither a barren unity nor a divided mul- 
tiplicity. I’he Father is the primal source, tlie 
Son the mediating power, the Spirit the executive 
energy ; and every Divine act is to be understood 
as a working of the Father, through the Son, in 
and by the Holy Spirit. 

4 . Augustine. — Tlie last stage is to be found in 

Augustine The East had throughout pre- 

served an element of subordination in its theology, 
the Father being the sole Fount of Deity, the Son 
deriving His existence by generation, ana the Spirit 
by procession. The equality of the Three was 
asserted, but a real meaning was attached to the 
idea of Td(if , rank or order ; and the Greek Fathers 
resented any attempt at change which seemed to 
interfere with the fUa mjyit 3<6nirot, the One Fount 
of Deity. Angnstine, followed 1^ the Western 
Church, taught that the Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, and made the co-equality com- 

S lete. In the opening of the treatise he lays it 
own that 'the one and only and true Gud is s 
Trinity, and the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit arc 
rightly said and lielievod to be of one and the same 
smistance or essence.’ Later on he explains that 
each Person is the undivided Deity, and that the 
three Persons are together the one God. Augustint: 
destroyed what remained of subordination ; but this 
was possible only by moving in the direction of 
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Modaliam. The Father is conditioned by the Son 
and the Spirit, os the Son is by the Father. If the 
unity is conceived so that each Person is the un- 
divided Deity, then the three appear merely as 
r^ations in the one Godhead. It is true that this 
differs from the older Modalism, which rested upon 
the idea of successive manifestations ; from the voi^ * 
first, God is to be conceived as Triune. But this 
is possible only through a refining of the idea of 
personal existence, till it becomes a 'mode’ only 
in the simplicity of the Godhead. Doubtless the 
NeO'Platonic element in Augustine’s thought was 
resfiouBible for some of the language he emidoyed. 
But the analogies he used to illustrate the sub- 
ject— especially his favourite one of intelligence, 
memory, and will in human self-consciousness- 
show in what direction his mind constantly moved. 
Ue preserved theoretically the tradition of three 
Persons in one sulsitauce ; but himself emphasized, 
not the personali^ of each Person, but the person- 
ality of the One God, and he never overcame the 
contradictions more or less implied in his attempt 
to combine the philosophic ana the religious stand- 
points. Haniack describes Augustine’s speculations 
as an attempt to 

* oositrae the most Immanent of Immanent TrinlUee and to 
eabhmate the Trinity into a unity ; and, juet beeauee it does 
this, it dieoarde ever>'thing in the way of a baBie in historical 
religion and loeea Itself In iiaradoxioal distincUoua and specula- 
tione, while at the earns time it is not able to give clear expres- 
■Ion to its new and valuable thought* Vugma, £ng. 

tr., Iv. ISO). 

It is surely harsh to say, as Uarnaok here does, 
that the de Trinitate * can scarcely be said to have 
promoted piety anywhere or at any time,’ but the 
speculative tendencies of Augustine did unques- 
tionably tend to draw men’s minds off from the 
living realities of historical Christianity. Augus- 
tine, more than any other teacher, prepared the 
way for the barren relinenieiits of scholasticism ; 
he almost occupied its standpoint and anticipated 
some of its methods. 

The idea, however, which underlay Angiutine’s 
lofty meditations on the subject of the Trinity was 
not peculiar to him. It came to be defined later as 
repixt^pijvcf, the intercommunion, or mutual inter- 
penetration, of the Three Persons in the Trinity, 
ilohn of Damascus, last of the Fathers and first of 
the Schoolmen (c. A.D. 700), gave currency to the 
word, and the thought which it expressed prevailed 
in East and West alike, though with a different 
emphasis. The Latin equivalwts of the Greek 
were dreumincessio, which implies the activity of 
mutual permeation, and circuminsessio, which de- 
notes a mutual rest or abiding of each Person in 
the others. ' Co-inherence ’ is perhaps the nearest 
English equivalent ; hut, whatever word be used, 
it represents the thought that the whole Trinity is 
present in each Person, that each is so complete 
that it includes the others — a mode of speech which 
destroys the very conception of * personality.’ The 
idea first appears in Gregory of liyasa, it was most 
fully developed by Augustine, and came to be the 
basis of ortnodoxy in Scholasticism ; but it has 
never been fairly interwoven with religious thought 
and experience in the actual life of Christendom. 

The Creeds. — There is no small danger of 
losing sight of the main theme in the midst of 
discussion concerning the views of individual 
thinkers, however eminent. Controversies in the 
Churcli did not arise over the fundamental belief in 
one God, which was never questioned by any ; nor, 
strictly speaking, were they concerned with the 
new revelation of God in Christ and the gift of His 
Spirit, which were the oouiimm heritage of be- 
lievers. Questions did arise— ano. they were bu* 
slowly and with difficulty settled — as to the mod< 
in which the altered conceptions of God could be 
most appropriately expressed amidst the environ 
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men\B of the Grieoo-Roman world of the 2Dd to the 
th centuries. Faith in God the Father of all, in 
His Son Jesus Christ the Saviour of all, and in the 
Holy Spirit through whom Father and ^n were 
revealed, formed the basU of all Christian creeds, 
and snob tmst was the animating principle of all 
I 'Christian experience. It found very various ex- 
•ression, but it remains true that no Ecumenical 
formulation of the Christian conception of God was 
iver made. The chief records that have come down 
to us are as follows. 

(1) The AposiM Creedj an expansion of the bap- 
tismal aymholum, may be described as the creed 
of the catechumen. ]mm the time when it oon- 
isted only of three or four clauses in the 2nd cent., 
down to its full development in its present shape 
in the 8th, this venerable Confession of Faith 
always retained its original character. It was 
lever debated by authorities or adopted at a 
Jlouiicil ; slowly it grew as the expression of the 
working faith of the Western Church. It contains 
the statements, ' I believe in God the Father . . . 
and in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord ... 1 
believe in the Holy Ghost* ; but the inter-relation 
of these is not aefined, and no doctrine of the 
Trinity, properly speaking, is attempted. 

(2) The Nicteno-iJonatarUinopolitan Creeds rati- 
fied at Chaloedon (451), is a theological document, 
shaped and re-sliaped by sucoessive Councils, its 
nhraseology keenly debated and sharply defined. 
Lt was prepared for the purpose ox excluding 
heretics, and its earliest form conoludes with an 
anathema upon some of them. But in outline it 
consists of three parts that are not concatenated 
together. Its Cliristology forms its eharaoteristic 
feature, and a doctrine of Christ undoubtedly im- 

lies a doctrine of God of a very significant kind ; 
ut here again no attempt at a definition of the 
mystery of the Trinity is attempted. It is other- 
wise With the Athanasiau Creed. 

(3) The Athanaaian Creed — to use the modem 
misnomer for the anonymous aermo or exposition 
of Christian doctrine known as the Qukunque 
vult — emanated from the Western Church in the 
0th century. It was a creed for tlie clergy, with 
accompanying comminatory clauses ; and in its two 
ports it niuiutdy defines the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and that of the two natures in Christ as intimately 
related to it. The teaching of Augustine and the 
phraseology of ereeds in the 4th and 6th centuries 
are presupposed and adopted ; but the document 
as a whole was never aoc^ted by any Council, nor 
con it be described as an Ecumenical symliol. 

(4) The Te Deum^ on the other hand, was pre- 
pared for the purposes of worship, not to express 
nice metaphysical distinctions. Yet it embodies 
more adequately than a^ technical creed the faith 
of the Church, and the Christian conception of the 
God whom it adores— lex orandi^ lex credendi. This 
lyric paraphrase of the Apostles’ Creed, by whomso- 
ever comixwed, is, as Luther said, a fine cSbnfeasion 
of the true faith of a Christian, as well aa a hymn 
in which to praise God. The relimoos faith of the 
community, uttered by Paul in bis solemn bene- 
diction, echoed by Clement of Rome and Ignatius, 
and repeated by every believer at his bapusm, re- 
mainea the same throughout, though only after the 
lapse of centuries were acceptable forms devised to 
express the deep convictions of the Christian heart. 
And throughout the generations the wisest teacliers 
confessed with Augustine that the words that were 
used were at best uadequate for their purpose, and 
were uttered in revereuoe because, thou^ speech 
was iniiierfcct, silence was imiiossiblo. Boientific 
and speculative discussions have had their place, 
and metaphysical foruiulm their value, in shaping 
the Christian doctrine of Qod ; hut it has never 
been forgotten that religious oonoeptions. when ex- 
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pressed at all, eao only be uttered in the langnaee 
of religious faith. ^ 

IV. Mbdijbval and Rbformation Periods. 
-*For more than a thousand years the doctrine of 
God in the Cliristion Church preserved its oliar- 
aoter, substantially unchanged and unassailed. 
From Augustine to Kant, or from the Athanasian 
Creed to the period of the A^fkldrungi or En* 
Imhtenment (9. V.), orthodoxy remained stationary. 
The phrase does not necessarily imply theological 
stamation, but such movement as took place was 
within lines carefully laid down and steadfastly 
maintained. The work done lay chiefly in the 
direction of elaborating the content of the idea of 
God, Ailing up gaps, and attempting to answer 
diiUcnlt questions. But the gruAlual modifleation 
thus eflected tended to make doctrine more ])hilo- 
sophioal and less religious, more complete on the 
speculative side, but less jj^tont and real in prac- 
tical life. 

The writer known as pseudo-Dionysius exercised 
a wide influence from the end of the 6th cent, 
onwards. He attempted to blend some of the 
chief ideas of Neo-Platonism with those of the 
NT. Accepted at the time as the Arecmagite of 
Ac 17**, the ‘flrst bishop of Athens,* Dionysius 
influenced both the scholasticism and the mysticism 
of the Middle Ages. His philosophy distinguishes 
lietweon * aflirmative theology * — which teaches 
truth concerning the nameloss supra - essentied 
Deity in the form of symbols, historical mani- 
festations, and ecclesiastical dogmas — and * ab- 
stracting theology,’ by means of which the devotee 
may rise from these temporal forms to the direct 
contemplation of the transcendent inconceivable 
Infinite and Absolute Being. Dionysius appears 
to identify this highest principle of Deity with 
God the Father ; and, wliile he believes in the 
Trinity, to him Jesus and the Holy Spirit are bnt 
branches or channels through which the Divine 
enters into relation with human life. A q^stem 
of ^ heavenly hierarchy ’ was constructed, of which 
the earthly hierarchy is the reflexion and con- 
tinuation, but its author never succeedeii in 
making clear the steiw of ascent and descent in 
his sjioculative scale of being; and his name is 
preserved in history chiefly because of the lasting 
impression he proaucod upon medimval theology. 
Scotus Krigena, who in the 0th cent, heralded the 
apjiroach of scholasticism, interpreted Christinii 
doctrine in the light of Dionysius’ teaching. His 
system was essentially pantheistic, and professed 
to lead from God, through the ideal and the real 
worlds, back to God. He attempts in his own 
way to solve the philosophical problem of the One 
ana the Many by means of Scriptural doctrines 
and phrases to which he gives a meaning of his 
own. God is the supreme unknowable Deity, who 
yet manifests Hiinsmf in the manifold of creation. 
This process of unfolding is to be followed by the 
return of all orders of oeing back to the primal 
Unity, 80 that God may be all in all. The funda- 
mental difticulty found in the presence of sin is 
met by resolving evil into a necessary factor of 
development which in due course will be overcome. 
Christ is the centre in this stupendous cycle of 
movement from God and to God, and Trinitarian 
phraseology is from time to time employed ; but 
Erigena’s sdieme of existence is essentially philo- 
sophical ratlier than Christian, and was never 
accept^ by the Church, though it exercised con- 
siderable influence on medicsviU thought. 

I. Schoia8tici8m.>>ScholasticiBm {q.v.) has been 
described both as the reproduction of ancient 
philosophy under the forms of eoolesiastical doc- 
mne, ana as the inculcation of Christian truth 
under the forms of Aristotelian philosophy. As 
a matter of fact it passed througn various stages 
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ancient Greek metaphysics and orthodox Chris- 
tian dogmas being blended in varying methods 
and proportions But, at its best, scholasticism 
represents Gkid as the origin, centre, and goal of 
all knowledge ; all things are viowt^ in relation 
to Him ; He is at the same time cause and end 
iprivtcipium et finis) of all thinkin(j[ things, of all 
Bubjecta, of all thought. Sacred science, i.e. tlie- 
ology, is pre-eminent in the teaching of the school- 
men ; but close observation shows tliat, partly as 
regards their conception of God, partly through 
the methods adopted of reasoning about Him and 
His relations with men, and partly through the 
resultant view's taken of human life, vanquished 
philosophy had at this time transformed, if not 
actually conquered, its conqueror. It is not pos- 
sible, however, to generalize concerning scholasti- 
cism as a whole ; for, daring its rise, progress, and 
decay, from the Xlth to the 15lh cent., changes of 
various kinds are discernible. It is difficult for 
ns now to estimate the influence upon the doctrine 
of God exercised first by Neo-Piatonist and after- 
wards by Aristotelian principles, and by the pro- 
longed philosophical discussion concerning uni- 
versals and the Realist v. Nominalist controversy. 
But the names of Anselm (g.v.) and Abelard (9.11.) 
in the 11th cent, mark the rise of a movement of 
which Thomas Aquinas {q.v.) in the 13th consti- 
tutes the climax and crown, as Duns Scotus in the 
14th represents its incipient decay. 

Anselui’s ontological argument in his Mono- 
logium for the existence of God was characteristic 
of the time, and the Christological argument of 
the Cur Deus Homof sheds light upon the ideas 
entertained of the justice and goodness of God 
and the meaning of the Incarnation. Abelard’s 
rationalism led him to interpret the Trinity in a 
Sabellian fashion and to ex^ain the Atonement 
entirely in terms of the love of God and the 
impression made by Divine love in self-sacrifice 
ujion the hearts of men. These two representa- 
tive thinkers were not in reality so far apart as 
their respective mottoes Crtdo ut intelligam and 
Jntelliao ut credam might seem to imply. Both 
argueo a priori concerning the nature of God, 
their premisses being drawn nominally from Scrip- 
ture, out in reality from quasi-philosophiml ideas 
which belonged to their own time, ano which had 
never passed through the searching fires of criti- 
cism. Abelard boldly challenged some asaumptiuns 
of current orthodoxy, and his dialectic threatened 
to prove seriously destructive, but his fundamental 
ideas concerning the Deity did not seriously differ 
from those of his contemporaries. It may tie said 
that Bernard the mystic and Abelard the rational- 
ist presented complementary aspects of Christian 
thought, which were blended in different fashion 
in the philosophy of Aquinas and the poetry of 
Dante. 

The general factors of development whioh pre- 
pared the way for Thomas’s Summa, the stanoard 
theological monument of xnediaEtvalism, were such 
as follow. The pantheistic tendencies which have 
been described as characterizing the Neo-Platonism 
of Dionysius and Erigena prefaced a marked re- 
action. In time the genuine Platonism which had 
been handed on from Augustine to the earlier 
Schoolmen gave way before a revived Aristotelian- 
ism, the doctrines and methods of the 8tagirite 
being used by Aquinas to establish and expand 
the truths of natural theology. God is defined as 
primum movens immobile, * Mover of all, Hunaelf 
unmoved the while,* and as tictus purus, i.e. actu- 
ality without potentiality. The modes of proving 
the existence of God are chiefly deductive, being 
drawn from the nature of causality* the necessity 
of absolute being, and the need of intelligence in 
the great Designer. The metaphysical attributes 
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of the Deity — unity, iniinity, belf>existenue, and 
the rest — are deduced in similar fashion. The 
proof furnished by Aquinas, that, love necessarily 
constitutes the fiiudaiiiGiita] reliition of God to the 
world which He has brought into being, stands in 
marked contrast to the idea and exposition of«| 
Divine love given in Jn 3^* and 1 Jn 4^**. Thomas 
insisted on the distinction between the teachings 
of reason concerning the existence and nature of 
God and the teachings of revelation. These latter 
must be received by faith on authority, since they 
could neither lie discovered nor proved by reason- 
ing. The diialisin thus introduced has influenced 
Catholic, and to a large extent Protestant, the- 
ology ever since. Thomas rejected the pantheistic 
tcaciiing which represented God as the essence of 
all things ; he viewed Him as creator of all things 
from nothing, i.e. without pre-existing material — 
not from all eternity, but at a definite moment, 
when time began. This relation of God to the 
world is disoernible and provable by a posterim 
arguments. Man has the knowledge of God natu^ 
raliter^ if he does not by evil-doing stitle and 
destroy it. The doctrine of the Incarnation, how- 
ever, must bo received on the authority of revela- 
tion. It implies a union between the Divine and 
human natures in the One Person of the Logos, 
the hiiTiiaii nature of Christ being impersonal. 
God's nature, including the combined attributes 
of justice and mercy, made necessa^ the * satis- 
faction ’ rendered by the death of Christ on the 
cross, and from this fonntain spring all the streams 
of salvation needed by guilty man in a sinful 
world. Thomas was essentially a Realist ; for him 
the ideal was the real in a truly Platonic sense. 
But, in analyzin;; and expounding the fundamental 
truths of the Christian faith, he used the categories 
of Aristotelian philosophy. In many of his argu- 
ments concerning the persons of the Trinity, their 
properties and functions, and concerning God's 
ethical attributes, Uis relation to the world, and 
His operations in it, Aquinas seriously modified, 
from the standpoint of philosophy, tne data of 
revelation which he professed only to state and 
interpret. Christian theology for six centuries 
post has been largely moulded — for better, but to 
some extent deciaedly for worse— by the specula- 
tive reasonings of this Doctor Angdicus, Long 
after tlie technical fetters of scholasticism had 
lieen broken, the movements of Christian thought 
concerning God were still too largely confined 
within the limits which the Schoolman had laid 
down. 

2 . Mysticism. — The relation between Scholas- 
ticism and Mysticism (^.v.) — those twin forces in 
shaping mediieval thou^t concerning God — cannot 
be deiiiied in a w^ord. The view that Mysticism 
represented a reaction against the extreme subtle- 
ties and logical analyses of the Scholastic method 
represents but a fraction of the truth, characteristic 
omy of a few teachers at one particular epoch. 
Hamack’e view {Do^mengcach, pt- ii. bk. ii. ch. vii.) 
is that Scholasthusm is 'notiiing but scientific 
thought,' tiiongh the mdotice is in fetters. Mysti- 
cism is the presupposition of Seholoaticism, because 
medimval science based itself on piety. Piety 
prompts to thought, and thought in turn promotes 
piety. Where the knowledge of God is pursued 
ror the sake of the inner life of the soul, it may be 
termed mystical theology ; but, where the know- 
ledge of the world in relation to God possesses an 
independent objective interest, the term * Scholastic 
theoio^ ’ is nsed. The two, therefore, neither run 
paralM to one another nor arc in conflict with 
each other, but * Mystic theology and Scholastic 
tiieology are one and the same phenomenon, which 
only present themselves in manifold gradations, 
according os the subjective or objective Interest 


prevails * (Uarnack, Eng, tr., vi. 27). * Mysticism* 
IS a word employ^ in such varions senses that 
ambiguities are almost inseparable from the dis- 
enssion of the snbiect. But Roman Catholic theo- 
logians distinguish between dogmatic, moral, and 
mystical theology, the last being essentially ex- 
perimental and implying a pure and direct know- 
ledge of God's inmost nature, obtainable only by a 
personal experience of the love of God as uniting 
the soul to Himself and transforming it in the 
process. In this sense, as Hamack says (tfr.), 

* Mysticism is the starting-point and practical 
application of Scholasticism ’ ; but surely it is much 
more than this. In the Middle Ages, as always, 
it represents a transcendental method of attaining 
immediate spiritual knowledge, which leaves the 
dialectical methods of Schofasticism far behind. 
The mystical theology of Eckhart, for example, 
and of medimyal saints generally, whilst it was not 
theoretically in conflict with Scholastic theology, 
was in practice opposed to Scholastic methods 
because it professed to impart an intuitive know- 
ledge of God as Alisolttte and Infinite by means of 
an intimate personal union with Him in self- 
surrender (see Mysticism [Christian]). This kind 
of knowledge could never be attained by the most 
elaborate processes of the logical understanding at 
work upon the data of revelation ; and here the 
relation of Mysticism to the doctrine of God goes 
far beyond the results of Scholasticism. Harnack 
has, however, rendered the important service of 
showing that these and other apparent antagonisms 
in the medimval doctrine of God are not ultimate. 
Anselm and his opponents, Bernard and Abelard, 
the German mystics of the 14th cent., and those 
who pronounced them heretics, were not inherently 
and mudamentally opposed to one another, but 
were travelling by diflerent paths which led at last 
to the same goal. 

3 . Schools of mystics.— Mysticism is neither 
Catholic nor Protestant, though it took dillcring 
and characteristic forms in Latin and in Teutonic 
minds. The connexion between the idea of God 
and man’s mode of attaining communion with Him 
is very close. Hugo of St. Victor in the 1 2 th pent, 
unites two modes too often disjoined, of conceiving 
and approaching God, when he snys : 

* Id two s'sys Hod dwells In the human heart, to wit, through 
knowledge and through love ; yet the dwelling Is one, since 
every one who knows Him loves, and no one can love vdthout 
knouing. Knowledge, through cognition of the Fklth, arecls 
the structure; love, through virtue, paints the edifloo with 
oolour* (de ^rea Aos mmralx^ i. 2 {PL olzxvi. 021]). 

The contemplation of God on which the Victorine 
school, with its Platonizing tendencies, laid special 
stress stood midway between the logical analysis 
of Abelard and the emotional fervours of Beriiard 
of Clairvaux Bonaventura later famishes 

an excellent example of clear thinking concerning 
the Trinity and the Divine attributes on the lines 
accepted by the Church, combined with deep 
votioiial feeling and an Insbtence on the necessity 
of religious experience for the attainment of any 
true knowledge of God. 

'Through faith Christ dwells in our hearts. This Is the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, from which, as from a source, comes 
the certitude and understanding of the whole Scripture. W here- 
fore It Is impossible that any one should advance In Its know- 
ledge, unless he first has Christ infused In him ' (firridfoTtHum, 
Prologus, Quaracchi ed., v. 201. For these last two quotations, 
see Oiboni^ylor, Ths Mediatnal Mind, ii. 867 and 400). 

The school of German mystics, representeil 
mainly by Eckhart, also by Taulor, Kuysbroek, 
and others, exhibits the tendency — always more 
or less inherent in mysticisin — ^to lose theolog^ical 
landmarks in unbritlled and fomiless specalatiou. 
Eckhart was not a Pantheist, but he oRen writer 
like one. For him the Godhead is impersonal, for 
ever hidden and unknowable. God, however, 
reveals Himself in a trinity of persons, the subject 
of Divine knowledge being the Father, the objeci 
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being the Son, while the Spirit is the mutual bond 
of love whereby they are united. The world ia 
in God, not God in the world ; time, space, orea- 
turely life are nothing in themaelvea. It ia the 
duty of man by an act of intuition, which includes 
intellect^ feeling, and will, to realize direct union 
with the Absolute ; and m, in Origen’s phrase, the 
end will be like the beginning, ail will return to 
God, and the Many will bo lost in the One, from 
whom (or from which) all have originally pro- 
ceeded. 

4* The Reformation. — At the time of the 
Itefomation no controversy arose concerning the 
doctrine of God, so far aa creeds and foriiiuTnries ! 
were concerned. The Decrees of Trent rcalfirm i 
the Niomo-Constantinopolitan Creed with West- 
ern additions ; it is noteworthy that no attempt at - 
reconstruction was niade on the lines of Aquinas, i 
The Confession of Faith then passes to the subjects - 
uf Original Sin, Justification, and the other puiiits ' 
of immediate controversy, with which also the 
Reformed Confessions were mainly occupied. The 
first article of the Augsburg Confession, however, 
after rcalfirroing * the decree of the Niceno Synod 
concerning the Divine essence as true and without 
doubt to l>e believed,* proceeds thus : 

* To wit, that there ie one Divine eesence which le called and 
iH God, eternal, without body, iiidlviaible (tmpariiMiti), of In- 
flnita power, wiedom, and goodnesa* . . . *and that yet there 
are three pemonn of the eanie essence and power, who also are 
<;o-etenial, the Father, the Hon, and the Holy Ghost. And they 
use the name of ** person** in that signiflcatioii in which the 
euolesiastical writers have used It in this cause, to aiguify, not 
a part or quality in another, but that which properly aubaista.* 
The corres]Hmding Anglican article runs : 

*Tliere is but one li\ing and true God, everlasting, without 
body, parte, or passions iui^iwibilni): of infinite 

power, wiMlom, and gcKslness; the Maker and Preserver of ail 
things, both visible and invisilile. And in iiiiicy of this Godhead 
there be three Persons, of one Hiihstance, jiower, and eternity ; 
the Father, the Hon, and the Holy Ghost* (Art. i.). 

Nunc the leas, the Rctornicrs exhibited a change 
of tone and of emphasis, though not of definition, 
in their teaching concerning t«od. Luther in his 
Small Catechism lays tlie stress where Scripture 
lays it, and he was wont from time to time to 
criticize the use of the term * Trinity ’ as a * mathe- 
matical ’ word, saying : * Since it is not in the 
Scriptures and sounds cold, we shall do much 
better to speak of God and not of the Trinity.* 
Luther dwells often upon God as a loving Father, 
ready to forgive andf providing for men a free 
salvation. But he is careful to say that this means 

* God in Christ * ; all knowledge of God outside 
Christ reveals Him as a righteous Judge, wroth 
with sin and stem in punishing the guilty. It is 
the work of Christ as Kedeenier that makes for- 
giveness possible, and opens up communion with 
the Father for Uis rebellious children. It is Christ 
as Saviour, not as Eternal Word, that Luther 
preaches, though his doctrine of solvation loses 
its meaning if the Eternal Word did not become 
fiesh and dwell among us as ilesus Christ our 
Lord. 

A distinction between Luther and Calvin is dis- 
cernible — still more marked between Lutherans 
and Calvinists — in the conception of God which 
appealed to them respectively. Calvinism is a 

* theology ’ indeed, a doctrine of God tliroughout 
the length and breadth of its teaching. The glory 
of God is exalted, all else is banished or ab^eu. 
(jiod is celebrated in His omnipotence and omni- 
science, in Ills sovereign and insctrutable will, in 
the grandeur of His eternal, unalterable decrees, 
God in Uis soleness and absoluteness, in the ac- 
cuiiiplishmont of His will rather than in the mani- 
rcrttation of His character, a will that instantly 
tileiices opposition and irresistibly effectuates its 
own purtKises. Lutheran Chrisiulogy, on the other 
hand, admitt^ a closer approximation of God to man 
t.h# « orthodoxy had always allowed. It emphasized 
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the love of God man wards, the self-emptying on 
the part of the Eternal Son, the qnasi-clcification 
of His humani^ in the doctrine of the communtcatia 
idiotmttum. The contrast between Lutlieranism 
and Calvinism famishes a striking example of the 
fact that theoretical identity of creed is consistent 
with almost incredible divergency of spirit and 
temper. 

S Protestant theology. — The 16th and 17th 
centuries are marked by the establishment of a 
kind of Protestant Scholasticism. The post-Refor- 
mation theologians in their doctrine of God fell 
back on Scholastic categories, and laid down laws 
in their definitions of Deity which have been ob- 
served by their followers ever since. The second 
chapter in the Westminster Confession of Faith, 

* Of God and of the Holy Trinity,’ is a standing 
illustration of this in its dcfinicion of the One 
Being who 

*haih all life, glory, goodnese, blewednePii, In and of himaelf ; 
and ii alone in and unto hinuielf all-Hutncirnt, not standing in 
need of any creaturee whlcli he liutii niacle, nor fleriving any 
glory from them, iiut only nianiteHtiiig hiu own glory in, by, 
unto, and upon them : — he hath iiioet Movoreigii iluiniinon over 
them, to do by them, for them, or upon them, wliatitoever hlm- 
■elf pleaeeth.* 

God in His essence is defined as an infinite and 
eternal Spirit, His metaphysical and moral attri- 
butes are carefully mapped out, and an exposition 
of the doctrine of the Trinity on orthodox Culliolic 
lines follows. But in the systematized doctrines 
of (iod of the 16th and 17th centuries, there are 
indications of constituent elemeiitH not yet sntfi- 
cienlly* hariiionized. The idea of the philusophical 
Absolute, God as the ultimate reality in the 
universe, the self-sullicing Deity of abstract 
thought, ap|>ears in them. There is present also 
a metapiiysiciil conception of the Trinity as it had 
been developed through centuries of Catholic 
teai'liing. But at the heart of the whole is the 
living God of the Bible, the revelation of the 
Father in the Son uf Ills love, the ever present 
Friend and Saviour of mankind ; and in the whole 
thus presented there are unresolved antinomies. 
The question how the philosophical and speculative 
elements in these definitions were to be harmonized 
with the purely religious teaching of the OT and 
NT had hardly emerged. In the |»asHionate con- 
iiicts which shook Christendom to its foundations 
in the 16th cent., it was taken for granted that 
Catholics and Protestants alike worshipped the 
same God and accepted the same fundamental 
conceptions of Him. 

V. 2*ii^ Modern Pjsh/od.-— T he date from 
which a * modern ’ movement in thought is to be 
reckoned depends upon the subject handled and 
the standpoint occupied. For some purposes, in 
the study of theology the 16th cent, forms the 
watershed between mediicval and modern ideas; 
but the critical investigation into the foundations 
of Christian Theism begins with Kant and the 
'Enlightenment* of the 18th cent., whilst the 
scientific and philosophic movements which have 
afiected the Christian doctrine of God belong 
chietiy to the 10th century. The progressiveness 
of Christian Theism within its own lines is a 
marked feature of the period, and there can be 
little question that the ideas of God entertained 
by representative Christian thinkers during the 
lost half century have been none the less pro- 
foundly, because silently, modified, without neces- 
sarily losing their essential Christian character. 

I. Deism. — ^I'he Deistic movement in England, 
with which may be associated the revival of 
Arianism in the early years of the 18tb cent., 
afiected orthodox thought only indirectly. Deism 
(g.u.) was a philosophy of the universe rather than 
a religion ; it caught tlie existence of a God, bat, 
as Kant said, not of a living GcmI. Essentially 
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rationalistic in their methods, the Deists recognised I 
the Ultimate Being only as a transcendental cause 
of the universe. They criticized revelation if they 
did not entirely deny its reality, they rejected the 
supernatural and all claims of authority in religion, 
while they asserted the doctrines of Providence, 
moral government, and Divine rewards and imnish* 
inents. Bislion Butler answered them bv snowing 
the unreasonableness of accepting a bald naturiu 
theology with an al)SGntee Deity, whilst refusing 
to recognize the analogous and superior claims m 
revelation ; and Paley contended that the cosmo- 
logical argument on whicli the Deists relied to 
prove the existence of the Deity in whom they 
tielieved necessitated an advance to teleologiciu 
and moral arguments in proof of a living God who 
bad not left the mechanism of Nature to run by 
the mere operation of its own laws. But the full 
reply to Deism was not possible in the 18th century. 
That came later, with a deeper and more adequate 
understanding of the two terms. Nature and 
God. 

2. German theology. — Kant promoted advance 
by criticism. His keen examination of the 
currently accepted 'proofs* of the Divine exist- 
ence was earned out on the lines of a criticiil 
philosophy which denied all direct knowledge of 
ultimate realities. For him God was but one oif 
the 'ideas* of pure reason, or postulates of the 
practical reason, whilst his strenuous assertion of 
the claims of the practical reason led to a per- 
manent strengthening of the moral argument for 
the existence of a righteous Ruler of all. Kant's 
criticism of time-honoured traditfional arguments 
was undoubtedly serviceable to Theista by leading 
them to test the soundness of their foundations, 
but the critical philosophy could not, any more 
than Deism, bring men into the presence of the 
living God. Kant’s religion found no place for 
prayer, and resolved itself into a Divinely 
sanctioned morality. Hegel’s epoch-making work 
in philosophy profoundly alTected theology, especi- 
ally his exposition of the relation between God 
and the world, and his claim to have rationalized 
the Christian religion and its doctrine of the 
Trinity.^ The Hegelian logical process of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis, as applied to religion, 
meant that the Absolute externalizes itself in 
Nature and comes to itself again in Spirit: that 
God in the process of historical development 
becomes self-oonscions in finite spirits, and especi- 
ally in Him wliom Christians believe to he God 
iiiunifqst in the flesh. Hegeliauistii dissolves re- 
ligion in metaphysics, and the terms used undergo 
a philosoj[iliictd metamorjihosis. Hegel's followers 
diflered in their interpretation of his religious 
teaching, the right wing maintaining the person- 
ality of God in Himself apart from creation, and 
the doctrine of the Incarnation practically os 
taught by the Christian Church ; the left uring — 
on the whole with more logical consistency — 
adopting a kind of evolutionary Pantheism. 
SchleioTmacher’s teaching blended philosophical 
and religious views of God without really recon- 
ciling them. He vindicated the place of religion 
as a fundamental and universal element in human 
expeiience, making its essence to consist in < feel- 
ing * — in a wide and deep sense of the word. He 
helped to renew religion in Germany by his revival 
of the claims of devout consciousness as immediate, 
self-vindicating, and independent of the processes 
of reining on the one hand and the forms of 
morality on the other. But in the philosophy 
which underlay all his teaching, the explanation 
of religion is found in the infinite universe coming 
to self-consciousness in man. In Schleiermacher’s 
earlier teaching the doctrine of the personality of 
God was conspicuous by its absence ; |)er8onality 


appeared to him a limitation ; and his glowing and 
attractive exposition of Christian teaching, which 
he seeks to free from traditional accretionB and 
excrescences, dues not conceal the fact that in his 
view we liave no objective knowledge of God as 
He is in Himself, whilst the revelation given in 
Christ implies only that in Him human God- 
consciousness found historically complete realiza- 
tion. The fundamental idea of Schleiermaoher's 
theology is that in ' God,’ not necessarily viewed 
as personal, is found the identity of the ideal and 
real, which in the world exist as opposites. He 
is Sabollian, if not Pantheistic, and mysticism 
is of the essence of his religion. The redemption 
which he proclaims as obaracteristio of Christianity 
does not imply God in self-sacrifice for the salva- 
tion of men, but a gradual perfecting of human 
nature through communion with the Christ in 
whom human God-consciousness has been attained 
in iierfect and consumtiiate measure. 

Lotzo oa a philosopher largely influenced the 
theology of the later 19th century. He asserted 
the knowledge of reality in and through pheno- 
mena, and followed Leibniz in his allinnation of 
the personality of God. True reality according to 
him is 

*iiut matter and is still leas Idea, but Is the living personal 
dpirit of Hod and the world of personal auirits whioh He has 
created. They only are the place in wluch Gk>od and good 
things exist * (M Lcrocoatnus, Eng. tr.. ii. 728). 

Ritschl, on the other hand, who was in some 
respects a disciple of Lolze, based his theoloi^ 
upon a practically Kantian epistemology. He 
distrusted ineta[diyHi(‘«, hated mysticism, rejected 
natural theology, and baaed ills teaching on tlie 
NT, as inculcating a practical knowledge of Gml 
and a religion of redemption sulficiont for man’s 
needs. God in Himself is unknowable ; hut an 
objective knowledge of Him sufficient for salvation 
is revealed in Christ, who has for us the value of 
God. Accordingly, the Fatherhood of Gixl, His 
love manifested in Christ, is determinative of His 
nature and of all His attributes. Love is, how- 
ever, not set forth as in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
characteristic of God in His own essential Insing, 
for this is unknown, but it describes His relation 
to man as seen in Christ and as ofierative in the 
npbiiilding of the Divine kingdom in the world. 
A religious agnosticism of a kindred type was 
inculcated in England by Mansel, following Sir W. 
Hamilton in his philosophical principle that 'to 
think is to condition.’ Hence Goa cannot be 
known as He is by human thought, though speoilic 
doctrines of revelation, such as the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, have been granted for the guidance 
of men and may be defended as knowledge regula- 
tive but not real. A direct knowledge of God 
being tmpOBsihlo, the truths of revelation must lie 
accepted as authoritative, in spite of the contradic- 
tions which they necessarily imply. But religion 
based on scepticism has never hiea far-reaching or 
long-lived. 

3. Christology.— Every doctrine of Christ im- 
plies a corresponding doctrine of God. The chief 
feature of the Christologies of the 19th cent, has 
been their Kenotic character. A growing tendency 
has been discernible to adopt a humanitarian 
doctrine of Christ, with its correlative Unitarian 
doctrine of God. Hut, apart from this, many 
teachers within the pale of orthodoxy have shown 
a disposition to desert the Chalcedonion doctrine 
of the two natures in one Person ; and, starting 
from the real humanity of the liistoric Jesus, 
have Bouglit to combine with it a doctrine of His 
true Divinity by asserting such an exinanition, or 
self-emptying, on tiie part of the Eternal Word 
as made it possible for Him to exist within the 
measures of human nature. Kenotio theories differ 
Qonsiderably in detail, but they agree in insisting 
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ugan the one Divine-human life of the Incarnate 
Word, the human not being raised to the level of 
the Divine, or absorbed in it, tint the Divine strictly 
limiting itself witliin the bounds of tlie human. 
Thomasius, Gees, Marteusen, and Dornor in Ger- 
many, Godet in Switzerland, and Fairbaim and 
Gore in Eni^land, represent vailing shades of] 
Kenotio doctrine. The self-emptying is sometimes 
understood as implying the entire abnegation of 
some Divine attributes, such as omni|Kiteuoe or 
omniscienoe ; sometimes it implies a virtual trans- 
formation of the Logos into a human souL The 
doctrine as taught by Martensen is based upon a 
twofold existence of the Logos — in the bosom of 
God as Eternal Ueason, and in tlie form of man as 
a holy redemptive Seed. In Dorner’s exposition, 
Kenosis takes the form of a progressive incarna- 
tion, such that the self-oommunication of the Logos 
gradually increased during the life of Jesus from 
His conception till His ascension. In any case the 
mystery of the Incarnation is not solv^, though 
some types of Kenotic doctrine have helped to 
remove difficulties which had long hampered 
thoughtful believers. It is to be borne in mind 
that the * emptying’ of Ph 2 * is the laying aside 
of status, dignity, and glory, not of the essential 
nature of Deity implied in wliich is retained 

throughout. Kenotists have impressed on the 
minds of recent generations certain fundamental 
(Christian truths, such b» that it is the glory of 
God to limit Himself in love for such a purpose as 
the salvation of the human ructe; also that the 
reality <if the human nature of Christ must not be 
lost sight of, or overlaid, through a desire to 
honour the Divine in Him ; and that it is safer 
and mure truly Christian to rise from the histoiie 
Jesus to tlie Word Incarnate than to reason a 
priori from man’s conceptions of what the Divine 
is likely to he, or must be. Every form of Kenotic 
doctrine, however, which weakens the belief that 
* very God ’ was niatle dosh in Jesus Christ touches 
the fiving core of Christian faith, because it tends 
to undermine the work of redemption, whilst seek- 
ing to explain the inexplicable in tlie doctrine of 
the In carnation. 

4 . Modem Theism. — The Christian doctrine of 
God is Theism raised to its higiiest power. Gonse- 
qnently it is adected by all current thought which 
bears upon Theism, as well as by Bibliciu criticism 
and investigations concerning the histori^ Christ. 
The two currents of thought that chiefly influenced 
theistic doctrine during the later 19 th cent, were 
the remarkable development of physical science 
and the spread of iuealistio philosophy. The 
Materia] ism, Naturalism, and Araosticism which 
dominated Western civilization for some decades 
were simply foes to be resisted by all who believed 
in a living personal God. But in procem of time 
it was seen that a niechanioal explaimtion of Gie 
universe was incredible and impossible; whilst 
from an idealistic view of Nature, as well as from 
the wealth of knowledge concerning its phenomena 
and laws that has been amassed by science, Theists 
have naturally learned much, and Christian con- 
ceptions of Deity have been imperceptibly deeiKsned 
and enriched, without losing their essential char- 
acter. It is impossible in a paramph even to 
enumerate the gains that have reauTtea from this 
lifting of veil after veil from tlie face of Nature 
and the consequent heightening and deepening of 
the vision of God. The dawning conception of the 
vast reign of law, with the new enlargement and 
confirmation given to it in every department of 
knowl^ge, the establishment of evolution as the 
mode by which Nature works, the relations be- 
tween mind and matter as exhibited by modem 
psychology, the proved dominance of spirit in the 
opeiations of natural and material roroeH. the 
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scientific study of humanity, its genesis and history 
on the earth — these are but a few examples of the 
workings of the modem mind which have led to a 
wider and traer apprehension of the being imd 
nature of God, as understood by the Christian 
Theist. Conflict between the conceptions of G^ 

I as seen in Nature and in history, in law and in 
' grace, in tradition and in fact, has inevitably 
arisen, and there have been periods when it 
appt»ared as If the two diverse points of ^ view 
would be pronounced inoompatibl& But so it has 
always been during a period of assimilation of new 
knowledge, especially when it has been rapidly 
acquired. The process of separating between the 
abiding and the transitory in traditional ideas, 
between the sound and the speculative in new 
theorizings, cannot be readily carried out ; and, 
whilst it lasts, a strife arises not between religion 
and science, but between mere time-honoured 
traditions of the must and mere hasty speculations 
in the present. The result thus far has been to 
lay the foundations of a truer and fuller belief in 
God, as the ultimate postulate of all thought, the 
ttltiuiate ground of all existence, and the ultimate 
presuppusitiou of all that makes our actual exi>eri- 
ence j^sssible. Steering between the rocks of emde 
mechanical explanations of Nature on the one hand 
ami the whirlpool of a Pantheism which would 
merge the very idea of God in the natural self- 
evolution of A DRoiute Being on the other, modem 
Theism has learned to set forth the living God as 
an ever-present Energy in a universe which in its 
origin and liistory has been always dependent on 
Him for existence. Herbert Spencer declared that 
amidst all the mystery of our inscmtable existence 
* there remains the one absolute certainty ibat we 
are in the presence of an Infinite ana Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed,’ but tbat 
it is unknowable {Eceles, hist, p. 643; cf. First 
Principles^ pt. L ch. 2 [ed. 1900, p. 34]). ^ntempor- 
ary Tbeisin, accepting his premiss, has interpreted 
the unknowable * actuality lying behind all appear- 
ances ’ as the living personal God with a fullness 
and richness never possible liefore. The very con- 
siderable literature that has appeared under the 
auspices of the Giflbrd Lectureship has borne wit- 
ness to the activity of very various minds in this 
direction. 

Modifications in the idea of God have taken 
place, wiiich cannot be briefly described. They 
have affected what are known traditionally as 
‘proofs* of the Divine existence — really analyses 
ot the processes by which human thought rises 
Godwards, unfoidiugs of what is rationally implied 
in all human experiences. Natural theology has 
been modified, including the ideas of creation, 
miracle, and the whole relation between the 
naturiJ and the supematuraL The transcend- 
ence of God taught hy the Jew and the Muslim, 
accepted by the Deist and by the orthodox Chris- 
tian ill the 18th cent., is comoined by the Theist of 
the 19th with a belief in His immanence, stress 
being laid on the latter in all recent attempts to 
expound the relation between God and the universe 
which He has brought into being. The meaning 
of the words and ‘man* has been re- 

examined, and the nature of personality in both 
has been more fully investigated, with the result 
that Biblical teaching concerning their mutual 
relations has been illumined with a new signifi- 
cance. Theodicy has necessarily been modifi<kl, as 
the facts underlying every attempt to justify the 
ways of God to man have multiplied and changed 
their shape. The old •world-problems of pain and 
evil have not been solved ; the methods and ends 
of Providence have not bemn fully explained, but 
they are better understood, and the reasons why. 
in the nature of things, they con never bo com 
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/ comprehended in this life have been broncht 
home’ae never before. The result has been that 
many a^e-long enigmas represent now an 'over- 
come standpoint’ ; and the idea of (jkxl has been 
indcHnitci y widened and deepened by on inclusion 
of some of the standing antinomies of life in the 
order of His eternal purpose. 

5. Divine immanence. — It does not lie within 
the scope of this article to dwell upon these modi- 
fioations in detail. But no account of the doctrine 
of God in the modern period would he complete 
without a comment upon its most marked feature 
— the Divine immanence in the world. The phrase 
bears many meanings; it is here understood to 
refer to the newly emphasized belief that God is 
the ever-present, ever-active ground of all finite 
existence, that He is not only the cause and origin 
of all creatures and their powers and activities, 
but that always and everywhere He sustains and 
informs the universe, the whole world of things 
and of spirits being continually dependent on Him 
*in whom they live and move and are.’ The 
quotation of well-known words shows that the 
thought is old, but its application in the 19 tb cent, 
indicates that the theology of the 20th may not 
improbably be transformed by it. Instead of 
insisting upon a sharp opposition between God and 
Nature, G^ and the world, God and man, God and 
the histi>ry of finite spirits, the theology of the last 
half century has tended to trace the operation of 
God as seen in the ordinary workings of Nature, 
in the very constitution of man, and in the develop- 
ments of nations and of the human race in its long 
and complex history. Dualism in all these deiiart- 
inents is preparing the way for Monism, of one 
type or another. 

it is clear that for the Thoist this process is 
accompanied by dangers. If Theism is maintained 
in its purity, the transcendence of God as of One 
whose infinite Being and resources are not ex- 
hausted by, or identical with, the universe will 
never be lost sight of. The fundamental distinctions 
between the Infinite Spirit and all and each of the 
finite spirits dependent upon Him, and the eternal 
contradistinction betv'oen good and evil, moral 
light and moral darkness, must never be ellaced 
or slighted. The philosophy which refuses to set 
the One over against tlie Many, and Books to find 
the One only in the Many, is inconaistent with true 
Theism. Ueality would thus he resolved into the 
organic unity of opposites, and individuals would 
l)ecome only elements, or factors, in one indivisible 
whole. Deism banishes God from the universe, 
but all forms of Pantheism imprison Him in it. 
If the Eternal Spirit only 'realizos Himself’ in 
finite spirits, ana the Absolute only 'comes to 
consciousness’ in the facts of history, the essential 
meaning of the word 'God,* the significance of 
evil, and the nature of religion are alike completely 
altered. N ei ther pure Tlieism nor real Christianity 
can be erected upon this basis. But short of this, 
there is abundant room in the Thoistic and Chris- 
tian cunoeptioii of God for a fuller stress to be laid 
upon the abiding, informing presence of God in the 
universe than was possible in the 18 th oentu^. 
The eliief contribution of the 10th to the doctrine 
of God is the development of thought in this 
direction. Elements of crude anthropomorphism, 
ideas of externality, and a dnalistic opposition 
between God and Nature, which had lingered in 
Theistio teaching, are now rapidly disappearing. 
Influences of various kinds lead the modern mind 
to find its rest in tlie thought of a Deity informing 
the universe from within, as well as ordering and 
controlling it from without. Creation, preserva- 
tion, Providence, and all progress of human thonght 
and civilization as directed by God are best under- 
stood from this standpoint. The supernatural b 


intelligible in proportion as it is not severed from 
the oraer of Nature which it transcends, and 
revelation esan be best understood when it is not 
opposed to that continuous operation of the Divine 
Spirit which guides and illumines the thoughts of 
all mankind. 

6 . Divine personality. — Beligion b honnd up 
with the doctrine of the Divine personality ; philo- 
sophy lias been for the most part opposed to it. 
But there need be no discrepancy between the idea 
of God viewed as the ultimate entity in philosophic 
thought and God as the ultimate ground of religious 
trust and hope. The philosophy of religion to-day, 
so far from accepting the position that to attribute 
personality to the Infinite limits and lowers the 
conception, rather lays stress on the category of 
personality as the only one that suffices for a 
worthy conception of Deity. Force and cause and 
substance are not ultimate in a true conception of 
essential being ; only a Person represents existence 
by, in, and for itself. Personality must, of course, 
be rightly understood, not identified with the 
imperfect forms of it characteristic of finite spirits. 
Even nniongat men it implies intelligence, feeling, 
and will ; it is characterized by self-conBcioasness, 
and implies self-determination. As such it forms 
the higiiest category of existence that we know ; 
even Herbert Spencer urges that the Infinite 
Energy on which ail things depend cannot be less 
than personal. The Absolute must be Absolute 
Intelligence, and this carries with it, as implicate. 
Absolute Will. To assert thb of the Infinite Deity 
is not to limit Him ; to deny it constitutes the real 
limitation. A person knows ; a thing is known. 
Such measure of personality as man possesses b 
the one soiirco of infinitude within him ; by virtue 
of it he grows in knowledge and power, and is 
capax ir^niti. The unquestioned limit/ations 
amidst which human personality b realizc<i arise 
from the conditions under wnieh it is being 
deve)oj>od, not from the vital principle itself. The 
(^od 0/ Theism is not the Unconditioned, out of all 
relation with the universe, nor b He the Absolnte, 
in the proper sense of that much abused term. 
But He b Infinite Spirit, possessed of pereonality 
in a sense that can be predicated only of the Infinite 
— conscionsnesB, knowledge, feeling, will, each at 
its highest, and all indissolubly blende<l in the 
unity of immedbto, inHlienablo Self-existence. 
Some of the speculations of Aquinas in the 13 th 
cent, have taken more definite and abiding shape 
and become the assured possession of the philosophy 
of religion in recent years. 

7. Christian doctrine.— -Theism, however, b not 
Christianity. As interpreted by some, a hare 
theistic doctrine of God has even stood in the way 
of the acceptance of the Christian gospel. The 
God of some thebtic philosophers could never be- 
come incarnate. Christian l^ebm, rightly under- 
stood, only carries to completeness the conception 
of Deity implied in the definition of an Infinite 
and Eternal Spirit, perfect in wisdom, righteous- 
ness, power, and love. Christianity is nothing if 
not a religion of redemption, and the Chrbtian idea 
of God is inseparably hound up with the doctrine 
of Divine Incarnation for the salvation of men. 
Given a God of infinite eompassion, and the 
exbtence of moral evil in man as dire and deep- 
rooted as the Bible declares sin to be, then grace 
b as necessary a part of Divine self-revelation as 
Nature. A God who humbles Himself and suffers 
in order to redeem, because only thus can the 
redemption of finite spirits be effected, bec^imes 
more than credible. A supreme manifestation of 
holy love in action b demanded alike by the 
needs of man and the nature of God. Theories at 
to the kind of mediation necessary to set right the 
dbturbed relations between the Father of Spirits 
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and Hii children ue etill varioiu, as they have 
been thnmjg^hout the history of the Church. But 
new light is continually dawning upon the minds 
of men as to what is implied in a Kedeemer-God, 
and the Christian doctrme of God is continually I 
illumined by it. The study of history and of the ^ 
facts of human life, the fuller understanding of 
human nature yielded by modem psycholc^, the 
development that has taken place in ethms and 
ethical standards, and the stress laid by such 
writers as Encken upon the life of the Spirit have 
combined to confirm the Christian doctrine of a . 
God who, as essential love, has proved the Divine- - 
ness of His regard for men by giving Himself in • 
uttermost self-sacrifice on tlieir Mhaff. The kind 
of redemption set forth in Christianity is as difierent 
from the release from the Wheel of life in Buddhism 
as the fundamental idea of God differs in the two 
religiona A living, t>ersonal God of holy love 
delivers from sin in the cross of Christ, whilst a 
religion practically without belief in God and the 
soul can promise cessation from the four woes only 
by a long journey on an eightfold path leading to 
the happy absorption and disappearance of in- 
dividual existence. 

8. The TriniW. — Belief in an incarnate and 
redeeming Gk>d leads the mind beyond Unitarian 
Theism. In modem light it is seen to imply a 
richer and more adequate conception of Cvod than 
that set forth in Judaism and Muhammadanism. 
The Christian doctrine of the Trinity cannot, how- 
ever, be arrived at by philosophicAl reasoning, 
though a verification of it may be constracted from 
the standpoint of the higher Ileason. In recent 
expositions the doctrine has chiefly been dwelt 
upon as the earliest Christians understood it, as 
one of revelation and personal experience. It best 
explains the facts of Gospel history, the teaching 
of the Apostles, and the religious experiences of 
believers in Christ from the first until now. Such 
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a doctrine makes it easier to apprehend, however 
imperfectly, the meaning of personality in the 
Godhead and the true significance of thought, 
goodness, and love, as existing eternally in the 
Divine nature, by its indication of interior distinc- 
tions in the Godhead which do not impair unity. 
It avoids the extremes of Deism and Pantheism, 
preserving elements of truth in each with regard 
to the relation of God to the world. Trinitarian 
doctrine, however, did not originate in speculation, 
and it is not propounded to-di^ on a priori grounds 
arising from the nature of Deity. It commends 
itself to faith as the best expression of the fuller 
revelation of God which was given in Christ, and 
of the rich and many-sided communion with Him 
made possible in the gospel. In some important 
respects the phraseology of the 4th cent, does not 
express to men of the 20th what the Fathers of the 
Church intended to say more than a thousand 
years ago. * Substance,* * nature,* and ‘person’ 
do not mean precisely what ohta, hrhoraaia. 
and rphwwov meant to Athanasius, Nestorius, and 
Cyril, nor have the three En^ish words always 
preserved the same meaning. The modem idea of 
personality would perhaps have been unintelligible 
to the Fathers at Chalc^on ; and changes in that 
idea, subtle but significant, have taken place even 
within the last half-oentuTy. The theological 
phioseoloi^ employed to deocribe religious truth 
may well oe voned os the generations pass. But 
the simple, nntechniool langiuige of the NT con- 
cerning rather, Son, and Spirit, Three in One and 
One in Three, whatever various oomment it may 
receive, remains the highest and the best, os it was 
the earliest, expression of what the soc^ name 
God means in the Christian religion. 



GOD (Buddhist). •— A general statement of 
Buddhist belief with regard to the Divine, and of 
the conception which Buddhists generally have 
formed of God, presents considerable difficulties— 
less on account of the complexities of the belief 
in itself than by reason of its many-sided char- 
acter, and of the very various views that ore held 
in the many Schools of Buddhism. The sects of 
the Hinay&na and the Mah&yfina ore as for apart 
in their doctrine of God os in any other article of 
their loosely-knit, respective ctomb, and perhaps 
further. Both have deport widely from the posi- 
tion of primitive Baddhism, os fomiulated 1^ 
Gautama Buddha himself, according to the usual 
interpretation of his teaching on this subject. 
There is, indeed, little evidence that that teach- 
ing was ever actually put into practice beyond a 
narrow circle, or the generation of his immediate 
followers and disciples. By its philosophic detach- 
ment and refusal to make concession to the natural 
desire of the human heart for some external sup- 
port and Bupematnral aid in the conflicts of life, it 
set itself in opposition to the universal tendencies 
of religious thought and the cravings of the re- 
ligious life, and— probably inevitably— while ap- 
pealing to the few, lost the support of the majority 
of mankind, whose needs it thus failed to meet. 

It is probably on erroneous view of the original 
teaching of Gautama Buddha which explains hU 
attitude os entirely and of set purprae atheistic ; 
OB construing the nnivorse in a materialistic sense, 
and denying the existence of a God. That he 
interpreted the universe in the sense indicated is 
in an probability true; and his views in this 
respect were derived from the ancient doctrine of 
the S&xikhya philosophy, which in India professed 
to explain everything in terms of soul and matter 
{purttga tdtd prnkfiii), and to have no need for the 
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intarvention of a Divine power. The latter view, 
however — that tlie founder of Buddhism intended 
to fnve expression to distinctly atheistic views — 
seetnsto Im a mistaken inference from the response 
which he is recorded in the Biuhlhist Imoks to have 
given to the questioniii;;of his disciples with regard 
to another world, and his refusal to offer any de- 
finite instruction on tlio spiritual and unseen, or 
to illuminate, with any ray of light which he was 
(ximpetent to give, the uncertainty and darkness of 
tlie unknown realm that lay beyond the touch of 
sense. To all requests for enlightenment and teach- 
ing on the subject of the supernatural he steadily, 
if the record of the sacred books may be trusted, 

A ^1... 1 1- _ 




is, of course, many centuries later than the period 
at which (lautama lived. There is no reason, 
however, to doubt that in this respect they oor- 
recstly report his viewa 

The inference, however, that he intended to 
imply personal disbelief in the supernatural and 
in the existencte of a God, and to urge or enjoin 
this upon his disciples, is certainly mistaken. As 
' enligiiteiied ’ and in possession of the true and 
perfect bodhi, which he had gained after so many 
years of strife and endeavour, it is most unlikely 
that he meant to indicate that in this one par- 
ticularj— a subject of so transcendent importance^ 
his insight was defective, and that he was unable 
of his own personal knowledge to satisfy inquiries 
as to the other world and its Ruler. Such a dis- 
claimer would be entirely out of harmony with the 
attribute of omniscience, to which as Tathdgata and 
Buddha he laid claim, and which in other resjiects 
his^ teaching seems to have uniformly implied. 
Neither apuarently did his hearers understand him 
in any such sense. The si^ificance of ins reply 
was rather this, that his disciples were to rely upon 
their own nnaided efforts for deliverance from the 
misery of the world and of existence, not ujKm 
possible external aid; and that the question 
whether there were a God and a hereafter 'was of 
no moment for the obligation and duty of the 
liresent. The position which it was his purpose to 
adopt was neither atheistic, nor, in the strict sense 
of the term, agnostic. But for his hearers it was 
immaterial whether the reply were in the affirma- 
tive or negative; and speculation on the subject 
was discouraged or forbidden, lest it should impair 
or destroy that firm spirit of self-reliance whicn it 
was his object to arouse in their hearts. A declara- 
tion of ignorance on so momentous a subject would 
have been entirely at variance with his claims as 
a teacher of the trutli, enlightened in regard to all 
the secrets of the universe, and of man’s coarse 
and destiny therein. He simply refuses to com- 
municate to his disciples knowledge which he 
judges to be needless for practical life, and the 
consideration of which would only minister to a 
harmful curiosity anxious to speculate on matters 
beyond human ken. In all probability he himself 
shared tlie ordinary views of his contemporaries 
with regard to the bein^ and nature of God, and 
philosophically found himself in sympathy with 
the negative doctrines of the Sfthxhya scliool of 
thought, which ignored the question of His exist- 
ence, and constructed its scheme of the universe 
without reference to any possible interposition of 
the Divine (see Agnosticism [Buddhist]). 

The presentation of the doctrine of God in the 
Buddhist books of the HinayAna scliool is entirely 
in harmony with this interpreUtion of tlie mind 
and purpose of Gautama himself. There is, indeed, 
no exposition of set or formal doctrine on the suli- 
jeot, or any definite and consistent body of teach- 
ing. It is assumed that the hearer or reader is 
in poesession of certain general views, which are 
neither atheiatio nor agnostic, but entirely theistic. 


And a strongly anthropomorphic ooncejition h 
elaborated with the utmost possible freedom, pre- 
senting a rich and even extravagant mythology, 
which is based ultimately, in ail essentials, upon 
the [lopular loily theism of the Indian peoples, and 
teproducea the two main currents of thought of its 
original— that, namely, which exalted the object 
of Its reverent worship as the supreme Author and 
Creator of all ; and that which was content with 
an innumerable company of deities, of varied 
attributes and power, often deficient and liable to 
err, as frail and incompetent as men. 

Thus a more or less complete enumeration is 
presented of the various classes of gods. There 
are Sakka and Y&ina gods, gods of the Tu^ita and 
other heavens, Brahm& and Mah&brahmi& gods, 
etc. ; ^ and of the thirty-one grades of being or 
sentient existence, the ciivine or that of the gods 
is one.* Elsewhere reference is made to the gods 
of the Thirty-Three, subordinatiC olasses or 
varieties of gods, who approached 8akka the ruler 
of the gods with questions or complaints.* And, 
entirely after the manner of Indian mystical con- 
ceptions and rules, of the ten subjects of meditation 
or * reflexion ' (which include the physical body and 
death, as well as the throe ‘gems^ — the Buddha, 
Dliarma, and Sahgha) meditation urion the gods 
is one.* The infirmities and disabilities of men 
are all predicated of the gods, they are liable 
to old age, decay, and death,* and arc not exempt 
from the law of transmigration or the control of 
karma ; * they arc snhjecL to desire or jmssion with 
all its evil cousequenccs ; ^ and even the greatest of 
them, BrahniA liimself, has to confess to ignorance 
of the nature and constitution of things which be 
might be expected to know.* As they are not 
omniscient, so also they are not omnipotent;* 
and it is further explained that not even a god, 
but only one who is bom a man, can by resolu- 
tion ana perseverance attain tlie highest state of 
a Buddha.^* 

Apparently also the abstract and pliilosophical 
conception of Brahm& as the First Cause, the 
Creator and Ruler of all, was taken over by Bud- 
dhism, but made no impression u|k>u the disciples 
of the Hinay&na, and was too much out of harmony 
with the generid prepossessions of the Southern 
School of thought to influence their system of 
doctrine. It apjiears in the sutras of the Maha* 
yAna, sometimes only to be controverted ; espeoially 
in the Chinese version of Aivaghosa’s Life of tke 
Buddha,^^ 

The most striking and for Buddhist doctrine 
important conception of the Divine was the uni- 
form exaltation of the Buddha himself above the 
highest god. In the Northern School this thouj^ht 
found expression in the conception of the Adi- 
bnddha, supreme and alone, tlie first of all the 

I The Dhamme^-uMca-ppavattafia SuUa, 27, enumerstm 
■even of these beavene, each with Its appropriate company of 
gods. 

e AbMdKammaUha^SaitifahatVr, Kevaddha Sutta^ xi.;«/dfalu, 
L 47, 68, etc. 

’ BavityuUa-Ifikdva^ x\. ; Buddhaghofa on Dhammapiuia, 48. 

4 yisuddhi-Afaaga, iii. 

4 Mtaha-ParinibbAna Sutta, vi. 16. 

e/b. IPff., etc. 

1 SuUa’iS'ipala^ ill. 6. 

4 Kttraddha .S'tt/Ca, 81 ; cf. the wisdom of the true BriUuuan 
eontrastefi with the ignorance of uttiers, Inoludlng the gods 
{Dhammapada^ 4]Bf.; SiUta-SipMat Hi. B). 

4 ' Not even a god . . . could change into defeat the viotory 
of a man who has vanquished himself ’ (OftamriaapadiiE, vUI. 106 ; 
of. <6. iv. 44 f., xvii. 224 f., Sutta-NiptUa. ill. 86, and Dhamma- 
cokka-ppavattana StUta, 26 ff . : the whesi of the empire of Truth, 
which the liuddha has set on ite oouree, cannot be turned back 
by any god). 

]0 JfdtakOi, i. 14. 

u Bee S. Beal, Fo-sho-Mfig-tMm-Mng, Oxtord, 1888, pp. 106, 186, 
106-2U8, etc.; SHE xlii. [1&41 170, eto.; ef. Mta. 

IL df., where the titles of Oreator, Ruler, Father, etc., are 
applied to the great BralunA. An athelstlo or semi-atheistic 
view le expressed, ib. ilf. 14. 
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BadiUiUt without oompuaion or peer.’ But the 
religious thought of toe HXnay&nai moving on 
different lines, glorified the hisiorieal Bu£iha, 
Gautima himself, and finally satisfied its need for 
an object of reverence and worship by practically 
deifying its Founder. At his birtn and death the : 
gods eome to pay him homage ; they strew flowers ' 
and garlands bmore the corpse, and worship the 
relics after cremation. On more than one occasion i 
during his lifetime thev appear and otter him | 
reverence ; but especially when Gautama gains ' 
perfect insight and enlightenment under the Bo ! 
Tree.* He also is their teacher and guide into i 
the Truth ;* and they are by him converted to a 
knowledge of and obedience to the right way.* 
Elsewhere the same worship is extended to all we 
Buddhas and even to the muni, the sage, the man 
who has vanquished his passions and has entered 
on the path that leads to Buddhahood. Signifi* 
cantly also the perfect wisdom of the Buddha is 
contrasted with the imperfect and limited know- 
ledge which the gods pcMsess. He is god over all 
gods, supreme in knowledge as in power. And 
thus in the doctrinal system no less than in the 
actual practice of the Southern School, which in 
most resi>ecUi is undoubtedly more true than its 
great rival to the teacliing of Gautama himself, 
the deistic theories of the founder, or at least his 
prohibition of speculation and dogmatism on the 
nature of the unseen and the being of a god, have 
been ignored or transcended ; and the faith and 
ractice which he inculcated, and which bade his 
isciple look to himself and by virtue of his own 
strength and resolution win for himself deliverance 
from the bondage of existence and misery, have 
had superadded to them a practical deification of 
his person and a theistic belief in his supremacy 
and power. 

Historically therefore, at least in its expansion 
and development within the area in which the 
llinay&na school of thought has prevailed, Bud- 
dhist experience has been marked by the growth 
and strengthening of a theistic movement which 
has found its centre in Sakyamuni himself. 

It is probably right to regard the Buddhist 
teaching of the Hlnay&na as the truest exponent of 
Gautama’s own doctrine and belief ; and philo- 
sophically and in theory it has always remained 
loyal to tne principles, deistic and agnostic, which he 
is understood to have commended and enforced. In 
practice, however, outside of tlie circle of the more 
metaphysically minded and capable of the monks 
themsehres, and certainly to the laity, the process 
referred to has restored to Buddhism the personal 
centre and object of adoration which was lacking 
in theimpOTBonal self-oentred doctrines of the primi- 
tive teacning. The earliest Buddhist thougnt, as 
expressed and formulated by the Master himself, 
was consistently agnostic, if the representation of 
the PAli books may be trusted ; professed its ability 
to secure the highest and most desirable aims with- 
out requisitioning external aid ; and from its world- 
sdieme omitted the superhuman and the Divine. 
That, however, was not a position in which the 
followers of Gautama Buddha wore satisfied to 
rest. The human craving for an ideal or idealized 
object of love and homage was too strong for the 
remote aloofness and somewhat cold philosophy of 
the doctrine. The desire was met, and found its 
satisfaction, in the deification of S&kyamuni him- 
s^; and this tendency manifested itself, to aU 
appearance, at or veiy soon after his death. With 
him were reintroduced the Hindu deities, or the 
more important and popular of them. But they 
were always subordinated in attributes and power 
1 See aft. AstBCUWA. vol. I. p. 98. 
s MtJUIpofinibMna Suita, mHm, 

> la IL 9. liL 49, etc. ; Fo-f Ao-Ain^^ton-i^, v. 88. 

4 /a Iv. 80 ; JBuddhmihairita, xvi. 4a ate- 


to the Buddha. And thus a ^^tem in theory- 
deisUe beoame a practical polytheism. 

It was far otherwise, apparently from the very 
beginning, in the MahAy&na system. There is no 
indication that the deistio type of thought ever 
found a place in the Northern School. Indian in 
its origin, it retained the rich, even extravagant, 
features of Oriental fancy and speculation which 
the Buddhist reform rejected ; amplified its myth- 
ology, and elaborated a complete and extensive 
hierarchy of divine beings, of many grades and 
capacities, at the head of which, remote and alto- 
gether abstracted from practical life or experi- 
ence, was the Adibuddlia {q,v.), a metaphysical 
conception but not an active force in touch with 
the universe which he was supposed to have 
brought into being. The deities, moreover, so far 
from roiiiaiuing uncoxicemod, interested themselves 
purposefully and actively in the attain of their 
worshippers, and rendered them effective aid in all 
their must ivessing needs (see Boduisattva). 

MahAy&na BucLdhism, therefore, was always 
theistic, and even monotheistic, not denying the 
existence of other deities, but subordinatuig them 
to a single Head. It differed remarkably, however, 
from the more colourless theism of the South in 
that among the innumerable Buddhas, who held 
most exalted rank in the celestial hierarchy, 
Sakyamuni, the historical Buddha, occupied an 
entirely subordinate position. The process of 
deification had been applied to all the Buddhas ; 
and all, having been human teachers upon earth, 
had by virtue of their own insight and efibrt won 
for themselves an abiding pla<ie in the highest 
heaven. Vows were made to them, prayers offered, 
and their favour and assistance sought m the ordin- 
ary no less than in the extraordinary events of life. 
Gautama, however, was only one among the rest, 
by no means the most distinguished or important. 
The first place was taken by Amit&blia (Amida), a 
deity whose origin and history are altogether 
obscure,’ but who was invested in the po 2 )ular 
thought with every attribute that could attract 
devotion or win homage, and on tlie delights of 
whose paradise Mah&y&nist writers expatiate with 
unrestrained delight. To be received thither after 
death and to see Amida in his glory was the long- 
ing desire of every pious believer. The Indian 
founder of Buddhism was hardly more than a 
figure and a name. In Amida every wish was 
centred. Grace, mercy, and beneficence, as well as 
wisdom and power, were his attributes. Homage 
might be ami was given to others. But to Ami& 
every heart went out in loving adoration with the 
assurance that he would hear and heed the prayers 
of his worshippers A reform movement was initi- 
ated in Japan in the 13th cent., the object of 
which was to reinstate S&kyamnni in the supreme 
place. It proved, however, on entire failure. 
Amida has almost universally retained the posi- 
tion, which he has held from a very early jwiod, 
the embodiment of every Divine grace, the all-wise 
and all-powerful guide and friend of all who call 
upon him. 

From the speculative and metaphysical point of 
view also the Buddhism of the Mah&y&na, in 
formulating its conception of the Divine, gave 
expression to the familiar thought of a first prin- 
ciple, the primeval and essential cause of all that 
is. By the Buddhist thinkers of Japan in particu- 
lar this result was attained. This determining 
principle and cause was known as the Dharmakaya, 

1 Is one form of the legend he ie bom iponumeouely tram e 
lotue, without father or mother. In ell prolwbility the concep- 
tion snd worship of Amidn were Introduced Into Clilua from the 
Weet in the early oenturiee of the ChrUthui era. and were ^ 
Indian origin. CHher authoiitiee, however, would coun^ hji 
worship and cult with Persian Mithmlsm. Uls paradise to 
•Jw-ays concel\ed lobe In the Wvet. 
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the " body of rifThtaoufuieH^ * or *of the law ' (cf. art. 
A.DIBUDDHA, vol. 1. p. 97 f.); and was in theory 
identical with the Buddha, one of bis three bodies, 
his essential and permanent nature, virtue of 
which he was one with all existins beings and all 
existing liei were one in him. Ine Dharmakdya 
represented, in fact, the ancient Indian conception 
of Brahman, but with a veiy important difference. 
The Buddhist philoHophers and thinkers never lost 
their hold of the personal element or attribution in 
the Dharmakdya, So far from being a blind or 
Impersonal force, the Dharmakdya was conceived 
as endowed in the highest degree with the most 
distinctive attributes of ^rsoniuity, especially will, 
intelligonoe, and love. It is in Amit&hlia Buddha 
that the Dharmakdya has chiefly manifested him- 
self, and Amit&bha therefore is tne supreme object 
of religious homage and worship. The whole crea- 
tion, however, is a manifestation of the Dharma- 
kdya \ all are really now one in him, their union 
being darkened and obscured by ignorance, preju- 
dice, and sin. In the final issue they will in the 
Dharmakdya find the light and their own true 
nature, and lie delivered from the bondage of 
present evil and sufibring. 

Accordingly this was the crown and completion 
in the Nortnem School of Buddhist teaching? with 
regard to the nature of God and man’s relation to 
him from the metaphysical stuidpoint. It diflered 
from the Hindu view in that it so strongly main- 
tained and emphasized the personal element. In 
this res|>ect it had not a little affinity with Chris- 
tian thought. Necessarily, however, it was and 
remained the conception of the thoughtful few; 
and, although truly and faithfully representing 
Buddhist doctrine at its purest and best, it was m 
too abstract and mystical a nature for the appre- 
hension of the many. Their faith and love centred 
in AmitAbha with liis paradise of perpetual bliss, 
and sought for nothing further. The philo- 
Hophiool reasoning and the popular aspiration and 
devotion met and were reconciled in the doctrine 
that these were one and the same, that AmitAbha 
(Amida) was, indeed, the highest manifestation of 
the Dharmakdya, 

The Buddhist doctrine of God, therefore, even in 
its most abstract and speculative form, never lost 
touch, as did the VcxlAutic philosophy of India, with 
which it is most natural to oompare it, with experi- 
ence, feel ing, and devotion. It personified the high- 
est attributes of man — ^mercy, gentleness, and love; 
and conceived these in a truly noble and generous 
spirit. In India its similarity is most marked to 
some forms of the so-called sectarian religions, and 
especially the BhAgavata faith, which mculcated 
devotion to the one Supreme Lord, and self- 
sacrificing love in His service (see art. Bhakti- 
MABOA, vol. ii. p. 540 ff.). Its accord in many 
resoects with Christian teaching is not improbably 
to DC explained on the hypothesis that at some 
period in the course of a long history and develop- 
ment it came under Christian influence, and bor- 
rowed elements from Western teaching ; and that 
in part at least the similarity is dne to the assimi- 
lation of Christian doctrine and forms of belief 
convoyed more or less directly in the early centuries 
of our era by missionaries from Europe. The 
theory is incapable of proof in the present state 
of knowledge, and may be altogether devoid of 
foundation. Under any oircumstances, however, 
the development of the doctrine haa proceeded on 
altogether natural and Oriental lines. Whether 
historical contact has at any point taken place and 
a mutual influence been exerted, or whether doc- 
trinal growth has been altogether spontaneous and 
independent, it remains true that, of all non- 
Christian conceptions of God, the Buddhist theory 
itf the Dliarmokaya^ the Divine Ruler immanent 


in the universe ami manifesting Himself in His 
creation, is perhaiui the nearest to the New Testa- 
ment teaching and ideal. 

LiTSXATUEa— The literature to sufBoiently lodlosted la the 
artiolM to which reference to uede, eipectolly those on Buddha 
end ADIBUDDUA. For the see eleo D. T. SnenkL 

OM&irm qf MakAyOna BuddhUm, London. 1QC7 j Arthur 
Lloyd, Ths Cned BaU Jayan, do. 1911 : X. J. bonders, 
Buadhut Ideaii, llndres, London, and Coiomb^ 1918. The 
last-named work hai regard mainly to the Buddhism of Ceylon, 
but is well worthy of study. A. S. GEDSN, 


GOD (Chinese). — The Chinese language pos- 
sesses two terms which, as far os etymology goes, 
seem adeipiate to stand for * God.’ The former of 
the two IS Shang Ti, or * Sovereign (2'») Almve 
(«SiAony)*; the second is T'ien, or ’Heaven,’ often 
used in later centuries for the visible heavens, but 
explained in the ancient Han dynasty dictioni^ 
(the Shuo Win, largely quoted in the Imperial 
Dictionaiy of Kang Hsi) os ’the Exalted in the 
highest, being formed of signs moaning the One 
who is great. ^ Some famous Chinese scholars have 
explained the common substitution of the latter 
for the former by saying : * It is not lawful to use 
the name of Shang Ti lightly, and therefore we 
name Him by His residence, which is T’ien, or 
heaven ’—on the principle that ' the Court ’ stands 
for ’the Emperor.’ T’isn, however, probably 
seemed to the Cbinese mind the more appropriate 
term for general literary use, after the early ages, 
standing, as it does, for an unfocused God. 

The earliest reference to Shang Ti, or indeed to 
any religion whatever, in the ancient history of 
China, is found in the words : * The Yellow Em{>eror 
(2697-2598 B.C.) sacrificed to Shang Ti, gathered 
the whole populace together, and aitfiisea among 
them (the principles of) government and religion.* ‘ 
We seem to have here a brief note of the worship 
of a patriarchal priost-king, somewhat ’ after the 
order of Melohizedek,’ in the days before that 
brancli of the Toranian race now called Chinese 
had continued their eastward migrations to the 
bend of the Yellow River, to occupy the territory 
which formed the nucleus of present-day China. 
For the palaoe of the Yellow Emperor is said 
(in a work ’probably of the 2ud or Srd cent. 
B.C.’ [Wylie] and universally since) to have 
been on the Kun-lun mountain, over a thousand 
miles westward from the capital of the Chow 
dynasty sovereigns (1122 B.a onwards). 

The next historical reference to Shang Ti is in 
the reign of the emperor K’u (2435-2366 B.O. ), father 
of the much-quotra emperor Yao : ‘ Chiang Yuan 
(his consort) together with the emperor sacrificed 
to Shan^ Ti, and bore Ch’i ’ (or Hou Chi), after- 
wards Director of Husbandij under the emiienir 
Yao. The Book qf Odtm celebrates the birth in 
the words : ’ Shang Ti regi^ed her with favour ; 
and without hurt or injury, immediately her 
months were fulfilled, she gave birth to fiou 
CliL’ Then, in the unimportant reign of Wu 
Tin (1324-1266), that ruler, wishing to obtain an 
able counsellor, ’reverently meditated upon moral 
matters, and in a dream Bhang Ti bestowed upon 
him an able and virtuous helper,* whom he after- 
wards sought and found in reality. From this 
point, as far as the Historical Annals are oon- 
oemed, we find the term 2**isn substituted for 
Shang Ti, Thus the ’flood-regulator’ Yii (2206- 
2198 B.a). on assuming the throne, said: ’I have 
received tne decree of Heaven, and will devote my 
whole energies to comfort the myriad populace in 

1 This quoUtton to found la tho *Enqr Edition of Htotorr,' 
publtobod in 1711, Mid ranking Moond only to the *IniperUlly 
edited* edition, published In 1707. It to an abbreviation of an 
edition drawn up by OhO Hei <1180-1900), whioh was iteelf a 
oondeoeation of the great work of Sea Ma-kuang (1019-1086> 
The tendency has always been to omit, never to add, referenoae 
to epirltua] matters, and we may take the quotation as an 
ancient one 
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their laboun.* And to the tyrant Chieh (1818- 
1767 B.G.) a memorialist said : * The hearts of ‘the 
pwple are lost, and Heaven’s decree no lonmr 
aids ’ ; while of the model monarchs of antiquity 
an early commentator says: ‘They enjoyed (the 
favour of) Heaven’s heart, and received Heaven’s 
manifest^ appointment.' But that the two terms 
Shang Ti and T'ien were interchangeable is strik- 
inffly shown in the History Classic (v. 23) : ' Thus 
did ^ey (W6n and Wu Wang) receive the true 
appointment of Shang Ti ; thus did Imperial 
Heaven approve of their ways and give them 
the four quarters (of tlie empire).’ 

A prominent topic in the History Claasic is the 
reverence with which a ruler shotild cany on his 
goveriiiiient. The object of that reverence would 
seem to be the Supreme, whether quoted by the 
term Shang Ti or by T'ien. Ilut tliat the former 
term was in frequent use down to the 12th cent. 
B.O., and still current much later, is evident from 
the passages about to be cited. The earliest refer- 
ence to Stiang Ti in the History Claasic does not 
give us a picture of absolute monotheism: ‘The 
emperor Sunn sacrificed specially to Shang Ti, 
oifering lesser sacrifices to the Six Honoured Ones, 
to the hills and rivers also, and extended his regard 
to the miUtitude of spirits.’ On the whole subject 
a memorialist of the Sung dynasty (Hu Hung, 
12th cent, a.d.) says: ‘The ritual of the Chou 
dynasty (1122-222 B.C.) consisted in the solitary 
sacrifice to Shang Ti, and in offering of hea)ie<l-ap 
faggots to sun, moon, and stars, and of bundles of 
reeils (as in later ceremonial homage to Confucius) 
to the household and kitchen spirits, and to the 
wind and rain spirits.’ ' In a memorial to the 
emperor T’ai Cliia (1763-1721 U.C.), his aged 
minister gives us an interesting glimpse of the 
religious opinlmis of the times, which prompted 
a secondary worship to ‘ the spirits of heaven and 
earth, of the land and grain, and of the ancestral 
temple ’ ; for the former sovereign is said to have 
‘served and obeyed* all these, ‘keeping his eye 
all the while u|ioii the lustrous requirements of 
Heaven.’^ The ‘spirits of heaven and earth’ were 
destined in after years to loom larger in the popu- 
lar imagination than Shang Ti; and in six hun- 
dred years’ time we find a model ruler, who ousted 
the last tyrant of the Shang dynasty (1122 B.C.), 
announcing ‘ heaven and earth ^ (perha^ in those 
early days an equivalent to our ro^em word 
‘ Nature *) as the ‘ paront(s) of all thinn.’ 

Yet Shang Ti was still recognizeu as the one 
King of kings — often in a very literal sense. 
‘Now Heaven, to protect the populace, made 
for them rulers ana instructors, able to assist 
Shang Ti, and to secure the tranquillity of the 
(realm in all its) four quarters.’ And so, return- 
ing to the earlier passages in the History Clcusic^ 
we find Yu (afterwards emperor), whue yet a 
minister of the emperor Shun, counselling him 
saying: ‘Abide in your resting-point, attend to 
the springs of things, study stiUiility, employ up- 
right assistants, — then will your every action 
evoke a large response from a submissive populace, 
you will receive in brightness (the bounty of) 
Shang Ti, and Heaven will surely renew its ap- 
pointment, dealing out blessing.* 

The dynasty of Hsia, found^ by Ytt the Great, 
lasted four hundred years, and, uke all the bug- 
oeeding dynasties, grew rotten towards the close. 
A new start was nemed, and T’ang the Completer 
was the man for the crisis. Arousing the populace 

1 Tnees of tbo wonhlp of the heevenlj bodies ooenr in the 

S early history of China, in a msmorial to ths emperor Kn 
1-847 a a), end referenoes are found In other works, amount- 
bo some two hundred and seventy charseter s such worship 
g described ss extremely sneient. Unon of snolent sltars 
to wind-spirits havt also been found on sn nnUrsquented hill- 
top in Kiangsi, end doubtless might be found in other perta 
VOL. VI. — 18 


to revolution, he addressed them saying: ‘The 
(present) sovereign of the Hsia dynasty is an 
ofiender, and, as I fear Shang Ti, I dare not but 
rectify (the situation, by punishing^ him).’ In a 
later chapter of the Hutory Classic the case is 
* represented in the words: ‘I have heard that 
Shang Ti guideth to rest,’ but (the sovereign of) 
Hsia would not enter into His rest, whereupon 
Sliang Ti visited him with coiTectious. Then, as 
history repeated itself at the end of the dynasty 
founded by T’ang the Completer, it is recorded of 
the last ruler of the series that he ‘was much 
abandoned to dissolute idleness, regarding neither 
the manifest (will of) Heaven nor the importance 
of the people, so that Shang Ti no longer protected 
him, but sent down the great ruin which we have 
seen.* For, as ariotlier passage ex presses it : ‘ The 
favour of Shang Ti is not (unconditionally) settled ; 
it is upon the good that He sends down manifold 
blessings, but upon the evil-doer manifold calami- 
ties.’ Also ‘The Majestic Shang Ti has con- 
ferred (even) upon the ordinary populace a moral 
sense, to compfy with which would give tliein a 
right and constant spirit.’ Then, passing over 
some fifteen other quotations in the not very 
massive History Classic^ we find a glowing recog- 
nition of the goodness as well as the righteousness 
of Shang Ti in the anoient Book of Odes, 

‘Great Is Shang Til l>esoeiMiing (or down-bending) in 
majesiy, turvsying all regions, Meking the repose of the 
populace.' 

' How vast is Bhang Ti, ths Ruler of the populace below t 
How awful la Shang HI How Irregular are many of His 
dealing* I . • . (yet) it ie not Shang Ti that hoe caused this 
evil time, hut Yin, in not following the (good) old (ways).' 

* There is the majeetie Shang TI. Does He hate any one ? 
(Nay, He g^vee rain and fruitful isaaone.] How beautiful are 
the wheat and barley t What abinini produce we shall 
receive 1 The bright and glorious Shang TI will give us a good 
year.* 

In another ode there is the exhortation, ‘Rave no doubts nor 
anxieties. Shang H is with you.' Thle meeeage noour* in 
other language, a thousand years later, in the Annals of 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien, addr s s ss d to the emperor (Han) Wu Ti (140-B7 
ac.) : * Bhang TI bends down in grace and manifold blessing, 
bringing (the enterprias) to a oommendahls oonoluaion.' 

The great essentials of the devout life are de- 
scribed as having been fulfilled in the case of 
Prince W6n (father of the founder of the Chow 
dynasty) : ‘ This Prince W6n, with the careful- 
ness of a flattering bird, served Shang Ti intelli- 
gently, and securw abounding blessing.’ This 
passage is the more interesting as marking the 
non-imperial worship of Shang Ti, for the title 
‘Prince (or King) livSn’ is merely the ‘title of 
eanonixation ’ given to duke Ch’ang of the State 
of Chow, otherwise called ‘ Marquis of the West.’ 

The special ceremonies of worship, in yet earlier 
days, on the part of T’ang the Completer, before 
he asc!ended tfie throne, are thus described by the 
worshipper himself ; ‘ 1, the little child . . . pre- 
sume to use a dark-coloured victim, making clear 
announcement to the splritaal Sovereign of the 
high heavena’ Sncli is the version in the History 
Classic, and in the Analects of Confucius : ‘ I, the 
little child Li (the child-name of T’ang), presume 
to use a dark-ooloured victim and presume to 
announce to thee, O most majestic and imperial 
Shang TL’ And the oonsciousness of priesthood 
on the part ef the saoriticer, not vet ‘Son of 
Heaven’ or speoial r^resentative of Heaven, is 
expressed in the rest of the invocation : ‘ If in my 
own person I commit offences, they ore not to be 
attributed to the populace of the land. If the 
populace commit oftences, they must rest on my 
person.’ 

Leaving unnoticed about seventeen other refer- 
ences to Shang Ti in the Book of Odes, wo find the 
requirements of kingly worship described by a 
statesman of the Sung dynasty (Li Kang, 1085- 
1140) : ‘ Heaven is to the sovereign as father and 
mother to a son, loving him with an extreme love. 
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and therefore giving; him extreme admonition. 
Thus a ruler of men, adinoniehed by Heaven, 
must bo fearful and careful to the point of 
sincorest awe.’ To this a statesman of the 12th 
cent. (Hu Hung) adds ; * The sovereign serves 
Heaven as (a sou serves his) father. He must do 
BO with settled sincerity, and the most reiined 
unity of virtue. He selects a spot of rural land to 
the south of the city, sweeps the ground, and 
sactrificcB to “ 6han^ Ti of the vast Heaven,** the 
word *' Heaven ” pmnting to His disposition, and 
the word (Shang) Ti” referring to His essential 
nature.* An emperor of that dynasty (Hsiao 
Tsiing, 1 163-1189) readies to this : ' I sincerely and 
reverently serve Heaven, and Heaven oontinuee to 
me happiness and blessing.* 

That some of tlie ceremonies of Imperial worship 
were originally undertaken by way of example to 
the populace seems clear from their connexion 
with the annual handling of the plough by the 
sovereign and local officials— a oeremony continued 
every spring-time until the Revolution of 1911. 
The Book m Bites says : ' In the iirst month of 
spring the Son of Heaven prays to Shang Ti for a 
good harvest • . . and himself handles the plough.’ 

An emperor with an otherwise fair name set a 
very dilforent example to the poftulace in after 
years by identifying Shang Ti with the visible 
sky, and raising Earth to a position of equality 
with Shang Ti os an object of worship— calling 
forth the cHindemnations of the best scholars ever 
since in connexion with his adoption of five T^s at 
the same time. That emperor was (Han) W6n Ti 
( 1 79-1 57 II.C. ). The story begins with the accession 
of 'The First Emperor,*^ as he termed himself, in 
the year 221 B.G., who for the time abolished the 
ancient worship of Shang Ti, setting up as objects 
of worship eight new deities, Heaven-lord, Earth- 
lord, War-lord, Fony-lord, Ftn-lord, Moon-lord, 
Sun-lord, Foar-seasons-Jord ; and so great was 
the resulting disorganization of Imperial worship 
that W6n Ti, coming to the throne nfty-two years 
later, passed fourteen years of his reign without 
attending to any religious rites at all. Then, in 
the fifteenth year of nis reign, he was informed 
by the Master of Ceremonies that * of old the Son 
of Heaven every summer [he should have said 
'every spring and autumn’] personally olfered 
ceremonial worship to Shang Ti,^ and the emperor, 
awaking to his duty in the matter, went forth to 
do BO. Hut, wishing to improve on the ancient 
custom, he said : * 1 now personally offer sacrifice 
to Shang Ti, but Regal Rarth is without a sacri- 
fice, and so the ceremony is one-sided * ; wbere- 
npon he erected an altar to Regal Earth, and 
offered similar sacrifices thereon. Thus the his- 
torian Ssu-ma Ch’ien relates in his 'Sacrificial 
Records.* And in his ' Historical Records* proper 
he says that altars to the * Five Imperial Ones ’ 
were also erected. The emperor King Usi, of the 
last dynasty, in his ' Imperial Annotations,* eriti- 
dzes these serious public innovations ^ saying ; 
'Those who know the true constitution of the 
universe may not allow themselves to be thus de- 
luded by spirits and bogeys.’ And the editor of 
the 'Easy Edition of History* in 1711 exclaims: 
* Heaven is one ! And to tmk of Five Imperial 
Ones I Such is not following antiquity! Sick- 
minded Emperor 1 ’ 

The action of W6n Ti, however, was to be ont- 
done by the weak emperor Hui Tsung (A.n. 1101- 
U26), who deified a favourite court magician as 
the ' Precious Shang Ti,' literally ' Gemmous or 
Jade Shang Ti’— still the chief idol of decadent 
Taoism. 

Under the term * Heaven,* as used of the 
Supreme, there are many fine utterances. In the 
works of Yang-Tzu (63 B.O. to A.D. 18) we read : 


' Heaven is spiritnal, Heaven is intelligent, with 
an enlightened knowledge of all regions ; Heaven 
is refined. Heaven is subtle, and all things do 
homage thereto.’ Heaven is claimed by Confucius 
aa the source of all that was good in him ; and of 
the task of national renovation the History Classic 
declares : ' The work is Heaven’s work ; men are 
(but) deputies.’ A work ascribed to Chiang T*ai- 
kung (12th cent. B.C.), and on sale at the official 
libraries, contains the words : ' Heaven’s extreme 
partiality in practice is really extreme justice.* 
The erratic philosopher Chuang-Tzu (Srd and 4th 
cents. B.C.) exclaims : ' Partiality is human, but a 
large completeness belongs to Heaven.’ And, in 
Lao-Tzu’s much -quoted words, ' The net of Heaven 
stretches everywhere ; its meshes are wide, but 
nothing escapes them.’ 

Pan iCu, a notable historian (died A.D. 92) says : 
'Heaven has a disposition (capable) of pleasure 
and anger, a heart of sorrow and joy, answering 
to that of humanity, so that Heaven and man may 
be at one.* And the work known under the name 
of ' Kiian-Tzu ’ says : ' When a man’s deeds accord 
with Heaven, Heaven aids him; when his deeds 
are opposed to Heaven, Heaven disregards him. 
Those whom Heaven aids, though small, become 
great; those whom Heaven disregards, though 
successful, must suffer defeat.* 

' Heaven is most high, yet listens to the low- 
liest,’ says a work of the 3rd cent. A.t). In the 
Book of Odes some one Kiiflering from slander ex- 
claims : ' O vast and distant Heaven, who art 
called OUT Father-Mother ! ’ And the statesman 
Ch’fi Yuan (332-295 B.C.), under stress of calumny, 
says in one of his essays : ' Heaven Is man’s 
Origin ; and when opiireased with poverty he 
recalls his Source. For when men are over- 
wrought and worn out, who is there that does not 
cry to Heaven?* The latter remark applies to 
China of to-day. 

LmsATima— J. Lefirgs, The NotUm» of the Chineeo ooneeriu 
ing God arid Sp^rite, London, 1862 ; J. H. Plath, Die Deliftiim 
find dor Cultue der alten Chineeen, Munich, 1H02 ; J. Lcgge, 
The ReHgvmM of China, Ixindon, 1880; C. de Harles, Le$ 
ReligUme de la Chine, Paris, 1801 ; P. D. Chaatepie de la 
SauMaye, Manual of Ihe Science of Religion, London, 1801 ; 
H. A. Giles, Religvme of Ancient China, do. 1006; J. Ross, 
The Original Religion of China, do. 1000 ; J. J. M. de Groot, 
Religion in China, New York and I^ondou, 1012 ; see aleo art. 
OOBMoaoHT Ajn> OosxouMiT (Chinese), Iv. 141. 

W, A. CORNABY. 

GOD (Egyptian). — t. Name and ideograms. — 
It is quite in accordance with the lack of the 
systematic faculty among the ancient Egyptians 
that, in all the vast profusion of their religious 
literature which has come down to ns, no definition 
of the term ' god * has ever been found. For our 
knowledge of the conception we have to fall back 
upon discrepant allusions in the extant texts. The 
conditions of the earliest age of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion are indicated by ideograms which retained 
their ancient form in the script even when the 
objects for which they stood changed their shape. 
Of the ideograms used for the term 'god,* the 
subsequently rather frequent figure of the star ( ^ ) 
was derived from the occasional, but never alto- 
gether systematic, identification of the gods with 
the stars. The figures of the hawk or falcon ^ for 
'god,* and of the Uresus-seritent for 'goddess,* 
rSsali the incarnation of the sun-gods (with which 
a largo number of other gods were subsequently 
assimilated) as falcons, and of goddesses os ser- 
pents. The late usage of figures of the three most 
sacred birds — hawk, ibis, and heron — ^instead of 
three hawks, as the ssrmbol of 'gods,* is mere 

1 Aooording to Lorst, Butletin de PIntt. frantaie dfArchM, 
du Caite, Hi. (1908] 1 ft., ths Faieo peregrinue. In the snlmsl 
sepulchres, the most diverse kinds of predatory birds are 
mingled together (Jiortet and Goillord, La Fauna momi/Us ds 
VaneUnne Kgypte, Lyons, 1008, i. 124 ff.)L and thiie oon hardl) 
have been oredeelv distinguish^ by the Egyptiana 
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pictorial play.^ A mucli more frequent figure ie 

the short axe ), similar to that used by soldiers.* 

The axe-head was let into a wooden helve and fixed 
with cords, and was painted yellow or white to 
suggest the polished stone used for such tools in 
the earliest age, and superseded later by copper or 
bronze. In tlie Nagada period, instm of the 
single axe-bead, we sometimes find two such — 
thin and almost nail-like — attached to the handle. 
This symbol always represents a weapon, and in 
the inMriptions the standard, with which some 
have sought to identify it,* is normally depicted in 
a different wiu^. A cult of weapons is certainly 
met with on Egyptian soil. In the semi-Libyan 
Sais a shield and two arrows served as a sacred 
symbol of the nome, while an armlet with its straps 
formed the ideogram of the goddess Neith. Imple- 
ments of war were worshipped in the Upper Egyp- 
tian citv of Pa-ab&, * the house of conflict,* and are 
specified in a list from the reign of Pepi,* while a 
implicate of this list, dating from the reign of 
Seti I.,* enumerates the weapons as sling (?), Ames- 
Bceptre, club, harpoon, and two arrows. But the 
weapon-cult was, on the whole, of so limited a 
range that, while the derivation of the symbol for 
* god * therefrom may seem probable, we are unable 
to trace the connexion with certainty. 

The regular term for * god * has tlie sound nfr, 
but from the time of the XVIIIth dynasty the 
final r, as in many other Egyptian words, tends to 
be dropped, and the Copt. NOTTE begins to eome 
into use. Besides signifying * natron * — a denota- 
tion which, in view of the fact that this suliatanco 
was used in embalming bodies, might well arise 
from the meaning of 'divine* — the word nfr may 
be applied in two senses, viz. (1) to * strike,* * knock 

down,* 'throw,* and their derivatives ( V— nh 

which, while it is written, not with the symbol for 
' god,* but with another syllabic sign, would never- 
theless accord with the figure of tiie axe ; and (2) 


to ' grow,* * thrive,* * be young * ( j ) — not, 

however, in the special sense of ' to come periodic- 
ally and to be renewed,* as Loret {BEff xi. 86 L) 
supposed ; nor can the meaning ' to be vigorous ’ 
or * powerful * * bo decisively made out. The crenel- 
lated rampart with which the symbol is sometimes 
surrounded was intended, like the cartouulie en- 
closing the king's name, to safeguard the term and 
its correlative concept against malefic magic. 

The frequently recurring group ] | , neier 

neier, * the youthfully fresh god,* is to he under- 
stood in the sense of ' being and becoming fresh, 
like a plant.* But this does not involve the wider 
sense of * the god who by being renewed creates 
everlasting life for himself,*^ as such personal 
immortality was not an attribute of the Egyptian 
deities, who, as a matter of fact, grew old and 
were mortal. It is also doubtful whether the idea 
of vegetative youthfolness is really equivalent to 
the fundamental conception of deity, as, apurt 
from the isolated figure of the sprouting Osiris,* 
the distinctive character of which must not be 
regarded as general, plant-cults play but a small 


1 j. Dfimloheii, EmMaU dtr arohOolog, JaqMdftion, BerUa, 
lMa-71, 1. 21. 84. 

I As in N. at O. Dsviei, JR Amama, London, 1008-08, L pL 16, 
lit pL 81 ; B. NsvUle, Ths TVmp/f IMr el^Bahari, London, 
180^1001, iv. pi. 00 and 01 ; of. WUkInton-Bireh, JJanrmt sna 
Cuftomi qf CM AfioiffU EgypKanM, London, 1876, L 214. 

s Lont, REg z. (10021 101, xl. (1004] OOff. 

4 TSBA UL (1874] 110 IT., pi. 1-8, 0 la 

• 28i s. ; Xtfs. 

Jtaaai mir to m^fthoL i 




part in Egypt. A reliable derivation of the term 
neier is, therefore* still to seek. 

2. Monotheism or henotheism ?— The earlier 
Egyptologists believed that a species of mono- 
theism must have existed in the Valley of the 
Nile. As a primitive revelation, this, it was 
supposed, would mark the starting-point of the 
reugious development, and was afterwards over- 
grown by polytheism, so that it is now traceable 
only in vestig^.^ Other scholars were of opinion 
that monotheism existed side by side with poly- 
theism, but that it was known only to the leamM, 
4.e. the priests and the initiated. The theory of 
an Egyptian monotheism was often combined with 
the hypothesis that a doctrine of mysteries like- 
wise prevailed here, though this finds no support 
in the relimous texts. Moret,* arguing from the 
mystery plays of the Middle Ages, applies the 
term 'mysteries* to the Egyptian doctrines of 
immortality and of the ritual necessary for the 
attainment of the life beyond ; but, as the texts 
show, these doctrines were in no sense esoteric. 
Greek writers who treat of the Egyptian mysteries 
apeak of the belief in immortality — which formed 
an element in the secret mystery cults of Greece — 
as being an esotorio doctrine also in the Nile 
Valley, but here they are undoubtedly in error. 
In Egypt the only mysteries were magic words and 
ceremonies. Nor does the statement that certain 
chambers of the temples could be entered, and 
certain ritual performances witnessed, only by the 
initiated find any support in the extant texts. 

From the Egyptian texts scholars have labori- 
ously collected such passages as would imply a 
higher conception of deity, or such as attribute to 
the deity the qualities appropriate to a god re- 
garded as One. They have also found passages 
which speak of a god as the creator of all life and 
all existing things, as one who traverses eternity, 
the lord of infinite time, one who cannot be grasps 
by the hand, whose evolutions are a miracle, the 
outstretch of whose being knows no limits, and 
who is king in Thebes, and, simultaneously, 
prince in Heliopolis, and the 'great of crowns* 
tn Memphis. He cannot be seen ; he listens to 
prayers ; he turns his countenance to men accord- 
ing to their conduct ; he is hidden, and his form is 
not known ; be is alone, and there is none beside 
him.* These attributes, however, were not all 
ascribed to the same deity, but now one now 
another of them was regarded as the special pro- 
perty of Amon, of Ba, of Ptah, or of some other 
member of the pantheon. Even when the texts 
refer to the One deity, they speak also of other 
independent figures. The One god is at most 
described, in a purely material sense, m the be- 
getter,* father, Builder, conciliator, or king of the 
other higher powers. He is then, as such, the 
sovereign of the world of gods and men— one who, 
corresponding for the time being to the earthly 
Pharaoh, reveals his will to his subjects by de- 
crees.* in all this, however, he is never more than 
primus inter pares. 

Nor is this relation essentially altered when it 


I D4Uionr6,/lfina(ettf<topA<tot. ehrSUenne, xx, (I860] 827 ff. ; 
ChabM, Catendrier dee Jaun JoHsi «t niftutett Psrii, 1870, 
p. 110; Btnouf, LMlur«a,p. eOfl. ; Plerret, Ewaiwria myihol. 

P- 8 : num esatlously. Brugich and Kben, Aegypt. 

Studien, Btuttfpirt, 1000, p. 180 ft. Ylrey (La Religion dt 
Vancimno Egypte, Paris, KflO) would ascribe an almost Chris- 
tian character to the primitive Egyptian ideas of deity, 
a Mgttkm igyptiennee, GhalOn-sur-SaOne, lOll. . 
a Pierrst, Euai, 8 ff. (of. in opposition, Maspero, Etndto do 
myCAol. L [1808] 116 ff.L and the eame author, Let ItUarpr^ta- 
tiam de to toL Ann/t,, Pwrie. 1012 . 

4 Cf. Wiedemann, * Bin Atigypt. Schnpfungsinythus,' in Der 
CTfovrtt. yilt. (Leyden. 18081 67-76. 

a Por such det'rees of the deity, ef. Mas|>ero, in RTr ii. (1880] 
18fl., MJmoiretde iamiaxionarehintoyiguofrantaiae au Cairo, 
I. (1880] 604 ff.; tor deereee In favour of the dead upon stelie, 
see Wiedemann, in Musian, x. (1801] 199 ff. 
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comes under the operation of syncretistic modes 
of thought, for in tliat case the other deities are 
defined as the various existences or phases (ren*i«, 
'names') assumed in other localities by the One 
god, whose ' names ' are many. The tendency to 
such syncretism was specially active in the later 
period. The highest place is given in turn to 
Amon-Ra, Ptah, Hathor, Khnuphis, Isis, and 
others. The practice finds expression more par- 
ticularly in hymns, which ascribe the supreme, all- 
dominating ixisition to the deity who nap^ns to 
be invoked for the time, as, e.g., to Amon^&,^ to 
other deities in tlie Oasis of Chargeh,* in Esneh,* 
and HO on. At a much later day, Apuleius {Metetm, 
xi.) states that the true name of the goddess who 
was worshipped with various ceremonies, and under 
various forms and names, was Isis. How artificial 
the procedure might be in such cases may be seen 
from an insoriptiuu of the reign of Sabako, the aim 
of which was to assign, by syncretistic methods, 
the highest place to Ptah of Memphis.^ Such 
texts, however, just because of the prominence 
they give to the one deity invoked, are of little 
value lor a proper estimate of the Egyptian religion 
as a whole. iNotwithstanding textual data of this 
kind, the One god holds his dominating position 
only at a particular place, and even there the other 
gooB are not absorbed in him, but maintain their 
own funetions and individualities. 

Onoe only In ths hlutory of £^pi wm sn sttompt mode, with 
the aid of the dvll power, to mvett a deity with a more com- 
preheniilve sway. About 14fi0 B.a Amenuphie it. tried to eccure 
a wider range for the cult of Aten, the solar diak^undemtood 
in a purely material aenae, and hitherto but little regarded. 
To tma deity the king dedicated bla raaidetice, on the site of the 
pieaent Tell el-Amama, and erected templea in hia honour at 
Thahea, Meniphia. and Ueliopolia. He net hfmaelf vigorously 
againat the cult of Amon, whose uame he cauaed, aa far aa poa- 
albla. to be erased from the inscrlpliona. He niaolfeatecl no such 
hoetUity towards other deities, ancth as Ptah and Oairie ; and, 
though their worship was thrown into the background, it was 
not aboliebed. What la said by king Tiit-knuh-Ainen (on a stele 
published and tranalateil by liemin, RT sxlx. (10(17) ISSfl.) 
ragarding the gods who had aunered wrong at the hatida of 
Ameiiophie iv. is really Intended to extol the merits of the 
former in raitoring the sanctuaries, and is not to be taken too 
literally. 

The theory that Amenophle iv. engaged In a thoroughgoing 
campaign against all the traditional del ties of his country la 
rafuted, for one thing, by the character of the reaction against 
the cult of Aten whteh took effect after hia death. It la true 
that the temples of Aten in Thebes, and perhaps also in Mem- 
phis, were destroj'sd, that the name of Amenophia was some- 
iimea obliterated, and that he was designated aa the blasphemer 
of the dtj of Khut-aten ; ■ but the monuments of his reigii are, 
tor the most part, left nninjured. Aa a matter of (act. a con- 
siderable number of these monuments survived till a late period 
In the temple of Amon himself at Thebes.* Amenophia iv., in 
his religious reforms, did not In any sense deny the existence of 
Amon. His erasure of the letter's name rather proves the oppo- 
site, Indicating simplj that the king hoped thereby to damage 
and impair Uie |p»'s prestige. While he seems to bare held 
that Aten was the only deity with whom he and his Ungdoni 
had any couoem, he was no monotheist in the strict eense of the 
word. It is to be regretted that hia reforming movement cannot 
ho distinctly traced in detail, as our only real information re- 
garding the cult of Aten is derived chieny from hymns, ? upon 
whoss extravagant language we cannot safely rely. 

The apparently monotheistic expressions on 
Egyptian monuments rest in reality upon heno- 
theistic modes of thought. Each nome found its 
supreme Divine authority in its special deity. The 
god of the nome from which the Pharaoh had 

1 Papyrus Dulaci, no. 17 ; tr. Wiedemann {iUl, th$ AneSmU 
Jffgypttafu, 111 ff.) and others. 

» Tr. in uenotif, Leeturev, p. 231 ff. 

* IHtressy, in RTr xwii |U»l)fil 82ff. 

* For the most recent discussion of this, see Brman, SBAWt 
mi.p.flieff. 

* inMoHtUion M§i, ed. Gardiner, Leipxig, 1905, p. 64. It is 
very doubtful whether the hymn to Amon, In ln»crivtion$ in 
the nUratic CharaeUr, London, 1838, pi. 26, refers, as is believed 
by Bnauut {ZA xlii. [1906] 100 ff.), to Amenophis iv. st oil. The 
hymn draws a contrast hetwesn the sdherent and the opponent 
of Amon— the one prospers, whils ths other fares ill ; hut we 
need not regard this as alluding to any particular episode. 

■ Legraiii, Annal§9 du Seniefi de$ Antiquit4§, vU. [1900] 228ff. 

V A long hymn addressed to him was first publined by 
Bourbrnt, du Cu4rs, L [1884] 3ff.. tr. Wiedemann, sp. eS. 
p. 40ff. 


sprung was always regarded for the time as the 
most im}x>rtant of the nome^goda. The very foot 
that he had raised his devotee to the throne of 
Egvpt showed that he surpaosed the other nome- 
g^s in might. But his prestige lasted only so 
long as his chosen dynasty held the reins of power. 
If luB favoured dynastv was supplanted by another 
whose members woranipped a ditl'erent deity, he 
himself had to give place to the latter. Thus, on 
merely political grounds, the supreme position was 
held in the Old Empire by Ptah, under the Theban 
d^i^ty by Amon, and in the Saitio period hy 

As a rule, however, the supreme position of the 
n»nie-gtxl did not remain unchallenged even in his 
own uuiiie. Here also he had to tolerate the cult 
of other deities, who, like the sun-god Ka, or Osiris, 
the god of the dead, were venerated by all Egyp- 
tiana, or were concerned in some s{>eciiiii way with 
certain localities, occupations, families, or private 
individuals. The lower classes in particular took 
but little cognizance of the nome-god, or of otlier 
gods worshipped by people of higher rank. They 
preferred to worship deities whose sphere of action 
was believed to be relatively narrow. Some of the 
}Mipalar deities could exercise their power at any 
time; others had special functions, as, s.p., that 
of aflbrding seenri^ against demons in general 
(Bes), at birth (Thueria), on entering the under 
world (Amenthes, a form of Uathor), or that of 
protecting the com (Nepera), etc. 

This class also includes the special and temporary 
deities (Germ. Stmdergotter and A ugenbliekagdtter)^ 
i.e. the numerous by-forms in which the great gods 
were invested with independent persomuities, and 
which sometimes attained to an important position 
in the pantheon. This took place, for example, in 
the case of Imhotep, ' he who comes in peace,' and 
Sechmet, * the mighty,’ a secondary form of Sechet 
of Memphis. ProbaDly Amon, *the hidden one,' 
was likewise a special form of Min of Koptus, the 
god of fertility. To the same class belong, in par- 
ticular, the numerous animals which might be 
regarded as animal-deities or as sacred animals. ‘ 
Though the worship of such animals declined in 
the great temples, a wide range of power was fre- 
quently still ascribed to them. In many cases 
the penalty of killing one of these animals, even 
unintentionally, was death. Such an occurrence 
demanded an atonement, in order to protect the 
country from the vengeance of the slain animal 
and the ruler of its sji^ies — a vengeance which 
not even the greater deities would otherwise be 
able to avert.* 

The existence of monotheism in ancient Egypt 
has been inferred, finally, from certain expressions 
in the so-called ' moral papyri.’* In these we read 
that certain acts are desir^, or rewarded, or pun- 
ished, by 'god’ (nefor), no {larticular deity being 
mentioned by name. In point of fact, however, 
the reference in such expressions is not to a mys- 
terious, all-ruling (iod, in whom, as contrasted with 
the other deities of the country, the authors of the 
papyri believed. Any such Inference would run 
counter to the established fact that these texts 
were desired for the general mass of a polytheistic 
people, in the passages in question the writer 
simply left the persons using the texts to supply 
the name of their particular nome- or family-deity. 
In certain cases he may himself have been m doubt 
as to which deity would be concerned with a par- 
ticular act. Thus the use of the term 'god in 

1 For both sroupt (already noted Inr Strabo, xviL 802), c(. 
Wledeiiiaim, viii. (18801 211 ff., 809ff., and also hia Dm 

Tirnkult d. often AgypUr^ Leipxig, 1912« p. 22ff. 

a Wledeuiann, JfvaAm, new aer., ri [1906] 11811., ARW xlv. 
ri911J640(. 

* Moat reoentlj Budge, Owteit, L [London, 1911] S48ff. : ainl* 
larlv Renouf. Leefurea, p. 100 ff. 
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these Mewgee maj be traced to the eame vein of 
thongfit ae finds expression in the celebrated dedi- 
cation dymbamp found by St. Paul in Athens 
(Ao 17 *)v or the sei dec aet dtvm aacrun^ upon 
the altar re-ereoted c. 100 B.a at the foot of the 
Palatine in Home. 

The foregoing considerations warrant the infer! 
ence that monotheism bad no place among the 
Egyptians, but that they had a leaning tourards 
henotheiatic conceptions, which, though they were 
never consistently applied, yet readily combined 
with synoretistio tendencies. 

3. Systems of deities. — With a view to intro- 
ducing some kind of order among the vast multi- 
tude of deities, the Egyptians attempted from a 
veiy^ early period to arrange them in ^oups. One 
Huch mup after another was believed to have 
reigned as Pharaohs or, again, a particular 
deity was regarded as the king, or as the father 
and lord, of others, as in the enneods of Heliopolis.* 
in other instances we find certain smaller gruu|)B, 
as the ogdoad of Hermopolis ;* sometimes also in 
the form of triads, which might appear as families 
(father, mother, and son, in Thebes), usually very 
loosely connects, or in even less coherent unions 
(god and two goddesses, in Elephantine) whicli 
never develo]^ into trinities. Alongside of tliese 
we also find larger families (the Osiris cycle), and 
various other arrangements. But none of these 
systems comprised more than a relatively smaU 
number of deities, or had in general more than a 
local vogue. Moreover, the deities of a certain 
cycle in one locality might belong to an entirely 
different group in another. There was no single 
system embracing a majority of the pantheon, 
and, consequently, the functions of the individuiu 
deities were not everywhere defined in the same 
way. All the divine attributes might for the time 
be concentrated in a single deity, and, if occa- 
sionally some special function is ascribed pre- 
eminently to a certain deity, such as making war 
to Month, creation to l^tah, sovereignty among the 
gods to U&, and procreation to the goat-deities, this 
arose from fortuitous and, for tlie most part, spas- 
modically operative causes, which were nowhere 
permanently recognized. 

The anthropomorphic character of the deities, 
e gods, while they might assume the external 
form of men, animals, plants, or oven the products 
of human art, were aiways represented as having 
the feelings and needs of men. They requirea 
sustenance ; and food and drink were accordingly 
offered to them in sacrifice. Even the obelisks, 
the embodiments of the sun-god, received oblations 
of loaves and beer.* In the daily worship, more- 
over, articles of clothing, omaments, fumigations 
of incense as a protection against evil spirits, and 
the like, were consecrated to the deity in a fixed 
o^er of sequence.* Attention was paid also to 
the housing of deities in temjiles and chapels, and 
to making these aciieptable to them by such ac- 
cessaries as groves, lakes, ships, attendants, slaves, 
etc. 

In all this the relation between the deity and 
man rested upon tlie idea of reciprocity. The 
worshipper att^ded to the needs 01 the god^ and 
the god was expected to requite the worship|ter 
with divine gifts — life, prosperity, health, happi- 
ness, victo]7. In the tempie-rehefs we see king 
and deity facing each other as parties to a con- 

1 Turin Rojnl Pnpyrus: Mnnetho; ef. Mufiero, *8ur lei 
DynMtlee divines de Iwnoienne Vxypte,* In Studes demptM. 11. 
[180S] 27Sfl. Cftsulnnt, *Lee Ntfcw«t de MnnUthon,' in JtTxU, 
118871280. 

9 lUepeio. Ip. ait. il. SS70. 

a OnpertiKTr xxxiil. llUll J MO. 

«Le|HiluH, Denkmdler atts Ayppten v. AthiopUn, Berlin, 
1840-68, iii. 806, 1. 18. 

B Moret, Xe Bituet du euUe divmjtnimaitar m BgppU^ Peril, 
1008. 


tract, and promising or actually bestowing their 
mutual gifts. In the inscriptions oommemoratlng 
the dead the survivors are said to have given tlie 
* royal offerings’ to the gods of death. The gods, 
however, do not receive such gifts for their own 
use ; they are under obligation to supply the divine 
personality [ka) of the deceased with food and 
drink. Should a man, and especially a king, fail 
in his duty towards the gods, the fatter do not 
further befriend him, and may bring calamity 
upon the whole country ; ^ while, if the deity does 
not perform his part, the man does not need to 
trouble any more al^ut him, and, by way of 
punishing and injuring him, ceases to offer sacri- 
nce.* Tlie deity mode known his wish and will, 
first of all, by sending adversl^ to his enemies and 
prosperity to his votaries. He also revealed his 
mind in the behaviour of certain animals — ^whether 
they turned towards the man or away from him, 
whether or not they took food from his hand, 
l>ellowed, entered certain chamliers, and the like.* 
The theophauies of Amon, and the movements of 
his head, mention of which is frequently made,* 
are probably to be referred to the action of a 
sacred animal, rather than to the mechanically 
devised movements of a statne (cf. art. Divination 
[Egyp.]). The theory of mechanism would really 
imply that the priests deceived one another inteii- 
tioually, and this is not at all likely to havo been 
the case in the most flourisbing period of the Amon 
cult. Finally, the gods intimated their will by 
words and acta in dreams,* and in various other 
ways. Even at a nmch later date we find Apnleius 
{Matam* x.) stating that Isis appears onu gives 
counsel in dreams. 

Bosidcs hunger and thirst, however, the Egyp- 
tian deities were supposed also to experience Joy, 

ain, and fear, and to be liable to sicKneas, senile 

ecay, and death. Such ideas, it is true, find ex- 
pression more particularly in legends,* which were 
never reduced to a homogeneous system. An ex- 
cellent instance is found in the contradictory 
traditions regarding the introduction of Tefnut 
into Egypt* The Egyptian sagas of the gods 
were not regarded as mere inventions or fabulous 
tales; on the contrary, they form an essential 
element in the religion. Some are found recorded 
in temples (s.g., the story of the winged sun-disk 
of Edfu), or on the walls of tombs (s.flr., tlie narra- 
tive regarding the destruction of the huinaii race). 
Numerous examples are preserved in magic texts, 
the underlying idea being that a relation of occur- 
rences from the lives of the gods would make an 
impression on the gods themselves^and hence the 
narrator must have believed that the stories con- 
tained religious truth. They are, accordingly, not 
mere poetic transfigurations, like the Greek myths 
in Herodotus (cf. Wiedemann, Herodota Ztueitea 

^Ct.rg.a etele of Tut niioh-Aiiieii, In JlTr xxix. [1007] 162 If. 

9 Wiedemann, * ObiM)rvatioii(!i Hur uueiouee etfslce [uiidrairve 
teypticnni‘8,' in x. [18U1) 42 ff. 

> ravorinne. fraj;. 16; Plln. I/.V vUI. 186; fiolinoe, cep. 82; 
Aniniieit. Mnrr. xxii. 14. 8 ; Dio Case. li. 17 ; cf. Wiedemann, 
ifuiii'on, viii. [1}^)] 2181. 

* Cf. Navlllc, ifumription kUtoHgua da J^irnkUim III,, Faria, 
1883. 

* Sphlnx-Btele^of Thutnioala in. (Lepelue, DmkmAler, III. 68; 
tr. brupH!li, ZjC xIv. [1876) 88 ff., and Maepero, in CaL du 
Caire : Tutnb qf TTumtmoete iv. (Weetiiunnter, 1004) p. xvi fl.); 
IlentmcbtrBtelu (Lit. in Maepero, Cantr* pttpulairea da P£gi/pte 
aneitmtiei, Parle, 1811, p. 182 ff.); Dream-stele of Nut-Aiuen 
(publ. liariette, if on. div., Paris, 1872-81, pla. 7 and 8, and 
BohSfer, Orkundan dar qttaren AlkiopetUeonigt, helpxig, 1906. 
n. 67 ff., tr. Maanero, Et^idea da mptM., ifi. [1808] 217 ff.) 
Setna-lexend (cf. Matipero in Mdiangaa Eieola, Genava, 1»0&. 
p. 840 ff., Coniaapop.*, p. 166). 

9 Collected in Budire, Uganda af tha Goda (Egyptian Litara- 
tura, LX Xemdon, 1812; cf. the same writer, Gods o/ tha 
Eguptiana, L 872 ft. ; Wiedemann, Eatigion qf tha AttcietU 
J^gytd^na, Naville, La italigim daa ancieta 

"in. Junher, * Der Anesiix der Uatbor-Tefnnt aua NuhieD.' in 
ASA W, 1011. SapplenienU 
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Bueh^ Leipzig, 1890, p. 288 ff.), but really reprezent 
the official priestly conceptions of deity. 

The fullest list of human attributes is met vith 
in the case of the sun-god K&. The centre of Kft’s 
cult was Heliopolis, but the kings of the Vth 
dynasty had erected great sanctuaries to him in 
the neighbourhood of Memphis.* Thenceforward 
the riiaraohs regularly designated themselves as 
sons of lift, who, assuming the personal form of 
the reigning monarch, begot his successor, as is 
depicted by Queen ^fttshepsut in Deir el-Bahri, 
and Amenophis ill. in Luxor.* H& is accounted 
the king of gods and men; he is decrepit with 
age; his spittle drips from his mouth; his limbs 
have become silver, gold, and lapis lazuli ; he pre- 
vails over mutinous deities only by the aid of the 
sun-god Horns of Edfu. Incensed at the refractory 
race of man, he issues to the goddess Sechet an 
order for its annihilation, but presently repents, 
and can thereafter deal with the destroying goddess 
only by wiles. He suffers agonies as the result of 
a snake-bite, and is cured by Isis. Nor are things 
any better in the case of other gods. Thus the 
sun-god Horus receives an injury in his eye.* 
Osins is slain and cut in pieces by his hostile 
brother Set. His son Horus suffers from heailache 
and internal pains he is stung by a scorpion,* 
and, especially in his youth, has other afflictions 
to endure. The goddess Sechet becomes intoxi- 
cated with a mixture of beer and blood (legend of 
the annihilation of mankind) ; and there are many 
other incidents of similar character. Popular tales,* 


texts of a kindred type, have the same end in view 
as the so-called magic papyri. In the htsaling of 
diseases believed to be due to demons the right 
magic formulas were the essential thing. These 
formnle were annexed to the collections of medical 
recipes,^ but they could be quite effectively uimd 
themselves.* Hence the cher-^h^ who knew 
the spells by heart, or recited them from a book, 
became a person of outstanding importance in 
Egypt, and it was essential for each Egyptian, 
more especially in view of bis life after death, to be 
a mad-cher* ».s. one who could recite the proper 
formulas in the proper way. The doctrine of 
amulets rests on a similar belief.* The possession 
of certain objects enabled a man to compel the 
^ods to protect him, or prevented evil spirits from 
injuring him in any way. Malevolent deities were 
helpless against the virtues of apotropasic symbols, 
Bucti as the winged solar disk, the bull’s head, the 
Bes-mask, the Ut’a-eye, etc. The idea that the 
gods could resist the correct employment of magic 
was never entertained. If the magician sometimes 
ciainied to be a god demanding obedience, it was 
always for the purpose of enhancing his magic 
powers, never of providing a basis for them. Nor 
was this equality with deity imjiarted to him by 
the will of the higher beings ; he had it in virtue 
of his own magical gifts, to which the gods them- 
selves were subject. 

5. Deities influenced by entreatiee. — Reference 
must be made, finally, to a series of Theban inscrip- 
tions dating from c. 1200 ac.,* the contents of 


really ^nite in the spirit of the temple-religion. 
According to these stories, the gods move ainiut 
the worm as a band of musicians {Papyrus West- 
ear ) ; Ka-Harmachis comes with the company of 
the gods to earth, and presents his favourites with 
gifts which afterwards work injury to their re- 
cipients {Papyrus d^Orhiney), 

\^^hen any of the gods fell ill, they had to apply 
to Olliers for help, as was done, 0.^., by Homs and 
Set in Heliopolis {Pap. Ebers, ii. 8^). Like human 
beings, they found tneir chief source of succour in 
Isis, who composed the healing spells. Nor was it 
any Divine power that operated in snob cases ; the 
healing was effected solely in virtue of the magic. 
The sufieriority of magic to the principle of divinity 
was a primordial element in the relij^on of Egypt, 
and was permanently retained.’ The oldest surviv- 
ing religious texts of any extent— the inscriptions 
on the royal pyramids of the Vth and Vlth 
dynasties* — are collections of magic formulie 
designed to compel the gods to seenre for the 
deceased a life of bliss in the world beyond. The 
so-called Books of the Dead, dating from the 
Middle* and the New Kingdom,** and the numerous 

^Von Biasing. Das BM-HsUigtum des KUtiigs Ps-Wossr^Ri, 
Berlin, 1005, i.; Borchardt, Dtsr Bau, Berlin, 1906. 

* Wiedemann, in Musion, xliL [1804] 372 f. ; Morat, Du Caras’ 

C 4 r« rsltg. de la Topautd pharaonigus, Parle, 1902, p. 48 ff. The 
Alexander-lcgend (hie being the eon of Amon) emanatce from 
the eame sphere of thought : of. Blaapero, Biudss de mMhoL. 
vi.ri91212«3ff. ’ 

* Book of ths Dead, ch. Ill ; Naville, ittudes dddUss d 

losmans. Leaden, 1686, p. 76ff. . 

* Magic Papprus l^siden, ad. Pieyte, Biudss sur «n raufsau 
magiqus du MuSSs ds Lside (Etudes fgvptol., Leyden, ISM). 

* Metternich-Btele, puld. by Cioleniaisheff, Leipilg, 1877, tr. 
Brunch, JLgypL Ztsekr, xvli. [1879] 1 ff. 

s Tr. JlaejMro, ContsspopA ; Ktindere Petrie, Bgyplian Tates, 
London, 1806; Wiedemann, AUdgypt. Sagsn u. Mdrohsn, 
LeMg, 1900. 

7 Wiedemann, Mapieu. Zavbersiim altm Agypten, Leipsig, 
1005; Moret, La Mngis dann CEgypte auei‘cnne,‘Parie, 1007. 

S FUbl. and tr. Maapero. Lss fnseriptio^is des Pyramidss ds 
Saqqarah, Paris, 1894 (from BTr iii. I18821-xv. [1803]; new ed. 
bjBethe, Die aUOgypt. Pyratnidentexte, Leipzig, 1008 ff. [with- 
out the tranelationj). 


* B.g., Attests TesOe des Totltenbuehs, Berlin, 1807 ; 

fAoau In ifTr xxvi. [1004] ff. ; Quibell, Exsavationsat Sagqara, 
1906^1907, Cairo, 1008, p. 21 ff., aud Cat. du CaireTsaroO’ 
phms, antirieurs au Bouvet Empire, Cairo, 1904- 06. 

IV For the older stratum, Navlde, Das ogypt. TodtenUueh dsr 


to the above. These inscriptions make appeal, 
with praise or thanksgiving, mainly to minor, 
and, in particular, to specialized, deities, as, s.y., 
to Amon-KB the hearer of supplication, Hor-ur the 
hearer of supplication, Mer-seker, the mountain- 
dome of tlie West, the Moon, the mistress of the 
West, Amenophis l., and the god who hears suppli- 
cations. In these inscriptions we also And— though 
more rarely — the greater deities, e,g, the Sun, 
Khunsu, and Ptah, as independent figures. Here 
there is no reference to tlie TOwer of magic ; the 
desired boon comes simply by the favour which 
the gods manifest in response to urgent entreaty. 
Essentially similar ideas lie at the root of what we 
find in the stelm from Memphis bearing the figures 
of the ear in large numbers, and someumea speak- 
ing of Ptah as tlie hearer of petitions.* A list of 
the deities who thus manifest themselveB as hearers 
of petitions has been drawn up by Spiegelberg.’ 
The idea of ascribing to a deity a large number of 
ears is also met with elsewhere in Egypt. Thus a 
certain very powerful deity is alleged to have 
seventy -seven eyes and the like number of ears ; * 
and in a hymn to the king — regarded os equal to 
the God — ^we find the words: * When thon takest 
rest in thy palace, thou hearest the words of all 
lands, for thou art endowed with innumerable 

XVHL^XX. DynasHsjJMin, 1886, tr. Renouf mid Naville In 
Le Page Benouf, Life Work, iv. (from PSBA xlv. (1802)-xxvi. 
[10041X and by Budge, The Book of ths Dead, London, 1808 ; 
Navliie, Papyrus funiraires ds la susie Dynastis, Parte, 1012. 
For the later etratum lee Lepsiue. Das TodlenhuohderAgypier, 
Berlin. 1842 ; the tr. of Pierret, Is Livrs dee Marts, 

(new print, 1007), le now out of date. 

1 Pap. Ebers, ed. Ehera, Leipzig, 1875, and the Msarst Medical 
Papyrus (which is derived from the eame aouroeL ed. O. A. 
Bebiier, Leipzig, 1006. 

2 The Great Medical Papyme In the Berlin Mueeum, ed. 
Wreezinski, Leipi^, 1000. 

s Cf. Maeiwro. Ntudea de mythot. I. [1893] 03 ff. 

Wiedemann, Die Amutetts dsr altsn Xgyptsr, Leipzig, 

VMaepero, Etudes ds mythot, il. [1888] 40Sff. ; Krman, in 

NBA W. Toil. p. 10B6ff. 

V Of. Maapero, NFrii. [1880] 118 f. ; Petrie, Memphis, London, 
1000, 1. 7 f.. pla. 0, 11; Valdemar Sciimiilt, Chois dsmonumsnU 
^gytftisns, Bruaaela, 1010, il. figa 31, 32. 

7 ii2y xxvi. [1004] 56 f., and ZJ[ xlv. [1008-00] 80f. 

s Magic Papyrus Harris, vii. 6. ed. Iludge, Foeiimjlaa 4/ 
Egyptian Misratio Papyri, London, 1010, pi. 26. 
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•an/ > The nultiplioity oi ean was anpposed to 
make the anthropomorphioally eonceWea deity 
able» in a material senBe, to listen siroultaDeously 
to the numerous and varied petitions of many 
individuals. 

But the texts in question do not present^ as has 
been surmised, a higher conception oi deitv. Those ’ 
who erected the monuments containing them were 
people of lower rank, and could, therefore, make 
no nretensions to possess magic powen. In the 
world they wore not of those who dictate or 
demand, but of those who entreat, and, accordingly, 
they were not in a nosition to extort, but could at 
best only trv by submissive humility to win, the 
favour of the higher powers. Hence, too, they 
paid homage to the popular deities, and especially 
to the sacred animals,* as those who would be 
more likelv to be interested in them than the 
greater anu more august gods. The utterances, in 
a like submissive tone, vmich sometimes emanate 
from persons of higher rank* are to be regarded 
as mere cajolery, since in other parts of the same 
texts it is assumed that the deity is subject to the 
power of human magic and dependent upon human 
goodwill. 

Conclusion* — ^The conception of deity among the 
ancient Egyptians thus never got beyond the 
primitive stage, and there is no evidence to show 
that it attains to any highly developed or refined 
form. Whenever such more exalted conception 
seems about to emerge, as in certain utterances in 
the hymns to the g<^, it is at once repressed bv 
tbe ascendancy of magical doctrines, and oy the all- 
dominating idea of the reciprocal relation of deity 
and humanity which rests upon the assumption of 
their essenrial equality. Gi. also art. Egyptian 
Beugion. 


LmiuTuiti.—H. Biugich, JM. ii. JfyCSol. dtruUtn XginUr^ 
L«lpziK, 1884^ : !.• Page Renonf, httAum on fSo OHain 
tMQttntAhof iUUgUma$ulu$traUd bythMHitUgionQfAnieMpt 


Muhiter, 1800 (Eng. ed., iZo/tmon o/ thA Aneimt 
London, 1897); G. Maspero, Elndet da myihoL af iTavieSAd., 
e vola., Faria, 1808-1012 ; A Wiedemann art. * Rollrion of 
Egypt/ in HDB v. 17fr-87; E. A. WaUit Badge, 

(Aa Egyptians, or Studies in Egyptian Mythology, t vola.. 
London, 1004 ; G. Steindorff, * Rel. u. Kultua im alien Agypten/ 
in Jahirb, dss Krtion jDaidacAan UoehMi/t su Frankfurt a.M,, 
1004, pp. 181-70 (enlarged Eng. ed., Ths HsUgion qf tks Ancient 
ptians, New York. 1006) ; E. Naville,jba Am. dss ansisns 


JUtigUm, London, 1007) ; Ph. Virey» Ea EsL do Paneienns 
Egypt*, Parie, 1010. Of. also Lit. cited in art. EoTPTiaa 
Rblioion, voI. V. p. S!36»>. A. WlRDEMANN. 

GOD (Greek). — The words most uearly corre- 
sponding to ' God * in the Greek language are Pedf 
and dol/Miir, — both hitherto of unknown origin, — 
the former rather conveying the sense of an indi- 
vidusJ personality, the latter of a spiritual power. 
Minor differences and changes of meaning will 
appear in the sequel* The purpose of the present 
article is to trace the nadual development of 
the characteristically Hellenic conception of the 
Divine. 

I* We are met at the outset with the prevalence 
of a multiflicUy of god$> One who undertakes 
to unravel the tangled web of Greek polytheism 
is described by Plato as * a laborions, and not very 
fortunate man ' {Phmdr. 229 D, drerdvov mil od vdrv 
odruxoCt aVdpdf). The former epithet remains, and 
will long remain, most apposite. But recent dis- 
coveries in archmology and the comparative study 

1 Pop, AnasAasi, II. 6. 8ff.. tv. 6. 6ff. With thio ihould bo 


that the Lord of oil things should Ifaitsn to any o 
9 Maspsro, Etudes ds mythot, U. (1888] 886 fl. 

8 POMagsi in Bnnan, SEAWt 1811, p. U08ff. 


of religions have removed some part of the obscur- 
ity. The earlier conimnnities, whether they lived 
by hunting, pasture, or some primitive agriculture, 
could not but feel their dependence on powers over 
which they had onlv k limited control. Wild 
animals, their own nooks and herds, the seasons 
of the year, rivers, fountains, wind, and rain were 
all-important to them ; vi^e fears of spirits, 
hostile or benign, were also inspired by the gloom 
of the forest and the darkness of the cavern, sug- 
gesting to the imagination the existence of sub- 
terranean powers into whose keeping the souls 
that disappeared from earth departs. It is some- 
times assumed that primitive worship was wholly 
inspired by terror, but there must also have been 
in it tlie germs of hope and of atfection. On this 
subject the words of Auguste Sabatier are worth 
considering {PhiloMophie do la religion^ Paris, 1897, 
p. 13): 

* Bn alls mima at toata aaula. Is naur n’aat psa rallgiause ; 
alia psnlyaa, alia rand atupide, alia tetsaa. Pour qua U peur 
davlanna rellgiauaamant tteonda, il fsut qu'll a*y mSla, dta 
I'origine, un aantlmant oontrsira, an 41sn d‘aap4ranoa ; il fSut 
qua llioniiiDa, an prola S Is paur, oonqoiva d*una msnitra ou 
a*una sutre Is powiblllU da Is aunnontar, e'aat-S-dira da 
tronvar su-daaaus da lui una sida, un aacouri pour oonjurar laa 
dsngara qul la manaoant.' 

The god of the family or tribe, perhaps an 
ancestor who had passed into the unseen, was 
looked up to as the protector of his race from 
hostile powers, and from those spirits of evil which 
the primitive imagination was always ready to 
suspect as dangerously near. Immigrants by land 
or sea must have found existing aboriginal wor- 
ships, of which probably that of some earth- 
goddess and of a neavenly rain-giver were most 
widely spread. The new-oomers applied to powers 
worshipped by the conquered tribra names already 
familiar to themselves. The Aryan wairiors may 
have found on certain mountain-heights the wor- 
ship of a oloud-oompelling deity, giver of the rain, 
whom they identibed with their Gk>d of the Sky 
{DgauossZeuo ) ; just as the word which simiiied 
the beech in northern olimes was now appued to 
the oak, or as the Greek in later times recognized 
the objects of his familiar reverence in the gods 
of Ef^pt or of Persia. Thns the power that dwelt 
in the forest of Dodona now took the name of 
Zeus, and his female counterpart became Dione, 
while on Mount Lyemus the wolf'god that ravaged 
or spared the flock was likewise Zeus in the new 
nomenclature. Apollo, perhaM a Ban-god, was 
blended with the protector ox the herd, while 
Athene (perhaps a lightning - goddess), Artemis, 
Hera, Deineter, were names applied, whether by 
the Aryans or by some earlier imminants, to female 
powers previouriy worshipped in diflerent localities. 
Aphrodite, Heracles, perhaps Poseidon, owed their 
existence to Phoenician or other colonists by sea. 
Already those hospitable shores were sensitive to 
foreign influences. Ares was a Thracian; Dio- 
nysus partly Thracian, partly Cretan. Yet even 
he, though oonfessedly a late-oomer, must have 
found in primeval vuloge-festivaiB a congenial 
soil. 

Tbe Aryans also brought with them their own 
patriarohfu system, involving the organized wor- 
ship of ancestors, whence each family had its 
peculiar cult; and, when the family had grown 
into the tribe, there followed an amalgamation of 
such cults under one presiding power. Hence came 
a grouping of divinities differing in each central 
district, until in certain regions an amphictyong 
(g,v.)f or federation of ueiglux>nring communities, 
was loosely combined under the presidency of one 
chief god — as Apollo at Tbermopylm, Poseidon at 
Calanria, Zeus at Olympia, Artemis in iEtolia; 
and, as tribes were gathered into cities, one 
worship in each place tended to become supreme, 
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e.g, ZevB at Dodona, Pcmeidon at Corinth, Hera 
in Argolis, Athene in the Acropolis of Attica. 
The attributes of such divinities were modified by 
the character and history of each city. Athene 
had diirerent attributes at Athens, Sparta, Thebes, 
etc., Zeus in Thessaly and Caria, Nemesis at 
R^mnns and at Smyrna. Powers once supreme, 
as the Graces (vegetative powers) at Urchomenos, 
liecame subordinated to more prevailing deities. 
Colonies on the Asiatic seaboard, or elsmhere on 
the Mediterranean coast, and the several island 
communities were subject to special conditions. 
Apollo was the same and not the same at Delphi, 
in the Tread, and at Branchidse; Athene at 
Athens, in the Troad, and on the shores of Africa. 
The worships thus locally established were further 
modified in various ways. One potent cause was 
the love of story-telling which created mythology. 
When Hellenic worshippers were asked, *Wbat 
mean ye by this service?* their ready imagination 
furnished copious replies. Hence came an almost 
endless multiplication of divinities ; for each attri- 
bute of a god or goddess tended to become a 
seperote personality. Thus to Artemis were added 
('mlisto, Iphigenia, Dictynna, etc. ; to Aphrodite, 
Peiiho, llarmonia, Helen, Ariadne; to Athene, 
Aglauros and her sisters ; to Hera, Eilithvia — and 
so forth. Such conceptions were further oeveloped 
in literature and art. 

2. The Ilomerie poems show this development 
already at an advanced stage. They present us 
with a special grouping of the chief divinities, em- 
bodying possimy the assme of Achiean culture. 
Zeus is above all, but his nominal omnipotence is 
limited in reality. And the so-called trinity of 
Zeus, Athene, and Apollo is the usual sanction for 
an oath. By this time the power of divination, 
once vaguely attributed to an earth-goddess or some 
deified ancestor, and still imagined to Ijc accessible 
at many local shrines, was concentrated first at 
Dodona, and afterwai^s at Delphi, where the 
priesthood had secured a predominating and wide- 
spread influence. 

Beneath the rnany-coloured veil of mythology 
there is evidence of the unconscious working of 
the human mind, endeavouring to form a general 
notion of that which is higher and mightier than 
man. All manner of mortiu weaknesses are attri- 
buted to individual gods; yet there are grave 
moments in which essential deity is not unworthily 
conceived, and in times of exceptional emotion 
not an individual god is present to the mind, but 
the gods collectively. This becomes more frequent 
in the Odyssey, where the gods, Imth as Bed and as 
dflu/uwer, are more often sp^en of without particu- 
lar mention of Zeus. Wliat, then, are the general 
attributes of the Honieric gods? (1) They are 
immortal. This privilege is shared by some who 
are not dwellers on Olympus. (2) Tiiey live at 
ease (^c7a ^djoms), exempt from pain and sorrow. 
(3) They feed not on the produce of the ground, 
but on amlirosia and nectar. (4) They are in their 
nature invisible, but have the power of appearing 
to men in various disguises (sometimes as birds). 
(5) They are the givers of all good, but (6) they 
are ever ready to punish the breach of an oath, 
the oppression of the stranger, and other acts of 
wrong. The mortal who contends with them is 
doomed to perdition. They visit cities in the guise 
of strangers, to observe the just and unjust wBeds 
of men. 

3. The poetry of Hesiod reflects a parallel and 
partly independent growth of the religious eon- 
sciousnesB. The Muses of Mount Helicon are 
imwned as revealing to their devotee the realities 
of the superhuman world. A crude form of reflex- 
ion comes in aid of poetic fancy, and is associated 
with a strong thongh simple ethical conviction. 


Snob abstract notions as justice, mercy or rever- 
ence, persnasion, rumour, contention, are per- 
sonified. Fanciful affinities lead to genealogical 
description and narrative. The distinction emerges 
between divine and semi-divine (BeoL, Halporstf ijpttiet), 
nor is it always possible to discriminate Mtween 
the cases in whi^ an heroic ancestor is deified 
and those in which some power originally wor- 
shipped as divine or some attribute of a wonmipped 
deity comes to be regarded as a deroi-god. 

4. The development of art, always in association 
with religion, is later than that of epic poetry, and 
it reaches an expression of more advanced concep- 
tions. There are distinct traces indeed of an 
aniconic stage, in which tlio Divine presence was 
realized through some striking natural form or 
some rude symbol— a tree, a cave, a boulder, a 
cone, a pillar. Then came the xoanon, a block of 
wood or stone rudely carved in human form either 
partially or completely. The Trojan AUiene in 
J/. vi. was probably of this nature. Such idols 
retained a special sanctity in historic times not- 
withstanding the advance in artistic skill. Athene 
Polios of the Erechtheum still claimed the ofiering 
of the embroidered robe in preference to the Par- 
thenos, the Promachus, or the Lemnian statue. 
Until about the 6th cent. B.c. little was attempted 
in the way of denoting attributes through form 
and feature. Symbolic treatment came before ex- 
pression. Hermes was known by his caducevs, 
Artemis by her bow, etc. But the pious artist, in 
meditating on the B})eciai worship wliich he sought 
to adorn, began by anti by not merely to mould in 
bronze or marble with wonderful perception the 
human form, but to breathe into his creations * the 
attributes to awe and majesty,* which worshippers 
hitherto had but vaguely imagined. Even in 
work of the 4th cent. b.C., the art critic has no 
difficulty in discerning, from feature and expression 
apart from symbols (such as the tegis, calathus, 
polos, etc.), whether the person represented by a 
statue is human or Divine. This implies a remark- 
able elevation of religious feeling. It shows that, 
amongst all the vagaries of polytheism, there was 
a growing sense of something ' far more deeply 
interfnseu,* a power exalt^ infinitely above 
humanity, yet interi>euetratiug human life in all 
its aspects. It proves that the conception of 
divinity, while recognizing a great variety of 
manifestation, was becoming generalized and uni- 
fied. Tlie Pheidian Zeus at Olympia, a work of 
the 6th cent. B.C., was felt by those who saw it, 
even in the latest period of paganism, to be a 
complete emliodiment of the Divine ideal. 

5. Epic poetry had on undoubted eltect in mould- 
ing subseouent modes of literature and art. But* 
side ^ side with Homer it is important to recog- 
nize independent and parallel orders of religious 
oonscionsness. Ceremonials once estahlishea re- 
mained for ages, as every page of Pausanias shows, 
little alTeoted by the progress of religious thought. 
Some popular worships, on the other hand, such 
as those of Demeter and Dionysus, became the 
nucleus for the growth of a new hodv of mythology. 
Such movements were encourogea by influences 
from Egypt and the East that shot across the 
nationsT worships and gave rise to a strange blend- 
ing of religious ideas. In this connexion it may be 
wml to quote the following passafro from W. M. 
Ramsay’s Cities and Bishomries efrhrygia (vol. i. 
[Oxford, 1805] p. 87) on * Anatolian Religion ’ : 

'Its aiwnoe Um in the adorstlcm of the life of Bsture— that 
fits eubjeot apparently to death, yet never dying but repro- 
ducing iteelf m new forme, different and yet the eame. Iliie 
perpetual eelf-identlty under varying forme, thie annihilation of 
aeatb through the power of eelf-reproduotion, wae the ohjeot of 
an enthueleatlc wonhip, eharacierlsed by remarliable eelf- 
abandonment and hnmerelon In the divine, by a mixtura of 
obeoene symboUem and eubllme troths, by negatten of the 
morel diianetlonsand ftunlly Uee that exist In a motedovuloped 
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•ootety, Initdo notudit in tbn tn9 Ufeof Kntarn* llwinyilny 
of ielf<r«produotion, of etamol nnity nmld temponuy dironlty. 
la tho key io explain all the rapulaive IcEonda and oettmoalaa 
that oluater round that worahip, and aU tht manifold mani- 
faatationa or diverat ambodlmonta of the ultimata alagla dirina 
life that ara oarvad on tha rooka of Aala Minor.' 

Thatreli^on had sonie eleDients ennentially aUen 
to the GieeK spirit, which, however, like all straii|[e 
things, possessed a powerful fasomatioii for indivi- 
dual minds. Obtaining a footing at seaports, these 
cults found their way into the cities, bringing with 
them some impurities for which the earlier Greek 
cults were not responsible, hut also diflusing a 
spirit of mystical devotion which in the Oiphic and 
l^thagorean schools was associated with ascetic 
strictness of conduct. 

6. Excesses, however, whether of impurity or 
asceticism, found little response until the decline 
of Hellenism, except on the outer fringe of Hellas. 
Corybantio wildness remained a peculiarity of 
semi- barbarous lands. The jitys of Catullus has 
nothing corresponding to it in classical Greek. 
Laments for Adonis were confined to women. 
Bionysioc exuberance, in Athens at least, had 
been tamed and regulated through the institution 
of the drama. To some such influx of foreign 
ideas, in which Egyptian, Oriental, and Thracian 
ingredients niingled, may be traced the origin 
of Orphism. A crude theosophy hod already ap- 
peared in Hesiod. Tho tendency to Pantheiszn and 
blending of divinities (tlieocrosy) hi^ sliown itself 
li(»re and there, and in the worship of Dionysus 
the notion of a god who snflers, aies, and lives 
again was aJready present in germ. There was a 
tomb of Dionysus at Delphi, as probably in Crete. 
The founders of the Orphic mysteries wove these 
severaJ threads together in a new mythology. 
Dionysus Zagreus, tom in pieces by the Titans, 
lives again as Thanes (see article Oki'HISM). This 
was, after all, one phase in the general process 
by which the Greek mind was brought itirough 
generalization and inference towards the concep- 
tion of a divine unity. 

7. Fhilosophy in its earliest form stood aloof 

from common life, and involved a reaction from 
ordinary lielief and custom. Xenophanes despised 
anthroiiomorphism, and Heraclitus could not toler- 
ate the absurdities of piaeular sacrifice. Yet each 
great speculative effort was in efiect a * seeking 
uter Gm.’ The Heraclitean law of Change, the 
Perfect Sphere of Parmenides, the Thought of 
Anaxagoras, Pythagorean Number, were modc» of 
expression for a new vision of the Supreme Being. 
Meanwhile, apart from philosophy, and from 
Orphic innovation, there were significant changes 
both in popular worship and in literary expression. 
The grouping of divine powers was symbolized by 
a common lutar-place {Koufcpihfuow), either for the 
eigM or for the twelve greatest gc^s, at Athens 
and in Argolis; and the generalizing tendency 
already noticed j^oomes more distinct. In Hero- 
dotns, for example (i. 32, vii. 46, viii. 13, 60), 
the idea of God which is present to the historian 
is at once impersonal and personal. All excep- 
tionally striking events and extraordinary pheno- 
mena are accounted for by a supernatural provi- 
dence al)Ove and ^yond the action of individual 
gods (see especiidly the carious bit of teleology in 
Hem. iii. 108). The stage of reflexion which 
appears in his histories probably dates from an 
earlier time than that of their publication, repre- 
senting a spirit which may be described as Ionian 
pessinusm. The old suspicion of Divine maJigni^ 
was confirmed by the sad uncertainty of lire 
amongst those who lived beneath the ever- 
threatening shadow of Persia {tri 4wutMwit itrn 
olef sore Twriif, Herod, vi. M). . , .. 

The idea of Fate (g.o. ) as distinct from Divine vou- 
Hon at the same time aequires increasing prominence 


(iSti, T^xptfsv, Herod, jposnsi). The hope of immor- 
tality, which in Homer had grown dim, was revived 
in the Eleusinian worship, and found poetical ex- 
pression in Pindar. This poet has sublime con- 
ceptions of the Divine nature as exalted, irresistible, 
fwift, eto., and he refuses to accept fables that 
seem to him degrading to the gods. But his 
ethical standard, that m the Hellenic aristocracy 
of birth, though noble in many ways, has not the 
human hreadw and depth of the great tragic poets. 

8. jBsehylug absortm and carried further the 
theoBophio speculations which were prevalent in 
the early 6th cent. B.a For him they centred 
in meditation upon human things. The idea of 
Divine righteousness striking a harmony amidst a 
clash and confusion of events and bringing into 
order the moral chaos of the primitive world is the 
dominant note in him. He reserves the word 
*God* (Pe6t) principally for the supramundane 

wars, and sometimes makes express opposition 
tween the gods and the subterranean deities 
(see Eumenidbs). The mythopmic faculty is still 
strong in him. But his mythology is not hxed into 
a system. It is an elastic medium for the expres- 
sion of his thoughts. Apollo is the prophet of 
Zeus ; Athene represents the glory, the freedom, 
and wise equity of Athens. In speculating on the 
Divine attributes he came to see clearly the 
necessity of combining power with beuelicence and 
wisdom {Frumelhetu rinctus), 

9 . In Sophocles the idea of justice is identified 
W'ith the righteous but mecrutable will of Zens, and 
destiny liccoines the symliol of the mysterious, 
unaccountable element in human life, 

* The burden and the niyeteiy 
OI all this unintelligible world * ; 

is used of any 8ii|»erhaman power directly 
acting on the life of man. 

The ‘eternal laws’ (probably an Eleusinian 
notion — see Lysias, odv. AndoHa, p. 104) may not 
be broken witn impunity either consciously or un- 
consciously, but Uie noble spirit, thoui^ over- 
clouded for a time, is ultimately justified. ^ Some 
notes of sadness here and there, chieily in late 
plays, prepare us for the scepticism and newer 
pessimism which find frequent utteranro in Euri- 
pides. This belongs to the period of the Sophists 
( 7 .V.), in which earlier lieliels and positive specu- 
lations gave way before ol>stinate questionings 
about the meaning of experience. Another asp^t 
of the same time of transition is peroeptible 
beneath the silence of Thucydides, who limits his 
vision to the facts of life — what has been and 
will be again while human nature remains. 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Thucydides had lived 
through the experiences of the Peloponnesian 
war. 

to. It is observable that in the later tragedies the 
word for * God ’ (9e6t) is used with increasing laxity 
— ^for instance, for Niobe in Soph. JSL 160— and is 
predicated for mere abstractions, such as Time 
(Xf*6ser yhp eC/iapht $e6s. Soph. EL 179), Thought {h 
dyaSii Beht pdyatf Soph. frag. 837), Caution 
[rn 3’ xpqvi/Mirdry 6c0r, Eur. Fhoen. 782), 

wealth (ph wXoDror shrm* oM BoMpAf^w Bebv 
KdjciffTot fqhlm Eur. frag. 20 ; of. Anstoph. 

Flutus), Shamefastneas {aUiiht p* rApa 

wpdfeit Apybt h Bedt, Ear. ion, 336, 337), 

Poverty {o&s Ivn weslat Icpds BeoD, Eur. 

frag. roO), and even Recognition (Bedt ^p sal 
rd yiyswaseuf 0<Xoi;t, Eur. iref. 560). Hesiod had 
anticipated this mode of BfjMking in saying of 
Rumour (04 ami): ‘She also is a jgw* {Bedt pd ns 
tori Kol aMf 762). How conventional 

Athenian religion had become, although as custom 
it had still a powerful hold, appears from the light 
treatment of JDIonysns and other deities by Aristo- 
phanes. 
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tl. With the career of Socrates {q.v,) a new 
era of reflexion, at once relinons and ethical, 
begins. Plato is probably justiued in representing 
him as accounting for his self-devoted pursuit cit 
truth by the command and inspiration of Apollo, 
and the Divine intimation (r6 deufi6rgor) which 
checked him when on the point of undertaking 
some new enterprise was likewise regarded by him 
as supernatural. While conforming to the religion 
of his countrymen, he rejected fables which attri- 
buted immoral actions to the gods. The simple 
teleology which we have already noted in Hero- 
dotus was carried by him somewhat further in 
recognizing the adaptation of organ to function 
in tlie human frame, and he warned his hearers 
against praying for blessings which the gods had 
placed within human power. 

Z3. In Plato it is necessary to distinfpiish be- 
tween his allusions to popular conceptions and 
his own original thoughts. 


tween his allusions to popular conceptions and 
his own original thoughts. Tn one place the 
ordinary notion of God is spoken of as the fig- 
ment of a * non-natural man' {Phasdr. 246 0). In 
another the gods who exist through custom and 
convention are contrasted with the heavenly 
bodies to whom he attributes real divinity 
41 A). But, when he speaks most seriously, he 
expresses theological principles which are of per- 
manent value. God is the author of all good, out 
never of evil. If He chastises men, it is that He 
may make them better. He cannot lie or deceive. 
Gou is the measure of truth, not man, as Pro- 
tagoras bad said. The world is ordered not by 
chance, but according to the mind of God. Gkxi 
is free from envy (tiere Plato contradicts his 
predecessors), and He would have His creature to 
be as like Himself as possible. In these and other 
pusages God is imagined as a living personality. 
Klsewhere the place of (xod is taken by the im- 
personal idea of good. That is the Atlas on which 
the universe rests, and which 'preserves the stars 
from wrong.' It is this which gives validity to 
the highest principles of truth and being, and 
without whicn the fabric of the universe would 
collapse. Plato speaks with some reserve on theo- 
logical questions, and in his Laws the most sacred 
rites are to be performed in the temple of the Sun. 
Yet above ancl beyond all such rules of worship, 
there are unmistakable indications of a true 
monotheism. God is virtually identical with the 
good mind or soul, which in tne end prevails over 
the evil or imperfect soul. That is the prime 
cause of motion and becoming— itself etemai, un- 
changing, and unmoved. The unity of the supreme 
will is expressly recognized in the Statesman. 
Lastly, God is not to he cajoled by rites of atone- 
ment, or by prayer and sacrifice ; and only a less 
dangerous error is to suppose that He takes no 
interest in human things. 

13. In the system of Aristotle, the spheres of 
theology, ethics, and imlitics, though not unrelated, 
are distinct. The fife of action and of moral 
choice is human; the life of oonteinjilation is 
alone divine. God causes motion, but is Himself 
unmoved. His unceasing, uninterrupted energy 
is the thought of thought (sAtfsit so^sm). Thu 
metaphysical notion, seemingly cold and unim- 
passioned, is yet informed with a strain of philo- 
sophical enthusiasm which occasionally breaks forth 
(Jath. Nie. z., cf. Met. xi.), and it has had an 
influence on Christian theology (both Scholastic 
and Reformed) more persistently eflootive than 
Platonism lu later understood. Even in Aristotle 
the perfection of the Divine nature as immanent 
in the universe is not wholly abstracted from the 
symbolism of the circle and the sphere. But these 
snadowB of Pythagoreanism are not essential to 
the philosopher’s thought. God, the prime mover. 
Hiuumlf unmoved, is at once the first and the final 


cause of all things. All Nature, from the lowest 
to the highest, is potentially Divine. From God 
it has received the seeds of being, and yearns to 
realize itself in higher forms. Hence the final 
cause is also at once the efficient and the formal 
cause. Particular ends, such as beauty, goodness, 
wisdom, truth, are all subordinate to the supreme 
energy which is the realization of the thought of 
God. At this point Greek religion has travelled 
faraway from * the gods of custom and convention,’ 
and be said to have reached its apogee. 

14. Epicurus, following the Cyrenaic school in 
ethics, and Democritus in physics, and adopting 
one of the heresies denounoea by Plato, taught that 
the gods, living happily in etemai calm, cannot be 
supposed to interest tiiemselves in the aflairs of 
men. The Stoic, on the other hand, while adopt- 
ing Heraclitean oosmology, deified the moral ideal, 
and looked for God within the human mind and will. 

15. By the end of the let cent A.D. it had 
become impossible for persons at once religious 
and thoughtful to accept the old mythologies in a 
literal sense. Meanwhile other worsliiiNi, espe- 
cially those of Egypt and I’ersia, had met and 
mingled with the Greek and found wide accept- 
ance in the itoman world. The blending of div- 
inities {Bewcpairia, ' syncretism ’) had gone far. In 
this welter of superstitions, those who clung aflec- 
tionately to ancient ritual and tradition had re- 
course to allegory and symbolism. Plutarch’s 
treatise concerning Isis ana Osiris, addressed to a 
pious and intelligent lady, is very instructive in 
this regard. He is strongW imbued with Platon- 
ism, and qnotes largely m>m the Timasus and 
Laws. His own thoughts point clearly to mono- 
theism. Yet he assumes that the religion of 
Egypt, however it is to be interpreted, is authori- 
tative and lasting. He cannot imagine that it 
will ever be supplanted or done away. His ex- 
planation of the worship of the crocodile may 
serve as an example of his method : ' This animal s 
eyes are so arranged that he can see while himself 
unseen, a power which is justly attributable to 
the Supreme Being.’ By accepting Plato’s distinc- 
tion between gods and demons {0$ol and SahAoset), 
Plutarch is enabled to effect a superficial reconcile- 
ment between monotheism and polytheism. The 
same antithesis was adopted and emphasized by 
the Christian Fathers, when they followed St. Paul 
in saying that the heatlien prayed and sacrificed 
to demons and not to God (1 Co 10^). 

See also Greek Reuqion. 
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GOD (Hindu). — At the foundation of all the 
religious life and thought of India lie her sacred 
books. The literary lUement, inspired and con- 
trolled by a dominant class and largely accommo- 
dated to their own ends, has exercised an influence 
the breadth and comprehensive nature of which 
finds few if any parallels outside of Christianity. 
Among no other peoples is the apjieal to what is 
traditional more absolute and deoisive ; and tradi- 
tion appeals in turn to the written word. If it 
may be said that custom in the East regulates and 
fetters social relationships to a degree unknown 
among Western nations, indhui life, on the other 


life, on the other 
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handy in ito religkraa aspeot ia» broadly speaking, 
no lem determined the teaching of the Indian 
Soriptnrea Every leader of thought, every re- 
former of doctrine, takes his stand upon these, and 
claims to be their true interpreter. Any surv^, 
therefore, of the formsand developments of religious 
thought naturally and necessarily ^gins here; 
and an inquiry into the nature of the conception 
or conceptions which the Indian peoples jmve 
formed of the Divine must take account in the 
first instance of the evidence and teaching of the 
authoritative books. 

X. The Vedas. — The earliest illustrations of 
primitive doctrine and belief as they existed in 
north-west India are found in the Rig-Veda ; and 
the chronological uncertsinties of tins literature 
hardly detract from its supreme importance as a 
witness to the origin and development of theo- 
logy' in the narrower sense of the word, the 
doctrine of God, as formulated and held by the 
Indian peoples. The tuecestion of the literaiy 
strata, generally speaking, is not doubtful ; and it 
is upon this that the history of doctrine rests. 
Behind it lies the Indo-lranian period, whose ideas 
with regard to the unseen form matter of more or 
less well-founded conjecture, but hardly as yet of 
secure inference. That these early hymns reflect 
the higher and serious beliefs of tne people is not 
doubtful — as on another plane of thought the 
Atharva-Veda reflects the superstitions, the craving 
for unnatural or supernatural power, the cunning 
and greed of primitive man on his gaud sminst 
demoniacal influences, seeking to overreami his 
fellow-man, and fearful lest his fellow-man should 
overreach him. Of both tendencies account must 
be taken in any attempt to trace the genesis and 
history of theistic belief. As a whoto the Rig- 
Veda is the older collection, and has been most 
influential upon later thought. The A tharva- Veda, 
however, contains elements of very great, probably 
of not less antiquity. 

It has often been pointed out that the concep- 
tions upon which these ancient hymns are basM 
are those of a primitive Nature-worship — a Nature- 
worship, moreover, which is sufficiently frank and 
inartificial to enable us to watch the process of 
personification, and to trace its development from 
the Boarcely-disj^ised natural phenomenon, where 
the god is hardly differentiated from the physical 
appearance, to the idealized and abstract person- 
ality, clothed with moral attributes, and endowed 
witii a character wholly divine. To the former 
belong Dyaus, the broad bright sky, perhaps 
the only one of the great gods of the Veda who 
oarries ns back to pre- Vedio times ; the MaruU, 
the deities of the storm ; Indra^ the god of the 
rain-cloud, who became the mighty warrior and 
chsbfnpion of heaven ; Agni^ the god of fire, as regards 
some of his attributes and functions ; and others, all 
of whom are in process of becoming detached from 
those phenomena of Nature which they represent, 
and obtaining an individual and abstract existence. 
The rich personification of the Veda extends over 
the whole realm of inanimate Nature. The heavens, 
the earth, the waters, the air are ell laid under 
contribution ; and there is a constant tendency to 
assimilation and interchange of attributes, so that 
not only are the eame qualities asoribed to different 
deities, but the same actions are performed, and 
thqy thus tend to become indistmgaisbable in 
oharacter from one another. The saotenest of 
many of the Vedic divinities is no less noticeable 
than their derivation from the physical universe. 

Abstract personifications are more characteristic 
of the later hymns, though they are not confined 
to these. Aditi, the immenrity ; Prajdpati, the 
lord of oreatores; Hiiraiifya-garhha^ the golden 
germ, are illnstxmtums of a tendency, which seems 


to have become more marked with the progress of 
time, towards a mystical, contemplative attitude 
of mind, which sought to dissociate the objects of 
its won^ip from the visible and tangible, and to 
assign to them a position of greater independence 
|ind exaltation. Hence especially the gods origin- 
ally mortal become immortal, and cease to be 
moved by passions like men. They wrap them- 
selves up in distance and mystery ; and tne wor- 
shipper cannot come crudely with a gift in his 
hand, hoping to receive an equal or a greater return, 
but needs to inquire the way, and reverently to 
approach one whose nature and being he cannot 
fully know. In the later Rig- Vedic hymns there 
is a distinct approximation to the speculative and 
pantheistic spirit of philosophic Hinduism. 

A further and noticeable feature of the Vedic 

S ds is their predominantly beneficent oharacter. 

slevolent deities, at least of the higher order, are 
absent ; and the demons, malicious and hurtful, in 
their perpetual conflict with the gods are uniformly 
worstM. The gi^at gods themselves are either 
neutral and indifferent, or interfere actively for 
the suppression of wrong and the punishment of 
the sinner. Ethically regarded, their power was 
conceived as making for righteousness ; and, though 
subject to gusts of passion, and open to external 
inducements and cajolery like men, the gods stood 
on the whole for justice and right as against deceit, 
fraud, and wrong. There can be little doubt that 
in the lofty oharacter of their deities a compara- 
tively high moral tone of the worshippers icmnd 


expression. 

That behind some of theee personifications lies 
a deification of the heroic ana honoured dead is 
sttffioiently probable, though it can hardly be said 
to be demonstrated. Traces of totemism also have 
been found in the names of tribes derived from the 
cow, goat, fish, etc. These indications, however, 
are obscure and indecisive, and at the most are 
readily explicable on other principles. It remains 
that the leading motive of the theology of the 
Rig-Veda is Nature- worship, the attribution of a 
personal and divine character to the objects and 
phenomena of the external universe. 

It is not of so great importance as at first e^ht 
it might appear to be that the poete of the Rig- 
Veda ascrioe omnipotence and supremacy to the 
individual deity whom for the moment they are 
addressing ; that, in other words, the religion of 
these hymns is henutheistio. Each divinity in turn 
so fully engages the thought and attention of the 
seer that there seems to be no room for any other, 
or at least for any equal To him attributes of 
majesty and greatness are assigned which can be 
the possession of but one alone, unique and with- 
out a peer. But, as he ceases to be invoked sad 
passes out of sight, another comee forward, who 
IS invested with precisely the same powere and 
dignified with the same titles. This is the eseen- 
tial feature of htnotheitm^ the worship of one 
god at a time, who for the time is regarded as 
supreme, to the exclusion or subordination of all 
others. In no other primitive religion is this 
character eo marked as in that of early Aryan 
India. The logical oonclosion and development of 
a henotheistio creed is monotheism, and mm this 
forward movement Indian thinkers tnmed aside. 
The East cares litUe for logic or consistency in the 
strict Western senee of the term. And the Vedic re- 
ligion fell back into a luxuriant polytheism, which 
on the one hand fettered itself with tne most uncom- 
promising system of rites and ceremonies that the 
world has ever known, and on tlie otlier allowed 
the freest scope to a speculative daring wliicli 
resolved the idea of God into a vsgue and mystical 
pantheism. 

a. The Brihouuiyw. — ^In the thought that char- 
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Mteriied the period of literary development which 
followed, from the 6 th or 7th cent. D.C. and onwards, 
it seems that to the active invocation of the gods by 
hymn and prayer had succeeded a ceremonial type of 
worship, wbicn deadened all spiritual life, or at least 
drove it lieneath tlie surface. The priest intervene4t 
and demanded with growing insistence a rigorous 
precision in the observance of the niceties of nte and 
sacriiice. a strictness which in turn had the eflect 
of making bis own services the more indispensable. 
The gods needed placating, and none could placate 
them aright save the priest who knew the formula) 
and was able to cany out the ritual. Myth and 
story, precedent and custom ruled. It was an 
epoch of order and commandment, of method 
crystallizing into principle, of elaboration of the 
mmutim of service, like to nothing so much as to 
the stringent demands of the later Judaic code, 
when beneath the weight of the letter of the law 
the spirit was almost crushed. Doubtless, how- 
ever, the reality was not so entirely spiritless and 
formal as the extant literature would suggest. 
True progress was made, in doctrine as well as in 
the ntufu and modes of the sacrifice. But the 
doctrinal clianges hardly aifected, broadly speak- 
ing, the pMple’a conception of God. They wore 
eschatological, extending the retribution which 
might be required of the sinner into a future life ; 
huudlng up a more ordered and settled theory of 
the constitution and government of the world ; out 
leaving the idea of CM still essentially that of one 
with whom a bargain might he made, and who for 
value received would forgo his wrath, acquit the 
transgressor, or bestow unnumbered hcTictitii. This 
tendency found exaggerated and morbid expres- 
sion in the practices of the hermits and ascetics, 
for whose use special hooks of rule and doctrine 
were framed (see art. Ara.|VYAKAS), and who by 
intense meditation and prolonged aelf-mortificatiou 
believed themselves able not only to wring from 
the gods any gift at will, hut to supersede them in 
their dignity and sway, and to take possession of 
their throne (see artt. Asceticism, Renunciation 
[Hindu]). On the other hand, n reaction against 
the formality and religiousness of the times seems 
to have given birth to a materialistic or atheistic 
movement, which has left its traces in the litcra- 
tnro, though naturally not allowed to assume a 

{ iFominent place there ; which scoired at all thinfra 
luman ana divine, denied the existence of a (xod, 
and, quite after the approved manner, sought to 
make tlie best of the enjoyments and opportunities 
of the present. 

3 . A line of thought essentially opposed to that 
of the Br&bmanas is develojied with groat subtlety 
and power in the Upanisads {q.v,). Here the 
trend of thought on the nature and being of God 
is speculative and mystical, as contrasted with 
the practical and propitiatory view of the hooks of 
rituaL In mnn tliere can he little doubt that the 
former is of at least equal antiquity ; the human 
mind pondered and scrutinized certainly not later 
than it worshipped. But, in the form in which 
they have been preserved, the Upanisads present 
us with the final result of a long period of inquiry, 
discussion, and speculation, during which the 
ritualistic and the philosophical or speculative 
elements moved and were developed upon parallel 
lines, without in the main clashing with one 
another ; until under Br&hman influence they were 
brought together, and in some sort harmonized 
and made to ame. The leading doctrine or doc- 
trines of the Upani 9 adB seem to have originated 
among the royal or warrior caste; by whom in 
the East, not in India alone, respite from arms and 
strife was devoted to eager inquiry, and to the 
conducting of relisdous and philosophical disputa- 
tions. Lator, the Brahmans adopted and welcomed 


the new modes of thought, inte^retiug their own 
ritual as type and symuol of higher truths, which 
in themselves indera transcended the type, but 
were thus set forth by way of accommodation 
to the needs of the umottered multitude, whose 
minds were incapable of rising to the conception 
of abstract or rairitual realities, and needed a con- 
crete image of the true. Hence there were two 
ways of arriving at a knowledge of the truth, of 
Br^ima, or of God— the the sphere 

of knowledge, in whioh he alone moves and by 
which he asoends who is gifted with purer, clearer 
insight than the common crowd ; and the karma- 
kan^ia^ the department of works, designed for 
ordinary men, who therein may win a proportion 
of merit and reach forth painfully to a higher 
state. It is in the former that the kernel and 
etwence of Upani^ad teaching is to he sought. 

The thought or thoughts, then, of the Upanisads 
and of the great systems of Indian philosophy 
which are more or less completely based upon, and 
find expression in them have penetrated and rule 
the Indian conception of the unseen and the divine 
to an extent to which an adeouate parallel can 
hardly he found elsewhere, unless it he the in- 
fluence of St. Paul’s Epistles, and -.of Augiutine 
his interpreter, on the development of Christian 
theology. Thinking India is dominated by the 
Upani^a. And, owing to the presence and 
authority of the Br&hmana, who had constituted 
themselves the custodians of doctrine, the ooncep- 
tions of the Upanisads made their way to the 
lowest strata of society, gradually modifying and 
humanizing relimoos lielief. It is true that outside 
oven of these there was always a wide circle of 
non-Hindu aboriginal peoples; of whose creed 
Nature- worsliip, fetishism, and the like were the 
characteristic features. In mere numbers these 
last formed the majority ; as, apart from the loose- 
ness and elasticity of the term Hinduism, which 
has thrown its wide net c»ver ve^ many who have 
the most shadowy of rights to he called Hindus, 
they constitute tiie majority to-day. Moreover, 
peoples BO diverse and distinct os those who inhabit 
India can hardly he said to have one only thought 
upon any subject, least of all upon the highest, the 
nature and lieing of God. In so far, however, as 
there is a common tendency of thought, an ac- 
cepted principle, disavowed by few or none, and 
losing naturally, and in most instances by virtue 
of the meditative and introspective character of 
the people themselves, to a definite form or type 
of beUei, the articles of that creed, and especially 
the first and nwtest — ^the^ Divine character and 
essential attributes — are laid down in the Upani- 
fads, and have been thence derived, expounded, 
and promulgated. 

Interwoven in all this literature there are two 
TfiiLin strands of thought, which issued forth in the 
form of the two greatest and most influential 
systems of Indian philosophy. These are the 
idealistic and the materialistic. But the^ latter 
never developed into a religion, or gave birth to 
religious conceptions, and was perhaps incapable 
of so doing. It is true that, as a system, it 
admitted theistie ideas, and was largely modified 
in a theistie direction — ^under the uncontrollable 
natural impulse to worship, which seems at all 
times and among all iieoples to have been ulti- 
mately too strong for ahstract materialistic thMry. 
But, though at one time widely prevalent, it so 
completely jrielded place and popularity to the 
idealistic view that tiie latter has hein justly 
described not only as the fundamental principle of 
the Upaniij^B, hut as the almost universal pre- 
supposition of all Indian thought. 

In regard to the nature ox the deity and the 
being of God, idealism, if it ventures on any state* 
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meat whatever* ia almost of neoeMitv paatheiatic. 
And, if a aingle term ia aonght by which to deacribe 
the leading principle of the many and variona ramifi- 
oationa of Indian apeoulation on this theme, it could 
be none other than ^pantheiam.’ With the doc* 
trinea or conceptiona associated with this term the 
thought of India's sons from the highest to the 
lowest is saturated. The pantheism of the East, 
however, aa represented in the Sanskrit books and 
adopted in the belief of the people, differed from 
that of the West, assuming different premiaaes and 
arriving at different conduaions. Western pan- 
theism, broadly speaking, lias regarded God aa 
immanent in Nature and the naturiu universe. To 
the Indian, N ature is immanent in God. European 
pantheism is hardly wronged, if it be said to nave 
Its eye first on the natural world, into which it 
introduces God. Indian pantheism makes God all 
in all, and introduces Nature only because the 
insistent demands of practical evei^day experience 
compel it to do so, and to endeavour thus to 
reconcile thooiy with apparent fact ; while at the 
same time it saves the unity and absoluteness of 
the Divine by denying to the natural universe any 
true existence or reality at all. The latter is 
always and only mdy&t deceivableness and illusion. 
Only of God may being, existence, reality be 
predicated, not of tne material world. There ia one 
only, not another. Hence Indian pantheism, as 
far as its conception of the deity ia concerned, 
would be more strictly and correctly described as 
< pantheistic monism.* 

4. The great systems of Indian 
forward, reiterate, and develop tli 
are found more or less fully expressed 
Upani^^ids. But of the six recognized ^sterns 
(see sep. artt.), two, the Vaiiesika and the Nyftya, 
possess no significance from a religious point of 
view. Of the others, the uiaterialbm of the Sifi* 
khya leaves no room for the spiritual or divine; 
and the decline of its influence, in the presence of 
its great rival, has been very marked. The Yog^ 
which pbilosophicuUly is closely allied to the Sah* 
khya, has grafted upon the materialistio creed of 
the latter enough of theism to give reality to ito 
doctrine of union (yoya) with the divine. It is 
upon the completeness of this union that in theory 
the success or failure of its ascetic practices de- 
pends; and the penances and religious exercises 


thoughtful olasses of the people almost as far back 
as the records will carry us ; and have determine 
the trend and character of the general belief of all, 
from the highest to the lowest, to a degree 
haps unparalleled elsewhere. The great majonty 
of Hindlu, with more or less acknowledgment wei 
consciousness of the fact, are Ved&ntists ; and Ve- 
dantism is but the theoretical development and 
expansion of the governing conception of the 
U panics. Creed and practice, however, are 

not of necessity adjusted to one anotlier. A com- 
plete adjustment would indeed, on Vedfintic pnn* 
ciples, lie an impossibility in experience. And not 
infrequently the man who in theory is a jpantheisi 
and idealist will in practical life repeat his prayers 
and perform ritual service to many gods with as 
much outward fervency as his unphilosophioal 
neighbour. 

So far from denying that there is a God, the 
Ved&nta identifies evei^hing with Him. All that 
is not mere mdyd, unreality and illusion, is God. 
Brahman (God) is one— one being, one soul, one 
mind, one only without a second. This universal 
soul, moreover, is one with the individual soul, 
and therefore each soul is complete and perfect 
Brahman; there is no distinction of persons, for 
all is one. Brahman is also of necessity indefin- 
able, since every predicate, even the most general 
and indefinite, implies a contrary, an opposite, and 
besides Brahman there is none else; be is all- 
jiervading, all -comprising, thought without an 
object of thought, the thinker absolute and alone. 

Mini. vMAVf nnnAO,* f.liAV f awn 


laid hown. And, if from these heights of refined 
fancy and speculation, w'here definition fails, where 
* I am Brahman ’ and * Brahman is 1,* and where 
idealism strains itself in the efibrt to reach the 
ultimate reality, thought was soon compelled to 
retnm and to endeavour to find a way to har- 
monize pure abstract thinking with the demands 
of experience and practical life, it remains true 
that in theory the Indian idealist is the most 
tlioTonghgoing and consistent in the world. His 
idealism, however, remains almost necessarily a 
mere creed, which he will expound with earnest- 
ness and fervour, but which under ordinary cir- 

^ oumstances hardly affects his conduct and life. 

for which Indian ascetics have ever been remark- g. Epic poetry.— -The importance of the neat 
able are designed by virtue of this fusion to secure «uo poems of India, the Mahdbharata and tbe 
prospective benefits or the immediate possession Rdindyaifu^ for the history of religions tho^ht in 
of miraculous powers. The ye^in, therefore, is a its bearing ujkiu the Hindu conception of God, is 
real theist, whose theistic doctrines are neverthe- second only, if indeed it is second, to that of the 
less scientifically irreconcilable with the philosophy Upani^ads and the orthodox systems of philo- 
with which they are combined. Although, how- sophy. The latter have been tbe property and 


ever, the genuine aannydtin still oonmiauds great 
respect in India, the popularity and influence of 
tbe olass are declining with the spread of Enro- 
pean ideas and education. And there can be little 
doubt that, like the asceticism of the earlv cen- 
turies in the West, the Yoga also will finally dis- 
appear, leaving behind it, nevertheless, the memory 
of a marvellous self-control, of many a pure and 
simple life, and of an entire, if often us^ess and 
misdirected, devotion to one single aim. 

Of the two remaining systems, the Mhn&ihsJI 
and the VediEnta, which are mutually related, and 
which seem to have originally formed parts of one 
whole, Jbhe former, which devotes itself to the 
exposition of the ritual, contains notliiim which 
enwges or interprets the conception of God. It 
is concerned with practical observance, not with 
theological doetrine. The latter, the Ved&nta, is 
the dominant pliilosopby of India, where philosophy 
end religion, more tnan in any other country, go 
in hand. Its estimates and definitions of 
God have swayed the minds at least of the more 


study of the thoughtful and learned, and their 
i^uence has only indirectly touched tbe lower 
strata of the population ; but the epic stories are 
the popular possession of the inhabitants of every 
village and bamlet, as well as of the great towns 
and centres of pilgrimage. The names of their 
heroes and heroines are household words through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. SltA Blm 
is the most frequently^ heard sound on the lips of 
the devotee, whether in the open air or at one of 
the many shrines consecratea to the worship of 
the god. Hannmfin, Bhlma, R&dh&, and others 
oocnpy a position second to none in the affection 
and reverence of the villagers. And, while each 
district has its own store of folk-tales, and its own 
gods and godlings, whose name and influence 
extend more or less widely into the region bevond, 
the great historical epics have penetratea the 
whole laud. To use a somewhat hackneved com- 
parison, theyiue to India what Homer has been 
to Greece. TTheir heroes are known evei^where, 
and in many instances have become identified with 
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local or tribal divinitiest whose attribotee they 
have more or lees adopted, and whose worship 
they have absorbed. 

Many of the elements, the episodes, and the 
charaotors of this poetry may be traced bank to a 
great antiquity, equal if not superior to that of^ 
the Upanisads themselves. Its thought, how> 
ever, has moved on diUerent lines, and the points 
of contact, of action and interaction, have not 
been nurnerons. But, while the tone and tendency 
of the philosophical literature has been panthe- 
istic, mystical, and symbolical, that of the epic 
poetry has been uniformly in the direction of 
theism— not monotheism, but a rich polytheism, 
which has flooded the land with gods and goddesses 
innumerable. It is an illustration, moreover, of a 
bent of mind that has been noticed before, that 
from among this crowd of divinities there has 
always tended to emerge one or more with greater 
power and wider swav than the rest, whose ven- 
geance is more to be feared and his anger depre- 
cated, and whose aid it is more desirable to secure 
in times of need. The Indian pantheon is always 
a more or less stable monocracy, not a republic. 

More or less dependent upon the epics proper is 
the secondary romantic and mythological litera- 
ture, still imperfectly explored, and extant not 
in Sanskrit but in the various vernaculars, 
embodying material much of wliich has come 
down from a considerable antiquity. While the 
tone of a great part of this literature, as far 
as it is known, is sufficiently demoralizing and 
coarse, there breathes in some of the works a true 
religious spirit, which seeks to cast ofl* that which 
is sensual and degrading, and to know and hold 
communion with a higher power that makes for 
righteousness. 

6. A characteristically strange combination of 
theistic and ethical teaching with dreamy specu- 
lation is found in the Bhaffavetd-Giid, the Song of 
the Blessed — the New Testament, as it has often 
been called, of Hinduism. To the European 
reader its many repetitions, its frank opportunism, 
its digressions, ann the framework and presupposi 
tions of unfamiliar ideas, fail to present an attrac- 
tive ivhole ; but upon Hindu thought there is no 
book which has exercised so fascinating and ele- 
vating an influence. * When my heart is lonely,’ 
said an Indian sddhu recently, *1 read in tiie 
Bhagavad-GitA ; and I like that better than anv 
other book, because it makes my heart glad.^^ 
The very features which condemn it to W^tern 
taste are beauties and excellencies in Indian eyes. 
But with all its difficulties and inconsistencies, 
characteristics which it only sliares with nearly 
all Eastern literature, it cannot be denied that 
the Bhagavad-Gitft has been a moral force, and 
that on the whole it has promoted simplicity and 
purity of life. 

Ibe poem hu suffered inte^1stlon(see art. BnAeiVAO^UrZ), 
and is no lon^ in its oriiflnal form. To this oause un- 
doubtedly are due some of the contradictions which meet us in 
the poet’d view of Uod and the chief good. Action and devo- 
tion are the two themes upon which he insists. Nothing is 
better than faith in Ood, rehanoe upon Him, and obedience to 
His will ; and this is the whole duty of man. The docbrlne of 
Brahman, moreover, the soul of the universe, everlasting sod 
ohangelesB, is set forth in the manner, and even in the veiy 
phraseology of the Upani^ads; and the entire poem, as it 
exists at the present time, moves In the atmosphere of Y^&ntlo 
Idealism. It has been usual to suppoee that this IdealisUo teacdi- 
Ing represents the view of the original Bhagavad-Qiti^ and 
that the theistic and practical doctrines are a later accretion. 
In a recent monoirraph, however, R. Oarbe argues strongly 
for the primitive character of the theistic element, holding 
that the basis of the poem was a monotheistlo treatise or hymn 
designed to commend the worship of Krfna as supreme god ; 
and that this was worked over and supplemented more than 
once in the intereste of Brthman orthodoxy and the asoendant 
ideaUstlo views. The last word upon the past of the QiUL has 

1 Quoted in T. L. Pennell, ilffioim Me WiU TVibee qf the 
Afithan AwnfferS, London, 1900, p. 29fi. 


oertainly not been said. But, however Its tangled history may 
be unravelled, there can be no doubt that its monotheistlo and 
spiritual teaching, modified as it may have bean and con- 
taminated by other teiidenoles, baa been a most potent 
factor, perhaps the most potent factor, in the religions life of 
India. 

7. Sects.— By the side of the philosophic doc- 
trines and systems there exist and have existed 
from the earliest times innumerable sects, over all 
of w'hich has been tlirown the loose cloak of the 
Hindu name, but which differ widely from one 
another in Mief and practice. Of these the 
larger number accept more or less fully the ancient 
Vedic divinities, recognize the supremacy of the 
Br&hman rules and caste, and aohere to one or 
other of the philosophical systems above named. 
Cross currents, however, run everywhere ; the sects 
and the systems are rarely or never conterminous. 
And it can only lie said in general terms, which 
admit of numerous exceptions, that this or that 
form of religious belief is allied with a particular 
trend of philosophical speculation. The tenacity 
and conservatism of the Hindu, moreover, has led 
to the result that the circumstances of the origin 
and rise of a creed or sect, the environment and 
history of the founder and his immediate disciples, 
have exercised a more permanent influence on the 
character of the faith they have professed than is 
nsual in the West. The sects that have rejected 
Vedic and Brfthmanical traditions have been com- 
paratively few, and in most, perhaps all, instances, 
the impulBe to such rejection has come from 
without. Historically also they have ordinarily 
assumed the 8ha|>e of a refonn of existing usages, 
and a purification of doctrine and religious belief ; 
and in relation to the dominant orthcnloxy have 
run a more or loss prolonged course of successive 
antagonism, toleration, and decay, sinking back 
into the all-absorbing and inert mass of Hinduism 
by which they found themselves aurronmled. A 
broad and general classification of the sects on 
these lines may be made according as they owe 
their inspiration mainly to internnl sources, Hindu 
or Buddhist, as S&ktism, RamAnuja, Chaitauya, 
etc., and the AryaSamAj ; to Muhammadanism, as 
Kablr, NAnak, and the Sikhs ; or to ChriKtianity, 
as the Brahma Samfij and kindred societies. But 
the originating causes of all are manifold and 
complex, and no such classiflcation is exhaustive, 
or in details uiiexc4»ptionahIe. 

The greatest and most enduring revolt from 
BrAhmanical assumption and claims was raised in 
Buddhism, which has left marked traces of its 
influence in many of the sects, and, tliough in 
general extinct in India, liriffers obscurely to the 
present day in some of the villages of Bengal. 

The sectarian or impnlar religions of India are 
thus essentially theistic. The two chief forms of 
religious creed and life, Faifpavifm and Saivism, 
which recognize Visnu in one or other of his 
forms and »iva respectively as supreme, can bo^ 
be traced back to a great antiquity, and contain 
elements which it is impossible now fully to dis- 
entangle, derived from the ancient beliefs and 
prac^tices of the aboriginal tribes, and from the 
perhaps loftier faiths of the incoming Aryans. 
Of the two, Saivism is the older, and has preserved 
most of primitive ideas, customs, and tendencies. 
Yai^pavism has come more entirely under the 
influence of Aryan thought, and has submitted 
more completely, as far as speculation is^ con- 
cerned, to BrAhman aacendanc^, following 
development the lead of BrAhman advance. Sai- 
vism, on the other hand, has hardly passed lieyond 
a material and sensual view of things. Pliilo- 
sophically, the latter approaohes nearest to the 
SAhkhya ; but on the rmigious or emotional side 
has allied itself with SAkUsm, ^e worship of the 
vital principle in Nature, and with the cult of the 
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Mfttris or Mah&m&tps, the * mothers * or * great 
motberSt* who are the source of aU fertility and 
life, and on the other hand deal out disease and 
death. ^ K&ll, the black mid ess, whose temples 
are stained with blood, and whose ferocity reflects, 
no doubt, the traits of primiti^ savage life, has 
been ^entified with the wife of Siva ; and thus to 
her rites has been given the sanction of oifleial 
recognition. Together with other deities through- 
out the land, of kindred nature and probably 
fdmilar origin, though less widely popular and 
influential, this goddess and her worship have 
therefore become resjmnsible for a degradation of 
the idea of God, which has made ot the divine 
power a capricious tyrant, or a monster that needs 
to be propitiated with the best that his worshippers 
can provide. Early in our era and for many 
centuries Saivism was apparently the dominant 
cult in India ; but it has long been losing ground 
steadily to its great rival. 

The second idea closely associated with the Saivite 
form of faith was that of Siva was the 

great patron of ascetics, and himself strenuously 

f iractised self-mortification. And the tannydain or 
ndian devotee, who divested himself of all his 
possessions, was a yoqin who sought, thus dis- 
encumbered, the fliiai aim of union with God. 
To him the rejection of family ties and the 
abandonment of home and frienefs, together with 
the affliction of the body, were but means to an 
end — the securing of release from individual exist- 
ence with all its pains and penalties, and becoming 
absorbed at last in the divine. The ascetic ideal 
therefore was not only inconsistent with the pre- 
vailing pantheistic mode of thought, but directly 
contr^icted it. To the true Ved&ntist there 
could be no question of absorption into a higher 
power, whether i>erwmally conceived or not. He 
was already essential I3’ and altogether one with 
Brahman, and the only change necessary or 
possible was enlightenment, the opening of his 
eyes to a pre-existing fact, au eternal truth. The 
ascetic principle, however, as worked out in India, 
tacitly assumed the contrary. The quest for 
union, on whatever lines it was pursued, implied 
belief in a supreme power with which the union 
was sought; and that power was logically per- 
sonal, though even here Hindu thought did not 
always accept or recognize its personality. The 
tendency therefore of the yoga conception and 
practice was all in the direction of theism. 

It may be doubted, however, whether in ancient 
times any more than at the present day the ascetic 
ideal ever exercised really a great influence on the 
mass of tfie jieuple of India, or modified to any 
appreciable extent their attitude towards tlie 
spirit world. They were vaguely conscious of its 
excellence, admired it in theory, and were ever 
ready in practice to bring their gifts. But they 
neither imitated nor desired to imitate the manner 
of life therein exemjilifled. 

Of far greater immediate influence than the 
iSaivite faith or ideal is Vai^navism in one or 
other of its many forms and sects. Allied with 
the philosoi>hy of the Ved&nta, the Vaisnavite 
ereed has commanded the allegiance of three- 
fourths of the thoughtful minds of India, and has 
deeply, if not always consciously or professedly, 
permeated the life and moulded the conduct of the 
great mass of the people. It can hardly be disputed 
that Vaisnavism is the truest gw^ral presentation 
of the rdigious tendencies and conceptions of the 
Hindus ; and, apart from its theoretical idealism, 
it is more decisively theistie in practice than 
Saivism itself. In its higher, purer forms the 
henotheism of the Vaisnavite worshipper ap- 
proaches closely to monotheism; and of all the 
■o-oalled heathen onlts, indnding Buddhism, this 


faith in its ereed and in many of its forms has 
most affinity with Christianity. In particular, the 
ascetic ideal presents no attractions to the true 
Vaisnarito, and to him the ferocious character 
of the Saivite divinities is especially abhorrent. 
In his temples no bloody sacrifices ai-e offered, self- 
torture and self-immolation ore nnknown, and are 
ind^ op|)osed to his religious principles. His 
entire conception of God m gentler and more 
humane, ana is, moreover, deeply impressed at 
every fioint with anthropomorphic tendencies. 
The Deity is present to man, converses with him, 
walks by his side, sees and hears, knows and 
feels, and perpetually reincarnates Himself for 
the deliverance of suffering, helpless humanity. 
The similarity to Christian doctrines is often in- 
deed merely verbal and superficial, as is the case 
with the Hindu theory of incarnation (see article 
IXCAKN ATIOM [Hindu]). But the purpose is broadly 
the same, the rescue of man from the baleful 
dominion of a foreign and hostile [>ower. Such 
* descents* or incarnations take place continually, 
more or less of the deity being present under the 
Imdily form. And every great ruler or teacher 
is thus regarded by his followers as divine, with 
a just claim not only to respect, but to formal 
reverence and worship. 

8. Reforming movements. — Upon this theistie 
or monotheistic conception, as distinguished on the 
one hand from the vague idealistic monism of 
the philosophers and yogins^ and on the other 
from the polytheistic beliefs of the common 
people, the reforming movements that have arisen 
within Hinduism itself have usually laid stress. 
In most instances a comparatively lofty moral 
and spiritual tone has characterized the teaching 
of the founders of these systems, and they have 
pointed the way not only to an amendment of life 
and manners, but to a purer faith. 

(а) Perhaps the greatest and most influential of 
the reformers was Hamdnuja^ who was born near 
Madras probably in the early part of the 12th 
^nt., and took up the position of opponent of 
Haiikara in his interpretation of the Vedanta 
sfitros. He exponndea and enforced the doctrine 
of a Supreme Deity, endowed with all the attri- 
butes or gracionsnesB, wisdom, and love ; of the 
separateness of the sonls of individual men, who 
are capable of knowing and attaining unto God ; 
and or the reality of the external universe. His 
teaching also has been supposed, without any 
suificieut justification, to owe its inspiration to 
Christian influence. 

(б) The impulse which Ramanuja gave to a higher, 
purer faith was eflective mainly in the south of 
India, where his followers and disciples carried 
and still carry on his work. In the I5th cent., 
however, it became a power in the Pan jab and the 
north through the influence of B&mdnanda^ an ad- 
herent of the principles and doctrine of Ramanuja, 
who abandoned the narrow practices of the suc- 
oessors of the latter with regard to caste, and 
proclaimed the natural equality of all men, of 
whatever race, religion, or birth they might be. 
AU that was brat and most tolerant in his system 
was then taken up by KabUr in the Panjab in the 
16th cent., who is said to have been a personal 
disciple of Ramananda. Himself of Muslim origin, 
Kabir united in his teaching the strict uncom- 
promising monotheism of Islam with the broader 
outlook and more generous views of the Vaisnavite 
faith as represented by Ramanuja and his school. 
The sayings attributed to him breathe a high 
moral tone, but are deeply penctrate<l by the 
mysticism characteristic of Indian thought. With 
hiiu and with his great disciple Ndnak originateil 
Uie reforming movement of the Sikhs, which, 
taking cohesion and national life under the pressure 
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of external peraeoation* developed into a etrong 
military society and kingdom, offering curious 
contrasts as well as resemblances to the militant 
orders of the Midtile Ages in Europe ; but which, 
while maintaining its own exclusive ceremonial 
and forms of worship, has ceased to possess a 
distinct religious sigiiiiicance, or to preserve its 
doctrinal and ethical superiority to the Hinduism 
by which it is surrounded. See, farther, under 
art. SiKUS. 

(r) In another direction, all the more interesting 
and instructive because it seems to draw its in- 
spiration from purely native sources, the teaching 
of Uam&nanda and his school was taken up in the 
work and writings of Tulan Dds, perha|is the 
greatest as well as the best-known and most 
popular of India’s poets. Literature in India is, 
almost withemt exception, whatever its immediate 
theme, religious ana pliilosophical in tone. And 
the poems of Tulasl D&s convey instruction in 
religious doctrine and embody a system of cult 
and creed, which by virtue of their popularity has 
been carried into every hamlet ana almost every 
household where the Hindi tongue is spoken. 

* Fully ninety millions of people base tiieir theories 
of moral and religious conduct upon his writings.’^ 
In adopting and giving literary expression to the 
teachings of R&m&nanda, Tulasl D&s imparted to 
them a tenderness and directness of application to 
human needs which constituted their irresistible 
appeal to the hearts of the common people. There 
is one Supreme Being, who in love and pity became 
incarnate for the r^ief of man from Ills sin. In 
His sight all men are equal, without distinction of 
birth and position ; all are alike involved in ruin 
irretrievable save by the grace of tlie Creator, and 
thus all stand in need oT a deliverance which in 
and by themselves they are incapable of achieving. 
Tulasl Dds further declared that it was in H&ma, 
the blameless king, that the Deity became thus in- 
carnate; so linking his teaidiing with the most 
popular hero and exemplar of l^gone days. The 
justly celebrated and much-honoured poet died 
early in the 17th century. He also has been freely 
credited with having borrowed his doctrines from 
Christian sources; hut there seems to be no real 
ground for the charge, at least so far as direct 
derivation is conoemed. His creed is the outcome 
and highest expression of all that was best in 
Hindu thought, controlled and guided by a pure 
heart searching after wisdom. There have iieea 
many like-minded among the sons of India. 

{d) The later and more modern reform move- 
ments within Hinduism owe at least as much to 
the ferment of Christian thought and i<leals as the 
earlier movements of the Panjah to Muhammadan- 
ism. Of these the Arya Sam&j iq.v.) claims to 
find a pure monotheism in the Wr Vedas, which 
alone it accepts as inspired and authoritative 
Scripture. Tlie adherents of this sect, while 
intensely hostile to Christianity, asoribe to the 
Deity attributes of mertdfulness and grace, which 
have their nearest parallel in the God of the New 
Testament. They deny the possibility of an in- 
carnation, and in this respect approximate most 
to the teiwhings of Isl&m. Their professed aim, 
however, is to restore the ancient unblemished 
faith of Vedio times, which they dedare has been 
corrupted from withont, at the same time main- 
taining strongly the doctrine of transmigration, 
although this is, strictly Hi>eaking, foreign to Vedio 
teaching. The influence of the Arya Sarafti is 
neither very deep nor far-reaching, and it has 
spread mainly in the ultra-conservative circles of 
tnose Brfthmans who have kept themselves aloof 
from Western ideas and education; its position 
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and tenets nevertheless bear strong testimony to 
the real tendency of Hindu thought in xelation to 
its oonoeption of the Divine. 

(s) The Brdhnia Sam^j (?• v. ) and kindred societies 
have been more deeply affected by Christian ex- 
ample and teaching, and more frankly acknow- 
ledge their indebteuiiess to Christian books. Their 
leaders have moved to the very border-line of 
Christian belief and confession, and have often 
been thought to have passed over it. They have, 
however, uniformly rejected tlie doctrine of incar- 
nation, and with it the Christian conceptions of the 
Trinity and of the Divinity of Christ. They 
preach and teach a pore monotheism, and in this 
res|.»ect hold the same position as the adherents of 
the Arya Samfti. Their views, however, are un- 
doubtedly broader and more liberal, and in their 
»ubUc services passages are road not only from the 
^edaa, but from the NewTestament and theQur’&n. 
The reverence which the followers of the Brahma 
Samaj profess for Christ and His teaching is deep 
and sincere, and the language they employ is not 
seldom such as would reamly lend itself to a 
Christian interpretation, and has indeed frequently 
been so regarefed. They do not, however, intend 
it in this sense. Their creed, so far as it concerns 
the nature and being of God, is limited to confes- 
sion of faith in one only (iod, infinite in wisdom 
and goodness and power, whom Jews and Chris- 
tians, Hindus ana Muliamiiiadans, Parais and 
Buddhists alike worship, though under different 
names. 

The members of the Br&hma SamlU and of sects 
allied to it by origin and creed are mw in number 
compared with the total population of India ; and 
their propaganda, though at one time zealous and 
earnest, iias never been very successful. There 
can be no doubt, however, that the ideas which 
they represent commend themselves generally to 
the Indian mind, and are widely influential among 
the more thoughtful of the people at the present 
day. 

9. By the side of all these sects, which by com- 
parison may be termed orthodox, there have 
existed in India from the veiy beginning in- 
numerable forms of Nature-worship^ deTnonolatryt 
polytheuttie which vai^ from province to 

province, and almost from viAage to village. Of 
the origin and snbj’eotive history of such beliefs 
very different accounts have been given (see artt. 
Animism, and Nature, Naturk-qods). Inpractice 
in India they present themselves under the form 
of an almost universal belief in spirits or demons, 
who pervade and manifest themselves in all the 
forces and phenomena of Nature* It is only the 
higher and educated classes, and not always or all 
of these, who have emancipated themselves from 
the thriAdom of the fear of invisible beinm, ghosts, 
and imps, the spirits of fever and pratuense and 
mischief in general, that haunt their imagination, 
and render Uieir lives a perpetual attempt at the 
conciliation of powers ol the unseen. Ancestor^ 
warship also has played its port, chiefly under the 
form of a propitiation of the spirits of the dead, 
to secure tiiat they shall not return to injure or 
torment the living. Mon and women, oouBpicnoas 
for piety or iniquity, from whom favours may be 
expected or whose wrath is to be deprecated, oiraw 
to themselves the worship of multitudes, stirred 
by hope or fear. Totemiam^ again, has left broad 
traces on the superstitious beliefs and praotiees of 
the people, and ungers in hardly diminished vigour 
in country districts. No river or hill, no tree or 
rock or spring, is without its inhabiting divinity. 
Every malady is attributed to an evil genius, 
every misfortune wronght hy a devil. The noose, 
the temple, the road, the field, each has its 
guardian spirit— with the result that the thirty- 
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tbrM Iam of dcdtios, with which India is popularly 
epditod, night easily be multiplied many times, if 
tlw reckoning were to take account of every way- 
siM image and to enumerate every village sprite. 

The truth is, however, that among all these 
variant forms and praotiees of worship there is a 
very great likeness. It is more often a matter of 
name than of nature s and the underlying ooncep- 
tiona and principles may easily be reouced to two 
or three. The vast majority, moreover, of the 
singularly monotonous and recurrent impersona- 
tions to which the Hindu villager does reverence, 
from the extreme north to the farthest south of 

the peninsula, are not gods in any real sense of the 

tenn. At the best they are gimlings, miniature 
deities with restricted interests and powers; at 
the worst, spiteful and malevolent demons, whose 
immediate sphere of influence is comparatively 
oinsumseribed, and who reappear under diiterent 
names but with almost identical attributes and 
functions in every part of the country. The great 
gods of Hinduism are few, and are mostly the 
descendants or survivals of &e divinities of Vedio 
times. The supernatural powers of lower rank are 
without nummir, an ever-changing crowd, who 
push and jostle erne another in the struggle for 
pre-eminence, and pass out of sight and out of 
mind like any mere man. The stable element 
among them is usually of andent aboriginal derive- 
tion-^oities of the woods and streams and fields, 
that have maintained their place in the affections 
and reverence of the people in spite of the pressure 
of invading Hinduism. India is full of the spirit 
of religions toleration and compromise; and the 
juuimilation of rites and divinities and worship 
is proceeding at the present day probably more 
rapidly than at any earlier time. 

xa Amid so great and endless a variety it would 
seem almost hojieless to attempt to frame a defini- 
tion of the Indian conception of God which should 
be at once simple and suraoiently comprehensive to 
include all that passes under the name of Hindu- 
ism, and which at the same time should adequately 
distinguish her creed in this respect from the other 
mreat religions of the world. And indeed such a 
broad and general definition, except in the v^uest 
and most catholic terms, is impracticable, ^r it 
must bo remembered that throughout the course of 
her early and late histoiy Hinduism, by virtue 
of her very elasticity anu open-mindedness, has 
been profoundly affected by the thought and prac- 
tice of Buddhism, Muhammadanism, and ChrisU- 
anity, to say nothing of the numerous sects to 
which she has given birth and which she has 
nurtured within her own bosom. These last have 
oontributed no insignificant share to the sum-total 
of her beliefs. In no respect, in regard to her faith, 
is Hinduism a oomplete articulated whole, but 
rather a loosely congested mass of materials, held 
together by the fasdnatton of aoommon name, and 
the imposed bondage of prevalent social customs. 
It would seem pomble nevertheless, even if the 
nature and history of Hindu thought forbid rigor- 
ous definition, to indicate certain moad tendencies 
of mind which have almost crystalliaed into articles 
of universal faith ; which have, on the whole, main- 
tained their ground throughout the centuries ; and 
which oombme to make up no unfaithful picture 
of the essential creed of the ordinary Hindu, as it 
oonoems his belief in the unaeen power that he 
knows as Aiwra, or God. 

Whatever measure of internal unity-unity of 
thought and conception, of outlook on the mots 
of lira and inteipretation of its issues— the Indian 
peoples pomesB is due to their religion. Politically 
and aooially th^ have never beA one. Kor are 
th^ Buoh religiomy, save in the general tendancies 
above indicated. But, on the other hand, Hinduiam 
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has been so broadly comprehensive, gathering 
into its net the most diverse races and absorbing 
the most unlike and even contradictory modes eff 
thought and worship, constraining them all to pass 
under one name and to recognise the advantages of 
pone social order, that many have despaired of a 
definition on religious lines, and have affirmed that 
the common bond consists merely of external con- 
formity to certain social usages, combined with 
a practical recognition of the supremacy of the 
Brahmau caste. This denial to Hinduism of the 
status of a religion ignores tike intensely religious 
character and tendency of the Hindu mind. What- 
ever else it may imply or concede, the essential 
indispensable element, without which there is no 
religion, is helittf in a higher power , whether one 
or many. It may be doubted whether there has 
ever been a people among whom this belief has been 
more deeply engrained, or, to put the same thing 
in other words, who are more religiouBly inclined 
tlian the inhabitants of India. The definition, 
therefore, of Hinduism cannot be entirely secular ; 
it will be simple, its articles few and oroad, its 
terms of subsdription wide and generously inter- 
preted ; but it will be distinctly a religious defini- 
tion, not one of mere outwara form or social 
conformity. With such a definition we have no 
further concern here than as it contains and gives 
expression to the Indian conception of the Divine, 
of God. It must he home in mind also that 
general statements can never be other than subject 
to numerous exceptions and deductions. 

(1) Hindu thought shows a marked inclination 
towards theism. It would, perhaps, be more 
correct to describe its speculative theory as 
henotheism, the occasional or opportunist wor- 
ship of one divinity, tlie su|^me object for 
the time being of the worshipper’s aevotion. 
Atheism has never found a congenial home on 
Hindu soil. Alien, like agnostioism, to Hindu 
nature and sympathies, it seems to have been 
almost always an exotic which has required deli- 
cate nurturing to bring it to even a stunted matu- 
rity. The philosophic pantheism of Sankara, on 
the contrary, has provM itself to be in harmony 
with the tendencies and dispositions of the people ; 
and his interpretation of the VedAnta on these 
lines, although not unchallenged, has become the 
accepted metaphysical belief of the great majority 
of those who call themselves Hindus. The philo- 
sophical theory, however, does not interfere with 
the practical religions faith. In actual life 
Brahma, the All -One, with the doctrines ol 
non-dualism, reality and unreality, iUnsion and 
the like that are associated with the Vedantio 
creed, remains theory and theory only. The 
living potent force to which the man turns in 
need is not his philosophy, but the personal God, 
who, by whatever name He is called, as Rima, 
Vi^nu, Krana, or many another, is conceived as 
the sovereign dispenser of favours and the ulti- 
mate source of power. 

(2) Together with this henotheistio and, as it 
were, ultimate though uuformulated creed, there 
exists an indescribable wealth of polytheistic be- 
liefs, godlings, male and female, without number, 
imps and elves, ghosts and demons, the vast crowd 
of whom not seldom obscures, and for immediate 
purposes puts out of sight, the loftier and more 
stable power in the background. Among tlie 
more primitive races and tribes of India also, as 
so frequently is the case among peoples low in the 
scale of civilization, there are found traces of a 
belief in a higher Imeficent power, supreme and 
unchanging, seldom addressed, who has become 
a shadowy reoolleotion rather than an active force 
or an object of worship, discarded from mmory 
and regsra in favour of spirits, whose malicioiis 
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deii»» it is the pressinc neceesity of the moment to ' 
fruetrate. Uinuu belief, therefore, is not wrongly 
described as polytheism. A better term would l>e 
* polydmmonism/ But the description does not 
cover the whole ground. It leaves out of account 
a higher and more significant element, in which 
the lower and more primitive is embraced, and 
by which in the more thoughtful minds it Is 
superseded. 

(3) To the Indian, religion and philosophy are 
inseparable. His thinking is essentially spiritual 
and idealistic. The imperious demands of a hard 
daily life leave, indeed, to the ordinary Indian 
peasant, no opportunity for leisured or speculative 
thought ; but amongst the higher classes the trend 
is distinctly in a spiritual direction. The ever 


evidence bearing upon even this part of the subject 
"M neither mei^re nor wanting in significance, so 
.hat comparative science has succeeded in recon- 
structing what can be confidently regarded as the 
main content of the early Iranian pantheon. 

In his well-known account of the divinities 
worshipped bv the Persians in the middle of tlie 5th 
cent. B.C., Herodotus (i. 131) claims for the first 
part of his description an application to the con- 
ditions of a much higher antiquity : 

‘They era in the habit m Moendlnffthe hlgheit moantnlni end 
efferins ■eerifloee to Zoui— they give the name Zeue to the 
whole oeleetial oireie. Moreover, they eacrlfloe to the eun, 
noon, earth, Sre, water, and winds. To those alone,' he adds, 
'they were aooustomed originaUif to oaeriSoe.' 

According to this account, therefore, the early 
Persian idea of God was that of wondiippers of 
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is solved, as far as the Indian is concerned. Matter 
is the shadow; mind is the reality; and mind 
is God. His philosophy, therefore, is cast into 
the scale, not on the side of materiidistic views or 
dogpias, but on that of an idealistic and reasoned 
theism. 

(4) Hindu beliefs, finally, are coloured by the 
universal, or almost universal, acceptance of the 
doctrine of transmigration. Obscure and uncer- 
tain as the origin ana early history of this doctrine 
in India may be, it has become a part of the most 
intimate faith of the people, and has profoundly 
infiuenced their outlook upon life. And, inasmucn 
as the gods themselves are, theoretically at least, 
involved in the saihadra, and subject to the per- 
petual flux and change of all things living, it has 
tended to make the outlines of these indistinct, 
their character and functions interchangeable. 
The dividing line between men and gods is not 
so firmly drawn as in the West, or the place and 
features of the latter so clearly conceive. Logi- 
cally, a doctrine of transmigration assumes and 
necessitates a doctrine of the separateness of 
individual souls, and is as incompatible with the 
extreme idealistic theories of the Ved&nta as with 
Christian theism. But the two conceptions He 
side by side in the Indian mind without interfering 
with one another, or canying on the mutually de- 
structive war which to the Europeim would appMr 
inevitable. His thoughts concerning the Divine 
adapt themselves, or remain unadapted, to a view 
of life which opens out to him a vista of recurrent 
mundane existences practically without end. 

Cf. also Hinduism, VedAmta, Vedic Keuoion. 

Lituutusi. — • For the liteimture of the eeverel periods of 
religious development, the sects, etc., oonsolt the eepsrste 
srtiaes. All the works dealing with Uie religion and philo- 
sophy of India in general discuss with more or less fullness the 
Hindu oonoeption of God; oL esp. A. Barth, BsIMant of 
India*, London, 1881, pamm; B. W. Hopkins, JUHgiom 
of fndta, London, 1896, oh. xi. ; M. Moniei^ Williams, SrdA- 
mapinn and Hinduinn* London, 1801; Censuf of India, 
General Report. Galoutta, 1008, oh. viii. 'Religion,* with a 
valuable Appendix on the 'Bellpous Ideaa of eome Animistie 
Tribes In Bengal ' ; P. Denasen, PAilotophp of CAe UhonisAodi, 
pt L 'Theology,* Eng. tr., Bdin. 1006. A. 8. GBDBN. 

GOD (Iranian).— I. The idea of God during the 
Early Iranian period. — For ascertaining the con- 
ception of God entertained by the Iranians during 
the earlier period of their history we possess neither 
direct records ^ of their religious practices nor any 
form of sacred text crystallizing their religious 
experiences at that stage in the development of 
their God-consoioasness. Nevertheless, the indirect 

1 la the year 1007, H. Wintikler announced in the MiUheil, A 
dsufasA. OriontgoaoUaokaft (no. 8fi) that he had found a number 
of names of Aryan gods In a Hittite inscription, of about 1400 
S.O., at Boghas-keui. Should the reading be Snally confirmed, 
and especTally their origin proved to be Iranian-^ view 
defended by Oldenbeig and other echolais— the above state- 
ment would, to that extent, require modification. On tha 
eigniilaanoe of the discovery, see an article by B. Meyer in 
Sfimnpstor. d, hBnigl, prtuno. JLkad. dor HYsssmwA., IMA pw 
14 ff. ; also eeveral arttolee in the JRdS for 1000-ia 


veneration the sky with its associated phenomena. 
Althouffh this description lacks completeness in 
one vitfi respect, as will appear later, yet, so far 
as it goes, it accords perfectly, as we shall now 
proceed to show, with what our other available 
evidence leads us to believe of the Iranians gener- 
ally at that period. 

Schrader has already shown veiy fully (see art. 
Aryan Religion, vol. ii. n. 81) that the worsliip 
of the elements enumerated by Herodotos alwavs 
formed an essential and characteristic part of the 
religion of all the Indo-European TOoples. That 
religious regard for the same Nature-powers 
should survive amongst the early Iranians U, 
therefore, in the absence of any known great 
disturbing influence, wbat was naturally to be 
expected.^ 

The Iranians, however, shared with one Indo- 
European people a common religion and culture 
for a much longer time than they did with any of 
the others ; ana this common life continued until 
the commencement of the period of which we are 
treating. That people was the Aryan sept which 
ultimately settlea on the banks of the Indus, and 
are known to ns as Indians. Of necessity, there- 
fore, the earliest religious ideas and oustoms of 
those tribes have the highest significance for the 
study of the early Iranian ideas of God. It must 
not be forgotten that there were, as later develop- 
ments strucingly prove, very marked differences 
between the two peoples in concept and custom, 
dating in some cases probably from Aryan, ».e. 
Indo-lranian, times. Hence the necessity for 
caution in attributing Vedic ideas to the early 
Iranians. But, when we find the same religious 
beliefs and usages reflected in the Vedas as are 
attributed by other independent authorities, such 
as Herodotus, to the oontemporaiy Iranians, we 
may feel fairly certain that we are dealing with 
phenomena that were common to both peoples. 

Now, the Vedas reveal the same general stage 
in the development of the oonscioosneas of God 
among the dwellers beyond the Indns, especially 
daring early Vedic times, as we have postulated 
for the Iranians during, partly, the same period. 
The mighty Nature-powers that inspired the awe 
and reverence of the Vedic poets also compelled 
the sacrifices of the devoted Iranians. Comparative 
philology has shown that the two peoples from the 
Iieriod of unity employed the same two general 
terms for a goa, thus indicating that the character 
of the objeoGi of their worship was the same. One 
of these was eutura (Skr. asura, Av. ahura ) ; the 
other was daiva (Skr. deva, Av. daiva), from Indo- 
European Mvo, pi. deivd* (connected with dydwt, 
*sky’), * heavenly ones,’ meaning the sky and the 
great physical phenomena connected with it. 

The premier position amongst early Persiau 

1 AnthiM (ii. 84>-on the authority of Reroeue, Athenodea 
and A^'mmachue— aaye that previoue to Zoroaeter'e reform the 
P^an religion oloeely reeombled diet of the Greeke (eet 
Jaekeon, OIrP U. [IBOO-iOOOl 618). 
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diTuitieM uiiignad Herodotns to the ekj ie in 
perfect eonsonanoe with the eupremacy whiw the 
■ky<god enjoyed amongst the indianst whether in 
the oldest tune under the name or later 

under that of Fonipa. 

What waa tha nama and what tha asaot eoimotatimi of tha 
tana tha Panlana amployad in addranring thamaalrca to tha 
akyjfod ara moot qaaotlona. Onr Indabtadnaaa and gfatltoda 
to tha Oreak hlatonan would hava baan atill daapar had ha on 
thia oocaaion departad from hia oountiTman'a uaual ouatom and 
abatalnad from oonaarttair tha Paiauin taim into ita Qraak 
aquiaalenti.* That Harodotna had in mind tha nama dkiinr 
Matda is tanprobabliLS for wa hava no avfdanoa that ha waa 
anqnaintad with Uaaclaiani, aaaooh, inany form, mneh laaa in Ita 
Zaiathuahtrlan darclopmant. Bpiagal aoggaaU ekwdata (Mod. 
Para tipikr) aa tha probabla tana by whleh tha Paraiana 
invokad tha vault of naavan It aaama not improbabla that 
tha old tarm dyiHia had baan handad down aa part of ttia 
tradition upon which Uarodotua rallad lor hia account of tha 
aarllar period.* 

If the evidence of the Iranian sun- and moon- 
worship is somewhat leas abundant, it is scarcely 
any the less clear or certain. In Vedic times the 
Indians worshipped the sun under the name SUrya 
and the moon as Jtfdt. The former is cognate 

with the Avesta Atwr (Mod. Pers.^!^) 

*Bun ’) ; the latter with Avestan Mdh <M^. Pern. 

*moon,* and ‘month*). The re-appearance 
of the sun and moon in the post-Zarathushtrian 
pantheon is highly suggestive of their earlier 
worship. 

In this connexion mention should be made of 
another very important divinity, who, if not him- 
self a snn-g^, was still intimately connected with 
the chief mminaiy and gave modem Persian Its 

usual term (^f^) for ‘sun.* We mean, of course, 

Mitkra, Vedic Mitra. Perhaps the best opinion is 
that which regards him as the god of the luminous 
ether fcf. C. de Harles, J vesta, Paris, 18B1, p. 63; 
also Moulton, op. eii. 80 f.). The prominence of 
this deity in Vedic religion, and his almost unique 
position among post-Zarathushtiian Yaeai(u, leave 
no room to doubt his existence in the early Iranimi 
pantheon. 

Although the Earth did not properly come within 
the category of the ‘ Heavenly Ones,’ yet the wide- 
spread mytholof^oal conception of the Earth as one 
of the divine pair, the wife of the sW, is sufficient 
mnnd for accepting her as an Indo-European 
divinity. In the Vedas her name, PfthM, is, with 


iTodaa her name, PfthM, is, with 


which the Iranians found themselves in conse- 
quence of their eastward migration served only to 
enhance the use and value of the two elements, 
and consequently to intensify their reverence for 
them or for the spirits which were associated with 
*them. In India the chief fire-god was Agni (Lat. 

r s) t but in Iran he was venerated under another 
name. Alar. 

Another circumstance which substantialW con- 
tributed to the prestige and pre-eminence of these 
two elements was their association with the 
thunderstorm — a phenomenon that specially ex- 
cited the awe and reverence of primitive peoples, 
and for the Indo-European peoples it was not only 
a deut, but it proved to be a fans multorwn do- 
arum. We find among both bnmches of the Indo- 
Iranian people one very important and exception- 
ally interesting divinity, whose origin is to be 
traced to that great physicsal phenomenon, namely, 
Apdm JS’apOi, or ‘ofispring of waters* (t.s. ‘fire 


four exceptions, invariably coupM as a dyad with 
that of the sky, Dydus, in the form Dydvaprthivk 

Moreover, we have the testimony of Hei^otus 
(iv. 69) that at least one branch of the Iranian 
peoples— the Scythians— worshipped the Earth as 
the wife of Zens. 

There can scarcely be any doubt that the Earth 
or Earth-Spirit, under the name AramaUi, was 
worshipped^ the main body of the Iranians daring 
the early period (see Spiegel, Die ariaehe Periods, 
pp. 198-S()8 ; Moulton, op. eU. 86). 

The most characteristioally Iranian divinities, 
perhaps, are those that come next for mention, 
namely, fire and water. When Strabo says (XV. 
iii. 14} that it was to fire and water esnedally 
that the Persians offered sacrifices, he was indicat- 
ing no new emphasis in Persian worship. That 
they were part of the Indo-European heritage is 
weO known. And the new physical conditions in 

1 HsqrShios nsInUliMd that ACb In Bsrodotas* soaount Is 
not the Bfloua of the Or. Zcih, but the Penlen form of the term 
for *ikj,' derived from the Aryan dydui (of. Bple^, ffrdfi. 
4ttMS&Uinmd#,Lel|erig.m78.ILlB0^ 

* Spiegel obeervos that Ahum Maada was not ereotally 

eonneeted with the orb Aeaetn. and in later epocha he was 
ideutlfled rather with the planet JuiHier iop. HL II. 141, 190 ; 
also IMt srfMke PerUtde, 1S77. pp. 1&-1M)1 

* Bee, however, Moulton, JSww BOieUm Potkn of Perris, 
Oamlmge, 1911, P. 96 (a snaD wdanit, but htuUIng with 

‘ ^ thoi^ti sad pregnant euggeitlons on the whole 
eubjeetof * — 


that resides in water * [Tiele] ). In the Vedas he is 
a god of fire — the lightning flash ; and even in the 
Avesta he is once associated with another god of 
fire, Nairosangha. But usually in the Avesta he is 
a god of waters. In the later books he is fre- 
quently invoked. In Yait 16*^ he is even said to 
have made and ahaned man. As Spiegel olmerves 
{Die aruche Perioae, p. 818), we have in Ap&m 
Na^t a very ancient and highly venerated divinity. 

The presence of another divinity in Vedas and 
Avesta and the functions assigned to him point 
clearly to his existence in early Iranian times, 
YfitraAan in India is Indra, the slayer of the 
imaginary demon of drought ; whereas hia counter- 
part Verethraghna was regarded by the Iranians 
as the god of victory in general. 

The wind was worshipped by the early Iranians 
under the name Yayu (vedic Vayu). It was spm- 
ally revered for the supposed help rendered to bring 
to the earth the fertilising rain from the clouds. 
Nor should Haoma (Vedic iSfoma) be omitted from 
the list of early Iranian divinities. It may not, as 
Tiele observes {Rel, of the Iranian Peoples, Eng, 
tr., Bombay, 1912, p. 54), have been materially the 
identical Haoma plant of the Later Avesta, Imt 
that an immortausing drink was deified at that 
epoch is fairly certain. Cf. art. Haoma. 

The prominence of the custom of ancestor- 
worship amongst Indo-European peoples generally, 
token in conjunction with tne cult of the Pitaras 
in the Vedas, and particularly the lavish adoration 
of the/mvosAif {q.v . ) inLater Avestan ritual, points 
inevitably to the conclusion that only during the 
striotly 2arathushtriaii regime had this ancient 
custom been disoontinued among the Iranians. 

A more difficult question conlronts us when we 
inmiire how the early Iranians regarded their 
gods; what precise character they attributed to 
them ; to what point in conception and feding 
they had attained at this time. Whatever vestiges 
of Animism tliere may still have been in their 
religions notions, we are certainly justified in 
asserting that in pre-Zarathushtrian days in Iran, 
just as in India, some of the gods were credited 
with a tolerably high moral character (cf. Indian 
Vanina). Moreover, the two classes of gods, ahuras 
and daevas, were even from Aryan times viewed 
in some respects as rivals in their claims upon the 
adoration ol those tribes. In India, asis well Known, 
even in early Vedic times, the devas are in the 
asoendan^, although it is not until the later 
Atluurva Veda that we find the iuuras regarded 
as demons. 

In Iran the opposite course prevailed. The 
ahuras, who from Indo-Iranian times were the 
more feared and awe-inspiring, seem to have gradu- 
ally gained in prestim, and, apparently at a very 
early epoch, one of tliem had become the Ahura 
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par excellmee. And it is in relation to this Ahura 
that the religione conBcionsneflB of the Iranians 
has since been primarily developed and exercised. 
Moreover, evidence seems to be accumulating^ to 
show that even the epithet Maxdd,^ ‘wise,’ or * wis- 
dom,’ was, so early as the middle of the second* 
millennium B.G., applied as the special cult-epithet 
of the great Ahura, 

In consonance with this opinion is the fact that 
in the O&ihAr Zarathushtra professed to reveal no 
new god to his countrymen, but only to bring a 
new revelation from one who was supposed to 
have been already well known. At this period, of 
course, even if supreme, he finds himself a member 
of a very extensive and miscellaneous pantheon. 

a. The Gathic or Zarathnshtrimn conception of 
God.~lt is the five Gdihds of Zaratlmshtra and 
his immediate followers that enshrine the oldest 
as well as the highest and purest form of the idea 
of God to which the Mazdayasnian religion attained. 
Ahura Mazda, or Mazda Ahura, whicli is the more 
usual order in tlie Gdth&s,^ is already not only 
supreme, but sole God. The whole Nature-pantheon 
has fallen from heaven to hell. 

And, if Mazda himself was at any period a 
Nature-god,* the last vestiges of his ancient asso- 
ciations have been completely obliterated to the 
minds of the inspired writers of these wiritual 
hymns. Not that Mazda any more than Jahweh, 
the God of Israel, was praised in linguistic forms 
free from anthropomornnism or material imairerv. 


free from anthropomoriihism or material imagery. 
The God of the G&ikds also puts on the solid 
heavens as a garment <Kf. 30*) and covers himself 
with flames of fire. But still in substance he is 
mainyut 'spirit,’ as his faithful ones are never 
weary of repeating. 

His most characteristic attribute is spetifa, 
'beneficent,’ or *holy,’ in the etymological and 
wider sense of that English word ; ^ and this Benefi- 
cent Spirit is, in the Gdthds, the great and sole 
creator. He made not only the light, but darkness 
as well ; not merely the dawn and noontide, but 
midnight just as truly (Fz. 44*). He is omniscient 
and omnipresent, the all -viewing Lord who cannot 
be deceived (46* 45* 29*), the immutable, who re- 
mains evermore the same (31^). Nevertheless, in 
one important respect he is limited: he is not 
omnipotent, or at feast for the present that attri- 
bute IS only potential, for there is another self- 
existent spirit, coeval with Ahura Mazda, funda- 
mentally opposed to liim in his very nature, and 
having for a period the power of thwarting the 
purposes of the Beneficent God and working evil 
and Buflering among his saints. 

From the principal passages in the GdtlUU in 
which this doctrine is expounded, it would appear 
that^ Zarathushtra did not conceive of the Evil 
Spirit as gifted with positive creative power, such 
as is attributed to him in the post-Zarathushtrian 
portions of the Avesta. The truth that seems to 
emerge from the focus claancua of this doctrine in 
the G^hds (Fs. 30*^) is the self-determination of 
the rival Spirit for evU in harmony with his in- 
herent nature, and his choice of wrong and death 
as the principle of his actions and influence. So 
far as the doctrine is develo|>ed in these hymns, 
Angra Maiftyu ox Aka Mtiiui is conceived of as 
exercising his destructive and malicious power in 

1 Sm Moulton, op. pn. ft7, 63, when Hommel'S dtaootrtrj 
to retorred to nml apparaniW accepted as nnuine. Bee alio, in 
Mill!. Mila, pt 111 {mSBE, toL xzzL 

(ISBTjX Introd. p. xxxii, and note 1. 

* The Qathlo wrltere alwaye write and dentine the wonto eep- 
antely, and were evidently oonacioue of the meanins of each 
part: iiAura meaning* Lord,* and ifazdii. * wise * or * wtod^* 

* Title strongly ooiukNits the Idea. But many Tedio ecliolais 
and some Imniits regard Maada as the oounterpart of the Vedio 
Vampa. 

4 See Jackson In ITontoC for Jan. 1889 (ansxaellsnt monogfaph 
on Ahura M aada ) . 


bringing about in the creation of Mazda an issue 
and culmination the vei^ opposite of that destined 
for it by the Beneficent Spirit. In perfect keeping 
with this oonscioosness of a mighty, malicious, 


placed upon certain attributes and blessinffs of 
Mazda which are the absorbing theme of the 


ever-recurring attributes and blessings must be 
placed. 

The minds of the Gathic poets are not so much 
concerned with the essence of Mazda’s nature as 
with the endeavour to realize his true relationship 
to his saints and to the world as a whole. It is not 
theology proper that we find in the G&thda^ but the 
soteriological aspect of the doctrine of God. It is 
not his transcendence and absolnteness, but his 
immanence and relativity, which are here empha- 
sized. These moral attributes, through which the 
ideal relationship is to be realized together with 
the blessings resulting therefrom, are conceived of 
in such a vivid manner that they are constantly 
personified and addressed as if they were distinot 
from their source and gronnd in Ahura Mazda. 
Still the words are so often need as common ab- 
stract nouns, that in these hymns there need be 
no mistaking them for separate personalities in the 
essence of Mazda. Perhaps Ps 43^ in the OT serves 
as a good illustration of tnis sustained personifica- 
tion of abstract ideas. The precise attributes 
emphasized, as well as their number, may have 
been determined in some degree by considerations 
dictated by the earlier history of Iranian religion.^ 
Still the natnre of the case would have been suffi- 
cient of itself to account for the facts as we find 
them, and periiaps this has not always been duly 
considered oy the exixmnders of this part of the 
Gathic doctrine. The two most frequently men- 
tioned of these abstract qualities or attributes are 
Vohu Mana, 'the good or best mind or spirit,’ 
and Asha or Asha vahishiat * rightness,’ * perfect 
order.’ The former connotes the idea of good will 
or benevolence, that attribute of MazoiA which 
desires and seeks his people’s good in opposition to 


that spirit which meditates harm to them ; and in 
F#. 46* these two are thus placed in opposition. 
The other concept is that expreesed py Asha, 
which has as its root-idea that of fitness, appro- 
priateness ; hence order, rightness, and other shades 
of meaning. It means that ide^ relationship ia 
which all would receive their due and highest good 


in conformity with their nature and destinv. The 
next is Khsnathra or KhshtUhra VaWya, 'power,’ 
'dominion,’ 'kingdom,’ or 'wished-for-kingdom,’ 


which the power of Mazda completely avails, and in - 
whioh his will is done, and where tne two former 
concepts are fully realized. The fourth abstract 
attribute is ArmaiH, 'piety ’or 'devotion,’ which 
Mazda produces in the soul of his saints, and is 
the subjective attitude oorresponding to Mazda’s 
benevolence and justice. The lut two of the six con- 
ceptions are always mentioned together, namely, 
Maurvaidi, * health,’ * weal ’ ; and AmorsidL or 
'immortality.’ They are equivalent to oomplete 

S resent and future salvation. This is the certain, 
f as yet distant. Divine event towards which the 
whole puipose and power of the Benefioent Spirit 
are ever directed. 

Briefly tliis is the idea of Ood presented in the 
Qdihds, and the spirituality of their oonoeption of 

1 Tin oonoroti underljrlng thi words asha sad drsuriM ge 
ksok svsn to fndo-lranUn ttmis, Tidlo fte bslag tin sqolvstoat 
of aaha, sad ooanoting the Idis of morsl ss wiU ss pbjstosi 
order. 
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God is refleisted in the inwardness of their ethio ; 
for Masda demands truth and purity, not in word 
and deed alone, but also in mind ana heart. 

The apporat materialism of coupling uffor, ‘ fire,* 
with the Spirit of Masda does not mar this spiritual 
presentation. That it has a merely qrmbolioal 
significance is certain. It typifies the power and 
puri^ of the exalted Masda. In a beautiful psalm 
the Hebrew poet also couples with Jahweli’s name 
the * ark of nis strength^ (Ps IS^). Nor is the 
name of the holy fire more incongruous with the 
Spirit of Ahura Masda than is the mention of water 
with the regenerating Spirit in the NT (Jn 8*). 

3. The Maxdaiam of the Later Avesta. — ^Ahura 
Masda is stUl supreme, but he is no more the sole 
object of worship in the Later Avesta than he 
was in pre-Zarathuahtrian days. By this time the 
six abstract ideas or attributes which were fre- 
ouently personified, but never really regarded as 
distinct persons in the Gdf Ads, had become separate 
personalities, and were called AfMsha SpentoM^ 
or * Immortal Holy Ones,' and accorded Divine 
worship. 

It must have been in this later form that the 
Greeks learnt of the doctrine, for Plutarch refers 
to them as six gods (If BtoU \d& I». et Onr, 47]) ; 
and Strabo spoils of a temple of Omanus (Vohu 
Mana), and a wooden statue of the god carried in 
procession (XV. iii. 15). Moreover, a distinct do- 
main in creation is assigned to each, over which 
they preside (see Amesha Spbntas). The sacred 
fire, too, of whose symbolical and instrumental 
character the Gdthas are never unconscious, is now 
the son of Aliura Mazda, and shares his praise and 
adoration (cf. above, p. 30^). 

But the outstanding feature of the contrast 
between the Gathic and the Later Avestan divine 
circle is the re-etithrc»nement of practically the 
whole of the pre<Zarathushtrian Nature-gods as 
Yazatas,^ or beings meet to be worshipped side 1^ 
side with Ahura Mazda and his archangels. The 
number of the Ycuatcu is really unlimited. At 
this time practically the whole of the good creation 
was stamped as Mazda-made, and worshipped. 
8tiU Plutarch jfoc. eit.) was right when he men- 
tioned twenty-four as the number of important 
Yazaleu. The foremost amongst them is un- 
doubtetlly the god Miihra, His name is joined 
with that of Mazda, just as it was with that of 
Varuna in the Vedas. In the Zarathushtrian 
system, Mithra naturally found no place. It would 
have been inconsistent with its strong monotheistic 
tendency to admit so serious a rival of Mazda. His 
character in the later doctrine is that of protector 
and guardian of truth and veracity, the avenger 
of violated faith and compact (see Mithkaism). 
Closely associated with the god Mithra at this 
period, we find a goddess who apiiears for the first 
time in the Iranian pantheon, namely, AnAhUa, 
or ArAoi SAra Anwiiia, the high, powerful, 
undofiled one. She is the genius of fertilizing 
waters, and Herodotus is right when ho assigns 
to her a Semitic origin (see AnAHITA). Reference 
has already been made to the worship of the 
Fravaahis, or guardian spirits of good men and 
women. Moulton attributes the extension of this 
belief and custom in the Later Avesta to the 
influence of tlie Magian element in the Mazdaism 
of the time (see Thinker, vol. ii. [18921 495). This, 
perhaps, is the only contribution of Magism that 
concerns our subject. 

4. The Mazdaism of the Achsemenian Inacrip- 
tiona*— -Whatever may be tlie fact as to the 
historical relationship of the Mazdiusm of the 
Inscriptions, its general divergences from the re- 

of the Avesta are sufficiently marked to 
justify our treating their teaching on the idea of 
1 Of. nod. Peiilsn (cmi lead or YaedOn, mssaing *Ond.* 


God in a separate section of the nresent article (cf. 
Moulton, Thinker, ioc, eif.). Whether the relimon 
of the Inscriptions is the direct and independent 
descendant of pre-Zarathusbtrian Mazdaism, or a 
modified form either of Gathic or Later Avestan 
•Zarathusbtrianism, there can be no doubt that the 
Auramazda > prais^ and confessed by the Achm- 
menian kings in these Inscriptions is identical wirii 
the Mazda Ahura or Ahura Mazda of the OdihOe 
and the later books of the Avesta. But the posi- 
tion assicmed to him is distinct in each of the three 
cases. ^ in the G&th&s, Mazda Ahura alone is 
recognized as God. He only is invoked for aid and 
deliverance, either directly or indirectly, his attri- 
butes and blessings being pcnstically personified 
and liesought to come to nis people’s succour. 
In the Younger Avesta, although a great host of 
divinities are prayed to and acknowledged as 
urorthy of worship, still, formally at least, they are 
acconied that dignity as the creation of Ahura 
Mazda. Even Mithra, * the lord of wide pastures,’ 
was created by the great Ahura (Ff. lOMi and 
Anahita also * proceeded from the Maker Mazda * 
( 6 ’). 

In the Inscriptions, on the other hand, there are 
associated with Auramazda, in the prayers of the 
kings, ‘clan-gods’ (iierhaps the words should be 
rendered ‘ all the gods ’), and * the other gods that 
are’ (cf. Xenophon’s rotf dXXoif demt). And, even 
when Auramazda is said to be ' the greatest of the 
gods* {mathiehta bagdndm^), there is a tacit admis- 
sion that he is only supreme, but not sole God. 
There is no suggestion that they are his creatures. 
Mithra is co-ordinated with Auramazda in the 
, Inscription of Oclius ; * May Auramazda and the 
1 god Mithra protect me and my kingdom and 
the work I have accomplished.’ His predecessor, 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, not only addressed his prayers 
to Mithra and Anahita with Auramazda, but, ac- 
cording to Berosus (frag. 16, apud Clem. Alex.), he 
erected statues to Anahita at Persopolis (see his 
Inscription), Ecbatana, Bactria, Susa, and Babylon. 
Nevertlieless, the whole of the Inscriptions of 
Darius and Xerxes breathe a spirit more akin to 
that of monotheism than that of most parts of the 
Younger Avesta. The recognition 01 the other 
gods In these Inscriptions impresses us as being, 
very largely, formal ; for the numlier of times 
they are mentioned in conjunction with Auramazda 
is very small, compared with the instances in which 
he is prayed to alone. The character of Auramazda 
as creator is constantly emphasized in all except 
the Inscriptions of Mnemon. 

‘A great god {baga vaxarka) Is Aursmazdi, who erested this 
earth, who created yonder heaven, who oreated man, who 
created peace or proiperltiy or delight (sMigdCO for man, who 
made Darius [Xerxes, Artaxerxes] king.' 

Not even in the Gdth&e is the creator conceived of 
as Mng more distinct from his creation than these 
words wow him to be. As for his government and 
providence, he is more unfettered according to the 
inscriptions. He has created peace {ehiyiUi) for 
man, a state of happiness and prosperity of which 
even the CKUhAe have no more than a promise. 

5. The history of the later development of the 
idea of God amongst the Iranians is practioally 
identical with that of certain sects in Sasanian 
times, whose views have also largely determined 
those of modem Parsusm on this subject. The 
treatment of this period will, therefore, coma more 
properly under Sects (Persian). 

Litbratusb.'^Iii addition to works already raferred to, sas, on 
the sarUer period, O. Schrader, /VwXfftorio AatCmUiM ef tks 
Aryan /wpCw (tr. Javons, London, 1890); A. Rn pp, *pi e 

1 Always, with one exception, written as one word. 

s Buga Is the general term tor a ^ In the Inaoriptiom. It to 
found a fSw times 1^ the Avesta in the form bogha, and applied 
to Ahura Masda in Ft. lOiO 701 . In the ycdaslt to tl>« mne of 

epertiralargod— Bha^ Its cognate tegi* (ftog) is used in Slav 

aa a general term for ^god ' (see oelow, p. 802>>). 
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Religion und BItte der Pener iind ubrigen liunier,* ZDMQ, voli. 
3dx.*n.(lM0); A. A. Macdonall, *Vedio Mythci]afrj^/luDuhlttr*i 
OlAPt Btnuwburg, lb07. On the AvesU and teaching orialng 
theiefrom, eee K. P. Geldner, Aw*ia, Htuttgart. 1886-06. oleo 
nrt. 'Zoroaster/ In JSTIIrii ; L. H. MiUS| TAe Fio$ Zmratkuth- 
trian OAthA»t Vrlaugen, 1804 :C. Bartbolomae. Uie Oatha'sdu 
Awnta, Btrassburg, 1006: F. Spiegel, CommmUar Ubttr dot 
Avuta, lieipelg, 1866-00 ; J. Darmesteter, Ormazd et AArjmau,- 
Parle, 1877. A more general treatise is C. P. Tiele, (TeteA. der 
Religien irn Attertwn, vol. 11., * J>ie Religion be! den Iranlschen 
Ydlkern/Ootha, 1808, pp. 1 >187. On the Old Persian InsoripUons, 
see F. Spiegel, Die aftpere. Keiteehr^en^, Loiytdjg, 1881 : The 
ineeription o/Dariue the OreoitU Behietun, printed by Trustees 
of British Museum; A. V. W. Jackson and L. H. Gray, 

* Religion of the Aoh»menlan Kings,' JAOS xxl. 0900) 100-184 ; 
L. C. Casartelll, Jja lleligUm deervieeMinM%idMd*aprkeUure 
fnsortofums, Brussele, 1806, and PhUoeophy of the Meudayaenian 
Kelialon under the Saeanule, Bombay, 1880, dealing with later 
deewpments, which this article has merely mentioned tor 
future treatment. Jg, EdWARDB. 

GOD (Japanese). — ^The Japanese word for *god* 
is Jtami. Its derivation is uncertain. Some see in 
it an abbreviation of kangami, meaning * to look 
at/ * to judge,’ * to decide others, a form of kimi, 
or *lord*; while still others propose kabi, *the 
mygterious/ as its origin, A comparatively modem 
theory traces it to an Ainu woru, kamuit moaninu 
' he who or that which covers or overshadows/ and 
BO representing divinity. The generally accepted 
derivation, however, is that to be traced in modified 
meanings of the same word kami, signifjring that 
which is * above ’ or * superior,* in contrast to ahimo, 
signifying that which is * below ’ or * inferior.* The 
upper part of the body is kami, while the lower 
part is shimo. A man of si^rior rank is kami, 
while an inferior is ahimo, Ilcaven is kami, earth 
Is ahimo. So general is the term that it lends 
Itself readily as an ap[jellation of that which is 
looked upon with fear or resiHsot, as above man in 
power or superior in any attribute. Motoori, an 
eminent Shinto scholar (1730-1801), says : 

*Thc term kami Is applied In the first place to the various 
dsltles cl Heaven and Earth who are mentioned in the ancient 
records, ss wall as to their enlrlU whloh roelde in the sbrluei 
whore they are worshipped. Moreover, not only human beings, 
but birds and beasts, plants and trees, seas and mountains, and 
all other things whatsoever which deserve to be dreaded and 
rovored for the extraordinary and pre-eminent powers which 
they possess, are called kami They need not be eminont lor 
surpassing nobleness, goodness, or servlceableness alone. 


trees, and oaveruB ; (5) men s (6) animala ; and (7) 
manufactured objects. 

In short, anything conepionoua or exalted may 
have become an objectof worship. Not infrequently 
the people worship kami of which they know 
abBolutely nothing as to nature, origin, or bdng. 

* What god we know not, yet a god there dwells.^ 

It does not follow that tSieee manifold gods have 
been regarded as of eoual importance, nor have 
they all been reverenoea by the mane of the people. 
According to the Kojiki, which for the Japanese 
embodies the sacred story of heginninm and of the 
founding of their nation, the gods of heaven are 
the primal, chief divinities; and it ie said that 
Jimmu, the first Emperor, worshipped the deities 
of Heaven and Earth. In the opening chapters of 
the Kojiki marked distinction is mven to throe 
deities : Ame-no-minaka-nnshino-mikoto(the Deity- 
master - of - the - angnst - centre - heaven), Takami- 
rousubi-no - kami (the hi^h - anmuit - prod uoing- 
wondrons-deity), and Kami-musuDi-no-icami (the 
Divine-produemg-wondrous-dei^), who are said to 
have been * bom in the plain of High Heaven when 
the heaven and the eartli began.* To them alone 
certain modern Shinto sects pay reverence. 

Atsutane Hirata, a modern Shinto scholar (1776* 
1843), says : 

*The object of fear and wovship In foreign oountrios is known 

§ r several names, the Supreme Being, Sovereign Ruler, Imperial 
eaven, or Heaven, us Is none other than our Heavenly 
Kami who dwells in Heaven and governs all the affairs of the 
world.' 

This clearly shows the tendency of Shinto eoholars 
to a monotheistic belief. 

G. Kato, in a monograph in TASJ for 1908, on 
* the Chief god of Shinto,’ concludes that the deity 
* shows in its origin a clear trace of primitive 
monotheism, when viewed in the light of the 
modem study of the science of religion.^ 

It is tme that a strict monotheism has never 
found congenial soil in Japan, yet there is not 
infrequently to be noticed the idea of a unitary 
force hohiiid the manifold exhibitions of what are 
called kami. Moreover, the introduction of Chinese 
thought modified earlier Japaneee oonceptions; 
and Shang-ti, the Supreme Being, or Tien, Uie 


they'are objects of general dread ' (ffoJiMdsn, cd. IfiOiVlii. 160> 
The primitive faith of the Japanese was Naturism, 
in which various natural phenomena, awakening 
awe and reverence, each os the sun and moon, fire 
and water, wind and storm, were worshipped, and 
in which various Divine names were given to the 
powers controlling the more noticeable manifesta- 
tions of Nature. To this limited body of divinity 
others were added ; and not a few from foreign 
countries were recognized, until the number was 
generously stated as ‘eight myriads,’ and the 
country was called ‘ the Land of the Gods. ’ Accord- 
ing to an official record, compiled in A.P. 901, the 
number of shrinos at that time was 2861, while 
the number of deities womhippod tiierein was given 
aa 8132. This multiplication of deities has con- 
tinue until the present time ; and the latest 
official statistics give the uunilier of Shinto shrines 
of all grades as 190,436. These shrines are sacred 
to: (1) mythical gods, (2) patriots and heroes, (3) 
phenomena and objects of Natui^e, and (4) various 
animals and oh j ects, A mong the sh rines reoogn ized 
as governmental and national, those under the 
spemol supervision of the provincial or national 
government are olassified as follows: sacred to 
mythical gcnls, 100 ; to emperors and members of 
the Royal Family, 25 ; to patriots and heroes, 30 ; 
to sacred swords and dragons, etc., 6. The deities 
worshipped by the Jaiianese might be roughly 
grouped as : (1) stellar tsMlieB; (2) the elements of 
earth, air, fire, and water ; (3) natural phenomena ; 
(4) prominent natural objects, as mountains, rooks, 


jncKveu, ui witi v^uiiiow, uvuniuo w&i.u 

Kami, and was worshipped, often supramely, 
though not exclusively by many. Shuntai Dazai 
(1681-1747), a Chinese scholar, said : 

■All tha fortunes of man, whether prosperity or celamity, 
bsppineee or sorrow, are In aocordanoe with the wUl of Hesvan. 
. . . Among all so-oaUed Kami there ie none so lofty and 
mighty as Heaven.' 

Belief in Heaven as the Supreme Force, the 
Providence over all, and the criterion of all, to 

gi 

said to be universal among the Japanese, while 
individnalB and classes reverence also in partioulai 
certain other subordinate kami. Among the most 
popular individnal kami may he mentioned thq 
Sun, associated with Amaterosu Omikami, as a 
sun-goddess, with whom is identified tlie pre- 
historic ancestress of the ruling house of Japan ; 
Hachiman, an old-time hero; Ten- jin, a great 
scholar, now reverenced as the god of learning; 
Inari, the god of rice; Kompira, reverenced by 
sailors, as in Yebisu by the seekers for good Inek. 
In recent years Emperor-worship has been advo- 
cated by not a few as a nnifying substitute for 
vaguer religious faith. 

The rendering of the English word ‘Ood’ by 
Jap. Kami is not entirely satisfactory ; but, in 
spite of the polytheistic ideas long associated with 
the term, it has been in a remarluhle degree filled 
with the content of the English word as limited in 
Western religious and pliiloBophio thought. The 
confusion becomes daily less; and the idea of a 
unitary Supreme Being is now one of the first 
conveyed to the educated Japanese mind by tbs 
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word Kami, The definition of the word in modem ' 
Ja^anoBe diotionaiieB is eignifioant: (1) a spirit 
which is thought to exist invisibljr, with unlimited 
supernatural power of good or ill, to punish crime 
and reward virtue in human beings ; an object of 
religious trustor fear ; (2) the honorific name given 
to rulers previous to the reign of Jimmu ; (8) the 
name applied to spirits enshrined in Shinto shrines ; 
(4) the Christian Ood, the almiehty and omni- ; 
present creator and ruler ; the Heavenly Ruler ; 
(6) the spirits of the dead in Shinto funeral cere- ' 
monies ; (6) that which transcends human under* , 
standing (the Jtrm by S. Kanazawa, 1907). Or, 
again; (1) God; a deity; supernatural being; (2) 
the consecrated spirit of the dead, especially of an 
emperor, sage, or hero ; (3) that which cannot be 
conceived by the human mind ; a miracle {Jap,- 
Eng, Diet,, by K. Brinkley and others, 1896). 

LmsATVEB.— W. G. Aston, Shinto : f As Way of CAs Gods, 
London, 1006 ; W. B. Griffis, Tho RtliyUmo J Japan^ Now 
York. 1806. TaSUKU HaBADA. 

GOD (Jewish).— Whatever had still lingered in 
Israel of the ancient conception of Jahweh as a 
territorial God (which rendered a lapse into idol- 
atry easy whenever interest ur^md a prior or col- 
lateral claim of some other loom god) was largely 
eradicated during the Exile ; and after NehemimiA 
time the Jews were uncompromising monotheists. 
This faith .Ttidaism preserved and confessed before 
the world by liturgical expression, by legal observ- 
ances, and by diHsociation from every appearance 
of idolatry. The secret of its power to hold its 
own against an opposing world lay in the convic- 
tion that the Jev^h race was tlie favourite of 
Heaven. Indeed, Israel’s election is an integral 
part of the Jewish conception of God. The Jews 
are monotheist because J an weh is monolaic. They 
have not chosen Him, but He chose them first. 

*Ooe Qod, one Isrsel, one Temple,' s«ye Joeephus (e. 
Apton. esp. tl. 24); and in|the *Am\da for Sabbath veipeni 
every Jew repeats: *Thou art one. Thy Kama is one, who it 
one (unique) in the world at Thy people Israel* (oL oak, 666 
•Ti'n' no)K, and 8 Et 6W *Thj only one people 7> 

X. Anthropomorphism. — The anthropomorphic 
expressions of tlie OT are linguistic zmics of an 
age when the Hebrews attributed to Jahweh a 
human form and human passions {HDB v. 627). 
The Prophets retained these expressions as con- 
scious anthropomorphisms and convenient terms 
to describe tiie personality and activity of the 
Deity. We doubt, however, whether tho popular 
conception of Jaliweh was other tlion of a mgantic 
warrior in human shape. The Exile brought 
the Jews into contact with the gross idolatry 
of the Babylonians ; and, viewing their captivity 
as a punishment for disloyalty to Jahweh, tliey 
became the more averse to the gods and religion 
of their conquerors. The Exile became to the 
Jews a means of spiritoal development. Jahweh 
ceased to be regarded as a territorial God, though 
the tribal conception remained. He was the God 
of the universe, out father of Israel — ^the God of 
Nature and revelation. Efforts began to be made 
to ex^ain and remove anthropomorphisms. 

The first step we read of was taken by the 
S(^herim — the early scribes and immediate suc- 
cessors of Ezra (I. H. Weiss, Zur Geseh, d, jud, 
TradUUm, Vienna, 1871-91, vii. xxiiL). In the 
Apocrypha, anthropomorphisms are used rarely 
and witn caution. An important step was taken 
in the versions of the Bible. The artful manner in 
which the LXX softens down many anthropomor- 
phic expressions is well known. And yet the 
version was viewed with distrust by the Pales- 
tinian Jews, for fear it might convey to the heathen 
world wroM impressions of the nature of the God 
of Israel. Yersionsin the Aramaic vernacular (see 
art * Targum,* in HDB) oironlated orally in Pales* 


tine from the days of Ezra {Meg, 3). Childicn re- 
ceived their first instmotioh in the Iaw in Aramaic. 
At the public reading of the Law a meihurgeman 
(dragoman or interpreter) stood by the aide of the 
reader, and render^ into Aramaic each verse as it 
was read in Hebrew. The frequent repetition 
must have produced in a very short time a stereo- 
typed version, and we may safely assume that it is 
embodied in our editions of the Targum, and that 
they represent the oldest form of Judaism. In 
these all anthropomoTphisms, with few exceptions, 
are paraphrased and spiritualized. Thus, e.y., by 
the eyes and ears of God are understood His omni- 
science, the hand His omnipotence, by the 
mouth of God His immediate communication with 
man, or inspiration {e,g, Nu 12”). The finger of 
GkkL in Ex 8^” is rendered ' tliis is a plague from 
before Jahweh.’ Peculiar to the Torgums is the 
use of the Memra {q,v,), the executive word of 
God. The existence of this intermediate being 
was deduced from passages like Ps 33”, Is 65^”**. 
Although not re^raed as an emanation of the 
Deity, like Philas Logos, the Memra was con- 
ceive as apart from God ; and to it, and not to 
God, all anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms 
were ascribed. 

Turning to the Rabbinic literature, we find that 
anthropomorphisms were removed in several ways, 
(a) The particle ‘as it were,’ or ’as 

thongh it were possible,* was placed before an- 
thropomorphio assertions. (6) Buoh appearances 
and actions as seemed inconsistent with an absolute 
Deity were attributed to intermediate beings and 
to angels, (e) Convenient explanations got rid of 
many anthropomorphisms. Thns ‘ a jealoos God ’ 
(Ex is explains in the MeckUta as ' the God 
who ntles over jealousy.’ The same Midiash com- 
ments on Ex 12” ; 

‘ It not tvorythins roretltd btfOro HImt Why thm dott Ho 
my, ** Whon 1 ohiiarteo tho Mood **? Ant. *< At o rownrd tor 
extcuUng My command I will rovttl myttlf and prottcl 
thtm.-" 

In the same section it is asserted that anthroim- 
morphisms are used ^ 

ear/ t.e. to assist a pmm’a Mroeption. R. Judah 
said : ‘ Bold, indeed, were the Prophets to liken 
the Creator to the creature ’ {Oen, ic. 27^ ; see also 
Pesi^a, 866). Another Rabbi went so far as to 
deny that the Shekhinah ever descended on earth, 
or tnat Moses or Elijah ever went np to heaven 
{Suk, 6 ; MechUta Jethro, 4). 

When we turn to the Rabbinic writings from 
about the 3rd cent. A.D. onwards, however, we meet 
with gross anthropomoTphisms. There is no special 
event in Jewish history to which we should ascribe 
the reaction. No doubt Essenism, the fertile 
imagination of Alexandrionisin, the oessation of 
the sacrificial cult, the rise and progress of Chris- 
tianity, with its offshoots of speculative Gnostics, 
directly and indirectly influenced the Rabbis in 
favour of mysticism. But the reactiem was rather 
the mdual outcome of lepdism, aooording to 
which Israel's sole mission in the world was to 
keep the Divine Law. Israel's election was never 
lost sight of since the Exile, and ultimately de- 
veloped a Judoized conception of God. The 
Halakha laid the foundation, and the superstruc- 
ture was raised 1^ the Haggada. The latter, 
originally with a few traditions in stock more or 
loss based on facts or ouriottsly deduced from them, 
might have been a good handmaid of homiletics, 
but in time it mounted the heights of imagination 
and spake of everything. It not only wrote human 
history as it ought or ought not to have happened, 
but explored tho seven heavens and revomed the 
Deity. 

Pottliw togsilisr the psengsi from tho Tolmud sod W- 
fMhim, wo Snd la plain proioThot on tho hishoot boom !■ tho 
tbrono of Glory, on tho book of whloh li ongrovod the Imoim 
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of Jooob (Tarir. Jon. On 281*)^ Metafron to olow to the Deitj. 
Abith din, a oonsoltatlve body, antota God in goverament 
f Jenia. itor. lx. A> Satan aocuMi Israel, and Michael 11100000 
Dim by rooounting their merits (Ex. E. 18). On Ood'a aeal to 
engfared riDN, * truth,' the lint, middle, and last letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, indicating that He wae, to, and to to be 
{Shab. 64 ; OianC. R.}. In the heavenly Jerusalem there to an 
altar on which Michael offers up the souls of the righteous 
(|lap. 18X Behind the throne stands Bandalphon. whose height 
to a distance of a walk of 600 years, and who binds chaplets for 
the Deity (ib. 18X Ood to occupied vrith studying the 84 books 
of the Bible by day, and the six s«tfdrlfn of the Mtahna by night 
(Twrg. Cant, v. 10). There are sohoda in heaven after the 
Babbinio model, where llabbto In their order discuss the 
Hatokha, and Ood studies with them (Bab. Meo. 801 Every 
day He promulgates a new Halakha (6sn. R. He wears 
phylacteries (Her. 0), of which Moses saw the knot (C6. 71 At 
the Exoflus from l^ypt every servant girl saw (Sod bodily and 
could point Him out with her Anger, when Ood descended on 
Sinai, He was wrapped in the &bbinio piUlUh (R. Hath, 171 
He has His own synagogue. He prays to Himself that Hb 
mercy should overcome His wrath (Bsr. 7). He weeps ddly 
over Jerusalem (60). The last three hours m the day He sports 
with Leviathan CA6. sera, 8). 


A more lildeous form of anthropomorphifim meets 
U8 in the period of the Gcumim (7th-10th cent.). 
The BuccesB of Muhanimailainnm, with its dU- 
astrouH effect on the Eastern Jews, revived Mes- 
sianic hopes. Several false Messiahs appeared. 
Old traditions about the nature of the Messiah 
were searched out. Mysticism, which hitherto 
Inrked only in dark comers, crawled to the light. 
The study of the Talmud was neglected in favour 
of this new theosophy. The experts were called 
ha Mi 'iwdndtht * men of faith,’ who by means of 
charms and the recitation of senseless formnim 
worked miracles, healed the sick, assuaged the 
raging sea, and revealed the secrets of the Deity. 
The most monstrous book of this period was the 
Shi' ur ]f.oma, * Estimation of the Height,* of which 
we possess only two framents— a (preater one in 
the book of MazUl, ana a lesser in the Alpha- 
bet of K. * AViba. In it the Deity is described as a 
huge being in human shape and out of all pro- 
portion. The measurement of each member, such 
as the neck, the beard, the right and left eyes, the 
npjier and lower lips, the ankles, etc., is given in 
parasangs. 

Only * thoie psnmngs sn not like oun, for s hesvenly psrs- 
MUig meamirei s million cubit*, ^nch cubit four ipsiui, and each 
apan reaches from one end of the world to the other.' * And,* 
•ajw the book of Hazitl, 'blessed is he who knows these 
measurements, for he has a share in the world to come.' 

The Karaites were the first to ridicule theiSA»*iir 
J^rnna, The most learned orthodox Jews also, 
among whom were the Gaonim Saadya, Sherira, 
and Hai, vigorously opiKised mystic anthropomor- 
phism. But Maimunides gave the most effectual 
olow. In his More Nebuchim he asserts in philo- 
sophic language the spiritiiality of God, and 
explains the Biblical anthropomorphisms as figura- 
tive terms. 


2, The names of God. — Evidence of a transition 
U} a new conception of God after the Exile is found 
in the manner in which God is spoken of. (1) The 
covenant name Jahweh, originally a proper name 
necessary in polytheistic and henothcistic periods 
to distinguish Him from other gods, gradually 
vanished from the consciousness of the people as 
a personal name of the Deity, until, at the time 
of the Christian era (and probably considerably 
earlier) it was entirely forgotten. Oen, B, 33 
states that, whenever Jahweh is used, it signifies 
God in His attribute of mercy, while Slokim 
stands for His attribute of judgment (see also 
Ex, R. 3). To guard against an ureverent use of 
the sacred name the laity ceased to pronounce it. 
Only the priests at the iMmedictioii, and, after the 
death of Simon the Just, only the high priest, and 
he with bated breath, so as to render it inaudible 
even to his colleagnes, pronounced the * unutter- 
able* name. The correct pronunciation of the 
name was delivered only to tlie pious and humble 
71a). According to Philo (Vita Moe. iii. 14), 


it was breathed by holy lips into holy ears in a 
holy place.* The omel death which R. Qanina b. 
Te^ion suffered in the Hadrian persecution was 
accounted for as a punishment for pronouncing 
the name (Ab, tara, 18a). A «u*8 (Jb'nut), or suf 
stituted word, was used, the oldest of which was 
probably of^p, *the name.* The Samaritans still 
use NDt^ except when, in taking an oath, they pro- 
nounce the tetragrammaton Yawe. The name is 
sometimes spoken of as "im'Du ad {Sanh. 60), ‘ the 
distingnishea or proper name,’ and more frequently 
fi-nson ad, * the name pronounced’ (in the Temple). 
It is also called 'remembrance,* 'mention* 

{Cant, B, ii. 4); 'the name of four letters* {fid, 
71); 'the great name* {Onk, Targ,); 'the great 
and precious name* (Jems. Targ ,) ; ' the great and 
holy name* {Targ. on Ps 47^); in post-Talmudic 
writings 'the name’ n*nn; and in the medimval 
philosophers we find oxyn os^n, 'the proper, tlie 
great, the wonderful, the hidden, the excellent 
name, the written-but-not-read name.* In the 
later Halakha all the names of God are styled 
nhDfi. But the usual substitute is Adonai (the 
plural form of Adon), ')i|t, the pointing of which 
IS supplied to the tetragrammaton as a nwmoria 
techntca {fid, 71). The LXX renders Jahweh by 
6 Kdfnat, or the anarthrens Kiiptot. This, without a 
proper name to follow, must have lieen the origin 
of the charge of ddebriit laid to the Jews of the 
Diaspora. 

Aaonai came to be styled the chief of the 
kinuim, and was invested with an awe similar 
almost to the name Jahtoeh, 'Abraham called 
God Adon* {Ber. 7), and taught Him as such to 
mankind (So(, 10). 

The name El Elgon or Ely on, 'Most High,* 
orminally with a relative meaning, used in the 
OT by non -Jews, and in the I’salms absolutely of 
Jahweh, came into more frequent use after the 
Exile (G. Dalman, DU Worte Jem, Leipzig, 1898, 
p. 162). H. J. Boltzmann sees in the revival of 
this name a transition to an abstract conception of 
the Deity {Lehrb. der neutest. Theol,, Tubingen, 
1896-97, 1 . 49). The official title of the Hasmoniean 
princes seems to have been 'high priests of £1 
Elyon.* Booh. Uaeh, 186 records that, after the 
victory of the Maccabesans, it was ordained tliat 
in dates of documents the name El Elyon should 
be added after the reigning high priest's name. 
The practice did not please the wise men, because 
of the irreverence to the Divine name when tlie 
documents are rendered useless and thrown away. 
It was accordingly abolished, and the day and its 
anniversary were observed as a festival. El Elyon, 
though occurring in the liturgy {e,g. first petition 
of the *Amida), is seldom met with in the Talmudic 
literature. 

Analogous to this conception of God as having 
His residence in the most elevated spot of the 
universe is 'Heaven* (dtdi^). That this term 
frequently stands for 'God* in the Talmudic 
literature, hut never in the liturgies, indicates 
that it was a popular appellation Sorrowed from 
surrounding phraseolo^. Ahura Mazda was the 
ancient god of the vault of heaven. Bel-^STAomin, 
* the Bel of Heaven,* was worshipped throughout 
Syria, like Ze6t ObpArwt and Caelus in the itoman 
lunpire. 

Tlie Divine Majesty, conceived as located in a 
special region in the heavens, was called a^pp, ' the 
place * {e.g, rwj?a n’.i* oiporr, • God help him * [Nidd.. 
496] ; Dhppn < blessed he God ’ [* Ao. sara, 40, and 

in the liturgies] ; cf. response in the nfina, ' Blessed 
be Jahweh from His place,* Ezk 3*”). From 
Palestinian usage and not uies nena, Philo took 
his r4rof, although Philo's idea made its way back 

> Jossphas Rlnsdy nuikts s mysterj of the totngimnmiotOF 
{AnU II. xli. 4). 
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into the Talmndio literature, e.ff, ‘Why do they 
call the Holy One, blessed be He, ohpp?' Because 
He is the tdace for the world, and not the world 
His place (Pesif:, E. 21). 

The usual expression by which God is spoken of 
^lemd^;^0?e** doxologioal Edition, 

(2) God 09 The practice of uttering a ' 

benediction on various occasions is probably in ! 
imitation of Zoroastrianism. Copies of these l^e- j 
dictions were current in the Tanaitic period {Shab, ! 
1166). Their composition and institution are j 
trac^ back to the * Men of the Great Synagogue’ 
{Ber, 83). Every such benediction is invalid unless 
it contains and ».s. the name of God and 
acknowledgment of His Sovereignty.^ Likewise 
the response of the laity in the temple when the 
high priest uttered tne tetramrammaton was, 

' BlessM be the name of the Glory of His King- 
dom.’ It is also the response after the Sh*md, As 
Kin^ God is repeatedly confessed and invoked in 
the ^ayer-book. The phraseology is borrowed 
from the OT, but the model is not the Hebrew 
king, to whom the humblest of subjects can have 
access, but, as Holtsmann insists {N7'ZO 364), the 
Persian monarch. The ’Great King’ lives in 
solemn seclusion from his subjects. Only the 
favoured few may see his face. Access to him 
without his grace is punished with death. Officials 
execute his will. Often he is not the author of 
his edicts, but government is carried on by his 
consent before him rather than through him. 
Books of remembrance are kept. Analogous to 
this is the Jewish conception of the court of 
heaven. God is transcendent. No one has seen 
His face at any time. * To Moses He only showed 
the knot of His phylacteries (resting on His back)’ 
{Ber, 7a). He is surrounded by angelic hosts in 
military array, who execute His will. Around 
His immediate presence are the Princes of the 
Countenance, of whom Suriel is one {Ber. 51) ; and 
so is Motatron {Sank. 38). The latter is also called 
the IMnce of the World {Yeb. 106 ; j^af. 60a), and 
enters the deeds of men in a book {ting. 15). The 
seventy nations have each a representative in the 
court of heaven, of whom the greatest is Michael 
{Yom. 36). The forces of Nature are presided over 
by viceroys. Rahab is the I^nce of tne Sea {Baba 
bathrOt 74), Yurkami the Prince of Hail (P«. 118), 
Dumah the angel of Spirits {Baba bathra^ 04), 
and Lailah the angel of conception {Nid. 15). The 
angels intercede for men ; and, as they know only 
H^irew, prayers should not be said m Aramaic. 
Sandalphon presents the petitions to God {Bag. 
13). luijah 18 a kind of Mercury, making known 
God’s plans to the pious and sometimes solving 
their doubts {Ber. 3 ; Pee. 70). Ho travels from 
city ^ city {Baba ^mma, 60), is a frequent 
visitant among the Rabbis {Sank. 113), is familiarly 
known as ' that aged man ’ 6), and assumes 

various shapes in accordance with the commission 
with which he is entrusted {Ber. 6 ; 'Ab. sara, 77, 
etc.). God’s statute book is the Law, which 
existed before creation, according to which He 
oreated, governs, and finally will judge the world. 
To keep this Law, and to sacrifice to Him at 
Jerusalem, God chose to Himself tlie Jewish race. 
Hence a right standing before God is procured by 
adherence to the Law. Judaism is not a faith but 
a imtem of observance, the obedience of a slave 
to his master. The very word in late Hebrew for 
’ religion,’ (occurring only in Esther), is borrowed 
from Old Persian and simines ' law ’ {Oxf. Heb. Lex, 
S.U.). Forensio knowledge itself is a piece of piety. 
The op9 i*P7a, or he who understands how to apply 
to sad fnlnl tke Law under all droumstances, is 

1 The tonnids Is, sii thou, Jsliwsh our God, King of 

ths nnivsns. who,* ste. 


accounted of higher merit than even an illiterate 
high priest. It was a saying of the ’gentle’ 
Hillel : ’An empty-headed man cannot be a sin- 
fearing man, nor can an ignorant person be pious’ 
\Pirlye Aboth^ ii. 6). 

(3) God 09 * /VifAsr. Sometimes the epithet 
’Father’ precedes the word ’King,’ as in the 
*Abinu Maikenu, four verses of which were known 
wd used liy Rabbi ' Akiba, or in a parallelism, os 
in the sixth petition of the 'AnUda : * Forgive ns, 
O onr Father, for wo have sinned ; pardon us, O 
our King, for wo have transgressed.* ’ Our Father, 
who art in Heaven,* is frequently used in the 
Mishna (Foma, viii. 9; Sola, ix. 15), and in the 
Liturgy. The appellation, however, signifies noth- 
ing more than that Israel is God’s pruiHsrty. 

*^o s deeper penetration into the eeeence of Qod as Love It 
never led in Jewieh theolofry * (F. Weber, Jiiditehs ThMiogit*, 
Leipsiflr. 1807, p. 1641 * The addreM of God ae Father iplves one 
the Impreenion of a loet word In a etrange world. The manner 
in which Jesus Imparted Intensity and depth to the eidritual 
life from the faith in a Fath«r>God, euch as In the Parable ol 
the Prodigal Hon, or when speaking of the birde under heaven, 
is peculiar to Him ' (W. Jlousist, Silig. du Jitdtnlumt, Berlin, 
1006, p. 4341 

(4) God 09 ‘ Crtator* — ^To the contact of Judaism 

with Mazdaism under Persian rule is probably due 
the institution of the KJfsr, in which universal 
creation is ascribed to God, with which the second 
part or morning prayer proper commences. Its 
ori{nnal form oonsistea probably of Is in which 

God is st^ded ’Fortner,’ ‘Creator,’ ‘Maker.’ A 
later epithet, savouring of polemics against Gnosti- 
cism, IS ‘ He-who-spake-and-the-world-came-into- 
being.’ It occurs m Siphre on Dt 11** ‘Wilt 
thou know Him who, etc., study the Haggada’ ; 
and freipiently in the Talmud, and is the invoca- 
tion in the collect of the first half of morning 
prayer. In the various phenomena of Nature the 
Jew saw the (derations of the Creator and the 

King of the Universe,’ and uttered a blessing. 
Not only Is there an elaborate grace after eadi 
substantial meal, but diflerent blessings (many of 
which are referred to in the Mishna as known) on 
every oonceivable occasion, such as at the par- 
taking of wine, of water, of fruit ; at the scent of 
spicses, of fruit trees, of precious ointment; in a 
storm ; at the siglit of lightning, of the rainbow, 
of the sea, of spring-buos, of a king, of a wise 
man, of a monstrosity. 

Fine, indeed, are tne very few sentiments of the 
Rabbis on Divine immanence. 

B. Banins said : ' Bometimaa the UnIvane and tha fullneas 
theroof oannot contain the gloiv of His Deity, and aomatimas 
Ha oonvaraea with man through the hair of his head* (Gan. 
Ji. 4X To B. Tool Is attributsd a dispute with a lady who was 
a serpent'-w'orohipper. When aha maintained that her god wea 
tha greater becansa Mosaa at the sight of Uio burning bush hid 
his moe (Bx 8*) but from ths ssrpant hs fled (^), the Babbf 
replied that In two or three straa ha could eeoape from the 
■erpent, but from God nowhere (.Sam. ML til * Aa no one know! 
where the aoul Is situated In the human body, ao no oraature 
knowe the exact plaoe of the H^ One, blamed be lie ; not even 
the Holy naeste who oany the Tnrooe of glory know It * (Jf4dr. 
Shoehar fob, 106). 

(5) Peculiar to post-Biblical addresses to God 
is a lenythy enumoration of Hio atiribuieo. Yet 
B, Hanma silenced a reader for saying ‘ O God, 
the Great, the Strong, the Awful, the Mighty, the 
Powerful, the Bold,’ it being as derogatoiy to the 
Deity as praising a millionaire for possessing only 
a hundred thousand (JIfeg. 2fia.). 

The tendency was to avoid the nse of the name 
of God altogether. Already the Book of Esther, 
which records a providential deliverance of the 
chosen raoo, does not contain it, but only once 
alludes to it (4*^). A similar reserve is observed 
in the first Book of Maccabees, where ‘ Heaven,’ 
rarely ’Lord,* is snbstimted for ‘God.* This is 
the more remarkable in a book of Sadducean 
authorship (Holtsmann, 863). In the Rabbinic 
literature the usual surrogates are one of tlie 
above-mentioned epithets or an attrilmte. Some* 
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timei the third penon plural is nsed, * Who- 
loeYer has pity on mankind, thty show pity on him 
from heaven ’ {Shab» 151a). 

Of the nse of a Divine name in exclamations we 
know of only one instance in the Talmud : * Lord 
of Abraham ! ’ {Keth. 1). 

3. The soli^ of God.— A God who is Creator 
and absolute Monarch of the nniverse can have 
no rival. Jewish monotheism, therefore, denotes 
belief in the existence of one God. and connotes 
denial of Divine attributes to any other being. 
This the Jew has confessed by creed and conduct 
since post- exilic times ; the former by the double, 
daily recitation of the Sh*ma\ Dt 6* * Hear. O 
Israel, Jahweh our God is One Jahweh’; the 
latter by rmiudiation of the remotest approach to 
idolatrv. It is. however, incorrect to speak of 
* faith ^ in Judaism, which is a religion of mere 
observance. The Hebrew pan does not signify 
an active principle, but is only an expression 
for strong confidence in God*s help, a reliance 
on His faithfulness. His willingness to answer 
prayer, and the like (see art. * Faith,’ in HDB and 
ISBh), Sirach still uses wlarif in this sense (2^^ 11*^ 
4(H*). It was applied also as trust in the saving 
^wer of the Divine precepts (Ps 110**; cf. Dn 

'^he persecution of Judaism under Antiochus 
Epiphanes produced martyrs and confessors of 
faith. niVMi came to stand for ‘ knowledge of 
Jahweh’ and trust in Him, based not only on 
Israers election, but also on individual conviction. 
To become a believer meant to be converted to a 
form of religion (Jth 14^). To be a believer in- 
volved adherence to the essentials of tliat religion 
and steadfastness under persecution (Enoch fit* 
63***. He 11). It is possible that in this period 
was institute the morning and evening recitation 
of the Sh*ma" as a confession of faitn. That it 
was so used in early pre-Christian times is attested 
by Josephus {Ant. iv. viii. 13). to whom the prac- 
tice seemed so ancient that he ascribed it to Moses. 
It formed part of the Temple liturgy {Tam, v. i.). 
In the Mishiia and the early Midrashim the 
recitation of the Sh*ma' is styled * taking upon 
oneself the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven’ 
(D'OB^ maSo nSap). 

* A tnvttller who recites the Bhma' wmlking must halt when 
he takes upon himself the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Whioh is the Kingdom of Hwvent The Lora our Gkxl is one 
Lord ' (/9suf. Rab. 

Women, slaves, and children ore exempt from 
reciting it {Btr, iii. 3), which indicates its nse os 
a confession of faith such as an adult and a re- 
sponsible member of the race could make. It is 
not surprising that the Habbis made much of the 
Sh*ma\ Minute directions are given about the 
time, the posture, and manner of its recitation. 
It must be read with the utmost exactness. A 
slight pause must be mode between words sepa- 
rated by ditUigraphical letters, such as laaV ^aa. 
The first verse is reofl louder and with greater 
emphasis on the last word, inic, and with * inten- 
tion * that God is ruling above, ^low, and in all 
the four comers of heaven. Ueuoe the Sh^ma* is 


5A«ma‘ arms one with s two-edged eword sgsinst demons 
(Rer, 6k In sudden fear of an apparition. 1 m him ear the 
Shmia (M€g. 8). It Is iuBoribed on the door-post of every 


habitable room and saluted reverently. It forme one of the 
texts encaeed in the phylacteriee. It ie the first eplritual 
leuoo a Jewish child should be taught (Suk* 42) and the last 


words uttered bv, or breathed Into the ear of, the dying. 
R. Akiba, expiring under torture, breathed his last whUs 
accentuating the word one {Ber, 01). Many a time has it 
sounded from amidst the burning eroeses of an atefo da/i. 

To the mystics the confession of the Divine 
Unity in the Sh*ma' was fraught with meaning. 

To quote one Instanoe from Almdaraham (e. 1850X n com- 
mentator on the liturgies, pov is an aorostlo for : QVib wri 
09 * 1 % ‘Lift up your qyss to hsavsn.* Wbsnt lirub n*inri 
n*a*iy. * Morning, evening, and vesper.’ To whomt To nd 
p*Sy, ’ The Almighty, the Most High King.* Doing so ons takss 
upon hlmsslf D*Ori Siy. ' The yoke of the Kingdom of 
heaven.* 

The Divine Unity insisted on in the ShHnei is 
re-echoed throughout the Jewish liturgy. Every 
office ends with the'Afsnn, which is a repudiation 
of iilolatry and an acknuwledfi^ent of the Divine 


of Iilolatry and an acknowledgment 01 the Divine 
Unity and Sovereignty. 

The prayer Is ascribed by Zuns to Bab (e. 2S(h against 
Mendelssohn, who places Its origin at a much earlier date. Its 
triple dally recitation dates from the Middle Ages. Whether it 
wee intended to be used ae a protest against Christianity or not 
(see JE, art. *'AlettU*), it Is less damnatory than the prayer 
against the Minim composed by Saninel tbs Wool-merchant 
(see Sebiirer, ii, 40Sk The Min Is distinguished from a 
Oeiitile and Samaritan. He quotes Scrlpturs, but believes in a 
plurality In the Godhead. lie Is, therefore, originally a Jew, 
and cait be no one else but a Hebrew Christian. M. FriedlAnder, 
in his Kelig, Betetgunffm (liarlin, 1905), has failed to convince 
any one that the Miintm did not include Hebrew Ohrlstiane. 
The petition is for their utter destruction (fortext of the *Atnida, 
see baluian, WorU Jstu, 200-804). Simeon b. Vochai, also a 
disciple of Gamaliel 11 . and contemporarv of Samuel the Wool- 
lueronant, says : * Whosoever couples with the name of God any 
other thing is exterminated from the world * {Sanh. 68X The 
point at lesue between the Rabbis and ths Minhn was the Divins 
unity (ses Weber‘S, 152 f. ; and J. Bergmann, Apolsyeftk, 
Berlin, 1006, p. 81ft.). 

The spread of Greek philosophy, through Arabie 
culture, in the Middle Ages encouraged many 
Rabbis to devote themselves to the new leaniing. 
Foremost among them was the Gaon Saadya (892- 
942). In his book, better known by the Meorew 
title, Emunoth W'dtoth^ he proves the Divine 
Unity. In ii. 5 he attacks the doctrine of the 
Trinity, addressing himself not to the vulgar, but 
to those whose faith is supported by speculative 
knowledge. He was followed by other Rabbis, 
who were influenced by Aristotelian philosophy 
and wrote philosophiciu treatises on traditional 
monotlieism. such as Babya (1270-1340) in his 
Chobath Ha-Vbahoth^ ch. vii., Chasdai Crescas 
(1340-1410) in his Or YaEweh, Joseph Albo (1380- 
1444) in "JUparim^ the Great Maimonides both in 
liis Yad ( Vesode JJa-tarah^ L 6. 7) and in the Morth, 
But, whatever tlie value of their labours, they had 
not materially altered the Rabbinico-litnrgicai con- 
ception of God. Maimonides, in imitation of Mu- 
hammadan and Christian confessions, formulated 
a Creed in his oommenta^ on the Mishna. It., 
consists of thirteen essentialB of the faith, each 
ooinmoncing *1 believe with perfect faith.’ The 
second asserts that "the Creator, blessed be His 
name, is a unity ’ (re;, «o/im), and that ' there is no 
unity (mn*ci;) in any manner like unto His,* ete. 


reign.’ The omission of the * intention ’ would 
frustrate the process and reiiuire a repetition of 
the Shfma' . After the tirst verse the gloria is 
said 9otto voce : * Blessed l»e the name of the gloiy 
of his kingdom for ever and ever.’ 

* Ths Oshsnns will be cooled for him who recites the Shmta* 
osrefully * {Err, 16). * Greater la he who reoltes the Shnna" in 


10k * He is worthy that Shekhina should rest oti him * {ib. 67), 
MM * Is sura of a share In the world to come ' {Shab, 110). It le 
accepted by God in the place of the daily sacrifice {Siphrt on 
Ot (Pk 7^ omission of the Ten Commandments from the 
dally litoigy Is ingeniously explained by R. Simeon on the 
ground that they are not needed because they are oontalifid 
In the SkMoa* (Jsrus. Btr, 1). A further recitation of ene 




and, although it is printed in some prayer-books, it 
is never recited pUDlicly. But it was versified la 
the Yigdal and the Adon 'Olam^ with which the 
introductory part of morning prayer begins. The 
two poems are also read m the deatn-ohamber 
before life is extinct. 

As a system of obaervanees restrioted to a race. 


uwittioiu uviuauiuou ui ovvi^jr ukiuiimia n 

of its faith not so muoh in words as in oonduct, 
oonsisting In conforming to the requirements of 
that system positively and negatively- The former 
was mled KidduBk ha^hom^ ’the hallowing uf 
Ckkl’a name ’ ; the latter, the avoidanoe of JpUul 
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ka^Shem, * profanation of Gk)d'a name.* God*a 
name ia hallowed when Hia dieot keep Hia pre- 
oepta, Ko diatinobion, however, ia macm between 
moral and ceremonial preoepta. The prayer in the 
Kaddiaht which mna, 

*Ma^a«d and hallowad ba tlia Gnat Kama In tin world. 
whlA Ho haa oroatod aooording to Hia Will, and may Bo 
•atabliabHlaKinadcnii.*otc.. 

would imply wat it ia a pr^er for the converaion 
of the world to legaliam. To hallow Gtod’a Name 
atood for keeping any commandment in Uie face 
of oppoaition (aee, e.g.. Bar, 20, and Raahi). To 
tranagreaa the Law, however, when under oompui- 
aion, waa oonaidered permiaaible except in the oaae 
of idolat^, murder, and inoeat {Sank. 74). JETuf- 
duah ha-sham came to atand for oonfeaaing Judmm 
^ martyrdom. The negatiye aide of thu precept 
ia JffUltu ha-Sham. The name of God ia profaned 
or blaaphemed among the Gentilea when the Jew 
exhibita in conduct a lower atandard of morality 
than what the Law preacribea, or does or omita to 
obaenre anything that will bring Judaism into ill 
repute. But the act must be a public one. 

‘ Wban one p«rc«iTM that his evil puiion hM the batter of 
him, let him go when he le unknown, dirgnin himnlf, and do 
what hie heart deelroe rather than profane the Name of God In 
publlo* (gtd. 40>. * Whoeoever hae no regard to the honour of 
nie Oreator^it wen better for him not to have oome into the 
world ' On the other hand, U. Jochanan b. Berokah aaid : 

' Whoeoever profanes the Name of God In secnt will suffer the 
penalty for it In public* (db. iv. 5% 

Thus the central {xiint of Judaism waa Law. A 
knowledge of God and keening commandments 
were convertible terms. Kaobinic legaliam was 
finally codified in the Ponderous are the 

commentaries and super-commentaries of the Rab- 
bis on that code, to carry out which involved utter 
dissociation from non -Jewish elements. Thia 
isolation rather than his faith was the exciting 
cause of many a persecution of the Jew. Heinrich 
Heine well said that Judaism was not a relimon 
but a misfortune. The emancipation of the Jews 
in many lands waa also an incentive to them to 
have access to the fund of historical and philo- 
aophical knowledge accumulated by Christians 
through centuries. But the new status and new 
learning produced a rocking and upheaval in the 
Jewish camp. On the one hand, Rabbiniam ia fast 
dying out. The misanthrojiic code of the T^urtm 
cannot be carried out by citizens of enlightened 
countries. On the other hand, no other system 
can save Judaism from dissolution. 

LmsATURa— Alt. * God,* In HDB, Hemburger, and 

JE, and literature given there; also S. Bemfeld, Da*iUh 
Elohim, Waieaw, IWl ; N. RrochmaL Jf ore Nabuehe lla-iman, 
Wanaw, 1S94 ; Moirle Joeeph, Judaiam at Oread and Lift, 
London, 1910, pp. 40-71. A. E, SUFFBIN. 

GOD (Mualim).— z. The name for *God' in 
common use amongst Muhammadans is AUdh^ a 
word which, accordinfc to their theologians, de- 
notes a * Being who exists necessarily by Himself, 
comprising all the attributes of perfection * (cf., 
furtner, * Arabian, pre-lsl&mio * section of this art.). 
Another Qur*&nio word is ar-Babb, * the Lord.* 
There are idso maokj names which express the 
various attributes of God. These are called the 
AamA* , names of qualities in contradistinc- 

tion to the lam adh-dhdt (All&h), the name of the 
essence of God. 

It is said that, when Muhammad and his 
Companions addressed God as ar-J2^vAmtfn, *the 
Merwnl,* Abfi Jahl said : ' Muhammad and his 
Companions bid us worship one God, why, then, 
do tney call upon another God?’ On this the 
following verse was revealed: *Most excellent 
titles hath God ; by these call upon Him^ and 
stand aloof from those who pervert His titles’ 
(Qnr. vii 179). Those who perverted His titles 
were the pagan Arabs who were alleged to derive 
the names of thdr idols from names of God, as 


etl-lM from AU&ht oI-UmeA from of-Asis, *the 
Mighty ’ (cf. Qur. liii. 19), which is now considered 
a grievous sin, and even infidelity* 

In s much earlier Bum aim, In n vsiw whioh emphsiimi the 
unity of God, theee nomei ore referred to, oi If to Show that 
their exletenoe did not impair the Idea of unity : * There Is no 
God but He: Hie ore the excellent titiee jAmd al-buendj* 
(zx. 7). Again, a tradition recorded 1^ Aba uurmira states that 
Muhoininad said : * Verily there ore ninety-nine names of God, 
and whoeoever recites them shall entsr Pendiee.' Theee names 
all exprees eome quality of God, and ore such os ar-BahaOn, 
*the HercUor; al-AAdNo, *the Creator oLBdRm, *the 
Olement*; aLJalU, * the Majestic ' ; af-ffddC, *the Guide,* etc. 
(see full list In Hughoe* DJ, p. 141>. The reason given tor this 
large number Is that God may always be oddreeeed by a name 
suited to the need of His petitioner. Thus, If a man oonfssses 
Mn. he calls on God os of-GAa/itr, • the Forgiving,* or af • 
TawoOh, ■ the Acceptor of repentance* ; Is he in need of bodily 
Bueteiianoe. he prays to ar-ltand^, *the Provider*; is he In 
doubt os to a course of action, he addressee God os or-HoeAld, 

' the Director,* etc. To oeeiet In the repetition of these names, 
a rosary of one hundred beads Is used. The Wahh&bites, how- 
ever, use their fingers, believing that to have been the eustom 
of Muhammad. The name AUdh Is recited lint or lost to moke 
up the hundred. 

All Muhammadans agree that such names as 
* the living,’ ' the Wise,' * the Poweiful,’ can be 
applied to God, but they must be tauqifi, i.e. 
authorized in some revelation — Qur'ftn or tradi- 
tion ; s.g. God can be called auh-SJMl, * the 
Healer,’ but He cannot be called a^-J'aJnb, *tlie 
Phyidcian,* because that word is not applied to 
Him either in the Qur'&n or by Muhammad. Some 
authorities are less strict and say that, though the 
exact word may not have been so applied, yet, if 
an attribute of the Deity has been praised, an 
adjective expressive of that attribute can be used ; 
but, if names not so given are used of Him, such 
use must be looked upon as expressive only of His 
attributes and not of His nature. Such a term is 
Mumbbib al-aahAb, ’ the Causer of eausea* To the 
Persian word KhudA objection also has been taken ; 
but, as it means * one who exists in himself,* it is 
eouivalent to the Arabic title Wd^ib al-imc;G<f, * one 
wiio has necessary existence,* and, therefore, may 
be used. Of names taken from a lanraage of the 
infidels, such as * (jk>d,’ * Dieu,* * Gott,^the general 
opinion u that they ought not to be used at all. 

Among the many names of God is the lam ad- 
A'fam, ’the exaltM name.’ According to one 
tradition, it occurs in Qur. ii. 158 and iii. 1. The 
names there are ar-JlahmAn, ’the Merciful,* ad- 
QaiyAm, ’the Self-subsistent,* and ad-^aiy^ ’the 
Living * ; but, according to 'A'isha, the lam ad- 
A*fam is known only to prophets and saints. As 
it is believed that those who call upon Gkid by this 
name will obtain all they desire, l^fifls and der- 
vishes profess to spend much time in the search for 
it, and, when they claim to have found it, they 
gra great influence over the common people. The 
desire to attain this knowledge has bera a powerful 
incentive to enter on the long novitiate and dis- 
cipline of the Dervish Orders. 

2 . The doctrine of God may be considered witli 
reference to Uis essence. His attributes, and His 
works. 

(a) Muhammad laid great stress on the Divine 
unity. His creed, 'There is no god but God,' 
contains the negation of false gods and the affirma- 
tion of the unity of the one true God. The princi- 
pal passages in the Qur’&n referring to this are : 

*Bay; **HsisOod alons ; God ths stemsn Hs bsgsttethiiot. 
and Hs Is not begottsn ; And thsrs is none Uks unto Him**' 
(oxlL 1-4). ‘Truly your God Is but ons ; Lord of ths hsavsns 
aiidolGissarth*(xxxvil. 4f.)L * God, tbsrs is no God but Hs ; 
most sxosUent His titles * (xx. 7), * This is God your Lord ; tbsrs 
Is no God but Hs, ths Orsotor of all things ; thsrstots, wonhin 
Him slons* (vl. 10^ In a Medina Sura, a verse whioh » 
probably Msoaon oocurs: *Tour God is one God : thsrs Is no 
QM but Hs, ths Oomps^onats, ths Msrolful ' fii. 168). In the 
soma BOra (il. 866) wo have ons of ths most beautiful pasascss 
In the Gnr*£^ ths * verse of ths throne* : *God. thsrs is no God 
but Hs. ths living, ths Btsmol ; nor slumber sslMth Him, nor 
sleep ; His, whateoever Is in the heavens end whatsoever Is in 
ths earth, who is hs that oan intsrosds with Him IhM by His 

ownpsmdasiont He knoweth what hath been before them and 
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whAt thAl! bfl After them ; yet nought of Hie knowledge ehAll 
they graap, eave whet He willetli. Hie throne reacheth over 
the heavena and the earth, and the upholdingof both burdeneth 
Him not ; and He la the High, the Great.* * There la no God but 
He, the IJvinff, the Merciful.' * There ia no Qod but He, the 
Mighty, the Wire ' (UL 1 and 4>. 

This strong conception of the nnity of God led 
Muhammad to denounce what he considered to be 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. At Medina, 
when all hope of winning the Christians to his 
side had passed away, he thus appealed to them : 

*0 ye people of the Book, overstep not bounds in your 
religion : and of Qod speak only truth. The Messiah, Jesus son 
of Mary, is only an apostle of God and His word, which He con- 
veyed into Mary ana a s|>frit proceeding from Him. Believe, 
therefore, in God and His apostles, and say not, **Thrso ** ; for- 
bear ; it will lie better for you. God ia only one God. FSr be 
It from Ilia glory that He should have a son 16S). 

In the last SAra revealed we read : * They surely are infidels 
who say, ** Qod is a third of three," for there is no God hut one 
God* fv. 77). ‘And when God shall say : **0 Jesus, son of 
Mary, hast thou said unto mankind, Take me and my mother ae 
two Gods beside God f " He shell say : ** Glory be unto Thee ; it 
la not for me to say that which I know to be not the truth ** ' 
(V. 116). 

Muhammad’s idea was that the Christian Trinity 
consisted of God, Mary, and Jesus. He oonsidered 
the Holy Spirit to be Gabriel, and, accordingly, 
not a person in the Trinity. 

From a Muslim philosophic point of view, as 
nothing exists without a cause, it must lie assumed 
that there is a Being, the first cause of all things, 
existing of necessity and self-sufficing. This Being 
must lie one, and one only. This umty, or tawhidf 
is said to be either itnwhtd ar-ruhUhvya or tawlAd 
al-*utilhlya. The former means that God creates 
and sustains all things, but belief in this does not 
necessarily make a man a believer ; belief in the 
latter does, lor he who accepts it worships the one 
God only. 

(ft) Muslim theologians divide their definitions 
of God under the seven attributes of Life 
Knowledge (ilm), Power, {qudra). Will (mlefti). 
Hearing {sam ' ), Seeing (fto^r), and Speech {kaUtm), 


form, colour, or parts. His existence has neither beginning uor 
end. He is not a body composed of substances or elements. Ha 
is not an aooldent inherent in a body or dwelling In a fdaoe. 

KwngiUdg9,'-^-QQA knows all things, whether in the present, 
past, or future, whether bidden or manifest, whether in heaven 
or on earth. He knows the thoughts of the heart of man, and 
the words which proceed from his mouth. He is free from 
forgetfulness, negligence, and error. His knowledge is eternal : 
it is not posterior to His essenos. 'Dost thou not see that God 
knoweth all things that are in the heavens and all that is on the 
earth ' (Ivlii. * With Him are the keys of the secret things ; 
none knoweth them but He : He knoweth whatever is on uis 
land and in the sea ; and no leaf faUeth but He knoweth it ; 
neither is there a grain in the darknew of the earth, nor athing 
green or sere, but it is noted in a distinct writing ' (vL 69). 

Poifier.— God is almighty. He can raise the dead, makestonas 
talk, trees soilk. annihilate the heavens and the earUi, and re- 
create them, nis power Is eternal a priori and a potUrtorL It 
le not posterior to tils essence. * Is Hs not powerful enough to 
quicken the dead?' O^kxv. 36). 'If God pleased, of their ears 
and of their eyes would He surely deprive them ' (11. 19 )l *God 
hath power over nil thlnn’ (lii. I 6 D). 

Wifi.— God can do what He wills, and whatever He wills 
comes to pM His will comprises eveiythlng poaslbls, whsther 
good or evil. He wills the faith of the hellsver and the unbellsf 
of the infidel. His will Is eternal, and is not posterior to His 
essenos. * God is worker of that He wllleth * (Ixxxv. Ifii ‘ God 
mlsleadeth whom He will, and whom He will He guldeth.' 
‘God doetb Hia pleasure* (xlv. 4, 32). ‘If God pleased, Ha 
would surely brine them, one and all, to guidance ' (vi. 36X 

Hsan'ng.—Goc! hears all sounds without an csr, for His sttrt- 
butasare not like those of a man. ‘ He truly heareUi and knoweth 
all things' (xliv. 5). 

Sising.— God seas all things, however small, yet Ha haa no 
l^a M man vision taketh Him in, but Ha takath in 

God speaks, but not with a tongue as man do. 
Speech, the word of God, is one ; but It has irarious modes, as 
oomroand, prohibition, promises, and threata. To some of Bis 
servants He spaake directly, as He did to Mnses on ths Moont 
and to Muhammad on the night of the Aacension to heaven. To 
others Ha apaaks by the instrumentality of Qabrisl. This is the 
way He speaks to the Prophets. Ths i^ir^tn is tbs spaaoh 
ikMm) of God, and Is therefore eternal. 

Thera is agreement as to the number of the 
attributes, but not as to their nature and the 


extent of the knowledge oonoemiug them to which 
men can attain. The differenoes with regard to 
the mode of their existence and operation may be 
brought under three heads : the ancient ffiffitite 
dootnne that the attributes are eternal and ol the 
essence of God, the Mu'tazilite theory that they 
are not eternal, and the Ash*arite dogma that they 
are eternal but distinct from His essence. The 
first four of the attributes are called * essential,' 
for without them the others could not exist. They 
can have no opposite in God. Thns, death, the 
opposite of life, cannot be predicated of God ; life 
in Him is on essential attribute. They ore also 
called ^fOt afft-fftuftiUiya, affirmative attributes, 
the privation of which would imply loss ; there ore 
also eu-saHnya, or privative attributes, such 
as that God has no form, no equal, is not limited 
by place, etc. Some difficulty has arisen over the 
expressions * sitting,' ‘rising,' ‘descending,’ and 
the references to face, hands, eyes, for, being con- 
nected with the idea of corporeal existence, these 
actions and references seem to imply imperfection 
and contradict the doctrine of removal (fansift). 
according to which, in virtue of His essence, God 
is not like the creatures He has made. The four 
leading theologians, Abtl ]^aiilfa, ash-Sh&fi*!, 
Abniad ibn Hanbal, and M&lik ibn Anas, taught 
that discussions on such subjects were u^awiul. 
They believed in the Qurifin and in tlie traditions 
regarding Muhammad, and accepted these without 
disputing on such abstract questions. 

Tiie Prophet hImMlf said : * TOink of Ood'e gifta not of 
Hie nature: certainly you have no power for that.' Ibn 

g aiibal eald : ‘ Whoaoever movee hie hand when he reada in 
le Qur*an (xxxvili. 76) the worde, **1 have created with my 
handa," ought to have hie hand out ott : and whoaoever etretohae 
forth hii finger In repeating the ssyii^ of Muhammad. "The 
heart of the believer le between two fuigen of the Merolful,*' 
deeervee to have hie fingere cut off * (aeb-Bhahimatkni'a MUat 
vm*n-IfihtU, Cureton'a m.. London, 1842, p. 76). The 00 m- 
mentaior at-Tirmldhi eald concerning the etatement that 
God had deeoended to the lowest of the eeven heavene: ‘The 
deacent le intelligible ; the manner of It la unknown ; the 
belief in It ie obligatory; the diacuselon of it a blamable 
innovation.' Al-BaidSwi eaye : ‘ Oertainly sitting on the 
throne ie an attribute of God, its manner ia not known.* Ibn 
Banbel keeps to the literal meaning; ‘"God site on Bia 
throne" means that He has the power of sitting.' He held, 
with most of the orthodox, that to allow a figurative Inter- 
pretation wae to Introduce a dangerous principle. No ex- 
planation could be given, for it ie written, ' There is none like 
unto Him ' (cxii. 4X ^Nought le there like Him ' (xlil. OX 'IJn* 
worthy the estimate they form of God* (xxlL 78X One day a 
lUve-woman was brought into the p r e s ence of Muhammad with 
a view to the granting of freedom to her. Muhammad said to 
her, ‘Where u Oodf* 'In heaven,' was her revly. ‘Bet 
her at liberty; the la a true believer,' said Muhamined. 
The oommontatore explain that the Prophet was pleased with 
her, because abe took the words 'In heaven' in their literal 
signification. 

The orthodox position may be summed ujp in the 
sa 3 ring, ' Just as the eye, turning to the brightness 
of the sun, finds darkness intervene which prevents 
all observation, so the understanding finds itself 
bewildered in its attempts to piy into the nature 
of God.' The attributes of God are beyond ex- 

S lanation, and so oannot be understood by man. 

fen should, therefore, mistrust their own notions, 
simpler accept what Muhammad taught, and not 
exercise their reason in the consideration of the 
Divine attributes. This is not, Ibn Khaldlln ex- 

E lains, meant to depreciate the use of reason in all 
nman matters, but it is an absurdity to employ it 
on things Divine (de Slane, ProUgom^nes tPJbn 
KheUdUn, iii. 45). The orthodox supported their 
position by the verse : 

‘Ha It Is who hath sent down to thee the Book. Bom# of 
ita tlgni am of thcmnlvM penploiioas rmuftkam) ; thaw ara 
the baais of tha book, and ouien aro ambiguoua (mttfwAdMfiX 
But thay whow hearta an given to err foDow ita ambigultlaa, 
craving diaoord, eraviiw an Intarpratation ; yet none knowath 
ita intarpntatlon but God. And tha ataUa In knowledge aay, 
" Wa bwava In it, It Is all from our Lord." But none will bsar 
thia in mind, aava man endued with nndantnndlng' (iU. 6X 
The difference between muhkam and miffosAAfttA 
verses has been thus d^ned : 'The verses whieb 
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give orders and prohibitionB are muMami ail 
others are muiUuK&bik* This ruling Drings all 
verses which speak of €k>d and His attruiutes 


verses which speak of €k>d and His attruiutes 
under the term 'ambiguous.’ That being the 
case, the orthodox say that this verse clearly 
shows that the interpretation of such is known \ 
only to God. There must not be any disonssion : 
on the ambignous terms. This was the ancient ! 
rule (de Slane, FroUgom^mt dPJbn KhalMn^ iiL | 
37). A tradition records that ' A’isha said : ' One , 
day the Prophet recited the fifth verse and said to ' 
me, " When thou seest those who follow its am- 
bi^ities, these are thw whom God has named, 
avoid them.’” 

This apparently doses the door to any freedom 
of discussion, but men arose who altogether dis- 
puted the right of the orthodox thus to set aside 
the use of reason. They, too, based their ixisition 
on this very verse by insisting on a aifierent 
punctuation, which ran: 'None knoweth its in- 
terpretation but God and the stable in knowledge. 
They say, " We bdieve in it.*’ ’ Here God and uie 
wise are said to be able to investigate all those 
matters which come under ambiguous expressions, 
and this use of reason then leads them to say, 
'We believe in it.’ The first reading is the 
orthodox one ; the scholasUo theologians generally 
ad^t the second. 

Wb«n the latter asked. *Bow oan men belleee what they do 
not knowt* the reply was ready. *The act ot belief in the 
unknown Is the rory thing praised by Ood.' Or, * Why, if Um 
Q ur'&n Is a guide to man. are not all its verses platnf* 
ftie answer was: *There are two kinds of eloquence, one 
the arrangement of words in a plain st^ie, the other is 
llgurattve language. The Qur’&n, as a perfect book, must 
oonUin both (as-Zamakhshari reads the verse as *exonitGod 
and his servants who are established In knowledge/ Oom. 
on ill. 6; see also Fleischer's edition of Baid&wi, Lelpslg, 
1846-48, vbl. I. p. 146b soft footnote in Bell's I^aith tif ItUM, 

p. mx 

This controversy, however, dealt chiefly with 
the questions whether the attributes of God were 
internal or external, were part of His essence or 
not, were eternal or not. The orthodox party, 
called the Ipifatites (yifnt ar ' qualities,* ' attributes^), 
held that the attributes of God are eternally in- 
herent in His essence without separation or ch^M. 
Ail the attributes are oonioinea with Him, as life 
with knowledge, or knowledge with power. The 
ambiguous verses in the Qur'fin were not to be 
explained. The Mu*tazilites opposed this, and 
rejected the idea of eternal attributes, saying that 
to accept the orthodox view would be to admit a 
multipucity of eternal existences. The attributes 
of hearing, seeing, and speech they rejected ; they 
were accuientB pMuliar to conioreal existence. 
They looked upon such an expression as 'the 
hand of God’ as a figurative way of speaking of 


His power. Ash-Shahrast&nl in the MikU tna’n- 
Skial (Cureton's ed. p. 30) thus puts the Mu*tazilite 
view 1 

■They » that Ood ti otemsl, that stomity la tha paoollar 
property of Hla aaaencs ; but they deny tha azlstaaoa of any 
atamal attrlbuta (as diatlnot from His Datura) ; they say that 
Ha la omnladsiit as to Hla nature ; living as to Hu nature ; 
almighty as to Hla nature : but not through any knowledge, 
power, or life existing In Him as eternal attributes : for know- 
ledge. life, power are part of Hla essence ; otherwwe, if they 
were lookedf upon as eternal attributes of the Deity, It would 
give rise to a multIpUolty of eternal entities. lAiey maintained 
also that the knowwtee of Ood Is within the provinoe of reason, 
tor knowledge Is obtafiisd only through reason.' 


eternal attribute did believe in attributes, and so 
far differed from the philoscmher. His way of 
putting the case would m : ' Uod is a Being who 
knows, but by means of a knowledge whi^ He 
Himself is.’ 

For the rise of the Ash'arite sohool, see art. 
AL-A8H*a&I. It is enough now to say that AbU 
al-Hasaa al-Ash'arl (a.h. 260-326) was for a tune 
a Mu'tasUite, but returned to the orthodox views. 
His defection was a serious blow to tlie progress 
of liberal thought in Islftrn. On the question of 
the attributes of God, the views of his disciples, 
the Ash'arites, are opposed to those of the 
Mu'tasilites, and are slightly different from those 
of the j^if&tites. They say that the attributes of 
€vod are not of His essence; they are distinct 
from the latter, yet in sudi a way as to forbid 
any oompariwn between God and Ills creatures. 
The g^t dispute ranged round the attributes 
of wul and speech (see Fats and Inspiration 
[Muslim]). 

Thera are other small sects which hold peculiar 
views, such as the Mushabbihites, * Assimilators* 
(ash-Shahrast&ni, p. 76), who, taking figurative 
expressions literally, hold that there is a re- 
semblance between God and His creatures; and 
the Mujassimites, ' Corporealisers,’ who say that 
God has a self-sabsisting body ; but both of these 
vievrs are considered heretical. 

The question whether in tha future world GUid 
will be seen with the physical eye has been a 
subject of much discussion. The orthodox quote 
the words to Moses; 'Look towards the Monnt, 
and, if it abide firm in its place, then shalt thou 
see me’ (vii. 139). It is argued that, as the stand- 
ing firm of the mountain was possible, and, indeed, 
probable, so that which was connected with it— 
the seeing of God — must be possible also. The 
Mu'tazilites, however, held that He cannot be 
beheld with the corporeal sight (aah-Shahrast&nl, 


peated the tradition recorded by ai-Bukh&rL 

*Ws wtre fitting on thf fourteenth night of the month 
[the night of the full moon] with the Prophet, who eeid, 
'‘Oertmnly, you will eee your Lord, Jueteeyou eee this moon”^ 
ol-muiMH, oh. on 'Bum Q&f'X sod declued hlf 
eeeent to It. The Khelif celled him e ller,; end the men re- 
torted the feme. On thle, the Khelif beceme engry, end eeld : 
"Whet, will He be eeen ee e clroumfcribed end oorpioreel form 
which ipece cen oontein end the eye eeeT Verily, I deny e 
God with iuch ettributee. Whet my yeT "' 

The Mu'tazilites, thus ap|>ealed to, gave it as 
their opinion that the man should be put to death — 
which was done. Some Mu'tazilite teachers tried 
to explain away this tradition by saying that 
Muhammad did not refer to Allan, hut to the 
'primary intelligence* or the 'primary reasmi,’ 
which, m the cosmogony of the mystics, was the 
first thing created, and is the manitMtation of the 
Supreme. Still, the Mn'tasilite doctrine was 
dennite— God cannot be seen. The orthodox view 
is that Muslims, at least, will see God, though the 
manner thereof cannot he desoribed. 

As-Suya(I, a famons theologUm (tA.D. 1606), 
classifiea the attributes of God thus : 

) Attributes whidi must ncoffrUy bs ssoribed to Ood : 
•tomity psst, etomlty futon, seU-sxIstenoc, unity- 
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Um iMirld. n^loh mutt b*T« had 

(^tfainX that la, tharv waa never a time 


oriaii 

I wni 


. prloiitj 

len He waa not; 


oontinoanaa (teod'X or laok of termination to Hla extatenoa ; 

dUlerenoe imukkaie^fn) from tbinge created ; aeir-aubaiatenoa 
(o^dm Independence of anything; unity; power; 

wUi ; knowledg 


wledge ; life ; bearing ; aeeini 

ful, which la tnua diatinguiehcd from 


attribute of 


power exiata in an eaiwnM, Ae ^ijualit^ 


fuL m 

^ , . _ ^ 

powerfiD la in that eaaence ; being a wilier, altnower, a living 
one. a hearer, a leer, a apeaker.” Tbeee are eald to be 
qualltlea aubaiating in Hla eaaence, and are atatee (bdl ) ; they 
are not the attributea of will, knowledge, etc. ; but between 
them and the attributea concerned there la a reolpiOGal 
Inamrablllty. 

God is dekoribed bm Mercifnl and GradouSa the 
Guanlion over all, the Provider of daily bread* the 
Reviver of Hie i>eople and their Deliverer* and 
many similar terms ; bnt all that the Qur*dn says 
of the loving-kindness of God is overshadowed by 
the teaching of Muhammad in the Qar*&n and the 
tradition as to His Power. This is the prominent 
element in the conception of God as taught bv the 
Prophet ; it has ruled the Muslim world* ana still 
rules it. The * most excellent names*' ninety and 
nine in nnmber, do not contain my term which 
denotes the relation of Ckxl as a Father to His 
people. The idea is repugnant to the Muslim 
mind* and so in Isl&m the relation of man to God 
must ever be that of a slave* who lacks the freedom 
and dignity of a son. 

The Prophet's Semitic origin is apparent in his 
rigorous assertion of the unity of Gem. All&h* the 
G(m, the absolute ruler of Nature and of man* was 
to him the truest and noblest conception of the 
Divine Being. 'Whether, if he had not been 
brought into contact with Jews* his monotheism 
wonld have been so strong is j^rhaps doubtful. 
It has been well said that there is no * charm in 
the abstract doctrine of the unity of God to 
elevate mankind,’ and tlie general idea that has 
iprown out of this dogma—that God cannot he 
known* and that inquiries into His nature are 
wrong— has tended to put the God of the Muslim 
afar off. The prevailing conception of God as the 
All-Powerful is not far removed from the idea of 
a despot, and fear* thus sepmte from love* is 
either the incentive to all effort or leads to the 
represHion of all energy in the Muslim. The idea 
of unlimited, arbitrary power* unrestrained by any 
law of holineHs, has so filled the Muslim mina that 
sin is regarded leas as a breach of moral law than 
as a vimation of some arhitra^ decree. Certain 
actions of the Prophet were evil according to any 
law of righteousness ; but no Muslim would admit 
that in doing them Muhammad committed a sin* 
for he acted under tne command of God, Thns* 
salvation has come to be regarded not as the 
moral elevation of a man* hut as safety from 
punishment. It is attained not by spiritual re- 
generation of the man's evil nature* but by the 
punctilious performance of certain religious rites* 
submission to the^ will of God regarding them 
being the essential characteristio of a good 
Muslim. 


The Wahhftbites* the most fanatical of all 
Muslim sects, have so emphasized this idea of 
the unity and power of God that, from their point 
of view, * Islftm may he called the Deification of 
Power* just as Hinduism deifies the productive 
and jgenerative principles of Nature’ (see the 
desenption which Palgrave gives in his CetUrcU 
and Eattem Arabia^ i. 366 [reproduced in Hughes’ 
D/* art. ‘ God*' and Sell's Faith of Islam*, p. 181 f.]* 
of the Wahh&bite idea of God ; it is more or less 
true of what men of the other Muslim sects 
believe). Their conception of God realizes the 
greatness and grandeur of His power, hut it does 
not tend to call forth the deep love of the human 
eon] ; and. as it retards the j^rowtli of spiritual life 
in the inaividual* so also it hinders progress in 
the oommnnity* and prevents the formation of a 


national life. A practieal fatalism settles sooner 
or later on all Muslim eommnnitieB. 
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Edward Sbll. 

GOD (Slavic),-— The word for ' God * in the Slavic 
languages is Bog. It is fonnd in the names of 
primitive pagan deities mentioned in the ancient 
chronicles (e.g. Strihog^ Dashbog), and by Helmold 
(i. 2, Zeemehoh, i.e. deum niarum). It is the same 
word as the Skr. bhaga (Old Pen. betga), which 
means * good** * blessing ' ; and this meaning is 
found in derivatives from the root bog (e.g. bogaig, 
* rich* ; ubog, 'poor*' etc.). 

Procopins of Cmsarea (11th cent.) seems to 
tliink it possible (de Bello Gothico. iii. 14) that tlie 
ancient Slavs had a supreme God dominating 
their pantheon* as Zeus dominated Uie Greek 
pantheon. 

*The Slavs,’ bs says, speaking of those bordering on the 
Byxantlue Empire. ' believe in a Gkxl who cauees thunder, and 
Is the Bolo master of the universe.’ 

Helmold {Chronicon Slavorum, L 83) makes the 
same assertion in regard to the Slavs of the Baltic 
and the Elbe : 


* Among the various gods to whom they attribute the fields 
.. jd forests, sorrows ana Joys, they are all agreed that one Ood 
rulee over the othera from the heights of hsavsn. This aU- 
posrsrtul Qod attends only to oelesUil affairs. The others have 
each their separate functions and obey Him ; they are the off- 
spring of His Dlood. and toks preosdsnos In rank aooonling to 
tCririmamsis to this Ood of gods.’ 

Unfortunately* we have no text to confirm what 
Helmold says of the filiation of the Slavic gods. A 
biographer of the missionary Otto of Bamberg tells 
us that the Slavs regarded their supreme God as 
'glorious and filled with all riches* (Ebbo* ii. 1). 
In the treaty concluded in 945 between the Slavs 
and Greeks it is said (supposed Russian chronicle 
of Nestor) : 

< May tbs Obrittlan Bumlans who violate this treatj be aban- 
doned by ths all-powsrful Ood ; may those who have not bssn 
baptised get no help from Ood or Psrun.’ 

But no other text mentions this anonymons god. 

LrrsEATVES.— L. Lognr, MythsL Oavs, Paris, 1001, pp. i7-Al ; 
G. Krek* JUnisiL in die stes. IdtsnOnrgsMMkX Oirns, 1887, p. 
878fr. L. Lbqbb. 


GOD (Tentonio). —• I. The term 'god.'— The 
term 'god*' as used to denote anthroMmorphic 
beings of a higher order* is fonnd in all the Ten- 
tonic languages (Goth, gup* O.N. goB, A.S. and 
O.S. god, O.H.G. got), but in no other branch of 
the rodogermanie family. After the conversion 
of the Teutons to Christianity the word eame to 
he applied also to the Christian Deity. In the 
heaUien period it was a neater ; in Christian times* 
a masenlme. Its etymology and its original mean- 
ing are obeenre* and have been mnch debated (cf. 
O. Schade, AltdeuteehM Wbrterbuch*, Halle* 1872- 
1882* L 342; L. K. Weigand* Denieehu Wbrter* 
bueh*, Giessen* 1909* i. 751); hut, as in Norse 


OOD (Tratonio) 


aos 


•oarcOT gt/a ■iffnifieB * image of a deity,' and as the 
' • • P • lly connected with Germ. Qbizt 

[ meaning was perhaps * image,’ 
, n Bezienberger’s Beifrdgs zur 
Kundz der indogwm. Spr, xxiv. [1900] 177). The 
higher being was believed to be present in the 
image, and so the term was transferred from the 
latter to the former. 

2. The four pan-Tentonic deities.— The worship 
of anthropomorphic deities constitutes the Anal 
stage in the religious evolution of the heathen 
Teutons. It was, in the main, a development 
from the bdief in souls and spirits. One of these 
innumerable creatures of the Imagination was rin 


Langoh, i. 7, 8) ; thus, too, hiseult migrat^ 1^ way 
of Denmark to Scandinavia, gained a footing there, 
moie especially at the royal courts, and, in Norway, 
frequently superseded the earlier cult of Thor. In 
the kinga courts, however— the residences of the 
«kalds-3ie became also the god of poetry and poets. 
But his ehthonic character still adneres to him ; he 
had found admission to the courts as the head of 
the Aacut^ t.e. the ancestral spirits worshipped as 
divine ; he is the lord of Valholl, the Norse para* 
disc of fallen warriors ; he is waited upon by the 
Valkyrs, who bring to him those slain in battle. 
His demand for human sacrifice is also known else- 
where. He has the power of changing his shape. 



extend its sphere of influence, in harmony with 
the interests of the confederation whose members 
paid homage to it. Bach was the origin of the 
deities woi^ipped by the Teutons and regarded 
as holy either ay single communities or by whole 
nations. It sometimes happened that other deities 
surrendered their province to the g^ thus wor< 


ploits. He presides over magic and spells. It was 
probably owing to this asftecst of his character that 
he became the god of the fMietio art, and then also 
of all higher wisdom — the one who. In particular, 
was aware of all that takes place in the fife of gods 
and men. This knowledge, according to Norse 


__ _ ythology, he acquired by drinking the poetic 

shipped, became inwiKirated with him, and were mead, which was originally in the keeping of the 
then recognized as mere epithets of the chief deity ; dwarfs and then passed into the pos^sion of the 
while, on the other hand, certain attributes of the giants. In the form of a serpent, crawled 

• ■ ’ mto the mountain within which Gunnloff, daughter 

of the giant Buttung, kept watch over the mead, 
outwitted her, and stole away with the precious 
liquor. He gave draughts of the mead to such 
men as he destined to become poets. 

Oflin’s ehthonic nature shows itself also in his 
external form. He is depicted as an old man with 
a long grey beard, and is therefore called ffdrbarHr ; 
he is one-eyed, like the man-eating demons of other 
myths ; he wears a slouched hat pressed far down 
over his face, and is thus also named SiShoitr.^ He 
¥voaanaz, vne goo oi aiswu anu vi uuo is sometimes the tireless traveller (* viator inde- 

honaraz, the god of thunder and of the sky ; and fessus’ [Saxo Gram. i. 1281), roiiietimes the swft 
*TiuHu, the god of war. With those is associated rider who is borne through the air by his eight- 
a female figure who appears in the O.H.G. sources footed steed Bieipnir. He appe^s also as the god 
as Ffia, in the O.N. as Frigg (• the beloved,’ • the of war in full armour (• armatus sicut Mars [Adam 

' of Bremen, iv. 26]), wearing the helmet upon his 

head, and holding in his hand the spear Gungnir, 

1^ ..... 


latter were detached from him and became inde- 
pendent deities. There was no uniform cult com- 
mon to all the Teutons. In many instances a cult 
migrated from one tribe to unotner, and so either 
superseded, or became amalgamated with, the in- 
digenous cult (religions syiicretism). We, never- 
theless, find among the Teutons three specially 
prominent gods, who, moreover, are mot_ with 
in all the different tribes, and must, accordingly, 
have come down from a period when the Teutons 
were still an undivided people. These three are 
* WaKanaz, the god of the dead and of the wind 


as Ffia, in the O.N. as Frigg (*1 
wife’), and is always regarded as the consort of 
\V Odan. Roman writers identify Wfidan with Mer- 
cniy ; Donar— in the earlier period— with Hercules, 
and subiMMuently with Jnppiter; Zlu-Tyr with 
Mars; and Frla- Frigg with Venus; and thus, 
when the Roman calendar was introduced among 
the Teutons, the dies Mariis was rendered * Tuei^ 
d^,* the dies Mereurii • Wednesday,’ the dies J twif 
“niUTsday ' (Norse Thdrsdagr), and the dies Veneris 
* Frida: 


with which he stira up war, and smites down those 
whom he has destined for bis ghostly army. To 
his immediate retinue belong his two wolves, Geri 
('the greedy’) and Freki (* the voracious’), and his 
ravens, Hugin (' thought*) and Munin (* memory;), 
which bring him tidings from all quarters. His 
abode during his times of rest wos originally the 
- mountain VAholl, the ancient realm of the dead, 

(o) Prom the host of Mol. which and. eooor^gly, ho •|>eake_ of him^f u tho 

continue to exist in the wind— the spirit-array still ‘ anoiOTt of the mounta 


„ -the spirit-army 

known in popular legend as the raging host, the 
wild hunt, tho Asgard chase (in Norway), and the 
liko-'-was evolved wfldan as the leader of the host. 
This leader of departed souls then became the lord 
of the dead and of the dead-realm, and at length 
also the lord of life and death. The attributes of 
all soul-like beings are engrafted upon him : like 
the dead, he is ruthless, and deprives men of life ; 
be is the swift traveller or rider through the ur ; 
he has the protean nature, and is able at any time 
to assume at will the form of man or animal ; magic 
and divination are under his sway. In N.W. Ger- 
many, prol^bly in pre-historio times, he had come 
to be worshipped m various Tentonio tribes, and 
here, accordingly, he became the god of war, and 
finally the of the sky, or, in other words, the 
snpreme god of a tribe or people. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he was worshipped as the supreme deity by 
the Anglo-Baxons at the time of their ooonparion 
of Britain (Geofllrey of Monmouth, 6) ; as the lord 
of battles by the Langobards, who, as legend tells, 
owed to him their name, and also their victory over 
the neighbonrlDg peoples (Paulns Diaoonus, d$ Oest. 


itnan’ {Beginsmdl 18), while 

the simids cadi him fjaUgautr (*fell-g(^’). But, 
when he had been raised to the position of the 
supreme god among the Norsemen, Valholl became 
his citadm, where he sat enthroned as a king, exer- 
obing sway over the einhefjar, the hoot of fallen 
warnoTS, and sending forth the V^kyrs, his wish- 
maidens, to bestow victory on his prot£g6a, and 
convey the slain warriors to his eastle. At their 
banquets there, the Valkyrs serve the nnherjar 
with mead. Oflhi, having thns attained the supreme 
pla^ liecomes lord over all other deities, most of 
whom, in fact— s.g. Thor and Balder— now become 
his sons. This final stage of his development was 
attained more fully thim elsewhere at the courts 
of the Norwegian Kings, and was the work of the 
skalds resident there (cf. H. M. Chadwick, The 
CM of Othin, London, 1899). 

(6) jDonar^Thor * — A second dinW acknowledged 
by wl the Teutons was Donar (O.N. pdrr), who 
waa in a special sense the god worshipped by the 
Norwegians. His name is oonnected with the root 
ton, ' U> sound,* and the Lat. tonare, and means 
the ' thunderer.* He is properly the Teutonic god 
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of iho upper regions, who manifests himself in the 
thunder. In this oapaoity he bears the axe or 
hammer, which he hurls from the sky, and with 
which he makes the earth fruitful (Adam of 
Bremen, iv. 2G). He is depicted as a strong man 
in the prime of life and with a ruddy beard, and 
he is accordingly met with on the votive stones of 
Teutonic mercenaries as * Hercules mi^sanus * or 
* Hercules barbatus* (W. Brambach, Corp, Insor. 
Rhen,t Klberfeld, 1867, no. 130 if., 063). Daring 
the thunderstorm he travels through the air in a 
chariot, which, according to Norse mythology, is 
drawn by two goats. The saga also tells us that 
his hammer, which he grasps with gauntlets of 
iron, is called Mjollnir^ and, lurther, tliat he wears 
a t>ecu]iar girdle, which inereasos his strengtli when 
his anger is roused. By virtue of his hammer he 
is also the god of human fecundity, using it to bless 
the rite of marriage. He is attended sometimes 
by the youthful (jdlfi, pre-eminent in swiftness, 
and sometimes by Loki the canning. His mother 
is JoiO, * the earth,’ whom the skalmi identify with 
Fjoigyn or with H16t^ (O.H.G. Hludana)^ In 
the North, certain of his attributes are personified 
as his sons, Magiii (’ power ’) and Mdfii ( ’ courage ’), 
or as his daughter (‘strength’), and his 

abode is called ^rd8As«mr (‘realm of strength’) or 
It^tSvanffr (‘land of stren^h’). His consort is 
Sif, •.e. simply ‘the wife.^ In certain districts 
Thor came to be regarded as the son of (min, but 
this took place only after the latter had advanced 
to the position of supreme deity. He, neverthe- 
less, moiutained his prerogative as the diief object 
of belief and worship among the peasantry of Nor- 
way and Iceland all the downtall of paganism. 
In all the Nome oonntries be is the friend of man, 
sncoouring him in his conflict with demonic powers. 
The latter being represented mainly as giants, 
Thor’s battles with giants fonii tne theme of 
numerous myths, the materials of which were to 
a large extent furnished by widely diifiised legends. 
In both Norway and Iceland temples were erected 
to him in large numbers ; his cult has left traces 
in many place-names, while the numerous proper 


means simply ‘the beloved,’ ‘consort,’ ‘wife,’ 
and she was, accordingly, the goddess of married 
women, and the bestower of ohildren. She shared 
with 08in his growing prestm, and became the 
mother of the gods ; but she bad no euoh position 
in the coitus as was enjoyed by hw husband or by 
Thor. 

3. Local deitiei.— Beyond the four mentioned 
above, no other deity was acknowledged by all the 
Teutonic peoples. Among the Southern Teutons 
and the Norwegians we meet with the indefinite 
figure of F^a’s rister, who is called Volla by the 
former, and Fulla by the latter— -a name signifying 
the dispenser of wealth. But we find a large 
number of deities belonging to particular districts 
— ^in Germany chiefly femMe, in Scandinavia both 
male and female — and known to ns mainly from 
legendary sources. The great profusion of such 
lo^ deities is shown by the votive stones erected 
by German ineroenaries and inscribed with the 
names of goddesses. One of the most prominent 
of these was the Nehalennia worshipped in the 
Bhine delta— the tntelary deiW of fishermen and 
the bestower of fmitfulnesa The Marsi accorded 
a tribal worship to Tanfana, whose festival was 
celebrated in autumn (Tao. Ann, i. 61). A goddess 
of seafaring, whom Tacitus (Germ, 9) identifies 
with the l^yptiaii Isis, was worshipped by the 
SuevL A confederation of seven tribes on the 
coast of the Baltic or the North Sea ofTered sacrifice 
and worship to Nerthus, who had her seat m a 
sacred grove, and travelled through the various 
territunes in tlie beginning of spring (16. 40 ; cf. 
Mannhardt, IVeUd- u, Felakuite, Berlin, 1877, L 
667 if.). 

4* Deities peculiar to the Northern Teutone. — 
The deities of the SouUieni Teutons cannot com- 
pare in point of numbere with those met with in 
the Scandinavian souroes. Those Northern deities, 
moreover, are associated with mythology rather 
than with the coitus. The Eddas spe^ of two 
different classes of deities — the Astie and the 
Fane, We are told in a certain saga that these 
two groups were once at war, but ended their 


the prevalence of his worship among the Northern 
Teutons. It is true that outside this area we find 
hot few data bearing upon his cult ; but such as 
we have are in complete agreement with the evi- 
dence of the Norse sources. Thor’s sacred tree 
was the oak (cf. L. Uhland, 'Der Mythus von 
Thor,’ in Schri/ten, vi., Stuttgart, 1868). 

(e) Zlu-Tj ^. — The third pan-Tentonic god was 
the war-god— the O.H.G. Zto, A.S. T^, O.N. 
whose name appears in the O.H.G. Zieetag, A.S. 
Tiwesdasg, O.N. Tfiredagr, He has often been 
regarded as a survival of “Tlwas, the Teutonic 
sky-god of pre-historic times, but in our extant 
souroes be is never anything else than the god of 
war. His worship was specially prevalent among 
the Western Teutons. Tims he is met with on the 
Rhine as ‘ praecipuas deorum Mars ’ (Tao. ffud, iv. 
64) ; the Alemanni, in virtue of their being devoted 
to bis cult, were also called Cyuuari, %,e, ‘wor- 
shippers of Zlu * ; Batavian mercenaries stationed 
near Hadrian’s wall dedicated altars to him as 


Qament ’). Among the Saxons he was known also 
as SahsnOt, and £r or Ear. His symbolic weapon 
was the sword. Norse myths detnot him as harag 
one arm, and tell how he lost his right arm by a 
stratagem of the Fenris wolf. 

{d)FrijiihFriM , — In addition to these three male 
deities, ml the Teutonio tribes recognized the god- 
dess Frlla (A.S. FW, O.N. Frigg), the wife of 


became merged in one (Ynglinga Saga^ cap. 4 ; cf. 
Weinhold, Der Mgthue vam Wanenkrieg, Berlin, 
1890). Here we oan also trace the growth of the 
W6dan-()6in oult. and its eventual triumph over 
the Norse cnit of Frey. In the North, accordingly, 
the more outstanding figures among the Fane were 
also objects of worship. 

(a) Frey, NjwAS, ana Freyja, — At their head was 
Frey, whose principal sphere of worship was in the 
ferule plains of Sweden, his chief temple being at 
Ihsiala. His cult found its way thence to Norway 
(Trondhjem), and was then carried to loeland by 
Norwegian colonists. The name FVey means 
simply ‘the lord.’ He was regarded as the god. 
of toe fertility of the soil, and thns also as the 
dispenser of wealth and prosperity — the deity from 
whose hand came sunshine, rain, and favourable 
winds. In the Eddas he is represent^ as travel- 
ling in a carriage drawn by a dost with bristles of 
gold. He possessed a marvellous sword, able of 
Itself to fi^t, and also the ship SkFShUdSnir^ in 
which he travelled through the air. His father is 
Njoiff ; his sister is Freyja. Njoiff is really the 
Norse form of the Nertous found in Tacitus. If 
Northus was, as Tacitus says, ‘mother-earth’ 
(terra nuUer)^ Frey was her consort, and thim, 
when the female Nerthus became in the North the 
male Njorfi, the latter became the father of the 
older god Frey, and, like him, also the bei^wcnr 
wealth— wealth, however, more in keeping with 
Norwegian conditions, i.e. as acquired by wwmng. 
In Norway, wherever Flrey was worshipped, NjorO 
sir 
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by side in the Norwegian form of oath. The 
female Neithua, on the other hand, survived in 
Ftot’s sister Freyja, whose name may have been 
derived from hermx>ther’s. A Norse myth speaks 
of Ndatdn (* place of ships ’) as the abode of Njoxfl, 
and says that his wife, SkaFi, the daughter of a 
giant, stays with him only Uiree nights in Ndatdn, 
while he spends nine nights with her in his 
mountain home. In Fr^ja, who appears only in 
the Norwego-Icelandio sources, are combined attri- 
butes of her brother and of Frigg. She was the 
goddess of fecundity and love. As a ohthonic 
deity she has a shm in the slain. She has the 
elf-like power of flying through the air in the form 
of a falcon, while legend endows her also with a 
resplendent breast-ornament, the Briaingamtn 
(' the sparkling Jewel ’). 

(5) JSni/cfor.— Of the other Norse deities the most 
prominent was Balder, whose name signifies * light,’ 
* the bright one.’ Nothing is known of a Balder- 
cult, and what is told of him by Saxo Grammaticus 
and the Eddas consists of mythical narratives which 
mup themselves round the subject of his death. 
The SnoTrra Edda says that he was noted for his 
lustrous appearance and his gentleness of nature. 
It is clear that, in the latest form of the myth. 
Balder has been endowed with certain attributes 
of Christ. His death, according to &hixo, was due 
to Hothems (Hoflr), who for th^e occasion availed 
himself of a magic sword ; the object of the con- 
flict was the winning of the beautiful Nanna, who 
^-love or Hothems and to whom Balder 


I the lady- 

also had paid court {Hist, Dan, i. 110). In the 
Edda, on the other hand, Nanna is Beider’s wife, 
and Balder is the favourite of the gods, who were 
forewarned of his doom by evil dreams. His 
mother Frigg, accordingly, made all animate and 
Inanimate things take an oath that they would 
not injure Balder, and only the mistletoe remained 
unsworn. In this form of the myth, however, it 
is not Hoflr, but Loki, who |ierpetrates the de^, 
HotTr being a blind Asa who acts merely as the 
instrument of Loki. Thus, when the Asas cast 
stones and other missiles at Balder, as they were 
wont to do in play, Loki thrasts the mistletoe 
bough into Hoflrs band and so instigates the throw 
which kills Balder (<S>ftorra Edda^ i. 17211'.). In 
both forms of the myth Balder was avenged by a 
brother, whom Ofiin begot for the purpose; this 
brother appears in Saxo as Bous, and in the Edda 
as Vali, of whom the Voluspd says that he will 
share the sovereignty in the new world. Accord- 
ing to the Norse saga. Balder had a son named 
Forseti (* president’), who was the best of all 

1 'udjjces, and is probably to be traced to the Frisian 
^osite (cf. S. Bugge, Stndisn iiber d, Entstehung 
dsT nofd, Gdtter- u, Heldsnsagsn^ Munich, 1889 ; 
Fraser, GB*, London, 1900, iii. SS36 If. ; F. Kaulf- 
mann. Bolder^ Strassburg, 1902 ; Schfick, StudUr 
% nordiak Litteratur^ oeh Jtaligionshistaria, Stock- 
holm, 1904, ii. 1 flf.). 

(c) Heimdallr, — Another of the Asas named in 
the Norse sources is Heimdallr, ».s. * world-gleam,’ 
* he who shines over the world,* the sentinel of the 
Asm on the border of the Divine world, and as 
such provided with the Gjallarhomf on which he 
soundls a blast at the outbreak of the last great 
battle between the gods and the demonic imwers. 
In his capacity of watchman he requires less sleep 
than a bird, and sees equally well by di^ and by 
night. His ears are so acute that he nears the 
grass growing on the earth, and the wool on the 
sheep’s back. According to a saga in the Edda, he 
is the son of nine sisters, daughters of the female 
sea-demon Rdn, and derives his enormous strength 
from earth-force, the ice-cold sea, and boar’s blood. 
Night after night upon the foaming cUff he 
wrestles with Loki for the possession of Freyja’s 
VOL. VI.-— ao 


Srisinganmn^ and wrests from him the stolen 
jewel. 

id) Minor and tater deities: UUr, Bosnir^ FiXIar, 
Bragi, — (1) Still anoUier figure numbered amongst 
the gods by the Snorra Ewia is Ullr, whom Saxo 
calls Ollenis, making him the vicegerent of Oflin 
during the latter’s absence (i. 130 f.|. Ullr is 
highly skilled in fishing and ski-running, and is 
conspicuous for his beauty of form. (2) The fijmre 
of Hoenir, as regards both his name and his char- 
acter, is diflicult to explain. In the sagas he is 
often found in alliance with Otfin and Loki. the 
three being repeatedly associated in tales ox ad- 
venture. So, too, the Voluspd represents them as 
having create the human race, but here Hoenir 
never oecomes prominent. He fills a peculiar r61e 
in the legend of the war with tlie Vans, After 
the treaty of peace he was given as a hostage to 
the latter, amongst whom he became notorious for 
his mental incaiiacity, leaving everything in the 
hands of his tellow-hostage Miiiiur. The only 
quality in which he excels is swiftness. (3) In the 
Eddas we read also of Viflar, the son of Oflin and 
the giantess GriS, as one of the gods. He is the 
taciturn Asa^ and Itears a striking resemblance to 
Vali. Like the latter, he is destined by birth to 
be an avenger. He avenges his father Oflin by 
thrusting his sword through the heart of the 
Fenris wolf, and wrenching apart the creature's 
upper and under jaws. He shares with Vali the 
sovereignty of the renewed world {Voluspd^ 63). 
(4) The latest groi^ of Norse deities includes 
Bragi, who with Ooin is the god of poetic art. 
He was really the skald Bragi, who lived in the 
9th cent, and was accorded a glace among tlie 
emhosjar. In Valholl he acts as Otfin’s counsellor, 
and, with other einhsirjair^ receives the kings who 
die in battle. As an Asa he becomes a son of 
Oflin. He was noted for his long lieard, and, 
according to the later sa^as, was the husband of 
Iflun, who Ijestowed the gift of youth. 

(s) Loki, — A peculiar position among the Norse 
deities is assigned to Loki, He is the Asa who 
sometimes succours, sometimes works injury ; he 
is sometimes an ally of Oflin and Th6r, and their 
comrade in travel, while, again, he seeks to over- 
reach and deceive them. His double character 
makes him a favourite theme of poetic legend, and 
he became the nucleus of mythical incidents and 
Christian stories about Satan. Loki is in reality 
evolved from the chthonic elves, and in his 
original form he still survives in Scandinavian 
superstition as a domestic spirit. His chthonic 
character shows itself also in the blood-covenant 
which ho makes with Otfin, while his elfish nature 
is seen hi his power of assumin^^ at will the form of 
a woman or an animal, in his artistic skill, his 
dexterity in theft, and his malioious cunning. His 
beautiful and graceful appearance and his lame- 
ness are characteristics also found among elfish 
beings. After the process of development by 
whid the elfish appellative loki (related to Idka, 
*to lock in,* as holda to Asian, *to bide’) had 
become penmnified as Loki the Asa, the latter 
joins with (Jflin and Hoenir in the creation of 
man; he wanders with these gods in quest of 
adventures; he brings the apples of Iflun to the 
giants, and in the form of an eagle takes them 
away again ; in the shape of a mare, after union 
with the stallira of the architect of Aimard, he 
gives birth to Otfin’s eight-footed steed Slefonir ; 
he cuts off Sif s hair, ana then brings hair of gold 
for her from the dwarfs ; he accompanies Thdr 
upon the expedition in which the latter recovered 
his hammer from the land of the giants, and also 
upon his journey to Utgarflaloki. But Loki also 
brings about the death of Balder, and it was on 
this account that Norse poetry fastened upon him 
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the saga of the chained monster, telling how he 
WM fettered by the Ataa. Among the latter his 
wife is Sigyn, and their son Narli. 

In consequence of bis destructive propensities* 
Loki became the enoinv of the gods, and thus also 
the giant who at the head of the demonic powers 4 
has a siiaro in bringing about the dissolution of 
the gods and the world. In this, the latest, phase 
of the myth, his wife is the giantess Angrtxi6a, 


the Mi6giir6 serpent, the Fenris wolf, and Hel, the 
queen of the under world (cf. A. Olrik, *Loke 
i nyere folkeoverlevering,* in Danake Studier^ v. 

K S] 193 if., vi. [1900] 60 if. ; Featshrift tU Fail- 
, 1011, p. 648 if. ; Celander, Lo&a mytiaka 
uraprung, Upsala, 1911). 

(/) Female deitiea . — In the Norse poetic litera- 
ture, moreover, we find the names of numerous 
female beings, the gyfijfur, but in most cases the 
name is all we learn of them. In addition to 
Freyia, the sister of Frey (see above), the Norse 
peoples recognised Gefjon, who was at one time 
regarded as the goddess of the fruit-yielding earth, 
and was even worshipped as such (cf. A. Olrik, in 
Danake Studier^ vii. [1910] 1 ff.), and to whom the 
Danes ascribed the present position of the Island 
of Zealand. Ifiun typified eternal youth, and was 
the guardian of the apples which rejuvenated the 
gods. Later tradition made her the wife of Bragi. 
Female deities having special functions are found 
in Gnd, the messenger of Frigg ; Sdga, the goddess 
of wisdom, who in com^ny with 06in drank 
wisdom from vessels of gold at SOkkvabekk; 
Snotra, who imparts wisdom to women; Sjofn, 
who unites lovers ; Lofn, who acts as inter- 
mediary between gods and men ; Hlln, protectress 
in times of danger; S^n, custodian of domestic 
peace ; and Vor, guardian of oaths and treaties. 

IdTSSiiTiiuK.-^. Grimm, Deuiaeha MvihoiA I., QSttinsen, 
1876. p. 81 ff. ; B. H. Meyer, Germ, Berlin, 1891, p. 

181 ff., alNo Myihfd. d, Grrmanm^ atraMburg, 1008, p. 288 ff. ; 
E. Moak, Genn. IMyihol.An Paul •Grwuinmtd. Germ, PhUoL^, 
BtraMburg, 1898, iii. 312 ff. : W. Goltber, Ilandb, d. germ, 
Mythal,, Lelpsig, 1805, p. 10211. ; Chanteple de U Sanisaye, 
" 'm of cA« Trviene, Boetpon and London, 1008, p. 
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MythuH,, Lelpsig, 1805, p. 10211. ; Chanteple de la Sanisaye, 
The Religitm of the Trviene, Boitpon and London, 1008, p. 
821 ff. ; R. M. Meyer, AUgerm. Relitfionigeeah., Lshielg, 1010, 
p. 108 ff. ; L. Uhland, *Oiin,' In vol. vl. of Stuttgart, 

1888|P. 120 ff. ; Th. WIsdn, Oden aeh Loke^ Stockholm, 1873 : 
H. Petersen, Om XerdboemeM Gndedyrkehe eg OwUtre t 
Hedenotd, Copenhagen, 1878 ; R. Much, Der german, Him^ 
meltgett, Halle, 1808. £. Mook. 


GODS, DRESS OF. — See Dnsss, vol. v. p. 66. 

GODAVARI (Skr. goddvaH, 'granting water 
or kino’; but the name is more probably a San- 
skritized form of the original Dravidian name 
Goda [Telugu godc], •limit,’ 'boundary,’ in the 
sense that it diyide<l two regions of the Dakkhin). 

rising near Nhaik (y.v.), thence flowing E., and 
forming the boundary between the British District 
of Abinaduagar and the Dominions of the Nizam 
of Haidarfil)^ ; thence through part of the latter 
territoiy, and finally falling into the Bay of Bengal 
in two branchos--Uie E. or Gautam! Godavari, and 
the W. or Vasi^tn. Its total length is 898 miles. 
The Godavari ranks high among the twelve sacr^ 
rivers of India, its chief rivals being the Ganges 


sacred, and bathing in its waters washes away the 
foulest sin. Every twelve yean the great Pnshkara 
bathing-festival is held on its banks. One of the 
chief holy places is Trimbak fSkr. Tryambaka, 

' three-eyed,^ a title of Siva), wnioh oontains one 
of the great Hhgaa of India. This is the reputed, 
but not the real, source. Here a place is shown 
under the name of Gaumukh, 'cow’s mouth,’ 
where the water drips from a lofty cliff through a 

. 'les 

decorates with leaves and flowers. Here the god 
is paraded in a litter every Mcftiday ; and every 
twelfth year, when the sun enters the sign of Leo, 
a great bathing-festival is held, the reputation of 
which is so gnat that the word god&vari is com- 
monly used in Gujar&t to express the number 
twelve {BG viii. 649 if.). Nftsik, close by, is held 
to be one of the sacred places of India. Ijower 
down the course of the river comes Bhadrichalam 
(Skr. bhadra-aehalat 'lovely hill’), also known as 
K&matlrtha, the sacred fora where B&ma is said 
to have crossed the river. It contains a famous 
temple dedicated to the god, which is a place of 
pilgrimage. As the river approaches the sea, the 
chief holy places are R&jahmundiy (Telugu Bd- 
jafnahenaravarafna)^ which takes its name from 
the king Mahendradeva of the Orissa dynasty, and 
the village of Kotipall on the left hank of the £. 
mouth of the river. 

LmouTORi . — TGI xil. [1008] 207 ff.; Madra* Manual qf 
Adminietratum, 1803, til. 812; Syed Hoii&in BUgrami and 
C. WUlmott, ai/Uorteai and Deeerijdive Sketeh y li.II, the 
Nitam'M Dominiont, Bombay, 1883, L 7ff. ; F. R. Hemingway, 
OedavaH OauUeer, 1007, L 4ff. W. CrOOKE. 

GODDESS.— See God, Dbjb Matrbs, Female 
Principle. 

GOETHE. — I. Life. — Goethe was born at 
Frankfort - on - the • Main on 28th August 1749. 
The place was good and the time was great. For 
his was the generation of Herder, Voss, BUrger, 
and Schiller — a generation succeeding that of 
Klopstock, Wieland, Wiiiokolmann, Kant, and 
Lessing. His father was a man of firm will and 
serious purimse ; his mother a woman of warm, 
noble, and imaginative natnre. He was trained 
in law studies at the University of Leipzig, though 
his likings all the while were for ^tiy and classi- 
cal antiquity. Later, he pursued liis law studies at 
the University of Strassburg. Here, at the age of 
21, he met the gifted and unfortunate Lenz ; also 
tlie clear-headed Lerse and the strangely dreaming 
Jung-Stillung ; and, most important of ml, Herder, 
who, amid much interchange of thought, intro- 
duced him to the beauties of Shakesiieare, and 
read with him certain other English works (1770- 
1771). Significant of Goethe’s intell^tual develj^- 

niftia forwards is so strong that I can seldom^ 
compel myself to take breath and look backwards.* 
From StrsBaburg he returned for a short time to 
Frankfort, whence he went to Wetzlar. It was 
while practising at lawyer-work, which he greatly 
dislikra, that his Gets was produced, and met witu 
the most enthusiastic praise. 

In 1776, Goethe went to Weimar, by invitation 
of the Duke Charles Augustus, and there began 


of the vranderings of R&ma, who is said to have 
lived for a long time at a place called Pafichavatl, 
which ia by some identified with N&sik, bnt was 
probably lower down the course of the river. The 
chief sanctity attaches to the E. or Gantaml branoh, 
based on the legend that it was revealed by K&ma 
to the rfi Gautama. Another story tells that it 
flows from the same souroe as the Gances, and this 
connexion is shown by its name, Vr^ha-gahgd, 
'old lady Ganges.’ Every part of its course is 


those years of active service that ran on till 1786. 
To his friend Merck he wrote : ' We are playing 
the devil here ; we hold together, the Duke and 1, 
and go our own way.’ ^e Duke’s doings were 
boisterous enough, and Goethe did not fail to share 
them. VTieland soon became the fast friend of 
Goethe. For years the latter was now actively 
engaged in State duties, having been promoted to 
the work of the Privy Council, uuough the Duke’s 
favour. His influenoe upon the Duke was bene- 
ficial. Of Goethi^s relatioiis with woman, suoh m 
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his Tomiaoe, earlier, with Lotte, and his Weimar 
relations with Fran von Stein, there is neither 
QMuse nor call to speak here, as we are oonoemed 
with his life mainly in its intellectual develop- 
ments. Amid multiplying cares and distractions, 
Goethe maintsined hu interest in literary activities • 
and plastic art ; his official duties deepened his 
studies in sdenoe. Then came the years 1786- 

1788, wherein his life was made up of Italian so- 
journing, of which more will be said later. 

After an absence of nearly two years in Italy, 
Goethe returned, and soon afterwards married a 
humble but winsome maiden, named Christiane 
Sophie VulpiuB, in whose love he was happy. The 
years 1704-1806 were marked bv the truly beauti- 
ful, and extremely striking, friendship of Goethe 
with Schiller. For the men were opposites, and 
did not readily draw to each other. Each was at 
first adversely critical of the other’s work. In 

1789, Schiller wrote that it would make him un- 
happy to be much with Goethe, who seemed ego- 
istic : and for five years their friendship saw no 
advance. But, once an interesting start was 
gained, it remained faithful and fruitful to the 
end. Their despicable detractors they scourg^ 
in the Xenicn, which varied very much in their 
quality. Goethe wrote to Schiller that their first 
cordial interoourse had been an epoch in his life ; 
Schiller wrote of Goethe to the Countess Schim- 
mdmann, in 1800, that * there are in his nature a 
lofty integrity and truth, together with the highest 
earnestness on behalf of what is right and good.* 
Their correspondence shows how each was the 
complement of the other, and how each reinforced 
the other. When their union of hearts was broken 
by Schiller’s death in May, 1805, it was an irrepar- 
aole loss to Goethe, and his grief was great. A 
time of political troubles and distresses followed, 
until the peace that was concluded between France 
and Prussia in July 1807. Goethe’s activities con- 
tinued — official, literary, scientific, artistic. Years 
of revived life passed, but at length, in 1823, he 
had a serious illness, with slow recovery. Once 
recovered, however, he spent the years 1824-1830 
in ceaseless activities, but 1830 was saddened by 
the death of his son, August. In 1831, however, 
hb marvellous literary industry was proceeding. 
When he had put the finishing touches to Fausf, 
he said to Eckermann that he considered the rest 
of his life a free gift. In the following year (22nd 
March 1832) ho gently passed away. His dust was 
laid beside that of Schuler— in death not divided. 

a. Works and characteristics. — ^With Goethe’s 
relations to religion and ethics we are here con- 
cerned in a particular manner, without in any way 
overlooking literaiy aspects. It may be remarks 
that his religion took the nwtheistio form of a 
world-spirit unfolding itself into the whole and 
various forms of life and being. But the most 
charaoteristio thing in his pantheism is its sense of 
the oohesiveness of Nature — its universal unity. 
Nature is to him self-renewing, self-multiplying, 
self-loving, and self-revealing— a uni^ coherent^ 
and growmgly conscious of itself. His grasp of 
Nature proceeds from no casual mechaaum, but 
from a unity, revealing itself in manifold waya 
Anything like a mariiine-like conception was 
entirely foreign to his point of view. Nature was 
to him an infinite ocean, restless and heaving, or a 
boundless tide of ceaseless, glowing life. He would 
have none of the skilled analyses sought to be im- 
posed on what was to him the all-and-ever-living, 
exempt from application of mechanical and mathe- 
matic oategones. Nature was to him God, and 
God Nature ; man was a monad living in this God- 
Nature, enjoying it to the full, however many 
might be the metamorphoses through which he 
should be called to pass. In the spirit of man 


Goethe found the same uni^ which for him marked 
the world of Nature. In these two worlds— the 
Nature-world and the Spirit-world— the Divine 
was for him the source of all harmony, pantheistic 
as the foundation of such a nnion might be. Faust’s 
development is an instructive illustration. Goethe 
represents Faust as yearning for an inner compre- 
hension of the secrets of Nature ; he shows him as 
longing for a sense of oneness with her life, such 
that the intellectual and the sensuous spheres alike 
shall be transcended ; he depicts him as demanding 
to be set above the limitations of human nature, 
and to share, though still as man, the inmost life 
of Nature. To Goethe the whole vesture of man’s 
tiiought was but a parable or likeness of the eternal 
infinity of Nature— that unsiuf/tcAsATafifr at whose 
breasts all things are nourished. 

The philosophic thought which underlay Goethe’s 
Nature outbursts was that of endless transforma- 
tions of eternal substance in a universal activity, 
for the spell of the Spinozan ethics never ceased for 
him. But hb Nature-contemplation was touched 
to joyous strength by licibnuian optimism. In hb 
inaomitable study of Nature as one whole, he was 
led to anticipate organic unity, and to reject every- 
thing of the nature of final discrepancy or perfect 
isolation. Hb evolutionary instincts led him, in 
hb studies of organic Nature, to lay fundamental 
stress on the type. Indeed, hb aim was precisely 
for final unity, and he expressly said that the har- 
mony of the whole makes every creature what it is. 

In the literary work of Goethe, the creative and 
the critical functions were conjoined in a cunspicu- 
ouB manner, even if we riioula be obliged to nold 
that his creative spirit suffered in its results from 
the chill reflectiveneBs of the critical mind — ^from 
the prevalence of philosophb thought over the 
passional springs of nature. He dbtinotly reoog- 
nbed that there is a destructive critiobm, and also 
a criticism creative or constructive; and he took 
the poet’s aim, and the measure of its fulfilment, 
to bo the supreme tests in critiobm. Hb was the 
well-known and felicitous summarizing of oriticbm 
in the formula im Ganeen, Gufsn, Scndnen resolui 
gu leben — *to live resolutely in the Whole, the 
Good, the Beautiful.’ Great as was^ Goethe’s 
literary achievement, it must not for an instant be 
supposed that he reached the highest level of excel- 
lence in all tlie various kinds of work which he 
attempted, for that was by no means the case. 
Everywhere in hb work there b high literary db- 
tinotion, but not always, or perhaps anywhere, 
supreme excellence. The real ground of the pro- 
found impression which he made as a literaiy 
figure we shall see later. Meantime, we take 
cntioal account of mai^ of hb more important 
literary efforts. His Gd’b von Borliehingon^ a 
juvenile but captivating drama, attractM the 
attention of Scott, and was not without influence 
on Ivanhoe, It seta before us the ideal of freedom, 
hi rude and natural forms of active and henfio will, 
battling against circumstance, and asserting its 
independence, under a native sense of justice. A 
like cry for freedom — ^the freedom of the artbt— 
marks Goethe's Promeribtur, which contains pas- 
of living interest. 

Goethe’s superb Mwer as a writer of ballads, 
instances are seen in nb * Bride of Corinth ’ (Die 
Braui von Korinih), *The Erl-King’ (Der Eri^ 
ifc5nig), and * The God and the Bayadere ’ (Der Gott 
und die Bajtidoro)^ which witness to hb wide- 
reaching insight and subtle charm of expression, 
and abound in elements of beauty and mystery. 

Ckiethe’s sojourn in Italy, passed in rapt con- 
templation of Art and Nature, developed in him 
the spectatorial attitude rather than that of practi- 
cal activity. This attitude, with its own ethical 
conception of the world, b reflected in hb exqubite 
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drama Iphigenie, his refined play Tornualo Tauo 
— ^neither of which, however, proceeded from a 
Shakespeare— 4ind in his serious work, Wilhekn 
MeiaUr, Of the last we shall presently speak, but 
meantime remark of his Tasso that lie found it 
hard to complete this fine and penetrative piece of 
work. But he said to Eckermann ^at the play 
was bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. The 
Tasso of the drama, it should be said, is in oertain 
respects not at all like the Tasso of historio fame. 
In the same way, Goethe’s Egmont difTers in many 
respects from the Egmont of nistory, and is ruined 
W his inability to read hostility^ where it exists. 
Ignore is something not quite admirable in Goethe’s 
treating a noble figure of history, not only without 
any idealizing, but with positive reduction of moral 
stature. For all that, there are many fine things 
in the work. His Iphigenia, already mentioned, 
is a figure admirable and pathetic, drawn bv 
Goethe’s Hellenism with characteristically Greek 
reserve. Not less delicately drawn are the figures 
in his Jiennann und Dorotnea, which, while truly 
indi vid ual , are significant of the typical. Redolent 
of the Greek spirit they may be. out they remain 
genuinely German. Artistically, the piece is 
l>erfect. 

Goethe’s ethical attitude, to which reference 
has already been made, is a rather difilcult subject, 
as is seen in his resolving morality into systema- 
tized self-expression and self-realization, even in 
the case of the self -development of Faust, wherein 
arc incidents not easily brought within the ethical 
sphere. But Goethe’s own moments of aggressive 
paganism are not to be forgotten, and they cast a 
significant light on his rather absurd impatience 
with what he regarded as Christianity’s ascetic 
chastisement of the senses. This is not to over- 
look the fact that be felt the force of Kant’s 
thought with respect to practical problems of 
ethics. It was in one of hia later stages that ho 
took Christianity to be a religion mculcating 
reverence in three kinds — for what is above us, 
for what is below us, and for equals— and this 
Neo-Christianism, if it may be so termed, consisted 
in the fusion of those three elements. 

The artistic view of life finds expression in 
Goethe’s Wilhelm dfeister, which has no lack of 
wealth of life and thought, though wanting in art- 
istic finality. Culture, or BUdung^ sums up nis aim, 
and the work has been aptly styled an Odyssey of 
culture. The world is for him harmonizea in cul- 
tured society. In spite of ethical and artistic 
drawbacks not difficult to find, many have been 
able to learn much from it. It presents the world 
as a ' vast quarry ’ of materials, which it is for us 
to reduce to an iueal form in virtue of the creative 
power within us. Thus a vague and formless 
idealism will be supplanted, under life’s disciplin- 
ary processes, by definite and well-chosen activity. 
It IS as a philosophical realist that Goethe so spealn, 
his own happiness being, in some sort, a religion 
to him. But the work insists that man imall 
develop his sentient and perceptive powers, no less 
than his powers of moral culture, in order to the 
harmonious working of all the powers of his 
nature. All these teachings, as to the wisdom 
and strength of life, are set forth in a manner as 
far as possible removed from didactic or moralistic 
presentations, in the rich and varied gnise, indeed, 
of animated description and thrilling romance. 
This is not to say, however, that the work is not 
dull and prosaio enough in places. 

In *Tne Sufierinm of Young Werther’ {Die 
Lsidsn des jungen Werthers), Goethe gave utter- 
ance to that reaction against the domination of 
the understanding which marked the 18th century. 
He made the work expressive of the high sensi- 
bility, and the feeling for Nature, which were 


being in new ways developed. But his Werther 
was too given over to the sway of sensibility to 
have it, as in Gkiethe himself, controlled and regu- 
lated by reflective reason. Hence the work baa 
little healthiness of tone, and is infected with the 
malady of the age— the excessive sentimentalism 
of the closing 18th century. 

Goethe’s * Elective Affinities * {Die WahlvenoaneU* 
eeha/ten) is a fine prose work, telling of the tragic 
signifioance of the relarions which he calls * elec- 
tive affinities,* under given oiroamstanoes. The 
book is mark^ by great feeling, high imagination, 
and deep knowledge of man and the world. 

As in Wilhelm Meisier, so in the ' Poetry and 
Truth * {Dichtung und WahrheU), the culture idea 
is emphasized. The work is an autobiographic 
record of somewhat nnnsoal and informal cnar- 
aoter, bnt it presents, in light and gracefnl style, 
more than personal experiences of his early life ; it 
even reflects the national currents of thought and 
feeling. Friend as Goethe was of world-literature, 
he here complains that national subjects had prac- 
tically no treatment from tlie friends of his early 
days. It contains, too, in a noteworthy way, his 
scorn of the ‘melancholy, atheistical twiught,’ 
wherein Nature is viewA as mere eternal and 
nnaided movement of matter. 

On the development of Faust we have already 
touched, but it remains to remark that Faust, as a 
work, is unique and incommensurable. It may be 
said to be philosophic for the way in which it em- 
bodies criticisms of life. The power and prestige of 
Goethe as a critic of life are extraordinarily great. 
In Germany itself Faust has been styled a world- 
epic, or WelUepos, beoanse of its vast range and 
wondrons nniversality. Great, however, as it is, 
it is scarcely to be taken as the most characteristic 
product of Goethe's genius, so marked by factual 
tendency and breads, as of an indnetive philo- 
sopher. Bnt even in this work, knowledge of a 
true sort is to come, in its author’s view, through 
direct, living, and wondering contemplation of 
Nature — looking ‘into her breast as into the 
bosom of a friend’ — and not through dry thinking 
or analysis. To know life in its concrete variety, 
pressure, and fullness is to be able to appreciate 
l^aust. Here Goethe’s religion is ‘ the religion of 
the deed,’ which, in his pagan moods, he elsewhere 
describes as a kind of rmi^on of healthy-miiided- 
ness, if that may he so termed which consists in 
sheer absorption in the world and its joya Bnt 
bis religious attachments are characteristically 
vague. In an advanced part of Faust we find the 
‘religion of the deed’ reappear, when it is an- 
nounced that we have power to redeem ‘ him who 
labonrs ceaselessly striving.* It is to be noted 
that in Faust the problem of evil was what 
engrossed Goethe — wnether to be regarded as an 
essential element of the universe or as a merely . 
negative thing, a transient appearance to be over- 
passed. The attitude of Faust is that two souls 
awell within his breast, the one fain to separate 
itself from the other. Should evil be destined to 
he overcome, Goethe wonld take Fanst to represent 
the triumphant process. This is where the ethical 
worth of Faust is to be found, in its manner of 
typifying or embodying the modern spirit or tend- 
ency : in Faust is set forth the essential man — 
bold in aspiration, all-consuming in desire, hopeless 
in fallen condition, and exultant in ultimate salva- 
tion — so as to foreshadow the destiny of the human 
race. He expresriy aspires to take up into himself 
what is portioned among the whole of humanity. 
The whole drama has profound ^mbolio signifi- 
oanoe. In its course the claims of the individual 
and the social spirit will mayhap be harmonized in 
an ideal of practical culture. Its basal thought is 
that evil is not a positive power, bnt merely some- 
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thing negative— an interpretation of moral evil, it thing of the nature of a literary pose. The chief 
must beeaid, of too optimistic a character, and one result of his Italian soionming on Goethe’s work 
which is not quite clearly and satisfactorily wrought was the plastic quality imparts to it. When he 
out, BO far as the LatUerung (the purincation or says that Art and Nature are only one, that is 
rectification) of Faust’s character and development because Art is for him the highest manifestation 
is concerned. The progress is wanting in inward-.] of the working of Nature. Goethe’s world is the 
ness of dbaracter. Itisinthe Second Vartof Faiisf world of the eye. His evolutionary instincts led 
-—often partially misconceived and greatly under- him to view the single specimen in its relation to 
valued— that we see the triumph of humanity in the organic whole. We find him writing to Herder 
Faust, mounting the heavens after his soaring from Naples on 17tli May 1787, that the UrpflawK 
ideal* The Second Part lacks, of course, the p^ —or grand type of all plants — ^is the most marvel- 
sion of the First ; its erudite air is more felt \ its lous thing in the world, * which Nature herself 
philosophic intent and prolonged manipulation are might envy me * (/<af. iSeiss, 306). 
more evident ; its thought is less sapid and spon- The * West - Eastern Divan ’ ( WeH - bstlkher 
taneons ; but, in spite of these and other defects, Dwan) is concerned with the life of the East, 
it has abundant genius, and does not fail to prove and is not now to be dwelt upon : it must sufiice to 




writer has elsewhere shown (* The Philosophy of 
Faust,* in Euayt Literary and Philosophical), 
Goethe has contrived to introduce geology, optics, 
and chemistry into Faust % but such dioaotic 
attempts to combine science vrith poetry must 
always remain hazardous, if only because science 
cares nothing for the inoividuaL while individu- 
ality is of the essence of art. Eaust has, at any 
rate, given the world a supreme, unforgettable 
lesson as to progressive development being the 
essential mode whereby such conditioned beings as 
we are may hope to reach the ideal — the perfection 
of love. 

The famous Zueignung^ or dedication, now used 
as Introduction to Goeuie’s poems, is of unsur- 
passed loveliness in German literature, impressing 
one, it has been said, as a lofty vestibule, with the 
awe-inspiring grandeur of the temple to be entered. 
Its lovely message leads up to the self -revealing of 
the Divine form of fioetic Truth, who gives him a 
veil, and tells him how to use it* 

Goethe’s ‘Italian Journey* {ItaliAnischs Jteise) 
was worked up thirty years after the journey 
itself, from journals and letters belonging to that 
time. The book presents, in a most vivid form, 
tlie features of delight and chaim that mark 
Italian travel ; but it is even more interesting 
for its psychic experiences and revelations. On 
6th September 1787 we find Goethe writing from 
Rome : 

*8o much Is osrtsin ; theoldsittats had aa jrmt a knowladsa 
of Nature, and at oertaln a notion (Begriy) of what can be 
represented, as Homer had.* And, further : * Them hiifh works 
of Art have been, at the same time, supreme works of Nature. 

C reduced by men aocordlnff to true ana natural laws ; all that 
I arbitranr or imaginary falls away ; here is necewity, here ie 
Ood ' (ItaC, JUise, ed. Dunuer. Berlin, 1877, p. 8Q0 )l 

The way to perfect Art, in form and content, 
seems to nave lain for Goethe through looking 
into the deeiM of Nature and Man. He held that in 
Art and Poesy personality is everything, and that 
the artist, to create something fit and capable, must 
be iumself fit and capable. The comprehensive 
character of Goethe's interests and powers of 
observation needs no mention, but his strange 
limitations are not always clearly known and 
understood. His intense dislike of Hyzantine and 
Gothic architecture ; his huge indifierence to the 
early art of Italy ; his lack of interest in Mediieval 
and Ghrisrian Rome ; his supreme neglect of his- 
torioal associations, as outside the realm of An- 
sehauung, or intuition— all, in diverse ways, mark 
limitations due to a sense of form which kept from 
iiim the power of appreciation. Greek sculpture, 
Kraaissanoe painting, architectural Rome— these 
were things inat caught up, in significant fashion, 
his sense of artistic rorm. The Classicism to be 
found in Goethe was, it seems warrantable to say, 
more the result of tills Italian journey and his 
study of antique Art than of direct contact with 
the ancient Classical Literatures. It is not meant, 
in saying this, that his HeUenism had in it aay* 


of the Persian poets, and is rich in its own varied 
metres, and wise, beautiful poems. It proved a 
well of inspiration to RUckert, Platen, and other 
poets. 

3* Influence. — We cannot now pursue the study 
of Goethe’s works further, hut must be content to 
appraise his genius, work, and character in more 
general and comprehensive terms. The vitality of 
his ideas is very striking ; the range of his activi- 
ties was certainly extraordinary. Activity was 
to him life. The (Treat principle of activity was 
woven into his philosophical conception of the 
universe. For he raised himself to contemplate 
the whole range and scope of man’s existence, and 
pierced by his insight to the central core of reality. 
Thus he came to fashion the Weltanschauung 
which was his own (see the present writers 
'Goethe as Philosopher,’ in Luerary Essays), 
Sane and discerning as a literaiy critic, pre- 
eminent in genius and gifts as romancer, drama- 
tist, and lyrical poet, Goethe yet did not escape 
originality in science, and in the criticism of Art. 
Emerson quaintly said of him that 'the old 
Eternal Genius who built the world has confided 
himself more to this man than to any other* 
(Worhs, vol. i., London, 1899, 'Goethe, or The 
Writer’). It seems to be just in the totality of 
his achievement that Goethe’s power and fascina- 
tion lie ; his career embodied a deeper synthesiB 
of life — more of his own ideal of life in the Whole, 
the Good, and the Beautiful — tlian men had before 
seen; and all this, in spite of those limitations, 
sbortoomings, mistakes, futilities, and pessimisms, 
which are, oven in his case, not at all to be denied. 
Striking as is the influence of Goethe on the whole 
Gorman nation, be exerts an influence hardly less 
strong on the cultivated dasses of Britain and 
America. Still, his aims were too intellectual- 
ized ; and his striving was really too restless. 
He thinks restless activity proves the man— 
nur rastlos hsthatiqt sieh der mansu One might 
almost apply to nim what Marmontel said of 
Voltaire, tiiat repose was unknown to him. Not 
even the calming power of Spinozism greatly 
helped him here. His will was not sufficiently 
invigorated by moral affectiona He also lacked 
Bpintualized unity of conception. But, in the 
sphere of intellect, he towers sublime, with amai- 
ing vigour and persistency in his intellectual per- 
formances. His ideal is reine Mensehliehkeit^ or 
humanity purified of every hampering element. 
In his latest years, at any rate, he dierished a 
belief in immortality ; and it seems in some ways 
rather a fine thing tnat he declared the weightiest 

g round for that beUef to be the fact that wc cannot 
o without it. 
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Jambs Lindsay. 

GOKARl^f (Skr. gokarwi^ ‘cow’s ear*).— A 
famous place of pilgrima|TO on the W. coast of 
India, in the N. Kanara District of the Bombay 
Presidency ; lat. 14* 82' N., Ions. 74* IQ' £. The 
name is based on a legend that Brahmft produced 
four sages to carry on the work of creation, %vhich 
they refused to unde^ke. He then formed Siva 
from his forehead. &va hesitated to create the 
universe until he could devise measures to render 
it imperishable. So he dived into the ocean and 
remained for many ages in meditation. Brahmft. 
weary of the delay, moulded the earth and filled 
it with life. When Siva heard of this creation, he 
was wroth, and, rising through the water, struck 
the land. He attempted to force his way through 
it with his trident, wnen the earth-goddess, taking 
the form of a cow, begged the angry god, instead 
of destroying her, to nse to the surface through 
her ear. Siva accordingly passed through her ear, 
and rose on the Gokarp beach, where a cave, 
known as the RudrayofU, or ‘Rudra’s passage,* 
marks the spot. A story of the same type tells 
how the hero Para4ur&ma, ‘ Rftma with the axe,* 
by severe penances and propitiation of Varuna the 
sea-god and BhUml Devi the earth-goddess, was 
allowed to claim as his own as much land as could 
be covered by his axe when flung from Gokaru, 
which was then the Land’s End, into the southeiii 
ocean. Thus was created the land of Kerala, 
reaching from Gokarn to Cape Comorin, which 
now stands at the S. of the Peninsula. These 
legends seem to embody a tradition of land eleva- 
tion in pre-historic times, which is confirmed hy 
modem geological researches {ManwU of Travan- 
core, 1906, i. 212 ff.). 

The chief temple at Gokarn is that dedicated to 
Siva under the title of Mahdbaleivara, ' the veiy 
powerful Lord,* built of granite in the Dravidian 
style. It contains the famous lihga known as 
Atma, or ’ self,’ which, in his wrath at the creation 
of the world by BrabmA, Siva created out of his 
own essence, and long wore round his neck. There 
are also numerous shrines named after various 
gods and saints who visited the place and perfomed 
austerities hero, induding Brahma, Vipna, Siva, 
the rp Agastya, Rama, and Havana. The place 
is visited by hosts of pilgrims and rdigious mendi- 
cants, as well as by those who bring the bones and 
ashes of deceased relatives, which they consign to 
the waters, believing that this ensures for tliem 
eternal felicity. Bathing here cleanses from all sin, 
even that of murdering a Brahman. The mention 
of the place by KalidAsa carries back its sanctity 
to the lieginning of the 7th cent. A.D. (JG/ii. [1908] 
17). It IS also mentioned in the MakAbhiBLraia 
and Rdmdyafia (J. Muir, Original Sanahnt Teads*, 
1873, iv. 285 ; R. T. H. Griffith, I%e Bdmdyan of 
VdlnUki, 1805, p. 54), the sacred liooks declaring 
that he who spends three nights here and worships 
Siva gains as much merit as if he performed 
the horse-sacrifice; while he who remams twdve 
nights becomes pure in heart. Dr. John P^er, 
one of the early travellera to India, visited Gokarn 
in 1676, and has left an interesting account of the 
place. 

LnwuTraa--BO, vol. jnr.pt. l. p. W»n. ; J. Fryer, A New 
Account of E. India and Pertia, Loudon. ISUB, p. 168ff., ed. 
1818 (BSUuyt Society), 11. 80fl. CboOKB. 

GOKUL (Skr. gokula, ‘a herd of kine,* 'a oow- 
honae*).— -A sacred town and place of pilgrimage 
sitaated on the left bank of the river Jumnft, in 
the Muttra (Mathura) District of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Qudh ; lat. 27* 26' N., long. 


77* 46' £. ; sacred as the scene of many legends 
connected with Knna. It is in reality only the 
waterside suburb of Mahftban (g.o.) ; and afi the 
traditional sites of Kyvpa’s adventures whi^ the 
Purdf^ fix at Gokul are also shown at MsdiAban, 
which is the place alluded to whenever Gokul is 
mentioned in Skr. literature. But, as it retains its 
ancient name, this suburb is considered much more 
sacred than the original town. It is specially 
important as the headquarters of the VailabhA- 
chArya or Gokulastha Gosfilus, 

‘the I^loareaiic of tho But, who uo not sShsmod to avow 
their belief that the Ideal lite ooneliti lather In social enicy- 
nient than In solitude end mortifloation. Such a creed la 
naturally destructive of all aOlf-reatraint, even In matters where 
indulgenoe is by common consent held orimlnol; and the 
profli^y to which It bee given rise to eo notoiioue that the late 
MahirSj& of Joypur woe moved to expel from his capltsl the 
aadent Image of Gokul Ohandrama, for which the sect enter- 
tained a speotol veneration. He further conceived such a 
prejudice against yoitpavas In general, that oU hto eubjeote 
ware compelled, before they appeared In hto presence, to mark 
thoir foreneod with tha three horlaontiil linaa that Indicate a 
votary of Siva. The soandoloui prootloee of the OosSina end 
the unnatural eubaervienoy of the people in ministering to their 
mtlttcallon received a crushing esposd in a cause csZthrc for 
Dhel tried before the Supreme Court of Bombay in 1801 '(Qtowse, 
P.S84). 


LiTsaATCSS.»F. S. Growae, Mathura, a JHctrict MemoSr*, 
Allahabad, 1888, p. 28211.; JASB xlL SlSff.; A. FUlirer, 
Monurnontdt Anttguiticc and Jneeriptionc the NoHh^wcM 

“ * — ■ - • kctloeeofthe 
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Frocineci and Oudh, do. 1891, p. 101. For the pn 
Vallabhachirya Oostins, see [Koraandls MSfill 
Sect ctf t A# Mahdrdjae or VatteohiUthdryac in IP. /n 


Scot ctf tho MahdrdSae or VatlaMutohdryao in W. India, London, 
1805, Ropart of the MaharoA iAbel Coco, and of the BhaMa 
Conspiracy Com oannocUd with if. Bombay. 1802. 

Cbookb. 

GOLDEN AGE.— See Agbs of thk Wobld, 
Fall (Ethnic). 


GOLDEN RULE.— The Golden Rule, as it is 
often called, is found in two different connexions, 
and in slightly differing forms, in Mt 7^ and Lk 6*^ 
In Mt. it occurs in the Sermon on the Mount in the 
form : 

*A11 things thtrefora whatsosver ys would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also unto them : for thto to the law 
and the prophets.* 

In Lk. the saying runs : 

* And OB ye would that menriumlddouiito jon,doyeatooto 
them likewiee.' 

While in Lk. the maxim is found in immediate 
connexion with other sayugs bearing on conduct 
towards our neighbours, in Mt. this is not ej^ually 
tho case; it follows on directions relating to 
instancy in prayer and on the promise that God 
will give good things to those that ask Him. It 
has, therefore, been argued that, while the saying 
formed part of the original on which, in this 

S ortion of his Gospel, the Evangelist is drawing, 
tb Matthew must have wrongly inserted it in this 
particular connexion; and that it would more 
appropriately find a place among the precepts 
relating to our conduct to our ncighoour in 
or should follow on w.** • and v.* of the 7th 
chapter. In the latter case it would seem, how- 
ever, that the intermediate verses and not the 
saying itself have been wrongly inserted. The 
argument that the saying has got into a wrong 
place in Mt. is not very convincing ; the connexion 
between it and the immediately preceding verses ui 
not really very forced or nnnatuw. The train of 
thought would seem to he that, as Gkid givcB good 
gifts to those who ask Him, so we as Christians 
ought to render to others the sort of service, the 
good things, which we should vdsh them to render 
to us. That this is the connexion of thought which 
the earlier translators recognized in the passage is 
made probable by the fact that most of the early 
Latin versions, though not the Vulgate itseli, 
render: ‘Whatever qood things, therefore, yon 
wish that others should do unto you, even such do 
unto them ; for this is the law and the prophets.* 
We may observe that both St. Matthew and St 
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Liike» though thejr differ m to the preoise context 
in which the woros occur, equally remd them as 
a summary of the principles by which the conduct 
of Christians in respect to tlieir neighbours is to be 
governed. And this is the position which the 
maxim holds in the earliest Quotations of it which | 
are to be found in Christian literature outside the i 
Gospels. The earliest of them occurs in the wdl- 
known passage in the Western (Cod. D) recension 
of the decree of the Council of Jerusalem, in Ac 
1(S^. It runs as follows : 

' It hM wemad good to the Holy Spirit and to ui to Uy upon 
yoa no greater burden than theae neoenary things : to abstain 
mnn meats offered to Idols, and from Uood, and from fomitsa- 
Uon, and whataomm- y do not vfiah ahmdd bo dono unto you not 
to do iordonot do) to ofSers— from whioh if ye keep yourselves 
ye shall do well, being borne along in the Holy Spirit— Aire ye 
well/ 

Now, there has arisen a considerable controversy 
lietween Blass and Hamack whether the Western 
or the text of other great uncial MSS represents the 
earlier form of text iii the Acts, and the controversy 
has especially ranged itself about thU particular 
passage. Blass holds that Cod. D, originally com- 
posed probably at Romo, represents the first rough 
draft of the Acts put forth by St. Luke while the 
ordinary text gives us the more polished and 
elaborated recension which he ultimately dedicated 
to Theophiliis. Hamack, on the other hand, main- 
tains that the text preserved in the non-Westem 
MSS embodies St. Luke's original recension, and 
that Cod. D represents a later and comparatively 
ignorant recension, dating prolmbly from early in 
the 2nd century. This, on the whole, is the view 
taken also by W. M. Ramsay. The question, 
however answered, is not, for our present pumose, 
of first-rate importance ; for those who regard the 
insertion of the Golden Rule in this passage as the 
work of a later editor still assign to that editor a 
very early date— not later than the opening years 
of the 2nd cent. — so that in any case the appearance 
of the saying in this connexion is a proof of the 
wide acceptance which the Rule, in this negative 
form at least, obtained in the early Church. And 
that, in spite of its absence from the received text, 
it continued to hold a place in this passage of the 
Acts down to a comparatively late date, we have 
interesting evidence from the ' Dooms of King 
Alfred.' One of them, quoting this passage, runs 
as follows : 

* H ■•emed good to th« Holy Qboft, and to as, that ws should 
sst no burden upon you above that which it wae needful for you 
to bear, now, that te, that you forbear from vmrehippfng Idola 
and from tasting blood, or thlnge strangled, and from fornloa- 
ties, and that which ye wiU that othermmohoM not do unto 
you, do ye not that to other men.* 

On this last precept the king observes : 

* From this one doom a man may remember that he judge 
every man righteously ; be need heod no otherdoom book. Let 
him remember that he adjudge to no man that which he would 
not that he adjudge to him, 11 he sought judgment against 
Llm.' 

Thus emphatically, but reverently, does the king 
enforce our Lord’s own oomment on the pmciple 

* This is the Law and the Prophets’ (see x. 
[1899] 395 ff., on Ao 15^ ; and, for the reference to 
King Alfred’s ' Dooms,* Estlin Carpenter and G. 
Harford’s CamporiHon of the Hexatoueh, ed. 1902, 

p. 10). 

We observe, further, that in this earliest qnota< 
tion the form in which the saying is presented is 
not the positive form in whioh it appears in both 
Mt. and Lk. , l^t the negative form, t.s. as a prohibi- 
tion, and not as a command : * Do nof do to others 
that whioh you would not they should do to you.* 
We note that tiie same oharacteristio is observable 
klao in the two earliest quotations in whioh the 
phrase is to be found in port-Biblical Christian 
writings. The first of them is at the opening of 

* The Way of Life * as presented in the Didacho : 

‘FlfSt of sll, thou shslt taro ths Lord thy Ckid who moOa 

choo. Stoondly, thou shalt love thy neighbour so thywU. AU 


\hingo, then, whaUooaor thou wauiOeU noC wUh to h$ dome to 
ihee, do thou olio nod do to anothorJ 
The second reference oocurs in the recently re- 
covered Apology of Ariitidei. Towards the cl^ 
(eh. 15), in giving a summary of Christian belief 
and practice, Aristides uses the following words : 

'They [<.«. the OhrlatiAni] do not oonunlt adultery, do not 
oommlt fornication, do not bear falM wltnem, do not oovet their 
neighbour's good*, honour their father and their mother, love 
their nelghlioure, judge justly, whateoer they do not wUh to be 
done to thorn they do not do to another ; they exhort tboee who 
Injure them and make them friendly to themeelves.' 

Hamack considers that both these passaira may 
very likely be taken from an early Christian 
catechism in wide use in different Churches ; but, 
whether they are so or not, the appearance of the 
Golden Rule in two distinct summaries of Chris- 
>ian practice testifies to the importance attached 
to it in the early Church. 

But the precept, at least in its negative form, is 
by no means confined to Christianity ; it is to be 
found in the earlier Judaism, and on the lips of 
philosophers outside both Judaism and Christi- 
anity. For the first we mav refer to To 4^^-, 
which runs : * Take heed to thyself, my child, in 
all thy works, and be discreet in all thy behaviour ; 
and what thou thyodf hated, do to no man.* 
Hillel, the famous Jewish Rabbi, when asked for 
a short summary of the Law in relation to a man|s 
neighbour, is reported to have given it in this 
form : * Whatsoever thou wouldeet that men ehoutd 
not do to thee, do not do that to them* (cf. Bab. 
Shabb. 31a). For other parallels, see C. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers\ Cambridge, 1897, 
p. 142 f., and of. Hirsoh, * Golden Rule,’ in JE vi. 
(1904) 21 f. 

Among the Greeks, Isocrates is mentioned as 
enunciating the maxim, * Do not do to others that 
at which you would be angry if you suffered it 
from others* iNiocles, 615). Plato, in more than 
one passage in the Republic (s.p. iv. 443), lays 
down a ram of a similar purport. Aristotle, when 
questioned how we sliould behave to onr friends, 
IB quoted by Diog. Laert (v. 21) as saying; 

* Exactly as we would they should behave to us* 
(cf. Nie. Eth, ix. 8). See also Epictetus, fr. 42. 

In the wider world outside we find two further 
enunciations of the precept— one in a precise, the 
other in a less definite, form. Confucius, drawing, 
as he said, the maxim from the study of mans 
mental constitution, laid it down in tlie following 
terms : * What youdonot like if done to yourseff, 
do not do to others* (cf. J. Legge, Chinese Classics, 
Hongkong, 1861-72, i. 191 f.). This is the Golden 
Rule in its negative form, but he expressed it also 
in the positive sliape of ' recinrooitjr ’ or ' as heart 
to heart.’ This was embodied by him in a oharao- 
teristio Chinese symbol, and is given in places as 
the ultimate rule of life (KBr», art. ‘Confueins,’ 
p. 912). Something like the same thought appears 
m the writings of his older contemporarjT Buddha ; 
but here no precise words pve expression to the 
apothegm ; his principle more nearly approaches 
to the maxim of St. Paul, ' Rejoice with them that 
rejoice ; ween with them that weep * (Ro 12^) ; and 
a certain self-oentredneBB in his iystem, which 
makes the doing of kindneasea to others valuable 
mainly on account of the merit thus earned for a 
man’s self, makes it clear that such a principle u 
our Lord enjoins was not altogether cognate to his 
thought (Copleston, Buddhism FrimUxve and Pre- 
sent, London, 1902 ; but cf. A. J. Edmunds, Bud- 
dhist and Christian Oospels\ Philad. 1908, § 12). 

U would appear, then, that as a negative or 
limiting principle, a prinoiide of justice, the maxim 
obtain^ a wide acceptance among the best wd 
most enlightened inteileota of the ancient world ; 
but It was for them a restraining principle, a guide 
of what they ought not to do rather than of wbat 
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ihev ought. With our Lord, however^ it has a 
wider sweep than this : with Him it is a rule of 
universal application, a rule of benevolenoe em- 
bracing all our relations to our fellow-men : * All 
things therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
shomd do unto you, even so do ye also unto them : 
for this is the law and the prophets.* As such it 
has been accepted, and acted upon, bv Christians 
ever since. But, as thus interpreted, it is obvious 
that the princi^e needs explanation and some 
limitation. Almost from the outset this seems to 
have been felt. We have already noticed that in 
some of the early Latin versions the words * good 
things * were inserted after the word * whatsoever.’ 
This implies clearly that those who made the 
insertion recognised that it was not everything 
that we mi^ht be said, or thought, or fancy our- 
selves to wish for ourselves that we are oound 
to do for others. We might wish for ourselves, 
for instance, some form of illicit or undesirable 
pleasure ; and we certainly are not bound to pro- 
vide for others suoli pleasures or to assist them in 
obtaining them for themselves. Common sense 
clearly sug;gests such a limitation as this. Augus- 
tine, in his Commentary on St. Matthew, gets 
over the difficulty in another way. He draws a 
distinction between 'desire* and ' wish,’ and will 
not admit that a man, however much he may 
desire, can really will or wish for himself that 
which is not gemd. This explanation precludes 
the possibility of our ever doing anything which is 
not good to others, since we cannot wish anything 
whicn is not good for ourselves. 

Secondly, the maxim does not imply that we 
should always do to others exactly that which we 
should wish under our own present circumstances 
(which may be quite different from theirs) to be 
done to us. What the maxim implies is that we 
are, as far as possible, to put ourselves in the place 
of others ; to consider what we would wish to be 
done to us, were we tn their circumstances ; to adopt 
the r61e, as Adam Smith puts it, of impartial 
spectators ; and then, having made up our minds 
what in the circumstances, as so viewcm, we should 
wish to be done to us, to act accordingly. 

LmoATinis.— In addition to tho snthorltiM cited in the 
art., see J. G. Taaker, srt * Golden Buie ' In Haatinge* DCO. 

W. A. Spooner. 

GO tips. — 1. Orig:in, names, and physical 
characteristica. — The Gonds are an important 
forest-tribe found in the central parts of the Indian 
tieninsula, attheoensusof 1901 numbering 2,286,918, 
of whom the great majority, 1,920,666, are found 
in the Central Provinces, and smaller numbers in 
Bengal, Berar, Haidor&bftd, and Madras. 

The oriiiin of the name le dinuted. Thej call themaelvaa 
K<Hter or KCltur, a plural sppauadro regularly formed from 
got ; In Ohhatugarh they call thenualvee afivd, and hlgh-olaae 
mamben of the tribe object to being oalled Good, ae thie name 
Impllee that they are oow.klllere and beef-eatere ( Brett, GassUesr 
CMOiUgafh, 47 ; Oppot, Origin^ Inhabitants, 100, 14S ; lA 
vlil. 84; Oaidwell, Dravid. OramJ*, 88). Hlelop, the beet 
authority on the tribe, derlvee the name Goed hom Telugu 
tesiAa, mountain,' In the eenee that they are a hill-tribe 
(Papsvs, t : Oppert, 18), which la more probable than the theory 
of Ounningham, that the name Is a oomiptlon of Qauda, the 
Boolent term to deeigaate Oentral Bengal. 

Though the Gonds, probahly under Hindu in- 
fluence, trace a legendary connexion with N. India, 
which they exhibit by burying their dead with the 
feet of the conwe towards the Him&laya, the 
supposed original home of their race, their physioal 
appearance and speech connect them with tne so- 
oalled Dravidian races of S. India. They include 
at the present time a group of tribes with a general 

£a^ been 'more' ot less expos^ to HinSu or to 
other foreign influences. 

Oapt J. Ftasith, who was wdlaoquainted with them, writes: 
* Most of ths ontan poi e e m the tau, well-proportioned Sgure 
and lijriit ooBidsxIon of the Hindu, but allied with more or lees 
of tho thlnlrneM of Up and animal type of oountenanoe of the 


pure aborigine. Tho mass of tho tribce, on the other hand, an 
marked by the Uack skin, short equat flgure, and features of 
the negretto(s<e) raoe of humanity. Between them an found 
oertaln eootione ot the trlbee, who would also eeem to have boon 
imbued with eomethlng of toe foreign blood, themgh In a low 
degree than the ohiela like the latter, they afleot much Hindu 
mannere and oustoms; and It Is probable that they, too, an 
.the reeult of some oonneotlon In loiw pest tlmee between 
Immigrant Aryane and the indlgenona tnbee* (Bightands sf 
Osntrai Indtst, 0, 180X Borne of the women an ^mon like 
monkeys than human beings*; oiheni *flner animals by far 
than the men, and ben Hindu blood may be fidrly euspeoted.* 
Hlelop (p. 1) says: *Thmr have a roundish head, dietended 
noek^ wide mouth, thfoUeh llpe, etraight blacdc hair, and 
soan^ beard and mouetaohe : a few have curly hair, but not of 
the Negro type.* 

The same oemoluaion is reached from a study of 
their language. 

There are some Oop^* who speak their own Hravidiaa 
language, othera a broken Aryan dimeot— both known as Gop^i* 
The Dravidian form of epeeoh has a oommon anoeetor with 
Ihmil and Kananee, bat shows little oonnexion with Telugu, 
appearing tn various dialeote, euoh ae HAp or MaiUi and Piarji, 
both spoken In the Bastar State ; and Oattu or Ootte, the dialect 
of the Hill K6!e. The trne Good epeecui le known in Ohanda 
and the NlsAm*e Dominions ae NIuki, and In Berar as KfUArni 
and ladhidhi, the tatter closely oonneoted and differing from 
other dialeote. Oop^ has no literature, except translations of 
the Gospels and the Book of Genesis (O. A. Grierson, Census ef 
India, 1901, t. 270, 8871. ; ot. OsldweU, 61811.). 

2. The tribal legMds.-*-The legends of the tribe 
have been considerably modified by Hindu influence ; 
but some are original. 

They believe that me sky once Ipy dose upon the earth ; an 
old woman, while sweeping, knocked her head against the sky 
and pushed it away ; since then it has remained separate hrom 
the earth (Rueeell, Census Bsa, Cswtnd Prwtinms. 1001, 1. 04 ; 
cf. Tylor, PC4, 1008, i. 828 ff. ; Lai«. Myth, RU., and Rst., Lend. 
1800, 1. 801X Eclipees are aooounted for by a myth of the earth 
being turned upnde down, and nobody being left alive save 
one Pom (g.e.); the gods, wishing to re-people the earth, 
borrowed eera-graln from the Pom ; tills was never repaid, ana 
eoUpees are oaused when he, now king of the Dorns In Uielotlisr 
wond, demands It from the sun and moon— a story which stems 
to be the basis of the myth ot R6hu In the PUrdpat (Buesell, L 
04 ; cf. Orooke, Pit\ 1880, 1. 80f.). A more elaborate stoiy Is 
that of lingo, a name by some oonneoted with the libgtk, or 
phslUo emblem. It idle, In order, of the creation of the v^ld 
and of the Gopde ; how they were driven Into a cave by Biva- 
Mah&dova: of the birth, death, and life of Lingo, the tribal 
hero ; of bu revival and now he delivered the Gopds : and how 
he Initituted marriage rites among them. Forsyth (p, 188 ff.), 
who verelfled the version recorded by Hlelop (pt. ill. 1 ff.), * 
regards It as largdy due to Hindu Insphratimi. 

3. History of the tribe.— The early histoiy of 
the Gon^s, exceut bo far as it can be gathered nrom 
the tribal legenos, b a blank. 

They have been Ideutlfled with the Kanddol of Ptolemy (vil 
I. 80 ; J. W. MoOriiidle, Ansisnt India as dsseribsd by Ptoimny, 
OalouUa, 1886, p. 160 f.X and the Pbyllltn, with whom they 
are oonneoted, are supposed to be dtber Bhils(a.v.),or Pulindss 
term applied to various aboridnd raoes (hut see Oppert, 
82 n.k The Qon^s are lemarkanle as being the only Indian 
foreet-trlbe whicn has established flourishing monsrohles. Of 
thsse, four dynastias ruled the greater part ot the present 
Oential Provinoss hrom about the 14th down to the IBui cent, 
of the Ohristian era (A. B. Nelson, OassUssr Jubbu^tors, 47ff. ; 
O. Grant, OassUssr Central Prwinsss, 1001, p. SSlff.). These 
kingdoms gained power on the destruotion of Hindu euthorlty 
In N. India by the Muhammadans, and on the disruption of the 
independent Muhammadan powere ot 8. India by the Mughal 
Empire. They attained e fairly high type of olvuisation, at Is 
shown by the greet Irrigatfon works construotsd by them. 
Th^ finally fall befors the Merfithis (Giant* ep, eU., Introd. 

4. Siocial position.— It is remarkable that the 
Gop48» are now a subject race, have never 
fallen into a state of denadatlon, like the menial 
castes in other parts of toe country. 

The explanation is that they were proteoted by the ineooaasl 
blllty ot their country from oonouset each ee overtook the other 
aboriginal raoee; they long held the plaoe of mien, and were 
not ousted from possseslon of their lends by the new race, which 
appeared ee oolonists rather than oonquerore (Russell, 1. 170L ; 
Cfiant, Introd. oxll, oxxvl). At preeent eeveiai of the feudatory 
Btatee In the Oentia] Provincee are ruled by Good ohleCs, who 
belong to the erlstocretlo branoh of the tribe, end cell them- 
selves RAJ, or *n>yel,' Gomjs. These are giaduelly eisertlng 
their claims to be regarded ae BUpute ; and one great BAjpot 
sept, the Ohandel, Is believed to be of Gond orim (Bleeman, 
RatabUs and RseolleeUans, London, 1888, I. S81 ; smith, JBariy 
Hift tf India*, Oxford, 1008, pp. 800f., 8701.). In the plains 
the lower dess, known as NAlk, Dbur, or DburvA Goods, aro In 
a state of serfage, meking their living by labour. Rbween 
tbeee two groupooome the rsallj wild Goodi, of whom the most 
primitive an the MarfyA, or * tree,' Gooda who serve no mester, 
and who subsist by hunting or by a rude tyaWm ot bnnilng the 
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—and QollMtlnt Tarloaf kinda of jun^ produoa. All taa 
autborltlaa baliafa that fhaaa an a paaoaapla, trathfuli law- 
aUdhw pam^ whan thay hava not baan oorrupM by eonUet 
with lha Hmiia of tba pUna. Undar Brltiah nila ovar* 
Indnlfanoa In Intoxkatiw llquon, ona of fhair dbiaf aioao, hat 
boon gnatty ohatkad (ratyth, iMfl.; Qnnt» 8Aff., ]t7f.; 
HUIoihT). 

S Domestic rites.— The rites of birth, marriage, 
saia death are of the normal DraTidiaa type (see 
artt. Central Protinces, vol. iii. p. 811 ff., 
Dravidianb [North], vol. v. p. l ffA 

6» Religion.—* In religion, nsavs Forsyth (p. 148), 
*tbe Qo^ tribes have paasea through all the 
earlier stikges of belief, and are now entering on 
that of idolatry pure and simple.’ Every prominent 


that of idolatry pure and simple.’ Every prominent 
mountain has a spirit, which must oe satisfied 
before its slopes can be cleared. When a field is 
sown, the field-god, Kod<men, said to represent the 
god of the Jkodo millet {Pasj^um terchieulatum)^ 
but more probably a hill-god, is propitiated. The 
tiger-ffod nas a hut built for him in the jungle so 


tiger-god has a nut bunt for him in the jungle so 
that he may not approacli their dwellings. Their 
worship is chiefly devoted to the propitiation of 
the muignant Mother-goddess, known as M&t& 
Devi, the goddess of smallpox, or Marl, who 
presides over cholera. In her more awful form she 
is known as Dantedvarl, * the goddess with teeth,* 
at whose shrine in the Bastar State human sacrifices 
are said to have been performed in early days 
(Grant, 181, 327 ; Brett, 30). Her consort is Budn& 
or Bfirh&pen, soiiietimes known as fli&kur, * lord,’ 
who is worshipped as a house-deity. In [^ni be 
lives in a adj tree {Ttrminalia tomanioBa), which is 
lield sacred (Bussell, Seoni GcuMtUear^ 68). He has 
now come to be identified with the Hindu Siva, 
and his spouse with K&ll. Animism is represented 
by the cult of objects supposed to be the abode of 
spirits. Pharsa]>en is represonted by an iron spear- 
head (Skr. paraht). The trident said to have Men 
received by the ancestors of the Bastar family 
from the goddess Bhuvanetvarl at MathurA, and 
the sword given by M&nikyft Devi or l>ante4varl, 
their family-goddess, are stul worshipiied — a record 
of the impression made upon a tribe in the Stone 
Age by the introduction of iron (Brett, 80 f .). Phar- 
sapen IS supported by Gh&ghrftpen, the bell-god, tlie 
bell being sacred, as among the Todas (Rivers, Tha 
TodUu, London, IQOflj^p. 424; of. PJS* i. 168); and 
by the chain-god, Stokarpen, represented by a 
few links of a ^ain supposM to be endowed with 
powers of motion, but i^ly the gurdA^ or magical 
chain of the allied tribes, with which hysterical 
patients are beaten to drive evil spirits from them 
(Grant, 275 ; PR^ i. 99, 165). A favourite house- 
hold-god is Dfilhfideo, the spirit of a bridegroom 
who died in a tragical way at Ids wedding (Sleeman, 
i. 123f. ; PR* i. 119fr.). Tree-worship is found in 
that of the bamboo and adj tree (Hiriop, iii. 47). 
The spirits of the dead ore propitiated, at least for 
a year after death ; tliose of distinguished persons 


i persons 


are worshipped for some years or generations at 
earthen shnnes, on which sacrifices are yearly 
ottered— a cult which, among the more advanced 
branches of the trilie, takes the Hindu form (Hislop, 
17, 20 ; Kitts, Canaua Bap. JBerar, 1881, p. 79). In 
Sambidpur the ancestors are represented by smaU 


i^ the gods, daub them with vermilion, and make 
offerings to them; at harvest BikrhAdeo is wor- 
shipped in the form of a small copper coin ; and 
saonfioes, which in former days included that of a 
cow, are made to him (Hislop, 22). Among the 
Alli^ tribes, like the Majhw&rs and Kfiyls, the 
beliefs and usages are of a similar type (Crooke, 
TC iii. 418 IT. ; 1%urston, CaaiaanndTrwaa^ iv. 87 AT. ; 


priests of the trib^ see ERE ii. 833. 

LnsaATUsa— S. H. BUsrMul and C. WUlmott, Hiator. and 
Duerip. Skttah af H,H. tks Niatuafa Domfmmu, Bombiis. 
1888 ; Jf. T. Bloat. *NamtiT«.' Aataiia iUmaTokea. nL 
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Forsyth, 27U Highianda af Caadral India*. London, 1880; 
A. Girant, GaaaUaar af lAs Cantrad Proaincaa. Nagpur, 1870 ; 
G. A Grierson, Linguiatia Sufmjt if India, Iv. fCaloutu, 
1006) 478ff. ; S. Hisim, Papara Ralaling lo tha Abariginai 
Tribaa af Cantrai Praaiftaaa, Nagpnr, 1866; B. j. Kitts. 
Canaua Bapart, Barair, Bombay, 1881 ; A. C. Lyall, vofsCCssr 
of tha Ilaiaarabad Aaaignad Dmrieta, Bombay, 1870 ; L. S. S. 


kitchen, and periodically worshipped (L. S. 8. 
O'Malley, SemoaUpur Gazeiieert 75). Many of the 
exogamous septs are of totemic oripn ; but totem- 
ism seems to be a purely social institution (Russell, 
Canaua Rep.^ 1901, i. 180 f.). Like all secluded 
races, the Gonds are reputed soreerers, and witch- 
eraf t in a cruel form is sometimes found among the 
jungle groups (Grant, Introd. cxxxfiT., 110, 156). 
Serpent-worship appears, but it is done in secret 
(i5. Bevi). At the Mginning of the sowing season, 
the GAitl branch set up a line of stoneB represent 


1900-10 ; G. Oppert, Tha Original Inhabiianta^ Bha/ratavaraa 
or India, London, 1808 ; R. V. RnsscU, Canaua Bapori, Cantrai 
Provinaaa, Nagpur. 1001, Oaaattaara af Saoni, Aliahaoad, and 
Nagpur, Bombay, 1007-08 ; B. Thurston, Oaataa and Tribaa af 
S. India, Madras, 1000. W. CROOKE. 

GONGS AND BELLS. -s. Scope of the 
present article. — ^Among instruments of percussion 
the bell and the gong liold the first place, either 
one or other being mund among most races of 
mankind. To define the difference between bell 
and gong is not easy. A bell is a hollow enp- 
shaped oMy made of cast metaJ^ giving a sonorous 
vibration throughout its entire circumference when 
struck by a metal clap{)er usually hung inside. A 
gong, on the other hand, is ususJly made of ham- 
mem malleable metal, flat or approximately flat 
in form, and is struck by hand with a soft mallet. 
Many of the Chinese 'hells’ are made without an 
internal clapper, and are struck on the outside 
edge with wood. Presumably they are gongs, 
al^ough boll-shaMd. The esBentiai differences, 
then, are that a bell is struck by a metal dapper, 
while a gong has a hammer of material other than 
metal, and tiiat the sound of a bell is usually ob- 
tained by the movement of the bell, while the gong 
remains stationary. The small crotal bells and 
bells made of riveted plates, which are used for 
religions purposes by some peoples, are included 
in this article. 

Onomatopoda pisys s Isigs port In the title ct bella The 
Let. HwUamalbuium euggeete the tfnklinjr of the bend-bell. 
The bellow of the luge meet euggeete * beU,' from Let. bailara, 
O.E. balian, *Ooiur’ ie euggeiM by *to murmur.' 

Oampana is need In Istsr writers lor e large bell, and nels tor 
feim email hand-beU. 

The object of the present artide is to give by 
typical examples some idea of the signifioaaoe of 
the religious use of bdla. 

a. Origin of bella and goiiga.—Aji to the origin, 
there is considerable dlffionlty. Wide search 


panology meets with an almost unva^ing intima- 
tion that * the origin of bells is lost in antiquity ; 
they probably came from the East.’ Sudi a 
statement is nnsatisfactovy enough. Borne bolder 
writers refer to the bdls on Aaron’s bigh-priestly 


dothing (Ex 26**^) as the earliest mention. But 
these probably were not really bells but merely 
jingles— ^lall carved pieoes of metal which emitted 
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sound by striking agamst the metal pomegranate, 
and not by a dapper. The two formed on oim- 
mental design sixnilar to the lotus and bud border 
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nsed in Emt {HDB, art. *Beir). Then, too, 
there U einaenoe of the art of bell-making being 
prautieed in Japan during the 8th cent. B.C., at the 
time when Large bronaes were cast for the temples 
of Buddha.* 

Such evidence, however, does not help ns to find 
out the origin of tliese instruments of percussion, 
and we are reduced to conjeoture. Quite probably 
bells may date from the Iron Age. Fairies and 
witches were creatures belonging to the more 
ancient Stone Ape which was passing away ; and 
the new metal, iron, was considered hatenil and 
harmful to them.* The metal itself was a powerful 
propliylactic!, but the sound of metal had even 
greater virtue for restraining their evil influence, 
it would soon be found that by striking the edge 
of metal pots a more resonant note could be oh- 
tained than from an iron bar ; and from this it is 
but a small advance to turn an iron basin upside 
down and fasten some sort of a clapper inside. 
Armed thus, man would feel himself fairly safe 
from the attacks of his spiritnal foes. Such a pos- 
sible explanation of the origin of bells and gongs 
hoe at least the merit of being simple and of com- 
plying with the stereotyped ]^rase, ' the origin of 
Dells IB lost in antiauity.^ 

3. Earlv naes ot bells. — Probably the earliest 
use of bells was, as has been said, prophylactic. 
Man, who believed the air to be crowds with 
demons eager to destroy him, used the most effi- 
cacions samguards that came to hand. Among 
all peoples we find the bell used for this purpose, 
and even in the Christian era this superstition has 
survived. 

The gimg of Dodona* mentioned by Aristotle 
(Siiidas, s.e. xaXir<7or Aiodtapalw) seems to have con- 
sisted of two pillars supporting respectively a 
cauldron (kipip’u) and the figure of a TOy (iraida) 
grasping a whip, whose bronze lashes, when 
swayed by the wind, struck the inside of the 
bronze cauldron and produced a resonant sound 
which was considered to have oracular intent* 
Theocritus (ii. 36) refers to bronze as employed in 
all kinds of purificatory ritual. Moreover, it was 
considered os itself pure, while the sound of it was 
an averter of pollution. From many Latin sources 
we know that bronze was beaten at eclipses to 
avert the evil. Bells were sometimes placed in 
tombs. A bas-relief in the Louvre (Frtf liner, Cai, 
645 ; S. Reinach, Mipertoire de la staiuaire greeqwi 
€t root., Paris, 1897-98, i. 101) represents the sacri- 
fioo of a ram to Attis, from an old oak whereon 
are suspended two bells. On a coin representing 
Cybele enthroned with Attis at her side two bells 
are seen in the foreground. P. Gasman {PamvH^ 
Paris, 1899, p. 146) gives illustratioiiB of many little 
bells found at Pompeii, and speaks of them as used 
* comme moyen de protection.’ The British Museum 
possesses a small bronze bell (Cat 318, fig. 11) from 
the temple of the Kabiri at Thebes. The attend- 
ants of Dionysus are frequently represented as 
carrying tympana edged with a row of small bells. 
A small^ bell of gold found on the Esquiline has an 
inscription referring to the evil eye. Moreover, 
to avert evil infiuences, bells were attached to the 
heads of horses used in a procession of criminals 
led to execution. 

Pcmsibly the gongs or bells attached to the fa9ade 
of the second temple of Jupiter Capitolinus have 
this prophylactic object. TTriumphant generals 
hung bells on their horses’ heads to avert the evil 
eye. This is found not only in Greece but also on 
swptures in Assyria.^ 

1 J. If. Bowm, Japanut Marka and SaaU, Uverpool, 188S, 
p. S78. 

• lyior, PC«1. [1908) 140. 

S A. B. Cook, JJSS xziL ri0O2J pt. 1. p. 5ff. 

4 For furfehor lllustratioiif of mioh unwe. see Smith's DiaL of 
0r. mad Mmrn, Ant.*. London, 1890. $.v, "liiitiiinsbulum.* 


Among the Greeks a bell was used at funerals to 
keep oflr the crowd and warn thejffaetsn Dialis lest 
he be polluted by sight or sound of funeral music. 
But there is evidence of usage other than as a 
prophylaxis. Bells were used for the opening of 
market or the baths, and by sentries on night duty. 
The priests of Proserpine at Athens rang bells 
when calling the people to worship. Small bells 
were similariy used in the mysteries of Bacchus. 
But for the most part the Greeks had wooden 
rattles, such as are now used )sy Maslims, The 
use of bells for summoning to worship arose in the 
Far East, and was not customary in countries 
bordering the Mediterranean till late Roman . 
times.* In Egypt, Palestine, and Assyria, peo(>le 
were summoned to worship by the sound of the 
trumpet. The precise purpose of the bells attached 
to high-priestly robes seems debatable. Arabian 
princesses have bells on their garments to an- 
nounce their movements and warn people to keep 
out of the way. No one was allows to enter the 
Persian court without giving audible warning, and 
perhaps the bells on Aaron’s robe were intended to 
announce his movements to Jahweh. An alterna- 
tive suggestion is that the stillness of the Holy 
Place was full of peril to intruders. The air be- 
came charged, as it were, with the Divine influence, 
and this was dangerous to mortals. In order to 
dissipate this nocuous condition, the high priest's 
robe was decked with bells, which, by stirring the 
laden air, made it possible for man to enter the 
Holy Place. More obviously the jingles are ex- 
plained as useful to let the people know how the 
high priest was progressing with his ministrations. 
The horse-bells (n Zee 14** are inscribed * Holy unto 
the Lord.’ The object is not clear. It may have 
been intended to add efficiency to any magical 
powers the bells possessed, or mse the oells may 
have been thought of as sending far and wide the 
messfwe of holiness. 

4* Christian use of bells. — At the dawn of the 
Christian era bells were used, but the Greek and 
Roman style of architecture did not readily lend 
itself to the use of large bells in buildings. During 
the first three centunes the use of bdls for sum- 
moning the faithful to worship was impossible, 
owing to the certainty of persecution ; but it is 

S robable that soon after the Edict of Milan (A.D. 

13) the Christian Church availed itself of this 
obvious means of calling to worshm. The intro- 
duction of large bells is attributedT to Panlinus, 
Bishop of Nola in Italy, about A.D. 400 ; but, os he 
omits any reference to bells in his letter giving a 
very full description of his church, the claim mule 
for him seems to bo doubtful. St. Jerome {In Joel, 
2***' \PL XXV. 964 f.]) speaks of musical instruments 
used in religious worship under the generic name 
tuba ; and, aLthongh his description is not clear, it 
appears that small peals of bells were used in con-_ 
junction with trumpets.* Certainly, however, by' 
the 6th cent, bells were used in the Western 


Church. Gregory, Bishop of Tours (673), speaks of 
bells as eigna, 'This takes us back to Sidonina 
Apollinaris. Rather later the Chregorian Saera^ 
merUarg (690) contains a formula of benediction 
which came from Rheima The campaniles give 
fairly strong evidence of the use of bells before the 
end of the 6th century. That of Ravenna dates 
from the 6th century. 

Quite early in the Celtic Church bells were used 
by the bbhops as port of their episcopal insignia. 
In the Ltfe of St. Patrick the office of campanarku 
is mentioned, and in an illustration, given by de 
Fleury, in lia Meeee, St. Patrick is 
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huidii» a ball in a box to a biahop oonBeorated by 
him. ^6 probable object of the oell was to oom« 
mand ailenoe when the biehop was about to speak. 
In the muaeum of the Royal Academy of Ireland 
a Celtic bell is preserved which on fairly good evi« 
denoo is attributed to St. Patrick. 8m& hand- 
bells were often engraved with the name of a saint, 
and in later years were venerated as relics.^ Bede 
(HE iv. 23) mentions a bell rung alter the death 
of Hilda at Whit^ (680). Adamnan {Vita 8. 
Cohmbm) has references to a elooca which was 
u^ to call the brethren to prayer. Egbert. Arch- 
bishop of York (740). in his * Excerptions’ ordered 
his clergy to toll bells at the hours of service. We 
first hear of a peal of bells at Groyland Abbey in 
060; but. as Ingnlphus compares the tone of it 
with others, it seems dear that many other 
churches had more than a single bell for summon- 
ing to worship. Early in the reign of King Edgar 
(060) the new canons provided for bell-ringing as 
preliminary to prayer in church, and the clergy of 
the Church of England are still required to toll a 
bell daily before service. 

Another use for bells is indicated in the Bayeux 
tapestry.* In the illustration of the funerm of 
Edward the Confessor the corpse is accomiianied 
two boys, each ringing a pair of hand-bells. 
This was a praotice taken from paganism, but with 
altered intentiona The ringing of bells at funerals 
called the faithful to pray for the departed soul. 
Still, however, the supposea power of driving away 
evil spirits was commonly believed in, and the 
ringing of hand-bells at funerals was carried to 
sucn excess during the 14th cent, that the abuse 
called for the attention of the bishcm. Not only 
were bells carried by the funeral omcers. but the 
people used to ofien tneir doors and ring vigorously 
any bell they had while the cortege pasrod by. 
The ‘ lycli ’ bell is still rung at Oxmrd before the 
body of any University otticial is carried to burial. 

Distinct from this is the custom dating from the 
7th cent, and enjoined Canon 67 : when * any 
is passing out or this lira, a bell shall be tolled., 
and the minister shall not then slack to do his last 
duty.* This is the * passing bell.’ During the ages 
of snperstition men lost sight of this cidl to pray 
for the ’passing’ soul, and thought of the bell as a 
means of scaring away the evil spirits lying in wait 
for the dying man’s soul. After death the ' soul ’ 
bell was knelled in order that all might give thanks 
for the deceased’s deliverance from this vale of 
misery. This custom was carried to such excess 
that Elizabeth forbade more than one short peal, 
lest it should be an annoyance to the living and 
injurious to the fabric and the bells themselves. 
In later times the varied uses of bells in funerals 
have been curtailed ; the ' passing’ bell has become 
merged in the ’ soul ’ bell. and. being knelled some 
time after death, serves as an intimation of the age 
and sex of the departed. 

Indisputably, during the Middle Ages bells were 
chiefly valued for their prophylactic powers in 
searing the evil spirits from doing harm ghostly 
and bodily. Most wide-spread was the idea that 
bells could dispel storm and lightning. Originally 
the object was to call the peo^e to churdi to pray 
for deliverance from the danger. Then the devil 
was thought of as hating the sound of bells, because 
they called the faithful to prayer ; and. later, the 
original idea was lost sight of, and the mere ring- 
ing of bells was considered efflcacious of itself. 
Largely owing to their popularity, bells esoap^ 
the destruction of things 'llomanish ’ at the Re- 
formation. In order to increase their supposed 

I a nehaslt ds Flmiy, LaMmm, Paris, 1888, vd. t. ; sss alM 
Jms. Sm. BitL tfAno. Inland, London, 1808, 1. 878-878. 

SO. 8. Tjradk*s A Soak about BoUa (London, 1886) contains 
nraCh fairly rallabis Information about BagUSh onstowa It Is 
prabsMy tlis bsst book on fho Bttbjsot. 


efiica^. bells were ’christened’ with elaborate 
ceremonial. Originally the bells were thought of 
as heathen, and were baptised to make them con- 
verto ; but, later, the object was clearly to strengthen 
their powers over the spirits of the air. Cliarle- 
magne in 789 protested against this ’ baptism,’ but 
the rite found a place in most pontificals until the 
Reformation, and is still used on the Continent. 

In pre-Reformation times it was rare to find 
fewer than two or three bells in one tower. Fre- 
quently a small bell was hung in a bell-cote over 
the chancel and rung at the Elevation of the Host. 
This ’ saoring bell’ gave intimation to sick folk of 
the consecration of the elements. Distinct from 
his was the aanctus bell, a small hand-bell tinkled 
within the church at the * Ter Sanctus.’ and neces- 
sary in large churches, where the musicians were at 
a distance from the high altar. In the Middle 
Ages bells were often embroidered on bed-enrtains 
and other hangings, as well as on ecclesiastical 
vestments.^ The fundamental idea was probably 
superstitiona For the many other religious and 
quasi-religious uses reference should be made to 
some of the excellent books mentioned in the 
Literature. The same underlying ideas seem to 
inspire the Continental use of bells, the real differ- 
ence being the method of ringing large bells. 
Change -ringing is confined to Great Britain ; 
abroad the carillon takes its place. It is a 
mechanical contrivance by means of which a 
number of elaborate tunes can be played by one 
performer on the bells by hammers which strike 
the edge of the bell. In England Mis are 
chimed in this way and also rung. In ringing, the 
bell is made to swing round through a complete 
circle so that the clapper strikes twice in each 
revolution. 

5* Non-Oristian uses.— To the Far East we 
must look for the earliest use of bells, but there 
is little evidence before the 8th cent. B.C. At that 
time large bells and gongs are found to have a 
definite part in ceremonial. One dating 677 b.c. is 
inscribed ; ’ We will everlastingly prize this bell 
and use it in our ritual worship.^” This bell would 
be hung in the temple, its purpose being to call 
the shades to the funeral meats prepared for them. 

In Bnddhisric ceremonial, beilB and gongs play 
a large part. The noise made during certain rites 
is quite deafening,* the object being to call the 
attention of the divinity to the prayers and cere- 
monies of the devotees. The pagoda style of 
architecture lends itself to the suspentdon of a 
n^ber of bells which are made to tinkle by the 
wind. This b considered by many to be prophy- 
lactic, and to scare away the demons. The Enid- 
dbistic theogony is practically identical with the 
BrihmanicaT. and a bell is invariably connected 
with every Buddha as p^ of the insignia. The 
opening up of Tibet has given us several books upon 
the Buddhistic ceremonial. In Lhasa the more 
saintly of the lamas wear a tinkling bell on the 
crown of their hats. Before their devotions the 
chief lamas cross themselves, touching their fore- 
heads with a bell ; and they hold a special service 
for one who is siek, in which tinkling bells are 
used.* Hand-bells are placed upon the very altar 
itself. The probable use in these cases is to attract 
the god’s attention. 

The supposed influence of the bell on the spirit 
world is further illustrated by the attempts to 
expel the death-demon by the aid of bcllH. In 
India we find these usages supplemented by others. 

1 Bevsrml tssmplM In IL B. a Wslootfi, Saend Ankmolaffg, 
London. 1668. 

1 Buihell, Chtnua Aft, London 1808, 1. 84. 

8 1. L. Bird (Mia BmiopX Unbtalan Traako in JaipaK, 
London, 1880. 

4 L. A. Waddell, IAom and ito Mydorioo, London, 1806, and 
TkoBuddhimnafTibot, London. 1886. 
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Aooording to the Brfthmans, two things are indis- 
pensable to the saerificer — several lighted lamps 
and a bell to wake the divinity from sleep so that 
he may consume the olforing, while the vagrant 
ghost IB soared away by the same sound* ^ The 
pat&ri priest in Mirzapur and many classes of 
ascetics carry bells and rattles of iron which move 
OB they walk, the object being to protect the 
wearer from evil spirits. The Gon^s have elevated 
the bell into a deity, in the form of Ghaghr&pen, 
or * bell-god ’ ; and one special class of their devil- 
priests, the motfiA ojhydU^ devote themselves to 
making bells; and they themselves wear them 
continually. The Todas of Madras worship Hiriya 
Deva, whose representative is the sacred buffalo- 
bell which hangs from the neck of the finest buffalo 
of the herd (Crooke, i. 168). The goddess P&rvatl, 
as Durga (o.v.), has certain insignia which are 
invoked in tnis manner : ‘ Om to the bell (yAafi^) 
striking terror by thy world-wide sound into our 
enemies. Drive out from ns all our iniquitiea 
Defend and bless us, O Lord.* In Burma great 
bells are found at most of the shrines. The wor- 
shipper takes a large deer tmtler and strikes first 
the ground and then the bell, to summon as wit- 
nesses beings under and above ground, and further 
to make them join in the act of worship.* 

In West Africa some witch-doctors have a 
custom, when going their rounds, of ringing a bell 
before the house of the guilty. Bells are often hung 
over doorways, probably for prophylaxis.* Very 
few bells are found in the rest of Africa, except 
among the Masai and tribes of similar culture. 
They nang bells around the necks of animals, but 
there is no evidence to show that these were wor- 
shipped, or that the bells were used to scare evil 
spirits. Probably they are merely utilitarian. 

In Egypt there is little evidence. The aistrum 
was invariably used in the worship of Isis. Possibly 
small crotal jingles were attaclied. In later times 
bells were used as charms, but with no real musical 
purpose, and they are vexy rarely found in Egyptian 
religion proper. The same may be said of Mils 
among the Assyrians. Th^ had no religious use 
and very little in magic. Clappers took the place 
of bella Layard {Monumenia of Ninawh, London, 
1849-68) illustrates some horse-bells, possibly im- 
portations for magical purposes. 

Bells and instruments of^rcussion are not found 
in New Zealand. In the Tonga and Fiji Islands a 
Mi is used. It is a form of gong made out of 
a tree-trunk.* It is the favourite instrument at 
Tonga and is named in the same way that we give 
names to our bells. It is chiefly used to summon 
worshippers to their religious exercises. In many 
parts of the world babies are giron rattles to which 
jingle bells are attached. Tne underlying object 
IS probably prophylactic. 

Although the religious value of bells varies con- 
siderably in different parts of the world, in Turkey 
alone is there found an aversion to their sounu. 
The Muhammadans do not use them, because of 
their associations with Christianity, and the Pall- 
j&bl Muslims have a prejudice against gongs, as 
they are supposed to disturb the dead, who awake, 
thinking the Day of Judgment has arrived. 

LnsEATirma— In silditlon to Imkf montionsd in tbs lootaotss, 
SM H. T. BUacombe't Uitof books In Sthsor-tvol. ill. pp. 42, 
82, 168. Sm also Hieronsrmus Magius, ds ZVnttnnaMfs, 
Hssus, 1724 ; M. B. C. Walcott, i*ar£«k Chwnhaa b^orif Ms 
Baformaaion. Unooln, 1879 ; W. W. RockhUl, J^ond cf Ms 
hamaa^ London, 1891. Most modsrn sncyolopadias oontaln 
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Addison J. Whxblbr. 

6. American bella.— (1) Bells of metal were in 
use in certain regions of America long before the 
Columbian disooveiy. Thpy were natural develop- 
ments from, or modmcations of, previously existing 
rattles and like implements of clay, shell, gourds, 
and other materials. Aooording to W. H. Holmes 
(Bull. S BE 2B-B4), metal bells were in common 
use in Middle America in pre-Columbian times, but 
they are rarely found north of the Rio Grande, either 
in possession of the tribes or on ancient sites ; but 
beUs were certainly known to the Pueblos and 
possibly to the mound-builders before the arrival 
of the Whites. The copper bella ooearionally 
fonnd in the sonth-eastem part of the United 
Btates may, some of them at least, have been 
introdnced by way of trade (like certain varieUes 
of tobacco-pipe and tomahawk) with the Indian 
tribes, since specimens of undoubtedly European 
origin have bMn discovered in mounds and other 
burial-places that are distinctly post-Columbian. 
Others of the metal bells from this region may, 
however, have been brought to the north by way 
of Florida, etc., from Central America and Mexico 
as incidents of inter-tribal commerce or the like. 
Metal bells are also known in large numbers from 
the remains of the civilizations of the Pacific coast 
of South America and from the area of so-called 
*Calcbaqui culture’ in the Catamaroan country of 
Argentina, etc. Bells of other materials, such as 
clay, are, of course, more widely distributed 
among aboriginal peoples of a type less civilized 
than the Aztecs, Mayas, Peruvians, and others 
very close to them in matters of art and religion. 
Many wooden bells have also been found, s.y., in 
the Atacaman region of Pacific South America 
(Boman, Awliq,). 

(2) Some investigators were formerly of the 
opinion that the oells found in the New World 
were all imitations of European models, and that 
no such thing aa a genuine pre-Columbian bell 
of aboriginal manufacture existed. But for the 
Pueblo region, as well as for Mexico, Central and 
South America, the existence of bells of Indian 
make long prior to the coming of the Whites has 
been demonstrated. The variety in the forms of 
the bells of primitive America, their presence as 
ornaments on wtatues, figures of the gods (Mayan 
MSS and monuments; Aztec deities, etc.), their 
utUization as decorative moAifa (6.y. eyes in the 
golden figures of reptiles from ancient ChiriquiT, 
the situation and circumstances of their disoovery 
in ruins of mat age in different parts of the 
continent — all these facts make the theory of 
European origins impossible, and it has now been 
abandoned by the best authorities. The existence 
of bells of wood, clay, eraper, and ^old testifieB 
to the evolution of a beU in primitive America 
from the rattle. Aooording to Holmes, the gene- 
alogy of the bell is first a nut-shell or gourd, 
then a clay model, and, finally, metal forms oast 
upon models, like those of the ancient Chiri- 
quians. Doubtless some of the less civilized tribes 
imitated in clay or wood the metal bells of their 
neighbours of higher culture, whioh sometimes 
came to them in the way of trade, or in some 
other incidental fashion. The more or less 
civilized peoples, npon whom the Europeans in- 
truded, may nave also, at times, imitated bells of 
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Old World origin. There seems no donbt, how- 
ever» that bells, used for seyeral different purposes, 
were in ezistenoe in pre-historio times in various 
regions of Nortli, Central, and South America. 

(8) Both metal and clay bells seem pre-Columbian 
in several jparts of the ancient Pueblo region of 
New Mexico and Arisona. The small copper 
hawk-bells obtained from ruins in southern Arizona 
are said by Fewkes to be * identical in form and 
make with those used ^ the ancient Nahuait 
[Asteci people* {17 BBsW^ pt. 2, p. 620). A 
clay bml found in the oldest pi^ of the old pueblo 
of Awatobi, and in all probability pre-historio. is 
regarded by Fewkes as ^ made in exact imitation 
of one of the copper bells that have been reported 
from several soutnem mins ’ (op. ct^. p. 620). in this 
case the Pueblo clay beU would be modelled upon 
the copper bell, and not vice veraa. In Awatobi 
was aliio discovered a fraraent of a copper bell 
of Spanish origin, such objects coming into the 
Pueblo country with the Catholic priests and their 
churches. In the Tusayan ruins immediately 
about the inhabited towns, Fewkes found no 
copper bells of such great age that th^ could be 
called pre-historic. A fragment of one of the old 
Spanish or Mexican church -bells *was used for 
many vears as a paint-grinder by a Walpi Indian 
priest^ (cm. cit, p. 609). Hough found that bells 
of day, like those from Awatobi described by 
Fewkes, were somewhat numerous in the great 
rain of Kawaiokuh. They are undoubtedly pre- 
historic, and earlier than the bells, similar in form, 
used in trade. In ancient Mexico bells {tzUiniUi) 
of copper were in general use before the Sjianish 
Conquest, and from the Aztecs the knowledge of 
them passed northward to some of the leas cultured 
peoples of the southern United States. The 
characteristic Mexican bell has rather marked and 
peculiar differences of form and structure which 
indicate its aboriginal origin. The ancient Aztech 
had also largo numbers of little golden bells, 
employed chiefly for ornament, and for use in 
dances and other ceremonial observances, sacrifices, 
etc. Metal bells were known also to the semi- 
civilized races of Central America, the copper bells 
of the ancient Chiriquions of the Panama region 
being especially noteworthy. Spinden {Mem, Peah, 
Mue.f fiarv, Univ,^ 1913, vi. 146) states that 
copper liells, * similar to the common sleigh-bdl,* 
were well-known in the Maya county ; a few gold 
bells have also been found there. Some of them, 
after having been oast, were * plated ’ or * washed* 
with gold. One of these Chiriquian bells is very 
interesting as having upon it the features of a 
human face. Others are surmounted W rude 
figures of animals, through the bodies of wnich, or 
under them, are apertures for cords, etc. Some 
have holes for suen purposes at the top. Most 
remarkable, and sug^stive of the intimate re- 
lationship between the bell and the rattle, is a 
Uiple bell or rattle of ^Id found on the Rio 
Grande near Panama. This instrument consists 
of * three vexy neatly shaped and gracefully orna* 
mented bells mounted upon a droular plate, to 
which a short handle is attached* (Holmes, qp. 
eU. p. 28 f.). On the handle is the figm of a bird. 
In the case of the bell with human features, * double 
coils of wire take the place of the ears, and the 
other features are formed by setting on bits of the 
material used in modelling ^(ib, p. 23). Many bells 
more elaborate in character than this are reported 
from Chhriqui. The Pacific coast area of South 
America, vnth its several difierent * civilizations,* 
has fornished many examples of the bell. Capitan 
has recently described some bronze and copper 
HntinnaMa with movable rinn and hollow spaces 
to contain pebbles, bits of metal, etc., from ancient 
Peru. One is of an entirely new type. Some re- 


sail certain Buddhistie tiniiinnabula, and likewise 
those of the lake-dwellings of the Bronze Age. 

The bronze and copper bells of the Calchaaui 
region, especially those from the province of Salta 
in Arj^tina, have a very characteristic form, 
elightly resembling, according to Ambrosetti, 
certain ancient Clunese bells. The mouth is a 
sort of compressed ellipse, the sides flat, falling in 
as they reach the narrow top. No bells of this 
shape seem to have been discovered in the ancient 
Peruvian sites. These Galchoquian bells are 
perforated, for suspension, at the top, and thev 
are ornamented with figures whose nature is much 
the same as those occurring on certain bronze disks 
from the same region. One bell from Curtiembre 
has on each face the outlines of five human coun- 
tenances; others have three, two, one, in like 
manner. Other ornamentations are triangles, 
vertical lines, zigzags, animal figures, etc. Be£des 
these, another sort of bell from the Calchaaui 
rej^ioti is described by Ambrosetti, which is also 
prior to the Spanish Conquest. The form is that 
which would be producedT by making four folds in 
a very thin lamina of metal, so as to shape it 
somewhat after the fashion of certain hats or fancy 
dishes. There are some more modern bells of this 
ype which have been modified through Spanish 
.nfluenoe (in the clapper, the tang, etc.). But the 
general form of the ancient bell has been preserved. 
These bells, Ambrosetti thinks, were used by the 
Indians to attach to the domestic llamas, or to 
suspend from their clothes or belts in dances and 
festivals, as the Indians of the Gran Chaco still do 
vrith fruit-shells, the ancestors of the bell. In the 
pre-historio necropolis of Calama (Chilian province 
of Antofagasta), in the area of Atacaman culture. 
Count G. de Cr4qui-Montfort discovered in 1904 a 
wooden bell similar in form to the Calchaquian 
copper bells of the first sort described ibove 
(Roman, op. cit.). 

(4) The uses to which bells were put in aboriginal 
America were various. Concerning the Pueblo 
Indians, Fewkes informs us : * Copper bells are said 
to be used in the secret ceremonials of the modern 
Tusayan villages, and in certain of the ceramonial 
foot races metal bells of great am and antique 
pattern aro sometimes tied about tne waists of the 
runners’ {op. cit. p. 628). Many of the small clay 
bells from the Pueblo region and elsewhere were 
also used as pendant ornaments of some sort, as 
were doubtless also some of the smaller metal bells 
from various parts of the continent. The nature 
of many of these, which are provided with holes or 
with pmorated tangs, indicates their suspension to 
a cord or some similar object, and their attachment 
to articles of dress or ornament. One of the clay 
bells from Pueblo ruins still contained its pellet of 
clay, and * on being shaken, produced an agreeable 
tinKling sound*; it was evidently used as a bell 
to praduce musical soands—a purpose likewise 
served by many other bells of metal and clay 
in ancient America. Here the bell lies close to 
the ratUe. On ancient sites in New Mexico and 
Arizona, besides clay bells of this sort, copi>er 
bells with stone tinklers have been discovered. In 
various parts of Mexico and Central America little 
bellB of gold were employed as ornaments, as the 
devices tor suspension and attachment prove. In 
ancient Mexico such bells were attached to the 
anldes of important warriors and other prominent 
participants in ceremonial dances. They were 
also attached to the feet and wrists of victims of 
sacrifice, those who represented deities, etc. The 
gods Tezcatlipoca, Tliuoo, and Huitzilopocbtli, in 
particular, were represented with little golden 
bells at their ankles (in the case of the first, to toe 
number of twenty). According to Cogolludo, 
copper boUs were to bo found in the houses of the 
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nobles amon^; the Mayas. The Mayas also nsed 
bells as ornaments for their gods, eto., represented 
in the hieroglyphic writings. Brinton mentions 
the fact that Ah-Puch, the god of death, occa- 
sionally has liclls attached to his ankles and 
clothing. One of the Mayan signs usually inter-, 
preted os 'eye* may really represent sometimes 
the small bells used for ornament. Holmes found 
that 'the eyes of the golden figures of reptiles 
[ancient Chiriqui] are in many cases minute hawk- 
bells * (op. eit. p. 24). According to Ximenes de 
la Bspada, some of the ancient Peruvian rattles 
and liells were used in religious ceremonies 'to 
call tlie devil ’ (Canitan). In some parts of Central 
America little bells are said to have been in use as 
a sort of currency. 

Litssaturb.— J. B. Ambrosettl. 'El bronoe en la region 
Galchaqui/ AnaUa dit Jfue. JIToa., Bumoa AiraSt xi. (IINM) 168« 
814, nap. 220-280, 267-264 ; H. H. Bancroft, Bativa iUbMa, San 
mneieoo, 1876, 1. 706, 766, IL 200, 810, 824-826, 706-737, 740-760, 
767, ilL 2^ 824, iv. 666 ; B. Boman, Antiquity de la rigion 
anaina da la riwMiqw argentine, 2 vole., Paris, 1008 ; D. G. 
Brinton, A Primer if Mayan Biereglypkiea, Boston, 1886, pp. 
64, 88 ; Capltan, Dieadaa amdrieatnaa, 1st aer., Paris, 1007, 
pi. V. (S0Dnaillesp4ruvlennes)]J. W. Powkes, ' Archeol. Exped. 
to Arkona In 1886,* 17 HBEW, pt. 2 (l&MX eap. 600, 628, 631 ; 
W. H. Holmes, 'nie Use of Gold and other Metals among the 
Andent Inhabitants of Ohlriqul, Isthmus of Darien,* Bull. 8 
BE, 1887, esp. pp. 22-24 : W. Hough, « ArcheoL Field-Work In 
N.S. Arisona.' Rap. tl.S. Nat. Uua. 1801, Washington, 1008, 
SHp. p. 842 ; H. J. Splnden, 'A Study of Maya Art,* Mem. Peab. 
Mum., Harv. Unix., 1018, vL 1-286 ; R. WaUaschek, Primfiiva 
Muaie. London, 1803, asp. pp. 47, 106-107; T. Wilsoo, *Pr8- 
historio Art.' idp. 1/.S. Nat, Mua, 18M, esp. p. 604. 

ALKXANDF.K F. CHAMBERLAIN. 
GOOD,— See Good and Evil, Sttmmum Bonum. 

GOOD AND EVIL.— I. General depini- 
TiO^.— When we collate instances of their usage, 
we find that the meaning and implications of 
' good ’ and its opposites are most varied. Let us 
t^e at random ' ^ood measure,* ' a good beating * 
(which, curiously, is synonymous witii a bad beat- 
ing), * a good dinner,* * good music,* ' a good knife,* 

' a f^d soldier,* ' a good intention,* ' a good man.* 
In the series scarcely two will be found wherein 

* good * means in the one precisely what it means 
in the other. In all cases, in pronouncing a thing 
good we are judging its value, and the meaning of 
' good ’ or its opposite in anv particular case de- 
pends on the point of view Hom which we judge. 
It may be almost a purely quantitative judgment, 
e,g, *a good ten miles.* It may be a judgment of 
sensuous value, in which case ' good's 'pleasant* 
or ' agreeable,’ e.g. ' it tastes go^,* ' a vile odour.* 
It may be an festlietic judgment, e.g. 'a good 
view,’ 'bad music.* It maybe expressive of the 
suitability or efficiency of tools, instruments, im- 
plements, etc., as means to pwticular ends, e,g. 
*a good knife.’ It may be a judgment of skin, 
8.g. * a good marksman.' Then come the senses of 

* good * and * evil ’ of most importance, and almost 
exclusive importance for our present purpose, good 
as well-ftstfi]!^, good as well-dotnj^, evil as the opposite 
of both. 

It is possible to frame a broad general definition 
of 'good ’and ‘evil* which shall include oil the 
above varieties of meaning. Such a definition is 
given by Navillo (Problem of Evil, ch. L), who puts 
it: ‘Good is what ought to be, evil is what ought 
not to be.’ ^ To this two objections may be raised. 
(1) There is no valid application of 'ought* to 
unthinking non-moral objects. In strictness of 
language, to say that an instrument such as a pen 
ouM to be of a particular quality is absurd. (2', 

* What ought to be * seems to apply better as a 
desoription of what is right. And, though the 
right and the good may largely he identical, the 
implications of the two are different, and thediffer- 
onoe is worth marking and conserving. 'Bight* 
means etceordmg to rme. ‘ Good ’ means valuable 


for eoma end, therefore desirable. Both in ' right ' 
and in ' good * there is reference to a standm or 
ideal; but, while 'right* emphasises the com- 
pelling, prescribing power of that ideal, 'good* 
emphasizes its attractive power. Hence, u we 
wish such a broad general definition, we riionld 
say that the good m all its senses is the desir- 
able, and the evil is the undesirahU (of. Sidgwiok, 
Metivods of Ethics^, London, 1901, p. 110 f.). This 
seems to he the summary of Boyce's statement : 

* By good, as wa mortals axparianne it, wa maan aomathlBg 
that, when It comae or Is ezpoeted, wa actively waloomo, try to 
attain or keep, and regard with content. By evil in gentru aa 
It ie In our exparienoa, we maan whatever we find In any aansa 
repugnant and intolerable. . . . We mean (by evil) primlaaly 
whatever we regard aa aomethlng to be gotten rid of, enrunken 
from, put out of eight, of hearing, of memory, eechawed, ax- 

B alled, aeealled, or othorwiae dlreoUy or IndireoUy reelated. 

y good we mean whatever we regard as something to be wel- 
comed, pursued, won, grasped, bald, partlsted In, preeervad. 
And we ehow all this in our aota In praaanoe of any grade of 
good or evil, sunsuous. Mthetlo, Ideal, or moral . . . whether 
you regard ua aa animals or as moralists, whsther It Is a sweet 
taete, a poem, a virtue or God that wa look to as good ; or 
whether It ie a burn or a temptation, an outward phraioal foe 
or a aiealthy, Inwar^ Ideal anamy that wo regm aa evil* 
(Mtudiet if Good and Evil, 18)l 

It may he noted thaL in defining the good as the 
desirable and evil as tlie undesirable, we are not 
committing ourselves to a hedonistic view. It is a 
false psychology which maintains that the only 
object of desire, therefore the only desirable, u 
pleasure. 

II. Good and evil active and passive.-- 
While the definition of good and evil as the desir- 
able and the undesirable respectively would prob- 
ably be nniversally accepted, it is certain that, as 
soon as individnals begin to fill in the definite con- 
tent of the general notion, there will be nothing 
approaching unanimity ; and this fact constitutes 
one problem with whicn we must deal. But, liefore 
approaching it, it is best to draw a distinction 
between two kinds of good and evil. There is good 
which cotnes to us, and good which starts from us. 
There is evil which befalls us, which we suffer and 
endure ; on the other hand, there is evil which we 
do. This is not represented as an absolute distinc- 
tion ; the two kinds are inter-related in a variety 
of ways ; still it is a convenient distinction. It is 
not easy to find approjiriato names for the two 
kinds. Kairhairn designates them physical and 
moral {PhUos. of Chmstian Beligian, 134), but 
'physical* must be md in a somewhat unusual 

^ havs to endure, 
ipadieti^ alike aa e 

distinct Individual and a eooial unit, alike aa a natural being, 
fleshly and mortal, and ae a human being, sharing in the epeolal 
history of a people and In the collective fortunes and Immor- 
tality of the race* (op. eU. 184f.X 

Now, as regards the good and evil that bqfali 
men there will be little lack of unanimity. Heiuth, 
strength, abundance of food, gifts of fortune or of 
friends, and a multitude of such like things will, 
be classed as good universally. Sickness, accident,’ 
death, penury, destructive forces of Nature, and a 
host of other ills to which men are exposed will be as 
universally acknowledged to be ills. With regard 
to this kind of good and evil, men differ only in the 
number of goods and ills they know, and in the 
degree of importance which they attach to this or 
that particular good or ill. When we turn, how- 
ever, to consider moral good and evil, the ^ood or 
evil that men do, we find an altogether different 
situation. Here we find endless variety in the 
beliefs of men as to what is good and what evil. 

It does not lie within the scope of this article to 
set forth and discuss the various ways in which 
at different times and by different individuals the 
good has been more particularly defined. For that 
the art. Ethics and articles dealing with various 
schools of ethical speculation must be consulted. 
But here it is necessary to try to gather the signifi- 
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eanoe of the faet that there ia no universal agree- 
ment among men as to what conduct is good and j 
what evil. That is plain from consideration of j 
the variety of view maintained in different systoms I 
of ethics. It is still plainer and becomes a problem 
when we consider the contrariety of minion and 
practice among mankind in general. What in one 
pUoe is esteemed as virtue, in another is held to be 
vice ; for what some men approve most highly others | 
cannot find words to express their abhorrence. I 

* Wa hardly know of anything Juat or nnjuit which does not 
chaoM Iti oharaotar with a ohange of cliniata. Thrae degraea 
of polar alavatlon ovarium the whole ayatem of Juriaprudanoa. 

A meridian daterminaa what ia truth. . . . There ia not a aingla 
law Which la unlveraal* (Paaoal, Panatfaa, ad. P. Faugtra. Pana. 
1844. li. 1801.). 

This raises the problem. Are good and evil purely 
relative ? Are we to say homo menoura T If * some- 
where east of Suez there ain’t no ten command- 
ments/ have we simply to accuiesce in the faet, 
because others may oe as right in their notions 
as we? 

III. Objectivity of moral xaip. — Tf we 
answer the foregoing questions in the affirmative, 
it is obvious that all moral effort bos lost its spring 
and inspiration. Further, morality which should 
lie purely subjective and individualistic would not 
lie morality at all. The ineradicable belief of every 
moral being is that the law he obeys, the ideal he 
strives to realize, are somethingof universal validity: 
valid for and binding on him not as &vepu)Ths nt, but 
as AvBptawot ; binding on him not liecaiise of the 
differences which distinguish him from all others, 
but in virtue of his oneness with all others. 

* The Moral Law has a real eximtence, there Is such a thing a« 
an abeolutc Morality, there iaaoniething alwolutely true or Ulae 
in ethical ludipienta. whether we or any number of human 
beiiiga at any given time ac'tually tliink eo or not. Such a belief 
Is distinctly itiipliedl in wliut a*e mean by Morality. The idea of 
such an unconditional, objectively valid. Moral Iaw or ideal 
undoubtedly exists ss a psychological fact ' (Rashdall. Theory 
GoodamdSoU, U. 2U). 

It is to be noted that, in most statements made 
to demonstrate the relativity of morality, we find 
manifest exaggeration both of facts and of the 
signifioatice of them, and an ignoring of considera- 
tions snob as profoundly modify the problem pre- 
sented by the indubitable facts. Is it really the 
case, as is alleged iu the nassage by Pascal part of 
whi^ has been quoted, tnat * tnitn on this side of 
the Pyrenees is error on the other’ ? If so, it can 
be only a very trivial truth or error that is in view, 
a difference of etiquette or such like. The theory 
of relativity of morality is in sore need of support 
if it requires and uses such support as that. The 
theory, indeed, makes out its case largely by point- 
ing to the fact that the customs and institutions 
of different peoples vary. And it can bring out 
striking differences only by contrasting savage or 
semi-savflM peoples with the civilized and cul- 
tured. Aat such difference should exist is no 
wonder, and constitutes no problem, granted that 
moral knowledge, like knowledge in general, is 
capable of growth. When enstomary morality 
has given place to refiective morality, and when 
we compare peoples that have readied approxi- 
mately the same degree of development, we find 
that differences in moral belief and practice are not 
80 pronounced, not ao much of a problem after all. 
And, 80 far as such difference actually exists, wo 
have to remember that customs and institutions 
are, at the best, imperfect revelations and embodi- 
ments of ideas ana ideals. They are, from the 
nature of riie ease, conservative. The public 
‘conaoience* ia usually ahead of them. The most 
* enlightened * members of the community are usu- 
ally in open protest against and conflict with them. 
Hence, m comparing two communities, a difference 
in euatom and inatitutiona ia not safely interpreted 
aa the exponent of a like differenoe of moral ideas 


and ideals ; between the two differences there may 
be no relation of strict proportion. 

Or, again, customs and institutions may be re- 
garded as means to moral ends, means of realizing 
ideala And, plainly, difierence of view as to ap- 
propriateness of means does not necessarily imply 
divergence of ends and ideals. Two individuals 
may identify tliemBelves with the same end ; but, 
because one has luore power of insight and fore- 
sight, they may differ to any degree in their choice 
of means. Through lack of insight or foresight, 
one may adopt means which in realty more or less 
defeat the end in view — a fact of ivhich ail are 
painfully aware from their own experience. This 
IS shown, too, by the degree to which, and the 
facility vdth which, individuals fall in with a more 
excellent way when it is represented to them. 
After all, there is so much ground as to what 
constitutes goodnoss common to the South Sea 
Islander ana the missionary of a vastly higher 
mornlity. 

It is not here being argued that moral ideas and 
ideals as actually held by men do not vary after 
ail. The point is that, in considering the signifi- 
cance of tlie manifold variety of moral belief and 
practice on which the theory of relativity of good 
and evil bases itaelf, we have to bear in mind such 
oonsidorations aa have been adduced, which go to 
show that great varieties are possible without any- 
thing like tlie same divergence of idea or ideal. 

Coming now to differences as to moral idea and 
ideal, the existence of which we have no concern 
to deny, we may hold that a sufficient explanation 
of them also has been indicated al)ove. The fact 
that men differ in i>ower of insight and foresight 
explains not only wny they adopt different mcaaa 
as appropriate to the like ends, but also why they 
identify themselves with quite different ends, and 
define their desirable in veiy different ways. This 
is just what truth there is in the Bocratio identifi- 
cation of virtue with knowledge, and vice with 
ignorance. It does not require the genius of an 
Aristotle to perceive that the good man is not 
merely one wno knows what is good, or that the 
problem of mural evil is far from solution when 
Ignorance is abolished. The statement of Socrates 
is no adequate explanation of the fact that men do 
evil, but it is an explanation of the fact that th^ 
differ in their views as to what goodness is. To 
know what is really desirable requires insight and 
foresight, and men differ in their conception of what 
is desirable because they possess these powers in 
varying degree. 

If thus the relativity of moral conceptions re- 
solves itself into a relativity of moral knowledge, 
it may seem that the problem of the relativity of 
morality is on all fours witli, is indeed simply part 
of, the problem of the relativity of knowledge, into 
which It is not our place to enter. There appears, 
indeed, to he an important difference between the 
two questions. A moral ideal, it may be argued, 
ia not a real thing in the way that the world of 
fact with which physical science deals is real. It 
seems easy to hold that a certain scientific fact ia 
true, whether anj individual or any number of 
individuals deny it or not. About a moral ideal 
there is not the same objective constraint. On the 
other hand, it may he replied that the scientist wiU 
he puzzled to give an account of an * independent’ 
world, of a fact which is anything save a fact for 
his mind, of a * oorresponaenoe^ between experi- 
ence and a Reality whose esse is something other 
than to he experienced’ (Rashdall, op. cii. 211). 

The stages on the path of progress of science are 
marked hy the derelioxs oi atendemed — because, 
as advancing knowledge proved, erroneous— hypo- 
theses, views which were held for truth at the time, 
and served their purpose for a time. There lie. 
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with all reality now denied them, * caloric,* * epi- 
eyclee,’ varioun * corpuscles ’ and * vortices,’ and the 
tike. Yet their presence does not daunt the scien- 
tist in his pursuit of truth. But it is as easy for a 
sceptic, by adducinp; them, to adopt Aomo mtnMwra 
as the answer to the question, What is truth t aa it 
is for another to argue the pure relativity of moral 
conceptions from a comparison and contrast of views 
held in various quarters. To Aomo rntn^ura we 
reply : Beyond the truth and the good so regarded 
by any individual there is Truth and Good abso- 
lute : otherwise there is no meaning in spealdng 
of progress ; what you call progress is but change ; 
and you will have difficulty in adducing any rational 
ground for any one desiring to change the views in 
virtue of u'hicn he is already the standard of true 
and good for himself. 

We come back to the psychological fact already 
referred to, viz. that we have an idea that an un- 
conditional objectively valid moral Law or Ideal 
exists. We must ask. Is this idea capable of justi- 
fication ? What are its implications ! 

IV. IMPUCATWNS.^1. God as Mind.— We have 
the idea that an absolute moral ideal exists. Where 
does it exist ? Very plainly, a moral ideal can exist 
only in some mind. It is as plain also that it is to 
be found complete in no human mind. We admit, 
with whatever criticism we pass on a tendency 
which we think exists to exaggerate the facts or 
their significance, that men do think differently on 
moral questions. We may also admit with Kash- 
dsll that * there is no empirical reason for suppos- 
ing that they will ever do otherwise* {loe. 

The conclusion to which we are led, then, is that 
we must postulate a Mind in which the absolute 
Moral Law or ideal exists. God as Mind is implied 
in the existence of an absolute standard. 

'Only If we believe In the ezlstenoe of e Mind for which the 
true morel ideal ie already in eome eenee real, a Mind which ie 
the eource of whatever ie trae to oar own moral Judgmente, 
can we rationally think of the morel ideel es no leaa real than 
the world fteelf. Only eo oan we believe in en abeolute etandard 
of right and wrong, which leae independent of this or that man'e 
actual Ideaa and aotaal deeiree aa the f eote of material nature. 
. . , Our moral ideal oan only claim objective validity in eo far 
ae It can rationally be regarded ae the revelation of a moral ideal 
eternally exiiting in the mind of God. . . . The exlctenoe of Qod 
. . . Ie eeeentiaf to that belief which veguelv end implicitly 
anderliee all moral beliefs, and which forma the very heart m 
Ifforallt}* in Ita hlgheet forme. . . . Morel obligation meane moral 
objectivity. ThM of least eeeme to be Implira in any legitimate 
UM of the term. . . • Buoh a belief we have eaen Imperatively 
to demand an explanation of the Unlveree . . . which ahall 
leoognlxe the exietenoe of a Mind whoee thought# are the 
etandard of truth and foleehood alike in Morality and in respect of 
all other existence. . . . The belief in God . . . ie still a poelnlate 
of a Morality whtoh ahall be able fully to setiefy the demands of 
the moral conaclonaneae* (Raehdall, ep. eit. U. 2121.). 

An alternative to this view is, of course, possible. 
It is to deny the validity of the idea of an absolute 
moral distinction. This is the only course open to 
those holding materialistic and naturalistic views 
of the Universe. The idea in question must be 
classed os an illusion, or set down as meaningless 
and inexplicable, the mere freak of a minuJess, 
purposeless Nature, which somehow has superira- 
posra on materialphenomena consciousness as an 
epiphenomenon. Tiiis is not the place to offer a 
criticism of Materialism (q.v,) or Naturalism (9.0.). 
We must hold it suflicient to say that, in our iriew, 
the Universe and morality require far other theories 
adequately to account for and explain them. It is 
a shorty and easy way with ideas to set them aside 
as illusions. But, if one thinks the matter out, 
one will find that, after all, it is not an easy view 
to take that an idea is an illusion, thougli it is 
implicit in every moral judgment. Hence we hold 
that it is not to be set aside, but accepted with all 
ita implications, all the postulates it can be shown 
to require. Thus we postulate God as the Mind, 
In which exists the abMlute moral Ideal. 

a. God ae Will.— This is not a postulate in the 


same immediate sense as that of God as Thought. 
It is not at once apparent that, if there be aa 
absolute ideal, there must be also a Will active in 
realizing it. Az we shall soon see, when one con- 
templates the world, one might he excused for 
coming to the oonclusion that nothing is so oertahi 
as that there is no superhuman Will active in 
realizing an Ideal of absolute Good. Nevertheless 
we hold that God as Will is an implication of our 
first postulate, Qod as Thought — and for this 
reason, that thought apart from will does not 
seem to be a thinkable conception. To distinguish 
between Thought and Will is convenient and neces- 
sary enough. To regard them as really separate 
or separable is a very different matter. As we 
know them, the one always involves tiie other. 
To suppose that anywhere there exists Thought 
without Will is to hypostatize an abstraction. 
So, if we are to postulate a Mind in and for which 
the absolute Law or Ideal exists, it most be a 
Mind which wills aa well as thinka Aa nothing 
can be said to be willed which is not thought of as 
good, it follows that God must will the absolute 
Good, the Ideal of which exists in His Mind ; and 
the Universe must have a purpose, an end con- 
ceived of as good by the Mina which wills it. 

It may be notea in passing that we do not re- 
gard the above coiisideratiouB os a demonstration 
of a Theistio position or set them forth with that 
aim. It is possiblo for one to hold that there is a 
rational principle in or behind Nature, a funda- 
mental rationality in the Universe, while coming 
more or less short of Theism. Thus in Buddhism 
we find a profound belief in karma an in- 

exorable, intelligible, impersonal principle, com- 
bined with an explicit denial of anything like 
Theism. We are not concerned here to lustify 
Theism. We justify our use of terms whicn seem 
to have theistio implications, by saying that they 
seem the best terms to use, if not, indeed, the 
only terms that can be used. We are not coming 
nearer adequate expression of the truth of things 
in proportion as our thought and language become 
va^e. 

Now, if there be a superhuman Mind which 
thinks and wills absolute Good, the question 
arises, Is that Good realized! If we admit that 
such a Good must be realized — and we cannot do 
otherwise — ^we are immediately confronted with 
some of the most perplexing ana painful problems 
that have occupied the mind of man, and we must 
now consider them. 

y. Problem of mf/l.— It is common to speak 
of the problem of evil, and there is no objection to 
that, provided we understand that under the name 
are grouped a number of separable problems ; for 
evils are of different kinds and raise different 
questions ; and of all kinds two questions may 
be asked, What is the terminut a quo» and what 
the Urminut ad oncm? 

It is to he noted that the problem of evil of any 
kind exists in most acute perplexing fonu only for 
tlioso holding a Theistio view. Just in proportion 
as Gk)d is held to be omnipotent, aH-wise, all- 
loving, the 'blessed and only Potentate,* the 
Creator, the Disposer of eventi^ and zo on, does 
the existence of evil become an ever deeper mys- 
tery. Only if there be a God, and a God in some 
sense outside of, superior to, and responsible for 
the world, oan any complaint against what is be 
entertained. It is meaningless to criticize and 

S rotest against the scheme of things as we find it, 

: there is no One responsible for it, who, we con- 
ceive rightly or wrongly, might or should have 
made it other than it is. Of this Job, to whom 
the problem of evil was acute, has dear piweeption. 
* O that 1 knew where I might find him I that 1 
might come even to his seat I I would order my 
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f»iiw before him. and fill my mouth with argu- 
menu. 1 would know the words wliioh he would 
answer me, and understand what he would say 
unto me* (Job 23***). In this way, indeed, all 
problems of evil merge into one — ^tne problem of 
iheodicyi * si Deus bonus eat, unde malum T* 

VL Rsality of gr/£.— A s men survey the 
facts of experience and the world about them, 
they come to varied views as to the extent of evil. 
So little do ills and evil bulk in tlie view of one 
that he regards all the talk of evil aa a gross 
exaggeration, and for the evils that he is com- 
pelled to admit he finds slinple and adeouate 
explanation lying on tlie very surface ; and he is 
prepared to pronounce all things very good. 
Another finds everywhere evil in one or other of 
its manifold forms triumphant : the world is full 
of misery: Nature is blind, reckless, indiscrimi- 
uating ; human life with all its pains, sorrovrs, 
defeated hopes, thwarted aims, and brief span, 
which indeed is, after all, too long considering 
what it brings, seems not worth the living. 

* Lift which yt prist la long-drawn agony.' 

To the optimist who says *no world could be 
better,* the pessimist replies *no world wnUd be 
better; better that no world should exist than 
that there should l>e such a world as we have.* 

On the question as to the extent of evil, men 
will give diil'ercnt answers. Something has to be 
allowed for temperament and personal experience. 
But it is clear that, if any one takes anything 
more than the merest su|>eriLcial and the most 
contracted view, it will be impossible for him to 
take the optimistic view that, as a matter of fact, 
all things are very good and quite as they should 
be. Take no more than external Nature as we 
find it. We have Wordsworth’s stanza : 

* One impulse from s vernal wood 
May teach yoo more of man. 

Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can.* 

On the other hand, we have J. S. Mill’s violent 
indictment of Nature : 

* In sober truth, nearly all the things which msn art hanged 
or Imprieoned for doing to one another, are nature's ererydi^ 
performances. . . . Nature impales men, . . . and has hundreu 


of other hideous deaths In reserve, euoh as the cruelty of a . . • 
Domitian never eurpaaeed. AH this. Nature does with the 
moet Bupertdllous disregard both of mercy and of Justloe’ 
(JEsMg on Nature). 

In Mill's statement there is an element of rhetori- 
cal exaggeration, but for all that we may feel that 
it does more justice to the facts as wo know them 
than the verse quoted. 

Pessimism is an advaaoe on optimism, and is 
nearer trnth, since it recognizes the facts of the 
case, that there is disorder in Nature, and that 
there are seeming irrationalities in the external 
world, and in human experienoe ills whioh, by their 
number aud the extent to whioh they oan blight 
happiness and maim and stunt life, constitute an 
almost overwhelming perplexity. Reviewing the 
facts of life, we may say with Schopenhauer ; 

* To no optimism, wnm ft Is not msroiy tho thoughtlsss 
talk of such os harbour nothing but words under thor low 
foreheads, appears not merely os on absurd, but also ss a reslly 
wiekBd way of thinking, os a mttor mockery of the unspeakable 
suffering of humanity * (TAe WoM at WiU and idea, Eng. tr., 
L420). 

Yet it has to be observed that, as there may be 
a shallow, self-centred optimism, whioh spreads a 
rogy light over all beoause of personal well-being, 
so there is such a tiling as a no less shallow, in- 
sincere pessimism, a me^omania not unoommon 
to yontn, a pose deliberately adopted, a morbid 
sentimentalism — a pessimism which is certainly 
as absurd as, and probably more wicked than, 
the optimism referred to. The Wdiechmerz^ so 
frequent at the stagjs of adolesoenoe and not un- 
connected with physiological changes, represents 
only the difficulty felt by an individuality taking 
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its first independent steps, and normally soon 
passes. 

Optimism and Pessimism, however, are not 
merely estimates of the extent to which evils 
exist ; they are theories of the origin, significance, 
,and final issue of evil. One who can adopt the 
pessimist’s estimate of the extent of evil may yet 
be an optimist os holding that ' GUmd is the final 
goal of ill ’ ; that 

• Oood Hholl loll 
At lost, ter off, at lost to oil, 

Aud every winter ohenge to Spring.* 

To accept the pessimistic estimate of the magni- 
tude of the problem does not involve the accept- 
ance of a pessimistic solution of the problem. 

The problem as noted is, If Ood is good, whenoe 
comes evil T and we must consider — 

VII. Thb main types of solution that 
HAVE BEEN OFFERED, — is easy to see bow one 
might adopt the position : the world and life being 
what they are, either (1) God is not good ; or (2) 
He is not omnipotent ; or else (3) evil is not what 
it seems to be, it cannot be anything but good, and 
we must try so to interpret it. Each of those posi- 
tions has been adopted as explanatory of evil, and 
we may so ^oup the theories we consider. 

z. Tlie view that God is not good.— This is a 
convenient way of pronping some theories which 
have little enough m common save that all hold 
that God (using the term in a wider than the The- 
istic sense, to denote the fundamental Principle of 
the Universe, the World-gronnd, or howsoever else 
He or It may be named) is not good, or, what 
comes to the same thing, that the goodness of God 
is something essentially diflerent from what wo in 
every other case understand by goodness. 

(i. ) First we consider Feeeimism. Its estimate of 
the extent of evil we have seen to be not unjustifi- 
able. We must now look at its general account of 
evil. In brief. Pessimism holds that existence itself 
is evil, that non-existence is preferable to existence, 
that the root of all evil is the desire for existence. 
Pessimism, both as a temperamental attitude of 
mind towards the world and as a philosophy, is 
native to the East rather than to the West. In 
modem times, however, there has appeared in the 
West a popular and more or less va^e pessimism 
in poetry, and even in the philosophy of the street 
comer ; a political pessimism (Ninilism) ; and, 
what we are concerned with, a pessimistic philo- 
sophy. 

(a) Eastern (or ancient) Pessimism has its best 
known and fullest expression in philosophic Bud- 
dhism. Buddhism grew out of the current Br&h- 
manism, and so far accepted its teaching. In that 
system the old simple Theistic Aryan faith had 
mven way to a belief in an impersonal Neuter 
brahma, Atman, or Paramfttman), the source and 
goal of all existence, which in some dim way had 
willed existence in order to realize itself. A vast 
interval separates source and goal, and through 
it the wheel of existence turns, involving for 
sonls incalculable changes till at last they escape 
back into Brahma whence they sprang. The soul 
passes through one incarnation after another, each 
state of being with its conditions being determined 
by merit or demerit acquired in the preceding state. 
It is easy to see how to Buddha it was only a 
making explicit of what was already implicit to 
say that the wheel of existence itself u an evil, the 
evil. The soul craves for rest, and will never find 
it BO long as it is turning with the wheel. Rest 
means escape from the wheel. And every act is a 
thong whicn binds the soul to the wheel. Hence a 
good deed is only a less evil for the soul than a bad 
one, for it maintains the soul in being. 

Amfsnos, then, teemed to Buddha to he evil. 
Life meaiiB Borrow, and the only escape from 
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■orrow is to escape from life* There is no God, 
only an impersonal inexorable Law {fMrma), which 
attaches fitting conRequences to merit and demerit. 
Escape from evil is |M>Rsible just in proportion as 
we retire from the world and suppress the very 
desire to live, and stifle that will to act which by 
impelling us to action binds us, be it by merit or 
demerit, to the wheel of existence. When we have 
ceased to desire, we shall escape and attain Nirvftna. 

In thus holding that escape is possible. Buddhism 
may be said to l>e, after all, an optimism. At the 
IhshI it is a negative optimism. The final Good is 
one ever to be desired, never to be enjoyed ; though 
it may be attained, never to be consciously attain<m. 
We are not concerned with practical Buddhism, 
which on the whole may be as optimistic a system 
as Christianity, or at least comparable with it (see 
the artt. on NirvAna and Karma). 

(6) Western (or modem) Pessimism is represented 
in the systems of Schopenhauer and vuu Hart- 
mann. 

Schopenhauer (1789-1860) was a student of Ori- 
ental philosophy, and his pessimiHin is largely in- 
fluenced by, if not borrowed from. Buddhism as vre 
have outlined it. We find in his Die Welt als 
WUle wnd Vorstellun^ the same estimate of life 
and existence^ as evil, and the same doctrine that 
the desire to live must be mastered and destroyed 
by way of asceticism as we find in Buddhism. In- 
stead of karma^ Schopenhauer finds behind and 
causative of all existence WUU <Will is the Ditig 
an Sieh which Kant regarded as unknowable. Will 
is the innermost essence of everything and of the 
totality of things. This Will is blind, stupid, and 
noping ; hence a world of such misery as we find. 
If creation and life as we know them were the 
work of a conscious Creator, *he would be the 
greatest of all wrong-doers. He must have been 
an ill-advised god, who could make no better sport 
than to change himself into so lean and hungry a 
world.* Hence Schopenhauer rejects Theism, and 
finds in the transition from Theism to Pantheism 
a progress fmm w'hat is indemonstrable to what is 
absurd. In his view the world is so liad that non- 
existence would be preferable {The World as WUl 
and Idea, Eng. tr., i. 493, et al.). 

Von Hartmann is so far a disciple of Schopen 
hauer, though his originality is conspicuous. He 
develops more fully the a posteriori argument for 
the universal extent of evil. He comes to an * in- 
dubitable conclusion ’ that pain is greatly in excess 
of hajtpiness, even in the case of the most fortun- 
ately situate individuals. Nor is there any pro- 
s[»ect of anything better in the future. Due to the 
development of human intelligence and sympathy 
there will come an ever keener sense of the pre- 
dominance of pain. The practical conclusion is 
that we must aim at the extinction of the will to 
live, must work towards the end of the world- 
prooera. But von Hartmann’s view is neither 
BO simple nor so intelligible as that. Like 
Schopenhauer, he posits un unconscious Principle, 
but he ditters from his predecessor in making it a 
Principle in which a dualism is inherent. There 
is not merely nncimsciouH Will from which all 
existence with its miseries has sprung ; there is an 
unconscious Intelligence which is striving to undo 
the^ mischief wrought by unconscious Will. The 
Universe then has an end. and the Absolute is 
good as seeking Ui realize it. And this end 
must be the end for us also. Wo are told that the 
only right course for us in the present time is to 
ratify the will to live, for only by smTcnder to life 
vrith all its pains, not through cowardly renuncia- 
tion, can we play our part in the world-process 
(Philosophie des Unbewussten^ p. 748). That act 
of universal suicide which seemed the only rational 
thing must be postponed, indefinitely it would 


seem. For, if it took place, the Absolute which 
has produced the existing number of men would im- 
mediately produce other individuals to take their 
place {D(ss sUtliohe Beumsstsein, Berlin, 1879, p. 
476). Hence von Hartmann’s pessimism is the 
most absolute of all. 

(ii.) The view has been expressed that evil largely 
at least disappears as a problem, if we hold that tile 
distinction of good and evil is different to God from 
iohat it is to ns. In various forms this view has 
been held by, e.g., H. L. Mansel, F. H. Bradley, 
A. £. Taylor, and in a sense by von Hartmann. 
And it has become a kind of fashion to talk of 
a super-moral sphere. The view in question is 
worked out in Bradl^’s Appearance and Recdity 
(London, 1897), and Taylors Problem of Condnet 
(do. 1901). (It has to be noted of the latter that 
to a great extent it has been disowned by the 
author.) 

Without entering into detail, we may state the 
position shortly. The view is that the spheres of 
lleligion and Morality are distinct. Morality, the 
lower, is concerned with human action alone. 
Moral distinctions applicable enough to men ore 
inapplicable to God. Owing only to the limita- 
tions of human nature we present some things to 
ourselves lis bad. Keligious faith reveals a perfect 
world. There is ultimately noUiing which ought 
not to be. Acts and principles of action which 
seem to us immoral are in God perfectly good. To 
some extent the human mind can see that it is so 
already, and, when it cannot see, it is the task of 
faith to trust that in all cases it is so. 

Now there is considerable plausibility in such a 
view. It may seem to humble piety to be simply 
a comment on the text * As the heavens are higiier 
than the earth, so are my w'ays higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts * ( Is 55*). 
We all realize that (jcxI’b view of good and evil must 
differ in great measure from ours. But are we 
to say that this difterence results in a sharpening 
or in an obliteration of the distinction of good and 
evil for God ? Either view is possible ; the former 
is the conviction on which all our moral striving is 
based ; the latter is the view wo are now consider- 
ing. That we should be mistaken, as we often 
are, in our estimate of the deip'ee to which any 
particular thins is good or bad is alisolutely no 
ground for holding tliat to the Supreme hlind, 
with perfect knowledge, there is no real distinction 
between good and evil at all. To say that God is 
good and yet that to Him there exists nothing of 
our distinction between ^od and bad is cuntraidic- 
tory and meaningless. If there is nothing bad to 
God, He is not good. If He does not feci about 
evil as we feel, only with far greater intensity, it is 
not obvious why we should trouble to worship or 
seek to serve Him, nor is it plain why we oursetees 
should draw distinctions which are not real in 
themselves, and have nothing in reality corre- 
sponding to them. 

* It is of the essence of the norsl oonsoloiimeH, ss It sctuslly 
exists, to etaim universsl veUditjr; If it possesses no such 
▼slldlty, It is not merely pertlouliir moml judurments that ere 
false and delusive but the whole Idea that there is such a thing 
ae an end which absolutely ought to be promoted, and that we 
have a power (more or less adequate) of determining what that 
•omothlng le' (Rashdall, ii. 270). *The wom **good*' means 
the same in him [Gkidl and in us, else It means nothing to us* 
(W. N. Olarke, OuUine ^f CkrislUn ThsdUtn, Bdin. 18B8,p.ee). 

(iii.) The conclusion, God is not good, foBows 
logically from views which make the will of God a 
capricious, inexplicable thing, or which represent 
Him as pertniiting {if not willing) evil in order 
primarily to reveal certain of Mis own attributes. 
A Cted who wills the existence of persons as mere 
means towards an end in which they have no sliare, 
and which involves for them inexpressible suffering, 
can be called good only by affirming contradictories 
(cf. Kant, Dialectic of Pure Practusal Jteason, v.). 
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1. The view that God ie not omnipotent.— The 
Moond^ group of theoriei u oonstitutod by all that 
in varione ways deny that God is omnipotent. 
Thev hold that God ie aheolutely good and means 
good, but cannot carry out Hie purpose of good 
immediately at least. There are obstacles which 
thwart and retard His pnrpoM. 

(i.) Here we liave first various forms of DucUism 
We classify relevant dualistio theories 

(а) Those which postulate two equally original 
and eternal Principles ivliich have l)eon ever in 
rivalry and conflict. The evil principdo <ian create, 
and throws his works amon^ the creations of the 
Good Principle : hence all evil (Iranian dualism). 

(б) Those which postulate the eternity of matter. 
God did not create matter. He made the world 
out of matter He found, and He made it as perfect 
as the intractable material would allow (c.y. 
Timwus of Plato). What imtterfoction exists, 
therefore, is due to the matter, not to the Maker, 
of the world. In various quarters this belief 
deyelooed into the view that matter is inherently 
evil, in some Gnostic systems the world was 
represented as the oiitcMirne of the evil, originally 
suiisisting in chaotic matter, organising its^f intt» 
a Kingdom. And man is a microcosm ; the enemy 
of the highest principle within him is the material 
sensuous clement, which is not merely, as wo all 
hold, often the occasion or instrument of sin, but 
in itself is intrinsically evil. Cf. art. Gnosticism. 

(e) Those which postulate an original dualism in 
God. We have noted this in von Hartmann's 
system. It ap))cars also in the view of Boehme 
(t 1624). Evil must have its root in God ; this root 
is that in God which is not God, if we understand 
hy God love only. Yet it is a Divine element, 
liroken away from the original harmony to become 
‘God against God' (Morgtnii^te^ xiv. 72). It 
appears also in certain Gnostic systems in which 
we have a representation of a fall within the 
Plerotiia. A jiroduct of this fall is a Demiurge 
who is either ignorant of or hostile to the supreme 
God. 

Dualism of type (a) is on the whole optimistic in 
outlook. The evil principle is destined to be at 
last vanquished and destroyed. Typo (6), on the 
other hand, tends towards a pessimistic or at any 
rate a gloomy view. ExisUmce in this world is 
evil ; the body is the prison of the soul which must 
seek deliverance through asceticism (so notably the 
Essenes, Plotinus, many Gnostics), or vindicate its 
liberty by antinomianism (Ophites and other 
Gnostics). 

Dualism is just the assertion that what we find 
now in the world has been there all along. The 
world is dualistiic for each of us as we find it. Two 
streams of influence lieat upon us. We feel the 
conflict of tw'o tendencies within us. And Dualism 
explains the conflict by siiying (.hat it has always 
been so. It is on ultimate fact. Dualism in 
any of its forms cannot be expressive of the final 
truth of things, and thought cannot rest satisfied 
with it. 

(ii. ) We have next Pluralumt a philosophy which 
has in recent times come into great prominence, 
expounded by, e.|7., W. James, Howison, and F. C. 
S. Schiller. IMur^ism, when thoroughgoing, asserts 
that God is limited ab initio by other beings, 
among whom He is only primtut inter pares. Souls 
are uncreated, eternally pre-existent. In the world- 
process God is striving to rid those souls of evil. 
Thus God is in no way, near or remote, responsible 
for evil. Pluralism (g.o.) is a Weltatuchauung, 
and cannot be confuted in a sentence. As to pre- 
ezistenoe {q.v.), if we say wiUi Rashdall, 

* Vte ons difBoultr wfaidb fhs theory of Pie.eslotsiios rsmovei 
Itonetai e hundred. . . The theory Is osrtelnly not oepshle 


of positive dieproof, but It l« unsupported by the obvious sod 
pnma /aoie evidence of expsrlenea ; end Involves, the more it 
w worked out, e rsmif,vlnff network of dtfflcultlM only to be 
disipiiiied Inr eome mythofugicsl structure which IMf le the 
greateet diffloulty of aul ’ (cw. ait, Ii. 846 f.l 
the Pluralist may reply in Ward s terms : 

* [The theory of pre-existenoe) Involvee s " network ** of eseump- 
tioiM unquestionably; but if It “is oertsinly not capable of 
positive (lisproof," the objector is bound to show that the result 
of the whole is worthless. As regards this particular hypothesis 
of pre>existenoe, its complexity is no advantage certainly ; but 
even ao the disadvantaice is reduced in proportion as the aepmte 
asBuuipUons ar« analogous with actual experience and eonsilfent 
with each other * (The JteaUm, of Jihads, * Pluralism and Theism,* 
p. 404f.). 

It is, however, a strange doctrine that the burden 
brought with any Uieory should be primarily a 
burden of disproof fur the objector. The existence 
of a race of intelligent beings in the interior of the 
moon is a hypothesis not capable of positive dis- 
proof, its assumptions are all analogous with actual 
experience and quite consilient with each other, 
and the objector may be nnahle to show that the 
result of tiie whole is worthless. In spite of all 
that, the hypothesis is still in want of a single 
justifying consideration. 

The theory of pre-existence must certainly he 
treated with rcspc^ct. It is the belief of a large 
proportion of mankind. It lias ever am>eaied to 
those who grapple with the problem of evil, and 
many names may bo quoted in support — from 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Origen, to Kant and J. 
Muller. Admittedly no theory of the origin of 
souls is free from difficulty. But, obviou^Yi to 
explain the taint of souls in this life by a ' fall ' of 
created or emanated souls in a former life leaves 
the problem of evil exactly where it was. To gain 
anything we must hold that sonls and evil are 
eternally nre-existent ; and the gain, it seems to 
us, is small, balanced against the difficulty of the 
enormously complex problems that immediately 
confront us. 

The metaphysical difficulty of Pluralism may be 
put thus : if the monads arc alisolutely scjiarate, it 
IS not obvious how a cosid can arise; while, if 
they are inter-rolated, there is no intelligible sense 
in which they can be ultimate. 

(iii.) That the omnipotence of God is inhcrentlif 
limited is implied in all theories which represent 
evU as necessary. In some sense the necessity of 
evil must bo an element in every attempted solution 
of the problem ; and hence in some sense it is true 
that evil exists because God, though perfectly good, 
is not omnipotent. What kind of limitation of 
omnipotence is compatible with an adequate 
Theism T Only the limitations necessary to make 
omnipotence a thinkable conception — ^limitationa 
without which omnipotence is a totally absurd 
notion, moaning power not only to do all ]K>BBible 
things, but to determine what is possible; an 
omnipotence which absolutely excludes impossi- 
bility. This is the foolish notion of omnipotence 
argneil upon by, e.y., Schopenhauer and J. S. Mill. 

*The OeaUir Ih sntlior not merely of the world, but of 
poBBihility too. He might sccordingly have devised this in such 
a way ai to admit of a better world ' (Schopenhauer, Pararga, 
Ii. 167 \ of. Mill, Theiim). 

This meaningless omnipotence is deuied as soon 
as God is conceived of as a definite Being at all, 
with any stability of intelligence or will. Otnnis 
determinatio est ncyatw. To find that derogatory 
to God is to abuse language. 

Plainly God is limited by His own Being (He 
cannot cfeny Himself), by His own purpose, and 
His own works. It (iunnot be otherwise. Wo 
should else have a Being to whom no predicates 
could be attached, of whom nothing could lie firmly 
hoped. 

Hence in many quarters evil is represented as 
necessary ; and, as noted, it must in some sense be 
so. The thought is not free from difficulty. For, 
if evil lie necessary, is it not justifiable ? Can we 
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oondemn what mast bef if a thing is necessar^r, 
ia it not in a sense good ? Even if we sajr, * Evil 
must be, not in order that it may bo for its own 
sake, blit in order to be tliwarted, fought with, 
destroyed, and to make good possible,’ the evil- 
doer may still justify himself. If we say to him, 
with Royce, 

* Ood'a will is yonr will. Tea. but it Is your will thwarted, 
loomed, overcome, defeated. . . . God wills you not to triumph. 

. . . And that Is the use of you in the world ... to be wiued 
down in the very life of which you are a part* (^rttidies, p. 88). 
he may reply, *Your argument is irrelevant, it 
remains true that on your own showing I am ful- 
filling u useful and necessary function in the scheme 
of things. Without me you can do nothing ; your 
goodness were impossible without me to contend 
with. In your interest it is necessary for me to 
exist, and it is goodness in me to choose to con- 
stitute myself a round in the ladder of your ascent. 
Evil if justifiable in the abstract is justifiable in 
the concrete ; in the abstract it does not exist. If 
there must be evil, there must be evil-doers.’ 

The possibility of evil is clearly necessary ; it is 
no true limitation of omnipotence to affirm that. 
And, as Royce himself shows the possibility of 
evil UStudies^ iv.), the presentation of moral choice 
is all we need for knowledge of good and evil. It 
is a delusion that we have more knowledge by 
yielding to temptation than we have in resisting 
it. Hence the difficulty remains. Why did not God 
prevent the actualixation of evilT It is not an 
adequate answer to say, God cannot prevent moral 
beings from choosing evil rather than gtiod. For, 
if God can govern moral beings now, as it must be 
admitted He can and does, lie could have done so 
all along without dami^ to their moral freedom. 
Besides, the other diflooulty remains as to why 
moral Mngs should will evil. After all, there is 
much to be said for Lotze’s view : 

* Of All imAiriiiAble AMcrtloM thi most indemonitrAblc ii tbAt 
ihi cvU of the world is due to the velldlty of eternel truth ; oa 


piece as a whole (Aur. dfeef. vi. 42). 'God has 
fitted all, evil with good, in one great whole, so 
that in all things reigns one reason everlastingly ' 
(Clean tlies, Hymn to Zmu). In reply to thi« 
position that partial evil is universal good, we say 
that it does not make the evil any leas or any less 
real. The individual afflicted for the good of the 
whole may well ask. Why select fits? As Voltaire 
in Candiae asks. Why should Lisbon perish while 
Paris escaped T Was not Paris sunk in evil too T 
However true it be that evil leads to good and to 
greater good, the problem remains as to its dis- 
tribution. And, whatsoever its effects, near or 
remote, evil is still evil. 

*lt msy ba aald that evil appeAra only in nartioulan, and 
tiiat when wa taka a oomprahenalva view of the mat whole 
it diaappeara ; but of what uaa ia a oonaolation the power of 
which dapenda upon the arranzament of dauaea In a aantonce V 
For what beeomea of our uonaolatlon It wa oonvart the aentenca 
which oontaina it thua— The world ia Indeed harmonioua aa a 
whole, but if wa look nearer It ia full of miaaiyr* (Lotie, 
MierowttmuM^t iL 716). 

Another point emphasized by the Stoics, and in 
many quarters since, is that evil is good as a 
diaeiplinary agent. On this point Seneca writes 
in almost a Christian strain in his de Promdentia : 
'Fragile are the plants that grow in a sunny 
valley.’ And so Epictetus {Dise, ill. 24): 'God 
sends me hither and thither, shows me to men as 

S K>r, without authority, and sick , . . not because 
e hates me . . . but with the view of exercising 
me and of using me aa a witness to others.’ This 
is all fine and true, but the problem of evil remains. 
For this does not explain the suffering which de- 
stroys the very possibility of moral improvement. 


other arramrementa an thinkaUe, auo oaMd upoo the aama 
otomal truth. If there were retained the eeparation • . . 
between neoeiMary laws and the oreatlre aottrlty of God. in our 
view evil would undoubtedly belong not to that which moat 
be, but to that which la frecay created. Let ua therefore . . . 
aay that where there appeara to ba an irreoonollable contradic- 
tion between the omnipotence and the goodneaa of God, there 
our finite wiadom haa come to the end of its tether, and that 
we do not undentand the solution whioh yet we believe In' 
(Mierveotmue^, Edin. 1864, U. 717). 

3. The view that evil is not really evil.— -The 
view that what is to us evil is not evil to God we 
have discussed above. Here we deal with various 
arguments which attempt to show that what at 
first sight seem evils ore not, when better ex- 
amined, evils to us. The characteristic formula 
of all such theories is, 'Partial evil is universal 
good.’ And the most familiar expression of it is 


there is really no evil. Suffering is to he borne 
with content because the evil suffered is serving 
a great nniversal end. Nature is not to be re- 
buked for enforcing her laws at the expense of an 
individual.^ 

* Kespeotlng man, whatever wrong we cell. 

May, must be right, as relative to all.* 

(a similar view was to some extent accepted by 
the Stoics, who grappled earnestly with the problem 
of evil— not in Pope’s dilettante manner — and in 
regard to the beanng of evil and the good that 
comes out of evil said nearly all that can bo said. 
The Stoics, too, regarded the world as perfect. 
'The nature of evil exists not in the Universe’ 
(Epietetus, JSnehir. 27). Evil is conducive to the 
best of the whole. Chrysippus and M, Aurelins 
compare evil to the coarse jest in the comedy, 
which, though offensive hy itself, improves tne 


acute form, Is God not good to His own, or is He 
powerless, that this is tne only way in which He 
can educate them ? 

Still another consideration is urg^ by the Stoics 
which has also played a great part in explanations 
of evil, viz. Evil is the necessary condition, the 
correlate, without whioh good is not conceivable. 
No evil, no good. This gives rise to different 
views, (a) Evil is a merely negative or priva- 
tive conception, meaning only the absence of good ; 
(6) evil is the condition of knowing or doing good. 
In answer it is easy to point out that evH u no 
mere negative. It is something quite positive 
which attempts to usnn> good. Evil is not merely 
gooddeee, but anti^gooa, u we may use the words. 
A man may fail to exhibit a virtue without 
being goilty of the contrary vice, or, as we say, 
have only negative virtue. As to our knowledge 
of good : 

'Thinga art known to na only In rdatlon to thair oppoaltea 
. . . But the law need not be eo Inteipreted ae to require 
that theee oppodtee muet be abeolute oontraete. In order 
to oonadouanem, we muat hare ohange. . . . But change doee 
not neocmarily mean transition to the entirely opposite state. 
... We ihould be ooneoloua of good without espeiienoe of 
positive dn or evil, if there were wTfihln good Itaelf ohange from 
one degree to another, or if there were varietlee of good* 
(Davidson, Stoic Greed, p. 227 )l 

The position that evil is necessaiy if moral beings 
are to be good and do good has been in onr view 
already. 

VIll. CONCLUSlONS.-^'Wo have seen that ev^ 
proposed solution either leaves the old question 
unanswered or raises new ones. The proolem is 
for the hnmaxL mind insoluble. However far we 
may get with an answer, ultimately 

'Thereiaa veil past whioh we eaamotaee,* 

and the final and complete answer to 'Si Dens 
bonus, unde malum t’ lies within. There are, 
hovwver, considerations whioh so far lighten the 
problem. 

1 . Metaphysical evil (the fact that we ore finite) 
is no evil at alL ' To be finite is unsatisfactory,’ 
says Royce, hut it is scarcely a thing to complain 
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about, if, M» we actnaUy find, the finitude is cap- 
able of indefinite expansion, and if, as we have 
d for hoping, this is destined to be immortal. 

L knowl^ge cannot be extended, when pos- 
sibilities of discovery and invention have neon 
exhausted, it may be time to find our finitude 
an evil. When our world is conquered, we may 
weep. 

3. Pineal evil, the evil we suffer.— (a) If one 
armies. We can conceive the world and the con- 
ditions of life as better than they are, why are 
they not better? the answer is : As a matter of 
fact they are becoming better, our demand for a 
better world is God's demand, our purpose to make 
it better is His purpose, our task in improving it 
is His task. To demand from (vod a bettor world, 
to complain that it is so imperfect, is to demand 
for man an easier task, that there shall be less 
which man has any share in producing. The 
demand for a perfect world is we demand that 
man shall have no task, no function in the world 
at all, and makes the creation of a world needless 
and unintelligible. As Iverach says, * the world 
is not yet made, it is only in the making* (see 
also Fairbaim, The FhUoeophy of the ChUistian 
Religion^ p. 59); and man himself is called to 
play a part in ^e making of it. He is not at 
uome in the world as he finds it ; bv his labour he 
has to make it more of a home, xlenoe it seems 
inevitable that there should be suffering in various 
forms for him. Which is preferable — a world in 
which man has nothing to do in making it a better 
w'orld, or a world whiw calls him to be a worker 
along with God ? 

(5) Physical evil has been the goad which has 
impelled men to most of those achievements which 
maxe the histoiy of man so wonderful. Hardship 
is the stern but fecund parent of invention. Where 
life is easy, because physical ills are at a minimum, 
we find man degenerating in body, mind, and char- 
acter. With a new world we must demand a 
being different from man as we know him, i.6. not 
man. 

(e) This indicates that the demand that the 
world should be other than it is in this or that 
piurticular leads ns whither we know not. It is 
not one thing which has to l»e changed when one 
change is proposed, but ultimately all things; 
and a world totally different from the world we 
know cannot be thought out. It is not possible to 
foresee all the changes necessitated by one change 
regarded as desirable. Could we foresee them, it 
is conceivable that we should find the last state 
worse than the first. Leibniz’s formula, *this is 
the best of all possible worlds,’ does not admit of 
demonstration, but neither does its denial. We 
cannot prove that there is no more sufi’ering in the 
world than is necessary for any good 
neither can we prove that there is more, 
burden of proof seems fairly to rest on the critic of 
Providence. 

g. Moral evil.— There are ultimate questions 
that cannot be answered, c.p. the origin of sin, 
and its universality (see art. Sin). Here it is in 
place to state that we may hold that it was God’s 
purpose to have in man not merely an intelli^nt 
fellow-worker, but a moral being who should be 
partly the architect of his own character and 
worth. Again we ask which is preferable — a 
being who cannot do evil, or a being who with full 
power to do evil abstains ? a non posse peecarct or 
a posse non peccare T We note that Huxley answers 
that he would prefer the former : 

*1 protsit tbst It loine grsat Powsr woald sgras to mske me 
slwsyi think whst ie Lrao and do what If right, on condition of 
bolng turned Into a tort of olodk ... 1 fhoukl instantly dose 
with the offer ' (* Method and Results,' Cotteetod JffsMys . Ijond. 
18SS-M, 1. 102). 

But it may be doubted if many will agree with 


him. Once again it is a demand for no task, 
no ^ttle ; and what is the worth of such a char- 
acter? The wine of life would be drawn under 


working out God’s plan. Which is preferable — a 
grim fif^t, with the possibility of splendid triumph, 
or no Imttie at all ? 

The possibUitv of evil is necessaiy for a moral 
being. And the aetuatUy of evil is the only 
ground we can see on which there rises any need 
or any possibility for the manifestation and de- 
velopment of some human virtues, and the revela- 
tion of some Divine excellences, which we nprd 
as among the best. Nor, though we might nave 
knowledge of evil, could we have knowledge of the 
eonseg[uences of evil, were evil not actual. 

It will appear that we might go on to say that 
God wills not merely the possiliility, but the actu- 
ality of evil. If we admit that He has perfect 
for^nowledge and wills a possibility which He 
knows will be realized, manifestly it might seem 
His responsibility is not different from that of 
willing its realization (cf. Hashdall, ii. 343). We 
prefer to say that here we are in a difficulty which 
shows, in Lotze’s phrase, that our thought is at the 
end of its tether. 

4. Connexion of physical with moral eviL— The 
problem of evil would be far less acute if we saw 
that suffering was proportionate to wrong-doing. 
The greatest problem of all is the apparent indis- 
orimination with which good and e^ fortune are 
assigned. Three considerations mast be regarded. 

(a) We see but in part. Could we see the whole, 
it is not inconceivable, to say the least, that the 
apparent disproportion would wear a very different 
aspect. As Koyee puts it, we see things in the 
temporal series ; the problem may be quite other 
sub specie oftemiiatis {World and Individual, IL 
338 ff.). 

(b) For then, in particular, we should see how 

G^’s government of the race modifies His govern- 
ment of the individual. God hu the race to 
govern, and the race can be disciplined only in 
mdividuala Hence there is vicarious suffering, 
and it is difficult to hold that what is reasonable 
in men, who in various circumstance must and do 
punish, causing vicarious suffering, is unreasonable 
in God. „ , . _ 

(c) If wo believe in immortality, the whole 
problem of evil, and this one in particular, is 
profoundly modified. And this problem is one 
point of view from which it may be shown that 
immortality is a postulate of morality. If we 
believe that the conflict with evil sliall result in 
final victory for good, that evil shall at last find 
its place in Reuity only as trampled on and 
triumphed over, and, further, that we who have 
striven and suffered and been perplexed shall see 
the triumph of what we fought for, and the good 
meaning 01 our burdens, and the explanation or our 
problems, then at the worst life is lull of interest ; 
ft is good to he, worth while to suffer and to 
fight. 

In brief, our view is : God is good and means 
only good, but His purpose is to realize His ends 
with our co-operation ; and in semie sense evil is 
necessary that they may be revealed to us, and 
striven after by us. 

LiTiRATUM.— The main Kbltosl psaam art Gn 8, Job, Pa 78, 
Sccleilaates, 8 Oo 4, Ja 1144. On tbeae tbora Is a vast expository 
and bomlletlcal literature, details of which cannot bs given hera. 
Bee also Plato, JProtaBorus, Oorgitu, NspuMie, Timanu ; Arts- 
tottej ffioem. JRAto^atenT tr.. tend. 1680) ; tor theSt^es,see 
W. L. Davidson, Tss Btoie Creed, Edinburgh, 1007 ; Clcera, 
de (Tonge'a tr.. tend. 1888); for Plotinus, see B. A. G. 


Boethius, ds Consototiens Phiioeephus, s. A.n. ezo (tr. aing, 
tend. 1807); Al-PBrKU, Pentee Qutnlitmum, e. a.». 060 (Jja 
M. Stainachnelder, AlfeartM, Bt. Petersburg and Lslpsig, 1800) ; 
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M. Malmonidetf Dalaht tU-^oHrin (Mor^ A 
1100 (PwrliL 1680 ; Fr. tr. HM6) ; G. Bnmo,iMia Cama, Prin- 
«<pCo «d CTno, Lond. 1684, da Monads. Frankfort, 1601 ; J. 
BMhmo. Aunra, Amaterdani, 1666; N, Malebranche, Mntn- 
Cim Mir la m4ta|iAy«ivtM,PariB, 1687 ; P. Bayle, ‘BApome aux 
quMtloM d'un provincial ' (In OCuorea, The Hague, 17S7*4ilX art. 

ManiobmuM/ In Diet. Aietor. et critique. Rotterdam, 1007 (Eim. 
tr., Lond. 1780-88); B. de Spinoxa, mhise, Aineterdam, 1077 
(tr. R. WiUis, Lond. 187U); G. w. t. Lelbnis, Thsodiede, 
Amiterdam, iho; W. King, An Baaav on the OrMn of JgvU, 
Lond. 1731 : A. Pope, Meeay on Ma^ do. 1782; J. Butler, The 
Analogy of /fefijrt on, do. 1786; J. Edwards, medom of the 
Will, Doston, 1764, The Great Christian Doctrine cf Original 
4h’n, do. 1788, Diseertatian conesming the Bnd for which God 
created the World, do. 1788. 
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Kant, Kritih der UrthciUtraft, Appendix. Berlin, 1704 (tr. 

J. H. Bernard, Lond. 1892), Religion innerhalb d. Gremcn d. 
blonen VemuTift, Konlgsberg, 1794 (tr. In T. K. Abbott's KanVa 
Theitry of JSthiea, liond. 1888) ; F. W. J. ScbeJling, Philoaaph. 
Unterauehungcndber d. Weaen d. rMnschliehen Preihsit, Lauda- 
hut, 1809 ; G. W. F. Hegel (see J. M. B. MacTaggart.fitudiss 
(n Hegelian Cosmology, Oamb. 1001); S. T. Coleridge, Aids 
to RefleOUan, Loud. 1826 (many reprints) ; F. D. E. Schleier* 
macher, Der ehrisUiehs OtauJbe\ Berlin, 18.30-81 ; A. Rosmini, 
Fsodiesa|Tiirtii, 1888 ; B. H. Blasch^ Das Biiae in Siidj^ng 
mit der Weltordnung, Leipzig, 1827 ; Cr. T. Feehner, 06sr a. 
hdehate Gut, do. 1840 ; T. Kei^ (Forks, Hamilton's ed., Bdtn. 
1864, pp. 032-80; J. Yonn^ Bvil and Good, Lond. 1860; F. 
Rohmer, (roft una seine Sehdgfung, Ndrdlingen, 1867 ; A. 
Schopenhaner, Die Welt als Wills u. Forstsl/unpS, Berlin. 
1859 ; W. H. Smith, Gravenhuret, or Thoughte on Good and 
Boil, Bdin. 1862; H. Lotse, Mikrokosmus, Leipzig, 1860-64 
(Kng. tr., Edin. 1899); E. Diihring, Der Worth dee Jjcbene, 
Breslau, 1866; A. Conti, Dio e u maU, Florence, 180.5; J. 
McCosb, The Method qf Divine Government, Physical and 
Morale, liOnd. 1867 ; £. Baltser, Oott, Welt, u. Mcnseh, Nord> 
hausen, 1860; R. Rothe, TheoUg. Kthik'^, Wittenberg, 1869; 

K. R E. V. Hartmann. Philos, des ITnbewueetcu^, Bcrluj, 1871 ; 
H. Martensen, Die ekrisCtioks i?fhik(allgemeinerTliell), Gotha, 
1871 (Eng. tr., Tildlu. 1899); E. Naville, Ls Problems du mol, 
Lausanne, 1868 (Eng. tr., Edin. 1871) ; J. S.Mill, Nature, Utility 
qf Religion, and Theism, Lond. 1874 ; A. Ott, Le ProMhns du 
mat, l^aris, 1888 ; H. Bergson, Beaai sur Us donnUa imnU- 
diaiea de la eonaeienee, do. 1889 ; J. Sully. Peasimiam^.houd. 
1892; W. L. Davidson, Theiam, do. 1893, leet. xii. ; J. Royce, 
The Rsligioua Aapect qf PhUoaophy, Boston, 1897, Studiea of 
Good and Bvil, New York, 1808, The World and the Individual, 
do. 1001 ;.F. R. Tennant, The Origin and Propagation qf Sin, 
Ckmib. 1002 ; A. M. Fairbalm, The Philostiphy qf the Chnatian 
Religion, Lond. 1002; H. Rashdidl, The Theory qf Good and 
Svit, Oxford, 1007 ; G. T. Ladd, Knowledge, Life, and Reality, 
Tjonci. 1909 ; W. E. Orchard, Modem TheorUa of Sin, do. IfKH) ; 
J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, or Pluruliatn and Theism, Oamb. 
1911 ; S. A. McDowall, Bvolutitmand the Needqf Atonemenll, 
do. 1912; J. Y. Simpson, The SpirRuai Interpretation of 
Nature, Edin. 1912 ; J. Watson, The Interpretation qf Hetigii»ie 
Kamerienee, Glasgow, 1012, leett. xi., xii. ; B. Bosanquet, The 
Value and Deeliuy qf the Individual, Loud. 1013. Further, the 
subjeot is treated in nearly all rhilosophies of Religion (Hclio- 
pennauer, liOtse, Pfleideror, etc.), andf Systems of Dogmatics 
(Aquinas, Oosteraee, Martensen, Hodge, etc.). 

W, D. Niven. 

GOOD NATURE.— That quality of teinpora- 
ment which is evinced, outwardly, in cany and 
agreeable a<!ConimodatioD to the social environnicnt, 
and, inwardly, in aptness for adaptation without 
irritation or undue disturbance. Two tyftes of 
good natnre are to be distingnislied. 

(1) The first and more austere tvM consists in an 
attoined orderliness of the sensibinties and a con- 
sciousness of harmony with nature. In its pagan 
interpretation it is the virtue of temperament 
sought in the Stoic ideal of wisdom as pions accord 
witn natuial law, to lie attained by reasoned self- 
disoipliiie ; psycliically it is marked by evenness of 
mood, avoiding both exuberance and depression, 
and it is generalized as right feeling (e^ddeca), at 
finer fortitude tlian mere patient endurance. In 
its Christian interpretation good nature is the 
native innocence and right inclination which are 
conceived to have lieen the original endowment of 
mankind; it is (to quote Jeremy Taylor) Hhe 
relicks and remains of that shipwreck which Adam 
made/ or, more precisely, *tlie proper and imme- 
diate disposition to holiness.’ Hence it is the 
source of natural morality and innate apprehension 
of the good. 

(2) A second type of good nature, more lively 
and spontaneous, is a fact of elementary mychology 
— ^In no sense a product of discipline. Kindliness 
and cosiness ore its salient traits, health and sound 


nerves its primaiy conditions. Over and above 
these is implied a mental constitution mobile and 
facile enough to meet change without friction or 
strain (ill nature is os likely to be a result of lax 
and sodden os of hynersensitive nerves). It is to be 
noted that such go^ natnre is susceptible of cnlti- 
vation, suggestion and auto-suggestion being cap- 
able agents for its inducement, and that it usua^y 
results in physical benefit. Many of the cures of 
’Christian Science,* ’Mental Science,’ etc. are 
) primarily cures of temperament; tiie result is 
probably attained by inhibition (through sugges- 
tion) of irritations arising from local strains, and 
the process is, in effect, a centrally induced rest 
cure. 

In its moral asjiects gocsl nature favours certain 
(lerils, such as ovor-readiness to be persuaded, or 
a too easy comnlaisance in abetting or condon- 
ing what should be morally repugnant. ’Weak 
good nature ’ is a manifestation of delicient will (of. 
Aboulia), shown either in extreme susceptibility 
to suggestion or in that temperamental laziness 
which' appears in disinclination to fortify moral re- 
solution in irksome directions. It is this aspect of 
good nature which has chiefiy impressed itself upon 
the modem use of the term, where it is widely 
given a derogatory turn, as implying want of 
moral stamina. As a social virtue i t Biiould properly 
be cultivated between the extremes of hyper- 
conscientious scsniple on the one hand and lax 
compliance with social expediency on the other. 

H. B. Alexander. 

GOODNESS.— The story of the Fall has a pro- 
found truth embedded in it. Science regards it as 
the legend of the awakening of man from a merely 
animiu state to the consciousness of good and evil, 
of his transition from thoughtless innocence to 
puqMiHed virtue or dcIilicTate vice, of the introduc- 
tion of a new sense into the world, the sense which 
is named conscience. ’ A fall it might seem, mst 
as a vicious man sometimes seems degraded bedow 
the beasts, but in promise and potency a rise it 
really was ’ (O. Lodge, Man and Nature, Loudon, 
UMK5, p. 91). Later, for all peoples that have a 
history, there has, somehow or other, come a time 
of reflexion, and with it there has arisen * a con- 
ception of good things of the soul, as having a 
value distinct from and inde)»endent of the good 
things of the body, if not as the only things truly 
good, to which other goodness is merely relative * 
(T. H. Green, Prolegtymtna to Ethics, Oxford, 
1884. p. 261). 

X. Tkc Greek conception. — The ’pood’ (r6 
dya$6r) was made the subject of reflexion in all 
the philosophical schools of Gree<;e, and it is to 
Bocrates and his successors that we owe our chief 
moral categories. The Platonic and Aristotelian 
conception of virtue is final in so far as it defines 
the good as goodness. 

*It tnsrkz the irreAt trsmltton, whenever end however 
Achieved, in the development of the idea of the true good 
from A ztAte of mind in which it ie conceived At a well-being 
more or leie Independent of whet a num Iz In hlmzelf, to thnt 
in which It Is conceived as a well-being oonztituted by obAiAOter 
And Action * (Green, op. cit. p. 80()X 

As a concrete ideal, however, the Greek concep- 
tion of virtue, limited as it necessarily was by the 
moral progress of the nation, is inadequate. For 
us, as tor Aristotle, the good is the realization of 
the powers of tlie human soul or the perfecting 
of man ; for us, as for hint, the good for the indi- 
vidual is to be good; but the idea of human 
brotherhood, which had no meaning for the philo- 
sophers of Greece, has achieved, and is destined 
to achieve, results of which they did not dream. 

In opposition to the moral sceptioism of the 
Sophists, some at least of whom reduced morality 
to a matter of private caprice, Socrates held that 
virtue is one and may be taught. Following out 
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thi« thought oonustently, Plato was led to ' the | 
Absolute Good/ or 'the Idea of Good' H roll 
i,ya0w Idia (JSsp. bk. ▼!.]). which is the source of 
all truth, all goodness, and all beauty. Its appre- 
hension by the soul is knowledge, its indwculing 
in the soul is virtue, its shining forth to the soul 
(it may be through the medium of sense) is beauty. 
It is the eternal and unchanging principle of f^od- 

im, Plato 


it is the eternal and unchanging principle of f^od- 
nesB. Correcting the Pythagorean dictum, Plato 
asserted that Gud, not man, is tlie measure of ail 
things. Ho believed that the ideal for each lower 
soul is to become dear to God and to grow like 
Him. 

Socrates further taught that 'Virtue is know- 
ledge.’ Himself blessed with a will which obeyed 
ail the behests of reason, he fell into the error of 
ignoring its operations. Assuming that all motives 
are rauonal, ne held that practical wisdom {^p6~ 
vriffu) is the sole condition of well-doing. No man, 
he was wont to say, knowingly chooses the evil 
and rejects the good— a statement which owed its 
plausibility to tue double meaning of the wonl 
'good,’ virtue and interest. He taught that the 
various forms of goodness are wisdom in different 
sjplieres of action : to be pious is to know what is 
clue to the gods ; to be just is to know what is due 
to men ; to be courageous is to know what is to be 
feared and what is not ; to be temperate is to know 
how to use what is good and to avoid what is evil. 

The ]irinciple that wisdom is the sole good and 
ignorance the sole evil became the basis of all sub- 
sequent discussions of the ethical problem. For 
Plato, the philosophic man is the good man. Plato 
was, indeed, too clear-sighted and fair-minded to 
supisise that virtue is the exclusive possession of a 
few choice spirits. He admits that there is much 
to commend in the lives of some men who are not 
philosophers. Ordinary citizens who are bravo, 
temperate, and just must have certain true notions 
of gcKMl and evil ; their right opinion comes partly 
from nature or ' divine allotment,’ and iHirtly from 
custom and practice. But for the perfecting of 
charac^ter ana conduct, for the adequate prepara- 

id 




this type of goodness could not he realised. It 
was too violently opposed to nature, and the 
paasionlesB sage was nowhere to be found. The 
ethical code whose dominant notes were ' Endure ' 
and ' Befrain ’ oould not be the final law of life. 

The philosophioal endeavonr to attain virtue or 
goodness by knowledge was prolonged for centuries, 
and enlisted many of the finest minds of Greece and 
Rome ; but it was a tour deforce, which was bound 
to fail for various reasons. Virtue was made too 
academic : the faint murmurs of the schools scarcely 
ever reached the dull ear of toiling humanity. It 
was too intellectual : after all, men ' live by ad- 
miration, hope, and love.’ It w'as too secular : there 
never was any certainty that man’s beautiful moral 
ideal had its souroe and sanction in the character 
and will of God. And it was too supmficial : man 
cannot really be moralized and^ meliorized unless 
he is first regenerated. 'Genuine goodness is no 
necessary consequence of the enlightenment of the 
understanding ; it can only di^m follies, hut not 
vices’ (Martensen, Christian Ethics [Individudl], 
Edinburgh, 1884, p. 39). 

2. In the Old Testament.— The Hebrew prophets 
and poets do not analyze alistract ideas, out give 
impassioned utterance to the spiritnnl truths by 
winch the moral life is generated, fostered, and 
Tierfected. For them the energy of goodness lies 
in the will, behind which is the immutable charac- 
ter, of God. They teach, exhort, and rebuke tlieir 
nation with an authority which is justified by their 
inner assurance of being called to speak for a God 
of absolute righteousness. *GfM>d and upright is 
Jahweh’ (Ps 25**), requiring men to depart from 
evil and do good (34^^), condemning all who obliter- 
ate moral distinotions (Is 6"). He deepens the 
sense of sin till men cry in anguish, ‘ There is none 
that doeth good, no, not one’ (Pa 14^'*). But He 

• ^ I 1— foaB\ So 4-^ 


men is beautifully simple ; * irusL m tianwcii, ana 
do good * (37*) ; ^ Ho hath showed thee, C> man, what 
is good ; and what doth Jahweh require of thee. 


philosophy. True knowledge, and with it true 
virtue, can be imparted only to the soul that has 
undergone a long coarse of training. Practical 
excellence of charoister is the finished product of 
a liberal education. 

Aristotle’s famous formula that virtue is a mean, 
or carefully chosen middle course, between two 
vices which are related to it as ezoess and defect 
makes goodness synonymous with prudence. The 
Epicurean sage, tor whom pleasure was the sole 
good and pain the sole evil, counted all virtuous 
conduct empty and useless except in so far as it 
ministered to his happiness. He determined the 
only real (or reasonable) goodness by a careful 
mensuration of the pleasant or painful eonso- 
quenees of men’s actions. The Stoical wise man 
was free from passion, unmoved by joy or grief, 
sufficient unto himself (aiirdpinff)t living in har- 
mony with the all-controlling law of nature. The 
strength of Stoicism lay in the heroic severance 
of virtue hrom interest. This stem creed had a 
naturtd affinity with the Roman mind, and under 
the Empire almost every noble character, every 
effort in the cause of freMom, emanated from the 
ranks of Stoioism. But all the later Stoios sadly con- 
fess how great is the gulf between the ideal s^eand 
the actual philosopher. ' Ali, show me a ^ic 1 ' 
says Epictetus. ' By the gods, I long to cm one. 
Show me at least one who lies in the crucible in 
order to be east. Pray do me this kindness. Pray 
refuse not to an old man, from ill-will, the sight 
of a spectacle that I have not seen till now’ 
(DiatrA. tL six. S4ff.). Experience proved that 


The Old Testament conception of goodness is 
vital and therefore progressive ; dynamic, and not 
till after the Exile merely static. The morality 
of the Hebrews, like their religion, had a history. 
The ideal of conduct cherished by the prophets was 
very different from that of the rude nomads who 
swarmed from the desert into the land of the 
Canaanites. Under the discipline of events, inter- 
preted by the genius of spiritual leaders, less and less 
importance came to be attached to outward right- 
eousness, more and more attention was diieoted to 
the hidden springs of action in the soul. But the 
prophetic sense of the weakness of human nature 
stirred a longing for the inspiration of a new super- 
natural power. Jeremiah’s hope of the triumph of 
gcxidneBB lay not in the self-amendment of Israel 
and Judah, but in Jahwoh's making a new covenant 
with them, putting His law In men’s inward parts, 
and writing it in tWr heart ( Jer 81""**). 

3. In the New Testament.— Jesus both extends 
and deepens the prophetic conoeptiun of goodness. 
Absolute faith in the goodness of God is the key- 
note of all His teaching. He refuses to be lightly 
called good (Mk 10”). not beoanse He is oonacious 
of any evil in Himself, but because He has still to 
be pmected by struggle and temptation. He has 
a sense of the tmmeasurable contents of human, as 
well as of Divine, goodness. For Him^ no actmn 
has value apart from motives and dispositions ; He 
seeks the source of morality in the inner spint of 
oonduct ; He goes back beyond the legalism of His 
time to the radamental moral ideas of the Law 
and the Prophets, disenmi^fi principle upon 
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which they rest. To Him the only real good is the 
good self : make the tree good and the frnit will 
M good (Mt 7^^). He has an optimistic assurance 
of we triumph of goodness, rejoicing even in revil- 
ings and perseontions as part of the process through 
which evil is to be vanquished. In His view.! 
nothing can permanently withstand the power of 
love. * Man can only seek for truth and goodness^ 
and if for a time he turns his energies against the 
good cause, it is not in the spirit of a Ming who 
desires evil — for man is not a devil, but in his real 
being a sun of God ” — but in his confusion of the 
true with the false’ (John Watson, Christianity 
and Idealism, Glasgow, 1897, p. 93). In the life 
of Jesus the image of goodness rises as a universal 
example. The moral ideal, which is latent in 
every man, is active and triumphant in Him. In 
contemplating Him men for the first time really 
' feel how awful goodness is, and see virtue in her 
shape how lovely.* 

■ Religion cannot be said to have made a bad choice in pltohlng 
on this man ai the ideal repreeentative and guide of humanit}* : 
nor. even now, would it be easy, even tor an unbeliever, to flna 
a better translation of the rule of virtue from the abatract to 
the concrete than to endeavour eo to live that Christ would 
apiirove our life* (J. 8. Mill, Three Beeaye on HeUgicn, pop. ed., 
London, 1004. p. 107). 

His goodness is so far from being a possession to 
be enjoyed bv Himself elone that it is communi- 
cated everywhere to faith ; and, inasmuch as His 
followers are transfigured into His image {fttratiop- 
[2 Co He becomes the Founder of a 
new humanity, jpWged to secure the ultimate vic- 
tory of His Divine ideal of goodness. 

4. In modem epeculation.— The problem of the 
nature and sanction of goodness has, for three 
centuries, engaged many of the keenest minds of 
modern Europe. Every thinker has had the task 
of squaring his ethical conceptions with his general 
view of man’s place in the cosmos. The school 
of Hume, for which the human mind is merely a 
bundle of states of consciousness, con recognize no 
higher motive than the agent’s interest or happi- 
ness, BO tliat the noblest character is merely a 
means to an end — ^the promotion of pleasure. Kant 
holds that there is nothing good but the good will, 
which is good in itself, not with reference to any 
external facts. He teaches that man, as a rational 
being, is bound to obey a categorical imperative, 
the content of which is given in the formula : ’Act 
only on that maxim (or principle) which thou canst 
at the same time will to become a universal law ’ 
{Metaphysie of Morals, sect. ii.). Character, which 
Novalis {Schriften, i. 242) defined as ’ ein vollkom 
men gebildeter Wille,’ is thus so far from existing 
for anything else that all other things rather exist 
for its sake. The pleasures and pains of life are 
but part of the raw material out of which character 
is created. G rant that * the attempt to establish an 
abeoliite coincidence between virtue and happiness 
is in ethics what the attempting to square the circle 
or to db^vor per)ietual motion is in goometary and 
mechanics’ (L. Stephen, Science of Ethics, London, 
1882, p. 430), this discrepancy, which so perplexed 
and troubled the ancient Hebrews, can now be 
calmly contemplated. The presence of suffering 
in all noble lives proves that there is a higher end 
than pleasure: here the Stoics M*ere absolutely 
right. To inquire after the utility of goodness 
’ would be like inquiring after the utility of God ’ 
(Carlyle, Miscellamts, i. 48). What gives the moral 
life its Divine sanction ’ is the discovery that your 
gleaming idea! is the everlasting real, no transient 
omsh 01 a fancied angel’s wing, but the abidiim 
presence and persuasion of the Soul of souls ’ (J. 
Martinean, Study of Beligion, Oxford, 1888, i. 12). 

5 . Relation to evolution.— The doctrine of evolu 
tion has shed a new and bewildering light upon the 
problem of the genesis and worth of goodness. 1 ' 


las raised anew in the aeutest form the old ques- 
tion whether the Soul of the world is just-— whether 
(goodness in man is, as Plato thought, a manifesta- 
tion of the Absolute Good. Huxley was impressed 
sy *the unfathomable injustice of tlie nature of 
he affirmed that ’the practice of that 
whiw is ethically the best— ^what we call goodness 
or virtue— involves a course of conduct which, in 
J 1 respects, is opposed to that which leads to 
success in the cosmic stnmgle for existence ’ ; he 
in fact denied the possibility of identifying ’ the 
power which makes for righteousness’ with ’the 
power behind natural evolution’ {Evolution and 
Ethics, London, 1893, pp. 12, 33). Nietzsche, on the 
other hand, hailed the ethics of evolution as a kind 
of new gospel ; he glorified brute strength, superior 
cunning, and all the qualities that secure success 
in the struggle for life ; he demanded, in the name 
of development, a revaluation of all moral values, 
a demoralization of all ordinary current morality ; 
and he thought he foresaw, as a new A^ssiah, the 
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It is probable that there is much more real good- 
ness in Nature than either Huxley or Nietzsche 
allowed ; that she is not so ’ red in tooth and 
claw’ as she has been painted; that there has, 
since the very beginning of life in our planet, been 
a principle of altroism (^.v.), a struggle for the life 
of others (H. Drummond, The Ascent of Man, 
Ixindon, 1894, p. 29 ff.). Science cannot disregard 
the principle of continuity, and the future evolu- 
tion of humanity will be as much a part of the 
cosmic process as the past. But that which is 
natural is first, and afterward that which is 
spiritual. We are allied to that which is above us 
as well as to that which is beneath ns. Nature is 
BO imperfect that the Stoical doctrine of life in 
conformity with her — sentimentally accepted by 
Rousseau and fiercely by Nietzsche — is not enough 
for the moral guidance of man. As Matthew 
Arnold says in his sonnet 'In Harmony with 
Nature*: 

* Know, man hath all which Nature hath. Imt more, 

And in that more lie all hie hopes of good.* 

LiTBXATnaa— P. Janet, The PAeorgo/Momlr Eng. tr.,lEdin- 
iiiirgh, 1884 ; J. Martinean, SfVpee of Bthiaal Theory, Oxford, 
1885; W. Wallace, Natural Theoioyy and Bthiee, London, 
1888 ; A. Seth Pringle-Pattlson. Jfan'e Place in the Coemoe*, 
Ktiinburgh and London, 1802 ; H. Sidgwick, ^ the 

/Tietory qf Kthice\ Loudon. 1908 ; R. A. P. Rogers, Short 
Uvdory qf Bthiee, do. 1011 :W. R. Sorley, Recent Tendendee 
tn Bthiee, do. 1804; R. Bncken, Geiettye Strmnungen der 
Qeyenwart, Leipsig. 1904; E. Westerraarck. Origin and 
Dsoelopmenl of the Moral Ideas, 8 vole.. London, 1008-08. 

James Strahan. 

GOODWILL and its opposite, ’ illwill,’ denote 
^ their etymology distinctively moral character- 
istics formed by voluntary effort in contrast to the 
instinctive disposition or temperament described 
as goodnature or HI nature. But there is a certain 
liuidity in the use of the terms, so that, like theu 
Latin equivalents, benevolence and nudevolen/ce, 
they are readily applied to the instinctive impulses 
of nature as well as to creations of will. Thus 
goodwill expresses one side of amiability {q,v. ). It 
IS the disposition or willingness to love, though 
it does not, like amiability, sugj^st that this is 
calculated to evoke a response of love in others. 

J. Clark Murray. 
GOOD WORKS.-See Merit. 

GORAKHNATH.— The traditional founder of 
the Indian sect of KftnphatA, or split-eared. Yogis 
(see Yoals). The name is a corruption of the 
older Skr. form Gorakpin&tha, ’Lord of cattle- 
herders,’ or, possibly, ’Lord of Gorakga’ (see 
below). His date is unknown, the three most 
circumstantial legends conceiiiing him being so 
contradictory that nothing certain con be gathered 
from them. In Nep&l he is associated with King 
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Narendra Deva, who reigned in the 7th cent. A.D.; ^ 
in Northern India he is represented as a content* 
TOra^ and opponent of the reformer Kablr» who 
Donrished in tlie 16th cent. ;* while, in Western 
India, one Dharamn&th, who is said to have been 
his f^ow-disciple, appears to have introduced the 
KftnphaM doctrines into Kachchh at the end of the 
14th century.* If the traditional relationship be- 
tween Dharamn&th and Gkirakhnftth can be estab- 
lished as a fact, the last-mentioned date is the 
most probable one. 

The K&npha^ Yogis trace the origin of their 
tenets far beyond Gorakhn&th. All authorities 
agree in making him one of the twelve (or, accord- 
ing to some, twenty -two) disciples of Matsyendra- 
n&th, a disciple of Adin&th and a Yogi saint whom 
the Nepalese identify as none other than the 
Bnddhist deity Arya Avalokite6vara. Some make 
Adinftth the founder of the Yogis, while others carry 
the list much further back.* All traditions state 
that the disciple Grorakhnftth was greater than his 
master, and that it was he who introduced the 
custom of splitting the ears of disciples and founded 
the sub-sect of the K&nphatAs. The Kfinphatfts 
themselves fall into two groups — those of Hindu- 
stan proper, who trace their descent directly from 
Gorakhn&th, and those of Western India, who 
refer their imme<liate origin to his fellow-disciple 
Dharamn&th. Several Sanskrit worksare attributed 
to Gorakhnftth,* which may or may not be genuine ; 
but the most authentic account of the tenets of the 
sub-sect will be found in the (roraAAndf A-At CrOf^Ai, 
a modem Hind! work reporting a controversy 
between him and Kablr, ana written by a partisan 
of the latter.* These do not differ from those of 
other Saiva ascetics ; for an account of them, see 
art. YoqIs. 

in Indian legend Gorakhnftth is ubiquitous and 
all'powerful. He was the patron saint of the State 
of Gorkh& (Skr. Gorak^), for many years ^ the 
rival, and ultimately the conoueror, of tue adjoin- 
ing State of Nepal, of which the protector was 
Matsyendran&th. It is from GorkhA that our 
* Gurkha * soldiers take their name. Tibetan tradi- 
tion^ claims Gorakhn&th as a Buddhist magician, 
and states that his K&nphat& disciples were also 
originally Buddhists, but became followers of Kvara 
(i.e. Saivas) on the fall of the Sena dynasty at the 
end of the 12tli cent., as they did not wish to 
oppose the Musalman conquerors.* 

Another Nepftl legend makes Gorakhn&th cause 
a drought lasting twelve years, by the simple 
expedient of collecting all the sources of water 
and sitting on them. Buddhist and Brahmanical 
traditions dilfer as to the method by which the 
water was released, but the episode is one of the 
most important in the cycle of old stories which 
forms a preface to the sober historical notices of 
the country.* 

Gorakhn&th has long been deified in India 
proper, and legend mves him omnipotence. He 
can coerce even BrahmA, the god of Fate, and 
command him to alter a person's destiny.^* S^e- 
times he is shown as greater even than Siva 

1 a. Uvl, U yipal. Paris, 1905, 1. 847 fT. 

9 H. H. Wilson, kuigiowi Sfcuifths Bindus , London, ISOl-SS, 
t.218. 

I lA ril. [1878] 60. 

4 Of. FNQ li. [1884] 270, and Dalpatrbn Mnjivan Ehakhar, 
In lA vli. 47. 

4 The best known are the Oora^cUiataka, the ChatunHtyA- 
fOfia, the ./ftdndtnrCa, the Voaaehintamagit the yogamahifnan, 
the YogatiddhAntapadiKali, the PsssSomdrtaodOi snd the 
SiddhoMiddhAn t apaddhaU, 

e Wilson, I. 218. 

7 TSran&thih Otaoh. d$$ Buddhiimtu <n indUn, tr. Schiefner, 
BL Petenburg, 1889, pp. 174, 266. 828. 

• L6vl, L 865 fl. 

9 For the Buddhist story, see D. Wright, Biatory of Nepal^ 
Ounbridse, 1877. p. 140 IT. ; and, for both, L4vi, L 848 ff.. 361 ff. 

10 Of. W. Crooae’e note to the story of GogS, I A zziv. 
[18961 61. 


himself.^ His principal shrine is at Gorakhnath 
in the district of Gorakhpur in the Unit^ Pro- 
vinces. The best account of this is that given by 
Baolianan-Hamilton.* The local tradition is that 
GkirakhnAth is identical with the Supreme Being. 
*n the Satya Yuga (or Golden Age) he lived in the 
Panj&b,* in the Tret& Yuga (or Silver Age) at 
Gorakhpur, in the Dv&para Yuga (Copper Age) at 
Hurmuj (t Hormuz), and in the Kali Yuga (or 
present Age) at Gorakhmadhi in K&(hi&war.* He 
also for some time resided in Nep&l. 

In a cyclic poem, entitled The Song of King 
hfdnUe Cnandrat^ current in the Rangpur District 
of Bengal, his immediate disdple, the H&dl Siddh^ 
a magician of great power, was a kind of' domestic 
chaplain to the terrible queen MayanA, and induced 
her son. King Goplchandra, to abandon his king- 
dom and to become an ascetic for twelve* years. 
Daring this time Goplchandra had to sink to the 
lowest depths and (lerform menial ofiices to a 
common harlot. The li&dl Siddha was himself a 
sweeper by caste — a fact which, in the locality 
in which the poem is current, implies nameless 
abomination. Rangpur lies outside the traditional 
Aiyan pale, and the whole group of circumstances 
points to non-Aryan tradition. The poem, more- 
»ver, contains numerous traces of Buddhist influ- 
ence.^ 

The legend of Goplchandra is also met with in 
other parts of India. A popnlar, and widely 
spread, version makes Gorakhn&th himself convert 
the famous King Bhartyhari and induce him to 
adopt an ascetie career. According to others, the 
name of the hero is Gopichand, and sometimes 
Goplchand-Bhartyhari.* Indeed, the association of 
Gorakhn&th and Bhartrhari forms the theme of a 
drama by Harlbara, the Bhartfharinirveda (tr. 
Gray, JAOS xxv. [1904] 197-230). 

No legend is more popular in Nortliem India 
than that of GfigA, of which several versions have 
been published.* Here not only is Gorakhn&th the 
wonder-working saint who is remnsible for the 
birth of the hero ; he is also the Dew ex mwhina 
who ever and anon appears to help him. It is in this 
story that, as we have seen, with this object he 
bends even Fate to his will. 

So also in other important folk-tales, sneh as 
those of Pfiran Bhagat, and of Raj& Ras&lH, he 
takes a most prominent p^.’* In fact, in the 
popular religion of India ho is the representative of 
Siva, or even a form of that god himself— a char- 
acter which is consonant with the literary tradition 
that be was a great teacher of the Saiva religion^ 
and an opponent of the medieval Bhakti-mOrga 
reformers of northern India. 

1 Cf. O. A. Qrienon, JASBo xlvU. pt. i. p. 18911. 

OAp. Montgomery Msrtin’e JBatlem India, London, 1888, 
U.484. 

0 According to D. Ibbeteon, OtOHnoa af Panjdh Eihnograjdiy^ 
Osloutte, 1883, 9 628, the K6nphat& Yogie are epeoially etrougui 
the higher Panjtb Hlmklaya, where Blva le wonhlpp^ lliere 
they perform eeml4Mtoenlotal funotione. 

4 CL BO rill. [1884] 166, 440. 

0 Edited and translated by G. A. Griereon In JASBa zlvIL 
pt. i. p. 136ff. 

0 Bo, Gorakhnftth ehute op the rain for twaloa yean, and was 
one of the tualva disciples of Mateyendran&th. 

7 Cf. IMnesh Chandra Ben, OiaL af BanaaXi Lanauaga and 
Litaralura, Calcutto, 1911. n. 60 If. 

8 Of. O. A. Griereon, *Two Vereione of the Song of Gopl 
Chand.* JASBa Ivl. pt. L p. 86ff. ; and W. Orook^FC, Cal- 
cutta, 1890, Hi. 168 ff. 

Oif.tf. W. Orooke, liondon, 1890, H. 211, and I A xxiv. 
49 f. (In the latter there are references to other venions); 
J. M. iHmIe, PNQ 1. [1888] 8 ; R. Temple, Laganda aftha Ptm> 
job. Bombay, 1884-1900, i. 121 f. and iii. 201. 

1* For theee, and othen, see R. Temple, op. off.. Index, t.e. 
' Gorakhnftth.* According to a tradition of the Nep&l Tarftl, 
during Yttdhifthlra's jonmey through the Himftlaya to heaven 
ble brethren fell behind and perished one by one. Only Bhima- 
eena survived. He was saved by Gorakhn&th, who made him 
king of Nep&l (Grieison, 188). , 

if Of. O. B. Leonard, ' Notes on the K&imhaiA Yogis.* lA vIL 
299. ForBhakti-miiga.seeMiZffll. ftSyff! 
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It is difficult to aift any grains of truth from 
this heterogeneous mass of fable. If Gorakhnftth 
is not a purely mythical personae — a rellexicm in 
the popular mind of the great Saiva doctor 8ah- 
karfioharya— it is probable that the literary 
account of him is correct, and that he did 
convert Nepal from Mali &y ana Buddhism to ^iv- 
ism. He may hiinsolf have been a native of the 
Himalaya, where, alongside or in spite of Bud- 
dhism, the worship of Siva has always lieen 
prevalent. We have seen that in the western 
Uiinalaya, north of the Panjab, his followers, the 
Kan]»hatu Yogis, still perform sacerdotal functions. 
If, on the other hand, his name merely ineiuiM tlie 
* liord of Gorak^a,’ it may simply represent Siva as 
the guardian deity of that Slate; and the con* 
version of Nepal may refer to the historic^il fact 
of the Gorklia conquest of the country, which was 
under the protection of the Buddhist Arya Avalo- 


GORGON (from Gr. yopy&t, - terrible/ ‘ wild,’ 
‘ fierce ’ ; of. O.Ir. garff, « wild/ ‘ rough ’ j M.H.G. 
kare, * strong,’ ‘violent’; Russ, earkij, * angry/ 
‘quarrelsome’; Slav, groza, ‘horrid’; Ir. grdiUt 
‘ugliness’ [see Prellwitz, Etgmol. Worterbuch\ 
Gottingen, 1905, and Boisacq, Diet, itgmol.^ 
Heidelberg, 1907 if., s.v.]). — The Gkirgons are to 
the modem mind three mythologiciU beings of 
liiiloons form and evil character, one of wliom. 
Medusa, 'was slain by Perseus. Her terrible face, 
later conceived of as beautiful, liad power to turn 
men into stone. Her head, cut off by Perseus, was 
put Athene in the centre of her shield ; it was 
called the Gorgoneion. We now know that the 
Gorgons took their rise not in mythology but in 
ritual, and that they are expressions (‘projec- 
tions *) of a very primitive religious emotion. It 
is unnecessary nowadays to s|>end time and space 
in examining bygone attempts at interpreting the 
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kite&vara ( Matsyendranittli). Sucli an explanation, 
though well-suited to the state of affairs in Nep&I, 
will not account for the prominent |>osition occu- 
pied by Gorakhniith in the folk-religion of the 
plains of India. 

No connected account of Gorakhnath lias hitherto 
been written. The subject is well worthy of further 
investigation, for it is of ctonsiderable importance 
in the religious history of I ndia. But such a study 
must lie undertaken on the sjiot, by a scholar con- 
versant not only with Indian literature, but also 
with ethnology and folklore. 

l«TniaATuaa.-"The authoritim for Ihp various sutementa con- 
tained in this article will be found in the footnoieM. 

G. A. Grirbson. 

GORAKHPANTHl. — A name sometimee used 
in Northern India for the Kftnph^ Yogis, as 
disciples of Gorakhn&th. See artt. GorakhnXth 
and YOGIS. 


mythological Gorgons, as, e.g . , storm-clouds. Such 
attempts were possible only when it was simposed 
that the concept as well as the name of Gorgon 
was confined to the Greeks. We now know it to 
be world -wide. What the Greeks did here, as 
so often elsewhere, was by tlieir fertile play of 
fancy to conceal a simple fact — the use of ritual 
masks for magical and especially for apotrorifeic 
purposes. The Gorgon as monster sprang from 
the Gorgoneion, the terrible face or head ; not the 
Gorgoneion from the Gorgon. 

The primitive Greek had, in his ritual, a grin- 
ning mask, with glaring eyes, protruding beastr 
like tusks, and pendent tongne. He called it 
gorgoneion. He used it, as tfie savage dom to- 
day, to scare away evil things — ^his enemies in the 
flesh and his ghostly enemies. He wore it on his 
shield ; he placed it over his house ; he hung it 
on his oven ; doubtless, though here predse evi- 
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dance fails us, he danted with it as a mask at his 
ritual dances. Most anthropological museums 
contain specimens of goroonsion - like dancing- 
masks ; tne Museum fttr VOlkerkunde at Berlin 
has excellent examples, with tusks and protruding 
tongue. The function of such masks is perma-. 
nently to make an ‘ ugly face ’ for prophylactic 
purposes. 

Kitual masks fell into disuse, but still the pic- 
tures of them wont on, on pottery, as the blazon 
of shields ; the traditional Athene not only wore 
the goat-skin asgia which had once been the ordi- 
nary dress of her |>eople, but on her breast she 
wore the Gorgoneion, the boast’s head, (lumanized 
by degrees, but always mode frightful. The 
Greek, being always curious as to causes and a 
bom story-teller, asked the question whence came 
the bodiless dreadful head: it must have been 
severed from the body of a monster, the monster 
must have been slain ; a slayer was provided — the 
hero Perseus. The name Gorgoneion presupposes 
the Gorgon, but the conception of the monster 
rose out of the bodiless head, the mask. 

Our earliest literary notice of the (iorgon bears 
out this inter]iretation— that the head is primary 
and essential, the monster begotten only to account 
for it. Odysseus in Hades {Od. xi. 63311'.) desired 
to hold further c*oti verse with dead lieroes, hut, 

*Ert: thut iiliphL be, the ghoate thronged round in iiiyriAde 
manifold. 

Weird was the din thej* mode, a )>ale-}frecn fear gat 

hold 

Of me, leet. for my daring, Pertiephoiie Uie dread 

From Hades should send up an aw/ul munHtfr'tt grizzly ht^ad.' 
Tt would have Imcii iiiore natural and ctfiracious 
for Persephone to send up the monster herself, but 
there was no monster, only a grizzly hea<.l {yopryeLrfp 
KctpaX-fip). In early representations in art the 
dreadful head is always prominent ; and the body 
like a mere appendage taeke<l on. This is clearly 
Hcoti in tig. 1 from an early Khodian plate in the 
Britisli Museum {JJIJS vi. [1885], pi. lix.). Here 
the * ugly face ’ has been furni.sh^ with a body 


—not a human monster. Art has been at work to 
make it more hideous t the staring eyes are sur- 
rounded by a pattern in spots ; the upstanding 
hair, which sonietimes develops into snakes, is 
well shown, and the tonmie protruding from the 
wide grinning mouth ; the mouth griiis in order 
tlie better to show the teeth. The gesture of 
putting out the tongue to show aversion survives in 
the streot-boy of to-day. The origin of tlie gesture 
seems to be not so much to show disgust as to 
eject some hurtful substance from the mouth. 
The religious content is the same as that of spit- 
ting — at first to get rid of evil, then to avert it. 
We may compare the Greek word for win no wing- 
fan, irriop, or the spitter, t.e. the rejecter of chaff 
(see art. Fan, vol. v. p. 754). If we were to give 
such action a specialized name, we should have to 
call it not apotro^seic hut aptjptuic. 



Fia. 2. Oorgon on Corintlilan Vase. 


In fig. 3 we have a Maori staif in the present 
writer’s wssession decorated with a Gorgf>neion. 
With su^ staffs held horizontally, the Maori ad- 
vancie against their enemies to frighten them by 
showing the ‘ ugly face.’ The protruding tongue 
forms the front of the staff; tfie tongue is elon- 
gated out of all proportion, and at first sight the 
Gorgon -head is not easy to recognize. But all the 




f " 

Fiq. 8. A Maori Staff with a Ooigon-heod. 

and four wings ; the monster thus compounded usual features are present : eyes filled in with 
holds two hirds in heraldic fashion like ' Lady-of* enamel, overhanging brows, nose, month, and. 
Wild -Creatures ’ {t&tpul BripQp), She has developed inside the latter (invisible in fig. 3), a row of 
from an ' ugly face ' into an evil demon. teeth. The face is, however, so subordinated to 

In fig. 2 we have a Gorgon from a Corinthian the long, highly decorated tongue that its mean- 
▼ooe at Munich. Here it is evident, from the long ing might easily be lost. 

drooping earn, that the* ngly face ’is that of a beast Finiuly, it is of interest to note that the the- 
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atrioflJ masks of Dionysos retain tlio wide open 
mouth (see Masks), The gtmjoneion is, in fact, 
only one particular form of a dance-mask. It 
stands as a constant memorial of the religion of 
fear — it is Terror incarnate. 

See also art. Graiai. 

Liter AT uaa —For Gorgon mythology, im Roaeher and Darom- 
berg-Sagllo, «.o. *Oorgonen': for ritual origin : J. B. Harris 
ion. Proleg. to StuUg ej Qr. itef., Camb. 1U03. pp. 187, 197 ; 
for OorgoiM in modem Oreece and their relation to Sirens : 
J. C. Lawson, Modem Gr, PolkJjoret do. 1910, pp. 184>190 ; 
for an attempted inten>retatlon of the combat of Perseus 
and Medusa as a fight between octopus and lobster: P. T. 
^worthy, * A Solution of the Oorgon Myth/ In FL sir. [1903] 
263, and FllE v. 000 ; tor the Qorgonelon on Athene's rngie as 
a beast's head : W. Ridgeway. In JUS xx. fl9U0] p. xliv.; for 
the Oorgon nusk : M. Mayer. * Mykenlwdie Beltrili^' In Jahr- 
hueh d, ateh. Itut., Berlin. 1892, p. 201. For a rl^ eolleotion 
of material, see O. Gruppe, Gr. MythoL und Beligionageaeh.t 
Munich, 1900, Index, av. * Qorgones.' 

J. E. Harrison. 

GOSAlN. — 1 . Name and distribution. — The 
name in its varied forms (Gusain, Gosw&mi, Gosaini, 
Sw&ml, Sfimi) comes from Hkr. gosvdmin, * master 
of cows or herds,’ with the s^ndary sense of 
*one who has brought his passions into control.’ 
It is used to designate an Order of Hindu ascetics 
or beggars, of whom 182,648 were recorded at the 
Census of 1901, being most numerous in Bombay, 
Rajputftn&, Bengal, the Central Provinces, and 
Berar. 

2. Classification.— The term is ill defined, and 
its import varies in ditrerent jjarts of India. The 
most convenient distinction is between the Soiva, 
or worshippers of Siva, and the Vaii^nava, or wor- 
shippers of V4nu. 

(a) Sawfa Goj^tna.— The most respectable mem- 
bers of this Onler are the spiritual descendants of 
the great South Indian teacher, SahkarAch&^a, 
the very incarnation of the strictest Brahmanism, 
who lived in tlie bemnning of the 8th cent. A.D. 
He is said to have liad four principal disciples, 
from whom the ten divisions oi the Order — hence 
called the * ten-named,* or Da4nftml Danfis— orig- 
inated. These are: Tlrtha, * shrine*'; A4rama, 
' order* ; Vana, * wood* ; Aranya, * forest,* 'desert * ; 
Sarasvat! and Bh&ratl, the goildesses of learning and 
speech ; Purl, * city ’ ; Giri aud P&rvata, ‘ a hill * ; 
and S&gara, * the ocean.’ Each tnemlier adds to his 
own name that of the group to which he be- 
longs — e.g. Ananda - giri, Viay- Aranya, RAiiia- 
Asrama. 

* Then sre hut three, and pert of a fourth mendicant class, 
or those called Tirtha, or Indra, Atframa. NarosvaCi, and 
Bhdrati, who are still regarded ae really Safikan'e Day4^. 
Those are eufilclenily numerous, especially in and about 
Benarea They comprehend a variety of chancters; but 
amongst the most reepcctalile of them an to be found very 
able exiKiundcre of the FsddnCa works. Other branches of 
Sanskrit literature owe important obligatione to this religious 
sect The most sturdy beggars are aleo members of this Order. 
. . . Their contributions are levied particularly upon the 
Brahmanical class, as, whenever a feast is given to the Brahmans, 
the OoiKfis of this description present themselves as unbidden 
guestsL . . . Many of them praotiee the Toga, and profeee to 
work miracles . . . The remaining six and a half members of 
the Oatfndmi class, although conndered as having follen from 
the purity of practice neceeeary to the //apdf, are etlll, in 
genera], denominated Atite [Skr. afRa, ** passed away, liberated 
from worldly cares and passions”!* (H. H. Wilson, Beligioue 
Seote the Uintiue^ i. 208 If.). The Dapdl derives his name 
from the tact tliat he carries a small wand (efapda) with several 
projections from it, and a piece of cloth dyed with red ochre, 
a colour which comes down as the garb of religious persons 
from the Bruhmapa and Epic periods (A. Weber, UieL eif Indian 
LiUrainre, Kng. tr., London, 1882. p. 78). In this cloth his 
Brahmanical cord is supi^Med to be enshrined. ITe shaves his 
bead and beard, wears only a natch of cloth round his loins, and 
rubs himself with ashes, probably in the first Inetance taken 
from the eacrificial fire, with which he purifies himself, repels 
evil spirits, and acquiree mona(cf. J. E. Uarrison, ProUg, to the 
Shidy of &r. Rel., Cambridge, 1908, p. 492 ft. ; L. R. f^rnell. 
The Bmdni.wn of BMigwn, Oxford. 1005, p. 100). He usually 
wears on hie forMead, as a charm or amulet, and as a mark of 
his Order, a triple transverse line, made with sacred ashes. He 
eubeiete on food obtained ready dressed from the houses of 
Brfthmane once a day onl.r, and this he receives in a email clay 
pot whieh he always carrlea The main distinction between 
the and the Atit is that the latter does not oany the 


staff, poeeseses olothee, money, and omamente, prenaree hia 
own food, and admits assneiatpes from oastes other than the 
Brfthman. 

Saiva GosAIub fall into two clasties — monks, 
known as Ma^hdhArl (Hind. tnafAa, * a monastery,* 
dharl^ 'occupying*), as contrasted with the Ghar- 
li&rl, or laymen (Hind, aharh&r^ * house and home *). 
The true Dandi should, in accordance with the 
precepts of Maim (£aii», vi. 41 ff.), live alone, near 
to, but not within, a city. Many of them, how- 
ever, at the present time, particularly at holy 
laces, like Benares and HardwAr (^g.u.), spedally 
e voted to the cultus of Siva, live in monasteries. 
The lay metiibera of the Order follow trade and 
other secular occupations, marry, and have families. 
While the true Dandi Order is recruited only from 
BrAhmans, the GosAins receive not only children 
devoted by vow or those bom to lay members of 
the Order, but all classes of Hindus, exewt the 
very lowest and most polluted castes. In the 
Deccan they are drawn chiefly from the Kunbl 
(cultivators) or MAlI (gardeners) {BG xvi. 490). In 
Benares, according to M. A. Sherring {Hindu 
Tribes and Castes tn Benares, Calcutta, 1872-81, 

i. 256), the admission of a novice usually takes 
place at tlie festival known as the 6iva-rdiri, or 

* night of Siva.* Water brought from a tank in 
which a iihga has been deposited is poured over 
bis head, which is then shaved. The guru, or head 
of the Order, whispers one of the UBi]al Saiva for- 
mulce {nMntra) into his ear — f^ma Siv&ya, or 
nnma Sivdya, ' in the name of Siva,* or otp so* ham, 

* 1 am He,’ embodying the SniApta principles that 
man’s spirit is identical with the One Spirit {dtmd, 
Brahma), which is the essence and substratum 
of the universe, and cognizable only through in- 
ternal meditation and serf-communion (M. Monior- 
Williams, Br&hmanism and Hinduism^, London, 
1891, p. 95). According to J. Grant Dufl* {Hist, of 
thd Mahrattas*, Bombay, 1873, p. 7 n.), in the 
Deccan those castes which wear the loin -string 
destroy it, and substitnte a piece of cloth, if any 
covering be deemed necessary. Up to this stage 
the novice may change his mind ; the irretrievable 
step by wliich he becomes a GosAIn for ever is the 
performance of the Aoma, or fire-sacrifice, when 
butter and milk are poured on the holy fire ; and, 
while sacred texts are repeated, the candidate vows 
poverty, celibacy, and a life s|>ent in constant pil- 
grimages to the holy places of Hinduism (cf. BG 
XV. pt. L p. 350 f., xix. 118). 

(5) VaisvMva Gosdlns. — The term GosAln is 
also applied to the heads of the Vai^nava oom- 
niunities in Assam and Eastern Bengal (see EKE 

ii. 136 f. ; E. A. Gait, Assam Census Kewjrt, 1891, 
i. 80 ff. ; B. C. Allen, ih., 1901, i. 39). The adora- 
tion of the gwru is the essence of Vaifinavism in 
Bengal, and it has been extended among the Val- 
labhAohAryas, ' the Epicureans of the East,’ until 
among the Bombay leaders, known as MaliArAjA; 
' great king,’ it became a cause of shameful scan- 
dals (J. Wise, Notes on the Kaees, Castes, and 
Tribes of Eastern Benaal, 67 ; [KarsandAs MfiJiI], 
Hist, of the Sect of the Mdhdrdjas or Vallabhd^ 
ehdryas, London, 1865 ; Report of the Maharaj Libel 
Case, Bombay, 1862 ; F. 5. Growse, Mathura, a 
District Memoir*, Allahabad, 1888, p. 282 ftl). J. 
Wise writes ; 

*Tha Gogalni are a comparatIval.y pure stook, and fair ipeci- 
mens of th« higher Bengali race. As a rule they are of a light 
brown, or whealen, colour, tall and large-boned. Muecular 
they ought to he, but Indolence and good living etamp them at 
an early age with a look of eenauality and lletleaaneee, and they 
become large fat men, fond of Sleep, their chief muecular exer- 
tion conaiBling in holding out the foot to be kieeed by admiring 
followera. Their lives are paawd In eeiMual pleaaurei, and the 
boundless Influence they wield among thousands of the middle 
classes Is, unhappily, not directed to their moral elevation. 
Satisfied with a blind and unquestioning adoration, they are 
qnit« content, if it lasts during their lifetime, to disregard the 
possibUily of agitation and revolution* {op, off. 169). 
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On tbe other hand, B. C. Allen thtu writes of the 
dau in Aesam : 

■The leedins VeiehnaTlte Ooeeine, who lire In their Settree 
or ooUegee eurrounded by their bhakatt or monke, ere men who 
eeeroiee greet euthority over their numeroue dimplee, end on 
the whole exerdee it wieely end well. . . . Unlike nieny prieete, 
the powerful Ooeeine heve eiweye been oonepicuoue for their 
loyeitar to Qovemment, their frMom from bigotry, end the 
llbereUty of their viewe, end Hindoiem le eeldom preeented in 
e more ettreotive form then thet which ie found in the Veiebne- 
vite monesterlee of the Mejull, the ielend which ie formed by 
the confluence of the Brebmeputre end the Luhit* (CfUfUf 
lUport, 1901, i. 41). 

It is admitted on all sides that the wandering 
Gos&lns are a profligate cIilbs, who consort with 

g rostitutes and women who have deserted their 
osbands {BG xiii. pt. i. p. 196, xx. 183 f.; H. 
Kisiey, TCiL 344111). In former times they were 
notorious in many parts of the country for their 
violence and rapacity (see numerous references in 
BO xiv. 135 n.). Later they joined the Mahratta 
armies, garrisoned many hill forts, and were re- 
cruited in large numbers in the service of MahftdjI 
Sindia (Grant Duff, 478 f. ; BG xviii. pt. i. p. 452). 

Utsratdm.— Most of tho chief nuthorltici hnvo been quoted 
In the article. The beet geneiml euthority ie etill H. H. wUaon, 
Migiwu fllMfe e/ tht Hindut, London, 1801-62. For the Fenj&b, 
the (Jeneue Reporte— 1881 by D. C. J. Xbboteon, 1891 by B. D. 
Meciagen. 1001 by H. A. Rose ; for the United Provinces, 
W. Crooks, rc, CsloutU, 




da 1691 : J. Wise, ffoUi on cas itaceo, castei, ana I'raOM 
Jfotfem Aenpaf,London, 1888 ; Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, 
Hindu CoeCec and Seeta, Celoutte, 1806 : for Bombiw, JIG, ed. 
J. Oamnbell, Bombay, 1877-1904; Govindbhai H. Desal, 
Cotmta kaport Baroda, 1011. W. CBOOKK. 


n all Galilee* (Ml 4*>), ■all the cities and the vil- 
lages* (0**), publishinff it. He sent His disciples 
to proclaim it (10^, Lk ^). It was called ■ the 
TOspel of God ’ (Mk 1^*), t.e. the good tidings sent 
irom God to men through Jesus, and * the gospel 
of the Kingdom* (Mt 4" 0** 24^^), ».6. the gospel 
which prepared men for the immediate foundmg 
of the Heavenly Kingdom on earth. In the Apos- 


of the Heavenly Kingdom on earth, in tbe AjfKW- 
tolio Church it was known as * the gospel of God ' 
(Ro V 15^*, 1 Th 2^ *), * the gospd of tne grace of 
God* (Ac 2X3^), ■ the gospel of Clirist* (Ho 1^* etc.), 
simply ‘the gospel* (lio 10^* etc.), ‘the gospel of 
the glory (manifested presence) of Christ ’ (2 Co 4^), 
■ the gospel of your salvation ’ (Eph 1”*), ‘ the gospel 
of peace^ (6“), • an eternal gOMpei * (Rev 14®). 

1. The content of the gospel.— Here two points 
have to be kept distinct (1) What did the evangel 
simiify for Jesus Himself, and for the disciples 
whom, in the course of His Galiliean ministry. He 
sent to preach it ? (2) What did it moan, after His 
Passion, in the Church which was founded on the 
fact of, or at least the belief in. His resurrection ? 

Pursuing tbe historico-critical method of investi- 
gation, scholars have obtained a definite answer to 
the second of these questions. They agree in the 
conclusion that the good tidings preached in the 
very earliest Apostolic Church was a gospel regud- 
ing the incarnate, atoning, judging, redeeming, 
glorified Christ. It was the Churches first confes- 
sion of faith that Jesus was declared (or deter- 
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W. Cbookk. mined, ipcvFelt) to be the Son of God with power 
W the resurrection of the dead (Ro 1®, cf. Ac 2®®^). 
There never was a time when tbe Church merely 
honoured Him as prophet, hero, or saint; she 
always worshipped llim as Lord and Redeemer. 
There is no evidence of any consciousness of a 
transition from the subjective relimon of Jesus to 
the objective gospel of CbrisL The Church was 
not founded on a new doctrine of God the Father 
of which Jesus was the teacher; it was based on 
the faith of the Church in His own unique person- 
allty. He was not the discoverer of a fact which 
was independent of Himself ; He woo the gospel, 
the mystery hid from the ages and finally revealed. 
It is, indeed, one of the accepted results of NT 
criticism tliat the primitive Church was never 
anything else than ^evangelical.' 

But the other question remains to be answered. 
What was the gospel according to Jesus? What 
was the substance of His own teaching? What 
were the glad tidings which He bade His disciples 
— ‘whom also he named apostles* (Lk 6*®)— carry 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ? In other 
word^ What was the spiritual legacy which He 
personally wished to bequeath to mankind? To 
this question the most diverse answers are given 
by living scholars. 

(a) Some say, wltli Hamaok, that * the whole of 
Jesus’ message may be reduced to these two heads 
—God as the Father, and tbe human soul so en- 
nobled that it can and does unite with Him '{What 
ia Christianity f, p. 65). 

■Id tbe oomblostton of these Ideas— God tbe Father, Provl- 
denoe, the poaltion of men as God's children, the infinite value 
of the human soul— the whole Gospel Is expressed' (p. 70). 
■The Kospel, as Jesus proclaimed it, has to do with the Fhther 


GOSALA.— See AjIvika. 


GOSPEL. — This word (from Godspdl, t.6. 
* God-story’ or ■Divine word*) has since Anglo- 
Sax. times been the translation of adayyXKioo.^ In 
Homer the Greek term denotes the reward given 
to a mesHODger for brinfl^ng good tidings : ai^ayyiKior 
di uoi toru (Od. xiv. 152 ; m. 166). In Attic Greek, 


6^ fUH toTu {Od. xiv, 152 ; cf. 166). In Attic Greek, 
ddecr means to pre.nent a thank-offering 
to the gods for good tidings. In the LXX the 
plur. denotes a messenger’s reward for good news, 
bavid relates with grim irony that, when a man 
came to him to announce Saul’s death, expecting 
to be welcomed as a bearer of glad tidings, his 
reward (cAayyAia) was death (2 S 4^). In 2 S 18®®* ®®, 
where the idea of a reward for good news is un- 
suitable, it is probable that f6a*y7vXla (noun fern, 
sing.), signifying 'tidings,* should be read instead 
of a&ayyiXia. 

The first explicit references to the preaching of 
Divine good tidings — a gospel intended for a whole 
people — occur in Deutero-Isaiah (40® 41*^ 62^ 60® 
6P). In 40® 6 c^avveXifJ/ftevof (nyjp) represents an 
ideal hand of heralas sent to announce to Zion and 
Jerusalem the glad tidings that, Israel’s sin being 
now forgiven, the exiles are to be delivered from 
Babylon and restored to their own land. Is 52^ — 
■How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
rOo cdaTyeXif’o/i^i'wv,* x.r.X.— is quoted in an abbrevi- 
ate form (Ro 10^) by St. Paul, who adds, with 
thoughts of Israel’s unbelief in his own day, * but 
they did not all hearken to the glad tidings * (r$ 
c4ary«hlw). In Is OP the speaker, who may be 
either the prophet himself or Israel idealizM as 
the servant of Jahweh, announces that Jahweh 
has anointed him to preach good tidings 

to the meek (ebayyaXlsasdai srrwxfii*)t Bnd Jesus 
appropriates the words as the text of Hia sermon 
in the synagogue of Nazareth (Lk 4^). 

After the enses of the Baptism and the Tempta- 
tion, ‘Jesus came into Galilee preaching the gospel* 
(xqp^vcor t 4 c^ayWXcov, Mk 1”). He ' went about 

1 In ths NT ovayyikMo nsver danotat a Goapal in writing, or 


■Tha Ron^, as Jaaua prodalmad it, baa to do with tha Father 
only, and not with tha Son* (p. 147). *Tha aentanoe, ■*! am 
tha Son of God," waa not InMited in the Goapal by Jaaua him- 
■alf, and to put tha aantonoa tbara aida by side with tha otbara 
la to make an addition to the Goapal * (p. 149 )l Tha goapal 
according to Jama, It haa to be admitted, la oonnactad with ^an 
antiquated view of the world and biatorv,* but Hamack oon- 
tenda that tha oonnezlon la not indlaaoluble. *Tha man to 
whom tha Goapal addraaaai ItMlf la ■■ttmalam," that la, It ad- 
draaaaa Itaalt to man, who. in apite of all program and develop 
ment, never ohangaa in Ida Inmoat oonatltntlon and in hla 
fundamental ralationa with the eternal world. Slnoa that la 
ao, thia Goapal remaina In force for uatoo* (p. 168X 

(5) Others follow Johannes Weiss, Loisy, and 
Schweitzer in identifying Jesus' gospel with the 
apocalyptic hope of the speedy coming of the 


Bi ftW explicit rafaranoa to tha Fbur Goapala sa tvoyyiAuu 
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lleaTenly Kingdom. The 'Weieeian theory’ le 
that the Kingdom of God wan not, as has generally 
been Buppoera, {lartly prenent and partly future, 
but wholry future and wholly transcendental. 

* It is in tolf hope or nowhere that the bietorian ihoidd eet 
the ceeenoe of the gospel, as no other Idea holds so pronlnent 
and so lane a place In the teaching of Jesus ' (I^oity, 2%e (?oipel 
ttfid lAs Churchy p. 68X *The thought of Jeeue was entirely 
dominated by apcMwyptic oonoeptions of the end of the world* 
(<6. p. A4). All Ills injunctions to Hie followers him the stamp 
of 'that supreme indffferenoe to human interests which is, his- 
torloally, the form taken by the gospel * (p. Bll * Nowhere does 
lie Identify the klnf^om with God, and Gode power aotii^ in 
the heart of the individual * (p. 66). The new order which the 
gospel announces *ls objective, and coiisiste not only In the 
holiness of the believer, nor In the love that unites him to God. 
but implies all the conditions of a happy life, both the physical 
and the moral conditions, the externel and the Internal condi- 
tions, so Uiat tike coming of the kingdom can be spoken of as a 
fact that (mmplotee hlatory, and is in no way confounded with 
the oonversion of those who are called to It* (p. 60). 

On this theory the moral teaching of Jesus was 
not so much the ethics of the Kingdom as teach- 
ing which prepares for the Kingdom. It is an 
Jnterimsethtkf designed for on interval which is 
expected to be brief (Schweitzer, Von JReinmrus 
tu Wrede, 862). Jesus 'does not found a King- 
dom ; He only announces it. He exercises no Mes- 
sianic activiW. but He waits, with the rest of the 
world, for God to bring in the kingdom super- 
naturallv ’ (»6. 236). 

(e) Others, like Wellhausen [Einleit, in dio drei 
ersten EvangdUn), prefer to say that what Jesus 
taught was not 'the gostiel.* We must make a 
broad distinction between Him and the Christian 
conc<^tion of Him which has existed since the 
found(ation of the Apostolic Church. What the 
actual Jesus was, ana what He preached, we can 
now only surmise. Even in the earliest Christian 
record wiiich has been preserved — ^the memoirs of 
Mark — Ho stands transfigured before us. The 
most Christum part of the narrative— Mk 8” to 
10« — ig the least historical. The ChrisUan Messiah 
does not represent Jesus' own conception of His 
Messiahship, but rather the idealizM conception 
which the nascent Church threw back upon His 
lifetime after His Passion. Divested of the attri- 
butes in which dogniatism has clothed Him, Jesus 
would bo a very different figure from the Christ 
of * the gospel.^ Could we get ' back to Christ,’ 
we should probably find that He was not a Chris- 
tian but a Jew, wlio more prophetico tani^t a new 
and better way of serving (xod. But He is the 
Great Unknown. It may be well that we can 
never discover the truth of what He was, as wc 
should only be disillusioned. If Ho did not reveal 
and proclaim * the goa^iel,’ the Church dreamed it, 
and she cannot now abandon her dream. Jesus 
is irrecoverably lost, but the ideal Christ of Paul 
and John remains. With their evangel we must 
be satisfied. Wellhausen ends his investigation 
with these remarkable words : 

* If it had not boon for his death, Jesua would never have 
become a eubjeot for hietory. The Impreielon of hie oareer 
depends upon the fact that it did not run to a oonolueion, but 
woe broken off abort, when it had hardly begun.' 

(<f) Others maintain that the scientific study of 
the NT is bringing ns more than ever face to face 
with the Founder of Christianity, and removing 
all suspicion of an antithesis between the religion 
of Jesus and the go8i>el of Christ. In the historical 
Jesus they see * a Person, who is not only equal to 
the place which Christian faith assigns Him, but 
who assumes that place naturally and spontane- 
ously as His ovm^ (J. Denney, Jeeue and the 
Goepel^ 1908, p. 374). In many mssages which 
the critical analysis leaves unimpaired, the Son of 
Man reveals His consciousness of Himself, of His 
vocation, and of His claims upon men in startling 
and unparalleled language. So far from being 
unknown, He is the best-known figure in history. 
Fragmentary aa the records of His life oonfeasedly 


are. His portrait is singidarJy complete, and it is 
instinct with self-evidencing Divinity. It is from 
concrete historical facts that the great ideas of 
the gospel derive their value and force. The 
original impulse of Christianity, the motive-power 
which from the first ensured its success, did not 
emanate from the Church’s ' will to briieve,’ but 
was communicated to the Church by His tran- 
scendent personality. The cause oannot have 
been less wonderful than the effect; the victori- 
ous ideal must have been supremely real. It is 
contended that the resurrection of Jesus, illumi- 
nating all His teaching and justifying all His 
claims, made the Christian faith inevitable. In 
that stupendous event God gave His Church a 
supernatural, super-historical Lord and Saviour, 
and in every age the inner testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, transmuting the faith once delivered to 
the saints into a vital, personal, irrefragable ex- 
ptirience, establishes the conviction that the gospel 
of Christ, like the Christ of the gospel, is a Divine 
Fact, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

While the gospel may be stu^Led as a whole or 
in its parts, some conception of its entirety and 
immensity is needful for a due appreciation of any 
individual aspect of it. Du Bose (in The Gospel in 
the Goe^fcle) analyzes it into the Gospel of the 
Earthly Life, or the Common Humanity ; the 
Gospel of the Work, or the Resurrection ; and 
the Gosiiel of the Person, or the Incarnation. 

* Tho life of Jeiua would not be a gospel to us if it were not a 
revelation and a promise of human bleesednese ' (i6. p. 80). * No 
view of tlie gos]^] could dispense with the death of Jesus' 
(p. 110). And * there is not one of the Gospels wltich would have 
(Mien wriltun, Uiere would bo no Gospel at all, if there had not 
been not only the death but the resurrection ' (p. 137). The 
Kaster faith of the Apostolic Ohureh was inseparable from the 
iflaster fact. * No criticism can assail the essential fact that 
something happened, shortly after our Liord's death, which 
■iitticcd to convince His disciples that He had arisen and was 
still alive * (K. F. Scott, The Apologetic cif the NT, p. 47). ' All 
the theological demonstration of the Divine sigriifliumce of 
Jesus is grounded in the historical Ikct that He rose again 
from the dead * (ih.). 

8. Gospel and Law.— It has always been felt 
that the charm and power oj the Gosiiel lie in its 
antithesis to Law. From the beginning of His 
ministry, Jesus evoked the wonder of His hearers 
by His * words of grace ’ (Lk 4^). What makes 
His message to men * glad tidings ’ is the forgiving 
love which differentiat.es it from the awful majesty 
of justice. Not that He ever spoke a word in dis- 
paragement of Law, whatever He miglit say of 
iiuman traditions. His followers never imagined 
that He intended to relax their moral obliga- 
tions; rather they felt that He imineasurahly 
raised their ideal of duty to God and man. But 
Law could never be His last word. While the 
scribes counted the multitude who knew not the 
Law accursed, Jesus gave them glad news of for- 

S ’veness to make them blessed. In the Apostolic 
[lurch it was not the thunders of the Law, but 
the music of the Gospel which caught the ear of 
mankind. Paul knew from the hour of his oonver- 
sion that he must ' testify the gospel of the grace 
of God * (Ac 20^), * Grace ’ ana ' Gospel ’ were his 
inevitable words, the one occurring some 90 and 
the other some 60 times in his Epistles. To the 
' hard pagan Homan world,’ witli its ' deep weari- 
ness and sated lust,’ he published an evangel of 
grace abounding over sin (Ro Having him- 
self lived successively under Law and Gospel, and 
believing both to be Divine, he made it his theo- 
logical task to harmonize them in thought, and 
to substitute for the tyranny of Judaism * the law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ (Ro 8*). On 
the whole, it is probable that he has not mis- 
understood the yoke which Jesus called easy and 
the burden He deemed light, but that the Epistles 
' are an interpretation omy, and not a transiorma- 
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tlon or OTon an OMwmtial modification, of the 
Gospel of onr Lord * (Dn Boae, op, eU. tu.). 

LRMipuL— W. Baldranmwr. Dob 
Jmv im LickU dtr mmUtnTa^finaigm Hintr £tU*, Btnii- 
bonr, lOOB; A. Hanack, Jku Weatn dm CkrUUntumi^, 
Barfin, 1901 tr.. Whai it ChrigtianUyf London, 1004); 

PirBdigt Jtau aom Mehe OOttlnMn, 

190^ Dot dftMte JBBtmgBUum, da. 1909; W. Wradik %ai 
jratioMptAtimnit in dtn JBvon^ien, do. 1901 ; H. wainal, i 
%m jmmtthnUn Jakrhwndtrt, Tdblnffen and laipaig, I 
1908 ; T. Stelamaaa, XKt geUtigB Of<mbarung CMiu in d/tr > 
Penan Jetu, doi^gta, 1908; J. WaUhaiuwa, 
hfiM. in dit drai trtten KnSSdian, Berlin, 1906 ; w! I 
Bousm^ JeoM, HtUo, 1904 (Edg.tr., London. 1906); A. i 
Scbweltsar, Von Paifnanii an Wrede, Tabtnimi, 1900 (Eog. 
to.. The QueH ef iha Hieiorieai Jeoue, London, 1010) ; hTj. | 
Holtsmana, Dne tneeeian, Bewwuteein Jeeu, Tubingen, 1007 ; > 
H. von Sedan, Die ta^iigtUn Frq^ im Leben Jetu, Berlin, I 
1904 ; A. Lol^, VBnmgOe ei fKglite, Faria, 1002 (Eng. tr. i 
1008X Lee JtoangiUe eifnopHiwe, do. 1908 ; J. Haldvyf jRudee j 
ivangOiguee, do. 1908; W. Sanday, TAe L^e gf CkriH in > 
tUaent Beeeareh, Oxford, 1007 ; J. Dannay. Jetue and the , 
Oo^ London, 1908 ; D. W. Porraat, The Chriet of History i 
ema ^ SapeHenee*, Edinburgh, 1900; P. C. Bundtt, The ! 
Goepti Hiatory and ite TranenUeeion^, do. 1007; W. P. Dn ' 
Boaa, The Onpel in the Gamete, New York and London, 1006 ; 
N. Schmidt, rAe FnppAef ofNaeareth, do. 1906 ; P. T. Forsyth, ! 
The Person and Ptaee of Chriet, I^ndon, 1909 ; W. W. Holds* ; 
worth. The Chriet of the Oeepete, do. 1011. 

Jambs Strahan. 

GOSPELS. — ^The instification for including an 
article on the GospeiB in an £ncyclo|Media of 
Relinon and Ethica must lie in the immense elfect 
whidi the Four Canonical Gospels have had and . 
still have in the development and maintenance of = 
Christianity. In the past few years much has been 
done towards solving some of the preliminary ' 
problems connected with the Gospels themselves 
and .the traditions which underlie them. Some 
assured results have emerged and, as a consequence, 
certain ways of regarding the Gospels and their 
contents are imposed on the historical and philo- 
sophical investigator, and certain other ways are 
excluded. 

The problems connected with the Gospels may 
be grouped as (1) literary, (2) doymatic, (3) Atsfort- 
cal ; and at the end we have to consider (4) the 
valw of the Gospels for present-day questions of 
ethics and religion. Or, to take the case of a 
single Ghispol, wo have to consider (1) the method 
of its composition and the sources used ; (2) the 
theological and ecclesiastical standpoint of the 
writer; we may then estimate (3) the historical 
worth of the picture drawn in the Gospel, as a 
whole and in details ; finally, we may ask (4) what 
religious value and authority this picture of a far- 
off drama lias for our own age. 

It is important to notice at the outset that (1) 
and (2) are indispensable for (3) and (4), and to a 
great extent can be studied independently of them ; 
but no Boientifio study of the important subjects 
grouped under (3) ana (4) can be prosecuted with- 
out some satisfactory solution of the preliminary 
questions connected with (1) and (2). To take the 
most obvious example, a discussion of the general 
historicity of the Evangelical tradition must start 
from Mane, and not from Matthew or Luke. 

Before surveying the Gospels in detail, we should 
consider some inevitable features of any document 
of early Christianity. In the modem study of the 
Gospels one chief auu is to reconstruct an intelli- 
gible picture of the life and work of Jesus Christ. 
We want tlie strong lights thrown by the ardour 
of faith, but we should like also shadows to give 
individuality to the figure. We wont to hear the 
Gospel story as told &om various points of view, 
a-Tid not only from that of the convinced and un- 
critical believer. Whether we should be really 
in a better position to comprehend the genesis of 
Christianity if we had documents of this sort is 
a question which admits of argument ; what is 
oenoin is that we have no such documents, and 
that we are not likely to get them. Even when 
we have isolated our * original* anthoritieB, we 


shall not be able to regard them as so many in- 
dependent witnesses such as were sought for 
18th cent, apologists— at least, to continue the 
metaphor, we must expect to find them agreed 
upon a tale. The scenes of the life of Jesus (Christ 
.on earth were indeed enacted in public, and the 
multitudes heard His words ; but our knowledge 
of them is derived from the disciples. We cannot 
hope to know more than the collective memory 

of the first circle of the believers at Jerusalem. 

Without pressing the narrative of the Acts in all 

its details, we learn from St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians (2^^) that less than nine years after the 
Crucifixion St. Peter was living in Jerusalem, and 
it is there and not in Galilee tiiat our authorities 
place the home of the infant Church. Galilee has 
never been a Christian land. From the very be- 
ginning the Christians lived at a distance from the 
country in which the Master had worked. More- 
over, we are told that * the multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and soul : and not one 
of them said that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own; but they had all things 
common ’ (Ac 4**). This may l>e an ideal picture, 
and in any case the state of tiling was not per- 
manent, but, if it be at all true of individuals in 
any one particular, we cannot doubt that it was 
specially tme with regard to their reminiscences of 
the Lord. The memory of the words and deeds 
of Jesus Christ must have heeti thrown into the 
common stock: *When he was raised from the 
dead, his disciples remembered that ho spake this ; 
and they believed the Seizure, and the word 
which Jesus had said* (Jn SP). Out of the bare 
reminiscences of the (disciples those sayings and 
acts which in the light of later events were seen 
to be of significance were repeated to the younger 
generation that gradually took the place of the 
companions of the Ministry. The object of the 
Evangelists was not biography, but edification. 

The Gospel record passed through a full genera- 
tion of pious reflexion and meditation, before it 
liegan to be written down and so fixed for all 
time. This explains to some extent the selection 
of events and the method of treatment. Above 
all, it helps us to realize what we get when we 
come to the final results of the purely literary 
criticism of the Gospels. Onr Second Gospel may 
be the work of John Mark, some time the com- 
panion of St. Peter, and it may embody some 
things which he bad heard from St. Peter's mouth. 
But even so the narrative has lost much of the 
personal note ; it is far too even to be mere |m- 
soiial reminiscence. The tale of St. Peter’s denial, 
for example, may be substantially true, but the 
narrative in Mark does not read like St. Peter’s 
own first confession of the story. It is not a tale 
told for the first time. We ore not here suggest- 
ing that any written document in Greek or Aramaic 
underlies St. Mark : the narrative may have been 
written down for the first time by the author, but 
some of the tales which he is putting on paper had 
been repeated many times before by word of mouth. 

It is not to be denied that all this lets in the 
opportunity for errors of detail. * These things 
his disciples did not know ( o^jc tyeteeae) at the first,’ 
says the Fourth Evangelist; ’but when Jesus 
was glorified, then remetnbmd they that these 
things were written of him, and that th^ had 
done these things unto him ’ (Jn 12^*). The Crospels 
took their shape in an atmosphere of growing and 
unquestioning faith ; they were comiuled by men 
writing in the light of suosequent events. Undei 
such circumstances it is hard for memories to be 
dryly accurate, it is easy to feel that the more 
obviously edifying form ef a story or a saying 
must be the truer version. The eye-witnesses of 
the Word, of whom Bt. Luke speaks (1*), bad 
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known Jopo* the Namrene for a friend, bat they 
had learned to believe that He was the Only Son 
of €k>d, and tliat He now wae waiting until the 
fallneH of the times at the right hand of His 
Father. He had lived among them as man with 
man, as a master with his disciples, and at the 
time they had not thoroughly realized the experi- 
enoe they were going through. Now they felt that 
they would be Tools and blind if they failed to see 
the deep significance of occurrenites to which they 
had naid so little attention, and words of which 
they had only half understood the meaning. The 
real wonder is that any intelligible picture of the 
events has been preserved to us. 

1 . The orinna and literary sources of the 
several Gospw. — ^The four Gospels are not, even 
in a literary sense, four independent works. The 
Fourth Gospel is most conveniently treated apart. 
But the three Gospels, according to Mattxiew, 
Mark, and Luke, obviously have something in 
common; they must either oopy one another or 
make use of a common source. The first question 
is whether this source (or sources) was written or 
oral. The opinion of the present writer, most 
unhesitatingly, is that it was a written source. 
In the first place, the common matter is not mere 
floating tradition, the property of all the Christian 
community. Had it been this, it is natural to 
think that the incidents identhially related by 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke would have been to a 
larger extent the critical points of the Ministiy, 
ana not a caprioious selection of anecdotes. The 
story of the Kesurrection, the words from the 
Cross, the narrative of the Last Supiier — in these 
we might have expected all our authorities to 
agree, even in detail ; but they do not agm. On 
the other hand, the parenthesis explaining that 
Jesus turned from addressing the Pharisees to say 
to the sick of the palsy, * Arise,* is found in all 
three Synoptic Gosp^ (Mt 0*, Mk 2^, Lk 6**) ; all 
three insert at the same point the statement con- 
cerning Herod’s alarm about Jesus (Mt 14^^*, Mk 




relate in a footnote, so to speak, the circumstances 
of John the Baptist’s muraer ; all three inform us 
that the Phansees, when they asked about the 
tribute-money, began W assuring our Lord that 
He taught the way of God in truth (Mt 22^*, Mk 
12‘^ Lk 20>^). These points are matters of second- 
ary detail ; an oral tradition which contained them 
must be held to have had sin^ar oonsisteni^, and, 
if our Evangelists had worked upon a fixM oral 
tradition of this definite sort, we cannot imagine 
how they dared to take such liberties with it. 
A definite oral tradition is authoritative ; can we 
concmve of an oral tradition which accurately dis- 
tinguishes between the haskett (ir^^croc, Mt 14* 16^ 
Mk 6* 8^*, Lk 9'*') of fragments taken np after the 
feeding of the fiOOO, and the Aampsrs (v^vpldes, Mt 
15* 16*, Mk 8^ *) taken up after feeding tlie 4000, 
but which left the details of the Crucmxion and 
the Resurrection vague ? 

A written source, on the other hand, is perfectly 
definite, but not necessarily authoritative. Where 
the Evangelists simply copy their common source 
they agree, whether the point of agreement be 
important or not, while at the same time the 
existence of the written document did not prevent 
the use of other documents or any oral information 
which might come to hand. There was nothing to 
compel any of our Evangelists to reproduce the 
whole of the documents upon which they worked, 
or to follow them exactly ; if they had had such 
respect for their predecessoTs* work as never to 
alter it» th^ would not have dared to supersede 
these documents or traditions by their own new 
Qoiroels. They would have been mere aoribes, or, 
at toe most, harmonists like Tation. 


But we ean go one step farther. In the parts 
oomnion to Mark. Matthew, and Luke, there is a 
good deal in which all three verbally a^e ; there 
u also much common to Mark and Matthew, and 
much common to Mark and Luke, but hardly any- 
thing common to Matthew and Luke which Mark 
does not share. There is very little of Mark which 
is not more or leas adequately represented either 
in Matthew or in Luke. Moreover, the common 
order is Mark’s order ; Matthew and Luke never 
agree against Mark in the transposition of a 
narrative.^ In other words, Mark contains the 
whole of a document which Matthew and Luke 
have independently used, and vezy little else. 

This conclusion is extremely important; it is 
the one solid contribution made by the scholar- 
ship of the 19th cent, towards the solution of the 
Synoptic problem. The present writer believes 
that we may go on, and claim Uie Gospel according 
to Mark as itself the common source. According 
to this view, no written document underlies onr 
Second Gospel, and the document which the First 
and Third Evangelists have independently used to 
form the framework of their narrative is St. Mark’s 
Gospel itself. 

Tiiose who do not accept this conclusion fall 
back upon the hypothesis of an Ur-Marcus^ an 
earlier recension or edition of our Second Gospel. 
This hypothesis presupposes an interest in the 
biomphical details of the public life of Jesus 
Chnst of which there is little trace elsewhere. 
In the extant remains of very early Christian 
literature we find the doctrines of the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection ; we find the arguments from 
prophecy; we find the ethical teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount ; and as early as the middle 
of the 2nd cent, we find cMmious references to the 
stories of the Nativity. But the details of the 
Galilnan Ministry are hardly mentioned. It is 
the peculiar merit of St. Marx’s Gosp^, from the 
point of view of the historical investigator, that 
it deals mainly with a cycle of events quite foreign 




communities. 

Nearly all the * peculiarities ’ of Mark, t.e. those 
incidents' and expressions which were not adopted 
into the compilations of Matthew and Luke, are 
of such a nature as to be unattractive or even 
olTensive to the second and third TOueration of 
Christians.* And, in dealing with the irreducible 
remainder, it must never be foripitten that all our 
MSS of Mark go back to a single copy which 
breaks off at 16*. The so-called * last twelve verses * 
(16*'*) are a later Appendix, designed to supply 
the lacking conclusion. In other words, onr MS 
tradition goes back to a single book or roll im- 
perfect at the end, and not improbably tom or 
defaced elsewhere.* But this mutilated eo^ was 
not the automraph, still less was it identicu with 
the copies us^ the First and Third Evangelists ; 
and in a few eases the points where they agree 
against our Mark mi^ represent the true texts of 
the Second Gospel. Yet it cannot be too strongly 
stated that sucn points ore few and unimportant, 
and that the text, as we have it, appears to be 
unaltered in essentials. It should be remarked, 
however, that we do not know how much is lost 
at the end ; it may have been much more than a 

1 FInit clearly formulated by the great eUesloal acholar Lsoh- 
mann In 18 S 6 , aa Wellhaueen haa reminded a forgetful world 
in hla KinUUvm/g in dU dni enfen Feongefien*, p. 88. Laoh- 
mann'a wpida are : * Narrationum evangelicarum ordlnia non 
tanta eat quanta plerleque vldetur dlvemtaa ; marima aane af 
ant hoa acriptorea eadem oomplezione omnea aut liucaa oum 
Mattiiaeo oompoaueria. exigoa n Marcum oum utraque aeoraim.* 
G. Q. Wilke had independently oome to the came oondnaioD 
(Wellhausen, p. 34). 

I See Hawkina, Horm p. 

*•. 0 . ‘Boanerirea' and *Dalmaauuia* (BCk ftf gi^pro tardy 
primitive miereedinge. 
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sinffle leaf. Poasibly a lane |»art of Ao 1-12 (in* 
eluding the atozy of Bhoaa» the aenraat at St. 
BCark’s mother’a nonae) may hare been baaed upon 
the part now miaaing. 

An eatnnate of the hiatorioal Talue of the Goapel 
aooording to St. Mark will be jgiven below. All 
that haa at preaent been alleged la that it ia a main 
literary aouroe for the other two S^optio Goapela, 
and that it doea not appear itaeli to m baaed on 
earlier written dooumenta. It ia important to 
notice that the eatabliahmenc of the relative pri* 
ority of Mark ia baaed on the oompariaon of ex* 
tant dooumenta one with another, and ia quite 
unaffected by the view we may take of the hia- 
torioity of the Goapela or their ethical value. 

a. Date and auUiorabip of *Luke* and *Acta.* 
— ^The Third Goapel ia not a book complete in 
itaelf. It ia only the firat portion of a larger hia- 
torical work, which waa apparently deaigned to 
be executed in three volumea. The third volume 
ia not extant ; in fact, there ia very little reaaon to 
auppoae that it waa ever actually written ; but the 
abeence of an adequate peroration at the end of 
the Acta of the Apoatlea (which forma the aecond 
volume of the aeriea) ahowa ua that a further in- 
atalment must have been contemplated. The date 
of 'Luke* and 'Acts* can apparently be deter* 
mined within narrow limits. On the one hand, 
both the Gospel and the Acta contain details drawn 
directly from the Jewish AniiquUies of Josephus, 
a work published in A.D. 93 or 94 ; on the other 
hand, the literary evidence indicatea that the author 
of the Gospel and of the Acta ia none other than 
that companion of St. Paul whoae travelling diariea 
are largely quoted in the latter portion of the work. 
The Goapel and the Acta may therefore be assigned 
to the decade 95-106 ; we shall not be far wrong if 
we in round numbers about A.D. 100. 

(a) The evldenoe which convlcta the Thiid EwmgeUat of 

having uwkI the A nHquUiuipitAt olwsye with oomidete eoouimoy) 
ia very well brought together bySohnledel la Eneye, BiM., artt. 
*TheudM' Mid ; lee elao Burkitt, Qosp, Hisl, pp. 

IOa-110. The main polute are (1) that the mention of TheudM 
In Oamaliere epeech (Ae 6Ma) hi not only an anaohronlem, bat 
further it i« explicable If the author of Aote drew his Informa- 
tion about Theudae from Joeephue xx. ▼. 1); (2) the Intro- 
duction of Lorsanias of Abilene in Lk 8i as oontempoiaiy with 
the leth year of Tiberiue (a.o. S9) appeals to bo due to a simi- 
larly inaccurate uee of Ant. xx. vli. 1. 

(b) The evidenoe which tends to show that the whole of Luke 

and Acte le the work of one author, including the tniTelling 
diaries in which the writer speaks in the lint pereon plural 
(Ac 211-)* 27)-^*), ie very well manhaUed in Sir J. 

Hswkine* Ifenr 6’yniipti«sB(aee asp. p. ISS; alio Hamack'e Ltihe 
the PAgeieion, 1907, pp. 67-81). *There Is an Immenee balance 
of internal and linguistio evidenoe in favour of the view that 
the original writer of these sections (t.e. the We-seoUone) was 
the same person as the main author of the Aote and of the 
Thifd Goi]^, and, ooneequently, that the date of those books 
lice within the lifstime of a companion of St. Paul* (HawkinS*, 

p. 188). 

The two oonclnaiona liere indicated arc not in- 
compatible. The traveller’a diariea, of which the 
'We-aeotiona* in Acts conaiat, show that their 
author accompanied St. Paul from Troas to 
PbUippi about A.D. 60 ; there ia nothing to show 
that ne waa more than a young man of twenty. 
Thus he would have been bom about A.D. SK). 
Consequently be would not be more than 70 years 
old when he published the two hooka dedicated to 
TheophUua which we poaaeaa. Is thia really im- 
probable t Does it not rather explain the very 


the time he himself was bom, we find him falling 
into error— -error none the leas real for being ex- 
ouaable. We do not know under what eonditiona 
he had access to the works of Joaephua ; he may 
have had the opportuniQr for a rapid pernsal only, 
•with but little tune to make notes or extraota for 
his future use. For the ordinaiy eventa of aeonlar 
history a Christian writer at the end of the lat cent, 
would he dependent on the ordinary channels of in- 
formation. For the events connected with the rise 
of his own sect he might have special sources to 
draw upon. He may have conversed during the 
oourae of his life with those who had themmves 
seen the Lord. A comparison with Matthew 
makes it highly probable that Bt. Luke also used 
the document called Q (see below) in addition to 
the (^spel of Mark. At the same time, the fact 
that he uses Mark as bis main source for the 
Gospel history seems to the present writer to 
make it unlikely that he had much personal inter- 
course with those who had been the companions 
of the Ministry, men who could themselves have 
supplied the skeleton of a narrative from their 
own reminiscenoes. 

3 . The composition of the Gospel according to 
Matthew.— The Gospel according to Matthew, 
unlike the Third Gosp^, cannot be dated with 
precision, nor are we in a position to name the 
compiler. Something, however, can be gathered 
about the sources which he had at his disposal and 
the circle of ideas in which he moved. Like St. 
Luke, he was a competent writer; he treats the 
wording of his predecessors with entire freedom, 
rearranging ana combining them into a well-fused 
whole. This makes the reconstruction of his lost 
hypothetical sources an extremely hasardous, if 
not impossible, task. There cannot he a greater 
error in Synoptic criticism than to treat the Evan- 
gelists as if thev had worked like the harmonist 
Tatian, who made up a single narrative bv piecing 
together the words of the several Gospels almost 
wuhout alteration. 

The happy circumstance that Mark, Matthew, 
and Luke nave all survived, enables us to discover 
that Matthew and Luke are based on Mark ; but, 
if Mark had not been actually extant, we very 
much doubt whether modem criticism would have 
been able to reconstruct it from the other Synop- 
tics. This consideration should render ns very 
cautious hi making statements about the contents 
or arrangment of the other sources on which we 
may imagine Matthew (or Luke) to have been 
based. It is, indeed, practically certain that, he- 
sides Mark, another document was used in common 
by Matthew and Luke, of which the main contents 
were a collection of sayings of the Lord. This 
document is usually supposed to have been what 
Papias calls the Logia composed by St. Matthew ; 
since Wellhausen (1906) it has been very generally 
called Q, i.e. Quelle.^ But, before we attempt to 
reconstruct the lost matexialB out of which the 
Gospels according to Matthew and Luke may have 
been built, we ought to examine the demonstrable 
procedure of the First and Third Evangelists with 
regard to (a) the OT, and ( 6 ) St. Mark's Gospel. 

(a) In the ease of Bt. Luke the first part of the 
answer is simple. St. Luke uses the mptuagint. 


works of the aocompllshed writer, whom we shall 
■ HU not hesitate to call St. Luke? Where he uses 
his own old diaries, made on the spot and at the 
time, he is fail of information which surprises us 
now by its minute oorrectness. He gives the right 
title to ^e Fresiore of Philippi and the Folitanhs 
of Thes^onioa. Yes i hut he was actually there 
or In the immediate neighbourhood, and keeping a 
diary. on the other hand, he comes to 

describe the political situation in Palestine about 
VOL. VI.— aa 


from the Greek-speaking Jews. This is notably 
the case in Lk 1 and 2 , where the LXX, and not 
some Hebrew or Aramaic document, has per- 
ceptibly coloured the style and language of the 
whole narrative.* 

1 About tho ismo time Balmoii sud J. A. Rnbinoon weir oIm 
U flns tho «ynibol Q. ‘This notation binil!i u« to nothfnir' 
(Salmon, Buman JVInsont, 1907, p. M) ; powiblj Salmon winhwi 
to rtgtad it M short lor Qum. 

sOompsro tbo use of ASvmtvir in Lk 1*7 and On 18)*. But 
this is only ons tnitanoe out of many. 
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The qnotatiom modIIij to the FintGoopol havo 
-whoUj difforont cnaracteristioi. They are moitly 
bated on the Hebrew^ lome of them ihowing 
enrioiu faiaocniaoies, aniing from a miaoonoeption 
of the Hebrew tez^yet a few are dearly taken 
direct from the LXX. The Hebrew bacie it par- 
ticularly clear in each oaecaM as *Outof Emit 
hare I celled my con* (Mt a quotation ollBoe 
11^ that difTerc both zrom toe LXX which hae 
‘Out of Eaypt I haye called back hie childrmi/ 
and from the Targum, which hae * Out of Egypt 
I haye called them eona* The quotation in Mt 
27** alleged to be made from 'Jeremiah the 
prophet,* but realljr baeed on Zee 11”, owee ite 
preeence to a confueion between the Hebrow woide 
for 'potter* and for 'treasury.* 
eziete in the MT, but the LXX hae another read* 
ing, and the Tamim turns the 'jrotter* into a 
Temple officiaL Thus the Eyangeiist must haye 
deriyed hie curious interpretation mm the Hebrew, 
and not from the Greek Bible or from current 
Jewish ezegesie. At the same time, seeing that 
in this passage (27** ”) he assigns words taken from 
Zeohanah to Jeremiah, and that in 13” he appears 
to assign Ps 78^ to Isaiah, it is improbable that he 
was quoting direct from a Hebrew copy of the 
Prophets. Equally dear is it that the words, 'In 
his flame shall the noHont hope* (Mt 12”), are 
taken from the LXX of Isaiah 42”, and that 
wniffrirm otmr (Mt 21”*) is taken from the LXX of 
Ps P. These last passages show that the Eyan* 
fldist was after all not unfamiliar with the Greek 
Bible. This is not surprising ; the surpruing part 
is the influence of the Hebrew text m a Greek 
Gospel. This influence does not make the stories 
peculiar to this Gospel historical or eyen probable, 
but it docs tend to show that they originated in 
Palestine. 

{b) The way in which our First Eyangeiist has 
osM the Gos^ of Mark has been so carefully in* 
yestigated that little more is needed here than i 
statement of results. 

Mt. shortens the narratiye of Mk., retaining 
the main features, but cutting down details and 
(like St. Luke) suppressing Uie mention of the 
yariouB emotions of our Lord, e.g. anger, annoy- 
ance, amaiement. 

Mt. fredv transposes the earlier parts of the 
story, whicn thereby becomes a series of discon- 
nected anecdotes. The confusion is still further 
increased by the intemlation of long discourses 
into the framework of Mk. ; howeyer interesting 
and authentic these discourses are in themselves, 
they completdy break up the unity of the nar- 
ratiye framework. But ve^ little of the Markan 
narrative is altogether omitted. 

Besides the long discourses, Mt. introduces 
into the Markan narrative certain stories not 
known to us from other sources, such as Peter 
walking on the water, Judas and the pieces of 
silver, the earthquake at the Crucifixion, the 
guard at the Tomb. There are grave diflSemties 
In making out a claim for considering any of 
these stones as serious histoiy. At tiie same 
time, it should be remarked that their tone and 
language suggest a Palestinian origin, e.g. the 
story of the earthquake speaks of 
' the Holy City * (Mt 27“*-*). 

In view of the Palestinian origin of the 
elements peculiar to Mt. it is worth while once 
more to emphasize the remarkable fact that the 
Passion narrative in the First Gospel, both in 
the selection of incidents and in their relative 
order, follows unquestioningly the correspond- 
ing narrative in Mark. 

In striking contrast to all this is the procedure 
of Bt, Luke. He freely omits large portions of 
Mk., and in the Passion deserts Mk. tor another 


Bto^ of the last scenes. But the sections of Mk* 
which are found In Lk. ere given in the eame 
relative order i and, although (as in Mt) much is 
curtailed, yet there is not the same tendency to 
interpolate fresh incidents into the Msrkaa stories. 
There are fresh incidents in Lk., but they eze kept 


his makes it likely 
Mt 


Jhns in general plan and arrangement the Gospel 
according to Matthew Ui m Jruh edition rf Mark^ 
revised, rearranged, and emchad with new ma- 
terial p the Gospel according to Luke is a fists 
hiHoneal tsork, made by oomraing parte of Mark 
with parte derived from other dooumente. 

4. Attempted recoaetnictiono of Q.— From the 
way in which Mt. and Lk. have treated Mk. we 
This oonfnsion may reasonably infer the way in which they have 
severally treated Uie lost source Q. We shall 
expect to find many fragments of Q preserved by 
Mt. alone, but the gen«^ plan and sequence of 
the work we must gather from the position that 
the various sections occupy in Luke. If we find 
certain of these sections ooonpying the same relative 
order in Mt,, there is a strong presumption that 
this order is really the order ofQ. 

(a) In Lk 6***-8*, a non-Markan block, we find (1) 
Sayings of Jesus beginning witli Beatitudes and 
ending with the House upon the Rock, (2) the 
Centurion*8 Lad, (8) the Wioow of Nain, (4) Sayings 
about John the Baptist, (6) the Sinful Woman, (6) 
the women who ministered to Jesns. Of these (1), 
(2), and (4) occur in Mt., and in the same relative 
order (Mt fi*-7“ 8*-” 11*-”). We may, therefore, 
assume that (1), (2), and (4) formed part of Q, and in 
that order. Starting from this (it is the one thing 
about Q with regard to which there is reasonable 
certainty), we may infer from (2) that Q contained 
not only Sayings of Jesus but also narratives of 
wonderful cures, etc., such as are found in Mk., 
and we may infer from (4) that Lk 8’-” (a=Mt 4’*”) 
also had a place in Q, and very mobably an account 
of the Baptism of Jesns also. This mal 
that the Temptation narrative (Lk 4*-” 
also comes from Q, and that it was followed by a 
mention of ' Nasara* (Lk 4”KMt 4”). 

ib) But when we have said this we have said 
almost all that has high probabiliW alx>ut Q as a 
literary whole. Simply to refer to Q every Saying 
of Jesus found in Mt. or Lk., or both, which we 
may consider genuine is not to reconstruct the 
lost work, but to repeat our opinion that the 
Saying is genuine. Above all, we cannot base 
any valid argument upon the supposed absence 
horn Q of certain ideas or types of Sayings. At 
best, as eonjecturally reconstructed out of Mt. and 
Lk., it resembles a oomposite photograph ; and, 
like most composite pbotographii, it appears to us 
beautiful but unindividualized ; if Q were really 
before us, it would probably show individual 
features, as individual as the Gospel of Mark — 
features which might surprise and even shock us. 
What do we know of Q? Simply this, that it was 
taken to pieces by Matthew and Luke, and the 
dinecia membra have been put together by modem 
scholars. It is not sorprising that some of the 
individual features have sufferod.* 

(c) Did Q contain a Passion narrative? We 
cannot tell. This is surely a more scientific 
answer than the confident assertion of Hamack 
and others, that it did not contain a Passion narra- 
tive. The theory of Hamack rests on the absence 
from ML, in the story of the Passion, of any fresh 
material that has a place in Lake. But if we 
regard Mt. as our enlarged edition of Mk. rather 
than a new historical work, this is not so surprising. 
Many and important as sre the additions which 

I As Lk. DsusJly nsumes his css of Mk. st the plsoe where 
he has dropped it, he probsbiy did the esme with Q : we renture 
to euggeet tost Lk nsj have followed Lk Si** directly. 
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Ml makm to Mk«, Tory low of thorn latemii^ tho 
Mtnol eonnoof the nomtlTe. The 'Bennon on 
Uie Motmt* ooenpiee three whole ehapters. but in 
time and pleoe it merely oorreipondi to Mk S”. 
Mt lOoorreeponda to Mkd****, Mk4F telle ns that 
*with sndhi pemUee* Jerae q>oke to them the^ 
word I Mt 18 enhibite half a doaen epeoimene. All 


in the Afarkan framework t they h 
been torn from their original context ana fitted 
into Matthew’a reriaed edition of Mark, to aenre 
aa Jllnatrationa and eniiohmeata. If Q did contain 



I Matthew ia not ao much combining Q with 
Mk. aa enrichingaad illuatrating Mk. with Q and 
other aonicca. The altematiTc Tiew. that Q had 
a atory of the Paaaion and that aome of it ia 
preaenred in the peculiar aectiona of Lk 22-24 
(notably in Lk 22>*^ atill remaina open. 

(cO A number of iinportant Sayinga and Parablea 
are found only in Lk. or only in Mt, a.y. the 
Ftodigal Son (Lk 16'^***) and the Labourera in the 
Vineyard (Mt 20'***). It ia certainly difficult to 
aee why the other Evangeliat ahould not have 
inoorporated them, on the auppoaition that they 
lay before him in a document which he otherwiae 
valued. It aeema better not to aaaign auoh pieces 
to Q and to auppose that tho Evangelista derived 
them from aome other aource, written or oral, the 
oontenta and nature of which we are not in a 
position further to determine. 

ChM very oonmoa miaowioention nuiy be here oonveBientlj 
■otioed. Some writers epeek of * the Triple Bynopels* Slid * the 
Double gynopels,’ meaning by the fonner phnwe the InoidenU 
cr esyliige found in nil three fljrn opt ie Qoepele, nod bj the latter 
those found in Ifatthew and Luke. The phmeee are somewhat 
mldeading. aa thor IneTitablj aumai that the portiona oom> 
prised under the Triple or the Double Bynopws are better 
atteeted than thoae which are found In one document onh'. 
But to thoae who hold that lit. and Lk. aoUiallr used our Mk. 
and another document besidee, itls eridentthattheooneriwiif of 
all three Synoptloa reaolres iUelf Into the single witncaa of 
Mark ; and the oonimeuf of Mt and Lk. is In many caeea only to 
be regarded aa the single wltneaaof the lost document dleouiaed 
In the preceding paragimpha. 

Thus the story of the 'uadarene* swine rests rsaOy on no more 
erldenoe than uie atory of the blind man at Bethaaida. Ls. upon 
the witneae of the Second Gospel. And ehnUarly the parable of 
the Seed gr^ng eeoretly, related only by Bt Mark, is really 
DO worm attested than the arable of the VIneyerd, which is 

e ran In all three Qospele. the only real double attestation it 
be found in those few paaaagee, mostly short striking Bay* 
inga, which appear to have found a place in the lost document 
ea well as In fitT Mark. «.g. Mk a«>»w.W4«wao4M^ii giaii 
lOU n** i 2 mr.am i 3 iKfli.m.M. io theae we Should probably 
add tho parable of the Sower. But even here the double attee- 
tatlon le merely aooldental, and some of the Bayinge In the 
above list nmy rmy well have been spoken by Jesus on several 


S The historical worth of St. Mark’s Gospel. 
— Bt. Mark’s (sospol being our main source of 
information for the generm course of the Minis- 
try it is important to determine its value as a 
historical document. It ia obvious that what we 
have to rely on is internal evidence. If the picture 
presented m this Gospel be in essentials true, it 
will give an essentially reasonable acoount of the 
Ministry. But in this connexion ‘reasonable’ does 
not necessarily mean what is likely to happen 
at the present day. We must first lieoome ao- 
quaintea with the hopes and beliefs of the oontom- 
poraries of Jesus and His Apostles, before we are 
in a pontion to judge whether their reported sayings 
and doings fit into the history of the time. 

It is only lately that the need of giving some 
demonstration of the general historical character 
of the picture of Jesus sketched in the Synoptic 
Giospels has begun to be recognised. Even now 
many professed theologians do not seem to realize 
bow narrow is the channel by which the Gkwpel 
history has filtered down to us, or what the general 
rules are by wbieh we may to a oertain extent 


disoriminate between what belongs tothehistorieal 
figure and what must rather be referred to the 
legendary clothing of it. A methodical discrimina- 
tion ia especially needed by the modem oritioal 
student of the Gospels. Suoh a man no lonm 
receives them as histom on the authority of the 
Churoh. Neither does be accept the narratives as 
th^ stand, for thqy are full of marvels whioh he 
thinks incredible. The Fourth Gospel, for various 
reasons, to be considered later, is put out of court 
as a narrative of fact. And literary criticism has 
shown that Matthew, Mark, and Luke, instead of 
attesting a general oonsensns of tradition, only go 
back, for the general framework of the narrauve, 
to the single witness of Mark. What is there, we 
must aslL in the Gospel of Mark that compels us 
to regard the story there told as in any way 
histonoalf 

P. W. Schmiedel, in his art. 'Gospels’ in 
(H 181, 139), answered this question by pointing 
out certain Sayings of Jesus which are at least 
superficially inconsistent with the lieiiefs about 
Him held by the Christians for whom the Gospels 
were written and by whom they were canonized. 
Schmieders method here iz perfectly sound ; the 
only question is whether some of his ' foundation- 
pillars* (as he calls them) are not rather insecure 
and whether others cannot be found more satis- 
factory to the historian.* We venture to suggest 
that sentences like Mk 9^, mentioning the secret 
passage throngh Galilee (to be explained as a 
precaution agamst premature arreet by Antipas), 
and 11**, which prosaically disconnects the Entry 
into Jerusalem from the Cleansing of the Temple, 
■how even more clearly than any of Schmieders 
passages that in the Gos{>el of Mark we are dealing 
not only with a historical Personage but also with 
real reminisoences of His career. 

More than this, however, is required. We want 
something more than a collection of fragments, 
even if they be genuine ; we want to discover how 
fur the Figure sketched in Mark may be taken for 
a historical portrait. Sohmiedel’s method shows 
ns that Jesus was (as the Churoh also affirms) in 
some respects a man like ourselves. It is obvious, 
from the general oourse of histoiy and the little 
space given by Josephus, that the public career of 
Jesus was not such as made a jgreat impression 
imn unsympathetic contemporaries. If, then, the 
Gospel of Mark as a whole gives a historical view 
of tnis eareer, it will explain both the devotion of 
the few and the indifference of the many. If also 
this portrait of Jesus derives all its ohief oharaoter- 
istios ^m the ideas and presuppositions of eon- 
»wish life a 


teniporaiy Palestinian Jev 


and thoiuht, 
whife the*work itself belongs to the Greek-speaking 
Christianity of Europe, then we can hardly avoid re- 
giurding the portrait itself as in the main historical. 

The great political event in Palestine during the 
first century of our era is that the Jewish nation 
dared to rise against the Roman dominion, and 
BO was utterly crushed in A.D. 70. The Judaism 
which Burvivea, and survives to this day, was able 
to do BO only by organizing itself as a religions sect 
without direct political aims. To a philosophic or 
ralionalistic observer the Jewish rebellion must 
have been from thu first a hopeless enterprise. It 
is, therefore, oertain that the ideas which swayed 
oontemporai^ Palestinian Jewish life and thought 
ware neither ' rational ’ nor ' philosophic,’ as reason 
and pfaHoBophy were generally understood at the 

1 BohmIedri’s 'pOlsn - m Mk lom*, Mt isnr.. Mk sn 18 » 16 W; 
Mk 81*. Mk SB SM-n, H 1 11«. Of these the Moond end fourth Intro- 
duce technloel terms of Jewish snd Christlen theology, end 
the lest three ere notoonvinoing tothoeewhoon other 
regevd the Gospel history es my^loeL The pesseges. jndesd, 
to heve Dsen selected on theoloriM rether then ^ 


strictly historioel grounds : they would mrm, in /eot,en ed- 
mifeUsssCsnawhemwItb toeoriute the hairmyot ApoUinerina 
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time. The Jews would never have gone to war, If ' 
they had not believed that the Kingdom of God 
womd somehow be established for them; if the 
Gospel be historical, it should be dominated by the 
belief in the approaching Kingdom of God. 

The special characteristic of the portrait of Jesns 
in Mark is llis secret Messialiship. He comes before 
the world of Galilasans and Jews in general as a 
herald of the approaching Kingdom of God, but 
He Himself is ooiiscious that He will be the Christ 
or Messiah, i,e. God’s anointed Vicegerent, when 
the Kingdom comes. This is avowed publicly for 
the first time when He is being tried before the 
high priest ; the avowal at once seals His fate, and 
the title in a secularized form is placarded up above 
His cross. Previouslv to this, no one beyond the 
inner circle of disciples had taken Jesus to be, or 
as claiming to be, the Messiah. The Evangelist 
believed that the secret was known to the demons, 
but it was not known to men. If the Gospel of 
Mark is to be regiurded as historical, then the idea 
of the secret Messiahship ought to be historical also. 

To discuss this properly would need a separate 
article, and only the heads of the argument can be 
indicated here.^ (1) The office of Messiah is essen- 
tially diflerent from that of prophet or seer. Pro- 
perly speaking, it cannot be ‘claimed’; the Mes- 
siah, if he be Messiah, will be in some way evident 
King of Israel and Judge of the nations. Until 
Bar Cochba in A.D. 135, who lived in the full tide 
of Cbristinni^, no Jew is known to have regarded 
himself as Messiah ; when the crowds found out 
that Jesus, the Prophet of Galilee, had thought 
Himself to be Messiah, they lost interest and asked 
for Barabbas. (2) On the other hand, it is difficult 
to explain how the followers of Jesus ever came to 
think of Him as the Messiah, if He had not in 
some way so regarded Himself. The fact that 
Peter and others believed th^ had seen their 
Master alive again after the Crucifixion was no 
reason why they should draw the conclusion, for 
the first time, that He must have been the Mes- 
siah. It migh very well have made them draw 
the conclusion that their Master was the Messiah 
after all, but that is a very different thing. It 
means that they, or some of them, had already 
regarded Him os Messiah, or, more accurately, as 
the destined Messiah, (3) But this exactly corre- 
sponds with Mk.’8 presentation of Jesus as one 
who was to the people the Herald of the Kingdom 
of God, but to the inner circle of disciples the 
Christ — a secret they were expressly ordered not 
to divulge (S***). This notion, tnough it is the only 
way in which the historian oan reidly conceive the 
imnesis of the doctrine of Jesus’ Messiahship, was 
foreign to the thought of Gentile Christians, for 
whom the Lord Jesus was ‘Christ’ from the moment 
th^ first heard of Him. That it forms the leading 
feature of Mark’s portrait is, therefore, a strong 
^im upon us to regard the portrait as historioal, 
as derived from real reminiscence, and not from 
my^c fancy. 

But this is all that can be claimed for the Gospel 
of Mark — that it gives us on impression of Jesus 
derived from one who had been with Him. As 
regards external events, the kind of information 
given varies in difierent parts. The scene in Geth- 
■emane reads like the account of an eye-witness — 
poesibly in this case the Evangelist himself ( 14*^* ■*> ; 
hardly any one would say the same of the story 
of the Gerasene Demoniac Farther, the 

first part (1^*) is little more than a string of 
aneodotes, loosely connected together, not always 
perhaps m relative chronological order. From 
the narrative is continuous, the only real 
break being at KF*. From 11* onwards the narra- 

1 Bm tbs pwsa nt writer's EairiM Seurots, pp. 65-70. end arfe. 
in AJ1% xvV[19U] 180-184, Mp. 183. 


tive is divided into days, and we eee very little 
reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of the 
reckoning, except that for some reason— possibly 
liturmcaT* — the Last Supper is regarded as the 
Paschal Meal, aninst internal proMbility and all 
other strainB of Christian tradition. 

A feature of the Ministry which must rest on 
real reminisoenoe is the long period spent out of 
Galilee (6** 8*****)— a period spent neither in 

controversy with Jews nor in evan^izing Gentiles, 
but in waiting in safe retirement till it was time to 
go up to Jerusalem for the Passover.* 

A picture of Jesus as first having been the 
Herald of the Kingdom, and then choosing tho 
time to go to Jerusalem in the fnU expectation 
of being killed there, and so being somehow an 
acceptable ransom to Gkd (who will then be reeon- 
oiled with His Elect and bring in His Kingdom), 
is more ‘orthodox’ than a view which regards 
Jesus as primarily an ethical teacher; but it is 
also more in aooordanoe with what we know from 
elsewhere of Jewish oontemporary ideas, and it 
explains better the enthusiasm and the devotion 
with which the inner circle of Jesus’ disciples 
continued to regard Him. This is the view set 
forth in the Gospel of Mark ; we may reasonably 
regard it as the Iwtorioal view, and the Gospel as 
a document of historical value. 

The (vospels of Matthew and Lake, taken by them- 
selves, may also fairly be regarded as documents 
of historical value, if we derived our knowledge 
of the Gospel histo^from either of them alone, we 
should still possess in essentials a historical view of 
our Lord. But we find on investigation that this 
is the case, so far as the general outlines are con- 
cerned, only in proportion as Matthew or Luke 
has preserved tho framework given by Bdark. To 
this framework Mt. and Lk. have added many 
details, many of them no doubt genuine, drawn 
from Q and the other sources; but all these 
sources (including Q) are for us mere collections 
of fra^onts. Indeed, so far as any construction 
can still be traced in them, they seem inferior, and 
not superior, as historical documents, to Mark. Of 
course, if we really possessed Q, it might prove to 
be eouol or superior to Mark ; but we know Q only 
by the bits which Mt. and Lk. have select^ for 
incorporation— -often, it may be (especially in Mt.), 
out of their context and ont of the order in which 
th^ were arrani^ in Q itself.* 

6. The Fouru Gospel.— It will not be neoes- 
sary here to investigate in detail the external 
evidence for the Fourth Gospel. The belief that 
it was written by the Apostle St. John was fully 
established as early as the decade a.d. 170-18(1, 
and dear indications of its use, especially among 
some of the Christian ‘Gnostics,’ can he traced 
back to a period some fifty years earlier. It is 
true that these indications are weak just wl^e 
we might have expected them to be most predae. 

1 Bm B. W. Bsoon, BsaimUngs Gospel Story, p. 186. 

8 *Ot gas Itoro rsoontt 4 os i ujst n's gatre pu Mrc InvcntA* 
(Lolly, Jtsus It to tradition toongUiaus, p. 46). 

8 For iMtonoe, Albert Sdhweiteer leye groat itren on Ut 10» 
(*Tt ibali nob haeo gone orer the cities of Israel, tiU the Bon of 
llanbeooaieT. It is quite legitimate to argue that thle remark- 
able saying must be genuine, and therefor^ as it ocean in a 
Q-oontext, that it must have stood in ^ It is further argu- 
d>le that It shows that Jssus at ona tims ezpstked the publle 
maaitestation of the Ifenlah (possibly, thsrsfors, not Himssll) 
to take plaos during ths first ttinsiant Joumsys of the ' apostles,* 
As. during the penod Indicated by Mk 8W>. At the same time, 
when we remember that Q Is for us a ssriss of fiagmsnts, 
and that oven In Mt 10 tbers Is a section (w.n-m} taken from 
Mk 13, As. from eiyliige of the very lateet period, It must remain 
equally, If not more, probable that Mt belongs to the latest 
period, and that it refen to Pesos' own espeotedT maaitsetatloa 
in glory after Hie Panioa. What seeme not quit# legitimate Is 
to aeeume that Mt 10 was epokan In historioal saqaanos Just 
before Mt 11 and before Mk CM (Behweltasr, gmif, 36a-S«)- 
beoaoee they oocupy Jnet this relativo poeltlon In Matthew. 
Bchweltser (p. 800) aotually quotes Mt loA withmt warning his 
readen that this verse is Mk Ism, tom ont of ite context. 
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Ml 


PcdyiMm. aooordinff to tradition n diMi|ilo of St. 
JoliB at Ephemifl, ooeo not quote at all from the 
Fourth Goi^« either in hu Epistle or in the 


pmer whiofi he is said to hare offered at the stake; 
ana the ntnioet that oan be dalmed is that certain 
phrases in a sinjgle passage in his ^istle are 
parallel to some leading phrases in 1 John.* This* 
passage in Polyearp is certainly important as show* 
ing that Johannine watchwords, like * antichrist* 
and * confessing Jesos Christ to have come in the 
flesh,* were actnsUy nsed by orthodox cirdea in 
Asia Minor. Bat it is remarkable that Polyearp 
sbonld exhibit no farther trace of the inflaenoe of 
the Johannine theology. 

The external testimony to the traditional aathor- 
ship of the Foorth Gospel is, in a word, indedsive. 
It is not absolutdy onfavoarable to the mnoine* 
ness of the tradition, bat it is qoite inBai&4ent to 
prove it. We may therefore go on to examine the 
internal evidence. And here the first qaestion 
which mast be asked is whether this Gospel is 
really a historical work. We have seen that St. 
Mark’s Gosjpel has a very good claim to be so 
regarded : how does the Fourth Gospel compare 
with St. Mark? 

The comparison of the Synoptic narrative with 
that of ‘ John * is an old and very simple stndy. 
The details are all familiar, and the problems ao 
not depend upon the niceties of HeUenistie Greek 
or the various readings of MSS. It is a matter of 
historical discrepanqr in two perfectly dear and 
definite accounts. The fact is that the narrative 
in ‘Mark* and the narrative in ‘John* cannot be 
made to agree, except on the supposition that one 
or the other is, as regards the oDjective facts, in- 
accurate and misleaduig. 

To name the most striking single instance, it Is 
impossible to insert the story of the raising of 
Laxarus into the historical framework preserved 
by St. Mark. It is not a qaestion of the improba- 
bility or impossibility of the mirade, but of the 
time and place and the effect upon outsiders. And, 
if the narrative of the Passion in Mk. and of the 
events immediately leading up to it (Mk 0*^-12) be 
historical in its general ouUinee, ae maintained in 
the previous section, then it is surely impossible 
to regard the sto^ of the raising of Lasarus as in 
any way a narrative of facts. 

The Crucifixion and Kcsurrection narratives in 
the Fourth Gospd do not difler essentially from the 
story as told in Mk. or Luke. There are many 
variations and discrepancies, but all four Gospels 
agree in the main facts, as may be realised by 


But in other parts of the Gospel story the differ- 
ences are acute. The Evangelist makes John the 
Baptist testify to tlie desoent of the Spirit upon 
Jasns, bnt the central incident, the aotuu bantum 
of Jesus by John, he leaves out altogether (1*^). 
He tells the story of the Last Supper without 
alluding to the words ‘ This is my body.* And yet 
it is not for want of sympatl^ with high Sacra- 
mental doctrine. In Jn 6, after the stoiy of the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand, we read a long dis- 
course of Jesns on this veiy subject. Jesus here 
says, ‘lam the bread of lite*(v.B), and, ‘Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you* (v.**). It is true 
that a peculiar turn is given to these very strong 
expresuons by the explanation made aftinwards 
to the diadples that it is the spirit that gives lifcL 
and that it is the words of Jesns that are spirit and 
life (V.*). But the SaorameDtal expresaiouB are 

1 MyeMU, sd PkU. vll. : ‘Vov whososyw dcUi not oonfMi 
dMOB Ohrin to hsvo Qono fn tht flMh Is sntloluriit, sod whoio- 
ovor doth not eonfM tho eltniis of tlio eroti is of tho devil, 
nnd whofotver p^orM M oisSImi of tho Loid to his 
desIrMsndisjnithevo Is neither w rorrootton nor jndgwon^ ht 
lethofliifeboniofMMi*: oL Wnfht, 


not otherwise qualified. And, as regards Baptism 
the Evangelist tells ns ths|i the disciples of Jesus 
baptised their converts (4^*), and gives us the con- 
versation with Nioodemus in whiem Jesns dedares 
that except a man be born again he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God (8^). If we are to regard the 
Fourth Gospel as a narrative of events, we can 
only say that the Evangelist has given a false 
impression of what aotuaUy occurred. 

It would be easy to go on to criticise the history 
and geography of the Fourth Gospel. As Matthew 
Arnold said, ‘“Xtothany heyona Jordan*’ (1**) is 
like “Wille^en beyond Trent.’** But the most 
serious count against the work from the point of 
view of objective history is the attitude assigned 
to Jesns in His discasaionB with the ‘ Jews.* Taildusg 
the narratives as they stand, the sympathy of the 
non-Christian reader of the Synoptic Gospels 
naturally goes with Jesns agdnst the Pharisees 
or the Sadaucees. We fed that the adversaries of 
Jesus are narrow, unkind, nnintdligent. To such 
an extent is this the case that protests have been 
raised by more than one distinguished and learned 
Jew, to the effect that the Synoptic Evangelists 
misrepresent the teachings of the Kabbinio religion. 
But m the Fonrth Gospd it is quite different. 
Hera the present writer cannot but think that the 
sympathy of the non-Christian reader must go with 
the Jews. To heal on the Sabbath was considered 
to he a breaking of the Sabbath. According to 
Mark (2^), Jesus defends His action by saying 
that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath ; but, according to John, He further 
exasperates the Jews by a disquisition about the 
Father and the Son, asserting to His adversaries 
that whosoever did not honour the Son (i.e. Him- 
self) did not honour the Father (6**). On a similar 
occasion, when accused of ' bearing witness of him- 
■df,’ He is made to say that He has two witnesses 
in His favour, vis. Himself and the Father (8”* "). 
Con we wonder that the Jews replied, ‘ Where is 
thy Father?* It is quite inoonoelvable that the 
historical Jesus of the Ssrnoptic Gospds could have 
argued and quibbled with opponents, as He is 
represented to have done in the Fourth Gospel. 
The only possible explanation is that the work is 
not history, but something dse cast in a historical 
form.* 

From this point of view the question of the 
authorship of the Fonrth Gtospel is a matter of 
secondary importance. It is of the highest im- 
portance to ascertain the anthonhip and date of a 
chronide, of a narrative of facts, because there the 

• the 

traditions or sources to which the writer had 
aooess. But for a work of philosophy or philoso- 
phical history the qualifications TMuired in the 
writer are mental, rather than local or temporal. 
We do not need to ask how near ha stands to the 
events, but whether he sees them in their true 
proportions.* 

For we have not done with the Fourth Gospel 
when we have made up our minds that neither the 
narrative nor the discourses are to be rwarded as 
objective history, as matters of past fact. The 
question remains why the Church adopted this 
Gospd into the NT Canon, when so many rivals 
were excluded. In the answer to this question 
lies, we believe, the reason which gives a per- 
manent value to the work. It was not the prestige 
of an Apostolic name that made it canonical, for 


writers did not avail to indude the ‘Gospd ac 
1 8se tbs sdinirsbls tsnsrkB of Lofsj {Jinu Is 

p. 172) upon ttM diffomios betwtto Lk 10* sod 

tfiM W. n. lags^ IBmr on ‘Tho Tboology of tho Fmirth 
OospSl,* In OmSSidg^ SOBoai Satapt, mp. p. 264. 
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omdiM to the Hehrewe/ nor did j^iloioiihiiMd earriTed to be the i^lritiial food of raonjfiiiem- 
thongnt ardd the docnment commoDi j colled the tloni. 

* Ozyrhynehni Logio.’ What wee it that the For| olthongh the Fomth ETonoeliet ia no 
^Gospel according to St. John’ had that theee chronicler of erente, although hie Chxiat ie the 
had not? Xopot» the Word of God, whom to know b eternal 

We beliere the anewer to be that the doctrine life, yet he firmly holda all the while that thie 
of the Person of Christ set forth in this Gospel Christ was manifested in time as a human being, 
expressed the aeneral conriotion of the Church a real man of flesh and blood, who really felt as 
adequately, while the Gospels which faUed to be* we feel, and, above aU, really suffimd and really 
come canonical faUed mainly because the doctrine died, before He rose agabi mm the dead. As we 
of the Person of Christ which they oontained have seen, the Evang^t is careleas of events ; 
failed to satisfy the reouirements of the Church, but to him the Death of Jesus on the Gross was 
The Christ of the Fonrtih Is not the Christ not a mere event, but a something essential, a 

of history, but the Christ of Christian experience, thing which really came to pass in the eternal 
Like St.Tanl, the Fourth Evangelist did not care order of things. The apocry^al ’Acts of John’ 
to know ‘Christ after the flesh’ (2 Co (P*), because sets forth the doctrine that the Cmcifixion was a 
he saw botli his Lord and his Lord’s aaversaries delusion — ^the Jews gather round the Cross and 
sub specie mtemUatU. mock, but Christ is not really there; similarly 

It is because the Evangelist views the Gospel also, the ‘Gospel of Peter’ tcdls us that Christ felt 
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ftttod to nooho It But tho Fourth BTUigoliit 
oloM nokw thif Word boooi&o on oetnol human ' 
boliigi one who noil j liTod OB earth and diod andor 
tortnn oi other men would have died in iimilar 
cdrainuitaaeee. Whether tide oonoeption le really 
oredlhle to ns or not, it ia a matter of hietory that 
it forms the oentnl idea of the Fourth Evangelist’s 
theology. We believe that it was by virtue of 
this oentnl idea that the Fourth Gospel won its 
way to a position of permanent authority in the 
Christian Church. 

Moreover, the doetiine of the Sacraments set 
forth in this Gospel is the doctrine of the Church. 
This has been so well expressed by Schweitser in 
his Oueh. dtr FtnUin. Fartchung (1911, p. 169) that 
we need only quote his words : 

*nM naive and onhiHofloal view that Jasna bad fnatitutad 
the Saoninanti Is not part of tha Gnosis of ths Johannins 
tlisolo». Aooordinf to this thaotosy. Ha did not knstituta 
thana oatHaoraatadthaniand|irin|diasiadthanB. . . . Throogh 
His Ineanatlon aama tha poadbilitj of tha oomblnatlon of 
human natura and splflt(md|uiX tha oomhinatlon upon whioh 
tha working of tha Baoramants vasts. By His aotions with food 
and drink at tha Faadingof tbariTalhonaand andby thaarords 
Ha usad in ooimosion wlthtboaa aottooB Ha indleatada Mystary 
wfaleh was to ba manifsatad whan tha approprfata materials warn 
ready : through Death. Basunaotion. and ApothaoaisHa exalted 


operation, by virtue of whioh It was able to prepare man for 
rasnrractioa. So Jesus earns Into tha world to Inanguvata the 
era of KffaotualSaeramanti. la virtue of this Ha Istha Saviour. 

. . . Tha Johannina theology thus rasta on tha two dogmas: 
(1) that tha Spirit oan only act on man In eonjnnotion with 
matter; and (2) that, this being tha case, it Is only available on 
tha ground of tha Inoamation, and even than not until tha 
gloniloation of tha Lord had taken plaoa. Whoever has once 
rooogniaad these prasuppoaltlone will never attempt to aaaroh 
tha Fourth Gospel for primitiva elements whioh are to ba ex* 
plained from natural rwigiona. But, on tha other hand, it is 
dear that from this point of view Christianity exhibits itself as 
tha most parfaet Greek Mystary-raligioa that it is poselbla to 
oonoelva.* 

7. The Gospel Cnnon.— The nctusl process by 
which our Four Gospels Arrived at their present 
rank of pre-eminence is quite obscure. From about 
A.D. 170 onwards the Gospel Canon enjoys practi- 
oslly unchallenged supremacy, as we see from 
Tatian, from the Muratorian Canon, and from 
Irenssus. Somewhat earlier than Tatian must be 
placed an interpolated edition of the Four Gospels, 
which seems to have been set forth in Rome, and 
from which the greater * Western Interpolations’ 
in Greek and Latin Biblical MSS are utimately 
derived. This brings us back to about A.D. 160; 
but the literary history of our Gospels duriim the 
first half of tne 2nd cent, ia unlmown. Justin 
Martyr doubtless used all the Four in Rome about 
the middle of the century, and Mardon certainly 
used Luke about 130-140. Earlier still are the 
allusions which indicate a use of Matthew hy 
Ignatius. But there is nothing to show that 
iSarcion was acquainted with anv other of the 
Canonical Gospels than Luke, and very little to 
show that Ignatius used any other Canonical 


that cannot be aoientiflcalljr demonatrated, for the 
simple reason that the rivals of the cancmical Four 
have not survived in full. But the abiding interest 
whioh each and all of the Four have exeitiM during 
eighteen centuries is enough to show that the 
Church chose well. And it uionld not be forgotten 
that those of the non-oanonlcal Gospels which we 
know enough of to pass judgment upon show a 
sensible inferiority. Marcton's Gospel is in every 
way inferior to Luke, and the Gospel of Peter u 
inferior to any of the Synoptic accounts of the 
Passion. It is, in fact, beomae the Canonical 
Gospels paint such an eternally fascinating Por- 
trait that we welcome every scrap that may claim 
to mve another view, however inadequate. 

In one respect, we venture to think, the modem 
hlatorical investigator is more fortunate than from 
general considerations he might have expected. 
It is fortunate indeed that the Gospel according 
to Mark should have been included in the officiiu 
Canon. Many of the special ideas and tendendca 
of the First and Third Evangelists are in close 
touch with the ideas and tendencies of 2nd cent, 
literature. The theology of the Fourth Gospel 
met the wants of the Church; it pointed out 
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Christian thought and feeling might run together. 
Lb any case, the Fourth Cbmpel la unique. But 
it is difficult to understand what attra^on was 
offered to Christians of the 2nd cent, by the 
Gospel of Mark whioh the Gom^s according to 
Matthew and Luke did not offer, either singly 
or taken together, in a more eminent degree. 
Probably its traditional connexion with Bt. Peter 
may have had a determining share in recom- 
mending it, and the appeal of Irenmus to his- 
torical tradition against Gnostic theorising may 
help us to understand how auoh an old-fashioned 
book as the Gospel of Mark, St. Peter's 'inter- 
preter,* should have survived. It is, we find, very 


uttle quoted before it became part of the official 
fourfold Canon, that is, before the time of Irenacns, 
and it is certain that it ran a very serious risk of 
being forgotten altogether. As every one knows, 
the genume text encb at Mk 16*, in toe middle of 
a sentence describing the terrified departure of the 
women from the empty tomb. There is no reason 
to doubt that the Gospel went on to describe some 
of the appearances of Jesus to the disciples after 
the Resurrection. The narrative is incomplete as 
it stands, and it is much more likely that the 
mutilation was accidental than that it was inten- 
ticmal. In the latter cose, the break would never 
have been made where it is, at ifojMfwro ydp . . . ; 
even the sentence seems incomplete. But all our 
MSS ultimately go back to this mutilated text ; 
it is therefore evident that at one time no more 
Uian a single mutilated copy was in existence, or 
at least available. The work had dropped out of 




of Justin’s quotations suggests that even in his 
day the 'Memoirs of the Apostles’ had hardly 
yet taken their place beside the Law and the 
]hrophets as part of the written Word of God. At 
the same time Trypho, Justin’s Jewish opponent, 
is quite aware that the way to become acquainted 
with Christian doctrine is to read what is written 
4p rl} \eyo/A4pifi c^yyeXl^ {Tryph. 1 10). Thus 'The 
(^pel ’ has already become the name of a book. 

It is fairly certain that the formation of the 
Gospel Canon was a process rather of exclusion 
than of inclusion. Of uie works of ' many who took 
in hand* to write of Jesus Christ (Lk 1^), the Four 
GoBpelB alone remained in favour. The rest either 
failol altogether to attract, or were discovered to 
teach heresy. Whether the Church made the 
ideally best choice, from the point of view of 
the modern historical investigator, is a matter 




guess at the reasons which led to 

The fact, however, remains. By its inclusion 
in the Canon we are to-day in possession of a 
document in warp and woof far more pj^itive 
than the Churches whioh adopted it. The fine 
instinct whioh reserved a place for the Gospel of 
Mark among the books of the NT shows the 
Catholic Chiuch to have been wiser than her own 
writers, wiser than the heretics, wiser, finally, than 
most Biblical critics from St. Augustine to Ferdi- 
nand Christian Baur. It is only in the last half- 
century that scholars have come to recognise the 
pre-eminent historical value of that Gospel which 
once survived only in a single tattered copy. 

8. Chronologic summary. — From what has 
been said above, it will be evident that no very 
definite date oan be assigned to any of the Gospels, 
except St. Luke’s. The Destruction of Jerusalem 
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by Titos in a.d. *70 is an erent that might have 
bean expected to influence the language need in 
documents later than that date. Lk 21* does 
appear to allude to the siege. Mk 18*i of which 
Lk 21* is an adaptation, does not fit the historical 
details of the Biegc» nor indeed does anything inj 
Mk. imply acquaintance with the Jewish War. ’ 
We may tnerelore put Mk. before A.D. 70. 

Mt. is difficult to date because of its dependence 
on Mark. Mt 27* merely indicates the existence of 
a Chi^tiaa community at Jerusalem, but Mt 17* 
might be held to inrnly the continued collection of 
the Temple-tax. Yet a Palestinian Gospel earlier 
than 70 would hardly have been based upon the 
Greek Gospel of Mark ; Mt. was probably compiled 
when the Church of Jerusalem became a Greek- 
speaking community, a.s. in the generation that 
^w up after the war. Q is earlier than Mt. ; it 
may have been compiled about the same time as Mk. 


We may distinmush four periods of 80 or 40 years 
each, reckoning nom the Crucifixion. 

ten *aoepal* sppesn 
Aping of the Qoepel 
of the Lord's Supper 


I. A.D. (80)-eft. Oml Period. No written 


during this period, nor snv 

history an n whole. St Paul's eooounts of tliie Lord's Sup^r 
(1 Co ll^eirA mifi of the Aesuirection (ISW.) do not appear to 
hoTe Miy lU 0 rary oonnexlon with what we read In our Qoapela. 

IL a.b. 05-110. Period of the writiiig of the Gospels. 

Gospel of Mark, a.d. 06-70. 

„ „ Luke (and Acta), 100. 

„ Matthew, A.n. 80-100, in any ease before A.n. 110. 

„ „ John, A.n. 100-110. 

III. A.D. 110-150. Period of the catholic reception of the 
Gospels. 

IV. A.n. 150-100. Period of the canonisation of the Gospels, 
liy the end of this period the Idea of the Fourfold Gospel (Iren. 
102) la fully eatabUdM. 

a The influence of the Gospels on the Church. 
—The fact that the Church came to accept the 
Pour Gospels is a proof that each of these works 
satisfied m a general way the Church’s require- 
ments. Had it been otherwise, tlie Gospel in 
question would never have attained to canon- 
icity. At the same time, it would be absurd to 
regard the Church’s requirements as being in any 
way occupied with details ; these the Church has 
learned from what the Evangelists have supplied. 
The Church’s picture of Jesus Christ is not un- 
fairly summarised in the so-called Apostles* and 
Nicene Creeds ; it is the written Gospels that have 
preserved for us the winning personality of the 
Son of Man. 

The history of Christology was not a simple 
advance from an original Unitarian ' psilanthropy ’ 
to the ultimate recognition of the Deity of Christ. 
Naturally it took many generations of Christian 
thought to evolve a form of words which should 
satisfactorily define the exceptional nature of the 
Founder of the new religion in terms of current 
philosophical conceptions. But from the first there 
existed the sentiment of devotion, the temper of 
mind which was assured that no title was too high 
to give, no homage too high to pay, to the Son of 
God, who had been sent from Heaven to overcome 
death and open the gates of everlasting life to 
those who bmieved on Him. For the first thirty 
years or so all Christians were converts; those 
who doubted how far the message was true did 
not become Christians at all. And, unless the 
extant literature gives a totally false impression 
of the general state of mind among Christians, 
the interest of the nascent Church was not in the 
least directed towards the jiast. In the words of 
the earliest written Christian document that we 
possess, the converts had * turned unto God from 
idols to serve a living and true God, and to wait 
for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the 
dead, even Jesus who dolivereth us from the wrath 
to come* (1 Th I*). Those who had entered the 
Church by baptism were to set their mind on 
the things that are above, ’ where Christ is, seated 
on the nght hand of God ’ (Col 8^). It was true 


that the Christiaiis, in consequence of their belief, 
submitted to new rules of conduct ; and that these 
rules consisted in great part of reminiscences d the 
words of the Lora Jesus who had taught 'svfeet 
reasonableness' and long-suflering (JrwLctiar col 
impoBvitUuf)^ rules such as : * Pity, that ye may be 
pitied ; for^ve, that ye may be forgiven. But 
the Gospel was not a formal code, BtUl less a 
biography. No pictures of early Christianity 
have been conceived more fundamentally false, 
both to the spirit and to tlie letter of historical 
fact, than those which represent St. Matthew or 
St. Peter as delivering catechetical lectures on the 
*Life of Christ.’ 

The actual course of events was very different 
from what the first generation of behevers had 
anticipated. The lEhid, so confidently awaited, 
was not yet. One by one the companions of the 
Ministry went to their naves, and, when the cata> 
clysm of the Jewish War broke up for ever the 
one community in which there comd have been 
common first-hand knowledge of how our Lord had 
lived and moved among men, the great majority 
of Christians were Gre^-speaking inhabitantB of 
the Levantine cities, a population far removed in 
spirit and in culture from the provincial Judaism 
of Galilee. What wonder that Christiaaity began 
to mix with alien elements and to appear in forms 
which idormed the more conservative believers? 

To the average Gentile Christian in the Ist 
cent., Christ was the ract the messenger from 
€k>d, who had come down to earth with tidings 
of immortality, and now was waiting till the ap- 
pointed Day when He should appear in glory m 
the clouds of heaven. It is not surprising that to 
many a believer the melancholy story of Jesus the 
Naxarene was a Btumbiing-bfock, and that His 
suflerings were incredible. All the more was 
this the case among those who had attempted to 
find an appropriate place for Jesus Christ in the 
various philoBophical theories of the Cosmos, which 
thoughtful men had devised and were devising. 
Christian sentiment and learned speculation alike 
welcomed what we call Docetic heresy. Docetism 
(o.o.) is not the name of a sect. It is a theory 
of the Person of Christ which takes many forms, 
and which has entered into the theology of many 
schools of thought. Some, like the writer of the 
AetM of JoAn, denied that our Lord had any 
material existence; others were content to deny 
that He felt the p^s of crucifixion ; others, like 
Morcion, denied His birth ; but all were alike in 
this, that they regarded Jesus as having been in no 
sense a real human being. It is a theory incredible, 
almost inconceivable, to us ; but we have learned 
to know Jesus Christ through the written Gospels. 

In the earlier sections of this article we nave 
attempted to sketch what we conceive to be the 
literary origins of the several Gospels. What we 
wish to emphasise here is the private, individual 
character of the earlier documents. That 8t. 
Luke’s Gospel was a private venture is sufficiently 
indicated by the Preface. That St. Mark’s Gospel 
was so is sufficiently indicated by the narrow 
escape it ran of being lost altogether. The Gospel 
we call St. Matthew’s has a more formal, official 
tone ; and it bears marks of a Palestinian origin, 
».s. it comes from the one region where we have 
a right to expect independent reminiscence. Yet 
in structure and much of its wording and material 
it is based on Mark — a clear nroof that even in 
Palestine no regular eflbrt had oeen made to hand 
down a summary of the outward events of the 
Ministry.* 

1 Clem. Rom. oJ Cor. 1 18. 

SThe lost 'Gospel sonordlng to the Hehfews* seems to here 
been veiy slmilmr in meml pleo to our Matthew ; in other 
words, it also had its lUtlBiate basis in our Beoond GospoL 



To Mime oioiie Chrisfcieiui the hiographloel ee» 
eomiti ol the life and worda of the Lord may 
aeemed mmeeeaMiy and nn* 
(miritnal. Sot the riae of Dooetio theoriea gave 
tneae *Memoira of the Apoatlea* a new and 
theological valne. Thia ia mirrored in the Ima- 
tian Epiatlea. To Ignatina, writing in the middle 
of the fixat qnarter of the 2nd oent.» the Ooapel 
hiatory waa immenaely important, beoanae it fnr- 
niahea the proof of the real humanity of Chriat 
If Chriat waa not really human, Hia auneringa were 
not real, or really akin to human aufferiim ; and, 
if Hia aulTeringa were not real, why ahould Ic^atina 
be willing to endure mart^nrdom? {Trail, | 10). 
But, to make the acquaintance of the human aide 
of Jeaua Christ, a biography waa necessary. 

Ignatius waa 'fully peniuaded as touching our 
Lord that He is truly of the race of David accord* 
ing to tha flesh, but Son of God by the Divine will 
and power, truly bom of a virgin and baptised by 
John that " all righteousness might be fulfilled^’ 
by Him, truly nailed up in the flesh for our sakes 
under Pontius Pilate and Herod the tetraroh,’ and, 
further, that ' after His resurrection He both ate 
with them and drank with them [the Apostles] as 
one ia the flesh, though spiritually He was united 
with the Father* {Smyrn. §§ 1, 3). Even this 
short summary of ChristologicaJ doctrine goes 
beyond any known Credo in its literary dejiendence 
on a biographical Gospel, for the conception that J 
Jesus was baiitised by John, that all righteousness^ 
might be fuliilled by Him, is thoroughly character- 
istic of ' Matthew,*^ and, so far as we know, it is 
found in * Matthew ’ alone of all the Gospels that 
ever were written. With this agrees the circum- 
stance that Ignatius uses several phrases like 
varp6r, ' the Father's planting,' which indicate the 
literal use of the Gospel according to Matthew. 
It seems likely also that he had read the Fourth 
Gospel, and it is almost certain that he once quotes 
from an * apocryphal * work called the ' I*r^*hmg 
of Peter* (Kiipuy/M llfrpov), a document which ap- 
pears to have been a very early rival of the 
Canonical Acts of the Apostles. But we are not 
now concerned with the reconstruction of IgnaUus* 
library ; the important point is that this represen- 
tative of the Catholic theology of the beginning of 
the 2nd cent, tends to base his doctrine of Christ on 
a Gospel which is biographical in form. This 
point of view was not at first accepted by all.^ * If 
1 find it not in the charter (rd dfxm, the ' archives,* 
t.e. the OT), 1 believe it not m the Gospel,* said 
his opponents; and when he said, 'It is written,* 
they answered, ' That is the question * {Smyrn. 1 8). 
But Ignatius had no doubt, and the Church was 
with mm, that the Gospel record was necessaiy, as 
the guarantee of the reu humanity of Jesus Christ.^ 

The Church of Antioch, if we may judge from 
the Ignatian writings, took its knowledge of the 
Gospm history from our ' Matthew.* The Church 
in Pontus, a little later, if we may judge from 
Marcion, who left it in A.D. 138, usm our 'Luke.* 
When and where our Four Gospw were gathered 
together into a Corpus, we do not know. Traces 
of it are first found in Rome, and, indeed, the con- 
servative character of the early Roman Church 
makes it a little easier to understand how so 
ancient a document as the Gospel of Mark came to 
be included in the Canon. The |irooess seems to 
have been very nearly compete in the time of 
Justin Martyr {ApoL i. 67 ; Tryph, 106), and it is 
certain that Justin's disciple Tatian constructed 
hia Harmony out of the Canonical Four. 
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Thus the Goepeb fell into their place as the 
charter of the Cmistian religloii, a fixed standard 
open to the Inspeotion of friend and foe. And the 
earliest eritidsm on the Gospels from outside hits 
the mark from more tlum one point of view. ' I 
well know,' says Txypho, the Jewish opponent of 
Justin Martyr, 'that your Christian precepts ont 
of what is called the Goepel are gmt and admir- 
able, so admirable indeea that I doubt if any one 
can keep them— and I speak from personal Imow- 
ledge of these writings. Moreover, we non-Chris- 
tians spedaliy wonder why you expect to get any 
favour nrom God when yon set your nope on a man 
who was crucified * {Tryph, 10). 

This simple and obvious piece of criticism touches 
the essential point. The real humanity of Jesus 
who was crucined in Judiea, and the soaring ethical 
principles that He taught, as it were by toe wi^, 
— these are the obvious characteristics of the 
Gospels, and it is the Gospels which secure these 
things as an inalienable possession of the Chris- 
tian Church. Moreover, Trypho’s criticism is un- 
answerable, if the Gos^ls lie reused as mere 
law-books, as a code of morals. The Pentateuch 
is a law-book; it is possible to obey it to the 
letter, and those who compiled It intended it to 
be obeyed to the letter. But he who exchanges 
the Pentateuch for the Gospel does not exchange 
one code for another, as actually happens in the 
ease of a Jew taming Muslim. He who reads the 
Gospel finds on the one hand tliat eternal life is 
promised for the observance of the Decalogue (Mk 
10*'* u), on the other that the renunciation of every 
earthly tie is demanded (Lk 14***"), and that, 
unless the righteousness of the Christian exceeds 
the legal requirements, he cannot enter the King- 
dom of Heaven (Mt 6*°). This discrepancy is not 
an affair of divergent 'sources* or of rival schools 
of Christian ethics ; it is essentially characteristic. 
The Gospel is not intended to introduce us to a 
code by which all men should regulate their con- 
duct ; It is intended to introduce ns to Jesus Christ, 
whose commands differ for each age and for each 
individual because He dealt with principles and 
not with rules. The love of God and the love of 
our neighbour were the ethical principles of Jesus ; 
but to tom His sayings into a fixed code of rules 
would produce a course of life harmful to our 
neighbour and unpleasing to God. We do not get 
rid of the real dimculties of the Gospel, if we make 
jettison of all the miradee but leave the Bermon 
on the Mount. 

The Goml ethics needs oriticism more, not less, 
than the Gospel miracles ; and for this reason, that 
it is more for the ethics than the miracles that the 
(^pels are permanently valuable. We need to 
put the Gospel morality into its due relation to 
time and place ; if Christ said, * Give to every one 
that asketb thee,* and, 'Unto him that smiteth 
thee on the one cheek, offer also the other* (Mt 6^ 
Lk 6****), we need to!understand the social conditions 
of Christ's day, and those of our own also, before 
we can turn these maxims into a rational command 
for fellow-believers. It has ever been a mark of 
true Christianity to seek to apply the words of the 
(^pel to the ononging needs of the time— a task 
which is none the less incumbent upon the Church 
because it is always difficult. 

But the Gospel morality is not the Gospd, any 
more than the iHdaehe is the Gospel. Christianity 
stands or falls, lives or dies, with the personality 
of Jesus Christ; and the Gospel Is our introduc- 
tion to Jesus Christ. From the Gospel according 
to Mark we may learn who Jesus Christ was and 
what part He played on earth in human hiatory. 
From the Gosj^s according to Luke and Matthew 
we may learn something of what Jesus Christ 
taught. From the Gospel aooording to John we 
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nuHT Imaen what His followm deolm to bo tho 
rool oiiniiflooBoo of His lUd. It io the great eharm 
of CImitiaiuty that ito innermost dootrine is in- 
earaate in the person of its Founder, rather than 
omtidlised into a set of propositions or ordinanoes. 
The propositions and the ordinanoes may be neoes*. 
sary deductions ; one of them, as we naTo eeen, 
forms the ground idea of the Fourth GospdL But 
they are exhibited in action; like the Laws of 
Nature themselves, the Doctrines of Christianity 
are human deductions from the course of events. 

See also art. Biblx, voL ii. p. 674. 
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F. C. Burkitt. 

GOSPELS (Apocryphal). — X. Importance. — 
The moot important problem to the student of 
religion is the character and teaching of the Founder 
of Christianity. Since He wrote nothing, we can 
discover this only by reading what others, near to 
the events, wrote about Him. It was natural that 
many of His followers should * take in hand to draw 
up^ccounts of their Lord’ ; on the face of it, it is 
improbable that the four Gospels * received ’ ly the 
Church contain the whole authentic tradition on 
the subject. Moreover, St. Luke in his preface 
(Luke expressly declares that his work is baaed 
on many earlier writings, and implies the existence 
of others which he has not scmpled to pass by. 
Such fragments as remain to us, purporting to give 
an account of these events, claim to be judged on 
their own merits, without fear or favour derived 
from the decisions of Church Fathers in succeeding 
centuries, and the whole ^ry can be rightly under- 
stood only when a searching study of these remains 
has taken place. See preceding article. 

Bi Name. — The name ’ Apocryphal,’ originally a 
title of honour given to writings for a select circle, 

* hidden’ from the multitude, is used in analogy 
with the OT Apocryphal books to describe these 
remalna It was only by degrees that it became a 
torn of reproach, as implying exclusion from that 
pnblio reading in churones which was reserved 
for the oanonioal hooks (*aaidauid est extra hos, 
inter ’Aswgp^ esse ponendnm' [Jerome, Froiog, 


OaUatuE^ end of 4th oent., after giving a list of 
the canon]). Down to the end of the Bnd eent. 
the process was not complets, for Ssiapton (A.D. 
190) found tho 'Gospel of Peter’ (see below) used 
in publio reading in the chnroh at Rhossns near 
Antioch (Eusab. ME Vl. xii. 2) ; and in 412-460, 
Bishop Babhula of Edesfia discovered more than 
two hundred co^es of Tarian’a JDtof meams taking 
the place of theFonr Gospels in the churches of his 
diocese. But, ones the exclusion was confirmed, 
it began to act more and more diaastronsly upon 
these books, and the name 'Apocryphal ’ came to 
possess a more and more ominons signifioanoe. 

3. Difficulty.— The study of these pieces is still 
in Its infancy, for fresh discoveries are oontinually 
being made which alter the whole horiaon ; 8.g. the 
LogUtf discovered in 1897 and 1903, and fragments 
of the ' Gospel of Peter,’ unearthed in 1886, have 
overturned some old theories, while the tranriation 
of the Italian ’Gospel of Barnabas’ (1907) has 
illuminated a forgotten comer of Chnroh History. 
It is thus as hara to lay down oonolnsiona as to 
write a history of the politios of the current year, 
for the scenery is always changing. Moreover, the 
evidence at present, both external end internu, is 
very fragmentary and must be used with caution. 
Though we know by name nearly fifty of these 
'Apocryphal* Gospels, not one-tenth of their eon- 
tents is extant. 

4* The evidence.— The external evidence eon- 
rists of statements of Chureh Fathers, and cannot 
rightly be regarded as impartial. To know its 
worth we must examine it in the light of the 
knowledge we possess oonoeming the special char- 
aeteriatios of tne witnesses who give it. For in- 
■tsnee, no one can read the works of Clement of 
Alexandria withont perceiving at onoe his orednlity 
and curiosity, his versatility and liberality. Unlike 
his contemporaries, he showed an almost modem 
striving after toleranoe. In his search for tmth 
he found it in most unlikely places. Nothing came 
amiss to his craving for knowledge and sunny 
mtimistio outlook, where Christ was not before, 
Clement’s tender imagination translated Him. 
Papias’ erednlity was of a more naive and erode 
sort.- It is strafe to find those who wonld base 
their whole ease for the existence of a Hebrew 
original of the First Gospel on one of his tales, 
rejeoting, with hardly an apology, others like tha 
prophecy which he aseribecf to Christ (Iren, adv. 


1911, p. 603 f.]). Jerome, inquisitive and inquiring 
as he was by nature, was ready to go to any length 
to avoid the suspicion of heresy, and to this he 
sacrificed his own reputation 1^ his attack on 
Origen’s memory. Origan’s danng oritioism and 
profound love of tmth for its ovm sake are tern-., 
pered, as a rule, with a sorapulona caution and 
desire to avoid offending 'weaker brethren,’ or 
marring the splendid unity of the Church he lived 
to serve. Eusebius is the safest guide ; but even 
he was writing from a later stanomint, and for a 
publio to whom the canon of the Gospels was soon 
to be a saored and established fact. If men object 
to the bias of 20th oent. oritioB, it is surely needful 
to remember that piejudioe is not only of to-day, 
but played a large part in tho estimates of the early 
Fathers and Councils of the Church, and nowhere 
more than in the subject under dUcussion. Some 
of the chief witnesses cited were plainly speaking 
from hearsay, and had no personal acquaintance 
with the facts related; s.g., there is no evidence 
that IrensBus of Lyons knew anything at first hand 
of Syrian Christiani^ ; and all scholars admit that 
Epiphanius’ seal and curiosity were surpassed by 
his credulity and bigotry. (Epiph. Mmr. xlvL 1 
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MtaiUvficmfiiMaTfttlMi’s STilae I)jal««Mrofi with 
th« H Anew Bletthew ; yet miay woeild rely on 
hie Mthority to diaoiiee the nature of the latter 
Goepd.) To find the origin, date, and ▼mine of 
the Apoeryphal Goepele. we are thrown back upon 
the interne! eridenee afforded the entent 
mentej and our eetimate of tnie mnet depend 
largely on onr Tiew of the hietory in question, 
tho^ii we are aUe to eoireot onr leenlte by a 
eritiw Tiew of the external evidence. 

5. Vainer— Even if it were proved tiiat the Apoo* 
rsrphal Gomle have little oiaim to originBlity or 
antiqnity , they wonld poeeeee great negative vsJiue, 
as reflecting the excellenoe of we selection of which 
the NT is file result. They must also tlurow much 
light on the earliest notions of Christians, on the 
earliest history of the Church and Canon, and, most 
of all, on the intricate problems connected with 
the date and origin of the ^recdved’ Gospels. 
Their contents are too fragmentary and their value 
too disputed to solve uam proUems ; often they 
rather * complicate them further * (Uamaok, in TU 
ix. 2) by suggesting new possibilities and upsetting 
oldconcluBiohs. 

6. Origin. — ^The Apocryphal Gospels embrace all 
writings claiming to describe the words and acts of 
Christ outside the canonical Four ; they are a very 
mixed collection, and owe their existence to very 
various motives. Some writings, e.g. * The Preach- 
ing of Peter* (see below), though containing words 
put into Christ’s mouth, are hardly to be ranked 
as ‘Gospels* s others, s.y. Tatian’s iHateuaron^ or 
Mardon’s revised and abbreviated version of St. 
Luke, are hardly to be called ‘ Apocryphal.* 

7. Classification. — ^The rest are divided for con- 
venience into lour classes: (A) Parallel Gospels, 
(B) Transition Gospels, (C) Supplementary Gospels, 
and (D) Lost and Hostile Gospels. But, in any 
classification, a cross division is inevitable ; ana, 
strictly speaking, no exact lines can be drawn be- 
tween the lour classes. The class D (see below) 
has always been the most numerous ; and the tend- 
ency, ever since the canon was fixed alkd the livtnu 
fount of tradition dried up, has been to assign au 
unauthorized writings to this class.* Ongen’s 

* Quattuor Evangelianabet ecclesia, haereses plu- 
rima’ (in Luc^ i. 1) has been the rough and reidy 
verdict of many since his time ; but, while tradi- 
tion was fluid and Scripture meant ' the Law and 
the Prophets ’ (as in Clem. Alex. Strom, vx. xii. 68, 
from ' nreaching of Peter ’), and while codices were 
still unknown (More a.d. 250)— ednce only separate 
rolls were us^ — ^many pieces were not remconed 

* Apocryphal * which subs^uently were condemned. 
This came about the more readily at a time when 

* heresy ’ had become a moral and spiritual menace 
to the existence of the Church, and walls had to 
be buUt to keep out the wolves in sheep's clothing 
who devoured the flock. Even when it became 
a deflnite practice to manufacture 'Gospels’ in 
defence of particular tenets, the first essays were 
rather parturi harmonies of earlier sources, written 
and orm, and quite unlike the barefaced forgeries 
of later days. Such are those belonging to class B. 
Class A, the earliest and most important, is parallel 
in time and object with our canonical Gospels, and 
akin to these we reckon the fragmentaiy sayings 
probably belonging to an authentic tradition, 
whethei oral or written, and possibly the first 
stones on which some later Gospels, e.g. 'of the 
Egyptians* or 'of Thomas,* were built. Class C 
ilKstrates the difficulty of any division, for the 
Gospels belonging to it contam pieces of hostile 
Gnostic productions as extravagant as any in class 
D. This group is by far the brat known, and, for 
a study of early Chnstianity, the least important. 
Between classes D ond A the gap is far wider than 
between B and the earliest oanonioal sayings. 


8. CeDtsoti.— (A) Pamallel Goarpgag. — (a) 
GmomI according to the Mchrommco0* 'KfipaUmm 
(Cod. Tisoh.) (Euseb. ux. xxv. 
8, 5, xxvU. 4, xxxix. 6, IV. xxii. 8, Thcoph. in 
Matt. xxv. 14, and Syriac Thcophamia [xv. xiii. 
M, oA. M, London, 1842] i Origra, in J^oh. ii. 6, 
in MeUi. xv. 14, in Jcr. xv. 4 ; Clsm. Strom. XL 
ix. 86 IPO vui. 982]aJerome’s 'Goi^ of the 
Nasaneans,* called oy many the ^Authentic 
Matthew* rattfAenfienm Jlfaff A(si, Jerome, ad Matt. 
xiL 17]; Cited by Jerome, de Fir. lUuatr. ii., iiL 
[A.D. 3fi2], in loai. xL 1, xviii. 1, xl. 9, in ExccK. 
xviii. 7, in Mait. xii. 18, xxvii. 16, also we. Pdag. 
iU. 2 [A.D. 418], and some ten other citations; 
perhaps also Ignatius, Smyrn. iii. 2). — It is ascribed 
by Jerome to orthodox Jewish Christians (Nafopo^ 
BsATasansi). It is said to have been written in 
Aramaic words and Hebrew letters (Hegesippus 
[A.D. 160], in Enseb. EE xv. xxii. 8 ; Euseb. Thcojph. 
tn Matt. xxv. 14 ; Jerome, ado. Pdag. iii. 1) and to 
have quoted the OT from the Hebrew text (Jerome, 
dc Fir. Illudr. iii.). Probably a Greek translation 
was known to Origen and Eusebius, whence came 
its present name. Perhaps the original was 
anonymous, like so many of the Hebrew sacred 
writings (e.g. the Epistle to the ' Hebrews * in NT). 
Such a translation was probably confined to a few, 
and had disappeared in Jerome’s time. He trans- 
lated it himself fri>m a copy at Berma, and he 
knew of another at Cfesarea, which 'Pamphilus 
had studied’— perhaps the same that was seen by 
Origen. Eusebius (xil. xxv. 5) places it among the 
'disputed* booka Like Origen, he implies that 
many reckon it ‘canonical,’ while Jewish Chris- 
tians make use of this (3ospel and 'take small 
account of the othera’ The first saying in the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, published by Grenfell and 
Hunt in 1903, contains a longer version of a saying 
(h BavftAm /laviAci^ti, sal 4 fiamXiiom Arawaijaeral) 
deriv^ by Clement (Strom, xi. ix. [xlv. 4, ed. 
SUhlin, Leipzig, 1906]) from this Gospel. Of some 
thirty fragments extant, Nicholson regards ten as 
independent of the canonical Gospels. Handmann 
thinks that twelve are nearest to St. Luke, eleven 
to St. Matthew, and six to St. Mark. This is 
aminst the view advocated Inr many since Lessing 
(1784)— the first to realize the importance of the 
GMpel of the Hebrews— who find here the original 
'Heorew Matthew* mentioned by Papias in A.D. 
110 (Enseb. EE UX. xxxix. 16) and the primal 
source of all the other Synoptic Gospels. The 
Gospel of the Hebrews hu bwn described as a 
'phantom ship* or a 'haunting shadow* ever 
dogging the footsteps of this primal Gospel, but it 
is not unlikely that the reverse is really the case, 
and that the 'Hebrew Matthew,* which is never 
quoted save as a name, is merely the orthodox 
reflexion of a confused report of the Goml of the 
Hebrews, which was all that reached the ears of 
Western Christendom, through the agency of 
Papias in Phrygia, and his disciple Irenmus, Bishop 
of Lyons (cf. Iren. adv. Emr. i. 26 and Enseb. EP 
XXX. xxxix.). Hegesippus, Euselnus, Origen, and 
Jerome had all been in Palestine and had seen the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, but none of them, 
even in their commentaries on St. Matthew, give 
any indication of knowing more than the name of 
the original * Hebrew Matthew.* Jerome, who at 
first (A.D. 392) tried to identify the two, grew more 
sceptical as he proceeded, though the attacks of 
his enemies, who accused him of trying to bring in 
a fifth Gk>spel by translating the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, made him so cautious and ambiguous in 
his language that it is easy to mistake his meaning. 
Epiphanius (Ecer. xxix. 9, xxx. 3), who regards the 
Ebionite Gospel as a forged and 'very full’ (vXv 
dirraTw) version of ' Hebrew Matthew,^ had never 
seen either, and oonfni^ both with the Greek 
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^Goipel of the XII. Apostles.’ Gospel critidsm 
to-day leans steadily to a disbelief m a Hebrew 
Gospel underljring our St. Matthew* thongh 
admitting that one of the sources employed may 
have been a Greek collection of disoourses (from 
tile Aramaic) with narrative links. It is probabloi 
then, that neither Uilgenfeld, who calls it tiie 
•panctum Archimedis’ of the whole Synoptie 
problem, taking the place usurped by St. Mark, 
nor Resell, whoregardsit as a ‘ tertU^’ production 
several times removed from its original (the Lagia 
of St. Matthew in Hebrew), is right. 

Internal and external evidence alike point 
strongly to the view that the Gospel of the Hemws 
is an independent parallel version of the events 
described in the S^optios (esp. in St. Matthew), 
and possibly formed one of the sources in tlie hands 
of St. Luke. The style is lifelike, Jewish, and 
primitive. Sometimes the wiioeti larders on the 
notesque and draws near to the methods of onrrent 
Jewish Apocalyptic, as in the famous saying 
ascribed to Christ, ‘ My Mother the Holy Spirit 
took me by one of my hairs to the great Mount 
Tabor’ (Jerome, sfe Vir, Illuatr. ii. ; Ori^n, in 
Joh. ii. 6; of. Bel and the Dragon**), which is 
perhaps the foundation for the later unlikely story 
that Mt. Tabor was the scene of the Transfigura- 
tion. The words ascribed to Christ at His baiitism, 
* What .have I sinned unless this be ignorance?’ 
(Jerome, adv. Pelag. iii. 2 ; of. Jn 8^), are certainly 
very ancient. The context of the tale of the ricn 
young man and the reference to Peter as * Simon 
his disciple sitting near him’ (Origen, ta MatL 
XV. 14) have all the marks of genuineness, and 
many of the sayings peculiar to this Gospel bear 
the proof of their origin on their face— e.g. ' Never 
be nappy save when ye behold your mother in 
love* (Jerome, in JSph, v. 4). Even where the 
author seems to correct the tradition preserved in 
the canonical GoH|)els, it is often a moot point 
whether his version is not to be preferred ; e.g., in 
the Lord’s Prayer, instead of Matthew’s and Luke’s 
obscure reading ivio^ioWf the Gospel of the Hebrews 
has to-morrow’s bread’; instead of the 

Parable of the Pounds, it has another parable in 
which the third servant does not bury his pound, 
but squanders it in riotous living, and is the only 
one punished by more than the loss of the share 
entrusted to him (Euseb. Tkeqph, in Matt. xxv. 14). 
Of the two Resurrection * anpeannees,* that to 
Peter and his friends (Origen, ae Prine., Prsef. viii . ; 
quoted also in Ignatius, iii. 2, and * Preach- 

ing of Peter” [see below]) is probably an older 
version (see Rmh, AorapAa, 412-410) of that 
recorded in Lk 24****. The other (Jerome, de Fir. 
lUuttr. ii.), to ’James the Just»’ treated as the 
first, contains a number of legendary details (s.o. 
giving the shroud to the priest’s servant), and Is 
probably secondary ; but, in Hamack’s view, its 
date must be before a.d. 100. This is the more 
probable since the title ’Son of Man’ (used by 
Christ of Himself) appears here alone outside the 
NT. When Eusebius {BE ill. xxxix. 17) says that 
the story of a woman taken in sin mentioned by 
Papias comes from the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
this does not prove that Papias knew that Gospel 
or took it from there. 

The Gospel of the Hebrews contained, according 
to the Catalogue of Nicephoms (A.D. 599), 2200 
stiehai, and was thus longer than Mk., but shorter 
than Mt. ; but Zahn thinks it may have been 
written in a smaller hand. It dates undoubtedly 
from the let cent, and was known in Egypt, 
probably in a Greek translation, very early in we 
2nd cent, (it is possible tliat Pantmuus saw it in 
India TaEthiopia] in a.d. ISO [Euseb. HE v. x. 8]). 
It is thus a late contemporary of Mk., and earlier 
than onr Mt., although its author was neither so 


critical nor so orderly in his use of the traditional 
material. 

ib) Oospd of Piior (Origen, wi Matt. x. 17; 
Euseb. HE ni. xxv. 6, vi. xiL 2 ; Jerome, da Vir. 
lUuitr. ii. ; Theodoret, Hear. Fab. ii. 2 ; Decret. 
Gefam).— For the story of Serapion’s discovery of 
this Gospel, see | a. Previous to 1893 our only 
knowledge of this work was derived from this 
story, and from a statement of Origen, who 
remarked that the (^pel of Peter, like tiie ’ Book 
of James ’ (see ’ Protevangelium ' below), contained 
the information that the ’ brethren of Jesus * were 
sons of Joseph by a former wife. Eusebius furtltor 
informs us that it was generally condemned as 
the Apocryphal work of heretics, along with the 
Gospels of Tnomas and Matthias. In 1886, Boariant 
discovered a number of precious fragments (8th 
cent. MSS) in a monk’s tomb at Akhmim (the 
ancient Panopolis), Upper Egypt; among these 
was a large tom piece of the Gospel or Peter, 
giving a continuous account of the Passion, Cruci- 
fixion, and Resurrection, but beginning and ending 
abnptljr in the middle of a sentence. On the 
publication of this piece in 1893, a wholly new 
light was thrown on this mysterious Gkispel and on 
the history of the literature of which it formed 
a part. The most remarkable feature is the 
strong anti-Jewish bias (which induces the author 
to make Herod ’judge’ in place of Pilate). The 
strong Johannine flavour, and the absolutely 
unique version of the Resurrection appearances, 
present a startling contrast to all other ac- 
counts. 

In these respects, as in many others, it closely 
resembles the narrative in the Gospel used by the 
author of the Syriac Didaacalia (A.D. 216-260), 
with which Hamack identifies and Resch compares 
it. Though entirely parallel with the Synoptic 
accounts of the Passion, it contains no fewer than 
29 additions to the Markan narrative (some of 
these are early attested in MBS of Mk.), and both 
in its verbal and in its historical variations it is 
largely (Harnack gives eight examples) influenced 
by the corrections found in the Fourth Gospel ; e.o. 
the date of the Crucifixion is Nisan 14, as in Jn 
19‘^*^ After Mk 16* the author forsakes the 
Synoptic account altogether, and presents a version 
of the Resurrection which cannot be paralleled 
from any of our Gkispels, though it has more in 
common witli the scenery of tiie Fourth Gospel 
than with Mt. or Luke. The fragment ends with 
a story of an impearance to * Peter, Andrew, and 
I^vi, son of Alplifeus,* who have gone fishing on 
the Sea of Tibenas ; but this and all other appear- 
ances of the risen Christ are supposed to take place 
on one day, and that a week after Easter (Nisan 
21), when all the disciples have gone to their own 
homes, disbelieving the news oi an empty tomb, 
brought by Mary Magdalene and the other women. 
Save in the description of the first opening of the 
tomb in the ’ garden of Joseph ’ and the preaching 
of Christ to the ’spirits in prison’ (of. 1 P 3’*^*) 
which is implied in a question addressed to ’the 
Cross,’ which follows the risen Lord from the tomb, 
there is little fantastic or legendary matter in this 
work. The heretical, Docetic element, too, is in 
the background, though it appears in the remark 
concerning Christ’s roing ’silent, as having no 
pain,’ and in the significant change in the only 
sentence ascribed to the crucified: ’Power, my 
Power, why hast thou forsaken met’ (but of. ’at 
the right hand of power,’ Mk 14**). It contains 
the germ, but not the fruit, of the later Docetic 
heresy, as seen at the full in the Qur’An and the 
* Gospel of Barnabas.’ This is just what we should 
expect from Serapion’s account of it. 

Hamack seeks to prove, not only that the 
Didaacalia uses this Gospel am the principal an- 
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thority and deriirm all ita dtationa from ita eon* 
tenta, irat alao that the atoiy of the ainfal woman 
in Apoit. Cofui, iL 14 (a work bajied on the DkUu* 
cttliaU now inolnded in Jn bnt found only 

in late MSS, and entirely unlike the style of the 
Fonrth Goh]^!, is really taken from the Gospel 
of Peter-- whence Papias, who had not seen the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, where Enaebius 
found it, alao borrowed it. The undoubted mix- 
tore of Johannine and Synoptic elements, which 
forma ao marked a feature in the Gospel of Peter, 
the peculiar style of this fragment, and the Syrian 
orif^n both of the Gospel of Peter and of the jJidtu^ 
ealutt undoubtedly lend a very strong testimony to 
the truth of this brilliant conjecture, especially if 
we accept Hamaok’s dictum that D gives ua by 
far the ^st text of the Johannine passage, and 
that the glosses in to Lk 6^ (the story of a 

man working on the Sabbath) — are taken direct 
from our Gospel of Peter, hence their anti- Jewish 
tone. Certainly the style of Jn 7^-8^' is far more 
closely akin to that of the Gospel of Peter than to 
any other extant writing. 

Whether this be so or not, the moat interesting 
fact about the Gospel of Peter, as about the * Logia 
of Jesus,’ is undouDtedly the proof it gives that the 
so-called peculiar language and attitude of the 
Fourtli Gospel were not so peculiar as is commonly 
believed. The author of the Gospel of Peter, 
writing in Syria during the first decMc of the 2nd 
cent. Kvfuair/i ss • the Lord’s day * twice in the 
Gospel of Peter [cf. Rev forbids a 1st cent, 
date), did not scruple to correct all four Gosjiels, 
and, while making no nse of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, is constantly found employing 
terras far more akin to the Fourth Gospel than to 
any of the others, though he treats Mark always 
as his principal authority. He wrote, therefore, 
when the Gospel tradition was still fluid and the 
Canon by no means fixed, but already the special 
attitude and tone associated with oar Fourth 
Gospel were well known and popular among his 
hearera When Harnack Bupixyses that Justin 
used the Gospel of Peter under the name ’Memoirs 
of Peter,* he is stating a view which cannot, in the 
present state of our knowledge, be disproved. 

Two other writings ascril^d to Peter must be 
carefully distinguished from this * Gospel.’ Neither 
is strictly a Gospel at all, though the first did place 
words in the mouth of the Muster Himself. This 
is the ’Preaching of Peter,’ quoted by Clement 
(Strom, 1. xxlx., 11. xv., YL v. vi. viii.) and Origen 
(de Prine, Prmf. viii., and m Joh, xiii. 17, as cited 
^ the Gnostic Heracleon), and condemned by 
Eusebins (ill. iiL 2 and xxv. 6) and Nicephoms 
(HE ii. 46). Other quotations, as in Greg. Naz., 
Orat, i., are uncertain. This was the work of 
a cultured Gentile Christian of Alexandria, who 
wrote before Jnstin or Aristides composed their 
Apologies (A.D. 140-160). The attitude towards 
miraoles is Alexandrian ; that towards the Jews 
and the Scriptures, which include no NT, is akin 
to the Ep. of Bamabasi that towards ’faith* is 
Johannine, not Pauline. The book is thns a near 
contemporary of the Gospel of Peter, hut it has no 
direct connexion with it. Here, as in the Gospel 
of Peter, the Apostle is made to speak in his own 
person. Von DobschUts thinks it was written for 
mission preaching, as a supplement to Mark’s 
Gospd, by one who did not know Mk 
and saw the need of completing it by oanying on 
the Memoirs of Peter, which Mark had been privi- 
lege to tianscribe. 

The Judidum Petri or Duo Vice (described by 
Rufinns, Symbol, Apost, i. 36-88, and identified 
by Hil^nfeld with the ecolesiastical ’ Canons of 
the Apostles* [8rd cent.] and by Hamaok with the 
Didaeko [2nd cent.]) cannot be described from the 


existing evidence, bat it hes no claim to be called 
a’Goimel.’ 

(e) The Sayings and Words of Jtsus (AAyui 
’IqvoO of Oxyrhynchns [1897] ; Arfyo* ’IiforoC of Oxy- 
rhynchus [1003]); The New Fragment of a Gospel 
<1903) ; and The Fayum Gospel Fragment (1886). — 
The first three were discovered and published by 
Grenfell and Hunt, from tom fragments of papy- 
rus in the rubbish-heaps outside the city of Oxy- 
rhynohns ; the last from a MS in Archdnke Rainer’s 
collection at Vienna, first discovered and translated 
by Bickell (ZKTh, 1885). 

The first has eight sayings, called by the dis- 
coverers ’Logia.’ They have, on the whole, a 
mystic, asoetio tone, especially the famous 5th 
saying : * Lift the stone, and there thou shalt find 
me— meave the wood, and there am I.’ Logion 3 
has a very Johannine sound : ’ 1 stood in the midst 
of the world, and in the flesh was seen of men, . . 
Harnack ascribed these sayings to the Gospel of 
the Egyptians. Taylor, perhaps more plausibly, 
suggests a connexion with the Gospel of Thomss 
in its original Gnostic form ; whion is the more 
probable, since the new Fragment of 42 broken 
lines, found in 1908, has an introduction, describ- 
ing its contents as ’ The (Marvellous) Words {\byoi) 
which the Living Lord spake to . . . and to 
Thomas.’ 

The problem is further complicated by the fact 
that the first of these ‘Words* (1903) aiqiears to 
come direct from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews ; and a fragment of a Gospel found near 
by contains a passage, ’ When wilt thou manifest 
tl^self to us? * (of. Jn 14^*), followed by the answer, 
’ When ye shall be strippM and not be ashamed ’ 
— an idea dependent on Gn 2^'^, and akin to, if 
not taken from, that in the Gospel of the Egyptians 
(sec below), with which also the dialogue form here 
and in no. 5 of the Logoi of 1903 and ui a new frag- 
ment of a conversation on purity between Jesus 
and a Pharisee (found in December 1906) corre- 
sponds. These and other indications, which give 
a Johannine colouring to several of the sayings, 
even in the verbal sense, seem to TOint strongly to 
the conclusion that the Logoi of 1903, and probably 
also the Logia of 1897, in spite of tlie * Hebraic 
rhythm and sound,’ which many have noted, belong 
to an anti-Jewish and ultra-spiritual Gospel or 
Gospels, related both to the original form of the 
Gospel of Thomas and to the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians, the latter of which borrowed some of ita 
material from the earlier * Gospel according to the 
Hebrews.* This was already the view of Jewish 
critics (e,g. Joseph Jacobs) in 1897, and the evi- 
dence is greatly strengthened by the new finda 
All are agreed in placing these collections in the 
2nd cent., and it is quite probable that some of the 
remarkable ’Words of Jesus’ therom oontained 
m^ be genuine sayings of tbo Master. 

The Fayum fragment contains a much mutilated 
version of Mt 2e»», Mk 14« Lk 22^, Jn 18*«- 16«. 
The whole is well restored by Zahn, who thinks it 
a scrap of a homily on Lk 22**. New words are 
Introduced for 'cock* and ’crow.* Others ascribe 
it, with less reason, to the Gospel of the Egyptians. 
It may be dated with confidence before a.d. 230. 

(B) Transition OospsLS.'^a) The Gond or 
the Egyptians (Clem. Strom, in. vi. 45, ix. 63, 
xiii. 91, 98, xv. 97 ; Origen, in Lue, L 1 ; Htppol. 
Philos, v. 7; Epmh. Hesr, Ixii. 2; Or, Sib, li. 1, 
63 ; II Clement [Soter, a.d. 140], xii. 2, 6, perhaps 
also iii. 2, iv. 2, 5, v. 2, 4, vi 1, ^ viii. 5, ix. 11, 
xi 7 : cf. Oxyrhynchns Log. 5 [1807] ; New Gospel 
Fragment [1003]).— Despite confident assertions to 
the contrary, the state of our knowledge at present 
hardly justifieB a decided conclusion conoemmg this 
mysterious writing. The history of its oritioism is 
a study of the emj^osrment of the dangerous ’ argu* 
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mmit from lOoBot.’ It io r^gsrdod hw Orlgmi m 
the first of the heretics] Gos^s» eoa is treated 
by Clement apart from other Apoeryphal Gosnels< 
thoogh it is tme that he adds * I sappose* 

This does not imply serions doaht Hippolytiis 
■ays that it was niwid hv the Nsamenes to support 
their speonlations on the transmigration of sonls. 
Epiphanins had only heard that it snppcnted 
Sahwlian emmeons notions eoneeming the essen* 
tial nnity of the IVinity. Clement Ibnnd that 
Casdan’s Enoimtite and aaoetio followem miainter* 
preted it to support their extreme Tiews on the sin* 
ralnesB of marriage. Lightfoot (ApaaMie Fathera^ 
London, 1890, L iL 288) and most other modem 
oritloB have oonelnded that Soter of Rome (A.D. 140) 
had this Gospel before him in writing our II Clement, 
and quoted largelvfromit* Wohave seen that the 
diseovories of 1008 and 1008 point strongly to a 
relationship between this Gospel and the Logoi of 
Ozyrhynchns. Clement’s quotations imply that the 
Goi^ Was largely eomposM of dhdogues, in which 
Salome took a large ; and Celsus (before A.1I. 

180). in jeering at Christian divisions, remarked 
on the existence of a sent which gave high honour 
to this otherwise secondary figure. Hamaok 
seeks to prove it the earliest of all the Gospels. 
His ohief argument lies in the name sard radt 
Aiyvrriouf , wmeh he regards as qrnonymous ori^* 
allv with * the Gkispel of Esypt,’ only later super- 
seded bv the importation of tlm foreign Gospels of 
Mark, Matthew, and Luke. The other proof be 
finds in its use at Rome in A.D. 140. But it is not 
probable that the Alexandrian Fathers, who alone 
quote it, reckoned themselves as Egyptians at all ; 
and thisGraekGospel was as foreign to the 'people 
of the land ’ as any of the others. Moreover, it is 
not certain that Lightfoot and others are right. It 
is quite possible that we may have to aooeptlieseh’s 
view that Soter quote^ as a rule, only the sources 
on which the Gosiiel of the Egyptianii was based, 
which existed in the form either of oral tradition 
or of a written collection like the Egyptian ' Logia ’ 
to which we have referred. The stumUing-blook 
to Haroack’s view lies in the internal evidence of 
the fragments themselves. They bear no resem- 
blance to the naive tales and clear-cut sayings of 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, bnt^ on the contrary, 
have all the appearance of being the product of 
long reflexion upon the inner meaning of the 
Saviour’s teaching, as read in the light of current 
Alexandrian speculation, revealing the unsubstan- 
tial nature of present differences and distinctions, 
which are to vanish in the larmr world to come. 
It is incipient Gnosticism ; and, if contemporary 
with any of the four Gospels, it is only with the 
Fourth. But, by the common consent of critics, 
it must have been written before A.D. 120. 

(t) Goapal aLceording to tha ApoaUaa ('/unfa 
iftposf cdot ’), of tha XIV (Origen, in Lne, L 1 ; 

Theopbylact., Prooem. in Luc , ; Jerome, adv, 
Psfoo. hi. 2 ; Epiph. ffear, xxix.f. ; cf. Zahn, Geaeh. 
NT Kan, ii. 725). — ^It is only recently that portions 
of this Ebionite work, condemned by Origen and 
Jerome, have been recognized in the fragments of 
a Greek Gospel, confused by Epiphanins with the 
Aramaic Gospel of the Hebrews. The Venerable 
Bede (on Lk 1^) and Fabricius (1710), 1000 years 
after, had differentiated the two; but modem 
critioiam seemed at first inclined to injure itself 
Identifying and confusing them as Jerome once 
did. Nicholson, Hamack, and Zahn have all aided 
in averting this disaster. The Gospel known to 
Epiphanins was a Greek 'tendency writing,’ put 
in we month of Matthew and the Apostles, and 
intended as a Gospel for the Judaizing Christians, 
who aimed at winning converts among the Gen- 
tiles. This party was nearly related to the ancient 
Essenes (g.v.), and the GospU before us gives usan 


idea of the Christ as Easenes would have pietniod 
Him. He denounces aaerifioe and the eating of 



the Spirit at His wntlsm, and tales of His early 
life and miraoulons birth are passed over in sUeuoe. 
The Gospel uses all the Synoptics, especially Lk., 
and possibly also borrows words (s.y. ’Tiberias’) 
from St. John, who Mpean at the head of the 
Twelve. It dates, probably, before A.D. 180, and 
uses some old traditions s it is the * worst kind of 
Gospel hannoi^,’ and has no relation with the 
€k>spel of the Hebrews, which is unknown to the 
author. 

(Cl SUPPLEMMSTARr OR HAQQADtO OOSPELS 
(condemned as a whole by Euseb. in. xxv., and 
Dacrai. Oalaaii ; also by Pope Leo xiu. in 1884).— 
These fall into two cycles : G) thoae dealing with 
the Infancy ; and (8) those dealing with theTrial, 
Death, and Besurrection of Christ. 

None of these Gospels exists in its oririnal form, 
but only in orthodox reoenriona of late date. 
Though most are of heretical origin or contain her- 
etioal tendencies and sources, they are not written 
to compete with orthodox GMpels, but to satisfy 
curiosity, where these are silent. They are not 
intended, therefore, primarily to misleaa opinion, 
and are not rightly to be classed with the heretical 
Ckwpels, whose aim was to modify history in the 
interests of a theory. These Gospels, in various 
versions, are so much the best known that they 
have often been taken as the type of Apocryphiu 
Gospels in general, and what applies to tiiem only, 
or mostly, has been indiscriminately applied to the 
whole class. Eusebius (ill. xxv. 7) sTOlce of them 
as * altogether absurd and impious ’ (iSt ixen wAmg 
jcol 8twvc/$^) ; and his verdict has been re-echoed 
through the centuries down to our own times, and 
reappears in a violent attack by Bishop Ellicott 
{Cambridga Eaaaya, 1866, p. 168) and many other 
orthodox divines, whose words apply well to such 
as the Gospel of Thomas, but are apt to be very 
misleading when used of the whole series of Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels. 

(1) iNrAMcr CVCLB.— The numerous versions of 
Infancy Gospels fall into two groups, which spring 
from two distinct sources — the first orthodox, the 
second Gnostic — while the two have been combined 
to produce a third. 

(a) Tha Pfvtavaf^alium of Jamaa^ now extant 
in Greek and Syriac, has passed through many 
changes. The name is of the 16th cent. (M. K. 
James), but the original form of the work (chs. 1-17 
ss«Book of James^ [Origen, m Matt, x. 17]) was 
probably known to Clement of Alexandria and 
almost certainly to Justin (Tischendorf, Zahn, 
Hamaok)— 4.S. it waa written before A.D. 140 by 
a Jew not of Palestine. To this was added the 
Gnostic Apoeryphum Joaaphi (chs. 18-21), in which 
Joseph is the speaker. It was probably composed 
in A.D. 250 (Lipsius). A further addition was the 
Apocryphum Zachariaa (chs. 22-26) in A.D. 200-810. 
In A.D. 876 the whole book was probably known to 
Epiphanins (iTisr. Ixxix. 5, Ixxviii. 7), and perhaps 
also to Gregory of Nyssa. The so-called Latm 
Qoapal of paeudO‘Matthew{\Al) is merely an ortho- 
dox edition of the ' Book of James,’ which took its 
place in the West, probably about A.D. 450. The 
da NatMtaia MarUe is descended from this Latin 
Gospel s on this, too, the 'Golden Legend’ of the 
13th cent, is based, and a later recension of it, wi^ 
many additions and Gnostic touches, appears in 
the Arabic Hiatoru of Joaeph the Caapantart a 
translation of a 4th cent. Coptic original ; whUe 
another version of this legend, transformed by the 
new doctrine of the efficacy of prayers to Mary and 
teaching of the Assumption and Exaltation, 
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tin tb« IVofifiliif Mwnm. a Sjrlae OnosUo 
work of 880-800, loeait bj a CaUiolie Chriotian in 
41C^ ostaai alto in Or^, Li^ijbin, Arakie, Kthi* 
opip, and Sahidio — * iha firm foundatirai* aa 
Ewald oallB it» * of all tha mihappar adoration of 
Maip.* 

(0) flu Chnel qf Tkamat (Origan, ia Imc. i. 1 $ 
Enaeb. iii. 8(Q.— {Cdteeh. nr. 86 [A.D. 880- 
8801) oondemnad Gbia Goapel aa haratioali he 
rackoned it Maaiehiaan. Hippolytna givea miota- 
tiona from it, not in onr varaion. The oatuogue 
of Nioephoma (A.D. 580) ahowa that It waa a lonjg 

6 100 of 1800 atichcd, which proraa that onr test la 
t 'a meagre abatraot of the original* (Lipaina, 
art. * Gob]^ Apocryphal,* in DCB iL [1880] 704). 
from which Hippohrtua quoted and which Cyru 
denonnoed. Thia (3oapel waa prohably cnmpoaed 
in 18(m80, though it uiwd aome old traditiona, one 
of which appeara in Jnatin (2>ia/. 88), while another 
ia referred to in Iren. (€uh, Hmr, L xx. 1, xvL 8 
rA.D. 100] ). The original waa out down and altered 
by Gatholioa in order to *enliat the miraeuloua 
BtorieB of the Childhood on the Catholic aide’ 
(Lipaiua, p. 705) ; but very much remaina to teatify 
to ita oxwnal charaeter. The story deals with tlie 
Life of Cnriat only until He reaches the age of 12, 
and thus never runs parallel with the canonical 
narratives. The object is to show that Jeaua was 
and knew Himself to be the l^ogoa from Hia birth 
(in the dmndent Arabic Gotptl ^ the Infancy we 
find the Habe declaring thia in His cimcfle ; prob- 
ably this comes from the original Gnostic Gospel of 
TAofiuu). Hence tlie need for miracles to show 
His power, hence the invention of such wonderful 
displays of sheer wilfnluess as characterise the 
Child here and make His story so r^llent to all 
reverent minds. Our Gotpd of Themas^ a 4th 
cent, version, is extant in two Greek editions, and 
also in Latin and Syriac. The Goqpet ofpteudo^ 
Matthew fcha 18-ena) is based upon it, and of this 
the Arabic Goqpef of the Irfaney, full of bisarre 
extravagances, is merely an expanded version of 
the 6th century. 

(2) Passion and Resurrection cycle.— 'T he 
second cycle of tliese Supplementary Gospels circles 
round the crisis of Christ’s departure from the 
world. Like the first, they have no historical 
value, and exist in many versions, in a much 
altered and very late form. The Evanyelium 
Nicodemi (the 13th cent, title of a Latin version 
of the Greek *TroAtvi)MaTa roO jcv/dov *lirv«0 
XpiVToO iwl TLwtIw IliXdrov vpax^fvra), like the 
Infancy Gospels, became very popular. Like the 
*Book of James,’ it is a composite work. All 
known texts go back to A.D. 426. The original 
was possibly a Christian reply to the forged 
Oeata PiAm, invented to slander the Christians 
^ the Emperor Maximin Dasa (A.D. 811-317). 
The idea was based on the Roman custom of 
drawing up official reports, and the first hint of 
the exStenoe of such a record of Christ’s trial 
wpears in Justin {Apol. l. xxxv., xxxviii. ; ef. 
Tertull. Apol, v., xxi.). It was natural that an 
account purporting to fill this place should be 
drawn up, and the book in question appears first 
in Eplpn. Rost, 1, 1. The author was a Jewish 
Chrisuan who knew some Hebrew ; to his work 
was attached a Gnostic aooount of the Deeoenaua 
ad i^croa, added by the editor of a«d. 426 from 
an older collection ascribed to Leucius Charinus 
n 3B Lucian of Antioch) ; also a forged letter of 
Pilate to the Emperor Claudius— proliably of early 
date. The Coptic version dates from 361-863, and 
uses Euselduii. It exists also in Latin, Greek, and 
Armenian ; and many other additions to this col- 
leotion appeared in the Middle Ages— for instance, 
the Mora and Ep. Morodia\amo R. Hofmann, 
in PJSE’L 668-660). 


(D) Lost ajtd Hostile Gormm— Them aie 
*tendeney wridim* of little historioal value. 

(a) GeSpA of rhGip (Epiph. Baar, xxvi. 18), re- 
fen^ to mcidentslly in Ptsm Sophia ( A.D. 160-^), 
and used later by the ManiehsMUis (mentioned in 
LMntinsof Bysantium [600-540]; ef, also F. W. K. 
Mttller, ABAfVt 1804, Anhang, p. 106).— It was the 
work of Egyptian Gnostics during the latter half 
of the 2nd century. 


Zahn identifies these wiUi the wapahSatit quoted 
by Clem. Alex. (Strom, vii. ; ef. 11. ix., IIL iv.L 
and containing an identification of Matthias with 
SkmlueuB (Strom. IV. vi. 36), who as head^vubliean 
ia set up to counteract the authority of Matthew, 
his subordinate ! Harnack doubts this ingenious 
theory. 

(e) Goapel q^Barifidsi (Origen, inLnc. i.; Jerome, 
oatt.) was perhaps a Gospel-harmony 


(composed in Eg]||^t ^^0^140). 


Pibbem. in Ma 

in Docetie spirit ( , _ 

(d) Goapel of Valeniinua (Tertull. da PreeaeripU 
xlix.), possibly identical with EvangAiwn Varitaiia 
(Iren. adv. Hwr. ill. xi.), was probably a treatise 
on the Gospels written in A.D. 140. 

(e) Goapel of Apellea (Epiph. Rmr. xliv. 2) con- 
tained Reseh^ Legion (cf. 1 Th 6*><*)* Apelles 
was a friend of Marcion (140-160). 

(f ) Goapel of Evct or *of Perfection* (rvXfu6vtiw) 
(Epiph. Jumr. xxvi. 2; Philaster, Rmr. zxxiii.), 
an Ophite, Gnostic, and pantheist Gospel. The 
scene here, as elsewhere in class D, is laid ’after 
the Resurrection.’ Eve is described as seduced by 
Satan, the father of Cain. 

(p) Goapel of Jndaa laeariot (Iren. oefv. Hear, h 
xxxi.).— The betrayal is treated as a meritorious 
action, delivering man from the power of the 
Ihsmiurge (Epiph. Hdtr, xxviii. 1). Judas Is thus 
the ’perfect Gnostic* I 

(h) Goapel qf Cerinthua (Epiph. Hear. li. 7). 

(i) Gospel of Thaddeeua (condemned with others 
in Deeret. Gs/orit).— Thaddisns is perhaps regarded 
aa one of the 70 disciples, who went to Edessa. 

(j) Goapel of Bartholomew (Jerome, Prooem. in 
Matt . ; veeret. Gelotaii). 

(k) Goapel ef Andrew (Deeret. Gelaaii), perrhaps 
identical with the Gnostic Ueptedoi' hpSplovf attacked 
by Augustine (de Adv. Leg. at Freph. xx.). 

(/) Augustine (ifeilcfv. Leg.et Fr^h. ti. 14)^ote 
an nnknovm Marcionite Gospel as making Christ 
say to the Jews : ’ Ye have sent away the living 
who is before you, and ye prate (fabulamini) about 
the dead 1’ 

(m) Besides these we possess a Muhammadan 
Goapel of Bamabaa^ heLeed on a Gnostic Docetie 
Gospel (condemned in Deeret. Gelaaii)^ now extant 
In an Italian MS at Vienna. A Spanish version 
once existed, but is now lost. This book is men- 
tioned by Toland (Nouearenua^ London, 1716) ; it 
was found by Cramer, and purchased by Prince 
Eugene of Savoy. The stories of an Arabic original 
are probably mythical. A wide spirit of tolerance 
and oharity pervades this astonishing production 
of a Christian mystic who became a Muslim. It 
probably dates mm 1800- 185U. The death of 
Judas Iscariot, substituted for Christ on the 
cross, is described here in detail, and is probably 
a feature of the original Gnostic GoapA of Bar- 
nahaa. 

LiTSBXTcaa^nly a 101100(10 (^tho^moit lmp<nr|^t works 

m’iiStaCwwiim ; B. Prooschan^ 

^n(a«ffOfiMna.Oissssn,lMl; T. Zsha. OsfiA. dw NT Nanm, 
I., U., Lsipsig. 188 S-C 2 : A. Hsmack, Gueh. d. aitehr^ 
jku.. Ao. ifiBw ; W, Wright. Contfib. to Apoer. LiLe/yT. 
Osmbridgs, 1866; Forbes RobliisM ‘OopUe Apoor. (jMipolf , 
in TSte. IL (Osmbridgs, ISM); J. Orr, Apoor. PT (Tsmpls 
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Ubmj, IQOOV-brlef and popular; G. Salaon, BitL /nlmd. 
to SMy NT*, Dublio/lS^ Leot. xL ; B. P. WMleott. 
InfroeL to .Shidy of ik$ QotpolM, Londoa, 1881. ApMmUoM ; 
B. Pick. lAfo qr J*ou$ aeoortUna to itoCra-eanontoal Sounot, 
New York. 1887 ; Anto<Nloen« Librory. osp. aupi^ roL. IBdin< 
burgh, 1800: urtt. on 'Apoomhnl Ooipoli,' In HDB, voL r, 
(r*G. Taiinr), DOO ^ ffA Piii£»X SA-u 

££2:S 

Bflnrda^ngM^ (-TV v. 8X do. 1888. (Hondinnnn loviowa 
nil prerlouB writing! on tho iubJeoL) 

II. Spxcml.— O n Qo^^rdlngtotho Hebrew!: J.Nichol- 

BJSa 

Hjuriauuia, u alipva.-On 0^ at pmw: J. A. Robii^ 
15 * 7 1 **• i. Si^ftnuUunU MtUaiaik, 

ed. London. 1888— bnllinnt but blneed.— On Lwin leeou : B. P. 
GronfeU nnd A. S. Hunt (1887. 1802) ; ^VoStlnd^. 
Snndap, Tuo Uoturu, Oxford, 1887; Grontoll nnd Hunt. 

P**p®* riwent .* R. BlckeU. In ZKT 
iU. ri886] 406 (of. T. Zahn, (JotohTaot NT KanonM, 11. 182, nnd 
A. Hnri^, In 3*(^ r. 4).-On Loat nnd HoatUe Ooapela: S. 
Bnriug GouU. TAa iMt and HoHik Ootpolt, London, 1874— 
auggeative nnd interaatiiw, though out of dnte.— On Ooeuel of 

U808]441, tr. by L. Bngg, Oxford. 1807. 

______ . If - St. Alban Wells. 

GOSSIP.— Tho word in ita original use indicated 
a poison who had become rolat^ {aib) to another 
through a common relation in the service of God, 
as a sponsor, who answers for a child in baptism. 
It then broadened out to embrace those who were 
related to one another through common interests 
of some sort. It was next applied to the talk of 
those who were thus related, and tiiially to the 
speech of friends, neighbours, and acquaintances 
aoout persons and matters wliich were of common 


dramas as esoitiiiB and absorbing as those that 
take place on the umer and wito stsm of the 
world’s life. Sooial Urn has been called * Uie drama 
of mankind ' ; and men and women find jdeasure, 
relaxation, and perpetual interest in it. The girls 
of Newnham College, Cambridge, in their debiSing 
society onoe disenssed the question * Is life wotS 
living without gossip?’ ana unanimously deoi^ 
that it was not Miss Gladstone, Principal of 
North Hall, defended the vote. It is to be noted 
that gossip is most active in small oommuniticA 
In the village or parish the interests are fewer and 
more personal, and the sense of kinship is more 
acute than in larger communities. Where every 
one knows his neighbour, gossip is rife. It is 
regarded as a practice to which women are speei- 
ally prone. It is possible that the more restricted 
life which most women live, as oompered with 
men, has led them to indul|^ in this sooial ac- 
tivity. In the same circumstances, as may be 
seen in individual instances, men would indulge in 
it as largely as women. In proportion as women 
enter into the larger life and interests of the world, 
their tendency to gossip deelmes. The massing of 
men and women in cities under the influences 
which have produced our modem civilisation has 
weakened the sense of kinship, increased the fgel- 
ing of individualism, and midtiplied the larger 
interests of life. Gossip has, therefore, in some 
measure declined, but the instinct continues to 
exist, and satisfies itself with the personalities of the 
cheap or * ratter ’ press, journals which report the 
sayings and doings of famous or infamous people, 
the details of divorce cases, and the articles which 
the ’lounger at the Clubs’ can supply. Finer 





nUi tlittt ymwwL i Ni t wem tHwmm and iuitioiM» and 
uoMUMd the MUM of kinihip aad brotherhood in 

A.% i • ■* 


othen’ <Ph 2*) te a moept which encooFages the 
■pirit oat of which the tendency to goeiip comce. 
We mnct not forget the debt which literature 
owee to this aocifl intereet. In the eceaye of 
the SpBctaior, TaiUr^ and the like, the eocial 
crlticmn of the time ie thrown into each Tivid 
forme that the age liree before the reader in a 
mote realietio and tmthfnl way than any didactic 
hietory could produce. 

Ooeeip reeemhlee all the univereal actiyitiee of 
humanity. It ie like the power of thought or 
imagination. It ie one manifeetation of the 
power of epeeeh. It may he need for good or for 
evil, for genial and kindly ende or for thoee that 
poiaDn and embitter and aegrade. To eradicate it 
la impoeeible ao long aa man remaina a aoeial 
animal. To nae it rightly ahonld be the aim of 
erery one. * If any atumbleth not in word, the 
aame ia a perfect man ’ (Ja 8*). 

LnnauTUEB.--A. K. H. Beyd. Auhamm MMUwm, Leadea, 
U«. p. 280; M. D. Babcoclu nMi 0 *a/ 0 r 
New Tork» 1001 ; M. G. CoAlIn, Oonemilten, Loiid^,10» : 


A. C. Benion, dlonp ths Boad, do. 1918. p. 200: 8L Jmmtif 
JfeparifM, April 1801 : Fra$tr§ MmgmMint, im ; irew EttoUmd 
JfagaiOM. eol. vl. ; dpia t a t er, 8e^ ISM; THm Mmitk, eoL o. 

p. S35. John Keid. 

GOTRA.— There exiata aa yet no competent 
hiatory of the Indian pofroe. ’ If, however, we take 
aa our atarting-point the BrUhmanical legend and 
theory regarding them, and compare therewith the 
refereneea made to them, incidmtally and apart 
from the influence of theory, in Indian literature, 
we may perhana find ouroelvea able to form aome 
approximate idea of the aingnlar nature of theae 
family communitiea, which, together with caate 
(g.e.), are of the utmoat aignificance for the atmc- 
tnre of Indian aociety. Nor can we in thia invea-' 
tigation rely aolely upon the Sanekrit literature ; 
we muat alao take into account the Pali Canon of 
the Buddhiata, and the hooka of the Jaina. If we 
then compare with the reaulta thua obtained the 
data fumiahed by the ethnological materiala found 
In modem Anglo-Indian literature, we may venture 
to draw from theae varioua aouroea aome conduaiona 
regarding the origin and character of the goirtu in 
ancient times. 

8. Brflhmanical legend and theory.— The Brah- 
mans all pride themselves on their Divine origin.* 
Legend* relates that once, when Brahma was per- 
forming a aacrifice, there came forth from it the 
aeven nfw— Bhrigu.' Ahgiras, Marlchi, Atri, Pulaha, 
Pulastya, and Vwditha. The Brahmanical septa 
were ukewiae supposM to derive their origin from 
seven though not exactly the seven just 

named, of whom the fifth, Pulaha, brought forth 
demons (mAkfajo#), and the sixth, Pulastya, devils 


founders of families,* their place ia taken ia the 
Brahmanical theory by other three anceatora, 
Bhrigu being anperaeoed ^ Jamadagai, and 
^guaa by Gautama and Bharadvija. In the 
Saiapaiha BrdAmapa,* accordingly, the seven fifii 
enumerated aa anceatora are : Gautama, Bharim- 
Vfija, Viivhmitra, Jamadag^ Vaaiatha, Kai^apa, 
and AtrL To theae tradiuon adds aa eighth, 
Agaatya ; and thus the Br&hmaaical clans (gofrmr) 
are in reality traced to eight anceetora. Theae 
rank as ydnAdria# — the founders of the numerous 
Brahmanical families, and their deaoenduita are 
the various pofro#.* 


Ths nnmbsr of temUlM dmondsd from tho oMit 
b br from oodbUdI In ths Bribninalosl trsditliMi. 


poCrialEMni 

Aooonllag 


to AbsBynns^ ths total ta torty-nlno. Bsvni of thsM (Vatias. 
AritlMCM, BidBB. Yssk^ and othon, fiyaltaa Mitnyoa. 
Bunakaa) traoa thair ori^ to Jamadi^; ton (Oobunas, 

Kau Bauftgii-daUirto) to BharadTlda two (Atria, Gavifthiniai 
to Atri, twdvo ( Ohik i t oa, and othaia, Bmamata-Klnmhlyinaa, 
Bhananja/as, AJas, Bohipaa, Aftalnvik PAraea-VbfdhApayaato, 




litm; touri 






to Katrana ; ioar(yaSlvPiaB, Upamaajoa, PariiaraB.kaodi9ssi 
toVafbtC; and, anally, a torfy-ntnth. ths Aiaatis, to Asad^ 
In a pamaes quotad hy B&dhakAnta* tho nombar to gmi aa 
twanty-fonr, vb. tha Sftedllya, KUyapa, Y>^toya. Savaraaka, 
Bhandvija, Ctamtama, aattktima, Kalki^ AgSTva^ya, KrinA- 
troya, Vaalftha. VtorAmltnirKullka, XaiduS, OhritakimSE. 
Mandgalya. AlasoyAna, Partiara, SattpSyana, Atri, VAniki, 
Bohita, vaiyAghinpadya, and Jimadagnya pafran 
la a|MMmeoolth^eiadSpttd,atooqttotMlbyBAdknldUito, 
wo CndthaiiamM of thlrto-iwo potwJfedrtot, eorroa pon d lig 
la part with tha ahova, but it atatoa that tha oomplata niimhar 
of ooCtm to forty. 


TO fls tho niimbor of foCrot at alghtoan. aa to dona by a 
modam Hindu wrltor,8 eaanot ho oonaUlarad na othor than a 
hypothaato baaad npon Brthmaninal Uganda. Ohantaal Baou 
tha writer la quaatlon, holda that tha original algfat famlltoa bi 


potfwtotodaa wora anpplamontod ihy ton snoro, and that tha 
latter oonalatad of Mhmana who had for a tlma followod 
tha voaadon of Kfatrlyaa, and had baoama BrAhmana again, 
ragaidiag thamaalTaa aa daaoandad althar from Bhrigu or from 
Angiraa. Tbay raakaa XoralaJUilrga?aa or Kovala-AAgiiamB 
(JMiaate>i*aaparato,* *toolatad’X sod may latormarry vdih any 
otbar family. Thair namaanra : Vltahnm, Mltiayu, eunnka, 
Vapa, Bathitaia, lindgala, Ylf^rriddha, Bariton^vSi and 
BsAkfltl ^ 

Closely oonneeted with the gotra is the fwoeom, 
La. the invoeation of Agni by the name of the pf*- 
anoestora of a Brfthman who oonaecratea the sacri- 
ficial fire. The officiating priest whose duty it waa 
to mil upon Agni Havyavihana, tho deity who 
carries the lihationa to heaven, pronounoM the 
names of the fipt-ancestors (dfya^) peculiar to his 
gotra^ bi order to show that he, aa the offspring of 
worthy forbears, oonld fitly and worthily perform 
the aamd action. It waa a law that the number 
of the dryeya# or ^raiNmi-nfur, whose names were 
thus pronounoed, might be one, two, three, or five, 
bnt no other.* Thus, a.g. , of the gotrag specified aa 
descendants of Jamadagni in the above list from 

I or. Ladwig, JH$ JTwiIrsliftonrtiir, p. 111. 




as Bhrigu and Angiraa, owing to their mythical 
character, oonld not properly be represented aa 
libs Indian Isstopgi u phsts ssplsln poira ns synonymous 
with: Mmtotf (‘linssgo Ob Jtmtma Cmos'k AmIs rtemllvn. 
sAAgoMi rdosomtOb emiaya ( 
ansasdpaf'llnosgs'bnMmhia “ 

2.7. U Thomsnnli " 

Tolopsd from thst of 


nos^b <*lnmllyn, 
■iiy*X soMi ('nosOb 
mpring *)(Ainnnko4s. 
bas nppsrontly bson do- 
Tolopodfrom thstof ^temlXy,* 'IsmilynsaM.' In Iho Htgrods. 
prirtTmsnns simply •oow^Ull,; ‘ stalL* l>a9iiri (nr. 1. 
nsiiriho word in s gnininntfasl ssnas, with which Hio prossot 
nrtfolo hss nothing to do. its sim bolng to dssl with polrs In Hi 
poroly soolologlml aipaot. iiS. ns Munllv* or ^rnen.* On tho 
m«nning^w& tho Vodio smm of 
*oow-stall,’of. O. flsrimr, Bindu Ltmd, Onknttn, 1908, p 40t. 


London, 1880. p. 880B. 

• Smbda Mpadr ymot aa *OoArn.* 

• Obontonl nno, ITtoMnoiipiM qf Freoaru end Mrs, p. IIL 
7Aooonling to tho Ctofr op ruwmmirpayo (In Annntodovn, 

AnltoMriBAaiMtifMa, Bombiy. 1881X tho aonsn-Bhrigus oom- 
thoioUowing tin tsmilloa: Vatons, Arytifecns. YAskas. 
nigyas, nnd Bunnkns, whilo thsKovnin-AAgiiMss ms 
numbor, ris. Hsritss, Xutoss, Itogvns, 
sndMndgntos. . 
mn toAto. fir. 


OArgynNi 


not ol Ihrsoj but of rik nnomta ; 




must, sooording to 
ni, utter tho namss 
thocasaolthoso- 
ottha wifa of a ehildlim 
wCU 
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uanaSrauta SHtra,^ the Vatsaa invoked | 

Agni u Bnftrgava, Chyftvana, Apnav&na, Anrva, 
and .Iftmadagna; the Ar^ti^naii, aa Bhftrffava, 
Chy&vaua, Apuavfina, Ar9tA^na« and AnApa,^ and 
■o forth. 

The K^atriyaM and the Vaiayae, according to the 
Brfthmanical theory, were required to pronouncd 
the pravara of their purohita (domestic chaplain). 
Similarly, if sacrifice was offered by a king, the 
officiant named not the king's ancestors, but those 
of hiH purohita ; though the king's rdjdr^ forbears 
might also be named.* According to other soarces, 
liowever, the pr€ivara was firmly established among 
both theK^triyasand the VaUyas — M&nava, Aila, 
and Paurftravasa being named as the drfeyos of the 
former, while Agni was invoked by the latter as 
Bliftlandana, VAtsapii, andM&hklla.^ 

To the above-mentioned pnwetra lists are an- 
nexed specific discussions regarding the ffoireu 
between which intermarriage was permitted or for- 
bidden. In general, persons belonging to the same 
gotra, or having tlie same pravara^ are not allowed 
to marry one another. The recognized rule is that 
individuals are regarded as M^otra, i.e. belonging 
to the same^efra, if they have in common even one 
of tlie invoked in tne nravam.* 


i ftsia 1 

A KsAyapA, for iaetsnoe, musC not mar^ tho daufhtor of 
another Ka^yapa; but he Is likowlee prohilnted from marrying 
the daughter of a Bap^lla, as the proeora group of the KMya- 
vfM (RiJyapa, XvataSra, and Aslta) and that of the SaQi^ilae 
(Sfco^llSi Anita, and Dalrala)oonta!n a common anoestor, Asita. 
The of the Bhrigue and tho Afiglrae are in part exempt 
from this nge. Thin, of tho seven gotroM tracing tnoir descent 
to Bhrlgn, the Byaitas, Alltrayua, and Sunakaa may intermarry ; 
and, similarly, the PpfadaAvae, Mudgalas, Vlfgnvfiddhae, Kao- 
vas, Agastyas, Haiitas, SaAkfitis, lUpie, and Yaskaa may aU 
mury with one anotheri as also with the J&madsgnyaa, etc.* 

a. The data regarding the rotras in ancient 
India.— It is hardly pqssiDle to decide how far the 
legendaiy and theorizing traditions of the Br&li- 
mans, and more especially the pravara lists, (X>n- 
tain historical elements corresponding with the 
actual facts of genealogy. The proto-ancestors of 
the gotroM must be regarded, not indeed as real 
personalities, but certainly as eponyms whose ex- 
istence was taken for granted, and to whom the 
entire spiritual heritage of the priestly tribe was 
ascribed. We must assume that the hereditary 
character of the jiriesUiood was already recogniz^ 
in the Vedio period ; such songs, religious tradi- 
tions, and sacrificial customs as had come to be 
linked with tho name of a particular figi were in 
the |x>et-Vedic age vested in the gotraJ The deter- 
mining condition of joint-inemliorHhin in any given 
gotra w'as spiritual connexion ana inheritance, 
mere physical descent being of less importance ; for, 
though the gotra was transmitted from father to 
son, yet not all members of a gotra were blood- 
TclaliunK. 

Many a Brahman, when aiiked by hie guru to what gotra he 
belonged,* nould only anewer, like Satyak&ma, tho non of Jabfttk : 
*I know noi, teacher, of what gofra I am,* In inch caeeethe 
lemiher piTc Iiin pupil a name taken either from a deitj* or from 
a ooneteikitioii, and also, as fioroe writer* oay, the name of a 
goirafi and we iniiat luppoM that the pupil thenceforward 
regarded liitusolf as belonging to the gotra thus imposed. 

The dubiety as to physical dest*.ent mode it neces- 
sary to formulate the rule that, if the pravara 
1 Xiv. 8 t, xii. 10. sf. 

* A oolleotion of the traditional pravara lists, differing oon- 
■Iderably from one another, is given hv Purufottama in hts 
JVaearamafl[ 7 arf (rcprodiioed in Uhentsal liao, op, eii. pp. 1-126); 
of., farther, the section Gidrapravaranirgoya, in Aiiantadeva, 
SaiOukArakauidvbha^ p. 179 ff. 

^•As required, «.g., by AUnrrya-Erdhmtma^ vil. 26, and 
Sr, S, i. 4. 17 ; cf. Wrl>f>r, Ind, Shut. x. 70. 

4 Baudhkyana, quoted by Purusottama. /»raiwiramafltlan(ed. 
Obentsal Rao, op. rg..p. 12S). Kee Atv. Sr, S. xii. 16. 4, 6 ; but 
of. the variations in ApaaiaimJba Sr, S. xxiv. 10. II-IS. 

* A tv, Sr, S, PariHftabhapa. 

* Ib,; ef. Max Muller, op. eit. p. .%7f. 

7 Ladwiff, JiantraiUteraturt p. HK. 


s ChhaaSogvopanifadt iv. 4. 4 
» &rihya SfUra, il. 
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10. 23-26 ; cf. W«l>cr, op. oU, p. 


was not certain, then— -even in the case of a Brfth- 
man— the only ancestor to be named was Mann, 
the common progenitor of all.^ 

But, although the purely spiritual relationship 
took precedence in the gotras, the system of rela- 
tions iiased upon community of ancestors, whether 
assumed or real, was not without influence on 
practical life. The above-mentioned regulations 
of the Br&hmanioal ritual literature, enjoining that 
the Brahmans, after completing their period of 
study, should, on kindling the sacred fire, perform 
the pravara — i,e, the rite of oalling upon Agni 
under the name of three or live ancestors — 
doubtless correspond with actual |>ractice. And, 
while many a mythical anoestor might be foisted 
into the pravara^ yet those elements of the ritual 
in connexion with which father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather had to be mentioned by 
name forced the members to keep alive the know- 
ledge of their ancestors from generation to genera- 
tion,* and thus tended to give a certain fixity to 
the genealogical relations of the various families. 
There were several other circumstances which in- 
tensified the exclusiveness of the famUies already 
fused into a unity by belonging to the same gofm, 
and thus separated the different gotraa more or less 
rigorously from one another. 

An axternal Indleatloii of mambenhlp in a particular gotra 
haa bean found in tho mods of woaring the hair. The BbAign- 
vaa had the head ehaven ; the AAgiras wore five braids, uw 
Atris three ourls, and tba VaaivUiaa, aooording to tlie Rigooda, 
were a plait on tha right aide of the heed.* An InJuucUon re- 
ferring to the oeremony of halr^mttlng, found in the AivM> 

t iarui Gfikya SiUrot^ via * tot bias have his hair dressed aooord- 
ng to the custom of the family,* points to a family custom that 
was, no doubt, oonnected with the preetloe of dlstiugulshlng 
the goCras by the mode of draeelng the hair. In other Gfihga 
SOtrav It is stated that the etyle of wearing the hair is deter- 
mined by (family) cuetom, or goCAarpi.* The oonunentatora ex- 
plain the expression yathargi os signifying ttiat the number of 
ourls worn oorresponds to the number <» rifrit named in the 
pravara ; thus, one fOr thoee who had one in their list of 
ancestore. two for thoee who had two, and eo on.* 

The deep-seated antagonism between the Vasif- 
tha and the Visv&mitra septs, which, according to 
tradition, arose out of the tamons conflicts between 
their respective ancestors, but which was in real- 
ity an expression of the struggle for 'supremacy 
between tlio nobility and the priesthood,^ is fre- 
quently referred to in the literature. 

Aooording to KAty&yana, a VMvkmItra and a true Vaslrtha 
cannot both take part in the same Hattra, t*.s. in a soma.Bacnrloe 
which has more than twelve days of soina-presslng.* Biinllar 
differenoes with respect to the rituid are to be met with else- 
where ; thus the Vasifthss and the Sunakas recognised BarA- 
iaihsa aa their second firayd^a-deltjr, while moet of the eepts in- 
voked TanuiiapAt. The dprUaktAm (* propitiatory h^ns ’) were 
different for each gotra ; thus, SLg., that of the Sunakas was 
*Agni is kindled,' teat of the Veslfte** 'Enjoy our fuel,' etc.* 
There wee also diversity among the gotroM os to the manner of 
cutting the sanrifleial objeot (bavivX the rioe-cske. Among the 
JAmaefagnis the rule was to out tee cake In live pieces, among 
the other gotroi In four. The praoticse of the J&madagnia was 
followed by the Vatsaa, the Vidas, and the Arstiyeuas, who are 
likewise referred to as pallehavaiitnat, 'making Ove cuts.'io 


As to the question how far these difleronces 
among the gotraa affected their participation in 
the sacrifice, tha Br&hmanical tradition varies. 
According to one view'^ — the more rigid— -only 
those BrAlimans who observed the same ritual, i.e, 
were tkakalpa^ could take part together in a sattra, 

1 Ettyayawi Sr, S. til. 2. ii ; Aiv, Sr,S,l,B,b; Jp, Sr. 8, 
xxiv. 10. 18 ; cf. Weber, p. 70. 

9 Wetor, p. 82 If. 

9 Hillebrandt, RUualUtUralur^ Strassbufg, 1807 (GIAP lU. 
2), p. 7. 

41. 17. 18. 

9 niravyakriin Ofihya i9TUra,{i. 6. 11 ; similarly, Apastaiiita, 
vL 10. 0, 7 ; ratk/ianojNX, iii. 23. 

9 Hillebrandt. p. 60. 

7 Of. R. Both, Ztir LiUrratur u. Geaeh. d, WodOt Stuttgart, 
1840, p. 87 ff. ; J. Muir, Original SarukHt Teadv, i.* 817 ff. 

9 JTafy. Sr. S, i. 8. 13. 14. 

9 IievasvAmin to Atv. Sr, S. xll. 10. 1 ; cf. Chentsal Rao, op, eit 
p. 20. 

10 YAlflika Deva on EMy. 1. 0. 8 ; of. Weber, qp. eit, p. 06, and 

xll 192 . .-w F . 

n Jtv. Sr. S. xii. 10. 1. 


OOTRA 


BIbiMi m wm noted above, eaeh gotra had ite own 
dprMJb^a, and einoe in the pray&ja-formiiXw. tiome 
goUiU reoognieed Tanflnap&t. otherB Narfi^buhea, 
u the second pray^a-deitv, then, if the partakerR 
in the saorifice Biiould belong to diflerent gotrtUt 
the appointed formnlce would not he in harmony 
with one another.^ To this more stringent atti- 
tude, however, was oppoMmd the view that the 
divergenoe of the gofro# in auoh matters formed 
no obstacle to their joint performance of the sacri- 
ficial ceremony, inasmuch as the more important 
factor was community of rite,* and the minority 
must accommodate themselves to the majority; 
or else the participators simply follow the ktUpa 
(' rule ') of the gpfutpaii {* householder ’).* 

The gradual increase in the nnml>er of families 
laying claim to a common ancestor, and the un- 
certainty as to membership in a gotra^ led with 
increasing frequency, as the present writer thinks, 
to a disregard of the condition that all particiiuitors 
in an if(t (’sacrifice*) should lielong to the Mime 
gotra,* 

The hroothesli thst In sn earlier age each gotra performed 
(he relt^oue rites by iteelf lindi support in a paeiiage of the 
Maitra^apl SathAitd^ which refers to the preparations for a 
sacrificial assembly, and says explicitly that those taking part 
in tbs ceremony procseed by ffotrat: ***Thou art a cover for 
every one*'— 'With these words he sets up the roof; for they 
prooMd ffoira by ffotra.’ Clear Indioatlons of the existence of 
a soerum ffmiilteium may be diioerfied also in the fact that. In 
the offniffoma,^ the imtnapivratat. amdf yoe or j/biluf* relatives') 
of the person offering are invited to take partr— his wife, sons, 
grandmns, and brotliers : the Adhvaryu Is grasped by the sacri- 
floer, the latter by his wife, she by his sons, they by his grandsons, 
and these, finally, by the 

As regards the irdddha, the funeral rite performed In honour 
of the dead, likewise. It seems natural to supposs tliat Joint- 
membership in a that of the deed — was a neceseary 

Rondition of participation, ^e JRaudKdvana (TriAya 
in opposition to the Dhamnaidalra^ grants the poasiblllly that 
the Brihmans to be invited to the irdddha might be connected 
by blood, gofra, learning, and virtuous conduct, and we may 
perhaps recognise here the older phase of the rituaL 

In oourse of time there Beams to have been evolved 
the regulation — given both in the GfihyafiUraf* 
and in the DharnuMstrod — that the Rr&hmans to 
he invited should not he connected either by blood, 
or by gotra^ or by mantroB, It is neverthelens quite 
certain that the aotra was a far from unimportant 
factor in the irdudha. 

In the tkoddi^foMddha, the funeral rite performed on behalf 
of a eingle Individual, according to the SrMdhavidhi >0 a food- 
ball (pi‘^4d) was offem to the departed, and his personal and 
ffotra names were uttered along with the words, * This food for 
theef* According to the rtfpu-i'wrapa, tlie food offered by 
the proper persons to forefathers, with utterance of their names 
and goira, beoamc a meal for the manet.ii Similarly, in the 
udaitaJkarman(* libation of water') for the deceased, a handful 
of water was ixnired out, and his personal and gntra names were 
pronounced : e.g. * I>evadatto, of the KiUyapa gotra, this is thy 
water.' >9 

But the diverrity of gotra in relation to ritual 
had not so profound an infliienre upon practical 
life as had the rules prohibiting marriage lietween 
members of the same gotra, or intermarriage be- 
tween certain groups of gotraa. These sin^ar 
and rigorous ordinances likewise seem to have Been 
a growth of later times. In the Bigveda we find 
no prohibition of marriage between relatives. On 
Uie contrary, it would seem rather, as, from 
Satapatha BrdAmarM, i. 8. 3, 6, that marriages be- 
tween members of the same family were of common 
occurrence in the ancient period. The union of men 
and women descended from the same aiicestor, and 

1 Dovssygmln on Adv. A'. S. (Chantsal Jiao, p. SM). 

• A*. Axil. 10.*. 

• SaAJfcA. S. xiiL 14. 6 ; Ldtgdpana A. S. vL 4. 16 ; of. 
Wsber, op. oit. p. IHt f . 

t For ths opposite view, sm Weber, op. eft. p. 04. 

• iii.8.0. 

• A ssorlfioial rito sstending over several days in spring. 

9 Of. Hillebrandt, op, eft. p. 1*8. 

6 W. Oalsnd, Altind. AhnonkuU, Lsydsn, 1803, p. *0. 

9 JiirapgakoHn,U. 10. 2. 

lOAtAarvavtda-'PariHrta, xliv. 1. 14 (ed. Bolling sad v. 
Nmlsln, Lelpslg, 1000, jp. 2M) ; of. Oalsnd, ep. eft. p. 101. 

urcf. H. H. wOsoD, (London, 1800) 106 f. 

K Qlirgya Nlrtyaps to Its. Sr. S. Iv. 4. 10. 


of blood-relations in the third and fourth degrees, 
is represented as being a general practice.* But 
even by the time of the GrihyoitiUraB we find that 


comnletod his study of the Veda sliould, with his 
tehener's consent, take as a wife one who does not 
belong to his own gotra. Hiranyake^in* likewise 
recommends marriage with one* of another gotra ; 
and with this agrees the Mdnavagphya^/nltra/ 
which, however, expresses the regulation in difFer- 
ent terms, requiring that the series of ancestors 
invoked in the sacrifices shall not he the same for 
both husband and wife. 

The prohibition of marriage within one’s own 
gotra had manifestly become the rule by the time 
of the DliamtaBuiroB : thus, in the code of Manu 
we find that a maiden who is not related by blood 
on her mother’s side, and does not belong to the 
same gotra on her father’s, is recommended to the 
twico^rn as eligible for marriage and the com- 
munity of the household ceremonies ;■ ApaMlamba* 
forbids a father to give his daughter to a man of 
the same gotra as himself, while Gautama and 
Vasi^tha fiermit marriage only between those who 
have not the same pravara.'^ 

Presumptive evidence to the efiect that marriages 
within the gotra were prohibited in tlie 3ril cent. 
B.C. is founefin the Kautillya, the author of which. 


B.C. is found in the Kati^Uxya, the author of which, 
as we may assume on the ground of Jacobi's con- 
vincing elucidation, was the minister of Chandra- 
gnpta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty.* In 
that work the head of a house is charged to live by 
his calling, and to marry girls of his own caste, 
but of a ditlerent gotra.^ 

These requirements txmld not, of oourse, fail to 
aHoct the customs connected with marriage, and, 

3 lore particularly, with courtship. According to 
dhkh&yana Gfikya Sutra, i. 6. 4, the deputy- 
suitors when proposing marriage to a girl announced 
the gotra names of bridegroom and bride — obviously 
in order to show that Uiere was no legal obstacle 
to the proposed union. 

Nevertheless, it seems doubtful whether the regu- 
lations were strictly obeyed. It was at all events 
found necessary, even in theory, to grant exemp- 
tions : thus, certain gotras had the right to inter- 
marry with all other families. Tliese gotras, as 
we have seen, were above all the so-called Kevala 
(or separate) Bh&rgavas and iingi rasas, lielonging 
to the gentss said to be descendea from Blifigu and 
Angiras. 

It was clearly no fortuitous or arbitrary olrminuilance that 
the right of exogamy should be eoooeded to the descendants of 
Bhfigu and A&giras in particular. Tlio Bhkrgavas and Aftgi- 
raeas. In virtue of their relation to the AtharoovAa, were 
more closely allied to the warrior than to the Br&hman caete ; 
even according to the Brkhmanical tradition they belong, 
together with the KUyapos and the Vasisthae, to the mftm- 
gntrd^i, the original and truly ancient gotras ; while the other 
gotras, os the MahAbhdrata puts it, became great by the merit 
of their works.>9 In this passage we light onoe more upon the 
antegonism that prevailed between oeiwn gotras—mn antagon- 
ism which was In no sense confined to the matters of ritual 
already referred to, but made Iteelf felt else In political life. 
That rivalry for political suprenuMsy was the main factor in the 
conflicts between the Vssisthae ana the VUvCtmitras need hardly 
be doubted. The former were in poseeesion of a secret doctrine, 
a brAhwavam — ^ihe twenty-nine sfomahh4^a-maxims-~and it 
was on this account that the Bhaiatas always chose their 
purohita from among tlie Va8ifthaB.ll 

The struggle for the influential and lucrative 
office of purohita,^ the all-powerful adviser of the 
1 Weber, p.76f. am. 

* I. 19. *. « i. 7. 8. 

9 Manu, 111. 6. FV>r the divergent lnteri>rctatlouB of the oom- 
menttttors, of. O. Biihler, SSE xxv. 76, note. 

«H. 11. 16. 

7 (lautama, iv. 1-6 ; Vasiftha, viil. 1. 

B H. Jacobi, « Uher die Bchtheit dei Kautilha/ SB A W, 191*. 

9 H. Jacobi, * Kultnr-, Bpreoh-, u. Uterarhist. ausd. Kautiliya, 
SBA W, 1911, p. 066. 

10 Mahdbh. xii. *98. 17f. 11 Weber, p. 84. 

IS TdiiAyanuthdbrdhmaipa, xiL 8. 6 ; PIschel and Geldner, Fad. 
Stadion, iu. (Stuttgart, 1901) 8; ef., on the jmroAfta, B. FUk, 
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moiuurch and the ruler of the national fortnnee, 
■eeme to have intensified the mutual antagoniam 
of the gotrat. While the Vasi^thas, bv reason of 
their knowledge of the HomahhSgc^majaxoMt eeemed 
to the Bharatas the most eligible oandidatee for the 
offioe, other goirat also made the same claim on the 
ground of their distinctive scholarship, as, s.o., the 
Atreyas ^ on account of their familiarity with the 
Bigveday the KlUyapas on account of their Imow* 
ledge of the Sdmavida^ and so on. To each oofra 
pertained a particular deity and a particular Veda.* 
It is obvious that the followers of Atharvaveda^ 
the magic songs of which are in very many cases 
design^ to meet the needs of kings, had the best 
chances in the competition for the post otpurohUa, 
As the Atharvaveaa was associated in the closest 
way with the warrior caste,* the gctroM which ad- 
hered to that work stood in the most intimate 
relations with the king. In the Pariiif(a9 to the 
Atharvaveda the claim of these gotrat to tiie office 
of purohita is vindicated in the most positive terms 
aipunst the rivalry of the others : 

"lisi th« prlncs who wouM oonqusr ths whols worid la a Just 
oisnner ohoost m his toachsr (gwrumpwrokita) a BhSrsava sn- 
dowad with learnins and good qualities.' * An adherent of the 
Mgv9da (bahvricka) womIj destrovs his kingdom ; an adherent 
of the Yafurvtda (odktNirgn) would bring his sons to ruin ; an 
adherent of the Sdmav 0 da (thhandoga) would ocosekm lose of 
fortune ; and therefore let the teacher (fs. the klng*e pui^ita) 
be an adherent of the Athanmwtda (dtAanu^a). whoeoerer 
through ignorance or negligence has an adherent of the RigvHta 
as teaehsr suffers the loes of oountrjr, supremacy, dty, and 
minleter^f this there is no doubt; or. if a king appoints an 
adherent of the Kajtwesdn to he his purohita, then, when his 
money and his property are gone, he will be epeedlly killed 
force of arms. As littls as a palsied man [makes] his way, as 
little as a wingless bird (reaches] the wther. Just as little does 
a king stuin to power and honour by having as his teacher an 
adherent of the SdmaiMda. If the teacher oe a Paippalftda,« 
who knows ths [AtAarsolKsdn, ths kingdom srtll Inersase la 
money and com : of this tnero is no doubt.** 

If we may assume from the foregoing that the 
gairas tracing their descent to Bhylgu and Ahgiras 
were closely oonnected with the warrior caste, 
whether in virtue of their standing as jntrohiiat or 
in virtue of blood-relationship, we have, on the 
other side, good reasons for supposing that the 
K^triyas and, more jpartionlariy, the princely 
families of ancient India were regi^ed as belong- 
ing to the mUlagoird^i, 

In accordance with the Brihmanieal theory, as 
already noted, the priest, when iierf ormin|[ a sacri- 
fice offered by a king, named eitner the rdjargi an- 
cestors of the king himself or the ancestors of his 
wrohita. If sometimes the arrogance of the priests 
led them to regard their own ancestors as more 
worthy to lie named than the king’s, rot the 
inference that some have drawn from this, vis. 
that the goira of the purohita was transferred to 
the king wiiom he served, must be rejected with- 
out qualification.* When the Buddha, a scion of 
Sfikya family, ealM himself Gautama, it was not 
because among the Sftkyas the office of purohita 

was vested in the Gautama sept, but because the 
S&kyas traced theirorigin to Gautama, the descend- 
XKi meiolv GlUdtrmg im norddUL Indimi, Kiel, 1S97, pp. 107- 
117. 

gotra of ch« Atris wm hold in spsoUl honour; of. 
Wober, p. 89. 

-,r.^**** I* ■ti]l the esM at the present day. In n modem list 
(Ooirdvali : A Ivd qf Brahman OotroM, Allahabad, 18M) we And 
tte following categories attached to each goira : oedo, upavoda, 
sUfra. pmtiara, pdda, dovatd ; thua^o Hhtfn- 

MJa gotra has as its «fda the Ya^rveda : as its uponfila, the 
M Ito praeam, Ahglrasa. B&rhaepatya, BhAim- 
dvSJa ; as Its deity, Biva. 

Wlntemltx, Oauh. der. ind. lAtteraiur, L (Lelprig, 

4 A member of one of the nine eehoole Into whioh, aooording 
4. IX the adherenU of the Athar- 

» Tha ParUiftoMqftMi Atharoavtda, 11. 2. B ; 4. aS; a 1, ed. 
BoUlng and v. Negalain. L (Lel|sdg. »QQ)49f. ; of. iAmO Izv. 
(1911) 840 f. 

• pa 5pdc»o, Berlin, 1881, p. 

491 : DUUogtm id ids Budd^,tr. T. W. Rhys Davids (Sdarut 
JMiqftha JhtddMUa, ii.X London, 1890, p. 196 1 


ant of Ah|;lraa,Bad because thqy prided themselveB 
on belonging to that mOiagatra^ and in the fimt 
that their family aoted as custodians of the ndigions 
traditions connected with the name el Gautama. 
Not only the Buddha himself, but also his father, 
and even his oourin Ananda, were addressed as 
Gotama ; while Mah&paiftpatl and her sister hfftyt, 
both belonging to the Sakya family (JMa), bm 
tiie name Gotaml.* That it was customary. In ad- 
dressing thoindividuals in question, to nse, not the 
hula name (S&kya), but the gotra name (Gautama),* 
shows how high a value was set — ^premsely in the 
ranks of the KhatUya (iTfafrtga)— upon member- 
ship in one of the ancient gotrao. This finds ox- 
pression also in a verse whioh frequently reenrs in 
Buddhist SutUu ; * The Khattiya is regarded as 
best among people who set a value on gotta.* * 

For an adherent of Buddha’s teaching, who 
chooses to renounce the world, the privilero of be- 
longing to a gotra signifies^ of course, as uttle as 
caste. When the Brfthmsn Sundfirika of the 
Bharadvftja gotra asked of the Blessed one a 
question regarding his gotra,* the latter ropliod : 

* 1 am not n Brihman, or tho son of a king, or a voMafSkr. 
Vaiiya) ; having takon as [my] gofris [that] of eowmon psiwio, 
1 wandsr about in the world, withont powsssions, nodnatuig. 


1 wandsr about in the world, without powissions, nodnatuig. 
Glad In a MSokdff, 1 wander about honse l o n , with ny hidr 
■horn, tranquil, not oonsorting with mon In this world. Inop- 
portunely, O BrBhman, dost thou naks inquiry of wm regmid- 
tng my gotra.' 

Still, the disparagement thus cast upon the yoffa 
does not in the least alter the fact that the followers 
of Buddha were for the most part of eminent line- 
age, springing from princely, Brffhmanieal, and 
other aistinguished families, and that accordingly 
such gotra names as Opamafifta, KanhAyana, Mo- 
p^lAna, Kassapa, Kandarfijrana, Kondafifia, VAseV 
ina, VessAyana, BhArMvAja, and VaohehhAyana 
occur in the Pali Canon with special frequency.* 

That the gotrao were in no sense a purely BrAh- 
manical institution is home out, Inriher, by the 
sacred writings of the J sins. Mah AvIia, the founder 
of this sect, and, like Bnddha, a member of the 
Kgatriya caste— the feudal aristocracy ^hrionged 
to the KAAyapa gotra ; and, of course, SiddhAiiha 
his father, SupArAva his patmal uncle, Nandivar- 
dhana his eldest brother, and SudarianA his eldest 
sbter were all likewise KAAyapas. On the other 
hand, TriAAlA, the mother of MahAvira, was of the 
Vasistha ffofro, YaAodA his wife a Kaii9diDy6, while 
his daughter, who^ while still unmarried, was, of 
course, a KAAyapa, passed hy marriage into her 
husband’s gotra, and her daughter, the grandohUd 
of MahAvira, was of the KauADca gotra J Thus the 
traditions of the Jains likewise lead us to infer 
that the Ksatriya families set as high a value upon 
gotra as did the BrAhmans, and that thqy observed 


among ths higher, and othan, as, s.g., the BhaiudvAJa potfo, 
among ths lower (of. Oldsnhoig, * Zur Gssoh. dsa Ind. Ifsston- 
wstona,’ in ZDMG U. (1897) 281 f.X The fMit that tho Butta- 
JSiwdta, 111. 1, Una 41^ gives AdiehehA (MSkr. Aditya, the sun- 
god) ss the gstra name of Bnddha probably Implies no mors 
than ths dalm of a Dlvino origin for m BAk^ family. 

9 On the use of thagofla(go^i) name Instead of the personal 


» personal 


name, cf. the osamples quoted by Rhys Davids, ». eft. p. 18Af. 
Bammplss of ths praotloe are found also in the Jdtaka$i thus, 
in the Bmnibhaidgdifdiaka (Jdt., sd. FsushBU, v. 126ff.X Asia* 
hhdkga ths asoeoo is addressM by his gotra name gondaAAa 
(•>akr. Kaupdanya) ; and In the AlamtuaajdtakaiJdt., eiLksus- 
bBlI, V. 162 ff.XlMlkga («8kr. 91sya4rlAga) by his gotra name 
Kassapa (Bkr. KAAyapa). In Sanskrit poetry It Is a tevonrita 
rhstorical dsvios to let ths husband or lovor make the mistake 
of addressing his wife or swssthsart hr the name of somo other 
mistress ; of. JCwndnuaflibAasa, It. 8. Similarly, BmgkamuMa, 
ziz. 24; VdMiMUlattA, tr. Gray, New York, 1912, p. 86. Thssa 
p a sm g ss likewiMs seem to ths present writer to miplly that It 


as tns custom to address a person qy hisewm name, 

* Oldenherg, Buddha, p. 4^ ; of. B. Ilok, eft. 88. 
^SuUthNipdta, 111. 4. sd. FaosbdII. pA L p. SOl 


^SuUa^Nipdta, 111. 4. sd. FaosbdII. pA L p. 

* Rhys Davids, op. oU. p. 198. 

• Of. Jatmu aotrat, tr.%. JaooM, pA 1. (81 
zlit. 
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JaooM, pAl.C86JViadL (188AD pi 





lor IIm fmadlj of MoliATlfft woo oomioetod noltlior 
bgr^ofroaor hy pravam with the two fuDiUoe with 
wiiioh» M jiiot iiwoatod, thej intennorried. 

lo tlM IM of tiM tlw tuliMt adhwinto of 

vin, wo Snd, of ooCrw known to no from tlio Brihmonlool 
M twnt oyo, tho toUowi^: Agnii mjjgjfoa^ 

JtlnlHirlULl^on Jo^ o^ tamtn. NowntoomMnfriroi^^ 
noU Hint n mm number of tho potmoonumoimtod in thlo fiotk 
and In tho list from tho Fall Onoonrironoboroibolone by oririn 
to tho AhfinyHO, or oloo. tho Vnteoo, toooo thoirdmoo n t to 

Bhrlgu; whllo othon. era no tho Voootthns (VooMhoa) nod 
KomCliftoa (KouydtoynoX doho to bo doooondnnto bl Tomilhn, 
or— no tho IToompoo (Kifynpoo), OpnmnftAno (AupnmnaynoX 
Mbfolliiiao OfniMf^niinqS^ef XA^mn, oo mti tho gnnt 
nuJorltF of tho fofrno In quootionfoll within tho croup of 
iidfo^riuf. Ibo SnotlfcoonlonotnMMthoIrdoooontto VIM* 
mlUn. whUo doooondnnto of Atrl or Afootyn, oo for no tho 


, 00 for no tho 


pnoont writer hno oboorvod, am aoror niontibiiod nmonf tho 
ioDowom of Bttddbn or HnhArim, olthorintho PnU Onnonor In 


tho Join litemturo. 


la tho tnaoriptiono of tho ofdpn of BhArhn^ tho donoro of tho 
miiono gntewaya nnd plUnn nm montlonoa bjr nnmo, nad la 


, oo, nad la 

thoftr annMO wo And the anmo Itnculatle olemonto no o|iponr In 
thflInnmoofIroB by tho PbUOnnoa^ko. nomcoofplnoflo, peraona, 
nad yofrof, no niao uMtoonymlflo-^o Intter, ognla, boinc oom- 
ponadoof nyolm nnmo with tho word p«lro(*oon*)i* Thoynro 
mainly aamoo of klago, nnd tho naaozod motronymio oorreo, by 
manna of tho mother^ pefm anm^ to dlotiafuioh n porUonlnr 
king from other oono of bio father.* Thopotm nnmooooourrlnc 
In ouch m o tron ym loonmnnmooHko QAicyn, Knntan, nnd Vntao, 
and thnothopofrcM bom oonoomod nm thooo found, no wo onw 
nbofo. If not ozoittalroty, yet with unnanni fmquoaey. In tho 
imako of tho Kontrfrno. 

la nddltioate m Kfntffroo. howomr, loointod mombon of 
tho tbinl oooto wealthy Boddhwtle Inymon— nm niao montioned 
in tho Inooriptlono; no doaon. But In thooo eoaoo tho poCm 
anmo la not added. Norortholooa^ tho pmoont writer la laollnod 
to think that oron horn tho theory nooordlac to whloh. ao wo 
ham ooon, both polm and pmoom had n moocolood place la 
tho ValM ao la tho blghor eaoteo oorraopondo with tho aotnnl 
facto. Wo muflioortalnly nointtnoh too mnchlmportanoo to tho 
oaao of tbo potter with tho mfrn anmo BhacRom men tiemod In tho 
XumMnhm-JdtaJDO ;* but It lo to bo noted that tho Kumhnro, 
tho modom potter caoto of Boagnl, BohAr, and Oriaaa, have 
poCroo with auch BrAhmanloal anmrs no Kaupdlnya, KAdyapn, 
Ota. ;* and. further, whoa wo mad In tho Sutta-Jfipdtm (II. 7. 
n) not only of tho KhatHifa and tho BruAmnbnndAu, but aloo 
of othon, ao boing proteotod by thoir gotira, wo ooom to bo 
forced to tho concluoum that thooo gottm-rakkhitd worn ominont 
mlddlo-olaaofamilioo.v 

3. Gottm in India at the preeent day. — iTuot as 
the mtem of caste, in its mam features (endogamy 
and hereditary calling), survives unchanged to the 
present day, so the state of things in relation to 
gotra is, among the Br&hmans at least, the same 
to-day as it was in ancien t times. The Br&hmanical 
oof mo are still eponymous sections named after the 
Vedic r^f nnd section is exogamons. Among 
the Br&hmans, as in the inferior castes, blood- 
relationship is traced in the male line, and oarefully 
oonstruotea tables of the degrees of relationship 
have been prepared for the purpose of guarding 
against prohibited unions,* while evidenceia addnoed 
at marriage to show that bride and bridegroom are 
not related within the forindden degrees. It is ob- 
vious that the observance of the religions ceremonies 
in whioh the Br&hman was requirii to prononnoe 
the names of his ancestors must have tended to keep 
the goira system essentially unchanged ; as every 
BrAhman repeats his pravara three times a day-*at 
morning, noon, and evening prayer— the faot of his 
belonging to a certain gotra is constantly kept be- 
fore him. How far the prohibitions of marriage 
which are based upon gotra and pravara are still 
observed among the BrAhmens would seem, how- 

i Jb. n. tsstt. 

t Of. Bhys Dsvids, p. 198 1. 

S A. Ounnlnghsm, Tkt SUipa of Bhorhut, hondon, 1879, p, 
lSBff.;ol. J. F. Fleet, Tho VgnattiM qf Cite Kananto DittrieU of 
l&e Aomtey Prttideneu, Bombay, 1882, p. 6 note 2, p. 9. 

• *The mage of oallfng aona after their mothera waa earned 
sot by polyimiy, but by the prevalence of polysemy, and It 
■urrlvaa among the Bajpute to the preaent day^ (Bilhier, in a 

• or. naser, Toteimam and Bwogamy, II. 818 L 

T Ob the gahtoM^ of. R. Fidk, ep. eif. p. 164. 

• W. Orooke, AattueaqT Aerttem /ndio, London, 1907, p. 997 ; 
J. Johy, AmM u. Attfr, p. 68. 


ever, to be largely a matter of local distinctions.* 
P. Chentsal Rao, in the work already cited,* writes 
OB this point as follows : 

* No oaae haa aa yet eoBM hefoie the oOBite In which the quea- 
tton of the validity of amarriaga betwean Brthmaaa baleaflBg 
Ao thaaama Pravara or Ootrs lainvolvid : but when a oaaa of the 
kind doea oome before them, aa no doubt It will eooBer or later, 
they will have to oonilder whether by a too rigid enforoosMBt 
el an andant rale whloh hes loet, by ehenge of ofronmitanoeB, 
■meh of Ite meaning, they will not be throwteg oheteelee In the 
wey of the progreaa of the oommunity.' 

80 far as the India of to-di^ is under theinfluenoe 
of Hinduism and dominatod by BrAhman onlture, 
so far likewise has the gotra system gauned a foot- 
ing, even in the non-BrAnman castes, ^he Rajputs, 
who claim to he the legitimate auccessors of the 
Aryan Kgatriyas, are luvided into a great many 
clans or tribes, ea^ treeing ite origin to some en- 
oestor of renown ; many of them even boast of a 
Divine origin, as, s.y., the Sniyavath&i, who trace 
their descent to the sun, and the Souivaih&i, who 
similarly claim to be the ofbpring of the moon.* 
The Rajputs, taken es a whole, 1.8. a caste, many 
only within their own ranks ; no Rajput may marry 
a woman who ia not of the Rajput class. In the 
several clans, however, the system of exogamy is so 
constituted that the malea most find their wivea in 
clans other than their own. Thna a man of the 
Rathore dan must not many a woman of even the 
most distantly related families hearing the Rathore 
names and, should he defy this ordinance, the 
children of the marriage are not accounted pure 
Rathorea.* 

The Ja^s, who likewise oonsider themselves to l>e 
descendants of the Kgatriyas, and in many respeota 
stand on an equality with the Rajputs, are as a tribe 
strictly endogamous, but thqy resemble the Rajputs 
also in being divided into aontes or yoft, and these, 
again, are exogamons. Tne DeswaJ, Man, Dalai, 
and Siwal genUo of the JA^ are of common descent, 
and must not intermairy ; and the like holds good of 
the Mual, Bnal, and Rekwal gentes of the Rajputs.* 

The question whether the totemism that is so 
characteristic of the lower Indian goto prevails also 
among the auperior races of the PanjAb, f. 8 . whether 
the latter also observe certain tabus regarding 
plants, animals, or other objects revered by them, 
18 difficult to answer with absolute certainty. In 
reference to this point H. A. Rose writes as follows: 

* A ftwlnitonoM h»v« apporantly rarriraA among tho Arotas, 
and thora ora poiribly itny eaaw among fho Jato of tho sonth- 
eootern plains, tho Oujort, Bajpute, and othor ooiteo, ovon tho 
Khotrif, but tho ovidonoo is not oonduaivo, for little but the 
namoo remain, tho Instenooo of rotpoet poid to tho totem Iteolt 
being low and unoertaiB.'S 

Mnoh more distinct traces of totemism are met 

Vei&ya castes, ee, 
caste of Mysore, 
to eat a fruit 

which is tabu for him, he may do 00 only on con- 
dition that he performs ev^ year in GayA (y.o.) 
the funeral ceremonies for his totemistio ancestor.* 
The more highly developed— the more completely 
Hindnised — a caste is,* the more do its gotras re- 
semble the eponym yolro# of the BrAhmans, end 
we may venture to believe that the resemblenoe is 
due not ao much to en aotuid community of descent 

1 * A Bakoldipi Brohmon, o.g., of South Bohor, moj mony 
within his Ootnu* * A marriage may toko place among tho Sors- 
warto of tho PonM wlthlntno Gotra* (J^ndra Mth Bhot* 
techorjo, ffindu Osriis end Aoste, Ctelontto, 1896, pp. 46, M). 

s Prolooo. 


end AiSte, Ctelontto, 1896, pp. 46. M). 


a god ttmt the divine founder Is a psisonogs entirely mythioel. 
Be Is quite as likely to be a reel hero deUted.* 

« A. O. Lyoll, qp. eft. p. 219. * Fkmier, ep. eft. p. 288. 

• Cl, Iflil, xvU. ; BmSah , ftt Phudoloriie, sndMe iMA- Wetf 
FrmMtr i*ra s^, pt. L, Blario, 2908, p. 888; oL Fhuer, «p.eft. 
p 288. 

r Froaer, qp. eft. p. 841. 

8 As, e.p, ths Beniyls of North Indio, osMmgst whom tho 
AgorwAls oioim to he the true repreeontetlves of the Aiyon 
Veiiyee (of. Jogendra Nath Bhatteemuya, qp eft. p. 808). 
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as to the desire of complying with the rules formu« 
lated by the theory. 

Among the lower Hindn castes and the indi- 
genous mil-tribes, and especially among the Dra- 
vidian peoples of S. India, we find almost universally 
a system of subdivision into small exogamous maps 
— m part also known as goU (aepofros)— aldn to ; 
that of the Brahmanical pofros.* They resemble | 
the Brfthmanical clans in reoognizing descent in the | 
male line, so that children Mlong to the father’s < 
pofra, not the mother’s, while a woman passes by 
marriage into the gen# of her husband, and persons 
of the same gctra cannot marry one another. These 
groups are distinguished from the gotroM of the ! 
higher castes, however, by their undisguised ad- ' 
herence to totemism. Eacn of the exogamous clans 
bears the name of an animal, tree, plant, or some 
other natural or artificial object, and the members 
of the clan are not allowed to eat, to cultivate, to 
bum, to carry, or in any other way to make use of 
that partioalar object. Thus — to give a few speci- 
ally characteristic examples — all the Bhils venerate 
totems, and avoid injuring or using them, and, when 
they pass their totem, they make a ceremonious 
bow, while the women veil their faces. Of the Bhils, 
the Ava clan takes its name from its totem, the 
moth, and its members do not injure moths. 
Among the Gollas, a large shepherd caste of the 
Telu^ pe^le, the members of the gotra called Ra- 
ghindaia(JFtetf« religiomi) are prolubited from using 
the leaves of the sacred fig-tree as plates for their 
food. Of the exogamous gotraa of the Knrabaa-- 
a caste of peimnts, shepherds, weavers, and masons 
— who are said to be of totemistio origin, and retain 
their totemistio character to the present day, the 
Arisfina gotra is of peculiar interest. The name 
*Arisftna’ means * saffron* (tunnerio), which was 
originally tabu to them ; but, as this led to much 
inconvenience, they substituted the korra grain for 
saffron, though still retaining the original name of 
their oofra.* 

4. Orig^ of the gotras. — The sociological sense 
of the term gotra has been derived from the Vedio 
usage ( ‘ eow-stsll ’) as foll4»ws. In ancient times the 
Indian family, even when — in consequence of its 
numerical increase — its property had oeeii greatly 
subdivided, would still continue to use and occupy 
jointly the land reserved for grazing cattle; and 
we may therefore conclude, it is said, that the 
Brahmanical gotra was in its origin simply a com- 
munity of this kind, t.6. a family whose members 
enjoyed joint-rights in a [articular pasturage.’ 
But this hypothesis does not in any degree account 
for the most characteristic features of the gotra^ 
which, in fact, can be explained only by comparison 
with the goto of the aboriginal tribes of India. 

In view of the Temarkable correspondence which, 
notwithstanding fundamental differences, exists 
between the eponymous Br&hmanical gotraa and 
the totemistic oof# of the inferior castes, the 
question natnrally arises whether, as is the case 
with caste,^ the structure of the gotra system, too, 
is in some degree the result of an inner connexion, 
a_ process of reciprotuil inflnence, between the 
hi^or and the lower races. It is certain, for one 
thmg, that the Br&hiiianical theory — the desire on 
the part of the lower races to observe its regula- 
tions, and in this way to invest n particular caste 
with a higher dignity—has tendeu to assimilate 
the Qota of the lower castes and tiie native tribes 
to the BrAlimanical gotraa. But, conversely, the 
latter seem to have acciuircd their poenUar char- 
acter only by contact with the Dravidiau tribes ; 
for, aa the practice of exoganiy is the common 


1 Hm oorrsspondinjjr term in Teluipi !■ intip^ru ; of. Fnaer, 
ep. eff . B. 286. 

> Fraser, op. eft. 246. 

# O. Sartor, fffndu Lava^ p. 80 
4 U. Fiek, <v. me. |i. 216. 


feature of all gotraa^ whether of the higher or of 
the lower castes, and as it finds no mention in tlie 
Veda,^ it must have come to prevail only after 
centuries of development, and possibly as a result 
of the fusion of Aiyan and Dravidian tribes. 
Now, exogamy is intimately related to totemism, 
and might gain ground even among the Br&hmanioal 
gotraa all Uie more easily becanse totemistio ideas, 
whether inherited from remote ages or adopted 
from the aboriginal peoples, were not unknown 
among the BrAhmans themselves. Among the 
names of peoples found in the Veda, a number are 
taken from animals and plants, as, #.g., the Matsya 
(fishes), tlie Aja (goats), Sigru (horse-radish), etc. 
Of the BrAhmanical gotraa^ the KAiyapM^ whose 
name signifies ‘tortoise,* trace their origin to a 
being closely connected, or even identified, with 
PrajApati; their tribal ancestor was Kfirma-* 
snother word for ‘tortoise* — in whcNie person 
PrajApati formed all created things. The legen- 
dary progenitor of the Sagarid pen#, King Ik^vAku, 
whose name means ‘ goord,* ’ and seems to point to 
a tabu relating to this fruit, is a descendant of 
KAiyaisa. The gotra of the Kaundinyas, which 
traces its descent from yaBi9^ha,'iuid. to which 
belonged, as we saw above, the wife of MahAvIra, 
the founder of the Jain sect, takes its name, aa 
does the goira of the Kapis, from the ape ; and in 
the passage of the AaceAopai^faJfco* where it is 
said to the tortoise which boa fastened upon the 
genitei parts of an ape, ‘ Tortoises are Kfisyapas, 
apes are Kaundinyas ; KsAyapa, let go the Kaun- 
dmy^ thou hast effected copulation,^ we have an 
allusion — in terms of the beast-fable — to the 
matrimonial relations subsisting between the two 
human families.* If, then, as seems probable from 
the foreTOing, totemistic ideas were not unknown 
among tlie ancient Indian gotraa^ it becomes quite 
intellii^ble that ancestor- worship and exogamy, as 
found among the leas civilized aborigines, should 
have come to prevail in these gotraa as well. For, 
while the dissemination and pervasive infinenoe of 
BrAlimanical culture in the conquered countiy is a 
fact beyond dispute, we must nevertheless not 
forget that, on the other band, the primitive 
usages and ideas of the native races did not fail to 
operate profoundly upon the culture and develop- 
ment of the conquerors themselves. 

LdTSEAVUU. — P. Mu Mfiller, Iliat, of AneUnl Santiarit 
London, 1860^ ppi 878-888 ; A. Weber, * Ooltectaaoa 
bbor dio KaatoDVorbiUtnlMO In don Bithmaca a. Butim,* in 
Indiacha Studian, x. (Lolpiig, 1808) 1-100; A. Ludwig, Dar 
Higoadat ina DndaahaubaimtalAli. (* Bio Ifantralitloratar u. dee 
alto Indfen Progna, 1878 ; J. Jolly, Raeht u. SUta, StroMburg, 
1806(&/A/* il. 8) : P. ChentMi Ran, CMmpramranibatidhalM^ 
dambam: Tha Prinaiplea qf Prawara aaid Goira*, Myoora, 
1000 {Oao. Oriaaa. lAJbr. Ser. BSUioUwaa Amtfctfts, no. 26); 
G. Sarkor, ffindtt Low*, Oalcutta, 1008 ; J. G. Pruer, Tetam- 
iam and STOogampt U* (Loudoa, 1010) tOA-m, 'Totomlom la 
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GOVERNMENT In the treatment of this 

subject, attention has nsually been directed to 
three main problems: (1) What is the origin of 
government 7 (2) In whose hands may the author- 
ity be vested, and in what way may its machinery 
be best exercised? Or, more shortly. What are 
the forms of government, and which is the best ? 
( 3 ) What is the sphere of government, or when is 
State interference justifiame? The last of these 
is a question comparatively new in the history of 
political discussion. 

z. The origin of government.— Since, in the 
light of modern historical criticism, men like 
Lyourgus, Solon, and Nnma Pompilius appear, not 
as the inventors of new laws, but rather aa the 

> The paesaire of the dalapolto PrOhmapa already dtad, io 
fact, directly ImpliM tha proctloa ol norrlaga bataraeu blood* 
nlalions. 


* Cr. Bdhtlingk-Roth, #.«. * Ikfviktt.' 

• JM., ed. Fauebdll. 11. 860. 

4 Of. Oldenberg, Ralig. d, Vada, Berlin, IBM. p. M. 
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mformmuid oodifimof lawi and oustoiiis already who inoorporates with theio principles the ^e- 
existing* we may set aside as legendary the accounts brated doctrine that civil society owes its exist- 
which &e celebrated States of antiquity have given enee to a contract. The social impact theory wm 
of their constitutions (wherein they asmbe these to supported later by Locke and Rousseau* tnw 
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not MbtMyinff to primitive man. Where there is 
perfect freemim, all are equal and eubjeot to 
nobody; one man it kin^ as much aa another 
(Locke, it 1 128). Bat the individual etande alone 
ainst the world ; his property and person can be 
defended. Thus, as Locke saya, * government' 
ia hardly to be avoided amongst men that live 
together’ (| 106) ; it arises, ainoe no human being 
is self-aafficing, *oat of the needs of mankind/ 
(Plato. JZto. ii. 860). 

We find man. then, being drawn into union with 
his fellows either throng love of his kind or 
through love of himself. Outside of society cer- 
tain instincts of man’s nature, good and bad, 
remain unsatisfied, and only within it can his 
various powers be developed and his love of appro- 
bation, his desire to excel, be gratified. Histoncal 
inquiiy has made it clear that no proof can be 
brought forward of any contract having been drawn 
up at this time ; on the other hand, its results 
throw some light on the beginning of government. 
The statement is fonnd in Aristotle that primitive 
society shows ns nothing but kings and monarchies, 
and that for this reason all nations represent the 
polity of their gods as monarchical {Poll i. iL). He 
tells us, too, that at an earlier period still, before 
the State was established, patriarchal government 
was universal, and that this institution was gener- 
ally the result of military necessity. The first of 
the needs of primitive man is the means to defend 
himself against attack. Thus, we may conclude 
that the father of a family or head of a tribe was 
at tot chosen by his kinsmen as a leader in little 
gainst other tribes. In times of peace he was its 
judge, and at all times he acted as priest to dis- 
charge the religious duties of his tribe. People 
grow accustom^ to this exercise of authority, and 
the oflice was made perpetual The leader was 
now called king. 

The course of this development has been observed 
in many savage tribes. Aristotle saw it even among 
his own race : 

* KInn St Lseedsemon stv merely mllltsiy oommsoden In 
espeditlone beyond the frantlere. and enjoy also se tlieir pre 
logaiiTe the euperintendence of relvloue obeervsocee. toIi 
form of kingehlp may be deecribea ae nothins more than 
an abeolate and perpetual generalehlp* (Pof. in. m.y. 

It was not kingship at all according to mediaeval 
ideas, for it conveyed the power of life and death 
only in the field. Oat, in this incomplete sove- 
reignty of the Locedoitnonian State, and in the 
organization of other riolilies lower in the scale of 
civilization, we have historical proof that govern- 
ment, in the case of these States or tribes, was 
indeed a question of pure expediency, arising out 
of man’s first necessity — that of defending himself 
against attack. It needs the exercise of no great 
credulity to conclude that, in the ease of States of 
whoso early existence we have no record, govern- 
ment has uMn evolved in a similar manner. 

a. The form of government, or the manner in 
which the sovereign powers of the nation are 
▼esM and exercised. — On the question of the 
various^ forms of polity there has been compara- 
tively little difleronce of opinion since the time of 
Plato and Aristotle. The latter (Pol, in. viL) 
makes the following classification, based upon the 
diacnasiona of his predecessor. There are, he says, 
three pure or normal forms of government— JUiiy- 
aristocracy, and polity (or, to adopt Sidg- 
wick’s tr. of the term reXircia, constitutional 
government) — all of which have regaid to the 
good of the oommuni^, and use the sovereign 
power for that end. To these correspond three 
perverted forms, or corruptions of normal polities, 
viz. tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy, in which 
the power of the State is used m the private inter* 
est of the mlers. Thus, in oligarchy, the rich, 
Bsnally a wealthy minority, rule in their own 


interest; in demoorsoy this is done the poor 
(viii.). In like manner, a tyrant uses his power 
only for his own ends. The government of a State 
is dolled a monarchy, an oligarchy, or a democracy, 
acoordlnjg as the supreme authority is vested in one 
person, in a few persona, or in many (vii.). 

A (^emment, however, is not always oonaist- 
ently in spirit what it ia in name. Frederick the 
Great regarded himself as a servant of the State ; 
in democratic Athens, Pericles ruled as a king. 
Where the government of a republican country 
slips, as it often does, into the hands of some one 
leading man, or, perhaps, of a few leading men, 
we have no lon^ pure democracy, but rather an 
aristocracy or monarchy. Hobbes seems to deny 
the poBsibili^ of a pure democracy wlien he says 
{de Uorport rdHtieo, ii. 6) : * A democracy in effect 
is no more than an aristocracy of orators inter- 
rupted sometimes with the temporary monarchy 
of one orator.* Indeed, in every polity it is in 
effect the stronmt who rule. But the Aristotelian 
classification still holds good, although the further 
objection has been made to it that it takes for 
granted a distinction between governor and gov- 
erned which has not always ton very clearly 
marked. In a democratio State the power is con- 
stantly changing hands; in an aristocracy, too, 
the same men may now rule, now fall back into 
the ranks of those who obey. Considerations 
like these have oansed several writers — Rousseau 
among them — ^to give to the word * republic \ a 
very wide meaning indeed. For Rousseau it sig- 
nifies not * an aristocracy or democracy only, but 
in^neral all governments directed by tlie public 
will which is the law,' the necessary condition 
being that government should be regarded, not 
as ioentical with the sovereign power, but aa the 
adininistrator of that power, in which case mon- 
archy itself becomes a republic {Contrai social, ii. 
6, footnote). Distinctions are thus sometimes lost 
sight of, both in theory and in practice ; still, the 
form of the supreme power does give a distinctive 
stamp to the political life of a State, because, if 
for no other reason, it determines to a great extent 
the limitations of a State’s activity. 

The familiar terms which are employed by 
Aristotle in classifying the various forms of 
government refer to conditions which have long 
ceased to exist — to the small city-States of Greece, 
and a society liased upon the slavery of a lar|re part 
of the population. But in other resprots too they no 
ionTOr bto precisely the same meaning which they 
had for early Greek writers on politioal philosophy. 
By monarchy, for example, we understimd limited 
or constitutional monarchy — a conception, by the 
way, not wholly unfamiliar to Plato, who, in the 
Statesman (802), selects for speoial praise 'mon- 
archy, when bound l>y good presoriptions or laws,* 
and also, in the Laws (698), says that it is wise to 
combine the monarchical and democratioal. A 
monarchy not so limited by fixed laws we should 
call despotism ; hut despotism, again, we do not 
identify with tyranny. Then our modern repre- 
sentative democracy is something altoMther differ- 
ent from the jBfovernment of the whme people by 
the whole which Plato and Aristotle hrid in the 
strongest detestation, while seeing it to be the form 
of government towards which all qrstems at that 
time tended. 

Plato thought that politioal knowledge most 
always be confined to a tew {Statesman, 26 tJ). His 
favourite polity was monarchy, and the government 
of thephilosopner-kuig is tiie ideal of thoR^tnblie, 
Tyranny he thought tne worst government of all, 
and the tyrant the worst of human bein^ Aris- 
totle’s discussion of this question differs fittlo from 
what we find in Plato, as regard eiUier the subjeot- 
matter or the opinions expressed. Kingship he too 
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ooDild«red * the primeij or moet Divine form * of 
Mvenuneni [Pet. Yl. iLW arintoorecT the next 
beiti To in individnal of jm-erainent virtne * all 
should render willing obedaenoe ... he and his 
like should be perpetual kings within their States’ 
(in. xiiL and xviL). But a person, and, still more, 
persons, of suohTirtne arenuely to be found ; hence 
Idngship and aristocra« 7 , in its true sense of a gov- 
ernment of the best people or for the best ends, are 
nnrealisahle ideals. Anstotle was alive to another 
difficulty in the greatly increasing bIm of States, in 
view of whieh he confessed that in his own time it 
was pwhaps no longer easy to establish any form 
of polity out demooxaoy (ni. zv.). As a practical 
substitute for the ideal State, he recommends con- 
stitutional government as the polity * most gener- 
ally attainable and most desirable ^ (vi. ii.). The 
true end of equality, he says, is that neither rich 
nor poor should have the supremacy (Vll. iL). 
Hence the best practical, political constitution is 
one in the hanos of the middle class (vi. xi.). 
They are the arbitrators between rich and poor 
(VI. zii.), and they are more conformable to reason, 
more capable of constitutional action, than any' 
other section of the population (vi. xi.). In this 
democracy, political privileges were to be given to 
men of moderate means, the poorest class in the 
community being excludeci. lint Aristotle did not 
see a polity of this kind fully put into practice. 
His was an age in which enormous power had got 
into the hands of demagogues, and all oitixens were 
admitted to an absolute equality — a system result- 
ing in the practical supremacy of the masses. In 
this state of aflain the cotiimons were, he com- 
plains, 'superior even to the laws* (vi. xiv.); and 
ne expresses himself by no means confidently with 
regard to the popular opinion that individual liberty 
is exclusively, or even neoessarily, a fruit of these 
democratic institutions (vii. ii.). 

We come now to the question. Which is the best 
form of TOvemmentt Many persons hold with 
Samuel Johnson that forms of polity have little 
power to influence happiness, ana that it does not 
matter a straw that we should live under one kind 
of constitution rather than another. On more 
philosophic grounds, Kant thought that the form 
of the State did not matter, if the spirit of right 
and freedom were there {Perptiual Peace). Pope’s 
well-known solution of the difficulty — 'Whata’er 
is best administered is best* — is only verbally 
satisfactory, and leaves us still face to face witn 
the problem. Which oonstitntiun is likely to be 
best administered? Which will be most helpful 
to progress? And to this question no out and 
dried answer can be given, because the stages of 
political progress and degrees of intellectual and 
moral capacity depend upon varying conditions, and 
requite mstitutions so different tliat in a primitive 
state of society even despotism can be, and has 
been, justified. There is, accordingly, no ideally 
best polity ; but most writers on the subject think 
with Aristotle that the question is one wtiicb every 
statesman and student of practical politics ought 
to consider. It is his business not only to know 
the beat oonstitntion under actual conditions, but 
to ask what form of government most nearly ap- 
proaches the ideal (Pol. vi. i.). 

Menairehy came first in the history of politics, 
and has been the most widely recognized of all 
governments. Nor is it diifioalt to understand 
how this should be. The rule of one is obviously 
the most suitable form of polity in a rude state of 
society, where the political oonscionsness Is nnde- 
vclopM. Even under more advanced conditions, 
there is something to be said in favour of absolut- 
ism. The autooratic monaroh is unhampered by 
the neoessi^ of seenring the assent of mmister or 
people : under no other constitution can the execu- 


tive act with such foroe, oonsisteney, and rapidi^. 
Unfortunately, however, aa Aristotle pointro out, 
hereditary kinipship is exposed to great peril, 
owing to the frequent incapacity of kings (viii. 
X.). Whatever powers the exigencies of ruder 
times may have called forth, it is oertsin that 
nowadays exceptional administrative skill or gen- 
eral capacity rarely shows itself in royal families. 
There are few States, however, at the present day 
in which this constitutes a danger. Modern m<m- 
archy is limited to such an extent as to tend, in 
the opinion of many oliservem, more and more 
in the direction of democracy. In those cases 
where the sovereign power remains autocratic, it 
is generally limited by a bureaucracy. 

in arietoereuff/, if it be a true form of that polity, 
the government is in the hands of a class who are 
morally and intellectually superior to the rest of 
the community, and have the wealth and leisure 
to enable them to acquire special knowledge. They 
have been properly called governors by profession. 
Hence some of the most remarkable administra- 
tions in history have been aristocracies, at least in 
name. Looked at from onr modern point of view, 
they are rather to be called bureanoracies, with the 
virtues and defects of bureaucracy— experience and 
a more or less meohanicsal energy on the part of the 
governors ; on the side of the governed a certain 
passivity of the kind which b produced in a people 
oy despotism. 

John Stuart Mill criticizes aristocracy and mon- 
archy from one point of view. A great minister, 
he remarks with some truth, b almost as rare a 
phenomenon in modem Europe as a cprMt king 
{Pepreeentatwe Government, p. 46). Thb b, m 
course, the difficulty which confronted Arbtotle, 
and was declared insuperable by him — the problem 
of finding persons pre-eminent in both talent and 
virtne. ft is a difficulty which time has removed in 
its own way. The aristocratic classes have lost their 
former sovereign position in the State. In every 
conntry they are now snbordinate either to monarch 
or to ruling people. No example of thb polity has 
survived to the present day ; still less do we see a 
modem government of the best people, in the old 
sense of a pure aristocracy. 

As to the merits of democracy there is consider- 
able difference of opinion. It suffered a good deal 
in reputation during the excesses of the French 
Kevolution. So great a statesman as Burke stig- 
matized it as the most shameless thing in the 
world {BeJleaHone on the Revolution in France, 
1790). But, in the judgment of unbiased persona, 
there is no neoessary connexion between democracy 
and violence, and popular rovemment in its higher 
aspects is now genendly admitted to exert a stimu- 
lating inftnence upon education, and to foster in 
a striking manner the growth of patriotic spirit. 
These results, indeed, were seen in ancient Greece, 
in the high intellectual standard attained by the 
average Athenian citizen, and the sacrifices he was 
willing to make for the State from a sense of duty. 
None the less. Plato decided against democracy, on 
the ground tnat such a iKility was * unable to do 
any gr^t good or any great evil ’ (Siateeman, 303). 
His criticism draws attention to a serious defect 
under which thb form of government labonra 
Its executive b often weak, its conduct of foreign 
affairs timid, and, if there be frequent changes of 
adminbtration, ever open to the charge of incon- 
sistency. Indeed, on all questions the difficulty 
of pursuing a oontinnons ^licy results in a lack 
of vigour m republican authority, which has been 
ascribed partly to the absence of the pomp and 
splendour which surroand royal thrones, and partly 
to the fact that presidents and ministers are re- 
garded rather as servants than as heads of tbs 
republican State. 
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John Stuart Mill was so convinced that large 
assemblies are uiilitted, not only for administra- 
tion, but also for the direct work of legislation, 
tliat he advocated the formation of a legislative 
oominittee to which the business of drawing up 
bills might be entrusted. But a democratic (govern- ‘ 
ment is not troubled by doubts of this kind; it 
goes to the task of making laws with zeal and sdf- 
oonfidenoe. Here its strength is supposed to lie. 
The chief defect of government by a majority of 
the ueople is not a paucity of laws but the danger 
of class legislation, or what is called the tyranny 
of tlie multitude. It is, of course, true tiiat ill- 
coiisidered legislation is not an evil peculiar to 
government by a majority, and that the tiumerous 
interests reproMnted tencf to counteract this danger 
in a democratic State. At the same time, in all 
large assemblies ignorance and incapmuty are likely 
to be more common than knowledge and adminis- 
trative skill, and self-interest w*ill Iw found a more 


owerW motive force than the love of justice. 

thin ILnd fkfhAr tMAArkna llmvaanAn l«»ul 



meu. 

It is agreed nowadays that enlightenment, edu- 
cation, and progress are not necessarily the fruit 
of popular government more than of other forms 
of polity. Aristotle too, many centuries ago, de- 
cided against the vulgar belief that liberty is to be 
ra joyed only under a democracy. Indeed, there 
is nothing to prevent freedom from existing in any 
State not deswtic, although, in the nature of 
things, it is to be sought rather under a reiiresenta- 
tive government than any other— a system, that 
is, in which the supreme authority lies with the 
representativeB of tlie people. What is to be found 
here, and not under other forms of polity, is * an 
o|ieu held for natural talent. * This, as has been well 

S oiuted out by D. G. Kitchie, is the true defence of 
eiuocracy. Men being ^ual neither in capacities 
nor in character, and their respective merits lieing 
ascertainable only by actual trial, democratic insti- 
tutions are defensible in so far as they oiler tbc 
best means of obtaining a genuine aristucracy or 
government of the best ^hilosophiccU Stukiest 
p. 938). 

To what extent may the form of government be 
said to be a matter of choice ? A ccording to tlie old 
dictuiii that constitutions are not made but grow, 
there is no choice at all. But the truth behind 
this dictum and its converse seems rather to be 
that constitutions are made, that they are the work 
of human reflexion and contrivance, and that at the 
same time they also grow, and in directions whicl 
men cannot always either influence or foresee. 
Institutions are, in fact, a matter of choice within 
tlie limits left by the circumstances and aptitudes 
of a people, llieir perinanonee depends on the 
manner in which they are adapted to the require- 
ments of the people, and continue with the lapse 
of time and the growth of tlie nation so to adapt 
themselves. Even within these limitations, how- 
ever. the choice of the form of polity is not one 
wholly dependent upon human loresight ; nor is 
the task of adapting it to peculiar needs entirely 
achieved by the skill of statesman or legislator. 
Not a little must be attributed to chance. Plato 
hits upon this truth in the Latvs (709) : * Destinies 
and accidents happening in ail sorts of ways legis* 
late in all sorts of ways.* 

The importance of the kind of fiolity has been 
differently estimated by various writers. Rousseau 
believed that institutions are all -important, and 
that, as men are naturally virtuous, they will show 
themselves to be so under just and suitable govern- 
ment. Montesquieu, while laying great stress on 
the necessity of institutions being in conformity 


with the spirit of a nation, held, on the other hand, 
:hat these institutions are moulded by the oharacter 
jf the people and by such conditions as climate, 
employment, and general environment— influenoes 
upon wliicli government, whether of one kind or 
another, can have little ettect. On these views, 
which obviously represent opposite standpoints, 
MtUe need be said by way of criticism. Bousseau's 
.losition will be generally characterized as extreme, 
while at the same time it must lie admitted that 
there are few modem writers who would seek to 
Jilin imize or ignore the influences which the farm 
of government undoubtedly has on a people. 

Every polity, says Aristotle, comprises thm 
departments the deliberative^ tne executive, 

the judicial body (VI. xiv.). These three funct^ns 
of the State were not kept distinct, save in name, 
until coiii(>aratively recent times. In Greece and 
Homo they were frequently exercised by the same 
persons, as, for instance, by the Athenian eccUcia ; 
and the mediieval State was not more differentiated. 
Only in the 16th oent. did people begin to feel that 
at least the judicial function should be exercised 
iiidependeutly, and that kin^ ought not to ad- 
minister justice in person. Tiiis judiciary faculty 
does so stand apart in every carefully organized 
modem State. Tlie name which it bears and^ the 
names given to the other two functions of the State 
are practically the same as those used by Aristotle. 
They are: ( 1 ) the legislative, which Locke calls 
* the soul which gives form, life, and unity to the 
commonweal til * (ii. § 212 ), and which stands above 
the other two functions, as laying down laws which 
they must obey; ( 2 ) the executive or adminis- 
trative power ; and (3) the judiciary faculty. 

In early monarchical government the sovereign 
was entrusted with unlimited power, and it was in 
the interesUs of individual lilierty that attempts 
were made from time to time to impose limitations 
on this anlhority. In modern times it is by the 
method of separation of functions that nations seek 
to put checks upon the supreme authority and 
establish a balance of power witliin the State — a 
device of whicii perhaps tlie best illustration may 
be seen in the constitution of the United States of 
America, where the legislature and executive are 
in a sense pitted against each other. Kant and 
otlier philosophers have held that, where there is 
not a eoinplote separation of the legislative and 
executive functions, there roust be despotism (P«r- 
peiual Pence). Executive functionaries are not 
usually appointed by popular vote, nor in the 
opinion ol many authorities should they be so 
aii{K>intetl. In the case of the Presidency of the 
United States of America, the effect of this manner 
of election is to make all questions party questions. 

3 . The sphere of government.— Within what 
limits is the exercise of governmental machinery 
legitimate ? The Hellenic State is generally con- 
sidered to have possessed too much power. Looked 
at from our iiiodom stand]>oint, a State is not an 
end in itself ; it can never be more than a means — 
the only uieans, it is true— by which the liberty 
and welfare of men can be secured. As an end in 
itself, however, the Hellenic spirit idealized the 
State. Its citizens endured, without murmur, 
interference of the most minute kind with their 
private life and liberty, the sacrifice often of 
their interest as individuals, the non-recognition of 
their rights as men. They accepted this condition 
of things willingly, without question or criticism, 
because they regarded themselves as a part of the 
corporate whole, as one with the State in spirit 
and in will. The Spencerian antithesis of man 
and State, or man and government, would have 
conveyedno meaning tothe Athenian citizen. More- 
over, the distinction had not yet been formulated 
between the sphere of law ana that of morality or 
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private life, the reckon in which we ean legislate, ! 
and that in which legislation is useless or pernici- 
ous. The standpoint with whicli the Greek was 
familiar was tliat of Plato’s Lowb, which is per- 
meated by the principle tliat law can make people 
virtuous— the direot contrary of our modern maxim * 
that one cannot make a man moral by Act of j 
Parliament. ' 

In Great Britain, political theory, owing to vari- ; 
ons causes, is strongly individualistic in character. ' 
It ignores our obvious debt to society. In the ex- ' 
treme form of individualism, found in Bentham, 
Mill, and Spencer, the State is regarded as nothing, 
the individual as everything. For these writers, 
for Spencer esjpecially, all restraint is an evil, while 
the sole function by which government may justify 
its existence is that of protecting individuals from 
aggression and punishing criminals — of acting, as 
Huxley says^ the part of chief policeman {AdminiB- 
trative N\hiUUfn), This theory, which Kitchie 
traces to Lyoophron, the sophist, we have in a 
somewhat similar form in Hoblies and Locke. The 
office of the sovereign power, says the former, is 
the procuring of the safety of the p^ple and their 
enjoyment of the contentments of life {Leviathan, 
p. 322, Molesworth’s ed.) — ' oonteiitments ’ being 
a very comprehensive woid. At the beginning of 
the first Letter on Toleration, Locke oefines the 
term * commonwealth ’ in very similar language. 

Nothing is suggested, in individualistic theory, 
of any action and reaction between the individual 
citizens and the State, or of any relation between 
sovereign and subject other than that of force and 
obedience— an external contractual relation in the 
opinion of Hobltes and Locke. According to Ben- 
ttiam, the principle of utility ought to govern 
society, whose business it should be to secure the 
neatest possible amount of liappiness to men ; law 
for him is a necessa^ evil, government a choice of 
evils {Principled of Morale and Legislation, p. 48). 
For Bentham, as for Mill and Spencer, society is 
no more than an aggregate of individuals, and the 
last of these writers says frankly that the liberty 
a citizen enjoys is to be measured, not by the 
nature of the governmental machine^, but by the 
relative paucity of the restraints it imposes {Man 
versus Staie^ p. 10). From this point of view the 
presumption must always be that the government 
IS in the wrong, and can be called upon to justify 
itself on every occasion where it actively interferes 
with the liberty of individuals. The cry of Emer- 
son is not less unambiguous: * The less government 
we have the lietter,* he says, * the fewer laws, and 
the loss confided power’ {Essay on Politics). This 
is a fair oonclusion from the premiss that all 
coercion is immoral and destructive to freedom ; 
but Uie logical outcome of principles like this is 
a return to the struggle for existence— in other 
words, anarchy. 

The reasoning of Mill and Speneer is based upon 
the hypothesis that every increase in the power of 
the State necessarily implies a corresponding de- 
crease in the lilwrty of the individual citizen : State 
action, according to this view, being always opposed 
to the action of the individual. It is clear that 
any such statement of an inverse ratio as existing 
between governmental power and individual free- 
dom de]iends upon an erroneous oonc^tion of 
liberty. Freedom from restraint and from the 
med^ing of TOvemments is not liberty. It may 
be more safe^ defined as the privilege of living 
under fixed standing laws, formed in the interest 
of the pe^le, adapted to their needs, and cap- 
able of affording them the fullest opfiortunity 
of self-development and progress. The more just 
the constitution, os Kant saw, the greater the 
amount of freedom which can be left to the citizen. 
Formed to make life possible, the State exists, as 


Aristotle said so long ago, to make life good. It 
is not characteristic of flberty that every citizen 
should act as he chooses, liather *the citizens 
should live, and live gladly, in the spirit of the 
polity ’ ; such a life is not to be regarded as a bond- 
age but as a means of preservation (Pol. vni. x.). 

This is sound doctrine. Aristotle saw that 
security and personal liberty were blessings which 
no man can conquer for himself ; he saw toat they 
were te be found only in the State, and that 
liberty is something different from licence. The 
distinction is one or which Locke, too, was fully 
aware ; even the state of nature, he says, is not 
without law, having the law of nature to govern 
it (ii. § 6). Politicid power he defines as the right 
of legislating for the public good (t6. § 3) : * Where 
there is no Jaw there is no freedom ’ (t6. § 67). 

The theory was advanced by Mill that the 
liberty of an individual should be limited only by 
the equal liberty of every one else. This principle 
has been proved by Huxley and later writers to be 
absurd and incapable of application. By almost 
universal consent it is held that all desires harm- 
ful to society should be as much sz possible 
stamped out ; while, on the other hand, it should 
be the object of constant endeavour to encourage 
those favourable to progress. The question arises, 
however, how far this oan be done, and here there 
is some difference of opinion. To-day, in the 
energy of legislatures, we are face to face with a 
new phenomenon in the history of politics, lik- 
ing back on the last fifty years, we find the sphere 
of governmental activity enormously extended. 
The State has interfered with matters concerning 
the preservation of health and the iirovention m 
disease ; it has made education and insurance com- 
pulsory, and striven to encourage the pursuit of 
the higher kinds of knowledge and the cultivation 
of art ; through its picture galleries and public 
buildings it offers not only an intellectual but an 
ficsthetic training to its citizens. In these endeav- 
ours, which have had the support of the people, 
its object has frankly been the public good. But 
there are no limits to the extent to which this 
well-intentioned interference could conceivably be 
carried. How far, then, given the most exalted 
motives, is State interference justifiable ? Bentham 

f ives an answer reooiniiienaing caution, and so 
oos T. H. Green. They are agreed that not every 
act beneficial to the individual is to be enforce 
^ legislation (Bentham, Principles of Morals and 
Legislation, ch. XIX. viii.); or, as Green more 
definitely put it, only such acts should be made 
compulsory as had better take place from any 
motive than not take place at all {Philosophical 
Works, ii. 344). Well-meaning patriotic legisla- 
tion is confronted by a real danger — that of dead- 
ening the sense of personal responsibility, and of 
causing that to lie done through fear of legal con- 
sequences which ought to be done from a feeling 
of duty. 

It is interesting to note that Locke, whose 
Essays contain the first systematio attempt to 
investigate the limits of State action, appliea in a 
very broad-minded spirit bis maxim that the end 
of government is the good of mankind. In the 
first Letter on Toleration, speaking of the washing 
of children, he oses these words : * If the magis- 
trate understand such washing to be profitimle 
to the caring or preventing ot any disease that 
children are subject to, and esteem the matter 
weighty enough to be taken care of by a law, in 
that case he may order it to be done.’ The view 
expressed in this passage would justify modern 
laws of sanitation and other laws not justifiable 
on old - fashioned individualistic principles of 
liberty. 

The functions of a government vary with differ- 
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•at lUgeB of political doYolopinent, iti power 
being neocMrily far-reaching in a backward 
State, which can often be best serYed bj so-oalled 
paternal legislation. Hence, generally speaking, 
the sphere of government cannot be determine 
from theoretical considerations ; nor can this ad- 
ministration or that be judged except by the re- 
snlts of its activity. In a well-ordered soeietjr it 
is not likely that State interference will be carried 
too far. As Samuel Johnson said of tyranny, 
'mankind will not bear it.’ 

See also art. Statk. 

LrrsRATinuL— Prwrasnt retennes has bMB nads In this art. 
to the dialogues of Plato (sspoolallv the the StaUB- 

man, and the Law§) and to tim fioKtiea of Aristotle. The 
origin of government, the theory of eontraot, and auch ques- 
tiona are diaoumed in the works of Hobboa; In Hooker'a 
KceleaiaHieai Polity : Locke's Samp on Oowammant ; Rona- 
aean'a Conirat §aeM; Hume's Bamya; and the poUtloal 
writings of Kant. Among thodogioal works. Bailer's Anaiapp 
must not bo lorgotton. On the Divine right of kings, see the 
JfhnotrM hiatonquaa of Lonls xiv. (Ofuerw, Paris, 1806, yol. i.) ; 
and Bosanot’s PoiiUqm iiv4a dae ptropraa porolae da CEariiwra 
Mtnte (CKuvrea da Boaauat, do. 1864, vela zxill. »lv.); 
also B. L. Hoarl Martia'a MiaMra da Framaa (varioua 
cdd.). Among oiamioal works montlon must also ba made of 
llontoaqnion^s 4 mMI qf ImwefEng. tr., London, 1806-07). A 
book which Is of groat valua to the student of politics is J. C. 
Blnntschll's 7%«^4/fAaglCa<a(Eog. tr.. Oxford. 1886X An- 
other, bearing a sImUar titia but treating the aubb^ from a 
tmrely phlloeonhio standpoint. Is B. Bosaaqnet's Philaaaphia 
Thaorp qjT Me SItafeS (London, 1010). Kofarenoe may ba made, 
on gonaim grounds, to H. Sidffwick'a Jfl w nente qf Pofitue^, 
do. 1807. An adniirablo statement of tha advantagaa and 
dfaadvanfcages of democracy Is found In J. Bryce's Amerieon 
OammoniatolM, do. 1888 (now ad. lOllju For a doetrina of 
■overeignty which haa graat^ inSuanoad tha standpoint of 
Snglleh Jurlata, see J. Anstia'a Laaturaa an Jwiaprudanaa 
(do. 1868). This theory Is axamlned In tha Earlp Hiatorp qf 
InatituUana (do. 1878) of H. S. Maine, whoae treatlaa on 
Papuiar Oaaa m mant (do. 1886) may be also mentioned. A 
mam of literature has grown up round the question of the 
limits of State authority. Among the contributlonB of older 
writere to this subject an WUholm von Humboldt's Sphara 
amd thOiaa q/ Gavemmant (Eng. tr., do. 1864) ; J. Benthra's 
Prinaiptaa q/ Haraia and LqmilaCton (various edd.); J. S. 
Mill's iAbarty, and RapraaaniaiUva Oovammant (various add.) ; 
H. Sponcor'a Man veraua Stole (do. 1884). In tho first volume 
of bis CoUaatad Eaaaya (da 1808-04) an T. H. Huxtloy's 
AdminUtratiae NihiUam, and Oaaarwmant : Armndkg or Ma^ 
mantaUon, T. H. Green’s Laatwraa an tha Prinaia^ af 
PoiUiaat Obligaiiian may ba found in hto Ifoi^ Net- 
Ueahlp, da 1885-MX Bw slao tho political writings of D. G. 
Ritcnla, aspeolally his PrinaMaa qf Slate iaUatJaranaa (da 
1801) and aome of tho eaaaya fv tha volume entitled Darwin 
and Hagai, with othar Philaa, Studies (da 1803) ; F. C. Mon- 
tagtto'B Limits qf IndiaiduaU lAharty (do. 1886) ; an eemy on 
* Ubertj and Legltlation,* In B. Bosonquet's Civiiiaaaion qf 
Chriatandom (do. 1808). J. S. Mackonsle'a Intrad. to Social 
Philoao^y (Olaegow, 1800) troata of the subject briefly. 

M. Campbell Smith. 

GRACE.^— L Histobt.— X. Ethnic.— The Chris- 
tian thought of pace is heralded in atbnio re- 
ligions by the wide-spread feeling that the gods 
are kindred and friendly bein^, guardians of 
morality, and, up to a certain point, able to help 
men. Prom the earliest times a corresponding 
confidence and trust — a few anthropolugists even 
say love — differentiate religion from magic or 
sorcery. In Scandinavian, Egyptian, and Greek 
sonrees there are faint suggestions of a Divine 
representative sacTifioed for human good, and this 
marked a positive ad vance beyond the mere culture- 
hero who averts peril and brings in civilization. 

8L Tewish.— lu the OT the relevant terms are 
mainly two— JD, ’favour’ (more general), and 199, 
Movingkindnesa’ (mostly used of the Divine 
attitude to Israel). Such grace is the free outflow 
of Divine love, irrespective of the worth of its 
object. Grace at first relates to Jahweh’s anger, 
often represented as a capricious and iincoloulaung 
psmion, the eflects of which grace removes. But, 
ehiefly, grace is the fount of every blessing. The 
bond which unites Jahweh and Israel is one of 

S ee ad initio^ for He chose Israel freely, being 
nenoed neither by its size nor by its righteous- 
1 1Ms art bsing writteo from ths PiotasUnt point of vlow, 
a full otatomoat of ths Bomsn OathoUe doctrine of gmoo wUi 
be found in tha following articla. 


ness (Dt 7^6*^) ; and to this spontaneonsly selBotivs 
love OT writers trace the promiae to Abraham 
(6 b the covenant of Sinai (Ex W*), and the 
oath to David (Is 66*). The moxmlization of the 
idea — which to the end aavonred of national 
'privilege— owed mnoh to Amos and Hoeea ; grace 
IS moral love, and includes righteonsness ; yet for 
Hosea righteonsness does not put God far away. 
He is the nation’s tender Father, and 'His love is 
sovereign, pure, uns^sh, free from all impatienee 
and all vanableness as the love of an earthly father 
can never be’ (W. Robertson Smith, Prophtta^ Edin. 
1882, p. 102). In their arraignment of the people, 
the prophets adduce Jahweh? acts of guidance and 
protection in the past. Prominent even in Dent. 
(7* 23*), grace is supreme in Deutero-Isaiah and the 
Psalms, the Exile having quickened a poignant 
sense of need. Then once for all the idea took an 
eschatological colour (Is 64*, Ps 80*, Jer 20“). 
Jahweh’s grace is sovereign and wonderful. His 
invincible power to pardon the guilty is mentioned 
in exulting tones, and it is anticipated that by a 
special gnicious act He will gather His people from 
among the heathen. Towaras the close of the OT 
literature, the relation of grace to the individual 
comes into view. But no trace exists of a material 
or quasi-material view of the Divine favour or its 
operation. Always it is an attitude or active 
disposition of Jaliweh to persons. To those who 
keep His commandments and show loving con- 
sideration to their follows. His grace is a possession 
for ever. 

3. Christian. — (1) tn tha NT . — In the NT the 
two Heb. terms already mentioned are embraced 
in Classical writers mean by ydpet that 

which gives pleasure or delight, and so loveliness 
or charm, l^uty in motion is very much the 
sense. The profounder meaning of the word in 

{ irimitive ChrWianity — ^viz. the unmerited Divine 
ove which stoops to pardon and bless the fpiilty — 
is, in part, a heritage from the OT, but it draws 
its characteristic intensity from the felt presence 
of redeeming love in Jesus Christ. The word is 
not found on Jesus’ own lips, but His messoj^ and 
personality are laden with the thing. Thus in the 
sermon on the Mount the Father makes His sun 
to rise on the evil and the good (Mt 6**), the King- 
dom is promised to the poor in spirit (v.*), comfort 
to the mourning (▼•*)! perfect satisfaction to those 
who long for nghteousness (v.*). In the Lord’s 
Prayer, the grace of the Father in heaven is 
assumed. Apart from vary explicit utterances 
like the parables in Lk 15, the attitude of Jesus to 
the needy — to the paralytic (Mk 2), to the woman 
that was a sinner (Lk 7), to the dying malefactor 
(Lk 23)— conveyed to them and to bystanders the 
blessed sense of a Divine love mightier than sin. 
The Kingdom, into which He culs men, is not 
something they are to earn or make ; it is a gift 
ure and simple, and with the conditions of entrance 
uman wisdom or riches or righteousness have 
nothing to do. Even the conception of reward, 
though employed frankly, is placed in a light which 
reveals its inadequacy to set forth the principles of 
Divine action, for the reward is pictured aa an 
hundredfold what men have aaoiifieed (Mk 
Jesus is oonscious of being the medium of 
and in Mt 1 He puts Himself forward explicitly 
in this character. He must eventually die to ranaom 
many (Mk 10**). Thus to Hiz mind the central 
fact of the world is the dying of the Christ of God 
in order to establish in a sinful world the great 
expected Kingdom — the new world-order i^ich 
shul fully express Almighty Love. 

Throughout the NT, grace is the first thought 
and the last— the atmosphere in which Christians 
live and move. Their mesaage to the world ie one 
of grace, and misrionarieB setting out to preach are 
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re 0 Oimii«Bded tothognoeof God(Ael4*). When 
bdievm pray, it ia at the throne of grace (He 4^). 
Afl th^ ranrey the pact or anticipate the glorious 
end, eyerywhere they see grace preparing, execut- 
ing, and pervading all (1 P 1 ’** **). 

it is especially by St. Paul that the conception 
of grace is elaborated. By grace he means the fM* 
love of God, visiting men even when unsought, 
more particulBrlsr as opposed to all demands of law 
or claims of merit. It was grace, as he is vividly 
aware, which called him nersonalLy, made him an 
aposUe, and vouchsafed to nira abundant misBionary 
success (Gal 1”, 12 *, 1 Go 15^*). But it is also 

the supreme causal agency hjf which Christian life 
everywhere is evoked, sustamed, and augmented. 
The Apostle contemplates it for the most part from 
two points of view. — (a) Grace is the active dis- 
position in God to which everything that can be 
called salvation is traceable (Uo IP, £ph 1^, 
Gal fi*). The sending of God’s Son and the accept- 
ance of His obedience as availing for the guilty are 
both duo to grace alone. Because of Christ's death, 
in which the Divine righteousness was manifested 
once for all — for grace contains wrath at evil as a 
subordinate element — (]U m 1 in His merev is able to 
forgive freely. In St. Paul's view there is no 
antegonism between grace and rigliteousness. So 
far from making righteousness superfluous, grace 
actually liestows it by way of gift ; for, if righteous- 
ness could be attained by the works of the Law, 
God were debtor to man, and grace were made of 
none eflect. The gift of grace can be received only 
by faith (Ko 4'*), «.e. by the willing and humble 
nj>propriation of the proffered boon, which places 
sinners in a right relation to God, and evokes an 
oliedient love by which fear is banished. It is not 
that God has ceased to demand works and hence- 
forth demands the lielicving temper as the price of 
MfU ration ; faith is receptive, not meritorious, and 
grace is equally its received content and its 
producing clause. Since Jesus, indeed, grace and 
laitlk constitute an indissoluble unity. Tiiere is 
the closest bund between past historical events and 
the mercy of God thus apprehended by the believer. 
Grace is bound up with the person of Christ ; apart 
fnim this reference to the historic Figure, and His 
ex(>erienceB of life and death and resurrection, it 
would have no tangible or permanent significance 
for the Apostle's mind. 'The grace of which he 
speaks or writes is that of Christ as well as God ; 
Christ is its eternal subject (2 Co 8 *), its medium 
aud pledge, and its present all-snffioient source 
( 12 P). There is no ground in 8 t. Paul fur describing 
grace as acting on the lines of a natural force in 
the production of the religious life ; it is simply 
another name for the operation of the Spirit, and 
to him the Spirit, as it has been put, * meant the 
gracious jNiwer of God which evokra faith in Jesus 
as the crucified and risen Christ and then mediated 
to the receptive, obedient life all that the Ijurd was 
and did for his own people ’ ( J. Moffatt, Paul and 
Pauliniam, London, 1910, p. 37 f.). The relation- 
ship of free access to the Father, into which men 
are thus introduced, is one which ipto facto can 
have no end ; as grace is tlie basis of election 
(Ito IP), so, too, it reigns through righteousness 
unto eternal life (Ro5^). — ( 6 ) In a derived fashion, 
the word is also employed to designate the/ruit of 
grace in redeemed fives, whether this be the 
spiritual status into which Divine love lifts men 
( Ko S’), or particular gifts of an ethical or pneumatic 
character (cl. 2 Co 8 ^). Generally speaking, grace 
is felt to be the death of legal religion, for in trust 
responsive to God's bestowal of Christ men now 
serve Him not for wages, but in faith and love and 
hope. It is thus clear that in Jesus and Paul alike 
the thought of grace implies the complete fusion 
of the mond and the reugious ideal. The writer 


of the Fourth GhMpel, while he prefers to speak of 
the Divine love ( 3 ” 13^ ; and £p. pMnm)^ aeclares 
gnm to be the new specific feature of the Christian 
religion as oontrastM with Mosaism ( 1 ”). It is 
further noticeable that the NT does not fail to 
warn Christians of the unspeakably grave con- 
sequences of neglecting the Divine grace or receiving 
it in vain (2 Co 6 *, He 6 ^). 

( 2 ) In the Early Church . — The early centuries 
exhibit a marked processof tension between Eastern 
and Western thought. For the Greek Fathers, 
who took free will for granted, morality and 
religion lay parallel witli each other — sin not 
abrogating freedom but expressing it, grace not 
displMing freedom but encouraging its independent 
activity ; ‘ it consists not in an inner transformation, 
but in the objective facts, external to man, of 


providence, revelation, incarnation, and redemp- 
tion* (O. Kim, PEE* vL 719). Grace saves 1^ 
illumining Uie intellect and reinforcing the resident 
and autonomous {lowers of human nature. The 
Western mind resumed tlie Hebrew thought of 
man's complete d^ndence on God ; but, as early 
as Tertullian, we find predominant a view of grace 
which regards its action as the inspiration of a 
higher Divine quasi-physical energy or force, ' by 
which the liberum arlnirium is aided in a meri- 
torious working for the rewards of eternal life’ 
(F. Loofs, Dogmengeech.\ Halle, 1906, p. 164). The 
antagonism came to a head in the Pelagian con- 
troversy. It was argued optimistically by Pelagius 
and his group that free will is the inalienable 
prerogative ot man ; sinners are in no sort of 
Dondage, but can choose either wav. Sin is only 
a momentary self-determination, wnich leaves the 
nature intact and can always be successfully 
reHuted. In religion it is useful to have our will 
guided, though renewal is not essential, and such 
guidance comes from the Law or from Christ’s 
personal example or iiistmotion. * Grace, in short, 
is the external help which makes easier the realisa- 
tion of the natural poiwibiUty, together with the 
natural possibility itself ' ( ilobinson, Chrieiian 
Doctrine of Jfan, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 182). If 
Pelagius thus lowered grace to the plane of nature, 
Augustine ( 7 . 0 .) held pawonately that it liberates 
from a nature which is sinful through and through. 
Though no psycholi^ical determinist (man is free 
within the range of his ability), he taught that 
men have utterly lost the lih&rum arbitrium to 
gfXNl. Salvation, therefore, comes exclusively 
through grace— that replenishment with the Divine 
life wnim anew creates in ns the good will — for 
Christ the God-man has hrousht down to earth 
the powers which give us back liberty to express 
freely the new nature. To grace, then, with the 
action of which in restoring moral power we cannot 
co-operate, or, in Augustine's significant phrase, 
to gratia gratis data^ is due everything that can 
be called salvation — faith and love, freedom from 
concupiscence, the good will, and, very specially, 
the gift of perseverance (granted oi^y to the elect). 
Grace is ^e effecting m time, and within the 
Church, of God's eternal predestinating will, 
whereby He resolved to save a certain (but to us 
unknown) number out of the *mas 8 of perdition.* 
It works prevenienilyt apprehending men and lift- 
ing them out of sin ; co^operantly^ producing in 
them good volitions and good action (this is justi- 
fication, for the primary effect of grace is to make 
righteous) ; and irresistibly, for the Divine will is 
omnipotent. Ut velimus, operatur incipiens, 
volentibus eooperaiur perfidens. Saving grace is 
distinguished from the adjutorium gratur, lost 
through the sin of Adam, by this quality of 
irresistible efficacy. This might seem to leave no 
room for merit, but Augustine teaches unequivo- 
cally that the final destiny of individuals is solely 
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S86). If onr relation to God is to be moral, it most 
be also free. 

Probably the beet analogy to tlie nnity found in 
life*! actual movement between the dependence on 
grace asserted br faith and the moral dependence 
on which conscience insists is the experience of 
‘ falling in love.* In both cases there is an impel- 
ling personal constraint to which it is liberty to 
jrimd. The whole fact is neither dependence by 
Itself nor independence by itself, as alternating or 
rival phases, hat each supported and constituted 
by the other. Similarly, imigion begins when we 
encounter a Power or Kealify which subdues us 
purely by its spiritual content, not destroying 
freedom out raising it to the highest point. In 
this experience, moral life is in principle made 
perfect, for a man is good not in so far as he shuts 
out ail influences, but as he opens his nature to tlie 
highest. Submission to gr^ — t.s. to God’s loving 
wul, which is His essence — is thus the limiting case 
of an experience, of receptiveness and liberty fused 
in one, which is fundamental to ail moral life. 
Only through grace do we become personalities in 
the nighest and fullest sense. The taint of egoism 
and self-righteousness must cling to all life of which 
the finite self is centre. 

This means that Catholic and Protestant con- 
ceptions of grace are eventually inc^able of being 
merged in a higher unity. To the Catholic, grace 
is ethical in aim, yet at the same time hyper- 
physical in character and operation, dispensed 
through an infallible and hierarchical institution, 
and charged with a mysteriously sanctifying power 
which is manifest supremely in the Sacraments. 
To the evangelical Protestant, grace is the free 
active love of God to sinners, so personally present 
in Christ as to elicit faith by its intrinsically per- 
suasive content. It is no mere supernatural force 
emitted by Deity — which might have no relation 
to Jesus, or only the barest— out the Father’s will 
of saving mercy exhibited in the person of His Son. 
Gracte, as seen in Christ, does not cause faith by 
any vi» a tergo ; it evokes faith by means of the felt 
significance of the Redeemer, working upon us 
through ethically qualified motives. All ideas of 
law or reward drop away. Nor are there two acts 
or forms of grace, one imparting remission of sins, 
the other by way of supplement changing the 
in'ward nature and inspiring iKiwer for gbodness ; 
on the contrary, the needed moral dynamic, rich 
in all true and triumphant morality, flows from the 
transforming apprehension of the fatherly grace 
held forth to us in Christ. Grace, therefore, is 
both a gift and a challenge. We cannot face and 
feel the saving fiower that is in Jesus, and know 
that in Him we are meeting God, without the up- 
lifting confMsionsness that the righteous Father is 
summoning us to be one with Him in His righteous- 
ness and in the purposes of His kingdom. * By the 
grace of God I am what 1 am ’ forms the heartfelt 
^nfession of all believers, of whatever school ; and 
the words, read in the light of concrete experience, 
ore an expression both of utter ludebtedness to 
God, who by taking us to be His children has 
wrought whatever in us is good, and of complete 
ethical liberty. See also art. Holy Spirit. 

Litbraturb. The MT Thcologiei ; O. Kirn, * Gnade,* in 
PJZJSr*; D. A. Bnrtholet, A. Meynr, snd E. Troeltsch, 
'Gnade Gottee,* In Bohlele'i JMigian, if. 1464 ff. ; the HietoHoa 
of I>Ofnna by A. Hamack (Rne. tr., tondon, 18M~99); F. 
Lo^aUth eo., Halle, 1006X and R. Seeberx (Lelpslg, lOOT-^H) 
Th. Haring, Der ehriaaieht GlauJbB (DttfmuUUc), Mw, 1906, 
J. Oman, artt. * PenKmallty and Grace,* in JSmktor for 1911 
and 1612 ; H. Wheeler Roblaion, Chrintian Doetrint gf Jfon, 
Bdinb. 191L H. K. MACKINTOSH. 

GRACE, DOCTRINE OF (Roman Catholic), 
—The doctrine of i^aee, as understoml and taught 
at present in the Roman Catholic Church, is the 
rational development of the principles contained in 


OF (Roman Oatholio) 

the Soriptures, as interpreted by the traditions of 
the primitive Church, and workM oot to its present 
orm thro^h a long series of Gieolo^oal oontro- 
rersies. l^r chief authorities it claims, among 
nspired writers, St. Paul ; among the Fathers m 
he Church, St. Augustine; and foremost among 
he theologians, St. Thomas Aquinas. As it is 
based entirely on the traditional Catholic notion 
of the supernatural order, it is essential that we 
should, first of all, form a clear and accurate notion 
»f that basal concept. 

2. The supernatural order: imnctifying (or 
habitual) grace. — In agreement with tenets kin- 
dred to those of the Greek, mostly Platonic and 
Aristotelian, philosophy, the Christian revelation 
implicitly assumes that, whereas the human body 
is apparently doomed to decay and death, the 
human soul is naturally simple, incorni]»tible, and 
inteUectual, and consequently made for all truth. 
Therefore, no other end may he considered as oom- 
mensurato and proportionate to its natural apti- 
tudes than a possession of the plenitude of truth, 
which is God Himself. Some Kind of vision and 
possession of God after this life is, accordingly, 
the only destiny that may give plenary satislao- 
tion to the aspirations and aptitudes of the human 
soul. But, while a purely natural vision and 
possession of the God of Nature (such as we may 
assume to be that of the souls consigned to Limbo) 
should suiiioe to satisfy the natural exigencies 
of the human soul, ana whereas God could owe 
nothing more to the individual soul than the 
said natural possession of the Supreme truth (pro- 
vided the soul should have proved itself worthy of 
it by its conduct in this eaithly life), nevertheless 
the whole of the Christian revelation is based on 
the assumption that it was, from all eternity, tlie 
munificent and gratuitous decision of the Loi^ to 
call man to an even higher destiny, not only to a 
natnral but to a supernatural andf TMvine reward. 
He was called upon to know, to possess, to enjoy 
his God in tlie contemplation face to face of His 
essence, of the revealed mysteries of His intimate 
selfhood, of His Deity — not only as Prime Maker 
and Prime Mover of the natnral universe, but as 
God Trine and One of the Christian revelation. 
Man was, therefore, to be admitted into the 
sanctuary of the Divine Self, to become a partner 
and an associate of God Himself in His possession 
of Himself, to partake of the Divine and infinite 
beatitude, on the same footing and in exactly the 
same way as God Himself, viz. ^ enjoying, con- 
jointly with Him, the very same infinitely ratify- 
ing object, the very same infinite perfections. The 
only difference should be that, wjiereas the enjoy- 
ment which God has of Himself is infinite, the 
enjoyment which man would have of God, on 
account of the inherent natural limitations of the 
human son], would be necessarily finite in degree, 
although not less Divine in its kind, because not 
less Divine in its object. 

As a conseouence, according to the decision of 
the Creator oi the universe, which we have just 
recounted, two orders, essentially different in kind, 
but mutually co-ordinated, sliould mingle their 
essences and unite their activities in this our 
world, for the working out of the salvation of the 
individual soul — the natural order to which man 
belongs as a natural being by his body and his 
soul, and the snpematural order to which he was 
oall^ by God and into which he is introduced by 
the Divine efficacy of ^ace. For, since man was 
called to a Divine destiny, he must be made pro- 
portionate to it, he must be raised to the Divine 
plane, he must be somehow divinized ; and that is 
why a ‘permanent* and lasting Divine gift or 
quality must be infused in his soul, duraoly to 
abide there, until wilfully destroyed by mortal 
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■in— • ■npernatiiiml nnd godlike perfection, the 
effect of which was to confer on the lonl of man 
a kind of * deiformity,' mysteriously aroused in it 
hy the all-powerful agency of God. That perma- 
nent supernatural qumity Diyinely infusedf in the 
soul of man, to make him durably proportionate to 
his Divine destiny, by raising him permanently to 
the Divine plane, is mdled ' habitual * or ‘ sanctify- 
ing ’ grace. 

Of course, it might have been in itself sufficient 
to grant to man a supernatural help, an * actual 
moe,* whenever it was necessary for him to per- 
form supernatural actions — to raise him *eaoh 
time* above his natural capacity, in order to make 
him produce Divine acts meritorious of the Divine 
reward ; but it was more harmoniuns, more con- 
sistent, permanently to divinize man. to raise 
him, once for all, to the supernatural plane. The 
Scripture texts, as the Catholic Church always 
understood them, indicated that such had been tne 
course selected by God, and so she always expressly 
held by the primitive traditions, from which the 
Church could not possibly recede. W hen, therefore, 
the early Protestant Reformers, making light of 
all traditions, and boldly sweeping aside fUl the 
theolomcal development of the past ages, came 
forwara, denying the existence of any internal 
supernatural quality infused by God, which ^ould 
be called *haDitnal* or 'sanctifying’ grace, and 
maintaining that the state of grace was char- 
acterized by nothing but an ' external ’ imputation 
of justice, made by the Eternal Father, of the 
merits of the Redemption of Jesus Christ, the 
Church could not refram from defining as a dogma 
of fidth (Trid., sess. 6, can. II) that habitual frmoe 
must be understood as an ‘inherent’ Divinely 
infused perfection. 

s. The state of innocence (siaiug tafioceftf ms),— 
Accordingly, when the first human couple were 
created, they were endowed, over and above their 
natural organism, with a second, a ‘supernatural 
organism ’ made up of the following elements : 

(1) tSdnciifying^i^fiaee, the DivineW infused super- 
natural qumity which permanently divinises the 
human nature to make it proportionate to its 
Divine end. 

(2) But sanctifying grace does not oome alone. 
Somewhat as the boughs of a tree will branch 
from its stem, from that fundamental and basal 
perfection, hahitnal grace, a number of comple- 
mentary and dependent supernatural perfections 
concomitantly branch out, in the various faculties 
of the soul. They are the viriuei: three ‘theo- 
logical,’ viz. Faith, Hem, and Charity; four 
‘cardinal’ or moral, viz. Prudence, Justice, Force, 
Temperance, together with their dependent sub- 
Hidiary virtues, and the ‘seven gifts ^ of the Holy 
Ghost. 

(3) Besides those fundamental perfeotions, they 
had been endowed also with several gratnitona 
prMieyeSf essentially distinct and separable from 
the foregoing, as a hind of supplementary dowry, 
destined to emphasize the mmuncence of the Lora. 
Thoee privileges were briefly : an infused and per- 
fect knowledge of all things that pertained to the 
human sphere, freedom from any revolt of con- 
cupisoence, impassibility, and immortality of the 
body. It was commonly nnderstood tnat the 
primitive plan of God was to let man live on 
earth a natural term of years, and, after having 
allowed him to perform some meritorious acts, 
without inflicting death on him to take him np to 
his infinite and Divine reward, Origmal sin de- 
stroyed the work of God ; the effect of Redemption, 
on the other hand, was to restore it in a new form, 
by creating the state of reparation. 

5. Thm state of reparation {status natures fv- 
IMMtria).— In this new state of repsration, the 


gratuitous privileges of omnisoieneo, imnortality, 
etc., remain irretrievably forfeited, but the whole 
of the supernatnial ‘organism’ which we have 
described above is lestoM, through baptism, to 
infidels, and, throngh penance after moiw sin, to 
baptized Christians. This would be, therefore, 
the place to treat of the relation of sanctifying 
grace to the Sacraments, hut we must refer the 
reader to the various articles on the Sacraments ; 
it will be enough to say here that sanctifying 
grace is first generated in the soul by God through 
baptism, that it is mortified in it ^ mortal sui, 
restored throngh penance, and increased each time 
by each reception of the various Sacraments, 
especially the Holy Encharist. 

To sum np, therefore, in a few axioms the 
Catholic doctrine of sanctifying grace, we may 
ssy : sanctifying flyaoe is an ‘ inherent ’ perfection 
(dogma of faith) ; it is understood to be ‘ subjected ' 
(to inhere) in the essence of the soul ; it is more 
commonly regarded as a ‘physical’ entity, not a 
moral psracioation in the Divine nature, in the 
sense expounded above ; more probably, it must be 
regarded as distinct from chanty (although Dans 
Seotus and several others hold the contrary view) ; 
from it the various complementary perfeotions 
which we call ‘virtues’ and ‘gifts of the Holy 
Ghost’ branch out in thevarions faculties of the 
soul, either, aooording to some, ‘ phyaieally ’ — ^vis. 
as a kind of oonnatiual excrescences or offshoots 
of it— or, according to others, ‘ morally ’ only, t .s. 
as purely necessary oonoomitants. Being of ‘ snper- 
natural,^ viz. * Divine,’ order, it ean be produced 
primarily by God alone; it iz generated in the 
soul through the instrumentality, either ‘ physical ’ 
(Aquinas) or ‘ moral * (Suarez and the Jesuit theo- 
logians), of the Sacraments, in and through which 
the Divine power acts as the primary cause. 

4. Actual grace.— (1) Its sasisienesand nature,^ 
BMdes the supernatural superadded ‘organism’ 
(habitual grace, virtues, and gifts) whieh we have 
described above, the human sonl, in order to pio- 
dnee supernatural actions meritorious of life ever- 
lasting, requires, each time, the help of actual 
aracs^ viz. some internal, transient, supernatural 
uspulse from God, which enables it to perform 
now a supernatural action. Tlie existence and 
necessity of this actual grace are emphatically 
asaerteef both by Scripture and by the universal 
Christian tradition ; it is, moreover, a logical 
necessity of the philoeophioal system in which 
primitive Christian thought was immersed, and 
under the inflnenoe of iraich it made its theo- 
logical evolution. Aetive grace is rendered neces- 
sary by the exbtenoo of the supernatural organism 
of habitnal grace and the virtues. ‘Qimntum- 
oumqne aliqna natnra corporalis vel spiritualis 
ponatnr peiteota, non potest in snnm actum pio- 
cedere, nisi moveatnr a Deo’ (Aquinas, Sum. Thsol. 
Prima Seonndm, qn. 109, art. 1). At the same 
time, we understand also that, if the influx of 
actual ffraoe is indispensable to the act of tba 
free will, that influx must, if it is really meant 
to supplement, not to pervert, the nature of the 
will, oe of such a nature as to leave the freedom 
of will unimpaired. In this way we are bronght 
to formulate the two cardinal pnnoiplee on which 
the whole problem dSe AuxUtu hinges: (a) the 
decree of God Almighty (in the present case, the 
decree of predestination) must ineluetably be ful- 
filled; anything decreed hy God must oome to 
pass; (6) even under the present inflnenoe of 
aotnu grace, the human wiU remains always 
essentiaDy free in its action. 

(2) Sufficient and efficacious yracs.— The mun- 
taining of those two exigencies — the unfailing 
efficacy of the decree of God and the perfect 
freedom of the human will from any neoesutatlBg 
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impolae— has ever been and remained the dominant 
preooenpation of the Churob throughout aJl mb- 
■eqnent oontrovendea. The Pelagian quarrel, the 
first important one on recsord on the present sub- 
jeet, gave ocoasion for the emphaBixinu of the 
distinction between ^suflioient’ and 'erocacious* 
mrace. That there are sufficient graces, offered 
hj God to every human soul, may be termed, in 
fact, a Catholic dogma, and tliat some graces 
do prove efficacious may be said to be a fact of 
experience; nevertheless, that plain and obvious 
distinction was to acquire, through the discus* 
sion of the Pelagian tenets, a particular signifi* 
cance. 

The real question at issue with the Pelicans 
was whether any internal grace of any description 
whatever ought to be considered as strictly or 
really necessary. God, who had called man to 
eternal happiness, hd already, in the Pola^an 
view, given nim, in his natural reiMmrces, as aided 
by the external graces of revelation and instruc- 
tion, all tliat was essentially needed for that pur- 
pose. As original sin left in the soul no inherent 
olemish or unfitness, man, by making good use of 
his natural faculties, could work out for himself 
his own salvation. Internal graces (the habitual 
one perhaps, and the actual ones especially) might 
exist, did exist; but to assume more than their 
utility, viz. to assert their necessity, was to declare 
the will unfit for what it was given for, and conse- 
quently destroy its freedom. Those graces ought 
rather to be considered as favours occasionally con- 
ferreil by God as rewards for the good deeds per- 
formed with the sole natural resources of the free 
will, but none of them was, at Imttom, indispens- 
ably necessary. 

The disputations aroused by those new doctrines 
brought forward the towering intellectual person- 
ality of 8t. Augustine, who was to remain henoe- 
fortli the supreme authority, among the Fathers, 
on all questions de AuxUiis, As the mouthpiece 
of the Catholic tradition, and the interpreter of 
the doctrines of St. Paul, he definitively estab- 
lished, against both the Pelagians and that body of 
otherwise orthodox doctors called Semi-Pelagians, 
among several others, the following principles : 

(1) TlioHe only will bo mvod whom God hss gntuitouoly pro- 
dostined from oil utomity. (Si) Original dn la a heredltaiy 
bleinmii iiihoroiit In tho human aoul. (S^ Aa a oonaoquoiice of 
thoao (acta, and owing to tho infinite diapronortion between 
the Divine and tlie natural onler, no human being ia capable, 
by hie natural reaouroea alone, of producing any aupematuial 
action ; or (4) of In anv way meriting the flrat graoe (ao that the 
aaid flmt grace might in any luaniier be legitiniateb* iinderatond 
aa bvingidue to bun). (A) Actual grace ia abaolululy nereaoary 
for every au|iertiatoral action. (6) The actual gracea granted 
to man are tlie means by which God aooompliahea the effect of 
Ilia aternal predeatlnation, acme of them being auflicient only, 
wliile othcra are intrinaically elfficai’loua. (7) Neither auflicient 
grace, which never carriua the awient of tho will, nor efllcacioua 
grace, which ia never reaialed, cauaea any prejudice to the 
freedom of the wilL 

Thus, ill the idea of Augustine, aa ever after- 
wards universally understood and interpreted in 
the Church, practically without controversy, until 
tlie days of the Boformation, God provided both 
for tho fulfilment of His decree of predestination 
and for the preservation of the freedom of tiie will, 
by granting to the unpredestined only sufficient 
grace, which they were sure always freely to dis- 
obey by their own fault, and by providing for the 
predestined efficacious grace, which they were sure 
always freely to follow ; for those efficamous f^raoes 
worked, not by overpowering, but by mysteriously 
inclining, the will, and causing it to give spontane- 
ously its free assent. 

How could it be that, on the one hand, a grace, 
truly and really sufficient, should never in fact 
carry the assent of the will, and, on the other 
haaa, that a (praoe, infallibly efficaoioos, should 
always determine the said assent, without, how 
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ever, in any way infringing upon the freedom of 
the will? It was a mystery, which Augnstine 
asserted in the name of tradition and on the basis 
of the doctrine of St. Paul (in partiealar. Bo 0), 
bat which remained otherwise unexplained. The 
attempt to solve that mystery was, at a much 
later period, to give rise to the various conflicting 
opinions, and to the endless theological quarrels, 
many of which have remained undeoided; even to 
the present day. 

(3) The syeteme, — (a) Pre-Tridentine develcpment. 
— It was long, however, before the controversy 
de AuxUiis was to be resumed again, when it bad 
been once brought to a temporary conclusion, by 
the definitive condemnation of the Pelagians, at 
the Council of Ephesus (431). It was the task 
of the school men of the Middle Ages to endow the 
Church with a full and organized theological sys- 
tem, the most perfect monument of which — in fact, 
the standard systematic eximsition of the Catholic 
doctrine — is to be found in tne works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (1225-1274), the prince and *sun' of 
Catholic theologians, and especially in his Summa 
Theoloffica. For those doctors, the problem of 
understanding how the unavoidable inefficacy of 
sufficient CTOoe and, more especially, the unfailing 
efficacy of efficacious grace could be reconciled 
with a fl^uinely free will appears to have been 
no puzzle or no particular worry; accepting the 
mystery as it was, they would all have said quietly 
with Aquinas : * As it behoves Divine Providence 
to preserve, not to pervert, the natures of things, 
Goa will move everything according to the require- 
ments of its nature ... so God moves the human 
will in snoh a manner that its motion remains con- 
tingent and not necessary* {Sum,, prima secundm, 
qu. X. art. 4). God 'knew' how efficaciously to 
incline the will, without infringing on its liberty ; 
that was enough. All He had decreed about man 
did find its realization ; nevertheless, man whs and 
remained, at all times, perfectly free. This, how- 
ever, is just what the early Beformers, Lutlier and 
Calvin, three centuries afterwards, began by deny- 
ing, maintaining that the human will had been so 
hopelessly (lerverted and weakened by original sin, 
that, having lost its freedom, it had not tlie power 
to resist any more, in any cose, either the inclina- 
tion of corrupt nature or the inspiration of grace, 
both being irresistible in their action. Hence the 
obedience of the will to concupiscence or to grace 
— passive, according to Luther ; free from coaction 
only, according to Calvin — was necessaiy and irre- 
sistible in either alternative. As tiiis doctrine in- 
volved the denial of the freedom of the will, it waa 
condemned by the Council of Trent in its sess. 6, 
where it was declared (oan. 4, 6, 6) that original sin 
had not destroyed the freedom of the will. 

(6) Po9i-Tridentine coniroversieM, — It had been 
the work of the Council of Trent to reassert the 
dogma of the freedom of the human will ; it was, 
however, reserved to one of the most distinguished 
theologians of the same Council, Michel le Hay, or 
Balus (1513-1589), of the celebrated University of 
Louvain, to be tlie first to offer a solution of the 
mystery of the recoiiciliation of tlie freedom of the 
will with the infallible efficacy of the Divine decree, 
which, being in many of its propositions a kind 
of forerunner of the later Jansenistic tenets, was, 
after several reproofs, finally condemned in 1580. 
The eflect of that condemnation, pronounced by 
Gregoiy Xlll., was to stamp out the Balan doctrines 
in tlieir original form ; but they were soon after 
revived, by the middle of the 17th cent., in the 
celebrated heresy which, from its posthumous 
originator, Bishop Jansen of Yperen (1585-1638). 
whose AupusHnua was publislied in 1040, was to 
retain in history the name of ‘Jansenism’ (?.».). 
The substance of the system, aa it can be defini^ 
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tavely gathered from the writings of its parent and 
adherents, is as follows : 

Buflicient grace, which would have been aafllefent Indeed in 
the eute of innocence, befora original ein, to now, owing to the 
taUen eUte of humnn nature, really ineufflclent ; tor, as it to the 
Ineluctable law of the will, in its present fallen condition, neoes. 
■arily to follow the more powerful delectation, if graoe, in some 
oaeee, proves less attractive and delectable to the human eoul, 
the will will necessarily follow the greater delectation of ein, 
and grace will here have been Insufficient 'in laot*; although 
It mav lie called sufficient 'In name'; hence, in reality, there 
are only insufficient and effiewoioue irresisllble graoei. 

This is not the place to dwell on the various 
uhafies of the quarrel, the substanoe of the system 
being what we ore mostlv concerned with ; it is 
enough to say that, orusned, in spite of all eva- 
sions, by several successive condemnations, it was 
finally extinguished in its ultimate form by tlie bull 
Uniffenitw, directed in 1713 against Paschasius 
Quesnel. 

The two fundamental notions, among others, in 
the Jansenist doctrine of grace, those which distin- 
guish it from the orthodox systems tolerated in the 
Catholic Church, are therefore : the denial of the 
real and actual suificiency — practically of the ex- 
istence— of sufficient grace, and the assertion of the 
impossibility of resisting efficacious grace, thereby 
acknowledging in man no otiier freedom but free- 
dom from coaction, or forcible compulsion. As 
against those two cardinal assumptions, viz. insuffi- 
cient and irresistible graces, the orthodox systems 
maintain, each in its own peculiar way, that suffi- 
cient grace is truly and really sufficieut, so that it 
is intrinsically possible to obey it, although, in fact, 
man never follows its inspiration, and also that it 
is intrinsically possible not to obey the impulse of 
efficacious grace ; although such a disobedieiioe will 
never occur de farto. 

In the interval of time which divides the con- 
demnation of the Bal'an propositions from the rise 
of the .fansenist controversy, a Jesuit theologian, 
Luis Molina (1535-1000), published, in the year 
1588, a book entitled Liberi mrbitrii cum gratim 
donis, divina prautrAeniiaf providentia, prmdesi- 
tinatione et reprobatione eimcordia, in which he 
proposes the following solution of the problem of 
sufficient and efficacious grace (qu. 14, art. 13, 
disp. 40): 

Huffioient gram gives to r'an sll that to neoemsiy for s super- 
iwtaral action ; by ametiting to or dtoeenting from Ito fmpulite, 
man inakee It rfflcacioua himiielf, Ood contributing to the deter- 
mination of the free will nothing beyond a fimultaneoue con* 
ooune, without which no action of any kind would be pomlblc*. 
Hence, In the Uollnist ■yetem, the 'determining' oauee of the 
election of the free will was, In each case, that will Itself, God 
being merely a oo-operator, working together with the will, 
'like two workmen carrying the same atone, or pulling the 
same boat' — an example, by the way, long before reject^ by 
Ht. Thomas Aquinas, in the very words afterwards used by 
Molina. 

'I'his ductrine was, from the start, received with 
marked disfavdiir by the older Jesuit theolcigians, 
and with an outburst of indignation by the Thotii- 
istic school — lip to that time considered the fore- 
most authority in thoologioal matters. 

The Thomiflts argued that In such a system, the principle of 
the acqnlemH^TKU! of the free will In the inspiration of graoe 
being the spoiiLaneous choice of the will itself, the efficacy of 
the decree of God was thereby rendered uncertain, as depend* 
Ing on the arbitrary choice of man ; that, moreover, the first 
Mover was exoludeii from at least the Initial determination, by 
which the will decided to acxrept grace and to co-operate with 
St. which was a metaphysical impossibility, sinoe not even the 
sllghteet element of motion or determination could poesibly 
come to existence but from the agency and Impulse of God, the 
efficacy of which must extend to everything, even to the initial 
determination of the free will ; so that otherwise God would not 
be the universal Prime Mover, and tlicrefore no Ood. Insisting, 
as a oonssqnenoo. that the motion of God, in the case of the free 
election of the will, must be not only concurrent (via. sub- 
ordinate) but predetermining, they clamoured for an examina- 
tion and condemnation of those revived * Beml-Petogiaii errors,* 
as the Thomtots called them. 

At the instanoe of the Thomists was summoned 
the celebrated Congregation de Auxiliitt^ which 
Bat from 15118 to 1507 without (Miming to any 
definite decision, the only result being a decree 


of Pope Paul IT. in 1611, forbidding any farther 
disputation on the subject. The Jesuits, however, 
who had come gradually to identify themselves, 
as a body, with the Mofinist side in the qnarrel, 
had been made to feel that the doctrine, in its 
primitive form, was neither safe nor sound enough 
to hold. Accordingly, in the year 1618 a decree 
of the General of the Company of Jesus, Claudius 
Acqnaviva, ratified twice afterwards, in two con- 

m ions of the Company held in 1616 and 1651, 
e the teaching of sufficient grace as explained 
by Molina, the Jesuit theologians henceforth un- 
animously and officially adopting the modified 
form of Molinism ex|)oundcd mostly by Snares 
(1548-1617) and commonly known by the name of 
'Congruism.’ 

Aoonniing to this new presentation, what makea the differ- 
ent w between suffiolent and efficacious grace to the fact that the 
former to Incongruous, or Inappropriate, the latter nongnioos, 
or appropriate. In any given case, owing to the diepoeitlons 
and circumstanoes In which an individual soul will find itaelf, 
some form of grace to euro to be Incongruous or suffiolent only, 
some other to oongruoue or sure to be efficacious ; If the Divine 
eternal decree requires that aaaent be given to grace, the con- 
gruous one will be provided. If not, the incongruous one only 
will be offered ; which, being Inoonipruous. alwougfa certainly 
snfficlent, will, owing to the bad (uanositioiis of the subject, 
remain inefficacious. Thus, the infallinle effleaev of the Divine 
decree to preserved, and the freedom of the will remains safe, 
nothing happening but what God haa decreed— and that through 
the spontaneous <moioe of the free will. 

But, even in its new garb, the Molinist doctrine 
fared no bettor at the hands of the Thomists. 
They maintained the same objections to it as to 
the pure Molinist form. 

(4) The other divisieme of actual grace that are 
commonly proposed, viz. * operative ’ and ' co-opera- 
tive’ [operans and co-operana\ ' preveuient and 
* subsequent’ {prasveviens and eubeequene), * excita- 
tive’ and 'adjuvant’ {exeitane and adjuvane)^ are 
easily understood. They are merely desipiations 
based on the eflect whten the help of God is under- 
stood to exerciBe on the human soul, in the various 
diiterent cases. 

(5) The cause of grace, as being a quality of a 
Divine order, has always been understood in the 
Church to he the Deity alone, as first and principal 
Cause ; although it has been the pleasure of God 
instrumentally to act through the human nature 
of Jesus Christ, or through the Sacraments, which, 
for that matter, are merely a prolongation of and 
a Hubstitute for the said human nature. It is, 
however, understood also that ' virtus Dei non 
alligatur sacramentis,’ that is to say, although 
God pledged Himself always to grant His grace 
through the Sacraments properly conferred and 
received in the right dispositions, nevertheless. He 
reserves to Himself the r^ht to act and confer 
grace, even without them, for the benefit of those 
who are incnlpably prevented from receiving the 
Sacraments. Ministerial causes of grace are the 
angels througli good inspirations, or men through 
instruction, prayer, and the Sacraments. 

(6) The condition of the reception of habitual 
grace (through which alone justiiication is effected) 
in the individual soul is, according to the defini- 
tion of the Council of Trent (sess. 6, can. 6), a con- 
version or motion of the will towards Gud, 
which, of course, is the effect of efficacious grace ; 
and anathema is pronounced (can. 9) against any 
one asserting that faitli alone, without such a 
movement of conversion of the free wiU toward 
God, is sufficient for justiiication. 

As for the question whether any one may have 
the certainty of being in a state of justification, 
the Conncil of Trent (sess. 6, can. 13 and 14) 
anathematized the Calvinistio and Lutheran con- 
tentions that any one ought to persuade himself 
that he is in a state of jnstification, and that that 
sole and very persuasion is the only cause of the 
said justification. Hence it may to legitimately 
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iatanred that from a Catholic point of view only 
a moral and human certainty can, oidinari]y» he 
entertained of that fact. 

(7) Another ekuB of graeeet the reiy improperly 
■o*oalled gratuo grcUte data (fiputuitoue ones), em- 
hraoes those sapematnial privileges or ' charisms.* 
sometimes granted to a chosen few, to work 
miracles, to prophe^t to speak foreign languages, 
and exercise other miraculous nowen of the same 
kind. With those graces we nave nothing to do 
here, hut merely remark that they are not more 
gratuitous than the ordinary graces (hahitual and 
actual) with which we have heen dealing thus far ; 
any one of the latter, by the very fact Uiat it is of 
a Divine order, is necessarily gratuitous and not 
due, at least as first grace ; nevertheleas it is always 
possible, by making good use of one grace to merit 
another, tor, if Nature cannot, grace can merit 
grace. See art. Charismata. 

(B) To what kind of acts must the action of effi- 
cacious grace be understood to extend, or what 
kind of efiects can be obtained only through grace? 
This is the last question that we most now answer, 
hrieflv mentioning the definition of the Church or 
the oecisiona of the Catholic theologians on the 
various joints. 

Orace is not necessary — as is commonly admitted 
— for acquiring even a vast and extensive know- 
ledge of natural truths, as such a knowledge is 
within the natural capacity of the human nund ; 
but a complete and exhaustive knowledge of all 
the truths pertaining to the natural order of things 
could obviously not be understood to exist in any 
human mind otherwise than through a special 
favour of God. As for supernatural truth, although 
it is intrinsically possible for any one to recognm 
the truth of any doctrine or dogma of faith which is 
properly expounded and proved to him, an accept- 
ance or it, through a supernatural motive, can m 
the effect only of a double actual grace both in the 
mind and in the will (2nd CounciT of Orange, can. 
5 and 6 ; and Trid., sess. 6, can. 3). It is a dogma 
of faith that man, even in a state of sin, can do 
some good works, and therefore that the actions 
of sinners are not necessarily all sins. This dogma 
has been repeatedly asserts, against Wyclif and 
John Hus, by the Council of Constance (sesa 15) ; 
af^inst Luther and Calvin, by the Council of 
Trent (sess. 6, can. 7 and 8) ; against Baius, by 
Pius V., Gregory xiil., and Urban vni. (prop. 35, 
88, and 40 of Baius); and against Quesnef, the 
last of the exponents of Jansenism, who was con- 
demned by Clement XI. (prop. 44, 45 ff.). The 
same authorities condemned also the assertions of 
Jansenins and Baius (prop. 25) that all the actions 
of infidels are sins. 

By the condemnation of the 85th proposition of 
Baius, it became a doctrine of faith that it is in- 
trinsicaPy possible to love God above everything, 
as Author of the natural order of things ^ a 
natural love ; such a supreme natural love of God, 
however, ooidd not be so efficacious, in the present 
fallen condition of man, as to entail a perfect fulfil- 
ment of all the precepts of the natural law | for, 
although in the state of innocence such a thing 
would nave been within the natural, unimpaired 
resouroes of human nature, after orij^al sin only 
a sperial assistance of God can enable the fallen 
man to realize the supreme perfection of non- 
oormpted nature. If, at the same time, we re- 
member that for any precept imposed on him man 
always receives a sufficient grace, we see that it 
cannot be inferred, from the above doctrine, that 
some of the nreoepts imposed by God are impossible 
to man— a aoctnne condemned by the Coimoil of 
iSrent (sees. 6, can. 18), and by Innocent x., in the 
first of the celebrated ‘five propositions’ of Jan- 
senius. Man, in a state of mortal sin, cannot for 


ever resist all other temptations and avoid all 
other mortal sins without a special assistance of 
God, for the very came reason Mat he cannot fulfil 
fdl the precepts of the natural law, as we have 
just stated above. 

■In a state of justification, man is capable, through 
or^ary graces, of avoiding each venial sin inm- 
vidimlly ; but only through a special and distinct 
privilege will he be capable of avoiding them all 
for all his life (Trid. sess. 6, can. 28) ; that speoU 
privilege, however, u universally understood, yinm- 
ter honorem Domini^ to have lieen granted to the 
Blessed Virgm. 

The PelaAan doctrine that man may merit the 
first grace by his good works, performed without 
the help of grace, and the Semi-Pelagian conten- 
tion that he can prepare himself for it, so as to 
create, on the part of God, some kind of obligation 
to confer it on him, were both condemned by the 
2nd Council of Oranm (con. 3, 4, 6, 7, etc.)— a con- 
demnation reiteratea by the Council of Trent (sess. 
6, can. 5 and 6)— because no one, except through 
the use of grace, can make himself in any way 
worthy of a gHt of the Divine order, since by its 
very nature it infinitely exceeds every human 
capability. As a consequence, the only orthodox 
sense that can be attached to the axiom, ‘ Facienti 

? [uod in se est Dens non denegat gratiam,* is the 
ollowing: to him that through the help of pre- 
venient, supernatural grace does all he can God 
will not refuse the grace of justification. Im- 
peccable, human, and natural honesty alone does 
not make any man, in any way, entitled to the 

f ilt of grace and of justification. That it should 
e impossible for man to rise without grace from 
a state of mortal sin is a doctrine that was denied 
by no one, not even by Pelagius ; it was defined os 
a dogma 'of faith in the 2nd Council of Orange 
(can. 14 and 19). 

Each supernatural action requires a correspond- 
ing natunu motion of God on the free will, since 
no kind of motion con take place without the action 
of the Prime Mover; but, since the presence of 
grace, either habitual or actual, does not remove 
the inherent defectibility of the human will, a 
*long’ perseverance appears to be the effect of a 
special help from God (Orange, can. 10 and Trid. 
sess. 6, can. 2). Final perseverance, involving the 
conjunction of a state of justification with the 
last instant of life, is also certainly the effect of 
a very special favour of God, os the canons just 
quotM imply ; in fact, it coincides with predestma- 
tion itself, of which it is the necessary and in- 
separable effect ; it does not, however, consist 
properly in a peculiar motion, or distinct impulse, 
but ou^t rather to be describe as the result of an 
eneefnbU of circumstances In-ought about by the 
merciful Providence of God, as an effect of His 
Divine predestination — circumstances which, of 
course, will vary with each individual soul. 

liRBEATCsa— The LItofsturs on Um sobjoat of Gmoe Is wsU- 
nirii inezhsuitlblo, and ws Shall therefora limit ounelvas to 
the mention of the most pfominent names and works only (et 
CislA JSncrCtX 

St. Pam, ApttCle Co (he itemaiu, cha. iii.-xL ; Augustine, de 
PMcaiorum meritit cl rmnittitme, 4a Sfiritu H Uttera^ da Ptr^ 
faetinma Jfutitia haminia, da Gatiia Paloffii, da OnUia Chiriali 


Aqninas, Bum, ThaoL, priina seeandB, qu. oix.-oxiT. 
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. fUtersutboierF. SatoUL 
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F. Suares, da Oonaurau, motiona at awfitio Dei, new ed., do. 
1866, * de Auxllio efllced,* Opera, do. 1860, xi., * de Vera intelli- 
gentie euxilii ellicecis,' 0pm paathum, x., Append. ; L, Lee- 


MH», * de Gratia elllce^* in Opuaa, il., do. 1878 ; B. Jungmau 
de Gratia, Begensbura, 1806 ; do San, <le Deo Uno: da Menta 
S. Thomm eirea praaaUeminaHonaa pAyrieoe, Louvain, 1804 ; 
V. Frins, S. Theanm Aquinatxa Domrina da eo^aperatiana Dei, 
Parle, 1803 ; T. ^ Rignon, Bahax at Molina, do. 1883 ; J. 
Pohle, LeArAueA dor Dogmatik*, il. (Paderborn, lOuO) 462-^83. 

Belonging strictly to neither of the above schoois may be 
mentioned : Bellarmlne, * de Gratia et Ilbero arbitrio,* in 
Omra. ed. FAvre, Parie, 1873, ▼. and vl. ; F. WArter, Dia 
Mriatkeha Lehra uber Varhdltniaa van Onada und Praihait hia 
a/uf Aumuiinue, Freiburg, 1866 ; A. M. de Liguori, Op. dog- 
mot., ed. Walter, New York. 1003. i. 617 f., U. 707f. : H. 
Tomnely, de Gratia, Venice, 1766 ; W. Herrmann, de Divina 
gratia, Rome, 10(M ; J. Pecci, Sentenaa di S. Tommaaa, 
1886; A. Adeodatus, J. PaodeSekf^, Mains, 1808. 

£. L. VAN Bkcelabre. 

GRACE AT MEALS. — ^The Christiaii praotioe 
of ^aoe at mealn has itn roota in the religionR 
initincto of the human race. It consecrates even 
the simple meal. It is a witness to the religious 
■olemnity which is attached to every meal as an 
Bot of maintaining human life, and as a means of 
devoting the fruits of the earth to tlieir highest 
BBB. Grace at meals consecrates at once tlie meal 
itucdf, the gifts which are consumed, and those who 
eonmime them, to God’s service. An invitation to 
dinner in the 2nd cent. A.D. runs : 

GhainrenMi is^netli oompeny at dinner at ths UUs of 


thoLoid 
** *r. Pmhd, 


^ J the Barapeum to-morrow, the 16th, at 
Oxyrtorn6husJ^^yri,^t. L p. 177, Mggp. 


Such a meal in the Serapeom witnesaes to the 
religions character even of the social meal. And 
the costom of libations in pre-Christian times 
Stamm the same religious oharaoter on every meat 
The Homerio least was not complete without the 
aroeh^ or hatfiif, the drink-offering ponred oat 
either on the hearth, the floor, or the altar, to 
the gods : oArAo Mfe mraioT/a ra xal aC^atu, g iipit 
itrrip (Horn. Ga. iii. 45). It was a drink-offeriioM 
and a prayer, in this case to Poseidon. The 
Komons practised similar rites. The gde^nda 
mania, or dessert, was s^arated from the earlier 
part of the meal the ofTering of the mda jalfa, 
the meal-offering of spelt and salt, and the libaUo 
either to the Lares or to some one of the gods, 
riiny witnesses to the early origin of the rite: 

' Numa instituit deos froge colere, et mola salsa 
Bupplicare* (HN xviii, 2). Vergil refers to the 
libations at the feast before the tomb of Anohises t 
* Hio duo rita merolibans oarahmia Baooho 
Fundit huml, duo laote nova dno sanguine laoro * 

{JBn. T.77t.X 

The Jews, like the Greeks and the Romans, 
consecrated their meals with the iPrdkh&h, or bless- 
ing {EBi, col. 2996). The sacrificial feast at the 
high place of the city in 1 B 9” was delayed until 
the coming of Samnel to ' bless the sacrifice.* This 
is the earliest example of grace before meat On 
the occasion of the recej^ion of the Jewish scholars 
in Egypt by Ptolemy niladelphus (285-247 B.C.), 
it is recorded in a letter of pseudo- Aristeas (e. 200 
B.C.) that Elisha the priest, one of the delegates, 
was asked to say grace {votiidagBai Karaux^d), and 
that he said it standing. Josephas says oif the 
Essenes: 

■A priest rays gnos bstovs msat, snd It is unlawful lor any 
one to taste of the food before grace be raid (eplv riiv «vxw)- 
The nme priest, when he hath ditieil, rays grsos again after 
meat; and when they begin, and when they end, they praise 
God, ss him that beelows their food upon thom'CB/ n. vlit. 6). 

The treatise Berdkhdth proves that this custom 
was established by the end of the 2nd cent. A.D. 
Women, slaves, and children were to say grace, 
though they were free from other religious duties. 
The blessingof the bread reads : 

* Blesied artnoa,OLord our God, King of ths Unlvsrss, who 
hringest forth bread from the earth.' 

The blessingof the wine is ; 

* Bleeeed art^on, O Lord our God, King of the Unlvene, who 
orratest the fruit of the vine.' 

Among the forma of grace after meat is : 

* Blessed be the Lord our God, the God of Israel, the God of 
hosts, enthronsd upon tho Ohsruhim, for the food which ws 
have eaten.* 

The NT witnesses to the nace before meat. 
Our Lord in the miracle of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand blessed the loaves and fishes : edXiygaar 
Koi kXdeat iduKor (Mt 14** ; cf. Mk 6^, Lk 9**). In 
the miracle of the Four Thousand, He gave thanks : 
adxapieiijaat ikheurae eaX idldov (Mt 15^, Mk 8*). 
St. John (0^0 uses the latter term, sAxa/ncmio-at. 
St. Paul refers to the practice of grace, and states 
clearly its spiritual meaning ; 

* Meats, whlA God crested to be received with thankigiviflig 
(ptra rvxapcvTiar) by them that believe and know the truth. 
For every creature of God is good, and nothing to be rejected. 
If iibereoelved with thanksglring : for It It ranotiAed (Ayid^fm 
yip} through the word of God and prayer* (1 T1 4 S- 6 ). 

The earliest witnesses to the practice in the 2nd 
cent, are Clement of Alexandxia and Tertullian. 
Clement, in bis PoBdagogus (c. A.D. 190), referring 
to the matter of feasts, says : 

* It is meet before we partake of food to blon (•vAey«*v) the 
maker of sll thbige, and to sing (AdAActr) when drinking '(U. 4X 

In the Stromaieii (c. 200-202) he speaks of 
prayers and praises (sAyalrt xal alvoc), and readings 
(ArreA^cif rQr ypa^p) before eating; and psalms 
and hymns {ifmXfiot ra xal Upeoi) afterwards (vii. 7). 
Tertnilian, in his Apidogetiaum, oh. 39 (A.D. 197), 
refers to prayer before and after meals : 

* Non prius disoumbltur quam oratio ad deum pesegu a tet ur 
. . . Araue oratio oonvtviam dirimit.' 

St. Basil, writing c. 860, refers to the a&x^l wph 
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rft Mid ihoia furk roo^ {Ep^ iL ad Oreg.). 

And both Tertullian Mid St. Chrysostom witness 
to the use of the sign of the cross on inch oocasions. | 
Tertulliaa, in his treatise Corona (e. 211), writes : 

'ad mensas . • • frontem signaoalo terimus,’ the 
sign being need on the forehead <oh. 3). Bt. , 
Chrjrsostom says that even swine’s flesh is not > 
unclean when received witli thanksgivi^ and . 
roark^ with the sign of the cross (m 1 Tim. 4, I 
hom. xii.). 

Bom Paul Cagin {L'Eueharistiepriinitivet Rome, , 
Paris, Toumsi, 1912, pp. 252-288) has shown that 
the prayers for the blessing of the cnp and the 
blessing of the bread in the Didache (cn. ix.) are 
not Eucharistic. They may, therefore, be noted 
as among the earliest forms of grace at meala 

The ApotMie CondHutiont (e. 400) gives the 
first example of the form of words : 

'Orstlo in pinndio ; Dsnsdlotiu cs, Domine, qiil nutria Mue n 
puaritin man, qai dna caona omni onrnl, impla nudio at laatltin 
oordn noatm ut . . . nbundsmus la omna opua bonum InOliriato 
Jaau Domino nostro, par quam . . .* (vll. 49>. 

The Western practice appears in two monastic 
rules. The Rule of St. Benedict says : 

*Ad mananm nutem, qui nnta Yaraiim ncm ooourrarit, ut 
simol oronea dlcnnt varaum at orent . . . oorrlplntur . . . 
Siniilitar nutrm pntintiir, qui ad Ilium vanum non fuarli pma- 
aana, qui post olbum didtur ' (e. 48 1 PL Ixvi. STSJ). 

And St. Columban says ; 

*81 quia non vanarit ad orationam aufira manaam at post 
dbum, duodacim paalmoa oantet* (in Pognit. [PL lsv|. 082]). 

The earliest Western fornmlaries are in the 
Gelasian Sa^erameniary (7th cHsiit.). There are six 
'orationes ante cibum,* and two 'orationes post 
cibiim.’ The first reads : 

* Rafloe nos, Domine, donia tufa, at opulantiaa tuna Inrsltnla 
auBtentn. Per,* ate. 

The fourth reads : 

* Urnadic, Domina, dons tun, qune da tun Inigltnte aumua 
aumpturi. Par.* etc. 

The sixth reads : 

*Tun noa, Domine, donn rallcinnt, at tun mntin conaolatur. 
Par rmrainum noatrum.' 

These appear also in the Leo/rir. Missal A of the 
first half of the 10th century. The second form 
* post cibos * reads : 

* Sntinti aumua, Domina. da tula donia ne dntlB : rapla nos da 
tun miaaricoidin, qui as banadictua, qui cum Patre at Spiritu 
anneto vivia . . .*((Mm. Soar., ad. Wilson. Oxford, 1884, p. 298 1.X 

The Lsofriti jlfiMof has forms also ' ad cibum bene- 
dicendum ’ and * ad potum benedicendum.’ Among 
the former is : 

* Quod nobla aat nppoaltum dei IlliuB banadiont ' ; 

among the latter : 

' Noa daua at noatm banadient poouln obriatua ' (Laqfria JfisBol, 
ad. Wnnran, Oxf. 1B88, p. 8 )l 

Two prayers for use at meals occur in thcBobbio 
MS of ^'^Sacramsntum GaUieanum, The ' Bene- 
dictio ad mensam ’ is similar to the fourth in the 
Gelasian Saeramentary : 

* Banadicantur nobii, Domina, donn tun, qune da tun Inripltnta 
aumpturi aumua, qui riria at raffnaa.' 

The 'Beneidictio post mensam levatam’ is the 
first example of the memento of the benefactors in 
the grace: 

* Gmtina UU nffmas, omnlpotana, natame Dana, qui noa da 
tala donia aatinra digiintua aa, par fnmuloa ill. Radda lllia 
Domina pro pnnrta mngnn, pro tamporalibua pmamln aempl. 
tarnn, qui vlria at regnaa* (Humtori, Lit, Jtom. FaCsa, Venloa, 
I7^ii. my. 

The order of grace at meals is fully given in the 
Gustomaries of St. Augustine’s, Cauterliury, and 
Bt. Petmr’s, Westminster. The shorter form occurs 
in reference to the meal of the Lector and the four 
Suitors : 

*Dloat uBoaqalaqua aacraolua sub ailenolo **Banadlclta”; at 
. . . iatttd aaltam ad mlnua devote aubjungnt: ** Olbum at 
potum aervorum suorum FIliua Dei benadlcnt,** oruoia aignum 
fnoiando* (Henry Bmdahnw fkiolety, voL xxili. p. 184; cf, vot 
vxviii. p. 1041 At the oloae ; * Varaos : "ndjntorium nostrum 
In nomine Domini.'* Varaua : ** 8it nomas bonadietum.'* 
Omcio : ** Betribuara ** at flotam. Banadionmua Domino.” 
** Fidalinm nnlmna.” * 

The fuller form of grace was used at the common 
meal in the refectory : 


*Bt UBuaquiaqua ... In ordine suns oonvaralonls atnra dabat, 
priuaqunm n ennton liidpintur ** Benadidta.** . . . Aique enntor 
val auooanior In aodam looo atebitpoat rafsedonam, ineboando 
** Oonfltcantur,*'aiva ** Memoriam.^ . . . Inoeptoautam ** Bane- 
didta ** ante refeodonem, atablt prealdenB, sioui at oaterl fratraa, 
ad oriantam intentua, atqua ad ‘^Gloria I’atri,” at dum Dominion 
didtur orado at (a) aaearaota protertur henadiodo. sfeabit, alcut 
at alii, aupplldter inclinua. . . . Bad, prolate baneoiodona, qui* 
ounique earn (adllam) sonavarit, cum pronundaverit aacardos 
** Bpiritua aanctl, Daua,” arfgat aa, at ad menaam auperiua Intra- 
bli. Ceteri varo atebunt inclini, quouaqua dlxarit aacardoa ** Par 
omnia aecula aeouloruro"; atqua tunc aa crigent omnta In 
raspondendo ** Amen " ' (ib. vol. xxiii. p« 104 f . ; cf. vol. xxvUI. 
p.l06f.)L 

Grace after meals is referred to in the Customary 
of St. Peter’s, Westminster: 

'Indplant omnaa pariter aub allendo **Oonflteantiir tlM, 
Domina,*' vel "Memnriam faclt,” at, poatquam ad ** Gloria 
Patri** at **8icut araf'aa IncHnaverint, eriget aa aacerduaqui 
prior aat in ordina at dieet : ** Agimua tibi graciaa," val '* Bena- 
dictua Daua in donia aula," oetaria interim inclinantibua ' (vol. 
xxviii. p. 122). 

The Canterbury text (Brit. Mus. Coll. MS Faus- 
tina C. xii.) is dated 1330-1340. The Westminster 
text (Brit. Mus. Coll. MS Otho C. xi.) is of the 
latter part of the I4th century. They reiiresent 
the Benedictine use at that period. The full grace 
occurs among the ' Gratiarurn actionos ’ of another 
Westminster MS, e. 1500, Bodl. MS Rawlinson 
Liturg., g. 10[N.C. 15832]). It is nrinted in vol. 
iii. of the Westminster Missed (H. Bradshaw Soe., 
vol. xii. pp. 1377-1379). 

* A nU yroMium ffraeiam Benadidta. Oculi omnium in to 
■pamnt ... at implau omna sninwl benaclictiiona. Gloria patri. 
Kyrialeyion. . . . Et ne noa. Oremua. Benadic, domine, dona 
tua qua da tua largiteta aumua aumpturi. Par dominum. . . . 
Juba, domina (ric), banedicere. Henaa oalaatla participea faciat 
noa rax eterna gloria. Aman.' 

* Pott pmnduem: —Dana pada at dilectionia maneat aempar 
nobiacum. Tu autem domine. Gonflteantur tibI domina omnia 
opera tua : Kt aanoti tui benedicant tibi. Gloria patri. . . . 
Laudate dominum. . . . Gloria patri. Agimua tibi graciaa, 
omnipotanadeua, pro univaralabenafioiia iauiqui vivia et regnaa. 
Per omnia aecula aaculoniui. Amen. Laudata dominum. . . . 
Gloria patri. Biciit erat. Kirrieleyaon. . . . Pater noatar. 
£t lie noa. . . . .Vie nomen dimini benedietum. Retrihiiara 
dJgnara, domina cleua, oinnibua nobia bona faciaiitibiia propter 
nomen tuiim vitam etemam. Aman. Bonedicamua domino. 
Hater ora fllium. . . . Aue aancta rex adwarde inter oeli lllia. . . 
*Pro defunetie : — ^Da proffundla. . . . Requiem aternam. . . .* 
*Or(le»p^-*Abaolva, quaaumua, domina, aiiiinaa. . . . Aman.' 

This grace after meals explains the order in the 
Customary of St. Peter's, Westminster, and the 
reference to founders and benefactors in the later 
College graces (U. Bradshaw Soc., vol. xii. p. 
1378 f.). 

Uearne, under date 17th Oct. 1712, refers to a 
grac*.e written in an old Roman breviary of 1520, 
and belonging to Norwich, used probably in one 
of the religious houses of Norwich : 

*Banedio, domine, craatursm latiuB («ie), alcut banedixisti 
quinqua panaa In deaarto ; ut omnaa guatentea ex eo (wc) tern 
oorpori quam animaa raolpiant aanitetem' (Hearne’a CoUto- 
timte, vd. Iii., Oxf. liiat. Boc., vol. xiii. [imh p. 478; cf. 

* Banadictio panla,' In Rom, Jf w. of 1618 [U. Bnutahaw Boo., 
vol. xxxiii. p. 814 J), 

The College use may be illustrated by the 
Brosenose College Graces : 

* Ante prandium >**Oou]l omnium apactent in Te, Daua ! l!a 
daa lllia aacaa tampora opporiuno. Aperia manuni Tuam at 
implea omna animal Tua Mnadletlona. Menaae ooeleabia bob 
participeB facias, Dana, Hex aatemaa gloriaa.' > 

* Pott prandium Qui noa craavit, radamit, at pavlt, sit 
banadictua in aatamum. Daua, axandi orationam noatram. 
Agimua ribi gratlaa. Pater coaleatis, pro Gulielmo Hmytb 
epiacopo, at Uioaido Sutton niilita, FumUtoribua noatria ; pro 
Alaxandro Novel at Jocoaa Frankland, alfiaqua Banafa<*toribiiB 
noatria : humlUtor Te precantaa ut aorum numerum benignia- 
aima adaiigeaa. Kocleaiam Cathollcam, et populum Chriatl- 
anum cuatodi. Haaraaea at arrorea omnes axtirpa. Viotorlam 
Reglnam noatram at aubdltos ajua defenda. Pacem da at oon- 
sarva par Christum Dominum uoatrum.' 6 

I Wickham Legg (Oxf. Hist Boo., voL liiL p. 212) oompana 
thia grace with those in the Barum Manual of lAOl, and with 
the Latin graces in the early primara and the Biigiiah In Uia 
later primara. 

swTckham Lagg writaa (ioe. eO.): *Tha Idea of the com- 
memoration of benefactora may have arlaen from the com- 
mamormtion of tlie faithful departed in the Banini Manual ; 
the primera often have at end ; ** God aave tlie Church, Kiitf , 
and Realm, and God have marqy on all Chriatian iiouls. 
Aman.**' But the pnetioe it aa aarKy aa the Bobblo Saam- 
manfum MHaamtm, aa quoted above. 
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* AnU eocnom Omnipotoiui at wmpltorB* Daut, iIm qao 
nihU Mt dulca nibU odorifarunik, miMrioordUm Tu»m humnitor 
Implonunua, tit nw ooenainqua noatimm banadioaa ; ut corda 
fkoatra axhUares; ut quM auaoapturi aumua aUmanU, Tuo 
booori, Tuaaqtie banefloauttaa aooapta rataranuia : par Ohrlatum 
Dooiinam noHtrum.' 

* Post cMviam corpora noabra, Dana optima maxima, 

dbo potuque abunda rafaciati, agimua Tibi gratiaa, quantaa 
poanioina inaxlnuui : aimulqua preoamur, at animaa noatna 
aarbo at apiritvi damda paaoaa ; ut omnia mala (uglamua ; ot 
qoaa alnt Tibi placitura parfaeta IntaUigamua, dUigantar inadt- 
tamur, at ad aa praaatanda toto Impetu latamur ; par Ohrlatum 
Dominum noatrum.* 

The iinit of these, hat for the et )>etween om»t- 
notens an<i sempiieme^ has the liturgical stamp in 
its rhythm and its langnage. The second is prob- 
ably of later date ; the langui^e is academic, and 
the Deus optime maxime is not liturgical. W ickhant 
Lei^K i^hat these two graces stand aJmost alone 
(Oxi. Hist. Soc., vol. liii. [1909], ‘ Brasenose Qaater- 
centenary Monograph,’ p. 211 f.). 


where he oensnres the false modesty of the Bng- 
lish gentleman : 

* Our Bxoaaa of Modaa iy makaa ua ahsmalaood In sU tha 
JBzorciaaa of Ploty and Dovotion. Tbia Humour prarsUa ttpon 
ua dally ; Inaomuob, that at many wall-brad TabM. tba Jfaalar 
of tba Uouaa la ao vary Xodaat a Man, that ha haa not tha 
Oonfidenoa to aay Oraoa at hia own Tabla : A Ouatom whloh la 


r.irtTfiTTTCin 


not only pimotiaad by all tha Nationa about ua, but waa narar 
omlttad by tha Haatnan tbamaalvaa. MnglUh Ctaatlamaa who 
travel Into Boman OathoUok Oountrlaa, are not a little ear 
prlaed to meat with Paopla of tha beat Quality kneaUnf in 
their Ohurahaa, and anfagad In thair private l>avotiona, tho* 
It la not at tha Honra of Puhilok Wonnip. An ollkiar of tha 
Army, or a Man of Wit and Plaaaure In thoaa oountrlaa, would 
ba afraid of paaalng not only for an Irrellgloua. hut an Ill- 
bred Man, ahottld ha ba aaan to go to Dad, or alt down at Table, 
without offering up hla DavoUona on auch oooaaiona.* 

At a public dinner, the Chaplain or the Rector 
or Vicar of the pariah, or some other clergyman, 
is called upon to aay grace. This is also an old 
custom in some private^oiises. There is also the 
custom of the younger children saying grace on 


ing the feast at the enthronization of George 
Nevill, Archbishop of York, in the year 1466. 

Before tha feaat, * tha mlnlatar of tha Ohureha doth after the 
olde cuabome, in ayngyng of aome proper or godly CoroU.* 
After the feast, and before the ale and wine are brought in, 

' all the Ohaplyiia must aay graoe, and the Mlniatara do ayng * 
(Leland'a Collectanea^ ed Heame, Load. 1774, vol. vi. pp. 
9, UX 

The French language has preserved the old 
name h^ntdicitt for * grace.* To say grace is dire 
la htfUdicitit or dire ees ffrdeee. Tlie English 
phrase * ask a blessing * seems a reminiscence of 
the Juhe^ domne, benedicere of the Church. The 
Italian has benedizitne della iavola^ the Spanish 
bendeeW la meea, 

Tho English grace at meals in common use is 
this : 

Before mea/M For what we are about to receive the Lord 
make ua truly tliankful, (or Ohrlal'a sake. Amen.' 

After ineau For what we have received the liord make 
os truly thankful, for Ohrlet'a take. Ameu.* 

The grace before meals has an echo of the 
^ sum us sumpturi’ of the fourth form in the 
Geloutian Saeramentary. 

Another English grace is on echo of the older 
benediction : 

Before meale * Blesa, O I^ord, these glfta to our use, and 
ourselves to Thy service, for Ghriat'a sake. Amen.' 

After meale For these and all His merolss, God's holy 
name be i>raised, for Christ'a sake. Amen.' 

A short Latin grace also used in England is 
this : 

Before meale * Benedictus beiiedicat, per Jesum Ohrlatum 
Dominum noetruni. Amen.' 

After meale :<->* Benedietu henedicatur, per Jesum Christum 
Dominum nostrum. Amen.' 

French and English Homan Catholics have the 
following form : 

Brfitre mealg * V. Benedidte. B. Dominus. Nos et ea 
quae sunnis suinptiirl boiierlloat dextera Christ! in nomine 
Patris et Fill! et Spiritua aancti. Amen,’ 

After Meat* : -* Aglmus tibi grat.los, omnlpotens Deus, pro 
univenls beneflciiM tiiis, qul vlvls et rwnas in secula seoulorum. 
Amen. V, Ueueclliainus Domino. R, Deo gratiaa. Fidelium 
animae per mMvrir.ordiam del reqniescant in pace. Amen* 
{CaMehiotne, ou Ainrigl do ia Foi^ Itouen, 1878, p. 179X 

The old College grace among English Roman 
Catholics is much the same : 

Before m«alM Benediu, Domlne, nos et haec tua dona 
quae de tua largitate sumus aumptun per Christum Dondnum 
nostrum. Amen.' 

AfUfr meale Agimus tibi gratiaa, omnlpotens Deus, pro 
universts beiieflciistais, qui vivis et reguas in secula seculorum. 
Amen.* 

These appear in English in the following forms 
of grace : 

Jurors meale * Blew us, O Lord, and these thy gUto, which 
we are about to receive of thy bounty, through Christ our 
Lord. Amen.* 

After meale * We give thee thanks, Aliuighty God, (or alt 
thy heneflts, who llvest and reignost world without end. Amen ‘ 
(TAe Garden qf the Soul, ed. e. 1802, p. 2S2). 

It used to be regarded as the duty of tlie head 
of the house to say grace at his own table, as 
is illustrated by a statement of Addison in no. 
458 of the Spectatsr, Friday, 15th August 1712, 


liord’s words : ' Yea ; have ye never read, Out of 
the mouth of babes and sncklings thou hast per- 
fected praise ’ (Mt 21'*) ? 

The metrical graces in general use in sohoola 
were written by John Cennick, a friend of the 
Wesleys. They were first published in 1741 in 
his Sacred Hymne for the (Jhildren of God^ in the 
Days of their PUgrtmagt (London, 1741, p. 198). 

Hymn exxx. Before Meal 

* Bs prasent at our Table, Loan ; 

Be Ilere, and Ev'rywhere ador'd ; 

Thy Creatures bless, and grant that ws 

May feaat in Paaanns wlUi Thee.* 

Hymnoxxxi. After — 

' We bless Thee, LcxDjJor this onr Food ; 

But more (or Jeeu's Flesh and lUood ; 

The Manna to our Spirits gtv'n. 

The Living Bread sent down from Htav'n.* 

There are four more lines in this latter gr^e, 
hut they have not come into use. The Eucharistic 
character of Cennick’s Grace after Meat is lost in 
the version published in Bickersteth’s Christian 
Psalmody (c. 1833). This more modem form 
reads : 

* We thank Thee, Lord, (or this our food. 

But bless Thee more for Jeeu's blood ; 

May Manna to our aoula be given. 

The Dread of life sent down trom heaven.' 

These metrical graces in their orieinsl form 
breathe in every line the inspiration of the Bene- 
dictions of the old Service Books of the Western 
Church. 

Litbbatuex.— DACL, art * BAnMlotlon da la Table ' ; SBi, 
art 'Meals'; DCA, art. 'Grace at Meals'; H. A. Wilson, 
Gelaeian Saerameniary, Oxford, 1894 ; Henry BradMiaw So- 
ciety, vole. xil. (1897J, xxill. 11908). xxviil. [1904], xxxiii. [1007] ; 
J. Julian, Disf. ef Bymwmy, London, 1892, art 'Qraoaa, 
Metrical* (W. T. Brooke); Von der G^lts, Tieehgebste , . . 
in der altdkr, und in der grie^ Kirske, Lelpslg, 19U6. 

Thomas Barns. 

GRACES.— See Charitbs. 

GRJECO-EGYPTIAN RELIGION.— i. In- 
troductory.— The Macedonian conquest of Egypt is, 
for practical purposes, tlie starting-point tor any 
account of Grieco- Egyptian religion. Before that 
time there had been little, if any, interchange of 
religious ideas between the two countries: such 
knowledge as the Greeks possessed of Egyptian 
gods ana worship was of the most superficial 
nature, while there is no evidence, and no likeli- 
hood, that the Egyptians cared to make any inquiry 
as to Greek theology. There had been a commercial 
intercourse across the Levant which, so far as can 
he judged from archaBologioal finds, extended back 
to the period of the earliest Egyptian dynasties ; 
and at least four centuries tofore the time of 
Alexander the Great a factory for Greek merchants 
was definitely established near the mouth of the 
Nile. But tnose who sojouraed at Naukratis, 
though thev doubtless reported to their friends in 
Greece such information as they were able to 
collect about the oustonis of the strange oountiy 
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which th^y had been privileged to enter, would 
have little chance of learning more of ite religion 
than could be Mthered from obeervation of the 
native quarter cm the town, in rach external detaile 
ae the forme in which the gode were repreeented 
or the manner in which the feativole werecondueted. 
A certain number of Greeks penetrated farther 
into the country aa mercenaries in the Kg)*ptian 
army ; bnt it could hardly be ex^nsuted that these 
Boldiere of fortune would furnish any reliable 
account of the theology of their employers. Even 
after the Persian conquest of £gyi>t, when the 
valley of the Nile became more oiieti to foreigners, 
a Greek traveller with some pretensions to training 
in the collection of facts was unable to add to the 
existing stock of information on Egyptian religion 
anything more than what filtered to him through 
guides and interpreters ; and, if a Greek student 
actually went to live in Egypt, in order to learn 
something of the wisdom of the Egyptians, his 
lessons would a|>pcar to have been ciomined to secu- 
lar science. Neither Herodotus nor Plato displays 
any kind of acquaintance with the philosophy of 
Egyptian religion. 

while the Greek visitors to Egypt gathered little 
knowledge of the Egyptian gods, the Egyptians do 
not ap|iear to have taken any interest in the Greek 
f^s whom they might have studied at Naukratis. 
There were, in tlie Greek quarter of that town, a 
number of temples ; if there existed a strong con- 
tingent of merchants from some particular Greek 
State, they erected a building in which they csould 
worship the nrotecting deity of their home. Thus 
the Samians iiad their tenipfe of Hera in Naukratis, 
tlie Milesians theirs of Apollo, the dSginetans 
theirs of Zeus.^ If the community was small 
or too poor to maintain a separate temple, they 
could find a place in the precinct of the gods of tiie 
Greeks, and there make their dedications to theii 
patron. Hut the very extensive series of objects 
connected with religious worship which has been 
found on the site of Naukratis yields no evidence 
whatever of Egyptian influence on the Greek cults 
which had been planted there, or of any notice of 
the Greek gods % the £gyt)tianB.* So far os the 
Egyptians were concemeu, Zeus, Hera, and Apollo 
remained as much strangers and foreigners in 
Naukratis as in their homes across the sea. 

It is true that a few sporadic instances are 
recorded in which a member of one nation would 
ap)>ear to have recognized a god of the other. On 
the Egyptian side, however, the recognition is 
practically conflned to cases in which a king of 
Egypt sent a gift to a Greek temple;* and the 
motives of sumi actions were jirobably political 
rather than relinous. The early Greek decTications 
to Egyptian go£s — to Zeus Tbebaios (Ammon) 
or to Apis* — were probably more genuine acts of 
worship, but they are extremely rare. The names 
of Greek visitors which are to oe fonnd scratched 
on the walls of Egyptian temples, so far as they 
date before the time of Alexander, may safely be 
disregarded ;* there is nothing to show that in any 
instances they were inscribed as an act of homage 
to the deity who dwelt in the temjde, and they 
probably testify to the absence, rather than to 
the presence, of any feeling of reverence in the 
writers. 

The conquest of Egypt by Alexander and its 
settlement under a Macedonian government which 

1 Herod. U. 178. 

3 For dewoiptloiii of the objecte found si Nsukrotls, eee 
ESFM, •NeuknitU I sed U* [1880-88]; BSA v. [1608-M] 88; 
JMSxxY. [1006] 105. 

* Gifts of Amsais to Delphi (Herod. U. 180); to Undoe end 
Samos (II. 188). 

4 Dedication to Zeus Thsbaios {CIJR v. [1801] 77); to Apia 
(BJfOoC. 'Biwum,* 880B). 

• Bss Sajos, In PSBA z. [1887-88] 878, on Oresk graflltl at 
Abfdoa 


developed into the dynasty of the Ptolemies placed 
the Greeks in an enurely new relation to Egyptian 
religion. They were no longer visitors or sojourners 
in the country ; tliey became domiciled throughout 
its length and breadth, not merely aa othcials or 
in garrisons, but in every rank and occupation. In 
a few centres they formed more or leas cohesive 
groui>B, aa in the case of the colonists of tlie Fayum ; 
and the towns of Ptolemais and Alexandria were 
actually organized on Greek lines ; but there were 
a vei^ large number of Greeks, or at any rate men 
bearing Greek names, scattered about the Egyptian 
towns and country districts, probably in a manner 
and )K)sition generally similar to those of the 
modem Greek settlers m the Egyptian villages to- 
day. ^ These Greeks would hardV anywhere be 
sufficiently numerous to establish a centre for the 
worship of their own gods ; but, if they washed to 
find facilities for invoiuiig divine help, there were 
temples ready to hand, ft is true that the names 
and attributes of the deities were strange ; but the 
one practical result of the inquiries by earlier 
Greek travellers into Egyptian religion had been 
the formation of a catalogue of identifications of 
Greek and Egyptian gods, which is preserved in 
the account of Herodotus.^ Those iaentifiemthms 
were based on very superficial evidence ; still, such 
as they were, they supplied a sort of traditional 
connexion, which was rapidly accepted, as may be 
seen from the names given by the Greeks to the 
more important Egyptian towns : in nearly every 
instance these were known to the Greeks as tlie 
cities of the accepted Greek equivalents of the 
principiri Egyptian deities worshipped in the 
respective towns. And there was nothing foreign 
to the general religions theories of the Greeks in a 
syncrasis of gods ; so that it was without difficulty 
that the Greek settlers entered the Egyptian 
temples and made their oflerings to the native 
deities on the strength of an identification which 
would be more or less real according to the degree 
of culture of the individual worshipper. The more 
educated might reason out, to their own satisfac- 
tion, the similarity of attributes between two 
diflerent gods ; to tlie ignorant, names were of little 
account, and it was safest to secure the protection 
of the accepted lord of the district. 

The Egyptian priests, on their side, were probably 
nothing loth to adopt these new followers of their 
gods. It was no more alien to the Egyptian than 
to the Greek religion to identify one of their own 
deities with a foreigner. Indeed, the Egyptian 
theology was already a fusion of many systems, 
drawn from all the nations which had occupied or 
influenced Egypt throughout its history. From 
time to time fresh gods had been Introduced, only 
to be absorbed into Uie general medley of Egyptian 
religion; and the various rises anti falls oi the 
power of the priests had tended to increase the 
complexity. When the priests held a commanding 
position in the country, it was all to their advantage 
to multiply the nnmW of gods and secure fresh 
endowments for their new creations; when an 
unsympathetie ruler crushed them and took away 
their property, they amalgamated gods so that one 
worship coula be supported by the revenues which 
were no longer adeouate for two. It was a small 
matter to add a fresn set of identifications to those 
whi(ih had been formulated in tlie past. And the 
adhesion of members of the conquering race would 
he welcome to the Egyptian priests, not only on 
account of the material valne of their support, 
but also as some guarantee that the native re- 
ligion would receive recognition from the new 
riuers. 

The general result of these tendencies was to 
produce throughout Egypt a popular acceptance 
of native gods as the equivalents of Greek ones. 
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with a orad« and imperfect fusion of religions 
ideas, which formed one, though not the most 
essentially important, element in Grmoo-Egyptiaa 
religion. 

At one point, however, the dreumstanoes were 
in every way different— at Alexandria. The old 
temples of the Egyptian village of Rakotis could 
not have been by any means adequate for the 
religious needs of the new capital, and fresh 

? roviBlon for worship was therefore necessary. 

'he Greek population of the city would have been 
sufficient to maintain a cult of a distinctively 
Hellenic character ; but it was drawn from sources 
to<» diverse to fumbh a preponderating element in 
favour of any particular Hellenic deuj. At the 
same time, there was too strong an •intellectual 
element in Alexandria to pennit of the crude 
equations which passed muster in the country 
being accepted for the cimital. Above all, here 
was the residence of the king, who had to solve 
the problem of governing his mixed races of su^ects 
without doing violence to the ideas of either Gfreek 
or Egyptian— to fit Hellenic improvements into 
the immemorial polity of the Pharaohs — and not 
the least difficult item in this problem was the 
religious question. Practically, it was imperative 
that a presiding deity for the new city and an 
official cult for the new d^raasty should oe found 
of a character which would be acceptable alike to 
Greek and to Egyptian. The genius of the first 
Ptolemy and his advisers was equal to the task : 
an effective solution was reached in the invention 
of Sarapis. 

2. The triad of Alexandria. — (1) <Shrapit.— The 
origin of the worship of Sarapis has been traced by 
different writers to various lands; and possibly 
every ascription is, in some degree, correct. As a 
matter of fact, Sarapis came into theological 
existence at Alexandria in an altogether unusual 
manner: he was virtually the result of the in- 
vestigations of a body of pnilosophers and priests, 
who collected from w sources and fused together 
whatever ideas or attributes would be of service 
for their new conception ; and the success which 
attended their work is shown not only by the wide 
acceptance of the deity whom they formed, but 
by the difficulty which sub^uent students have 
experienced in discovering his origin. 

The type under which Sarapis is represented is 
distinctively Hellenic ; and there is no reason to 
doubt the statement of ancient historians that the 
great statue in the temple at Alexandria, which 
determined this type, ana is well known from many 
copies, was imported from Sinope, and was origin- 
ally a representation of Hades, made by Bryaxis.* 
■ re ■ 

the name of Sarapis was derived ; probably it is 
not Egyptian, and it has been traced, on fairly 
strong evidence, to a Babylonian origin.* It is not 
necessary to suppose that it came, with the statue. 


from Sinope : the name, at any rate, would be 
learnt at Babylon by Ptolemy and his companions,* 
and the statue certainly did not represent a Baby- 
lonian god, and would not have hem thought by 
Ptolemy to do so. Ptolemy's committee may well 
have selected the Babylonian name and the Sin- 
opian^ statue as suitable elements for their new 
eclectic deity, without the existence of any previous 
connexion Mtween the two. Some of their reasons 
for the choice may be found. Though the name of 
Sarapis was not Egyptian, it had a superficial 
resemblance to Osorapis, the Greek form of the 
name under which the dead Apis>bull was wor- 
> Ttedtus, But. It. 88; Plutoreh, dt /«. #1 OtCr. 88. 
t A full Btotemcnt of the srgument on thie point Is siTon 
to P. Welts, in Boeoher, s.o. ‘Bmple*; further ertiehe In 
1^ P. Welts (z. cmo] 110) end by B. Schmidt (zL 
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shipped at Memphis ; > and the recognition of this 
resemblanoe innuenmd the acceptance of Sarapis 
by the Egyptians, as can be seen in the persistenee 
of Apis-worship in association with temples of 
Sarapis, desoribod below. This similarity of names 
may have been the starting-point for the idendfica- 
tion of Sarapis with Hades, through the ohthonio 
attributes of the Osirian deity, and have dictated 
the choice of a statue of Hades to represent the 
new god : and, again, the statue may have been 
obtained from Sinope on the suggestion given in 
the name of the town compared with the Egyptian 
een-api, * the house of Apis.' Trivial as these links 
may appear, they would m sufficient for their pur- 
pose of securing the common homage of Greek and 
Egyptian. Moreover, while the new god was pre- 
sented to the Greek in an image fashioned accord- 
ing to a type with which he was familiar, and 
inherited the attributes of a member of the Homeric 
cycle, yet the chosen Greek divinity was one whose 
worsliip had been so little defined that there was 
no serious difficulty in the way of re-moulding the 
popular conception of him and enlarging the sphere 
of his powers. On the Egyptian side, the Osirian 
element brought into the Sarapis-worship through 
the medium of Osorapis rapidly led to the remow 
of Osiris himself from the commanding position he 
formerly occupied in Egyptian theology, and to his 
supersession by Sarapis. The summary of the chief 
records of Sarapis-worship in Egypt will illnstrate 
the foregoing (loints. 

According to the orator Aristides, there were in 
the 2nd cent. A.D. forty-two temples of Sarapis in 
Egypt* This number, which is approximately 
that of the nomes known to have exists about the 
same period, suggests that there may have been 
such a temple in each nome, probal^ in the chief 
city, which was regarded as the official centre of 
worship. This supposition is, to some extent, 
borne out by the notices of the Sarapeion at Oxy- 
rhynchus contained in papyri, whion show, inci- 
dentally, that it was a building of considerable 
size, almost as large as the temple of the special 
local deity Thoeris, and larger than the theatre or 
the gymnasium, to judge from the number of 
guards assigned to each of these places.* It is 
hardly likely that Aristides would include in his 
reckoning, or, indeed, be aware of, such out-of-the- 
way temples of Sarapis as that of which a dedica- 
tion — later, indeed, than his time — has been pre- 
served at Senskis near the emerald mines of the 
Eastern desert many such local shrines may have 
existed. But, apart from Oxjrrhynchus, the only 
nome-capital which has yet furnished any con- 
siderable body of doeumentary evidenoe concerning 


three places where Sarapis was worshipped, 
are likely to have been included in the forty-two 
temples of Aristides, as to which any definite in- 
formation exists. The most important of all was, 
of eourse, the temple at Alexandria, thff first seat 
of the worship of Sarapis in Egypt, and the resting- 
place of the original image. It is unfortunate that 
excavations on what is unquestionably the site of 
the Sarapeion — ^the mound marked by the column 
of Diocletian, or * Pompey’s Pillar —have failed to 
give any plan of the temple or of the surrounding 
buildings.^ If the representations on coins can be 

1 ThersnsjalsohsTsbaeB s tsnpisof OiorsplisiBskotlt: sn 
•srlj Ptolensio raliglsus hsndbooz (Gstrs Caiatogue, * Dsmot. 
Puiynit,' no. 81168) monUona tho Honw of Oiilrla st Bskotis. 
The netne of Bskotle ttaelf insj hsTo euffested s link In the 
ohsin of oonneziontM Spienrelberg IdeiiuflM the RekotlB of e 
Oeiro Inacrli^on (CIs^ Cataktgue, *l>eniot. Ineohrlften.* no. 
81110) with the SnnuMlon of ICempua 


UMirv ■iHia’ipiiivn vi i i iiyi**, whww. ■mihiimwwm* hw. 

81110) with the SnnuMlon of ICempua 

* ArlaUdee, zIt. (miXMMru^) 88. 

8P.Oavr4S.U.t. 4C/ffUi. 488i. 

• A deeoriptlon of the wotk on the Uta of the temple st Alez- 
smlrln to fiven by O. BottL A^AemelB tf 'Atamclrto eC U SCre- 
pium, Alanndrto, 1886 ; sddltlonel detoito in B8AA, 188^ ?L 
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trusted^ th« temple itself wm of Greek arohiteo* 
tuial style end with this the scanty remains 
found on the spot agree. Besides the actual 
shrine, there must have been a great mass of other 
edifices round it, which were used for secular pur- 
poses, such as the library and the archives, though 
included under the genem name of the Sarapeion.* 
The records of the worship have vanished with the 
walls ; but one interesting discovery was made on 
the site, in the form of a statue of an Apis-bull 
dedicate to Sarapis in the rdm of H^rian,* 
which shows that the connexion of ideas which had 
originally arisen from the similarity of the names 
of Sarapis and Osorapis still persisted. At Mem- 
phis, a second great centre of the cult of Sarapis, 
the persistence of the Apis-element was even more 
marLed, as was only natural in the home of the 
worship of Apis: try the side of the funerary 
temple of the bulls there arose a Greek Sarapeion, 
which seems to have been the chief in a consider- 


Ammon brought in the attributes of Amen-Ra 
from native traditions. Amen-Ra beinf^ a sun- 
god, Zeus Ammon Sarapis was further united with 
Helios— a union which was probably strengthened 
by the solar elements present in the worships of 
Osiris and Apis. The traditional ascription or the 
ty{»e-statue of Sarapis linked him with Hades; 
and in this again the Oriris idea would be another 

S >int of contact, in view of the chthonio powers of 
siria. Finally, to emphasise the universal nature 
of his domain, over sea as well as over land, sky, 
and the lower world, Sarapis was joined with 
l^oseidon. Assertions of these identifications are 
to be found not only in inscriptions bearing such 
titles as Zeus Helios Sarapis,* or, carrying transla- 
tion further into the Itoman cycle of gods, Jupiter 
Neptunus Sarapis ; * or in types such as that found 
on Alexandrian coins, where Sarapis wears the horn 
of Ammon and the nuliated diadem of Helios and 
carries the trident of Poseidon, to which attributes 


able group of religious or semi-religions buildings, 
and to which the older shrines, such as those of 
Apis and Ptah, became subordinate. In this case, 
also, excavarion of the site has provided little evi- 
dence of the nature of the temple or of the worship ; 
the architectural remains are of a very obscure 
character, and the minor objects foimd have little 
connexion with Sarapis. Papyri show, however, 
that the place harboured, besides the priests of the 
temples, a number of recluses,* and provided an 
industry in dream-oracles ; the sign-board of an in- 
terpreter of dreams was discovered.* The cult of 
the sacred bull, however, lasted on until Roman 
times, and the name of Osiris Apis, or Osorapis, 
oocnrs regularly in demotic, and occasionally ui 
Gre<^, documents.* At the third great temple, 
that of Aliydos, it was not Apis, but Osiris, that 
Sarapis had supplanted ; and here, in fact, Sarapis 
almost became a Greek translation of Osiris. Thus 
the steloB placed over the graves in the great 
cemeteiy of Abydos, which were commonly decor- 
ated with a scene of Osiris seated in state to 
receive the dead man in the lower world, according 
to Egyptian tradition, when inscribed in hiero- 
glyphs or demotic are addressed to Osiris, when in 
Greek to Sarapis.^ Perhaps the clearest instance 
of the equation is to be found in a bilingual inscrip- 
tion, where not only is the name of Osiris in the 
Egyptian version rendered by Sarapis in the Greek, 
but the name of a man Psenusire is translated as 
Sarapion.* 

On the Egyptian side, therefore^ it may be taken 
that the worship of Sarapis to a certain extent 
absorbed or cowesced with that of Osiris and 
of Apis; and at the same time from the Greek 
point of view he was identified with several Hel- 
lenic goda As the supreme deity of Alexandrian 
theology, he naturally took the place of Zens ; and 
Uie coniponnd title of Zeus-Sarapis is a common 
one. This equation again reacted on Egyptian 
connexions, and throngh the old form of Zeus 

1 MOst, *Or. eoliii, Alexsndrls.* pl. xxvill. soa 872, 1262; 
pi. ixlx. noa 687, 876; Dattarl, Num% Augg, AhmndriiU, pt 
ux. noa 1142. 1160, 1007. 8060 6ia 

s J. Q. mine, JGTiiC. of Bgypt, v. (London, 1806] 810. 

SBotli,ln DSAA, 1800, hr. 

4 The 'Seiapeum-pspvrl* ere dleeoHed bj W. Otto, /Vuuiter 
M. T$mpel, 1. 116 ff. ; a list of the papyri In qneetlon is given in 
note 6 on p. 116. Bee also R. Keltaenstein, IHo koUotiutiMehon 
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6 Examples in dcmotlo are Cairo Cataloguo. * Demot. Penk- 
miler,* noa 88178. 88188, 81104, 81110; in Greek, P, Legd. 
G, 10; H. 1 ; P. Lend. 18, 28. 
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Typical epedmenB In the Cairo Cafolooue are : hleronl jphio— 


*HXi^ icri Zaparif.* 

There are two facts which appear to point to a 
marked individuality in the worship of Sarapis. 
Although he is addressed by csomponnd names, it 
is very rare to find a distinctive epitliet attached to 
these. Practically the only special title which is 
^▼en to Sarapu is that of rolieus, which occurs in 
mscriptions at Xois * and Koptos,^ and may lie due 
to Ids identification with Zeus. This title recalls 
Julian’s mention of him as voXioOxot $eit of Alex- 
andria. There is hardly any variation in the 
form under which he is represented ; nsnally he 
appears in the ty(ie which is accepted as that of 
his statue at Alexandria, seated on a high throne, 
wearing on hb head the modius, resting his left 
hand on a sceptre, and extending his right over 
a three-beaded Kerberos before his feet; more 
rarely be is shown standing, with the same attri- 
butes. The only remarkable type, in addition to 
the compound one noted above, is one which is 
found on Alexandrian coins of the 2nd cent. A.D., 
and was also used on seal-rings, where a serpent is 
shown with the head of Sarapis, sometimes asso- 
ciated with a second serpent with the head of Isis.' 
The popnlari^ of this type may perhaps be ascribed 
to Gnostic influence ; in origin it may be a reminis- 
cence of the sacred serpent of Ra, or of the repre- 
sentations of some of the infernal deities as tney 
appear in the royal tombs of the New Kingdom. 

The wide-spread popularity of the worship of 
Sarapis may be deduced from records of many 
kinda The oflicial importance of his temple at 
Alexandria, as practically the centre of the State- 
religion, made it the home of the great library and 
the depository of the archives ; and the neocorate 
of this temple was an honour accepted by Romans 
of high rank.* A more interesung light on hu 
position in the minds of the people generally is 
thrown by the papyri from Oxyrhynohns, in which 
are found invitations to banquets sit sXlrifv roD icvplov 
ZapdwiSot in the Sarapeion or elsewhere,** with which 
may be csomt^red the statement of Aristides, that 
men make Sarapis their companion at feasts and 
name him as guest and host : ** the idea of banquet- 

1 as. Aiexandria Kuseurn Caiaiegua, • Iscrisioni gr. e 1st, 
DOS. 87, 97, 100. 

sC/Lviii. 1008. 

* BMCat. pl sv. DO. 744; Dsttsri, pl. xxIt. Doa 8880, 1888, 
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ing with the gods has a Homeric flavour, which 
may be expluiieci by tlie fact that the Greek- 
speaking iK>pulation of Egypt was thoroughly 
soaked in Homer. Another proof of the import- 
ance of Sorapis may lie found in the frequency 
with which his image was used as a device on 
signet-rings : iNirticulars of the seals of witnesses 
to documents at Oxyrhynchus show six instances 
of figures of Sarapis out of a total of thirty-five 
signets, and in a collection of one hundred and ten 
types of sealing found at Karanis in the Kayum, 
twenty-two l>ear representations of him : in each 
case, the only god who occurs nearly so frequently 
is Har])okrates.^ Perhaps the most noteworthy 
evidence, however, is given by private letters ; if 
the writer expressed a prayer for the welfare of a 
friend, it was almost invariably addressed to 
Sarapis; other gods are found only in sporadic 
instances. 

But, despite those constant invocations of Sarapis, 
and despite the statements of Aristides, it may be 
doubted whether this deity was really regarded 
either by Egyptian or by i^^reek as one who took 
an intimate part in hnman aflairs. To the multi- 
tude, he was probably the oAicial supreme ruler of 
the universe, to whom prayers might be addressed 
and oileringB made ; hut he was not a domestic god, 
in the sense of one whose image wonld bo placed in 
a house as its immediate protector. Statuettes of 
Sarapis in terracotta or hronxe— the cheapest ma- 
terials available in Egypt, and therefore commonly 
used for the production of representations of gods 
for the mass of the population — are comparatively 
rare ; in this respect he did not inherit the posiUon 
of Osiris, bronze figures of whom, in all degrees of 
workmanship down to the vei^ rudest, are found 
in profusion among the remains of the period of 
the New Empire. He might he equated by theo- 
logians with Osiiis and with Apis ; hut the former, 
as a deified man, and the latter, as a deified animal, 
alike possessed connexions with the visible world 
from which Sarapis was far removed. And it 
would appear that the real importance of the 
worship of Sarapis was due to the express sanction 
of the State, and that it was mainly followed in 
the great temples without exercising much practical 
influence on the daily life of the people. 

(2) 19X8 , — In accordance with uie religions ideas 
of Greeks and Egyptians alike, Sarapis had to be 
supplied with a consort ; and for this purpose the 
choice of the Ptolemaic eod-makers tell on Isis. 
To some extent, no donut, their selection was 

? ;uided by the fact that Isis was associated with 
isiris as his wife by native Egyptian theology; 
hut there were more important considerations 
than this. Probably the aetermining factor was 
the extent to which the worship of Isis had ab- 
sorb^ or overshadowed that of all other female 
deities during the New Kingdom period ; and a 
further reason for her selection may be found in 
her identification by (vreek writers with Demeter,* 
which mve her a connexion with a very popular 
Greek divinity. But the Alexandrian conception 
of Isis develo^d on very diflerent lines from that 
of Sarapis. There was, of course, in her case no 
need for a fresh definition of powers; she was 
enfliciently well known throughout the land of 
temples existed everywhere. She 
aooordingly remained far more distinctively Egyp- 
tian than Sarapis ; her equation with Demeter had 
practically no influence on her cult, and the Greek 
attrihntes and Greek ideas which were attached tc 
the worship of Sarapis find no parallel in tihat o' 
Isis. 

The most famous centre of the worship of Isi 
was at PhilsB, where extensive buildings Micatec 
to her and the gods honoured with her, and erected 
1 JSSxxyL (imiUff. a Herod, il. W. 


almost entirely in Ptolemaic and early Roman 
'^imes, are still extant ; and this was one of the 
last strongholds of the pagan religion in its struggle 
with Christianity. As late as uia middle of the 
">th cent. A.D. devotees still visited the shrine,^ and 
.he importance of tlie goddess is more definitely 
ihown uy the fact that rae became the subject of a 
ipecial clause in a treaty between the Roman 
miperor and the barbarian Nohatss, whereby the 
latter secured aooess to Phihe at stated times for 
nrposes of worship of Isis.* These temples must 
have possessed extensive property and revenue ; 
the whole of the land ordering on the first 
cataract seems to have been dedicated to them, 
ind it is probable that they also derived an income 
Tom the enstoma levied on goods passing the 
BIgyptian frontier at Syene,* while the priests 
collected offerings for Isu of Philm at least as far 
away as Thebes.* At the other end of Egypt, 
there seem to have been several temples of Isis at 
Alexandria and in the vicinity ; probably her chief 
importance there, apart from her association with 
Sarapis, lay in her position as protecting deity of 
the I’liaros, which brought her the homage of the 
sailors and others oonneeted with the port. It is 
noteworthy that one temple of Isis represented on 
Alexandrian coins* is of Egyptian style, whereas 
all the other religious huildings which appear in 
the coin -types are Greek in their architecture. 
Elsewliere in the Nile valley references to temples 
or shrines of Isis are numerous ; hut everywdiere 
these temples, so far as can he judged, might he 
classed as secondary to thoee of the chief local 
divinities or of Sarapis. For instance, the temple 
of Isis at Tentyra, which was rebuilt under the 
Ptoleinies and Augustus,* is overshadowed by the 
neighlNmring temple of Hathor- Aphrodite ; at 
Oxyrhynchus the Isioion, which is mentioned on 
papyri, was assigned only one jmard, as compared 
with seven for the temple of TlioeriH and six for 
that of Sarapis;^ and the frequent allusions to 
shrines of Isis in the villages of the Fayum suggest 
wi^side chapels rather than important buildings.* 
fsis was rarely identified in actual worship with 
any Greek goddess. It has already been remarked 
that her equation with Demeter, stated by Hero- 
dotus, had little influence on later belief, though it 
may perhaps be traced in some Alexandrian repre- 
sentations of her. Very occasionally, also, she 
was assimilated to Aphrodite : this was due to 
the fact that Hathor, who was regarded as the 
Egyptian representative of Aphrodite, had tended 
in earlier Egyptian theology to become identified 
with Isis.* This is one respect in which the de- 
velopment of the worship of Isis presents a marked 
contrast to that of Sarapis, and another is in the 
matter of epithets. While Sarapis, as has been 
seen, -scarcely ever received any special title, Isis 
was constantly localized by distinctive names. 

Thus St Alexandris aha was known as late Pharla,u> Ills 
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The fonn in which bis was represented in 
art, while not so definitely fixed as in the ease 
of Sarapis, shows little material variation, and 
naturally is more Egyptian in character. The 
crown of horns and disk and the vulture head- 
dress of the native goddess were usually repro- 
duced in Gnsoo-Roman figures; and, though the 
drapery often shows the influence of the Greek 
ekUan and peplos in its treatment, it is not very 
diflTerent from that of older representations." The 
ordina^ types are a standing figure, fullv draped, 
and Isis seated on a throne nursing the infant 
Harpokrates. On Alexandrian coins tliere are 
other types, which are more Greek than Egyptian 
in their conception, such as Isis Pharia hmding a 
sail bellying in the wind, or Isis Sothis riding on 
a dog; as the city-goddess of Alexandria also 
Isb IS shown holding the rudder of Tyche." 
Terracotta or bronxe statuettes of a nude female 
figure wearing the crown of Isis are not uncom- 
mon ; those may be referred to the compound 
form of Isis and Aphrodite.^* 

The name of Isis, with or without epithets, 
singly or in conjunction with other gods, occurs 
far more commonly than that of any other deity 
in the written records of Gneco-Koman Egypt. 
Bnt her hold on the minds of the people generallv 
was probably hardly so great as might be inferred. 
Her temples, apart from the great centre of her 
worship at Phuas, and possibly at Alexandria, ap- 
pear, as has been already noted, to have been of 
small sise, though very numerous: thus in the 
village of Kerkeosiris In the Fayum there were 
two Isieia, but neither of them owned any land ; " 
and their general status may be judged from the 
terms of a decree of Ptolemy Euergetes ii., in 
which Isieia are classed with animal-shrines as 
minor temples." So far as there is any mention 
made of resort to these village temples, it would 
appear to have been only for purposes of treat- 
ment in illness." At Alexandria, Isis Pharia was 
the protectress of sailors ; but there is no evidence 
of her holding a liko place anywhere in the Nile 
valley, unless the occurrence of a priest of Isis in 
the temple of the Dioskouroi at Oxyrhynchus is 
in this connexion." There are not many remains of 
monuments to testify to the worship of Isis ; statues 
of her, of any size, belonging to this period are 
practically unknown; and, while Gncco-Homan 
bronze and terracotta statuettes exist, they are by 
no means oommon, nor does her figure ap|>ear fr^ 
quently on ooins or signets. The most frequent 
type in these lesser representations is that of Isis 
suckling Harpokrates, and in this she may owe 
her popularity to the aesociation with her child. 
The general impression derived from the refer- 
ences to Isis is that she retained a certain import- 
ance amongst the EgyptioiiB as an old-established 
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deity, whoee priests were much in evidence at her 
many wayaiae dirines, and ^ho kept themselves 
before the puhlio for the purpose of raising money, 
as was rendered neoessaiy by their lack of endow- 
ments— in doing which they turned to practical 
use the traditional knowledge, especially of medi* 
oine, of which they were heux ; hut that, so far as 
her personality aotualiy appealed to the multi- 
tude. it was in virtue of her position as mother of 
another god — Harpokrates. 

(3) Harpokratet. — Harpokrates, who was the 
deity selected to complete the Alexandrian triad, 
was, like Isis, distinctly Egyptian in origin ; but 
the lines on which his worship developed were 
dijETerent from those taken in her case, as well aa 
in that of Sarapis. Harpokrates did not, like 
Sarapis, absorb tne powers and functions of other 
iiidep^dent deities under one name and type ; 
nor did he, like Isis, become localized by diatme- 
tive epithets. Originally he was a speeim form of 
Homs; and, starting from this point, he gradn- 
ally took over not only the cult of Homs itsell, 
hut also those of all the other special forms which 
had been accepted in different districts. 

There is no record of any temple in Egypt dedi- 
cated primarily to HarpokiateB ; where he is men- 
tionea in connexion with any temple-worship, it 
is always in association with other gods, of whom 
lals is normally one ; for instanoe, at Philm the 
group is Isis, Surapis, and Harpokrates;! at 
Koptos: Isis, Ha^krates, and Pan (Min);* in 
the Fayum : Isis, Sarapis, Harpokrates, and some 
form of SouchoB ;* although individual priests of 
Harpokrates occur, and offerinn might be made 
to him alone.* It would appear mat, to the priests, 
he was pre-eminently, as his name implied, Homs 
the child, and was not to he separauNl from his 
mother Isis. 

The equation of Harpokrates vrith other forms 
of Homs involved many ramifications, which illus- 
trate the complication of later Egyptian theology. 
Under the New Empire, Amen-Ra, tne predominant 
deity, hod supplanted, by a nominal identifica- 
tion, manylocad gods ; thus at Uerakleopolls Magna 
he was regarded as the equivalent of Har-shefi ; 
at Mendes and Heliopolis, of the sacred ram ; at 
Sais, of Sebek, the son of Neith ; at Memphis, of 
Ptali ; at Koptos, of Min ; at Thebes, of Month. 
And, in his turn, Amen-Ra had been ousM by 
Homs in almost every place; so that, in the 
Ptolemaic period, while Sarapis took the name of 
Ammon from Amen-Ra, Harpokrates, as suocessor 
of Homs, secured the local attributes of the gods 
with whom Amen-Ra had been identified. 

ThOA At HemklAopolUi llAgnA, whAn HAr-AhAfi hAd bAAO 
tiAnAlAtAd by the AArliAAt Graek vtolton Into UATAktoA, thAre 
AppenrAd tbA compound lIerAklAA-llArpokiAtAA.1 who to rapra. 
AAnted on nomA-ooloA with tbA olub of tho GroAk boro Aur- 
mountAd by the hawk of Horua, nnd waaring a llon’a akin and 
A modiuA.1 Anotbar AlaxandriAB ootn-typo ahowa HarpolurAtaA 
Aoconipantod by a nun.? which nmy rafar to altbar the Mon- 
deaton or the HeliopoUtAn form; and tarrAOOtlA figufco of 
HarpokrAtAA aeated on a ram ara not unoommon.* On ooina 
of toe MAnetoltA nomo there la n compound figure oonalatlng of 
the hcAd and Ahouldera of HarpokrAtAA ptacea on the bo<fy of a 
crocodUe.! darivad from the union of HarpokFAtAA and Sabok. 
Ithyphallio atAtuattaa of Harpoknitea, common In lariACOttA, 
point to hto equation with Min. Tho tvpa of HArpokrataa orith 
Uie gooAe,ii formerly aaored to Amen-lU at Tbab^ ahowa that 
be had taken over the attributea of the older god in the centre 
of hto worehip. Other apectol forme aio HaipdktAtee of Pal- 
nalnm, whoae emblem la a pomAgiAnata,!! and Harpokratae of 
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TImm and of Bnto, wiuattiiifr on a lofeua>flowor,i or Mated on 
a ■pbUix.s all of which are found m Alexandrian ooin-tarpM*. 
whfia the two latter aleo occur on eigneU and in etatuettee. 

The rarity of any record of the worship of 
Harpokrates in temples is more than oompensated 


Harpokrates in temples is more tnaa 
by the evidence as to his popnlarit 
inhabitants of Egypt i^enerallsr, whio 


among the 
is given by 


the minor renresontations of him. As has already 
been noted, his inu^je seems to have been almost 
as common a device for signet-rinn as that of 
Sarapis ; and the same may be said in respect of 
coin>typ^ Siraets and coins, however, are mainly 
useful ns recoras of the ideas of the trading dasaes ; 
the religious preferences of the hnmbler ranks of 
the population can better be judged from the 
statuettes which supplied the nouaehold imai^s 
and are found in the mins of the Egyptian vil* 
lages of the GneoO'Koman Mriod — more especially 
those of terracotta, the mieapest available ma- 
terial for such representations. Among the terra- 
cotta statuettes which occur in profusion on every 
Gneoo-Roman site in Egypt, those of Harpo- 
krates, in all manner of attitudes, with varying 
attributes, and of every kind of execution, far 
outnumber those of any other god, showing him 
to have been pre-eminently the houseliola god 
of the /effoAln.* Harpokrates was, indeed, the 
nearest to men of the Alexandrian triad ; not only 
the traditional humanity which he inherited from 
Homs, as one who had once reigned in Egypt, 
hut the necessary anthropomorphism of the idea 
of a child-god, made him more readily under- 
standable to the common people than an almighty 
and omnipotent ruler of the universe such as 
Barapis ; while there was none of the mystery 
attached to his worship which the priests, to 
magnify their position^ had imported into Uiat of 
Isis. 


and the functions attaching to the seoond, would 
readily suggest to a Greek mind an idenUfication 
with Hermes Phyohopompos ; and from this identifi* 
cation a type arose which represented Hermanubis 
in the form of ayonth wearing Greek dress, crowned 
with a modius, and carrying a palm-branch and a 
eaduoeus.^ This type was almost entirely Greek 


Alexanorian deities may_ 


ositlons of the three 
m summed up as fol- 


class and the central object of the State-worship 
in the chief temples ; Isis was the special property 
of the old priestly class, to whom was attache 
the traditional religions lore, whose stronghold 
was the wayside shrine ; Harpokrates was the god 
of the lower dasses and of the home. 

^ The fwon of Gredk and Egyptian ^ods. — 
Wtiile the influence of the Alexandrian triad was 
predominant throughout Egypt from the Greek 
conquest till the general adoption of Christianity, 
other gods, both of the natives and of the invaders, 
were not wholly absorbed or forgotten. ^ far as 
the cults of these deities remained uninfluenced 
by foreign ideas-HBO far, that is, as the Egyptian 
«k1s continued to he worshipped under purely 
Egyptian forms, and the Greek under Greek — ^it 
hardly belongs to the history of Gneco-Egyptian 
religion to discuss the records concerning them. 
But the nominal identification of gods of the two 
races, which had begun as soon as Egypt was 
opened to the Greeks, was carried farther in some 
cases and resulted in a fusion, more or less logical 
and more or less complete, of Greek and Egyp- 
tian ideas into what were so for new forms as to 
deserve separate treatment. 

<1) This process of fusion perhaps went furthest 
in the ca s e of Hermanubis, The name was a Greek 


) name was aGreek 


adaptation of the Egvptian Uar-m-anup, a com- 
pound of Homs and Anubis, the latter of whom, 
in later Egyptian theology, had enjoyed consider- 
able importance as the mesBenger of the gods who 
guided the souls of the dead into the presence of 
Osiris. The sound of the first part of the name, 
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head of AnuhiB being placed on the human body of 
Hermes.* Another variation was prodnoed by the 
substitution of a radiated diadem tor the modiu^ 
possibly with some recollection of the solar attri- 
butes of Homs derived from the original Egyptian 
name : * this form is the Helios Hermanubis, whose 
identity with Zens Sarapis is recorded in the graffito 
already mentioned. But Hermanubis did not ab- 
sorb the worship of Annbis ; the compound name 
is rarely fonnd,^ while invocations of, and dedica- 
tions to, Anubis are fairly frequent; and it was 
Anubis, not Hermanubis, whose fame spread from 
Alexandria throughout the Uoman world, and who 
was worshipped with Isis and Osiris by Homan 
devotees. 

The equation of Hermes with Anubis, and their 
anion in Hermanubis, did not prevent the farther 
identification of Hermes with other Egyptian dei- 
ties. The early Greek travellers had regarded 
Thoth, the god of learning, as the Egyptian equiva- 
lent of Hermes, and it would appear that, at any 
rate as late as 100 B.C., this equation was preferred 
to that with Anubis in the Fayum, as in docninents 
from Kerkeosiris Ifiivra^ia sal *Ep/idia — shrines 
where Hermes was associated with the sacred ibis 
of Thoth — are mentioned as distinct from* Asovfiuut.^ 
The persistence of the same idea is seen in the later 
Hermes Trismogistus, the special depository of all 
magical knowl^ge ;* and in the magical papyri of 
the Koman period Hermes plays an important part 
in this connexion. It may, however, he noted that 
his identification with Anubis was rememliored here 
also ; the four shaiies of Hermes in the four quartern 
of heaven are given as ibis, cynocephalua, snake, 
and wolf;* and, while the first two of these are 
the sacred animals of Thoth, the wolf almost cer- 
tainly represents the jackal of Anubis. 

A further development resulted from the Herraes- 
Thoth equation. Thoth had been combined, in the 
local worship of some districts of Egypt, with 
Khonsu, in virtue of common lunar attributes; 
and, as Khonsu had been identified independently 
with Hezakles, the Egyptian Thoth-Knonsu, or 
Khonsthont, as the name appears in use for a per- 
sonal one, became to the Greeks Herines-Herakfes.* 
Such a combination is obviously foreign to the 
Greek spirit ; although the spheres of influence of 
Hennes and Herakles might touch at one point, 
in the gymnasium, the two gods could hardly have 
been fused by any one who regarded them simply 
from the Greeic standpoint. The same idea is trace- 
able in a dedication to Hermes and Herakles, as 
well as to other gods whose names are lost, witii 
Ammon, the head of the solar group.* 

It may idso be noted that, at Elephantinfi, Hermes 
was identified with Petensenis,* and at Pselkis in 
Nubia with Pantnuphis ; but, as both of these 
names are purely local titles, as to the connotation 
of which nothing further is known, it is useleBs 
to conjecture the reasons for the identification. 
The name of Uerniopolis Parva in the IMts 
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aIm mggaBte that there Hermet waa regarded ae 
the xepreeentative of Homs, the old gM of the 
oi^. 

The case of Hermes is fairljr typical of the con- 
fusion of names and ideas which arose from the 
mixture of Greek and Egyptian Uieology. As has 
already been seen, the identifications made be- 
tween the gods of the two nations were based 
more on grounds of convenience and interest than 
on any carefully considered principle, and so they 
might vary locally according to the circumstances 
of the established cult of each district. It will 
suffice to summarise more briefly the principal 
equations which are recorded in the cases of other 
Greek gods. 

(2) ziua had been identified with Ammon bv 


(2) ZiuB had been identified with Ammon by 
early Greek travellers in Egypt: both in the 
Libyan Oasis and at Thebes they became familiar 
with the god, whose priestliood, though declining 
in importance, still formed one of the most )Miwer- 
ful corporations in the country; and, partly no 
doubt under the impression produced by this poli- 
tical influence, partly from the natural tendency 
to equate the god who seemed to be chief of the 
Egyptian deities with the one who held a corre- 
8{wnding position among the Greeks, Ammon was 
transfonned into Zeus Thebaios, to whom early 
Greek dedications have been found. ^ The type of 
Zeus wearing a ram’s horn os Zens Ammon is com- 
monly found in Ptolemaic and Itoman times, having 
been popularized by the local legend of the birth of 
Alexander. In a Latin inscription from a quarry 
near Pliilie a third title is added, in the name 
Jupiter Ammon Chnubis,* the last obtained from 
the cataract-god Khnuin, who had previously been 
identified with Amnion, and was similarly associ- 
ated with the ram. The solar attributes of A men-lia 
of Thebes further led to the adoption of the form 
Zeus Helios in the Thebaid ;* and, as has already 
been seen, Ixitli Zeus Helios and Zeus Ammon were 
united with Sarapis. 

(3) Hera^ on tne other hand, rarely apjiears in 
Egypt. Herodotus states that she was one of the 
Gre^ deities whose names did not come from 


with the local goddess Sati, whose temple seems to 
have been known to the Greeks as the Heraion.* 
Another Heraion is mentioned at Thebes,* which 
was probably the temple of Mat, the consort of 
Amen-lia ; the eauation of Mut witli Hera would 
naturally follow tnat of Amen-Ra with Zeus. 

(4) Kronos was identified with Geb by the early 
Greek students of Egyptian rell^pon ; but there is 
little later evidence in support of this identifica- 
tion, which was probably derived from a eomfiari- 
Bon of the theo^ny of Heliopolis with that of 
Homer. There ^ however, a stele from Koptos, 
on which the Greek inscription gives a dedication 
to Kronos, while the scene above shows the emperor 
Tiberius making oflering to Geb and Nut.^ At 
Elephsjitinfi, Kronos is called Petensetis* — obvi- 
ously a purely local name ; and at Tebtunis in 
the Fayum he was equated with Soknebtunis, 
the local form of the crcKSodile-god Bebek,* who 
is known to have been identified elsewhere with 
Geb. 

(5) ApcllOf in the system of Herodotus, was the 
representative of Horns, Uie identification being 

1 CtA ▼. [uei] 77 ; XMFM, <Nsukntds,* 1886-88, L WL 
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doubtleas based on the fact that both were sun- 
gods. In pursuance of this idea, the town of Har- 
behtet became Apollinopolis Magna, and that of 
Har-uer, Apollinopolis Parva; and to the same 
cause may be ascribed the great }>opularity of 
’AroXXi&MOf as a personal name amongst the Greek- 
speaking inliabitants of Egypt, Just as names 
derived from various forms of Homs were the 
commonest amongst those who adhered to Che 
native language. The identification of Apollo 
with HaroerLs ocours at Ombos’ as well as at 
ApolUfio{K>lis Parva. An early Ptolemaic inscrip- 
tion from Naukratis gives an interesting triad u 
Barapis, Isis, and Apollo,* in which Apollo seems 
to take the place of Har|K>krates as an equivalent 
Horus-form. 

(6) Artemig was equated with Bast <Bnbastis), 
according to Herodotus ;* and, as Bast was a cat- 
deity, Artemis seems to have lieen taken by analogy 
as identical with another goddess, Pakhet, who was 
worshipped in cat-form at the sjiot known to the 
Greeks as Speos Artemidos. There are, however, 
no records on monuments to show that thu iden- 
tification had any practical recognition in actual 
worship. 

(7) Leio is in much the same case : Herodotus 
states tiiat she had an oracle at Buto in the Delta,* 
which t>resumably means that she was identified 
with Uazt, the tutelary goddess of that town; 
but there is no farther evidence as to this, nor 
as to her apparent equation with Hathor as pre- 
siding deity of the town knovm to the Greeks as 
Letofiolis.* 

(8) Athene was perhaps the one of all the 
Homeric gcsls as to whose Egyptian origin Greek 
writers were most certain. The town of Sais in 
the Delta was declared to be the mother-city of 
Athens, and Athene to be derived from Keith, the 
goddess of Sais. But, though Athene was cer- 
tainly worshipi>od at Sais by the Greeks, it was, 
HO far as any extant evidence shows, under her 
Greek name alone, and in purely Greek fonn.* 
At Oxyrhynchus she was identified with the local 
goddess Tnoeris (Taurt),* probably in view of their 
common warlike attributes, but the identification 
does not seem to have been carried very far; in 
name, at any rate, the Egyptian goddess held her 
own, as the chief local temple was known as the 
Thoereion,* and references in papyri _ are, with 
only one or two exceptions, to Thoeris simply.* 
In art, however, it is the Greek type of Athene 
which is found on coins and signets of Oxyrbyn- 
clius;^* this is doubtless due to the fact that 
Thoeris was a hippopotamus goddess, and the 
representation of such a type would not appeal to 
the Greeks. 

(9) Ares was another deity for whom the Greeks 
found an Egyptian equivalent at on early date in 
Onouris, a warrior-god ; but in this case also the 
identification seems to have been a literaiy one 
merely, without any practical effect. 

(10) Aphrodite was much more important in the 
popular than in the offidal religion of Gneco- 
Koiiian Egypt, so for as extant evidence proves. 
Statuettes of Aphrodite, sometimes of purely 

t CIO lii. 4868. 

eAmar.Jaum. ArdL fL (1886) 161. 

* Herod, il. 68, 137. 4 /». ||. 155 . 

4 The name of Letopolis may oome from a oomparison with 
Greek genealogy ; Har-uer, the chief god of the town In the 
Egyptian system, being ideati8ed with Apollo, his mothsr, 
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Hellenic type, but more neually showing treoee 
of Egyptian influence, are commonly found ; and 
inventories of property suggest that these statu- 
ettes normally formed part of a lady’s outfit.* 
Hathor, the Egyptian goddess of love, was the 
natural equivalent of Aphrodite, and at least two 
towns of Hatlior— the modern Atflh and Gebelfln 
— were re-nained A nhroditopolis by the Greeks. At 
the latter, where Hathor was the consort of Sebek. 
Greek papyri mention priests of Aphrodite and 
Souchos,* and she was worshipped in the same con- 
nexion at Ombos.* At Dendera also, in the chief 
centre of the Hathor cult, ^hrodite took the . 
place of that goddess, and the Greek dedication of 
the temple, rebuilt in the early years of Koman 
rule, is in her name.* 

( 11 ) Fan was identified with the ithyphallic 
Min at Panopolis and Koptos, as appears from the i 
Greek name of the former town and from dedica- 
tions at both places.* The functions of Min as 
raardian of the desert roads were naturallv trans- 
ferred to Pan, and grafl&ti addressed to him are 
found at many points in the deserts, scratched on 
rooks or walls bv travellers and huntsmen, os well 
as more formal dedications.* 

(12) DionyaoB furnishes perhaps the liest instancte 
of the divergence lietween literary and popular 
equations of gods in Egypt. Herodotus states 
very elaborately the identification of DionysoK 
witn Osiris,^ but there is hardly any evidence that 
Dionysos inherited any part of the worship of 
Osiris, or took his place in the minds of the 
Grnsco-Egyptian |Kipuiation. As a matter of fact, 
Osiris, from the Alexandrian point of view, was 


dress and Greek robea carding the soeptre of 
Ptah and tlie tongs of Hephaistos.* 

( 16 ) Atkl^iot was provided with an Egyptian 
equivalent in the deifiM sage Imhotep, whom later 
generations had claimed as a son of Ptah and a 
god of healing. A ohapel dedicated to Imhotep 
seems to have been attached to his reputed father^ 
temple at Memphis, and this was called the ^k- 
lepieion by tiie Greeks.* There was a similar 
oha|)el at Philie;* and the upper oourt of the 
ten^le of Hatshepsut at Deir el-Iiabri, on the west 
if lliebes, was transforfned in Ptolemaic times into 
.. kind of sanatorium, whose walls are scribbled 
over with invocations of Asklepios in his Grasoo- 
Kgyptian association.* 

( 16 ) Htslia was, according to Herodotus, not 
Egyptian.* Like Hera, however, whom he placed 
in the same class, she was equated with one of the 
cataract-deities — Anukis— at£lephaiitin6 ;* but the 
reason for this identification is not clear. 

( 17 ) Herakle* shows more variation of form, due 
to his equation with two distinct Egyptian deities. 
It has been noted above that he was laentified with 
the lunar god Khonsu at Herinopolis Magna and 
Apollinopolis Mama, and that in this connexion he 
was united with Hermes.* At Herakleopolis, how- 
ever, he was taken to represent the low form of 
Hotub, Har-shefi, and gave his name to the town ; 
and then, by another confusion which has already 
lioen mentioned, his attribute, the club, was trans- 
ferred to a second form of Homs — Harpokrates — 
as shown on the nome-coins ; and a oompound 
Herakles-Uari^okrates is mentioned in a Greek 
dedication.* 


absorbed by Saranis, as has already been shown, 
and the only religious records which mention 
Dionysos in Egypt refer to a purely Greek cult,* 
except in one locality. At the first cataract, 
Dionysos is eqiiate<l in inscriptions with Petem- 
paraentis,* whose name suggests that he was a 
chtlionic form of Osiris. 

( 13 ) Demsier similarly was identified by Hero- 
dotus with Isis ; ** but the literary identification 
did not affect popular worship.** The position 
held by Isis in the Alexandrian triad rendered it 
both unnocoBsaTy and unlikely that she should 
take the name of any Greek deity. 

(14) Hepkaistos was commonly equated with 
Ptah, perhaps in view of the record of the latter 
as constructor of the universe; and the jjeat 
temple of Ptah at Memphis is referred to in Greek 
documents as the Hephaisteion.** But this temple 
rapidly declined in itn|K)rtance. Ptah was wor- 
shipped there as I’tah-Sokar-Osiris ; and. as Sarapis 
absorbed the attributes of Osiris, the Sarapeion 
grew at the expense of the Hephaisteion. It is 
therefore not remarkable that Hephaistos, not an 
impeirtant god in Greece itself, plays no part at 
all in Grfe«K>>Egyptiaii worship. A record of the 
mixed type is, however, given by a coin of Hadrian, 
on which the god is sliown with Egyptian head- 
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From a survey of the foregoing summary it will 
be seen that the identification of Greek ana Egyp- 
tian gods proceeded on the most superficial lines, 
and was often purely academic. A certain amount 
of cross influence iietween the two systems of 
theology may perhaps be discerned in the cases 
of ZeuS'Amnion, Apollo-Uaroeris, Athone-Neith, 
Aphrodite - Hathor, Hermes - Thoth, Pan - Min, 
Hephaistos-Ptali, Asklepios-Imhotep, and Hera- 
kles-Khonsu ; but the emiations of Hera, Kronos, 
Artemis, Leto, Ares, Dionysos, Demeter, and 
Hestia with Egyptian deities do not appear to 
have been anything more than nominal so far as 
the actual worship either by Greeks or by Egyp- 
tians was concMsrned. In fact, the identification 
was practically a mere matter of convenience ; the 
Greeic section of the population, who clearly prided 
themselves on their race, and were soaked in 
Homer, preferred to address the gods inrhom they 
worahipped by familiar Olympian names rather 
than use the Egyptian titles even in a Hellenised 
shape, though the latter class of forms occur ; and 
the priests of the Egyptian temples met the vrishes 
of tne Greek worshippers by the simple process 
of allowing their own gods to be invoked by the 
Greek names, which seemed at first sight most 
suitable. As this process was not based on any 
general agreement as to the identity of various 
gods, except in so far as accepted traditions, such 
as those recorded hy Herodotus, were rememlMred, 
there arose orf>SH-identifications according to local 
eircumstancoR. 

4. Egyptian gods worshipped by Gredu without 
equation.— There were a few Egyptian gods who 


nau no recognizea ureex enuivaients, out were 
nevertheless so far accepted by the Greek settlers 
as to require mention in connexion with Grfloeo- 

1 BMCat. pi. xxlii. no. 686 ; DstUri, pi. xxl. no. 1448. This iss 
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Egyptian religion. Them were each as oftered no 
traite for reiuly identification with the Homeric 
goda, bat poemmed eo much popularity among the 
natives that th^ attracted the attention and the 
worahw of the Greeks. 

(1) The most noteworthy example of this class 
of deity is to be found in the case of who» 
though he may have been introduced into the 
Egyptian pimtheon at a fairly early period, did not 
attain a position of any importance until the time 
of the Kew Kini^om. Even then he does not mem 
to have received any official recognition, such as 
would be expressed ey the dedication of a temple 
to him ; but lie was a prominent fignre in popular 
magic. Similarly, in the earlier part of the Gneeo- 
Roman period, Bes is not mentioned in religious 
inscxiptionR or represented on the wallsof tem^es ^ 
but he must have been widely worshipped among 
the lower classes, as terracotta statuettes of him 
are common, and bronze figures not infrequent.* 
Later, with the recrudescence of inamc, he grew 
in importance, and even seems to have ousted 
Sarapis fnim the chief place in the temple of 
Abydos, where an oracle of Bes was establislicd 
and flourished till its suppression in the reign of 
Constantins ll : * graiiiti of homage to him still 
exist on the walls of the temple beside the earlier 
inscriptions to Osiris and Sarapis.'* At Memphis 
also Bes seems to have obtained a footing in the 
Sarapeion in Roman times, as a room has lieen 
found there decorated with figures of him and his 
worshiiipers.* The graffiti of Abydos and magical 
papyri suggest that the oracles of Bes were given 
through dreams,* and this may have smocttii^ his 
way into the Sarapeion of Memphis, where there was 
an old-establishea system of incubatory divination. 

(2) The crocodile>god Mek was also usually 
worshipped witliout euufitlon to any Greek deity, 
at any rate in his chief seat, the Fayuro. At 
OmboH he had been previously identified W the 
Egyptians with Geb ; and so the eouation of Gob 
with Kronos by the Greeks involved that of Sebek 
with Kronos, which is found at one spot in the 
Fayum — at Tebtunis.^ In the great majority of 
the references to Sebek which occur in the Fayum 
papyri, however, there is no trac:e of any Greek 
connexion ; and the representations of him in the 
GrcecO'Koman period arc always in purely animal 
form. There was no lack of Greek settlers in the 
Fayum, hut they seem to liave been perfectly 
content to ofler their homage to this in his 
Ejp^ptian form, only softening his name to Souchos. 
Blow closely associated bis worsliip might be with 
Hellenic ideas is shown by two late Ptolemaic 
dedications to him, probably from Crooodilopolis- 
Arsinoe, which were set up to mark the enclosures 
f^ropriated to schools of ephehi of certain years.* 
llie temple of Sebek at Aniino6 was the chief one 
of the nome, and in its precincts was a lake where 
the sacred crocodiles, his embodiment, were kept, 
and worshipped, providing one of the regular 
sights for tourists;* and there were numerous 
otoer temples or colleges of priests of Sebek in the 
surrounding villages, such asEuhemereia,^ Nabla,^^ 
Tebtunis,^ and Kerkeosiris." Moreover, he was 
worshipped in many local forms in these villages. 

That St Boknopslou Nesos there wss s xrest temple of Sok- 
nopsloe— Bebek, iMd of the Islsad— In which he was saeoefsted 


with Us-Nefenwi ; the papyri tram this town tove fnnilshed 
many ref eranoee to his priests aiud his fessts,^ while inscriptions 
rsom grants of corn uw Ptolsmalo offlcials* and of nrieUeges 
by a Roman prefect : * ns is reprasented as a orooodlle with a 
hawk’s head,« which shows him to have bssn a solar dsl^ 
oonnectad with Homs, aa in Upper Egypt Bsbek had foimrly 
been united with Ra. At the same town of Soknopaiou Nesoe 
there was a second, apparently aubordinate, form of flebek 
worshipped as Bokoplatis or Sokonpirios.* Boknebtimis was 
the loom typ* of Sebek as lord of Tebtunis, in the neighbour- 
hood of whira village his temple esame to have owned extenaiee 
property.* In the same distriot another variant occurs in 
Bokeabonthia at Baoehtas he appears as Bokanobkonnsus or 
Bokonnokonnia :* and at Orooodilopolls-ArsinoS and Tebtunis 
as Sokoplohonsis.0 At Karanis, whan tbs temple has been 
excavated, and has yielded building dedications under a late 
Ptolemy, Nero, Vespaelan, and Commodua, Sebek was known ae 
Petesoiichoa,!* a name found also at Kerkeosiris,’^ and poosibly 
applied to the god at hit chief temple at Arslnoi.!* The 
orooodf le-god m^ht aleo ha addressed by other titles tlum that 
of Sebek or compounds of it; lor Instance, Pheronocria or 
Phemhroeris Is described as belonglirMr to this group, and 
rimtlarly Pnephsroa of Karanis and TheadelphIa ; le but the 
catalogue of bis local names docs not throw light on bis worship. 

(3) The position of 8ehek as regards the Greeks 
may he paralleled by that of the hippoTOtamus- 
godaesB Taurf, As has been mentioned above, 
this goddess was nominally identified with the 
Greek Athene ; hut in actnai practice she seems to 
have been worshipped independently. No Greek 
would be likely to associate Athene with a hippo- 
potamus ; and, if it seemed advantageous to him 
to pay homage to Taort, he addressed her as 
Thoeris. 

It is very doubtful, however, whether in such 
cases as those of Bes, Sebek, and Tanrt there was 
any influence exercised on the Egyptian worship 
by the Greek worshippers which would produce a 
result described as GraBoo-Egyptian. The utmost 
that can he traced is in the modification of the 
Egyptian names to suit the ear of the Greeks ; and 
a SLiiiilar modification, in rarer examples, might be 
cited in regard to a considerable number of purely 
Egyptian deities who happen to he mentioned in 
Greek documents. 

5. The decay of the Greek element .—The attempt 
of the earlier Ptolemies to plant a new State- 
religion in Egypt, like their attempt to Hellenize 
the country, was doomed to failure ; the imported 
elements in the go<ls and in the hnmao j^pulation 
were alike absorbed and disi^poarcd. By the Srd 
cent. A.D. the descendants of the Greek colonists, 
except perhaps in Alexandria, had become primti- 
caliy indistinguishable from the mass of the natives 
of Egyptian race, and in tiie same way the old 
Egyptian deities had reasserted their position, and 
had obliterated the Greek equivalents who formerly 
shared their worship. 

(1) The clearest illustration of the recrudeaoence 
of native religious ideas may be found in the ease 
of Osiris, He should, under the Ptolemaic system, 
have been entirely supplanted by Sarapis. But, 
as hasaJready been seen, at Abydos, Osins held his 
ground, at any rate amongst the Egyptian -speaking 
I»art of the population, and imparently bis worship 
was BO far recognized that Strabo records him as 
the god of Al^dos : ^* his name appears in demotic 
inscriptions as the equivalent 01 that of Sarapis 
in Greek;’* occasionally even Greek inscriptions 
of homage on the temple-walls are addressed to 
him instead of to Sarapis.’* There are other in- 
dications that he was sometimes treated by the 
Greeks as distinct from Sarapis ; thus a Ptolemaic 

1 Grisch. Gri, Btrl, 1, 149, etc. 
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altar is dedicated to Osiris with Sarapis, Isis, and ' 
Anubis ; > at Oxyrhjnclius in Roman times there 
wan an Osireion as well as a Sarapeion, and a 
priestly college served Thoeris, Isis, Harapis, and 
Osiris with other giMla;* and a late Ptolemaio 
inscription from Theadelphia in the Fayum shows 
that an Osireion ex is ted tliere also. * A bout the end 
of the let cent. A.D., however, Osiris appears to be 
recovering the honours taken from him by Sarapis ; 
for instance, the old Egyptian formula of entreaty 
to Osiris to give water to the dead, which liad lieen 
preserved in demotic texts, begins to occur in a 
Oreek version also, without any translation of 
Osiris into Sarapis ;* and in the magical papyri of 
the next two or three centuries Osiris is a lei^iiig 
actor,* while Sarapis is scarcely mentioned. 

(2) A similar revival can be traced in the cases 
of Anubis and Horus as against their Alexandrian 
equivalents Hemiannbis and llaniokrates ; and 
Isis had never been thoroughly Hellenized. In all 
three instances it is the Egyptian deity who recurs 
in the magical texts and remains a g<id of power 
long after the general aooe]>taiic6 of Christianity 
ill the country : Isis and llorus are mentioned 
side by side with Jewish archangels and Jesus 
Christ.* 

The importance of this apparent revival of old 
Egyptian ideas in the Roman period may jierhaiis 


be somewhat exaggerated at present by the com- 
parative paucity of records concerning the worship 
of the lower classes of the Egyptian population 


No stteiupt hs* boon msde. In the prsMut srHols, to toMC 
tho development o( the worship of EtoTtisa gods ontihle 
Efrypt- The reason for this is that the cults of IsIb, Ositia 
Sarapis, and Aiiubla, when tranaplanted to Greece or Italy, 
ceased to be Egyptian. The account of the festival at Oorlntb 
l^ven hy Apuleius contains hardly anythinx that would be 
recognisable as Egyptian, apart from mere names. 

Incidentally, however, it may be noted as signifloant that at 
Route, and in the West generally, (Xsliie rather than Sarapis 
was the usual object of worship with Isis. In tlie Greek paito 
of Asia, and to a certain extent In Eiiro|tean Greece, Sarapis 
had been introduced under Ptolemaic influence ; but, when the 
Uoniana had reachwl the etage of borrowing Oriental gods, 
Osiris was coming to the fore again. 


I.iTBaATUU.->An excellent euinmary account of Egyptian 
religion in the Gr»oo<Boinaii period ie given in A firman, 
Handitook of Kgyplian Retimon, tr. A. B. Orifflth, London, 1S07. 
The fulleet treatment of existing materials In reimrd to organi- 
ation of wonhip is in W. Otto, Prieatsr und Ttmpsl im hel^ 
ienistmfhfn Xgyptsr^ Leipaig, 1906-08 ; J. Kaerst, ChtohiehU 
des hsUsnistuehen XsUattsn, Lvlpsig, 1901, bae a very good 
review of the phtloeophioal atmosphere in which the cult of 
Harapis develops, in bx. v. ch. 6 ; see eepeolally pp. 206-280. 

For the worship of Egyptian gods outside Egypt, see G. 
Lafaye, Hint, du euite as# divinitds d^Atexandns Ron ds 
Paris, 1884, and A. Rusch, ds Serapids et laido m 
O'n^.ia su/fis. Berlin, 1900 ; also W. Drexler in Num. XfseAr. 
xxi. [1889] l-OSt, on *lsls and Sarapis in Asia Minor,* and tha 
catalogue of localitlea of Isis-worship abroad, In Roaohw, s.v. 
*Isis.' The chapter on Eirypt in P. Cumont, The Oriental 
Reliijitma in Homan Paganum, Eng. tr., Chicago, 1911, pp. 7S> 
102, gives a valuable account of the Influence of Egyptian belieCs 
at Rome. J. G. MlLNB. 

GRAIAl. — The Graiai (F/mZai, *old ones'), or 
Phorkides, first appear in liesiod {Tkeog. 270-273) 
as daughters of the sea-deities Phorkys and Keto, 
and sisters of the three (Torgoiis. They are beauti- 
ful (unless in line 270 xaXXtirdpgot should lie read, 
referring to their mother only), and well-dressed, 
one being c0irrirXot and the other xpoxdrerXor. They 
are also wliite-haired from i>irth {is yeeervt woXcdi ; 
but lines 271-2 are commonly obelized by modem 
editors. It is, however, unlikely that this phrase 
is spurious ; and it is simpler to consider the two 
lines genuine, removing all diOiciilty by reading 
$6yarpat for Vpaiat ill line 270). Two sisters only 
are named by Hesiod — Pephr^o (v.f. Pomphredo 
or Te|>hredo or, in other writers, Memphredo or 
Pephrido or Pephrodo) and Enuo ; but it is probable 
that a third name — Doino or Dino— slionla be sub* 
stituted for the word cihreirXoK in line 273. In the 
following passage, lines 274-286, Hesiod names the 
(forgone, and gives very brietly the elements of the 
Perseus and Medusa legend ; hut he does not 
represent them as hideous (see art. GOROON). In 
iE^hylus {Prom, Vine, 703-797) both sets of sisters 
have become monsters (r^paru), living in the Gor- 
gonian plains of Kisthene, which was in the far 
West, or |Missibly in the far East.^ His I’horkides 
arc three aged maidens {brivaiai x6pac), swan-shaped 
(xi/Kv^Mop^oi), with one eye and one tooth in com- 
mon, never shone upon by suii or moon. To this 
must bo added a statement in the lost Phorkidea 
of the same dramatist, recorded by the fiseado- 
Eratosthenes {Cntasterismi^ 22) and the poet 
Hygifius {Astr, ii. 12), that they were wpo^tSXaxct 
of the Gorgons ; tlie same play also alluded to a 
cave (iERc;h., ed. Sidgwick, fr^. 261 f,). iEsohy- 
lus’s epithet seems inconsistent with hia 

/uov65om$ ; and it is suggeNted that the resemblanoe 
to swans should lie taken 9s partial or vague rather 
than exact, or that sonio lost word, sucli as xisrstf- 
0opxoi (swan-white), should be substituted ; the 
paronomasia would be quite in iEsebylus's manner. 
In ASschylns the Gorgons too have become Wpara, 
not only winged, but flpaxerr^/xoXXoi and /8porogrvyc7t ; 
and the sight of them is fat^ to life. 

After this, though the Gk>rgons are frequently 
mentioned, their sisters disapiiear from extant 
Greek literature till the time of the mythologists. 
Apollodorus (ii. 4. 2), after Pherecydes, makes them 
in some way guardians of the Gorgons ; Pereens 

4 A seholiMt In tbs Ood. Med. of AEsohylus esys vegoely : 

edktt At/Sihif ^ AlSiMruiff. 


of the lower classes of the Egyptian population 
after the Greek conquest. There is a fair amount 
of documentary evidence as to the State religion 
and the g(»dH were preferred by the upper and 
middle classes. But there must always have been 
a large substratum of /ellahtn who did not speak 
Greek or write in any form, amongst whom the 
old traditional beliefs, as well as the old language, 
persisted. Demotic texts are few in nummr and 
usually unimportant in content, as compared with 
those in Greek, during the Ptolemaic and Roman 
period.^; hut tliey testify to a survival of the 
Egyptian tengue with sufficient vigour to enable 
it to recover its position not only as a national but 
as an official language when the external sanction 
of Greek was withdrawn. Similarly, there must 
have been a steady adherence to the old forma 
of worship among the peasantry, which is not 
reconlcd on monuments, but which caught the 
attention of Roman writers, and which the early 
Fathers of the Christian Church had to combat ; 
for instance, the attacks of Clement point to a 
prevalence of animal-worship which would never 
lie suspected from any Greek inscriptions ; and it 
was tills persistent lielief which reappeared in the 
Egyptian magic of modem times. 

Summary , — The official Graeco-Egyptian worship 
WM liased on the Alexandrian triad of Sarapis, 
Isis, and Harpokrates. Only in the first of these 
three deities was the non-Egyptian element of 
material importance, and all derived the greater 
part of their local acceptance by inheritance from 
the native religion. The Greek inhabitants of the 
oountry frequently ottered homage in the Egyptian 
shrines, addressing the god by a Greek name chosen 
on a superficial system of equation ; or, if the par- 
ticular deity could not readily be identified with a 
Greek equivalent, tlicy were ready to adopt the 
Egyptian name. Meanwhile the native peasantry 
adhered to their old gods, and their faith gradu- 
ally purged the worship of the country of the 
Hell enic elements which had been introduced, and 
made it in the days of its decline once more dis- 
tinetively Egyptian. 

1 JU, 1887, p. 214. ■ P, Oxy. 24L 10, 18. 

>jn<o,xli. (19121874. 

4 s.f. Alexandria Hue, OaL, *liar. gr. t ron.,* nos. 882, 841. 

» e.5, P, Und. 121, paesim. 

• nzszU.[18M]47ft. 
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gnatch«H away the oommoii eye and tooth while 
thene are being paseed round, and then restoreu 
them in exchange for inetructionH how to tind the 
Nymphs, from whom he wishes to obtain the magic 
cap, shoes, and sword. Palie]ihatua {Ug Inn'ed, 32) 
makes the Graiai reveal to Perseus the way to the 
Gorgons. Ilyginus represents Perseus as already 
possessed of the cap and shoes ; he takes the eye 
and the tooth while the holders are passing them 
on to relieve guard, and throws them into the 
'Mtouian lake. There are unimiH>rtant varia- 
tions of detail in writers such as Tsetzes, Ovid, 
Nonnus, etc. (see the references in Hose her). 

The Graiai very seldom figure in art. Miss 
Harrison describes (Pro/c^. to Or, JRgI., Cambridge, 
1903, pp. 194-96) and iigures (tig. 35) a cover of a 
pyxM in the Central Museum at Athens, on which 
they are represented with dolphins, accom)}auied 
by Phorkys, Poseidon, Hermes, and Perseus (w’lio is 
waiting to snateh the eye from two of them while 
the third bolds the tooth) ; they appear to be 
young and lovely. Miss Harrison says this is the 
only Known representation in vase-painting. A. 
Kapp (Itoscher, i. 1737 f.) is disinclined to accept 
Panofka’s inU;rpretation of an incised stone and 
an amphora (the latter in the British Museum) as 
representing * Perseus and Graia’ ; but he attiichcs 
more importance to an Etruscan mirror as described 
in the sale catalogue of the Casteliani Collection at 
Koine in 1884. 

From the above facte it is clear that the mythus 
of the Graiai was coiitiated and imssibly contami- 
nated at a very early period ; it probably varied to 
some extent with the attempts at interpretation. 
The details, therefore, may not admit of any single 
or consistent ex]ilanation. Their parentage, com- 
plexion, swan-sJia[)e or colour, and association with 
dolphins connect theni with the sea ; sea-gods are 
also credited with mysterious knowledge of secrets, 
and are frequently of venerable appearanoo. The 
Gorguns also have marine aflinities, and in modern 
Greek folk-lore have become mermaids (see J. C. 
Lawson, Modem Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Jieliyion, Cambridge, 1910, p. 186). Hennaiiu 
iOpusc, ii. [1827] 179) goes so far as to make the 
Graiai of Hesiod tide-giKldcsses, translating their 
names as *Auferoiia’ and * InfcTona,' apparently 
front iftifftiy and Similarly, ancient etymologists 
derived from ; or may be 

from and ’Ewdlt from (of sound). 

Their whiteness is easily connected with sea-foatii. 

Swans, however, also symbolize clouds ; and the 
epithets of Uesioil suggest that the Graiai may 
represent the bright idouds of fine w'eabher and 
especially the sunset (xpoK^veirXof), while their 
sisters tiie Gorgons personify the dark clouds of 
storm and rain. This view was advocated by 
Koscher, and is apparently supported by Kapp, 
who sees in the transferable eye and tooth of the 
Graiai, and still more in the lialeful glance of tlie 
Gorgons, the flash of the lightning ana its apparent 
passage from cloud to cloud. Tlie Gorgons also 
seem to be credited with a single eye, possessed in 
common, by a scholiast on iEsch. Prom, Vine, 793. 
Mannhardt {Germ, Mythen, Berlin, 1858, p. 217, 
ZE, 1875) interprets the eye as the ray of sunlight ; 
while Tylor {Prim, Oult,\ 1903, i. 352) thinks that 
the Gorgons, one mortal and two immortal, may 
stand for the present, pimt, and future, their eye 
being the sun itself. With these theories we may 
also class the suggested derivations of their names 
from the roots and wo/i^St and tfs-Ow. The 

vJ, would mean * the ashen-coloured,’ and 

might apply either to waves or to clouds. So might 
' the third name Auni, if from 8bni, hat it is more 
probably Aetrtb from 

The suggestions that the Graiai and Gorgons are 
volcanoes or gorillas seem fantastic, since it is now 
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generally held tliat the hideous head or mask of 
the latlicr — the ropyuiveiov or Vopyelft «cc0aXi)of Horn. 
Od, xi. 633 — is nut an original feature of them at 
all, hut an dirorp^Traior of Oriental, and probably 
ITittitc, origin, introduced into Greece atiout the 
dnd of the 8th cent., and perpetuated in many 
various types. This coullatiun would not lie 
rliflicult to account for if the Gordons were origin- 
ally storm-cloud goddesses capable of malignant 
glanc^ of lightning ; but it may well be due, in 
the first place, to some ctynndogical confusion 
betwf^en names of similar sound. On these linos 
the latest inythologists, such as Miss Harrison (op. 

regard the Graiai and Gorgons as originally 
triitds of sea- or cloud -goddesses and as by- forms of 
each other, perhaps disbiuguished as causing good 
or bad weather. The eye and tooth symbolize tnoir 
potency, w^hich can he transmitted from one quar- 
ter to another ; it is a similar conception to the 
common one of the * external soul.’ At an early 
period, probably long before ACschylus, the Gorgons 
acquired alien characteristics, atul tlieir duplicates, 
the Graiai, were then worked into the i’erseus 
legend in various ways. But some points in 
A^chylus’s description would still remain obscure, 
such US the swan-shape and the avoidance of light 
by residence in a hole or cave ; and these may he 
inventionB of his own to make them monsters 
repareiieffOai), 

LiTKitATiiaa— The article by A. Rapp in Roscher'a Lexiken, 
i. 17Si9-l788, ie full of references to obscure German disser- 
tations OD the Phorkides and Gorgons, but does not ooniain 
the latest views. G. Glots (in Dareniberg-Saglio, ii. 2) is more 
concise, but be explains the iraint about t)>c PopyuMtov. Among 
older books, the most important are G. F. Schdmann, ers 
PhorcyiM familia, Leipsig, 1853. and W. H. Roscher, 

Gorgonen utuT FsrtMtTuItes, do. 187U. See also art. GoBOOsa 
above, and in other dictionaries ; and E. S. Hartland, I/egend 
id /*erssus, London. 1885, passiwL 

H. E. D. Blakiston. 

GRAIL, THE HOLY.— x. Term and idea.— 
The most familiar use of the word ' Grail,’ thouj^h 
probably not the most ancient or accurate, applies 
it to the cup used by our Lord at the Last Supper. 
There is more literary support for a different inter- 
pretation— tlie vessm in which Joseph of Ari- 
inathaea collected the blood from the wound-prints 
of Jesus ; this vessel is soinetiiues, thougn not 
always, identified with a chalice or dish used at 
the Supper. Sometimes, again, the Grail seems 
to bo a platter ; or a reliquar}' to contain the 
Host ; or a stone, os in Wolfram ; or a * rich 
Grail,’ undefined, but apparently a food -producing 
talisman. Derivations of the word vary as much 
os definitions of its moaning. The best authenti- 
cated traces it to the Latin crater (cup), through 
the fonns eratalis and gradalia, A derivation 
suggested by the Grail romancers themselves {e,g, 
Roliert de Borron) is the root gri — the vessel 
being named from the pleasure it gives to those 
who behold it ; cf. the much quoted aentenoe from 
Helinandus (Migne, PL ccxii. 815) : 

* Gradalis autem nve Gradate Uallice dioitur ■outella lata, et 
allquantulum profunda, in qua pretioeae dapee cum euo Jure 
divitibue solent apponi gradatim . . . et dioitur vulgar! nomine 
Oraalz, quia grata et aoceptabille eet.* 

I’aiQin Faris {Les Homans de la table ronde^ I’aris, 
1868, i. 102) quotes on eighth -century story, which, 
if it« authenticity could be established, would give 
a new derivation and definition together— of a 
Liber GratialiSt the adjective lieing akin to the 
Gradual of the Komon Church. The whole sub- 
ject, alike in its ultimate orig^s and in its inner 
significance, like the Grail itself in Tennyson’s 
poem, is *all covered over with a luminous cloud,’ 
and there is room for much variety of theory and 
interpretation. The Grail itself in its elusiveiiess 
and changefulnesB baffles the writer’s quest to-day, 
as it baffled the knight’s quest long ago ; it flashes 
across his vision and is gone before he has time to 
question it ; and ho who sets forth to write of it 
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finds iiore to <loM*.rihe in the quest tlian in the 
goal. 

2 , Literary development.— In the sfiacc of fifty 
ears (roughly l>etweon 1170 and 12^) the great 
ody of Grail romance apparently come into 
exiHlcnco. Hut it was not until 1861 that com> 
plete texts Iwgan to appear, most of them merely 
Kith or 14th cent, transcriuts of the 12th cent. 
MSS. These MSS are founa in France, Germany, 
and Great Britain ; and early iirinted forms are 
preserved also in Spain, Portugal, and Holland. 
The MSS are very confused as well as scattered — 
Kfunt; fragmentary, and some suggesting interpo- 
lations by later hands. Parts of the story con- 
nected in one MS are found elsewhere separated 
and conjoined with other parts, so that tlie task 
of research has been one of very great difficulty. 
The Gerniaiis F. Zariicke fin U. Paul and W. 
Braune’s lieitr, Bur Gesch, der deutschen Sjir, ttnd 
Lit, iii. [Halle, 1876] 304 IF.) and A. Birch-Hirsch- 
feld {Die Sage vom Oral, Leipzig, 1877) made 
praiseworthy attempts to introduce some ohrono- 
lopcal order into the chaos ; and, while other 
scholars have not been able entirely to agree with 
Birch-Hirachfeld’s analysis, it still supplies a basis 
for tabulation which is helpful. It must always, 
however, be remembered that the discovery^ of 
some hitherto concealed MS or some biographical 
fact might throw a Hood of light on the whole 
subject, and rc-arrange the knowledge now pos- 
sessed by investigators. Meantime a very wide 
margin must he allowed in Hindi dates as may be 
conjectured from internal evidence of the MSS. 
Much controversy still circles round the names of 
Chretien de Troyes and Kobert de Borron. Of the 
dated work, Chretien’s is the oldest of all, and by 
most scholars he w'as regarded as the undisputed 
head of the cycle. Birch- Hirschfeld, however, 
gave that place most emphatically to Kobert de 
Borron, ana of later years Miss Weston also has 
been inclined to take the same position. The 
decision is largely dependent on whether we may 
regard the Projte Perceval as representing de 
Borron’s work, and thus much earlier than 
scholars have hitherto placed it. (For Nutt’s 
division into * Early History * and * Quest ’ ver- 
sions, and for the connexion w'ith the Arthurian 
cycle as a whole, see art. Aktuur in vol. it 
p. 6".) 

It is to be noted that the Celtic Peredur and 
the English Syr Percy vclle do not deal with the 
Grail as such. ‘ But they cannot he omitted in an 
account of the Komance literature, because of 
their value in the matter of tracing origins. 

Fsinch t. 7/0 CanU del OratU of Chretien do Trovoo (1180- 
00) : poem printed for the flnit time by Potvin from the 
Moim ms, and contained (along with *the Elucidation/ 
Gautier, Manemier, and Qerbert) in vole, ti.-vl. of i^ereevai 
le Oallaiti, oi4 U Ifoide del Graal^ Mons, 1800-71. Copies of 
thiH work are so rare as to render It praotically Inaooea* 
alhle. 

a. Gautier de Donlens (or Wauchier do t>onaln, as he Is called 
by Mim Weston, foUowint: M. Meyer) continues OhrAtien*e 
poem (119G-I21{i). A different version and interpolation 
given In another MS is referred to occasionally as jMsudo- 
GatUier. 

%. Le petit Si, Oruat of Robert de Borron (1180-09); « 
the unique troffmentary MS, a poem of about 8514 lines 
dealing with Jeaejih o/ drtmat/uea, and the remaining 
fragment with Merlin ; (5) prose versions of the above * 
several MSS. of which the chief are tlic OangS MS (1250) , 
the Hiith MS (e. 1280) ; and the famous Didot MS which 
includes as arell ths Proee Perceval (see below). The whoh 
Is accessible in an appendix to vol. i. of Fumivall's Seym 
Groat, or Sank Hyat, liondon, 1861-08. 

4. QuuU del Saint Graal : prose ; authorship unknown 
the ascription In the MS to Map considered very dubloui 
0190, probab^ after (Gautier) ; accessible in the form o; 
Malorjrs Le MorU d*Artkw. 

5. Girnfia Saint Graal (the fullest * Early nistor? *) ; prose , 
authonhlp unknown (e. 1200) ; aooessible in Uuchcr's U 
SainB-Graal, oa Is Jtmph d'Arimathie, Ije Mans, 1870-78, 
or In FUmlvairs Seynf. Graal, or Sank Ryal. 

a Manessler continues Chr(^tien*s poem. aiJding 46,870 v 
after (lautiar, and so finishing Le Conte (1214-20^ 


7 . Gerbert de Montreuil Interpolates 16,000 venee chiefly 
between Gautier and Manessier (1220-25). Both 6 and 7 
are printed as above in Potvin’a Le Conte del Graal, 

8 . Perteemue or Perceval le GalUtie : prose ; author unknown 
(fi, 122.^) ; first printed by Potvin in vol. t. of Le Conte del 
Graal (see above) ; now act'eiMible In the form of 7Vks Uifih 
Ihetary of the Holy Graal, tr. by Sebastian Evans, London, 
1808. 

9 . The Prow Pereevat (1280-50 T; see above), found in the 
Didot MS (1801), also in a Modena MS which Miss Weston 
thinks botn an earlier and better text; aocuMible in 
Hiicher*s Le Saint-Graal, ou tc Joseph d^Arimathie. Miss 
Weston also gives a comparison of the D and M MSS in her 
Legend of Sir Perceval, vol. ii., I/ondon, 1009. 

InLTio:— t. Mabinogi of Peredwr, Son ef Berawe: prose; 
probably a re*translaiion back from French into Welsh 
of an old Welsh story. It is found in the Red Book of 
Uergest, MB of end of 14th oeot, also in MSB of 18th oenU; 
accessible in The Mabinogion, tr. by Lady Guest, London, 
1888-40 ; also selection ed. by A. Nutt, do. 1910. 
a. Y Seiai Graal : selections from Heugwrt MS (tr>lh cent.); 
a Welsh * Quest * Story (with Kng. tr. by Roiicrt Williams, 
Ix>nduii, 18(6) slightly differing nom other forms, consist- 
Ing m its first part of a version oorresponding to Parts 
xiii.-xvli. of Malory's Morte d* Arthur, and in its aocond 
port of a version of the Perleeoaue, 

Esubisir : — ^The uietrical Romance of Syr Percyvelte or Sir 
Perceval of Gatles from the Thorntun MS (e. 1440) in the 
Library of Llncs>ln Cathedral ; aoiwsslble In the Thornton 
RomaneesOi*M, ed. llalliwell). 

Qxrman :-~t. Parzival, by Wolfram von Eschenbach : a metrical 
romance (e. 1210 ) ; accessible In Kng. tr. Parzival : a 
Knightly Epic, by Jessie L. Weston, 2 vnls., London, 1894. 
a. IHu Ordne, by Heinrich von dem Tiirliii, who liverl in 
the first lialf of the 13th cent.; accessible in vol. xxvii. of 
BCiUtit/tekdes titterar, Vereins, ed. O. li. F. Scholl, Stutt- 
gart. 1862. 

g. Der jUngere Titurel, by Albrecht von Scharffeiiberg (1270), 
written late (or purposes of the study of the Grail, but 
Interesting as a compilation and completion of fragments 
left bv Wolfram and some unknown author: accessible os 
Der iangere Titurel, ed. b. A. Hahn, Quediiuburg and 
l^ipaig, 1842. 

The three great names in connexion with this 
literature are those of Ohrdtien de Troyes, Kobert 
de l^rron, and Wolfram von Kschcnbach. Chretien 
was the juiet of the court. His story is told with 
a charm of style and a sense c»f chivalry which give 
it a very high place in mcdiieval literature. But 
he does not explain the (xraK, nor does he give 
any suggestion of realizing its deeper meaning. 
Whether this was merely the art of the skilful 
romancer, who intended to explain and deepen 
his theme, wo have no meann of knowing. His 
death broke the poem ofF abruptly, to bo hnished 
by those who may or may not have grasped hisr 
iaeas. Rol>ert dc Borron was a much less skilled 
and polished workman. But there was a ooni- 
pleteness about his work — especially if we may 
claim the Perceval as part of his idea — which 
puzzled scholars. He evidently had a definite 
and comprehensive plan. He viewed the Grail as 
a Christian symbol, and mode his story carry out 
that conception. To him, for tliis reason, some 
have ascribed the fusion of the Grail story with 
the Saga. But the exact point of contact with 
the Arthurian cvcie is very difficult to fix (see art. 
Arthur). To \Volfram v. Eschenbach it was left 
to give the legend its most spiritualized form. 

* Wolfram,* says A. Nutt {Sltidtek on the Legend 
of the Holy Grail, London, 1888, p. 267), ‘ makes 
his hero win salvation by steailfast faith.’ The 
(jrail is here certainly not the Cup of the Last 
Supper. But the field of Grail attainment is the 
field of Christian endeavour, and its banner is 
charity, the charity which for Wolfram changed 
the unmeaning question, ' WHiat does it (the Grail) 
serve ? ’ into ' Wnat aileth thee ? ’ 

3. Subject-matter. — It is quite evident that 
hundreds of stories were floating about, and tliat 
the Romance writers could pick and choose accord- 
ing to individual temperament and desire. To this 
is probably due the welding of entirely different 
stories. These stories were, however, based on 
myt^ of the world’s early days, and were, there- 
fore, near enough akin to be constantly suggcHting 
each other, while differing enough In detail to 
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make a strange oonfadon when brought together. 
Thus we get a loosely-conneoted iiiaHS of incident 
and at least throe heroes — Perceval, Gawain, and 
Galahad. We may set Galahad on one side as 
quite probably a late invention. He appears in 
the Queste and Grand St. Gracd. To this fact is 
perhaps due the theory that he was invented by 
Walter Map — ^possibly as a tribute to the son of 
Henr^r ll. ; more likely in order to detach the story 
from its earl^r somewhat pagan associations and 
make the claim of the Church to the story more 

g lausible beoanse of the saintliness of the knight. 

fawain and Perceval are both early heroes. In 
the Conte of Chrdtien, Gawain is an understudy to 
Perceval. But close investigation has led Mias 
Weston to the conclusion that these are the heroes 
of two different stories which have fused, and that 
Gawain is the earlier of the two. It is worthy 
of note how much closer the connexion between 
Gawain and the rest of the poem is in Wolfram 
than in Chretien de Troyes. I'ersi stent features — 
in addition, of course, to the Grail itself and the 
question *Cui on sorvit?’ associated with it — are: 
(a) 7'Ae Vengeance Quest : the hero sets out with 
the desire to avenge the fate of his father or unede 
— a quite human and, therefore, primitive note. 
(6) 7ae Unspelling Quest : the hero visits a bo- 
spoiled castle, where he finds either simply super- 
natural beings such as the maidens or those — 
neither gods nor men — who linger under a spell 
from which only a mortal who has attained a 
certain heroic level can release thorn. The hero, 
therefore, must know or do certain things. If he 
fails, tlie castle vanishes or he leaves it unnoticed 
and unheljied. This is obviously a coutrihiition 
from the childhood of the world, when mortals 
M^ere half-aware of supernatural powers, with whom 
magic alone enabled them to deal, (c) Tlie Great 
Fool Tale : this is a primitive story found among 
all peoples. Tt takes various foriiis, but, apart 
from incidental details, it is generally the stoiy of 
a youth (son of a god or hero) who in consequence 
of certain events grows up away from the world and 
in ignorance of its ways ; he returns to that world 
and, in spite of his want of knowh^ge, finds his 
wa3' back to the hero- band to which his father be- 
longed ; and, in time, proves himself to lio the 
greatest of them all. The appropriation of this 
well-known folk -tale for either simple or complex 
forms of the story is easy to understand, whether 
the writer had in mind a merely charming rommice 
or one laden with inner meaning. And so this is 
either the Perceval of Chretieirs courtly poem or 
the Parzival of Wolfram’s spiritual allegory, (rf) 
The Fislter-king : the woniided king of the Grail 
eastle is found' fishing while lie waits for his de- 
liverer. Apart from the (vrail itself, and the 
* question,’ this has been probably the most per- 
plexing feature of the cycle. Attempts have lieen 
made to account for the king’s occupation in vari- 
ous ways; but all are acknowledged to be not 
entirely siitisfnctory. There is, for instance, a 
possible link with tiie fish as the Christian symliol, 
the fish itself appearing in the * Early History ’ os 
that which, caught and laid on the Table, divided 
the pure from the iimiure among those who were 
fed ny the Grail. There is also the Salmon of 
Wisdom of Irish folklore. And, most remote of 
all, there is even the Babylonian story of Adapa, 
the wise one and fislier (cf. W. Staerk, Vher den 
Ursprung der GraUegende^ Tubingen and Leipzig, 
1903, p. fi5). (e) The Lance^ the Sioord, ana the 
Dish: of these the lance is supposed to be the 
weapon which pierced the side of Christ, and ranks 
next to the GraU in importance. The sword is 
sometimes the weapon of the Vengeance Quest, 
hut elsewhere it is sacred. The meaning of the 
dish is very unoertain. Indeed, there is some 


reason for suspecting that the romancers had taken 
over the swora and the dish with little conception 
as to what they were or might signify. 

4. Sources. — As has been indicated, there is no 
primary ionn of the literature now known to be 
extant; and there has been much speculation as 
to sources and originals. It may ^ tfiken as 
fairly certain that the Evangelium Nicodemi or 
Gesta Pilati (A.D. 425) is an early source of the 
Joseph of Ariinathiea stiories. Surmises leased on 
internal evidence suggest among sources that have 
disappeared (a) a posHihlc lost Latin original from 
which Chretien, (huitier, and Robert de Borron 
may have drawn, and which Walter Map (to whom 
the MSS ascribe the Queste) may have compiled ; 
this, it is even thought, might have l»eeu the Book 
of Pliilip of Flanders^ wliich is spoken 0/ in the 
Prolofme to Chr4tieii ; (6) a lost poem by Kyot 
or <luiot, to whom Wolfram, scorning Chretien’s 
version, ascribes his version of the story (the rare 
[North French poem, the Saone deNawtay, has been 
used in evidence of the existence of some suck poet) ; 
(c) a lost Brutus : Robert de Borron in his Merlin 
refers to an 'estuire de Bretagne que 011 ajipclle 
Brutus, que Messire Martin de Ro(;cster translata.’ 
As has been shown above, all these problematic 
sources would again be dependent for their ulti- 
mate origin on a mass of traditional tales pre- 
served and passed on by the hards of the time, of 
whom Master Blihis or Blelieris, referred to in 
*the Elucidation,’ may possibly have been one. 
The contact between East and West, and the es{)eci- 
ally close touch between England and France, in 
the century from which these stories come, makes 
the field of investigation a very far-reaching one 
and the search for origins extremely perplexing. 

(1) Celtic tkRfiry, --\ti 1838 the publication of 
Lady Guest’s Tlhc Mahinogion ;from tJte Ll^ffr Coch 
of Herrjest and other ancient Welsh MSS called 
attention to the marked similarity of incident be- 
tween the three Welsh tales {Ine Lady of the 
Fountain, Geraint the Son of Erbin, Peredur the 
Son of Evrawc) and three Romances of the French 
trouv^e Chretien de Troyes {Vvain, It ehevalier 
au Lion, Erec, and Le Conte del Greud). The liear- 
ing of this similarity on research into the history 
of the Grail story was at once seen by scholars, 
who divided themselves into partisans of either (a) 
the Insular or (5) the Continental school ; the one 
holding that the Welsh tales were the earlier, and 
the other that the birth-place of the tales was not 
Wales but Armorica, whence they reached Chretien 
de Troyes. Among the leading exponents of the 
Insular school were Gaston Paris and A. Nutt ; and 
of the Continental school, Foerster and Golther. 
In the main, the Insular Celtic theory has pre- 
vailed. The essence of that theory u that the 
stories — a proto-Mahinogion — passed from the 
Welsh story-tellers to France through the medium 
of the Breton faij;, and were seized upon and given 
literary form by Chretien de Troyes. Some of the 
stories, retranslated, returned to Wales, and these 
we have in the Mahinogion. A. Nutt, in his Studies 
on the Legend of the Holy GraU (Loudon, 1888), 
has given many instances of what he regaixls as 
conclusive proofs that the Mahinogion were very 
near to the myth roots in their primitive sim- 
plicity, and that many of the most curious incidents 
in the French cycle nave affinities so close with 
Celtic folklore that they cannot bo overlooked. 

(2) Oriental theory. — The names of Gaster and 
Wesselofsky are associated with the hypothesis 
that the sources of the story are to be found in the 
East. By them it is connected with the famous 
Alexander-romance literature and other Eastern 
myths. There are, of course, characteristics which 
lend theninelves to this theory. Rich Eastern 
oolonring appears in most of the stories ; there is 
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alflo an Oiiental converaion le^^end ; and Wolfram’s 
Famval has many foaturcs of this kind, including 
the introduction of Prester John and the Knights 
Templar. Most scholars, however, have rejected 
the theory on the ground Uiat the mere existence 
of kindred myths prov<ss little. The Crusades, too, 
with their continual movement between East and 
West, while explaining many Eastern features, 
make it imnossihlc to base any origin-theory simply 
on Oriental colouring. W. Staerk, in his treatise 
(cited above), p. 44 tf., deals with tlie connexion 
between the sricramentnl cup and the wonder- 
dispensing vessel, and points out, with many inter- 
esting examples, the place of Babylonian myth in 
shaping * the ground-tone in that Griiostic-Oricntal 
circle of ideas out of which Judaism and Christi- 
anity e(|ual]3' have drawn deeply* (p. 47). 

(3) Nature-eult theory, — One special ingredient 
among thase suggesting an Eastern origin is very 
clearly marked— an apparent affinity with elements 
in the cult of Adonis or some similar Nature-cult. 
This hecoiiies more important when one notices 
that tills rcseuihlance is plainest in forms of the 
story adjudged by criticism on other grounds to be 
the oldest. There is the persistent feature of the 
wasted land, partly or wholly restored to fertility, 
especially in combination with the wounded king 
restored to health : there is an obvious suggestion 
of ‘ Tamiuuz yearly wounded,* and of observances 
of Nature's annual decay and resurrection, which 
were not only w'ide-sproad but, on the whole, 
travelled westwards. The parallel liecomes still 
more suggestive when one notes the prominence 
of weeping in the Grail legends— sometimes a weep- 
ing maiden or maidens, sometimes the weeping of 
all ill the Grail castle : in the Peredur there is the 
weeping and lamenting even without the Grail 
itself.^ These affinities were first noticed by Sim- 
rock and Martin, but have been more completely 
worked out by Miss Weston in an article on *The 
Grail and the Kites of Adonis ’ {FL xviii.. Sept. 
1907), and in her second vol. on The Ltgtnd of Sir 
Perceval. 

(4) Initiation theory, — ^Blended with these ele- 
ments there are others which suggest affinities 
with religious mysteries and initiation ceremonies. 
There is almost always in the Grail story a oues- 
tion to be asked by the hero ; ho fails to ask it, 
and draws uiion himself the curses of the peorde of 
the w'asted laud ; or ho asks it partially, and the 
blight is but partially lifted ; by and by he comes 
again to the Grail castle, and asks it fully and 
successfully. The same mystery-note is suggested 
by the 'secret words’ which in some of the later 
forms of the story are confided to the successful 
Grail-wdnner ; ana by * the changes of the Grail,* 
beheld by king Arthur, *in five several manners 
that none ouglit to tell, for the secret things of the 
sacrament ought none to tell openly but he to whom 
God hath given it’ {High History, ii. 112). The 
theory has been suggested that here we have the 
remnants of an initiation legend — the failure to ask 
the question representing an initiation tnanquie. 
The theory is difficult to prove : vagueness and 
mystery are of the essence oi the incident ; but it is 
dimcult to ac‘.count otherwise for the fact that the 
question-elomcnt is so central and so persistent. 

5. Christianization. — The Christian element in 
the Grail stories now remains to be considered. 
This includes the whole ‘ Early History* material 
—the story of Joseph of Arimathiea and his de- 
scendants and their connexion with the Grail, also 
the conversion of Britain through Joseph’s kins- 
man Brona or his son Josephes. It also includes 
the Christionizod details, which vary in quantity 
in difierent forms of the story. Sometimes this 

lOf. Bsk 8i«; J. O. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osirisi, London, 
1007, p. 611., The Dying Qod, 1011, p. 86811. 


element is very scanty: in the Diu Ordne it Is 
practically absent ; in the Thornton Syr PercffveUe 
there is nothing except that the Knight goes at 
last to the Holy Land. Sometimes, ogam, the 
documents abound in Christian symbolism or allu- 
sion : even in the Mahinogion, one comes across 
nuns, paternosters, baptism. Good Friday ; in the 
Perlesmus there is a strong tincture of ascoticism ; 
in Wolfram, though the Grail itself takes its least 
ecclesiastical form, there is the dove, the Host, and 
the order of virgin kniglits, and the Grail vision is 
denied to a heathen. It may now be taken as an 
accepted result of scholarship that these Christian 
elements represent transformations or fusions com- 
paratively late in the history of the Grail idea, and 
do not give an indication of its ultimate origin, 
which is much more likely to be found among the 
olcmeuts alluded to in the preceding iiaragraphs. 
It is conceivable that a talisiimii in the form of a 
vessel or otherwise,^ and already reverenced on 
other grounds, might be changed into the Chalice 
of the Last Supper by contact with (Christian influ- 
ence, just os the shrines of certain pagan goddesses 
w*ere absorbed into the cult of the Virgin. But it 
is inconceivable that the process sliould work the 
other way — that a vessel hallowed by immemorial 
Christian tradition could degenerate into a mere 
food-producing talisman ; it is unthinkable that 
the lluly Chalice and the lance of Longinus should 
be turned to the uses of a mere vengeance-quest, 
as would be the case on the hypothesis of a purely 
Christian origin for the Grail idea. 

The problem remains of the time and place at 
which the Christian influences definitely touched 
the non-Christian traditions and accomplished the 
gi-eat fusion. Something of this must have been 
due to the Gosnel of Nicodemus (see above; also 
HDB iii. 544 fil), which had been known in the 
West for some hundreds of years. Much was also 
due to the Crusades ; in^ Miss Weston’s words 
{Legend of Sir Perceval, ii. 267), 

*»]! 'ey eg were turned to Jerugalem ; and the effort to wreitthg 
Holy lMu*.eg, the gite of the Death and Burial of the Redeemer, 
from the handg of the iuRdel captured the imagination of all 
Chrigtendom. Relicg of the Paairion, fraermentg of the Grom, 
the Nailg, the Crown of Thorng, were making their way in a 
oontinuoug procegglon to Europe; the Holy Iaticw had been 
digeovered at Antioch ; numeroui plooea boasted the poagenion 
of the Holy Blood.' 

It was very natural that a story of a lance and 
cup should take on a new colouring from the things 
which were moving Christendom, and that a hero 
whose primal ouest had been for vengeance on an 
enemy or for the removal of an evil spoil should 
have his goal transfigured, without always losing 
all trace (S its former character. One of the spots 
where the Joseph-legend was first localized, and 
where the * sang rear was believed to be preserved, 
was Fecamp.* it is possible and probable that this 
was one of the most definite points of contact be- 
tween the Christian and non-Cliristion traditions. 
But if that was so, a re-colouring of the whole 
matter in the interests of Glastonbury must have 
taken place when the Christianized story crossed 
the Channel and touched again the borders of the 
Wales from which, before its baptism, it had 
emerged. The reign of Henry ll. (1154-89) coin- 
cides with three noteworthy things : the climax 
of the ‘ sang real * interest at F5canip ; tlie attempt 
to utilize the Arthurian tradition in the concilia- 
tion of wild Wales ; and the ecclesiastical assertion 
of Britain against Kome, resisted by Thomas k 
Becket. There was thus a strong inducement to 
Christianize the cup of Celtic legend and to glorify 
Glastonbury as the home of trie sacred Chalice; 

1 The much digougged gtona In Wolfram may bavo boon a 
veMol out from gtone. The saaro eiUino at Oonoa wss nld to 
havg been out from an emerald. 

8 In 1171 the relic woe digeovered In a pillar, and exhibited 
above the High Altar of the Abliey. Bee Le Roux de LInoey, 
JSssai iur foMaye ds Fisamp, Rouen, 1840, p. 70 ff. 
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home, it was a convenient thing that the sanctity 
of GlaBtonbniv ehonld rival that of any Continental 
shrine, and that the antiquity of its traditions 
should be widely known and reverenced. 

The Grail legends, however thoroughly Chris- 
tianized, always retained a flavour of heterodoxy ; 
they never fufly or universally received the sanc- 
tion of the Church. This has been accounted for ' 
in different ways — ^by the fact that they involved 
too high a claim for the British Church ; or because 
they were so largely coloured by the adventures, 
and, therefore, by the reputation, of the Knights 
Templar ; or because they embodied elements de- 
rived from pagan faith and worship. Whatever 
ecclesiastical suspicion may have gathered round 
tlie theme was possibly iiitensified by the con- 
troversy regarding the denial of the cup to the 
laity. The deprivation caused wide-spread re- 
sentment, and tne Grail may have taken to itself 
fresh glory as the symbol of an unsatisfied desire. 
Sebastian Evans' ingenious reading of one form of 
the story — ^in which he intenirets the Fishcr>king 
as the Pope, Perceval as Dominic, Galahad as 
^ancis, the wasM land as Britain under the 
interdict, etc. — is, if unconvincing as an interpre- 
tation, at least a proof of the ease with which the 
story can be maoe to fit a theory. In early days 
it may have been equally easy to use it to convey 
an impression, if not definitely to advocate an 
opinion. 

6. Significance and symbolism. — Is there any 
hypothesis which wonld nnify these different ideas, 
and which, actually and historically, even if semi- 
un consciously, might have served for a basis of 
fusion? The likeliest of those that have been 
suggested is the idea of the quest for the secret 
of life: it is sufficiently ancient, persistent, and 
close to the abiding instincts of men. The Adonis 
rites ivero concerned with the death and the quick- 
ening of the natural world. Some of the ancient 
mysteries were the expression of the human hunger 
for the sujireinc secret, and a promise of its satis- 
faction. May not some forms of this (meat, and 
some dreams of its goal, have hidden themselves 
among the Celtic races, to emerge again in tales 
about the quests of heroes, the deliverance of a 
blighted land, or the achievementa of a cauldron 
of plenty? Meantime there had come down an- 
other line of development the stoiy of another 
Cup, hallowed by its connexion with the most 
sacred Name, exalted by the sacramental principle 
now accepted throughout Christendom, revered as 
the means whereby souls questing for life found 
life indeed. Visio Dei vita homims ; and God and 
life were together in the cup of sacrifice. So the 
two life-quests met, being aided in their fusion at 
oiioe by certain convenient resemblances of exter- 
nal form, by historical causes alluded to above, 
and not letist by timlorlying unity of essential 
idea. Through this fusion there was fashioned 
one of the richest influences which have ever in- 
spired music, poetry, and art; and an abiding 
symlml for the moral and spiritual idealism of 
pilgrim humanity. Seen from diflerent stand- 
points, the Grail bec4une the emblem of moral 
purity, or of triumphant faith, or of soldierly 
heroism, or of gracious charity ; the radiance of 
it l)ecame the rimiance of that ultimate perfection 
which allures those who struggle and rewards 
those who attain. It is noteworthy that liobort 
de Burron, before the tradition had time to be 
deeply eccLesiosticized, and Bichard Wagner, who 
had no special ecclesiastical interest to serve, 
should alike bo able to see the spiritual signifi- 


* Godly heorta that, milt of cold, 

BtiU the blood of faith do bold,' 

it also expresses in tlie most comprehensive way, 
by virtue of ila anoieut origins and devious wan- 
derings, the purest desire and best attainment of 
the human spirit. 

LiTBiuTinu.— In addition to the books and ortlclosmentlonsd 
above bi text and notes, sts Lit. appended to art Artbur, 
Artiiurus OtciiR. Of those mentioned there, the most useful 
In the present connexion ere thoee of Birch-Hirschfeld, A. 
Nntt, and J essie L. Weston. E. Wechssler (X>is Sage v. Asit 
Graai, Halle, 1898) gives a very complete bibliography. See also 
J. L. Weston's second vol. of Sir Fereeval Studiee, London, 
1909; A Nutt's smaller hook (popular, but sufficlentX The 
L»gmd» Holy Orail, do. 1902; Sebastian Evans, In 

Quest qf ^ Holy Grail, do. 1898; A B. Waite, Tho Hiddm 
Chureh «f the ady Gmil, do. 1909 : Paul Hagen, Dor Grot, 
Btrossburg. 1000 ; of. also an art by A Nutt, in FLH Iv. (1881X 
on the connexion between the GroU stories and J. Q. von Hahn’s 


'Aryan Expulsion - and • Return • Formula.' Among modem 
poetical expressions of the Grail idea, the most striking, next 
to Tennyson's, is that of R. S. Hawker, The Quest qf the 
Sangraallan unfinished fragment, Exeter, 1804; reprinted In 
Poetical works, London, 189i0. A fine practical and homiletiool 
treatment is given by J. H. Skrhie, in Smnoiis to Paatonand 
Maatera, London, 1910, p. 21 Iff. 

J. M. E. Boss aud Margaret Boas. 

GRANTH (Skr. ararUh{a) ‘Wk,* ' treatine,* 

* code,* or * section ' [ rlatts, Hindustani Dictuma^, 
London, n.d., — The term granth is applied 

generally to any book, eBpecially to a religiouB 
book. In the Sikh religion the Granth denotes 
the general body of the Sikh scriptures, which 
ooiiiprise two mum parts : (1) the Adi (or * original’) 
Granth, which was compile by Gnrn Arjun, the 
fifth Sikh guruy from the writings of B&b& N&nak, 
the founder of Sikhism, and many other religious 
reformers ; and (2) the Dasam P&dshiLhi d& Granth 
(abbreviated to Dasam Granth), or * Granth of the 
tenth Padsh&h,* viz. Guru Govind Singh, the tenth 
and last guru of the Sikhs. All Sikhs accept the 
authority of (1) ; but that of (2) is confined to the 
extremist sections of the Sikh community. From 
Granth is derived granthly * an ex{ioiiiicfer of the 
Sikh scriptures,’ ’a reader or custodian of the 
Granth * (see Ernst Trumpp, The Adi Granth or 
Holy Scriptures of the Siknsy London, 1877 ; and 
Max Arthur Macaulifle, The Sikh Jteligion: Us 
Gurusy Saered Writings, and Authors, 6 vols., 
Oxford, 1909). 

The Adi Granth in its present form was com- 
piled by Guru Arjun (1581-1606), but after his time 
some of Teg BanAdnr's verses were added to it, 
with a single distich of Gum Govind Singh. The 
compilation included not only the extant' writings 
of the earlier gurus} but also those of many 
hhagaiSy or devotees, such as B&mftnanda and his 
disciples, Dhanni the Jatt, Pipli, Ravidftsa, Kablr, 
and Saiiiii, as well as Shaikh Farid, the Muslim 
^f\, and Naniadeva. Those of the last-named are 
of special linguistic interest, as he is considered the 
first Marfithi writer. Farther, Guru Arjun ap- 
pears to have added a number of panegyrics 
composed for the occasion by various hha\^ (oAdfs, 


should alike bo able to see the spiritual signifi- 
oanoe of the Grail idea. While the symbol has 
sldll a speoial meaning for 


or extracts from the Hdjg Asd, and Hag Gujari, 
which are used as an even-song by the Sikhs,* the 
So-purkhuy or further extracts from the BtJig Asd, 
by Gum BAm DAs, and the So-hUd, or extracts 
from the Hags Gauji, Asd, and Dhandsari,* which 

1 B&bk Nftnak. Angod, Anar DM, and Rfim DM, predooeHOis 
of Arjun. 

SMucaullffe doiicribet these os panegyrics of bards who 
attended on the gurus or admired their characters. 

s The So-dar or 5o*darM Is classed by Macnuliffe as one of 
the RahirdSy a collection of the hymns recited st sunset by tlie 
Sikhs. The hymns in this colleotion were composmi by the 
Gurus Nanak, Anmr DM, BAm DM, and Arjun, in the two inodes 
stated. 

4 To these HaoauUfle (I. 269) odds RSg Gauri Putin. The 
So-hild derives its name from aounn uala, * the time toe sleem* 
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are uaod ana prayer before retirhif? to rest. The ! 
morning; servife of tbe Sikhs consists i_n the recita- 
tion of tlie Japjif followed by the Asd hA JVdr, 
which was ccaiiposed almost entirely by Guru 
Nanak, thou;;h it includes some stanzas by Guru 
An^ad. fFar meant orifrinally a dirp^e for the 
bravo slain in battle, but the term came to mean 
any soup of praise. J V ars wore com pose«] in stanziLS 
called pmiris. Madders/ which were chanted by 
professional minstrels. The (Sranth of Guru 
Govifid Sin;7h contains bis Japil^ the Ahal Ustat 
(or praise of the creator), the Vachitar Nafak (or 
Wonderful Drama), in which the Guru gives an 
account of his parentage, his Divine mission, and the 
battles in which he had Imen engaged. ITis militant 
character is illustrated by the inclnsion of three 
abridged translations of the Devi Mahdtmpa, an 
episode in the Markandeya Purdn^ in praise of 
Durga, the goddess of war. Then follow Uie Gydn 
Parhodk (or awakening of knowledge) ; accounts 
of 24 incarnations of tlie Deity, selected because 
of tlieir warlike character; the liazdre de shabd 
(quatrains in praise of God and in reprobation of 
idolatry and hypocrisy) ; the Shdstar Nam Mala 
(r list of weapons used in the Gum’s time, with 
fecial reference to the Chreator's attributes) ; the 
Tria ChaHtar (or tales illustrating the qualities 
and deceit of women) ; the Zafamdma (an epistle 
of the Gum to Aurangzib) ; and several metrical 
tales in l^ersiau. According to Truntjip, the body 
of the Graiith comprises 3U original Uays^ inclucl- 
ing those from which extracts are inserted in the 
foregoing parts, and a 31st Kag^ called the Jai- 
j&vanti, which was composed by Teg Bah&dur. 
Among these BdgSt or modes, are distributed the 
verses of the various gurus^ and to each ltdg Ha.v^ 
ings of one or more bhuagats are appended, but with- 
out any s^^stem or order. The lirst four Udga are 
the most [m]iortant. MocaulitVe's account agrees iii 
essentials. He describes the hymns of the gurus 
and saints as arranged according to the 31 Hags in 
which they were composed, and odds (vol. i. p. ii) : 

*Tlhs flnt nina Ounas adopted the name Nanak ae tlieir nom 
de idwine,! and their noiniKmitioiieare dietinipuiahed hy Mahallaa 
or quartien. The Qranth Sahib le likened to a city, and the 
hymne of each Quru to a ward or diviilon of It. Thue the com* 
p^tlone of Guru Naiiak are styled Mahalla one, that ie. the flmt 
ward ; the cumpoaitiona of Guru Angad the aecond ward, and 
80 on. After the hymne of the Gurua are found the hyuine of 
the Bhagate under their eeveral muaical meaeuree.* 

But, despite its varied origins, the Grantii is to the 
Sikhs the embodiment of their gurus. 

The Granth is concluded with a Bhog, which 
comprises a number of Shloks, and minor pieces by 
various gurus and bhagats. Owing to the diversity 
of its origins, the book is not written in any one 
language, but in various vernaculars of modem 
India. Thus Mfimadeva wrote in an old form of 
Mar&tli! ; and the Brahman Trilochan closely 
reseinblcd him in style. Jaideo used a curions 
mixture of Sanskrit and the modern vernacular, 
while Uainriniuidu’s idiom is the old Hindi, dill'ering 
little, if at all, from that of Kabir and his co- 
disciples. It is curions that, though Nanak and 
his successors wwe all natives of the Panjab, they 
used an idiom closely resembling the Hindi, doubt- 
less in imitation of Kabir and the other bhagats^ to 
whom they owed so much as religious teachers. 
The result is that parts of the Granth, e,g, that of 
Govind Singh, which is in pure Hindi, are unintel- 
linble to the modern Sikhs. 

xhe metres of the Granth, which is wliolly in 
verse, are either old i^rakrit metres or of a later 
tyw, the verses being measured by quantity only 
and always rhyming. 

t Tba tan gwrws are regarded by the Rikha aa only one pemoii, 
the light of the Ant Guru's soul having been tmiiamittecl to 
■acta of his aupoea s ora in turn. Of. with this the Khi'a teaching 
of the davdutioa of tho fiOr, or light, of the upon hie 
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liiTSSATOsa-^Trumpp'S tr.. aa cited in the arL, though It 4 e- 
eervea inueh of Macaullffe'a crlticiam for ita obaourit^*, ia prefaced 
by a valuable liitroduction. ilia notea on tbe Lexicography of 
the Granth are in the Boyal Library at Munich. He puhliahed 
a uaeful booklet on Xh> Kstigion der Sikhs, Leipzig, 1881 . Mac* 
auliife'a work ia valuable ae reproducing the view of the pydnis, 
or traditional interpretera, of the Granth, but it lacka an 
apparatus eritious. H. A. KOSU. 

GRATIS.-— See OiiARiTES. 

GRATITUDE.— There are many human emo- 
tions that can be understood only if taken directly 
in connexion with the social nature of man. They 
presuppose the fact that men dwell together in 
uomninnities — have common interests, share com- 
mon experiences, run common risks, and find unity 
to be power. To this class belong the tender emo- 
tions — those that are excited by concern or regard 
of one Iverson for another, and that are essentially 
of a cementing and beneficent kind. Supreme 
among these is love, which carries along with it 
parental, filial, and similar aflections — love of 
Kinsfolk, love of country, and the like; next are 
friendship and the allied feelings of esteem and 
admiration ; tiien come the benevolent aflections 
or afTections of good-will, including sympathy, 
coinpassion, pity, and so forth ; ^ and last of_ all 
may be insi^ced gratitude, which has distinct 
relations to all the others just enumerated. 

X. Nature and origin.— Gratitude has been de- 
fined as *that delightful emotion of love to him 
who has conferred a kindness on us, the very feel- 
ing of which is itself no small part of the benefit 
conferred* (Thomas Brown, op. eit. infra, Ixiii). 
The definition, though correct so far as it goes, is 
not adequate ; it docs not reach the real centre of 
the conception. We wish to know what is tho 
nature of the emotion, whence it originates, and 
how it manifests itself. 

(1) First, then, we observe that what arouses 
the emotion is not the magnitude of the benefit 
conferred (although this may react upon it), but 
the display of friendliness, aflectum, and good 
feeling on the part of tho bmefactor — sneh niani- 
fostation of good-will and kindly consideration for 
the recipient as cannot be claimed or exacted. 
There is no claim, properly speaking, in true grati- 
tude: giver and receiver both gain, but neither 
claims. Hence, gratitude is not, as tho cynic has 
so frequently represented it to be, mere * bread and 
butter’ afloction ; nor is it the prudential ‘regard 
for favours to come.’ These are purely selfish con- 
siderations, marks of an unworthy calculating 
egotism, which debase the emotion and transfonn 
it into what is mean and ignoble. Gratitude is an 
unselfish joyous response to kindness — a response 
that is immediate and spontaneous ; the ultmiate 
meaning of which is that human nature is so con- 
stituted that affection and unity between persons 
is the foundation of it, ill-vdll and enmitv (all 
indicsitions to the contrary notwithstanding) oeing 
abnormal and depraved. Hence the biting force 
and odious character of ingratitude. ‘ Blow, blow, 
thou winter wind, thou art not so unkind as man’s 
ingratitude ’ {As You Like It, II. vii. 174 If.). Now, 
why? Not simply because the ungrateful man 
docs not fnlly value one’s gift (that would be a 
small matter), but also because he throws back 
one's good-will with coldness and thereby cuts one 
off fnmi a place in his affections : in him, as Kant 
puts it, ‘ the duties of pbOanthropy are inverted, 
and the want of love is transmuted to a title to 
hate those by wlnim he lias lieen first lieloved’ 
{Metaphysie of Ethics, tr. J. W. Semple, Edin- 
burgh, 1836, p. 306). 

The nature of gratitude is not obscnrelv indi- 
cated in the fact that * grace * and ‘ gratitude ’ are 
at root one and the same term, and represent the 
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revene and the obverne aide of the aanie fact — 
more clearly exprefued, perhaps, in Greek, where 
the one word x<4>*s w expressive of both. The 
Greek term shows that the emotion is essentially 
a social one, and works in the atiuosjihere of unity 
and love, and is, therefore, a species of * brotherly 
aflection.* 

(2) On all hands it is allowed that gratitude is a 
joyful and pleasant emotion, though there may l>e 
in it an element of pain — more especially when it 
1)epet8 solicitude for the object of it. But, though 
this is granted, the source of the joy is matter of 
dispute. It has sometimes been maintained that 
gratitude arises either from our appreciation of the 
value of the beneiit received, or from recognition 
of the fact that the benefactor has sacrificed some- 
thing for our sake. This needs examination. 
There is no doubt that the value of the gift fre- 
quently comes in to augment the joy wiiicli we 
experience, especially when the benefit takes the 
form of freeing us from pain or from an embarrass- 
ing situation. It is effnally indisputable tliat a 
well-balanced nature esteems sacnfices that are 
made on its behalf. But, although those facts may 
be necessary to the full explanation of the intemtity 
of the joy that some cases of gratitude exliibit, 
they do not account for the essence of the emotion 
itself. For example, a pecuniary gift that brings 
a man domestic comfort, where penury and pinch- 
ing held sway before, necessarily atlords pleasure ; 
but he will not be gratefnl for it unless, with 
greater or less consciousness, he realises that it 
was the embodiment of benevolence, ami tliat, in 
liestowing it, tlie giver was also bestowing himself, 
llelief from jiain or suffering necessarily exhilarates 
and satisfies us ; but the exiiilaration and satisfac- 
tion become gratitude only wlieii our heart goes 
forth to the person who has conferred the boon, 
and we desire his welfare. Moreover, one is fre- 
quently gratefnl, and that in a very marked degree, 
for benefits that cost the giver fittlo, or that are 
in themselves of a trifling nature. Why in that 
<'.a8e we are gratefully attectod is because we recog- 
nize that the heart ot the giver is embedded in his 
gift. Still further, a lieneiit is a source ot grati- 
tude to a man only so long as he believes that the 
}>erson who confers it moans liis good, l^t us 
HusiHsct that lie has a sinister oiijecl in view in 
hcljiing IIS, and immediately our gratitude is tamed 
into indignation and resentment : he has not been 
giving himself to ns in ids gift, but has been using 
us as a tool, a means to an end, thereby making 
us his slaves and his inferiors. 

(3) From all this it will be at once apparent that, 
in gratitude, there is an element of /admiration — 
admiration, by the recipient, of his benefactor as a 
man who finds it in Ids heart to bestow what 
cannot legally be claimed of him, and who is moved 
by non-t^llish or altruistic regard. Generosity 
and disintorestediiesH are by tlicir very nature im- 
pressive, and adndration is conditioned by mutual 
respect. 

<4) From this it will bo apparent, also, that 
gratitude is near neighbour to symputliy : it is not 
sympathy, but it involves it. unless the recipient 
could place himself in imagination in the position 
of the giver and realize his kindly feeling and good 
intention towards him, gratitude could not arise ; 
nor could the benevolence that actuates the giver 
have birth, did he not, in like manner, take home 
to himself the situation and the resjMinding good- 
will and tender affection of the recipient. Wliat 
sympathy does is to enadl/s us to realize ; whereas 
gWLtitude is the result of the realization. 

2. Feeling or sense of inferiority.— It has often 
lieen a question keenly deliated, whether gratitude 
does not place the grateful person in a position of 
inferiority hurtful to his self-respeot, and, conse- 


quentl3% whether it should not be looked upon as 
a cringing and undesirable emotion. At any rate, 
in old (ireek days, it was very much regarded in 
this light ; and one of the characteristics of * the 
higJi-miiided man " {^kty/»\6yf/\rxQ%) of Aristotle is 
that, if he has to receive a favour, he hastens to 
pay it btmk with a greater, so as to escape from 
the disagreeable feeling of indebtedness. 

* It h his luituiv,' BO we read {Eth. Exe, iv. 8, 24 f.}, * to con- 
fer beuefllM, but be ia aaliaracd to receive thnm ; for the former 
Ib the |kart ot a Biipcrior, the latter of an inferior. And, when 
he hag received a bunofit, he ia apt to confer a fi^reater in return ; 
for thua hia creditor wiil become hia debtor, and be in the poai- 
tion of a recipient of hia favour. It ia moreover, that 

aucb men remember thoae on whom they iia\ o conferred favoura 
Imtter than thoae from witom they have retteived them ; for the 
recipient of a benefit ia inferior to the benefactor, but aun'h a 
man wiahea to be in the poaitioii ot aauperior. So he llkea 
to he reminded of Uie one, but dblikea to be reminded of the 
other.* 

In like manner, Cicero, in the l4atin world, dis- 
courses rather coldly on the topic of heiieiits — 
when they should l>e received, and how and in 
what manner they should lie conferred. As might 
be expected, he views the matter from a siirewd, 
practical, common-sense staiidpoiiit, and indulges 
in sage counsel of the prudential suitiip, delivered 
from the moralist’s platform, without much feel- 
ing and with little sympatlictic interest (see de 
Omdis, i. 14-17). And even Seneca, in his de 
Bcnejiciis^ does not get rid of this feeling of in- 
feriority in the reciiilent — suhlle, stimulating, and 
suggestive though his treatise lie. 

Now, that ‘giver’ and ‘ret^eiver* indicate two 
different relationships cannot be denied ; and the 
situation is a delicate one as between recipient 
and bestower; it may, farther, be allowed that 
‘it is more blessed to give than to receive.’ But, 
when tlie gift takes the form of a token of guoil- 
will, in which, therefore, the giver imparts him- 
self, and when tiie responding gratitude in the 
recipient is the oiler of his self in exchange (which 
even sincere ‘thanks’ always implies), there is iio 
galling inferiority involved— certainly not such as 
would infringe on one’s self-respect — but an ex- 
change of love, generous and free, iu so far as 
each self is given and each is accepted or received. 
Surely, if it is not derogatory to our dignity to 
learn of a person wiser or better than ourselves, 
it is not derogatory to our dignity to receive a 
benefit from one who is friendl^’^ to us and who has 
both the power and the will to confer it. As Unite 
beings, wo are naturally limited in our ability to 
supply our own needs ; and, as members of the 
human race, we are bound to each otiicr in mutual 
obligation from our birth to our deatli, noliody 
being excepted. Thus, favours conferred, wiicre 
all need help, impose no derogatory inferiority on 
any. On the other hand, if tlie gift liestowed 
were accepted simply because of its extrinsic value 
— simply liecause, for example, it is a certain de- 
sirable sum of monej — then disparaging inferiority 
would, imleed, be implied in gratitude (we have 
demeaned ourselves) ; but, inasmuch as the real 
origin of gratitude is to be found, not there, but in 
the gift of the giver’s own self, it is altogether 
diflerent. Hama, paying book the beneiit or 
favour at the very earliest moment, so as to rid 
oneself of a distasteful obligation, becomes an 
irrelevant consideration here, and the thought of 
it vitiates, if it does not actually destroy, the 
noble emotion. The idea of paying l>ack, so far 
as it really enters into the situation, is simply 
readiness on the part of the person benefited to 
liefriond the benefactor, should necessity arise 
and the ability lie jiresent — the response, then, 
of love to love. It is the characteristic of grati- 
tude that it links the reciiiient to his benefactor 
in the bonds of love, and tne goodwill in the case 
is mutual. If the recipient believed that the 
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gift WOB not a true expression of the giver’s sell, 
or if it was bestowed grudgingly or ungraciously, 
then, while he might accept it (sterri necessity 
being laid upon him), ho certainly could not feel 
himself lionnd to the giver in true gratitude: 
heart has not gone fortli to greet heart^the com* 
mercial idea has intervened to spoil the tender 
emotion. It is then that the recipient longs to 
pay iNick the gift at the earliest moment— to free 
hiraseif of a galling burden : he has never had the 
gift as more than a loan ; and the longer he keeps 
it, the more, he feels, are the interest and debt 
accumulating. 

The procese In fratltnde might be expremed in phyiifo* 
logitai language, after the analogy of reflex action. In urtler 
to a reflex action, three things ore neoeesory—a central nervous 
cell (C); an ingoing impulse from a sense surface (A), along a 
sensory or afferent nerve, liberating energy at tne centre ; 
an outgoing current (E), consequent on the discharge of energy, 
along an efferent or motor nerve, to a motor end organ, re- 
suiting in movement. Precisely so, with a certain difference, 
ie it in the oase of gratitude. If the oonsdoua recipient he 
regarded as the nerve centre (C), then the inflowing current 
from the benefatstor (A) oreates an liumediale response, which, 
however (and here Is the distinctive difference), in tiie first 
instance, traverses the path of the Ingoing current In the 
reverse order, back to the benefactor (A), and then, second- 
arily, manifests itself ki active outflow (E)— In readiness to 
serve. 

3. Religious and fheistic bearings. — (1) The 
true nature of gratitude is strikingly exemplified 
ill the realm of religion. In Scripture, God’s 
‘grace’ {x^pis) is represented as poured down on 
men — it comes as expressive of the Father's love, 
unsolicited and uumerited ; it is the Father’s 
affection taking outward beneficent form in rela- 
tion to His earthly sons. The result is that, 
immediately on recognition of this, man's * grati 
tnde* (xdpit also) springs up towards God — it is 
the cheerful and spontaneous response to th> 
request, ‘My son, give me thine heart’: in other 
words, love has begotticn love, and a willing dedi 
cation of the creature to the Creator is the con 
sequence — ‘ The law was given by Moses ; gnuse 
and truth came by Jesus Christ’ (Jn 1*’). ft ere, 
in esjieeial, the joy of gratitude is associateil witt 
awe, as all deep joy is. 

(2) Again, the place of gratitude among tb 
emotions is a very important one, and its wortl 
for human life and in the interests of religion ii 
inestimable. It is but a phase of the solidariti 
of the race, on the one hand — ‘ none of us livet! 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself’ (Ro 14^) 
and, on the other hand, it is the basis of man’ 
true relationship to God and to Jesus Christ. li 
the Christian religion, it means not only the well 
ing up of affection towards the Heavenly Fathe* 
and the Divine Kedeoiiier, but also the dedicatioj 
of the lielievor to the service of the Divine : as tli 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews puts it 
* VVlierefore, receiving a kingdom which cannoi 
be shaken, let us liave gratitude 

EV ‘grace,’ KVrn ‘ tliankfulness’), whereby w 
may offer service well-pleasing to God with rever 
ence and awe* (li?*). This service of the Divin< 
is the equivalent in religion of the good-will an 
readiness to benefit a lienefactor in the sphere o 
the human. 

(3) Hence, lastly, gratitude has a distinct re 
ligious value in relation to theism and theisti> 
argument. When tlic evidence or testimony tc 
God’s existence, in Natural Theology, is laio (as 
it so frequently is) in human nature, one part o' 
that evidence is placed in the emotions (the othe* 
sources being the intellect and the conscience, 
and, of the emotions, gratitude is not the leasi 
impressive for the pur|H>8e. Indeed, man’s ‘feel 
ing of dependence ’ has often been represented (ai 
by Schleiermacher) as the supreme source of theistb 
belief. And, certainly, feeling of deriendenco has 
to do with it, whether in an eminent iiegree or not. 


.et, feeling of dependence is only the other nde 
if gratituoe— -the Creator giving Himself freely to 
‘le creature, and the creature responding to the 
gnifioance of this by dedicating himsmf unre- 
ervedly to the Creator. Love craves for love, and 
'ests in it when found. 
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GREECE, GREEK RELIGION. 

[L. K. Faunkll.] 

The foundation of a serious and scientific study 
of Greek religion, as distinct from the mere 
mythology of Hellas, may almost be said to have 
lieeii an achievement of the last generation of 
scholars. And at last the Hellenic spirit, so 
creative and imperial in the domains of litera- 
ture, art, and science, can be recognized as mani- 
festing itself not unworthily in the sphere of 
religion. 

The history of Greek religion means, partly, the 
account and the interpretation of the various rites, 
cults, and cult-ideas of the various Greek families, 
tribes, and cominanities ; partly, the statement of 
the religious temperament both of the masses and 
of the individuals who emerged from among them 
and of whom some record has been preserved. 
Now, as the Greek world in the long perual of its 
independence was never organized as a single State, 
the attempt to f^ive a siimmaTy and genera account 
of its religion is confronted witli the perplexity 
arising from the often incalculable diversity of 
religious forms and ideas in the ditlerent centres 
of its social life, which was in the highest degree 
centrifugal. Nevertheless, as will be shown, we 
find in the midst of manifold local variation a 
certain uniformity of religious psychology, making 
for iiniforinity of practice, which enables us to 
deliver certain general pronouncements about the 
whole. 

Ancjemt sources. ^1. Literary.— Our real 
knowledge of any ancient religion depends obvi- 
ously on the copiousness and variety of our records. 
And it is likely to be more luminous if the society 
in question expressed its religious life not only in 
surviving literature, but also lu surviving art. Of 
both these kinds the student of Greek religion has 
an unusiially rich material. 

For, in spite of its secular freedom, which is its 
salient achievement, Greek literature in its highest 
and most popular forms, as well as in its narrower 
and more special, is deeply infused or preoccupied 
with religion and religious myth. In fact, it re- 
flects the vivifying penetration of religion into all 
parts of Greek activiW and mental life. This is 
obviously true of the Epic period, which produo^ 
the two types of the chivalrous and the theolopo 
Epic, and which has left us most valuable matensl 
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for the reli^ous hifttory of the 10th and 9th cen- 
turies D.C. in the Homeric poems, and of tiie 8th 
and 7th oenturies in the poems of Hesiod and in the 
* Homeric ’ hymns ; it is none the less true of the 
great Ljrric movement which followed upon that, 
when the greatest poets devoted themselves to the 
composition of sonn for festal-religious occasions 
or of hymns for the service of temple or altar. 
Besides these, whose great names and fragments 
of whose great works survive, there was another 
less distinguished group of special * hieratic ’ iH>ets, 
who composed hymns for the service of certain 
mystery-cults, and whose com]Misitions were pre- 
served as liturgical documents by the priestly 
famiUcsB that adiuinistered them. I'he sententious 
ethicahpolitical noetry of the 6th cent. — the elegiacs 
of Theognis ana Solon — is instinct with religious 
emotion and reflexion. And the greatest product 
of the poetic genius of TTcllas — the tragic drama— > 
is of a religuiiiH character in respect both of its 
origin and much of its subject-matter. Finally, 
the later learned poetry of tlie Ptolemaic pcrio<i — 
the Cassandra of Lykophron, the hymns and other 
works of CalliniachuH, the Epic poem of Apollonius 
Khodius— is full of antiquarian religious lore. At 
the same time, our knowledge is much indebted to 
the great prose- writers of Greece, tlie philoMoplicrs, 
historians, and orators : among tlie philosophers, 
especially to Plato, wdio more co}»iouKly than any of 
the others reveals to us, liowover mucri he idealizes, 
the religious psychology and cult-phcnoniena of 
his period : among the historians, especially to 
Ueroilotiis, who is the intellectual ancestor of the 
modern anthropologist and student of comparative 
religion, and whose presentation of the facts of 
histrfiry is colon n^i with religious conviction. The 
works of the Attic orators are of speidal value for 
our purjiose, first lM*cause the classical orator was 
more apt than the modern to dilate on religious 
themes and appeal to religious sentiments, us re- 
ligion was far more closely interfused w'itli political 
and social life ; secondly, because we are more 
sure of the orator than we mri lie of the poetic or 
philosophic writer that his words are attuned to 
the average pitch of popular belief and senti- 
ment. 

It is true then that all the great fields of Greek 
literature make their several contributions to the 
material of our subject. And liesides the works 
of the great masters, the student has to reckon 
with the secondary and parasitic work of the later 
scholiasts, compilers, and corn men taUirs, which is 
even more replete with the special information 
upon wdiich the history of Greek religion can lie 
built. The study of it is, in fact, almost coex- 
tensive with the study of Greek literature. 

Hut amidst this profusion of material we must 
specially mark the works of those ancients who 
wrote direct tro;itiscB on the various religious 

8 henoinena--on the gods, the cult-practiccs, the 
tieologic and mythologic systems of the Ilellenio 
societies. The earliest of such works that have 
come down to us are the poems of Hesiod and the 
Hesiodio School — the Works and Days ami the 
Theogon ^ — ^while of parts of the ' Homeric ’ liy inns 
the siiecial theme is the attributes and functions 
of the various divinities. Hut it was not till the 
Mriod of scientific aiflivity after Aristotle that 
aeflnite treatises in prose on different departments 
of the national religion began to be rife. A chapter 
on sacrifice by Theophrastos is mainly preserved 
for us by Porphyry. The writers of ‘Atthidcs,' 
or Attic history and antiquities, who belonged 
mainly to the 3rd c«nt., w^ere special ivorkers in 
this field ; Pliilocboros, the chief of them, wrote 
*on Festivals,* *on Sacred Days,* 'on Divinaliou,* 
*on the Attic Mysteries*; Istros, the slave and 
friend of Gailimaohus, on the ‘Manifestations of 


Apollo* and on ‘ the Cretan sacrifices * ; while the 
i^vyitriKdr of Kleidemos was, if we may judge from 
the fragments that remain, occupied with the 
problems of religion and mythology. Outside this 
circle we hear of other contributions to the history 
of Greek religion, such as the treatises of Uera- 
khndes, probably the pupil of Aristotle, usually 
called * Pontikos,'^ on ' the Foundations of Temples’ 
and ‘on Oracles’; and a work by an unknown 
Sokratos of Kos on the important subject of ‘ In- 
vocation-titles of the gods.* Lastly may be men- 
tioned here a treatise of AiioHodoros, wfpl dtQp, 
which, if he is to be identified with the author of 
the liiblioihcca, was probably a learned account 
of the popular religion rather than a mctaphysieAl 
inquiry. 

Of nearly all this scientific post • Aristotelian 
literature only isolated fragments survive in 
quotations by later writers, lexicographers, and 
sclioliasts, wiio were, no doubt, more deeply in- 
debted to it than they always ackiiow ledged ; but 
it is some compensation for our loss that the work 
last mentioned, the Bibliotheca of Apullodoros, 
has been jireserved — a rich storehouse of iiiylli and 
folklore with some infusion of acttiial cult-rccord. 
Among the later writers onr subject is iiulebl^ 
to t.lio geographer Strabo for many inciiicntal ob- 
servations of local cults and ritual, still more to 
the philosophic moralist and litUratevr, Plutarch, 
a man of earnest religious interest and .some power 
of original thought, who knew the religion of his 
count ry at first hand and at a tmie when it w'as 
yet alive, and w*ho devoted to it much attention 
and some literary industry ; hence we must rank 
high among our ancient authorities his Qaesstwnes 
Urmcof ana his treatises ‘ on the Pythian Oracle * 
and ‘on the Cessutioii of Oracles.* Again, much 
desultory but varied information is afforded by the 
compilers Atheiueus (in liis Deipnosonhistai) and 
Stoueus (in his FlorUegium), But of higher value 
than uU these, or, in fiuit, than any work that 
has been bequeathed to us from antiquity, is the 
Dcscripfio Gra:cim by Pausanias, composed about 
A.D. 180 ; for he travelled somewhat as a modem 
anthropologist, relying partly on earlier literature, 
yet using his own eyes and ears and his own 
notes. His raling passion w^as the study of the 
folk-religion and tlie religious monuments ; so that 
it is due mainly to him that we know something 
of the village-religion of Hellas as distinct from 
that of the groat cities, and can frame working 
theories of the evolution, through iiuinemorial ages, 
of various growths of the polytheism. 

The lexicographers Harpokration, Hesychios, 
and Suidas contribute facts of value, especially 
in their citation of cnlt-appcllatives, wliich, owing 
to the magic value of the special name or title 
whereby the deity was invoked, throw a reveal- 
ing light on the signiiicance and power of many 
a worship, and help to frame our conception of the 
com)dcx character of many a divinity. Again, the 
various collections of scholia on the classical texts 
are a rich quarry for our reconstniciion of the 
fabric of TTellenic religion. Of chief value among 
these are the scdiolia oh Homer, I’indar, ..^'Eschylus, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, and Theocritus, while 
Servius* Commentary on Virgil tells us even more 
about Greek cult and mythology than about 
Homan ; and high in this class of our authorities 
we must rank a work of late Hyzaiitiiie learning, 
the comniciitary of Tzt'tzes on LykoTiliron’s fxieni 
Cassandra, for iiis scholia are charged with remote 
antiquaiian lore derived from good sources. 

Finally, we gather much of our knoivledgo from 
the controveraial treatises of the early Christian 
Fathers, written witii propagandist zeal in the 
heat of their straggle against paganism. They 
reveal to ns mueh or the religion that they strove 
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to overthrow by the expoHiire of its vicioiisneBS 
and its altsurdities. Jhit their HtatementH must 
be used with cautious criticiHui. Their knowledge 
was by no ineiiiis always at first hand, unless — 
which wc rarely know to have been the case — 
they were, like Clement of Alexandria, converted 
pagans who liail been bred u]i in the (xroBco* Homan 
|Mily theism. Their statements, f<ir instance, alxmt 
the Creek mysteries are often vague and uncon- 
vincing, while ill their desire to include them all 
in one general condemnation iliey confuse Ana- 
tolian rites with Eleusiniaii. And they are pardon- 
ably blind to the often lieautiful ritual, the nobler 
ideas, and the higher moral elements in the older 
M edi terranean religions. N evertheless, i f we make 
due allowance fur prejudice and exaggeration, 
works such as the Prolreptica of Clement, the 
treatise of Amo bins adversuit Genies, of Firniicus 
Materniis de Errort Frofanarum Gentium, Kuse- 
bins* Preeparatio Kvangdira, Augustine's de 6*»ni- 
tate Dei, Athenagoras’ Legatw, must lie ranked 
among tlie nrimary sources of our history. 

A special but very inii^rtant chapter in the 
later history of Greek religion is the account of 
the growth and diffusion of the religious brother- 
hoods, especially the Orphic Dionysioc societies. 
For these wo have soinethii^ of ciirect liturgical 
evidence in the collection of Orphic hymns, iiiaiiily 
the ]iroducts of the later theosophic period, but 
throwing light on the theology and ritual of these 
sects. But our knowledge of this mystic religion 
which was engrafted upon Hellcnisni has l>eeii in 
recent times enriched by the priceless discovery of 
an ancient poetical Orphic liturgy engraved upon 
gold- leaf found in tombs of Crete ami South Italy, 
and probably a product of the 5th cent. B.C. 

2. MonumentiU. — The above is a sketch of our 
more important literaiy Hources. The knowledge 
to be derived from them 'wouhl on the whole and 
in many important details remain vapie and un- 
certain, were it not suppleniented and secured by 
the evidence coming »om another source wdiicli 
wo may term iiionu mental or at most soini- literary 
- the evidence from inscriptions. These have been 
accumulated in vast profusion during the last 
thirty years ; and have been and are still being 
reducea to order for our special pnriK>se. The 
public inscriptions, being dry State documents, do 
not reveal to us the heart of any mystery or the 
religious soul of the jieople, but rather the State 
organization and tlio exact minutiae of ritual and 
sacr^ce from which we can sometimes reconstruct 
an linage of the inward religious thought. And 
many a local cult of value for our total impression 
that was unrecorded by any writer is revealed to 
ns by these muiiuinents. But the needs and aspira- 
tions of the priv.ate man are better attested by the 
private inscriptions attached to ex voto dedications 
or (foinmcmoratiiig Divine beneftts received. 

Yet, amidst all this wealth of evidence, there 
seems one thing lacking. Of actual temple- liturmes, 
of formal prayers pmlVcrcd round the Mtars, of the 
hymns chanted in the public service, of all that 
might constitute a text of Greek church-service, 
there is comparatively little preservitd. (Jne or 
two hymns, and a few f ragmen ts of the religious 
lyric of the 7th cent. — to which wo may now add 
the im^rtant recent (ind of tlie ijocans of Pindar ; 
a stropiie of an ancient hymn to l)ii)riysoH, sung by 
the Elean women ; a 4th cent, pican to Dionysos, 
composed for the Delphic service ; the newly dis- 
ooviured hymn of the Kourcles in Crete ; a few 
formulm oi prayers (luoted or paraphrased by later 
writers — all this appears meagre material when 
we compare it with the profusion uf documents of 
the public and private religion that are streaming 
in from Babylon. 

But, in respect of another source of the history 


of religion, namely, the monuments of art, our 
Greek material is uninne. For the greatest art 
of Hellas was mainly religious, the greatest artists 
working for the religions service of the State. And 
the surviving works of sculpture, painting, and 
gly'ptic, wrought for either public or private imr- 
poscs, present ns often not only with facts of re- 
ligion and ritnal unrecorded in literature, but also 
witii an impression, hard to gain otherwise, of the 
religious ooiiRciousnesB of the people, and serve also 
as witfiesBes to the strength of the religions feeling. 
Therefore the study of Greek religion is concerned 
as much with the art and arcliceology as with the 
literature. 

A summary sketch of so manifold a theme as 
that with which this article deals will be of more 
value if it can present the facts in some kind of 
chronologic sequence. We may conveniently dis- 
tinguish four periods: (1) the pre- historic, falling 
mainly in the second millennium B.C., and closing 
with the ept>ch marked by the Homeric |K)eins ; 
(2) the period extending from 0(K) to 500 B.C., Lms- 
ginniiig with the colonial expansion of Hellas, and 
ending before the Persian invasion ; (3) the period 
from 500 to 338 U.C., including the greatest century 
of Greek history, and closing with the battle of 
Chferonea and the establishment of Macedonian 
supremacy ; (4) the Hellenistic and Grotco- Roman 
eriod. The chronologic statement is embarrassed 
y the absence of any record of date for the insti- 
tution and diffusion of most of the culls, and for the 
growth of certain religious ideas ; nor can we safely 
date a religious fact by the date of the author who 
lirst mentions it : a detail of ritual, a myth, a re- 
ligious concept attested only by Pausanias or a late 
scholiast may desetend from an age far anterior to 
the Homeric. And our earliest inscriptions do not 
as yet reaith hack to a period earlier than the be- 
ginning of the 7th century. 

1. fuK PHKdiisronic period. -^Yor deter- 
mining onr view of Greek religion in the second 
millennium B.C., when Hellenism was in the 
making, the poems of llomor and Hesiod are of 
priceless value, if they are used with cautious and 
trained critii:ism. We depend greatly also on the 
general imiiictionB of comparative religion and 
anthropology, which may sometimes guitle us 
rightly in this matter, especially if the anthropo- 
logical comparison is drawn from the more or less 
adjacent communities rather than from the Anti- 
{MMies. We depend also on the evidence of the 
iiionumeiits of the Minoan-Mycenocan religion, re- 
vealing glimpses of the practices and faith of a 
people of high culture, whom no one would dare 
now to call, at least in the earlier stage of their 
life, Hellenic, but from whom the earliest Hellenes 
doubtless adopted much into their own religion. 

z. Sketch of Homeric religion. — The poems of 
Homer present us with an ailvaiiced polytheism, a 
system in which the divinities are already corre- 
lated in some sort of hierarchy, and organized as a 
divine family under a supreme god. These divine 
beings are not mere dmmones or numina^ such as 
were in the main tlie old deities of Rome, vague 
and dimly-outlined forces, animate yet scarcely 
personal ; but rather concrete and individual them 
of robust and sharply - defined personality, not 
spirits but immortal lieings of superhuman sub- 
stance and soul, conceivocT in the gloriffod image 
of man. The anthropomorphic bias is dominant 
in the poems, plasticiuly shaping the figures of all 
the divinities, except occasionally some of the lower 
grade, such as the river-god Slcamandros. Even 
the vague group of nymphs, female daimonM of 
the rill and the mountain, while lacking individual 
charooterization, bear the anthropomorphic name, 
'Brides’ or * Young Women,' which is the root- 
niennin g of N Though the gods and goddesses 
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are shape-Hliifters, and may manifest or dis^niiM 
tiieniBelves in Uie form of any animal,— binlii by 
choice, — ^yet their abiding tyjie is human ; nor has 
Homer any clear remembrance of a * cow-faced* 
Hera, still less of an * owl-faced * Athene, since for 
him at least Hera fioQris was Hera ' of the large ! 
ox-eyes,* and Athene yXavKwiris the goddess ‘ of the ' 
flashing eyes.* And his divinities are luoraliz^ 
beings witn human passions, and ethical as well os 
artistic emotions. The highest among them are 
not imagined as Nature-powers, bound up with or 
immanent in the forces and de)mrlmcnts of the 
natural world, for such a dcscri))tioD applies only 
to his wind-gods, and nymjihs and gods of river 
and sea ; also, though more loosely, to his Helios, 
the god of the sun ; to beings, in fact, that count 
little in his religious worhl. It scarcely applies to 
Poseidon, though his province is the sea ; it does 
not describe at all his mode of imagining and pre- 
senting Apollo, Hera, Athene, Ilerines, and others. 
There is no hint that these divinities were conceived 
by him us Nature-powers, or as evolved from any 
part of the natural world. The high god Zeus, 
tiiough specially responsible for the atmospheric 
and celestial phenomena, is not ideiititied with the 
timndcr or even with the sky, though a few phrases 
may reveal the inlluence of an earlier animistic 
conception of the divine Sky. HU religious world, 
in short, is morphological fy neither a system oi 
polydaimonism nor one of pantheism in which a 
divine force is regarded as universally immanent 
in the world of things, but is constructed on the 
lines of |>ersonul theism. 

Again, in spite of one or two frivolons and licen- 
tious passages, the religious tone is serious, and in 
many important respects accords with an advanced 
morality. The deity, though jealous and revenge- 
ful of wrongs or slights to himself, is, on the whole, 
on the side of rightoonsness and mercy ; his dis- 
pleasure is aroused by those who spurn the voice 
of prayer, who injure the suppliant, the guest, or 
even the beggar ; and besides Zeus and the other 
* Olympians,' who are general guardians of the 
right, there loom the dark |iowers of the lower 
world, who ore specially concerned with the sanc- 
tity of the oath. Much also of the religions re- 
flexion in the poems strikes us as mature and 
advanced : nutably that passage at tlie beginning 
of the Odyssey where Zeus declares that it is not 
the gods who bring evil to men, but that it is the 
wickedness of their own hearts that is the cause of 
all their evils. 

Finally, the Homeric ritual ajipears as on the 
higher level of theism. We can detect in it no 
trace of savagery, and but little contamination of 
religion with magic. The sacriiice is more than a 
mere brilie ; it is a friendly conininnion with the 
divinity ; and the 8er\'ice is faderon and beautiful 
with hymn and dance. The cult is furnished with 
altar and occasioiially with temple and priesthood, 
but not yet, as a rule, with the idol, though this is 
bejrinninc to appear. 

This Blight sketch of the TIoraerio theology is 
presented Lere in the belief that the Homeric poems 
enable us to catch some glimiiier of the religion of 
the centuries preceding the first millennium. This 
belief is based on the conviction that the poems 
represent a Greek society existing near the date 
lOUO B.C. It is, of course, op[K>^ to the view 
still maintained by some soholors that they ore — 
in their finished form — a product of a nmen later 
period, and that the religion which they enshrine 
may be such as was in vogue in Attica about the 
epoch of Peisist^ratos. But the evidence of Homeric 
ethnology and sociology is fatal to this theory, 
and stifi more so are the arguments tliat may be 
drawn from the history of Greek religion ; for, at 
the oeriod of Peisistratos, certain religions forces 




were rife, and certain religions phenomena promi- 
nent, alKiut which Homer is entirely »:ilcnt. 

Still less reasonable is it to imagine that Homer 
constructs a religious world out of his own brain. 
We must suppose that he reflects something real 
and conteni[iurary. Only we must guard ourselves 
against the serious error of supposing that he 
reflects the whole. Much is, doubtless, missing in 
his oecount, which we may be able to supply from 
Hesiod and other sources by means of reasonable 
hypotheses. 

The assumption is, then, that the Homeric poems 
present ns with a partial jdctnro of the religion 
that prevailed among some of the leailing Greek 
uiimmunities before the Dorian invasion of the 
Peloponnese and the Ionic colonizatioi] of Asia 
Minor. 

3. Pr^Homeric period of religion. — Now, when 
we consider how slow of growth and enduring are 
the forms and the moral and metaphysical con- 
cepts of religion, we have the right to believe that 
part of wiiat Homer records on these matters is 
the inherited tradition of an age some centuries 
earlier than his own. It is proliaole that those ear- 
liest Aryan immigrants from the north — Achasaus, 
Dryopes, Minyans, and others — who, by mingling 
with peoples of aboriginal Mediterranean stock 
and of the Minoan-Myceiuean culture, constituted 
the happy blond that we c^ll the Hellenic race, 
hatl at rciuly arrived at the stage of personal theism, 
and that Hellenic religion proper does not start 
with a * godless period,* ^ vrheii the unseen powers 
were only dimly outlined in the vaguer and more 
fleeting characters of what is called * Animism.* 
We now know, from the valuable discovery of a 
cuneiform inscription, that the Iranian people had 
evolved such personal deities as Mithraaud Varuna 
Iksfore 140U n.c.^ And we have the right to suppose 
that their W*estern kinsfolk, who were forcing their 
way through the Balkans, perhaps only a ctmtury 
earlier, were at least at the same level of religious 
imagination. We can best understand the picture 
of the religious world of Homer, and also the later 
cult-records, if we believe that the kindred tribes 
coming from the north brought in certain personal 
deities, some of whom were common to more than 
one stock, and one at least may have been common 
to them all. This would bc.st explain the su premacy 
of Zeus, the Sky -god, and the difl'usiou of his name 
Olympios, derived from the mountain that domi- 
nates the northern frontier, near to which the 
peoples that were to lead the history of Greece 
had at one time temporary settle nuMits, and ^hich 
they regarded as the throne of their high god. 
The wide geographical area of his cult cannot be 
naturally explained on the assumption that at any 
period in Hellenic history lie had been merely the 
special deity of one particular tribe. And, as re- 
gards two other high gods at least, Apollo and 
Toseiilon, wo may be reasonably sure that, already 
in tlie pre- Homeric period, certain tribes other than 
the Aoiieeans had these cult-figures ; in tlie Hyper- 
borean ritual, which reflects at points the earliest 
days of Hellenism, we can follow the track of 
A{k>11o'h invasion from the north; and the evi- 
dence is fairly clear that Poseidon was equally a 
northern immigrant, being the special tribal deity 
of the Minyai. 

We must not then apply to the pre-Homeric 
period of Greek religion the formula *one tribe, 
one god,* but must imagine that religion bod 
already surmounted in some degree the tribal 
barriers ; for, though the spirit of tribal exclusive- 
ness was strong throughout the earlier periods oi 

1 As Ksnesn sammw In hit OvUinss of Qrook Roligion, 

p. 6. 

9 See B. Meyer, ' Dm ente Auftreten tier Arler in der Oe- 
■chichte,* in sUsungib, d. prouu. Akad. Ifiuensch., 

Berlin, 180B, p. 14. 
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this polytheism, certain families and certain tribes ' 
^ving the special prerogative of certain lepd and 
jealously excluding strangers, yet the fact of the 
common poBsession of certain worships by yarions 
tribes contained Uie germ of religious expansive- 
ness. Moreover, at some age inaeiinitelv earlier 
than the Homeric, the concseption of the nigh god 
hml expanded both cosmically and ethically. Zeus 
had become more than a * departmental god * : the 
deity of the sky was also in ttie first period — so for 
as we can reconstruct it — Zeus Chthonios, the Lord 
of tlie life of earth and of the world under the 
earth, and it is likely that Hades was only an 
emanation from him. We may also regard the 
Homeric appellation of Zens, war^p AvdpQy re $ec^, 
M a conventional and crystallized phrase descend- 
ing ,from an older |K>etic tradition, and we are 
justified in interpreting it as a phrase Monging 
to the higher plane of theism.^ 

We must also suppose that the anthropomorphic 
view of the personal deity, of which Homer is so 
attractive a spokesman, had asserted itself in tlie 
period before his. Unlike the early lloman, the 
early Hellenic divinities could be regarded as 
married, and ideas derived from the life of the 
family could be applied to them, although we can 
often discern that many of the myths concerning 
divine relationships — tlte sisterhood of Artemis to 
Apollo, for instance— do not belong to the earliest 
Hellenic epoch. 

3. Minoan-Mycena^ religion.— -But any ac- 
count of the Hellenic polytheism of the second 
millennium demands a critical study of the Minoan- 
MycenoMLn religion os well, and, before we can 
decide what part of tlie Homeric and later systems 
belongs to the aboriginal Aryan- Hellenic tradition, 
wo must know what the northerneni found in- 
digenous in the lands that they conouerod or 
occupied. Wo know now that they founa in many 
centres a culture superior to their own and a 
religion of an advanced thoistic type with elabo- 
rate, though mainly anioonic, ritual, devoted pre- 
eminently to a groat goddess, by whose side a god 
was only the subordinate partner. It. has then 
been pointed out that, whore we find in historic 
Greece the goddess-cult predominant* and especi- 
ally the prevalence of a virgin-goddess, we should 
recognize the Minoan-Myceniean tradition in 
antagonism to the Aryan, the latter invariably 
maintaining the predominance of the god. We 
may, therefore, Mlieve the cults of Artemis 
in Arcadia and Attica, of Athene in Attica, of 
Hera' in Argos* and Samos, to have been inherited 
^om the former rather than to have been brought 
in hy the latter. And sometimes linguistic science 
will be able to assifp the different personalities of 
the polytheism to its different ethnic strains by 
determining the group of languages to which the 
divine name in question belongs. That philology 
has not yet brought us nearer to the solution of 
these problems is due to the lacunee in our know- 
led^ of the pre-Hellonic Mediterranean languages, 
ana especially to our ignorance of the Minoan 
script, for which we have masses of material but 
08 yet no interpreter. Finally, the evidence of the 
eariy geographical^ area of a certain cult may 
sometimes be decisive in itself : this is the case in 
regard to the cults of the 'Mother of the gods’ 
and of Aphrodite, who are almriginally connected 
with Crete and Cyprus respectively, with the 
centres of the Minoan culture. 

But the etlinic decision is at present impossible 
on a vast number of details m this composite 
polytheism, in respect both of ritual and of the 

1 Bee Farnall, The Higher AepttU gf Greek Beligion (HIb. 
fjondon. 1012. p. 03. 

s Sm Fsraell.CTrMM and Babylon, Bdinburgh, 1011, pp. 06-08. 
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divine personalities; and the student of Hellenic 
religion must often abandon temporarily the quest 
of origins in his investigation of the composite 
whole. 

4. Proto-Hellenic p^od.— The veiT* high de» 
velopment of this Mediterranean civilization from 
which Hellenism drew so much of its own life is 
in itself sufficient reason for the belief that the 
advanced picture that Homer presents of his con- 
temiKirary polytheism affords us a true estimate of 
the progress that bad been acdiieved in the centuries 
before him. And this is corroborated by a careful 
analysis of the later cult-records. 

(1) Family reliaion.’^oiiiety in the latter half 
of the second millenniam had already reached the 
higher agricultural stage and had evolved the raono- 
gamic family. Demeter — whose Aryan descent is 
proved by her name — was generally recognized by 
the various Hellenic tribes as the Earth -g^dess 
of com, and the festival of the Thesmophoria was 
commonly associated w'itli her. Certain forms of 
the religion of tlie family, which was the life- 
source of much of the private ethics of later Greece, 
can be traced back to the earliest period — the 
worship, for instance, of Zeus 'fipiretos, ' the god of 
the garth,’ around whose altar in the courtyard of 
the old Aryan house the kiiisincii gathered for 
woi-ship. Another sncreil centre of the family life 
in the pre-Hoineric society was doubtless the 
lieiLrth and the hearthstone in the middle of the 
hall ; there are allusions to its sanctity in the 
Homeric poems, and the cult-records attest the great 
antiquity of this religious fact ; altliotigh the de- 
velopiiietii of the personal goddess Ilestia is a later 
phenotiieiion (cf. IIeakth [Greek]). The curious 
Attic, rite of the Amphidrfmia, wherein the kins- 
men of the new-born child ran with it round the 
hearth, thereby consecrating it to its lioly power, 
may have descended from a very ancient tradition.* 

Again, the wider kinship-groups of tho tppardai 
and ere obviously pre-Iiomeric, and doubtless 
these had been consecrated by aboriginal religion, 
though we cannot date precisely the emergence of 
such cult-forms as Zeus ^pdrpiot and Athene 
^parpia. 

(2) PolitieiU relufum, — Further, it is fairly clear 

that already in this first stage the religion had 
become closely interfused with the higher political 
and social life. Altliough the greater part of the 
population lived still under the tribal system in 
scattered villages — Kufaibbp — yet the vAXit had al- 
ready arisen ; and in certain cases we may surmise 
for it a religious origin, where its name — such m 
A0gpcu, TLerplai^ *A\a\Ko/upalf perhaps — ^is 

derived from the personal name or the shrine of 
some divinity. In these coses the temple most 
have been the nucleus around which grew up the 
secular habitations; and the deity of the temple 
would become supreme in the political religion. 
Athene had won this position at Athens and 
probably elsewhere in the immemoTial pre- Homeric 
past ; and this explains her character in the Homorio 
poems as the divinity who more than all others 
inspires political wisdom and counsel. Various 
indicationB point, in fact, to the belief that the 
earliest development of the city-life was closely 
bound up with the cults of Zeus and Athene ; for 
no other divinity was ever styled Polieus or Poliat 
by any Greek State ; and this agrees mainly witli 
tno presentation of them in the Homeric poems. 
The unanimity of the tradition |K>ints back to the 
second milleniiium as the period when this political 
characterization of the two deities was determined. 
And this view is strikingly confirmed by the 
records concerning the rituiu and the establish- 
ment of the cult of Zeus Polieus on the Athenian 
Akropolis, an institution attributed to Kekrops 

iBeeOGSr. 866 . 
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and marking probably the Hellenization of Attica. ! 
The singular features of the ritual and the associa- 
tion, preserved in its legend, of Attica with Crete 
indicate a high antiquity, when agriculture was 
the economic basis of the political as well os the 
reliinous life. 

We may believe that other cults besides the two 
just mentioned played their part in the political 
growth of the pre-llomeric world. The market- 
place, the cradle of political oratory, had become 
sacred ground, as Homer himself attests ; and this 
eonsecration was probably marked by the presence 
of some AyaXiua, a sacred stone of Hermes, for 
instance. Apollo, also, had early divested himself 
of the aboriginal character of the god of the wood 
and of the homeless migratory host, had become 
a builder of cities, and had established himself in 
the city’s street with a change in the meaning of 
his title ’A-yviei/t, once an appellation of the Way- 
god who guided the host through the wild, now of 
the deity who guarded the ways of the city ; and 
already, liefcire Homer, his shrine at Pytho was 
beginning to acquire wealth and political import- 
ance as an oracular centre of consultation. 

5. Earliest ethical religion. — The theistie system 

had lieeu turned to good account in other directions 
than the political, before it appeared on the canvas 
of Homer. Tlie whole morality of early social life 
had been nurtured and protected by it ; for we may 
maintain that tlie ethical religions spirit of Homer 
—unless we regard him as a man or as a group of 
men to whom a special revelation had been made 
— ^mnst redectt in some degree a tradition that had 
grown up in the centuries lief ore him. We see 
tlien that current (^inceptions about the gods had 
ceased to be inspired merely by fear; a milder 
sentiment hod come to infuse religious thought; 
the deity was regarded not only as a righteous god 
of vengeance, hut as loving mercy and compassion, 
and a protector of the weak and destitute. The 
cult of Zeus the guardian of the stranger 

and the wanderer, had already arisen ; and tne 
sanctity of the oath taken in the name of the 
deities of the upper and the lower world was the 
basis of much private and communal morality. 

6. Art an aspect of religion. — Other parts of the 
higher activity of man hud been c.onsecrated by 
Uie polytheism of which Homer inherits and 
develops the tradition. The earliest imagination 
of the Hellenes appears to have ficreeived a 
dainioniac potency — a numen^ as we may say — in 
the arts of song and music, and this had sometimes 
crystallized into the persuiial forms of divinities, 
into such interesting emliodiments as the Muses or 
the Gharites, who must have belonged to the pre- 
Hotneric popular theism. Tlie latter group hod 
grown up at the Boeotian Orchomenos, an old 
centre of the Mycenman culture. Tt may be that 
at one time they had no other than the purely 
physical significance of vegetation-powers ; but we 
nnuerstand^their value for Homer only if we suppose 
that before his time they had come to be associated 
with the arts and the delight of human life. We 
discern also that the higher deities, Apollo and 
Athene, though by no means merely 'functional’ 
or 'departmental ’ powers, had acquired the special 
patronage of song and art. 

7. Proto-Hellenic ritual.— It seems, then, that 
even in the earliest i^riod the polytheism was no 
longer on the most primitive plane ; and we gather 
the same impression from what is revealed to us of 
the earliest forms of Greek ritual. The Homeric 
and Hesiodic poems are full of information con 
oeming the liturgy or oult-servioe with which the 
poets were familiar ; what they tell us then avails 
for the period of the 11th to the 8th century. But 
rituil takes long to develop, and, onoe fixed, is the 
most abiding element in religion. It is not too 


bold then to take tbe Homeric acconnt as vouching 
for a tradition that goes back at least to the later 
oenturiesof the secona millennium. Thesaered place 
of worship might bo a natural cave, or a W/MFot, a 
fenced clearing in a grove containing as the dyaX/ub 
of the deity a tree-trunk or holy pillar or heap of 
stones, whence gradually an artificial altar might 
be evolved. The latter had become, some time 
before Homer, the usual receptacle of sacrifice, 
and was a prominent feature in the Minoan- 
Mycenosan religion, which usually associated it 
with a sacred tree or pillar, the token of the deity’s 
presence or a magnet for attracting it, but not 
with any iconic statue or idol. Theistie religion 
could content itself with such equipment, but, if 
the anthro|iomorphic instinct is strong in it, it 
prompts the construction of the temple or the 
house of God. And temples must have oeen found 
in the land in the pre-llonieric period ; tlie few 
that have as yet been revealecl in the area of 
Minoan-Mycenccan culture were built, with one 
exception,* within the royal palaces, and must be 
regarded as domestic chapels of the king, marking 
his sacred character as head of the religion of the 
State, the character with which the legends invest 
king Minos and king Aiakos. The earliest that 
have been excavated on free sites are the temples 
of Hera at Argos and Olympia, and these ore now 
dated not earlier than the 9th cent. B.c. But the 
traditions of the earliest temple at Delphi and of 
that of Athene on the Athenian Akropolis suggest 
a greater antiquity than this. 

With the multiplication of temples mcial priest- 
hoods must also have multi pliM. But the prq- 
feusional priest had already arisen in pre-Homerio 
times : Homer knows of the brotherhood called 
the ScXXol,* who tended the oracular oak of Zeus 
at Dodona, * who slept on the ground and never 
waslied their feet ’ ; and he mentions others who 
were attached to special deities, and two of these 
at least administered cults without a temple, the 
priest of Zeus of Mount Ida ’ and the priest of the 
river Skamandros,* of each of whom he says ; ' he 
was honoured like a god among the |>eople.^ These 
words suggest a high and sacrosanct position. Yet 
these two priests are also warriors fighting in the 
ranks, which is the mark of a socnlar priesthood ; 
and there is no legend or any hint of evidence 
suggesting that a professional priesthood enjoyed 
a political and social power in the pro-historic, 
that we know was never achieved by them in the 
historic, period of Greece. For the evolution of 
many of the earliest Hellenic institutions evidence 
is almost wholly lacking. But on general oom|)ara- 
tive grounds we can surmise that tlie religious char- 
acter of the monarchy was most prominent in the 
earliest times ; and that, as its secular power and 
functions develofied, the priest-expert was attached 
to the BoviXei'^f to assist in the national cults, over 
which ne retained a general suimrvision. We have 
scarcely a hint, either in the earlier or in the 
later days of Greece, of any conflict between 
Church and State ; we know that at least historic 
Greece escaped sacerdotalism ; and its earliest 
societies, whatever their danger or their struggles 
may have been, had escaped it by the days of 
Homer.* Bearing on this point is tne other nega- 
tive fact that for this earnest age we have little 
or no evidence of the prevalence of what is called 
* shamanism,* divine seizures, ecstatic outbursts 
of wild prophesying, by which a society can be 
terrified and captured. The professional fjdwnt, 
the prophet or soothsayer, existed as distinct from 
Uie priest ; but his methods generally— so far as 

* At QoiiriiU (see Hswm, CnU Uu Fortru nn tr qf OrucB^ 
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oar eorlicAt witnem informs an — Mere cool and 
qnani-ficieiitific.* 

The ritual at tlic. altar in the early f^riod, with 
whiub we are at ])reseiit dealing;;, eonsiated of an 
oblation t<i the deity of an aiiinial victim or an 
offering; of fruits and ciM-cala ; the sacrifice might 
be accompanied with wine or might lie wnnelesa— 
a * sober* sacrilice whicli was called nj^dXia, the 
latter iMiing perhaps the more ancient tradition. 
\Ve may interpret the earliest form of Hellenic 
animal -sacrifice us in some sense a simple trilial 
or family comniunion-mcal with the deity » whereby 
the sense of comradeship and clan-feeling between 
man and god was strengthened and nourished. 
This is the view that Homer has inherited, and 
it endures throughout the later history of the 
ritual : it exjiresses the general ^nial temper of 
Hellenic religion — a trait which Roliortson Smith 
marked as characteristic of other religions of the 
same social type.^ Similarly, the description given 
us by Thoophrastos and Pausanias of tiie ancient 
ritual of Zeus Polieus on the Athenian Akropolis 
reveals to us a typical example of the civic com- 
munion feast.* Such a sacrifice is merely a trans- 
ference into the divine circle of the practice of the 
common feast of the tribesmen. But we C4in also 
discern a mystic element in the Homeric ritual 
text, which is ovidently based on a tradition inde- 
finitely older than the poems : the sacrificers are 
specially said *to tasto the entrails’ invariably 
liefore the real sacred meal beguis ; as tlie entrails 
are the inner seat of the life which has been conse- 
crattMl by the hallowing contact of the altar, we 
are justified in supposing that the object of this 
solemn act was to establish the real and corporeal 
communion of the worslmipor with the divinity.^ 

Chthonwn worship . — T^e imiHirtant distinction 
which is well attested of the later ages between 
the * chthonian ' and the * Olympian * ritual — to 
use these two conventional terms for convenience 
— may already have been in vogue in the earliest 
period of the polytheism. In the first type of 
sacrifice, where the oflering was made to the 
nether divinities, the victim’s head was held down 
above a hole in tlie ground — a p6$fMn — and the 
blood from the severed throat was shed into if. 
In the second, where the upper powers, whose 
region was the air or the sky, were the recipi- 
ents, the victim was hold up erect off the ground, 
his face lifted towards the sky, and in this atti- 
tude his throat was cut. Homer shows himself 
aware of this form of sacrifice ; and that the other, 
the chthonian, was also in vogue in his time is to 
be inferred from liis actxiunt of the ritual per- 
formed by Odysseus in honour of the shades, where 
he mentions the /165pof, the sacrifice of black sheep, 
and the triple libation of honey, wine, and water.* 
Por the ritual of the dead in the Greek religious 
tradition wim closely modelled on the service of 
the nether divinities. The triple libation is known 
t<i have been part of Minoan- Cretan cult, as the 
altar table found in tlie cave of Mount Tlikto 
attests.* And a shrine with a p60pof in the middle 
of the cell a hits In^cn found at Prinia in Crete, 
oonsecratiCd to achi.honian goddess, the foundation 
of which is ascribed to the M ('.entury.^ 

From these indications and from the great pre- 
valent attested by later records of chthonian 
cults in which we «yin discern features of great 
antiquity, we can gfUher that, the earliest period 
of Greek religion was not wholly characterized by 
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the brightness of ritual and geniality of religious 
feeling that appear on the surface of Homeric 
poetiy. Homer himself was aware of the dark 
world of {Kiwers who avenged the broken oath and 
nunished sinners even after death. Long before 
his time, we may suppose, gloomy worship, such 
as that of the Beol MeiMx^a described by Pausanias * 
at Myonia in Lokris, of which the rites were per- 
formed bv night, was in vogue in parte of Greece. 
Mother Earth, iirophesying through phantom- 
dreams, had held rule at Pci phi before Apollo 
came, and that was long before Homer’s work 
began.* 

'riiere are strong reasons also for believing that 
tlie cult of hero-ancesioTs was already a pari of 
the pre-Homeric religion, as it was a prominent 
part of the post- Homeric. The elaborate tend- 
ance of the dead attested of the MyoenaEtan period 
by the graves discovered at Tiryiis and Mycenic 
might easily develop into actual worship, when it 
was maintained through many generations, as it 
was at Menidi in Attica. Doubtless, the common 
and promiscuous worship of the dead was a morbid 
development of the later polytheism. But Homer, 
who is generally silent aliout such cults, and, in 
a well-known passage about the Twin-Brethren,* 
setmis to ignore deliberately their divine or semi- 
divine character, almost reveals his knowledge of 
the worship of Herakles,* and certainly was aware 
of the Attic cult of Erechtheus, unless the passage 
that refers to it is the work of an interpolator.* 

It is a difficult question how we are to estimate 
and how far wo can trust the Uomerio evidence 
oil this inijiortant point of religbm. Even if we 
trust it so lar as to say that the Achieans at least 
practised no real worship of the dead, it yet re- 
mains proliable that they hiiind it existing here 
and there in the lands in w'hich they settl^ (sec 
Heroes ani> Hkko ooos [Gr. and Horn.]). 

It is important to emphasize this gloomier 
side of Greek religion ; hut it is detrimental to 
exaggerate it, as has been the tendency of some 
modem writers in a pardonable revolt against the 
old shallow theories of ortliodox criticism. We 
have reason to suppose that at no period of his 
history was the ordinary Hellene ghost-ridden, 
worriM and dismayed by demoniac terrors, or by 
morbid anxiety aliout the other world or his 
destiny after death ; at least he will not appear 
so, when wc compare his religions and mytholo^ic 
records with those of Babylon, Egypt, and Chris- 
t.endom.* Nor dare we affirm that the pre-historic 
Hellene was weaker-minded and more timorons in 
such matters than the later. ITo may even have 
been stronger-minded, and at least as willing to 
eat a sacramental meal in company with the 9eol 
hUiXlxioi or with the nether-Zeus or the nether- 
Earth-MoUicr and with his dejinrted family-spirits 
as were his descendants at Lokris, Mykonos, and 
many othfir places.^ The earliest myths have 
little of the goblin-element. Homer, indeed, him- 
self was cognizant of such forms of terror as a 
black xfi/n— Penelope likens Antinoos to one ;* the 
ancient folklore of Argolis was aware of a bad 
^drit, called a Iloin^, that once ravaged its homes.* 
The early popular imagination was sure to have 
inherited or to have evolved such creations of 
fear; and a black earth-goddess with a horse’s 
head and snake-locks who lived hi a dark cave 
at Phigaleia, almost certainly in the pre-Homeric 
period, was a sufficiently terrifying personality.*® 
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But,^ happily for the Greek imagination, the 
divinities of the world of death, abiding below the 
earth, tended to take on the benign functions of 
the powers of vegetation. The god of the lower 
world is scarcely caUed by the ill-otnened name of 
Hades in cult, but Plonton or Troplionios or Zeus 
ChthonioB— names implying benchccnce ; for the 
Homeric and Hesiodic world Dernetor is a goddess 
of blessing, not of terror. And, although in the 
earliest period certain demoniac personages Hiicdt as 
Medusa — identical in form and perhaps in charac- 
ter with the snakc-locked, horse-iieaded Demoter — 
may have loomed large and terrible in popular cult, 
afterwards fading wholly from actual worship or 
surviving in the lower strata of inellectual folklore, 
yet the more civilising imagination had also been 
operative in the religion of the second milleiiniuin. 
The monuments of the Minoan-Myceniean religion 
reveal scarcely an element of terror. And at some 
period before Homer the kindly deity, Hermes, has 
assumed the function of the leader of souls. As 
regards the eschatological views of the pre-historic 
Greek, we can say little, unless we laslieve that 
Homer was his spokesman ; and such belief would 
Ixs very hazardous. The earliest communities may 
have had no special hopes coneeming tlio dcjiartcd 
soul ; we have no reason for thinking that the 
Mysteries which later offered some prornii^e of 
happiness in the woild to come had as yet pro- 
claimed such a doctrine ; the earliest form of the 
Elcusinia may have been that of a secret society 
organized for at^arian purposes. At any rate, 
there is no proof that tne jirimitive mind of the 
Hellene brooded much on the problem of death, or 
was at all jiosscssod with morbid feeling about 
it ; and in pre-Homeric times he must have been 
freer from care in this matter tlian he was in the 
later centuries, if we accept the view of certain 
sc.liohirs that the elaborate ritual of Kd^apent, or 
purification, which was mainly dependent on the 
idea of the Impurity of death, ghosts, and blood- 
shed, was wholly the creation of post- Homeric 
days. 

8. Earliest ritual of purification.— ft has even 
been said that the very idea of the need of purifica- 
tion on special occasions was unknown to Homer. 
This is demonstrably false. It is enough to men- 
tion one passage alone : at the close of tlio first 
Book of the lUad, the Achft*ans, at Agamemnon’s 
bidding, purify tlicniselvcs from the plague, and 
tlirow' the infected media of purification into the 
sea ; this is a religious lustration. And, when 
Hesiod mentions the rule that a man returning 
from an * ill-omened * funeral could not without 

f ieril attempt to beget a child on that day,' he 
lappcns to he the first literary witness to the 
Greek tabu of death ; but we may bo sure that he 
is giving us a tradition of indefinite age, and that 
* Aclueati ' society, of which Homer is supposed 
to tie the sfiokcsmau, had some of the cathartic 
rules and superstitious that are found tiroadcast in 
later Greece. Tt may not have elaborated or laid 
marked stress on them ; it may have hod no strong 
sense of the impurity of homicide, nor devised any 
special code for its expiation. But, if it was 
entirely without any instinctive feeling for the 
impurity of birth ana death, and for the danger of 
t.he /ifoflrga arising from certain acts and states, it 
was almost unique among the races of man. 
Only, a progressive people does not overstrain 
such feelings. 

9. Cruder religious conceptions in the earliest 
period.— So far, religious phenomena discover- 

able with some certain^' or some probability in 
the earliest period of Greek history indicate a 
tbeistie system of a somewhat advanced type. 
But doubtless we must reckon with the presence 
I Op. 786. 


of much else that was cruder and more savage. 
'When wo find in the later recoords ample evideiute 
of the lower products of the reli^ous imagitiation 
— the products of * animism,’ ‘fetishism,* thcrio- 
morphism, or polydaliiionism ; more inarticulate 
and uiicuulh embodiments of the concept of 
divinity ; or darker and more cruel ritual than 
that wliich ITomcr describcB, such as human sacri- 
fice, the driving out of the scapegoat, blood-magic 
for controlling winds or finding water — no reason- 
able critic will call all these things post-lloiiicric 
because they may not be inentioiiCLl in Horner, 
or snjmose that the pure-minded Hellenes were 
seduced into borrowing them from the Orientals, 
or that they were spuiitaneous products of a later 
degenerate age. The view taken of them by those 
who have in recent limes applied comparative 
anthropology to the study of llellcnisin is the 
only one that is possible on the wlntlo : these 
things are a surviving tradition of a mode of 
religious thought and feeling proper to the ab- 
original anitcstors of the Hellenic race, or imme- 
morial indigenous products of the soil upon which 
that race ^vew up. There is no cataclysm in the 
religious history of Greece, no violent breach with 
its past, no desiructhm of primitive forms at the 
advent of a higher enlightenment; no fanatic 
prophet arose, and the protests of philosophy wore 
comparatively gentle and ineffective. Only a few 
religious forms of an undeveloped society that 
might shock a more civilized conscience were 
gradually abandoned ; most of them were tolerated, 
suiiie in a iiiorihund condition, under a more ad- 
vanced ndigion, with which they might be seen 
to clash if any one cared to reason aliont them. 
Therefore a chapter or a statement in Pansanias 
may really be a record of the pre- Horn eric age ; 
ami in tliis way we can supplement the partial 
picture that has* been given aliove. 

xo. Animal-^ods and animal-worship. -— The 
anthropomorphic principle, which is not necessarily 
the highest upon which a personal theism could be 
constructed, is the main force of the higher life of 
Hellenic polytheism. We may believe that it had 
begun to work before Homer, but not predomi- 
nantly or with sufficient eifect to produce a stable 
anthropomorphism in relimon. Some worship of 
animals, which is called ‘ tncriolatry,’ some beliefs 
in the animal -incarnationB of the divinity, wore 
certainly' in vogue. A few of the more ancient 
cnlt-titles would be sufficient evidence, apart from 
the latf$r records. One of the most significant and 
oldest is Ameiot, an epithet of Apollo marking his 
association with wolves. We hnd also that in 
many legends, and even occasionally in ritual, the 
wolf appears as his sacred animal. These facts 
point back to a period when Apollo was still the 
nnnUM*-god of the wild wood, and was regarded as 
occasionally incarnate in the beast of the wild. 
We have also a few iudications of direct reverence 
being paid to the wolf, a^iart from its connexion 
with any god.' Another salient example either of 
theriolatry or of therioniorphic god-cult is snake- 
worship, proved to have existed in the earliest 
epoch of tlie Delphic religion, and in vogue, accord- 
ing to later records, in Exiirus and Macedonia. 
The snake may have been reverenced in its own 
right, or as tno incarnation of some personal 
divinity or hero, as we find it later attached to the 
chthonian deities, to the Earth-Mother, Zeus Kn^cor 
and MeiXfxtof,’ Asklepios, and to the buried hero or 
heroine, such as Erechtheus, Kychreus. We have 
also reasons for assuming a very early cult of a 
bear- Artemis in Attica’ and Arcadia; and many 
other examples of similar phenomena w ill be found 
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in a treatiM on the subject by ])e Vimer.* Later 
Arcadia was full of the products and of the tradi- 
tion of this early mode of religious imagination ; 
besides the horse-lieaded Dcmeler at Phigaleia, we 
hear of the worsliii> at the Haiiio place of a god- 
dess called Kiirynomo, represented as half- woman, 
half-tish ; and bronze iigurcs l>olonging to ttie 
Roman period have been found at I^ykosoura in 
Arcadia, apparently representations of divinities 
partly thenoniorpiiic.* 

Tile first anthriMsdogists who dealt with the 
primitive forms of Hellenic religion interpreteii 
this special set of phenomena in the light of 
totem ism ; but progressive students have now 
alMiiidoned the totemistlc hyjiothesis on the ^ound 
that there is little or no trace of totemism in any 
Greek or any Aryan society, and that theriolatry, 
or the direct worship of animals, needs no such 
explanation. Also, as recently point^ed out else- 
where,* the thcriomorphic concept of divinity can, 
and frequently does, coexist at certain periods and 
in certain peoples with the anthropomorphic ; nor 
can we say with assurance that in the mental 
history of oiir race the former is prior to the latter, 
or that generally the anthropomorphic was evolved 
from the animal -god. 

xz. Functional deities : polydaimonism. — In 
attempting to penetrate the pre-Uotneric past, we 
have to reckon with another phenomenon, which, 
though revealed in later records only, has certainly 
a primitive character, and has been regarded as 
belonging to an age when the concept of definite 
complex personalities such as $eol had not yet 
arisen. It was Usener^ who first called attention 
to a large number of local cults of personages 
unknown to myth or general literature, and 
designated, not by what are called proper names, 
such as Uormes, Apollo, Zens, but by transparent 
adjectival names, expressing a particular quality 
or function or activity, to which the essence of the 
divine power in each case was limited ; such, for 
instance, are l^xvrXos, 'ExerXatbf Ijpm, KvapUnit, 
Etfrovros, being nothing more than * the hero of the 
ploughshare ’ at Marathon, the * hero who makes 
the beans grow ’ on the sacred way to Elensis, * the 
hero who gives the good return of corn ’ at Tanagra ; 
for these he invented the term Sondergbtter, mean- 
ing deities of a single function only ; and to those 
of them to whom only a momentary function, and 
therefore only a momentary existence, seemed to 
iLppcitiiin, he applied the teriii A ugenblicksgotter^ 
* inunientary gods ’ ; an exaiii|ile of this type' might 
be Mi/la7pos, * fly-chaser,' in Arcadia and Elis, who 
at the sacrifice to Athene or Zeus was called upon 
to chase away the flies that would worry the 
sacrificers, and who existed only for the purpose 
and at the time of that call. We may com]iare 
also for vagueness and inchoatoness of jjersonality 
certain aggregates of deities having no definite 
single existence, but grouped by some adjectival 
functional name, such as Otol ’Airorp^oiot, * the 
deities that avert evil,* at Sikyon ;• 0eal reFereX- 
\i 8 es, the goddesses of birth in Attica;* the ffeal 
npa^iSlxai, the goddesses of just requital, at Hali- 
artos.’’ Sucli forms seem to hover on the confines 
of 'polydaimonism,’ and to be the products of 
an embryonic perception of divinity, cruder and 
dimmer than the robust and bright oreations of 
the Hellenic polytheism, to which so rich a 
mytholoj^ and so manifold a personality attached. 
Another fact seems to fall into line with those : in 
some cult-centres the deity, though personally and 
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anthrop(»mor|>hically oonceived, might only be 
designated by some vague descriptive title like 
6 Oe&i and it ded, as occasionally at Elensis; or 
d^viroij^a, ' the Mistress,* the goddess of Arcadia ; 
or llapd^i'or, ' the Virgin,* on tlie coast of Caria and 
in the Chersonese: even os late as the time of 
rausanios the men of Boulis in Phukis never 
rn.l]ed their highest god by any other name than 
6 * the Greatest.* ^ And it has been 

thought that the well-known statement of Hero- 
dotus, that the Pelasgians had no names for their 
divinities, was Itased on some such facts as these. 

Tlic importance of these plienoinena would he all 
the greater if U8cner*s theory were true, that they 
represent the crude material out of which much of 
Greek polytheism has grown.* But in any case 
tliey claim mention here, because they are the 
preriucts of a mental operation or instinct that 
must have been active in the earliest period of 
Hellenic religion. 

12. Animism or Animatiam. — In another set of 
facts, also attested by later records, we may dis- 
cern the surviving tradition of an animistic period. 
A large part of the Hellenic as of other religions 
reflects luan's relation and feeling towards the 
world of Nature, his dependence on the fruits of 
the earth, the winds, the waters, and the pheno- 
mena of the sky. The trend of the higher poly- 
theism in the Hellenic mind was to set the personal 
divinity' above and outside these things, which he 
or she directs as an intellectual will-;H>wer. But 
we have sufficient evidence of another point of 
view, which is that of more primitive religion, 
from wliich the deity is imagined as essenlialiy 
immanent in the thing, not as a distinct [Ksrson- 
ality emerging from it. The Arcadians who wor- 
shipped Zeus Kepavsdf,* or 'Zeus Thunder,’ at 
Mantiiiea, or the people at Gythion in Laconia 
who called a sacred meteoric stone Zeus Kairirc6- 
TOf,* * the fallen Zeus,’ or the Athenians who wor- 
shipped Hemeter XX617, 'Demeter Green Verdure,** 
reveal in these strange titles an attitude of mind 
that is midway between ' Anlmatism,* that re- 
ligious perception of each striking thing or phe- 
nomenon in Nature as in itself mysteriously mive 
and divine, and ' Theism,’ which imagines it con- 
trolled by a i>er8onal deity. At the stage when 
Deineter ooiild be named and perceived as XX617, 
' Verdure,’ the anthropomorphic conception of 
divinity, though certainly existing, was not yet 
stable. 

But there are other cult-facts re])orted to ns of 
a still cruder type that seem to reveal Animatism 
pure and simple and tlie infancy of the Hellenic 
mind. The Arcadians, always the most conserva- 
tive and backward among the Hollenos, in their 
colony of Trapezus ' oflered sacrifice to the light- 
ning and thunder and storms* ;* it seems that for 
them these things were animate and divine directly, 
just as the Air — Bedu — was for the Macedonians. 
Again, through all the jieriods of Hellenic religion, 
the worship of rivers and springs only at certain 
points approached the borders of Theism ; some- 
times ofierings were flung directly into the water, 
and prayer might be made 'into the water* — we 
must not say ' to the river-god,’ but to the divine 
water.’ 

1 Psut. X. 37. 8. 

4 The present writer hss criticised this theory of evolution in 
Antkrojiologital Ksnayi pnitented to K. B. Tyhtr, Oxford, 1907, 
* The Place of the ** Sonder-Ootter *' In Greek Polytheism.* where 
he has taken the view Uiat lome of them are producta of the 
same religions instinct that produces tlkeism or polytheism, 
and that some appear to be late oflahoots of tha polytheistic 
system. 

> BCB, 1878, p. 016. 4 Pans. ill. 22. 1. 

4 Ib. 1. 22. 8 ; for other reterenoss, see COS ill. 812, ret. 0. 

4 Fans. vlil. 29. 2. 

7 70. 88. 3 ; o rov Avaoiev Atto h rk 

SBup ; of. Hesiod, Op. 787 ; for the general laote, see COS v. 
420-424. Cf. art. Bivus Atm KlVXMOBa 
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We diaoern theae two different waya of imagining 
divinity in the worahip and ideas attaching to %Xiof, 
* Son,’ and 'Esrla, * Hearth. * Aa regards the former, 
we have reason to surmise that hut religious pres- 
tige was higher in the pre-Homeric than in the 
later age, and that the exalted position aa a great 

E tlitical and cultured god which he enjoyed in the 
ter histoi^ of Khodes was a heritage from the 
Minoan religious tradition.* In Homer’s poems 
we find him personal and anthropomorpnised ; 
but we may well doubt if he was so for the 
average Greek, who merely kissed his hand to 
him every morning, or bowed to him on coming 
forth from his house, and who, regarding him 
mainly as animate or * Living Sun,’ found it diffi- 
cult to develop him into a free and complex 
individual person. 

Aa regards Hestia the facts are still clearer.* 
In her worship, which belonged to the aboriginal 
period of Greek religion, she was at first, and in 
the main continued to be, nothing more than * Holy 
Hearth,’ the Hearth felt as animate ; nor was the 
attempt to anthropomorphiae her into a free per- 
sonal goddess ever wholly successful, for reasons 
that Will be considered later (p. 404^). 

13 . Magic.— Now, that which is here called 
'animatifiin’ is a religious feeling which may 
inspire real worship, but is more liiAle than pure 
theism to be associated with magic; and it is 
reasonable to believe that magic was in vogue in 
pre-liistorio Hellas, not necessarily in antagonism 
to religion, but practised for purposes of the com- 
munity as well as for private ends. It is true 
that the records which tell us aliout these things 
are all of a period much later than Homer’e, and 
that he is almost silent aliont such matters.* But 
we know now how to appreciate Homer’s silences ; 
and general anthro|>ology compels us to believe 
that some of those records reveal facts of im- 
memorial antiquity in Greece. The Thesmqpkoriat 
one of the most ancient of the Hellenic services, 
was partly ina^cal ; that is, it included rites that 
had a direct efficacy, apart from the appeal to any 
divinity — such as the strewing of the fields with 
the decaying remains of the pigs that hod been 
CHinsecrated to the earth-goddesses and thrown 
down into their vault.* So also in the Thargelia 
of Attica and other Greek communities, the cere- 
monies connected with the scapegoat and the 
ritualistic whipping and transference of sin belong 
to the domain of magic rather than to religion.* 
We have also direct evidence of a magical 
dealing with the elements in the titles of officials 
at Athens called the E^ddFc/Aoi,* and of those at 
Corinth called 'Avc/iOKoirat,^ hotli words denoting 
* wind-hillers,* 'those who charmed the winds to 
sleep*; and again in the description of the rite 
performed by the magicians at Kleonai, who, 
according co Clement,* 'averted the sky’s wrath 
by incantations and sacrifices * ; or in iWeanias’ 
account of the operations of the priest of the 
winds at Titane in Sikyon,* who endeavoured to 
assuage their fierceness by ' singing over them the 
spells that Medea used.’ Doubtless these officials 
were only maintaining the practices of an inde- 
finitely remote )>ast, such as are also reflected in 
legend of the ancient Salmoneus, of Thessalian 
and possibly Minyan origin, who drove about in 
a chariot imitating thunder and, while merely 
practising a well-known type of weather-magic, 

1 See COS ▼. 417-420 ; cf. aleo art. Stm and Sun-Gods. 

I Bee COS ▼. S46-30& : and cf. art. Hhartii (Greek). 

S Agamede of Kphyra teema to have practised harmlcaa magle 
(IL XL 740); and the poet may have regarded the Elean Bpbyra 
se the epeclal home of magic(see OtL 11. 828). 

4 COS Hi. 86-98; J. ft. Uarrleon, ProUgammkOt Oambiidge, 
1908, pp. 120-131. 

6 COS iv. 208fle. • Arrian, Anoh. lU. Ift ft 

9 Beeyeh. a«. * ftireiii. p. 766. 

• iL12.1. 
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was misunderstood by the higher powers and later 
moralists. 

The few records that may avail for an opinion 
concerning the early period with which we are at 
present concerned entirely fail to suggest any such 
prevalence of magic as might obstruct intellectual 
progress or the growth of a higher religion. They 
reveal generally a type that is harmless, or even 
philanthropic.* Doubtless some black ma^fio ex- 
isted in the earliest as in the later Hellas, directed 
against the life or the property of iudividuals, 
and worked by evil means; the more ancient 
literature is entirely silent about this ; but a late 
record of Pausanias testifies to a barb^ons magio 
practised at Haliartos to discover a water-supply ; * 
a son of one of the chief men was stabbed oy his 
own father; and, as he ran bleeding about the 
land, springs of water were found where his blood 
dripped. But at no time, we may judge, was the 
religion or the intellect of Greece so clouded with 
magio as was the case elsewhere in the ancient 
civilizations, notably in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

14 . Human eacrinces.— This attempted presenta- 
tion of the first era of Greek religion must raise 
the Question as to Uie practice within it of the 
ritual of human sacrifice. For we are apt to 
associate this with a primitive society and with a 
crude or savage religion. But this association is 
not borne out by the religious history of mankind. 
The practice has been found in societies highly 
developed both in morality and in civilization ; 
and the a priori argument is dangerous, whether 
we apply it in one way or the other. 

It has been said that the Homeric poems show 
no oonsciousness of the existence of the cruel rite 
in t*ie Greek world of the ]jeriod ; and it has been 
argued on this ground that the Achican society of 
which they are the voicse was innocent of it. 

A doubt may arise ooncoming the slaughter of 
tlie Trojan captives at the pyre of Patroklos,* an 
act of ferocity for which Homer outspokenly 
blames Achilles. The passage certainly suggests 
that the poet was aware that such things were 
occasionally done at contemporary funerals. In 
Mycenocan tombs at Arm and Mycenso human 
remains have been found before the entrance-door, 
that point to an offering of slaves or captives.* 
But this need not have l^en an act of worship or 
strictly of religion. The dead might be imagmed 
as needing slaves ; and to kill slaves to accompany 
the departed, just as to kill horses over the pyre, 
may only imply 'tendance,’ and no worship ot the 
spirit. But Homer’s silence concerning human 
sacrifice as a rite of religion is of no value as 
evidence for our present question, as has been 
argued elsewhere.* How are we to account for 
the fairly numerous records of actual human sacri- 
fice or of the semblance or reminiscence of it in 
later Greek worship— records that are found spo- 
radically among most of the leading Greek stocks? 
The old shift of attributing to Oriental influences 
everything in Hellenic religion that clashed with 
our ideal of Hellenism was naively unscientific. 
That the practice should have sprung up spon- 
taneously and suddenly in the later society, when 
civic life and morality were advancing, is hard to 
believe. It is more natural to suppose that it was 
an immemorial and enduring tradition of the race, 
which was only with difficulty abolished, and which 
lingered here and there till the end of paganism. 
It has been found among many other Aryan races, 
and it was specially in vogue among the Tliraco- 
Fhrygion stook of near kin to the Hellenic. Tliese 

1 In th« MurliMt TcnloiM of bar Isgiind, the megio of Medea In 
not black, but benerolcnt. 

S ix. 88. 8. S /I. xxUl. 174. 

4 Bee TtMuntae, in EpK&m, Anhaiol,, 1888. p. IZOL; end 
Vollgraff, In BCJ^ 1904, p. 870. 

■ Im Feraell, Eighn’ AaptcU^fOr, JM, p. lOf. 
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l^neral grounds for believing tiuit it was a feature 
of the earliest (Ireek rei^ion are confirmed by 
some special evidence derivable from the legenos 
and cult-records. It is generally impossible to 
date the birth of legends ; but some can be dis- 
cerned to belong to an earlier stratum than others : 
such are tlie legends concerning the human sacri- 
fice to Zeus Annaios on Mt. Lykaion in Arcadia, 
to wliich is attached the story of King Lykaon 
and the banquet he ofi’ers to Zens on the flesh of 
bis own son ; ' the Acliiean or Minyan story of the 
sacrifice to Zeus Aa^i/crrios, * Zeus the Ravening,* 
of the king’s son of the house of Athamas;^ 
Kyknos’ sacrifice of pilgrims and the dedication 
of their skulls to Apollo on the Hyperborean 
pUgriiiis’ way at the Achtoan Pagasai ; ^ the sacri- 
li(;e of a lK>y and a maiden to Artemis TpcxXapla 
by the lonians on the southern shore of tlie gulf 
of Corinth.^ A careful study of the legends of 
these various rites will convince one that they 
belong to the earliest period of Greek religion. 
The last example is specially illuminating; the 
human sacrifice is here practised by the Tonians in 
their ancient settlements in the land afterwards 
called Achaia; and its cessiition is connected with 
the arrival of the cult of Dionysos and the return 
of the heroes from Troy. 

The purj)OHn and significance of the rite dillered 
probably in the diflerent cult-centres. In most 
cases we may interpret it as piacular, the dcdi«.a- 
tion to an ofrendetl deity of a valued life, the life 
of a king’s son or daughter, as a substitute for the 
life of tlie people, such vicarious sacrifice being 
a common human institution ; in a few cases wo 
may discern an agricultural motive, the blood 
l^iiig shed as a magic charm to secure fertility ; * 
finally, in the ritual of Zeus Lykaios we liiay 
detecta cannibal-sacrament, in which the holy 
flesh of the victim, whose life was mystically one 
with the god's and the people’s, was sacramentally 
devoured. This ghastly practice is only doubt- 
fully disclosed by legeucis and by interpretation of 
later records ; a faint reminiseeiice of it may also 
have survived in the Argive story of Harpulyke 
and Klymenos.* But a close parallel to it will be 
noted in the Thracian Dionysiac ritual. 

Summary account of the jirat period. — A detailed 
aix'ount of tlie prc-llomeric religious age must at 
many points remain doubtful and hy(K>thetical ; 
but fiertain definite and important faitts may be 
established. AntlironoiuorphiHin, in a degree not 
found in the earliest Koiiian religion, was already 
prevalent, even dominant, and nearly all the leacl- 
ing personal diviiiitios of the later polytheism hod 
already emerged ; only Dionysos hail not yet crossed 
the border from 'I'lirace ; .^sklepios, dimly known 
tf) Hoiner, was merely the local ilcity of a small 
Thessalian cumin unity. Pan merely the daimon 
of fiocks ill remote Arcadia. Cretan religion, also 
personal in its imagination and mainly anthro]rH>> 
nio^ihlc, had left its deep imprint on the iiiain- 
lana; and its divine personalities, such as Rhea, 
the mother of the gods, and Ajihrudite, wore soon 
adopted by the northern immigrants, but not at 
first into high positions.^ The ileity was generally 
imagined, not a-s a spirit or a vague cosniic force, 
but as glorified man, and therefore the religion 
became adaptable to human progress in arts, civili- 
sation, and morality. But much in the animal 
world still aiqieared sacrcMi and weird ; and the 
deity might be at times incarnate in animal form. 
At the same time the religious imagination was 


t See CfQS 1. 4Q-4S. 2 /&. 42 . 

» Ib. Jv. 272 ; 8 CI 10 I. Find. 01. x. lU. 

« Pane. vll. lO. l>t». 

• e.jjr. COS iii. OS. « th. 22. 

7 Homer's prejudice against ArU'mts mid Aphrodite may 
ri'flect the feelings of the northenuTH towards those Ifedl- 
't'rnuieaa deities whose cult they had not .wt wholly absorbed. 


still partly free from the bias of personal theism, 
and produced vafmer divine forms, of some force 
and power, but belonging rather to * aiiimatism ’ or 
polydaimonism Uian to polytheism. 

Finally, a study of all the facts and probabilities 
may convince a careful student that the origin of 
Greek iiolytheism as a whole from simpler forms 
cannot be found in this earliest perioci. In the 
second millenniuin, which is the starting-point for 
Hellenic history proper, we cannot discern the 
'making of a god^ (unlesswe mean the building- 
up of his more complex character), nor do we start 
With a godless period. We may well believe tliat 
in the history of mankind theism wok evolved from 
animism or polydaimonism ; we may believe the 
much more doubtful theory tliat anthrotKiinorphism 
arose from a previous therioinorphi.sm ; and there 
may still bo some who are convinced that therio- 
morjihism implies a totemistic society. But, at 
any rate, these evolutions had already happened 
indefinitely before the two strains, the Northern 
and the Mediterranean, had blended into the 
Hellenic race. The higher and the lower, the 
more complex and the simpler, forms of reli^ous 
iiiiagination operate together throughout Hellenic 
history ; and the higher, though dominant, never 
wholly absorbs the lower, both being an intel- 
lectual tradition of an indefinite past. Much work 
on the origins of Greek religion has been wasted 
because its chronology is anachronistic ; and the 
attempt to unlock many of its mysteries by the 
key of totemisra has been abaniiuiied by those 
who recognize that many of the views concerning 
this social phenomenon and its religious import- 
ance, prevalent in a former generation, were 
erroneous. 

Wc can now pursue the inquiry nearer the 
border-line of the historic period, as it is conven- 
tionally termed. 

Introduction of worship of Dionysos. — As early 
as the 10th cent. B.C., and probably earlier, a new 
religion with a now and inipo.sing divinity was in- 
truding itself into the Hellenic lands from Thrace 
and Macedonia.* Dionysos and the 'I’hnician 
ritual 'legeiiii of I^ykourgos are known to Hoiuttr ; 
but the poems suggest that lie was not yet de- 
finitely received into the Hellenic pantheon. Yet 
there are reasons for lielieving that Bmotia had 
received the alien worship in the ' Minyan ’ epoch, 
before the incoming of the ‘Boiotoi’: and Attica 
lieforo the Ionic eiiiigi*ation ; while in the Pelo- 
{loniicse the Argive legend associates the advent 
of the god with the names of Perseus and the 
l*roetid dynasty. In spite of local opposition and 
it4i natural antagonism to the nascent spirit of 
Hellenism, which was now tending to express 
itself in certain definite and orderly forms of mood, 
thought, and feeling, the new religion won its way 
victoriously, taking Thebes for its Hellenic metro- 
polis, and some time afterwards securing its -posi- 
tion at Delphi, where the priesthood and the 
Apollino oracle became its eager champions. It 
was distinguished from the traditional Hellenic 
in regard to its idea of divine personality, its 
ritual, and its psychic influence, that is to say, the 
mood tliat is evoked in the votary. In the first 
place, the ii^pire of Dionysus belonged indeed to 
personal theism, certainly in Hellenic cult and 
prolNibly in the Thracian ; but he was less sharply 
defined as a concrete individual than was, for 
instance, Apollo or Athene; he was vaguer in 
outline, a cliaiigeful f»ower conceived more in ac- 
cordance with daimonistic, later with pantheistic, 
thought, incarnate in many auimal-shaites, and 
operative in the life-processes of the vegetative 
world ; and on atmospWe of Nature-magic accom- 
panied him. 

1 8m cos ▼. 86-118 : of. sonersUy eht. Iv. and v. 
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The eentral motivee of thie oldest form of ritual 
were the birth and death of the god — a oonoeption 
pregnant of ideas that were to develop in the 
religioaB fature, but alien to the ordinary H^enio 
theology, though probably not unfamiliar to the 
earlier Cretan-Myoencean creed. But the death 
of this god was partly a fact of ritual; he was 
tom to pieces by his mad worshippers and de- 
voured sacramentiBdly, for the bull or the goat or 
the boy that they rent and devoured was supposed 
to be his temporary incarnation, so that by this 
savage, and at times cannibalistic, communion 
they were filled with his blood and his spirit, and 
acquired miraculous powers. By such an act, and 
— we may suppose — by the occasional use of in- 
toximnts and other nervous stimulants, the psychic 
condition that this worship evoked was frenzy and 
ecstasy, which might show itself in a \rild outburst 
of mental and physical force, and which wrought 
up the enthusiastic feeling of self-abandonment, 
wliereby the worshipjier escaped the limits of his 
own nature and a^ieved a tem|ioraTy sense of 
identity with the god, which might avail him oven 
after death. This privilege of ecstasy might be 
used fertile practical purposes of vegetation-magic, 
yot w^as desired and proclaimed for its own sake 
as a more intense mood of life. This religion 
preaclied no morality, and could ill adapt itseS to 
civic life ; its ideal was supernormal psychic energy. 
The process whereby it was half -captured and hw- 
tamed by the young Hellenic spirit forma one of 
the most interesting chapters in llellenism. 

II, Second pehiod: 900-^00 It is con- 
venient for the punK>ses of religious study to mark 
oir the period l^tween the 9tli cent, and the 6th 
06 the second period of Greek religion, in which 
we can observe the working of new forces and the 
development of older germs into new life. By 
the lieginning of this period the fusion of the 
Northerners and the Meditormnoan population 
was mainly complete, and the Hellenic spirit had 
acauired its definite instincts and bias. The 9th 
anu Hth centuries witnessed the diU'asion of epic 
literature, the rise of lyric poetry, the emergence of 
the ciKi6r, or idol, in religious art, and, generally, 
the development of cities and civic life ; and it is 
essential to estimate the religious influence of these 
forces. 

I. Influence of epic and lyric poetry. — ^That the 
contribution of Homeric and of the later Hcsiodic 
literature to the sliajiing and fixing of Hellenic 
religion was moat fruitful and effective cannot be 
doubled. Only, we must not ac:cept the exaggerat- 
ing view of Herodotus^ that these two poets were 
really the founders of the anthropomorphic re- 
ligion, creating the orthodox Hellenic theogony, 
and determining the names and functions and 
shapes of the special divinities. By such a state- 
ment some scbolars have been misled into regard- 
ing the Homeric }K»ems as a kind of Greek Bible, 
which in respect of religious matters it might be 
heresy to disuelieve. Wo know that local temple- 
legend and local folklore could always maintain 
their independence of Homeric or Hesiodic author- 
ity, in respect of the titles of the gods, their re- 
lationships, and genealogies: Artemis was not 
eve^where reputed to have the same parentage 
or Zeus the same spouse. The early epic poets 
gathered many of tne Upol X^ot of shnnes, Imt 
Shere was much that they did not gather, and 
which survived. There was a noticeaide particu- 
larism in Greek theology, ami no orthodoxy and 
no heterodoxy in the sense that it was moral to 
believe or immoral to disbelieve any sacred book. 

The chief religious achievement of Homer and 
his fellows was to intensify the anthropomoi^hic 
trend in Greek religion, to sharpen and indi- 


vidnalize the concepts of divinity, and to diffuse 
throughout the Hellenic world a certain uniformity 
of relimoos imagination. To their work partly, 
as well as to the higher synthetic power of the 
Greek mind, we may ascribe the fact that, in spite 
of local varieties of myth and cnlt-tiUes, in spite 
of the various elements that the divine personality 
may have absorbed from earlier onlt-ngures and 
cult-forms in the various cult-centres, the sense of 
the individual unity of {lerson was not lost so long 
as the same name was in vogue ; hence Apollo 
Lykeios of Argos could not be a different person 
from the Apollo Patrofis of Atlietis, nor could 
hostilitv arise between them. That is to say, 
the higher religious literature imprinted a certain 
precision and definiteness upon the personal names 
of the leading divinities and endowed them with 
a certain essential connotation ; for example, the 
dogma of the virginity of Athene and Artemis, 
always presented in the highest poetry, prevailed 
so far as to suppress the maternal character that 
may have attached to them in the pre-historic 
period, and of which we con still discern a glimmer- 
ing in certain local cults. ^ To this task of shaping 
the divine characters Uie rising lyric poetry, which 
was growing ut> with the dec>.ay of the Epic, and 
whicli, in oliedience to the Hellenic passion for 
discipUnetl form, was developing fixed types of 
song and music appropriate to sjiecial restivalB 
and worships, must have contributed much. The 
* spondaic* metre was adajited to the invocatiem 
or hymn sung at the libation — the cnropdi^to 
Zeus; and the solemn parity of the spondaic 
fragment attributed to Terpander fittingly ex- 
presses the majesty of the high god, * the primal 
cause of all things, tlie Leader of the world.* ^ 
The paean and the nomos became instinct with 
the Apolline, the dithyrawbon with the Dionysiac 
spirit.* The earlier Greek lyric was, in fact, mainly 
religious, bein|;: composed for public or private occa- 
sions of worship ; its vogue was therefore wide, and 
in some communities, as in Arcadia, the singing 
of these compositions formed part of the national 
training of the young.* 

2 . Idolatry. — Another phenomenon of import- 
ance at the beginning of this second period is the 
rise of idolatry, the prevalence of the use of the 
in actual worship in place of the older ani- 
conic Aya\/ia, which had sufliced for the Minoan 
and tlie Homeric world as a token of the divine 
presence or as a magnet attracting it to the wor- 
shipper. I'his important change in the object of 
cult may have been beginning in the 10th cent., 
for we nave one indication of it in the Homeric 
|K>emB, and recently on one of a series of vases of 
the early geometric style found in a grave of the 
;M>Bt-Miiioan period near Knossos, the figures of 
an armed god and goddess are depicted on low 
bases, evidently idols, and perhaps the earliest of 
any Hellenic divinity.* Henceforth, alUiough the 
old fetish-object, the aniconic agdlma, lingered 
long in certain shrines and holy places, the impulse 
towards idolatry became imperious and almost 
universal, exercising a mighty influence on the 
religions sentiment of the Hellenes both before and 
after the triumph of Christianity. The worship 
before the idol intensified the already powerful 
anthropomorphic instinct of the polytheism, and 
was at once a soiiroe of strength and a cause of 
narrowness. It brought to the people a strong 
conviction of the real presence of the concrete indi- 
vidual divinity; as it (rove its mandate to the 

f reatest art of the world, it evolved the ideal of 
ivinity as the ideal of humanity, expressible in 
1 See CGS ti. 442-440. 

V Bervk, Poetm Ijyriet QramL Leipxis, 1848 , voL ili. fr. 1 . 
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forms of beauty, stren^h, and majesty. On the 
other hand, it was a force working af^ainst tlie 
development of a more mystic, more immaterial 
religion, or of a conscIouHticBs of godhead as an 
all-pervading spirit, such os might arise out of the 
vaguer religiotiH pen;eption of tliose half-pereonid 
davmmiea or numina^ which never wholly faded 
from the popular creed. 

3. Progress of anthropomorphism.— It is inter- 
esting to mark within this second period the vari- 
ous eilects of the now regnant anthropomorphbm. 
Those functional daimonts tend to leave the 
amorphous twilight of religious perception, in 
which the Koman indigitaiticnta remained, and 
to ^ attracted into the stronger life of personal 
theism. Kovporp60ot, once perhaps only a vague 
functional power that nurtured children, becomes 
identified with Artemis or Ge ; XX<5i7, ‘ Divine Ver- 
dure,’ when the cult was introduced from the Mara- 
thonian Tetrnpolia to the Akropolis of Athens— 
if this, indeed, is a true account of its career— could 
maintain herself only as XXoif. Again, tlie 

name^H/^wf comes to be applied to even the most 
shadowy of these functional powers, to Mufa^pot, 
* the Fly-chaser,* the most limited and niomentoiy 
of them all ; to Etfros’rot, the daUnon of good harvest, 
about Avliom a very human tale is told ; and to coll 
them implies that they were imagi^ved as 

semi-divine men who once lived on flic earth. 
Even the most immaterial forces, some of those 
which mark mental phases or social conditions, 
such as "E/xat, Love, <l>iX^a, Friendship, E//>4si7, 
Peace, became often for the religious imagination 
personal individuals with human relationships ; ^ 
thus Elp^fi emerges almost os a real goddess with 
the traits of Demetor, *PiXla on a relief in the 
Jacobsen collection is individnalized as the mother 
of Zeus Philios, in defiance of the traditional 
theogony.^ Others such as Aldtin, * Reverence ’ or 
'Compassion,' remained in the border- land bO' 
tween animating forces and personal deities. 

But we observe in many cases that the name 
itself was an obstacle to tne emergence of a con- 
vincingly iiersonal god or goddess; and, where 
this is tlie case, the pemon^ity never could play 
a leading part in the advanced religion. Thus 
*E<rrld bore a name that denoted nothing more 
than 'the Hearth,’ considered as animate and 
holy; Greek anthropomorphism did its utmost for 
her, but never or rarely succeeded in establishing 
her as a fully formed ])ersonal goddess. The same 
phenomenon is observable in regard to GS, Helios, 
and Selene ; it was easy to regard them as animate 
powers, and as such to worship them ; such wor- 
ship they received throa£[hout all periods of Greek 
religion, but they exercised no direction of the 
moral, social, and spiritual progress of the race ; 
for their names soj obviously cohnote<l substances 
unlike and alien to mivn that they could not with 
conviction be imagined as glorifieif men or women,* 
It was otherwise with such names as Apollo, Hera, 
Athene, which could become as real and individual 
as Miltiiides or Themistocles ; and it is these 
humanized personalities that alone dominate the 
higher religion of Greece. The spiritual career of 
Demetor began only when men forgot the original 
meaning of her and half forgot that she 

was only Mother Kartli. The "Asf/Aoi, Iteing mere 
•Winds,’ were scarcely fitted for civic life; but 
Boreas, having a personal name, could Ixsc^ome a 
citizen and was actually worshipped as lloXlri^s, 
'the Citizen,* at Thoiinoi.^ A curious and un- 
soientific distinction that Aristopiianes makes 

^COSr. 440 - 447 . 

SSm, Purtwanffler, In SMA, 1897. 1. 401; NilBson. In Athm, 
MiUk$iLf 1008, p. 284. 

*The ■trikiiifr exeuptlon to this rule le the oult of 
Hallos at Rhodes (see above, p. 401»X 
4JG1. Var, Hitt. xli.01. 


between the religions of the Hellenes and the 
Barbarians^ bae its justifioation from this point 
of view. 

4. Influence of the •Polie* on religion. — The 
spirit of the Folis, the dominant influence in Greek 
religion throughout this second period, worked in 
the same direction as the anthropomorphic in- 
stinct, giving complexity, varied individuality, 
and an ever-growing social value to the idea of 
godhead. The deities of the wild enter the ring- 
wall of the city, and shed much of their ww 
character. Apollo Lykeios, the wolf-god, enters 
Argos and becomes the (lolitical leader of tbe 
State, in whose temple a perpetual fire was main- 
tained, symbol of the perpetual life of the com- 
munity.* And the advanced civic imamnation 
tended to transform the primitive therioTatry or 
theriomorphic ideas that still survived. Proofs of 
direct animal-worship in the later period are very 
rare and generally doubtful ; for the ancient writers 
employ the term ' worship * carelessly, applying it 
to any trivial act of reverential treatment.* In 
the few cases where we can still discern tlie animal 
receiving cult, we find the anomaly explained away 
by some association established between the animal 
and the anthropomorphic deity or hero. Thus the 
wolf became no longer sacred in its own right— 
if, indeed, it over was — but might be reverenced 
here and there as the occasional incarnation of 
Apollo, or as his guide or companion. Tbe primi- 
tive population of the Troad may once have • wor- 
shippea’ the field-mouse, though the authority 
that attests it is a late and doubtful one. Ana 
when ApoUo becomes in this region the civic 
guardian of the iEolians and the protector of their 
crops, he takes a title from the mouse [X/atMt from 
trftltOot], and the mouse is carved at the side of 
the anthropomorphic image as a propitiatory hint 
to the rest of the species not to injure the com, or 
as a hint to the god that mice ne^ed regulating.* 
The serpent worshipped in the cavern, or in some 
hole or comer of the house— vaguely, in 'Aryan’ 
times as the Earth -efaimon or House -genius* — 
became interpreted as the embodiment of the 
ancestor Erechtlieus of Athens, or Kychreus of 
SaJamis, or Zeus Kr^cof, the guardian of the 
housohold possessions, or Zeus MeiXlxior, the nether 
god. When the very human Asklepios came 
to Athens towards the end of the 5 th cent., he 
brought with him certain dogs who were minis- 
ters of healing ; and the Athenians offered sacri- 
ficial cakes both to the god and to his dogs, which 
partook of his sanctity.* This may appear a 
strange imbecility ; bnt at all events we aiscem 
in those facts the prevaleut anthropomorphism 
dominating and transforming what it could not 
abolish of the old theriolatry ; just as we see the 
coin-artist of Phigalcia transforming the uncouth 
type of the horse-headed Dometer into a beautiful 
human form of a goddess wearing a necklace with 
a horse-hoof as its pendant. The sacred animal 
never wholly died out of Hollos; but it could 
maintain its worship only by entering the service 
of the human gods. 

The exjtansion of the civic system in this second 
period, due to extended colonization and com- 
merce, induced a development of law and an 
expansion of moral and religious ideas. One of 
the most vital results of the institution of the 
Fo^it was the widening of the idea of kinship. For 
in tlieory the city was a congregation of kinsmen, 
a combination of tribes, phratries, and families, 

1 *They wornhlp Sun and Moon, wo worahlp real Ooda ouoh 
an Apollo and Hcrineo* (Poai, 4101. 

3 Schol. Soph. EUt, 0. 

* 8eo Farnell, Gr. and Bab, np. 77-^. 

4 See Iv. 103-100. 

4 Soe Srupicnto anu Ssrpsht-woisup. 

4 Prott-Ziehen, Aoy. Baer, n. lA 
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wider or narrower assooiations, framed on a kin- 
basis ; and it gradually evolved the belief, preg- 
nant of legal and moral developments, that every 
citizen was of kin to every other. 

In consonance with the conception of the State 
as an extended family, we find certain ancient 
family-cults taken over by the religion of the Polit. 
As the private family was knit together by the 
worship of the heartb in the hall and of Zeus 
'E/iirrcot, *the god of the garth,* in the courtyard 
of the house, so the dty had its common Hestla, or 
Holy Hearth, upon which often a {lerpetual fire 
was maintained in its prytaneum^ or common hall ; 
and the cult of Zeus 'BpjceSbf was established in 
ancient days on the Akropolis of Athens. The 

f reat divinities of the State, Zeus, Hera, Aphro- 
ito, and — perhaps later — Demeter, consecrate and 
regulate the monogamio rite of marriage, in which 
the Folia was directly interested. The orc^iza- 
tion of the ‘ phratries’ was also consecratea to the 
high deities, Zeus, Athene, and, among some Ionic 
communities. Aphrodite ; and the decisions of the 
^pdrepett or 'brothers,* on questions of adoption 
and legitimacy of citizens wore delivered from the 
altar of Zeus ipdrpiot ; while the union of the local 
districts, or * denies,’ was sanctified by the cult of 
Zens or Aphrodite ndrtfi^Aiof, the god or goddess of 
'all the cieines.’ The Folia also organized and 
maintained the kindred festivals of commemora- 
tion proper to the family, or gens, or phratria — 
the All-Souls celebration of the dead which was 
held at the end of tiie 'ApStar^Ma ; the yeyiata, ^e 
funeral feasts of the 7/1^19 ; the Avarodpta, the joint 
festival of the phratries ; while the great achieve- 
ment of the consolidation of the scattered grou{)s 
into the single city was celebrated at Athens by 
the festival of the XvrotWvia, the * union of all the 
houses, * and the the all- Attic feast of 

Athene. 

The picture that these facts present of a State- 
religluri based on the idea of the family and of 
kinship is mainly drawn from Athens, of which 
the religious roctird is always the richest ; but it 
roilects undoubtedly the system of the otlier 
Hellenic States as well. Many of their records 
attest the belief that some one of the high divinities 
was tlie ancestor or ancestress of the wJiole people, 
and this ancestry was generally understood in the 
physical and literal sense. Thus Apollo llarp^os 
was the divine ancest.or, being the father of ion, 
of the Ionic population of Attica ; and even the 
non-loiiic stock desired for political purposes to 
afliliate themselves to this god. > In the same sense 
he was called VeM^ofp, * the Father,' in Delos.* 
Zeus was the father of Arkas, the ep^yinous 
hero of the Arcadians, and was worshipped as 
llarp^or at Tcgea ; * Hermes also was ancrstral god 
of part of the Arcadian land, and identified with 
the ancestor Aipytos.^ These religious fictions 
came to exert an important influence on morality, 
and also to develop a certain spiritual sigiiiflcau<«, 
which will be considered later. 

5. Hero-cult — This aspect of the public religion 
is further emphasized by the prevailing custom, 
which apfiears to have gathered strength in this 
second period, of worshipping the hero or the 
mortal ancestor of tlie State, or the tribe, or the 
clan. The first clear evidence of this in literature 
is in the poem of Arktinos of Miletos called the 
AHhiopia, which may belong to the end of the 8th 
cent. B.C., and in which the apotheosis of Achilles 
is descrilied. But there is, as lias been said, strong 
reason for believing that the practice of * heroizitig^ 
the dead descended from the pre-Homeric age. 

1 PIst. ButhyA 8020 ; Demorth. xvUL 141, IvU. M, 07; Ariit. 
Ath. PoMC. 66. 

s DUw, Lsert. vlli. 1. IS; llsorob. iU. OL 2. 

• ACH,1808,P.S4. 

« Pftua vlH. if. 4. 


Nevertheless, of the multitude of hero- and aneestor- 
culU recorded in ancient Hellaa, the mroater num- 
ber are probably post-Homeria We find the 
Delphic oracle giving vigorous enoouragenient to 
the institution of them, and in the 6th cent. B.C. 
cities begin to ne^tiate and dispute about the 
{MiHseBRion of the r^os of heroes. Some of these in 
the older cults may have been actual living men 
dimly remembered ; some were fictitious anceston, 
like Arkas and Lakedaimon ; some may have been 
faded deities, such as wore Eubouleus at Eleusis 
and Trophonios at Lebadeia. But all were imag- 
ined by the worshipper to have been once men or 
women living upon the earth. This, then, becomes 
a fact of imiHirtance for the religious thought of 
the world, for it engenders, or at least encourages, 
the belief that human beings might through excep- 
tional merit be exalted after death to a condition 
of blessed immortality, not as mere imirits, but as 
beings with glorified body and soul. Furthennore, 
certain ancient heroes, long endeared to the people 
as the primeval parent or the war-leader of their 
forefathers, become raised to the position of the 
high god and merged in his being; Ereohtheus 
shares the altar and even the title of Poseidon 
and Zeus; Aipytos of Arcadia becomes Hermes; 
Agamemnon in Laconia at last is fused with 
ZeuB.^ 

Nor in this second period were such heroic 
honours reserved for the remote ancestor or the 
gr^t king or warrior of old, but were sometimes 
paid to the recently dead, to the men who had 
served the State well by arms or by counsel. On 
the assumption that Lykourgos of Sparta was a 
real man — and any other theory of him is less 
natural — his case is the earliest recorded instance 
of i;he heroizing of a historical personage. A great 
stimulus about this time was given to this practice 
by the expansion of Greek colonization, the greatest 
world -event of the period, which reacted in many 
ways on religion. As the new colonists could not 
take with thorn the tomb or the bones of the 
aboriginal hero of their stock, ^ they must institute 
a new hero-cult, so as to bind the new citizens 
together by the tie of heroic kinship. The most 
natural person to select for this high honour was 
the founder or leader «>f the colony, the arLmis or 
as bo was called, and we may regard it as 
the usual rule that, when he died, he would be 
buried within the city, and his tomb would become 
a aud would be visited yearly with annual 

offerings. 

That the onlinary head of the private household 
in this {>eriod received posthumous honours amount- 
ing to actual worship cannot be definitely ]}roved. 
The tendance of the dead had become, indeed, a 
matter of religion, and at Athens was attached to 
the ritual of the State by the commemorative feast 
of All Souls, the Xih-poi, or ' Feast of Pots,’ the last 
day of the A nthesteria. But nothing that is re- 
corded of this ghost-ceremony convicts it of actual 
worship ; the ghosts are invited to spend the day 
with the household that holds them in aflection, 
they are ofiered pots of porridge, and then at sunset 
are requested to depart. Prayers are |>roflercd in 
their behalf to the powers of death, Init not directly 
to the ghosts themselves ; no cult is oflered them 
as to superior beings endowed with supematural 
power over the lives of iudividuals and States.* 
Keveriheless, the passionate service of lamentation 
and the extravagant dedication of gifts which 
marked the funeral ceremonies of the 8th and 7tli 
centuries, and which certain early legislation was 
framed to check, reveal a feeling about the dead 

> The other view, etlU held by eorae, that Zeui-Agauiemuon ft 
the earlier fact and Affomemnon the hero the later, doee not 
bear nritlcism. 

■ See : J. B. Horrieon. P n UgmmnA. eh. U. 
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bordering on yeneration, and such as might inspire 
actual worship. 

Wo may safely asnume that the growing interest 
of the States in kiorO'Ciilt intensified the familjr 
aspect of the State-religion ; the hero as the glori- 
ous kinsman is invited to the sacrifioes of the higher 
deities, and to the in which the god himself 

is the host. 

U is important for the student of religion to 
mark the consequences of this close association of 
the civic religion with the idea of kinship that held 
together the family and tribe. These have been 
estimated more at length elsewhere ; ^ and only a 
few general oliservations are possible here. Where 
a famUy-buTicl exists between the deity and the 
city, the spirit of genial fellowship is likely to 

S revail in the ritual and religious emotions, and 
lie family meal might become the tvpe of the 
public sacrificial meiu with the god. Such a re- 


ancient and most significant cult, the cult of Zeus 
Meilichios.^ This was the underworld god, who 
was angered and must bo appeased when kindred 
blood was shed; as the laea of kinship was 
enlarged, any civic massacre might arouse his 
wratli, and rites of atonement might be offered to 
him. This keener sensitiveness concerning the 
sanctity of human life was accompanied by a feel- 
ing that bloodshed might imprint a stain on tlie 
slayer that rendered him ritualisticallv unclean, 
that is, temporarily unfit to approach ttie gods or 


that is, temporarily unfit to approach ttie gods or 
men ; it was also fortified by the growing fear of 
the ghost-world, which seems to nave lam more 
heavily on the post-Uomerie society than on 
Homer’s men. It is hard to give the dates for this 
section of the mental history of Hellas. The first 
record of the thought, which is nowhere explicit in 
Homer, that homicide in certain circumstances 
demands purification, is derived from the Aithiqpis 
of Arktinos, the epic poet of Miletos in the 8th 
centu^:* Achilles, having slain the worthless 
Thersiles, must retire from the army for a while 
to be purified in LeslioB by Apollo and Artemis. 
We mai’k here that the slain man was no kinsman 
of the slayer in any true sense of the word, but was 
a member of the same Achasan community, and 
therefore his slaying brought a religious impurity 
upon the hero ; and we may believe that the nar- 
rative reveals the early rmigious law of Miletos. 
But, in passing, we must recognize the possibility 
that these apparently new manifestations may he 
only a revival of immemorial thought and feeling, 
common in the older non- Hellenic societies, and 
only for a time suspended.’ 

7. Influence of Delphi and Crete. — In this pewt- 
Homeric development of a system of purification 
from bloodshed, the legends suggest that Crete 
and Delphi played a momentous part. In the 
great island, the cradle of European culture, the 
cult of Zeus had early attached to itself certain 
cathartic ideas, probably of Dionysiac origin. And 
probably in the pre-Homerio period the influence 
of Crete had reached Detehi ; while the legend of 
the migration of Apollo Delphinios from Crete to 
Delphi, and the story that the god himself must 
go to this island to be purified from tbo blood of 
Python, belong to the seoond period with which 
wo ore dealing. 

We have reason to believe that the Delphic god 
— tlirough the agency of his politic priesthood — 
was asserting his claim in tlie 8th and 7th centuries 
B.C. to be the dictator in the matter of purification 
from homicide, and thus to satisfy the cravings oi 
an awakening csinscience. This claiin may nave 
been snggestM partly by the fear of competition 
with the spreading JJionyBiae religion, which also 
brought with it a * cathartic ’ message, and with 
which the Delphic priesthood were wYse enough to 

...ugh the claim was not universally 
and the Apolline jurisdiction could not obliterate 
the function of other divinities in this matter, yet 
it was powerful and effective of much that was 
vital both to law and to religion. Of the early 
procedure at Delphi we know nothing. If the god 
exercised discretion in his grant of purification, if 
he refused, for instance, to purify the deliberate 
and cold-bloode<i murderer, here was the op|Mir- 
tunity for the emergence of a civilized law of 
homicide. It may not have lieen till the 7th cent, 
that any Hellenic State could express in^ a legal 
establisnment its consciousnoss of the diil’erenoe 
between the act of murder and the act of justifiable 

1 COS i. 64-69 ; for the religious evolution of the Greek 
lewe concemfiyr homicide, see Fimell, JSvolutian ef HtUgiun, 
pu. 1SB-16Z, COS Iv. 286-806. 


principle means the exclusion of the stranger, its 
religions and moral feeling is naturally clannish ; 
the whole group must share in the moral guilt of 
the individual, and the sins of the fathers will be 
visited on the children. It affords a keen stimulus 
to {local patriotism, and quickens an ardent life 
within the wall of the city ; it has at the same 
time the natural defects of narrowneis of view. 
Yet, in the course of religious evolution, we must 
regard the old Hellenic conception of the god, the 
Father of the trilie or the city, as pregnant of the 
larger idea of Go<] the Father of mankind — an idea 
which had already dawned upon Homer at a time 
when the tribal spirit of religion was still at its 
height. 

A further result of such a system is that the 
State-divinities become also the patrons and guard- 
ians of the family morality, Zeus and Hera, for 
instance, being the supervisors of human marriage 
and of the duties 01 married life ; and copious 
records present the High God as the protector of 
the fatlier’s right, of the tie that binds together 
the brethren, the sisters, the kinsmen. While 
such a religion was a living force, it was not likely 
that the family could assert itself as against the 
State; to marry healthfully and early, to beget 
vigorous children as defenders of the State and the 
family graves, to cherish and honour one’s parents, 
to protect the orphan — ^these were patriotic religious 
duties inspired by the developed State-religion, and 
strennously preached by the best ethical teachers 
of Greece. The State being the family writ large, 
private and public morality could not clash. The 
brutal action of Kreon in the Antigone is equally 
an attack on the religion of the State and on that 
of the family ; and it was not till the 6th cent, that 
the question could be asked whether the good man 
was really the same as the good citizen. 

6. Influence of advanced religion on law. — Of 
still greater interest is an important advance in 
criminal law, discernible as early as the 8th cent., 
which may be traced partly to tlie growth of the 
city, with its extendea idea of kinship, partly to 
the growing intensity of the belief in the power 
and significance of the spirits of the dead. 

In the most primitive period of Hellas, the 
shedding of a kinsman’s blood was already a helli- 
ons sin ; but the slaying of one outside the kindred 
circle was ordinarily neither a sin agimst God nor 
a social crime. But, as the public mind of Greece 
became penetrated^ with the feeling that all the 
citizens of the Polia were in some sense akin, the 
slaying of a citizen became a criminal act of which 
the State, and no longer merely the clan of the 
slain man, would take cognizance. This expanded 
concept of law is reflected in the expansion of an 
1 Cts Vsnsll. Oigkar AwptetaefQr. JM.. pp. 78-81. 
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or Accidental homicide. The earliest that we know 
of was the law-conrt M established at 

Athens under the patronage of the Cretan -Delphic 
god to try cases wnere homicide was admitted and 
justification was pleaded. In this as in other 
Attic courts that dealt with the same oflenre, rites 
of purification were often an essential adjunct of 
the ceremony. The typical legend that enslirines 
the Mrly ideas of KdOapais Kixd turns on the ^estion 
of justifiable homicide is the story of Orestes, 
which had spread around the Pefoponnese and 
penetrated Attica as early as the 8th cent. B.C., 
and later became Pan-Ilcllonic. Apollo as a divine 
agent appears in it first, as far as we have any 
literary record, in the lyiic of Stoslchoros, and at 
some indeterminate date in this period undertook 
tlie purification of the matricide. 

These cathartic functions and the general demand 
for their exercise must have greatly enhanced the 
influence of Delphi in the earlier jiart of the post- 
Homeric period. It was doubtless strengthened 
even more by the great secular movement of (Sreek 
colonization. With wise foresight the god had 
under (iuken the guidance and encouragement of 
this aircadj* in the earliest days when the Hellenes 
were pushing across the sea ; for it seems as if the 
first Greek settlements on the Asia Minor coast, 
the Lycian and the Aeolic, were dne to his leader- 
ship, if not to his inspiration. The legends that 
associate him with the Dorian migration into the 
Peloponnese arc too powerful to lie rejected. And 
after this event, when light begins to shine on 
history, and the Hellenic race was rapidly 
esL'iblishing that chain of colonies across and 
around the Mediterranean which were to diffuse 
fireck culture through the world, the power of 
Delphi and the Delphic oracle reachCH] its zenith. 
Por it is clear that it was the prevailing fashion to 
consult the l*ythian Apollo as to the choice of a 
site. Hence it came about that in so many Greek 
cities Apollo was worshipped as ’Apxify^ri^r, that is, 
as the divine founder, and that the flourishing 
communities of the West sent back tithe-offerings 
to his shrine.^ Was it by some accident or by 
something essential in his early cult and charactOT 
til at the god was able to play tliis momentous 
political part, such as no other deity has ever 
played in the secular history of his jieople? The 
cause may lie far hacik in the dim antiquity of the 
Apollinc cult, when he was specially 'AyvuWf a god 
*of the road,' the leader of tlie migratory host. 
And in pro- Homeric times, if not aboriginally, he 
was already an oracular god ; nor was any occasion 
HO urgent for a consultation of the local oracle as 
when the people were setting forth on their perilous 
path to find a new home.* 

Thti Ddphic oroc/s.— -The spiritual history of the 
Hellenic race in the early historic period, when we 
mark a growing consciousness of nationality and 
of kinship ixi the various stocks, is very much a 
record of the career and activity of the Delphic 
oracle; and this is too complex and lengthy a 
theme to lie more than adumbrated here.* Due 
partly to the local position and the immemorial 
sanctity of the oracle, partly to the devotion and 
the grateful remembrance of theTOwerfol Dorian 
States in the Peloponnese, the ^thian worship 
came to overshadow the Delian, and provided the 
chief religions centre and the stron^st bond of 
Bpiritna) unity in the Hellenic world. For political 
unity it could do little, owing to the eentrifuj^ 
bioB of Greek politics ; yet the Delphic Amphik- 
tyony, the most powerful of those religions 
confederations that are recorded here and there in 
the early history of Greece, contained within it 
the germs of intertribal morality and concord. Its 

1 Bee CGS Iv. SQ0-2(liS. « Ib. iv. 141 f., SOO-SOt. 
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members were not indeed pledged to perpetual 
amity, but at least to a certain mutual forbearaiu*e 
even in their warlike dealings with one another. 
Hut the chief regulative functions of the oracle 
were ooncerned with questions of tlie institution 
^d administration of cults, with the domains of 
'legislation, colonization, public and even private 
niurality and conduct. In the sphere of religion, 
it doubtless emphasized the necessity of purification 
from bloodshed ; otherwise it hod no high religious 
message to deliver ; bat it was eiithusiastic for the 
propagation of thecnlt of Dionysos, and it authorized 
and scimetimes encouraged tlie growing tendency 
towards the posthumous worsliip of distinguishiA 
men. In the sphere of morality its standard was 
generally high and its influence beneficent, especi- 
ally — if we can trust the record — in the later jieriod 
when it played the part of a State-Confessional 
and in its utterances reflected generally the progress 
of Greek ethics and the spirit of an enlightened 
humanitarianism. But its chief reiigious achieve- 
ments were to bring some principle of unity and 
authority into the complex and shifting aggregate 
of Greek polytheism and to deepen the impression 
on the Hellenic miiul of the divine ordering of the 
world ; and tlie fruits of this toaching we gather 
in the works of Attic tragedy and in the history 
of Herodotus. 

In view of the history of other temple-instituiiona 
of like power among other peoples — the Mesopo- 
tamian, for instance — we may m surprised that 
the Delphic priesthood made no attempt to iinpoM 
Apollo as the supreme god upon the Hellenic 
States. The author of the fl omenc hymn, composed 
partly under Delphic influences, exalts Apcitlo as 
iiigh as he dares; but neither in this nor in any 
Dmphic ntterance is Apollo presented as more tlian 
the minister of Zeus, the luoutlipicce of the supreme 
Father-god, the tradition of whose supremacy 
among the Aryan Hellenes had been fixed fast by 
Homer and the Homeridai. 

Nor did the Delphic Apollo succeed in achieving 
a monopoly of divination ; for the spirit of local 
independence uras opposed to any divine monopoly 
in any department of life. And other oracles, 
such os some of those on the Asia Minor shore, 
acquired considerable prestige, especially in the 
lator period when the influence of Delphi had 
declined. But from the 8th till the beginning of 
the 6tb cent., the Pythian is the only one of the 
many mantle institutions that is to be regarded as 
a vital force of Pan-Hellenisiii. 

8. The games of Greece. — ^As another important 
phetioinenou belonging to the earlier part of this 
second period we note the emergence and develop- 
ment of the great Hellenic games, which were 
always associated with the worship of deities or 
heroes. These also must 1^ reckoned as among 
the strongest Pan-Hellenic influences, evoking and 
strengUiening the oonsciousneas of nationality. 
For 111 tlie fith cent. B.G. the whole of Hellas, 
eastern and western, was represented at Olynip^ 
Pytho, the Isthmus, and Neiiiea; here was main- 
tained the * truce of God ’ between the jealous or 
hostile communities ; and at Olympia once in every 
four years the Pan-Hellenes offered a common 
homage to their aboriginal Father-god. 

We must, then, regard the great games and the 
Pythian establishment as momentous faolora in 
the religious national life, as tending to evolve a 
religion of a broader compass than tliose of the 
narrow tribal type of the remote past. And they 
conoem the higher mental history of the race 
because most of them, and notably the Pythian, 
included competitions in art and literature; and 
thus they assisted in establishing the specially 
Hellenic theory of the divine signifleanoe of the 
artistic and inhBlleetnal life. 
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Thera were other festal and publio meetings of 
a more exclusively religious purpose, such as the 
great Pan-Ionic feast ui the Italian Apollo, that 
also served to deepen in the various States the 
consciousness of spiritual unity, and often, where 
the ^reat lyric poets composed hymns for the 
occasion, to exalt and illuminate the ideal concep- 
tion of the divinity: the Delian festival, for 
instance, of which the splendour developed in the 
early post- Homeric age and with the growing 
prosperity of the new Ionic colonies, must have 
contributed much to the building up of the pecu- 
liarly Hellenic ideal of Apollo; and the Homeric 
hymn, inspired by this occasion, is the earliest record 
of the iinlional consciousness of the Ionic race. 

o. Diffusion of Dionysos-worship. — Another 
religious phenomenon, pregnant of consequences 
for the spiritual history of Hellenism, is the 
difliiHion of the worship of Dionysos. Faint though 
indubitable traces of this can lie discerned in the 
pre-historic ])eriod, but it begins to be palpable 
and important only in the early historic. Its 
Hignilicaiice has already been indicated in general 
outlines (see above, p. 402^). Having entered A ttica 
from Hmotia and been adopted into the Attic 
State-religion some time Ijeforo tlie Ionic migration 
to the Asia Minor coast, in the 8th and 7th 
centuries it gradually captured most of the States 
of the Pel(>|ionncHe and of the islands, and the 
more distant colonies. 

The Ilcilonio culture of Dionysos forms one of 
the tiiost interesting chapters in the spiritual career 
of Ilellunism ; the taming of the wild Thracian 
gml, the transformation of him into a civic deity, 
the disciplining and tlie adaptation of the Alasnad^ 
thiasoi to the uses of an orderly State-religion, 
w'ere not the least among the acliievomeiits of the 
H el lenic genius. And as the State-religion of those 
centuries hml no eschatologic theory, so it seems 
to have discarded everywhere whatever eschatologic 
promise the Dionysiac religion proclaimed on its 
entrance into (Greece. Yet, in spite of the chasten- 
ing influence of the civio spirit, the worship pre- 
served much of its distinctive tone and religious 
pow'er, evoking a special mood unknown in the 
other cults, while the savage form of sacra- 
ment, in which the god was devoured in his human 
or animal incarnation, 8uryive<l wdth some modi- 
fications in Tenedos and Chios down to a late 
period. The history, then, of the Dionysiac religion 
«H>ncerus the account of the development of the 
sacramental idea in the Mediterranean. It concerns 
also the history of Hellenic culture ; for one of its 
inudcK of expression was a |iecuHar ty|:je of emotional 
music, accompanying the Dionysiac hymn known 
as the dithyramb, which is usually regarded as the 
parent of Attic tragedy. Its main contribution to 
the pol^'theisin of Greece w'os its stimulation of a 
warmer and stronger religious faith ; and its siHsciai 
later service to popular religious theory was the 
refining and brightening of men’s thoughts and 
sentiments concerning the life after death and the 
powers of Ibo lower world, with whom the mild 
and genial god was generally identified or asso- 
ciated. 

zo. Orphic * thiasoi.'— Hut the highest importance 
of Dionysos is found rather in the esoteric than 
in the external or popular domain of Hellenic re- 
ligion. For, perhaps as early as the 7th cent., the 
cult of Dionysos was raised to a higher power by 
the rise and diffusion of the Orphic brotherhoods, 
or ihiasoi^ who worshipped Mils deity under vari- 
ous mystic names. The study of Orphism is of 
the greatest interest and complexity ; and here it 
is possible to indicate only its general features 
and significance.^ The preachers of the Orphic 
doctrines are the first propagandists or mission- 
1 See TiiuAOB. 


aries that we can discern in the pre-Christian Medi- 
terranean world. For they had a definite message, 
and, ignoring the gentile and civic barriers of the 
old political religion, thev preached it, if not to all 
mankind, at least to all tne Hellenes. It was a 
message fraught with some new and momentous 
ideas, whose real import we have been able U) 
gather in part from tlie now famous gold-tablets 
found in the graves of Crete and South Italy, and 
contuining parts of a metric Orphic liturgy and 
creed that is a product at latest of the 5th, if not 
of the 6th century b.g. Combining this evidence 
with some passages in Pindar’s O&s and Plato’s 
Dialogues, we can recover in outline the doctrine 
of early Orphism. It proclaimed a theory, un- 
familiar to native Greek mythology and religion, 
that the soul of man is divine and of divine origin ; 
that the body is its impure prison-house, where it 
is ill danger of contracting stain ; that by elaborate 
purifications and abstineiiiseH the soul might retain 
its purity, and by sacramental and magic methods 
the pure soul might enjoy in this life and in the 
next full communion with God. Preoccupied with 
the problem of the life after death, the Orphic 
mystics evolved the concept of purgatory, a mode 
of posthumous punishment temporary and purifi- 
catory ; also, if we can trust certain indications in 
Pindar and Plato, the dogma of reincarnation or 
more s)iecin1]y of a triple cycle of lives both in this 
world and in the next. Stndents of religions philo- 
sophy have noted here the striking resemblance to 
Budahistic thought ; and have considered whether 
Indian speculation could have cast its influence so 
far westward at so early a time. 

It is of more immcaiate importance for the re- 
ligious iiistory of the Greek people to determine 
— if we can — the measure of success that these 
missions achieved, bow far they succeeded in cap- 
turing the masses or ibo 61ite of the people. They 
certainly did not succeed in penetrating the inner 
circle of the Kleusinian masteries : there is no evi- 
dence tliat they even tried, though it is likely 
that they did; but we may surmise that their 
influence was at one time strong at Athens, ns 
Aristophanes proclaims as a generally accepted 
tradition that OrjAieus was the apostolic founder 
of all mysteries.’ They were evidently powerful 
in Crete ; but the chief arena of their activity and 
the chief scene of their secular and political influ- 
ence was Western Hellas or Magna Griecia, where 
Pythagoras was their greatest convert, and the 
Pythagorean clubs their militant orders. The 
career of these forms a page of general Greek 
history. Their downfall relieved Hellas from 
the danger of the establishment of Orphism as 
a secular {lower, which threatened the Hellenic 
spirit with a bondage to sacerdotalism and to the 
Pharisaic forinalisin of the purist. Henceforth the 
Orphic religion was a private influence only, and 
we have no evidence to determine precisely how 
great it was at any particular epoch. Pindar was 
deeply touched by U; Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
so far as we can see, remained unmoved, while 
Euripides may have been at times attracted and 
at tiuies re{>clTed, but was in no sense its champion. 
Plato in a well-known passage* protests strongly 
against the Orphic mystery-mongers as spiritual 
quacks destitute of any real morality, who dealt 
in magic and traded in promises and threats con- 
cerning the other world. Whether this moral 
estimate of Oqdiism was just or not, there is no 
doubt that Plato’s theory of the soul as expressed 
in the Phoidrus was indebted to the Orphic mota- 
pbysic. And tlie part {>layed by these preachers 

I Progs, 10S2. The myntic formula used in the Attic imurrisKS' 
service, * 1 have fled from evil. 1 liave found a better thing,' may 
have been derived from Orphic eouroee (eee Furneii, Hig/m 
AwpscUqf Gr. Hel. p. S2f.)b 
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of pnritj tad ■olvation in the lator apiiitaal history 
of Greeoo was certainly of high importance. They 
mark the bcginnine of a new era of individnalism 
in religion ; for th w conoem was with the personid 
soul and its destiny. 

zz. Eleuainian mTSteriea.— The Eleutinia^ or 
Mysteries of Eleusis, were a more national and 
Paa*Hellenio institntion than the Orpbica, bat of 
somewhat similar influence and purpose (see art. 
Mybtbriks). Originallj^ they may have been 
merely the tribal mystenes of an agrarian society 
to which only the adult members of the Eleuainian 
community were admitted. But, when our earliest 
record reveals thorn, namely, the Homeric hymn to 
Demeter, which cannot bo later than the closo 
of the 7th cent.^ they have already enlarged their 
borders and their scope. For they appear there as 
appealing to the whole Hellenic world, and their 
special promiae to the initiated is the happinesa of 
the soul after death. Having once transcended 
the tribal limits, they seem to have imposed no 
conditions on the aspIrantB for admission except 
the |H>88ession of Hoflenic speech and purity from 
actual stain; the initiation was open to women 
and occasionally to slaves. Nor docs their influ- 
ence and the power of their appeal appear to have 
waned until the introduction of Christianity. 
Many scholars have laboured to solve the prob- 
lems concerning their ritual, their doctrine, and 
their inner significance. It has been thought that 
their chief attractiveness may liave lain in their 
preservation of a higher sacramental conception 
of the sacrifice that had died out in the ordinary 
public ritual ; that the initiate drank of a sacred 
cup in which were mystically infused the very life 
and substance of the kiiidly Earth-Mother with 
whom their own being was thus tran8cendent4illy 
united. But more curcful criticism shows that, 
though a simple form of sacrament was part of the 
preliminary service, the real pivot of the mystery 
was not this but a solemn pageant, in which certain 
sacred things fraught with mystic power were 
shown to the eyes of the catechumens, who also 
were allowed to witness iiiiinetic performances 
showing the action and passion of a divine drama, 
the abduction of the daughter, the sorrow and long 
search of the mother, the holy marriage of recon- 
ciliation, and possibly the birth of a holy infant. 
To imagine the thrill and the force of these rites, 
one most imagine a medineval Passion-play per- 
formed with surpassing stateliness and solemnity. 
Those who saw these things in the Hall of tlic 
Mysteries at Eleusis may have carried away with 
them an abiding sense of a closer communion with 
the benign powers of the netherworld and a result- 
ing hope of a happier posthumous lot. We must 
regard them as the highest and most spiritual 
product of the pure Hellenic religion, investing it 
with an atmosplierc of mystery and awe that was 
generally lacking in the public cult, and which 
was unperturbed at Eleusis by any violence of 
morbid ecstasy such as marked tlie Phiypan 
and some of the Orphic rites. We may believe 
Uiat they exercised a healthful influence on the 
moral and spiritual temperament of the Hellene ; 
but it is not clear that they definitely proctaimeil 
any higher moral theory, nor do they appear, like 
the Orphica^ to have preached any dogma of meta- 
physic or tlieolo^. But, like tiie Orjthica, they 
tended to widen tne horizon of the relimous spirit ; 
for they appealed to a far larger public than the 
ordinary cults of the city ; and, while Pan-Hellenio 
in this sense, they belong to the domain of personal 
religion ; for they satisfied the persona] craving of 
the individual for closer fellowship with the deity, 
and Bootiied the troublous apprehousions that were 
growing up in this second jieriod concerning the 
wdividuol destiny of the soul. Yet, os regards 


Attica and Athens at least, and probably as roga^s 
Hellas, tliey are not to be ranked, as the Orphiea 
may be, among the disruptive forces of individuol- 
istio religion undermining the social fabrio of 
public worship. For the Athenian State adminis- 
tered them by the help of Eieusinian officials in its 
corporate capacity ; and one of the catechumens — 
the voit d0' fflrrlat—wos initiated, according to the 
most probable view, on behalf of tlie whole youth 
of the city. 

In the Great Mysteries the agrarian significance, 
though discoverable and associated with simple 
agrarian magic, was overshadowed by higher and 
more spiritaal religion. And elsewhere in the 
State-festivals we note the same phenomenon of 
progress in the second period. Old-world utili- 
tarian rites of agricnlture and fertility were 
of^n taken over by the expanding Polis and re- 
ceived an artistic elaboration that disguised their 
original significance for the primitive peafiant and 
raised them to a higher plane of social religion. 
This interesting process can be best studi^ in 
following the detailed records of the I<«aconian 
Kameia and Hyakinihia, the Delphic Pythia, the 
Attic Panaihennia : we can feelingly appreciate 
in these the potent influence of the lyric poetry, 
the music, and the art of early Greece, s^ping 
and elevating men’s imagination of divinity. 

By the close of this second iKsriod — 500 it.c. — the 
Hellenic national consciousness has realized itself 
in respect of intellectual culture, ethics, and re- 
ligion. Zeus Ilellanios, the tribal god, is becoming 
PanhellatiioH. The age of the tyrants contributed 
much to the growth of Pan-Hellenism; Peisistratos 
probably something to the idea of a national religion, 
in that he seems to have worked zealously for 
the organization and expansion of the Eieusinian 
mysteries. The cult of Dionysos has penetrated 
the Icatiitig communities and most of the by-ways 
of Greece; and nearly everywhere he has been 
partially tamed, and the Micnads have been either 
suppressed or disciplined to the more sober pnr- 
jKHies of civic worship. But the two most striking 
phenomena in the spiritual history of the 6th 
cent, were, first, the rise and expansion of Ionic 
philosophy and physical speculation ; and, secondly, 
the development of a new form of literature that 
came to be known as the Attic Diama. Both of 
these must be reckoned with among the forces 
alVecting the life of the popular religion. 

Z2. 6th century philosophy.— The relation of 
Greek philos{»phy to Greek religion is a great 
and complex subject, the theme of many modem 
treatises; and in this slight sketch of the whole 
history of the polytheism there is no room for 
more than a few very general observations. So 
far as the new speculation, which gave birth to 
the free secular science of Europe, was preoccupied 
with questions of the physical origins of things 
and witli elemental theories of cosmogony, it would 
not necessarily clash with any orthodox prejudice 
of the average Hellene. For he had no sacred 
books which dictated to him any views concerning 
the origin of the world or the constitution m 
Nature, and which he would have considered it 
immoral to disbelieve. In fact, when Herakleitos 
boldly declared that ‘ neither God nor man made 
the kosmos,* there was no authoritative Greek 
myth or thcologic dogma to gainsay him. But 
the great philosophers of the 6th cent.— I^tha- 
goras, Empodokles, Xenophanes, and Herakleitos 
— were also directly ooncemed with the philosophy 
of religion, with speculations on the nature and 
the true definition of godhead ; and some of the 
surviving fragments of their works express ideas 
and sentiments in sharp antagonism to the con- 
cepts and ritual of the contemporary polytheism. 
The main trend of their speculations ran counter 
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to the anthropomorphic theory of divinity ; and 
they tend to define Crod not iie o person, but rather 
aa the highest spiritual, or metaphysical* or even 
physical power or function of the universe ; and 
there is a common tehdencjr in this 6th cent, 
thought away from the theistic to the pantheistic 
view, i^ythagoras is said to have explained the 
conception of Clod in terms of mathematics, and to 
have neen willing to accept the personages of the 
popular polytheism on condition of finding their 
true matnomatical equation.^ lint this philosopher 
stands apart from the other lenders of this first 
(leriod of Hellenic free thonglit. The mathe* 
matical mind is often a prey to mysticism. And 
Pythagoras was the most powerful champion and 
apostle of OrphisDi, the founder of those secret 
societies which threatened the secular and the 
intellectual freedom of Hellas. Eqiially on its 
mystic and on its rationalistic side the Pythagorean 
teaching was in tendency inimical to the public 
religion of Greece, though the membeos of this sect 
appear always to have compromised w*ith it. But 
it IS in the fragments of Xenophanes that we find 
the must severe protests against the current re- 
ligious conceptions of Hellas : his verses quoted by 
Clement* polemize strongly against the folly of 
anthropomorphism, which is the mastor-passion of 
Greek polytheism ; and, if one or two of his jiuoted 
otterances seem to proclaim monotheism, it is clear 
that for his higher thought godhead was not a 
person but a cosmic principle or a noetic idea. On 
the whole, the same ac^unt may be given of the 
religious theory of Herakleitos so far as this is 
revealed at all in the fragments. It has, indeed, 
been recently maintained that he tolerated and 
found a place in his system for the contemporary 
poly theisTii ; * but it is probably a truer view that 
ne regarded it with half'disguised contempt and 
used its terms and tigures only on occasion as 
literary expressions ; while three of his fragments 
are scornful exclamations against the excesses of 
the Bacchic ritual* the methods of purification 
from blood, and the folly of idolatry.^ 

In this early speculation of the 6th cent.* how- 
ever. the parting of the ways has not yet been 
reached for physical science and religion ; the cos- 
mic theory is expressed in spiritual and animistic 
rather than in matorialistic tenns: for Enipe- 
dokles, Love and Strife are creative principles ; in 
the view of Thales the magnet has a soul, and all 
things are full of divine potencies. The great 
movement of Tonic thought was indeed adaptable 
to a high pantheistic or animistic creed, but not 
to the personal polytheism of the Hellenes, though 
most of the philosophers do not appear to have 
been vehement protestants. And at first their 
protests could have influenced only the minds of 
a few; nor before the 5tli cent, was the popular 
State-religion obliged to take notice of it. 

13. Rim of Tragedy. — The other phenomenon 
referred above as marking the close of this 
period was the rise of Tragedy. The question of 
its influence on the whole popular religion belongs 
to the history of the 5th century. 'What concerns 
us chiefly at this point is its close association with 
Dionysos-cult. The traditional view, that it actn- 
sHy originated in some mimetic form of Bacchic 
ritual, is in the cminion of the present writer still 
the most reasonable, although this is now denied 
by some scholars. But, even if its connexion with 
Dionysos- worship is a secondary or accideutai fact, 

i Rot. Jfor. 8S1 B ; Porphyr. ViL Pylh. 19, SO. 
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it is still a fact of importance for the history of 
Greek polytheism. The records concerning Thespis 
of the Attic village Ikaria, a place dominated by 
ancient Dionysiac legend ; the statement of Hero- 
dotus concerning Klcist hones, the tyrant of Sikyon, 
who gave to Dionysos the tragic choruses that 
hitherto had been devoted to the hero-cult of 
Adrastos ^~are sufficient proofs that this greatest 
of all the literary achievements of post-Uomeric 
Hellas was dedicated to the god already in the 6th 
cent. ; and throughout the glorious career of the 
Attic stage Dionysos remained its patron-god. 
His worship, then, must have receiv^ a strong 
stimulus from this new form of literature, which 
rapidly achieved popularity, and appealed dirccitly 
to a larger public than any other. His character 
thus undergoes a singular transformation: the 
wild god of oarbaric origin comos to take rank by 
the side of Apollo and the Grai'^s as a divinity of 
cultuTo and education, the inspirer of one of the 
greatest of Hellenic arts. Here, again, as in the 
cults of Apollo, Athene, and the Muses, we mark 
the characteristically llel Ionic fusion of art and 
religion ; and the history of the dithyramb, the 
Dionysiac liymn, which may have been the parent 
of the drama, and which was wedded to a peculiar 
mode of miisio and rhythm, is an important chapter 
in the history of European music. 

HI. Third Period: SOO-sse b.c.— T he third 
period of Greek religion may conveniently include 
the 6th cent, and that part of the 4th which 
ends with the downfall of the system of civic 
autonomy at the battle of Chseronea. For the 
history of Greek religion, as of Greek culture, it is 
of the highest interest, being the richest in respect 
of religious monuments and literature, and the 
most mrceful and momentous in regard to the 
influences at work, in the sphere of external 
hist«>ry, it witnessed such world -crises as the 
struggle of Hellenism agmnst barbarism, tlie rise 
and fall of the Imperial citv-Statc, and the emerg- 
ence of Macedon as a world-power ; in the sphere 
of culture, it witnessed tlie culmination of the 
greatest plastic art of the world, the bloom and 
maturity of the Attic drama and Pindar’s lyric, 
the diffusion of education and the spirit of inqnixy' 
through the activity of the Sophists, and the higher 
development of philosophy and science. To show 
how the religious practice and theory of the higher 
and lower lueiuhers of Hellenic society were 
affected by the great events and achievements of 
this neatest period of human history is a neces- 
sary, out a dimcult, task. 

z. 5th century religion contrasted with the 
Homeric. — If we take Athens as the typical 
religious community of the 6th cent., and coin(>are 
the structure and forms of her State-polythciHin 
with that of the old Homeric world, we find the 
personalities of the pre-hisloric pantheon still 
worshipped and cherUhod; no cult of that epic_ 
world had as yet fallen into desuetude ; nor had the 
most civilized city of Hellos discarded the imme- 
morial riles of the simple peasant religion, the 
worship of rivers and stream.H, and some of the 
most naive practices of Animism. And it is clear 
that this conservatism was no hieratic convention, 
but a living faith, expressing a religions intuition 
of the people, who were as yet untouched by the 
cooling influences of science and philosophic scep- 
ticism. In fact, for the greater port of the 6bh 
cent, the life of the polytheism was probably 
stronger tlian it had ever been in the past. It was 
strengthened by the admission of a few new figures 
and by the development of some of the old.* 

I ▼. e?. 
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It is rather in resimct of its spirit, tone, and 
ontlook that the religion of the 5th cent, presents 
some strikin^j contrasts to the Homeric. Its anthro- 
pomorphism is even more pronounced, thanks to its 
great art-power ; but it reveals a deeper conviction 
ooneeming the part played by moral agencies and 
powers in the affairs of men. The writings of 
Herodotus expound a religionB view of histoij, 
of which only faint indications were found in the 
earlier epic literature. The historian of the 5th 
cent, regards the momentous contest of Greece with 
Persia as a conflict of moral forces, the issue being 
worked out by unseen powers such as Nemesis*. 
Violence, and Justice, with Zeus as the righteous 
Judge; and, in weaving into his narrative the 
stories of Aiakid heroes and the Eleusinian deities 
speeding to the help of the Hellenes at Salamis, he 
doubtless represents tlie faith of the average Greek. 
A similar view was also impressed on the religious 
imagination of the people by oracular utterances, 
such as that which was imputed to the prophet 
Bakis — 8ia AIkti crpdffcei Kparepbif K6po», "Tfipun ui&tf ^ 
— and is expressed pictorially on the famous vase 
at Naples representing Hellas and Asia pleading 
their cause before the High God with 'Airdnf, 

* Deceit,’ as a tempting demon standing by Asia.* 
In this scene we trace also the influence of the 
famous tragedy of ACsehvlus, the PerscB, which in 
more than one passage of deep religious conviction 
pronounces moral judgment on the great event.* 
The same view is expressed and the same tone 
heard in the striking poem of Pindar’s eighth 
Pythian ode, where he exults over the triumph of 
‘Hesychia,’ the armed Peace of Hellas, who has 
cast insolence into the sea, even as Zeus quelled 
the monster l\yjdioeus. 

2. Pan- Hellenism. — ^The Hellenic confederate 
effort against Persia was t.hc nearest approach 
ever made by the Hellenic race to ran-Hellenic 
action ; and in a striking chapter of Herodotus, 
eulogizing the loyalty of the Athenians to the 
cause of Greece, emphasis is laid on the name of 
Zeus Hellenios.^ This is the highest political 
title of the High God ; and its history is interest- 
ing. Originally the narrow tribal name of the god 
of the Hellenes, a sniall Thessalian group under 
the leadership of the Aiakidai, it was transported 
to Aigina by a migration of the same tribe, whose 
ancestor Aiakos w'os the high priest of Zeus 
llellanios; already in the 6tn cent., when the 
denotation of Hellas was enlarged, the title may 
have taken on a wider meaning. But it was the 
danger of the Persian wars and the port played in 
them — we may believe — by the men ana the old 
heroes of Aigina that brought the cult into promi- 
nence, investing the oult-namc with a wider 
signifioance and a more potent appeal. Here, 
then, was Hellenic religion giving voice to on ideal 
that might be realized by the poet, the artist, and 
the thinker, but never by any statesman or State. 

Another cult belonging to the same range us this 
was that of Zeus ElentherioB, the god of Hellenic 
freedom. ’Having driven out the Persian, they 
raised an altar to Zeus the god of the free, a fair 
monument of freedom for Hellas.** These lines 
of Simonides commemorate the dedication of the 
Greeks after the victo^ at Platoea, when they hod 
purified the land and its shrine from the polluting 
presence of the Imrbaiian by means of sacred lire 
brought from Delphi. The significance of this lias 
been pointed out elsewhere by the present writer ; * 
the fight for liberty was prompted by more than a 
mere secular passion, by an idea inlierent in the 

1 Herod, viil. 77. 
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avic religion. The title 'EXevO^pios is known before 
the Persian wars only in the Zeus-wonihip of 
Laconia ; henceforth it was widely diffused, oom- 
memorating not only the deliverance of Greece 
from the barbarian, but, in Sicily for instance, 
emancipation from the domestic tyrant. 

In contrast with the deterioration of the old 
Komau religion cauBixl by the Haiinibalic wars, 
the successful struggle of Greece against harbarisni 
in the East and the West undoubtedly quickened 
for a time the fervour and devotion inspired 1^ 
the national cults. The sufferings of Hellas were 
easily repaired ; the gods in whom they bad trusted 
had not failed them, and much of the spoils won 
from the Uarbariaxi was gratef ally dedicated to the 
embellishment of the slirineh. The vacillating and 
time-serving policy of Delphi at the hour of the 
greatest peril was condoned or unnoted by the 
victors, and Apollo received an ample share of the 
fruits of victory. The champions of Hellenism in 
the West, Gelo and Hiero, (H>mmemorated their 
victories over the Carthaginian and Etruscan 
powers at Himora and Kyine 1^ thaiik-oll'orings 
sent to Ai>ollo at Delphi and Zens at Olympia. 
The bronze helmet found at Olympia and now in 
the British Museum, Inscribed with the simple 
dedication, * Hioron the son of Deinomenes and 
the Syracusans send Tuscan spoils to Zeus from 
Kyme,’ is an epoch-marking monument of Pan- 
IT el lenie history and religion. The gratitude of 
Hellas was paid in the first instance to the high 
god Zeus : to him was consecrated the ' feast of 
Freedom ’ at Platma, which was still commemorated 
with pathetic fervour even in the last days of 
Hellenic decay ; ^ to him, under the national title 
of Olympios, w'as dedicated the mighty temple at 
Akragosfrom the spoils won by Gelo at Himera. 
But the outflow of national thankfulness was 
directed to other divinities as well— notably and 
naturally to the war-goddess of the Athenians ; and 
the spoils of Persia at Athens and Platva were 
partly devoted to the erection of two striking 
statues of Athene. Nor were the lesser powders of 
the elements forgotten — the winds that assisted the 
Greek fleet at Artemision and the nymphs of the 
soil on wliicii the battle of Platma was fought ; 
the grateful Athenians instituted a cult of Boreas, 
their kinsman, in their restored city, and assisted 
in the worship of the Nymphs at Kithairon. 

The Arcadian goatherd-;^d» the rustic Pan, was 
admitted into Athens shortly before the battle of 
Marathon, and the story to which the Athenians 
gave curroncy of the help he rendered them at 
the great battle contribute something, no doubt, 
to the subsequent diffusion of his cult. A further 
religious consequence of these great events waa the 
stimulus given to hero-worship ; Gelo, the victor 
at Himera, and some of the Hellenes who fell at 
Thermopylae, Marathon, and Platesa, received heroic 
honours. This ' heroizing * of the recently defunct 
had its moral value as a strong stimulus to patriot- 
ism, when they had died in the service of their 
country ; and, though it was degraded in the 5th 
cent, to the exaltation of the useless athlete, yet 
it must be reckoned among the life-forces of later 
polytheism and as a momentous factor of higher 
religious history. 

h'inally, we may with probability ascribe to the 
triumph of Hellas and to the expanding glory and 
greatness of Athens a marked increase in the Hel- 
lenic popularity of the Eloosinian mysteries. Por 
this the Athenians might tliank Herodotus, and 
his thrilling narrative of the vision of a heavenly 
host seen moving from Eleusis towards Salamis for 
the salvation of Hellas; they might also thank 
their own far-sighted policy of encouraging the 
whole Hellenic world to take part in the worship 

1 PluL Va. AHtt. »: PUIS. u. 2. 6 
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at Elensu. aapirinfif thuii to make the Hall of the 
Mysteries, a rerent architectural work of the Pexi- 
clean administration, the centre of a Pan-Hellenic 
faith. > And their attempt in great measure sue* 
seeded. 

3 . Influence of religious art,— The study of the 
polytheism of this century is essentiallv also a 
study of the great religious art which oulminated 
under Pheidias, but which continued forceful and 
prolific till the a^e of Alexander. The general 
eflect of the iconic art upon Greek religion has 
liccn briefly indicated above ; and long before this 
century tl«e religious bins of the race was com- 
mitted to idolatry;* the people craved an image 
that they could love and cherish, though here and 
there they might retain the uncouth fetish, the 
blcMsk of woo<l or rudely-hewn stone, because of 
the immemorial magic wdiich it bad acquired 
through ages of shy, half-savage veneration. The 
achievement of PUoidias and his contemporaries 
was only the culmination of a process of ideal 
aiithropomonihism that began with Homer and 
w'os helped forward by the lyric poetry and music 
of the fsist- Homeric age, and by tlie art of the 
6 th century. Strictly estimated and studied in all 
its fullness, in the marvellous products of vase- 
painting, glyptic, and sculpture which even the 
shattered fabric of antiquity presents to us, the 
art of the 6 th and early 4th centuries must bo 
called the most perfect religious art ol the world. 
A more spiritual or more mystic religion could not 
have produced or could not have borne with such 
an art. But it was the best and most satisfying 
expression of the best that the religions spirit of 
Hellenism Oilmittcd ; for this polytheism had lieen 
built up by the teachers of the people — poets and 
artists obeying the race-instanct — not on vague con- 
ceptions of infinite godhead inefrahle for art and 
inexpressible in clear s])oech, but on vivid percep- 
tions of concrete divine personages, distinct in 
form, nttrihutie.H, and character, robust and very 
real. The Greek artLst, with his miracmloiis cun- 
ning of lian<], could deal with these types as he 
could not have dealt with *the Word' or with 
* the Buddha.* Nor was ho merely the exponent 
of the highest popular imagination, but, uncon- 
sciously perhaps and in obedience to a true art- 
tradition, at tunes a rofonuer and in any case a 
creator. For us his works have this value among 
others that, even more than the poetic liternturo, 
they reveal to us how the people at their best 
imagined their deities. But they also helped the 
people to imagine them better and more nobly, 
rerhaps the earliest art of Hellas that takes rank 
among the works of high religious inspiration is 
seen in the Attic vase-paintings produced near to 
600 B.C. that portray the thia^^os of Dionysos. The 
strong spirit of that religion which lifted the votary 
above the conventional, moral, human life, the wild 
joy of self-abandonment, the ecstasy of communion 
with God—all are here more startlingly expressed 
than even in the lyrics of the Bacchm of Euripides 
or in the single perfect Bacchic ode of Sophocles’ 
Aniigonc. It was not till the time of Skopos in 
the 4th cent, that Greek sculpture could so deal 
with this orgiastic theme. 'Hie glyfitic work of the 
5th cent, dealing with divine forms is mainly tran- 
quil, majestic, ethical, intelleittnal ; the pTiysical 
perfection of the divinities sculptured on the Par- 
thenon impresses us not so much with the sense of 
physical beauty anil strength as with the sense of 
a higher ami nobler vital power, so instinct is the 
beauty with that quality which the Greeks called 
a quality partly ethical, partly spiritual, 
bat palpable in material forms which hint at a 
tranqnil reserve of strength. Tlio expressive power 
of such an art can show benignity and mildness 
1 8*6 COS ill. 166 f. * 8m above, p. 40S. 


of mood without sentimentality, beauty without 
volnptuousness, intellectual thought without mor- 
bidness, majesty without self-display. 

The gentle and tranquillizing spirit of the Bleu- 
siniun mysteries speaks in the famous Elensinian 
relief showing the Mother and the Maid giving 
his mission to Triptolemos. The Pheidian Athene 
ParthenoB was a more deeply conceived ideal than 
the Athene of the poets, for it showed her as the 
Madonna of the Athenian people, with a softer 
touch of maternal gentleness in the face. The 
Zens Olyiiipins of Pheidios transcended the portrait 
of the lligli God os given by Homer or even by 
iEschylus; for the chryselepliaiitine statue im- 
pressed the later Greeks as the ideal of the benign 
and friendly deity, the divine patron of a Hellas 
united and at peace with itself — on image that 
appeared * to add something to the traditional re- 
ligion,*! embodying, as Diu Chrysostom says, a 
conception of the god so convincing and complete 
that, * having once seen it, one could not imagine 
him otherwise.** Nor had any of the ixiets pre- 
sented Hera in forms so winning and gracious as 
those in which the l>est art of this age embodied 
her, as the Argive goddess 'of good' works,* 'in 
whose face and person brightness appeared by the 
side of inajesty.'* The poetic presentation of 
Apollo is hlnrred and incomplete compared with 
such plastic types as the A[»ollo of the Parthenon 
frieze and the Pheidian statue in the Museo delle 
Tenne. The older poetic ideal of Aphrodite was 
shallow and trite compared with the Aphrodite of 
the Pheidian type, such as we see presented by 
the Lal>orde heoci in the Ijouvre ; here is something 
of the majesty of the ^eat cosmic goddess imagined 
by iEschylus in his UanaidtB^ but combined with 
an emotion of human love in the countenance, and 
a winning aiipeal that the verses of the great poet 
do not clearly convey. And we may surmise that 
the Oi>paWa Aphrodite of Pheidios had some influ- 
ence on the tlicory of Plato and bis distinction 
between the heavenly and the sensual love. The 
full imagination of the personality of Koro would 
coiiihine the radiance and the grace of the young 
cornfield with the awe and mystery of the lower 
world : the former is masterfully presented by a 
coin of Lam|>sakoR, which shows her rising from 
among the cornstalks with uplifted, yearning face 
and tne unknown artist of the great Kyracusaii 
medallion struck towards the close of the 5th cent, 
combines this aspect of her, in a tyne of surpassing 
loveliness, with a touch of melancholy that hints 
at the character of the goddess of Death.* 

And yet this triumpliant anthropomorphic art 
must have failed, and, judged by the fragments 
that survive, did fail, when it tried to reveal in 
clear outline and full light the half-shrouded forms 
of the nether world, the chthouinn goddesses and 
the Eumenides whose nature appealed to the sense of 
religious awe, to what the Greelcs called rd 
and did not brook to be wholly revealed. We may 
doubt, tliercforc, if even the Holy Ones, theSomnai, 
of Kalumis and Skopas were types so expressive of 
the real inoral-religions imagination which fash- 
ioned those figures of cult as were certain awe- 
struck verses of Sojihocles in the CEdiptui Coloneu$, 
Nevorthttless, this ideal Greek art, by expressing in 
palpable forms of benign beauty the haif-pal|>ahle 
personages of the lower world, did one service to 
religion ami the religious imagination : it banished 
the uncouth and tlie terrible, and hel}ied to purge 
and tranquillize the Greek mind by investing the 
chthonian powers with benevolence and grace. 
We discern here the influence of the Baoohui and 

1 QuiotiL /turC. Oral, xlL 10. 0. 
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Demeter mysteries working upon the artist, and 
through the artist upon the popular faith. That 
the average Greek of the olassic period was saved 
from tlie vampire terrors that J. C. Lawson has 
discovered in Modem Greece ^ was due equally to 
the religion and to the art that he saw around him. 

Apart from this special fact, a phenomenon so 
momentous in tiie spiritual world as the flowering 
of this religious art in the 5th cent, claims promi* 
nent notice even in the sli|;htest sketch of the 
whole histoiy of Greek religion ; for it must have 
worked an effect, which no student of insight would 
be tempted to belittle, upon the religious mood and 
thought of the people. Greek records sufficiently 
attest its relimous working ; even the alien Roman, 
^^Bmilius Faulus, when he approached the Pheidian 
masterpiece of Zeus Olympics, felt the thrill of the 
*real presence.'* When Aristophanes fervently 
calls on Athene as * the Maiden who holdeth our 
city in her hand and alone hath visible power and 
might, and is called the Warder of the Gate,’* he 
is tliinking of the bronse statue carved by I'heidias 
and set to guard the entrance to the Akropolia 

It is impossible, then, that this beautiml idol- 
atry, against which the philosophers might occa- 
sionally protest/ could have weakened the popular 
faith in the native deities. Introduced suddenly 
into Rome, it helped to destrojr the old Roman 
animistic religion. Rut the rehmous instinct and 
history of Greece were wholly diflerent from those 
of Rome. Greek polytheism would probably have 
perished or been absorbed by alien systems of cult 
far sooner than it was, if Greek art had not fortified 
and ennobled it, rooting it deeply in the msthetic- 
religiouB emotions and perceptions of thepeople. 

4. Influence of literature; Pindar, /bschylus, 
Sophocles.— More familiar, and apparently more 
answerable, is the question concerning the influ- 
ence of the poetic masterpieces of this period, the 
works of Pindar and the Attic drama, on the 
general history of Greek religion. The subject 
18 obviously too complex for the scope of this 
article, and has been handled by many scholars 
in large treatises. There is room here only for 
the most goneral statement of facts, tendencies, 
and eirects. As exponents of the highest con- 
temporary religious tnought, the names of Pindar, 
AWdiylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are those of 
prime authority. It is easy and interosting to 
collect religious citations from their works, and 
to compare these one with another, and with the 
current polytheism. It is far more difficult to 
decide, generally and in regard to any special 
point, how far any one of them could have influ- 
enced or modified the popular religion. Nor are 
all these four on the same footing in respect of 
opportunity. For Pindar writos for dynasts and 
aristocrats, and, lieinga hireling, might be thought 
fettered in the free expression of his sentiments ; 
and in any case his public was more limited tlian 
that whicii the three dramatists addressed. Their 


that marked the typical character of the greateet 
age of Hellas. And all tliree genially and without 
qucruloos protest, though with some freedom of 
critioiam, accept the existing religious order, de- 
siring to ennoble it, not to destroy it. Pindar 
himself was the establisher of certain new cults, 
and the first groat literary preacher in Greece of 
Orphic eschatology, and, we may say, the first 
mat poet in Europe who raised the theme of 
Paradise to the level of the highest poetry. Such 
a marvel of song on the mysteries of life and 
death as the second Olympian ode was a new 
voice in Hellas ; how tar it echoed, and with 
what influence on the faith of the people, is im- 
possible to measure with accuracy. For the pro- 
gress of this new eschatology, which is a weiraty 
subject for the history of later Hellenism, we have 
some important negative evidence in the fact that 
neither i&cliylus nor Sophocles ahows any know- 
ledge of Orpnism or interest in it, or any pre- 
occupying concern with the state of the soul niter 
death ; nor in their occasional utterances concern- 
ing posthumous judgment do they go beyond the 
popular traditional view ; though the thoughtful 
refinement of Sophocles suggested to him that 
there might be forgiveness of sins and reconcilia- 
tion after death. ^ Nor do we find anywhere in 
the works of the two dramatuitB any hmt of that 
pregnant Orphic doctrine to which Pindar gives 
voice, that humanity is of Divine origin— fr drCpwv 
ip yipoft — a doctrine which passed into the 

higher thought of later Greece. 

Leaving aside this special question, we find a 
certain general resemblance in the religious view 
of these earlier poets of the 6th century. All 
three preach the supremacy of Zens, his omni- 
potence and perfect justice, while Sophocles lays 
stress on his mercy. The efiect of this poetic 
message was probamy great, and certainly timely ; 
for the growing power and frequency of nero-cult, 
which Pindar himself and the dramatists indirectly 
encouraged, was a danger to the higher religion ; 
and the backward and Tesa cultured Hellenes were 
doubtless liable to the propensity of the savage 
mind to prefer the woiwip of the local daiman 
to that 01 the high god. Against such degeneracy 
tlie works of the greatest 5th cent, poets, like the 
masterpiece of the greatest 5th cent, sculptor, 
served at least as an enduriug protest in Hmlaa. 
It would be of interest to consider how far the 
sculptor, in regard to the general conception of 
his mighty theme and in tlie clioioe of mythic 
by work wheroby he mode it articulate, drew certain 
Buggestions from the poetry of ASschylua 

TTicse poets also deal with the question of Fata 
and Destiny. The personal Moipa was an old, 
though insignificant, figure of the popular religion 
and mytholo^ ; Homer ia aware of her and has 
to reckon with her. She might become more for- 
midable under the philosophio eonceptloii of t6 
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message, therefore, was likely to reach further 
and to pene.trate the Greek mind more deeply than 
anything that Pindar had to say; and that this 
was actually the case can be proved. NeverUie- 
lesB, Pindar must be reckoned with as an original 
thinker who spoke words of power; in spite of 
his profession, his mind remained imperial and 
free; and in his attitude to the public religion 
he is to be grouped with ./Eschylus and SophocTles ; 
and all three stand together and apart from Euri- 
pides. All three show the virility, the mental tran- 
quillity combined with imagination and audacity, 

1 Modm Qrmk Fotklop§ mnd AfuimU OtmU Heligum^ Osm- 
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llerakleitoB ; and we know that later philosophy 
and cultivated thought were much perplexed over 
the problem of the reconciliation of Fate with the 
idea of a free diviue Providence. These poets, 
taking their cue from Homer, * follow a short cut,’ 
interpreting Moira as the voice or agent or * emana- 
tion of the power ’ of Zeus.* The pupil of Pheidias, 
Theokosmos of Megara, was working out the some 
idea when he carved the Fates with the Hours as 
subordinate adjuncts to the great form of Zeus.* 

1 Antig, 62L 

STbs J*romttheu$ VifUthUi of Achylus exprstses Indeed s 
view of Zeus that conflicts with tbs higher religioue thought 
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We may say, tben« that both the poetry and the 
art of this period worke<l for the defiveranco of tlie 
polytheism from the burden of fatalism,^ which 
tends to lower the value of all theistic religion. 

Again, each of these poets, while accepting and 
in certain points purifying the traditional poly- 
theism, was capable of religious thought that 
worked on other lines than anthropomorphism. 
The high god Zens is generally for them a definite 
personal lleing ; hut onoe at least iEschylus tran- 
scends tliis npprehension of him, and dennes Zeus 
pantheist irall.v as a supreme, cosmic force ; a frag- 
ment of his Jleliades i^alcs of him thus : * Zeus 
is air, earth, heaven ; Zeus is the whole of things, 
and wliatsuever is higher still than these.’ More- 
over, the other divine forces that shape our lives 
are presented by him and his fellow-poets not 
always os Oeol but as moral powers that are only 
half-personal, not as concrete indivhlual deities 
hut OH emanations of these. We may call them 
* personitications of moral ideas,* and some are no 
more than what this phrase implies, such as those, 
for instance, with which Euripides (lapricioiisly 
plays. Eat some may rather be described as the 
suul-twwers of the Higli (jo<i, like in some ways to 
the rersian Fratwhi; such are Pindar’s ^Jrreifta 
Aibt Seplov the AUv of .^scliyliis, 'Justice 

the maiden daughter of Crod,*° who 'shines in 
the poor man’s smoke-dimmed cabin,** and, in the 
verse of Sophocles/ Mercy w'ho * shares the throne 
of God to deal with all tile deeds of men.* While 
Pindar’s genius inclines to the brighter of these 
emanations, iEschylus broods rather over the 
gloomy forces of the sliadowy world, which ho 
might at times be constrained* to present in |>al- 
lable concrete form for stage purposes, atul yet 
lis own deeper thought could grasp as half-outlined 
spiritual powers, not the less real because itnital- 
pable. The ordinary Hellene in his religious 
iH*rceptions laid I .00 much stress on person^ in- 
dividuality, as if this were the only criterion of 
ideal reality : from his point of view, if Eros was 
to lie a real force of the spiritual world, then Eros 
iiiiist be imagined as a beautiful youth. But 
Kypria or Aphrodite in a striking Sophoclcan 
fragment is no longer presented as a personal 
goddess but as a dillused pantheistii; force.* And 
the Attic drama may have enlarged the mental 
outlook of the succeeding generations in this 
matter; for the author of tho speech against 
Aristogeiton in the 4th cent, must have been 
sure that his audience would understand him 
when he said : * All mankind have altars de<ii- 
cated to Justice, Law-abidingness, Pity, the fair- 
est and holiest, (being those) in the ve^ soul and 
the nature of each individuiil.** This is just how 
Euripides might speak. 

The great 5th cent, poets were all moralists, 
each in his own way. The history of Greek ethics 
concerns us only at the several* points where it 
touches religion ; and to this lii.story, both gener- 
ally and on its religious side, the works of Pindar 
and the three dramatists make important con- 
tributions. Of special interest is their attitude to 
Greek mythology, wiiirh, in spit^i of its general 
brightness and iMjnuty, Bcriously needed in parts 
the puritanical rcroriner, if it was to be liarinonized 
with the higher religions thought. But none of 
these iHiots, not even the grave .Esi'hylus, was 
willing to undertake such a rfllc. Pindar of all 
the three comes nearest, to preaching, for hitt metier 
allowed him more personal freedom of (!omment. 
We^ find him anticipating Plato in his protest-s 
against some grotesque and repulsive stories such 
as the caniiilialism of the gods in the myth of 
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Pelops, or blasphemous stories such as the theo- 
niacliicK and the comluits of heroes against divini- 
ties : ' Lot all war and strife stand far apart from 
the immortals * ^ is a good sententious maxim for 
the expurgation of Greek mythology and tor the 
enrich iiient of Greek ethico-nuigious thought. But 
neither Pindar nor the two older dramatists pro- 
test against the more licentious myths, and they 
accept at need various legends about the amours of 
the gods. In fact, the axiom that sexual purity 
was an essential attributie of all divinity was not 
yet accepted by the higher Uiought of Greece. 

Pindar’s freedom and sense of irresponsibility 
ill regard to myths has a ctertain value, in that it 
shows that the futilities and improprieties of myth- 
ology — the ‘unliappy stories of bards’ — were not 
necessarily a burden on the stronger religious 
minds of Hellas, and that they could be gently 
excised from the polytheism without endangering 
the popular worship and faith, which in the main 
were independent of them. 

As for the two dramatists, Pindar’s contem- 
poraries, mythology was ihoir public business : 
and they accepted it genially because they were 
not in the first place moral teachers but drama- 
tists; it did not, therefore, occur to them to 
protest or violently to reform. But they might 
select, discard, and re-shape ; they could tfike the 
p*eat legends of the past — legends of Thebes, the 
story of the Niobids, of Prometheus, the death of 
Ajax — ^all of them irreconcilable in parts with 
higher morality and religion, and invest them 
with as much morality as tlie tradition ludmitted. 
I'hi.s they did with force and suhllety. And 
geiiernllj' the mural spirit and imagination of 
iEschylus and Sophocles must be counted among 
the spiritual facts of this period with which the 
history of Greek elliit^s and religion must deal. 
Doubtless tho older and robuster poet was the 
stronger moral and religious forcte : his protests 
against the superstitious doctrine of Neniosis, his 

I profound utterances concerning moral rosponsi- 
>ility and tho moral continuity that links our 
lives and actions, his discovery that snfieriiig 
brings wisdom — these are landmarks in tho ethical 
story of Greece; while with Sophocles the con- 
viction is no less demi of the eternity and divinity 
of the moral law. They were the last spokesmen 
of a civic-iniperial system with a civic religion and 
morality tliat had not yet passed its zenith. Gf., 
further, artt. AESCHYLUS, SoPHUCLiss. 

Euripides. — The part played by Euripides in 
this spiritual history of Hellas was wholly diflbrent.. 
Younger contemjKirnry of Sophocles as ne was, he 
seems to belong to a different age. In his work 
and thought is reilectod far more vividly than in 
the older poets of the same century the new mental 
life which was fostered by the philosophers and the 
sophists. The infiuenoe of the physical speculations 
of the 6th cent, and of those of Demokritos and 
Anaxagoras of the 5th, which at some points 
advanced further in materialism, had had time to 
penetrate the more gifted minds and to compel the 
public to a certain attention. The paid * sophist,’ 
the pioneer of modern education and the first 
champion of the critical spirit, was travelling 
around. And after 470 B.C. tiie imperial greatness 
of Athens had begun to attract the greatest teachers 
and thinkers of the age. It was of great moment 
for Euripides that such men as Anaxagoras and 
Protagoras were active in Athens for many years, 
and that he had enjoyed familiar intercourse with 
them, as he also eiipi^yed with Socrates. It is clear 
that the poet imbibed deeply their teiudiing and 
their spirit ; he was also learned in Orphism, anti- 
qnarianism, and remote folklore. Being by nature 
a great i»oet, he had also something of the weak- 
1 01 lx, 80. 
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DOM of the ‘polymath’ or the ‘mtellectual* ; he 
bad not the Bteaainewi of brain or strong conviction 
enoujj^h to evolve a systematic philosophy or clear 
religions faith ; his was, in fact, the stimulating, 
eager, critical spirit, not the constructive. His 
nientcJ sympathies and interests shift and range 
from |K>1e to pole. He is a secularist in his view 
of a physical universe, and he foreshadows a secular 
treatment of ethics based on ideas of fdtnt and 
heredity — though a chorus of his maidens may 
praise chastity as ‘the fairest gift of the gods.’ 
it was, therefore, possible, though most unjust, 
that Aristophanes suould call him an atheist. On 
the other hand, he is capable of profound religious 
sentiment and exalted religious utterance, and 
strikes out flashes of light that might kindle and 
illuminate a higher religion. Therefore it was 
possible for Clement of Alexandria to find in some 
of his words a foreshadowing of Christ.^ He 
remains for us an enigma, and prolmhly no final 
judgment will ever be pnmouiiceil upon him, in 
which we shall all agree. But the student of Greek 
religion must confront these two questions alwnit 
him : {a) What wne his real sentiment concerning 
the popular religion? (/d What were his con- 
IributloiiH to religious thought, and what was likely 
to be his influence on the religious temperament 
ol his audience and readers? To make up one’s 
mind on these questions demands a long and 
critical study, also a tactful sense of the distinction 
between Euripides the playwright and Euripides 
the thinker. It is the confusion of this distinction 
that leads, for instance, to the strangely erroneous 
I'iews held concerning the religious significance of 
his BarcJim. A syiiipatliotic reading of many of 
the plays must convey the ininression that certain 
cult-figures and legends of Uie polytlieisui filled 
the poet with scorn and loathing ; and at. times he 
seems to compose as if he had a personal hatred of 
Ajiollo and Aphrodite in particular, for instance in 
the ion and Jlijtpolytns. When he can interpret 
Aphrodite as a cosmic ff»rce, he can dilate on this 
as iMjaut.i fully and ardently os Lucretius ; if he 
could have believed that Aiiollu was merely the 
sun. as he tells us ‘the wise^ were >vell aware, he 
might have f<irgi ven him. But i t is the real personal 
Aplirodile of Homer and Helen, the personal 
A[iu]lo, the fatlier of Ton, the seducer of Kreusa 
hut the beloved ancestor of the Athenians, th^t 
rankle in his mind. When he handles the story 
of the madness of Herakles and brings Madness 
on the stage, he uses her first as bis mouthpiece to 
convey to the Athenians wliiit bethought of Hera ;* 
just as he puts into the mouth of Amphitryon his 
own iiioivlant criticism of the action of Zeus.* Yet 
with other parts of the polytheism he seems at 
times in the most glowing sympathy: in the 
Hippolijtus^ for instance, wTiere he expresses for 
the first time in literature the religious rapture of 
purity; in the Bacefut^ where he discovers the 
necessary phrase for the expression of the Bacc^hio 
communion, for the ecstasy of the Mienad revel on 
the mountain, in verses that tingle with the nature- 
magic that w*as at the root of this wild cult. Yet 
no one should be deceived into thinking that he is 
reaching the cause of Dionysiac worship ; for the 
Bcuichaa closes with that ciepressing anticlimax, 
where Dionysos plays the sorriest part, and Euri- 
pides’ own sour dislike of the personal traditional 
god gives an unpleasant flavour to the lost scene. 
It is this bitteniess of protestantisni and criticism 
in this poet that strikes a new note in Greece ; and 
Euripiims may be regarded as the first in European 
history to be posses^ with the theologic teiiqjer. 
It cannot be said that he preached a new religion : 
he was no votary even ot Orphism ; for, though, 
as the BctcchtK and the fragment of his Cretans 
1 Strom, p. 688. * if wm. Fur, U. 847-868. • /6. 888^7. 


attest, he felt something of its spell, he was not of 
that cast of mind whicn could he deceived by its 
Pharisaic ritual and law^s of diet, and he cortainly 
cherished no mystic liolief concerning the life after 
death. Nor can he be truly described as a zealous 
reformer of the people’s faith and practice : for the 
reformer most nave some belief in that which he 
wishes to reform, and that Euripides firmly believed 
in any part of the polytlieism is hard to maintain ; 
his final attitude is generally a doubt. Neverthe- 
less, his protests might have been of value to the 
more cultured citizen who still clave to his civic 
worship. They are directed mainly and most 
forcibly against the stories of divine vindictiveness 
and divine liocntiousncss. He is evidently touched 
with the new idea that vengeance is alien to the 
perfect nature of (^od : this w'as still more insistently 
proclaimed by the Pythagoreans, by Plato, anil 
later philosophers.^ On the second count his 
protest is suggested by the notion that was dawn- 
ing in him that purity in every sense was essential 
to the divine nature; he is then the herald in 
literature of a thought which Orphism may have 
prompted, and which was to play a leading part in 
later religion and religious speculation, bnt which 
was unfamiliar to his contemporaries either in 
Hellas or anywhere in the Mediberranean except 
in Israol. His leading principle of criticism in all 
these matters is exjsrossed in the Iphigeneia in 
Tauris, namely, that the evil in religious prsctice 
and legend arises from men imputing their own 
evil nature to God.* We owe much to the man 
who first uttered this warning sgainst a debasing 
anthropomorphism . 

The immoral elements in Greek mythology, 
which have been constantly reprobated by ancient 
and modern writers, have often blinded them to 
the fact that Greek religion in its fonns of worsh^ 
and sacred fornmlie was mainly pure and refined. 
The stories aliout the gods, often of the type nat- 
ural to savage folklore, did not constitute ancient 
religion ; and they were the less able to cJioke the 
growth of a higher ethical-religious spirit In that 
they were not enshrined in saerra Ixioks that could 
speak with authority to the people. Yet we have 
not infrequent proofs in Greek literature, notably 
in Plato’s Euthyphron^ that they miglit exercise 
at times an immoral influence on men’s conduct. 
Meantime the educational movement in the 6th 
and 5th centuries had awakened men’s minds to 
the importance of the moral auestion in literature. 
And tiie protests of Euripioes are developed by 
Plato in his scheme of education in the Republic ; 
and the same moral point of view prompts him to 
his puritanical legislation against poets^ Such 
moral movements in the polytheistic societies of 
Greece are interesting to mark, though their efi'ect 
is often diiiiciilt to estimate. The new puritanical 
spirit had probably a wholesome influonce on the 
more cultured minds ; it had little influence on the 
mass of the people, nor does the later poetry of the 
Hellenistic period show much trace of it. 

As regards the actual forms of Greek ritual and 
worship, Euripides has nothing revolutionary to 
say. He appears to have a strong dislike for 
prophets, and in this he was in some accord with 
.Eschylus, Sophocles, and the Athenian people. 
ITe shows great distrust for Delphi; and it.s in- 
fluence was doubtless impaired at Athens during 
the Peloponnesian war. He protests against hum an 
socrifK^e, as a barbaric and non-ITellenic institu- 
tion ;* and on one occasion the speaker argues that 
the gods need nothing from mortals at all:* the 
thought was suggested merely by dramatic exi- 
gencies ; and Euripides nowliere attempts a crusade 

1 Bee Fwmsll, Higher AepeeU, p. 114. 

•l.SOl. « /pA. Tteur. SSI. 

4 CHeni. Slrpin. p. 6S1 P. 
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agaiiiBt the value of Hacrifice in iraneral. He has 
only one important thing to say i^ut it, namely, 
that the Hmall sacritico of the pioua often outweighs 
the he<)at<inib.‘ This thought implies a more 
Bpiriiiial view of the divine nature, and is not in- 
frequently expressed in the later literature ; aceord- 
ing to Theopnrastos and Thoopouipos, this higher 
view of socrilice was even encouraged by the Delphic 
oracle.* 

There is much, indeed, in the sententious poetry 
of Euripides that might have elevated and cleared 
the religious thoughts of his age ; but it i«: doubt- 
ful if his ultimate conception of ^dhead, as it 
tends towards pantheism, could have been reconciled 
with the anthropomorphic polytheism of the |ieople, 
or if those most conversant with his tone and 
inspired by his spirit could have remained long in 
sympathy with orthodoxy. And there is an instinct 
in Euriiiides which enhances his value for the 
modem man, but which in the long run was to be 
subversive of the old civic religion, namely, the 
humanitarian or cosmopolitan instinct— that which 
allowed him to sympathize with Troians, women, 
children, and slaves, which inspired him with the 
beautiful thought that *the whole earth is the 

g ood man’s fatherland,** which pronijited him to 
espise the life of civio duty ana activity, and to 
recommend, as Aristotle does, the sccliidfsd and 
contemplative life. The further develojinient of 
this cosmo|K»lltau spirit and its oilect on the old 
civic religion will be noted below. 

Ithasl^cn necessary todwell so long on Euripides, 
not only for the reasons mentioned above, but also 
because, owing to the vogue that he w'on in his 
lifetime and that was greatly to increase after his 
death, he more than any other of the great men of 
letters must be regarded as the popularizer of the 
new enJighteniiient. Cf., further, art. EulUnoES. 

6. Influence of the new enlif^htenment on the 
popular religion. — Whether Euripides individually 
exercised any immediate religious influence uinm 
the ]jK)pu]ar mind, either for ^ood or for harm, 
is not easy to decide with precision ; for there were 
other exponents than lie ot the same freer and more 
advanced thought which began to express itself 
early in the 6th century. As a result, we are able 
to discern the religious tlew of human life and 
conduct becoming what we should term more 
spiritual, more inward. The moral judgment be- 
ins to look to the soul or the inner priiici})le ; the 
octrinc begins to be proclaimed that God as a 
spiritual power can read the heart of man, and 
judges him by that; that sin lies not in the 
external act alone ; that external ritualistic purity 
is of less avail than purity of soul. Such thoughts 
as these, whir.h could serve as the foundation- 
stoTiiis of a new’ religion, and which helped to shape 
the later religious history of Europe, were mainly 
a heritage from the s|iecn]ation of the 6th cent., 
and were in the air of the 6th. We cannot think 
that they were confined to the philosophic circles 
until Euripides gave them publicity; for the 
notable ormde qmitod and coinmcntu<l on by Hero- 
dotus had proclaiiuod to the jHiople the novel view 
that a sinful purpose* was the same in the sight of 
God as a sinhii act;* Epiehariiios had preached 
the higher idcivl of purity ; ‘ If thou art pure in 
mind, thou art pure in thy whole body.** Tt was 
perhaps in the latter part of the 6th cent, that 
some rhetorician of the school of Gorgios inter- 
polated the pr<»em of Hesiod’s W&rht and Daya^ 
which reveals an exalted view of the High God.* 

> See StobmuB, toL iv. (Meinoke) p. £04. 

SSeeC'C;.9iv. 210. 

S StohieuB, Fior,, vol. ii. (Mcliicke}p. 71. 

4 vl. 80. ^ C'lrm. Alex, fitmtn. p. R44, 

« See Ziegler, in A RW, 1911, pp. \Xf^ aiithviiticity is well 

defended bj' P. Mason, Ml^Hiode, la (.'onipo^ition den '*Travaux 
•t del Joan." * in JUvue da EluiUa aruunna, xiv. (1012). 


We may believe, then, that this higher religions 
ethic haa a certain elevating influetioe on the 
popular imagination. The question of immediate 
interest is whether we can trace any effeots of this 
in actual worship. Did the new enlightenment, 
for instance, lead to the abolition or reform of omel 
or itniiure forms of ritual ? 

7. Human sacrifice. — This question involves the 
consideration of the practice of human sacrifice, 
which had certainly bron prevalent in pre-hiatoric 
and early historic Greece, aa in other Mediterranean 
communities. We have evidence that in the 6th 
and 4tb centuries the practice was of rare occur- 
rence in the Greek societies, and was repugnant to 
the religious morality of all but the most back- 
ward.^ The Platonic dialogue of the Minaa con- 
trasts the Greeks with the barbarians in this matter, 
vet implies that the Arcadians in the cult of Zeus 
Lykaios and the men of Halos in that of Zeus 
Lapliystios* continued the cruel offerings which 
flisgraced their Hellenism. Euripides attests that 
the human sacrifice once customary in the rites 
of Artemis near Brauron had been, before his day, 
transformed to a mere fiction.* The Locrian sacri- 
fice of the maidens to appease the wrath of Athene 
llias fell into desuetude in the 4lh cent. B.C.,* and 
at some time earlier than this the Athenians must 
have ceased to immolate the 4mp/iaKol in their 
Tfiargelia.* The Khodians eased their consciences, 
and at the same time miiintained their immemorial 
rite, by choosing as a human victim to Kronos* 
a malefactor who had been condemned to death. 
Accoitling to Porphyry, the practice survived here 
and there under the lioman Empire until the time 
of Hadrian.'^ 

But the better sentiment of Greece had proliably 
liegun to w’ork as early as the time of Homer ;* for 
certain legends coiuerniiig the abolition of this 
ritual and the substitution of the animal for the 
human life point back to the pre-historic period ; 
and the merciful reform in the ritual was ascribed 
to the High God himself in a Laconian legend 
which closely rescmble.s the story of the sacrifice of 
Isaac.* The nnmaniturian spirit, then, had asserted 
itself before the Bth cent. ; but doubtless the higher 
teaching and thinking of this and the succeeding 
age quickened its influence. 

8. Phallic ritual. — As regards that element in 
Greek ritual wiiicli by modern taste is pronounced 
impure, there is little trace of any attempt at 
reform in any period of the polytheism. The 
eleiiiciit was indeed but slight. The forms of 
worsliip >vere, on the w'hole, decorous, often stately 
and beautiful ; ancient legend reveals the anxious 
cai'c of the early Hellenes to preserve their temples 
from any sexuiu defilement ; where a Updi ydfios, or 
' holy niarriage,* was enacted in any of the shrines, 
there is no need to suspect any licentiousness.^* No 
such feature is discernible in the Eleusinian or 
other Hellenic mysteries, although the Christian 
Fathers are eager in their insinuations. The 
Hellenic cults of the Oriental Aphrodite were 
generally innocent of that ritual of temple-prosti- 
tution which w’as found in certain Anatolian cults, 
and w'liich scandalized the Greek as much as the 
Cliristian writers ; the few impure titles attaching 

1 The reeling about the BBorifice of Iphlgenels manifested in 
the Affayiunruum of .£m;hyluB and the story about the Ikeotian 
nneruls, and the saoritlce of a maiden before the Imttle of 
Leuktra (Plutarch, ViL Feiop, 21 f.), are euiAcJent proof ; of. 
Eur. iph. Taur. Sttl. 

3 Of. Herod, vii. 107, who ehows that the human lacrifloe was 
rare and rnnditional. 

> Jph. Taur. )4rj8. 

* Scliol. Tsuu. Lf/kophr, U41 ; see CQS I. 883. 

» Nee CVS iv. 270-27. « Porphyry, de A batin, iL 64. 

7 ib, ii, 56. S See above, p. 401^. 

• Pint. Parailelat SB ; eee C(iS \. 95. 

10 l•‘^mell, Gr, and Bab. p. 267. 

H The exceptions are the cults of Aphrodite si Oorlnth and 
amonx the Lokrl Eplzophyrli ; see CQa U. QSBf. 
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to tliis coddeHB may well have arisen in the later 
period of tlie decadent |K>iytheiHin.i In the early 
a^^» it is clear, the wholesome and temperate 
induenoe of the Hellenic spirit had w'orkeu upon 
the forms of the polythoism. Nevertheless, in the 
ritual of a few divinities — Demoter, Hermes, 
Dionysos, and even Artemis herself ’'—sexual om> 
bieriis were occasionally in voj^fuc, and dances of a 
more or less licentious character are mentioned, 
though these are very rare ; while in the I'hesmu- 
phoria and other services of Demeter, whut was 
called ai<rxpoXo>ta, indecent and sourrilous liaclinage, 
was indulged in by the women among themselves, 
or more rarely witli the men also. Wo note that 
such ritual is practically coniined to vegetati<in- 
cults, and in some it is merely vegetation -magic, 
hardly attiudiing to the divinity, or altccting his 
or her moral asiMsct. The phallic emblem and the 
procession called the 0aXXa7ci^ia or ^aXXo^opla wore 
siHicially associated wdth Dionysos and Uormes ; 
and Plntarch, a man of more than average culture 
and refinement, and strikingly susceptible to the 
spiritual influences of the more mystic religions, 
descrilies it as a liariiiless adjunct of the ancestral 
and cheerful Dionysiac ritual of the Bceotian 
peasant.’' Now, it is wiirth noting that against 
this element in Greek ritual there is scarcely a 
word of protest in all the ethical and philosophic 
literature of Greoee. The exception is only a frag- 
mentary uitenince of Uerakleitos, in w'hich he rails 
against the phallic procession of Dionysos ; but the 
exacii sense of his words is not quite clear.* The 
higher moral thought of Greece on this matter is 
proliahly more nearly represented in the utieraTico 
of Aristotle in the rolitwa,^ where he lays down 
austesre rules for the training of the young : 

‘ No hiipcru onililuin or miiitiiiir or »ny r«|>re«pntation of 
iin|irn|»ri<*t,v Iti tiO be allowed by the arisbonH, exoept in the ctiliis 
of th<we divinitieH to whom the law atltudieM the ritnal of at^ur- 
rility froitfair/inv] ; in their «Ukee the law allowe those of more 
a4lvaiiced SKt' to perfornt the divine service in behalf of them* 
selves, their rhildren, and their wives.* 


Even in the last three centuries l>ehire Christ, W'hen 
greater stress was (smtiiniallv being laid u}sm 
purity in cult, no ^)rotc.st is heard against tliesc 
old-world forms, which have maintained themselves 
in many parts of Europe down to the present day, 
in Bpitc ot the denunciations of Christianity. The 
.seeming ]>iiradox is exphiineil when we reflect that 
the idea of purity changes its content in the 
tliflcrent generations ; and, secondly, that the Hel- 
lenic, like all the other Mediterranean religions 
except the Hebraic, regarded the |ihysical pro- 
c.reativc fiower as belonging to the divine character 
and as part of his cosmic creative force ; therefore 
an eniliiem that was Hoeiilarly impure might be 
made holy by cult and consecration. 

9. Survive of other primitive ritual. — ^There is 
much liesides in old Greek ritual that appears to 
us harmless, but uncouth and irrational ; strange 
and naive things wore done that primitive ideas of 
magic and animism inspired ; and one may be sur- 
prised to find that the higher culture of the 5th and 
succeeding centuries is not known to have sup- 
pressed a single one of these. Still in the time of 
Theophrastos, and indefinitely later, the Athenians 
were capable of the quaint old-world ritual of the 
Bouphonia^ that strange medley of ritual, magic, 
and dramatic make-beliove : * in the time of Demos- 
thenes^ they were capable of bringing up to 
judgment in the law-courts an axe or any other 
inanimate thing that had caused the death of a 
man or of the sacred ox, and solemnly condemning 
it to be thrown into the sea. The driving out of 

1 CGS U. 607. 

- In the cult of KopOoee in ISlie, mid to be of 

Lydian origin {CQS IL 446). 

• P. 627 u. * Bvwater, frag, cxxvii. 4 vli. 17, p. XZSOXi. 

4 COS i. 66. 8S>02 ; art. Animalb, vol. i. p. 60B. 
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sin or famine, incarnate In a human being, was a 
ceremony in vogue at Massilia,^ apd probably' also 
at Athens long after the beginning of our era. Nor 
did the higher anthropomorphism, powerful m its 
working was, entirely obliterate the worship or 
half-worship of aniiiials in the later centunes.^ 
Even Zeus might still lie conceived by the men of 
the 4th cent, os occasionally incarnate in the snake ; 
we have noticed above a ritual law regulating the 
cult of Asklepios at Athens, composed imortly after 
400 B.C., in w'hiuh a sacrifice w*aH ordered to certain 
sacred dogs ; the pious votary would comply, how- 
ever the act might awaken the laughter of a comic 
poet. Herakleitos protested against the absurdity 
of praying to idols ; but no voice of the new en- 
lightenment is board against these far more irra- 
tional and backward ceremonies. The average 
public thought of the 5th cent, did not repudiate 
the use of magic ; in fact, it is not till this century 
that its efficacy is known to have been recognized 
by legislation.^ And Plato, speaking about it in 
Ilia Laws* a work of his detdining years and intel- 
lect, ia not sure whether ho believes or disbelievea 
ill its pourer. There is nothing more conservative 
than ritnal ; and Greece producicd no ardent Pro- 
testant refonuer. Therefore the average educated 
Athenian even of the 4tli cent, would doubtless 
agree with the orator Lysias that * it is prudent to 
maintain the same saonfices as had lieen ordained 
by our ancestors who made our city great, if for no 
oilier reason than for the sake of the city’s luck.’* 

10. Strength of the traditional religion in the 
5th century. — The (question natural ly occurs — Were 
the mass of the citizens touched at all in tlieir 
inward theory of things by the spirit of modern- 
ism which breathed from Ionia and inspired the 
sophists? The culture which was the stock-in- 
trade of the latter was oti'ered only to those who 
could |>ay ; and upon these the poorer Atheiiimi 
looked askance. He heard of it at first with a dis- 
like that might liecomo dangerous. Fanaticism, 
as we are familiar with it in the pages of European 
and some Semitic history, was happily alien to 
the Greek temperament. But the oaniBlmient of 
Anaxagoras and Protagoras and the execution of 
Socrates, by the city that was to Iwcomo the 
school -mistress of Greece, might seem to savour 
.somewhat of this tem|a^r of mind. These acts 
were not inspired solely by religions feolings ; but 
they are clear tmiofs that the iKilytheisni wim by 
no means moriiMind and could be dangerous in its 
own defeiii^. Nothing is more erroneous than the 
view, sometimes cxjiressed, that the jiopular devo- 
tion to the old religion was aliating and its divine 
personalities and fonns were losing life and value 
towards the close of the 5tli century. In their 
dark days the Athenians remained truer to their old 
faith than did Home in her time of terror. We do 
n«>t find Athens turning desperately for aid to 
alien Oriental cults. Wo bear, indeed, of the be- 
ginnings of Adoiiis-cnlt in the latter part of the 
Peloponnesian war — the first ripple of a wave of 
Orientalism that was to surge westward later. 
But this feniuiine excess was unauthorized, and 
A ristophanes hates it and mocks at it. The shallow 
view mentioned alxivc would be sufficiently refuted 
by his comedy of the Clouds, in whicli be, the 
greatest genius of his time, poses as the champion 
of the reaction against modernism. It is refuted 
also by other incidents in Athenian history that 
fall wTthin the last decades of this century ; the 
rage of the people at the mutilation of the Hcriuai, 

1 8erv. ad Venr. jlSn. ill. 67. 

8 See Farnell, Or. and Sab. pp. 70-110. 

4 Bee 6th cent, insoription of Teo« containinigr a law threaten* 
ln|{ with penaltiw those who ueecl niaxic against the State 01 
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at the Bnpponed insult to the Kleiisinian Mysteries, 
at the nejvlect of the dead after the battle of 
Arnnousat, maj be evicltmcc of morbid religiosity, 
and is surely inconsistent with a general preva- 
lence of scepticism : in these episodes the whole 
people reveal a passionate attachment to their holy 
lUYstories, to their quaint phallic Uermee-iinages on 
which the luck and the life of the State depended, 
to the duties of the loving tendance of the dead. 
Kven their animistic beliefs concerning the common 
phenomena of the physical world had not jet been 
oxtirfiated or purged by the physical philosophy 
of Ionia; for, according to Plato, it was still a 
<iaiigcrou8 paradox, which his Socrates disclaims 
lieforc the jury, to maintain with Anaxa;^oras that 
the sun and the moon are merely material bodies 
and not in themselves divine. Intellectually, Kikias 
apriears inferior to Homer’s Hektor. It was 
Athens that produced in the 4th cent. * the super- 
stitious man^ of Theophrastos ; but it is right to 
iKsar in mind that she also prodneed the man u'ho 
could so genially and tolerantly expose that char- 
acter. 

zx. Influence of comedy.'— Those who believe 
that the faitii in the imly theism was falling into 
rapid decay }jy 400 B.C. sometimes quote by way 
4)f evidence the astonishing licence of Attic comedy 
in dealing with the divine personalities ; the no- 
torious example is the ludicrous figure and part of 
Dionysos in the Frogs of Aristophanes. Yet the 
INsopie who enjoyed the humour of the play were 
more devoted to Dion^'sos than to most of the 
other persons of their pantheon. If the * excellent 
fooling * of Aristophanes is a proof of popular un- 
belief, what shall we say of that Attic terra-cotta of 
the 6th cent, which represents the god half-asleep 
and half-dnmk on the back of a mule and sui^ 
lorted by an anxious Silenos? The present writer 
las suggested that ‘ this is some peasant’s de<lica- 
tion, who feared his god little but loved him much, 
and treated himen oon eamar<Mde'^ Epichormos 
ill Sicily hod been beforehand with Aristophanes 
in venturing on burlesque of divine actions, 
Ifephaistos and Herakles specially lending them- 
selves to ridiculous situations. Even in the Epic 
period the same gay irreverence had occasionally 
appeared, as in the Homeric hymn to Hermes. 
TMiese things do not necessarily arise from an anti- 
religions spirit, but they may bo taken as indica- 
tions of a certain vein in the Hellenic character, a 
lightheartedness and a reckless freedom in dealing 
on certain occasions with things divine that is 
markedly in contrast to the Oriental spirit. 
Nevertheless, it is not improbable that comedy at 
Athens and elsewhere did gradually exercise a 
weakening or a debasing influence on the popular 
faith. For the other poets of Attic comedy took 
greater lilierties than even Aristophanes : Kratinos, 
Telekleides, and Plato of the 5th cent., Amphis of 
the 4th, did not shrink from introducing the Higt 
Ood himself on the stage in ridiculous and licen- 
tious sitnationa There probably was some re- 
serve and no gross indecency in the presentation 
of thes^Iots. And muc.h is conc;eded to the spirit 
of the Carnival, especially when a certain cUtrxpo- 
Xo 7 la was sanctifico by custom and ritual. Never- 
theless, the more earnest-minded of the Athenians 
may have agreed with Plato’s condemnation of 
sncti a handling of divine persemnges ; ^ and, though 

the popular faith may have been robust enough to 

endure such shocks, one cannot bat suspect that 
the people’s religious imagination sufTered a de- 
liasement in moral tone. A few soutli-ltalian 
vases of the 4th cent., on which are scenes that 
appear to have been inspired by such comedies, 
are the worst examples of Hellenic vulgarity. 

1 CGS^.w. 
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The history of Greek religion, then, must reckon 
with Attic and other Greek comedy as among the 
possible canses of religions corruption and decay ; 
but at the wont this is only one side of the 

S icture, for the fragments of the comedies of 
fenander contain many a striking expression of 
the higher religious spirit and advanced ethical 
sentiment (see below, p. 421). 

X 2 . Waning: of the political value of Delphi. — 
There are certain external events in the history of 
Greek religion towards the close of the 5th cent, 
that must lie noted in a general sketch of its 
career. One is the waning of the political influ- 
ence of the Delphic oracle; its secular mission 
appeared to have been accomplished when the era 
of Greek colonial expansion had closed ; at the 
iirst terror of the Persian invasion, the great 
States anxiously resorted to Delphi for guidance, 
but the priesthood failed to rise to the Pan-IIollenic 
occasion and player! a doable game. During the 
Peloponnesian war it was obvious that they were 
* lionizing * ; nor wore they ever given a^ain an 
opportunity of leading la haute polUigMS of Hellas ; 
and in the middle of the 4t)i cent. Demosthenes 
could speak contemptuously of *the shadow at 
Delphi,’^ although the Amnniktyonic League, as 
the only federal council of Hellas, still retained a 
noniintU value suflicieiit to induce Philip to scheme 
for admission. (Generally, in the 4th, 3rd, and 2iid 
centuries the oracle retained influence only in the 
spheres of religion and morality. It came to serve 
the purposes of a private confessional, giving ad- 
vice on questions of conscience; its counsel was 
generally sane and often enlightened, and shows 
the priests ns possessed with the progressive spirit 
of Greek ethical philosophy.^ 

X3. Spread ot Asklepios- worship. — Another 
event of importance is the diflusion of the cult 
of Asklepios and the growing influence on the 
Hellenic mind of this once obscure hero or earth- 
daimon of the Thessalian Trikka. It was thence 
that, some time probably in the Gth cent., he had 
migrates) to Epiaanros, where his power expanded 
through his union with Apollo. His cult-settle- 
iiient in Kos was a branch of the Epidauriati ; and 
already in the 5th cent, the Asklepieion of this 
favoured island had reared the groat Hippokrates, 
and was thus the cradle of the later medical science 
of Europe. Towards the close of this century, 
Asklepios and his daughters came over from Epi- 
daiiros to Athens, and, according to a well-founded 
tradition, the poet Sophocles was his first apostle : 
in the next generation we find the Atlieiiian State 
regulating his worship, which was soon to conquer 
the whole Hellenic world. In the survey of the 
Hellenistic ago this must be rec*.koned with as one 
of the main religious forces of later JlclJenistn. 
We may note in passing a striking divergence 
between tlie Euro|)ean spirit of Hellenic religion 
and the Oriental spirit of Mesopotamia; the Haby- 
lonian god practises magic, the Hellenic Asklejiiqs 
practises and fosters science ; and his cures at £pi- 
dauros wore not merely of the Lourdes type, but 
show the beginnings of sane therapeutic. 

X4. Growth of the ' thiasoi.* — Another interest- 
ing phenomenon that begins to arrest our attention 
in the latter part of the 5th cent, is the growth of 
private Blwroi, or voluntary religions associations 
independent of the public religion and devoted to 
a special divinity wno might be an alien. The 
most interesting testimony is the title of a comedy 
by Eupolis called the Baptai^ whicli wo may inter- 
pret as Hhe Baptizers,' satirizing a society devoted 
to the Thracian goddess Kotytto, whose initiation 
rites must have ineduded a ceremony of baptism, 
of which this is the earliest example within the 
Hellenio area. It will be more oonvenient to esti- 
1 Bee CG5ir. 211-814. 
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mate the importance and relimoua Bif 2 ;niilcance of ! 
these fAuwot in the snrvey of the next period of ■ 
our history. Meanwhile it is wc>ll to niai K certain = 
evidence that the most powerful and appealing of 
these, the Orphic mystery, having fiiilcd in the 
6th cent, to capture tlie States of Magna Greecia, 
was increasing its private influence in Eastern 
Greece in the century before the rise of Alexander. . 
Plato’s attack, is itself a witness to this. And, , 
when Aristophanes ^ and an Attic orator contem- 
porary with Demostlieiies^ o|>en1y acknowledge 
Orpheus as the apostle to the Hellenes of *the 
most holy mysteries ' and the teacher of a higher 
way of life, we must conclude that the spirit of 
the Oi^hic brotherhoods had touched the imagina- 
tion or the general public outside tlie circle of Ute 
initiated. 

15. Religion in first half of 4th century B.C. — 
Yet it is hazardous and probably false to f«ay that 
the public religion of Greece was decaying visibly 
throughout tlie first half of the 4th century. 
Athens is, os usual, our chief witness. The re- 
stored democracy was all the more strenuous in 
matters of religion as scepticism was considered 
a mark of the new culture of the oligarchically- 
miiided. The trial of Socrates is an indication 
of this tem|ier. We have also evidence from this 
]>eriod of the occasional severity of the Athenian 
people against those who trie<l to introduce tin- 
autnorized and uii-llellenic cults. The Tlellenic 
tradition is still strong against the cunt<iigion of 
the orgiastic spirit of the Anatolian religion, and 
it was with diiljciilty that the Athenian public 
could tolerate the wild ritual of Sabazios and the 
Phrygian Mother, nor even in the time of Demos- 
thenes were the participants in it secure from 
danger. The early 4th cent, art still exhales the 
religious spirit and serious ethos of the Pheidiaii 
school ; it created the ty^x), and almost succeeded 
in establishing the cult, of the new goddess of 
Peace, Rirono, for whose presence among them 
the wearied Athenians might well yearn ; it also 
perfected the ideal of Deiiietcr, the Miulro Dolo- 
rosa of Greek myth, wiiose Eleusinian rites with 
their benign promise of salvation added power 
and significance to the later polytheism. The 
literature of this period still attests the enduring 
vitality of the ]iopular religion. The Attic oratory 
of the 4th cent, was more religious in its appeal 
than any modern has been, as might be expected 
of a tiiuo when there was yet no divorce conceiv- 
able lietwecn Church and KlaU). Tt is not a ques- 
tion of the religions faith of the individual orator, 
but of the religious temper of the audience, which 
is attested by many striking; passages in the 
speeches. According to Antiplion, the punish- 
ment of sinnoTB and the avenging of the wronged 
ore specdally the concern of the deities of the nether 
world;* Andokides avers that foul iiiisconduct is 
a more heinous siu in a man who has been iu the 
service of the Mother and the Maid of Eleusis ; * 
the speech against Aristogeiton is almost as niucl 
a religious as a juridical utterance. Demosthenct 
may nave lieen a sceptic at lieart, believing in 
chance— as he once says— as the governing force 
of our life ; but otherwise he is glowingly orthodox 
ill respei't of Attic religion and mythology, am' 
the greatest of his speeches closes with a terven 
and pious prayer.* Again, it is well to reminc 
ourselves that the political or forensic orator is a 
truer witness to the average popular belief that} 
the poet or the philosopher. 

16 . Plato’s attitude towards the popular re- 
ligion. — ^A consecutive history of Greek religions 
iliought as embodied in the surviving writing! 

1 Frog$, 1088. * m* 'ApterroYctr., A, § 11. 

» Or. if. I 81. * * MytUtr, « 186 ; cf. 1 81. 
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•r records of the philosophic schools of Hellas 
s far too large a subject even to lie adumbrated 
lere ; and a general snrvey of the religion can 
inly notice shortly the leading thinkers whose 
vorks there is reason to supine had popular 
mgue and lasting inllueiice ujion the religious 
world. Among these the primacy lielongs to 
T*lato; and the full account of (Jreek religion, 
x>th in tiie period that precedes the downfaJl of 
!yreek independence and iii the periods that follow, 
aiust include a critical estimate of his religious 
ijNHsulation. This is no plac.o for an elaborate 
ionsidorulion of the inetapliysic of his ideal theory, 

•r the relation of his ideas to a theislic system ; 
•nly the must general observations may be allowed 
or the purpose of this sketch. To understand his 
naln attitude towards the }>opular cults, and his 
niluence upon the later educated world of Greece, 
ive must recognize at once that, idealist and ro> 
brmer as ho was, he was no revolutionary or ieono- 
lastin inattoTBof religion : iie would reform Greek 
ly thology , purging it of sUiries of divine conflicts, 
ivine vengeance, divine ainonrs; and, as these 
ortiinately were enshrined in no sacsrecl books, he 
ocls that this might l>e done gently and easily 
without disturbance to the established forms of 
worship. He does not desire to abolish sacrifices 
»r idolatry, but he imtulcates simplicity in the 
tflerings.' In one passage he even maintains that 
■he legislator will not change a single detail of 
he ritual, if only for the reason that he docs not 
kiioiv anything of tlie inner tmth that may lie 
behind such outward forms.* Even in liis most 
advancied physiiial and metaphysical speculations, 
*10 flnd.s a place for the popular pantheon : * in the 
.liorarchic scale of things the Olympians are ranged 
somewhere below the supreme transcendental God 
of the Universe. The Timecus dialogue presents 
some interesting theologic do^a; here,* in the 
scale of divine creation, the Olympian pantheon, 
which seems to be acrcepted ratlier for the sake of 
ancient tradition, is given the third place, after 
the planets and the sun, which are the second 
works of the supremo Creator, the first being the 
cosmic Heaven. These deities of the polytheism, 
then, are not immortal in their own nature, but 
are held together for all eternity by the will of 
the Highest Oral. And it was to tliom that He 
committed the formation of man, and lent for this 
purpose u ;jortion of His own immortality ; the 
mortality of man is thus acc^ounted for, which 
would have been inexplicable hod man sprang 
directly from the immortal Supreme Being. It 
is interesting for our present purpose to note that 
this esoteric and transcendental systeiii, devised by 
the great master and parent of Greek theosophy, 
would leave the ostabliahed religion more or lew 
unlni[iaired ; it even accepts its data at certain 
IHilnts, namely, the nativity of its gods, and draws 
the logical conclusion that gods who were boni 
could not bo by essence immortal : therefore Zeus 
could not bo accepted as the Absolute and Supreme 
Being of the Co.smos. It also proclaims the idea 
of an immortal element in man, which, again, is 
in accord with the contemporaty popular iaitli in 
the survival of some port oi our being after death. 

But the work which reflects most vividly the 
po)>ular religion and betrays the strongest sym- 
patliy with it is the Laws, a work of Plato’s old 
age, in which the conservative spirit of the religi- 
ous reformer is no less striking than the intellecinal 
decay of the philosopher. lie accepts the greater 

S art of the civic political religion, merely purifying 
lie mythology and some of the ideas CM>n(]eniing 
divinity ; and it is striking how easily he finds in 
it materials ready to his hand on which he can 

I IjOWHf 960 A-B. 3 EpinnmiSt 086 D. 
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Imild an exalted ethical religious system of rights 
and duticH, especially those which concern the life 
of the family and the groans of kinship.^ In fact, 
the background of the thought in this longtliv 
treatise is almost alwavs the i*Teck Polls, thongh 
glimpses may here and there break tlirough of a 
wider vista. l^Jato expresses a prejudice against 
all forms of private and orgiastic cult, which were 
dangerously enticing U> women ; ^ any doubtful 
iiuestion that might arise concerning rite or cult 
he would leave to the 4leci.sion of the oracles of 
Delphi or Dodona or Zeus Aiunioii. 

We feel generally that Plato did not consciously 
assume the part of an apostle of a new order of 
religion, but that both in his philosophy and in his 
religious theory ho found a suHi<*ient (Tappui 
in the old, of which he tried to strengthen the 
moral potentialities. The later sects which at- 
tached tliernselves to his name or to his school were 
deeply interested in redigious speculation, whicli 
<logeti«rates at last into the mystic sufierstition of 
Neo- Platonism. Therofore, as the work of Aris- 
totle belongs to the history of Ktiropean science, so 
the philosoplnr of Plato concerns the later hiHf4>ry 
lioth of ])re-Christlan and of Christian religious 
thought. To estimate exactly how his intliience 
worked on tiie better jiopular mind in the centuries 
before Christ is impoHsiblc. But we may naturally 
and with proliability surmise that ho contributed 
much to the dilfusion of the belief in the spiritual 
nature and pcrfoctioii of (lod, to the extirpation 
of the crude notions of divine vindictivenesH and 
jealousy, (o the internretation of the external 
world in terms of mina and spirit as against any 
iiiatcrialiMtic expression, the accoptam'^e of the 
belief ill the divinity of the human soul, and its 
allinity with (iod, and in the importance of its post- 
liuiiuMis life, which was partly comlitioned by the 
attainment of purity, 'r ho* latter ideas consti- 
into the faith of tfie Orphic sects, from whom 
I’Jato may have siliuitly borrowed tbem. But, 
whether through Plato or through the thiasoi, 
many of them come to appeal strongly to the 
popular mind fif later Ilcllas. 

17. Religious art in the 4th century. — Our general 
survey is now approaching that period of world- 
change brought uliout hy the rise of Maoedon. 
But, before leaving the scexie of the free city- 
State, we should rcmembcT Ui estimate the religi- 
ons work done by the great 4th cent, masters of 
Hculptnre before the power of Alexander reached 
its zenith. The fiery imagination of Skopos found 
plastic t3'pe8 for the forms of Dionysos and his 
thiasos, and his^ work rivalled at least, if it did 
not surpass, in insiiiratioii of tumultuous life the 
masterpieces of ilie older Attic vase - painters 
fioticetl above. Praxiteles, the master of the 
gentler nimnls of tlic soul, in the religious sphere 
consuiiiriiatcd the types of Aphrodite and Demeter ; 
the almost I'lerfec-t einhodinient of the latter god- 
dess, the. Ciildian Demcler of the British Museum, 
has afiinity with tlie spirit, if not with the formal 
style, of his sciiool, and combines something of the 
tearful expression of the Mad re Dolorosa with 
the blithenesM of the <‘orn-goddess. We are con- 
scious, indeed, of a change in the representation 
of divinity. The works of this later generation 
have lost tlie niajesty and awe, the (rffivorift, as the 
Greeks called it, of the 5th cent., art ; nor can the 
Greek States command any longer the creation 
of the chryselepliantinc colossal statues of temple- 
worship. In these later typos, though still divine, 
there is more infusion of 'human passion, the per- 
sonal experience, the struggles and yearning of 
the individual soul. Anthropomorphism is par- 

1 For porticulam. me KarnoU. Higher Aspects, up. 37, 46-48 
103. 117. 
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puiii^ its path ; and, though still fertile in works 
of high spiritual value, may come to weary and 
weaken the religious sense. 

IV. Fourth Fifn/OD. — -The establishment of 
the Macedonian Empire wrou|*ht momentous 
changes in the civic-political religion of Hellos; 
and some of these were in the direction of loss and 
decay, while others worked for the possibility of 
new relipous life. The political signitloance of 
Apollo of Delphi, of Zeus and Athene, the divine 
leaders of the Palis in its connseis and ambitions, 
was doomed to poas away. Atbono as the warder 
and counsellor w*as of less avail for Athens than 
wore the Samothracian sea-deities for the victori- 
c»u.s Deinetrios. Certainly in the lirst centuries of 
the Hellenistic age there were few external signs 
of decay ; we do hot yet hear of rained shrines or 
the decline of great festivals such as the Delia ; 
Athene, though no longer the goddess of a civic 
Empire, was still and for ages remained for the 
Athenian the licnign Madonna to whose care 
tlie bo3'-athlcio and the marriageable i^irl were 
dedicated : we have record from the island ^ of 
Teiios' of the abiding hold that even such a deity 
as Poseidon still exen'ised on the aileciiuns of 
his people as late os tlie 2nd and Ist centuries 
D.G. ; tlie later personal names, as some of the 
earlier, attest the aflectionate faith that linked 
the family and the individual with the national 
deity, for the cliild is often named as if it were 
the gift of Apollo, Athem*, Hermes, or the river- 
god ; and, if we held ooiitinnouH chronicles of each 
(uilt-centre, w'e should probably* find similnr evi- 
dence Kb(»wing that the dominant ligures of the 
old polytheism wore still able to fiiiti) in some 
(legrec the religious wants of the individual wor- 
shipfier. And Bchohirs who have been tempted to 
antedate the decay of Hellenic polytheism have 
ipiored, among other evidence, this important 
histioric fact that in the 4th cent, it was still vital 
enough to make foreign conquests, to penetrate 
and take possession of Carthage, for instance, and 
that in the 3rd cent, it began to secure for itself 
a new lease of life within the city and the growing 
Empire of Rome ; in fact, the last chapter of Greek 
religion falls witliin the Roman lra{>eria] period. 

1. Growing^ force of personal religion. — Yet the 
Hellene in the 4th cent. B.C. and in the early days 
of Mai;edonian ascendancy began to crave other 
outlets for his religious emotion than the tradi- 
tional cults of his phrat^ or tribe or city. Per- 
sonal religion was beginning to be a more poa^erful 
impulse and to stimulate a craving in the indi- 
vidual for a more intimate union with the divinity, 
such, for instance, as was oflered freely by the 
Great Mysteries of Eleusis. We have fairly sulli- 
cient evidence that the 4th cent, witnessed a great 
extension of their influence.* The Mysteries of 
Megalopolis were instituted, and those of Andania 
were re-organ ixed, by tlicir aid ; and Ptolemy I. is 
said to have invited the aid of an a]»osilc from 
Elensis to assist in some religious institutions of 
his new city of Alexandria.* 

2. The religious brotherhoods. — The same crav- 
ing was also satisliod by the private Olavoi, the 
gilds of brethren devoted to tiio s^iecial cult of 
one divinity. These unions belong to the type of 
the secret religious society which is found in all 
parts of the world at varying levels of culture (see 
art. Gild.s). In Greece we have evidence of tbem 
as early os the time of Solon ; it was probably not 
till the 5tli e.cnt. that any of them were instituted 
for the service of foreign divinities ; we hear then 
of the thiasos of the Thracian goddess ; and, in the 
earlier half of the 4th cent., of the orgiastic f^ 
ternity devoted to Sabazios, with which iEschines 

1 RCH xxvi. 3mM30. 3 See CGS Ul. 100-200. 
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in his youth was associated. But it is not till the 
Macedonian period that the epigraphic record of 
these gilds begins ; henceforth the inscriptions are 
numerous and enlightening cuncerning their organ- 
ization and their wide prevalence throughout the 
Hellenic world.^ Their importance for the history 
of religion is great on various grounds. 

They show the development of the idea of a : 
humanitarian religion in that they transcend in 
most cases the limits of the old tribal and civic 
religion and invite the stranger ; so that the mom- . 
bers, botli men and women, associate voluntarily, . 
no longer on the ground of birth or status, but 
drawn together by their Mrsonal devotion to a 
particular deity, to whom they stand in a far more ‘ 
intimate and individual relation than the ordinary 
citizen could stand to the divinities of his tribe 
and city. This sense of divine fellowship might 
sometimes have been enhanced by a sacrament 
which the memlierH partook of together ; wo know 
that this was the lx>nd of fellowship in the Samo- 
thracian mysteries, which were beginning to ap- 
{leal widely to the early Hellenistic world. A 
common meal at least, a love-feast or * Agape,* 
formed the chief bond of the thUtsoiait and this 
wras sometimes a funeral-fcost commemorative of 
the departed brother or sister. There was nothing 
to prevent the thiasns choosing as its patron -deity 
some one of the loading divinities or tnulitional 
polytheism, to which they must not be supijosetl, 
as Foucart supposed them, to stand in any natural 
antagonism ; for instance, there were local reasons 
why (ireek nierchanis whose central meeting-point 
was Khodes should form thiasoi under the protec- 
tion and in the name of Zeus Xenios, the god who 
protects the stranger, or of Athene Lindia, the 
ancient and powerful divinity of Lindos, or of 
Helios, t/lie pre-historic sun-god whose personality 
pervaiUnl the whole island. Ho far, then, the 
religious importance of these soctctics con si sis in 
their quickening inlliicnce on personal religion, in 
the gratification tliat they ati'orded to the indi- 
vidual craving for personal union wdtli the god- 
head, also in their organization which aroused a 
keener sense of religious fcllow'ship lictwccii the 
members, and which later served as a model to the 
nascent Christian communitv. 

But in the history of iitdlenic religion their 
signiiicauce is even greater on another ground, 
namely, that they bejir a most, sinking testimony 
to that fusion of East and West which it was the 
object of Alexander and the iiiissiuii of his succes- 
sors to otlcct ; for many of these religious brother- 
hoods, whose members and organization were 
Hellenic, w'erc consecratetl to foreign deities — 
Sabazios, Adonis, Xousares, and the Syrian god- 
dess — HO that they played undesigiiedJy the part 
of missionaries in the momentous movement some- 
times called the OeoKpeurLa, the blending <if Kiislem 
and Western religions and divine m'rsonalitics, of 
which the signiiieaiuie will lie considered below. 

3 . Menander. — I'hc student who is tracing the 
coarse of the relijnous life and experience of Hellas 
through the Hellenistic period should endeavour 
to gather beforehand a vivid impression of the 
spint of the Monandrian comedy. For Menander, 
tne friend of Epicurns and the devoted admirer of 
Enriiiides, was the favoured heir of the humani- 
tarian spirit that had gleamed fitfully even in the 
Homeric pericul and had gathered strength and 
articulate expression in the century liefore Alex- 
ander openecl the gates of the East. Patronized 
and courted by Deniotrios Phalcreus and Ptolemy, 
admired by the scholars and reading public of 
Alexandria and the Hellenistic world even more 
than lie had been by his own eontemporaries, 
Menander was eminently in a position to give a 
I Bm Fouesrt, Amoeiafianii eJut Urn 


tone to the religious seutiment of this period ; and 
the Anthologies of his works prove that he was 
actually reverenced as an ethical-religious teacher.* 
Therefore, for the general exoteric histoiy of 
Greek religion be counts for more than any of the 
philosophers, for he addressed a far larger public. 
Vet the message that he haa to deliver has come 
to him from the philoBophers and from the inspira- 
tion of the humanized Attic spirit, of which he 
appears tlie most delicate and final expression, 
while writing and thinking pre-eminently as the 
cultured Athenian of the close of the 4tli cent., he 
is the mouthpiece of cosmoiKiIitanism in ethics and 
leligLon — ‘ No good man is alien to me ; the nature 
of all is one and the same’ (oili5eft 4^x1 /tot dX\4rpcor 
^ i Xpijcrrdf ^ /tia irdvrup) the Terentian 
formula, ‘homo sum, humani nil a mo alienum 
pnto,* is only an extension of this, losing some- 
thing of its ethical colouring. Many of the frag- 
ments, showing striking approximations to New' 
Testament teaching, are of vital importance fox 
the history of Greek ethics. As regards religion, 
they may contain protests against superstition, 
and the extravagance of sacrifice proffered as a 
bribe;* but they exhibit no real or veiled attack 
on the popular polytheism as a whole. On the 
other hanu, they have preserved many memorable 
reflexions that bear witness to the development of 
a religion more personal, more inward and spirit- 
iial, than had^ hitherU> been current, save perhaps 
in Platonic circles. GcmI is presented as a spirit 
and os spiritually discerned by the mind of man ; 
and a high ideal of Platonic speculation isdcliverecl 
to the public in tbo beautiful line, iirrl xif »ij» 
wpht Otbv fi\4ir€ip del, * the light of the mind is to 
gaze over upon God.** The sense of close and 
mystic communion lietween man and the omni- 
present divine spirit is strikingly attested in the 
passage of one of his unknow'n comedies : 

*a ipiarcliaii spirit stands by every man, straighteay 

from his hirth. to guide him into the mysteries of litc, a good 
spirit, for one must not imagine that there is an evil spirit 
injuring good life, hut that Uod is utterly good.'> 

III attempting to estimate what is most elusive — 
the inner religious sentiment of any period — it is 
important to remember that the author of such ex- 
pression was dear to at least the cultivated public 
of the Hellenistic age. 

4 . The *theokrasia.’ — The tolerant humanitari- 
anism of Menander, of which we catch the echo in 
certain formula? inscribed on the Delphic and other 
temples, is reflected in that wiiich is perhaps the 
most striking religious phenomenon of this perioil, 
namely, the th^okrema, the fusion of divinities of 
East and West. As regards religious theory, this is 
not to be regarded as a new departure. Horodotus 
sliows how natural it was to the Hellenic mind to 
interpret the deities of foreign nations in terms of 
its native pantheon : and it was easy for Euripides 
to commend Kybelo as Demeter.* But it was by 
no means easy, in fact it was exceedingly dangerous, 
before the time of Alexander to introauce any un- 
authorized foreign cult into the city-Htate. We 
hear vaguely of the death-sentence inflicted or 
threatened on those who did so. Nevertheless, as 
we have seen, such foreigners as Sabazios and Attis 
were intruding themselves into Athens at the time 

1 Hcc a recent paper by Pierre Walts in BEG, 1911, *Sur 
lee SviitcnccH dc M^iiaiidre ' ; the writer aims at discovering or 
imagining the dramatic setting of eaoh fragment, and at dis- 
proving the view that Menander was posing as an original 
ethical teacher. Accepting his theory, we can still assign high 
value to the ‘Sentences' for the purpose of Greek etlii(»l 
history, whether we regard them as original and earnest utter- 
ances of Menander or os oommonplaocs which he uses lightly 
for dramatic purposes ; for, if the latter view of them is the 
more correct, they ehow at least wha:^ was in the air. 

> Kook, Com. AtU Fmg., Leipsig, 188O-8R, no. C02. 

P : cf . fragment of 

tfrne. isof) l.trr. 


* s.g. quotation by Clemens, Strom, p. 720 
the 'lifMia, Kock, 846. 

4 rewaai futnonx- Meinekt, Iv. 869. 

A Fab. Itumri., l^k, DO. 660. * Ei 
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of tlio Peloponnesian wtir, trailing with them the 
orgiostiu atmosphere of Phrygia ; and at some in- 
definite time helore this the impure ritual of certain 
Oriental goddess-ciilts had invaded the Corinthian 
worshiti of A])hrod ite. Jhit after tlie establishment 
of the kingdoms of the Du^oebi, tlie gentile barrier 
in religion gT/ulually loses its force and significance. 
It was, in fac:t, a far-sighted measure of policy on the 
part of some of the kings to establish some common 
cult that might win the devotion of the Hellenic 
and Oriental peoples alike. Such was the intention 
of Ptolemy when he founded at Alexandria the 
cult of tlie Babylonian god Sarapis, whom the 
Kgj^ptians were able, owin^ to n Biiiiilarity of nointi, 
to identify with their Osiris-Apis, and the Hellenes 
with their Ploiitun, owing to the acH:idontal fact 
that an image of this underworld-god happened to 
lie consecrated to the cult at its first institution. 
Similarly, when the Syrian city of Banibyke was 
re-settled as Hierapolis bv Seluukos Nikator, the 
personality of the great goddess Atargatis (o. v. ) was 
mingled with that of Artemis, Uera. Aphrodite, and 
other Hellenic goddesses ; and the treatise of Lucian, 
dt Dea Syria, gives us the must interesting picture 
presen ten by antiquity of the working of the tJuo- 
hrasia in the domain of religion and religious art. 

The spirit of syncretism grows stronger and more 
pervading through the later Greek and CSneco- 
lioman periods, and dominates the later Orphic 
and Gnostic thonglit ; and the inscriptions, usually 
the best record of the popular religious practice, 
attest its wide ditfusion. Wo find the deities of 
diverse lands — Egypt, Syria, an<l Greec-e — linked 
together in the same formula of thanksgiving, and 
the Burao offering dedicated to them all. And the 
name Zeus is applied to so many gods of the 
East that in the cult-formuhe it seems often to have 
lost all its perscmal and concrete value and acquired 
the vaguer meaning of * God.’ The Jewish Jali weh 
Himself — under the name *ldia — was occasionally 
Identified with him, and at times, it seems, even 
with Dionysos. 

The importance of this movement- for religious 
thought WM of the highest. Varro’s view recorded 
by Augustine,^ that the name of the deity made no 
difference, so long as * the same thing is understood,’ 
and that therefore the God of the Jews was the 
same as Jupiter, is a great idea bequeathed to the 
world by Greek tolerance and Greek sanity. Only 
a nation could attain to this freedom of religious 
imagination that was not held captive by the magic 
imll of names ^ which made it so difficult fur tJie 
Jew to shake off the tribal spirit of the religions 
blood-feud. This Hellenic expression of religions 
enlightenment preimred the W'ay for monotheism, 
and thus indirectly for Christianity ; it also could 
induce the pantheistic idea of a diffused omnipresent 
spirit of divinity such as is expressed in the lines of 
Aratos, the scientific {loet of the Srd cent. B.a : 
* All the ways are full of (the spirit of) God, and 
all the gathering-places of men, the sea and har- 
bours, and at every tuni we are all in need of God, 
for we are of kin t-u liiiii.’* 

5* Stoicism, Epicureanism, Cynicism. — Tlus 
pantheistic speculation inspires some of the dogmas 
of Stoicism ; and for most of the Stoic writers and 
thinkers the concent of divinity was leas that of a 
personal concrete Being than of a spiritual force 
or soul-power immanent in things ; therefore, while 
some ox them tried to find a place in their meta- 
physical system for the creations of the polytheism 
and even a justification for augury and divination, 
the impression loft on our niiiuls Ijy the fragments 
that have come down to us of the religions specula- 

1 tU Conmuu SvangeHstarum, i. 80 (zxli.) ; of. d$ C’ia Dti, 
Iv. If. 

3 S<>e Fftmcll, Hightr Aapecta, pp. 104-100. 

• PAainomen^ linss 8-6. 


tion of the Stoa is that of a system alien and anti- 
pathetic to the popular tlieistic point of view, and 
esyiecially to the social religion of kin-group and 
city ; Zeno the founder is said to have protested 
against shrines and idols. ^ H is protest was in vain ; 
nor is there any clear indication tliat Stoicism bad 
any influence on the religious thought and practice 
of the average man of the people ; unless, indeed, 
the emergence of the cult of Virtue, in the 

2nd cent. B.C. at Pergamon and Smyrna was sug- 
gested by the strong theologic colouring that the 
Stoic gave to morality.* 

As for Epicureanism, it cannot be regarded 
normally as a religiuus force; if it touched the 
popular mind at all, its influence must have been 
generally in the direction of atheism or indiil'er- 
entism ; the only signs that it did are occasional 
gravo-inscriptions which breathe the Epicurean 
spirit of unperturbed quiescence in regard to the 
poBthiinious fate of the soul. 

The philtiHuphio school that was most aggressively 
protostant against the pcmulor creeds and culUi 
appears to have been the Cynic, mordant and out- 
spoken criticism being characteristic of this sect. 
We have record of Diogenes’ contempt for the 
Eieusinian mysteries, of Antisthenea’ disdain for 
the great Motlior of Phrygia and her mendicant 
priests ; and the framnents in a newly discovered 
papyrus of a treatise by Kerkidas,* the Cynic philo- 
soplier and statesman of Megalopolis m the 3rd 
cent. D.C., contain a theory which rcxlnces personal 
deities to impotent instruments of Fate, and would 
substitute for Zeus and his colleagues certain 
divinized abstractions such as Merddw ; 

the latter tenu, if the reading is sound, seems to 
denote tlie spirit of unselfishness or sacrifiiie— an 
interesting and potentially valuable idea but at 
this time still-bom. 

6. Asklepioa-cult and later mysteries. — These 
sectarians of this later age do not appear to have 
itiafie a serious attempt to capture the mind of the 
public; and the popular religions movements for the 
most (lart ignored them and their teaching. The 
Hellenistic, religions ore as convincedly tlieistic and 
idolatrous as the older were. The chief change 
lay in this, that a man now might to some extent 
choose his own divinity or — what was even of mure 
ini|H>rt — be chosen by him or her ; he was no longer 
limited to the cults into which he w^as born. Iriis 
freedom had already for some time been ottered by 
the thinsoi; and now in tlie Hellenistic world, 
especially by the powerful and wide influence of 
the cult of Asklepios, the idea was developed of 
a deity who as llealer and Saviour called all 
mankind to liimself ; and it was this significant 
cult-phenomenon that induced Kerkidas in the 
aliove-mentioned passage to include Uaidr, *the 
Healer,’ among the true divinities whose worship 
ought to supplant that of the older ^ds. In the 
treatise called Asklepios of the psenuo-ApuleiuB a 
long address and prayer to this deity are preserved, 
of which the tone is strikingly Christian.^ 

7. Non-Hellenic mysteries. — The phenomenon 
here indicated attests again the stronger vitality 
at this period of personal or individual, as distinct 
from tribal or j^litical, religion; and tills was 
quickened also oy the growth of certain non- 
Hellenic mysteries in the Mediterranean area in 
the later centuries of paganism, notably by the 
iSamotliracian, those of Attis and the Great Mother, 
the Egyptian Isis, and, finally, in the last period 
of all, of Mithra. In most of these the records 
allow ns to discover many interesting ideas that 
rcaiipear in Catholic Christianity, such, for instance, 

1 Clem. St^ronn, p. COl. 

2 See vas V. 44(4. 476, ref. 221. 

» Oxp/'hj/nch. Papyn, vili. 81 . 

« Set- itfU4, p. 806 ; Fariiell, Kvolulion vj lUHgum, 

l». 2U7. 
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aa oommunion with the divinity through Baoroment, 
the myntic death and rebirth of the catechumen, 
the aaving efficacy of baptiam and purification, 
rhose rites could satisfy the craving of the mortal 
to attain to the conviction of immortality and to 
the ecstatic consciousness of complete or temporary 
self-absorption in God. But in the mysteries of 
Sabazios and Cybole, and possibly in others, this 
sense of divinity was conveyed to the mystes by 
the simulation of a holy marriage or sex -communion 
with the giKl or goddess ; and for this reason the 
Tmgiiji mysteries were generally attacked by tlie 
eShristian Fathers as obscene ; tlie charge was nn- 
just on the whole, though the tisychic cnectof the 
special act of ritual just alluded to was probably 
detrimental to the moral imagination. 

& Hermetic literature.— The strangest and most 
interesting reflexion that the ancient records have 
preserved for us of this fusion of Hellenic culture 
and Oriental religions sentiment is presented by 
the Hermetic literature. Tlie origins of this most 
fantastic product of the human mind are traced 
by Flinders Petrie' bimk to the 6 th or fltli cent. 
Ii.C. But though much of it is pre-Christian, its 
philosophic diction proves that it cannot be earlier 
than 300 B.C., and tlie hulk of it is probably much 
later. A frequent Hermetic formula addressed to 
the Deity — elfu ait Kal <rit iyiL^ * 1 am Thou and 
Thou art I * — may be taken as the master- word of 
these hieratic writings.^ The unnatural alliance 
between Greek philosophy and the Oriental mystic 
theosophy that these writings reveal is a moment- 
ous phenomenon of later paganism ; and the study 
of the origins of Christian metij.]ihysic is riiucli 
concenied with it. Such theosophy had a natural 
aflinity with magic; and magic, always a power 
in ail age of intellectual decay, bemiis to be most 
yiowerful in this latest age of HellenUtiu. It is a 
just reproach tliat Augustine briugs against For- 
' the most notable of the Neo- Platon ists. 


that he ‘ wavered between philosophy and a sacri- 
legious curiosity,’ that is, a vicious interest in the 
black art.* 

In strange forms of faith and speculation 

the clearness and sanity of the pure Hellenic in- 
tellect appear clouded and troubled, the lineaments 
of the old tyiies of the Hellenic thought and 
imagination uiinost ellaceil. And tlie learning 
and siuence of the Hellenistic age stood mainly 
aloof from the religious forces that moved tlie 
masses of the people. 

9 . Daimoiiism. — The mystic and theosophic 
literature of the Hellenistic and Gracco-lioiiian 
period was markedly * dainioiiistic,’ being infected 
with the ijolydiiimonisni of the Fast and |)ositing 
tlie existence of good and evil daimones as a meta- 
physical do^a. We can trace a corresponding 
change in the j[>opular Hellenic imagination. In 
the eatlier periofi, as has been shown, the native 
Hellene was, lis compared with other races, fairly 
strong-minded in respect of the terrors of the 
demon- world ; but the later people of the Greek 
area were certainly tainted in some de^ee with 
this unfortunate superstition of the East, and 
various fonns of exorcism, conjuration, and evoca- 
tion became more prevalent. The modern Greek 
temperament appears to be possessed with this 
disease;^ and we may suppose that the germs 
have been inherited and develojicd from this last 
period of the old civilization. 

10 . Eadiatology. — But another feature that we 
mark in this mystic religion and these mystic 
societies of the Hellenistic world indicates a higher 
aspect of religion, and suggests possibilities of 

1 Perwmo/ EeligUm in Egypt^ London, 190P, p. 40. 

t Bm KelbBenateln, Poimondret, Leipstg, 1004. 

t dfl CVv. Dei, X. e. ^ , 

« See J. 0. Lswion, Mod$m Qruk Pottfora asd AnoUnt Qtuk 
Htligion. 


momentous development; most of them, if not 
all, proclaimed the immortality of the soul, a 
happy reBurrectioii, a divine life after death. The 
Hellene who had lieen initiated into the Osirian 
faith hoped to attain immortal happiness in and 
through Osiris, availing himself of Egyptian ideas 
and Egyptian spell-foTmulm. The priest of the 
mysteries of Attis comforts the congregation of 
the faithful, sorrowing over the death of their 
god, with words that aver the certainty of his 
resurrection and by implication the hope of tlieir 
iiw*n ; 

SappccTc §tv9rai TOv Btov tmrwrjiivw 

carat yap n6ruv tntnipia,^ 


The mysteries of Mithra embodied much the 
same eschatologic ideas and hopes ; but these came 
to the Grmco-Roman world only in the latest 
]>eriod before the establiMhriient of Christianity, 
and had little hold on Uellenie society proper. 
Doubtless the most attractive mystery for the 
Hellenes was the Orphic ; we have many proofs of 
its activity and life in the two centuries before 
and after the beginning of our era; and we can 
well understand the causes of its po[>ularity. Ite 
deity had become Hellenized long ago : the Orphic 
formulie are free from barbarous jargon, and 
admit the familiar divine names ; the insistence 
on purification was congenial to many Hellenic 
temperaments; there w'lis probably nothing sur- 
viving in the ritual that was objectionable to the 
cultivated Hellene ; and. finally, its picture of 
I’aradise seems to have accorded with the treml 
of the Hellenic imagination. The numerous grave- 
inscriptions of those centuries rarely express any 
dcfinilo Orphic seiitiiiient or allude to any speci- 
ally mystic faith ; but we have the evitfence of 
Plutarch attesting the prevalence of the Orphic 
BCMueties and their power of appeal : when he is 
consoling his wife for the death of their child, he 
reminds her of the promises of future happiness 
held out by the Dioiiysiac mysteries, into which 
they have TOth been initiated.^ 
sz. Hero-worship and apotheosis.— The idea 
that was cfomnum to many of these mystic brother- 
hoods, that the mortal might ac^hieve divinity, is 
illustrated by another religious phenomenon which 
stands out in this latest period, nunudy, the wor- 
ship of individual men and women either in their 
lifetime or immediately after death (see artt. Dki- 
FiCATioN, 11 Kin IBS [Greek and Koman]). To ap- 
preciate the full significance of this, one must be 
familiar with the usages of the earlier Hellenes as 
also of the Oriental peoples who iKscanie subjects 
of the Diodoclii. We have observed that the 
Greek of the 0th and 5th centuries was willing to 
cotiissle heroic honours to certain distinguished 
individuals after death ; in this there was nothing 
inconsistent with the principles of higher poly- 
theism ; and in the earlier cases the grounds of 
canonization were usually good and reasonable. 
It liecoines a more serious question about the 
religious and moral character of a people when 
divine worship is proffered to a living person. Of 
this the first example is the cult of liysander os 
a god, which, as Plutarch seems to imply, arose 
oven in his lifetime.’ The same writer records the 
story of the apotheosis offered by the people of 
Thasos to Agesilaos, and his sarcastio reiusal.^ 
The same kind of ailulation was lavished by the 
degenerate Athenians on Alexander and Demetrios 
Poliorketes. The most salient examples are de- 
rived from the records of the Seleiikidai and tiie 
Ptolemies, the kings of those dynasties usually 


I Finn. Mat. dt Err, SS ; of. Diotorioh, Bins EUArttulUurm^, 
p. 174. 

s Ccn$oU ad uxor. 10, p. 611 D. 

9 yit, Lgtandr. 18 ; cf. Atbonaz- P- f 1 (te«-halr). 

*P. ElO D, Apoth, Lacon,: he advised tliam to with 
making thcsneelveil godii if they felt equal to making; tiiin one. 
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enjoying divine hononre after death, and rame> 
times bearing divine titles sncli as * Saviour,’ 

e€4t, * God,’ in their lifetime. Is this merely the 
gross servility of n decadent age that had lost all 
real souse of religion ? This is no doubt the true 
account of it in some decree: Dio ChryHostoni 
exclaims against the quackery and vanity of it ; > 
and the sharp-witted Athenians and the educated 
Greeks generally would Iks under no illusion when 
they probtrute<l themselves before these human 
gods. It is natural to suppose that the edect upon 
the life of the old religion was corrosive, when a 
queen or a courtesan could lie publicly recognized 
as Aphrodite, and that the general belief in Ajiolio 
and llioiiysos w'uuld tend to collai^e when the one 
wtis identiiied with the Seleukidai, the other with 
Attalos. Yet the faith in Dionysos at least was 
able to survive the strain. And what looks to us 
mere liypocrisy and blasphemy would apjKiar to 
many of the Hellenistic eoiiiinimilics in another 
light. It soGiiis that the iiiiculture<l Greek in the 
time of Herislotua was capable of believing in all 
seriousness that Xerxes might be a real iiicariia- 
tioii of Zeus upon earth ; ^ and such an idea would 
be fauiiliar, as on old tradition in the iKipular esti- 
mate of kingship, to the natives of Syria, and still 
more to the Egyptians. When the Uosetta Stone 
proclaims the L’toleiny as Hhe living image of 
God,’ the average Greek might smile in secret, 
hut the native Egyptian w'oiild instinctively assent 
to this assuiii[)tioii of divinity by the heir of the 
ancient Piiara.<ihs. 

This deilication of the mortal, so rife in this 
later period, may be regarded as a moral and 
religious evil. Yet it must not be taken too 
hastily as a proof of the unreality of the pre- 
vailing polytlieisiii. And, for better or worse, 
it was a nioincntous facd. belonging to the higher 
history of European religion ; for it familiarized 
the Grcecti-lioinaii world with the hlea of the 
incarnation of the Man-God. 

X2. Sirns of decay and of new life in later pagan- 
ism.'-'Tne Hellenistic? period cannot he severed 
by any sharp di\iding lino from the Gncco- 
itonian ; but it bidongs rather to the student of 
liotiian religion and tiie Koinan Empire to pursue 
tile history of Hellenic polytheism through the 
first centuries of our era down to the establisliment 
of Christianity. 

The religious phenomena of the periotl that has 
just lieeii .sketched present, on the one hand, the 
signs of decay, — the decay of the old <!ivic and 
TMditical religion wliich fostered the growth of the 
Clreok Pol m,— and, on the other hand, the working 
of new religious forces wliich [prepare Uie way for 
Christianity. Tlie cults of Apollo, Zfuis, and 
Athene were among the first to wither ; yet a living 
and personal religions sense was in all probability 
more diflused through the Greek world under the 
Epigoni and the lioinan Efiijure than it had lieen 
in the earlier centuries. Contact with tlie Griental 
spirit brought to many a stronger intensity of 
religious life ; religion is no longer preoceupieil 
with the physical and poiitica.! world ; its horizon 
lies beyond the grave, and its force is * other- W'orld- 
liness.’ Men floi'k to the mysteries seeking 
communion w'ith the divinity by sacrament, and 
sustaining their faith by inystic dogmas. The 
religious virtue most emphasized is purity, of 
which the influence is often anti-social ; this was 
no longer always understoocl in a pharisaic sense, 
but its spiritual signilicance was proclaimed to the 
people and penetrated the sphere of teiiiple-ritnal. 
An inscription from a temple in Rhodes of tlie time 
of Hadrian contains a list of rules ' concerning 
righteous entrance into the shrine ’ ; ' the first and 
greatest nile is to be pure and nnblemislnsd in hand 

1 Or. (4 It. »»(Dlnd. U. 9 ffercM]. vil. r.iv 


and heart and to bo free from an evil eonsdenee.’ * 
Something similar was inscribed on the temple of 
Asklepios at Epidauros.* The objectif of the 
earlier llollenio polytlieism was the city, tlie tribe, 
the family : that of the later was the individual 
soul. The earlier religious morality looked rather 
to works and practice, the later ratlier to purity 
and faith. The graduaJl divorce of religion from 
the political life was a loss which was not repaired 
for many centuries ; but it was compensated by the 
rise of a humanitarian spirit, whicti was to be in- 
fused into a new cosmopolitan religion.* 

Tlie above is only a panoramic sketch, indicating 
the various elements of a singularly manifold re- 
ligious system. It has been impossible to touch on 
all the special imints of interest, such as divina- 
tion and the minutiie of ritual and of the festivals ; 
for these the student must consult special articles 
and treatises. The object of this article has been 
to presimt the main essential features in a chrono- 
logic survey, and to assign to eoi'h its significance 
and relative importance. The liisUiry lias been 
adumbrated of a religion that iniiintained itself 
for at least two thousand years on the liiglicr plane 
of {M)ly theism ; a religion which, while lacking the 
sublirnily and moral fervour of some of the Oriental 
creeiLs, mode certain unique conbribiitiuns to the 
evolution of society and the higher intellectual 
life of man. By the side of the higher growths 
many of the productis of lower and savage culture 
were maintained which were mainly oblit erated by 
(Christian i ty. It is ncceHsary to note and appreciate 
these lower facts ; but there is a risk of overestimat- 
ing their importance and vit.ii]ity. Many of them 
are found in all higher religions, usually in a 
moribund state. It is its higher ac^hlevemcnt that 
makes any particular religion of inii>ortance in 
the history of civilization ; and we are now aware 
that t.ireek religion can claim this iniiKirtance. 
Nor can tlie lower elements as a whole bo shown 
to have generated the higher within the Hellenic 
period proper. We i^annot show the evolution of 
the personal anthropomorphic deit ies of Greece from 
magic ritual or toteniisiu or theriomorpliisni, with- 
out tranH<;eiidiiig the chronologic limits of the period 
w’ithin which it is allowable to speak of a Hellenic 
people at all. Some modern anthro|K>lof^ applied 
to classic life is seriously anachronistic. The emer- 
gence of personal gods, from w’hatever region or by 
wliatevcr infiuence they emerged, is an event of very 
primitive history. At least w'o know that of the 
two populations whoso blending made Hellenism — 
the indigemms Mediterranean and the Northern or 
Central -European invailer— -the former pos^.s8cd 
a personal theism of dateless anti<)uity ; while all 
the evidence points to the conviction that the 
Aryan tribes entered Greece with certain personal 
deities already evolved or acquired. We find that 
anihropomurpliisin was tlie strongest bias of the 
Hellene’s religious imagination ; and with this we 
associate his passion for idolatry and hen^worship. 
It is iiiterostiiig for tlie student of Hellenic Christi- 
anity U> note the influence of these tendencies on 
tlie later history of the Greek Church ; and generally 
it has been the result of much modem research to 
expose the truth that the indebtedness of Christian 
dogma and ritual to the later Hellenic paganism was 
far greater than used to be supposed. 

IjItkraturb.— O lder works such ss F. Welcker's Or. CWgCfr- 
Min, ft vols., Ijeipziif, l857-6ft, and L. PreUer's Gr. Mythal.*, 
2 vols., ed. G. Robert, Berlin, 18S7-M. are mainly uieful now 
for their collection of facts. 

Itec^ent lituraturu : O. Grnppe, Gr, CuiU und ^ Mythm in 
ihren UertrAunt/eti zu Arn oriental. RrUffumen, l«lpny, 1827. Gr. 
Xythnl. imd IMigunmjfsoh., vol. 1., Munich, 19f)6; L. R. Par- 
neU, CuUa of the Greek SUUti, 5 vola, Oxford, 1880-1910 ; P. D. 

1 C/G (Iru. Mar, Aeg,) L 780. 

s See I^rnell, Evolution EoUgiion, p. 188. 

• See Farnell. ttighvr Aopeeito, T.eot. vt. 'Personal Belllfioo 
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GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH.— x. The 
name. — The torai * orthodoxy ’ (Spdooo^la) is used 
to inclicnte the immutable conservation of the true 
Christian doctrine, as tanulit by Christ and the 
Apostles, and set forth in lloly Scripture and Holy 
Tradition, aa against the divergence therefrom of 
heretics, which is heterodoxy (irepodo^ia). In tliis 
sense the word is used as early as the 2nd cent. 
(e,a. in Clement of Alexandria). The appellation 
‘Orthodox’ was applied in ancient times to the 
whole Church; but after the Western Church 
separated from the Eastera, it was appropriated 
by the latter, inasmucli as it was in the name of 
this faithfulness that it broke off the connexion 
with the Western Church, which has appropriated 
to itself the name ‘Catholic.* Since the chief 
part in the Eastern Church was lon;|c taken by Uie 
Greek nation, very often, even in official documents, 
especially in the West, the name ‘ Greek Church' 
was nsea as a synonyin for ‘Orthodox Church'; 
Imt at the present time, when out of the 16 Ortho- 


dox Churches only 5 are Greek, and out of the 106 
million Orthodox people the Greeks number less 
than 8 millions, the appellation lias become an 
anachronism. A more convenient api>ellation is 
‘Eastern Ohurcli,’ so far as it denotes her geo* 
graphic4il position, and brings out the idea tliat 
the ‘Orthodox* Church does not make up the 
whole Christian Church ; but even this without 
the addition of * Orthodox ’ is inexact, as the term 
‘Eastern’ may as justly lie applied to the Nes* 
torion, Monopiiysite, and other Churc.hes. 

a. History. — The history of the Orthodox Church 
falls into four periods, each division being marked 
by an event which delined its character for the 
whole period, viz. in the ffrst three ccuturies the 
initial development ; in (he 4tli cent, the reoogni- 
Uon of Christianity as the State religion (A.D. 313) ; 
in the 9th cent, the completion of the Orthodox 
system of dogma (843), together with the begin- 
ning of the separation of the Western from the 
Orthodox Church, and the adhesion of the 81avic 
peoples to the latter ; in the 15th cent, the subiu- 
gaiton of the Grteco-Slavic world by the Turks, 
completfHl by the capture of (Constantinople in 1453. 

(1) TAe mrly pcHofl . — The ve^ lirsb days of 
Christianity were marked by the invitation to the 
Hellenes to accept it, and the (cliristian Church 
of the iirst two centuries was a Church of the 
Greeks. Even in Home the Christian community 
was Greek, both in composition and in language. 
The missionary activity of the Church was wider 
and mure suciccssful in the regions in which the 
inllnence of Hellenism hod spread. The Hooks of 
the MT, ns well as the first productions of Chris- 
tian theology, were written in the Greek language. 
It was the Greek Churches that developed the idea 
of the Loj^oh, the doctrine of the Person of Christ, 
of the Holy Trinity, and the like ; it was they that 
introduced order into the life of the Church, and 
created a Christian tt^rminology which w'as accepted 
everywhere ; it ivas they that ^ve birth to Chris- 
tian Apologetics. Church discipline in this period 
was regulated partly by local councils, partly by 
collections of rules of private origin {Diaascalia). 
The external history of the periou is characterized 
by the hostile attitude of the pagan State towards 
the Church, which found expression in the i^erse- 
cutions. I'lio tendencies of the Koman Church ore 
ill this periofi very slightly noticeable, so that the 
history of Orthodoxy almost coincides with that of 
Cliristianity. 

(2) From A.P, SIS to 84S. — After (^hristianiW had 
lieen recognized as the State religion, the Greek 
Church elaborated the normal relations between 
Church and Stale, being guided by the principle 
of symphoma and an Captation of the Cliurch 
organization to tliat of the State, according to 
whitdi the diocesan bishops were suliordinaled to 
the bishops of the chief towns, or metroptdeis^ i.e, 
to the Metropolitans, and these in their turn to 
the bishops of the capitals of the ‘ dioceses ' estab- 
lished by Diocletian, these bishops receiving the 
titles of Archbishops, Exarchs, and Patriarchs. 
Such at first were the bishops of Antioch, l/iesarea 
in Cappadocia, Ephesus, Ueruclea (capital of the 
Thracian ‘diocese’), and Alexandria; in the last 
case the bishops were all directly under the Patri- 
arch, without the intervention of Mctro;H>Iitiu)s. 
Finally, the Patriarchate of Constantinople took 
a special place among them, the city having be* 
come the permanent resnlence of the Emperor 
from the time of Theodosius l. Constantinople 
had originally been suliordinate to the Metro- 
iKiUtan of Ueracloa, the capital of the ‘diocose,’ 
but tlie second Ecumenical Council (canon 3), at 
Constantinople in 381, gave the bislum of the latter 
precedence (rptafiata Hjt npip) next after the bishop 
of Borne, as being bisliop of * New Uouie * ; and in 
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A.D. 451 he had put under him, hy the 28th eiinon of 
theCounc'.il of Ctialcedoii, the ‘diocesos’ (provinces) 
of lleraclca, Eiihcsus, and Ciesarca, and {^ainoil a 
{losition Hticonu to Itoiiie., but su}>erior to Alox- 
audria, Antioch, and Jerusaluni. lie liad authority 
over all Asia Minor, and in Kuropo over Thrace, 
from the hej^inniiii^, and later, in A.D. 730, aft<er 
lon>» controversy \vitli Uonin, over lllyTicuin Ori- 
entate, i.e. the countries south of the Danube, to- 
;;eth(*r with Dalmatia, P^pirus, Greece, and Crete. 
To him also were assij^ued, by tlie 28bh canon of 
the Council of Chalcedoii, * all other tribes * as well 
(dWd^uXtu ) ; and this became a matter of f^reat 
importance from the time of the conversion of the 
Slavs t«> Christianity, when by * other tribes* they 
bej^an to mean peoples living outside the limits of 
the Empire. About A.D. oiH) the Patriarch of 
Constantinople received the title of * PiC.umenical * 
(6 oiKovfui^iKds), «.«. the Patriarch standing at the 
hea<l of the whole (P^astern) Empire. 

Willi the elaboration of Church organization. 
Church life reatdied a very high development. 
The lively intercourse between £he Churches 
allowed the seven Ecumenical Councils to settle 
definitions of a dogmatic and canonical character 
in the name of the Universal (Ecumenical) Church ; 
Theology in its various branches — Dogmatics, 
Church ilisbory, Exegesis, A|K>logeti<»(, polemics, 
sermons, etc. — supplies adniiiablo examples. 
There arose the heresies of the Arians, Mace- 
donians, Monophysites, Monuthclites, with their 
ramilications, and thou that of the Icono<dasts, 
which gave rise to dehaUts in which part was 
taken by tbe people, by monks, and by the civil 
power; but the Councils made clear and settled 
the doctrine of the Church, and exconirnuiii- 
cated tiiose who did not recseive it. This resulted 
in the formation of the Eastern non -Orthodox 
Churches — Nestorian, Monophysite (Coptic, Jacob- 
ite, and others), and Monotlielite (Manmite). The 
completion of this dogmatic work of the Councils 
was readied by the Council which met in Coiistan- 
tinmjlc on lull March 843, confirmed the definitioiis 
of the seven Ecunienical Councils, and secured the 
triumph of Orthodo^ with the excommunication 
of the heretics. See Cou NCILS AND Synods ( Chr. ). 

The Councils also setlltHl the rules of Church 
diaoipHne ; but side by side with these rules tiiero 
now appeared a new source of ecclesiastical law in 
the decisions concerning the Church emanating from 
the civil power as collected at the end of the Codex 
Thxodasiantts (A.D. 438), and at the beginning of 
tJiistinian’s Code (A.D. 534), and supplemented by 
numerous Imperial novels. 

There appeared also collections of regulations 
made by the Councils, and afterwards of civil 
regulations made by the secular power ooncemiug 
the Church, and, finally, collections uniting lioth 
elements. Of the latter, the greatest importance 
attached to the Noniocanont in 50 and 14 Titles 
(l^st ed. by J. Tk i^tra. Juris eccles, Grasevrum 
historia et monumetUa, Koine, 1868, ii. 433 If.). 
The theory of the sytnphonM between Church and 
State was given a very wide extension, which 
showeil itself, on the one hand, in interference 
by the Emjieror in Church afl'airs, in particular os 
concerning its property, in the election of bislio]^, 
in the summoning of Councils, and even in the publi- 
iMition of statements concerning the fortnulm of the 
Creeds; and, on the other hand, in the action of the 
Church upon the civil laws and administration. 
Bishops had the right of supervision even over the 
civU administration of their cities, the right to 
sit in judgment, and to give protection to the poor 
{persofUB miserabiles) ; and sometimes they are 
found as rulers of tlie people {&-rifM.pxoi), and even 
received royal honours. 

Church property increased, and Christian phil- 


anthropy , under the protection of the State, assumed 
great ini portaiice. jMoiiasticism, which had already 
made its appearance at the end of the first period, 
spread widely in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Armenia, 
and Asia Minor. At first each monastery was 
managed under its own rules; but later in the 
(^hur<di of Constantiuople the rule of St. Basil 
the Great, and in that of Jertisaleiu the rule of 
St. Sabhas the Consecrated, became dominant. 
Church Services also became more complicated. 
There came into use bells, incense, and candles; 
there appeared splendid examples of Church poetry; 
festivals and fasts were established ; ecclesiastical 
art elaborated forms of its own (the Byzantine 
style), including a surpassing technique (mosaic), 
the examples of which, e.g., St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, remain unapproachable to this day. 
Orthodoxy spread beyond the limits of the Empire 
to Ethiopia, Iberia (Georgia), Persia, Armenia, 
among the Goths, Abasgi, Alans, Lazi, and oUier 
Caucasus tribes ; and in India, China, and Arabia 
among the Saracens. Only in the second half of 
the period dues tlie remon over which it dominated 
Iiogin to he narrow^ed liy the spread of the Mono- 
phynites and the conquests of the Arab Musaliuans. 

Within the Empire the battle with the remains 
of paganism went on, special zeal being shown by 
Theodosius I., Theodosius II., and Justinian. 

(3) From S/fS to — Tlie reasons for the separa- 

tion of the Western Church are very numerous and 
very complicated. Already in the 3rd cent, tlie 
Koman Church had become latinized, and was 
acquiring a special character on account of its 
)M>Hitiou ill the centre of the whole State and the 
influence exercised upon its theology by Koniau 
juristic thought. The division of the Empire into 
two parts, Eastern and Western, prepared the way 
for the dlUerentiation of their Cnurches. The 
weakness of the Western Kinjure, its fall, the 
great migrations, and the flood of harbaruus peoples 
gave cause enough for the relation of Church and 
State in the West to assume a diirorent form, and 
for the Popes to take upon themselves the part of 
representatives and defenders of the Konion ideals 
ill civilization and politics. This is the Isisis of 
the misunderstandings which began to arise with 
the Eastern Chundi, especially with that of 
Constantinople, and these ]>assed into disputes 
which finally ended in complete disruption. Home 
rejected the 28th canon of the Council of Chalcedon, 
which conferred upon the Patriarch of Constaii- 
tinofilo powers equal to the Pope's. From A.D. 484 
to 519 relations between Uome and Constantiuople 
were broken off because of the Monophysite dis- 
pute. Under Pope Gregory the Great a dispute 
alMiut the title ‘Ecumenical’ began. Certain 
canons (nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 12, 13, 36, 55, 67, 82 of the 
‘Qiiinisext’ Council in TruUo) which condemned 
Western practice were not received in the West. 
In the Frankish Empire there arose the question 
of tlie FUioque, and the decisions of the 7th Ecu- 
menical Council as to the honouring of icons were 
rejected. The question of the Papal territory 
which began in a.d. 787 was ended in A.D. 800 by 
the coronation of Charles the Great. Out of the 530 
years of the second Period (A.D. 313-843) relations 
between Koine and Constantinople were inter- 
rupted during a total of 228 years. The affair of 
Photius and Ignatius, in which Pope Nieholas 1. 
interfered (861), ended in the heads of the two 
Churches reciprocally excommunicating each other. 
In consequence of the insertion of the FUiogfW into 
the Creed and the exacerbated personal relations, 
the Koman peculiarities in ritual — fasting on 
Saturday, celihacy of the clergy, and the like — 
are in Photius* Epistle (A.D. 866) quoted as evi- 
dences of Rome's defection from Orthodoxy, the 
only defender of which was now to he found in the 
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Eastern Chnroh. After the second deposition of ! 
Photius in 880, the name of the Pope was again | 
inserted into the Diptych of the Kastem Cihurch. 
At the beginning of tiio 10th cent, relations once 
more became strained over the oucstion of the 
fourtii marriage of the Emperor l^o the Philo- ! 
sopher, which after iiis deatii was condemned at ' 
the Council of a.D. 920. 

In 1017 tho Filioque was oflicially recognized at ' 
Home, and in lOilS the Patriarch Michael Com- 
larius, disHatisfied with a plan of political alliance 
with tho Pope, dispatched, in conjunction with the 
Buljirarian Archbishop Leo of Ochrida, an epistle 
to Bishop John of Trani, in which new accusations 
(unleavened bread) were added to those brought 
against the Pope by Photius, and the dispute 
wtiich arose ended on IGth July 1054 in the excom- 
munieutioTi of the Patriarch by the Papal liOgate 
and the hnal era.sure of Uie Pope’s name from the 
Diptychs. Attempts at reunion of tlie Churches 
went on until the end of tlie period : in 1090, at the 
Council of Bari under Alexis i. Omineuiis and 
Pope Paschal ll. (1099-1118), under John Comnenns 
(11)8-48), under Manuel Coninenus (1143-80), in 
1232, 1250, 1274 at Lyons, in 1339 at Avignon, in 
1369 at Koine, in 1439 at Florence. Tlicse were 
not successful, inasiiiuch as they were undertaken 
from motives not directly concerned with reunion — 
on the imrt of tlie Popes for the sake of increasing 
the area subject to their power, on the part of the 
Orthodox to obtain (he. political support of the West. 

For the Musalmun conquest of the Patriarchates 
of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem in the 6th 
and 7th centuiies, and the dcfoctiun of the W'est- 
eru Church in the 9th-Uth centuries, the Orthodox 
Ciiurch found compensation in the conversion to 
Orthodoxy of the pojnilous Slavic nations in the 
9th and lOth centuries. These nations formed 
nati<imi] Churches, at llrst remaining dependent 
upon the Church of Constantinople, hut afterwards 
forming teriijKirarily or permanently independent 
(autocephalous) Ortliodox Churches. 

So ill A. I). 8G4-65 Lite Bulgarians and the Serlw 
at almost the same time submitted to baptism, and 
in A.D. 988 the Kussiaiis. This addition, however, 
while increasing the number of the members of the 
Orthodox Church, did not stimulate any great 
improvement of her internal condition, partly 
because among the newly converted nationalities 
education was in a rudinieiitary condition, but 
principally because of the pressure of Mongolian 
nationalities froru Asia. The Russian Church 
from A.D. 1224 to 1480 was under the yoke of tho 
Tatars. The Church of Constuntiiiople from tho 
11th cent, onwards siifrercd first from the Seljuk 
Turks, and at the same time fniin the Crusaders ; in 
the 13th cent. (A.u. 1204-61) from tlie Crusaders 
who had gained possession of Constantinople ; 
and front ^ho 14th cent, from the Ottoman Turks. 
In 1361 the latter conquered Servia, in 1393 Bul- 
garia, in 1453 Constantinople, in 1571 Grcjeite, and 
finally in 1669 Crete, so that only one Orthodox 
Church was left in liberty— that of Kussia. 

The internnJ life of the Orthodox Church during 
this period is characterized oy the decay of theo- 
logical thought and of Church education. The 
questions in dispute were more matters of detail. 
The Charch was chiefly disturbed by the struggle 
of the partisans of * accommodation ’ (olKwofila), %,e. 
the permissibility, for the sake of higher ends, of 
making certain relaxations or exceptions from the 
eoclesiostical laws against the partisans of acribia 
(dKplfSeia), %.e, the exact observance of Uie same. 
These disturbances arose under Patriarch Tarasius 
f A.D. 787-806), and continued, with interruptions, 
until the 13th century. On the side of acribia 
stood the monks, the defenders of the Chnroh’s 
independence, while 'accommodation* was de* 


fended by the civil power and the secular clergy. 
Tlie defenders of the former bore at various times 
•he names of Imiatians, Nicolai Les, Zealots, and 
Arseuians ; the defenders of the latter were called 
Photians, Eiithymians, and Politici. The struggle 
ended in the triumph of the former. The heresies 
:>f the period either exhibit a mystic character 
;PauUciaiiB, Euebites, or Enthusiasts), or appear to 
be the result of Pars! influence (the ArevurdiK, 
or 'sons of tlie sun,’ in Armenia) and Judaism 
(Athingani in Phrygia). Later on, under Alexis 
Comnenns in the 11th cent, wo have the heretical 
leaching of John Italus as to the manner of the 
union of the two natures in Christ ; at tho Councils 
of A.D. 1156-58 at Constantinople the question 
discussed concerned the signification of the sacrifice 
of the Cross; at the Council of A.D. 1166 tliat of 
the meaning of Jn 14^ ; and in the middle of the 
14ih cent, the more serious controvertaes of the 
Barlaamites and Palamites or Ilesychasts (1329- 
61) on the relation of tho energy of the Deity to 
His essence, and on the light of Tabor. The organi- 
zation of the'Cliurch sufi'ored hardly any changes 
durinjr this period. The canons established at the 
Conncils were concerned only with particular 
questions. Certain new Collections of Ecclesi- 
astical laws appeared, but the chief importance 
attached to the yomoennon in 14 Titles as revised 
about A.D. 883 by the Patriarch Photius. In 
the llth-12th centuries were written the com- 
mentaries on the canons by Zonaras, Aristenns, 
and Balsamou ; and in the 14th cent, a guide to 
ecclesiastical law in tho Bcxabiblott of Constaiitiue 
ArmenopuloK, and the alphabetic Syntngtna of 
MattliuMis Blastares. Among the Slavs there ap- 
peared their own Collection of Canons adapted from 
the Greek — the Kontwhaia Kniga (*Tlie Steers- 
man’s Book’), in its four redactions, Bulgarian 
(9th cent.), Slavo-Kiissian (10th cent.), Servian, 
and Sophian (13th cent.). 

(yanonicolly the ecclesiastical organization re- 
mained uncfiangod, but dc facto the Emperors 
interfered more often in Church aflairs, and 
appropriated the title of ' Holy,’ and the right of 
deciding questions of doj^uia ; and, on the other 
hand, the Constautiiiopolitan Patriarch’s primacy 
of honour passed (in fact, not in theory) into primacy 
of power. 

But the attempt to supply a dogmatic foundation 
for the extension of the Emperor’s power in the 
Church and the power of one I’airiarch over the 
others did nob obtain recognition in the Church. 
The Patriurcli had now about him a new organiza- 
tion, the permanent Synod (oifyoSos tpSifftovoa), 
consisting of bishops and patriarchal officials, and 
having the authority of a final, higliest adminis- 
trative, and judicial court. About the Patriarch 
there was formed a whole staff of officials (' the nine 
pentads’). Enormous inflneuce on the life of the 
ecclesiastical community was exercised by the 
monasteries, especially those on Mt. Athos, the 
Stadium at Constantinople, the Mtya SwijXaiar in 
the Peloponnese, the Meteora in Thess^y, etc. 
They stood up for the exact observation of clogmas 
and canons and for ecclesiastical independence, 
8upt)orted the science of theology, spread education 
abroad, and sent out missionanes. Tho education 
of the clergy, which had declined at the end of the 
preceding period, in the middle of the 9th cent, 
recovered and attained a higher level under the 
Comneni in the 12th century. In the 13th cent., 
at the time of the Latin domination, Byzantine 
looming a^n declined : but in tho 14th cent, 
under the Palmolog^, it once more revived, though 
during tho whole third period (as against the sewind 
period) it suffered from a want of originality. This 
movement, moreover, was not disregarded by the 
newly converted Slavic nationalities. 
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(4) From 145S to thr present day . — ^After the 
takififv of Con8taiitinu|ile (29th May 1453) the 
Ortliodox Cluircli within tlio boundaries of Turkey 
retained its internal organizations without any 
substantial change, but the Patriarch of Con- 
Rtantinoplo, in his caniicdty of * head of a nation ’ 
{Millet’odshi), received also civil authority over all 
Orthodox people. By thin increase of authority, 
however, neitiier the Patriarch himself nor his 
flock was in the very least guariuiteed against the 
violence of the conquerors, who regarded the raya 
as without rights and a mere source of income. 
The Patriarchs were forced to pay taxes beyond 
Uieir resources, both at their election (pisAiesA) 
and year by year {kluiradzA). Vacancies occurred 
extremely often, and few Patriarchs ended their 
days on the throne (30 out of 103). Many were 
elected several times. Still worse was the ])osition 
of the rest of the clergy and of the lay people, who 
Huflered from the fanaticism of the Turks, and 
contributed no small niiiniHsr of martyrs for the 
faith canonized by the Church. There were martyrs 
also among the I'atriarchs. The internal life of the 
Church was uneasy to(j by reason of the struggles 
of candidates for the Patriarcdiate and the inter* 
ference with ecclesiastical aflairs of the Phanariots, 
or rich and distinguished laytneii living in Phanar 
(a quarter of Constantinople), who, on acicount 
of tludr knowdedge, enjoyed influence with the 
Covcmniont. Some trouble resulted from the 
institution under Patriarch Samuel (1764-80) of 
the gerusia, an ecclesiastical oligarchy consisting of 
the six senior bishops and four lay Phanariots, 
which was abolished in 1858. It was not until the 
191h cent, that the position of the Orthodox ( /Imrch 
was improvtsl (Kliattd’-sharif, 2nd [14tli] Nov. 
1839, and Kha^t-i’diuinaytLn, 18th Feb. [ist March] 
1856). The Turkish Constitution ( 14th [27thJ A pril 
1909) did not bring the anticijiated advantage to 
the Cl Hindi, and an attempt was even made to de- 
prive the Patriarchate of its ecclesiastical privileges. 

Taking advantage of the sad position of the 
Orthodox Church, the Popes tried to suliject it to 
their power, and with that intent dispatched 
several epistles and sent a whole army of mission* 
aries to the East. Sac<’.ess crownetl these atterniits 
in one region only, S. W. Russia, thanks t«o political 
circuinstanoeB. There the Jesuits succeeded in 
establishing the Union of Rreat in 1596. The 
Patriarch Gregory vi. refused to accept an invita- 
tion to the Vatican Council. To Leo Xili.’s Bull 
on the Reunion of the Churches (20th June 1894, 
Pratelara gratulatuniis) the Ecumenical Patriarch 
Anthimus VII. answered on 29t]i Sept, by an epistle 
enumerating the errors of the Roman Church. 
Negotiations as to union with Protestants were 
also unsucceasful : in 1559 between Melanchthon 
and the Patriarch Joosapli li., in 1576-81 between 
the Tmtheransof Tubingen and I’airiarch Jeremias 
II., and in 1731 the attempt of Zinzendorf. Great 
trouble was caused by the attempt made by Cyril 
Lucar, who was Patriarch seven times (1612-38), 
to approximate Orthodoxy and Calvinism. More 
su^ess has attended the attempts which are still 
going onto make a rapprorAcment with the Anglican 
Ohuroh, They were begun in 1716-25 by the party 
of the Non-jurors, and rencAved in 1862 by the 
adherents of the Oxford movement. So far they 
have led only to the establishment in 1899 of 
iwiKoiPuvUL between the ConBtantino|>olitaii and the 
Anglican Churches, that is, to permission given to 
laymen of one Church in special cases of extreme 
necessity to have recourse to the clergy of the 
other, and to an end beiiif; put to proselytizing. 
Negotiations, likewise still in progress, for reunion 
with the Old Catholic Church, wiiich were ^gun 
soon after the establishment of the latter (Con- 
ferenoe of Bonn, a.d. 1874), have led to no results. 


The weakening of Turkey daring the 19th cent, 
led to the process, still at work, by which the 
Orthodox nationalities are being freed from her 
yoke, and tliey have formed the independent States 
of Montenegro, Greece, Servia, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria. 

With the diminution of Turkish territoiy has 
proceeded the diminution of the territory subject 
to the Patriarchs of Constantinople, as it appeared 
unsuitable that the new Stal^^s should continue in 
ecclesiastical dependence upon a Patriarch who 
was a Turkish subject. Autocephalous Churches 
havealw lieon formed by the Orthodox nationalities 
of Austria* Hungary. Side by side with this the 
importance of the Greek nationality is lessening. 
At the end of the 18th cent, in all Ortliodox 
Churches except the Russian and the Montenegrin 
the hierarchy was Greek. At the present time the 
Churches remaining Greek are the Constaiitino- 
politan, Alexandrian, llcUouic, Cyprian, and 
Sinaitic. In the Church of Jerusalem tlie struggle 
of the Arabic population against the power of 
the Greek Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre 
has already been crowned wilb decided success. 
The unwillingness of the Greeks to give up 
their ecclesiastical privilej^es, wkich raised them 
above the other nationalities, gave rise to the 
schisms of Antioch and Jerusalem, now satisfac- 
torily settled, and to the more serious Bulgarian 
schism. 

In the Greek Church a new Collection of Canons 
has appeared, viz. the Ui}5dXtoi^, compiled in 1793 
by the Athos monks Nicodemiis and Agapius, 
and in the llninanian Church the CoUectioii 
/ndreptarea Legii. Both are iiiodiriCAtions of the 
Slavic. Kormduxia. In the Russian Church the 
KormcAaia ceased to l>e the source of law still 
in force, and was superseded in the 10th cent, 
by the Bitok of Canons, in wliich a place is given 
only to the niinimum of canonical rules accepted 
by the whole Orthodox Church : the 85 Apostolic 
Canons, the Canons of the Seven Flcumenical and 
eleven Ijocal Councils, and extracts from the 
caiioiii<'.al ivorks of the thirteen Holy Fathers. 
Tiicro have also been published editions of canonical 
documents, among which special importance at- 
taches to the so-called Athenian Syntagma (G. A. 
Hhallcs and M. Potles, ^uvraypa rwv Oeiw sal Upus 
Kfxvhvvp, Athens, 1852-59 ; M. I. Gedeoii, Kai^oi^cKal 
Acard^etf . , . irarpiapxCip Kufp<rravTivovir6\fus, Con- 
stantinople, 18KK- S9). 

3. Present condition and geographical distribu- 
tion. — ^Atthc present time the Orthoaox Churcli con- 
sists of 16 Orthodox Churches of which 5 are Greek : 
those of Constantinople, Hellas, Cyprus, Alex- 
andria, and Sinai (in all 7,200,000 souls) ; 7 Slavic, 
viz. those of Russia (116 millions in 1911), Bul- 
garia, Servia, Carlowitz, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Buko- 
vina with Dalmatia, and Montenegro (0,020,000) ; 
2 Rumanian, that of the Kingdom of Rumania, 
and that of Herinannstadt in Austria (about 6' 
millions); and 2 Arabic, Antioch and Jerusalem 
(some 3^,0(M)). The ancient Church of Georgia 
n >300,000 souls) now officially forms part of the 
Russian Church (y.t;.). 

Accordingly, the number of all the Orthodox 
Churches together amounts to 134 millions. All 
these Churches are autocephalous, i.e. independent 
of each other as regards internal administration, 
but make up one Orthodox Church, as they have 
one Hoad in Christ, and possess one doctrine and 
communion in sacraments and services. The com- 
munion between them also finds expression in 
Councils, the decisions of which are obligatory for 
the Churches that take part in them, or in the inter- 
change of epistles. Both the Councils and the ex- 
change of epistles take place rather seldom, and not 
regularly, mainly owing to political circumstances 
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(a) Gbjsbk CaURCBBS.’^l) The Constantino^ 
oiuitan PatriarcIuUe is boiiuiled by the frontiers of 
Turkejr* but even within Uiese litiiits the Orthodox 
Bulgarians are subject to the authority of the 
Bulgarian Exarchate. Exact statistics do not 
exist, but the most likely nuniW for the Orthodox 
of the Patriarchate is 2^ millions in Euroiie, and 
2 millions in Asia Minor and the Islands. At the 
head of the Patriarchate stands the Patriarch {since 
28th Jan. [10th Feb.] 1913, (Icrmanus v.) with the 
title of * His Albholinoss {Uwaytiyrrit), the Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople the New Home, the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch.’ lie has precedence over all 
Orthoilox hierarchs throughout the world. The 
Patriarchs in the Turkish Dominions communicate 
with the Government through him. lie lias two 
governing bodies — the Synod and the Mixed 
Counidl. According to the Constitution of A.J>. 
1K62, the Holy Synod (Tep& 2!(/vo6o() consists of 12 
MetroiK)litaiis, half of whom retire in rotation every 
year. The Permuneut National Mixed Council 
(Aiapx^s Sv/m/yotiXior) consists of 12 

members, 4 Metropolitans, and 8 laymen who retire 
at the same periims as the iiicmlxus of the Synod. 
The sphere of the Synod’s acUvily is of a spiritual 
character ; that of tlie Council relates to aH'airs of a 
civil and econotnic character — schools, hospitals, 
almshouses, looking after the Church finances, 
ciuestions of legitimizing cJiildrcn, of testamentary 
(Tispositions, contract.s, etc. Besides the Synod and 
the (kmricil, the Patriarch has a large niiiiilier of 
secondary organs of adiiiinistratioii : the central 
ecclesiastical Epitropia, the p^edagogic Epitropia, 
the Epitropia of episcopal property, the financial 
Epitropia, t he EcciesiasticiU Court of Ju.stice, the 
Notary’s office, the Ottoman Chancery, an<l a 
whole scries of oflicials both spiritual (for example, 
the Chief irpcifrcKr^yA'FWot, the Chief Archdeacon, 
and sucli lik<') and secular (as the Chief T^ogothete, 
etc.). In tlic Patriarchate there are numliered 
7H Metropolitan sees, of which 4 ai*e in the semi- 
independent Bosnia and Herzegovina. The dio- 
ceses iivapxidi) are ruled by Metropolitans. Some 
Metropolit^ins have bishops subordinate to them, 
c.g, the Metropolitan of Crete has 7 suflrugans, 
the Metropolitan of Ephesus Q, the Metro]K>litan i 
of Thcssaloiiica 5, and so on. The dejiendeiice of 
certain Metro]>olitan sees in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina and of the Metrojsditan of Crete is purely 
nominal. The organ of the I’atriarchute is the 
journal ^EKKXrjffiao'riKTj The higher clergy 

receive their education in a scliool on the island of 
Chalki, in the Sea of Marmora not far from the ^ 
Bosporus (since 1844), the inferior clergy in the ' 
SemiiiarieK at Cicsarea in Cappadocia, on the Isle of ' 
I’atinos (since 1713), and on Mt. Atlios (since 1899). 
The autliority of the Patriarchate also extends 
to secular scliouls. 

(2) The Church of Hellns was proclaimed inde- 
ndent of that of Constantinople at a Council of 
bishops at Nauplia, IGth [29th] June 1833, but 
in Constantinople it was recognized as autoce)>hal- 
ous only in a decision of the Synod on 11th [23rd] 
July 1850. Now the Church of Hellas is governed 
by a Synod modelled on the Russian Synod, and 
consisting of the President, the MetTO|iolitans of 
Athens, and 4 diocesan bishops, who change every^ 
year. In purely spiritual iiiattors the Synod is 
inderiendent ; in aftairs of a mixed character it has 
to obtain tlie approval of the civil power. Its 
decisions gain the force of law on being signed by 
the king’s Commissioner, There are 32 dioceses 
in all, including 4025 parishes and 1,022,000 souls. 
Together with the Greeks of the Diaspora, who 
have since 1908 been reckoned as under the au- 
thority of the Athenian Synod, they amount 
to 2,400,000. In 1908 there were in Greece one 
MetroiKditan (at present Theoclitus), 6 arch- 


bishoiis, 25 bbhops, 167 men's monasteries with 
1743 monks, and 10 convents with 225 nuns. The 
yearly income of the monasteries amounted to 
2 mipion drachmte, the value of tlieir pro|K3rty to 
60 million drachmm. Higher theological training 
is received by the clergy in the tlieological faculty 
of the University of Atlieii.s, secundaiy instmclioii 
ill seiiiinarieM — the Kliizarion at Athens, one at 
Arta, and one at Tri]tolis. The chief clerical 
journal is the SuvSej/iot, published by the 

eagne of that name. On IRth [28th] Jan. 1910 
a ‘ law ' was published with regard to Parish 
Churches and tiieir property, the qualiiicatiuns of 
parish priests and their stipends, and on let [14th] 
Feb. 1011 a supplementary *■ law* as to a central 
Church treasury and the administration of the 
luonasteries. 

(3) 2'he Cyprian Church was recognized as auto- 
cephalous as early as the Council of Ephesus in 
A.l>. 43J. In recent times it lias occasionally been 
subject to the influence oi other Patriarchates, but 
foruieriy its autocephaly had always lieen recog- 
nized. At its liead stands the Archbishop (at 
present Cyril), who bears the title of * the Most 
Ble.sHcd the Arc.bbishop of Justiniana Nova and of 
all Cyprus,’ and lives at Nicosia. 11 is suffragans 
are the hisho]>s (Metropolitans) of Paphos, Citium, 
and Cyrenia. The Archbishop and the Bishops 
make up the Synod which administers the Church 
of Cyprus. In tlie election of the Archbishop the 
lourer clergy and the people have their part. In 
April 1911 the Orthodox in the island amounted 
to 182,737 ; and there were 607 churches and 79 
monasteries. At Lamaca there has been a semi- 
nary since 1910, and u journal is published, ’EincXi^ort- 

CMTCJcdl Kljpi/f. 

(4) 'The Patriarchate of Alexandria, founded, 
according to tradition, by St. Luke, included in 
the 4th cent. Egypt, the'Thehaid, Libya, and the 
Pentapolis, and had more than 100 dioceses. In 
the 5th cent. Monophysitism spread in this region. 
In A.D. 638 it fell under the power of the Arabs. 
In the 18th cent, the patriarchs lived in Con- 
stantinople. Now it has an extremely small popu- 
lation. The Greeks put the iiuinher at 150,000, 
but, as a matter of fact, it does not reach 100,000. 
It is governed by the Patriarcdi (at jircsent Photius), 
wdio hears the title of *tlie Most Blessed Patriarch 
of Alexandria and all the land of Egypt, of the 
Penta)»ulis and Pelusiuiii, of Libya and Ethiopia,’ 
and lives in Cairo. In the Patriarchate ttiere 
are (Ist Jan. 1913) 7 dioceses, 5 moiiasteries, 81 

P arishes, and 55 churches. The Bishops with the 
atriarch form the Synod. In Alexandria two 
clerical journals are published, tlie weekly 
lldzraii'or and the motithly 'BssKyitnacriKht 
lu 1908 a diocese was founded in Abyssinia 

{XapToOfJL), 

(5) The Church of Sinai consists of no more than 
the monaste^ on Mt. Sinai, built in A.D. 527 by 
Justinian. The monastery received autocephaly 
by a decision of the Council of Constantinople in 
1575, which ended a controversy between Alex- 
andria and Jerusalem as to which had authority 
over the monastery, by declaring it independent. 
The monastery is governed by the Hegumenos 
Archbishop, who bears the title of * Archbishop of 
Mount Sinai and Raitba’ (a village on the lied 
Sea) and * all honourable,’ and is consecrated by 
the Patriai'cli of Jerusalem (at present Porphyrias 
11 .). The numlier of brothers is not more than a 
few dozen (now 50). At Cairo the monastery iios- 
sesses a branch establishment (rnetochia) in which 
the Archbisliop mostly resides ; in his absence the 
monastery is governed by tlie *Dikaios.’ The 
monastery is mnious for its library, in wliicii 
among otlier things was found the renowned 
* ('odex Sinaiiicus.’ 
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(6) ShAVTO CuvncUKS,---{!S) Russian Church.-^ 
See separaLf) artif‘lc. 

(7) Ths Bulgarian Chureht originated under 
King Boris in A. I). 865, was at first subject to 
the ratriarch of Conslantiiio(>Jo, but very soon pre- 
tensions to authority over it urere made by Borne. 
Under Csar Simeon it became independent and 
the Archbishop was raised to bo a Patriarch, and 
this was recognized even by Constantinople in 
A.D. 945 under Czar Peter. Under Pope John 
<A.D. 1197-1207) a union with Borne was agreed 
upon, but it came to an end in 1282. The throne 
oi the Patriarchs was successively at Dorost.o1um 
(Silistria), Sardica (Sophia), Vodena, Moglona, 
Prespa, and finally at Ochrida. In 1234 a second 
Patriarchate was founded at Tirnova. In the I4th 
cent. Bulgaria was conquered by the Turks, and 
soon aft4}r the I'atriarchy of Tirnova was suliordi- 
Dated to Constantinople and ranked as a Metro- 
|K>litan see. But the Archbishopric of Ochrida 
preserved its independence until 16th [27th] Janu- 
ary 1767s when it also was united to the Patri- 
archate of Constantinople. When there was an 
awakening of the national self-consciousness of the 
Bulgars in the first half of the 19th cent., there 
began a struggle to be ecclesiastically indejuindent 
of the Greeks, and this found its consuniiiiation 
in the deidaratioit of March 10th [22nd] 1870, that 
the Bulgarian Church was autocephalona This 
was recognized by the Sultan, but not by the 
Patriarch. In Se)ttember 1872 a Council was held 
in Constantinople which pronounced the Bul- 
garians schismatics because they had based their 
scheme of ecclesiastical organization ujKin the prin- 
ciple of nationality (ethnophiletism). But the de- 
cisions of this Council were not recognized by the 
Slavic Churches, and therefore 1a> this day the 
position of the Bulgarian Church remains un- 
defined. It consists of two parts, of which one is 
in Bulgaria, vassal till 1908 and now independent ; 
the other is in Turkey. Both parts are under the 
Exarch (at present Joseiih), who resides in Con- 
stantino])le and has a deputy in Bulgaria. At 
Sophia there is a Synod and since 1910 there has 
lieen one at Constantinople, each consisting of 4 
Metropolitans. At Constantinople there is also 
(since 1910) a Mixed Council, consisting of the 4 
Metropolitans together with 6 laymen. In Hnl- 
garia there are 11 bishoprics (with 3,334,790 souls), 
in Turkey 9 with bishops. In 1909 there were in 
Bulgaria 214 town churches, 20.56 village churches, 
75 men’s and 16 women’s Tn<inasteries, 9 metro- 
politans, one bishop, 8 archimandrites, 22 oeconomi, 
1917 priests, 11 deacons, 5 archidiaconi, 49 liera- 
meiii, 13 heguinonissie, 52 hieromonachi, 68 monks, 
and 247 nuns. At Sophia there is a Clerical Semin- 
ary (alKiiit 150 students), and at Bachkou a school 
for priests. At Sophia is published the journal 
Bavilfnik (* Counscller ’). The Turkish part of the 
Exarchate consists of 22 sees, but there are bisliops 
only in half of them, the rest being governed 
merely by TIiocesan Councils, consisting of 4 
clerics and 5-7 laymen. In all the population 
amounts to 1,057,052 souls (1906). There are 
1232 chnrr.hes, and 51 monasteries. At Shishli 
near Constantinople there is a Clerical Seminary 
and at Uskiib (Skoplje), a Priests* School. The 
authority of the Exarchate extends to the secular 
Bulgarian schools in Turkey. The organ of the 
Synod of Sophia is the journal Tserkoony Vestnik 
(* Ecclesiastical Messenger'), of the Exarchate, 
Visti ( * News ’). T)ie Bulgarian Chiirc '.b is governed 
according to the * Bepilation of the Exarchate * 
elaboratSl in 1883 and adapted to the kingdom in 
1895. By the law of 1908 the clergy in Bulgaria 
receive their stipends from the State. 

(8) Ths Servian Church, founded as fax back as 
A.D. 867, gained its independence of the Patriarch 


if Constantinople A.D. 1219, and under King 
Stephen pushan (1331-55), a Patriarch was ap- 
pointed with his throne at I pek. The Patriarchate 
of Ipok extended over a wide area, and included 
Montenegro, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 
In 1375 its autonomy was recognized by Constanti- 
nople, but between 1386 and 1459 the whole Patri- 
archate fell undei*the Turkish yoke and was united 
to the Bulgarian Patriarchate of Ochrida. The 
Patriarchate of Iiiek was ro-establislied in 1557. 
In 1690, under the leadership of tlie Patriarch 
Arsenins, some 200, (XK) souls migrated to Hun- 
gary where they formed the Church of Karlowitz. 
On Sept. 11th [l22nd] 17^ the Patriarchate of Ipek 
was once more abolished and its dioceses were until 
1830 ruled by Greeks, bishops nominated from 
Constantinople. In 1832 the Servian Church, or 
rather a part of it, gained some iudepondeiico, 
and in Octeber 1879 full autocephaly. By the 
T6gos cruKodtic6t of 1879 the Church of the kingdom 
of Sorvia is governed bv a Mebro^ioliton (at pre- 
sent Demetrius) and 4 bishops in the towns of 
Zilf, Timok, Kis, and Sabac, who form tlie Council 
of Bishops. At present the organization of the 
Church is regulated by the law of 27th April [7th 
Mayl 1890. In 1905 the Church of Servia num- 
bered 2,735,147 souls, 5 dioceses, 651 churches, 71 
chapels, 54 monasterios (men’s), 887 parishes, and 
1 142 clergy. The cler^ are educated in the Semin- 
ary of St. Sabbas at Belgrade. Several religious 
journals are miblished at Belgi*ade — Glasnik 
Pravoslavnc Crtcvi (*Tlie Herald of the Orthodox 
Churfdi ’), tlie organ of the College of Bishops ; 
V^tnik Srpske Crkve PThe Messenger of the 
Servian Church*), and Pastyrska Rc^ ('Pastoral 
Speech’), the organ of the secular clergy. Jn 
accordance wdth the law of Slat Deo. 1882 [12th 
Jan. 1883], the clergy are supported by )Miymeuts 
made according to a tarifi* for services rendorecL 

(9) The Karlmuitz Servian Church was formed of 
the 290,000 Serbs who in 1690 migral>e«l from the 
Patriarchate of Ipek under the leadership of the 
Patriarch Arsenius ill. Crnajevic, in the time of 
the Austrian Emperor Leopold I. The immigrants 
were granted rights of ecclesiastical and civil 
autonomy, confirmed in 1791 by the Bcittlistag. 
Their dependence upon the Patriarchate of Ipek 
came to an end with the aliolition of the latter in 
1766. In 1848 the Metropolitan of the Karlowitz 
Church received the title of Patriarch from Kraucis 
Joseph. In 1864 the Church of Hormaiinstadt was 
cut off from it, and in 1873 the Bukovino-Dal- 
matian Church. Now the Karlowitz archbishopric 
contains over a million meinboTs, 7 dioceses, and 
about 800 parislies. At the head of the arch- 
bishopric stands the Metropolitan-Patriarch with 
the title of ‘Holiness’ (at present Lucian Bog- 
danovich), and at the bead of the bishops of the 6 
sees: Karlstadt, Pakrdez, Buda, TeinesvAr, Ver- 
secz, and BAcs. Questions <if dogma are decided by 
a Bynod consisting of all the dioce.sans under the 
presidency of the Patriarch. The Patriarch is 
elected by a congress of Church and people hold 
every three years, and exorcising the right to de- 
cide all matters concerning the Church’s autonomy. 
By the Kegnlation of Synod, 27th July 1911, and 
an CMliot of Francis Joseph published in June 1012, 
the rights of the congress have been restriot^, 
while the power of the Hierarchy has been in- 
creased. The clergy are educated in the seminary 
at Karlowitz, established as long ago as 1792. The 
Ajrchbishopric publishes a monthly journal, Bogos- 
lovski Glasnik ( ' The Herald of Theology *). By the 
Law of 1860 the clergy were assipnea a stipend, 
glelie, and a tariff of fees for occasional offices. 

(10) The Church of Bosnia and Herzegovina has 
been de facto autocephalous since 28th March 1880, 
when an agreement was made between Austria and 
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the Patriarchate of Constantinople, though nomi- 
nally it is depoiiclont on the Patriarchate. Down 
to A.p. 1706 It was under the Patriarch of Ipek, 
and since Uien under that of Constantinople. It 
is divided into four dioceses (Sarajevo, Mostar, 
Dolnja-Tuzla, Banjaluka), governed by Metropoli- 
tans. In 1010 it nuniberecr825,418 members. At 
Reliev there is a Theological College at which candi- 
dates for the priestho^ ore educated. Since the 
begiiming of 1912 there has been published at 
Sariuevo an organ of a league of secular clergy, 
the SrfHki SveStenik{*^ervmn Priest*) ; formerly the 
Archliishopric published Utochnik (*The Source’). 
The ecclesiastical organization is regulated accord- 
ing to a Code for Churches and Schools, publisht^d 
on Ist Sept. 1905 by the Austrian Government, 
according to which a stipend is assigned to the 
clergy. 

(11) TAs Bukomna~Dcdnwtia.n Churah consists of 
two parts, Zara and Bocca di Ciitiaro, the link 
between which is almost nominal — the Metropolitan 
see of the Bukov ina and 2 dioceses in Dalmatia. 
The Metropolitan see is govcrnetl by the Arch- 
bishop of Czeriiowitz, who is Metropolitan of 
Bukovina^ and Dalmatia (at present Vladimir 
Renta), with his tlirrmo at the town of Czemo'witz ; 
ana the dioceses of Dalmatia and Bocca di Cattaro 
are controlled by the bisliops. 

Founded in A.D. 1402, the diocese of Buko- 
vina was at iirst part of the Moldavian Arch- 
bishopric ; from 1768 to 1783 it was indemmdent ; 
from 1783 to 1873 it was part of the Archbishopric 
of ICarlowitz, and in 1873 it became autocephalous; 
and at the same lime the sees of Dalmatia and 
Bocca di Cattaro were sulxirdinated to it. I’he 
former was founded by Napoleon i. in 1808, the 
He<!ond ill 1873. In the Archbishopric of Bukovina 
there are 535,042 inetnlierH (1906) and aWnit 330 
priests ; in the diocese of Dalmatia (in 1910), 89,951 
meml)ers, 77 priests, 54]»ariBhes, and 3 monasteries; 
and in that of Bocca di (^Sattaro, 31,275 souls, 64 
priests, 44 parishes, and 8 monasteries. Besides 
these there are in Lower Austria 6850, in Bohemia 
and Moravia 7311, in Trieste and Styria 2949 
incmljers — altogether an Orthodox diaspora of 
17,119. In the Archbishopric of Bukovina the 
clergy arc educated at the Theological faculty 
of the University of Czeriiowitz ; in Dalmatia, in 
the Theological College at Zara. At Czernowitz 
a RumauO'Huasian Candela is published. At Zara, 
down to 1912, there was miolislied the Gla^tnik 
Fratioslavne Dalmatinake Crhife (‘The Herald of 
the Orthodox Dalmatian Church ’). In Bukovina 
the cierciy receive their stipend from the * Fund 
for the Iwllgious,’ founded in 1782 ; in Dalmatia, 
from the treasury, accurtling to the law of 4th 
Feb. 1907. 

(12) The M(mtcneifrin{Crna Gora) Church became 
autocephvJous in 1766, when the Patriareliate of 
Ipek, of which it hod been ajiart, was abolished. 
Down to 1862 it was govern^ bv Metropolitans 
who were at the same time tho Frinces of Mon- 
tenegro. But in 1862 this theocracy came to an 
end, and Prince Danilo kept for himself the civil 
power only, and handed over the spiritual to a 
s^arate Metrotiolitaii. At the present time the 
Montenegrin Church numbers some 220,000 mem- 
bers, and consists of two dioceses — Cetin je, 
governed the Metropolitans (at present Metro- 
phanes), andZacblunije-Rasa (since 1909), ^verned 
by a bishop (at present Cyril). The hi wops are 
usually consecrated in Russia. In 1900 a law was 
passed defining the stipend which the parochial 
clergy are to receive from the State. On 30th 
Dec. 1903 [12th Jan. 1904] there came into force a 
* Constitution for the Holy Synod,’ consisting of 
tho Metropolitans, the Bishop, 2 Arohimandrites, 
8 ihroto-presbyters, and a Secretary. On Ist [14ib] 


Jan. 1004 was promulgated * Constitution fox 
Spiritual ConsiBt4)ries.’ 

(c) HuUAUiAIi CBURCUES,---{\Z) The Rumanian 
Church has enjoyed de facto independence since 
1864, but this was recognized by tlie Patriarch of 
Constantinople only in 1885. In 1899 it numbered 
5,451,787 members, 3606 parishes with 8000 clergy, 
and 41 monasteries. It includes 8 dioceses, 2 
Metropolitan sees, viz. the Wallachian (Bucharest) 
and the Moldavo-Suzavan (Jassy), and 6 bishop- 
rics, viz. Ariish, Biizeo, Lower Danube (Galatz) 
Romanatz, Kimuik-Vfllcii, and Hush. Each of 
the Metrapolitons and the bishops with sees has 
a Buflragan bishop. The Church is governed by 
a Synod consisting of the hishoiis and a Highest 
Church Council (since 1909), in which secular 
clergy and laymen take part. Tho election of a 
Metn)|)olltan and certain ecclesiastical aflairs are 
in the competence of Parliament, but in these 
proceedings only Orthodox members take part. 
The country clergy are educatcnl in (secondary) 
Seminaries with an eight year course, tho town 
clergy at the 7’lieological faculty of the University 
of Bucharest. At Bucharest is published a re- 
ligious jNiiper, WioBiaerica (i.e. Basilica^^ ‘ Church '} 
Orthodoxa Romana. By tho Law of 2 Ist Jan. 1902 
the clergy receive their stipends from the Church 
fund (casita buteruici). 

(14) The Jlemiannsiadt {Szeben) Rumanian 
Church in Hungary was severed from the Arch- 
bishopric of Karlowitz in 1864 to satisfy the 
nationalist tendencies of the Rumanians. The 
Organic Statute as to its government was con- 
firmed by the Austrian Emperor in 1889. It num- 
bers some 1,075,(H)0 members, and coiisiste of 3 
dioceses — ^the Archbishopric of Transylvania and 
the bishoprics of Arad and Kazan -Sebes. At the 
head of the Province is * the Archbishop of Transyl- 
vania, Metropolitan of all Rumanians to be found 
in Hungary ’ (at present Joseph Metsian). As in 
the Arclibishopric of Karlowitz, there is a ConCTess 
of the Church and people, consisting of 30 civics 
and 60 laymen. 

{d) Arabic churches. ---{}&) The Church if 
Antioch numbered in the 4th (?nnt. as many as 220 
sees. In 431, Cyprus was separated from it, and in 
481 the Church of Jerusalem. In 638 it fell under 
the j[K>w'er of the Arabs ; in 732 it was taken back 
^ain by the Greeks, in 1098 by the Franks, and 
in 1268 by the Turks. It now numbers some 
316,000 members, mostly Arabic-speaking, living 
in Syria, Cilicia, Meao^totamia, Isauria, and other 
provinces of Asia Minor. It is governed by a 
Patriarch (at present (Gregory IV. ), who bears the 
title * Most Blessed Patriarch of the Great City 
of God, Antioch, and of all the East,' and resides 
(since 1269) in Damascus. The Patriarchate is 
divided into 14 sees, governed by Metropolitans. 
A gi’eat and lieneficent work ciitmected with it 
is carried on by tho Russian Imperial Palestine 
Society, which establishes schools for the Arabs. 
The Patriarcihate publishes in Arabic a journal 
called Grace. There is a seminary at Beles- 
mhent. The Hierarchy was for a long time Greek, 
but the last two Patriarchs (1899) have been 
chosen from among tlie Arabs, for which reason 
the other Patriarchs refused for some time to 
recognize them. 

(16) The Church of Jerwudem was originally a 
bishopric subject to the Metroi»uH^4in of Ciesarea 
Philippi. The Council of Chalcedon made it a 
fifth Patriarchate, subordinating to it all the 
bishops of Palestine to the number of 50. From 
the 4th to the 6th oenL monastieism was very 
general in this region. In A.D. 614 it was wasted 
by tho Persians, in 628 recovered by the Greeks, in 
636 conquered by the Arabs, in 1076 by the Beljuk 
Turks, m 109^ oy the Crusaders, in 1187 hy the 
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MuhaniniadanH, and fioally, in 1517, by the Ottoman 
Turks. It now iminljerK no more than some 30,000 
members, mostly Arabie-speakin};, but is governed 
by Greek n ion Us, a bout 80 in nuiiilKsr, wiio have 
Bmce 1687 fornieti the * lh'otlierho<id of the Holy 
ISe]mlebre * ( Ayiora^tTiKTf ^A5eX06n;f). The Patri- 
arcib and all tin*. Inglier clergy are elected exclu- 
sively from the ninnbera of the brotherhood. The 
birincr licars the title, * Most llleMsed Patriarch of 
.rernsalein and all Palestine.* To the Patriarch 
are subjcc.t 4 Mclro^jolitans and 11 Archbishops, 
of wlioiii only a few live in their sees, the majority 
rcshliiig in .Icriisaloin. The Patriarcliate is governed 
by «■ Wyn«»d, presideil over by the I'atriarch ; the 
ineiiiliers (16) are certain menibers of the Brother- 
hood. On 20th Deo. 1910 [2nd Jan. 191 IJ, besides 
the Synod, there was established, on tlie demand 
of tlie Aralis, a Mixed Council (Moct^m ^u/^aretov) of 
6 clergy (rrieinbers of the llrotherhrKMl) and 0 lay- 
men (Arabs), and this slightly' restricts the power 
of the llrotherbood in matters of marriage, ('iiurcb 
properly, and schools. In tlic Patriarchato a 
journal is nublislied caUe<l N^a Sous. In tlie 
Monaste^ of the Cross is a seminary, temporarily 
closcsl. Relations with the Patriarchate of Alex- 
andria have been broken oil* in consequence of 
personal questions between the Patriarchs. 

4. The dogmatic system of Orthodoxy.— -The 
fundamental distinction between the dogmatic 
teaching <if the Orthodox Church and that of 
other confessions consists in the particular view it 
takes of dogma. Orilitkloxy does not alhiw of the 
pussihility of dugiiiatic development. The com- 
plete fullness of dogmatic dtXJtTinc was once for all 
taught by Christ ami the Apostles, and is an object 
of faith. Modilicatioii and development cun all'eid. 
only the formularization of the doginas. Such 
foriniilariziition is the more authoritative acnuird- 
ing as it expresses hotter the faith of the whole 
Church at all timcH, i.c. according as it answers to 
the formula of Vincent of Lerihs ; qtiod semper, 
(/ut)d ubique, quod ah ^-mnihus. For this reason 
the highest authority in the Orthodox Church 
is the Seven Ecumenical Councils, because they 
had representatives of the Church from all (larts 
{ubique), and because they did not cstshlish any 
new dogmas, but only fortnularizod that w'hicTi 
always (semper) bad been confessed by the Church 
(‘ following after the Divine Fathers *). Guided by 
this principle, the Orthodox Church regards as 
inventions of 111011*8 mimls the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church as to the perpetual pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost from the Son as well 
{Filioque) (insteailof the iiioinoTitary sending of the 
Holy (tIkikI by the Son), the liii maculate Concep- 
tion of the Theotokos, the Infallibility of the Poiie 
and hi.s pow(5r over the wliolc (yhiiVch, and the 
doctrine of purgatory. The Orthodox Church is 
distinguished from Protestantism by its recognition 
of Tltdy Tradition as a source of teaching as to 
faith ; l»y its doctrim^ of Seven Sacraments, not as 
signs of grace, but as being the grace itself ; and in 
particular by its doctrine of the Tran.su>>stantiation 
of the broad and wine in the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist into the very body and very blood of 
Cyhrist; and by its doc.triiie of salvation not by 
faith alone, but also by good works. It also 
rejects the Reformers* doctrine of the working of 
salvation by grime alone, and of unconditional 
predestination, and it teaches that grace works 
together with man’s freedom {s^jnergisnios), and 
that predestination has its foundation in the 
Divine foreknowledge. AVhile admitting the com- 
mon priesthood of believers, the OrthcMlox Church 
admits at the same time a special priesthood in a 
hierarchy of throe orders (Bishop, Priest, and 
Deacon), and that this receives its full imwers not 
from other members of tlie Church, but from her 


Founder Himself, and bands it on in succession by 
episcoiiol laying on of hands. Reckoning the 
Churcii on earth as only a part of the whole 
Church, Orthodoxy teaches the indispensability 
of lively comniunioii between the Church on eartn 
and the other part of the Church — the Church in 
heaven. Tiiis is expressed in prayer to the saints. 
Finally, Orthodoxy teaches of reverence (arpoir- 
KwrtiFit) paid to relics and icons ; but this reverence 
is, by the decision of the 7th Ecumenical Council, 
' not to the wood and the paints, but to tlie persons 
represented in them.’ Tn its moral teaching. Ortho- 
doxy, in contradistinction to Protestantism, con- 
siders ascetiedsm to be indispensable, not as an 
independent end in itself, but as a means for fallen 
man to reach moral perfection. 

Both Holy Scripture and Holy Tradition are 
admitted as sources of doi'trinc as to faith. Any 

S iiestion of the cuiiiparative authority of one or 
le otlier source is impossible in Orthodoxy, 
inasmuch as each is merely a diflcrcnt mode of 
expressing one and the same doctrine of tlie Church. 
All its fullness is already included in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and finds ite foundation therein. Holy 
Scriiiture includes both canonical and iincanonical 
Bck>ks. Among the dogmatic docuiiienfj^ of Holy 
Tradition, fbe highest authority atlaches to the 
so-called Nu'ceno-Ooruttnutinopahtan Creed (* Sym- 
bol of Faith *). Its significance is not in the least 
undermined hyatteinpU to show that it is of other 
origin, as, in any case, at the Council of Chaicedon 
(A.D. 451) it was recognized us being the expression 
of the faith of the whole Church. 

A fuller statement of Orthodox teaching is given 
ill the Ho-c^alled Symbolic boulcs. This expression 
has been borrowed from the Protestants; but, 
strictly speaking, Symbolic books do not exist in 
the Orthodox Chiir'cli, os no single one of thorn 
has been approved by the highest ecclesiastical 
authority — an Ecumenical Couneil— and the name 
merely attaches to certain more or less authori- 
tative statements of faith, the number of which 
cannot l>e exactly defined.^ Generally the term is 
applied to the following statements of faith : 

(1) Fravosldvnoe Ispavidanie (‘The Orthodox 
Confession’) of the Metropolitan of Kiev, Peter 
Mogilos, composed in 1G38, and approved by all 
tlie Patriarchs and l»y the Kus.Hian noly Synod. 

(2) The Confession of Dositheus, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, ai»proved in 1672 by the Council of 
J<irnsaleni. It is also known by the title of Tfm 
Epistle of the Patriarchs the Eastern Catholic 
Chnrvh iowhing the Ortlwiwx Faith, as it was sent 
in 1723 to Russia and (xreat Britain. 

(3) Prostrdnny Pravosldvnyj Catechesis (‘A 
Longer Orthodox Catechism *) of the Orthodox 
Catholic Eastern Church, by the Metropolitan of 
Moscow, Pliiluret ; approved in 1839 by the Russian 
Synod and afterwards also by the Patriarchs. 

Among works on Dogma, the best known in 
the Russian Church are the Dogmatic Theologies of 
the Metnipolitan Macarius, Archbishop Philaret, 
Bislio]> Sylvester, and the Protohiereiis Malin- 
ovsky ; ill the Greek Church, 'lepA Kar^xyver, 
2!i/f'Ta7/ia Aoy/MTiK^s rijs dpOodd^ov Ka$o\tKijs iseXif- 
alas of Z. Rboscs, Athens, 1903, and the work of 
Androutzos, do. 1907. 

Editions (tsirly widl known) of th« Oonfewlons of BfogUM nnri 
DoMithpus in Gr. anil lAt. are : E. J. Kiminel, Monumenta Fide* 
KceltHiof OrientalU, Jena, 1860, and earlier; I. K. Menolonui, 
HviifioAiidi rqs hpSoSo^ov aparoAuc^v isKA-ifiriat, Athene, 1 . 18118, 
II. i, 1001, 11. ii. 1004 ; in Greek, J. Michaleenou, Gijoavpbv 
6p0o5o^iac, Leitxdg, 1004. Tliere ie a German tranelatlon of the 
Omt in Hofmann, liistoria Cateckimni iluetoruna Ratielav, 
1761 ; of the second. In Revue Intematiouale de TMotogie, I. 
[1898] 210-ZS0 ; an EngUih tr. of the Oateohism of riiilaret In 


4 Sometimen the title of a * Symbolio book * Is applied to the 
Ansuwrs of Jeremiae iJ,, Fatnareh vf ConstantinopU (to the 
Theologians of Tublnsen), and the Cen/eesian of Metrofihanea 
Oritnixmlus, afterwarus Patriarch of Alexandria. 
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P. Sclutff, The CreeiUi of Christendom, U. (New York, 1877) 
445 ff. For the newcet Literature, eee Paul Ponomarfiv, ^ Hym- 
bollo liooka hi the Busniun Church/ in the Theologieal JSneuclo- 
podia tRuss. j, xii., St. Petersburn^, 1011. 

Ah a basis for a summary of the dogmatic 
teaching of Orthodoxy we must inevitably tiike 
thii A^inwnO'Constantint^litan Creed (Syniliol) os it 
is set forth in tho above-mentioned authoritative 
statement of the faith of the Orthodox Church. 
Tho first Article of the Creed speaks of the Creation 
of all things visible and invisible by God the Father. 
In connexion with this the Orthodox Theologians 
develop the doctrino of the Holy Trinity, traces of 
which they find in the OT, the doctrine of angels 
and their seven orders, of the guardian angel, of 
demons, of the double bodily and spiritual com- 
position of man’s nature as a microcosm, and of 
Woviflenco, under which predestination {Tpooptaa^) 
is explained as foroknowledgo (rpdyrciKrcf), tlirough 
which the freedom and the fall of man become 
intelli^bie. In opposition to the Pelagians it is 
recognized that in Adam there sinned also all his 
descendants, and they are therefore liable to the 
same punishments, but possess a special )Mitentiality 
for gor>d as having preserved the eUtav 0€oO though 
liaviiig lost his d/ioUoo'is. 

The second Article speaks of the Person of Jesus 
Christ. In developing this and the eighth article 
on the Holy Ghost there is given a detailed refiita- 
ti«m of the innovation of the FUioque, by which 
is introduced teaching irreconcilalde with Holy 
Scripture, the iiiitiiutabiiity of the Creed is violatoa, 
and a doctrine of two dpxal in the Deity formulated. 
The teaciiing of tho Creed os to the G<Nihcad and 
iiianliood in Jesus Clirist is suppleriiented by tho 
definitions of tho 3rd Ui the 6th Councils as the 
nneonfounded, immutable, iiise|iarable, indivisible 
union in Him of two natures in one Person. 
jrpdauwor is by some {e.g. V. V. Bolotov) understood 
as the unity^ of self-consciousness but not of con- 
sciousness, but the majority leave this question on 
one side. In connexion with the teaching as to the 
liic^arnation the doctrine of the Perpetual Virginity 
of the Theotokos before, at the time of, and after 
the birtli of (Jhrist is set forth. 

Tlie salvation of mankind through the Incarna- 
tion. Passion, Death, Kesurrectiun, and Ascension 
of (Christ (Articles 3-6) is understood as a deliver- 
ance from sill, the curse, and death. This salvation 
is (‘.ompleted by (ylirist’s threefold service os King, 
High Friest, and Prophet. 'J*he Descent into Hell 
was tlio manifestation of Christ’s kingly power, 
and its purpose was to liberate those who under 
the Old DisjKiiisation believed in His coining. The 
9th and lOlli Articles speak of the Prophetic and 
High Priestly service of Christ. His Prophetic 
service consisted in His giving the doctrine of 
alfiyios and the means for its attainment. This 
doctrine, passing from tho Apostles to the Bishops, 
is preserved by means of oral and written wapdhoatt 
in the Church. The Church is called ‘Afiostolic’ 
because she is faithful to this Apostolic tradition ; 
she is called *One* because she has one Head, 
Ciirist, and in her works one Holy Ghost ; she is 
‘Holy’ because her members are made holy by 
true doctrine, and by the Sacraments; she is 
* Catholic ’ because she ought to embrace the whole 
world. An attempt to give a more exact definition 
of tlie Church as * the Body of Christ’ has not been 
Buocossful. In opposition to tho Protestants it is 
explained that the Church is at one and the same 
time both visible on earth (or militant) and invisible 
in heaven (or triumphant). The existence of several 
Jiutocephalous Churches does not contradict the 
unity of the Church, inasmuch as they are united 
by unity of confession of faitli and communion in 
prayers and Sacraments. Her task, tho salvation 
of souls, is exercised by the Church and those that 
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Imar ofiioe in her, through preaching the doctrine 
ot Christ and the A^iostles, and celebrating the 
Hacroments established by Christ for the saiicti- 
lication of men. 

The 10th Artiedo of the Crew! mentions only one 
Sacrament— Baptism ; but all statements of faith 
eniimerato seven — fidirriafuk, edyapicnrfa, 

fierdpoia, ieptaatiyri, yd/ios, eOx^kaioy, The doctrine 
of tho seven Sacraments was not established till 
the 13th cent., ap^aircntly under Western influence 
(Council of Lyons, A.0. 1274). St. John Damascene 
mentions only the first three Sacraments, Dionysius 
the Areopagite six, and among them the taking of 
monastic vows and rh M roif KeKoi/itifiiyott reXov/icpa. 
The taking of monastic vows is also reckoned a 
Sacrament by the monk Job in A.li. 1270, and by 
some modern liussian tlieohtgians (Leontiev — as a 
form of penance; Archbishop Aiitonius of Vol- 
hyiiia). 

The Sacraments are hmked upon as spiritual 
means by which, under visible signs, there is granted 
an invisible grace of God, i,e. a saving fore.e of God. 
The Uoman Catholic doctrine of their acting ex 
ojtere nperalo is rejected. The unworthiness of the 
celebrant does not interfere with their otficacy; 
but on the side of the recipient, faith and prepara- 
tion, in accordance with the ordinances of the 
Churcli, are indis]iensable. Baptism begins with 
the rite of the renouncement of Satan and his 
expulsion {i^opKurpM), and is administered by three- 
fold immersion ; only in the case of the sick {rCev 
tcXiPiKup) is baptism by aifusion {inlxwrit) allowable. 
Baptism is a now birtli which annihilates original 
sin and all sins previously committed, and makes 
the baptized a metnlier of the Church ; but the 
conseiiucnces of sin remain in a tendency to sin 
and disease. At Baptism there must be sponsors. 
The ordinary practice is the ^ptism of infants as 
soon as possi ole. Ke > baptism is not allowed , if only 
because of the words ot the Creed 'one Baptism.' 
llaptism by heretics is recognized if it has l>een 
administered in the name of the Holy Trinity and 
in accordance "with Christ’s cimimand. If the Greek 
Churcli in contradistinction to tlie Slavic Churches 
refuses to recognize the Baptism of the Western 
confessions administered by allusion, this isamodern 
practice and is also subject to exceptions. The 
adininistrant of Baptism ought^ to be a presbyter 
(or bishop), but in extreme cases it may be a deacon 
or a layman without even excluding women, but 
u)M>n return to health the rite is completed by a 
presbyter. 

Unction is considered a substitute for the laying 
on of hands in Afiostolic times (Ac 8'^). It is 
generally administered immediately after baptism 
and by the same iiorson, i.«. the presbyter or 
bisiiop, but not by a deacon or Ionian. It is 
callecTtlie o(f>payU dwpeds llreCfurot (2 Co !*’*•), and is 
repeated intbocosoof the reconciliationof apostates. 
The anointing of kings at their coronation is con- 
sidered a foiiu of unction. The consecration of 
chrism, which was formerly performed by every 
bishop, is now performed only by the very highest 
Hieranshs and only in certain churches ; the others 
obtain it from them. For instance, the Church of 
Constantinople supplies those of Greece, Servia, 
Alexandria, etc. ; the Russian Church those of 
Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Antioch. 

Holy Communion is administered to ail baptized 
persons, infants not excepted. It is called the 
lioliest of all tho Sacraments, since in Baptism we 
have communion with Christ on the side of His 

e »wer (jcard ddmfup), but in the Eucharist with 
im in His venr essence (jcot o^tar). Under the 
form of bread (leavened) we are ollereil tlie very 
Body of Christ, and under the form of wine the 
very Blood of Christ, to the worthy unto remission 
of ¥ iff« and unto eternal life, but to the unworthy 
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unto oonderaiiation . The term * transubAtantiation ’ ■ 
(fMTouo’ttaNrct) in borrowed from the Weet, but in the 
Orthodox Ohiirch it docs not imply the raising into 
a dogma of Aristotle's teaching of substance and 
accidents, Imt im]dieB only that the bread and wine 
u))on consecration are transmuted (/xcrajSdXXovrat) 
into the liody and lilood, not rinriKwr or 
but dXyiOioi Kat wpayfuiriK&s, i.e. into the very Body 
and very Blood of Christ. In contradistinction to 
the Homan Church, Commnnion is administered in 
bolli kinds and with leavened bread. The con- 
secration of the Holy Gifts takes place not by tlie 
repetition of the words of Christ, *Tako, eat . . 
but by the invocation of the Holy Ghost (MxX^it, 
iwupolTiiffis). The Eucliarist is not only a sacriiice 
of praise and thanksgiving, but also an atonement 
(IXcurrtin}) on Isshalf of living and dead, identical in 
essence with the sacritice of Golgotha. In coutra- 
distinction to the Roman Church, the participation 
of the faithful in the Eucharist is regarded as indis* 
pensahlc, and * private masses ’ arc not permitted at 
a celebration of the Eucliarist. At any rate, those 
engaged in the service must communicate, and non- 
communicants receive particles of the irpo<r<f»opd 
(* oblation ') from which were taken pieces for the 
Sacrament (dsrUwpa). The Eucharist can lie cele- 
brated at the same altor only once in the day, and 
the celebrant can celebrate only once in the day. 
The consecrated elements receive the same worsliip 
(Xarpcla) that, is due to the Lord Himself. Once 
consecrated, the element<s remain so for ever ; they 
are kept in pyxes and cihorM, and are used for the 
celebration of the Liturgy of the Pre-Sanctitied 
and the coninuiiiion of the sick. The Liturgy* (t.c. 
the Eucharist) can be celebrated <in]y b3' a priest 
or a bishop, and only upon an dvrifiijvfftoy, 

l*enitcnce {pterdvoia) is usually taught from the 
age of seven years, and precedes coimnuiiion. In 
penitence there are distinguished the moments of 
contrition confe.Hsion and 

remission of sins (Xi^iris). Hut the Homan doctrine 
of satisfaction for sins on the part of the repentant 
is definitely rejected. Sometimes a i>cnaiice (^iri- 
rlfuoif) is laid u]>oii the repenl«ant ; this is meant as 
a spiritual exercise or self-denial necessary for a 
victory over evil habits, 5.y. fasting on other than 
the apiK7inted days. It is recommended that con- 
fession be made to one * spiritual Eatlier,* who acta 
not os a judge, as in the Itoman Church, but os a 
spiritual plij'sician. Denial is given to the doc- 
trine that for sin we must suifer not only eternal 
but also temjHirary punishment, from which doc.- 
triiie proceeded the theory of the thusaurus meri- 
torum and the practice of indulgences. 

BesideH the Sacrament of ('onfession tihere is the 
so-called * confession to elders,' ».«. to elders among 
the monks (laynucn) famous for pious living. 

The Sacninicnt' of Ordination is administored by 
the laying on of hands ixciporovia) by a bishop. 
Ordination with the throe degrees—bishop, jires- 
byter, deacon'—was instituted not by the Church 
but by her Founder, Clirist. A second confer- 
ment of ordination to the same degree is not 
allowed even in the case of converts, as long as 
the orders of the non-Ortliodox (Church are recog- 
nized as valid. Accordingly, Homan Catholic 
clerics receive the rank that belongs to them. The 
practice in regard to Anglicans has not been 
settled, and the ordination in America of the 
unfrocked Anglican priest Irvine, on 5th Nov. 1905, 
the Bussiaii Bishop Tyclion, has no decisive 
bearing upon the point. Ordination is allowed 
only in the ease of the uniuarried or the once 
married. Marriage after ordination is not allowed. 
Since the Council in Irullo (a.u. 692), bisliops have 
been exclusively chosen from among the unmar- 
ried, and mostly from those who have taken mon- 
astic vows. The rite of admission {x€ipo$etfSa or 


ff^tpaylt) to the minor orders or offices of the 
('hurch is not considered a Sacrament. Only two 
lower orders now exist, the Header (or Singer) 
and the Subdeacon. Formerly there were others 
also— exorcist, doorkeeper, and women servants 
of the Church, widows, and deaconesses. Bishops, 
according to the sees they hold, or their distinc- 
tions in the service of the Church, boar the titles 
of Patriarchs, Exarchs, Metropolitans, Aroli- 
bishops ; ))TeBbyterB of arebpresbyters, protopres- 
byters, protobiereis ; deacons of archidiacoui and 
rotodiaconi. These are nut different orders, but 
onorary titles. Monks are said to belong to the 
clergy only when they have received oraination, 
in which case they bear the title of hieromtmachi 
(presbyters) and kierodiaconi. Those who have 
embraced the monastic life are divided into novices 
{iicuroit>6poi) who have not yet taken vows, monks 
of the lesser svJiema {puKpoax'ni^^t ^avpo<f>6poi) who 
have taken vows and received the tonsure, and 
monks of the great schema {fuydXbexvnoi) who 
have taken specially strict vows. Monasteries are 
not classed in orders, but all follow the rule of St. 
Basil the Great, somewhat iiuuUfled in modern 
times. Their general vows are those of chastity, 
obedience, and poverty. The last is variously 
interpreted : in some monasteries with cotnmon 
life (KMv^jSta) monks may not possess any individual 
property, in others where life is not in <M>minon 
[iSLdfipvBfjLa) they may. The heads of monasteries 
liear the title of neffumeni, those of convents 
hegumenissm* The larger men’s monasteries are 
ruled by Archimandrites. 

Marriage is declared to be a Sacrament on the 
authority of Epb 5®*. It is precedcid by betrothal 
{fu>7i(rT(iat dppafiibp), formerly eiilerctl into long 
Wore marriage (even up to 10 years), but now 
usually, both in the Greek and in the Russian 
Church, celebrated just lieforo the Sacrament. 
The chief moment of the Sacrament is held tc» be 
the crowning, in contradistinction to the Ibiraan 
Church, in which the parties themselves are con- 
sidered to be the celebrants of the fciacraniout, and 
its essence is held to l)e either the consensus or the 
copula^ the Orthodox Church considers the cleric 
to be the celebrant of the Sacrament, and its 
essence the conferring of a grace. Wedlock is 
allowed only between Christians, and at least 
one party must be Orthodox. Marriage between 
blooa relations is forbidden to the seventh degree 
inclusive, both in the direct and in the collateral 
line. In the case of relations by marriage, wed- 
lo(^,k is not allowed in the hrst four degrees. In 
particular, a man is not permitted to marry his 
brother’s wife's or sister’s husliand’s sister. An 
impediment is also found in spiritual relationship, 
i.e. relationship arising through standing sponsor 
at baptism. The Russian (Church now^ays for- 
bids marriage only between a godfather and the 
niotbcT of his godchild, but at one time this im- 
pediment extended to the seventli degree in 
tlie Fatriarcli Nicholas ill. Grammaticus [1992* 
1197]). P'rom this general norm there are varia- 
tions both towards condescension and towards 
greater strictness. A second marriam is allowed, 
but, if both sides have been married liefore, it is 
celebrated with less pomp; a third marriage is 
allowed only by condescension {e-uyKardpoffn ) ; a 
fourth is absrdutely forbidden, though sometimes 
and in some Churches exceptions have been allowed 
(as nowadays in Bulgaria and Bosnia). Divorce 
on the autbority of Mt 5^ is allowed in case of 
adultery, with a right to the innocent party to 
re-man-y. In the Russian Church in recent times 
divorce has lieen allowed on other grounds, wd 
second marriage is allowed even to the guilty 
party after the expiration of a period of penance. 

The use of holy oil (chrism) is mentioned in Mk 
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16^ Ja it is a Badament in which the body 
of a sick man is anointed with oil with an invoca- 
tion of the grace of God which heals the diseases 
of the body and the weaknesses of the soul. It 
is usually performed by a council (Russian aohttr) 
of 7 priests ; hence in the Russian Church it is 
called * Soborovanie.’ In contradistinction to the 
Roman Church, which teaches regarding anoint- 
ing with oil that it is the last anointing of a dying 
man {extrema uwAio exeuntium\ the Orth^ox 
Church teaches that it ought to be performed only 
upon the sick for their recovery and not for the 
dying, though the Western practice is fairly wide- 
spread. Sometimes anointing with oil is performed 
upon the healthy, e,a. at the Trinity Laura of St. 
Sergius on Maundy ThuriMlay. 

The 7th, 11th, and 12th Artt. set forth eschat- 


The 7th, 11th, and 12th Artt. set forth eschat- 
ology. The Orthodox Church recognizes a double 
judgment, one particular and not final on the 
soul of each human being at his death, the other 
^noral and final — ‘ the last judgment ' (tbe dread- 
ful judgment) which wiU follow after the uni- 
versal resurrection of the dead with their iKidiea, 
and will also be for those then living. Until 
t.he last Judgment those who have msen con- 
demned at the particular judgment may receive 
pardon through the prayers of the Church. The 
existence of Purgatory as a place midway between 
heaven and hell is not recognized. 

See also CiiuuOH, vol. iii. p. 022, and CoNFES- 
SIOXS, vol. iii. n. 837. 
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S. V. Troitsky. 

GREEN, THOMAS HILL.-Z. Life.-^AD aile- 
quate account of T. H. Green’H lifo is mven in the 
memoir prefixed to the Works (see Lit. below), 
from which the following detailB are selected (cf. 
also DNBp O.V.). 

Green woe bom 7th April 1636. His fkther, Valentine Green, 
was rector of Birkin in the West Riding of Yorkshire. His 
relatives on both sides were derical^ fact of some interest in 
estimating the influence which formed his earliceteuvironmenL 
Ills family was distantly connected with Cromwell— a circu^ 
stance which also seems to have affected Green's thought br 
attracting his mind to the politioal theories of Cromwell's time. 
At tbe age of foorteen (1860). Green went to Rugby ; in 1666 be 
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entored Balliol Collpyre. wirt in gravf* thi? flnst proof of hU 
ftblliliy by obtaiiiiiif^' Urol -clam hononrH in tlie school of Utera 
Hiinianiores. Ho uinHjarH to have acveloTHKi slowly ; he was 
more inclined to inediUtioii than to a(‘cnmnlatiofi of facts, and 
therefore never exhibiteil tho t|uallties of the Mriisi^*i>viiininf; 
schoolboy. The trend of his thuu<;rlit is well indicatecl by lits 
interest tn C^^rlyh', VVunlMworUi, Kingsley. F. D. Maurice, and 
Fichte. 1*^010 IMGU to 1803 he lectured in Oxford, at flnt on 
History and afUTwards on Philosophy, slowly making up his 
mind to ailupt teaching as a profession. The influence of 
Jowett was the one dominant factor of this period. Haring 
1804-(M, CIreon was engaged in the work of a Royal Commission 
on Education, atid his reports did much to further the develop* 
iiioiit of education for children of the middle classes; his 
interest In this type of sccinidary education was a phose of his 
democratic tendency, and lasted througli life. 

In 18G7 he finally scttlc*d to the work of College Tutor, show- 
ing caiwcity for the detail of his post beyond expectation. He 
seems to have been eminently procticiil when oiruumslannes 
compelled him to undertake suoii dutiea This feature of his 
character become more marked later. In 1871 ho married 
Ctiarlotte Hymoiuls, daugliter of Dr. Symonde of Clifton, and 
sister of John Addington Hymoiids. In 1872 he began a tein|ier* 
ance cani}iaign, engaged in social work, opened a coffee-tavern 
in Oxfonl (1875), and was a member of the Town Council in 1870. 
In these activities he showed the qualities of a reformer, and 
might have advanced to a wider sphere of ocUvIiy os member 
of Parliament if his health had allowed him to stand the strain. 
From 1881 he was actively iiitercHted in the diHcussions over 
reform of tho Church in England. As early as 18n7, Ureen was 
writing, largely os a way of forcing himself to work S3r8teniatic- 
ally. He wrote articles for the Nwrth British Btsviw at that 
iline. In 1874-75 his views were formulated In his Introduc- 
tions toi Hiime'k Treatise of Human Jfature. This was his 
main work until 1878, when, having been elected Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, he gave tliu lectures which form 
the J*raiegemena to JtCthicx. This work never rooclicd its final 
form. In 1882 he was finding new intc*resfe in Jx>t/e as one who 
stoQil between Kant and Hegel, but the work of translating 
Jjotae was only in its beginning when after a sliort illness Green 
died oil 28th March 1882. 

2 . Philosophical views. — (a) Gerieral poaitwn . — 
In thn history of English speculative thought 
(Ireen deservedly holds a liij^h position. ITc forms 
one port of a well-detiiied antithesis, in reference 
to which lK>th his ideals and his achievements must 
be estimated. The close of the 18th cent, was a 
period of transition for British philosophy. On the 
one hand, there remained the method and prin- 
ciples which sprang from Descartes and were 
established, for Englishmen, by Locke. These 
had lieon develoimd, after lx>cke, by Berkeley and 
Hume, and may be called, for convenience, 
* Associationism ’ or ‘English Empiricism.’ After 
liuiiic there was further progress of a somewhat 
desultory kind, leading to a revival of the spirit of 
Empiricism in James Mill, John Stuart Mill, and 
others. In Utilitariunisin as begun by Uunie, 
defended by James Mill, and most brilliantly 
expounded by J. S. Mill, there is a continuation 
of euipirical Ithonght, with increased einphj).8i8 on 
ethical and political doctrines. In the work of 
Benthani, siiecnlative questions were rclcgaU^l to 
the background. Similarly, in the cose of James 
Mill and J. S. Mill, the real importance of tlieir 
thought is to be looked for in practical as ojqKiseil 
to stHwulativG questions. This must be empha- 
sized, because Green approaches the work of Hume 
and Mill from this side, and is most exmeemed with 
the ethical implications of Empiricism. The roots 
of Green’s own luisition are to be found in Kant, so 
that, in J. S. Mill and Green, British and German 
lines of development came into direct coiidict. 
The position was further com plicated by a new 
development on the British side. While Kant’s 
successors rapidly moved away from his basis, and 
Hegel linally emerged as the uutooine of a revolu- 
tionary development, tho empirical rmsition was 
farther re-inforced by the work of Herbert S^nsneer, 
which ultimately incoqioratcd Darwinism in its 
expansion of Empiricisni. Green, tiierefore, found 
himself face to face with a growing opposition, and 
was compelled to attack at <»iice Mill, G, H. 
Lewes, and Spencer. This whole movement is con- 
veniently covered by the term * Natnralisin,’ and 
it will now be clear that Green tdiallenges in 
Naturalism a long line of thought which was by 


no means a stagnant perpetuation of doctrine, but 
a living and aggressive development. In order to 
understand Green, it is necessary to grasp tlie 
character of this Naturalism. J . B. Mill accurately 
descrilkes tho nature of the first reaction against 
the 18lh century. Speaking of the * Germon-Cole- 
ridgian doctrine ’ he says : 

* It Is ontological, liecause that was experimental : conserva- 
tive, because that was innovative : religious, because eo much 
of that was infidel : ooncroto and historical, because that was 
matter-of-fsot and prosaic ' (Dissertaiione, 1860-75, i. 408). 


This description of the first reaction applies to 
the later period also. Coleridge began the move- 
ment with a sentimental opposition to Locke’s 
school ; J. E. Fcrrier (Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy at St. Andrews, 1845-64) was vaguely 
Hegelian ; J. H. Stirling l)egan in 18G5 to irons, 
late and expound tho systems of Kant and Hegel ; 
after him William Wallace at Oxford, and Edward 
Caird at Glasgow (1866-93) and Oxford, continued 
the work of expounding German philosophy in 
Britain. Tims l)efore and daring Greena time 
there was an established line of idealism with 
which he could associate himself in liis opposition 
to Naturalism, and in all this movement there is 
clear evidence of tkie original antitlie-sis of temper. 
Green’s general {msitioii may be described as spirit- 
ualistic, religious, or idealistic in comparison with 
tlie Naturalism, Agnosticism, or 0 till tarian ism of 
the opposing theories. As stated aliove, Green 
associated himself with tho idealistic moveineiit. 
Tlie vagueness of that expression is justified by the 
facts; for Green took Kant as his basis, but de- 
veloped his own doctrine cautiously, and expressed 
considerable doubt os to the value of HegePs posi- 
tion ( IVarhft iii. 143). Consequently it is inaccurate 
to call Green Hegelian ivlthout further qualifica- 
tion ; while the infinonce of Ilcgcl is very patent, 
there is much in Green which should lie regardeil 
os directly developed out of earlier theories. It is 

r rtly on this account that the antagonism lietwoen 
S. Mill and Green appears now to nave been often 
exaggerated : for Mill included under Utilitarian- 
ism a strong element of Kantian morality, and 
Green tended to limit himself to a combination of 
Platonism and Kantian rationalism. In both cases 
the influence of earlier British writers (r.ff. Butler, 
Price) is a factor which tends to diminish tiie differ- 
ence in their conclusions. When Utilitiuianism 
took still another form at the hands of Henry 
Bidgwick, the controversy turned on points that 
were only of academic interest ; for in Bidgwick, 
Utilitarianism made room for immediate moral 
judgments as originally found in Butler, thus ad- 
mitting a rationalistic theory of conscience ; while 
in Green the idea of absolute ends or almolute 
values, when closely inspected, becomes a formal 
concept of the end with no material content except 
just what Utilitarianism was, by then, prepared 
to supply. 

The first consideration has been given to the 
ethical part of Green’s work because that is the 
focus of his interests ; and in dealing with that 
aspect it has become clear that Green was an 
opponent of Naturalism and of Utiilitarianism in 
all the various forms which eacli assumed. The 
deepest ethical problems for a follower of Kant are 
naturally those of God, freedom, and immortality ; 
Green is true to tho Kantian standpoint in seeking 
a metaphysical basis for his ethical doctrine. To 
achieve this it was necessary to go back to the 
point from which Kant had started, namely Hume. 
The Introductions to Hume’s Treatise of Human 
Nature (B«r4w, i. 1-371) constitute a complete 
statement of Green’s objections to English Eiiipiri- 
cism. As these are at the same time asiiects of his 
positive teaching, they may be summarily stated 
here. 
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(L) Locke’s theory of knowledge is declared to 
be grounded in a false conception of consciousness : 
the Mdea’ is described by Locke os sometlung 
pven to, rather than produoetl by, the mind ; 
hence the latter is said bo be jnissive and to receive 
'impressions.’ The result ot this false start was 
seen in Hume, whose work exhibited relentlessly 
the outcome of those premisses. To put the matter 
briefly, the initial error was the assertion of ideas 
as objects of the mind when it thinks ; this Green 
takes to be a false analysis of experience, involving 
the absurd conclusion that an experience may be 
experience of an idea as of something given to the 
mind from without. • On such a basis it is obvious 
that the self must be ultimately a complex aggre- 
gate of ideas, a product of exjHsriences often re- 
peated and (by association) knit together, a iirecipi- 
tate of time rather than a living reality. It must 
be admitted that Green's elaborate criticism is not 
always fair or relevant : there is much wearisome 
disputation about terminology where Locke was 
clearly making no effort to use technical terms ; 
there is frequent distortion of the sigiiilicaiice of 

B ges duo to concentration on detail in plaice of 
th of treatment ; there is a striking lack of 
appreciation for the work which T^ocke actually 
achieved and for the historicMil liockground of the 
famous Essay, On the other hand, Green has a 
cause to plesid, and his main jfjoints are strong. 
Tiie real onjcction to Locke lay iii the fiu:t that his 
principles, consistently followed, led or might lead 
to that view of man which makes him a thinking 
machine, a merely auiinal organism, a creature 
witliout peTHnnality. The origin of these false 
views was to l)e tound, Green thought, in the 
asKOciationisni of Ijockc and his followers. In de- 
nouncing this. Green was eiiiitiendy in the right; 
his persistent challenge to Empiricism to show 
how a series of seiisaf.ions could know itself os a 
series produc.ed no answer : the doctrine, like its 
original supp<»rtcrs, was dead. With this |ioini 
gained, the whole position is reverse«l : as the series 
docs not sum itself, tliere must be a permanent self 
which does sum the series ; this self must be ai^tive, 
not passive, and therefore the sensations, feelings, 
desires must all be pliases of its activity rather 
than data whicli it receives nmre or less passively. 
Again, if we look to the obj«<;tive systfuu, wo find 
there not only things in the crmler empirical sense 
of suhstatices, hut also relations ; relations cannot 
be antecedents of the act of tJiinking, because tliey 
are not things that make ‘impressions’; they are 
fwsentially the ‘work of the mind.’ Locke (from 
Green's point of view) was wrong in attaching so 
little importance to the work of the mind, for it 
now liecomes obvious that not only relations but 
all that Locke would have culled 'objects’ are 
* work of the mind ’ ; they arc not things, hope- 
lessly external to our neuro-cerebral organism, Irat 
ooiiijilexes of relations, nuclei in a network of 
experience. Thus, through a criticisiii of Emniri- 
cism, Green expounds a form of critical idealism 
based on Kant. 

(ii.) The complement of this speculative theory 
is the prac'tiiiai theory : after treating the * under- 
standing,’ ii is nee>eHHary to discuss tfio principles 
of morals. The connexion is obvious: if the 
analysis of the understanding leaves us with no 
'selF capable of originating action, there can be 
no Tcsponsibility and no morality. Green was 
aware that Hume could not be answered by a 
dogmatic reassertion of Intuitionism. Hume’s 
iioBition was extremely subtle: if his doctrine 
involved denial of the self, it none the less provided 
" a working substitute in that product of habit and 
association which the average man might be satis- 
fied to call his ' self* ; if his position seemed to cut 
man off from all communication with God and 


deny all affinity between human nature and the 
Divine nature, it yet left the .average layman a 
^herc of aspirations an<l scope for social laliours. 
There could l»e no doubt that, if the only escape 
from Hume was by retrogression to Cud worth, the 
case was hopeless. Was it necessary to escape at 
all ? The answer to that seemed to be written in 
the his(4>ry of Deism, in growing infidelity, in the 
fact that the average man is never content to 
think of himself as a creature of circumstances (cf. 
Works, iii., xxii.), hut either rises above that 
estimate of himself or sinks below it to moral 
degradation. Green saw that morality belongs 
only to persons as self-deterininiiig agents; his 
task was to prove the possibility of morality 
romc»vuig the objections to the view that men are 
self-determining agents ; and he achieved this in 
ail argument that aeserves more attention than it 
has received. The point is in strict conformity 
with the previous demonstration that an idea can- 
not come from without into the mind, but must be 
itself a protluct of the mind, an expression of 
mental or spiritual activity. From this it follows 
that we must revise the use of such terms as 
'pleasant,’ 'tempting,' and the like. These can 
no longer be taken to indicate [>ermancnt qualities 
of objects independent of the mind. An object is 
'pleasant’ only when a person regards it in that 
way; nn op|>ortunity is ‘tempting’ only when a 
Holf-dotermming agent pronounces it such {Proleyo- 
mena, 98). Through thinking of pleasures and 
pains as things that act on the self, men hail come 
to regard themselves as victims of circumstances 
or propensities. Hume finally declared rcasfm to 
be the slave of the passions ; no other conclusion 
was possible while reason and the passions were 
external one to another ; Green’s answer is based 
on his proof that reason is the root of tlie passions. 
The new position haii far-reaching consequences : 
if [ileasiires and pains can in this way be taken up 
into tlio life of the self, if the envhoument is no 
longer a sum of irresistible attractions and re* 
pulsions, Green can triumphantly vindicate the 
moral life as a life of self-determination and self- 
realization. 

These tw'o pliascs of the opposition to Tin mo so 
far exhibit Green's main position that it is un- 
necessary to examine with the same care his attacks 
on G. Lewes and Herbert Spencer. Between 
Green and those writers who laid emphasis on the 
physical substratum of tlie mind, the natural 
nistf^ry of morals, and the continuity of animal 
and human natures, there was hardly sufficient 
sympathy to make the antagonism interesting. 
With J. Is. Mill and Sidgwick the case is different. 
Green naturally found in Mill’s system the most 
significant exposition of Hedonism. J. 8. Mill 
apiieared to him simply as the heir of those doc- 
trines which Boiithain originated and James Mill 
advanced ; the allowances which should be made 
on account of Mill's own condemnation of Bon- 
thamism are made by Green in word only ; there 
is no real surrender of the lielief that Utilitarianism 
is wrong, and that Mill's doctrine is the old Utili- 
tarianism in new armour. In this Green was 
decidedly at fault ; if he had ever realized the extent 
to which Mill was under the influence of Butler 
and Kant, he would not have been the precursor 
of a wliole generation of shortsighted attacks on 
Mill. As will be shown later, Green's central posi- 
tion is religious ; and on ({uestions of religion Mill 
and Green were antagomstic by birth, breeding, 
and nature. Green divided with Mill the allegiance 
of the public, largely becAUse of the natural affinity 
between Green’s })oint of view and that of the 
advanced thinker in religions matters. Mill, on 
the other hand, appealed more directly to those 
who set social progress before the philosophy of 
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relifnon» inchiding also thoso who were so far 
secular as to be aiiti-clerical» and so far opposed to 
orthodox beliefs as to welcome the *irreligion of 
the future.’ Ifore, again, the exaggeration of 
ditTeronces was unfortunate: Mill’s views on re- 
ligion were not directed against suidi rehned 
theology as that of Green, and Green on questions 
of BOfial j)rogiess was fervent enough to satisfy 
any utilitarian. But of all philosophers since 
Socrates it has been true tliat ny their followers 
ye shall know them. Green and Mill wore not 
really in the same plane. Mill belonged to the 
world of atl'airs, and his ethical writings are the 
theoretical bactkgrouiid of social and political pro- 
]»agaiida. Green is primarily academic ; hisatmo- 
sphero is the rarefied air of dialectics, smokeless if 
tif»t cloudless. It is onljr necessary to read Green’s 
criticism of Mill’s Loffic (ii. 195) to realize the 
difrorencc: in the analysis of thought- prooosses, 
Green may win an easy victory ; but the investi- 
gaUir in the laboratory or the field, handling 
‘ things,’ finds in Mill the more instructive guide ; 
and, oven where modern scientific motiiod rejects 
Mill, it does not reject him in order to accept 
(vreen. As cotnT>ared with Mill, Sidgwiek was 
more akin to Green in his academic mode of 
thought ; he could and did meet <]lreen on his own 
gnmnd; he attacked his metaphysics, criticized 
his demonstration of freedom, freely and merci- 
lessly analyzed those vague ])hrases in which Crreen 
expressed nis aspirations and too often obsciircd 
his meaning. But this, again, was not of nltiinate 
significance ; the only really valuable criticism 
made by Sidgwiek on Green was the publication 
of his own version of Utilitarianism. 

(ft) Specnlative groundwork. — In the exposition 
of his thoughts, Green was hampered by his fomill- 
nrity with German modes of expression. In place 
of the lucid English of Hume, Green employs a 
teolinicai language which baffles the untrained 
reader. His phrases undoubtedly reflect at times 
a want of clearness in tbe thoughts ; but, as this 
is not the place to discuss details, an attempt wdll 
lie ma<le to state his principal ideas in ordinary 
terms ; and those ideas wore, wo believe, for Gre^^n 
clear and distinct. It must be granted that some 
ideas are more easily expressed than others ; also, 
the expression of convictions which are akin to 
religious experiences is notoriously difficult, easily 
ridiculed, and hardly ever intelligible to tliose who 
have no momury of similar experiences. Green’s 
whole philosophy is the outemne of a profound 
conviction of the deep significance of personality. 
Tie saw in contemporary English philosophy an 
implicit reduction of personidity to illusion, an 
analysis which ultimately explains it away. In 
Knnt he saw tiie basis of a difterent philosophy, 
vrhich could be employed to refute English Empiri- 
cism ami open the way for a different expression 
of moral values. Having shown that J^ocke and 
ills followers were at fault in their psychological 
method and their idea of the objective world. 
Green proceeds to argue that experience properly 
treated (i,c. in Kant's way) proves that there is a 
* spiritual principle ’ in Nature. The world is for 
common sense a collection of objects in space. On 
the Kantian basis, space is a form of perception, 
and tobjccts’ are discriminated experiences, hav- 
ing differences which reflect the ultimate differ- 
ences of * things,* ».e. of those stiiniili to w'hich we 
refer onr distinct experiences. The word * Nature * 
is thus interpreted to moan a complex of experi- 
ences which indicate a ground of experience beyond 
themselves and constitute a system. This system 
is objectively real, lieoause it is real for all rational 
beings, but not objective in tlio sense of being set 
over against the thinker as alien to thought. 
Thus, old distinction of subjective and objec- 


tive, opposed as inner and outer, is removed ; the 
thinker and that which is thought ore not divided 
from one another; they are not divisions of the 
universe, but distinctions arising out of experience, 
in which they have first been given as a unity. 
Since * Nature * in this sense is cuways continuous 
(notan aggregate of empirical *thiiiuB*), distinc- 
tions are made by thougnt, and similarly laws of 
Nature are made by thought. But, as these laws 
are not arbitrary dictates so much os the revelation 
of rationality in the universe, it is argued that 
experience, tiins analyzed, leads to the oonclnsion 
that f.here is a spiritual principle in all things — ^in 
the thinker os his ca|iacity of thinking, and in the 
objeijtive reality as its capacity of being thought. 
From this can be deduced (1) the ultimate unity 
of subject and object as collateral manifestations 
of one prineiiile (which is called the higher unity, 
as taking precedence over the unitioation of separ- 
ate cxtienonces in one personality!; and (2) the 
freedom of the individual conscious activity, be- 
cause tliat * Nature * which in Empiricism tends to 
be presented as controlling conscious activity is now 
shoM’ii to be one of its nianifestotions. This posi- 
tion bristles with difficulties, but its main point is 
not without justification. Enipirioisui certainly 
inclined to the lielief that man is a material organ- 
ism, that tliought is a function of the nerves, and 
tliat circunistauces control action. Against this 
Green would assert tliat the nature of man is 
spiritual, that the physical body is not the cause 
of tliought blit its instrument, and that circum- 
stances are no more than occasions for the exercise 
of freedom in choice. The iiietaphysicsul disoiis- 
sions thus pre^iare the way fur the ethical doctrine. 

(c) Kthkal and religious views. — Green's proof 
of freedom, the liosis of his ethical work, amounts 
to a demonstration that the physical aspect of 
man cannot be cited as the true cause of his 
actions. To make morality possible it is not 
necessary to prove liberty in the sense of un- 
motived choice. Tliat phase of the dispute between 
advocates of necessity and defenders of freedom 
was post before Green wTote; lioth parties had 
already admitted that choice is determined by 
motives ; they were botli, therefore, dcterininist, 
but divided ujiou the question of the factors which 
detennine choice. Those who favoured material- 
ism declared that the factors which determine 
choice are external to the self, parts of that outer 
world called the not-seJf. On their side could be 
quoted the part which physiological changes play 
ill producing psychologies states, hereditary dis- 
IKisitions, and the like. Green, on the other side, 
mainlained that what was external (if anything) 
cannot affect choice, from the very fact that it is 
external. To affect choice the so-called external 
influence must bec^ume part of experience ; it must, 
therefore, be a phase of conscious life. In part 
this means no more than that desire, wish, will, 
and reason arc all ospticts of experience, and not 
to be treated as capable of antagonism. If in 
popular language we may say that our reason is 
overcome by desire, the philosopher has to recog- 
nize that this is inaccurate: reason and desire, if 
so related as to lie distinguislied, must, for that 
very reason, be also contained in a ' higher unity ’ 
which is their real identity. Thus the first phase 
of Green’s ethical doctrine is the demonstration 
of the unity of the self. The second point dealt 
with is the ciintinnity of the self in time. Though 
the self is one, it is not therefore static ; it de- 
velops in and through a time- process. But moral 
development is not of the same kind as physical 
growth ; it is not a mere accretion of parts. On 
the contrary, moral development is possible only 
for a being that sets before itself tne idea of a 
condition which is not yet realized, and which. 
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when xealixed, is not other than a condition or 
state of itself. The moral development of a 
rational being is, therefore, to be regarded as the 
oontinuouB realization of the capacities of the self, 
a ceaseless recognition of incompleloness accoin- 
ing the striving after greater comploteiiesH. 
e central point of the theory is in harmony 
with the general position sketched above ; evolu- 
tion is not a sequence of disconnected states re- 
sulting from changes in the environment, but an 
evolution of spirit dependent throughout on the 
activity of a sclf-detcrminiim agent. The third 
point is the most dithcult. Green essays to prove 
that this doctrine of spiritual evolution or personal 
self-realizatiou necessarily implies a similar uni- 
versal evolution. Taking history as a whole, he 
describes the development of the moral ideal 
as a process in which not men as individuals 
but Ininiunity as a whole continuously realizes ito 
'self.' This involves at once the notorious didi- 
culty of explaining tlie nature of such a universal 
* self.* Green never succeeded in bridging the gulf 
between these two concepts of * self.’ In dealing 
with the individual he gave an interpretation of 
the idea of * self-preservation* (the key-word of 
ITobbcs and Spinoza alike) which successfully 
rebutted the arguments of the anti-rationalists; 
he eouver1.cMl the pliysical self-preservation into 
spiritual self-realization. It was possible to go 
further, and, under the lead of Plato and Hegel, 
insist on the sjiiritual view of society, thus mak- 
ing the co-o|>eralion of individuals in society some- 
thing more than a mere compromise to attain 
material comfort. But beyond the individual and 
the aggregate of individuals in society, there is 
in Green the idea of a totality, a univer^ of 
rational beings which also becomes one in a higher 
unity. The opnoneiits of (Green’s view were never 
satisfied that tiiis was not Mysticism. The lan- 
guage of the Prt^leqomena )iarticularly gaveollence 
on this account. It did not seem possible to accept 
Green's terminology without dovcluiiing pantheism 
from his ^losition. If the personal realization of 
ends is to be reganled as also the reali74itioii of 
ends that are super-iiersonal, is it not only too 
true that man is the vehicle of a Divine conscious- 
ness? Will it not then bo true that self-realiza- 
tion is not, ill fact, properly personal at all ? If, 
on the other hand, emphasis is laid on personality, 
what becomes of the will to be evil, which most be 
a contradiction of Divine will, a refusal to be the 
vehicle of Divine consciousness? 

These diilicultios must be faced in judging 
Green’s position, and in estimating the nature of 
his influence ; but it would be an error to magnify 
their importance. The spiritual view of man ami 
of society upheld by Green is one phase of a great 
tradition ; in supporting it he was in the main 
striving to give a re-interpretation of I'latonic and 
Hegelian views. The etlucal doctrine runs up into 
religious lieliefs which do not admit of the same 
treatment. Through the ambiguities of Green’s 
language we see the essential meaning: man is 
never an isolated individual cut off from the rest 
of the universe; ho is always in relation to the 
world about him. Life is a name for the complex 
activities in which personalities are like nuclei in 
the network of relations ; take from a being all its 
relations, and it becomes abstract, not (as the 
empiricists implied) a concrete self-subsistont in- 
dividual. Thus the whole comes before the parts 
in the case of man and of society ; the reality in 
which man finds his own realization is always 
above and beyond him no less than in him ; we 
build bettor than wo know. From such a position 
it is at least consistent to declare that the will of 
God is above all and yet finds its realization only 
through individual wills ; to feel also that the 


essence of religion is the experience of co-operation 
with God, and that, mystery though it bo, yot in 
Him we live and move and have our being. 

Green, though never opposed to orthodox Chris- 
tianity, was often unable to accept the ordinary 
foriuiuaB of eccle.siastical religion. The task of 
addressing his pupils on the day before the Sunday 
on which Communion was administered was one 
of the occasions on which he felt most acutely that 
his mode of thought was not that of the man who 
is rel igious without Issiiig philosophical. The truth 
was that Green desired to get away from outward 
forms and phrases and concentrate on spiritual 
significance. His faith was deep but not convou- 
tiunal, and required for its understanding a sym- 
pathy not often accorded by the average church- 
goer or even the average clergyman. In St. Paul's 
writinfCM* Green found a meetiiig-puint for the 
Christian tradition and his own idealism. The 
dee|>est life of man is the inner self-conHcioasnesH ; 
the life of thought is a perpetual revelation of the 
self which indicates infinite possibilities ; man has, 
therefore, in himself a witness to God, for (vod is 
thinkable only as the realization of all that man 
has in him to become. As God is thus, objectively, 
the sum of perfection, so in man religion is faith 
in that perfection. Faith is not a belief in facts 
resting on historical evidence ; it is rather the im- 
mediate eonsciousuess of ‘ potential unity with 
Cxod,* an ex{ierionce rather tuan an accejiLunce of 
proofs. The position is stated in essence in the 
Prolegomena (§ 187 ) : 

* 11(5 Is a Being is whom wo exist, with wiiotu we are in 
principle ojie : with whom the human spirit is identical, in the 
sense that He is all which the human spirit is capable of be- 
coming.' 

At a period when religious men were inclined to 
rise up in arms against all re-interpretation of 
dogma, whether due to philosophy or to science. 
Grin’s views were of a kind not to be rashly dis- 
seminated. This he knew ; but bo was not in any 
sense troubled by doubts ; he rested securely in the 
personal conviction of truth, and feared not for 
religion, but for those who by narrowness of inter- 
pretation were imperilling the adequacy of religion 
tor life. 

(f/) Politiral philosophy , is possible to write 
on Logic, Ethics, or Metaphysics witliout being 
truly idiilosophic, but it is not possible to be truly 
philosophic without coming to tcriiis with the daily 
life of common people. The moral philosopher is 
most severely tested at the point where the indi- 
vidual and the common good come into considera- 
tion, for he has then to choose the way in which 
ho will formulate their relation and maintaiu their 
agreement or their incompatibility. This fact was 
realized by Green. He saw the significance of 
(lolitical philosophy for his own outlook, and at the 
same time he hacf a natural tendency towards an 
active participation in schemes which might be 
thought wholly uncongenial to au academic tutor. 
In Green’s i>oiitical philosophy can be found the 
most concrete expression of his thought. His 
academic work in toai‘.hing Aristotle stimulated his 
appreciation of civic life and ideals ; his religious 
emotions, always mildly anti-clerical, found an 
outlet in the theoretical and {iractical fostering of 
common life ; his Anglo-Gernion idealism was a 
further incentive to study the life of societies, these 
being so clearly capable of interpretation as tbo 
realization of identity in difleronce, unity in plu- 
rality. Looked at from this angle, society or the 
life of communities appears as that higher uni- 
versal with which the individual has most immedi- 
ate contact. Whether the individual recognize 
it or not, every act has significance for the whole 
community ; tne life of the individual is nothing 
apart from the community ; and, conversely, the 
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community pTogre&scH in and tlirouj^h the life of 
individualB. Here attain there ie room for iiiyeU- 
ciein ; but the spiiere i» not eio abstruHe or remote as 
that of religion ; it is iioa^tilile to demonstrate in 
some degree tliat history supports this point of 
view. Green niiibed modern and ancient politics 
in proof of his {losLtion. Among the Greeks the 
civic spirit was for him the spiritual element in the 
history of the City-States. In the democratic 
movement of his own day he saw a wider ]iianifes< 
tation of the same s[iirit. He regarded the politi- 
cal history of <.hc West as tlie rccunl of a continual 
expansion of the common good, cliecked by private 
greed and dishonesty, yet never wholly prevented 
from growing wider and deei>er. His sympathy 
with the work of Hriglit and CoIkIcii was that of 
a fervid partisan for those who practised what ho 
preached. The result w'as u coinjilex attitude 
highly characteristic of Green. He has been 
rightly described as a political idealist, a philo. 
Hophica.1 rodifLsal, and a religious radical. The ap- 
parent contnulictioiiB are easily expluine<l. In his 
political theory Green kept hold of the idea of 
pcTsonality more suttccssfully than in his meta- 
physics. This led consistently enough t<i the de- 
mand that all persons should (in Kaiit*s lanji^uage) 
be trcatiod os persons ; the State has for its primary 
object tile removal of all obstructions to free ]icr- 
sonal development. In this recognition of lilicrty, 
equality, and freedom. Green did not accept the 
extreme views latent in Uoiisseau’s doctrine ; he 
inclined more towards llnrke’s view, liecause the 
latter had more adequately recognizeil the uni- 
versal essence, the relations embodied in habitudes 
and institutions which make man what lie is (iii. 
117). Thus Green's radicalism, rooted in his 
valuation of personality, was tempered by rever- 
ence for institutions which represent the conscious- 
ness of society, and have therefore souietliing of 
universal significance. Lastly, there was tlie ever- 
present conception of a spiritual principle as an 
abiding factor in all the changes of political de- 
volonin'cnt. This clement — partly metaphysical, 
artly religious — welds together tor Green all the 
i visions of life into a unitary manifestation of the 
permanent Divine agency at work in tlie historical 
evolution of society. The firm b<dief that nothing 
is wholly bad niodm'ated Green's radicalism ; the 
equally firm belief in progress prevented him from 
acquiescing in established conditions. In his ow'n 
fKUitical activities, w'hether in questions of educa- 
tional reform or of social legislation, he found his 
theory adequate ; it was a reason for extending 
know'ledge among all classes, as it was a reason 
for suiqNirtlng the alKilition of slavery even at the 
cost ot war. In brief, bis own genius converted 
his idealism into the working faith of a social 
reformer ; in practice he was heart and soul with 
the progressive tactics of the utilitarians, and in 
this part of his life's work nothing separated him 
froni the better class of utilitarians except the 
significant assertum in which lie persisted, that the 
ultimate end of society is not comfort but char- 
acter. 

Litbratuiir.— Thc^ works of T. H. Orcen nre published in 
three volumcH wiUi r iiiPiuoir by K. L. Nettleship, Ixindon, 
lB86'-88, This edition coni sins all the iuifioriant writincs ex- 
cept the Prolegmnetui to Kthicn, which is published separstely 
fed. A. O. Bradley, 3rd cd., Oxford. An eximeition of 

Green’s thouprht is (fiven hy W. H. Fairbrother. The Philo*- 
ffphy of Ttwma* liM (preen, London, IKOG. Rut the most in- 
etructive views ot Green are to be found in more general works 
of which two deserve special mention: Henry Sidg^ck, 
XiSSCicrv# on the Hthiee of 7*. //. (IrKm, Mr. ilenert (SJprnrf»r, 
and J. Martineau, London, ISM)?, (a keen nriiic-isni) ; and the 
esssy on * Green,’ in John McCunn, Six liadical Thinker*, 
London, 1907 (a eound appreriation of Green’s spirit and aims). 
Mention should also be made of A. W. Bonn’s The Ilietorpoj 
Mnaliek RaHtmaiim in the JNineteenlh Century, London. 1906, 
which deals with English ilegelianism and its relation U> tlie 
phUosophyof rellfflon. G. S. liRRTT. 


GREGORIAN ARMENIAN CHURCH.- 

See Armenia (Christian). 

GRIFFIN.— See Symbols. 

GROTIUS. — In this article attention will be 
directed mainly to the contributions made by 
Grotins to the developineiit of religious and ethical 
thought. It will be unnecessary, therefore, to <lo 
more than indicate in outline the chief events of 
his life. 

1 . Life.— Hugo Orotiiis was bom on 10th April 1688, and was 
from rarly years brought under the influence of those more 
libera) iilcas in blieulogy uf which afterwards he himself becauic 
a powerful champion, llis tutor was Uytteultogaert, subse- 
quently a friend of Anuinius unci a leader of tlie psrty of the 
Ueiuonsiraiits. At the University of Leyden, to which he went 
at Die age of twelve, he attended the lectures of itoaliger, and 
very soon exhibited an extroonlinary proficiency In scholarship. 
So niiicli altontion did his precocious talents attrxir.t that, when 
no more than twenty years of age, he was cominissioned to 
write Die history of the naDonal struggle against Mpaiu. His 
work as historiographer, vis. A unale* et Uiettnria* de Rebu* 
Belgici*, was, however, not publishctl during liis lifetime. It 
w'os editeil by his sons and issued in 1667. His professional 
advancement was rapiil. lie was ap)K>inted to the office of 
Advocate General ot the Fisc of Dio I’rovinoes of Holland and 
Zealand, and in 1613 became I’eiiMiutiary of Rotterdam, thus 
sequiririg a seat in the States of Holland. In the same year be 
proce<>dra on a mission to England, fxnniecterl with a F'isliories* 
dispute. Here he came into touch with Overall, with Andrewes, 
ana, in particular, with Casauljon. who was most favourably 
impressed with his appearance and intelligence (Casaiilion, Ejtp- 
881). Itetweeu the two men there was a kinship of spirit and a 
community of idm bringing them togeUier in spite of the dis- 
parity of their ages. Both were true Christian scliolars, 
earnestly desirous of seeing the dilfereiices of Christendom 
coiiqiosi^l, and hofieful of the results which would follow from 
an iiiibiiuuid and wHl-iuforiiied appeal to antiquity. 

OrotiuH on his return to Hollatid found the flood of religious 
nncour in full stream. The conlroversY about Predestination 
and other points of Calvinistic doctrine, which had begun 
between the two university professors, Gomanis and Arminius, 
bad so widened its scope as to beconie a pressing national 
danger. Although the protagonist, Arminius, had died in 1G>9, 
his followers ttontiiiued to defend the positions which ho had 
maintained, and in 1(510 drew up the famous UemonstrittUir, 
from which the party derived their name of ' RenioiiMirants.' 
The Ooiiiarists replied with Du* Ofmtra^lir^nanslraniie. PollDcs 
mingled with religion. On the side of the Remonstrants was 
Oldenliarnevfsidl. Their opponents could reckon on the support 
and svmpalhvof I’rince Maurice. In 1614 the Hlatcsof Holland 
passed an onlinancs forbidding the preachers to deal from Die 
pulpit with the fwints in disinite, the resolution to this effect 
liaviiig been movefl by Orotius. This attempt to suppress 
religious controversy' by means of the action of the sitcular 
iHAver proved a disastrous failure. However well iiilentioiivfl, 
it only aggravated Die evil which it was iuleiided to alleviate. 
The strife ixintiiiuallv increased in Idtterness, until in Hi 18 a 
definite crisis was reached, and the States General onlered the 
arrest tif GIdenbarneveldt and of Grotius. After a trial, which 
was little lietter than a travesty of Justice, the former wiih con- 
demned to death and executed as a traitor, Die latter eonsigtied 
to periietiial imprisonment. At Die same Dine the Hyiiixl of 
l»ort asiemhIcU, and repudiated in unqualified torins the theo- 
logy of the Itemoustrants. 

fkinie two vears later GroDus, with the help of his wife, 
esixip^ from 'the castle of Ixievestein, where he was incarcer- 
ated, and took refuge in France. There he composed, and in 
10‘J4 published, ids most famous treatise, Die de Jure Belli rt 
Pad*- The book ohUined prompt and wide recognition, im- 
mensely increasing the already high reputation of its author. 
Grotius, however, in spite of the fact that a pension hiui been 

S anted him, found It no easy matter to maintain himself and 
s family. After some fruitlcM efforts Di gain permission to 
return to Holland he accepted, In 1684, the office of Swodlsh 
anilHUisador to the Court of France. Tlie duties of this office he 
discharged faithfully, but without oonspicuous succesB, (or ten 
years. Finally, determining to retire from the post, he went to 
Htockholm in order to place his resignaDon in the hands of the 
Queen of Sweden. It was on his return thence that ho was over- 
taken by a sudden illness and died at Bostook (1045). 

Even this brief record Is sufficient to show tliat Orotius* life 
was not spent in learned leisure. Ftorn early inanhooil he wm 
a busy professional man, engaged in multifarious duties. It is 
a matter ot astonishment that. In spite of all distractions, he 
should have achieved so large a literary output of tiermaneiil 
value. Bo versatile was his genius that, in order to obtain soiiip 
definite ooncepDon of the character of his work, it will be well 
to comment on his productions, under several headings. 

2. As Christian apologist — Of all the writing?® 
of Grotius, proluibl y the most vridely read has meii 
tlie unpretentious little book entitled Veritatc 
J^eJigionis Chriktianae, A Sjiecial interest attaches 
to its origin. The germ of the book was composed 
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in vermicular verse, in order that it niiglit be 
oonimitted to niemikry by Dutch saikirH and triulerK^ 
and by them be euiidoyeil, os occasion servctl, for 
the propagation of the faith, fcinbsequently be 
expanded this material into n short Latin treatiee 
in six books (IG27). In the first Imok lie lays down 
the fundamental principles of natural religion— 
the being and attributes of God, and the immor- 
tality of tlie soul; the second is devoted to an 
examination of the claims of Jesus Christ to be tlie 
teacher of the true religion ; the third deals with 
the authority of the llihle; the remaining three 
books are concerned with destructive criticism of 
Paganism, Judaism, and Muhamniadauism. 

It may fairly be said that this hiiiuII volume 
initiated a new kind of Christian A^Mjlogy. Not 
that it introduced any new arguments. The 
author exnlicitly professes to base his work on 
that of earlier Apologists, among whom he names, 
in particular, Raymond of Hahunde, Luis Vives, 
and Pliilin do Mornay. Tn fact, the principles 
which underlie Grotius' treatment of his subject 
do not difler essential ly from those of the classical 
scholastic Apology, the Summn vontra GeniUcs of 
Thoniiis Aquinas. There is the same confident 
api^oal to the natural reason and natural conHciciicc 
of man, the same unshaken assurance of tlie iin- 
|)ossil>ilify of any radical opposition between reason 
and faith. Hut the dilfercnce in the method of 
presentment is obvious. The<dogy has issneil from 
the study and come down into the market-place. 
Ueiice both loss and gain. There is loss in the 
eonsecpicnt surreinler of com])let encss of treatment, 
and in the avoidance of ilitlifuiit but accurate tech- 
nicalities. On the other hand, there is a note- 
vorihy gain in compression, in simplicity, and in 
directness of stiitemeiit. The arguments put for- 
ward are such as make their apjieal to the mind of 
the plain man without expert knowledge. Moral 
considerations are phu'cd in the forefmiit : muc.li 
is made of the obvious 8a]>eriority of (Christian 
etbicH. [n fact, the proof of the (ruth of the 
Christian religion is miide to rest on three supports 
— the height of (.he ideal which it sets before men 
for attain merit, the excellence of its rules of duty 
towards God and man, the pre-eminence of its 
Founder ns testilied by the iiiira(d<\s which He 
was enabled to work. I 

In writing of the llihle, Grotius naturally defends 
positions from whicb modern criticism would dis- 
sent ; but it is interesting to notice how soberly he 
insists on the natural value of the testimony of 
Hiblical authors, their opportunities for accurate 
observation, and (.lieir unmistakublc good faith. 
At the time he was criticized for omitting to 
mention such f undaincntal doctrines of Christianity 
as tlie Trinity and the Atonement. Hut the criti- 
cism is liesidc the point. It was not his imrpose to 
write a treatise, however cloniontary, on (Christian 
Doctrine. Rather he set himself the practical task 
of proving to inquirers the reasonableness of sub- 
tnission U> the teaching of Jesus Christ. What 
that teaching actually was they might learn from 
recognized sources, estiecially from Holy Scripture. 
Thus w’e have in the dc Veritafe an excellent ex- 
ample of the Christian Apolo^ written by a lay- 
man for the use of the laity, ft is brief, pointed, 
practical, eirective. That it answered its purpose 
may be infen-ed from the niiiiilier of editions 
that were called for, and from the fact that it 
was promptly translated into several European 
languages. 

3. As dogmatic theologian. — During the life- 
time of Grotius, Holland was a hoth^ of theo- 
logical controversy. In these discussions he took 
a share, influenced not by any partisan spirit, but 
by the desire to make a good use of his wide 
and intimate acquaintance wdth Christian writers 


of all ages, and to furnish such a statement of the 
truth as miglit help to reconcile discordant opinions. 
His met hods may best be illustrated by his treat- 
ment of the two burning Questions —the theory of 
the Atonement and that 0 / Tredesti nation. 

{a) Grotius* views on the Atonement are to lie 
found ill the De/ensio Fidm Catholicae de Satis- 
fartiunn Christi, a treatise directed against the 
opinions of Sucinus. He declares himself entirely 
dissatislied with the explanation given by iSocirius 
of the connexion between Christ's death and oiir 
forgiveness. Jt is not enough to say that Christ 
preached forgiveness and gave ilis life to ^ a 
pledge of the triiLli of His preaching ; that by His 
deatli Ho gained the right (o distribute [»ardoii ; 
that He gave us a supreme example of patience ; 
and that by the Cross He instils into us that faith 
which is the necessary condition of forgiveness. 
Above and beyond this, Christ's siiflerings must 
be recognized os vicarious puiiiHlimeiit, iiotwitJi- 
standiiig Ilis innocence. For Grotius Isildly main- 
tains it to be not of the essence of punisliiiient that 
it should fall upon the slioulrlcrs of the guilty 
party : * Ailiriiio non esse siiiipliciter iniquum auY 
contra naturain poenae ut qnis puxiiatnr oh peccata 
alicno.’ It cannot, therefore, Ije said a privri tliat 
Christ's punisliiiient on our behalf involved an 
injustice. The view' that sin can be regarded as 
merely constituting a debt, and its punishment 
remitted without other conshleration than the 
willingiiesN of the creditor to forgo payment, is 
severely criticized. In opiK)sition to this * debit 
and credit ’ conception of the relation lietwecii sin 
and its piiTiishnient, lie views the matter os n kiml 
of legal transaction, God fllliiig the r61o of Rector 
or Governor, and man that of culprit. The (Gover- 
nor's fiincthm is explained to lie the administration 
of laws, which have been devised for, and are en- 
forced in the interest of, the common good of the 
governeil. Yet this enforcement i.s not a matter of 
mechanical rigidity. Room is left for the exercise 
of discsrelioti, and the law which requires the due 
pniiishiiieiit of the olt’ender is subject to dispensa- 
tion. Having iiiiide these preliminary explana- 
tions, Grotius proceeds to state his Lli({ory of the 
Divine forgiveness in terms of the law-court. A 
sotntw involves the removal of an obligation. In 
some cases the sofutio iiiiined lately cancels the 
obligation, as when a debt is fully paid or a penalty 
fully Isime. Let it be reiiieiiilierea tliat the person 
w'ho provides the solatiu need not necessarily lie 
the debtor or criminal, hut may be some one else 
acting in his name. In these cases there is no re- 
mission because 110 part of the debt has lieon left 
unpaid, no part c»f the penalty oiiiLtlcil. Hut in 
other cases, wdiere the settlement is not thus cmiii- 

I ilcte, there can be no discharge of obligation un- 
ess the governor ofU<'ially intervenes and decides 
that sonic ollered coinpeiisation shall be accounted 
sufliciont for the imrjHMe. In relation to the law, 
ibis act of the Governor is dispensation ; in relation 
to the ofl'ender, remission. The compeiisaiion is, 
properly sjieaking, a satisfaction not amounting to 
a soltUio strictly so called. Thus Grotius dissents 
from Anselm’s theory of the Atonement, according 
to which the price paid by Christ was tlie equiva- 
lent of the debt due from man, the intiiiite value 
of the death (mrresponding to the infinite amount 
of sin. Grotius holds that Christ, by submitting 
Hiniself to sullering and death, ofVered a true 
satisfaction which, by the act of God as Governor, 
was accepted os a suflicient reason for granting to 
guilty man a remission from the obligation to pay 
the penalty for his sins. Wlien a debt is remitted 
i without any the transaction is called nctc/>- 

j titatio. If the discharge follows upon tliosubsti- 
I tution of some ne>v obligation in place of the old. 

I the term used is novatio. With the help of these 
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toohnioal terms Gnitius condenses his theory into 
the following sentence : 

*lfon est antKptllatio ; non est solutio rei ipsiua debitae ; non 
est Dovatio ; mccI cat rcmituiio anteccdunte aatiafactione/ * Thora 
b no unpondiLional al>Koliition ; thcru is iio payment of tlie exact 
debt ; there is iif> Niibstifcuiion ot a new obliiipition ; but there is 
a remisHion in cunsequcncc of a precedent satiflfacliou.' 

Two further points remain for conMideration. Why 
did the Almighty adopt this method of requiring 
satisfaction before forgiveness ; and why was Christ 
the fierson to provi<lo it? To the first question 
Grotius replies that thero was, indeed, no absolute 
necessity tor the choice of this particular mode 
of Atonement, but that God selected it in order 
that ile might thereby manifest at the same time 
the greatest nunilier of His attributes, viz. His 
clemency, llis severity or hatred of sin. and His 
concern for u)»hoIdiiig the law. To the second 
question he answers that Christ was pre-eminently 
suited ii> provide the requisite satisfaction, because 
of His incomparable dignity, and because of His 
close connexion with ourselves as head of the bcaly 
of which we aje the members. His death ensured 
our forgiveness, while at the same time it was a 
conspicuous demonstration of the Divine justice. 

This theory of the Atonement has not c 8 caiK 5 d 
severe criticism. U. N. Oxenliam writes of it as 
follows : 

* Of all the strange notions that at various times have darkened 
the revelation of Calvary it would be hard perhaps to find any 
more stranipe than this, which eliminates from the greatest 
fact of history all real sigrilflcauce, while it dares to interpnae 
between man and Clod the fiction of m!8direc.ted vengeance* 
{Catfudie Hootrine of the AUmemeni^t Londcui, 1881, p. 288). 

But in passing judgment upon Grotiiis it would 
be unfair to forget that his theory was framed to 
meet a particular difficulty. Socinus had forcibly 
urged the incompatibility of free forgiveness with 
the demand for satisfaction. Let men choose, he 
had said in eflect, between the view that God is 
ready to forgive sins freely and the view that 
He requires the satisfaction of the Atonement. 
Grotius sot himself to show that the supposed 
contrail iction does not exist, and that it is possiblo 
to combine belief in the f reborn of Divine Wgivc- 
ness with belief in the necessity of the Atonement. 
To this particular end his argument was well 
adapted. It disposed once for all of the unsound 
dilemma which Socinn.t had set up. At the same 
time it is impossible to close one’s eyes to the very 
serious defects of this so-callcd * Govemmentai 
Theory’ of the Atonement. Tiie attempt to ex- 
press the sacred and tender relation lietwecn God 
and the erring soul in terms of human law could 
not ho otherwise than unsuccessful. That the 
analogy between sin and crime enableil Grotius 
to bring out some points clearly is true. He 
showed convincingly the weakness of the concep- 
tion of sin as more debt. But the hard and rigid 
ideas of sovereignty and administration are wholly 
inailequato for the purpose which they are made 
to serve. The royalty of God is allowed to obscure 
His fatherhood. Moreover, the theory of Anselm, 
with all its shortcomings, had at least suggesteil 
a reason why the siitferer should be God Incarnate, 
viz. in order that there might be an equivalence 
between injury and compensation. This reason 
disappears from Grotius* statement of the case, 
and there is nothing to put in its stead. Grotius 
thronghout appears strangely unconscious that he 
is speaking of a mysterious truth in merely ana- 
logical terms, and that the spiritual fact could at 
best be roughly indicated by what is, after all, no 
more than a complicated and highly elaborated 
metaphor. 

(ft) With regard to Predestination, Grotius* de- 
sire to discover a via media between extreme 
opinions is even more clearly exhibited. The 
(SmeUwiio Disaidentium de Ee Fredestinaria et 
Oraiia Opinianum is exactly what it purports to 


be— an attempt so to state the problem as to lessen 
the bitterness of controversy. Its mediating ten- 
dency becomes specially apparent if its stateiiients 
be contrasted with the outspoken declarations of 
the Five Articles of the lienwruitratUic, in a 
certain sense the Arminians held the tenet of Pre- 
destination ; but it was a predestination to eternal 
life, conditional upon the Divine foreknowledge 
of the faith of the individual. Grotius, avoiding 
this pronounced Arminian tenet, allows a kind ot 
predestination to he aniecedout to the foreknow- 
ledge of faith. Such an ojnniou, he says, if rightly 
explained, need not diverge from the truth of the 
Scrii)tures, Catholic tradition, and right reason. 
But why God should call some in such a way that 
He foreknows they will follow His voice, and 
others in such a way that He foreknows they will 
not follow, is a mystery belonging to the inscrut- 
able judgments of God, who, indeed, loves all mou, 
hut loves some more than others. To the question 
whether ^race is irresistible, Grotius likewise gives 
a hesitating answer. Of grace there are two 
modes 11 uni ination and regeneration. The one 
concerns the mind, the other the will. Both con- 
sidered in themselves are irresistible, and man in 
relation to them is entirely passive. But to those 
Divine operations certain human acts are sub- 
ordinateif, such as attention and the use of the 
regenerate will in faitii and penitence. In no com 
must it be supposed that the will of man is physi- 
cally determined : ‘ Libere credit homo, sod liber- 
tate non nata sed data.’ In certain cases, Grotius 
is ready to recognize the possibility of an absolute 
decree, ensuring the means which shall inevitably 
iroduce faith and consequently salvation. The 
aith of tlio elect will not fail iiiially and totally, 
though i-hey may for a time fall away from the 
justifying grace of God. 

From this review it may be inferreil that the 
opinions of (xrotius on the subject of Predestina- 
tion were not so dominated by any single and 
consistent principle as to issue in an orderly and 
logical system, llimsolf drawn this way and that 
by opposing oonsiiJ orations, he endeavoured to 
patch together a compromise which should secure 
the assent, if not the approval, of hostile factions. 
But, when party passions run high, balanced 
statements, however carefully constructed, are 
apt to bo cavalierly treated. At any rate this 
was the fate of Grotius’ well-meant efforts. He 
did not succeed in composing the quarrel between 
Kemonstrants and Counter - lienioustrants. Nor 
did his work in this direction contain elements 
destined to live. Whereas his theory of the 
Atonement undoubtedly influenced the sulisequent 
current of theological thought on that subject, no 
similar ett'ect appears to have lieon produced by 
his attempt to ansJyze tho meaning of Predestina- 
tion. 

4 . As Biblical commentator. — Grotius was a 
voluminous commentator. Of the four folio 
volumes in which his collected theological works 
were published in 1679, no fewer than three are 
filled with his annotations of the OT and NT. 
From Bossuot— a most hostile witness — we get un- 
impeachable evidence of the authority acquired 
by his excgetical writings during the latter half 
ot the 17th cent. {CEuvres, ii. 58). It was a success 
well deserved. Grotius* system of interpretation 
was based upon sound principles. Hejecting the 
rigid theory of verbal inspiration which bad practi- 
cally rendered impossible any rational treatment 
of the Sacred Text, he recognized and allowed for 
the presence of the human element in the work of 
the Canonical authors. In an age when it re- 

S aired some courage to make the avowal, he de- 
ared himself unaole to hold that all the books 
contained in the Hebrew Canon had been die- 
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tated by the Holy Ghost. What need was there 
that the Histories should have been so produced ? 
It was enough that the writer’s memory should 
be strengtliened and his accuracy in cousultiug 
authorities ensured [Vot Pro Pace; de Canon, 
Scrip.). The words of Scripture were to be inter- 
preted according to the recognized rules of grammar 
and philology, on lines independent of dogmatic 
considerations. It is clear that Grotius h^ laid 
to heart the lessons which ho had learned from 
Scaliger, In applying his principles he displayed 
a rare soundness of judgment which particularly 
attracted the admiration of that pioneer of liiblical 
criticism, Richard Simon. Fully accepting the 
reality of prediction in Jewish prophecy, he held 
that the passages in question generally rcfeiTed 
to the fortunes of the Jewish people, and only in 
a secondai^ and allegorical sense found fullilment 
in Jesus Christ. With regard to the use in the 
NT of quotations from the prophets, lie main- 
tained that for the most part they were introduced 
for the purpose of enforcing a faith alrea<ly exist- 
ing, and that, in controversy with the tlows, the 
AiKistles had preferred Ui base the proof of their 
Master’s Messianic dignity on UIs miracles and 
His resurrection (cf. note to Mt l’^). 

In the 17th cent, textual criticism was still only 
feeling its way forward without fixed principles to 
guide it. In tliis department of study, as in so 
many others, Grotius showed to advantage in eom- 
arison with his isui temporaries. A collection of 
is suggestions with regard to various readings is 
printed as one of the Appendixes attached to Wal- 
ton’s London Polyglot (vol. vi. App. xv.). The 
higher criticism w^ even further removed from 
the horizon of that age. Yet it is interesting to 
notice how Grotius had come to the eoncluBiou Uiat 
Ecclesiastes is a pseuilotiymous and post-exilic 
work, and how ho attempted to detect Christian 
iiiteriiolations in Siracli and the Book of Wisdom. 
Examples of his indejicinlcnce in matters of exe- 
gesis, 011(1 of Ills freedom from the shiu^kles of mere 
tradition, will he found in his comments on the 
following passages ; Gn I** 3'®, Psh 2. 16, Is 7'* 9* 
11* (cf. F. W. Farrar, Hist, of Interpretation, 
Ixmdon, 1886, p. «*)83 n.). 

5. As mor^ist. --Tn referring to the events of 
Grotius’ life, we have already noticed the favour 
with which the de Jure iSelli ct Par.ix vras receiveih 
From the point of view of the jurist, the publica- 
tion of this book may Ik) said to mark the initia* 
tioD of the new science of Inlt^rnational I^aw. For, 
although Francis h Victoria, Balthazar Ayala, and 
Alhericus Gen tills hail already written on the sub- 
ject, no previous work hod cotniiiaiided any large 
measure of assent. A general agreement as to fii-st 
priDciplcs was still lacking. The treatise of Grotius 
provi£id what avos wanted. Within thirty or forty 
years of its publication it was generally aiscepted 
as authoritative by the professors of Continental 
Universities. The students of ethics, however, 
will take more interest in the moral principles upon 
which Grotius builds up his structure of jurispru- 
dance. Writing at a time when no such thing as a 
concert of Europe was imagined, he was precluded 
by the nature of his subject from appealing to luiy 
positive enactments. Ho was, therefore, compel h)d 
to find a sanction for his proposed rules of war in 
that which is antecedent to all institutions. With 
a fine confidence ho made bis api)eal to Nature, 
teaching that the source of rights is to be found 
nob in any hare calculation of expediency, but in 
the mortu constitution of man. Moreover, it is of 
the essence of his system to consider man not in 
isolation bat os a member of a community. Human 
nature, even apart from any specific want, con* 
strains men to form a society wliich, in order to 
satisfy ^eir instinct, must be peaceably and ration- 
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ally constituted. Utility, indeed, affords the oc- 
casion for the introduction of civil law, but is not 
its source (Art. 16 ). Grotius complains that pre- 
vious writers had mingled together in confusion 
law natural and Divine, the law of nations, and the 
law of particular IStates. In making his appeal to the 
law of Nature, he niaintuins its validity even upon 
the impossible supposition that there is no God, or 
that lie takes no account of human alTairs (Art. 11 ). 
Ue holds that its pronouncements can Ite deduced 
from notions that are self-evident and im}H>ssible 
of denial except by those who do violence to their 
own reason (Art. 39). Thus, although Grotius was 
not specifically concerned with questions of right 
and wrong in relation to the conscience of the in- 
dividual, ne clearly insists on the possibility of 
moral sanctions independent of religion and revela- 
tion. In HO doing he prepared the way for the 
modem development of ethics as a separate science. 

6. General estimate of Grotius’ character and in- 
fluence. — Grotius possessed untiring industry, a 
liighly trained and penetrating intellect, and a vast 
erudition, together with absolute sincerity of pur- 
XK>8e and unquestionable honesty. Tliese qualities 
attracted, as they most thoroughly deserved, the 
profound respect and admiration of his contempor' 
aries. But ho was never a great leader. Some 
elements 01 force were lacking. In religion he was 
earnest, thoughtful, and devout. But he hardly 
gives us tho impression of being irresistibly com- 
pelled to deliver his testiniony by the indwelling 
]K)wer of conviction. His was not the mystic^ 
direct and overwhelming vision of Truth. Ilis 
faith had its roots in his conscience and his reason, 
and in a well-considered deference to authority. 
Though he wrote much on disputed religious topics, 
it was not his natural bent. In answer to a letter 
from de Thou strongly dissuading him from taking 
any part in theological controversy, he replied that 
he found himself obliged to do so by his love of 
country, his wish to serve his Church, and the re- 

? ue8t of those to whom he owed obedience {Ep. 58). 
t is an accurate statement of the considerations 
by which, against his inclination, he was impelled 
into controversy. He was emphatically a lover of 
peace. Aliovo all things he desired to promote the 
cause of Christian reunion. In pursuit of this 
great end be was willing to concede much to 
Roman Catholicism ; and, when writing on this 
subject, he so expressed himself as to lead many to 
suppose that he would eventually join that com- 
munion. That he came to view with increasing 
disfavour and apprehension the dogmatic insta- 
bility and hssiparouB toudeiicies of Irolestantism 
is undoubtedly true; but no direct ovideiico is 
forthcoming to show that ho ever intended to 
make his submission to Rome. It is, therefore, 
Idle to speculate on what ho might have done, had 
his days Insen prolonged. When it came, his death 
was the close of a conscientious and laborious life, 
the fruits of which have not ceased to bo of service 
to succeeding generations. 
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Rogge. Grotii operwa asseriptio Inbliotpaphiea, Hague, 
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GR0VE.--8ee Trees ahd Plants. 

GROWTH (Biological).— A dwtinctivoly viW 
process, charaoteristic of all living creatures. It u 
olosely associated with development (>/.«■) and -with 
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reproduction, which is <»ftcn a more or less dia- 
iMmtinuouK j'rowtli. tor i»ractical purjiosea it is 
usually enoujfh to say that j^rowth is lucrcase in 
the size <ir volume of an orffanisiii, and usual!}* 
implies incrwise in mass or weij^ht. But this 
deunition is U»o wide, since there is plainly con- 
HiderahiediHercnce iHjtwecm an increase of size due 
l<» a Huboutaneoiis deposit of fat and the slow, con- 
tiriuoiis ^rrowMi of a lean fish like a haddock ; or 
between an enlart'Oiiicnt due to the accumulation 
of watery tluid and the line groivth of an embryo’s 
brain. When a drictl turnip is surronnde<l with 
water, or when a fro^; leaving its wiiiter-cpiarters 
in the niml pn-sses into the pond, >ve see increase 
in size, hut no one would call this growth. The 
fmdy is Unit more than one word is required to cover 
t)io phenomena which may be in a p;eneral way re- 
ferred to as growth. ()r$;anic growth is essentially 
a regulated increase in the anioiiiit of the proto- 
plasm and intimately associated siilmtances. It is 
much more than accretion, it is an at^tive process 
of self-incroasc. Unlike a crystiirs growtli, it 
<'.onies alaml at the expense of materials different 
from the growing sul»stunce — often very diflerent, 
ns in the case of plants whi(di feed <)ii air, water, 
and salts. Unlike mere expansion, it is regulated 
in relation to the organism, or organ, or cell that 
is growing. 

Conditions of growth. — (a) Nutrition , — It is a 
fundamental condition of growth that income 
should ho greater than expenditure. («rowth 
primarily dejicnds on the assiinilation of food— on 
there Wing a surplus in the continual process of 
fvclf-reiiewiil. It is not inconsiateiii with this t-o 
say that an organiBiii may grow larger for a time 
M'ithont taking in any food, for what happens in 
such a case is a change of condcnseil stored sub- 
stances into more dilute and bulkier form. The 
shckots of a potato sprouting in a dark cellar show 
true growth, though the organism as a whole is 
actually lo.Ming water in transpiration, and, as its 
respiration snows, breaking down car lion -emm ■ 
[loiinds. Nor is it inconsistent with our previous 
statement to recognize the fact that, during the 
p(^,riod of most rapid growth in tadpoles, the 
imbibition of wat^^r is more important than the 
assimilation. But during this peri<Ml thc^ weight 
of dry substance in the tadpole does not increase 
at all. 

(//) External atje^icies, — Growth, like develop- 
ment, lias its optiniiini environment, but this 
tliflcrs greatly for different kinds of organisms, 
and it is diilicult to make general statements in 
regard to the agencies that favour or hinder grow* 
ing. As light is essential for the assitriilatory 
prfKscsH (photo-synthesis) of ordinary ^reen plants, 
we may say that light is a condition of their 
growth ; but as a matter of fact light is directly 
retardative. The strongly refractive, so-c^illcd 
,iheini(;iil rays, which have little or no effect on 
assimilation, have an inhihiling effect on growth. 
Other things being (^quat, jilaiits grow more rapidly 
during the night than during the day. The growth 
of plants is also dependent on liiiinidity, the 
amount of oxygen, electrical conditions, tempera- 
ture, etc. The optimum temperature usually lie-s 
lietween 22" and :17^ C., and there is a complete 
cessation of growth in plants at a temperature less 
than 0" or higher than 40"-r)0* C. For animals the 
general statement may l>e made that lowering the 
temperature slows growth ; it does so in part by 
reUrding the process of cell-division, and this, in 
part, by retarding the formation of nuclein com- 
pounds in the cells. For a developing chick the 
temperatui-e alx>vc which death occurs is 43° 
the minimum at which growfh sto]»H is alnnit 28°, 
the normal limits are between Sri"* uml 30" C. 

(c) Ttitemnl stiwnli . — flrowfli is a regulated 


phenomenon, occurring in a certain sequence and 
within certain limits. The regulation has refer- 
ence to the suecific constitution of the organism 
(its stnKtturai organization on the one hand, its 
charactoristic metabolism on the other), and that 
means that it has reference to the past history or 
evolution of the organism. This regiilatedness is 
one of the criteria of organic growth ; it differonti- 
afes it from the mere multiplication of chemical 
Kuhstancies, or. from the continued action of a 
feriiient. But it should be remembered that in 
the growth of crystals there is also some degree of 
regulation in relation to the already existing 
architecture. 

One of the ways in which the regulation of 
growth is brought about within the organism is by 
means of internal secretions or * hormones.* The 
internal secretions of the thyroid gland and the 
pituitary liody have a specific regulatory effect on 
the growth of the brain, the sulKuitaneous tissue, 
and the liones. The internal secretions of the 
reproductive organs have a definite effect on the 
growth of parts of the body, both of important 
organs like mammary glands aiirl of trivial decor- 
ative structures, like some of the secondary sexual 
characters, in tlie galls formed by plants, say in 
response to the stimulus of tlm salivary secretion 
of the larval gall-insect, wc have very striking 
examples of snecitic secretions inducing specific 
kinds of growth. It is said that, in the growth of 
the routs of some plants, specific chemical sub- 
stances arc formed which inhibit further growth. 
In short, fact>s are accumulating which show that 
particular parts of an organism have their growtli 
regulated by specific internal secretions. It has 
been proved that some, if not all, htiiiiun giants 
are the result of exaggerated pituitary stimulus, 
and it is [sissible that some kinds of dwarfs are 
due to a deficiency of this stimulus. 

The correlation of the growth of difrcreiit part.- 
of the Issly must lie recognized as a fact oven 
though there is no available, physiolugiital inter- 
pretation, e,ff. in terms of the lormatiun of specific. 
KecrctioiiK. There is great ine.(iua1ity in the rale 
of growtli of diflerent part.K. In ca.seH of umler- 
feeding there is great diversity in the wa}** in which 
the growth of diflerent [uirts is aflected. More 
familiar and perlja[>H simpler are case.s where an 
organ, such us the heart, resjionds by increased 
growtli to increased demands upon it. 

In his elaborate discussion of growth, Herbert 
Spencer sought to show that it varies (other 
things equal) — (1) directly as nutrition, (2) directly 
as tlie surplus of nutrition over expenditure, (3) 
directly os the rate at which this surplus increa.sifs 
or decrea.ses, (4) directly (in organisms of large 
expenditure) as the initial bulk, and (.'ll directly as 
the degree of organization. This kind of analysis 
is valuable, but what is most needed at present is 
an extensive series of measurements of growth 
under diverse conditions. 

Periods and rates of growth. — In a segmenting 
ovum we see development but no growth. 8oon, 
ho’wever, devolopincnt and growth proceed hand in 
hand, both very rapidly. Uater on, when develop- 
ment is proceeding slowly — all the chief steps 
having lieen taken— -growth may go on very 
vigorously. Thus in the pre-nattil life of man 
great strides in development are taken in the first 
three months, along with very rapid growtli. 
Thereafter, when the developmental steps are less 
striking, the growth is for a time very rapid. From 
the third to the fourth month the iuorease in 
growth is 600 per cent. After this it drops quickly 
and is barely 25 per cent, in tlie last month of 
pregnancy. In some organisms the growing jieriod 
IS very sharply jinnetuated ; thus in insects with 
corajilete metamorphosis all the growing is done in 
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th6 larval period. In other cases growth may go 
on as long as the organism lives and feeils. 'i’lius 
we may distinguish the delinite or determinate 
growth of birds and mammals from the iiideiinite 
or indeterminate growth of reptiles and fishes. In 
other words, some organisms nave a definite limit 
of growth — the physiological optimum — while 
others have not. 

It is partly, no doubt, because of dependence on 
nutrition and on external agencies that growth is 
so often * punctuated,’ in some detail, rather than 
continuous. Every one is familiar with the rings 
of mwth seen in the oross-section of a tree and 
witfi the lines of growth on the outside of shells. 
Similarly the coining and going of the seasons is 
for many fishes accurately registered by the oon- 
centric zones of growth seen on the scales and even 
in some of the Itones. Hut bi^sides the periodicities 
of growth whhdi can be reasonably c.orreIated with 
external peritulicities, such as those of the seasons, 
there are others of a more recondite nature, such 
as the pha^*s of quick growth and slow growth that 
alternate in the develupiiiunt of some animals, as 
Fisclud has shown, for instance, in the embryo of 
the duck. 

Active growth in inulticelhilar organisms implies 
the growth of the iiidivithial cells and ensuing cell- 
division. The cells may grow* by taking in water, 
and by accumulating products of metaUdisui, but 
essentially by iiaving a surplus in the renewal 
of the living matter. Spencer, Leuckart, and 
Alexander dames have thrown light on the limit 
of growth in cells and the division wdiieh usually 
occurs when that limit is reacheil. When a 
n]flierical cell bos quadrupled its original voltuiie, 
it lias by no means quadrupled its surface, the one 
increasing as the cube, the other as the square, of 
the radius. Tint, as it is through its surface tliat 
tlie. cell is fed, aerated, and piirilied, functional 
dilliculties sot in when the grow th of .surfa(!e begins 
to lag behind the growth of the ccibsubstaiice. 
The iiiaxiiiiiim safi! size is the limit of growth, and 
it is then that tlie cell so often divides, lialving its 
volniue and gaining new surfat'e. Ah a general 
rationale, applicable vmlatis mutandis to organs 
and organisms as well as to cells, the suggestioii 
thus briefly outlined is very helpful, lloveri and 
iliehard Hertwig have also pointiMl out that the 
limit of grow'th in cells is in nart dcteriiiincil by 
the ratio of the amount of niK'Iear material in the 
cell to the amount of cytoplasmic makuial. 

The rate of grow'th lias l>een ntudicil carefully in 
a few' cases — «?.</. in guinea-pigs by Minot^aiid 
the facts are striking. In guinea-pigs there is in 
both sexes a decline in the growth-rate almost 
from the moment of birth. The rate falls rapidly 
lictween about the 5th day and the 50th, from the 
50th day onwards more slowly, until growth stops. 
Moreover, this |M>st-natal decline in the growth- 
rate has been stiown to be a continuation of an 
ante-natal decline. As Jenkinson puts it, ‘The 
younger the animal, the faster it grows ; tlie more 
developed it is, the more slowly it grows. The 
rate ol growth, in fact, varies inversely with the 
degree of diHoreiitiation’ {Kx}}erimentfH Emtiryo- 
loQy, p. 62). 

Tn man, according to Bobertson’s researches, there 
are three maxima of rate of growth. The first is 
before birtli, but its precise ocourrence is uncerUun 
As we have mentioned, the increment from the 3rd 
to tiie 4th month is flOO per cent. It then falls 
with great rapidity between the 4th and 0th inontlis, 
and hereafter more slowly till birth. The second 
maximum is in early infancy or childhood. Minot 
puts it in the first year, when the increase of weight 
IS about 200 per cent. Robertson puts it in the 
fiftli year. The third maximum is near the time of 
pul^rty— -about the age of 13 for girls, of 16 for 


boys. It has been suggested by Robertson that the 
first period is predominantly characterized by the 
synthesis of nuclear compounds, that the third is 
one of cytoplasmic increase, W'hilo the second is 
intermediate and represents a coutemporaiieour 
occurrence of lioth synthetic processes. It is 
important to notice that the growth of women is 
very dill'erent from that of men. It is not only 
7 per cent less, but it is on a diflerent scheme, 
ivith the parts in diflerent ]>roportions. 

Tlie law that the rate of growth varies inversely 
rtrith the degree of diflereutiation has been verified 
n a few cases in regard to individual parts. * Thus 
luman stature exliibits the same loss of growth- 
power as is shown by the weight of the whole luidy, 
with this difi'erence, however, that the rate is not 
so high in earW stages, the dencent in later stages 
less abrupt’ (Jenkinson, ftp, cit p. 68). 

When we say that growth is a regulaittd increase 
in the amount of living matter, we refer to such 
facts as its periodicity, its varied rate in different 
species, and its general correlation. Kollicot t has 
emphasized the same idea by calling attention to 
the diversity in the rate of growth of different parts 
of the lM)dy. In the smooth dogfish {Musielus cants) 
the organs, or )»erhapH tissues, seem to grow as 
more or leas separate units. * Each organ grows in 
its own characteristic way-— each has an individual 
form of growth curve* (Kellicott, on, cit, infra, 

, 598). The rates of grow'th of Uio brain, tbe 
cart, the pancreiis, tlie spleen, and so on, are 
litierent from the rate of increase in total weight. 
In animals of iiidetcrniinate growth, like fislies, 
the brain, heart, digestive glands, and fins do not 
keep pace with the general increase of trunk inus- 
cnlature and connective tissue ; and a loss of 
physiological equilibrium Tesulf«. The deter- 
minate and more perfectly regulated grow'th of 
birds and mammals, for instance, is an obvious 
iiiiprovoiiient on the more primitive unlimited 
growth. 

When we consider growth in its entirety as a 
regulated aelf-iucreaso of the wfiole organism and 
of its parts, we see how far it lies beyond the 
present limits of physico-chemical interpretation. 
The nnalugons phenomena of chemical pulynieriza- 
lion and of the increiuso of crystals in a solution 
are interesting, but they do not at present bring 
us nearer understanding organic growth. 
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GROWTH (Moral and Religious).—!. DSFIHI- 
TlON AFD SCOPE , — This article has for its scope Uie 
sum-total of the moral and religions changes 
through which a child passes in the attainment of 
moral and religious maturity, those changes being 
considered as natural processes.^ Two distinctions 
are to be made at the outset. (1) ‘Gniwth* os 
here used is a more specific term than * increase.’ 
In addition to the effects of mere increase in know- 
led^ and power, wo have to consider changes in 
chiUlren’s interests, ]>oints of view, and feeling- 
attitudes. (2) There are two factors in the changes 
from moral infancy to moral maturity — the con- 
genital or constitutional factor, and the individual's 
own ez)>enonce. The former may be illustrated 
by the mental phenomena of puberty. Here a 

I The aril.. Apolsscbhok and contain data and 

analydee tiiat are preeuppueed in the praeunl diecuMion. 
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change occurs that docs not depend for its general | 
charaitter upon the individual^ exjierienoe. On the > 
other hand, many fciitures of the mdividuars moral ; 
progress are af ter'offccts of his previous experiences. . 
Stout and others propose Uiat the term * develop- - 
ment * should be used for congenitally determined 
changes, and * growth * for the otliers.^ The present . 
article will adopt this nomenclature. 

Development and growth do not, however, denote 
two independent series, but one series of ohanges 
each of which has the two diseriniinahlo factors. 
Thus, a hungry baby is bound to make some kind 
of demonstration, but what kind depends upon the 
experiences Uiat have previously been associated 
with feeding. Just so, the ripening sexual instinct 
is bound to manifest itself morally, but the conduct 
of each pubescent boy or girl depends partly upon 
habits of thought, speech, and conduct already 
acquired. Development is the manifestation of 
instincts and impulses, of which the food-instinct 
and the sox-insttnet ore in a peculiar sense basal, 
i»ut which include many other unlearned tendencies, 
such as curiosity, play, mere grcgarioiisness, eiiinla- 
tion, and sympathy.^ Such tendencies are always 
one GO-eihcient in charnxtter, but of themselves they 
do not deline one's moral attainments. 

* Man's original equipment dateii far back and adapts him, 
directly', only for sutih a life as might ho led by a faiiiiiy group 
of wild men among brute forces of land, water, storin ana sun, 
fruit and borrlea, anitnale and other family qrouiM of wild men. 
But man has created a new world, in which his origuuil nature 
is often at a loss, and against which it often reltela ' (Thorndike, 
91 1 ). 

^ch item that is ascribed to development (as 
distinguished from growth) is a generic tcnden<*y 
ratlier than a siiecitic atiaininent. \V hat is specili c 
is the particular direction given to the tendency 
by the individual's own experience in a particular 
environment, and this is what we mean by growth. 
While the general direction of both racial and indi- 
vidual progress is in some sense pro-determined by 
original nature, the character of each individual 
depends also upon accumulation of the effects of 
partioiilar reactions to particular stimuli. 

Because this cumulative process is itself spon- 
taneous and constitutional, we are justiiica in 
calling growth a natural process. Further, we are 
justilied in designating as natural any common 
method whereby the species as a whole, or a race 
of men, eimresses a funuamental tendency of human 
nature. Thus, the monogamous family is a natural, 
though not the exclusive, instrument of the repro- 
duclivo instinct. In a parallel way, sixucty at 
large is ualtnral; and, consequently, the cuiiiiila- 
tivo influences of society upon the individual are 
natural also. An unnatunu reaction is one that 
either defeats an instinct or funilamontal tendency, 
or (though it satisfies an individual) is incapable of 
social a))proval and lidoption. 

IT. CllARA(JT^'1USTiaS OF THE DIFFERENT 
STAGES OF tfAOirr//.-— EflbrtH have Iveen made in 
recent years to constrnct out of congenital factors 
alone a picture of the normal progress of the child's 
personality. The suggestion of such a po.sHibility 
appears to liave cotno from the fact that the human 
embryo assumes sticcesRivoly certain forms that cor- 
respond in part to an ascending series of embryonic 
forms of inferior species, li ere, to some extent, the 
individual lx>dy recapitnlatos the physical evolution 
of the species. May not the mental life of the im- 
mature individual similarly recupitulato the mental 
history of the race ? This hypothesis was adopted 
in auou a rigorous fashion as to give an impression 
that the one mat essential for the maturing of 
character is that a child should run throng a 
series of congenitally fixed periods in each of umich 

1 Bee Baldwin, DPhP, art. * Growth (Mental).* 

3 The molt GioroughKolnf^ analysiH of thoHR unlearnod ten- 
dencin ia tbat of £. L. Thorndike, EdwalUtn, New York, 1912, 
cb. V. 


one’s social attitudes are pre-detormiued (see Liter- 
ature at end of art. Adolbscbnob). This notion 
lent support to the oulture-epoch theory of ednea- 
tion, according to which a child can best assimilate 
our present culture by first assimilating the pro- 
ducts of earlier cultures in the order of their ori^,^ 
The recapitulationiats went for a time to remark- 
able extremes, e.g. accounting for our fondness for 
water by reference to the aquatic life of our remote 
ancestors, and for the attractiveness of trees by 
reference to our arboreal forbears. But not only 
has evidence for recapitulation in any such extreme 
sense not been forthcoming ; the challenge that it 
has offered to the educational world has been 
answered by fundamental dissent from the educa- 
tional doctrines of both the older culture-epoch 
theory and the later recapitulation theory. It is 
not denied that in such respects as simplicity or 
complexity of organization, immediateuess or re- 
moteness of interest, and the growth of inhibitions, 
there is a certain kind of recapitulation or parallel- 
ism. Nor is it denied that the adaptation of the 
literature of the world to child interests shows a 
partial parallel. But the notion that the moral 
interests and attitudes of children arc congenitally 
rostrioted to what was most prominent in earlier 
cultures is rejected. A child is interested first of 
all in what is immediately about him. The social 
environment to which he has to adjust himself is 
not a primitive one. It sets its problems upon its 
own plane, and the child mind goes at them directly, 
not merely through the intermediation of culture 
upon some other level. Inclood, a child cannot live 
through a genuinely savage period without having 
a savage social en vironment. The cultural progress 
of a child, then, is not merely a development, it is 
also a growth, in which mot ives and moral attitudes 
(as well as applications of motives) are largely 
determined by present social experience. 

What, then, are the natural periods or stages of 
change from the moral and Tcligiou.s condition of 
an infant to moral and religious maturity ? It will 
conduce to simplicity if * religious * be hero under- 
stood as synonymous with * Christian,* and the 
Christian religion be assumed to include morality 
(the second Groat Coiuniandment). lio-Btatcment 
can efisily bo made by the reader for any other 
religious or ethical position. It is now clear that 
to define these periods of growth we shall need to 
combine throe points of view : (1) plmnomena con- 
sequent upon mere increase of knowledge or of 
power, physical or mental ; (2) the relative promin- 
ence of difierent instincts or unlearned tendencies 
at difierent ages ; (3) the changing contacts of the 
child with the present social oraer. 

Comparatively little attention has been given to 
the growth of the moral iiersonality in its unity 
and in relation to its moral environment. Perious 
of the physical life have been extensively studied, 
and isolated phases of the mental and moral life 
have been subjected to analysis, but what we now 
require is to see the individual oliild in his integ- 
rity as a person reacting to the ordinary environ- 
ment and growing thereby. The chief essay thus 
far made in this field is K. A. Kirkpatrick^s The 
IndividucU in the Making, His division and gen- 
eral description of the pre-adulesoent years is the 
basis for the analysis of these years that now 
follows. But various modifications of his termin- 
ology and description have been made, consider- 
able discussion of the method of religions growth 
has been added, and an independent analysis of 
the adolescent years is offered. 

I. First Year.— pre^individual stage* — The 
infant reacts to things and to persons in much the 

1 For a brief itatemont, with biblioRraphy, see art. * Oaltun- 
Bpooh Theor.v,' by John Dowey, in P. Monroe's Cycinpedia ef 
Edftealumt vol. i. (lull). 
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same way. There is little realization either of 
one’s individual seljphood or of other mraons as 
objects that have thoughts and feelings. ^everthe> 
less, a basis for j^enuinely social habits can bo laid > 
now by associating pleasure with the infant's ex- 
perience of persons. Such association with persons 
IS the surest quickener of intelligence, and the 
surest beginning of a spiritual and moral interpre- 
tation of one’s world. 

2. Ages X and 2.— 7%s period of preliminary 
oocuUization hp imitofion.— 'Even yet the child does 
not steadily distinguish himself from others. But 
his ability to walk and to talk, and his increasing 
control of hands and arms, make possible greatly 
increased interaction with other persons, and in- 
creased participation in the common consciousness 
of the family. 

'He acquires many antipathies and likings that he feels, hut 
cannot explain, In later life. ... if the persons around bint 
show fear of worms, insects, snakes, darkness, lightning, etc., • 
he shares their feelings, and may in later life lie unable to over- 
come his timidity ana repugnance, although he knows that there 
toidumtoiely no basis in reason or fact for such feelings ' (Kirkpat- 

In the same yrtiy attitudes towards persfms, and 
even towards one's own pleasures and pains, can 
be educed and formed into habits even at this 
early age. 

3. Aees 3, 4, and C— TAr period of preliminary 
indimchmlizniion, — The child now aiscovers him- 
self as an individual, and he experiments with his 
own selfhood as contnistcd with both things and 
other persons. A boy in iiis fourth year reo nested 
of his mother sometliing that was entirely Ijcyond 
her power. When she atteiiifited to explain, he 
cried out, * You can, too ! You’re a ba<l mamma I 
1 haven’t any iiiaiiinia any more 1 * Here is no 
longer the complete absorption in woe that is 
characteristic of the preceding years, but a sclf- 
conscious woe and an ellbrt to iitid one’s place 
among perM>nH. Towards the end of this period 
there is likely to appear sheer contrariness, or 
apparently uniiiotived refusal to conform to social 
expectation. But such refusal is often, no doubt, 
a genuine experiment which brings the pleasure 
of self-active exploration in now fields. This in- 
dividualizatiuii oUotb new opportunities for moral 
and religious growth. Individualization is a neces- 
sary foundation of character. Therefore the pro- 
cess should be encouraged, not hindered. This 
preliminary self-assertion expresses no moral fault, 
and it should not be treated as a violation of a 
moral standard already understood and assimilated. 
On the other hand, (Conformity without experi- 
mentation should not bo prized. This implies that 
the best moral results are to bo cx]jectea where a 
child finds out for liimself tliat certain kinds of 
conduct bring mutual pleasure, aud other kinds 
mutual pain. That is, his experimentation, while 
free, should be within a social group, so that success 
shall mean a shared pleasure, and his earliest self- 
consciousness be a social sclf-consciousncss. If, 
now, the family be a religious one, with habitual 
outward expression of its faith in speech, in family 
devotions, in church attendance, in religiously 
motived conduct, the child, even at this ago, can 
liegin the conscious assimilation of religion. Chris- 
tian family life is naturally and normally the in- 
troduction of the child to the duties and privileges 
of the family of God (see Childhood, § 4). 

4. Ages o to IX inclusive. — A period of socializa- 
tion by means of regulation and competition. — (1) 
The child now begins school life, with its new 
social environment. The rules or ways of securing 
social co-operation in the school play a large rdle 
in the child’s experience. (2) In the home also 
rules are now imposed with increased assumption 
of the child’s responsibility to obey. (3) Asmia- 
tion with other children in games and plays extends 


greatly, and the necessity of playing according to 
rules increases throng huut tlie six years. This 
necessity is due partly to the possession of growing 
strength, initiative, rGsouriteiulness, which would 
be destructive if organization did not increase. It 
is duo also to the increasing remoteness of the ends 
sought. Finally, it is a consequence, in part, of 
the development of instinctive tendencies which 
Thorndike calls ' mastery and submission,’ * approv- 
ing ami soornful behaviour,’ and ’emulation or 
rivalry.' Games during these years work out these 
tendencies on a larger and larger scale. But 
another factor also enters. Competition changes 
its character as tlie years go by. At first each in- 
dividual plays for his own advantage or honour, as 
in the game of ' tag.’ Then come games in which 
each child plays on a ‘side.’ But still the indi- 
vidual seeks individual success, with little or no 
‘team work,’ os in the game called ‘pull away.’ 
But towards the end of the period there is an ap- 
proximation to true team games, that is, games 
in which functions are specialized and the player 
sc^eks the success of the team rather than personal 
glory. But the approximation is ordinarily only 
a distant one. Individualistics and social impulses 
still struggle against each other in a most interest- 
ing manner, as can be seen in the eflbrts of boys 
of twelve to play football. Clearly we are witness- 
ing the approach of the bloom- time of one of the 
socializing instincts. 

(4) Towards the end of this period there is 
another manifestation of the same tiling in the 
combination of leadership and chumming. Girls 
form 'sets* and boys form ‘gangs,’ with a spon- 
taneity and impulsiveness that point towards an 
iustinotive origin (see Childhood, § 3). (5) In 
this period children usually experience important 
(Hintacts with society in a larger sense, as in the 
Church, in social customs, in the ordinances of a 
city, or the laws of the State. The grown-up world 
is likely tiO appear to children in their impetuosity 
as chieily a hindrance to freedom, as negative regu- 
lation. Probably this cannot be altogether pre- 
vented. Yet it is important that children should 
discover that the regulations of society are not 
arbitrary, and that freedom comes through obedi- 
ence to the conditions of socialircd oxistemte. Here 
tho family organization is likely to be the deter- 
mining factor. Arbitrariness, or what seems like 
it, on the part of parents may easily intensify the 
already strong tendencies to individualistic self- 
assertion on the part of children ; and this exiicri- 
ence, if it is cumulative through tlie whole |ioriod, 
may permanently stunt tlie personality on its social 
side. In the family, and in the Church, the child 
should be conscious not so much of regulation as of 
fellowship. In this way he will have a moans of 
interpreting the values of his own little competitive 
organizations, and he will liave reinforcement for 
the developing social instinct. (6) Yet the special 
mark of this period cannot be any profound social- 
ization of motives. The progress of character 
takes the form, rather, of a heightened sense of 
laws, of rights, of penalties, of the nec'essity of 
co-operation, and of the force of social opinion. 
That is, the will is being socialized chiefly on the 
plane of * the law ’ as distinguished from 'grace.* 

(7) But it is a mischievous exaggeration to say, 
as is often done, that this period is naturally one 
of unrelieved egoism. The narrow range of ex- 
perience, the lack of foresight, the socking of 
proximate rather than remote ends, tlie impulsive- 
ness — these do, indeed, render impossible the broad 
sociality that adults demand of themselves. But 
against all this we must set not only the fac.t that 
children spoutaneonsly, apart from all instruction, 
organize tlieinselves socially, but also these two 
capitid evidences : First, children very early show 
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traces of the paroatal instinct. This nIiuuUI not 
Ije confoHGtl with the sexual instinct, which Ti)ions ^ 
later. The |Niroiital iiiHtiiu^t is nianifcHtecl towards j 
bahios and smaller children, domestic pets, dolls, j 
toys, and jiareiits. (Jirls display it in certain direc- 
tions more th.an hoys, but it is ntdively present in 
both ; and it slioiiid bo developed as a softening 
and HCMsali/ing force. Second^ children respond to 
parental atf'cction with real devotion. Admira- 
tion amounting in many cases to worship, family 
loyalty, and pride, a genuine glow of atlectiou — 
these are the rewards which parents may reap who 
really share their life with their ehlldreri. 

(S) The religious signiiicance of this period can 
easily be gathered from what has atreaily l>een 
.said. If the social environment of a child is a reli- 
gious one, he naturally conforms to it under the 
same conditions that favour conformity in other 
respects. The fundamental condition is that he 
should realize himself as a part of an actual reli- 
gious fellowship, as his father's family, a Sunday- 
school class, or the Church, llelijxioirwill then lie 
to him an extension, through imagination, <if social 
ex|iericnce on the level of his present life. Liiws 
of conduct, with the con.senueucos of right and 
MTOiig acts ; admiration and condemnation ; the 
inclusion of God in one's family life, and loyalty 
to Jesus as one's leader— these will sulliciently 
indicate the nature of the religious experience at 
this age. Neither intellectual nor moral tlepth is 
to be looked for as yet. 

A^es X2 to 14 inclusive. — Eftrlij adolesre.nfit, 
o single phrase can adequately clmracterize 
the method of socializatioii that now sets in. For, 
on the one hand, there appears a tendency to take 
a self-assertive or at least independent attitude 
towards social authority (as in the family), and, 
on the other hand, to deepen one's social attach- 
iiients (*gang.s* and ‘sets,* personal friendships, 
loyalty to ‘teams,* partisanship). The whole 
expresses the approacli of imberty, or the attiun- 
iiient of it. Here the basal fact is the ripening of 
an instinct. For the sake of simplicity, the age 
characteristics of boys are taken as our starting- 
point. Beginning with this period, deduction 
should be mode, therefore, for the earlier develop- 
ment of girls ; and the deduction should increase 
as the years go on — from about one year at the 
beginning of adolescence to aliout three or four 
years at its close. Both the apparently contradic- 
tory marks of the period above named have a posi- 
tive moral significance. The new attitude towards 
social authority is not a mere revolt, ns the com- 
plementary fact of the deepening of social attach- 
ments shows. Bather, the profounder socialization 
that is being prepared for — reiiuiring, as it will, 
the steady devotion of personal conviction and 
seasoned loyally — presupposes the detachment of 
the individual consciousness from chance group- 
ings and from control by mere rules passively 
subinitt.cd to. Thus, increasing individualization 
and increasing socialization are merely comple- 
mentary phases of a siiigh^ lirocess. Bather, itioy 
may be ; but the possibility also arrives for a 
deeper seliishness than any that childhood knows. 
Sell-assertion often hecoines revolt, open or clan- 
destine, against the social order. Tliere is a sudden 
accession of juvenile crime at precisely these years. 
Yet even in his crimes the youth comnionly reveals 
the socializing process that is going on, in the fact 
tliat his criminal acts are usually done in ‘gangs,’ 
or at least prompted and sup{K>ried by gang enter- 
prises and sentiment. The moral opportunity of 
parents and teachers is clearly indicated. It is to 
release the youth progressively from childhood's 
restraints, and to promote his free devotion to 
worthy socially -organized activities. Tlierc is 
tmw a rather general recognition that the youth’s 


interest in heroic men and women furnishes an 
important clue to sunie of the best material for 
moral impressions, and that his penchant for 
organization can be morally utilized by promoting 
cluliH for outtloor sp<j>rts and other appropriate 
ludivities. These things are now widely utilized 
also in religious instruction and training. The 
Young Men’s ChrisLiau Associations in particular 
have seized upon the organizing impulse, and used 
it ettectively. Tliere is now a large literature of 
religious and moral work with boys, and most of 
it makes some sort of buys' organization a central 
consideration. Further, on the part of Sunday 
schools, along with a growing use of hero studies, 
there is wide exiierimentatioii in methods of social- 
religions group life. Conlirniation or Church mem- 
liership now makes a vital appeal to the grouping 
iniuiil.se in many youths. 

o. Ages Z5 to Z7 inclusive . — Middle adolescence, 
— For trie general moral significauee of tlie attain- 
ment of reprcKliictive capacity, see Adolkscenck. 
The main dillcrences between this period and the 
one just described arc littingly indexed by the fact 
that, whereas in early adoleKctcnce the sexes have 
a sort of repulsion for each other, in middle adoles- 
cence sex attraction becomes clear and conscious. 
Here, again, wc lind a period of moral growth fun- 
(lanientally determined by iiisLinctive development. 
The iiiorafpossi hi lilies and the moral dangers radi- 
ate from the same centre. The misuse of sexual 
lower is unquostionahly tlio chief moi‘al failing oi 
luinanity. But around the largely instinctive 
preparations for family life gather .some of the 
greatest moi'al forces. 1 f we put together the two 
facts of iiierensod capacity for sentiment, and the 
necessity of reckoning one.Holf hem'cforth a man or 
a woman, not a child, we shall see that we are now 
near the climax of (he moral growth of self-conscious 
individuality. Middle adolescence is more diflicult 
of treatment than the earlier periods, however, for 
the reason that the eomlitioiis bocunie so much 
more diverse. For example, we must now deal with 
the moral growth of petrsons the largo majority of 
whom are engaged in industries, either within or 
without the home. Some of the eflects of sho]i 
and factory labour upon adolescents we can already 
discern. l*'roni the monotony and fatigue of tlieir 
daily work, for in.staiice, they react towards flashy, 
exciting, and often perilous pleasures.* On the 
other liand, religious conversion «>ccur8 more fre- 
quently during these years than at any other period 
of life. Indeed, the ages of sixteen and seventeen 
mark the climax in the age curve for conversions 
in so many diflerent and widely scattered groups 
that we cannot doubt that we are dealing here 
with a iiatui'al law. But misundorstaiidiiig of the 
signiiicance of such facts is easy. What is proved 
is that, in populations subjected to certain emotional 
iiic.itcments, the largest response comes from young 
liersons of six teen and seventeen. This by no means 
proves that capacity for religion suddenly awakes 
at this age. It proves only that responsiveness to 
certain kinds of appeal is at a maximum. A com- 
pleuientary indication of a natural law may be seen 
in the fact that religious Confirmation almost the 
world over has tended to seek its centre of gravity 
in {mint of age in the earlier {leriod, not far from 
the age of fourteen. At fourmn the religions re- 
STKinse is social in quality, but not chiefly emotional, 
what we must recognize as the peculiarly imfiort- 
ant fact about middle adolescence is that the new 
capacity for sentiment carries with it a certain 
plasticity that is of exceeding inifKirtance for edu- 
cation. This plasticity does not exist before ; and, 
once gone, it is likely never to return. As has 
been indicated, it carries within itself certain con- 

1 See Jane Adduni, The Spirit of Youth in our City StrotU^ 
New York. 1»0I>. 
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stmotive tendencies. The moral interests of the 
race, therefore, demand Uiat these years should be 
devoted to education — possibly in connexion with 
industries, but certainly with opportunity for free- 
dom, play, idealization, experiment. 

7. Ages i8t0 24inclusive.— ZaiCtir — 

This deserves to be counted as a period, not because 
of any new developmental factor, but l^cause of 
the changing social relationships and functions of 
the young. The youth is now fully his own 
master, the maiden (in her difierent way) her own 
mistress, and upon each now comes tlie full au- 
thority and responsibility of a citizen. Marriage 
is to be contracted ; an oc;cupation is to be entered 
U})on ; legal majority with all its responsibUitles 
is attained ; at last one is a full member of society 
and of the State. The general elVect is to check 
the emotional ferment of the preceding period, and 
to mvo greater place to rational reflexion and 
deliberate decisions. Beiiring in mind that mental 
and moral growth is checked for miiltitndos at 
various stages, especially of adolescence, and that 
many youths squander their powers by frivolous 
living, we may say that the normal line of moral 
and religious growth at this period has as its main 
characteristics independent rellexion and the solidi- 
fying of the will by the bearing of responsibili- 
ties. A frequent result of the deepening realization 
of responsibility for one’s own thinking is doubt 
concerning comiimnly accepted views, whether in 
religion or in politics. Indeed, dissent from the 
socially ai'cepted is a frequent pbeiiomenou of 
adolescence at all its stages. But the quality of 
the dissent is likely to change from arbitrary im- 
pulse at the beginning to emotional unrest (as doubt 
of one's status liefore God), and, finally, to the 
steadier questioning of a mind that is interested 
primarily in setdng clearly for itself the foundations 
of things. During later adolescence the mental 
and moral lifecoiniiionly takes a set (as conservative 
or radical), and fixes upon interests (intellectual, 
social, mond, recreational) that exercise a funda- 
mental control over one’s maturity. One’s acc^uisi- 
tions go on increasing, aud sulxli vision and ditl'er- 
entiation occur within one’s thinking and one’s 
purposes, but the fundamental motivation of the 
whole is generally dotcriiuned before the end of 
adulescciico. 

TTl. Geseral PRiyciELES,--^lt remains now to 
indicate certain general principles that apply to 
this whole series of growth periods. 

X. A genera] description of vital processes as 
com]dex as those with which 'we are hero dealing 
has inevitable limitations. Growth uetiods and 
transitions have, for instance, no suen sharpness 
as any numerical division must liave. Such divi- 
sions, too, can indicate only a oeniral tendency from 
which there is much variation. Further, the 
qualitative description can never adequately repre- 
sent the temperamental and other variant shades 
that a given mental tendency may take. Never- 
theless, the fact tliat, to use eonimon parlance, 
*no two children are alike’ is misused and be- 
comes misleading whenever it seems to justify the 
abandonment of definite methods and exiieotations. 

2. A single central principle of moral and religi- 
ous growth can be discerned throughout time 
periods, namely, the reciprocal individuation and 
socialization of consciousness by participation in 
tlie social order. Intercourse with persons is the 
primary condition of the attainment of reflective 
self-consciousness. The individual’s acquisition of 
language is, for example, a crucial point for his 
.'Virhole growth. Further, the social inhibitions and 
the social pleasures to which the individual is 
gradually introduced both awaken aud socialize 
self-oonsciousness. Hence the incomparable im- 
portonoe of group life for the child at every period — 
VOL. VI. — 29 


the family group, the play group, the school group, 
the *set’ or 'gang,’ the civic group, the national 
group, the Church group, world society, the King- 
dom of (Tod. The degree and the form of one's par- 
ticipation in these groups depend partly upon the 
ri]>ening of instincts, partly upon increase in know- 
ledge and in power ; but none of the periods of 
^owth is strictly either pre^ moral or pre-religions. 
The social principle, which has its culminating de- 
finition in the notion of an ideal society or family 
incIiiHive of God and men , applies throupfliout. The 
religious family includes the Heavenly Father in the 
domestic consciousness to which the youngest chil- 
dren adjust themselves ; and thus it may go through 
their enlarging exi)erienc.e, the social consciousness 
being in varying ways religious at all stages of life. 
Indeed, nothing short of religious hope, faith, and 
loyalty gives uncompromising and unhampered ex- 
pression to the social principle of moral growth. 
In religion we find at once the broadest and the 
deepest sense of social connectedness, and the pro- 
fonndest realization of personal freedom. That is, 
religion is the supreme principle of both individua- 
tion and socialization and of their unity. 

3. This principle gives us likewise a clue to 
arrests ana perversions in moral and religious 
growth. Au arrest consists in the persistence of 
any individual-social couscionsness and mode of 
functioning beyond the chronological period to 
which it natnrmly belongs. A i>orversion consists 
in the disproportionate growth of any natural 
factor in any period. Now and then congenital 
conditions or unfavourable physical environment 
give a certain instinct undue prominence, aud upon 
this basis a monstrous moral growth supervenes. 
But in other cases some unfortunate social emphaalH 
or social neglect turns the forces of growth into 
side channels. The permanently selfish person it 
generally one whose natural and oven useful ego- 
istic impulses have been socially over-indulged in 
early life until a habit has been fixed. Thus it is, 
too, that society itself produces not only such re- 
latively mild perversions as egoistical self-conscious- 
ness on the one hand, and social callousness on the 
other, but also much of the criminality and the 
vice that afflict us. Undoubtedly degeneracy of 
certain stocks is at the root of much crime and 


vice ; there is often relative incapacity for response 
in one direction, and disproiM>rliionate strength 
of impulse in another. It would unquestionably 
contriWte enormously to the moral health of society 
if these stocks should cease to breed. But it re- 
mains true, on the one hand, that the oat(M>me of 
growth, even for one witli unfortunate heredity, 
depends in great measure upon the social pains and 
pleasures that he meets during his plastic years ; 
and, on the other hand, that a great proportion of 
vice and crime is simply perverted growth on the 
part of fairly well endowed individui^. Such per- 
verted growth must be charged to the inadequate 
provisions that society has made for a normal moral 
life on the part of the yonug. Sexual vice, for 
example, though it is the utterance of an instinct, 
is enormously promoted Vy the refusal of adult 
society to face the facts of sex, and to incorporate 
into our deidings with the young a socially con- 
structive sex-consoiousness.^ Most of the en- 
trenched wrongs of society, in fact, thrive by virtue 
of specific social experiences of the yonng. The 
natural correlate of our analysis of growth and its 
law’s, therefore, would be a proposal tliat society 
should regulate all its intercourse with the young 
on the prmciples of education. 


LmRATUsa — From the very extensive literature of child- 
study and of moral and religious education, the following list 
selects a few recent studies of the order and prooesses of moral 


1 See the 8th Ttur-Book nf thB A'atiotuU Society far tho Seim- 
tijia Study Edueatien, Ohioago, 1000. 
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Mid religlouK growth, together with li few Htiidtes of preotioal 
methods for promoting such growth. The reader ehould eon* 
iMer the literature ap]>ended to art. Ohildbood ae a part of the 
preient list. 

1. GCNKBAb WORKH ON THB OBOWTII OP MORAL OHABAOTIR I 
E. A. Kirkpatrick, Ths Jndimdwil in tAe Making, Boston, 
1911 ; B. O. Sisson, The JSeaentiale of Character, New York, 
1910 : J. M. Tyler, Growth and ffdueation, Boston, 1907 ; 
E. R. Mumford, The Dawn of Character, London, 1011 ; J. 
MacCunii, 7*Ae Making of Character, New York. 1900. 

ii. Works ooncrrnrd rbpbcuallt wrb rxlioiooh growth: 
E. D. Starbuck, Peychology of Religum, London, 1809 ; E. S. 
Ames, PeychoL of HeL Experience, Boston, 1010, pt. ilL ; G. A. 
Coe, The SpiritwU Life, Now York, 1900 ; R. M. Jones, A 
Eov’e Religum from Memory, Philadelphia, 1900. 

ill. GRNKRAL works on MKTHODS pur fROHUTIHG MORAL ANlI 
RiLioious GROWTH : G. A. Coe, Education in Ret. and MaraJte, 
New York, 1004 ; W. B. Porbush, The Coming Generation, do. 
1912 ; B. H. Griggs, Moral Education*, do. lOOK ; £. Rich* 
mond, The Miitd o/ a Child, London, 1001 ; E. P. St. John, 
Child Nature and Child Nurture, Boston, 1011 ; P. du Bois, 
The Culture of Justice, New York. 1907. 

Iv. Works that drai. partiuularut wmi Mnirons with aho* 
LRBCBNTS : W. B. Forbush, The Roy Problem^, Boston, 1007, 
also Church Work with Rope, do. 1010 ; E. C. Foster. The Roy 
Gi^ the Church, Philadelphia, 1900 ; M. Slattery, The Girl in 
her Teens, do. 1910 ; J. w. Jenks, Life Quemitme tf Nigh 
School Beys, Now York, 1008; R. Richmond, Roy hwni, London, 
1008 ; Porme of Action, A Oollectioii of Verse for Youth, chosen 
and edited by 1). B. Porter, New York, 1911 ; Fr. W. Poerster, 
Jugendlehre, Berlin. 1904. 

V. PRK IODIC ALK and RIBLIOORAnilKS ! IfoPit With Royi, pil1»- 
lished by the Federated Boys* Clubs, Nom'oo4i, Mass. ; A mencan 
Youth, published by the Internat. Coinniittoe of Y.M.C.A., 
Now York; Selected Books for Roys, Y.M.C.A. rress,^do. 
1007 ; Claeeijled Bibliography of Boy Life and Organized Work 
with Boys, published by the Internat. Goiimilttei} of the 

Y.M.O.A.. do. George A. Coe. 

GUARANL—See Brazil. 


GUARDIAN ANGELS. — See Tutelary 
Godb. 


GUEST, GUEST -RIGHT. — See Hospi* 
TALiry. 

GUIANA.— 1 . Name, greogfraphw, and physical 
characteristics.— The origin ana history of the 

J ilace-naino * Guiana’ or ‘Guyana’ are obscure, 
Respite the veiy lull and pregnant note by G. £. 
Church prefixed to the article under this name in 
EBr vol. xii. p* 674. The name is almost certainly 
compounded of the two local Ked meirs root-worefs 
wai or auai and ana, which respectively indicate 
‘water’ (or rather ‘river’), and ‘the place of.’ 
There seems little doubt that the name Guiana was 
unintentionally coined by some of the earlier ex- 
plorers of the ‘Wild Coast’ of the north*east of the 
southern continent of America. In sailing past the 
long series of river months and deltas which occupy 
the coast between the Amazon and the Orinoco, 
they very probably inquired of the few natives of 
the locality with whom they caiiio into contact as 
to the name of the now land, and, being answered 
that it was ‘ a place of many rivers,’ misunderstood 
this to mean that Guiana or something that aonnded 
like it was the pro|>er and accepted name of the 
country which they saw from their ships. 

Naturally enough, the extent of this imaginary 
land of Guiana was undefined in the minds of these 
earlier explorers. Prolmbly it was to them at first 
merely an alternative for what they had before 
spoken of as the ‘ W ild Coast. ’ Then it was thouglit 
or as extending quite imlofinit.oly bock from the 
ooost, even perhaps as far as the then almost nn* 
knovm ocean which^ it was assuincd, lay far away 
to the westward. Next, as a littilc information was 
gleaned from the few liold trailers who penetrated 
into the interior, as also from tiio Kca men who 
came down to the coast from homes somewhere 
about the heads of the rivers, it was vaguely 
gathered that the main sources of the many rivers 
which reached the coast must lie close together, 
also that behind these sources there was some sort 
of water commnnioation between the two great 


rivers Orinoco and Amazon, and that the whole of 
the land watered by the rivers of Guiana was thns 
a great island, the so-called ‘ Island of Guiana,’ a 
huge delta*island, os it were, of the single great 
river-system whi(^ the Amazon and the Ormoeo 
wore then supposed to form. 

About the mouths of the rivers of the Guiana 
coast repiesontatives of various European nations 
— Dutch, English, and French — at an early period 
established a few widely scattered settlements, and 
thus acc|uired some sort of claim to possession. 
Meanwhile other European nations — the Portu- 
guese as regards the whole of the southern part of 
the continent and the Spaniards as to the northern 
|)art — professed to have acquired between them, by 
gift from the Pojm, exclusive rights over the whole 
continent, incluoing that country of Guiana which 
even tlicn was more or less in at facto possession 
of the Dutch and others. For several centuries 
Dutch, English, and French struggled, each against 
the others, for possession of Guiana, and were — 
often much to their indignation — ^regarded and 
dealt with as interlopers by the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. Only within auite recent years haa 
the last of tlie Guiana bounaaty disputes between 
Dutch, English, and French ana the Brazilians and 
Venezuelans — the two last-named respectively re- 
presenting the old Portuguese and Spanish claims 
— been settled. 

Nowadays Guiana — the old island area of Guiana 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon — is divided, 
from north to south, into Venezuelan Guiana (t.s. 
that part of Venezuela which lies south of the 
Orinoco), British, Dutch, and French Guiana, and 
Brazilian Guiana (i.e. that part of Brazil which 
lies north of the Amazon). 

' The island ’ of Guiana, of course, never existed, 
in the strict geographical sense of the term; but, 
as it has proved, the term did cover somethmg 
real, in that it applied to an area distinct in 
physical features, and, perhaps consequently, in 
the kind and condition of the natives who occupied 
the land before Wftite men first entered in, and 
who still linger there. Towards the back of the 
so-called ‘island’ there is a group of mountains, 
mostly flat-topped and hardly anywhere exceeding 
8000 ft. in height, from which oiiginato‘all the main 
rivers of Guiana, some of these flowing towards 
the west to join the upper ivaters of the Orinoco 
and the Amazon, whilo others — the longer and 
more important ones — run eastward into the sea on 
the Guiana coast. Except for the mountain W'ater- 
shed, to which referenoe nas just been made, and a 
few minor and isolated elevations, the whole oi 
Guiana is comparatively low and of recent origin ; 
indeed, a very large proportion of it consists of 
actually recent alluvial deposit from the many 
rivers. The long slope from the coast to the main 
watershed is for the most part densely covered with 
trees ; and the slope from the watershed down to- 
wards the main fufluents of the Orinoco and the 
Amazon is chiefly ofien country, locally caJled 
savannah, with few trees except in the gullies. 

2. Ethnography. — At the time when Europeans 
first entered and penetrated the region in ouestion, 
it was inhabited t>y red-skinned natives ouviously 
belonging to a considerable numlier of trilios, more 
or less distinct from and liostile to each other, and 
all at a very primitive stage of (American) culture, 
though some — and those the more dominant tribes 
— were further advanced than others. As it luip- 
pened that the chief and most enduring European 
influence brought to lieur on the Ked men of Guiana 
was that of the Dutch — the English, though a 
long way behind, perhaps coming second in this 
respect — and as the Dutch, from motives of policy, 
sought to make allies rather than subjeota of the 
Hodmen, there seems to have been comparatively 
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little cban^ in the condition of the 6<i-callod * Rod 
Indians,* from the first entry of Europeans till 
comparatively recent times. Tt is true that the 
early European settlers introduced into (luUuia 
large numbers of African negroes for manual 
work on the tropical plantations ; and that, thou^ 
these plantations were very seldom far from the 
coast, the nem slaves— especially, from the nature 
of the case, the more bruwized of them— did from 
time to time, and often in large numbers, escape 
into the forests of the interior and make their 
homes not far from those of the Red men. Rut, 
as it was also part of the established Dutch policy 
to use their red-skinned allies against the escaped 
black slaves, there was hardly any intermingling 
between these American and African coloured folk ; 
and it was onlv much later— quite recently, indeed, 
when the gold which had long been sought there 
had atliistbeen discovered, and the White colonists 
themselves had thereby been attracted in large 
numbers into the interior — that any very consider- 
able change occurred in the habits ana condition 
of the Guiana Red men. What the latter were 
up to a very few years ago they almost certainly 
were when the Dutch established their first colony, 
in 1621, on the Essequibo River. 

From time to time many difierent names have 
been more or less vaguely apidied to the various 
groups, or so-called tribes, of Guiana Red men ; and 
It is even now difficult to classify them in any 
definite and scientific way. Rut in the main they 
belong to four not very wi<le1y separated branches 
of the Ainiu'ican race. Tn the swampy forests 
nearest to the sea are the Wa7‘raus, the least ad- 
vanced of all the local tribes, and [^rolmbly repre- 
senting the earliest of the known inhabitants of 
the country. Tn the forest, a little way inland 
from the Warrau country, were, and still are, the 
Arawatcfi, who must have (‘omc into Guiana, from 
the north, at a later date than the Warraus, but 
sufficiently long before the arrival of White men 
to have establiHlicd themselves firmly and almost 
as aborigines. Inland fnun the Arawak country 
the greater part of Guiana is, and has been through- 
out nistoric times, occupied by several branches of 
tho great Carib sttwk, all the members of which 
may conveniently bo distinguished os * true Caribs.* 
Still further from the sea, i.r. entirely in the 
sattannahs lying beyond the main watershed, are, 
or were, the so-called Wapianas^ who may or may 
not have been ori<rt 011113' of Carib stock. "The true 
(Caribs and the Wapianas almost certain]3* reached 
Guiana after tho Arawaks, and not very long 
before tho discovery of the country by White men. 
Indeed, some of these true Carib tribes entered 
Guiana from the south, by the waterways con- 
necting the Amazon with the Guiana river-system, 
at periods long subsequent to tho sottlement of 
tlie Dutch on the coast. 

3. Stage of culture. — All these Red men were in 
a very primitive stage of that culture which was 
developed — sometimes, os in Mexico, to a very 
high aegree — in America. And though, as might 
lie expected from their history as briefly indicated 
above, the Warraus are at a somewhat lower stage 
than the other Red men of Guiana, tlie difl'ercnce 
is not very considerable. 

The R^ men of Guiana, so far as Uieir habits 
have not been altered by European influences, arc 
in the stage at which they live by hunting and 
fishing and, in most cases, by cultivation of a kind 
almost too simple to merit the name of agriculture. 
Four-footed game and birds are plentiful eveiy- 
where. Fish ore extraordinarily abundant in the 
rivers, large and small, as also in the sea. Fresh- 
water turues are so numerous in the rivers that 
their flesh and eggs provide the Red man with a 
considerable addition to his animal food ; and near 


tho sea, crabs and shell-fish are at least equally 
plentiful. Nor is there any lack of wild fruits 
and other vogefable food. As to cultivation, the 
cassava plant is the chief object ; and the roots of 
this made into ' bread ’ — much of which is further 
manufactured into the slightly fermented and 
highly nutritive drink called waiimri— supply a 
very large part of the food of all the tribes except 
Iiernaps the Warraus, who, having their homes in 
swamps where cultivation is difficult if not im- 
possible, use the fruit and tnlh and sap of a palm 
{Mauritia Jlexuota [Linn.]) growing wild round 
their homes in place of cassava. 

None of these Red men had occasion — and, in pro- 
portion as they are out of contact with Kuroiieons, 
still have little occasion — for much in tho way of 
clothing. A small apron is quite sufficient except 
at festivities or in courting ; and on sneh occasions 
a greater or less amount of ornamental clothing is 
easily added by working up the feathers, seeds, 
shells, and barks which Nature has abundantly 
provided. 

As for shelter, on the open savanntth^ where the 
wind is often cold, fairly large and substantia] 
houses, with thickly thatched roofs and thick mud 
walls, are built; throughout the greater part of 
the forest region much less substantial houses of 
leaves and posts suffice ; and in their low-lying, 
palm-tangled swamps the Warraus construct for 
themselves yet simpler sliellers of leaves and sticks ; 
but, owing to tlie nature of the ground, they have 
to place these houses on somewhat substantial 
platforms of felled palm-trunks. In none of these 
cases is the house in any way much elaborated; 
nor is much labour involved in getting the material 
together. 

Fire was always easily made by rubbing two 
sticks together, in a simple and easily learned way 
(of. art. Fire), and fum lies everywhere around. 
Most of the tribes are good potters, after a simple 
fashion. Bows and arrows, blowpipes — the latter 
used only on the savanna and fishing-gear they 
ore singularly expert at constructing. The only 
other prime necessity of their simple and easy lives 
is the liammock, or banging bed, the invention of 
which is the one great triumph of ingenuity which 
they have achieved. The material of which the 
hammock is made is either tho cotton which grows 
almost wild about their houses or tiie strong string- 
like fibre which they know bow to extract from 
palms and similar plants. 

In short, these Red men, when first discovered 
by Europeans, had attained to nothing more than 
that stage of culture in which each individual, or 
at any rate each family group, knows how, from 
tho material ready to hand, to supply eaaily all the 
immediate needs of life, but is unable, owing to 
ignorance of the necessary arts, to produce treasure 
of w'ealtb for the use and enjoyment of succeeding 
generations. 

t . Mental attitude : quasi -religious conceptions, 
t is more difficult to describe what w'ould appear 
to be the mental attitude of this people, at this 
stage of culture, toM'ards their fellows and towards 
the world in general. The individual Red man of 
Guiana knows only himself, and knows neither of 
any beginning nor of any cud to that self. He 
sees children born into the world, and— if and when 
he thinks on that subject — he probably assumes 
tliat he hiinself was once * bom,^ but not that- he 
then came into existence as an individual ; rather 
ho OBSumes that at the crisis of birtli ho— i.c. the 
‘being’ whom he recognizes in himself — merely 
passea into a new body. Similarly, when he sleeps, 
be dreams perhaps that he is a jaguar or a tree or 
some other man or thing than himself ; and when 
be is awake, if be remonibers his dream at all, be 
assumes that he (his being) was really at the 
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moment tliat jaguar, tree, or man, and that he has 
now passed baok into the body which he happened 
to be occa]>yiii$; at the iiiotncut wiien he went to 
sleep. <.)ni:e more, he sees men die, and probably 
assumes that he himself will one day die ; but he 
does not for a iiioincnt suppose that this will be 
the end of him, but rather that it will be merely 
the passiii}' of himself into another body —much as 
during his drciujis he has already been in other 
bodies. 

Another thing which it is necessary to under- 
stand is that a tyincal Guiana lied man is — and, 
so far as he retains the innate habit of thonglit of 
his race, could not but be — the purest of egoists, 
lie knows himself, and instinctively claims for 
Jiimself certain rights, for instance the right to got 
for himself all that he is strong and clover enough 
to get. At the same time he can hardly fail to 
recognize the existence of innuinerable other lieings, 
which are more or less * good * or * bad * to him, hut 
are all more or less elusive as to bodily form. 
These beings with which he comes in contact may 
1)0 in what we sliould call human bodies, which 
may lie those of Ked men of tribes other than bis 
own, or, again, not of his own family or not of his 
own household ; tliey may be in bodies which we 
should call those of brute beasts ; or they may be 
embodied in trees, or stones, or any other outward 
shape. Moreover, all tlieso beings may bo, as the 
Reu man thinks, sometimes in one kind of body and 
sometimes in another. His feelings towards this 
innumerable host of beings outside Jiimself are not 
what wo should describe as those of ailcctiun or 
hatred, hut rather those either of apfireciation of 
something useful to himself, or of depreciation of 
something missihl v more or loss harmful, or at least 
useless, to hiuisolL He dreads, or at least suspects, 
every strange man and strange object; and the 
degree of his liking even of the lieings which are 
not strange to him is in projMirtion to the degree 
ill which he is familiar with them, or rather to the 
degree in which, from exiierience or otherwise, he 
judges that these outside beings are or may be 
usenil to him. Even the members of his own 
family arc not loved, hut are more or less valued, 
in proportion as they are, or may be, more or less 
good, t.e. useful, to him. 

Another aspect of this primitive phUosophy is 
that, as every * being,’ however much and however 
often it may cliange its form, is without beginning 
and without end, hence it follows that no one of 
these 'beings’ ever dies (as we should say), but 
remains actually present in the world, whether in 
visible form or not. To the Red man eve^ being 
that evf3T existed still exists ; and every being that 
at any time did anything, good or bad, to make 
itself reinomhercd, even though it has long left the 
body in which it did that deed, is not only actually 
present, but is as capable as ever it was of doing 
the kind of thing that it used to do. If the deeds 
of the ‘ dead man * were good (subjectively, to our 
supposed red-skinned philosopher), the dead man 
is (to him) a still existing hero, and he thinks it 
well to cultivate his favour, or at least to guard 
against his disfavour. If, on the other hand, the 
'dead man* did things which were lioil, he still 
remains present as a being to he drfjadod. It is 
apparently in some such way as this that the Red 
man regards the world of beings that are to him 
what, for want of better words, we should speak of 
as, on the one hand, 'heroes,’ or even gods, and, on 
the other hand, evil spirits, or even devils. 

The old controversy between anthropologists as 
to whether any particular group of primitive folk 
did or did not recognize the existence of a supreme 
eod (see God [Primitive and Savage])— the Great 
Spirit, All-Father, and the Creator— as a being of 
entirely different origin and order from their own. 


has been raised as regards the Guiana Red men. 
The present writer, after long and intimate inter- 
course with the latter, came to the conclusion, to 
which he still adheres, that they have never of 
themselves recognized such a superior being, and 
that, if they speak, as they have certainly some- 
times spoken, of a very }iowerful being which, for 
instance, made men or made the world, or submerged 
an existing world under the waters of a groat flood, 
they are then referring, on the strength of tradition, 
to a more or less exceptionally powerful being 
belonging to their own order. 

Holding the ideas above described, the Guiana 
Red man instinctively feels that of all the quite 
indelinitc nunilier of beings— in all sorts of forms — 
of which he becomes aware during the course of 
his life, the most important to him are those which 
are, or may be, actively hostile to him, all of which 
he calls keiiaima ; and those which may help him 
to ward oil the effects of the kenaima'a hostility 
— these he calls peau Absolutely all evil that 
happens to him is done by the licing which, whether 
at the moment of action it happens to be iu the 
form of man or lieast, or stock or stone, or in any 
other conceivable form, is kenahna ; and the Red 
man’s one obligation other than that of getting 
together the necessities of life is to guard himself 
against the attacks of the kenaima. Against the 
open attack of the kenaima he can to a certain 
extent guard himself; but against the insidious 
attacks which the kanaima is able to make — in 
virtue of that being’s unlimited iiower of changing 
its form — the Red man naturally feels himself in- 
sufficiently equipped ; and he therefore applies for 
help against the kanaima to the professional wise 
man of his tribe, the peat, or iiunlicine-nian. 

It may at first sight appear that this conception 
of the relations of good and evil is not very dif- 
ferent from that which among more civillzetl folk 
takes the fonn of a great contest lictween good and 
evil, between God and the devil. There is this 
difierence, however, that to the Red man there 
does not appear to be any God to fight for him ; 
it is a question of fighting only for his own wel- 
fare, with the help, at most, of beings of his own 
kind, though perhaps somewhat more clever. 

A question may be asked as to what is the nature 
of the material with which the kenaima^ when he 
does not use an arrow or other material weapon, 
works harm, and, again, as to the material with 
which the peai counteracts this evil. In both cases 
the 'medicine,* ».e. the poison or the antidote, is 
called by the Red man oeena ; it is Uionght of as 
an essence extracted from some substance, and it 
may be used, now by the kenaitna and now by the 
psa», much as, unaer the conditions of Western 
culture, poison might be administered by an 
enemy, or medicine by a doctor. 

The kanaima and the peai are both more clever, 
i.e. more artful, than their patient, and both pos-- 
sesB one faculty which is of great importance to 
them ; they know how to extract the real being of 
the red-skinned patient from the body in which 
it happens to ho enveloped. For instance, the 
kamaxmaf if he gets possession even of a fragment 
of the liody of the patient on whom he intends to 
inflict ill — say even a few hairs or a nail-cutting— 
may be able to get possession of the whole being 
which w^as within the oody from which the fragment 
was cut ; or, again, the peat, by certain processee 
of what we should be inclined to*call incantation, 
can, for convenience of treatment, draw out the 
spirit (the real being) of his patient, just as one of 
onr own medical men might on occasion have the 
body of his patient stripped of its ordinary clothes. 

5. Morals. — ^Tho innate ideas of the Guiana Red 
man must nearly approaching to what, if he had 
. ever for himself attained to any higher stage of 
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onltare, would have been liis relijpton have been 
bnefly indicated above, and it now remaine to note 
what, tinder the restraintB of this very primitive 
philosophy of his, is his line of conduct towards 
all outside himself. As a matter of fact, his 
morality, like his religion, is purely egoistic. 
Whatever he^ does he does for himself. His 
* wives*— -he is naturally a polygamist— are no 
part of himself ; and, bo far as he takes trouble 
lor them (and he habitually does much in 
way), it is because they are good — i,e, useful— to 
him. On the other hand, his children— one of the 
chief uses of his wives is to bear children to him — 
are (the boys at least) part of himself, and are 
cherished accordingly. This ditferenoe in his per- 
Mnal relation towards his wives and his children 
is clearly indicated in his practice of the remark- 
able custom of coiwade, in accordance with which, 
as soon as the child is born, the mother, as a matter 
of coarse, at once resumes her ordinary daily tasks ; 
but the father not only refrains from hunting and 
^1 similar hard tasks, but lies in his hammock, and 
is even nursed. The explanation of this strange 
custom seems to bo that a part of the fatlier’s 
being is sunposed to have been separated from 
him and embodied in the child. It is the recently 
Roparat/ed father and child who require nursing — 
much as, in the process of plant propagation by 
cuttings, tlic lirst necessity is to provide for the 
healing of the wounds on stock and on oHset. 

Moreover, it is the egoism of the Red man which 
regulates the mure or less kindly bearing— in pro- 
portion as the co-operation of these is useful — 
towards his relations other than his descendants, 
and (.owards Red men of groups other than that to 
which he belongs. Again, it is his egoism, carried 
to a more or less extreme form, which regulates his 
greater or less hostility towards strangers— what- 
ever the colour of their skin — so long as he susfiects 
them of possible evil intention towards himself. 

Finally, the presenti WTiter is anxious to make it 
quite plain that, in attributing to the Guiana Red 
men an extreme form of egoism as the leading 
motive of life, he has no intention of disparaging 
them. It is only that the Guiana Indian is a sur- 
vivor from a very {trimitive stago in the develop- 
ment of mankind, from a stage before the lirst 
glimmering perception of the hiiliitof altruism had 
given the impetus w’hlch really started a portion 
of the human race along tlio road which, after 
many centuries, led so-called civilized folk to a 
point whence they see the universe in a light so 
different from that in which tins Guiana Rw men 
— and a good many other equally primitive folk — 
see it. 

The most practical lesson to bo derived from aU 
this seems to be that the diilicalty of suddenly 
imimsing our very much and differently elaborated 
system of thought, religion, and morality, on such 
folk as the Red men of Guiana is enormous, that 
the task should not be undertokon except after as 
full an understanding as possible of the conditions, 
and that it can he accomjdished only, if at ail, by 
civilized teachers who have agreed among them- 
selves as to what exactly to teach. 

IjItbsatiirs.— sir Walter Ralelxh'i jpiteov^ Guiana, 
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GUILD.— See Gild. 


GUILT.— See Sin. 

GUINEA (Africa).— See Nbqrors and West 
Africa. 

GOJAR (Bkr. Gufjara, the country now known 
as N. Giljar&t and Rajput&na which took its title 
from a tribe of the same name entering India in 
the train of the Huns [V. A. Smith, JRAS, Jan.- 
Apr. 1909; D. R. Bhandarkar, JASB, 1909, p. 
167 ft‘.]). — A tribe of cultivators, herdsmen, and 
cattle thioves, which at the census of 1901 numbered 
2,103,02.3, found in the largest numbers in the 
PanjAb, R&jputaiia, United Provinco8,and Kashmir. 
The theory of (Cunningham (Archoiologieal Repartg, 
ii. 64), that they ore connected with the Yueh-chi 
tribe of Central Asia, afterwards known as the 
Tokhari, is reiccted by Rislcy (/CjK, 1901, i. 613 f.) 
on the grouna that the latter are almost cortamly 
of the bracbj^cophalio type, while the Gffjar is 
dolichocephalic. He therefore includes them in 
what he calls the 'Indo- Aryan branch.* It is, 
however, certain that during tiie first five centuries 
A.D. hosts of the Scythian and Hun invaders of 
N. India became absorbed in the indigenous 
population, and were adopted into Hinduisiu 
(Smith, Early Hist, of India\ 1908, p. 375 ff.). 
In their purest form ut present they seem to be 
found in Kashmir, where Drew [Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories, 1875, p. 199 f.), though ho 
docs not rejipird them as ' high Aryan,* found some 
with eyes lighter in colour than are common among 
other Lrilies of the country. There is much in the 
physique and customs of the Gfijars which renders 
it probable that they are connected with Central 
Asian tribes. 

In religion, the Gojars of the Panj&b have been 
largely converted to Islam, and not far from half 
their total number now fedlow that faith. In the 
United Provinces and Rajputhiia they are still 
largely Hindu. In the W. districts of the United 
Provinces th^y are usually worshippers of Siva 
and of the Sakti, or Mother-goddesses, and in 
particular of SitalA Bhavani, who controls small- 
pox. They also worship the local village-gods, 
such as Oh&iuar, and two tribal deities, Py&rejl 
and Bab& Sabh& Ram. The latter are doifiM 
heroes of the trilio. Py&reji, whose shrine is in 
the SahAraiipur District, flourished early in the 
17 th cusnt. A.D. He was one of the marvellous 
children of the folk-tales, and, when he grew up, 
the tribe was severely afflicted by the ghosts of 
certain BrAhmanawhom they had slain by treachery. 
PyAreji, who had by that time acquired saintly 
powers, exorcized the evil spirits, and the reputation 
which he thus acquired earn^ for him Divine 
honours. The management of his shrine still 
remains in the hands of his descendants, who have 
now joined the Vak^navito soot. BabA SabhA RAm 
was another worthjr of the same class, who is 
worshipped at a Klirino on the banks of the Jumna 
in the Ambala District. The PanjAb Gfljars are 
specially devoted to the cult of the saint Sarwar, 
wdioso riirine is at Bakhi Sarwax (^.u.) (Maclagau, 
Pavjdh Census Report, 1891, i. 136). 

The MusalmAu branch of the tribe, in spite of 
their conversion, continue to follow many of the 
animistic practices of tlieir Hindu forefathers, snch 
as the ceremony of waving lights over a bride to 
scare evil spirits. They consult BrSiiman astro- 
logers to fix lucky times for domestic rites ; and 
they worship not so much AllAh as a host of deified 
heroes and saints, such as GhAzi MiyAn, the saint 
of BahrAich in Ondh, MadAr ^Aliib, and other 
martyrs of the faith. In some (larts of the PanjAb, 
members of the tribe claim the heredita^ power 
of wonder-working and curing disease. The heaii 
of one sept in the Jhllam District pretends to cure 
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a skin diseoso which oau:4cs baldncRs, by pulling 
out a fiinglo hair from the lieiui of the patient, 
lie pnititisea only on one Sunday in the niontii, 
and must accept no foo, Imeause that condition was 
imposed by the ftujlr who conferred the power 
upon his ancestor iiiaiiy generations ago (Rose, i. 
162). A brunch of the tribe in the Hazara District 
shows that its conversion to Islam is recent and 
iucoiiipletcs by the retention of Hindu rules of 
eating, keeping strictly for personal use the vessels 
employed in cooking, practising puriiicatioa before 
prayer, and praying with the nands downwards 
instead of upwards, as is the usual custom with 
Muhanimadaiis (FMQ ii. 45). The Gdjars in the 
Bharatpur State of R&jput&ua have a curious 
custom of making a cow of cow-dung, covering it 
with cott>on, and then going through a rite of 
symbolical slaughter of the image. This seems to 
imply some form of totcinistic communion, or a 
commutation of the actual killing of the Micred 
animal. The latter explanation is accepted by 
the neighbouring tribes, who consider that the 
GUjars are degraded W the rite [Rajputana 
Gazetteer ^ i. [1K79] 162). In W. India many of the 
tribe have joined the Jain community, while others 
follow the vaiii^nava Vallabhachtlr3’a sect. 

Litbratdrr. — D. C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography ^ 
Osicutto, 188^ p. 202 f.; H. A. Rose, Conaut Roport Panjab, 
1901, i. 324 ; P. Drew, Tha Jumimo and Kathmir Tarritoriaa, 
London, 1876, p. lUOfl. ; W. Crooke, TC, OslcutU, 1800, ii. 
48911. ; Bti i. pi. i. 2t., v. 67, x. 12U, xii. 07 ; J. Kennedy. *Th« 
Child Kriebnn, Chriitisniiy, and the Uujsn,* in JHAS, Oct. 
IWW. CllOOKK. 

GUI^A. — This is one of the most charac-teristic 
technical terms of the Siihkhya (^.u.) philosophy. 
This system explains the evolution of primitive 
matter {praJcrti or pradfiAina) and the intinite 
variety of the universe by the hypothesis that 
primitive matter, in spite of its unity and indivisi- 
Dility, is coiiip<jsed or three diiiereiit substances, 
termed gu^uia* Since the Sanskrit word guna 
signihes * quality * in addition to its earlier meaning 
* constituent,* the later signification was formerly 
adopted for the technical Sahkhya term, and primi- 
tive matter was said to be composed of the * three 
qualities.’ This rendering, however, is incorrect. 
The three guiyis in the Sfiiikhya philosophy are 
nothing but tlio constituents of primitive matter 
(or of tlie material universe, developed from primi- 
tive matter), as is proved by the express declara- 
tions of the S&iikhya texts and by the connexion 
of tho doctrines. The view maintained by U. 
Jacobi does not practically diiler from this, when 
he contends {GGA, 1895, p. 203 f.) that, although 
the three guvicu are regarded by the extant 
Saukhya authorities as constituents of primitive 
matter, tho term originally denoted * quality,’ since 
the iSahkiiya system, as tie maintains, goes back 
to a period at which to the Indian consciousness 
the categories of quality and substance were not 
clearly disti ugii ished. 

The three giiuas bear the names of zattva, raias, 
and tam/M, To assign to tliem;, however, their 
etymological meanings of * goodness,’ ‘ passion,’ 
and ‘darkness’ would be misleading ; and, indeed, 
tlie terms do not admit of exact translation. The 
founder of the Sahkhya philosophy regarded as 
most important for men tliose qualities in objects 
which excite either pleasure or pain or indifference 
(apathy, insensihilityi. Pleasure w'os associated 
with the ideas of brightness and lightness, pain 
with those of incitation and movement (activity), 
apathy witii those of heaviness and restraint, 
l^e conclusion was then drawn that all matter 
is cotniiosed of three elejiientn, each of wliich is 
manifested especially iu one of the three above- 
mentioned dispositions. Tlie author of the SS&h- 
khya system further explains the profusion of 


material products and the variety of impressions 
by tho ungual and varying combination of tho 
throe constituents, which everywhere contend with 
one another, wd give more or leas complete ex- 
pression to their own essential nature, according to 
tho measure of success attained by one or two, in 
suppressing both the others or the third at some 
particular place. If the several constituents are 
allowed to develop freely, mitva is manifested in 
the object as light and buoyancy, iu the subject as 
virtue, benevolence, happiness, cheerfulness, etc. ; 
rajas in tho realm of objects as force and move- 
ment, in the subject os every kind of suffering, 
anxiety, passion, wickedness, etc., but also as 
ambition, effort, and activity ; tamos in the realm 
of objects as heaviness, rigidity, and darkness, in 
the subject as cowardice, fear, stupidity, sloth, 
etc. According to tliis theory, sattva predominates 
in the world of the gods, rajas in that of men, 
tamos in that of animals, plants, and minerals. 

The most remarkable feature of this whole theory 
is clearly that it traces the characteristics of men 
back to physical causes, Tho relation of the tluee 
guuas to human belief and sentiment, modes of 
life and action, is described in the i7th and 18th 
chapters of the Bhagavad-Gita. ^ 1 1 is a remarkable 
doctrine also that pleasure, pain, and apathy not 
only exist as subicctive and individual ex|teriences, 
but have their objectively real correlatives in the 
external world. 

Every process in tho material universe depends, 
according to tlie doctrine of the Sahkhya, upon 
the action of one or mure of tiie gapas. In spite 
of the infinite variety of the modifications to which 
they are subjected, every phenomenon, every de- 
velopment, and every change is explained by tho 
qualities of these tliree elements. If, iiowever, 
sattoa and rajas and lamas liave a place in all 
products, it is a necessary inference, from tho 
principle that the product is simply tho material 
cause ill a definite stage of evolution, that they 
must have already existed in that first cause, ».e. 
in primitive matter. As satltta, rajetSy and tamos 
in the form of the product {kdi'ya-rum) fashion 
the univeTse as it exists, so in tkie form of the 
cause {kdrana-rupa) they fashion the primitive 
matter before evolution begins. Is it possible, 
however, for the iiilinito indivisible primitive 
matter to be fashioned by throe finite elements? 
Can it consist altogetlier of parts? The answer 
given to the second question is in the affirmative, 
just 08 a single river may consist of three tributary 
streams. And in reply to the first the explanation 
is ottered that the three constituents are finite only 
in Uie sense that sattvoy rajas, and tamos are not 
inrcsent in their entirety everywhere, but that, on 
the other hand, there is no TOint in the universe 
where at least a minimum of these three elements 
is not to be found. As long as primitive matter 
remains quiescent, the three gu^as, according to 
the doctrine of the Sfifikhya, continue in a state 
of ranilibrinm. While this condition lasts, during 
which the constituents remain unrelated to one 
anotlier, all the forces and qualities which display 
themselves in the developim universe are latent 
and inactive as germs in primitive matter. It 
must not, however, bo inferred that during this 
period the three gnnas are completely at rest; 
that would be contrary to tlie nature of tlieso 
elements, which are in a state of ceaseless change. 
It is rather that iu primitive matter, before evolu- 
tion begins, an isolated movement takes place 
within each separate gu^a in such a way that 
each of tlie gunas is transformed into an equivalent 
to itself, t.tf. sattva becomes only sattvay etc. 

When the state of equilibrium of the three gUQas 

I Traufllattfd into Etiglkh by J. Davies, Srd ed. 1894 ; K. T. 
Tehuix, viii., Snd ed. 1898; L. Barnett, London, 1906. 
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ifl disturbed, and they begin to contend with one ■ 
another, the universe is evolved in the way de- 
scril^d in the article Sa^khya. This philosophy 
ascribes the breaking up of the stable equilibrium 
of the three guuas, i.e. the close of the inert and 
undeveloped state of primitive matter, to the 
mechanical influence exerted by the souls on the 
primitive matter which stands to them in a relation 
of perpetual dependence. Those actions of living 
beings which in the previous age of the universe 
have not yet received their recompense claim 
reward or punishment in a new age. Forthwith 
merit and demerit, which had sluinliered during 
the period of the dissolution of the universe, awake 
tt) life, and proceed to call into existence a new 
creation. When the process of evolution of primi* 
tive matter has reached its conclusion, a period of 
stability follows, during which the creative force of 
Nature brings into being individuals and particular 
products. To this period of the world’s existence 
the three gupas maintain every wliere throughout 
the universe an iinceasing strife for the ascend- 
ancy. At the close of the period of stability, and 
therefore of an age of the universe, roabsorption 
commences, the products of tlie gross elements 
returning successively in re verse order into their 
materiuJ causes, until primitive matter is agmn 
found in the same condition as liefore evolution 
began, and the state of equilibrium of the three 
gur^as is again eatablisbeu. This alternation of 
Uie rise and dissolution of the universe is repeated 
in a perpetual cycle without beginning or end. 

It is obvious tliat this whole theory of the three 
gnnas as taught by the S&hkhya is a pure hypo- 
thesis, which shares the fate of very many other 
hypotheses of philosophy, and cannot hold its 
ground from the modern scientiiic point of view. It 
IS nevertheless on interesting essay in explanation, 
which to the Indian mind has appeared possessed 
of such convincing force that the uhm has become 
absolutely the eomnion property of all philosophical 
Sanskrit literature. Even at the present day the 
entire circle of philosophical conceptions in India is 
controlled by the theory of the three gupas. 

ItiTKiLAtviiK.— R. Garbe. Die SAfikhya-PhUoeophie^ Leipzig, 
1894, p. 2(19 ff. : F. Max MUUer, Six Syetniie of Indian 
etrphy^ Loiulun, 1899, pji. 140 f., S34f., S431T. ; Sarva-^riana- 
miiitnilia, tr. IS. 11. Cowell and A. E. dough, 2nd ed., I.A>udoii, 
1H94, l>p. 221-2:u». K. GAItBE. 

GUNTHERIAN1SM.--Guntherianism is the 
name given to a rather vaguely deiined body of 
teaching, mainly philosophical in scope, but with 
ifiiportaiit bearings upon certain theological dog- 
mas, whicli origiiiatea in the writings id Anthon 
Giinther (born 17th Nov. 1783 at Lindenau in 
Bohemia ; died at Vienna, 24tli Feb. 1863). 

1 . Life of GUntlier.— Ilo wan the non of devout Roman 
Catholic pareiiU ; but, giving liiitiHclf in hie youth to the study 
ol Kant, Fichtu, Bchulliug, etc., he neoiuH for a while to have 
been eeriouely eliakun in hie roligiouH vntiviciUona. When, bow* 
ever, in 1811 he moved to Vicuna witli the houeehold of Frince 
Bretasenhoim, In which ho acted ae tutor, he fell under the 
influence of Clement Mary Hoftiauer. atUsrwarde canonized, with 
the result that his faith in Christianity revived, and he set him- 
self eventually to study for the prlcstliood. Two years after his 
ordination (1820) he entered the Jesuit novieeship, but found 
that he bad no vocation, and then tor the remainder of his days 
(1824-03) ho settled down quietly at Vienna as Privatffelehrtcr^ 
giving some part of his time to pastoral work, but occupied 
mainly with philosophical and theological speculations. For 
more than twenty years he acted as ofllolal eenB<ir to a Qovern- 
ment whldi still subjected literature to theological revision. lie 
refused tempting oners of a professorship at Munich, Bonn, 
Breslau, and Tubingen, probably in the hope of ultimately 
securing a similar distinction at Vienna itself ; but, before Uie 
opportunity came, his writings, many of which were much con- 
troverted and discussed, had brought his orthodoxy under 
euspIcioD. Finally, in 1857, his books were placed on the Index 
at Borne, though due recognition was given to hie persona] 
integrity and good tntentions. Giinlber submitted to the con- 
demnation, but It filled hie remaining yoare with bitterness. 

2. System.— It wan the purpose of Giinther in 
build up a philosophioal system in opposition tc 


)h(i prevalent Hegelian pantheism, which he oon- 
ddered the philoHophy of the schoolmen was 
inadequate to meet. Consequently we find in his 
writings a certain fundamental dualism (which 
.ttains its climax in the antithesis between God 
.nd the created universe) dominating all his specu- 
atlons. Nor can the student of his works, casual 
and unsystematic though they be, resist the sus- 
picion that the development of his ideas has been 
guided by an exaggerated desire to discover 
analogies and symmetrical features in every field 
of thought, and that the anticipation of being able 
to provide sonic sort of natural explanation of the 
groat Christian dogmas of faith has moulded, 
consciously or unconsciously, the whole of his 
psychological theory. It was a conspicuous ele- 
ment, if not a fundamental principle, of Gunther’s 
teaching that there is no real distinction between 
the truths demonstrable by human reason and tlie 
mysteries of faith. The latter are not to Lie 
regarded as beyond the range of human intelli- 
gence unaided by revelation. On the contrary, lie 
maintained that pure reason is capable of demon- 
strating the ‘ why,* though not the * bow,* of such 
revealed dogmas as the Trinity and the Incarnu- 
tion. Itevelation he held to he only hypothetically 
necessary ; that is to say, in so uir as mairs 
intelligence had been clouded and impaired by 
original sin. From this position it resulted that 
reason is the supreme arbiter, and ought nut to lie 
regarded as the handmaid of faith-- a view, as the 
Papal condemnation pointed out, which laid itself 
open to the objection that knowledge and faith are 
not distinct things, and, further, that the dogmas 
of faith may change as knowledge is perfected. 
These theological conceptions rested on a philo- 
sophical basis which seems to have been devised 
expressly to support them. 

Like Descartes, Giinther made psychological 
consoioasnesB his starting-point. Man, lie said, 
acquires the consciousness of himself, of his ego, 
not immediately, but by means of the faculties of 
the ego, its ‘ receptivity * and its * spontaneity ’ 
(that is to say, the understanding and the will), 
the acts of which bring the spirit {Ueist) face to 
face with the ego, which is the reason and founda- 
tion of both. Starting from the ego, Giinther, by 
an inferential process again analogous to that of 
Descartes, sots out to demonstrate the existence 
of God, as well as of * nature * and of * spirit,* with 
their attributes and mutual relations, the whole 
system being pervaded by a sort of symbolical 
reflexion of the relations which he discovers be- 
tween the Persons of the Trinity. In the Trinity 
he recognizes three egos, which he describes as 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis ; or, again, as 
alisolute subject, absolute object, and absolute 
subject-object, trying in this way to give an 
account of the genetic nexus between Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, (corresponding to this, 
when God, not, properly speaking, free, but neces- 
sitated by tlie Divine essence, created the universe, 
a trinity of elements resulted, consisting of spirit 
(subject or thesis), nature (object or antithesis), 
and man (subject-object or synthesis). Apart from 
those throe things there can be no universe. Their 
* form ' is one, but their essence is threefold, this 
being the very opposite of what we find in (jod, 
where there are three egos, three substances, and a 
single essence. From this point of view it may 
be said that creation is an inverted God {verkefirter 
Gott) or a * contraposition ’ of God. 

Similarly, in his psychological analysis of man's 
constitution and mental processes, Gunther finds 
an aid to the oompreliension of the mystery of the 
Incarnation. In man, he says, there are three 
elements — body, psychic principle {Seele), and spirit 
(Gaisf). The psychic principle is the product of 
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‘nature,’ and is not directly created by God. 
NevertlieleBs, it is the scat oi imagination, mem- 
ory, and an understanding which forms concepts 
(oeariffc), and which in so far may be said to 
* think.’ But the reflex processes by which wo 
form ideas {Jdcen), and which we penetrate to 
the being of things as distinguishea from their 
appearances, liclong to tho spirit. This spirit in 
every man is hypostatically united to the psychic 
principle, and from this results a certain ‘corn- 
riiuiiicalion of idioms’ between the foctulties be- 
longing to tho spirit {i,e. reason and will) and the 
imagination, memory, and understanding, which 
are the functions of the psychic principle. This 
teaching concerning the psychic principle, which 
runs expressly counter to the scholastic axiom that 
tlie soul (anima rationalis) is the true and imme- 
diate * form ’ of the innly , was also specially noticed 
in the Pajial condemnation of 1857. 

These illustrations may suilice to indicate the 
general trend of GUnthcr’s teaching. The more 
2ihilosophical aspects of it have been rc-coustmeted 
and sysleinatized bjr his disciples, notably by 
Theodor Wober in his Metaphys^k (2 vols., Gotha, 
1888-01). Weber was an Old Catholic who acted 
as vicar-general to Bishop J. 11. Ilcinkens of Bonn, 
himself also a Guntherian ; and it may bo said 
that, BO far as Guntherianism has any followers at 
tho present day, it is among the Old Catholic body 
that they are found. With the exception of J. K. 
Veith, most of the prominent disciples of GUnthcr, 
like 1*. Kiioodb, his biographer, joined the Old 
Catholic movement after tho Vatican Council. 

LiTKiiATtiiiE. — A full lincount of Gilnther’a life and writings Is 
given by P. Kiioodt, Anton Gunther, eine BiiMjruphie, 2 vols., 
Vienna^ 1SS1. Uunlh«r*s own works, aiiart from contributions 
to fieriodical litcrutiire, were the following: Voredtule Mur 
epnkut. Tiu'oioniti, 2 v«ln., Vienna, 1828-20 (5* 1840-48) ; Pere- 
grind Gastmahl, do. ; StM- u. JfordiiehUr am Horinmte 
Hpekul. Theologie, do. 1882 ; Jannakopfr f. Philoa* u. Theoloffi* 
(in conjuiictioii with J. II. Papst), do. 188:1 ; Per leixte ^s'ym- 
bttliker, do. 1884 ; Thtmuia a Scrupulid, do. 1835 ; Die Juate- 
Milieus in der deutmh. Philos, gegenw. XeU, do. 
Kuryetheua u. ileraklee, do. 1848 ; Lydia (a phUosophlctal 
annual, published in conjunction with J. E. Vcitu), do. 1848- 
84. Ills collected works were issued at Vienna in 1882 in 9 
vols. Aiiifuig the numerous crities of his system nia,\ lie men- 
tioiied in particular : F. J. Clemens, who. In 1808, pu'idished at 
Cologne several painplileliS attacking GuiitherianiMiii from the 
orthodox Uoiiinii stundpuirit ; and J. Kleutgen, who, in his 
Theol. der VoreriV'i (6 vols., Mtinster, 1867' 74), has cievot^ 
much attention to GUnthcr. More summary accounts may be 
found ill Wetzer-Welte'^, FVeibuTg, 1888, v. 1324; in in 

Uelicrweg, ^aeh. der Philos. lv.i*l [Keriin, I00«J iBUff. ; and in 
The Catholic Eneyclopeedia, New York, 1910, vii. 85. 

Herreut Thurston. 

GURKHX, GORKHA. — The dominant tribe in 
Nopal, which takes its iiaiiio from the District of 
Gorkha in the N.K. |)ortion of the valley of the 
river Gandak, between the rivers Trisulgahga and 
Sveti Gandak, the chief town being Gorklia, 60 
miles W. of Katiinirindu (y.v.), tlus present caiutal 
of the country.’ The name Gurkha is popularly 
interpreted to mean * cow-protector’ (Skr. quralcyn) ; 
by others it is connected with that of the na- 
tional saint, Gorakhiiatli ((/.v.), a mysterious iigure 
of whom the recorded history is little more than 
legend (Wright, /fisl, of Nipdl, Cainb. 1877, p. 
14011'. ; IT. H. Wilson, Essays, i. 213); Imt it is 
more probably a local mime which has ocauirod its 
present form and interpretation under Brahman 
influence. The present dynasty claims Rajput 
origin, tracing back its lineiigo to the son of R&ja 
Samar^i of Chithor in Rajputana in the 12th cent. 
A.D. But the recorded genealogies begin with 
Mahftriljti Dravya Sah (A.l>. 1550, a date confirmed 
by the MSS collected by Bendall [Wright, p. 289 ; 
JASB Ixxii. 17]). A nietnbcr of this dynasty, 
Prthivi Narayan, in 1769 expelled the ruling house 
said to have been founded by Bari Siiiiha Dova, 
Raja of Mibliila, or N. Bihar, in a.d. 1332. 

X. The term Gorkha, as usually employed, is 
vague. It is not limited to any particular class or 


clan, but is applied to all those raceswhose ancestors 
occupied the country of Gorkha, and subsequently, 
from this centre, extended their conquests far and 
wide over the £. and W. hills. In practice, among 
Europeans, it is applied to the classes from which 
the Britisli Nepalese regiments are recruited, sneh 
as the tribes of Khfs, Gurung, and Mangar 
(Vansittart, p. 213 ; Galt, Census Report Bengal, 
1901, i. 452). The Khas certainly belong to the 
Mongoloid family ; but from the J2th cent, down- 
w'ards the tide of Muhammadan conquest and 
bigoted persooution spread over Hindustan, and 
numbers of Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus 
tuok refuge in Nepal. In order to secure the spread 
of Hinduism in tneir new homo, they raised the 
earlier and more distinguished converts to the 
rank of tho kyatriya, or Hindu warrior, class. 
Moreover, they cohabited with women of the 
country, who insisted that their children also 
should be raised to a position of dignity. 

*To thin progeny also, then, the BrjUiniaiis, in still greater 
defluiice of their creed, communicated Uic rank of the second 
order of Hinduism ; and from these two roots, mainly, sprung 
the now numerous, predominant, and cxtciiHively raraifled, 
tribe of the A Aas— originally the name of u iiinall clan of creed- 
luHH liarbarians, now the proud title of Uie Kshatriya or 
military order of the Kingiiom of Nepal ’ (Hodgson, JASB, 1838, 
p. 217 ; Gait. op. eit. i. 46U). 

2. The Khas, Gurung, and Mangar. — The Khas 
have, since the Brahman iiiinugi*abion, received a 
considerable admixture of Aryan blood ; they 8|»eak 
an Aryan language, have largely come under 
Hindu intiuenc'.o, and are now the predominant 
race of the country, claiming the right to wear the 
Bralimnnical thread, and supplying many otlicers 
to tlio national army. Tho Gurung, on the other 
hand, one of the best fighting tribes of the country, 
retain the comparatively pure Mongoloid type. 
In their own country they are generally Buddlusts. 
But they 

‘still rotaiii pnnioiinced traces of tlie primitive animism which 
they professed before their coiivorsioii to Uiiddhisni, and wor- 
ship the mountains and rivers, oflering flowers and grass to 
the former and food to the latter. Tins worship seems to be 
of a propitiatory kind, and is celebraicd more i>articularly 
for recovery from illness or relief from domestic calamity. 
Br&hmaus serve them as priests, but If no Brahman is available, 
a member of the Uuaburi thar (soptj may take his place and 
may perform the oeremonlos of marriage and disposal of the 
dead and nruzrmi, or purification alter imlldbirlh* (Kisley, TC, 
Calcutta, 1891, 1. 8U&). 

Sometimes, when at home, they employ a lama, 
or local Buddhist prieHt ; but, >v)ion serving with 
British regiments in India, they resort to Brahmans 
for all religious purposes. The beliefs of the M angar 
are of the same kind ; and * may best lie described 
as lax Hinduism teiniiered by sur^dvals of an 
earlier anuiiistic cult.’ Brahmans assist them in 
the worship of the orthodox Hindu gods ; but the 
more primitive household deiticH are w'orshipped 
by tho headman of the family without the assist- 
ance of any priest {ib. ii. 75). 

In short, Hinduism is a more fashionable and 
respectable creed than tho lax, degraded Buddh- 
ism which prevails m the cis- Himalayan region, 
and has alisorbcd the animistic beliefs which pre- 
ceded both Hinduism and Buddhism. Hence all 
Gurkhfis belonging to British regiments are jiraoti- 
cally Hindus ; they are served in religious matters 
by Br&liiiiiin priests, and celebrate all tho usual 
Hindu festivals. Among those the Dasahrd, *the 
takcr-away of ten sins,’ the feast celebrated on the 
10th of the light half of the month Jefih (May-Jnne), 
at which the wcafions of war are worshipped and 
animnl-sacriflces are ottered, is the most popular 
because it is congenial to the animistic beliefs 
which form tho road basis of their religion. Thongh 
nominally Hindu, the bonds of caste sit lightly 
upon them. The food restrictions apply omy to 
pulse and rice, which mast be cooked oy each man 
lor himself, and with due regard to the laws of 
ceremonial purity. Anything else all Gurkh&s 
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will eat in common ; and the only prohibited meats 
are beef, the fleeli of the niigdi, or blue bull 
{Boselaphus tragocameius), and that of female 
goata, which none save menials will touch. Game 
and fish are altso allowed, and Guruiig use buifalo 
meat in their own country — a practice which they 
deny when serving with their more Hinduized 
brethren (Vonsittart, foe. cif.). This laxity of 
caste restriotions makes the Gurkha specially 
valuable on field service, and tends towards greater 


by the proceedings of the 6 nrkh& Kftjft, Ran 
Bahadur, in A.D. 1800. His Brahman paramour, 
after recoveiy from an attack of smallpox, finding 
that she hoft lost her lieauty, and with it her in- 
fluence over her lover, committed suicide. There- 
upon the Knja vented his rage on the shrines of 
Devi, to whom he had in vain made supplications 
for the recovery of his mistress. Some smaller 
slirines, and the large temple of Devi, known as 
Talcja, near the pahuse at Ka^hmapdfl, were de- 






particularly in Highland regiments, than is possible 
in the case of Indian sepoys, who are more scrupu- 
lous in matters ol food and ^ink. 

3 . The Gurkhfl relig:ion.— The relimon of the 
Gurkh&s is thus of a mixed character. The present 
ruling dynasty, like all new converts, follows the 
tenets of Hinduism with more anxious care than 
many of their co-religionists in the Indian plains. 
They have a great reverence for Br&hniaus, and 
the slaughter of the sacred cow is rigorously 
prohibited. The result is a very decided observance 
of orthodox Hinduism. TIiuh, tliciiigh at present 
in the Indian plains there is little actual worship 
of Indra, the Vedic god of the firmament, except 
in a vague way for tlie purpose of securing timely 
falls of rain, in Hepftl there is a regular feast in his 
honour, the Indrajatra. But it is significant that 
this is combined with a car-festival, Rathj&tra^ 
in honour of Devi Kumfirl, the maiden goddess — 
one of the many forms of her cultus which has prob- 
ably been derive<l from the indigenous Animism. 
This local cult o£ Indrn, however, may have been, 
in a great measure, derived from Buddhism, Indra 
or Sakra being a favourite object of worship among 
the laU>r Buddhists (Oldfield, ii. ft*. ; Wright, p. 
58 ; Waddell, Buddhism of 'Tibet ^ Loud. 1805, p. 850). 
Siva is worshipped under ihe formsof Sambhunatha, 
‘the Lord, giver of prosperity,’ and l*a4upatinatha, 

‘ lord of cattle,* the latter cult probably absorbing 
some of the primitive ^theriolatry. The Sivaratri 
feast, ‘the night of Siva,* is very popular, the 
principal object of worship being the four-faced 
lihtja which stands in the temple of Mahildcva at 
Pasupati. To this pra 3 "ers and oll'eritigs are made ; 
foes are given to the presiding Brahmans, who 
pour water on the lihga^ wash it, and cover it with 
liowers. When this' rite is over, the oiiiciating 
priest, after repeating sacred verses, reads out of 
the holy books the many names and epithets of 
Siva, Avhilo the worshippers fling leaves of the Bel 
tree {Acgle marmelos) over the top of the liitga 
(Oidtield, ii. 321). Equally popular is the worship 
of his consort in one or other of her many forms. 
The chronicler, writing of the king Sivadeva-varma 
of the ancient Sfiryavaihsi dynasty, says that, 
recognizing that Bachla Devi was the principal 
deity of ^epal, he ordered that after the worship 
of oiva AS Pa^upatinS.tlia a cloth should be tied 
by one end to his temple and the other to the 
palace, the object being to bring him into mystic 
contact with the gtaluess (Wright, p. 126). In 
her form of Devi Bhairavi she is the guardian 
deity of a considerable district; and in another 
Bha{ie she is honoured at the Thirgd-pujd or Dcuahra 
festival, with annnal sacrifices, ilcre, however, 
as is the case in Bengal, a clay image of the goddess 
is not made ; but on tho first day of the festival 
the Briihmans sow barley on the spot where they 
worship, and sprinkle it daily with sacred water. 
On the tenth aay of tlie feast they pull it up and 
present smiJl bunches of it to their followei's, in 
return for presents which they receive from them 
—a case of the * gardens of Adonis’ of which Frazer 
has collected manv instances (Wright, p. 39; Frazer, 
AdaniSt Attut, (Jnris\ Loudon, 1907, p. 194 fl*.). 
The more savage and purely animistic concep- 
tion under which the goddess is regarded is shown 


images ; worship was forbidden ; and the baklg, 
or miysicians, wore executed (Oldfield, L 285 f. ; 
Wright, p. 202). 

The mixture of creeds is shown by the temple 
dedications at the cthief sacred cities. Siva as 
Mahadeva and Sambhnnatha has shrines at K{L(h- 
mandll; Visuu as Jagannath and N&rayaiia has 
touiples in tiie same city, that of the former having 
been erected by Mnliaraja Jang Bahadur; Devi 
at Kailmiaiidfl and Lalita Patan ; Bagh Bhairoh, 
or Siva in his tiger form, one of the aboriginal 
deities, at Kirtipur ; and Ganesa at Kirtipur and 
Bhatgamv. Finally, according to Oldhold (ii. 
284 f.), 

* there ie so close a connection between Hinrluism and Buddhism, 
and the one reUeion seems to pass Into the other so insensibly, 
that it la diincuTt to draw the exact line of difference between 
them. NothinK is more common than to see shrines dedicated 
to Hindu drilies (Vi^pu, Ga^e^, arad Qaruijla) or relievos 
representingr them, not only within the precincts of a Buddhist 
temple, but actually forming part of it.' 

But this refers more to tho popular than to the 
orthodox worship. Even under the mild and 
tolerant Hewdr sovereigns the strongest influence 
was exercised to induce the Buddhists to adopt the 
creed and custoniH of the Hindus who were then 
doniiiiunt in the country ; and their successors, 

*the bigi»U>d Oorkhas. regarded the Buddhism which existed 
in their newly-amiuirod provinces as a creed which was, at the 
same time, too contemptible to bo feared, and too heretical to 
be in any way enconmfced. ... It is now in the lost stage of 
ite exiBtvnoo ; it is rapidly being supplanted by Hinduism ; and 
before tho lapse of another century the religion of Buddha, 
after enduring for iipwanls of two thousand years, will, in all 
probability, be as extinct in MepU as in the plains of HindostAn.' 

Litbratveb.— T he earliest and still the best authority on the 
religion of the Gurkhas is Brian H. Hodgsom the author of 
numerous papers ou the subject, some of which have been 
t»lle(!tod in JSsmys on th» Languages, Litsraiure, and Heligiim 
of Jfepal and Tibet, i.ondon, 1874 ; see also W. Kirkpatrick, 
Aeeounl gf Hepaul, in 17X9, do. 1811 ; T. Smith, Pii» Yearf 
Residesiee at Nepaul, do. 1852 ; Laurence OUphant, A Journey 
to Katmafulu, do. 38.52 ; O. Cavenagh, liottgh Notes on NefHtl, 
do. 1861 ; and, in particular, F, Buchanan (formerly Hamilton), 
An AceoufU 0 / the Kingdom of Nenal, and of the Territoriea 
annexed by the House of Gorkha, do. 1819; H. A. Oldfield, 
Sketches from Nipal, Uistorieal and Hereriptim, JCeeay on 
Nivatese Buddhism, etc., do. 1880; H. Vansittart, 'Tribes, 
Clans, and Castes of He^,' JASB, voL Iziii. pi. i. p. 213 If. 

W. CllUOKR. 

GURU.— See Bhakti-mArqa, vol. ii. p. 546. 

GUSAIN.— See GosAXN. 

GWALIOR (Hindi Gwatidr, said W Cunnini;- 
ham to take its name from the shrine of the hermit 
GuAlix)&, the cow-keeper saint). — The celebrated 
fortress, capital city of the Gw&lior State in 
Central India; lat. 26* 13' N., long. 78“ 12' E. 
The religious buildings in the fort consist of two 
remarkable temples, and a series of caves or rock- 
cut scnlptures. One of the temples is now known 
as Sdsbahu, which is interpreted to mean * mother- 
in-law and danghter-in-law* ; but the name is 
really derived from Sahctsra-h&hu, * the thousand- 
armed,* an epithet of Siva. An inscription dated 
A.D. 1093 opens ivith an invocation to PadnianAthn, 
who has been identified with Fadmaprabha, the 
sixth Jain tirthahhMraf or hierarch. But there 

§ re numerous sculptures of Bralima, Visnu, and 
iva, that of Viij^nu being the central figure over 
the main entranoM of the portico and sacrarium ; 
and Cunningham therefore concludes that the 
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building vas nriginally dtfdicated to his worship, 
the name Padnmnulha lioing not of Jain origin, 
bat applied to Visnu in the sense of * lord of the 
lotus/ This teinpiti is now in ruins, the cruciform 
jmrcli alono rcinaiiiiiig, though in a dilapidated 
condition. The hccoikI great temple is the loftiest 
linihlirig on the hill, and forms the most conspicuous 
object ill the view from every aide of the fortress. 
Lta original name is now lost, and it is kiiown as 
Tell Mandir^ the 'oilman’s temple,’ from the 

S in at whose expense it is aaid to have been 
The design of the temple rescjinbles that of 
several of the 8. Indian shrines. It scema to have 
been original l^r dedicated to Viijinu ; but over a 
later doorway is a figure of Ganesa, which allows 
that the followera of Siva sulii^que.ntly adapted 
it to their worship. They also introduced the 
lihga and the image of the bull Nandi. The 
earliest inscriptions referring to the worship of 
Visnu belong to the 9th and 10th centnrica a.d. ; 
and the temple aeems to have been adanteil to 
Saivite worahip as early as the middle of tlie 15th 
century. There is luso a true Jain iomple, 
discovered by Cunningham, and one of the Mother- 
goddess, Mat& Devi, besides other less important 
shrines. The rock -sculptures are unic^ue in N. 
India for their numlior as well as for their gigantic 
size. They fall into several groups. That known 
as Urwali) contaiinB twonty-two principal figures, 
all of which are entirely naked. Inscriptions fix 
their date at 1440-53, under the Toiiiara 
One figure is that of Adin&tha or K^bhadeva, 
the first Jain pontiff. The largest figure, not only 
of this gniup, but of all tlie Gwalior rock-sculptures, 
is a standing coloasus, 67 ft. in height, near which 
is seated a second colo-smis, 30 ft. in height, of 
Noininatha, the twenty-second Jain hierarch. In 
the S.W. grou]) the most remarkable figure is 
that of a meeting female, 8 ft. in length, lying 
on her side, with her liea<l to the south and her 
face to the west. Both thighs are straight, hut 
the left leg is bent liacikward beneath the right. 
Next this is a seated gi'oup of a male and female 
with a child, whom Cunnlnghain identifies with 
Siddliftrtha and his w'ife Trisala, the reputed father 
and mother of Vardhatn&na or MaliAvira, the last 
of the twenty -four Jain pontiffs (Blihlcr, Indian 
Sect of the Jaliiast Eng. tr., J^iond. 1903, p. 25). The 
remarkable fact about these sculptures is that they 
were executed during a single generation of 33 
yean (A.D. 1441-1474). 

LrtBRATDRS.— The antiquities of Gwalior are fully described 
by A. Cunniiigham. Arehmologieal ilepurta, ii. 33011. ; see also 
W. H. Sleemau, JiambUM and JUcoUeeti&ns^ lioodon, i. 
8l7ir. ; J. Ferxusson, HiMt. of Indian and Jiaxtem Architecture^ 
do. 1800, pp. 244 If., 452, 401 f. ; Fergussoo- Burgess, Cave 
TempUa^ do. 188U, p. 600 IT. Some of the temples and statues 
are illustrated in W. H. Workman, Thronyh Toton and 
JungU, do. 1004, p. 17«fl. W, CKOOKB. 

GWSLIOR STATE.--See Central India. 

GYPSIES. — A race of people inhabiting vari- 
ous c^ounirieH of Europe, but distinguished from 
tile Burroanding ^Mipulations by their special lan- 
guage, cnstumH, anu physical cnaractcristics. 

I. Name. — The name * Dypsy,’ or ‘ Gipsy,’ is 
used only by English-speaking people, and is a 
oorruption of ‘ Egyfitiaii,’ by which name the race 
in question was known in medieevai Europe, owing 
to the belief that these so-called ' Egyptians ’ were 
natives of Egj’pt, or, rather, of a country called 
'Little Egypt.^ In England the abbreviation 
'Gypsiim* appears in 1513-*23, 'Gipey' in 1626, 
and ' Gipeyan * in 1536. What Hceins to be the 
first Scottish instance of the abbreviated form 
occurs in 1598, when the Privy Council Records 
state that Hew Bollcnden, younger of Pendreich, 
was ' aocompaueid with certane gipscis and divers 


utheris* at Lasswade, Midlothian. But the full 
name ' Egyptian * was concurrently used with its 
abbreviations throughout Great Britain until tbo 
present day. The name ' Egyptian ’ has also been 
applieii to this race in most of the countries of 
Europe, occurring in Franco and Belgium as 
Gyptioii,’ in the Netherlands as 'Gyptenaer,’ 
and in Spain as ‘Gitano’ (from * Egiptiano ’). It 
was used in a Latin form in Hungary in 1490, as 
may lie seen from the will of a Hungarian noble, 
Lauislas ITornmnfy, now preserved in the archives 
of Prince Battydiii. The passage deserves quota- 
tion. In allocating four of his * smaller horses,' 
the testator directs as follows, the language em- 
ployed being Latin : 

* The third, which I bought from the Egyptians or Oaingany 
(aft Eyyptia »ivc Caynpania), I leave to my servant Istbk. Thu 
horse is a grey one, and us^ to be a carrmge Imrse.' i 
Here an ^temative name, very wide-tmread in 
Eurojie, is introduced. It takes the following 
shapers : Cintjrani or Acintfani (Corfu), Tchinghiand 
(Turkey), Jinganih (Syria), Czigani (Hungary), 
Zigani (Uiissia), Cggniit ( Poland )i Ciganos (Portu- 
gal), TsignncH (France), Zigtnntr (Germany), Zin- 
gari (Italy), and Zincali (Spam).‘ The etymology 
of this nanio has given rise to much discussion, 
but without definite result. Many other names, 
more local in chariicter, have been given to the 
GypHios. In Spain they have been known us 

* Greeks,’ as ' Bohemians,’ as ' Germans,’ as 
‘ Flemings,’ and as ‘ New (Castilians.’ In France 
they have been variously designated ' Boliemiaiis,* 

Saracens,’ ' Cascarrots,’ and ‘ Biscayans.’ In 
the Netherlands they were not only ' Gyiilienaers,’ 
hut also ' Greeks ’ and ' ITcidens ’ (».e. lleathens). 
They have been frequently styled 'Tartars,’ notably 
in Scandinavia, where they are also called ' Fante- 
fulk.’ There arc Knglisli instances of ' Bohemian 
Tartar* and ' High-(ierinaii ’ applied to people 
who were probably Gypsies ; while Scotland has 
references to * Gypsies or Saracens,’ otherwise 
' MiKirs or Sarai^eiis,* as present in that country 
in the 15tli century. In Poland they have been 
called ' S/alassi ’ and ' Philistines,’ as well as 
'Cygani.' Early wTiters Jiave variously desig- 
nated them ‘ Nubians,’ ‘ Ethioiuans,’ ' Assyrians,’ 

* Uxii,’ and * Cilices.’ Many of these names seem 
to denote the name of the country or province 
whence the Gypsies had come, bestowed upon 
them by the people of the counUy in which tliey 
had arrived. 

a. Physical characteristics, distribution, etc.— 
The physical charack'iristicH of Gypsies of juire 
stock, or nearly so, are well marked. Their com- 
jdexion is generally dark, ranging from olive to 
deep brown, or even black. A. Weisliach, who 
examined 52 Gypsy soldiers from a Hungarian 
regiment, found the colour of their skin to be as 
follows: brown, 18 ; inclined to brown, 20; light 
brown, 8 ; inclined to yellow, 6.’ That is to say, 
the great majority were brown-skinned men. The 
colour of their hair accorded with their oomplexioii. 
Of the whole number 33 were black-haired, 16 had 
hair of a dark brown, and 3 were brown-haired. 
The hue of the eyes was in the following propor- 
tions : dark brown, 28 ; brown, 15 ; light brown, 
5 ; greyish brown, 2 ; and ^rey, 2. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the prevailing colour of skin, hair, 
and eyes was dark. Eugfeue Pittard, of Geneva, 
recorefs similar resnlts from an examination of 
1270 Gypsies, of whom 840 were men and 430 
women ; 94 per cent of the men, and 88 per cent 
of the women had block or brown hair. 

' The pr()|>ortioii of block-haired men woe very remorkoblu,* 
observee Pittard. * In many caeee the colour of tlieir hair wu« 

1 BUinogra/phiat Budapest, vol. i. no. 8, Mandi 1890. n. 104. 

* The Sigynntr doacriDed by Herodotue (v. 9) ee inhabiting 
Hungary have also been identified with the Cyaani, 

8 'me Zig^er,’ MilUh. d, anthrop, Ge$, in nicn, 1889. 
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■o IntenHely black that, taken In the mass, It had a blulah 
gleam like the plumage of a raven or a magpie. The exprea- 
alon ** raveu'black *’ commonly given to their hair is perfectly 
accurate. Light hair is very rare among them.* 

In this grouj), Pittard found tbat 86*6 per cent 
of the men, and 87*9 per cent of the Mroinon had 
dark eyes, ^cy or blue eyes being very rare.* 

But, although the typical Gypsy is of swarthy 
complexion, black-haired, and dark-eyed, it must 
be noted that certain members of tiiat caste have 
not all of these characteristics. For example, a 
^oup of Carinthian Gypsies is thus descrilm by 
Pinclierle : 


* Strange to say, the women were all blondes, with the ex* 
oeption of one who had the real Indian features and physique. 
The men were tall and portly ; and they too. Instead of being 
olivp-coloured, were of a deep-red complexion. But they had 
the regular Gypey features ; oval face, low brow, ivory teeth, 
and Jet-black hair, which fell In curls at the temples.* s 

These were Komani-speaking people, living the 
Gypsy life, but difleriiig from what is regarded as 
the typical Gypsy in complexion, altliougii nut in 
other physical characteristics. Tiiis is not a singu- 
lar case, as could bo shown from otlier references, 
and the fact requires to be kept in view. 

Weisbach sums un the result of his examination 
of the 52 Gypsy soldiers in the following tonus : 

* These Gypsies are of iniddllng height, bulk, and weight. 
Their distinctly niesoccpluilic head is small, and moclerately 
contrauLcfl t-o wards its base. The short neck, of average thick* 
ness, is plac»jd n^^iou a short, ta|iering body. They have very 
short arms, with Uiu upper fiart short and slender. Their lugs 
are long, much longer tlian their arms.* 

On tlie question of craniology, however, IHttard | 
is nut in agreement with Weisbach, for the former ' 
states that tiio race is markedly dolicliocenlialic, 
the scries of 1270 Gypsies examined by him having 
yielded 71 '19 per cent of dolichocephalic forms. 
Isidore Koperiiicki, eminent as a craniulogist and 
also a keen student of the Gypsies, made a special 
investigation of this subject in bis moiiugraph 
* Ueber den ilau der ZigounerscliUdel,’ contributed 
to the A A ill 1872.* Pittard adds that the Gypsies 
of the ilalkan iVninsula have straight noses, in- 
clined to aquiline. With regard to the stature 
of the Gyiisics examined by him, he places that 
of the men at about 1 m. 849 (say 5 ft. 5 in.), 
and c»f the w'uinen at 1 m. 532, or a little over 
5 feet. 

Less scientific, but very illnmiiiatiiig, is Hugh 
Miller’s descri]>tioii ^ of a band of Oomarty * tink- 
lers/ or scmi-Gyjmies. 

'They were a eavage party, with a good deal of the true 
gipsy blood In them, but not without mixture of a broken- 
down Claes ot apiiarentiy Britieli dfwunt. . . . There were two 
things that used to strike me as peculiar among these gipsies— 
a Hindu type ot head, small of size, but with a considorable 
fulness of forehesd, especially along the medial line, in the 
region, as the phrenologist would perhaps say, of indiMiMlity 
and eumpariMm ; and a singular posture assumed by the elderl v 
females of the tribe In equattiiig liefure their Arcs, in which 
the elbow rested on the knees brought close together, the chin 
on the pelme, and the entire Ogure (somewhat resembling in 
attitude a Mexican mummy) assumed an outlandish appear- 
ance, that reminded me of some of the more grotescrae sculp- 
tiiree ot Egypt and Hindustan. The peculiar ty]xi of bead wae 
derived, 1 doubt not, from an ancestry originally different from 
that of the settled races of the country ; nor is It impossible 
that the peculiar poeition — ^unlike any 1 have ever seen Scuitish 
female! aeeunie— woe olao of foreign origin.* Describing o cer- 
tain visit to the cave in which those people were living, he 
obwrvee : * On a couch of dried fern sat evidently the cential 
figure of the group, a young, eparkllng-eyed brunette, more 
than ordinarily marked by the Hindu iiecullaritiee of head 
and feature, and attended by a tavage-looklng fellow of about 


1 For these data, and many more, see Plttard*e art. ' L’fitudi 
anthropologique des Tsiganes,' in Journal of the Gymy Jmto 
S oeiUy (New Series), July 1906, vol. LL no. 1. (In sumequent 
references, Uiat journal, which Is printed by T. and A. Constable, 
Edinburgh, will he indicated by the lettors JOLS. the new Mid 
old series l»elng differentiated by * N.B.* and * O.B.q 
»JGLSiO,K), January 1889, vol. i. no. 9. 
s Other studies in Gypsy anthropology, by Qliiok, Hovelaoque, 
von Steinbeig, Blasio, Petersen, and von Luschan, are cited by 
PltUfd in JQLS (N.8.), July 1908, vol. 11. no. 1, p. 88 f., where 
he alao refere to his numerous papers relating to thle eubjeot. 

4 My SehooU and Sehoolnuutara, ch. xvii. 


twenty, dark us a mulatto, and with a profusion of long, 
Aexible hair, black as Jet, hanging down to bis eyes, and 
ciuBlering about his cheeks and nedk.' 

The last reference recalls the coiffure of Tran- 
svlvaniau Gypsy men at the present day, or of 
those seen by Cory at at Nevers, Franco, in 1698, 
whom he describes as * having exceeding long black 
liair ourled.** 

The siiiillority between the Hindu and the 
Gypsy types, pointed out by Hugh Miller, has 
been oomiYiented upon by many writers, before 
and after his time. Nor is this similarity ooniined 
to physical characteristics ; for the language of 
the Gypsies, essentially the same in all couiaries, 
although presenting local variations, is more akin 
to Ilindustaiii than to any other living form of 
speech. 

The numerale ebow ihie affinity veiy clearly : 1. yk ; 2. dui ; 
8. trin ; 4. ehtdr ; 5. panteh ; 6. ohm ; 7. tfta \ 8. okAfo ; 9. enia ; 
10. deiA, etc. Many words are identical in llomaiil and Hindu- 
stani : e.ff. pdni (water), kalo (black), oAuri (knife), nSni (lady 
or queen), nak (nose), and btU (hair). Groome poiiite out that 
the sentence * Go, sue who knocks at the door,' ie in Komani, 
Jd, dik koti ehalanHa o evddr. and in Hiudiiatani, Jd, dekh kon 
ehaldya dvdr ko. Tlie two languages present, of oourte, many 
lioinls of difference, but their kinship is undoubted. When and 
m what locality they began to diverge from the parent stem is 
unknown. Groome estimates tliat there are about one hundred 
Greek words in Itomani, and nearly as many Slavic w^s; 
while there are also a few words of Persian, Armenian, Ru- 
manian, Magyar, and German origin. The existenoe of an 
Arabic element is disputed. 

Although there is a common belief that Gypsies 
are homeless wanderers, they are for the most part 
a sedentary people, only occasionally showing no- 
madic tendencies. In the official * Koport on the 
Gypsy Problem,’ drawn up by Arthur Theslelf in 
1900, and published at Helsingfors in X901, the 
following definite statements are made with regard 
to the Hungarian division of the race : 

* The number of Gypsies in Hungary amounts to some 280,000, 
of whom ebout iilne-tentlis am eettlefl, 7|| per cent, belong to 
the uncertain clasa who have sojourneii for some cuiieiderable 
time in one place, and about OUUO are out-and-out wenderers. 
The densest Gypsy population Is to be found in Transylvania ; 
there are in the country at least 40,000 Gypsy children of tlie 
age for compulsory scbool-attendance who have not attended 
any echooL Of the whole Gypey population 01*74 per cent, 
dwell in houses, 3.^'83 per cent, lu earth or straw but^ 8*26 per 
cent, in tents, and 1 *08 per cent, in burrowe, the dweliing-hooeea 
consisting of one or at the most two rooms, and being of a quite 
primitive nature. Those who am eettleu often live a more 
miserable life than those who wander, for the latter are, as a 
rule, better off. About 30 per cent, of the Gypsies consider 
Romani their inotiier-tongne. Of the total number, 92*39 per 
oeiit. can neither read nor write (the corresponding figure for 
the population ie 40'b9 per cent.). Thera are 0*80 per oeiiL 
who am independent farmers, 0*92 per cent, aervante, and 0*40 
per cent, clay - labourers ; there arc 88,930 male and 10,676 
female Gyisnee carrying on trades, principally smiths and metal- 
workers (i7,U‘.!U men), wood-workers (6568), and builders* work- 
people (16,395 men and women). The musioians, a conelderable 
iioml^r, form in every eense the highest and most intelligent 

Gypsies are more niimerons in S.£. Europe than 
elsewhere, and they have existed in that region 
for an unknown period of time. They are speci- 
ally congregated in the territories bordering upon 
the western shore of the Black Sea. According 
to one writer,* there are 600,000 Gypsies in the 
district of the Lower Danube and the Balkan 
Peninsula, the Gypsy |M>pulation of Macedonia 
being remarkable fur its density. For particulars 
as to the Macedonian group, this writer refers us 
to Vasil Kunchev’s Makedotiia, a work written in 
Bulgarian (Sophia, 1900), 

'which contains much Information about the Gypsies them 
entirely new to literature. The population and names of all 
the nuiny Gypsy villages are given, and them is a valuable 
account of their trades, characteristics, etc. The atatistics have 
evidently been preparra carefully. ... It is an authoritative 
work.' 

1 CoryaVi OrudUiSB, Loudon, 1611 ; see London reprint of 
1776, vol. i. p. 64, also ed. 1906, Glasgow. 

i The above extract ie from an Kng. tr. of the original Swedish, 
which was made tor the Gypty Lrro Hoeieiy by Harald Ehreu- 
borg and another member of that Society, with subsequent n*- 
vision by Arthur Thesleff. This tr. appears in the «/(ir/«8(N..*> ) 
tor 1911-12 (voLv.). 

3 A. T. Blnolair, JGr,S(N.8.), vol. I., Jan. 1906, p. 196. 
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Owing to the fiict that a certain propcjrtion of 
the Gypsy population is migratory, and also be- 
cause tliere an» many people of mixed blood who 
may be reganled as Gypsies by one enumerator 
but not by another, it is impossible to obtain 
wholly a(M!iiratc stal.istios in connexion with the 
race. Indeed, the figures vary to an astonishing 
degree. The oflicial census taken in 1873 reported 
that the number of Gypsies in the countries be- 
longing to the Crown of Ilungaiy amounted to 
214,714;* w'hereas the return ot 1900, quoted 
above, raises the figure to 280,000. On the other 
hand, the Almanam dft Gotfia for 1888 states that 
there were only 79,393 Gypsies in Hungary on 
31st Dec. ISSO.'** The same authority gives the 
following figures ; Huraaiiia, 200,000 Gypsies in 
1876; Servia, *29,020 se sorvent de la langue 
Imli^miennc,’ in 1884 ; Bulgaria, 37,600 in 1881 ; 
and Eastern llumelia, 27,190 on 13th Jan. 1885. 
These statistics, notably in the case of Bumania, 
are remarkably at variance with those furnished 
by the liolsingfors report of 1900, wherein it is 
stated that the number of Gy]iHics in Kumania 
amounts to ‘ pcrhnjis nearly 3tk>,000,* while Servia 
possesses 46,212, and Bulgaria 52,132.* It will bo 
noticed that, excepting the AlniancLch dc Gotha 
statement with regard to Hungary, the later figures 
show an increase which might be explained by the 
assumption that the race has been more prolific 
during the last generation, possibly owing to an 
improvement in its surroundings. There is, how- 
ever, a sufliuient discrepancy between the reports to 
warrant the conclusion that these statistics can lie 
accepted only as aniiroximate. 

The Gyi>sy populations of several other European 
countries are tlins allocated in the Helsingfors 
report of 1900 : Kussia, 50,000 ; Finland, 1551 ; 
Poland, 15,000 ; Lithuania, 10,000 ; Galicia, 16,000 ; 
Spain, 50,000 ; and tiie British Isles, 20,000. A 
* Statistitml Account of the Gypsies in the German 
Empire,* published by Kiidoli von Sowa in 1888,* 
shows that t here were then 241 families, consisting 
of 1054 individuals, living permanently in Prussia. 
Although permanent residents, they were not 
sedentary all the year round, but movctl about, 
attending the principal fairs in their occupation 
of horse-aealers, musicians, and puppet-show men. 
In most of the other German States there are no 
resident Gypsies, according to von Sowa, althongh 
Gypsies from other States or countries occosionafly 
]>aBS through. W iirtteinberg, however, |H>sscsseu 
about 100 resident Gypsies in 1888 ; while there 
were 53 in Alsace-I^orraine, 24 in Baden, and 17 
in Brunswick. Von Sown’s statistics api»ear to 
ininiiiiizo the number of Gypsies in Germany, if 
one may juflge from his statement that * as for as 
is known, there are no Gypsy colonies in Bavaria.’ 
He adds that *the police authorities liavo the 
strictest orders not to permit Gypsy bands to enter 
Bavaria, or, if found, to send theiii away.* This 
certainly does not. accord with Kichord Andree's 
r^ort on * Die Zigeuner in Bayern,’ * based u]Hm the 
otncinl Zigcunerhw'k^ Munich, 1905, wherein the 
number of Gypsies in Bavaria is estimated at 3350. 
It must, ihereftire, be assumed that von Sowa’s 
fibres, as regards the German Kinpire, cannot be 
rmieil upon. 

‘The Oypfly race ia found in every country of Knrope, all over 
Afliatin Turkey, Pemiu, Turkeutan, AfghaiiiHUtn, ItuluchinUin, 
Biberia, Egypt, the north coBAt of Africa, and in the Soudan. 
It Is scattertid throughout North and niucti of South America. 
Everywhere it Ih the same Gypsy race and the language in the 
•amo Romani chib rOyttsy tongue), In ilitforunt stages of decay, 
and modlQed by various environuumts.' 


1 jaLS(0,B.), vol. If., July 1800, p. 16a 
9 Jb., vol. i., Oot. 1888, p. 120. 

« (N.8.>, vol. V., 1911-12, p. 86 f. 

« Ib. (0.8.), vol. i. pp. 29-82 and 134 f. 

^Oontributed toMUneh. anlhrop, OotelUch., 24 Nov. 1905. 


The accuracy of these statements cannot be ques- 
tioned, altliough the writer* omits India and 
Austr^asia from bis list. It is scarcely necessary 
to explain that the Gypsies found in America and 
Australasia are not indigenous, and have merely 
gone there from the Old World in modem times. 
But the writer here quoted omits India deliberately. 
In view of the fact tliat the Gypsy language is 
closely akin to Hindustani, this is a remarkable 
omission. The writer’s cont<ention is,^ however, 
fully deserving of citation, although it is opposed 
to the ideas at present prevailing. He contends 
that the purest Gypsy is spoken in the Balkan 
Peninsula and the region of the liower Danube. 

‘As wo loavo this district, in all directions their numbers 
rapidly diminish, and their language becomes corrupt. East* 
wards, when wc reach the territory adjacent to India and the 
Hindu Kush, their language has almost disappeared, and they 
are very few in number. There are no Indian Gypsies. . . . 
There is no need to go to India to seek the cradloof the Romani 
tongue.' 

That there are no Indian Gypsies is too sweep- 
ing ail asKcrtion ; nevertheloss, it contains a good 
deal of truth. There are Gyiisy-like castes in 
India, but these people would nut find themselves 
at home among European Gypsies. Turkish and 
Welsh Gypsies could easily converse with each 
other, whereas neither could exm verse with the 
Gypsy-like castes of India, unless in a most frag- 
mentary way, throiigli the medium of Hindustani, 
a language coiniuon to the greater part of India. 
De Gocje of Leyden, who was an eminent Arable 
scholar, has shown, however, that a great migration 
of Juts or Lilris took plocfc from Iiulia to I’ersia in 
the 5111 cent. A.D., ana again in 710 from the same 
district to the valley of the Tigris. Thereafter, 
in the Oih cent., tliey were brought into the 
Greek Einjiire by the iiyzantines. l)c Goeje has 
a very strong case in favour of these peopht being 
(rypsies. An argument used against him is that 
the Ja(.s still remaining in India do not speak the 
Koiiiani language ; but language is not an infallible 
te.st of race. Another objection is that there are 
indications of a Gypsy population in Europe at an 
earlier date than the 9tu century. Do Goeje’s 
theory is, none the less, of much importamte.* 

But the other view has much to say for itself. 
It is certainly a pregnant fat^l that Europe is, at 
the present day, the seat of the Gypsy race and 
language. It is possible to draw very opposite 
concdiisions from this fact, but in any case it cannot 
be ignored. Francis H indcs Groomo * has quoted a 
striking passage, iic»t previously noted by modem 
scholars, from the Itincraria (Cambridge, 1778, 
p. 57) of Symon Simeon, an Irish Minorite friar, 
who visited Egypt in 1322. There he saw many 
* Dannbian ’ captives, whom he describes in terms 
which suggest that they belonged to the same 
stock as the modem Gypsies of the Danube : 

' Item ■ciendiim est, quod in aaopodiRlie civitatlbiw f Alexan- 
dria and Cairo] de onmi secta alia ah illorum virl mulieree 
loctantes Juvenee et card pravae voiiditloni exponuntur ad iiistar 
bKBtiaruni ; et eiipiautur indiani echiamatici et danublani, qui 
otnnee utriunque boxuh in colore cum corvie et carboniDue 
miiltum partienpant ; quia hii cum arable et donuhianie temper 
Xuerram continuant, atque cum capiuntur redemptione vel 
verifiitione evedunt. . . . t*raedictl autem Danubiani, quamvie 
ab Jndiatile non aunt flgura ot colore distiucti, tainen ab eie 
dietinsmuntiir per cicatrices longoe quae habent in facie et 
cnufnoecuntur ; oomlriirunt enim eibl cum fenro ignite fociee 
lllfui vUiiwlmas terrlhiliter in longum, credontoe ee sic flamine 
I? tiammis] baptizari ut dicitur, et a poooatorum eordibue Igne 
purgari. QuI iioetquam ad Icgom Machomeli fuerunt oonversi 
chrietianie deterioros euiit Suracenie, eiout et eunt Rodiani 
renegati, et pluree molestiae inferunt. . . . Item eciendum, 
quod in praefatie cIvitatibuM tanta eet eorum multitude, quod 
iiequoquaiu nnmorari poeaunL* 

Groome'e conuuent is ns follows: 'There Is much in this 

1 A. T. Sinclair, .;G55(N.a). vol. i.. Jan. 1008, p. 198. 

9 Skfu the original art. In the Procteerlinge of the Km%inklijk$ 
Akademif van WetenieJianpen of Amsterdam, and Eng. tr. In 
Mat'.UItchie'e Gppuiea of /ndta, London, 1886 ; oJao de Goeje’f 
supplementary orb. in JGLS (O.S.), vol. ». no. 8, July 1890. 

* Gypsy Folk-Talea, Introd. p. xix. 
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mmam that remains ohsoore ; bat it seems clear from It that 
In XS^ there were in larse numbers of captives, male and 

female, old and young, from the Daniibfaii territories. They 
were biaok as crows and ooal, and in complexion and features 
differed little from Indians, except that their faces bore long 
scars fHToduoed by burning (T a kind of tatooing, like that of the 
Gypsy women in 1427 at Paris). On conversion to Mohammed- 
anism these Uanublans were worse to the Christians than the 
Saracens. Were these Danubians, or some at least of them, 
Gypsies, prisoners of war, from the Danobian territories T and 
did toms of them buy back their freedom and return to BuiopeT 
If ao, perhaps one has here an explanation of the hitherto unex- 
plained names ^y^ian,** ** Gypsy,” *' Gitano/* sto., and of the 
story told by the western iminigrants of 1417-4M of renegaoy 
from the Christian faith.* 

The presamption that these Donnhian captives 
wore Gypsies is veiy reasonable. It has already 
lieen inentioiiod tliat modem Knniania possesses 
between 2^,000 and 300,000 Gypsies, and that 
there is a larf^e Gypsy . popuJation in the other 
Danubian territories. one can point to a time 
when these regions were not inhabited by Gypsies, 
and there is therefore every probability that the 
captives of 1322 were memljers of that race. It 
onght to bo added that IVdydore Vergil, writing 
about 1490, asserts that the Gypsies were all tatued 
—a practice which, in bis opmion, gives them an 
Assyrian ancestry.^ 

Gypsies speak of themselves as or lionuini 
{Btnn, JiUm, orBomano, in the singular masculine), 
and sometimes as liomjan^-tehnva or -^ialUla^ and 


account of their trade in pottery. Many of the oc- 
cupations already noted are associated with them in 
the Middle Ages, wlien they appear prominently as 
travelling actors, showmen, mountebanks, jong- 
leurs, hypnotists, quacks, false coiners, pilferers, 
robbers, and mercenary soldiers. As itinerant 
actors and showmen they were apparently very 
numerous. P. Lacroix, in referring to such people 
in the 16th cent., observes 'Many of them 
were Bohemians or Zingari [t.s. Gypsies]. They 
travelled in companies, sometimes on foot, some- 
times on horseback, and sometimes with some sort 
of a conveyance containing the accessories of their 
craft and a travelling theatre.* Richard Augustine 
Hay, a Scottish priest of the 16th cent., tells how a 
comiiany of Gypsies used to be the guests of the 
Earl of Boslin every year, occupying two towers in 
Koslin Castle (Miolothian, Scotland) during May 
and June, ivhen they acted sovera^lays. As these 
towers bc^me known as * Robin Hood ’ and * Little 
John,* it may be assumed that they were named 
after the most popular plays.* 

Perhaps the most imiMirtant of all the occu]mtions 
professed or follow^ed by medimval Gypsies is that 
which has yet to bo named. They ngured con- 
spicuously in the characster and attire of religious 
pilgrims, and wore everywhere accepte<l as such— • 
a fact which will receive fuller consideration below. 


-fcAata, i.e. 'Romany lads and lasses.* Iheir 
language is known to them as Itomanes^ Bomani, 
or Bonuini^tchih tongue’). It has licen 

more than once suggested that this name of Bom, 
or Bourn, is derived from their long residence in 
the Byzantine Empire, formerly kmtwn as Roum. 

3. Occupations.— At the present day, Gypsies 
follow varimis uccu{)atlons, nnxliiied partly by the 
habits of the country in which they live.^ 
have long been ffunous as musicians, and in S.E. 
Europe the ho(.el8, restaurants, and other places 
of public resort are nightly visited by Gy |>8y bands. 
Everywhere their women are associated with the 
arts of divination, notably by means of palmistry. 
The men ore equally celebrated as clever horse- 
dealers, and in Southern France and Northern 
Spain they are professional clippers or shenrers of 
horses and dogs. Such names os tinker, brazier, 
ehaudronnier, and calderar preserve the memory 
of a time when they were more generally than now 
famous as metal-workers. Indeed, the existing 
bronze-workers of Polish Galicia arc all of Gypsy 
race.* The skill of Gypsies as craftsmen is furtlicr 
denoted by the Scottish name of catref (Gaelic 
ceard^ ' artificer ’) ; and by the Montenegrin majs~ 
tori (cf. Germ. Meister), given to them because they 
are even yet the only artificers in Montene^o. 
Their occupations in Eastern Europe, as detailed by 
Emil Thewrewk de Ponor,* are very varied. They 
are stated to be singers, dancers, tight-rope dan- 
cers, pupliet-ahow men, mountebanks, clowns, t^e- 
tellers, improvisatori (in Turkey and Moldavia), 
bear • leaders, monkey -leaders, smiths, farriers, 
metal-workers, gold - washors, fishermen, horse- 
dealers, pig-dealers, boot-makers, agriculturists, 
hangmen, knackors, fortune-tellers, sorcerers, 
qnaok-doctors, cheats, thieves, and beggars. The 
wives of the musicians are noted for their skill 
in making beautiful embroideries for Uungarian 
ladies of rank. Other Gypsies, in varions countries, 
are workers in wood, manufacturing chain, spoons, 
children’s toys, and such-like artidea Those of 
Seotlaud were at one time famous as makers of 
horn spoons, whence their popular name of ' homen’ ; 
andinBootland they are still known as 'muggers’on 

1 /G£5(N.8.), 1011*12, vol. V. no. 4, p. 817, quotinff Polydon’s 
IMfrifmtorfbiarvrum, vll. 7, ^ Basel, p. 4TO. 

sSm Paul BatalUi^, Lm fffocart, dit$ oum Dxwmkart, 
Utamnee /kndMirs an broitee tt an Mon, Paris, 1878; also 
Groomq, 0m9if xxv.-zxri. 

• JOiSiSJ.), foL IL p. 140. 


The performance of histrionic dances, for which 
Gypsies were noted, can hardly be separated from 
their displays as actors. In the Accounts of the 
Lord High Treasuror of Scotland there is an entry 
of the year 1530, which shows that the sum of forty 
shillings was then paid ' to the Egyptians that 
danced before the King [James T.] m Holy rood 
house.* There is no indication as to the nature of 
the dance on that occasion. But from Spanish and 
Provcn9al sounics we learn that, in the medimval 
miraclo-plays relating to the life of Christ, Gypsy 
donees are of frequent occurrence. For example, 
the last act of Lojie de Vega’s Nacimienio de Chrtsto 
ends * with the appearance of the Three Kings pre- 
ceded by dances of Gypsies and Negroes, and with 
the worshh) and otterings brought by all to the 
new-born Saviour.** One of the carols sung by 
fM>anish children on the Day of the Holy Kings 
(Epiphany or Twelfth Day) opens with the verse : 

* The Gypsy women, who are always 
The Joy of the town-pie, 

Beelnff the Kings arrive, 

Wish to give them a dance. 

Get ready the castanete, Oyintiee ; 

The Three Kings have come In at the gate, 

To eee the young boy ; 

CAoi, chas, choM ,' « 

In a certain Provencal noSl the Three Kings them- 
selves are understood to be Gypsies, and they suc- 
cessively foretell the future of the infant Christ by 
the art of palmistry, in approved Gypsy fashion. 
They introduce themselves thus ; 

* Wo are three Bobemlaiis 
Who tell good fortune. 

We are three Dohemians 
Who rob wherever we may be ; 

Child, lovely and so sweet. 

Place, place here, the cross, 

And each (of us) will toll thee 
Everything that will hafipen to thee * 

Begin, Janau, however. 

Give him the hand to see. 

I Mannere, OiutomM, and ZfrMt in the Middle Agta^ London, 
1876, p. 280. 

s Bee B. A. Hay, Geneafogfr ef the Sdinteclairee of Ronlyn, 
printed from the orighial MS, and edited by J. Maldment, 
Edinburgh, 1835 (see p. 180). 

• Q. Ti^or, JZfrL Spanith LUeratwre, London, 1849, voL 

S lotraded to represent the snapping of the castanets. 

4 Meaning one of the coins usra in the Crusades, imprsasoq 
with a cross. A suba^uent reference to ' the white pjew of 
money* implies that it was a silver coin. This is the origin 
the demand of English and Scottish Gypries to ' cross my hand 

tm * AHMS mv loaf.' 


or 'cross my loof.^ 
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Tbou art. froiu whal 1 see. 

Equal to (Sncl. 

And thou art his Son all wondorful : 

TlKMi art. from what 1 Hoe, 

E(|iiul to Cod. 

Born tor tiic in the nothinfrneM : 

Ixn'e has made thee a child 
For all the human race : 

A vif^in ia thy mother, 

Thou art born without any father ; 

Thitf I aee in thy hand. 

Love haa made thee a clifld,' etc*.. 

Aft«r completing ilieir forocant of the ChildV 
destiny, they proceed to examine the han<ls of 
tlic Virgin and Joseph, the latter of whom is thus 
addressed : 

*And thou, good old man. 

Who art at the comer of the manger. 

And thou, good old man, 

Wilt thou not that we aee thy hand T 
Bay, tliou feareel perhaim 
That we eliould eteal that aaa 
Which ia tied up there? 

We would rather ateal the child : 

Place (aomething) here upon, fair air. 

We have acarccly drunk (to<day).’ 

The Gypsy proclivities which emerge in this last 
stanza are still more unreservedly indicated in an 
Andalucion carol : 

* In the jrate of Bethlehem 
The little Gypaies liave entered, 

And the ncw-liorn child 

Have robljed of hia awaddling clothes. 

ItuMcally Gyfiaiea, 

Faces of olives, 

They have not left the child 
One little rag V 

* How the Blessed Virgin with her Child Jesus 
and Saint Joseph 6ed into Egypt, and how they 
found food juid lodginj^,’ is the title of an Italiiiu 
tract of mediaeval origin, wherein a Gypsy w'oiiian 
encounters the ilidy Family during tiicir flight, 
and offers them hospitality. 

* I have here a little alable, 

Good for the young ahe-aaa ; 

I will now place Uierein straw and hay r 
Behold a shelter for ye all ! ' 

After bidding Saint Joseph to be seated, she 
goes on to foretell tlie future of the Viripn and 
Child, — *for we doar Gypsies can all divine the 
future,' 

These references^ are not the only ones which 
associate Gypsies with Jesus of Nazareth. One 
very^rsistont tradition is that the nails used at 
the Crucifixion were made by Gypsies, and that 
the race became accursed in consequence. On the 
other hand, the Gypsies of Alsace and Lithuania 
assert that this was not so, and that a woman of 
their people endeavoured fo steal the nails from 
the Jews, in order to prevent the Crucifixion. She 
Hiiccoeded in stealing one, with the result that only 
three nails remained available, two of which were 
used for the hands, and the remaining nail was 
driven through the foot, which were crossed one 
above the other. Groome comments as follows 
upon this tradition : 

*ThiB Gypsy counter-logend offers a possible explanation of 
the hitherto unexplained transition from four iiallH to three in 
crucifixes during tlic twelfth and thirU*ciith centuries. Dr. R. 
Morris discusses the change in his liitrodiiction to Legencla qf 
ths Holy Rood (Karly Kmj. Text ,S'oe., 1871). There it appears 
that, while Bt. Gregory Nasiansen, Nounus, and the author of 
the Aneren RiwU speak of three nails only, SB. Cyprian, 
Augustine, and Gregory nt Tours, Popo Innocent in., Butlnua, 
Xbeodoret, and Aillfric sfieak of four ; and that the earliest 
known crucifix with tiirco nails only is a copper one, of prob- 
ably Byzantine workmanship, dating from the end of the twelfth 
eentury. Kow, it tiie Bysumtine Gypsies possessed at tkiat date 
a metallurgical monopoly, this crucifix must, of course, liave 
been fbshioned by Gypsy hands, when the three nails would be 
an easily Intelligible protest against the tialiimny that those 
nails were forged by the founder of the Gypsy raoe.'ii 

4. History.— -From tlicsovariou.srcfcrenceRitwill 
lie seen that the Gypsy race Lias Iiccti interlinked, 
wi^ what justice remains to be ascertained, with 
the eorUest events of Christianity. Moreover, evi- 
dence is accumulating which tends t.o show that 
1 Extracted from the fuller accounts in JtiLS (O.8.), vul. L 
pp, 185-14^ and vol. 111. pp. 46-47. 

3 Oypty Folk-TaUt, p. xxx. 


they were obtaining the benefits accorded to Ghiis- 
tiaa pilgrims as early as the 8tli cent., and that 
they ore referred to in this character by Charle- 
magne, in an edict of the year 789.' They un- 
doubtedly appear as pilgrims at a much later 
period. 

We know, for example, that in the year 1417 the noble Tran- 
sylvanian family of Uorvatli presented forty sheep * to the poor 
pilgrims out of agjrjit, in order that they, roturning to Jerusalem, 
may pray for the salvation of our souls * ; that in 1418 the Saxon 
Cloiint of Ilerrmannstodt, in Transylvania, granted *to the 
people from the Holy Laud food and fodder for their horses, 
worth eight denars * : that in the eamo year the municipality of 
f‘>ank(ort>on-tbe-Maln gave bread and meat to *the wandering 
iHsople from Little ^ypt ' ; and that in 1419, Andrew, a duke m 
Little Kg^pt, with a hundred and twenty followers, received 
money, wine, and bread from the town of MAcon, in Burgundy. 
Further, a certain * Lord Eniaus from Egypt and hie two hun- 
drefl and twenty comrades ’ were voted a sum of money, corn, 
and poultry by tlie municipality of Krouhtadt, Transylvania, in 
the 3 'ear 1410. Then, again, in 1429, on BL Andrew's Eve, the 
town of Arnhem, in Ouelderland, paid six guldens * to the count 
of Little Egypt, with his company, to the hoiionr of God ' ; and, 
at the same time, gave *■ to the same count and to the Heathen 
women, to the honour of God, a half maldcr la corn measure] of 
white bread, a barrel of beer, and a hundred herrings.* 


In all these cases, which arc only a few selected 
out of many of the same kind, it is manifest that 
(he pilgrims who received these various gifts be- 
longed to the caste known its * Eg 3 '’ptian 8 ' or 
Gyp.siGB. That Gypsies actually professed to be 
idlgrims is soon from the statement made by 
reiicer in his CommerUariua (1572), wherein he 
asserts that they -wore tlie pilgrim dress. ^ Aven- 
tinus, who wrote in the early part of the 16th cent., 
cotiiplaincd indignantly that their pilgrim charac- 
ter gave them a liberty possessed by no other class. 
*ltobbing and stealing are prohibited to others, 
under nain of hanging or belieadinj^, but these 
people liavo licence Tor them.' Aveiitinus was not 
using the language of exaggeration, for robbery 
and theft were among the hiauy c;haracteristicH of 
the medimval Gypsies. Nevertheless, they sus- 
tained at the same time the r51o of genuine pil- 
grims ; and os such they were supported by the citi- 
zens and country-folk among whom they travelled. 

In order to understand the situation properly, it 
must be realized that the Gypsie.s enjoyed I’apal 
protection. This is wwn from a letter granted in 
1496 by CharleB, Count of Kgmond, under his privy 
seal, to a certain ' Count Martin Gnougy, born of 
Little Eg^’^pt,' in which it is statod that the Pope, 
Alexander VI., hail ordained Count Martin and his 
family and company * to go on pilgrimage to Rome, 
(.0 St. James or Galioia, Compost^Jla, and to other 
holy places.’ To enable (.his count of Little Egypt 
ancf IjIh followers to fulfil the Papal injunctions. 
Count Charles of Egmond strictly commanded all 
his representatives throughout his principality to 
succour and protect the Gypsies. Tiie Count of 
Egmond and all orthodox people were liound by 
their religion to olit'y the wishes of the Pope in 
this respect. Obedience, moreover, brought them 
a spiritual reward. The citizens of Amiens were 
granted Papal indulgences and pardons liecause 
they gave aims to an earl of Little Egypt and his 
company of about forty persons who visi(.cd their 
towm in September 1427- The same kind of reward 
is indittalea also in an ordinance of the magistrates 
of Toumai in Hainault, who appealed to the devout 
members of the community to give alms to 'the 
great Earl of Little Egypt or his |ieople,’ who were 
expected to sojourn for tour or five days in Toumai 
in the la.si week of March 1429. 

At this period, if not at earlier dates, the leaders 
of tlieso Gyp.sy bands were men of noble birth, 
who received their apiiointiuents from the Crown, 
or otlier supreme jiowcr, in the various European 
countries. They have borne many designations — 


1 For an oxliaustivo and scholarly study of this question, see 
» art. by Leo Wiener. In JOLR (N.B.), vol. iii. no. 4. April 1910, 
pp. 269-278. 

3 The passage is quoted in JOLS (O.S.), vol. iii. p. 7. 
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king, regent, governor, master, judge, duke, earl, 
count, baron, and captain. It is to be noted that 
these rulers were not of Gypsy blood, but belonged 
to the nobility and gentry of the country in which 
their particular section of the race was settled. 
The evidencse obtained from Poland and Lithuania 
is clear and distinct. 

* From the sixteenth century tin the close of the eighteenth 
the OhiBcellor Koyel nominated a lUgfiU of Ihtt Gypaiet from 
among the PCUsh gentry. Those regents wore the supreme 
Judges for the Gypsies of the dislrlot ; they gave laws to the 
Gypsies ; they had the right of punishing the Gypsies, and of 
levying taxes on them.' i ' With us,* says a Hungarian writur.^ 
'the Gypsy captaincy was vested in the nnbllUy of Transylvania 
and Hungary. The oantainoy of the Gypsies has long been 
with us an office of state, combined with which were iura 
piraeirogativa/ru4Stua ef emolummta, whlf;h the Grown iiestowed 
on distinguished iwrsons as a reward of merit, hut not on 
Gypsies.' 

In illuHtration of thin statement are two com- 
missions granted in 1557 by Queen Isabella of 
Hungary in favour of two of her coiirtiera, l.fOrd 
Balatsi de Kiskerid and Caspar No^, who were 
appointed vayvodna^ or rulers, of the Cig&ns of 
iTansylvania.*’ More than a contu^ before tliis, 
in the year 1423, the Emperor Sigismund had 
issued a passport to * our faithful Ladialaus,’ 
•oayvoth, or baron, of the in which the 

£ni|)eroT comnnuKls all the IiiijK'rial oilicials to 
favfuir and pr<jt.i?ct the said Count Ladislaus and 
the CigiLiis who ore subject to him. *.And if any 
trouble or disturbance should arise among the 
Cig&ns, then none of you whomsoever, but Count 
Liidislaiis alone, shall have the power of judging 
and aiMniiiting.*^ This, it will be seen, gives the 
Gypsy Count an authority second only to tliat of 
the i^inpcror hiinsclf. It would seem that this 
uohleinan represented a family w'hich hud held the 
conntsiiip of tlie Cigdiis for several generations. 
This appears from three documents ot 13*26, 1373, 
and 1377, the first of which relates to a Domenick 
C7.ig4ni, t hero styled a nobleman or prince {homo 
rvgim). Those of 1373 and 1377 refer to Hhe son 
of’ Doincnick 0.igdni ’ and U» * Ladislaus Czigdiii,* 
presuinably the same itnlividual. The context 
renders it probable that these were ancestors of 
Count Ladislaus of 1423.* 

Another Gypsy baron w'as Antonios Eparchos, 
wIki is described as a versatile genius, at once 
pool, Hellenist, and soldier, w'ho corresponded 
with Melonchthon. In 1540, after the great siege 
of Corfu, the lief of the (lypsics of ('orfu was coti- 
terred upon Eparchos as compensation for his 
losses anci as the reward of his talents. Marmora, 
whose liistoria di Corfu Avas published in 1672, 
describes the Gypsy barony as *an office of not 
a little gain and of very great honour.^ The juris- 
diction of the baron extended over the continental 
deiHindencies of Corfu, as well os over the Gypsies 
of the island. Under Venetian rule, the title 
appears to have been Giudico e Capitano ddli 
Acingani, * Judge and Captain of the Gypsies.’ 
At the close of the 14th cent, the feudum Adnga- 
norum, or Gypsy barony, was possessed by Gianuli 
de Abitalmlo, from whose family it afterwards 
passed to the house of Gotli.* 

From these references it. vrill be seen that the 
counts and earls 'of Little Egypt,’ w^hose occa- 
sional visits to one part of Euro{)e or another are 
chronicled in various archives, were not men of 
Gypsy blood. They wore niembors of the upper 
classes of Eurojie, who were appointed by their 
respective governments to these Gyiwy baronies, 

1 Ziolloski, In J0LS(O,&.\ vol. ii. p. 239. 

X Emil Thewrowk dc Ponor. »b. pji. 148-160. 

X H. M. G. Orellmann, Duaertatim on the Oiptia, Baper'f 
■Eng. tr., London, 1787, p. 107 f. 

4 /b. p. 246. 4 JGLS (N.S.), vol. il. p. 274. 

•Sea Groome, OtfP*p Ft^k-Taies, p. xlxf. ; Carl Hopf. JHt 
MinwanOtirung der Zigaunar in Europa, Gotha, 1870, pp. 17- 
8B : W. MUler, Tka Latina in tha Levant, London, 1008, pp 
622, 68Bf. 


as a distinction and a reward. Their revenues 
wore mainly derived from the authorized poll-tax 
that their subjects wore bound to pay to them, 
although they had apparently other sources of 
profit. One thing clear is that, when they 
travelled from home, both the rulers and the 
ruled Bulisisted upon the gifts which they looked 
for — and not in vain— from the people among 
whom thev sojonnied. This was because they 
bore the character of pilgrims, to whom it was a 
pious duty to give alms. 

The m^iawal Gypsies constituted therefore a 
system, and not merely a race — an organization 
which had its rainilications all over Europe, and 
which held a position that all the secnlor and 
religious authorities recognized. I'd analyze the 
component parts of that organization, and to en- 
deavour to solve the problem of iU origin, is 
outside the scope of this artide. A close investi- 
gation of the causes and eflects of the Crusades 
forms the first step in such a study. No 


people 

kiu^ at the time of the Crusades, notably under 
St. Louis (1252).^ Indeed, that assertion conflicts 
with the i>eiief already referred to, that Gypsies 
figured as Christian pilgrims as early as the rcim 
of Charlemagne. But it is evident that the 
(ilypsies of the 15th cent, availed themselves of 
the nrivileges of pilgrims and Crusaders, and par- 
ticularly of those possessed by the Templars and 
Hospitallers. A concrete instance of this is seen 
in tno case of 'Lord Kmaus from Egypt and his 
two hundred and twenty comrades,’ who were so 
hospitably receive<l at Kronstadt, Transylvania, 
in 1416. Emails, or Eniiiiaus, is in Jiid»a, notin 
Egypt ; and Euimaus was formerly a Commandery 
<>r trie Uospitallors. The Lord Kmmaus of the 
year 1186 was a certain Barth4)omy, who, with 
his comrades, enjoyed precisely the same privileges 
as those accorded to the Lord Emnians of 1416. 
That is to say, he and his company were entitled 
to travel aliout Europe, living on the countries 
through which they passed, all on tlie strength 
of their being pilgrims, or the defenders of pil- 
grims. As rocentey as 1528, the Grand Master 
appealed successfully to the Pope and the Emperor 
against the attempt mode by the Duke of Savoy 
to exact money from the Grand Master and his 
company for their food and lodging when passing 
through Savoy. Thus, the position occupied by 
the people popularly called ' Eji^yptians ’ was 
identical witli that of the HospitallerB. This 
identity can lie seen in other respects, such as 
exemption from military duty to the country in 
which they lived, and freedom from its taxation. 
Perhaps the most notable link is the use of the 
si^ oi the Cross as a mark of union. ^ 

Even if the Gypsies had been quiet and peace- 
able people, their assumed right to exact food and 
money from others would have rendered them a 
burden to the mmeral population of Europe. But, 
ns they travelled in large companies, weir men 
being armed to the teeth, and as their demands 
were enforced by acts of violence, when necessary, 
tbe situation became increasingly intolerable to 
the middle and lower classes. Consequently, in 
^l the countries of Europe, edicts were passed for 
the suppression or the expulsion of the ' Egyptians.’ 
On the other hand, the leaders of those ' Egyp* 
iians’ were men of noble birtli, legally appointed 
by the State to their position of regent, boron, 
or count, and that position gave them a good 
income and many privileges. It was therefore 
to their advantage that the laws against 'Egyp* 

1 JOLSCEAX vol. Ul. no. 8, Jon. 1010, p. 238. 

9 Van Elvon, JGLSiO.BX voL iii., Jan. 1892, p. IS7. 
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tians ’ shonid be nullified as far as possible. Tbe 
result of these opposing interests was that, for 
several centuries, the Kuropeiin countries oscillated 
between the eiiaict incut of laws framed for the 
purpose of ending' the (lypsy system, and tiie very 
j)(*rpetii;ition of that system by the continued 
nlling-up of vacancies in the Clypsy baronies. 

France fiirniahes an excellent illustration of this conflicting 
stat<e of ihiiigH. In l&SO an edict was issued in the king's name 
forbidding any OypsiKs to enter the country, and ordering those 
then within it to leave wiUiout delay. Nevertheless, it apiieors 
that in IMfi there were no fewer than 400U GypS 3 ' men In 
France, all capable of bearing arms. Further, in IflOG, and 
again in 1600, tbe (■yjiBics received tinticc to quit Franoe-^with 
two nioTitha' grace in lliv former iiiHtonce and one month's in 
the latter. In spito of all this, it wan found mu'essary in 10K2 
to Issue a royal declaration *(?ontre les Hoh<^niiens, lours 
fcniuieH et eufuns, et ceiix qiii leur donneiit retrnitci.' This last 
c.lauM* refers to oerUiin of the French nobility and lords- 
juslicinry, who 'ire accused of giving shelter to the Gypsies 
ill Uieir casUch and mausions, in deflance of Acts of I'arliunieui 
expressly forViidding them to do so. They are now ordered 
once more to dcsist. under pain of losing their flefs and 
offices, with threats of severer punishment if they continue to 
disobey.* 

Eventually, but only after the lapAe of centurieA, 
the Gypsy system was completely sup}»ressed. Tn 
the course of the stru^^^le, thousands of Gypsies 
were executed, banished, or imprisoned ; and their 
surviving rejircsentatives are, with few exceptioiiH, 
iiioironsive members of the community in which 
they live. Tlie jiroblein of tlie Gypsy Hysteiii and 
the Gypsy race still awaits a cumiilctcly satis- 
factory solution ; but a careful study of the system 
cannot fail to throw light upon the origin of the 
ri«ie. 

It may be added that the country known as 
‘Little figypt’ was pro>»ably the Holy Land, in the 
first instance, and, in later times, the territories 
retained liy the Crusailcrs in Greece and the islands 
of the Levant. 

5 . Religion. — The quoation of the religion of the 
Gypsies is somewhat involved. Their over-lords 
during the Middle Ages were undoubtedly Chris- 
tian. The Genoese family of the Abitabuii, their 
successors of the house of Goth, and, at a later 
date, Antonios Eparchos, the correspondent of 
Melaoclithon, all of whom were in turn liarons of 
tlie Gypsies of Corfu, could not have lieon anything 
else than Christian. The same can bo said of the 
noble Hungarian family represented in 1423 by 
Count Ladislaus, who then held the oiliceof vayvodc, 
or baron, of the Cigdns. Similar examples are 
Lord Balatsi de KisKcud and Caspar Nagy, who 
liolonged to the court of Queen Isabmla of Hungary, 
by whom they were created vayvodcs of the (hgtins 
oif Transylvania in 1557. All of these were iion- 
Gypsics upon whom the office of vajfvode was 
conferred. No room for doubt exists in the case 
of two Swabian nobles of the Gypsies who died in 
the 15Ui century. The monument of one of them 
was placed in a little monastery lieside Schloss 
Furatenau, a castle of the Counts of Erhach, in the 
Odenwald. Tiic epitaph was to this effect : * 1445 
years after the birtli of Christ our Saviour, on St. 
Seliastian's evening, died the higli-bom lord, Lord 
Panucl, duke in liittle Egyjit, and Lord of Hirsch- 
horn in the same country.* Lord Fanners arms were 
emblazoned on liis tomb — a golden eagle crowned, 
with a stag-horn for crest, above a crowned helmet. 
The Swabian chronicle remiunts farther liow, in the 
year 1498, at Ffortzen, ‘there died the well -bom 
Lord John, Free Count out of Little Egypt, to 
whose soul may God be gracious and merciful,’ 
Both of these references*'* testify clearly to noble 
birth and Christian faith. The case of Count 
Martin Gnougy, ‘ hvm of Little Egypt,’ who was 
commanded by I’ope Alexander vt. to goon pilgrim- 

1 Fbr tbflfe Kfarences, see JGtS (O.8.), vol, iii., 1891--02. 
p. 228, and ib. (N.S.), vol. v., lMl-12. pp. sis^.^is. 

9 For which nee the Annalen Suevioi ol M. Cruaius. Frankfort. 
1696, U. 884, 61U. 


age, alx>at the year 1496, is perhaps not quite so 
definite. Nevertheless, it is inconceivable that a 
Pope would enjoin upon any fmt n Christian the 
duty of pilgrimage to various holy places in Europe. 
The religion of the Gypsy rulers, therefore, may 
be regarded as certainly Christ ian. That of the 
Gypsies themselves, in some instances, falls within 
t.lie same category. Mention has l^cn made of 
Symoii Simeon, an Irish friar, who visited Candia 
in Crete in 1322, and who there saw ‘ a race outside 
the city, following the (Greeks’ rite,’ whom he 
describes in tenns tliat <;learly indicate Gyiwies. 
C\>tiHeqiieritly, it is evident that those Cretan 
Gypsies belonged to tbe Eastern or Greek Church. 
The same friar also refers to numerous Danubiaii 
captives in Alexandria and (kuro, apparently 
Gypsies, wiio had been converted to Mubatnmadaii- 
ism by their cajitors. What was their previous 
religion? The Danube territories formeci then a 
]Mirt of Christendom, and, if there is no evidence 
that tliose Danubian luiptives ’were previously 
ChriKt.ians, there is, on tbe other hand, no evidence 
that they were not. The presumption is that they 
were Christians in name, if not in fact. The whole 
history of the Gypsies points to this conclusion. 
It was because they were accepted ns Christian 
pilgrims that they received alms, to the honour of 
God, and free quarters iii all the countries of 
Europe. They wore the ]>i1grim dress, and the 
cross was their chief symbol. When they had to 
retreat before sujicrior numbers, they sought and 
obtained refuge in religions houses. No fewer than 
three hundred Gypsies found shelter in the Augustin 
(kmvent at Plainpalais, Geneva, in 1532, when they 
lujd to give way before the attacks of the populace 
and the town olfieials. Moreover, when twenty of 
their number were taken prisoner on that occasion, 
they were siieedily pardoned and released, propter 
Deum, Martin del Kio tells of a similar incident 
in Spain, apparently in the town of Santiago, on 
Corpus Chnsti Day, 1.584, when the Gyiisies tcKik 
refuge in 'the magnificent mansion ana hospital 
of the knights of St. James, where the ministers 
of justice attempting to seize them were repulsed 
by force of arms; nevertheless, all of a sudden, 
and I know not how, everything was hushed up.* 
Neither tlie Augustin friars nor the Kiiighte of 
St. James would have so championed the Gypsies 
had they been strange and unknown pagans. Nor 
would cither of these fraternitios Jiavo exerted 
themselves to protect a crowd of the ordinary 
citizens of Geneva or Santiago from tlie con- 
sequences of their turbulent behaviour towards 
the city officers. 

There is no better testiinonj to tbe Christianity, 
nominal or real, of the Gypsies than that afforded 
at the Church of Les Saintes Maries de la Mer, in 
the 11c de la Camargue, Bouches-du-Rhftne. In 
this church the festival of the Holy Marys is 
annual ly celebrated on 25th May. On that occasion, 
the cryjit of the church is reserved exclusively for 
the Gypsies, because here is the slirino of 8 aint 
Sara of Egypt, wliom they regard os tlieir patron 
saint. 

The Gypsies, to the number of several hundreds, b«Fin to 
aiTivo as early as the 22nd of May, and throni^hout the flight of 
24th-25th May they ki:e|> watch over the shrine of Saint Sara. 
On the 2r>ih they take their departure. This custom, which Is 
in full forr*e at the present day, has continued for at least four 
or five centurins ; for 61. Ribom cur6 at Les Saintes Maries, 
states (1007) that the votive oneririffs of the Gypeies, still 
preserved in the crypt, date back to about tbe year 1450. Since 
that elute, therefore, the Gypsies have worshipped in the crypt 
as Christians. 

Many other statements might be addneed which 
show tne Gypsies, past and present, in the light of 
orthodox Christians, punotiiiouB in observing the 
rites and ceremonies associated with Christiani^. 

On the other hand, evidence of another kind is 
not difficult to obtain. The crypt 41 Les Saintea 
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Maries itf«elf engju^aU an opiuiute view. It is 
stated that the shrine of Saint Sara rests upon 
an ancient altar dedicated to Mithra; that tlic 
Gypsies of that neighbourhood, who arc known 
as ‘Cara^ues,’ are descended from the Iberians 
formerly inhabiting tiie Camargue ; and tiiab their 
cult is really the Mithnuc worship of iire and water 
upon which the veneration of Saint Sara is super- 
imposed.^ Even this fact, however, if it lie a 
fact, does not wholly diflerentiatc them from the 
worshippers in tite church above, because a crithial 
analysis of modem Christian ritual, in some of its 

S bases, at any rate, reveals affinity with, or 
erivation from, the ritual of earlier faiths. He 
THoste Kan king points out* that what Wlislocki 
describcB as a Hungarian Gypsy ceremony ‘is 
simply the oniinary ceremony of the Orthodox 
Greek Church,* This statement, however, leaves 
the origin of that ceremony still unsettled. The 
same writer mentions that Christmas, Kastor, and 
Holy Week are higli seastms among the Tran- 
sylvanian Gypsies. This does not necessarily show 
that the Gypsies are Christians, for these had 
been sacred seasons long before the Christiian era* 
In his monograph on tlic * Komis and CercnMinios* 
practised by Gypsies,* E. O. Winstedt has brought 
together a mass of curious information on this 
subject. Here, again, there is the same difficulty 
of ascertaining what is and what is not a distinc- 
tively Gypsy custom. For example, 

'The Ovpsieiiof llouiMtUon hold a feaetin honour of the dead 
on AU fittintfl* eve ; but the ceremony— burning Upere—seeraB 
to be borrowed from thuir Chriaiian neighbours.' 

With regard to a certain ceremony of the 
Hungarian (iypsies, Winsteilt further observes : 
'Exactly how much of this is purely Gypsy ritual, and how 
much is due to borrowings from the Bupcrstitions of the intri^ 
mixture of Slav, Hungarian, Greek, Latin, 

Turkish races in that Quarter of tlie world, it would be cUiucvilt> 
to May.' 


— tree-worahip-o-among German Gypsies,' might be 
held to indicate an fSisolately (lagan cult. The 
lir, the birch, and the mullierry-trec are specified 
as the re8|H5ctive symliola of the Old Prussian, the 
How Prussian, and the Hanoverian Gypsies. ‘ 
Once more, iiowever, it has to he noted that tree- 
worship was formerly practised in all the countries 
of Europe, traces of it being still discernible 
among tiio peasantry down to our own times.* 
Indeed, not only among the peasantry and in past 
times; as witneHs the Holomuity of decorating 
churches wLtii holly and niistletoe in the Christmas 
season, which is the ancient Yule. 

Considerations such os these seem almost to 
point to the conclusion that the obiof ditlerence in 
religious matters lietween ordinary Europeans and 
the Gypsies of Europe is that the latter have con- 
servea in a greater measure than the former the 
pagan practices once common to all Europeans. 

Ill a communication made to the Orie,ntalutche 
Geadlachcift (Kerlin) in 1888, Solf repreBonts the 
]9th cent. Gypsies of Germany as combining a 
religious code of their own with Christian pro- 
fession and practice. 

' A " oapUdii " prcMides over each tribe. lie is elected for 
seven years. His powers are both regal and sooerdotal. He 
marries, divorces, excommunScaLoH, and reconciles those who 
have forfeited honours and iirivileges. Nearly all the marriages 
are celebrated on Whitsunday. Great care is taken at present 
to avoid marriages between the degrees prohibited by the 
German law, although they are otherwise allowable by Gyiisy 
custom and tradition. Adultery is exceedingly rare, and is 
punished with severity. The children are baptised, and hand- 
some presents are always expected from the god-parents. If a 
child is born while they arc lodging near a village, they usnally 
take him to the itarish church for baptism. They wear no 
mourning at a death. Solf deecribee the Gypsy as " full of 
piety.-'* 

The term Heiden^ or * Heathen,* bo often applied 
to Gypsies in Western Europe during past cen- 
turies, would seem to denote that they were not 
— . x-i. i.- ' ^ regarded ns Christians. When, in 1429, the town 

Even the practice of connUtuting mwiage Iw in Gaeldorlnnd, gave mx gulden. ‘ to 

the simple act of jumping over a broomsUck, wliioli Egypt, with his company, to 

appears to have^en at one time a usage among honour of God,’ and, on the same day, a 
Gypsies, is not solely an attnbute of tliese people, j drink • to the same count and 

a, the llcathen women, to the honour of God,’ a 


for there are surviviUs of such a custom 
peasantry of Austria, Geriiiatiy, and the Nother- 
fands.* Kankiiig indicates another parallel instance 
when he wTites : 

'The groat festival among the Transylvanian Gypsies is 8t. 
George's Dov, " Gruen George," as he is callfMl. The chief flgure 
of the feast is a lad who from head to foot is covered with green 
leav(«, twigs, and flowers, ond hence is called " Green George, * 
Ahvimmiv ntir " Jock in the Green.*"® 


diflerenco in religion between the count and the 
Heathen women mipcars to bo implied. Hever- 
thelesH, the name iieiden, or ‘ Heathen,* was used, 
on at least two occasions, as a racial or caste 
designation solely, when the people so designated 
were Christians by religion. One of these instoncos 


obviously our "Jack in the Green.'"® occurs in Justinger’s Berner Chronik, Bataillard, 

This is the spring festival olwerved among the passage,* points out that Justinger 

gypsies of Ruiiiiinia, Servia, and Bulgaria, iia recorder of the town of Bern, and that his 
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described by Kopemicki,* But^ the point is that, 
as Itankiiig justly remarks, it is ^so the same ns 
the May Day festival observed, until quite recently, 
in England and Ireland, in which the leaf-clad 
‘ Jack in the Green * is the principal figure.’^ The 
Gypsies^ therefore, /have no special claim to this 
enstom, which is ^ was common to the whole of 
Europe. It is theibncieiit celebration of tlie yearly 
le-birth of vegei^ion in spring-time, os observed 


in the Roman Avralia and the kindred rites of 
the Druids. The ‘ holly-boy * and * ivy-girl,* which 
used to figure prominently in the Shrovetide 
festivities of English villagers, notably in Kent, 
represent similar ancient rites.* Groome’s state- 
niwt,* that * there is, or was lately, fustual idolatry 
I For the above references to l.es Saintes Maries, see JQLS 
(N.R.), vol. i. no. 1, July 1007, pp. 02-05, and voL i. no. 4, April 

^^bypS^imd Foll*Lof Gasstfs, vol. I. no. 2, Ixmdon, 1012, 

^!jQISCS.BX vcI. IL no. 4, April 1009, pp. 838-886. 

4 Ib. vol. V. no. 3, :pil -12. p. 28.'* f. ; E. Samter, Gebwrtt Hoohuit, 

Berlin, ion. p. 85. 

■diore Giuette, vol. i. no. 2, p. sa 


chronicle nine from 1411 to 1421. In 1419 he makes 
tho following entry : 

* Regarding the baptised Heathen. In this year there came 
to Hasel, Zurich, Bern, and Solothurn more than two hundred 
baptised heathen iHeidenl; they were from Itoypt, pitiful, 
black, miserable, with women and children ; and they camped 
before the town [Bern] in tho flelds, until a prohibition was 
issued, because they bad l>ecome intolerable to the inliabitants 
on account of their thefto. for they stole all they could. 'Thiyr 
had dukes and carls among them, who wore good silver belts 
\nlbrin GUrtcin], and who rode on horseback ; Uie others were 
poor and wretched. Tliey wondered from one country to 
another ; and they had a safe-conduct from the King of the 


ufid Ml Leipzig aod Berlin, 1031, p. 85. 
® Ovp»V o^nd Folk- * 


• J&'AS(0.S.), Ockiber 1891. 

7Bone,^vf’a»^0oolB. Jiondon. 1888, vol. i. cols. 688-586, 

nSiy*^ * Oypsff Fdlk-Tai«$, p. UxiiL 
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Here, it will be seen, tho term ‘ Heathen * is 
applied to people who were admittedly Christian 
by religion. The other similar instance is that 
afrordw by tho Staats^Arehiv of Basel, in which it 
is recorded that on I.^th June 1423 a payment of 
one gulden was made 'to two heathens [zwetn 
heyden] who had become Christians.* There is 
practically no doubt that in all these instances— 
at Bern in 1419, at Basel in 1423, and at Arnhem 

I JGL5(O.S.),vol.i.p. 61,quotingSoW. 

18m Fnmr. SB*, 1900. I. 100, f*. 

Ritualt and RBlwion. new «L, Ixmdon, IW, ii. -SU, 254. 

a Quoted In JGLS (O.B.X vol. L p. 51. 

4 JGA5(0.8.), vol. i. p. 282. 
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in 1429— the people denominated * heathen ’ were 
Gypsies. Those referred to in 1410 and 1423 are 
distinctly stated to have professed the Christian 
faith. Notwithstanding this, they continued to be 
styled 'Heathens,* as a racial name. It is ex- 
tremely prohatile, therefore, that tlie term was so 
understood wlien used at Arnhem in 1420, and that 
those 'Heathen women* professed Christianity. 
Indeed, it is very unlikely that the magistrates of 
Arnhem would have bestowed substantial benefits 
upon avowed pagans. 

There is obviously much room for speculation as 
to the religion of the rank and file among the 
'Egyptians,* or 'Heathens.* If they wore not 
actually members of the Christian Church, they, 
at any rate, pof^d themsolvcs off as Christian 
pilgrims, sustaining that character not only by 
their dress, but also by their observance of Cfnris- 


tian rites, as in the Church of Les Saintes Maries. 
To what extent they also followed heathen practices 
cannot bo ascertained. 

liiTRiiATUM.-^^ Gypsy Bibliography, by George P. Black, 
by the Gypsy Loro Society In 1909 (new cd. 1914), mentions 
elniost every work upon this subject published up to date. It 
is found in the leading libraries of Europe and America. Thow 
to whom that work ii not aocesslble may be referred, for his- 
torical information, to the following: H. M. G. Grellmami, 
Bis Zigeuner, Dessau and Leipdg, 1783 tlUper*8 Eng. to., 
Bissertation on tho Gipsies, Lonaon, 1787J; C HopT, Die 
Kinwanderung dsr Zigeuner in Buropa, Ootha, 18TO; P. 
Bataiilard, Us Originss des BohtmienM ou Tsigans^ Faria, 
1870. For eiiinography, laiiguagea, and liistory, see A. P. Pott, 
BU Zigotvnsr in Buropa wi4 AsUn, Halle, 1844-46 ; P. Mik- 
losich, Ueber dU MundarUm und die fVanderungen der 
Zigeuner Bunypa's. Vienna, 1872-80. P. H. Groome’a Iiitrotl. 
to his Gypsy Fotk-TaUs, Ijondon, 1899, contains a comprehensive 
survey of the whole questjon. The Journal of the Gypsy laire 
Siiciety (New Series), issuuii at 21a Alfred Street, Liver^iool, con- 
tiiiucis to furnish the most recent rcKiilts obtairifd by modern 
scholars. DAVID MACKITCHIK. 


HABIT. — In its most general acceptation, liabit 
denotes a persistent readiness in certain jdioiiornena 
to recur, which has been acquired by repeated re- 
ciurronce. Here readiness is to be understood as 
including not merely ease or facility, but also a 
tendency or impulse. Habitual readiness is thus 
distinguished, on the one hand, from a readiness 
that is transient; on the other hand, from a jier- 
sistent readiness that is inliorn. The former is 
merely the general tendency of all living things 
to act under any stimulus. The latter is what 
is known distinctively as instinct (y.v.). The 
distinction lie tween habit and instinct, however, 
is no longer thouglit to be so alisolnte as was in 
former times generally supposed. Empiricism, in- 
deed, has long eudeavoureil fio break down the 
distinction. Tlie ohler empiricists, of whom J. S. 
Mill may bo taken as tne last representative, 
generally held that most, if not all, instincte are 
habits formed by each individual, but at a period 
BO early in life as to have left in memory no traces 
of their formation. But this older form of the 
empirical theory has completely given way liefore 
the ideas of evolutionism. At the present day, 
while many, if not all, instinc^ts are in their 
ultimate analysis reduced to habits, they are still 
admitted to be inborn in the individual, and the 
process of their evolution is extended over an 
indefinite period in the life of preceding generations. 
Kmpirlcirtiii incbidcs in its theory not only instinc- 
tive im pulses to action, but also the insuperable 
necessities of thought. The necessity of thinking 
that 2 + 2=4, or that two straight linos cannot 
enclose a space, is regarded merely as a habit 
wliich has become so firmly fixed that it can no 
longer be resisted. A much more questionable 
use of the term habit is one which extends it to 
facts in the inorganic world. For instance, 
W. James speaks of 'the habits of an elementary 
particle bf matter,* and descrilies 'the laws of 
Nature as immutable habits which the difrerent 
sorts of elementary matter follow’ {Principles of 
Psychology, vol. i. p. 104 ; cf. Radcstock’s Habit 
ana Us Importance, in Education, p. 32). These 
theories carry us into the general problems of 
philosophy, and it is the ethical signifioanoe of 
habit with which we have specially to do. For 
our purposes there is no gain, but rather a loss of 
Hcientiiio perspicuity, in extending the idea of 
habit as is done by the theories in question. For, 
even if the unalterable necessities of thought and 
the unalterable properties of matter can ne with 
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any propriety described as habits, yet, in so far 
us they are unalterable within the range of all 
scientific experience, they lock the essential char- 
acter of habits; they cannot oven be identified 
with instincts, for these are by no means incayiable 
of modification. The very essence of a habit is 
that it is an ellect of allerations going on in living 
things ; it is un aspeiit of organic growth. Conse- 
quently, as Aristotle pointed out long ago, liabit 
cannot be engendered in inorganic things. ' For 
instance, the stone, which by nature moves down- 
wards, cuTinot acquire the lialiit of moving upwards, 
not oven if one tried to give it the habit by throwing 
it up ten thousand times; nor could fire form a 
habit of moving dowiiwai^s; nor could anything 
else with a nature of one sort ^ made to take on 
another from habit’ (Ef A Hie, ii. 1. 2). Analogies, 
indeed, are sometimes drawn from acquired facili- 
ties in the inorganio world. Folded paper returns 
readily to its folds. A lock or an engine works 
more easily after being used for a while. The 
fittest analogy of all is probably to be found in the 
improvement of a violin that has been played by a 
inast,er. In all these cases the acquired facility is 
associated not with elementary iiarticles, but with 
complex combinations of matter ; the inat^erial of 
the violin is even an organic compound. But the 
analogy of such facilities with habit is superficial 
at the licst. It has no connexion with any process 
of organic growth. 

As an organic process, however, habit is found 
in the vegetable w'orld. Thus the modilicatiqns 
which may be develojicd in a plant by artificial 
culture or by natural Captation to a new environ:, 
ment are of the nature of a roal habit. More 
nearly akin to the habits of human life are the 
numerous ^titudes wliich animals be trained 
to form. Til man also the most spiritual habits 
have their basis in his organic life. The nutrition 
of the organs called into play must be affected by 
the uniformity of their action during the formation 
of a habit. Layers of nutritive material will run 
into peculiar positions determined by the habitual 
movement of the organs they supply, and thus the 
growing organs will receive a peculiar structure, 
ailapted to Uie actions repeatedly performed. The 
fact is that often after prolonged effort we con- 
tinue to feel the beat of the blood in the arteries 
and the throb of nervous and muscular movement 
which the effort called forth, long after the effort 
itself has ceased. This effect is experienced not 
only in the sensations of active effort, but also in 
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the 80-oalled paflm ve Bensations. A din thrills in the 
ears of many {lenions after a long railway journey, 
and after-images are a familiar phenomenon in 
vision. It thus appears that, though the elementary 
properties of inorganic, and perhaps also of organic, 
matter are unalterable, there is in organic msings 
a natural adaptability to the alterations of organic 
structure involved in the formation of a habit. 

This is the physiological^ interpretation of the 
fact that habituiu ac;tions are done with a certain 
unconsciousness; that is to say, though we niay 
remain conscious of the series of habitual actions 
as a whole, wo fail to note consciously the separate 
anions in the series. When wo begin to form a 
habit, the actions required are in general performed 
slowly, deliberately, and with on amount of effort 
that 18 often even painful. Gradually with repeti- 
tion the slow and deliberate ellbrt disapjiears, and 
the actions are performed with an easy rapidity 
that carries them beyond the ken of consciousness. 
For, to attain distinct consciousness, one mental 
activity must endure for a certain length of time 
before being supplanted by another. Consequently, 
if one activity is in experience uniformly followed 
by another, it comes after a while to suggest t hat 
other so instantaneously that it fails to be noticed 
in consciousness, and the activity suggested nJone 
appears. This process can lie traced all througii 
intellectual life, and is snecially familiar iu the 
perception of the external world. The fact )ier- 
ceived is always suggv^sted by some sensation, and 
in general so instantaneously that the sensation 
esc*.npcs attention, and the fact perceived appears 
like an objei^t of immediate intuition. The same 
result is of great service in practical life also. For 
feelings that might, if indulged, olistmct or even 
paralyze active exertion may come to be habitually 
lissociated with some such exertion. They will 
then serve merely to suggest and Htiniuiate the 
activity with whi<di they have been habitually 
assoc.iated without obtruJing themselves into con- 
sciousness at all, or at least in a manner to disturb 
or distract. Surgeons or nurses, who would bt? 
helpless if they iudulgt^d their natural sympathy 
at tiic sight of a painful wound, may train their 
sympathetic feclinpi to prompt at once the measures 
necessary for relief and cure, tin the other hand, 
the indulgence of mere feeling, however amiable 
it may be, tends to create that habitual excess 
of sensibility which is (Minimonly described as 
sentitnentality or sentirnefitalism. This almost 
inevitably entails an enfecblcment of character ; 
and therefore an important phase of moral training 
consists in checking the tendency to excessive 
indulgence of idle sentiment, and forcing the seuti- 
meiit into habitual association with some form of 
practical ellbrt (James, Frincipleit of Psychology ^ 
vol. i. p. 1251). 

Often the activities which come to be thus 
habitually associated form a long series; and, 
when by lrei[nent rejietition they succeed one an- 
other wilih CToat rapidity, they riecome no longer 
distinguishable, but are fused into an undiscrimi- 
nating consciousness of them oil taken together. 
Thus vibrations of the atmosphere, on reaching a 
certain velocity, are no longer heard distinctly, 
but form a single tone ; and many striking Qfitical 
effects are produced by the fusion of visual sensa- 
tions rapidly succeeding one another. In the same 
way actions, originally done with conscious effort, 
may by habitual training cease to be individually 
distinguishable, leaving in consciousness merely a 
trace of their general effect. They then appear as 
if they were performed by the organs called into 
play without affecting the highest centres of con- 
scious life. 

An interesting illustration of this phenomenon is given by 
Max Muller In his AtUobiographjf (p. 218 The printer in 


Oxford who set up the Rfgvcda in Banskrlt knew nothing 
even of the. alphabet of that language. But, though It contains 
some 3(X> oharaciers, he eomeumes deteom muitakee which 
Muller iiimself had overlooked. He explained this by saying 
that his arm soon formed certain habits of movement in accord- 
ance with the common combinations of letters, and /eg some- 
thing unusual in wrong combinations. Just as it might fsel the 
oombination As to be wrong in English. 

Even the higher nerve-centres in the brain ex- 
hibit the same result at times. Complicated 
mental operations come to be so habitual that 
they too fall telow the verge of consciousness. 
From the physiological point of view this sort of 
activity is describe<l as unconscious cerebration 
(see Carpenter’s MenUtl Physiology^ (di. xiii.). 

In its ^isychological as distinguished from its 
physiological aspect, habit is connected with the 
mental process of suggestion or association. A 
habit is an acquired readiness in the suggestion of 
phenomena tliat have been frequently associated. 
Now, among other facts connected with this pro- 
cess it is a familiar law that phenomena are more 
readily suggested in proportion to their original 
intensity and to the frequency with which they 
have been repeated. These two conditions of 
ready suggestibility are the iullnences mainly called 
into play in the formation of habits. Sometimes 
a new habit seeiris to spring into full development 
all at once, under the impulse of a peculiarly 
intense impression. A violent shock in consclons 
experience may suddenly produce such organic 
changes as iu ordinary circumstances are the re- 
sult of very gradual niodilicaiions. This effect 
may Im% met with in all spheres of mental life, but 
it IS peculiarly striking in the gi'eat moral and 
religious change commonly known as conversion. 
It may be that, however sudden this change may 
appear at times, its suddenness is more appa- 
rent than real. Possibly it has been preporeaby 
subconscious iirocesscs that have been going on for 
some time lieforc and only burst suddenly over the 
threshold of (xinsciousness (E. D. Starbuck, The Psth 
cliology of Peligion, hotuhm, 1899, pp. 105-113; 
James, Varieties oflleligious E^erience^ New York, 
1902, p. 236 f.). In any case the fact that changes 
of similar violence are seen iu oilier regions of 
mind shows that sudden conversions arc not out 
of hannony with the laws of mental life (Btarbuck, 
op. eit. ch. xi.). But, however valuable a sudden 
and violent shock may lie as an initial impulse to 
the formation of a new habit, its value apart from 
this is apt to be dangerously overestimated. An 
intense oxciteiiient iinds its worth mainly in the 
fact that its intensity makes it readily suggestible. 
It haunts us so that we cannot escape from it, and 
thus it determines the current of our life ; that is 
to say, it gives life a new habit. But without 
continued roemrrence of an intense impression its 
original intensity would not prevent it from beiM 
gradually, in some cases even rapidly, effaced. K 
is a familiar rule, therefore, of all life that 
habitual attainments must he kept in continued 
practice, else they are apt to be supplanted by a 
return of the untrained awkwardness witli which 
they began. Even instincts, as will presently 
appear, die away if they are not kept in life by 
practice ; and ^y peculiar variety of plants tencis 
to lose the distinctive habits developed by culture, 
and to revert te its wild type if it is left un- 
cultivated. This fact lioars with eminent signifi- 
cance on the training of the moral and relimous 
life. The young convert in the glow of his fresh 
enthusiasm is apt to imagine that the habits of the 
new life are already acquired. He does not realize 
that he has only been bom anew, and that tJiere 
is a long process of growth before him still, ere he 
can reach the stature of spirituaJ manhood. It 
is not therefore surprising that statistics seem to 
point to a startling proportion of relapses after 
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Bpiritiial changes priMliicod by the violent excite- 
ments of revivaliHiii, when compared with the p>ro- 
portion amon^ casoH where convvrt^ion has been 
duo to the ordinary unexciting religious culture of 
home and church and Sunday school (Starlmck, 
pp. cit p. 170). For moral and religious habits 
must be trained by the same organic process by 
which all life is evolved ; and it is an interesting 
fact that the (rreat 'J'eiicher draws ITis favourite 
parables and nietaphors for illustrating the dovelop- 
tnent of the kingdom of God from the processes 
of organic growth in Nature. It is tlie organised 
structure ilcvelonml by a process of growth that 
distinguishes habitual goodness from a goodness 
that is due t.o any transitory impulse. *One 
swallow does not make spring/ as Aristotle ^mts 
it in illustrating the necessity of trained habit to 
genuine virtue (Edk, Nic. i. 7. 15) ; and Hosea (6*) 
hod long before denounced the futility of a gooil- 
ness that is transient as a morning cfoud or early 
dew. On the other side also of the niurai life : 

'The sin that praotliw bunw into the blood, 

And not the one dark hour which brincR remorse, 

Shall brand tie after, of whofM* fold we be ' 

(Tennyeon, Merlin and Vivien). 

While habit is thus not to be confounded with 
any fleeting impulse, it is also, as we have seen, 
distinguished from those impulses that are inhom. 
But we have seen, further, that this distinction is 
not so sharp as was at one time supposed. Possiblv 
instinct may itself be but a habit earlier forniecf, 
and than embedded in the primitive structure of 
living things. But, whatever its origin, we now 
see tlint the processes which constitute life can, by 
a prolonged uniformity of action, produce a new 
organic structure giving a habitual readiness of 
the same kind as the itistinclive. For this retiAon 
habit is commonly spoken of, in a {kbrase which 
has long been proveroial, as a second nature. It 
is, more<ivcr, a familiar exfierience in common life, 
confirmed by scientific oliservation, that the second 
nature, thus created by a man’s own habitual 
action, m^ ovorbear the instincta of his original 
nature. F^or instincts are by no moons beyond 
reach of the changes going on in life. On the 
contrary, not only do thev require the stimulus of 
a pro}»er environment to bo cmled into activity in 
the first instance, but, even if roused in this way, 
they may afterwards be completely supplanted by 
counteractive habits. Numerous illustrations of 
this will bo found in Spivldin|f s celebrated article on 
* Instinct ’in Mcu^nUlan's Magazine for February 
1873, and in the chapters (xi. to xvi. inclusive) 
on * Instinct ’ in G. J. Komanes’ Menial Evolution 
in Anitnals, London, 1883; see also C. Lloyd 
Morgan’s A nimal Life and Intelligence, do. 1890-91, 
ch. xi. on * Habit and Instinct.’ It thus appears as 
if the value of an instinct, like that of any intense 
impression, were to be found in the original start 
which it gives to the process of forming a habit. 

But, if the mere animal can thus modify its 
native instincts in adaptation to the changing 
exigencies of life, it would l»e preposterous to deny 
to man a siniili^ adaptability. The truth is that 
man’s superiority to the mere animal is to be 
found mainly in his superior adaptability. This 
is not indeed to be interpreted as meaning, what 
is too commonly assumecl, that Nature guides the 
lower animals b:^ the instincts with which she 
endows them, while she leaves man to the direc- 
tion of his own intelligence. Both statements are 
wide of the truth. For, on the one hand, many of 
those modifications of instinct which have been 
referred to above are intelligent adaptations by an 
animal to a now situation. On the other hand, it is 
a mistake to suppose that man is distinguisliiMl from 
the lower animals by the comparative poverty of 
his instincts. So far from this being the case, his 


superiority is to be found in a richer endowment of 
natural impulses (James, PrinHplea of Ptychoilogy, 
vol. ii. pp. 393, 441) as well as in a power of more 
varied and more intelligent adaptability to unfore- 
seen contingencies. But the instincts of man, like 
those of the lower animalB, become persistent in- 
fluences only by being kept in habitual practice. 
In fact, many of the instincts with which mw is 
endowed are opposed to one another, and it^ is 
environment and training that determine which 
of the opiMising InstinctB is to become the habitual 
influence (James, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 392). Science 
thus points to the condusion which common ob- 
servation liad long ago reached, that every man is 
what he is more % trained faculty than by native 
endowment, that he is 'a creature of habit,’ *a 
slave of custom,’ or, as Paley puts it in a phrase 
which has l»ecome almost proverbial, 'a bundle of 
habits* {Moral and Political Philosophy, bk. i. 
ch. vii.). 

The development of habits may be said to be 
the aim of all education. The capacity for form- 
ing habits constitutes educability. This capacity, 
as wo liave seen, has two aspects. Physiologically 
it means the power of formmg new organic struc- 
tures; psychologically it is Uie power of associ- 
ating activities so that they will readily suggest 
one another in the order in wliich they nave been 
associated. Both these povrers constitute a natural 
endowment in which men difler greatly from one 
another. Some men are of weak formative power, 
hardly able to fix new organic changes, to make 
new assrsdations cxihore by any amount of repeti- 
tion. They remain characterless beings to the 
end. In every sphere of life they represent the 
feeble types. 'Mr. Pliable’ never takes on any 
tiersistenl habit. The original endowment of men, 
iiowever, varies not only in its general nature, but 
also in its special directions. iSich individual can 
usually form a certain kind of habit with eas<;, 
while he may be practically incapable of forming 
others. This gives to every one his jieculiar bent, 
his indoles. 

It thus ap^Hsars that there is a limit to the 
plasticity of human nature, a limit to the changes 
that may he produced in a man’s original nature 
by the second nature of habit. Dn tlie theory of 
evolution, indeed, this limit is not absolutely im- 
movable ; even the distinctive organic structure of 
now s|»ecicB has been evolved by a modifying pro- 
cess similar to that by which iiabits are formed, 
through a process so slow that it must have ex- 
tended over incalculable mons of cxismio history. 
But there are two facts which must he recognized. 
On the one hand, all experiuientatioii by man 
roves that there is a limit to the variations which 
e can produce in himself or in animal and vegetable 
organisms. On the other hand, however, instances 
of appalling moral degradation and instances of 
amazing moral triunipli make us hesitate about 
any sweeping assertions against variability in the 
moral life. Here at least the ratio of the old and 
the new is no fixed quantity. Apparently it varies 
in diflerent individuals, and probably in xho same 
individufil at diflbrent periods of growth. Con- 
sequently it is diilicuTt to define the relative 
influence of inherited nature and acquired faculty 
in human life, and the attempt to define it leads 
to conflicting tlieories. Not only do scientific 
thinkers vary in their views on the subject at tlie 
present day, but the variation runs through the 
great historical controversies lietweon Ai^stin- 
lanisrn and Pelagianism, Jansenism and Molinism, 
Calvinism and Arminianism. 

But educability implies the power not only of 
forming, but also of refonning, iiabits. Often the 
most formidable task of the educator is, not to 
counteract the original tendencies of nature, but 
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rather to break off habite that have become in- 
▼eterate. The second or habitual nature, as we 
have seen, sometimes overrides the primitive 
nature of men ; and then it becomes for the edu- 
cator a more intractable factor than congenital 
instinct. It seems at times to impose a limit on 
the plasticity of human nature as rigid os au^ 
that are fixed by original constitution. This is 
the ground of we familiar eductatiuiial rule, to 
begin all training on a right method from the first, 
in order to avoid the formation of habits which 
must be unlearned before further progress can be 
made. The obstruction of old habits is also one 
of the causes which make the acquisition of new 
habits increasingly diilioalt witli advancing years. 
For, as the years go on, every man is gradually 
forming an aggregate of habits which constitutes 
his distinctive character. That charocster becomes 
every day more intricately woven into the inner- 
most tissue of physical and psychical life, and the 
drift of this process points to the conclusion that 
the character thus formed may become at last 
practically unalterable. Whether the moral doom 
of men does actually in the end become fixed im- 
mutably for evil as well os for good is a problem 
which would carry discussion beyond the limits of 
our theme. But in the phenomena of habit there 
is revealed a moral government of life, which is 
(tharacterized by the most rigorous justice. The 
growth of habit furnishes an unfailing reward for 
every virtuous act, and brings to every vicious act 
an unfailing penalty. In a familiar but singularly 
appropriate ngiire, every act we ^lerfomi is Hkeneu 
to seed sown in a fit soil, destined to produce a 
fruit of its own kind. Whatsoever, therefore, a 
man soweth, that precisely, but that certainly, 
shall ho reap in the habits that he creates. Thus 
virtue is literally its own reward, vice its own 
punishment. 

Litmiiatiirx.— The best ■tudlm on habit are those in the great 
works on Pfl.vuiiolog}'. Most ol these treat the special kinds of 
haliii separaleljr, though the separate treatments can usually 
bo found in an in<lex. Fortunately, however, one of the 
greatest recent works on the Bcloiii’.e, W. James's I*rineipUit 
vf r»yohoioffy Ojond. 1007X devotes a whole chapter (the fourth) 
to the general nature of Uabit. The chapter on Ualdt (the 
eighth) m W. B. Carpenter's Mental Fhytiol^* (I^ond. 1876) 
also deserves mention os luring still of value. On the odtioational 
aspects of the suMect there Is a little monograplt Paul 
Radestock, Die Getvohnung und ihre Wiehlipkeit Jur die 
Ereiehung (Eng. tr. HaXnl and ffs Impnrtanee %n Edueatum, 
Boston, 1889). For younger children and their teachers there 
Is another monograph by Walter L. Sheldon, Leeeone in the 
Study of JIabite (C/'hic-ago, ion.3). Ttio historical development 
nf the subject is admirably trarcHl In the tenth chapter of A 
JlUitory of the Prohletne qf PhUneaphy^ by Paul Janet and 
Gabrim SdaiUes (Eng. tr., London, 1902). 

J. Clark Murray. 

HADES.->See Erchatoiaxiy, State op the 
Bead. 

HADES, DESCENT TO.- -See Df^scbet tg 
Hades. 

HAGGADA.— See Rabbinism. 

HAGIOLOGY.— See Saints. 

HAIDA.—!. Geographical and efhnological.— 
The Haida^ or, as they term themselves, Xdida 
(t.6. 'people’), are an American Indian people 
whose territory includes the (^een Charhitte 
Islands and the southern end of I^iuce of Wales 
Island, Alaska. Between 150 and 200 years ago the 
so-called Kaigani left the N.W. end of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, and, landing on Prince of Wales 
Island, drove out the Tlingit from the southern 
end, of w'liich they took possession. The Ilaida 
are not now a numerous people ; of the main 
body, according to Swanton, m 1907 there remsinad 
some 600, and of tlie Alaskan branch about 300, 
making less than 1000 in all. In 1836-41 their 


numbers were estimated at more than 8000 ; anc: 
in 1888 at 2500, which must have been quite or 
exaggeration, in the light of the fibres reported 
since then. Linguistically, the Haida form an in- 
dependent family, termed, in Powell’s classifica- 
tion {7 EBKW [1891], 118 f.), Skittetgetan, from the 
town-name Skulegate,^ a corruption by the Whites 
of a name of a chief of the north shore, Sgii*dcufU9^ 
Authorities like Boas and Swanton, nowever, 
consider tK>Bsible an ultimate relationship of Haida 
with Tlingit (phonetic and lexical coincidences, 
grammatical xieculiarities), and more remotely 
with Athapascan ; but this is still doubtful, 
although certain elements of social organization 
also point in the direction of closer affinity lietween 
Haida and Tlingit (Koluschan). Physically, the 
Haida belong to that group of In<^ians of the 
North Pacific Coast which inuudes also the Tlingit 
and the Tsimshian, as has been shown by^e 
anthro]>ometrio researches of Boas and other in- 
vestigators. 

2. Contact with Whites. — Swanton considers it 
not impossible that the Queen Charlotte Islands 
may have been visited by Spaniards during the 
17tli cent. {HAIL [1907] 521), but ' the first certain 
ac.count of their discovery is that by Ensign Jnan 
Perez, in the corvette Santiago^ in 1774.’ Bodega 
and Maurello came the next year; in 1786, La 
Perouse, and, in 1787, Cant. Inxon, who 'spent 
more than a nioiilih arouna them, and the islands 
are named from his vessel, the Queen Charlotte* 
From that time onwards, 'scores of vessels from 
England and New England resorted to the coast, 
principally to trade for furs, in which business the 
earlier voyagers reaped golden harvests.’ The 
result of this intercourse is thus indicated by 
Swanton (p. 521): 

* The advent of whitee woe, as ueual, disaatroui to the natives. 
They were euon Btrh>|>i»d of their valuable fun, and, through 
Biuallpox and general immorality, they have been retiuced In 
the iMt 00 yearB to one-tenth of their former etrength. A 
Btation of the lIudsoii'B Bay (Company was long e9ta)>li»hed at 
Mantlet, but ia now no longer remiiiierative. At 8kldega1>e there 
are worke for the extraction of dog.flHh oil, which (urniBh em- 
ployment to the people during much of the year ; but in Bumuier 
all the Jndlane from this place and Mawet go to the mainland 
to work in salmon cannerleH/ Tbeae cannenea alao furtibh the 
Kaigani with work in Buminer. 

Most of the Haida are Christians, at least 
nouiinally ; mission-stations exist at Skide^to 
(Methodist), Masset (Anglican), and IJowkan 
(Presbyterian). Of the general attitude of the 
Haida, Swanton says (foe. ctf.) : 

*Thc Haida, Tlingit, and Teimahian aeem to show greater 
adaptability to clvilixation and to display leas religlouacoiieerva- 
tism than many of the tribes farther Boutli. They are generally 
regarded as superior to them by the white Bettleni, and they 
certainly ahowed themaclveB such In war and in the arte.* 

In the * Story of the shaman, G&ndox’s-father,* 
recorded by Swanton (' Haida Texts,’ in BvlL £9 
BE, 1905, pp. 311-315), some items of White in- 
fiuenoe are referred to, and it seems that the * new 
religion ’ of Bini, the Carrier Indian (Athapascan), 
reached the Haida of Skedans. 

3. Tribal and social organization. — ^The Haida 
belong to those American Indian peofiles who had 
a sot social system, with caste divisions. The 
whole Haida people, according to Swanton {II A I 
i. 522), 'is divided into tw'o "sides” or clans — 
Raven (Hoya) and Eagle (Got) — each of which is 
subdivided and resubdivided into nninorous smaller 
local groups.’ Each clan is reputed to bo ' descended 
from one woman.’ Besides the principal and more 
important towns of the Haida, 'there was for- 
merly an immense number of small towns hardly 
distinguishable from camps, places that had been 
occupied as towns at some former time, and mjjrthio 
or semi-mythic towns’ {ib, 523). Society consisted 
of chiefs and nobles, and common people and 
slaves ; and tlie lines were strictly drawn; between 
the various classes. The slaves (see below) per- 
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formed menial labour, and the difference between 
the oommofi people and the nobility was accentu- 
ated in divers ways. For example, * if people of 
low family passed eJo.se in front of chiefs* houses 
in their canoes, tliey might be injured or enslaved.’ 
High-born children did not cry like those of slaves 
or of conimou peo]de ; chiefs’ children sat high in 
their fathers’ canoes ; to lean backwards in sitting 
was an evidence of low caste, good form demand- 
ing that ' one tiiiist sit on the forward part of the 
seat in an alert attitude ' ; common people were 
often referred to as * mosquitoes’ — their bad words 
‘ bit ’ the rich (Swanton, ‘ Ilaida Songs,* 12 , 24, 25). 
There wore many ‘low-class’ words, which the 
upper classes disdained to use. The use of labrots 
was a mark of high birth among the Haida. The 
»euple of the other clan took charge of a man’s 
uneral ; wlieti an Eagle died, the Kaven people 
attended to the cenmionies, and vice vertta, 

4 . Slavery. — The Haida are among those trilies 
of the North Pacific Coast with whom the institu- 
tion of slavery attained con.slderah 1 c proportions ; 
here a slave-class existed, the niernbers of wliich 
were cither war-ca})iives or individuals purchased 
or obtainiMl in other ways as slaves from neigh- 
bouring tribes. The strong caste-sy.stcm probably 
mode it difficult for male slaves as a rule to rise to 
positions of importance, although Swanton states 
that the greatest Skidegatc cJiief was a slave in 
his youth (of. BulL S19 BE, i). S106 f.). With female 
slaves the case was .sornowhat different, for these, 

‘ especially if they were known to lie of noble de- 
scent, sometimes married their captors and became 
free.’ Swanton says further {ITAl i. 205) : 

*Fonr prominent llaidft ultmii and one clan amonff the 
Tsitntihiaii are paid to have originated troni marriacceR of tiiiH 
kind, while another uroininvnt Haida clan woe called **th« 
HlaveM,*' thou^idi It Is iniiiosaibli* to say whether they were de- 
scended from slaves or wliether the tenn is applied ironically. 

Slaves appear to have been often harshly used, 
and in the songs and myths there are many refer- 
ences to their low estate and menial duties. In a 
craille song given bv Swanton (‘Haida Songs,’ 
p. 11 ), it is stated of tlie child that ho may not kill 
dog-salmon or halibut, or chop cedar-bark ; for 
such things are the work of slaves. In another 
song a mother styles herself, in jest, the ‘ slave’ of 
her child (p. 41), and in yet another (p. 16) a 
mother is represented as having to take c;aro of the 
iMLby herself, because her family have no slaves. 
One slave was often set above ulf tho rest. By the 
supomatural beings of Haida mythology, men and 
women were regarded as ‘ human slaves,’ ‘ human 
servaiit-s,’ etc. At death, the liodiesof slaves wore 
usually thrown into the sea. According to Swan- 
ton {BulL S9 BE, p. 433), 'payment of kdtla, 
remuneration for having enslaved a person, w'os 
accompanied by dancing ; payment of vhiI, re- 
tniineration for having killed or wounded a person, 
was not.’ A special being, ' Supernatural -slave,’ 
appeared to tliose about to be enslaved. 

5 . Smet societies. — According to Swanton, 
the Haida have bad secret societies ‘ only during 
the last 100 or 150 years.* These are of tho spirit- 
initiation ty]w. ‘The entire performance con- 
sisted in the supposed jHisscssioii of the novice by 
some one of a nuiiilier of spirits, who carried the 

outh away and made him act the way the spirit 
imself was Bup]^)oscd to act. Some of these ways 
of acting wore introduced, while others wore in 
accordance witii native conceptions. They were 
largely the property i»f certain chiefs, who would 
allow only their own families to use them ’ 
(Swanton, ITAItx. 497). 

6. Peace and war.— A considerable pn^rtion 
of the Haida stories relate to war with their 
neighbours, the Tlingit, and others. Each war- 
party was accompanied by its own shaman. Tan- 
talising songs W'ore sung in the language of the 


people attacked. A hgure for ‘ being killed in 
war* was ‘being eaten by tho Baven.* Those 
killed in battle were thought Co go to the house 
of T&xet in tho sky. Battle-songs were sung by 
women in the absence of their husbands at war, 
and there wore son^ used by all ffunilies in mak- 
ing peace. It was hslicved that unfaithfulnoss on 
the part of a wife while her husband was away 
hunting or at war would clause him ill-luck or even 
death. This incident appears frequently in tales 
and legends. A supernatural being named Tia 
'presiiied over slaughter, and made his presence 
known at a time when it was about to take place* 
(Hwanton, BulL SO BE, p. 374). ‘When peace 
wan miulc, one man from each side was generally 
taken up and borne around upon the shoulders of 
liih op|M)nents. Ho was called tlie “ deer ” ’ (« 6 . 
p. 39t»). 

7 . Totemism and heraldry. — As noted above, 
the Ilaida ttoople are divided into two clans, 

* Raven ’ ami ‘ Eagle,’ of Iwtli of which there are 
many iiiitior ctoiios and suLidi visions. Each chin 
has presnmaldy a temale progenitor (Hjihlqons, the 
reput ed ancestress of the Eagle clan, figures in a 
numlM^r of legends, and is connected with a famous 
scandal). Marriage Ix^tween members of the same 
elan was forbidden. The fact that men and women 
are <if different clans seems to have influenced tho 
Haida idea of the next or spiritnal world. Most 
of the supernatural beings, liowever, seem to be 
assigned to tho Haven people. Children followed 
the mother, and wore buiiml to her by closer ties 
than were husbands to wives. The Haida have 
been described briefly as having ‘ animal totemism,’ 
with ‘exogamic totem -groups’ and a 'nuitemal 
organization.’ The germ f»f what is known in 
Europe as heraldry may he said to have dcvelopetl 
among the Haida. Mooney {UAI i. 544) says ; 

^ Among the Haida anti some other tribes of ttie N.W. coast, 
according to Swanton and other authorities, is found tho germ 
of a simiUir system. Here, in many cases, the clan totviii, or 
perhaps tlie personal maiilto of the individual, has evolved into 
a crest whii;h persons of the highest rank, t.e. of greatest 
wealth, are privileged to figure by carving or painting ufion 
their totem {Miles, houses, or other belongings, tattooing u|ion 
their bodies, or painting upon their iuMiies in the dance, on 
{wyment of a mimeient iiumlier of *' potlatch ” gifts, to secure 
recognition as chiefs or leading members of the tribe. The 
privilege Is not hereditary, the successor of the owner, usually 
his sister’s son, being oldiged to make the same ceremonial 
pajment to secure the continuance of the privilege.* 

Swanton, in his article on 'Totem-poles’ {HAJ 
ii. [1910] 704 f.), states that, 

’According to native Ilaida accounts, carved designs were 
originally' made directly on the front stabs of the house, after- 
wards on a broad, thick plank, and flnallv on {mles,* remarking, 
farther, that 'this comimratively modem evolution Is cor- 
roborated by the Tlingit, who have only the grave post, upon 
which they carve representations of stories as well as crests.' 

The totem-poles of the Haida are chiefly of three 
kinds, ‘outside and inside pules, and memorial 
columns.’ Grave-^iosts consisted of carved posts 
with carved grave-box on top. Tho toteiu-posts 
were erected during potlatches. 

‘The carvings on mve posts and grave boxes were almost 
always crests owned hy tho family of the decposcd, wiiUe those 
on house poles might be crests, or they might illustrate stories, 
and occasionally a figure of ilie house-owner himsolfwas added, 
or the figure of some one whom he wished to ridicule.' 

8 . Games. — Among the plays and games of the 
Haida Indians, Swanton and Gulin enumerate : 
archery, dice-games, the ' hand-game,’ hoop and 
pole, jackstraw's, quoits, ring and pin, shinny, 
stick games, tops, and some other miscellaneous 
games. The dice-game of gutgi qaAtagafL 'was 
usually played at camp in the smoke-house, and 
the winner had the privilege of smearing the 
loser’s face with soot* (Swanton, 'Ethnol. of 
Haida,’ p. 59). The game appears to be played 
indiscriminately by men and women, in tlie 
'hand-game,’ G. A. Dorsey (Cnlin, 'Games,’ in 
S4 BBEIV, p. 318) reports the use of a false bone 
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so constructed that it can be mode to show up 
either white or black. Of the hoop and pole game, 
several varieties exist among the Haida. It is 
usually played with a disk or ring of hemlock 
twigs and a long stick. Under this head Culin 
also elassifies the game of gao skiV dji, or *a 
woman’s pubic bones,’ described by Swanton 
('EthnoL of Haida,’ p. 60) as follows : 

* This WM a boys' game. lAte in the spring, when a tall, 
•11m plant oalled LAl^ Uie pith of which was eaten, was at its 
best, the boys would collect a great quantity of the stalks. 
Then two would each drive a couple of sticks into the ground 
about 6 yards apart. After that each would take about 20 sticks 
of the sahnon'berry hush, and, using them as spears, alteriialelv 
try to drive one of them between the adversary's posts, or stick 
it 'into the ground beyond, so that it would rest on their tops. 
Each boy would Ibeu bid a certain number of Lai stalks, and 
after they had used up all of their spears, he who scxired the 
most hits won all that nad been put up by his adversary. If he 
were one point ahead, he got nothing more ; but if be were two 
points ahead, he won as much oniii ; if be were three points 
ahead, twice as muoli, and so on.*^ 

Ctmcerniug the game of tdigttddldalla^ or 
‘knocking something over by sliooting,* which 
was played by older people (sometimes a whole 
town turned out, and the resulting contests ex- 
tended over a long period of time), Swanton informs 
UR tliat, * for some religious reason, they ceased 
playing with arrows as soon as winter began.’ Of 
the ‘ Ktick-gamo,’ Swanton, who descriix)s it in 
some detail in his account of Haida games, says 
(‘Ethnol. of Haida,’ p. 58) : 

'The great gambling game of the Haida was the same as that 
used on neighbouring parts of the mainland. It was played 
with a set <if cylindricsil sticks, 4 or S inches long. The number 
of the sticks varied in the sets that 1 have seen, one having as 
many as 70. Some of the sets were made of bone, but the moat 
of yew or some similar kind of wood. These were finely 
polished, and in many cases elaborately carved or painted, but 
usually wore simply divided into sots of from two to four 
various lines drawn around them in black and red. One of the 
sticks wan left blank, or nearly so, and was called bait. The 

djU was the piece hidden and guensed. The gambling-sticks had 
seiMirate names, most of them bearing those of aiiltnale.* 'The 
more elaborate ones ere ornameiitefl with representations of Uie 
animal figures whose names they bear.' A set of 4H sticks, cob 
lected by O. K. Newcoinbeand now in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania U'uHcum (Culin, op. eit. p. 260), consisted of the following : 
shadow, ’d ; red fish, 3; Mark bass, 3 ; mirror (of slate, wetted), 

8 ; sea anemone, 3 ; dance head*dxi»M, 8 ; puffin, 8 ; block bear, 
81; devil fish, 8 ; guillemot, 8 ; large housefly, 8 ; halibut, 8 ; 
humplMtck salmon, 8 ; dog salmon, 3 ; centipede, 1 ; chiefs who 
kiss (i.e. rub nosee), 1; supernatural beings of high rank 

A monotonous chanting accompanies the game, 
here as elsewhere. Of the othicH of ganibling 
among the Haida, Swanton observes, *it is not 
HO true to say that cheating was fair in Haida 
gambling as to say that it was part of the game.’ 

In a * ring and pin ’ game, described by Swanton 
('Ktbnnl. of Tlauia,’ p. 60), when the y-8ha[)ed 
piece fell to tlie ground instead of being caught 
on the stick, after lieing thrown into the air, *the 
one who threw must yield to the next plaver ; 
but, before doing so, be was at liberty to pull his 
opponent’s hair violently or punch his knuckles as 
many times as lie had made a catch.’ Concerning 
the game of ja<*.kstraws, which, he thinks, * would 
seem a natural and logical development from the 
game of stick • counting,’ Culin (p. 729) says: 
'The only intimat.ions the writer nas had of it 
in America are among the Eskimo and the Haida.* 

9. Songs. — ^The Haida have many brief songs 
of various sorts, both in connexion with feasts and 
other public ceremonies and for other purposes. 
Magic songs and ‘ power songs,’ used by shamans 
and others for the purposes of a^uinng or in- 
creasing ability or influence, and incantations of 
divers kinds for luck in fishing or success in hunt- 
ing, war, etc., are common. There are also war- 
fM>ngs, love-songs, songs for calming and for raising 
storms, ‘ dancing-hat ’ songs, satiric and taunting 
songs, songs beltmging to the animals and other 
creatures In stories, house -songs, canoe -sonin, 
songs of joy and mourning, women’s songs, cradle- 
songs, and peace-songs. A large numte of all 


sorts are recorded in the various works of Swan- 
ton (in ‘ Haida Songs,’ texts and translations of 88 
cradle, 11 mourning, and 6 miscellaneous songs 
from the several Haida dialects are given). Totem- 
pole raising and 'potlatch os’ were accompanied 
by much dancing and singing. The joyful songs, 
called Len, were comm<iiily sung indoors. Tlie 
djiaf djat qagdn, or 'women’s songs,’ were used 
' when totem and house timbers were towed 

in during a potlatcli ’ ( Bull. S9 HEt p. 147). 

xo. Feasts and festivals. — Like other tribes of 
the North Pacific coast, the Haida had a number 
of important feasts and festivals, some of which 
were of foreign origin. The institution of the 
‘potlatch,’ a great teast in which the giver dis- 
posed of large amounts of property (commonly 
ulonkets) in presents to all invited, being after- 
wards ‘ potlatclied ’ in return, was so esteemed 
that in one of the cradle-songs, cited hy Swanton 
(* Haida Songs,’ p, 8), a child is told that he is a boy 
and not a girl, in order that he may give great 
potlatches — for that was he bom. Swanton says 
[HAI ii. 293) : 

'During the leetlval in whicb the glfte were mode, houies 
•nd carved poles were roieed, chiefs' ohildreii were initiated 
into the eeoret societies, tbeir cars, noses, and llpe were pierced 
for ornaments, and soles of copper plates, whicb figured promi- 
nently in the social and economio life of the pMple of thia 
region, took place. Among the Raida, children were then 
tattooed. All woe oocomponiod with dancing, singing, and 
'easting.* 

People save money for years in order to bold a 
great potlatch, and, distributing their wealth in 
this manner, become really ' rich ’ and attain high 
rank as chiefs, etc. It is said, as Swanton reports 
(‘Haida Songs,’ p. 21): 'Once when there was a 
groat famine in Skidegate Inlet, the chief of Drum 
Town had enough property to hold a potlatch and 
save every one from starvation.’ In a cradle-song 
the future potlatches of a child are likened to the 
deluge in the time of the Kaven. In another, 
families are warned to be ready for invitations to 
the iH)tlatch when the child is to be tatued, etc. 
At potlatches and feasts the chiefs were placed ' in 
accordance with their wealth, the richer sitting 
nearer the inside house-pole, in the back part of 
the house.* 

Among the peoples of the North Pacific Coast 
the saiiuon-ceremonials were of great importance. 

XI. Shamans, medicine-men, etc. — The shamans 
of the Haida deserve special mention from a re- 
ligious point of view. According to Swanton {HA / 
ii. 622): 

* Among tho Haida and TIingit, aharoans performed prootloally 
all religious functions, including, os usual, that of physician, 
and oocosionally a shaman united the civil with the imiglous 
power by lieing a town or house chief also.' 

Shamans obtained their positions hereditarily, or 
by natural fitness. The former was more common, 
toe shaman getting his position from his uncle, 
and 'inheriting his spiritual helpers, just as he 
might bis material wealth.’ He bad a guardian 
spirit in either case, and * the first intimation of 
his new power was given by the man falling sense- 
less and remaining in that condition for a certain 
period.’ This was the sign of the jnresenee of a 
secret-society spirit or a guardian spirit. 

X3. Witchcraft.—- Among the Haida, as vrith 
other peoples of the North Pacific Coast, belief in 
the power to influence or control the thought and 
actions of others by supematiiral means, occult 
practices, and the Uke, prevailed. According to 
Swanton {HAIii, 966): 

* Among the Haida witchcraft woe tiippoMd to be due to mice 
which hod got Inside of a person's body, and if these could be 
expelled he might be restored to his right mind. There were 
■aid to be os many oe ten of these mloe sometimes, one of 
which (the lost to leave) was a white one.' A means of detect- 
ing witchcraft employed by the Haida ■hoinons was 'to repwt 
the namss of sll persons in ths village in the presence of a 
live mouse, and determine the guilty party by wotohiag Its 
SBoflons.' 
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One of the Haida faiuUiefl of the Eagle clan 
called ' witch-people.’ 

13. Calendar.— Of the Haida month-namee two 
refer to mainmalM, tiiree to birds, two to fish, 
three to plants and fruits, and two to the weather. 
Swan ton, in his account of tlie Haida calendar 
{Arner, Anihrop., 1903), nays that they formerly 
intercalated between the two portions into which 
they divided the year what they called a ‘ l^etween 
moon,’ which may sometimes have been omitted 
U% (‘.orrect the calendar. The two periods of the 
year, *suniiiier* (April-S^tember) and ‘winter’ 
(Octolier-March), eonsistea of six months each. 

14. Art.— The art of the Haida is, in some re- 
Bjiects, the most interesting and remarkable north 
of the region of Mexican and Central American 
influence. Indeed, as W. H. Holmes observes, 

*Tho carvinfpB of th^ Haida, Tlinffit, Kwakiuil, and othar tribes. 
In wood, ijone, ivory, and slate are remarkable for their arttetic 
qualitivH and porfeotiou of execution, digplayiim mom than a 
mere eu^ii^eetioii of the inaeterly quaiiliee of the prehistorio 
work of the tribee of Mexicx> and Oentrai America.* He Hoys 
further : * A carving in black date by a mcmiier of Die Haida 
tribe, representing the ** liear mother,*' is uot surpassed in spirit 
ond expression l>y any known work north of Mexico. However, 
like the totem-pole models, masks, rattles, dishes, boxes, and 
tobacco pipes whieh excite our adiuiration, it was executed with 
steel tools and at a time when the influence of the art of the 
white man had 110 doubt come to he somewhat decidedly felt* 
{UAI ii. 491). 

As matorialH whereupon to oxcrclHO their artistic 
sense the Haida had particularly the line-grained 
black slate of the Queen Charlotte Islands, soft 
whon first quarried, but mxiwing harder with time, 
and taking a good polish ; also the ccdar>wood of 
this region, which enabled the tribes of the North 
Pacific (^oast to attein a perfection not elsewhere 
reached among the aborigines north of Mexico. 
Haida carving and sculpture express themselves in 
sfmoial relations with religion, mythology, and Ids- 
tory. Of wood- work we have the curiously carved 
ana fiaiiited totem-poles (models of those for White 
consumption are now made in slate as well as in 
wood), and boxes for contiiining bones of the dead 
(gravC' boxes), grave-posts, human flgurcs and those 
of animals ; the carved and painted house-fronts, 
posts, etc. ; furniture (boxes and chests for stor- 
ing household goods, property, etc.); implements, 
utensils, weapons, ceremonial objects (batons, etc.) ; 
masks, etc. 

II. Balfour (Man, vil. [1907] 1 f.) describes a mask, carved from 
a solid block of wood sonic 40 years ago by a Haida Indian 
intended as a portrait of his wife, and Mid to he * a good 
likeness.* 

The Haida houses were substantially built of 
planks, and on the fronts wore * elaborately carved 
and painted symbolical fibres,’ while 'directly in 
front a totem f>ole is ulaced, and near by a memorial 
pole is erected. ’ Haiaa canoes are anoUier example 
of the carver’s art and that of the decorator. Of 
objects in slate the Haida made pipes, carvings of 
human beings, animals, and iiiythological flguros. 
In horn, bone, and ivory, cups, ladles, spoons, and 
other utensils, implements, and ornaments were 
made, often in the form of or adorned with repre- 
sentations of human beings, animals, mythological 
beings, in whole or in part. 

Of three Haida carved spoons described by Bldgeway (Man, 
vl. [1906] 14.'i), one has the mot^ of a woman clasping a trog or 
a toad to her, breast and kissing it; another a woman and a 
bear ; a Uiird a woman and a butterfly clasping each other. A 
fine old pipe has a woman and a raven in suoh a union. 

The Haida were also skilful in metal work: 
copper was used for oniaments and utensils (knives, 
rattles, daggers, the ‘coppers’ used as symbols of 
wealth) ; of silver (introduced by the Whites) they 
made bracelets, etc., with symbolical figures en- 
graved ufMin them. Other rather artistic develop- 
ments appear in the chiefs* ' robes ’ of frayed bark, 
and In the ceremonial head-dresses. Noteworthy 
also is the Haida basketry hat. Rock-painting 
does not occur in the Haida country ; according to 


Ncwcomlie, of two rook-carvings noted one is prob- 
ably Tlingit. 

15. Painting and tatuing.— Besides the nse made 
of painting on masks, totem-poles, and other wooden 
objects and ornaments, house-fronts, canoes, etc., 
the Haida practised painting and tatuiug of face 
and lx>dy. A. C. Fletcher says : 

* Along bhe Poclflc ooaat both men and women were tattooed 
on the face and body, a cuetom that recently reached Its moet 
ornate development among the Haida of Oueen Charlotte 
lelaiidH. The deeigne were of conventionalised ‘'totemio** 
figures, and seem to have indicated personal or tribal distinc- 
tion rather than any religious cult* (ilAl it 700). Bed and 
blue colcun were employed. 

16. Life and soul lore.—The souls of animals, 
according to the Haida, * have the human form, and 
act very much as men do on earth.’ According to 
S wanton {UulL ISO BE, p. 189), ‘every animal and 
every human being is supposed to be provided wi^ 
a “ tlireail of life ’ — an idea not found elsewhere in 
America, so far as 1 am aware.’ The word applied 
to this * threail of life ’ is fls— the term used also 
for thread made of mountain-sheep wool. 

In one of thu tales a womau lets out the * thread of life* of 
her husliand, who goes hunting, knowing by its action whon he 
is coming back ; in anotiter talo a man Is told to wear a now 
hat, when he leaves on a fishing expedition, and, when a storm 
occurs, *8he stretched her arm to the thread of life of him only 
who wore tlie new bat, and she saved him, iMscause his wife left 
something for her.' 

Kostoration to life is a common thing in Haida 
tales, but Swanton {Bull. £9 BE, p. 349) mot with 
but a single instance of restoration to youth, i.e. 
where Slaughter-lover 'spit medicine upon the 
old people tlicy had killeu, and they also became 
young.’ Fire was the means of communication 
between this world and the world of spirits, 
the messenger bein^ *01d-woman-undor-tlie-flre.’ 
Water is also occasionally mentioned as serving 
for such purposes {ib. p. 14). Food for the slain in 
the land of souls was transmitted through lire. 
Concerning ‘ Womon-under-the-lirc,’ Swanton re- 
marks {ib. p. 209) : 

* Woman-uiider-the-flro repeated to the supernatural beings 
everything that was said near it. But, if o.han:f>al were instantly 
nibbed upon the lips of a person who had said anything they 
did not want the niipernatiiral bolngx to hear, Womaii-iinder- 
the-flre knew that it was not intended.' 

The souls of those dying in liattlc or by violence 
went to TAxi^t’s house in the sky. (yoncerning the 
souls of gamblers, we read in the tale of Sounding- 
gatnbling-sticks (i6. p. 57) : 

*IIn was also said to live in a place within sight of the Ijsnd 
of Souls, and, when a gambler died, he came over to gamble 
with him, staking dog salmon against souls. If he were suc- 
cessful, there would be many deatlis ; It the gambler won, there 
would lie a great run of dog salmon.* 

The re-incamation of salmon in human beings 
(particularly twins) is a common Indicf among 
several peoples of the North Paciiic coast, with 
whom the Salmon Festivals are of special sig- 
niflconce. 

17. Re-incarnation.— The belief in re-incamation 
of the dead filled a very important rOle among the 
Haida, with whom the child was thought to bo the 
returning father, mother, or other dead relative. 
The myths, legends, and aongs treat often of this 
topic. In the cradle-songs the babies are reminded 
of what they used to do when formorly't>n earth ; 
old tatu-marks and other evidences of their identity 
with those passed away are pointed out; their 
childish actions are rebuked as being unbecoming, 
since, e.g., they are re-bom chiefs, and 'too great 
to cry,’ etc. In a cradle-song given by Swanton 
(‘ Haida Songs,* p. 5) a child is snug to os follows : 

* You need not think that the smoke of your house in 
the middle of Skedaris will te as great as when you were e 
women [in vour previous life upon earth]. 

You need not think that they will make such a oou- 
tinnal noise of singing In Bkedans Greek as they used to 
when vou were a woman [in your previous exlstenoe].' 

In another cradle-song we read (p. 38) : 

* Why does he cry as a noble orles [4.s. softly]? 

Why does he move around as he sits? 

He moves around and cries for grondfaUiei's houss-* 
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Many of the favourite stories of the Haida tell 
of the re-incamation of the Raven or Shining- 
Heavens, their highest deity— particnlarly the 
myth *How Shining-Heavens caused himself to 
he bom.* 

18. Influence of aea^vironment on mythology 
and religion. — ^The influence of their island home 
and its sea-environment upon the mythological and 
religious ideas of the Haida has been very great, 
although not a few of the mythical figures, motifs^ | 
and incidents may have been borrowed rather i 
recently from the Tsimshian, the Tlingit, and ’ 
others. Water-monsters and supematuriS beings | 
of the sea of various sorts figure largely in folk- | 
thought, myth, and legend. The most prominent i 
group of those supernatural beings are the Killer- j 
whal^. The kiUcr- whale {Orca ^.) appears in < 
many stories of the type of ' The Man who married ! 
a Killer- whale Woman,' cited by SwantonfHuf/. | 
BE, p. 286 f.). The killer>whale is prominent in | 
Haida art, Iwing often represented conventionally I 
by his fin iiisbeod of by his whole body. Tn tales : 
borrowed from Tsimshian and elsewhere, the 
r61e of the killer-whale Is disproiKtriionately 
emphasized, as, e.y., in the story ot Gunano&tmglt 
(»6. 336-340). 

19. Supernatural beings. — The Haida world 
teems wiui supernatural beings of land and sea, 
mountain and forest, river and lake, cliff and 
cave, air and sky. Communication between tliem 
and human beings is generally by way of fire, 
IM^rsonifiod as * Old- woman- under -the -lire* (see 
above), the messenger of the suitcmaiurals. These 
supernatural beings * are unable to bear the odour 
of urine, U10 blood of a menstruating woman, or 
anything associaterl with these ' (i6. 148). They are 
believed to land their canoes bow first, and U» do 
the opposite of the human in various other things. 
Supeniatural beings * hunt during the night, and 
got home In^fore ravens begin calling ; if they 
are detained in any way so that they hear the 
raven, they at once'fall dead ’ {Ut, 188). W'hen a 
supernatural being was born, he ctcw up quickly, 
and soon crietl for a bow, but would only be satis- 
fied with one of copner. Supematnral beings made 
fire hy rubbing hard white stones together. Those 
who have liccome animals can be recognized, when 
being skinned and cut open, by the ring of cop}>cT 
aliout their necks. Simply looking at them is 
said to be eiiougli often to make supernatural 
beings laugh (id. 26S). Supernatural fwings Mo 
not want anything dirty, like human beings, upon 
them.' Thus, a man often feels a reef shake 
under him for this cause (id. 287). 

Amone the innitt noted supernatural beings, or flinuvs with 
names or such, am the following : Killer-whale, Supematural- 
woman-ln-whom-is-thunder, the Wisgo, Uavc-supematural- 
beingi Su]K)matura1-fl8herman<god of Ashing), Master-Carpenter 
or Ma^r-canoe-builfler (a favourite deity of the canoe ’building 
Halda),Monse-urotnan, Supernatural-sparrow, Dagu-sganaOieing 
who tries the strengUi of heroes), Saored-one-standiug-ana- 
moving, Snpernatural-being-who-went-naked, The-one-ln-the- 
aea (the greatest supernatural being in the ocean). Master, 
hopper fa one-legged supernatural being, or a being with one 
leg shorter than the otiher}^ Supernatural-bolng-at-whose- 
voioe-Uie-ravens-slt-on-the-sea, Raven, DJUAqons, and Shining- 
Heavens. 

The terms * Master,* * Greatest of,’ * Mother of,’ 
'Owner of are often applied to supernatural or 
semi - supernatural creatures: e.f^, ' Mother -of- 
halibut,^ ‘ Groatest - of - gulls,’ ' Owner - of - dog- 
salmon.’ Those supematural beings seem often 
to have the power of assuming the form of a thing 
and yet to be distinct from it. Thus, e.^., ' Clin- 
woman,' or * Reef-woman,’ may bo a cliff or a reef, 
and also live under it. 

ao. Deities, demi-gods, and heroes.— From the 
mass of characters in Haida mythology and folk- 
lore the following may be singled out as especially 
noteworthy : Shining-Heavens, Raven, LagM, 
Djildqons. Of these Lagua is a Tlin^t spirit; 


Duldqons is the ancestress of the Eagle clan ; the 
otiicr two are the chief deities, or demi-gods, of the 
Ualda. Stu, or ‘ Shining-Heavens,’ is * the highest 
deity anciently recognized by them.’ Themytliof his 
incarnation, 'How Shining-Heavens caused himself 
iAi be born,’ is one of tho greatest of stories told by 
the Haida (Swanton, Bull, S9 BE, pp. 26-31 )* 

One of the Arst incidents In this tale might be compared with 
the flnding of Mcmes by the Egyptian iirinceas : a Haida woman, 
digging on the boach, uncovers a oockte-shell, from which cornea 
the ory of a baby. She looks into it and discovers a little child, 
which she takes home. The wonder-child soon grows up ; it is 
Rhining.Tleaveiis, who shows his supernatural oliaracter in the 
approved way. In one myth the Itaven Ands a cockle-shell full 
of children thrown about by the waves. By some this birth in 
a ooekle-eholl is interpreted to moan birth from a Of>ckl«. The 
birth of tho wondor-ebild, tlie ro-incarnallon of some famous 
personage, or the ini:arnati<>n of some BU|iematural being, is 
the typical hero-story of tho Haida. 

Besides the tale of Shining-Heavens, we have 
the story of * He-who-got-Mupomatural-poweT-from- 
his-little - linger,’ ‘ lie - who - was - Imrn - from - his- 
inotber's - side,’ and otliers. Abandoned or put- 
away children often figure in hero- tale, such, d.p., 
as * The-one-abandoned-for-eating-the-llipper-of-a- 
hair-seal.’ That the existence of a Raven clan 
among the Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian has had 
something to do with the importance of Raven 
SI ories in their mythology is pointed out by Swanton 
(BM. t9 BE, p. 146, and ‘Ethnol. of Haida,* p. 
104), who gives (Bull. S9 BE, pp. 110-149) the tale 
of ' Itaven Traveling,* which is sometimes Biioken 
f as the 'creation legend of the Haida’ ; but, as 
Swanton remarks, it rather ' explains how things 
wore altiored from one state or condition into that 
in which we now find them’ (p. 146). Raven, 
indeeil, is transformer rather than creator, although 
he is represented as having originaticd not a few 
things, and is the principal ngurc at the ' creation,* 
for ' topographic features, natural phenomena, the 
tastes, passions, habits, and customs of animals 
and human lieinro are mainly explained by referring 
to something that Raven did in ancient times? 
His story -name is Nafiktlslos, or * He-wbose-voice- 
is-obeyed.* He has a bulloon-side, like surne otlier 
American Indian gods and demi-gods, but some 
Haida also express the opinion that * Nafikllslas 
was a great chief who put on the skin of a raven 
[the usual magic device) only when he wan tod to 
act like a buftbon.’ The travelling companion of 
Raven is Eagle or (among the JVlasset Haida) 
Butterfly. Other interesting deities are T&xCt 
(whose name is confused with that of a small bluish 
salmon), to whose house in the sky go all murdered 
or killed in battle ; and Tia, tho Killer, ' the deity 
who prarides over death by violence.’ Tia, who 
is hecmless wdtb blood streaming from his neek, is 
seen oris heard hy those about to l>e killed (id, 172). 
A curious feature of Haida mythology, as Swanton 
notes, is the fact that all the ' river-spirits ’ seem to 
be women, only a single instance to the contrary hav- 
ing been met with. Among these water-creatures, 
who api»ear frequently in the tales and legends, are 
the following : Creek-woman (in various localities) ; 
Supernatural-woman-who-plays-up-and-down-with- 
her-own- property (t.e. witii the fish) ; Flood-tide- 
woman; ana the Tidal- woman. One of the winds, 
North-east, was named after Fair-weather-woman, 
who figures in several stories. Other female 
charaeders in Haida mythology and folk-lore are : 
the Half -rock (stone from hips down) -woman, or 
Woman-rooted-to-the-ground ; Old-wonian-under- 
the-fire (messenj^er from men to the supernatural 
beings); Porpoise-woman; Ice-woman; Property- 
woman; Mouse -woman; Panther - woman (tins 
cliaracter has a Tsimsliion name) ; Woman-sitting- 
and-smelling. But the most famous female figure 
in Haida lore is DjiUqons. Djildqons is the 
ancestress, or at least the special patroness, of all 
those of tlie Eagle clan; and uie figures in a 
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■njyniiiil with Swimniiii^ -ruHsct' backed • thrusii, 
unother Bnpornaturai being. 

2X. Animals in legends. — In the legends of the 
Haida a largo proportion of tlie birds, beasts, aiwl 
iishes of their environment ligure more or less 
prominently : whale, por|K>iHe, seal, seadion, salmon, 
cod, halibat, devildish, euluchon, sculpin, lierriug ; 
gull, duck, water- fowl (scoter, grebe, etc.), eagle, 
raven, crow, (jormoraiit, wood -pecker, owl, wren, 
hawk, puffin, loon, dipper (watKir-ousel), goose, 
lobin, thrush, blue hawk, blue jay, snow'bird, 
creeper, tanagt^r, grouse, black- binl, sparrow ; 
lieaver, porcupine, marten (older brother of black 
bear), land-otter, dog, black liuar, grizzly Ijoar (a 
bugaboo for children), mouse, mink, heron, gronnd- 
liog, wea.sel, frog, etc. Home of tlie mainland 
animals, such as the wolf, also appear. The 
animals in the story have names ditlereut from their 
ciuiimon everyday ones. Thus marten is (unumonly 
Kax,u, ; but in stories he is called Knx.uffindtfi/x, 
The Thunder-bird and the Sleep- bird are peculiar 
characters. Of the land-animals the land-oHer 
has a r61e sui ffmxris. According to Swan ton 
(*£thnol. of Uaida,* p. 26 f., JUUL S9 BK^ p. 
225), 

* A man who just saved himself from drowning was supposed 
to be deprived of his senses by laiid-otiers and l>e(‘.onie traiiM- 
formed Into a creaturv called gufiixAt. This living liad laud- 
otter fur all over its body, and upturned nose, and a face covered 
with fish spines. It travelled all over the llaUla country with 
the utmost ease.' 

If a land-otter looked at anv one while drinking 
w'ater, that person ‘was seizeu wdth fits, soon died, 
and went to live among the Land -otter people* 
{Bull. S9 BE^ p. 270). The idea that loss of the 
senses or craziness is causecl by the land-otter is 
common to several of tlie Indian peoples of the 
North racilic Coast. Concerning the laud-otter 
we learn also {ih. ) that ‘ if a land-otter forgot to 
take along the mat used to cover the knees of a 
canoe- man while [loddling, he was sure to be killed 
by human beings.’ 

LirnaATUM.—The most autborltaiivs recent literature con- 
coniijifc the llaida consists of the various iiiniiograpbs of 
Swanton, the earlier B^iorts of Boas, etc. Tliu following may 
be cited here : Frans Boas, * Hecorative Art of the Iiidians of 
the Borth Pacidc Coast’ {Bull, Amer, Utu. Jfai. N.Y., 

vol. lx. DO. ICl [1897]), ’Facial Paintings of the Indians of 
Northern British Columbia* (3fem. Awsr. Miu. Nat. I/iat,, i. 
[189HJ 1-24), * Reports on N.W. Tribes of Canada* {JHep. Brit. 
Ataoe. Adv. Net., 1689-1898), Indian. Sagen van drr nttni- 
paeiHschen KtUtu Amerikas, Berlin, 189b; Stewart CiiHii, 
’Qaniea of tli;. North American Indians,’ in 24 RBEW, 1907; 
C. M. Dawson, ’Report on the ij>ueen Charlotte Mands* 
{Rep. Qeol. Survey of Ganada for 187ii^i879\ Montreal, 1880 ; 
James Deans, ’Tales from the Totems of the llidery’ (Arch, 
intern. Fnlk^LoreAeeoe., il.X Ohicaffo, 1880 ; C. F. Newcombe, 
’The Haida Indians* (Confer. Intern, dee Amir., xvtiime 
Quebsc, 1006 (19071 i. lSr)-J40); J. G. Swan. ‘The Hahiah 
Indians of Queen Charlotte’s Islands, British Colunibia*(N»»if/i- 
sontan Contrib. to Knmvl., vol. xxi., Washiji|rton, 1874) ; John R. 
Swanton, ‘Contributions to the Uthnolofry of tlie llaida* 
(Mem. Amer. Mut, Nat. Hiel.f N.Y., Anihrop. v, [lOObj l-HOO), 
‘Haida Texts (Musset Dialect)’ (ib. x. (iOOSJ *271-812), ‘Haida 
Texts and Mytlis (Nkidt^ate Dialect)* (BuU. 2U BE (lOOfil), 
‘Haida Songs* {Publ. Amer. Mhnm, Soe. ili. [1012] 1-03), 
‘Hsada* (/IA; 1. 119071 520-023); on the language, sue John R. 
Swanton, ‘Hulda* (Hantlb. qf Amer. Ind. Lang. {BvU. 
ho BB\. i. (1911] 205-282), C. Harrison, Uaida Grammar^ cd. 
A. F. Chamlieriniti, Ottawa, 1805. Mention may also In* made 
of OT Storiex in the Haitla Lang., London, 1803, and of the 
partial tr. of the Pr. Hk. by j. H. Keen, do. 1809, and of the 
IT. of three QiUfpele and of AefM, by C. Harrison and J. H. Keen, 

1891-97. Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

HAIL. — See Prodkhes and Portents. 

HAIR AND NAILS. — In custom, ritual, and 
superstition, the same ideas underlie the majority 
of beliefs and ceremonies relating to human hair 
and nails ; and the whole class of observances may 
be conveniently treated in a single article. Some- 
times, indeed, customs may be due to the close 
connexion of the hair with the head ; and analo- 
gies in the case of the nails will naturally he want- 
ing. For example, certain practices relating to the 


hair of the head appear to have originated from 
the wide-spread belief that the head {q.v,) itself is 
particularly sacred (see Frazer, GB*t pt. ii. * Taboo,* 
p. 252 f.). Some races think that a spirit lives in 
the head, and it is imjiortant not to disturb this 
spirit mure than is necessary, or, as among the 
Greeks, the hair is itself regarded as tlio seat of 
life (Grup[H 5 , Gr. Myth, und Jtdigionsgesnh., 
Munich, 1906, pp. 187 , 728) — a belief which is 
also found, in a modified form, among the 
Omalia (Fletcher and La Fleschc, tB7 21BEW 
[1011], p. 124). Hence the Burmese shrink from 
frequent wasliing of the head ; and, when the 
hair of their kings was cut, the operation was at- 
tended with much solemnity. Possibly, therefore, 
some superstitions concerning liair-washin)' or 
hair-cutting arise from a Mieeial fear of otlend- 
ing or injuring the spirit ol the head. Samson’s 
strength was lost us soon as the hair of his head 
was cut off (Jg 16”*^*)- But, in the main, these 
superstitions are the outcome of a primitive 
lielief whicli affects the nails as much as the hair. 
The siivage thinks thut any {Mirtion of his body, 
though severed, still retains some sort of c4>iincxion 
with himself. Tims, injury to the hair or nails is 
liable to cause danger to the person to whom the 
clippings belonged. The priucijde of * sympathetic 
magic’ is well-known in folklore; and, it a man 
can work magic on an enemy by obtaining a 
portion of bis nothing, it is even more rciulily com- 
lirehensible that he can do mischief W means of a 
part of his eueriiy’s actual body. The simplest 
precaution against this danger is obviously to 
avoid hair-cutting altogether. This course is soriie- 
times taken to protect those whose lives are sj»eei- 
ailyvaluablc, as in the case of the Frankish kings 
((?/?*, pt. ii. p. 258), but more often the cutting 
of hair or nails is avoided only on certain occasions 
or at certain periods, wdien it would be more danger- 
ous than usual. Young children are frequently 
thought to be peculiarly exposed to magic ; hence 
we often find that neither nails nor hair may lie 
cut in infancy or during the early years of child- 
hood. This superstition is (or w'os till ree.ently) 
common in England ; c.ff., a baby’s nails must not 
be cut until it is a year old, otherwise it will bo 
* lighi-fiugered,’ or ill-luck will result (see County 
FoUaoreJ. [1892] 12 [Suffolk], v. [1908] 230 [Lin- 
colnshire], etc.). Usiuilly the danger is avoided 
by biting the nails (one of the superstitions whie.h 
indicate a fear of iron). This practice is wide- 
srireod in Europe (see Denham Tracts, ii. [1895] 24 ; 
County Folklore, iv. [1904] 58 ; Mtlusine, ii. 486, 
for examples from various parts). So, among the 
negroes of Jamaica, to cut tlie nails of infants 
with scissors will make them thieves (FL xvi. 
[1905] 68). 

In tlie case of adults, the hair (or sometimes the 
nails) must not be cut during times of special 
danger. According to Diodorus (i. 18). Egyptian 
travellers did not cut their hair until the end of 
their journey. The inhabitants of Tai'f in Arabia 
shaved their heads at the sanctuary of their town, 
on returning home. Kobertson Smith,^ho quotes 
this example {llel. Sem^ 331), suggests that the 
bond between the worshipper and his god has been 
loosened by aliscnce dunng the journey, and the 
offering of hair has the effect of binding it again. 
This explanation is very possible in certain cases ; 
Imt more probably the custom of leaving the hair 
uncut during a journey arises from the fear that a 
stranger may work magic by means of the locks. 
It is also possible that the idea of purilication may 
underlie the practice : a traveller has lieen expose 
to delilemont or infection among strangers, and lie 
removes the uiicleanness by cutting his hair on 
returning home. Van Gennep {Rites dt passagt, 
p. 263) lays stress on the pilgrimage or journey as 
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intermediate between two stages {sijMiratitm et 
€tfrigati(m), each of which has its appropriate 
ntual. 

In Greek myth, Achilles kept his hair uncut 
because his father Peleus had vowed it to the river 
Spercheius, if his son should come home from >var 
in a foreign land (//. xxiii. 14411''.). This, however, 
does not prove that the early Greeks were among 
those who abstained from hair-cutting when on a 
dangerous expedition ; Achilles had left home as a 
boy, and (as will bo seen below) it was a practice 
for Greek youths to oflbr their hair to the local 
river on reaching manhood. But the passage is a 
good example of the common custom whereby the 
hair is left uncut during the period of a vow. A 
Nazirito was commanded to let his hair now while 
under a vow ; afterwards he shaved * the head of 
his separation ’ at the door of tlie tabernacle, and 
burned the hair in the sacrificial fire (Nu 6"* ; see 
also Ac 18^* 21^'*)* Here, and in many other cases, 
the hair-cutting seems to be a means of purifica- 
tion for the person who, during the continuance of 
the vow, has l)cen unclean. 

Besides the period of a vow, there are other 
occasions on which the cutting of hair is avoided. 
According to a common English superstition, 

* Iti wu better you were never liorn 
Than on the ^bbath pare hair or horn.* 

(For Knropean parallels, see ii. 487 f.) 

Here Christianity has no doubt adopted a na^n 
superstition, which is mentioned as early as Hesiod 
( Wiyrks and DaySt 742 f . ; firib* drb Ttrrb^oio Btwv i¥ 
dturi BdXtly | ai/ou dird xXoipoC rd/iveiv atOupi aiSi/iptp, i.e. 
nails must not be cut at a religious festival). The 
same warning is given in the ^^yfnbois of Pytha- 
goras, where the prohibition extends to the hair 
also (Iambi. Fit, Pyth, 25, Prutrupt, 364). Plutarch 
[de Is, et Osir. 4) oilers the explanation that nails 
are secretions (9rep(rrc6/uara), and therefore impure. 
The remark is sensible enough ; but we may per- 
haps look a little deefier for the origin of the tabu. 
We have seen reason to suppose that hair-cutting 
often marks the end of an unclean state, by carry- 
ing oft* the infection. But, within the range of 
savage thought, the same cause may produce 
resuUs diametrically opposite ; and, amongst some 
races, the danger of hair-cutting must be counter- 
acted by various observances. The Maoris, in 
particular, were placed under many restrictions, and 
were debarred from all social intercourse for some 
days after the operation (GIP, nt. ii. p. 264). The 
ancestors of the Greeks and other Europeans may 
well have sufiered similar restrictions ; and the 
idea that the cutting of hair or nails prevented 
access to a festival would naturally pass into a 
belief that the festival would be deiimd by such an 
act. Besides Sunday, Friday is commonly con- 
sidered an nnlncky oay for hair or nails — e,ff, in 
Somerset {FL v. [1894] 338), in the Hebrides (ib, z. 
[1899] 268), and elsewhere. Sometimes a distinc- 
tion is inade, as in Horthumberland, where it is 
unlucky to cut hair on a Friday or pare nails on a 
Sunday {Denham Tracts^ ii. 343). The prohibition, 
as far as regards Friday, seems to be influenced by 
Christianity ; at least among the later Komans, 
Friday was luo^ for the hair, as appears from 
a verse found in Ausonius {Eclog, 1 : * ungnes 
Mercurio, barbam love, Cypride crines,’ i.e. the 
nails should be out on W^nesday, the heard on 
Thursday, the hair on Friday). Among the 
modem Jews in Jerusalem it is thought that nails 
should be cut early in the week, that they may 
not start growing on the Sabbath {FL zv. [1964] 
187). 

When it is neoessa^ to cut hair or nails, there 
is a farther difficulty in disposing of the clippings. 
For, as has been mentionea above, they may fall 
into tlM hands of an enemy who con work magic 


upon them. In Europe this idea survives in the 
belief that a person will sufier from headache, if 
any of his hair is carried ofiT by birds to build their 
lests. To avoid risk, the clippings are often burnt 
jr buried. At Rome, the flamen IHodiSt who was 
subject to many kinds of tabu, W'as obliged to 
bury the cuttings of his hair or nails under a fruit- 
tree (Aul. Gcll. X. 15). A large number of parallel 
instances are collectc'd in MHtisine, ii. 360 f. ; 

•t. ii. p. 274; llartland, LPW, 132 fi'. Harm may 
•e done innocently as well as hy malice ; hence the 
warning, in a ‘symbol’ <i{ rythagoras, not to 
defile or stand upon the cuttings {dTosvxiefuuri xal 
KOvpaU ivovp^tp firf&i iipUrruffOat [Diog. Laort. 
viu., Fit, Pyth. § 17]). In another Pythagorean 
‘syiiibol* there is an injunction to spit on the 
cuttings (laYnbl. Protrept. 21), obviously as a pro- 
phylactic (for this virtue of saliva, see Sittl, Die 
Geodrden d, Griech. u, Edm,, Leipzig, 1800, p. 
117 i,, and Hartland, ii. 258 f.). Brand {Pop, Ant\ 
1870, ill. 263) mentions a superstition that one 
should spit three times on hair which Ims been 
combed out, before throwing it away. In many 
cases, when the hair or nails are not burned or 
buried, they are carefully preserved. Often the 
motive is a fear of magic; but occasionaliy the 
practice is due to a difi’erent cause. Those who 
ijclievo in a resurrection of the body have a natural 
anxiety that no part of their person may be missing 
on the day of resurrection. In Leitrim, wliile some 
pe^nts burn their hair and nails for fear of the 
fairies, others keep their hair-cuttings, which may 
l>e required on the Day of Judgment to turn the 
scale against the weight of sins {FL vii. [1896] 
182 f.). This explanation has probably superseded 
an ori^al fear lest the bcnly snould be incomplete. 
Indeed, in Cavan this reason is avowed ; it is un- 
lucky to burn hair, which will be reqnir^ on the 
Last Bay in order that tlie body may appear as 
God created it {FL xix. [1908] 319). Such an idea 
is not confined to Christian races ; Frazer pt. 
ii. p. 279) quotes similar beliefs from the Incas of 
Peru, the Turks, and others. 

In leech-craft, the use of hair and nails is wide- 
spread ; only a few typical examples can liere bo 
given. Pliny {UN xxviii. 23) mentions, as a 
remedy for fever, that the Magi placed the parings 
from a patient’s fingers and toes at the door of 
another man, before sunrise. Some of the Magi, 
more innocently (os lUiny adds), order the parings 
to be thrown on an ants’ nest ; the first insect that 
carries off the nails is to be caught and worn as 
an amulet. These prescriptions are generally ex- 
plained, with Pliny himself, as cases of the ‘ trans- 
ference of evil ’ to another person, animal, or place ; 
and many cases of folk-medicine seem to be based 
on this principle. In the Hebrides, epilepsy is 
cured by burying a black cock with clippings of 
hair ana nails from the patient. In Meat a child 
may be cured of tlie same nialndy by burning some 
of his clothing with a lock of his hair. As the 
linen moulders, the child recovers {FL xix. 816). 
Here, and often, the object is to be rid of the 
disease by mere transplantation. But, as Hart- 
land notes (ii. 144 f.), many of the cases generally 
explained by transference are different. In a 
common type of leech-craft, the hair or nails of 
a sick person are stuffed into the hole of a tree, or 
hung up in its branches. Here the object may 
often be to secure a healing union with a healthy 
tree ; for in a similar rite, in which a sick child is 
passed through a tree, the good health or preserva- 
tion of the tree is an important feature. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that the idea of a healing union 
IS the motive of some other practices in which the 
parings are transferred to an animal or man ; and 
llartland thinks that tlie notion of mere transfer- 
ence has often obscured or supplanted an older 
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belief in the virtue of union with a healthy object, 
whether human l»ein|;, animal, or plant. 

Apart from c»i»seK of sickiiestB, the hair is very 
commonly found aH n. medium of connexion or 
union. I'his iilea i» proljably at the root of the 
woil'knowu ciistoin of dedicating a lock of hair to 
a god. Ala later Btage of thought, the hair in no 
doubt coti»idered as a mere nymbol ; but in earlier 
bimeH tJie \voj‘.shinpcr, by offering a part of himself, 
is put ill actual com in union with his god. In 
(Greece, as we have already seen in the case of 
Achilles, youths and maidens offered their hair 
to deities on reachin|* maturity. Frequently the 
deity was the life>uiviug river of the country; 
Orostos presents a lock ‘for nurture’ (Botirrijpioif) 
to the InacdiuB (vEsch. C/ioeph. 6). (For other 
examples, see Paiisauias, i. 37. 8, viii. 20. 3, and 
41. 3, with Frazer’s note, giving parallels from 
other nations.) Both in Arabia and in Syria it 
seems to have been customary to sacrifice iiair as 
an initiation into the state of adolescence {Jid. 

327 f. ; cf. Lucian, tie Dea Syr, 55). The 
custom was regular at Home, the hair being dedi- 
cated to some patron deity ; e.g., Nero dedicated 
his first beard to Jupiter (see references in Mayor 
on Juvenal, iii. 186). Offerings of liair were also 
made on other occasions in (1 recce — as by girls 
before marriage (Uenid. iv. 34 ; Pans. i. 43. 4). 
ill these cases', the offering may have been ‘pro- 
pitiatory,’ us it w*as made to virgin-deities, and 
scorns (fesigned to avert their wrath at the mar- 
ria;m of their worshippers But the general idea 
is tlic same : the worshipper is put in communion 
with the deity. Pansanias (ii. 11. 6) mentions a 
statue of Hygieia, the goddess of health, which 
was almost hiildcn by women’s hair and garments, 
no doubt dedicated before or after childbirth. 
Similarly, the cutting of hair is the means where- 
by the living are put in direct communion with 
the dead. Often the mourner’s hair is placed on 
the tomb, or in the grave, or on the cor^e itself. 
Here the desire to maintain connexion with the 
dead is, no doubt, the original motive, though fre- 
tmontly forgotten. The custom is classical : in 
.Escii. \Choeph, 6), Orestes offers hair at the tomb 
of Ills father, as well os a lock to the river-god 
(sec also Soph. EL 62, 449, Aj. 1174 ; £ur. Tro, 480 ; 
Lysias, EpU, 60 ; Bioii, i. 81 ; for parallels from 
other peoples, see Hartland, LP ii. 220 if.). In 
many instances the hair is not brought into close 
contact with the <lead, and appears tohe cut simply 
as a token of iiionming (as in Homer, Od. iv. 198 ; 
Eur. Ale. 101, Or. 458 ; and often in other races). 
But here it is probable that the original purpose 
has licen forgotten, and the cutting of hair has 
degenerated into a mere expression of grief. Hence 
tiie Persians cut not only their own hair, but also 
that of their horses, after the death of a famous 
general (Herod, ix. 24). By a natural extension, 
Jleath himself was said to cut off a lock from the 
head of a doomed ]iersoii (Eur. Ale. 74 f. ; Verg. 
ASn. iv. 698 f. ). In many of these cases it has been 
thought t.hat the offering of hair is a substitution 
for the whole i>erMt>n, who is thus spared the neces- 
sity of being actually sacriheed to the dead (see 
Tylor, PC\ 1891, ii. 401). Accoi'ding to a slightly 
different view, the hair is a pledge of the ultimate 
union of the mourner with tne dead in the nether 
world. Both those explanations may hold in cer- 
tain instances; but the general idea (as stated 
above) seems to be rather a wish to preserve con- 
nexion between the living and the dead (see LP ii. 
325 f.). 

The broad idea tliat union can be effected by 
means of the hair or nails may be illustrateil by 
other practices. As is well known, savages lay 
great stress on the influence of diet, believing that 
to consume part of a man or animal will transmit 


their distinctive qualities. Thus, in Japan, the 
character of onotiier person was acquired by boil- 
ing his nails in water and drinking the decoction {FL 
xii. [1901] 71). In Jerusalem a Jewess will some- 
times serve her hair or nail-parings in a pudding 
to her liosbajid, in order that his love may be in- 
creased (i6. XV. 187). Instances might easily be 
multiplied. An equally primitive conception — 
that the processes of Nature can be controlled or 
influenced by human magic--can also be traced in 
various superstitions connected with the hair and 
nails. The Maoris believed that liair-cutting might 
cause a thunderstorm ((?if ^ pt. ii. p. 271) ; and, as 
Frazer adds, the same idea is probably the base of 
a Koman superstition that on shipboard the hair 
or nails should be cut only in a storm (Petron. 104). 
Fetronius’ own explanation is that the omen would 
be bad, as the sailors’ most desperate vow was to 
ofl’er their hair to the sea-god. Such vows, it is 
true, were common in classical times (see references 
in Mayor’s note on Juv. xii. 82) ; but the origin of 
the maxim is, no doubt, tlie belief that, wiiou the 
storm had arisen, the harm was already done. The 
use of iiair as a rain-charm is clear from the ex- 
amples collected in pt. i. ‘ Magic Art,’ vol. i. 
p. ‘251 f. 

Litsraturr.— F or European and other folk-lore in this oori- 
ncxioti. see Mvlusine, Ii. rFariH, 1H84-86] 300. 481 f. (Gaidos and 
liollaiid). Hi. I18S6-8SJ riXl. The irenerol wuliject is irealed by 
J. G. Fraser, pt. ii. 'TSl>oo.' Loudon, 11111, p. ‘.2oKf., and 
by E. S. Hartland, Legend of Permit do. 1806, ii. 04 f., L32 f. 
See also W. Robertson Smith. Hel. qf Edinh. 1894, 

pp. 326 f.. 481 f. ; G. A. Wtlken. * Ubor das Uaaropfer und 
ciniiie andere Tmuerirehrauidio bei den VPIkern Itidonesions,* 
in Itewui coioniaU viitemat. ill. (1880J 226 ff.. iv. flKK?] 846 ff. ; 
F. B. Jevona, Introd. to Zftst. of iteliffian, London, 1890. 
p. 103 f. ; A. van Genaep. Xrss PiUg de poMOffe, Paris, 1009, 
p. 238 f. ; J. Kirste, * Indomrni. Ocbr.au(;he beiin Ilaar- 
fK'Jineiclen,* Analrcfn Grtweienmu^ Oraz, 189.H, pp. .63-69; W. 
Crooke, PH ii. ddf., 27 7 f.; 1. Beoainger, i. Broydd. and 
J. Jacobs. *llair,’ in JH vi. (1994] 167-160; M. Seligsohn, 
*Nuil,* ih. ix, (1996] 149 f. ; 1. Benaiiiger, Mloar,* In PHJs!^ vli. 
ri8SH)] 2701. (cl. R. Zehnpfund, ib. xx. (1IN18) 84, 88); A. C. 
Wetcher, ‘Hair Oressine:,* in 71 A! [Bvll, SO AKI, i. (1907) 
624 -.620 : O. Schrader, art. * Haartratiht,* in lieallfx. dor 
indot/enn. AlteHwtufktmdt, Btrussburg, 1001, pp. 315-819. 

K. E. SlKKS. 

[The cutting or tearing of the hair in mourning 
for the dead has been incDtioiied in EEE iv. 439 f. 
[primitive], 484^ [non- Aryan Indian], and abundant 
Hebrew and Jowisli material is collected in PEE^ 
XX. [1908] 84, 88, and JE ix. [1005] 101 f. The 
same custom is also found on the American con- 
tinent, as among the Shastan, Dakota, Crow 
(Yarrow, Tntrod. to the Study of Mortuary Cus- 
toms amonq tfie N. Amer. Ind., Washington, 1880, 
pp. 61, 71^., 91), Iroquois, Virginians, Brazilians, 
Caribs (Laiita.u, Mosurtt ties sauvages aindr., Paris, 
1724, iv. 151 f.), Tlingit (Swanton, S6 if/?.EIF[1908], 
429), and Pima (llnssoll, ib. 105). Among the 
Balish, according to Hill-Tout (cited by A. C. 
Fletcher, IIAI i. 952), the conventioniil sign of 
mourning 

* is tho HeverinfT of the hair of the tnniviniK relatives, who dis- 
pose of it in various ways acconlinc to the mbe— by bumiiiv it 
to prevent its (allliiz into the hands of a sorcerer ; by burying 
it where veipctaiion is dense, thus Insuring long life and 
strength ; by putting it away for final burial at their own 
death ; by costing it into running water, and by-fastening it to 
the branebes on the eastern side of a red-fir tree.* 

Occasionally hair is taken from the oorp^ in- 
stead of being cut off in its honour by the survivors. 
Thus, among the Iroquois a lock of hair from the 
corpse was given to the nearest relative of the 
deceased (Lafltau, iv. 122 f.). Among the Zufii, 
locks are cut from the corpse and placed in a niche 
in the wall, the belief being 

* that, if a person takes a bit of hair of a deceased friend, bums 
It, and Inhales the smoke, ho will have good health and not die, 
but go to sleep and thus pass on to Ko'thluwala'wa [the plaoe 
of the dead)* (M. O. Stevenson, 88 HHSW (1904], SOO). 

Amon;; the Tlingit tliis usage is directly con- 
nected with the heli^ in re-incamation. According 
to Swanton (loe. eit.). 
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if A wy daar relative bod pnaaod away, people often took the 
nau from the little finger of hie right hand and a look of hair 
from the right side of his head and pnt them into the belt of a 
young girl of his idan Just reaching maturity. Afterwards she 
had to lead a very quiet life for eight months and fast for as 
many days, unless she wore delicate, when half as many suf- 
ficed. . . . After her fast was over, and Just before she ate, she 
prayed that the dead person would be Imrii again from her, and 
also that she would marry well and live a good life.* 

The formal enttinff of the hair ia sometimes a 
part of initiation rites. A conspicuous case is 
found in the Omaha consecration of a boy to 
Thunder, the symbol of the power controlling the 
life and death of the warrior (for a full description, 
see Fletcher and La Floache, ;S7 JK-PWH^[1911], 122- 
128). Similarly, in India the liair of the child 
was ceremonially out into the form appropriate to 
his family, and before such rites as the new and 
full moon coremonioB the ritual presciribed tlie 
clippiim of hair and nails (see, for details, 01den> 
berg, Seligitm Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 425-429). 
This reference to the peculiar form of family hair- 
dressing recalls the similar Omaha usage, where 
the child’s hair is cut in a specific manner for each 


tion in folk-tales where one friend gives another 
some of his hair, which, on being burned, summons 
the primarypossessor to the assistance of his friend 
(Steel and Temple, Wide-Awake Sioriee, Bombay, 
1884M>p. 13 f., 32-34, 414 ; for further instances, see 
MaeCfuiloch, CF^ 211 f. ; and for hair as a life-token, 
etc., t6. 126 f.). It is also to be noted that in folk- 
ma^c, particularly in love-charms, the use of 
pubio hair plays a part (Ploss-Bortels, Das Weid 
Leipzig, 1908, i. 292). 

Attention has already been called to the import- 
ance of the day on which Die nails are pared. The 
order in which the nails of the individual fingers 
should be trimmed is also sometimes held to be of 
rootiicnt. Among the Tarsis the order is 4, 2, 5, 
1, 3 ( Auquctil du rerron, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, 
ii. 117) ; and this is adopted by Rabbinical authority 
for the left hand, though some maintain that for 
the right the order should be 2, 4, 1, 3, 6, tiie left 
hand iiein^ first manicured ; others, however, hold 
that the riglit hand sliould be cared for first, and 
tiiat the order should l>o 1, 3, 5, 2, 4 (Seligsohn, 
JE ix. 149). The impurity of the serpent which 


this being retained until the time of second denti- 
tion, when the hair is allowed to grow {ib. 128). 
As among the Omaha ditleront gontes had their 
individual ways of cutting the child’s hair, so 
different trilics were distinguished by divergent 
modes of wearing the hair. Thus the Pawnee 
*out tlia hair clone to the head, except a ridge froiu the fore- 
head to the crown, where the iK*alp-1f)ck woe parted off iu u 
circle, eiiffened with fat and paint, made to stand erect, and 
curved like a horn, hence the name Patvwm, derived from 
parilei, **hom.*' . . . The Dakota and other western tribes 
|)art.f*d tlic hair in the middle from the forehead to the nape of 
tlie neck, the line, usnully painted red, being broken by the 
circle tliat Heparatml tlie scalp-lock, whic.h was always finely 
plaited, the long hair on each side, braided and wrapped in 
BtriiS) of beaver or otter skin, hanging down in front over the 
cheat. Tlio Nea l‘crc6s of Idaho ami neiglibnuring tribes for- 
morl}' wore the hair long and unconfliicd, falling loosely over 
the back and shotildcra. In the 8. W. among most of the Fuoliln 
iiipfi the hair was cut short across the forehead, like a *' bang,** 
and knotted behind ’ (Fletcher. IJA I i. 624X For the iisagim 
among the Ifido-Gfiriimnic neoplcs, see Schroder, RealUnc. 
dtr indogrri/i. AfferCVTnsktouxr, Strassburg, UMU, pp. Sl^^tlS; 
Hirt, Tnditgeminwnt do. l{)dr*-t)7, np. 4G2r., 723. Concerning 
the Ainericun scalp-liwk, MIhs Fletcfier odds tliat * this lock re- 
presents the life of the child, now placed wholly in the control 
of the iiiysterioiis and supernatural power that alone could will 
his death. The braiiled lock worn thereafter was a sign of this 
dedication and belief, and represented the man's life. On it he 
wore the ornaments that marked his achievementH and honors, 
and for anyone to touch lightly this lock was regarded as a 
grave insult. As a war trophy the scalp-Ioc;k had a double 
meaning. It indicated tho act of the siipernuttiral |Miwer that 
had dcrfeed the death of tho man, and it served as tangible 
proof of the warrior’s prowess in wresting ft from the euciiiy.' 

Marriage frequently involves a cihange in tho 
mode of wearing the hair. Among the TIopi tiio 
unmarried girl wears her hair in a whorl over eueh 
ear, symbolizing Che squash (lower, but after 
marriage the hair is worn in two braids. Among 
the Iiido-(termanic peojiles the hair of the wife is 

J iartcd and covered, whereas tho unmarried wear it 
oose (cf. Haas, * Heiratsgebriiuche dor alten Inder,’ 
in Ind. Stud, v. [1861] 406 f. ; Von Schrdder, 
Hochteitsqebraucheiier Eaten, BwMn, 1888, p. 144 if.), 
just as the married Jewess (M>vers lier own hair 
with a wig. Again, didcrence of rank is marke«l 
by diderent modes of wearing tho hair, shorn hair 
being characteristic of the slave, as contrasted with 
the Tong locks of the free man (Schrader, 318) ; 
among the Franks only the kings wore their hair 
long (Agtithias, Hist. i. 3). Cutting od tlie hair is 
found, fnrtUermore, as a punishment for adultery 
in India and among the ancient Teutons {EEE i. 
129*: Tacitus, Germ, xix.), for false acHiusation 
among the Assyro-Baliylonians {ERE iv. 259), and 
for other odcnces (ib, 252*). 

The general principle Chat the hair, as being a 
part of the individual, gives him who has received 
or taken it from its original owner some power 
over and connexion with that owner finds illustra- 


caused Adam’s full was under the nails (ib.) ; the 
Hindus also hold that the nails are dangerous, 
those of Europeans distilling deadly venom, so 
that tliey eat with knives and forks, instead of 
with tiieir lingers (Crooke, FR ii. 9) ; and in portions 
of America the scratch of a negro’s nails is said to 
cause bhsid-pojsoning. The burning of hair and 
nails to drive away demons or to avert the evil eye 
is not luised on tne inherent properties of those 
suimtauces, hut is intended merely to create a 
stcncl), to which demons are notorious^ sensitive 
(Thurston, Omens and Superstitions m S, India^ 
London, 1912, pp. 53, 115). Louis H. Gray.] 

HAJJ .—See Arabs, Pilorimagks (Muslim). 
HALAKHA.— See Judaism. 

HALfiBiD (Kanarese hale-bidu, * old ruins’).— 
A village in tin; Hossan District of Mysore ; lat. 
IS"" 13' N. ; lung. TB** R. ; the site of the great ancient 
city Dorasaiiiudra, Dvarasamudra, or Dv&rAvati- 

f ura, the capital of the Hoysala Ballala dynasty, 
t wast found od in the early part of the 11th cent. 
A.l>., and largely rebuilt by llftja Vira Some^vara 
in the i3th. He is said to have been attacked by 
Imirosy, and w^as warned to erect temples in honour 
of Siva as a nituins of curing his disease. This 
pruliably accounts for the splendid religious build- 
ings which survive to the present day. The city 
was captured by the Muhainmadan general Kftffir, 
and plundered in 1310. Sixteen years later it was 
finally destroyed by another army of Musolm&n 
invaifers. One Saiya temple is said by Fergusson 
to be dedicated to Siva in tiis form Kaitabhe4vara 
(Kaitablia being the name of an Asnra,' and Kait- 
abha a title of Durgfi, the sjiouse of the god) ; but 
Rice shows that its proper name is Ke&reSvara, 
* Lord of Kedfir * (see KkdaRKXiti), and that it was 
erected by Vira Ballala and his queen Abhinava 
Ketala Devi, about 1219. Of this temple Fergusson 
says : 

* It it wen pomible to illuetrate this little temple In aoythiue 
like oomplctenese, Uiere le probsbh' nothing m India which 
would convey a lietter klea ox what ite arohitucte are capable of 
accompliehing. It is, however, surpassed in Kir.e and magnUl* 
cence by its neli^bour, the mat temple at Hullabid [known as 
Hoysaledvara, ** Siva, l«rd of the Hoysala dynasl.y *’], whroh, had 
it been comploted, is one of the buildinas on which thu advocate 
o( nindii arohltertun would deslra to take his stand ’ iind, and 
East. Areh., ed. 1910, i. 442 f.). 

This, the older of the two ornamental temples, 
was probably commenced by Vinayilditya (A.n. 
1047-1100). It is unfinishoa; but wdiether this 
was always the case, or whether it w-as completed 
and afterwards lost its towers, is uncertain (Rice, 
Mysore^, i. 614). Fergnsson has given an elaborate 
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and enthuBiaHtic description of this magnificent 
building. Kice, however, correr.ts his proposed 
restoration, asHiiming that the iinial omament of 
the towers, res(onl)hng a lantern, was really a 
sacrificial vase. bound round with a cloth 

knotted towards the four cardinal points, such as 
is fillcsJ with holy water and used at the couseora- 
tion of a tcm[>1c. Kergusson remarks : 

*The mode in which tlie oaHtprn face Is broken up by the 
lariscr muHittfa, ao aa to give hoifcht and play of li(?ht and shade, 
ia n iiHtter way of accoinplialiiiig what the Ootliic architeetiS 
uccompliahed by their tranaepUi and projections. This, how- 
ever, la surpassed by the western front, where the variety of 
uutiine, and the arrauffoment and subordination of the various 
f aceta in whioh it is disposed, must be regarded os a mosterpieoe 
of dcHifrn in its class.' 

Kice (i. 515 ff. ) gives a full oixsoiiiit of this splendid 
temple. 

LiTKRATinis.— B. L. Rice, MyMore”, Ijondoii. 1897, I. 514 ff.; 
M. Wilks, liistMical tikeickca qf ihti Smith nf Indui, ed. 
Madras, IWU), i. 7 ; F. Buchanan, Jvumey ihrmtqh ifyanre, 
tiondon, 1807, iii. 800 ff. W. CltOOKK. 

HALEVI. — X. Life. — »Jnhudali bon Sarnuel Ha- 
Levi (Arab. Abii-l^JJamn Yahudah ibn Allam)^ 
Jowisih philosopher and ^loct, was born in Toledo 
nlioiit 1085 (tlio year in which that city, the inoet- 
ing-place of East and West, fell before Alphonso 
Tl.), and died in l^alestine about 1148. 

IlulevI was sent at an early ajce to the Babhinical seminary of 
the famous Isaac Alfasi at Lucena. In addition to the usual 
subjectiM of Uabliinical study, he devoted himself to mathe- 
matics, the natural scieiiues, philosophy, and, since he was to 
he a phvsician, medicine. Arabic he ieamt to write as sldKnlly 
as he did Hebrew. A born sinfrer, he ^ave himself to poetry 
when he was t|uite a youtiff man. On the completion of his 
medical studies be beK^un to practise, first in his native city, 
and later at Cordova. Rut. thougrh successful, he does not 
at»pear to have liad much love for his vocation. His chief 
interest was lileraiuru, religious literature more especially; 
and, as he olrler, his sympathy with his oppresseii people 
and his love for Y^alestitie, the cradle of their lost greatness and 
the proinised scene of tlieir future glory, became his ruling 
passion. Mcana’hile Uicological study, the instruction of young 
men in Uabbinics, and literary pursuits relieved the monotony 
and disappointments of his professional life. He wrote poems, 
both secular and religious, mainly in liolirew, and his great 
philosophical work, Kitnb at-Khazari, usually known as the 
Kiuari, in Ariiliic. His religious iioems have enriched the 
liturgy of the synagogue ; his Kuzart is a olassio. It was soon 
after the completion of (he latter work— he was then about 
flfty-flve— tliat he found opportunity for realising the great 
dream of his life. To see Jerusalctn with his own eyes, and to 
worship at her fallen shrines, was his chief ilesire. 

* O, who will give me wings 

That I may fly away. 

And there, at rest from all my wanderings, 

The ruins of my heart among thy ruins lay 7' 

Thus he apastrophixes Zion in one of his most fervid and popular 
elegies (sinci^ included in the liturgy fur the Fast on the Ninth 
nf Ah) ; and now that yearning was to bo satisfied. Travelling 
through Spain, where his Journey was a triumph — so enthusi- 
.istically was he hailed hy nls many admirers— he took ship for 
Kgypt. He was an ailing man, and a tempestuous voyage 
caused him extreme discomfort; but it also flrctl his miiNe. 
The thought of the desired haven, and the utterances of that 
thought in verse, stilled for him the tumult of the waves : 

*Tliu sea rages, but my spirit 1$ glad ; 

It draws nigh to the Temple of its tiod.' 

The hospitality of his many friends kept him in Kgypt longer 
than he wislied; but at length ho seems to have reached 
Palestine, lie certainly got as far as Tyre and Damascus, and 
he may {lerhaps have seen Jenisalem, though only for a short 
time. It was at Damascus that he penned the elegy already 
cited. The closing passages of his life are unknown ; but l^oiitl 
has filled up the gup. It is said that, while ho was reciting his 
poem on Ziou in the Holy Oily, an Arab horseman rode over 
him and trampled him to death. 

2 . Philosophy.— Halevi’s jvreat philosophic 'work 
is, as has been stated, the Kaznri, Writlxan about 
1140, it was rendered int«> Hebrew some tliirty 
years afterwards by that famous translator, 
Jndah ibn Tibbon. A liillo later (about 1*200) a 
second Hebrew version wa<» undertaken by Isaac 
Cardinal. Of this only tlio preface and a short 
fragment have been preserved. History tells of 
one Bulan, king of the Khazars, a trine in the 
Crimea, who became a convert in Judaism in the 
8th century. Halevi, who may have met some of 
the descendaiits of the Khazars at Toledo, utilized 
this incident to give point and vividness to his 


book. His aim, as is indicated by its sub-title, 

* The Book of Aruumeut and Demonstration in aid 
of the Despised Faith/ was desired to vindicate 
Judaism against the assaults of its various de- 
tractors— the Karaite within the gates, and the 
Muslim and the Christian without. His disciples 
had asked him what shape such a vindication 
ought to take, and his great book was his reply. 
The story of Bulan provides the work with its 
starting-point and framework. The king, dis- 
satislied with jiaganism, invites a philosopher to 
expound his system. The God of philosophy, how- 
ever, proves to lie a distant Being, indifferent and 
inaceessible to men. The king turns, therefore, 
first tt» a Christian, and then to a Muhammadan, 
but with equally unsatisfactory resnlts. The truth 
of the religion in each caso is devoid of convincing 
liistorical guarantees. On the other hand, both 
have apjiealed to Judaism as the fount and the 
witness of their creed. The king accordingly seiids 
for a Uabbi, and the rest of the work mves the 
imaginary conversation which ensues. Tlie argu- 
ments of the llabbi, which are, of coar.se, those 
of the author, convince the king, who thereupon 
declares bis adhesion tiO the Jewish faith. 

In order to understand the genesis and signifi- 
cance of the Kuzari it is necessary to have a clear 
idea of the state of religious thought which pre- 
vailed among the Jews in Halevi's time. Coloured 
hy Greek philosophy, by the. teachings, more par- 
ticularly, of Plato and Aristotle, Arabic theology 
in its turn inilneue.od Jewish thinkers living under 
Muslim rule in Africa and Spain. That influence 
hod a twofold result. It gave rise, on the one 
hand, to unorthodox views concerning the origin 
of the universe and the relation of God to the 
world, and it furnished, on the other hand, the 
impulse to a synthesis intended to reconcile Jewish 
theology with Greek speculation. Islam, forced 
to attempt a like reconciliation on its own liehalf, 
had produced the order of jihilosophers known as 
the mutakallimiin, aTicl these, in a measiirc, had 
their counterparts in certain Jewish thinkers 
headed by the famous Soodya (9tli-10lh cent.). 
Saodya's great 'work, Eniunith Vedeoth (‘Creeds 
and Beliefs’), was designed to defeat the sceptic 
with his own weapons, A too material philosophy 
had been his undoing ; a philosopliy gruundeci on 
faith in the Uiist'cn slumld be his salvation (see 
Sra;» AH ). To Saadya succeeded llahya Ism Joseph 
ibn Bukudah (11th cent.), who, in \\v^ IJohoth JJrUe- 
(‘ Duties of t.he Heart’), provided a philo- 
sophical antidote to the Aristotelian doctrine with 
whicli Jim Sina (Avicenna) hod familiarized his 
Muslim followers and their Jewish admirers. 
Theological turmoil in IbIAiii was matched by a 
like ferment in Jewry. In the opinion of many 
among both communions, however, the attempt to 
reconcile religion with metaphysics was a failure. 
It fostered scepticism instead of curing it. Philo- 
sophy was the enemy, and war to the knife was 
the only means of averting its sinister effects. 
Thus orthodoxy asserted itself once more — ^in Isl&m 
in the jierson of al-Ghaz&li (11th cent, rsee Ethics 
[Muslim]), in Jewry in the person of Halevi, whom 
al-GhazAli influenced, and whose deep distrust of 

* Greek wisdom,* ' whose blossom is beautiful, but 
bears no fruit,* tinctnres even his poetry. Both 
writers aimed at displacing philosophy by uncon- 
ditional belief, and the Jewish Tlabhi was probably 
moved to write his Kuzari by the jiolomica] worlm 
of the Muslim theologian. But, while a common 
pur[K>se animated them, the Kabbi set himself the 
additional aim of defending his religion from 
Islam itself, with its attacks upon Jewish Biblical 
exegesis. 

In spite of tliis, Halevi’s repudiation of philo- 
sophy is far from thoroughgoing ; it may even be 
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criticized as inconsistent. In regard to the funda- 
mental principles of theology, such as the Divine 
Existence ana the dose relations of u personal Ood 
with the universe, he will have nothing to do with 
metaphysical speculation. The veracity of those 
principles is established for him by one kind of 
testimony, and one only — that furnished by the 
historic mete of the Bible. Holy Scripture is the 
impregnable rock upon which rests tlie truth of 
Judaism itself. But, when dealing with less vital 
matters — ^the genesis of the world, for example, 
the Divine attributes, human free u'ill, and the 
like— he has no scruple in resorting to philosophy, 
and even to metaphysics. Nor can it be said that 
he succeeded in his main polemical purpose. If 
Saadya failed to discourage philosophical scepti- 
cism by encouraging philosophical Itolief, Halevi 
equally failed to discourage it by banning it 
uftogethor. The next ^oat name after his in the 
chronology of Jewish thought is Maimonides (end 
of 12th cent.)i with his Moreh Nehtihim (* Guide of 
the Perplexed’), the most systematic attempt at 
interpreting Judaism in terms of tlie Aristotelian 
teaching which Juwiy has produced. The fierce 
and protracted conflict of opinion to which that 
ei)ocn-inaking treatise gave rise is a matter of 
histoiy (see Maimonides). The tnitli is that both 
the philosophical and the anti-philosophical itosi- 
tions are at once useful and dangerous. Theology 
lias its psychic roots, and the evidences to which 
it makes its appeal necessarily vary with ilio indi- 
vidual. If the mystic finds Tiis proofs of God in 
his own spiritual experience — * makes them,’ ns 
T. H. Green expresses it — the ordiiiar3^ bediever 
either looks to Nature and history for corrolxtro- 
tion of his creed or cleclities to corroborate it at 
all. On the other hand, th«‘ro are persons desir- 
ous of believing, but so constituted as to require 
conviction as a condition prectnlcnt to religious 
faith, [f pliilosophy may uiise.ttle and alienate 
the ordinary believer, it may satisfy and win the 
more exacting mind. Halevi pnurticaJly recog- 
nized this truth when, though setting out with 
the avowed purpose of excluding rationalism from 
the sphere of his inquiry, he resorted to it in order 
to justify certain elements of his Judaism. Apart 
from its initial postulates, the Kucari is through- 
out a reasoned anti, therefore, a philosophical ex- 
position of the Jewish religion. And it is as such 
an exposition that, it retains its interest for ns. It 
gives us a picture of the religion which appealed 
t.(> the average .lew of the Middle Ages, of the 
ridigion, moreover, which still coiuinands the 
nllcgiancc of his successor to-day. That the liook 
attained instant popularity, that it iuflueuced so 
considerable a Jewish philosopher as ibn Daud, 
who wrote his Emunah Hamah in 1168, and that 
it hiis iiosKcd through a dozen editions, is not sur- 
prising. More remarkable is it that it should have 
been translated into many Knroiiean languages, 
including English. 

The following is a summary of the salient teach- 
ings of the work : 

Th« aim of religion l« the i^od life. Rf*vealed reli^on i«, 
therefore, superior to tho natural relif^ion of the philosopher 
which defines the pood life in diverse ways. The belief in Uod, 
in Ilia eternity, in His providential ptiidance of Israd’s history, 
and in Uis revelation constltnies the essence of the Jewish creed. 
The troth of that creed is attested by historical fa<*.ts, t.g, the 
NinniHo revelation, which took place in the presences of a whole 
natioa Nothing In Scripture can ever be irrecoiicilablo with 
reason. Thus the Ifiblioal appellations of God. such as ' mend- 
ful,* * jealous,’ * lone-suffering,' and the like, do not imply any 
mutability of the liivine nature, but express the divergent 
points of view from which It is approached by the human mind, 
in like manner the Divine attributes merely correspond to the 
various relations of God to His creatures. 

Like the doffiua of the Divine existence, tho idea of the 
election and mimion of Israel rests upon an historical basis. The 
Bible tells of a succession of prophetic or spiritually-gifted 
natures, beginning with Adam, continued in the Patriarchs, 
and completed by the Isrmelitlah people, who were ohoecn as 


the depositaries of the Divine truth. That trutli reached its 
full expresMion in the Bitile, with its tliree great olssses of 
prvctipuf— elbuxi-social, ritual, and spiritual ; and its c»m- 
tiimiUaition to lsrat*i elevated that people into a kingdom of 
p^riests, charged with the fwrfonnance of the prophetic task. 
Tile adaptation of the Biblical precepts to the needs of suc- 
cessive ages is the characterisUo function of the TUmud, which 
dolinos the boundaries of permitted and forbidden things in 
accordance with tradition. The theory of an OmI Iaw supple- 
inenlirig and elucidating the Written Law (Scripture) is 
essential to a due interpretation and fulfilment of the Biblical 
ordiwnoes. Henew, unlike Karaite Judaism, which rejects 
trsdition, Babbinism gives satisfaction of spirit to its adherents 
by tlie assurance that, in obeying the laws of their reUgion, 
they are performing the clearly asoorUined will of God. 

Moreover, Judaism, the religion of joy, imiKwes limits on 
asceticism : * Thy seir-humiliation on a fast-day is not more 
auoeptahle to God than is thy devout rejoicing on a Festival.* 
The powers of soul and body ore to be equally developed. 
The good nwn, as Judaism conceives of him, will not shun the 
world and its activities ; nor will ho long for death in order 
the more speedily to cuter into eternal life. Man, moreover, 
is free (tins in opposition to the Epicurean and fatalistic 
doctrine of Necessity). Nor does the idea of Divine providencTe 
conflict with this truth. God knows the consciiuenucs of human 
actions, but this is not ei|iiivalont to foreordaining them. 
Between the Divine foreknowledge and huiuan action lie 
intorniediate causes. The human will is one of them ; it con 
direct the law of cause and effect as it desires. Nevertheless, 
the Divine omnipotence is not limited, inasmuri) os these 
Intermediate causes depend ution God, aud are to be referred 
b^k to Him. 

As to the prophetic gift, it is a direct emanation from the 
Gfidhead ; it is the Bumtihum bonunk. There is no prophecy 
outside the Holy Laud (probably a polemical reference to 
Miihaminadanisin). The Prophet, must be a man of exemplary 
life. In virtue of its oboditMice to the Law and of its ancestry, 
Israel has a spet'Jal aptitude for prophecy, winch it may foster 
in exile by obedience to the ceremonial precepts. Tiiut exile 
is no proof of its rejection by God. Israel is tlic iiuirty r-people ; 
it is ’ tlie heart of the nations,' feeling every pain aiid disorder 
of the great body of mankind. Hut the dry bones will live. 
The Jew has Iteen dispersuil throughout the world in order to 
disseminate the Divine truth. Christianity and Islam are 
forerunners, preparing the way of the Messiah, whose sway 
will make them one. 

3. Poetical works.— Halevi the poet is at least 
as great as Halevi the religious thinker. He has 
been called ' the most inspired writer of Hebrew 
after tho i’sal mists.’ The allusion is to his poems, 
which, uulike his great prose work, were written 
mainly in the sacred language, but in tho Arab 
style, with its fettering artifices and conventions. 
Though esseiitially a religious poet, Halevi, in 
common with his predecessors of tho Judseo- 
Spautsh school, did not disdain to sing of secular 
themes. Indeed, tho new Hebrew jsietry which 
that school creatixl was secular before it was 
religious. Halevi — so facile is his gift — turns to 
[Mictry when others would use prose. If he has to 
write a letter or send a greets ng to a friend or a 
great man — the ibn Ezras, Samuel Han nagid, Joseph 
ibn Migash, and many others — ho sends it in verse. 
He invokes his muse on the smallest provocation. 
He lias left epithalamia, elegies, satires, epigrams, 
riddles, and love-songs. He sings of youtli and of 
old age, of feasting, and of the splendour of land, 
sky, and sea. He rallies a lad who has Iiegun to 
grow a heard ; he chrouiclos the discovery of his 
own first, grey liair : 

* I found my Aral white hair to-day, 

And plucked it out, Kcarce knowing what I'd done. 

“ An easy task," it cried, *• to vanquish one ; 

But liow when all the host are grey Y "* 

With the title, ‘ To a Friend who finds my Poverty 
as grievous as I do,* he indites the following lines : 

* I’m done with tiiee," exclaimed my friend, 

The day my money fled. 

*■ So wroth I Say, What'a my sin ?" I cried. 

“Thy p«>verty,’’ he eaid.' 

But the didactic note prevails. He warns the 
worldling that mundane tilings, *a protecting 
shadow* to-day, ‘may be a snare to-morrow’; 
' the eagle’s pinion may wing the shaft that slays 
him.’ jTo has some lines entitled * 'i’lie Counsel of 
the Sage,’ which contain the following advice: 
‘ Keep a joyous face for thy friend ; be not always 
sad. Win the hearts of the learned, and capture 
the wisdom of the wise. So will thy desire bo 
fulfilled, and thy weal multiply.’ Aboul. to take 
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medicine, he writes some pra;^erfnl verses, in 
which he affirms his trust not in the potion, but 
in the healing power of God. Here is a uhoracter- 
istio stanza or two on ' Love to (jod * : 

* 1 liMte unto the true life’s fount, 

Spurninfr the life that’s vain aiul false, 

M 3 ‘ onecloMire to look ui)on my King ; 

No other being has my reverence. 

Could 1 hut see Him in a dream, 

Tlien would J sleep for aye ; 

Could 1 tint see Uis face within my heart 
I'd never wish to look abroad.* 

Another poem is entitled * 'J'he Shame of the Jew 
is his I’ride. ’ Its central thought is thus expressed : 

* Men revile me — they know not that shame, borne 
for Thy sake, is truest glorv.’ 

Halevi’s chief strength, however, lay in his gift 
of hymn-writing. He is the poet of the Synagogue 
par exaelience. No liturgical writer has found so 
wide acceptance among the Jews, or lifted their 
devotional poetiy to so high a level. He has left 
hymns — some 300 in numlier — for the whole of the 
Jewisii year, and the Synagogue has niaile abun- 
dant use of tliem. They are a common bond 
uniting the sects of Jewry — the Karaites among 
them — with their many dillerenccs of thought and 
ritual. Simple, as a rule, in ideas and expression, 
they tower above the ettusions of the more ancient 
liturgical poet blaliri, with his love for dark say- 
ings and difficult phraseology. Halevi’s religious 
poetry moves, moreover, on a far loftier plane. 
Its leading feature is a keen consciou8iie.ss of God, 
the desire for communion with Him, an alisolul^ 
trust in His rectitude. Tlie joyousness issuing 
from this temper is modified, however, by the sad 
thought of Israel’s low estate. The enmity of 
Edom and Ishmael (Ohristeiidom and Isl&m) is a 
oonstaiitly recurrent theme, as though the iron of 
persecution had entered into the writer’s own soul. 
Occasionally he invokes the Divine judgment upon 
the oppressor. This sombre tone persists oven in 
some of the poems written for Feast-days. Tiut 
their final note is one of hope and faith. Purified 
tribulation, Israel will be redeemed at last, 
and the old national life rostorei]. Sonic times the 
poem is the voice of the soul of collective Israel, 
*tho King’s son,’ sometimes of the individual 
soul. Now the poet mourns his own sins, especi- 
ally the sins of lits vouth ; now he calls to youth 
to remember that life is fleeting, and that old age, 
with its disillusions and regrets, and tlie day of 
death, * wlieti there is neither love nor hate,’ will 
itome at last. * Haste,’ he exclaims, 'after thy 
King, with the souls that flow unto the goodness 
of the Lord.’ 

Apart, perhaps, from a quicker feeling for tlie 
beauty, as distinct from the solemnity, of the 
physical world, Halevi’s poetry makes no appreci- 
able addition to thn content of Jewish tliought. 
The Uible and the Rabbinical literature not onlv 
colour, but fashion, his theology and his outlook 
on life. Uis chief characteristics are inttnisc 
spiritual feeling and lofty imagery. Traces of 
theosophy meet us here ana there. 

Tli« angcli are very real belnn to the poet ; they hold up 
the throne of Chid, but Ood upholds them. He is the Onmi- 
presenli, who flllH, but transtsends, Nature, *Tliou containest 
the universe ; but the universe does not contain Thee.* Hut 
God is immonent as well as transcendent ; * He came down at 
Sinai, and He dwelt In the bush.* ' Is His throne, in very deed, 
among the Cherubim? Lo, the highest heavens contain Him 
not. He lives in men's hearts, even as He dwells among the 
angels. Too, His assembled worshippers are very near to Him. 
Invisible to the eye of flesh. He is manifest to uie soul.* His 
grace, too, is infinite ; it triumphs over His strict justice, and 
ensures forgiveness for truly repentant sinners who 'essay to 
grasp nis robe.' * Their tears are as drink-offerings in His 
sight.* The one supreme Joy Is communion with God, His 
grace the one supreme boon. *Away from Tlieo, my life is 
death ; near to Thee, my death is life. . . . Let me siiek Thy 
grace for awhile, and then let me die ... for what else bath 
life In Its gift? And if Thou art not my portion, what is my 
portion?' 

In liks mannsr, ths post ones in one of his finest passages : 


* My heart Is ons with my Beloved ; my soul lives again ; 

A poor prisoner, yet am 1 glorious. 

My heart hubls niy Beloved ; what need to seek Him, then, 
Either in the heavens or in the deep? 

My soul enthrones Him : wliy, then, brother or friend? 

Or what can King or i*rince do for me?' 

Still more daring is his flight. Influenced by 
the Midrosliic interpretation of Can tides, he thus 
a}H>8tTophiases God : 

* Beloved, hast Thou forgotton how Thou didst lie between my 

breasts Y 

Why, tlwri, hast Thou sold me into lasting slavery? 

Once Thou hadst my love, and Tliou gav'st Thy love to me ; 
How, then, eouldst Thou give my honour to another? 

Have 1 UiHieemer but Thee ? Or hast Thou a prisoner of hops 
but me? 

Give uiu. 1 pray. Thy strength, lor to Thee I give my love.* 

Ho retains, too, some of the Talmudic supersti- 
tions. The note of tlie ahoptiar (comet), for 
example, on the New Year Festival will confound 
Satan, and give iinim|>edcd pl^ to the Divine 
mercy and men’s contrition, llis spirit chafes 
under his people’s suirerinp^. Besides active per- 
secution, tuGy have to endure attempts to wean 
them from religion. *Th^ would turn me aside 
after false prophets* — so Israel is made to com- 
plain ; * they revile me when 1 seek to serve my 
God.’ But * Lo, Tliy fame is in iny ears ; the Red 
Sea and Sinai witness to Tliy grealntiss. How, 
then, shall 1 think of any god but Thee?’ In 
these lines we may lUscerii a poetic echo of the 
great thesis of the Kuzari — the testimony of 
history to the eternal truth of Judaism. 

Halevi’s eminence as a religious poet is attested 
by the frequency with wliicli ho has been trans- 
lated. Heine, moreover, generally frugal in his 
jtraise, gives the ancient singer of his race un- 
stinted homage ; he is 

* A very woiulmuH mighty 
riory pillar of all Kong, 

That preceded liiruerti mournful 
C’aruvun an it aoH marching 
Through the deaert of aad exile. 

When this Bpirll was created 
By itR Makur Rclf-rontcnted, 

He iMiibraced tin* lovely spirit. 

And that hiss’s l>f*iuiteouH pi'ho 
Thrills through all the poet's niiniiiers. 

Which are hallowed by ihiH grace.’ 

Of the many attempts to sumiuariKe Halevi's sig- 
nificance in the sphere of religious literature, 
Graetz’s appreciation is perhatis the liappiest : 'He 
was the transfigured image of sclf-coDscions Israel 
seeking to express himself in thouglit and in Art.’ 

LiTaRATUKa — 1. Abrahams, tSiAorf //urtory o/ Jewish LUern^ 
hire, London, iflOO; H. Brody, Viwan de» AbuJ-IIassan 
Jehuda ha-Levi, Hprliii, 18SS-1011; D. Cassel, Zkw Uuth 
Kwutri, l<cipzig, 1809 ; Nina Davis, Smiffs of ExUe, London. 
190U and 1905; H. Edelmann, Ginze Oxford, l^ondon, 18.50; 
A. Geiger, IHoan den CaatilierM Abu* l-llaesan Juda ha-Levi, 
Breslau, 1851, also NavhgtUmeM SchrifUfa, do. 1876, ill. ; J. 
Hamburger, art. 'Jehuda Halevi,' In hin RealeneuclopAdU dea 
Judentumufi, Leipzig, 1806; H. Hlrachfeld. Judah HalievCa 
KUab At Khazari, Kiondon, 1005 ; J. Jacobs, Jewiah /deals, 
do 1806; JK, art. '.Uidnh ha-ljKvi'; D. Kaufmann. Geaeh.der 
Attributenlehre, Gotha, 1877, Gesammelte Sehriften, \\., Frank- 
fort, 1010, and in JQR i. 441 ff. ; Kerem Uemed, iv. (1880] 144, vii. 
(18461 !S65ff.; Alice Lucas, The Jewish Year, London, 1898; 
K. Magnus, Jewish Portraits, do. 1807; S. D Lnasatto, 
Hetnlat batJehvdah, Prague, 1840, Dinan Jehuda //afeidJLyck, 
1804 ; M. Sachs. Relig, Poesie der Jnden in Spanim, Berlin, 
1845 ; L. Zuns, Ilitus des synagog, Oottesdienstesr do. 1860. 

Mokris Joseph. 

I^ALLAJ. — ^In the history of Muhammadan 
pantheism there is no event more celebrated and 
remarkable in its consequences than the execution 
at Baghd&d, on the 24th of Dhu '1-Qa*da, A.H. 309 
(i^th March, A.D. 922), of Abu '1-Mughitb Qusaiu 
ibn Mam^flr al-Qallaj — often incorrectly called 
Mannar Qall&j— on the charge of pretending to lie 
on incarnation of the Deity. His claim was ex- 
pressed in the most forcible and uncompromising 
terms that can be imagined : And * I am 

the Real.’ The significance of this formula will be 
explained after some account has boon given of its 
author’s life and cliaracter. Hitherto it has not 
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been possi ble even to sketch the ontlineH of his career 
with any certainty, liut the researches of Louis 
Massignon, which will shortly be published (see 
bclow)» have thrown fresh light on the subject.^ 

z. Life. — iiyiallaj, wliose grandfather is said to 
have been a Zoroastrian, was bom c. A.D. 858 at 
Baida, near Perseiiolis, in southern Persia, and 
passed his boyhood at WAsit, one of the chief cities 
of 'Ir&q. At the age of sixteen he went to reside 
at Tustor (Shushtar) in KliOzistan, and entered 
upon the ascetic; and mystical life as a pupil of the 
eminent Sufi, Sahl ibn 'Alidallak aLTustari ; he 
then migrated to Bai^ra, where he became a disciple 
of 'Amr ibn 'Uthmdn al-Makki, and married the 
daughter of anotlier Saf!, Aba Ya'qUb al-Aqta*. 
On leaving Ba^ra, he proceeded (in 877) to Baghdsd 
and completed his training in Safiism under 
Junayd, the greatest mystic of the time. Little 
is known concerning his movements and Uie events 
of his life during the next twenty years. About 
895 he made tiie pilgrimage to Mecca, where he 
remained for a year in seclusion. The fact that 
soon alterAvards his Safi teachers broke oil’ rela- 
tions with him was probably due to their dislike of 
the extreme paiitbeisui to which he had this 
time committed himself, although llujwlri states 
(Kashf td^MaJijah^ 150) that they did not repudiate 
him because ol any attack on religion and doctrine, 
but solely on account of a breach of discipline. 
After spending two years in retirement at Tustar, 
he travelled for a loii|^ while (c. 890-902) in Khurft- 
san and Kilrs, preaching and composing his first 
works on mysticism ; at this date he received the 
title of Jfullilj (* wool-carder*) by which he is 
generally kiiow'n.* Having made the pilgrimage 
to Mtfcca a second time, he settled for a year at 
Baghdad, whence he travelled by sea to India and 
roanicd to the farthest huundaries of Turkistaii, 
preavJiing an d writing as before. He then returned 
us a ]ulgriui Moc'oa, whore he stivyed two vears, 
and about 908 arrived at Baj^hdad, where fie de- 
livered a puldic discourse which raised an outcry 
against him and led to his being arrested ; but be 
managed to escape from prison, and concealed 
himself at Sbs in Kliazistau (910). Tlireo years 
1at.cr he was again arrested and brought to trial at 
Baghdad before 'Isii, vizier of the Kliahf Muqtadir. 
On this occasion he was charged with being a Oar- 
matian {q.v. ) ; and, although no evidence was found 
to justify the allegation, he was detained in cus- 
tody at Baghdad. His cajitivity, which lasted for 
eight years, was not of a rigorous nature : he was 
moved from one prison to another, and was allowed 
to receive visitors and continue his preaching — a 
privilege which he used to such purjicse that he 
gained many izifiuential sympathizers. 

Finally, m 922, a second trial took place. It 
was conducted by the viziers Ibn *lsa and Qamid, 
and dealt with three principal charges gainst 
lljlallaj ; {a) his secret correspondence with the 
(^annatians ; {b) the extravagant notions of his 
disciples, who believed him to be Divine; (c) his 
own iielief on the question of essential union with 
the Hod head Cam al-jam*). Qumid wished to 
confine the inquiry to these points, but the q£^is 
insisted on his adding a fourth, viz. the doctrine 
(which was, indeed, held by tLall&j) that the 
pilgrimage to Mecca is not one of those religious 
obligations that are absolutely binding, but be- 
longs to the class that admits of abrogation. On 
this skilfully chosen combination of theological, 

1 The preient writer Is indebted to M. Meaeignon for the 
greater part of the foUowing biographical notice aa well aa for 
other important faota, and deairea gratefully to acknowledge 
the courteay with which they have been oommunloatod. 

> According to aome authoritlea, the epithet refers to lila power 
of reading men's lecret thoughts, while others say that It was 
bestowed on him because he once carded a large quantity of 
cotton in a miraculously short time. 
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legal, and political grounds, the prisoner was con- 
demned to death. During his execution, which 
was canded out in a barbarous manner, l^allAi 
disjilayed the utmost fortitude. His mutilatea 
body was burned and the ashes thrown into the 
Tigris, while Ills head was sent to KhurAs&n to be 
shown to his followers in that country. Many, 
however, both tliere and elsewhere, would not 
beliove that he was dead, and continued to expect 
his retuni. They maintained, quoting the state- 
ment in the Qur’an (iv. 156) concerning Christ, 
that ^all&j had been trmisported alive to heaven, 
and that the actual victim was one of his enemies 
whom God had changed into his likeness, or, 
according to other versions, a horse or a mule. 

Blukilsr legends are told of "X&ial^J^arqbainat-Firaq, e23)and 
several Bbi'ile hereslarchs. As Massignon has pointea out, tbey 
express the |mpular feeling that a God-man cannot possibly 
suffer the indignity of being murdered, crucitled, or oJsmem- 
bered. 


2. T eachinff . — A1 th ough the later Muhammadan 
tradition attributes the condemnation of HaHhi to 
his outrageous impiety, it is certain that |>oliticRl 
motives played a large part in the oflair. He 
is described, in the oldest kislxirii^al books that 
mention him, as an agent attached to the Shl'ite 
or Carma(.ian projiaganda,* a reckless and un- 
principled agiUitor who dabbled in alchemy and 
magic, and iiniiosed on the vulgar by performing 
miracles which were only the tricks of a clever 
conjuror. Now, there seems to be no evidence 
tliat QallAj was a Carmatian, but it was easy to 
pretend that he was. I’he doctrine of inrm.rnatiou 
ii^uliU) Avas held in common by some heretical 
Safi sects and by various branclies of the extreme 
Shi'ites, and Hallaj might plausibly l>c represented 
as a (JarmaVian, since ho is said to Jiave called 
himself *the Radiant Light,* and to have been 
addressed by bis disciples in terms like these : 

' We l>ear witness that thou art He who puts on a 
difi'erent form in every age, and in the present ago 
hath assumed the form of Husain ibn Man^ftr ; 
and we implore tby blessing and Lope for tliy 
mercy, O ktiower of secrets!’ {al~Farq bain al- 
Firaqt 248, 12). Moreover, in the first quarter of 
the 19th cent, the Carroatians almost succeeded in 
establishing a reign of terror ; and Massignon sug- 
gests, with reason, that Hamid, who had iiiourr^ 
much odium by his measures for controlling the 
importation of com, may have sought to regain 
popularity and credit by pretending that H^luj 
was one of their most dangerous missionaries, ana 
making it appear that his conviction was a political 
triumim. Otherwise, it is at least doubtful whether 
the audacious dialectic with which ho pursued his 
theological speculations, or the pantheism wliicli 
he openly professed, would have cost him his life. 
Islam has always been tolerant to the excesses of 
mystical enthusiasm, and the plea of ecstasy has 
seldom lioeii urged in vain. 

According to the theory of Sfifl philosophy, af- 
ft£iqq, *the Real,’ t.«. God re^rded as pure being, 
18 opposed to the phenomeuiu world, wiiich exists 
only as a reflexion of pure lieing upon the darkness 
of matter or * not-being.’ Even the more ortliodox 
mysticii hold that union with Goil is attainable. 
They say that in * passing away ’ {/and) from his 
phenomenal self man necessarily b^omes one with 
God, inasmuch as the Divine element in his nature 
is then free to rejoin its source. The theory, 
elated in this way. is not Hnllajian, but HaH^J 
presents the same ideas in a symbolic form peculiar 
to himself,* While the ^QfSs are generally careful 
1 Tho definite etatement that be wee one of the miMionariee 
of *Ali al-Ki<}k* the eighth Im&m ol the Shi'a (Browne, LiUrwy 
niitory of Penia, i. iSs), eeeme not to be justified by the original 
text 100 , lost line), which sal's tbst be oanried on a 

propaganda in favour {riffd) of the 'Alids. 

s Apparently, however, ^aliaj did nob regard the deified man 
as being devoid of personality and indistinguishable from tho 
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to disavow the heretical notion that the Divine 
sabstanoe or spirit CMvn enter into man, this 
doctrine of human transubstaiitiation {htdiU) was 
nevertlieless adopted by some of them ; and, since 
it was taiij^iit by FUriH, one of the chief disciples 
of we mav conclude that it is iinpliea in 

the famous formula, Ana ‘ I am the Ileal.* 

Such, however, is not tho opinion tliat prevailed 
among tho mystic theologians wlio iloiirislied in 
the 4th and 5th centuries of the Muhammadan 
era. The majority of these men saw in Qallaj a 
genuine tlieosophist, exalted by mystical rapture 
or intoxication to a point where he believed him- 
self to l>e united witii the Divine essence ; and in 
tlieir eyes lie was not guilty of anything worse 
than a momentary indiscretion. Others hesitated 
to condemn him outright and took refuge in an 
attitude of neutrality. GliazUU, who at first 
adopted this course, afterwards declared thaf And 
U-haqq is an expression belonging to the higliest 
sta^e of Unitarionism. Those who deemed ^allaj 
an infidel usually qualified their condemnation by 
saying that, although he had violated tho religious 
law, he had not lieon false to tho inner truth of 
Isl&m ; his offence was that he divulge<l the 
mystery of the Godhead, and on this account he 
deserved to die. 

(lallaj is the founder of Muhammadan pantheism 
in the same sense as Ash' arl (^.o.) is the founder of 
Muslim scholasticism. The juuitheistic movement 
did not commence with him ; it had long been 
gathering force below the surface, and his words 
only gave the signal for its explosion. They re- 
vealed, as in a flash, what many had more or loss 
consciously thought but few iiad yet dared to 
speak. Hero, at last, was the plain truth uttered 
BO simply and tersely that no one could mistake 
or forget it, and its ofiect w'as intensified by the 
dramatic spectacle of torture and vengeance in- 
flicted upon the man who had proclaimed himself 
to lie God. The later Sufi writers, esj^cialiy the 
mystical poets of Persia, celebrate Qaflaj in glow- 
ing language as a hero and martyr whose passion 
for the Heal caused him to lay down his life in 
order that he might gain tho perfect union that 
results from self-extinction. 

^all&j left behind him a sect desiraated by his 
naino, who ijrofessod the doctrine of hvlul and are 
reckoned among the heretics of Safiism ; and also 
a large number of mystical writings in prose and 
verse. The titles of forty -so veil treatises by him 
are recorded in the Finrist (p. 192), ana this 
catalogue is not exhaustive. Only one of them 
has been preserved com])lete or nearly so— the 
Kitdb al-Tawa9in, which Mossignon has recently 
discovered in an Arabic MS of the British Museum 
(Add. 9692), together with a Persian commentary 
by Ku/bihan Baqll (A. I). 1299), extant in two Con 
stantinople MSS. The forthcoming edition o. 
these texts will furnish materials for a detailed 
account of the mystical theories developed by 
^all&j, and will open the way to a better under- 
standing of his charac*.ter and his influence upoc 
the subsequent history of pantheism in Isl&iii, 
For example, it appears from a passage in the 
almve-mentioiied work that the Yozidis — ^the so 
called devil-worshippers — derived their pecnliai 
veneration for Ihlis from and his school 

(Massignon, ini2/fi£, .June 1911). A considerable 
quantity of fragmentary compositions — sayings, 
letters, discourses, poems, etc. — some of 'which an 
undoubtedly authentic, have come down to ui. 
under bis name. Two collections of (loetry in 
Arabic and Persian are falsely attributed to him 

dsity. The * 1* Is not sfasorbed in, or confiued with, * the Beal. 
In this respect his doctrins is at variance with that of the 
Persian Sons in freneral (see Masslgnon*s introduction to tt 
Kitab o/^aisafin, p. 20). 


The latter, published at Bonibi^ in 1887 and again 
'n 1894, is a particularly gross forgery. 

LnsRATiTna— L. Maasignon is preparing a epeoial work, 
entitled RiblioaraphiB ehrwioioffigus et entiqiu d'nl-^oU^;. 
3nly the most important notices in English and other European 
languages can be mentioned here: Ibn KhailikAn, tr. de 
Slaiie, Paris, 1848-71, 1. 423 ; Hujwlrl, Kanhf tr. 

NlcholHon, London, 1010, p. 160 : F. A. G. Tholuck, mvJUun- 
\aminlung aw d^moroMiland, Berlin, 1825, pp. 811-828 

the IJfe of ^ullAJ, tr. from ‘Atthr’s Tadhkirat al-A-nUiyA) ; B. 
tr. Browne, A InUrary History of Persia, Loudon, 1002-00, i. 
128-437 ; A. von Kremer, Qeseh, dtr hsrrsehenden Idem des 
i slams, Leipzig, 1868, pp. 70-78; R. P. A. Dosy, Mssai tur 
Fhistuire de tistamisme, tr. V. Chaiivin, Leyden, 1879, pp. 
324-3:t5 ; L. Masaignon, * al-BsllkJ»' in HUR, June 19 LI, also 
Anil ‘I Baqo,* in Der Islam, 1012, nn. 248-267, Kitdb al-Tawdsin 
in the press) and La Passion d'ai-uaUdj (in preparatlon)L 

llEYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 
HALLUCINATION.-!. Definition.— A hal- 
lucination is (mnerally delined as a false perception. 
It is gcnericAlly that ; hut it is not the only species 
>f false perception, and a closer charac^terization is 
(liercfore necessary. Psychologists draw a dis- 
tinction between states of consciousness in which 
there is contained or involved a reference to an 
object in the so-called external 8erie.s here and 
now existent, and a state of conBcioiisnos.s which, 
though in content otherwise generally similar to 
the other, does not carry this objective reference. 
The first is termed a percept or a presentation ; 
the second is termed an image or representation. 
These psychical ox]jeriences form two series known 
as the presentational and theTepre.<!ientational series 
respectively. Tliis nomenclature indicates tho 
dominant cliaracteristic.s of each type of experi- 
ence, though, of course, there are representational 
elements in the percept, and representations are 
based on perceptual experiences. Normally' there 
is no confusion between the two. A hallucination 
is said to occur when a iiiemlier of the second series 
is ascribed to the first-— f.e. when an image is 
taken by the conscious subject for a )>ercopt. The 
one, be it noted, is, qna psychical event, as real 
an exi>crience as the other. The * fallacy * lies in 
the function which the conscious state in this case 
is made to perform or in tlic significance which is 
attached to it. It is made to report falsely about 
externa] reality, lii this it partakes of tlie char- 
acter of illusion {q>v.), and yet it may be dis- 
tinguisbed from that kind of cx)>erience. WhetJier 
the distinction is merely one of degree i.s a ques- 
tion on which there has Imen much debate among 
psychologists. EsquiroP gave currency (>o the 
foIlowiTig distinction. In hallucination an experi- 
ence whicii is purely subjective, or, speaking iu 
therms of cerebral activity, is centrally initiated, is 
judged to have an objective correlative or to be 
peripherally initiated, whereas in illusion tlie 
starting-point is found in prosontation ; there is 
peripheral initiation — it is not, strictly speaking, 
a 'fallacy of the senses* — but tho presentational 
factors are wrongly apperceived or interpreted. 
Hallucination, in short, takes place when we 
perceive an object which by the accepted tests of 
external reality roust be finally judged to be non- 
existent ; illusion takes placse when -we perceive 
the wrong object. This may lie taken as a work- 
ing mode of differentiation, though further in- 
vestigation has leil to the conviction that the line 
of demarcation is not so bold and well-defined as it 
is thus made to apjiiear. There are a number of 
borderland cases which present difficulty, and which 
are somotimes to be found in the literature of the 
subject under the head of 'hallucination,* and 
sometimes under the head of ' illusion.* Tt certainly 
seems well-established that in numerous (some 
would say in all) cases classed as hallucination 
there is a sensory or presentational factor. In 
these oases, however, the sense element is so vague 
and unspecific that it would not normally form the 
I Dee Maladies vsemUdes. 
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basift of a percept ; it is the ocxsasion rather than 
the gronnu of the false perception. 

2. Varieties. — It is said, not quite accurately, 
that we may have hallucination of more than one 
sense. What is meant is that the content of the 
hallucination may bo of one or other or of several 
of the modes of consciousness normally regarded I 
as modes of sensation. In this sense the state- ! 
ment is correct. Thus we may see before us the : 
figure of an absent friend or acquaintance or some i 
grotesoue and monstrous l^re ; the visual factor ; 
IB preaominant here, and it ,niay be said at this i 
point that * visual ’ hallucinations bulk most j 
largely in the records of the subject, whether they | 
relate to the experiences of persons in a normal or I 
abnormal condition, liut we may also find hal- 
lucinations in which the auditory (the subject 
hears voices or deiinito sounds), touch, temperature, , 
olfactory, kimesthetic, and other modes are respect- ' 
ively predominant. This is well marked in the 
experiences of persons in the hypnotic state. Tell 
such a {lerson that he has taken eniiir and he 
sneezes ; tell him ho is standing on ioe and lie feels 
cold at once ; ' lie trembles, his teeth chatter, he 
wraps himself in his coat.’ | if one sense only is 
involved, the hnlhicinntioii is said to be siinpU ; if 
several are involved, the haUucination is said to be 
conmUx. 

There is a well-known experience particularly 
marked in the case of the person in the hypnotic 
state, or under the influence of post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion, known as negative hallucination. This is 
the case where the subject fails to ))erceive an 
existent object. He may only fail to tee a person 
in the room, or he may he totally unaware of his 
preseiicte, according to the chanu^ter and scope of 
the given suggestion. The epithet ‘negative,* 
though a])plicaUc enough from the point of vieur 
of the observer or observers of the case, is mislead- 
ing as applied to the hallncinatiory state itself. 
The hallucination is as positive as any other. 
The whole objective situation is apprehended by 
the subject as other than it is ; or, if we limit the 
reference to that part of space in which the un- 
T>erecive<] object or person is at any moment, then 
that ]>art of space is falsely perceived ; the back- 
ground is coiU.muons ; there is not a gap in it ; e,g,^ 
the liack of the chair on which is seated the person 
whose alisemte is suggested will Ik 3 seen, although, 
of course, it is not really visible. 

Dreams are generally regarded as the most 
familiar type of halliicinaUiry experience. We 
seem in dreams to lie tlio spec.tatars of external 
objects and of series of external events which are 
sometimes so vivid os to cause a distinct feeling of 
relief or disaxipointmeiit wlieii we wake and lind 
that these events do not lit into the normal ex- 
ternal series. So caref ill an olisorvcr as M cPougall,* 
however, fluds a marked distinction between the 
features of a dream ex]ierionce and the features 
of a Iiall ucinator y experience. This is a direcit chal - 
longe to more careful introspection. The present 
writer’s observations go to (xmiirni the view that 
dreams are pure hallucinatory states. The chief 
distinction seems to bo that in the dream state the 
liallucination is more complete than usual. The 
impressiveness of the object is as marked and 
the emotional co-eflicient at least as intensive as in 
experiences whicli ore unauestioiiingly recognized 
as naJlucinations. It is to be remarked that among 
these are the hallucinations of the half-awake state 
or the transition state between sleeping and wak- 
ing. The line between these hypnagogic hallucina- 
tions and dreams is extremely aiflicult to draw. 

Instances of so-called normal hallucination are to 
be found in what are termed waking hallucinatians, 

I A. Mol), Bng. tr., London, 1906, p. lOB. 

s * HsUuoinstlon ' in xli. ttO. 


This form occurs in the experience of i>ersons who 
may otherwise be regarded as in a normal wak- 
ing state. There are many such cases reported 
hiat;orians ; ' the anthropolofpst furnishes instances 
from ills observations of primitive peoples ; * current 
re|K>Tt furnishes a sufliciency of contemporary or 
comparatively recent cases. W e are fortunate here, 
however, in not having to depend merely on such 
evidence. In 1889 the English Society forraychioal 
Koscarch issued a questionnaire containing the 
following query : ‘ Have you ever, wiien lielieving 
yourself to be completely awake, had a vivid im- 
pression of seeing or lieiug touched by a living 
being or inauitnate object, or of hearing a voice ; 
whicili impression, so far as you could discover, was 
not due U> any external physical cause ? ’ To this 
17,000 replies were received, of which over 2000 
stated that under the conditions indicated figures 
had lieeii seen, or, less frequently, voices had been 
heard. Similar inquiries have lieeii made in America 
by W. .lames, in Franco by L. Marilller, and in 
efermany by the Munich scctitm of the Gesellschaft 
furpsgchologiscfie Forschung, with a similar result. 
An attemiit has been made by l^arish, in an 
analysis of the evidence, to show that, while the 
subjects of these hallucinations no doubt believed, 
in all good faitli, that they were fully awake at 
the time of the experience, they w^ere really in the 
transition state between sleeping and waking. The 
evidence will not, however, tiear this construction, 
though there are enough instances of a kind to 
make a prima fade case for it. The object of these 
inquiries has not been to establish the existence of 
waking hallucinations, but to obtain evidence on 
the vexed qiicstinn of the possibility of directly 
intimating distant events by this means to a 
person who would have been unaware of these 
events through the ordinary and understood modes 
of communication. This is known as the question 
of coincidental halhidnaiions. The hypothesis 
has been advanced that there is a causal relation 
between such apparitions and the distant events to 
which they refer. The problem is one which lies 
beyond the scope of tbe present article. It is 
treated at length in Phantasms of the Living (E. 
Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and F. Podniore, London, 
1886), The available evidence shows a number of 
cases of coincidental hallucination markedly in 
excess of the number to be expected on the theory 
of probabilities ; and this, so far, is favourable to 
the view that these oocurromres are not merely 
fortuitous, hilt it is not^ sulliciont in extent or 
quality to warrant a definite conclusion. 

In addition t«> the above so-called * waking 
hallucinations,’ which arc regarded as taking ])lace 
when the subject is in his normal condition, there 
are hallnoinations which occur cither (a) in a state 
which at the time of the occurrence cannot be called 
normal, or (&) in a state which is ^lermanently 
abnormal, as in tbe case of mental disease. As an 
instance of the first type may be mentioned the 
familiar hallucinatory experiences, already referred 
to, connected with those moments of our mental 
life when wo are passing from the waking to the 
sleeping state, or from the sleeping to the waking 
state. At these moments there is a sudden irruption 
of an apparently irrelevant image or procession of 
images which have a vividness and ini press! veness 
much superior to those of the image in the normal 
waking experience, and which are readily mistaken 
for percepts. Some of the experiences referred to 
as waking hallucinations, it will bo found, really 
belong to this type. In extreme general fatigue 
or in latimie of a particular sense organ, hallucina- 
tions readily wtenr. The exhausted traveller often 
passes into the hallucinatory state; prolonged 

1 Cf. Pstisli, HaUudnafiOfui and lUwiOnt, p. 77 ff. 

9 Of. Lsng, Making ^ p. llSff. 
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fasting is a pretiaration for the state of hallucina- 
tion. After protracted visual strain, 'visual’ 
hallucinations often occur. 

Intoxicants influence hallucination. The most 
familiar cxnniplo is the hallucination accompany- 
ing alcoholic ]ioisoning in the state known as 
duirium tremens. Intoxication by chloroform, 
nitrous oxide, hashish, opium, atroplii, etc., are 
further instances. }I all ncinations thus conditioned 
are mostly of an unxdoasanb and even terrifying 
character, though in certain cases, e.g. hasnish 
intoxication, there is a pleasurable jdiasc. 

In other cases, conditions tjf a psychical character 
are predominant, as, e.^., in hvpnotic trance and 
ecstasy. The results obtained by 'crystal-gazing* 
iq.v.) may also be included here. The general 
preliminary cumdition of tliose ex^ieriences is an 
intense coacontratioii of the attention upon one 
point. Indeed, we may note the eflect of concen- 
tration of attention upon hallucination liefore it 
reaches the stage indicated in any of the above- 
named ex])eTionces. A person eagerly listening for 
a knock or a footstep may have the hallucination of 
the sound he is awaiting. A * ghost * may be seen 
hy one who is aware he is in a haunted room, and 
who is consequently in a state of strained oxx>ecta- 
tioii. In the census of the Society for Psychical 
Kescarch there are thirteen cases of hallucination 
which took the form of the axipoarance of a person 
whose arrival was looked for. Collevtlne lialluctiia- 
tions, i.e. halliicinations of a particular kind 
experienced by more than one person at the same 
time and place, are, no doubt, explained by this 
factor. The hallucination first experienced by one 
member of the group may spiead to the others by 
suggestion operating through the special direction 
and concentration of attention induced by the 
reported abnormal occurrence. 

In hyjnwsis the jirocess is carrinl further. The 
subject is in a higlilv suggostible state, and hallu- 
cination is easily procluced either while he is aittually 
in the hynoptic trance or subsequently, >vhen the 
waking state supervenes, under tlie iiiilueuce of 
suggestion made during the trance, i.e, of * post- 
hy photic’ suggestion. The re(H>rds of hypnotism 
(g^.v.) teem witli instances of both types. 

In the extreme forms of (^.v.) the distinc- 

tion between the self and the hot-self disa]i|>ears, 
and with it the articulate content of the xiot-self, 
which on the psychical side is represented by 
perctqds and images. There is one total, ali- 
eiiibrucing, emotional state. There is, obviously, 
no room here for liallucination. Put in the ecstatic 
experience, which may find its consummation in 
such a condition, there are moiuents in which 
hallucination, in the strict sense of the term, may 
be noted. The best-known coses of ecstasy are 
those of religions ecstasy, where the object of 
contemplatiou and desire is a religious one, 
though this s^te is not exclusively connected with 
objects of this typo. Examples of hallucinatory 
relimouB ecstasy axe to bo found in the sacred 
IxioKS of many religions, in the records of lives of 
saints and mystics, and in the accounts of primitive 
peoples. 

Gazing steady at a shining surface— a metal 
mirror, oiled linger-naiLs, a blot of ink, a crystal — 
induces hallucihatiou. The ' scryer,’ or Sf 3 er, 
peroeives pictures of distant objects and evonts. 
This has l>con known to man kind in various parts 
of the world for many centuries. The antiquity 
of the practice as a method of divination is indicated 
1^ the fact that iEschylus attributes its discovery 
to Prome^eus. Analogous to ' cr^'stal vision ’ are 
the practices of inducing auditory hallucinations 
by holding a shell to the ear or by striking raitly 
the rim of a bell. This is also used as a method of 
divination. Tlie voices heard are oracular. 


Hallucinations acoompany somaiio disorder or 
bodily disease. The delirium of fever is a familiar 
instance, and hallucination is associated with the 
state of collapse preceding death. The hallucina- 
tions accompanying acute alcoholic poisoning, al- 
ready referred to, might also be brought into this 
category. An interesting type of this class is the 
* viscorm ’ hallucination noted by Head.^ This ob- 
servor states that patients sufiering from visceral 
disease are liable to hallucinations of a peculiar 
kind, either visual, auditixry, or olfactory. The 
visual hallucination, w'hich is more characteristic, 
takes the form of a vague, shrouded, white, black, 
or grey human figure often incomplete. The 
auditory hallucinations are of sounds, such as 
tapping, scratching, and rumbling. 

(joniiug Imtweeu this type and the tyx>e connected 
with mental disease are the hallucinations of the 
nervous diseases such as hysteria v. ) and epilepsy. 
They ore markedly present in the state known 
as * the great hysteria,’ at least in the third and 
fourth of the four phases indicated by Charcot.* 
In the aura preceding the epileptic attack and 
in the post-epileptic uonditioti, hallucinations are 
frequent. They are very often of a distressing 
character. 

In many forms of tncntal disease or insanity (o.v.), 
hallucinaLion is a notable feature, more particularly 
in those cases where the mind falls into a state cif 
mistiness or dreaminess ; when there is a * becloud- 
ing of the intellect.’ Uallucination, according to 
Mendel,* is often associated with amentia, but 
seldom with acute dementia. Paranoia, it is well 
known, is strongly hallucinatory. Persecuting and 
insulting voices and iignros are seen by the victim 
of this painful malady. The hallucinutiouB of 
insanity may be divided into those which are 
sporadic or independent^ and those which are. 
relatively permanent. The first, as the term 
indicates, are not in any known relation to the 
general morbid condition ; the second are obviously 
related to, and are symptomatic of, this morbid 
state. Of the two the latter are regarded by 
psychiatrists as le.SH serious, since they may be 
attacked through the disease, and may diminish or 
disappear with the amelioration of the general 
state of the patient. 

3. Causes. — The central auestion for the theory 
of hallucination is this : What are the s^Hicial 
subjective conditions under which a state ot coii- 
scioiisnosB arises which bears the character of a 
sense- perception although the normal conditions 
are absent ? The answers to this question lake the 
shape of a general psycho-physiological formula. 
All such answers are conditioned by assumptions 
regarding the identity or non-identity of the idea- 
tional and sensory centres in the brain; and tlie 
tlieory of hallucination will not be in a wholly 
satisfactory state until the strife of hypotheses on 
this point is ended. 

A prominent and obvious type of theoi^ is that 
which is termed centrifugal. In the pTincii>al form 
of this view, w'hich has been supported by Taine, 
Tamburini, Fei‘rier, Hoffmann, Griesinger, KralVt- 
Ebing, and many others, the hallucinatory stato 
begins in the ideational ooiitres. In an unusual 
state of excitability of on ideational centre the 
excitement overilows into a sensory centre. The 
excitement of the sensory centre is eccentrically 
projected, and a liallucination results. On this 
view the ideational and sensory centres are regarded 
as distinct and separate. Apart from this, which 
is called in question, there are various objections 
to the view as an explanatory hypothesis. It is 
pointed out that it overlooks the foot that an image, 

1 Brain^ xxlv. (1901) 35011. 

z Le Proffria mtdieai, 1878, uo. 8, p. 8a 

s Art. in BsrL Uin. IToeAensehr. xxvL (1889) and zxviL (1800). 
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no matter how intense, remains distinct in quality 
from the weakest sensation. Again, the relative 
infrequency of voluntary hallucinations would be 
difficult to account for on this hyiKithesis. 

Against this we have the view that hallucina- 
tion is 9k ph^nmnefMm of dissticiatvm. This view, 
which assumes the identity of ideational and sen- 
sory centres, assigns the ditterence between ideation 
and sense-nerception to a difference of degree of ex- 
idtement of the same cells. A centre not excited by 
external stimulation may as though it were, if it 
is brought otheiwise to a high degree of excitement. 
Under certain conditions, such, as fatij^e, the 
action of a drug, or of disease, this may be UTouj^Ut 
about by the isolation or * splitting off* of particu- 
lar centres through the olmtruction of the associa- 
tion paths between them and other centnw. There 
is an inflow of energy but no outflow ; there is, there- 
fore, ail accumulation in the centre wiiich cannot 
in the normal way lie drained off to other centres ; 
a high state of tension is produced, and, Anally, 
there is an explosion such as would be pro<hiced by 
a stimulation coming from the peripiiery. The 
chief authorities for this view — which, though not 
without its difticulbies, is, on the whole, the host 
Huggestioii forthcoming — are W. James, Kand- 
iiisi^'^. Parish, and Munster herg. 

4 . Influence. — The influenc.eof the hallucinatory 
experience upon the life and boliofs of man in the 
early forms of civUizatioii is auqily attested. The 
distinction on which the term 'lialliicination* is 
based implies an articulated concept of reality 
which is beyond the reach of the savage. Lang* 
quotes eviifenoG for the awareness among the Aus- 
tralian trllies of the distinction between kinds 
of this experience, namely between drejims and 
* waking ’ hallucinations, but that is another 
matter. The world of the savage will, therefore, 
contain objects, tlie source often of fear, which 
Mould judged by a person of a more devclo|»ed 
type of mind to lie * unreal,* or at least not obicets 
ill the normal or accepted sense. Tylor and others, 
with some show of probability, ossi^i to the experi- 
ence in dreams and waking hallucinations ilie 
prevalent belief in the savage mind of the actuality 
of spirits. Their world is peopled by such (objects, 
for M’liicli, from their sUuidpoint, they have as 
good and as direet evidence as for the objects of 
sense. In the dream state it is assumed that the 
spectacle of strange or remote object^t and eveuks 
tliiis fiirnislied can occur only Lliroagli the detacb- 
nient of the soul from the btsly; the sou! thus 
separated and projected during sleep is the witness 
of these t.hings. An Australian tribe mentioned 
by llowitt, quoted by Lang," Indds that it is in- 
judicious to fall asleep while out hunting, since 
the mump [wraith] of the sleeping man may be 
detached by the magic of his enemies. Waking 
hallucinations will reinforce this belief, since in 
these iii-stances the wraith of other persons whose 
Ijodies are at a distance will ai)}Hsar to the subjeid. 

In t hose cases w'bere there is the figure of an 
individual known to be dead or afterwards ascer- 
tained to have l>ecn dead at tln^ time of the apjiear- 
ance, there will be ground for the belief 1 x 1 the 
continued existence of the spirit after death. This 
basal idea of the separability of the soul makes 
easy such conceptions as Unit of demoniacal pos- 
session. This state is brought to an end by the 
capture of the strayed soul and its retuni to its 
proper dwelling by the medicirie-man. 

llie growth of a specual class of mcdicine-nien, 
wizards, or priests in savage communities is clearly 
connected w'itli hallucinatory experiences. Among 
some tribes the individual who is known as the 
subject of what are now termed * waking hallucina- 
tions* is set ajiart as a wizard. This separation 
1 Op. etc. p. 40 . 3 76 . p. 118. 


and distinction are, of course, further confirmed 
wdicn the selected individual is able, os Stoll fully 
show's he is, by tiic inlluonee of his status, his per- 
sonality, and his ritual, Ut induce by suggestion 
lialjncinations in other individuals, or groups of 
inditidiials, i,e. when they witness portents and 
strange events through his influence. 

Myth or legend, again, is associated with halluci- 
nation. 1 1 is not. iHJssible < o establish as a generali* 
^tion the suggestion that tliese legends originate 
in hallucinations ; the same legend is found among 
very diverse and widely scattered ixeoples. It is, 
however, a hypothesis which is worili consideration 
when dealing with the origin of legends. What is 
elciiir is that myth is sup|K>Tted and nourished by 
hallucination. 

kiTKKATimx.— E. Parish, HaUneinaiwnt and rUtMions^ Eng. 
od., London, 1897; W. Janies, Thr PrineipleH of PHycholoay^ 
do. 1007, ii. 114 ff. ; F. W. U. Myers, Umnan iVnioneguy, 
do. 1003 ; H. Taine, Df. 1870, i. ; J. J. 

Hoppe. fSrkldrung der SinnenfMuschungen Itei ifeswulen und 
hei hrankefi*, 'Wiirshurg, 1888 ; V. Kandinsky, Krit. U7id klin. 
Jietraehtungen im G/thiete Sinincstaunckunnen, Durlin, 18B& ; 
J. E. D. Esquirol. Pen Maladie* nienfa/cs, raris, 1888. Eng. 
Lr.. Mental Palhotoffy, Philail. 184.S ; A. Brierre de Bolsmont, 
IiaUucmafwn»t Eng. tr., London, 1850. For the anlhropo- 
logicAl aMi)eGt, nee A. Lang, The Making ufltetigion^ do. 1808 ; 
O, Stoll, Svageatinn und /fypnottcmi<« tn der Volkerpaycho- 
fogie”t Leipzig, 1IH)4; P. Beck, Die Ekutaee: em Dfitraa zur 
Pftf/rJtoCoffie und Fotkerlimde, SoebMu, 1000; E. B. Tylor, 
Primttiw (hiltvre, Lnudnn, 1871 (< 1008) ; A. Bastian, l/elmr 
myehieche neottaehtungen hei Naturvolkemt 1800; 

W. Wundt, Vblkerfigyeluflogie^t vol. iv. pt. i., do. 1010. 

Alexander Maik. 

HAMADRYADS (TeuUmic).* — The various 
stages of religious development among the Teu- 
tonic fieoplcs are exhibited in ibeir rites and 
niytlis coxinccteii with trees. The ancient lielief 
in a power residing in trees — a jsiw^cr that might 
l>c transferred ki other creatures and to the earth 
itself — may still be traced in a wide variety of 
popular customs. Thus, in early summer — on 
Majr-day or at Pentecost — the May -bough is 
carried from the forest to the village by the young 
rieopJe, in the hope that it will endow them with 
Iresh vital energy; at the end of harvest-, the 
harvest-tree is erected u|K>n the last w'aggnn-load 
of corn, in order that the spirit of vegetation may 
pass into next year’s croji ; in spring, cattle, fields, 
young girls, and newiy-wedded ixmples — the latter 
also on their marriage-day — are stroked with fresh 
twigs of sprouting trees, or with bushes of Uie so- 
ciilled * rood of life.’ From the lielief in the jiower 
dwelling in trees sprang also the W'orship of the 
innensM — a huge tree-trunk standing erect under 
the open sky — among the Saxons (Mannhardt, 
HauiMdUtus^ p. 3(Ki ff.), t he worship of the ever- 
green trees that st«>od before the temple of the 
gnds in Old Upsala <x\dam of Bremen, Hint, ecd, 
IJammnh. iv. 20, scliol. 134), the Norse myth of 
Yggdrasil, tlie world-osh, and the Eddie myth 
wmicb t^lls tlmt Aftk and Embla, the ash and tho 
ivy {Volu8f}dy 17-18), were the first men. 

Then at an early period imagination proceeded 
to associate trees, and to people forests with de- 
monic beings. These assume tor tlm most part a 
female, but sometimes a male, form. Po]iu1ar 
ran riot among them, eawTajiping them in 
myths of the most varied kinds, and even to-day 
they are met with in their primitive freshness 
among all the Ten tonic peoples. In O.H.IL they 
appear as ukrato^ in A. 8 . as v^uduaslf^ in M.H.(L 
as holzmuoja^ hnlzn&na, or waldminne. In tlie 
liopular Itcliof of the present day they are known 
as wood- or moss-maidens, forest-nymphs, wild- 
folk, Fanqffen (Tyrol), blessed maidens, JSorrfcn 
(Graubunden), EUepige^ Hkogsnvfoa (Dan. * fairy- 
maidens,’ ‘ vvood • nymphs *), i^tcogxrd^ Skogxfru 
(Swed. * forest- woman ’), and by many other names ; 
when they aesmne a mole form, tliey are known 

1 For tbo orliefa of otlier peoples on the entne eubjeei, see 
Tskxm aho Plakth. 
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as * ^ild men,’ * -w«M>il>inujinikiiis,’ or Skogsnian 
(Swed. ‘ foresli-inen ’). They live in Uie woods — 
either under^omul or in trees, especially hollow 
ones — and are often enefmntcied there by Immau 
l»eings. In outward apx»caTanoe they usually re> 
seinbie old women ; tfieir bodies ore hairy, and 
covered witli moss; they have, in common with 
field spirits, the characteristic feature of long, 
peiidiilons breasts. Their faces are old and 
wrinkled ; and sometimes their iNicks are concave, 
like the hoi lowed -out trunk of a tree. Here and 
there, however, and especially in the Tyrol, they 
are found as graceful ligures with beautiful flow- 
ing hair. As males, their form approximates 
rather to that of the giants ; they are abnormally 
large and strong ; they have bristly hair, and ore 
armed with treo'tTUTiKs. Occasionally they are 
endowed with the protean nature, and may avail 
themselves thereof to appear as animals. 

Their attitude towards human beings is some- 
times frleudl}', Homeiimes hostile. Tlicir appear- 
ance presages a fruitful year. They put the liuiiter 
on the track of his quany, and accordingly he 
seeks to win their favour. But they often fascinate 
the traveller with their trilling songs and their 
laughter, wiling liiin from the right way, and lead* 
ing him astray. They occasionally unite in mar- 
riage with human beings, or engage to serve them, 
and in such cases bring good luck to the house so 
long as they stay in it. As denizens of the forest 
they possess a knowledge of medicinal plants, and 
make use of them to give health and strength to 
their favourites ; thus, iu the Balder saga, the food 
from which Balder drew Ids great strength was 
guarded by virgines siloestrcn (Saxo Gram. iii. 
77). They make special appeal to human bein^ 
for succour when they are pursued by the Wild 
Hunter. At such times violent whirlwinds arise, 
shaking the trees and pressing the branches far 
down. If the hamadryad is not rescued, but falls 
into the hands of the Wild Hunter, he lays her 
crosswise upon his steed. If she is delivered from 
his flower by a. human being, she rewards the 
latter with foliage wdiicli turns to gold. Dwarf- 
myths have also been grafted upon the hama- 
diyads. The latter, like the dwarfs, sometiiues 
substitute their own oflspring for human children. 

It is ve^ doubtful whether tlicso tree- and 
forest - spirits were also objects of woi*ship, i.e, 
whether the milk tliat was fxiured out, and the 
berries that were laid down, at the roots of trees 
were intended for them. It is miicli more likely 
that these gifts were oirerod to the souls of the 
departed, which were supposed to survive in 
trees. In point of fact, trees were regarded by all 
the Teutons as the abodes, not only of demonic 
spirits, but also of souls, and as such were treated 
with the utmost veneration — a practice constantly 
inveighed against in the penitential discourses and 
ordinances, os well as in the legal codes, of the 
early Christian period. We iiiid it said in numer- 
ous legends that the souls of the departed pass 
into trees, or continue to live in the trees that grow 
upon graves. The extent to which a materialistic 
conception prevailed here is shown by the widely 
diffused belief that trees bleed when their bark is 
injured. Such ideas explain the severe penalties 
inflicted npon those who committed offences against 
trees. The act of peeling oil' the bark ivas sfiecially 
forbidden, as the souls were supposed to dwell 
just beneath it. One found guilty of the offence, 
according to the Wdstunmr (i.c. alistracts of special 
usages forming precedents in ancient German law), 
had his body cut oiicii, aud his intestines wound 
about the tree in such a way as to cover the in- 
jured part (J. Grimm, Deutsche Itechtsaitertufner^t 
Leipzig, 1809, ii. 39). The spirits who lived under 
the bark could both impart disease and take it 


away. Hence sick persons were drawn through a 
hollow trunk, or else the malady was driven into 
the tree — t.e., a hole was made in the latter, and 
some of the invalid’s hair or pieces of his clothing 
inserted into it, the cavity being then dosed up 
again. Departed souls frequent^ take the form 
of a bird (owl, pigeon, owlet) sitting upon the tree 
within which they have their abode. It was also 
believed that the soul of the family-oueestor had 
passed into the tree growing in or before the home- 
stead, and this tree accordingly became associated 
with the tutelary spirit of the family, t.e. the 
domestic spirit. According to Norwegian belief, 
the fylgja (on which see ERE iv. 633*), the pro- 
tective spirit of the individual, had its home in a 
tree. In Sweden, even at the present day, an elm 
or lime-tree growing in front of the homestead is 
often regarded as the v&rdtrdd (* ward- tree ’), the 
abode of the domestic spirit, and from this tree 
not a leaf must be plucked, or the smallest splinter 
cut. Pregnant women resorted to it, and hoped 
by embracing it to secure an easy ddivery. As 
the dwelling-place of the guardian spirit it was 
known also as the botriid (* ii^de-tree ’). Sacritices 
and prayers were ofl'ered beside such trees with a 
view to propitiating the tutelaiy spirits, aud ward- 
ing off evil from man and beast. 

The origin of the tutelary spirit— the fact that 
it was at iirst the soul of an ancestor— was gradu- 
ally forgotten, and its place taken by another soul- 
like iieing, the guardian spirit of the house, the 
Norwegian torntegubbe (cf. 'Bobiu Goodfollow *), 
the German Uauskobold (of. * brownie ’), who lives 
either in the trunk of the tree or in the root be- 
neath, and who guards the dwelling-house against 
Injury by Are. If a tree which thus harbours a 
duniestic spirit is hewn down, prosperity deserU 
the house, and the jmrson who did the deed is 
taken ill. Some of the old tales represent tlie 
tutelary or domestic spirit as dying with the tree ; 
according to others, it remains in tlie fallen trunk, 
comes into the house along with the liit.ter, and 
continues to reside in the rafters made from it ; 
and, if the required offeriugs (food and milk) are 
given to it, it continues to guard the house as 
before. To this class of tree -spirits — tutelary 
demons evolved from soul-like entities — belongs 
also the Klabauternmnn (see Demons and Sim hits 
[Tout.], voJ. iv. p. 633 f.) of the Baltic and North 
Sea csoosts. He is a tree -spirit who has been 
brought into the ship in the mast. Here he con- 
tinues to reside, helping the sailors in their work, 
and protecting the vessel. But, should the ship 
bo destined to go down, he deserts it. He, too, 
receives gifts of food and milk. 

Litk&aturs.— J. Grimm, Dtuitche Mythologies Berlin, 1876, 
ii. 1 ff. ; W. Msnohardt, Dor BanmkuUua d. itermanen u. ihror 
Nachbaratlimm^ Berlin, 1875 ; J. G. Fracnr, London, 
1900, i. 160 ff. ; E. H, MejertMytholopie d, Gormanen, StrncM- 
buig, 190;(, p. 191 ff.; M. Httfler, VraM- u. Jktumkuit.^ new 
ed., Munich, 1804. £. MOGK. 

HAMILTON.— See Philosophy (Scottish). 

HAMITES AND EAST AFRICA. -The 
class! ficatiou of the eastern Hamitic peoples is a 
matter of much controversy. There is a large body 
of tribes concerning whom, except on some trifling 
points, there is complete agreement between the 
various sciences and scientists ; outside this sphere 
there is a want of harmony between anthropology 
and philology, and between the various philologiw 
schools. The common stock may he said to consist 
of two main groups : the Egyptian Bejas (although 
notable philologists incline to connect Egyptian 
rather with the Semitic languages), and the southern 
or Ethiopic group (Agaos, Sidama, Low Cushite 
[including Giula, Somali, and 'Afar-Saho])._ With 
thene antiiropology connects other peoples or import- 
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ant groups of pe^les, as the Nuba, the Funji, the 
Masai, and the Wahuma, of whom some at least 
speak languages undoubtedly non<Hamitic. One 
school of philologv, of which the most illustrious 
representative is K^nisch, limits the true eastern 
Haniites to the peoples of tlie two great groups 
just named, but connects with them two otlier 
peoples dwdling between the one group and the 
other, vis. the Baria and the Kunama, who, 
although they do not speak a purely Honiitic 
tongue, employ languages— called by this school 
proto<(/U8hite — which seem to approach the 
Uamitic type, and represent, as it w'ere, a link 
of connexion lietweon the Hamitio and Nilotic 
tongues. Another school, of which the most recent 
and active champion is Moinhof, places the Baria 
and the Kuuama among the peoples speaking the 
so-called Sudanese, and consec^uently non-Hamitlc, 
lan^ages; on the other hand, this school in> 
eludes amc»ng the Hamites the Bari dwelling on 
the White Nile, and the Masai of British East 
Africa and of Clennan East Africa. Tt is easy to 
understaiid why bore, as elsewhere, even for 
historical reasons, ontbroiiology imd philology are 
not in agreement. Furtner, while we recognize 
the importance of the doubts raised coiHicrniiig 
the character of the Kuuama tongue ami the im- 
portance of the analogies of the Masai language 
with tiie Uamitic tongues, this is not the place to 
discuss the diflerences lietween the philological 
schools. The following notes refer especially to 
those peoples whose Hamitic character is generally 
admitted, with brief references to the two proto- 
Cushite peoples. 

1. The Bejas represent one of the greatest 
ethnical factors along the middle <murse of the 
Nile. According to some anthropologists, they 
were amving the principal elements whicli went to 
ftjrm the andcTit Egyptian people. Many of their 
tribes and parts of tribes are doubtless concealed 
under the unideutilied names of the congests 
of the I’haraohs to the south of Egypt. Their 
primitive scats appear to have been the desert 
regions of eastern Nubia. Towards the beginning 
of the common ora they seem to have undergone a 
powerful movement of expiuision or of migration, 
determinecl. it may be, by the influx of the Nuba 
and of other nopulations of the south-west into 
the regions of the kingdom of Meroe, of whose 
inhabitants they must have formed a conspicuous 
part. This movement drove towards the Egyptian 
frontier some fractions of tribes, such as the 
Blcmiiiycs, who were the subjects of fantastic 
stories and of terror on account of their ferocious 
incursions ; on the other hand, other trilies moved 
towards Abyssinia. The kings of Aksiiin were 
often occupied by the incursions of the Bejas or by 
expeditions against the Bejas, so much so that 
among their other titles they assumed that of 
* kings of the Bejas.’ In course of time the Bejas 
seem to have gamed the upper hand, at least for 
a time, in the regions of northern Abyssinia. Tt 
is certain that among the peojilos of the Abyssinian 
highlands we And some speaking the Tigriila tongue 
arm observing the customs of the other Abyssinians, 
and who lioast a Beja origin, as the Tcdrer in 
Akkele-Guzay, and the l)ekk Itaes of Serad. 
There was much rivalry between the Beja element 
and the Abyssinian stock in the valley of tlie 
Barka, in Eritrean Sahel, and on the mountains 
traversed by the river Anseba in the last part of 
its eouTse ; sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other, ethnic factor prevailed. Thus there were 
form^ mixeil populations, although fractions of 
races arc to be met with who aro purely Beja 
and speak a Beja dialect, as far as the foot of 
tlie mountiuns of Abyssinia proper, such as the 
ad-Sala dwelling near the outflow of the river 


Barka from the mountains of Libon on the plain 
below. 

Meanwhile in the northern regions the Arabs, 
who had succeeded the Byzantines in their rule 
over Egypt, must often have come into contact 
with the restless nomads of the south and their 
forays. Numerous military expeditions were the 
consequence, and also numerous treaties, the most 
ancient of which does not seem to have been ve^ 
favourable to the Arabs, whose governor Ubaid 
All&li ibn Hiyab as-SalQlI undertook to famish 
the Bejas with three hundred young cauiels, 
provided they would resptHst the borders of E^pt 
and the lives and goods of the Musalmans. As a 
matter of fact, it was possible to guarantee the 
safety of Egj'pt only when several Arab tribes 
went and establislMm tliemsclves in Nubia, thus 
paralyzing the warlike inclinations of the local 
elements, or when these tribes began to pass over 
to Isl&tnism. In tho 8th and Qlti centuries the 
Bejas formed a sort of indefiendeut principality, 
whose ruler, resident in al-llujr in tiie southern 
{lart of their territory, acted in the name of all the 
tribes of his race aweiling between Egypt and 
Abyssinia. From Arab sources we learn the niune 
of one of these, who already in the year 218 A.H. 
(A.D. 831) seems purely Islftniitic — Q^Un 'Abd al- 
*Aziz. 

In the days of the historian *Alid-All&h ibn 
Atimad ben Suiaim al-UswkuI, who in the lOtb 
cent, wrote a history of Nubia, this union of tribe.^ 
had ceased, and the tribes hiul autonomous heads. 
Among these the ruler of the Balaw, whose seat 
was at Snakin, deserves mention. The Balaw 
principality lasted until tlie end of the 17th cent., 
when a family of Ja’aliyin, favoured hy tho Funji, 
seized the command of the country. Nevertheless 
the Balaw have continued to constitute a kind of 
aristocracy down to the present day. 

A long time liefore the historian *Abd-All&h al- 
Uswkiii, a great internal revolution had taken place 
among the Bejas. The place of tlie Sanafej tribe 
in tlie hegemony of the race had been taken by 
the Hedareb trine, to whom ancient Arab writers 
assign as tlieir territory the Beja country fi'om tho 
Egyptian border as far os Aiaky, Aidhab, and 
beyond. It is worthy of note that even to-day 
the Abyssinians call lioth the language and the 
tribe of the Bejas Heddrtb. 

Even in ancient times the Bmas must have 
crossed the Nile, settling nuclei of (Kipulations on 
the left of the river. Among the most iiiiiiortant 
of those derived from them arc tlie Beni Kahll or 
Kawahla, who, however, in their various inter- 
crossings have ended by adopting the language 
and customs of the Sudanese Arabs, although they 
do not consider tliomseives to be Arabs. Their 
principal groups are on the Bohad and Uie Binder, 
out some are also found on the AtTiara, on Uie 
Blue Nile, and at el-Atshan on the White Nile. 
Important portions passed into Kordofan, where 
for a long time they remained mingled with the 
Kabkhish. In fact, the Atawia sections of the 
Kababish, the Waylia sections of the Hamar, 
and the Tnwaim&t sections of the Aul&d Bika 
Jaw&ma'a still belong to them ; a Kawahla colony 
has oven settled at Werna in the mountains of 
Boutliern Kordofan. 

The prinoipal divtiions of the BejM now are : (1) the Ababdeh, 
between the Nile and the Bed Sea to tlie eoutti of Wadi 
liainamat up to the tropic ; (2) the BishSii, to the aonth of the 
laet towards the territory of Suakin ; <3) the Hadendawa, 
between Suakin and Kanala ; (4) the llalenga, in the territory 
of Kanala ; (6) the Beni Amer, who conawt of numbere of tlie 
Bejas mixed with others of Abyssinian orifdo, in the valley of 
the Barka. 

The Bejas have a language of their own, which 
was formerly studied by Munziiiger, and after- 
wards more perfectly by Alnikvist and Reinisch. 
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The Beiae were always essentially nomads and a 
|»aBtora] people. A few of them devoted themselvea 
to agriculture ; many were camel-driven. Thev 
never hod any liigh degree of civilization, althongn 
the Kxtdb al-Fihri»t ascribes a special alpha^t 
to them — perliupN a confusion with that of the 
ISthiopiaiiH or of the distant Berliers. In regard 
to religion, according to Arab authon, paganism 
secniH to have been dominant for a lone time 
among tJie tribes furtliest removed from Egypt. 
Mas udi asserts that in his day they still venerated 
an idol, 'riio tribes nearer to Egypt came under 
its religious inthienec. The Blemmyes, who had 
adopted the ancient Egyptian divinities, wore 
among the most obstinate and latest supporters of 
them. Later, both from the north ana from the 
kingdom of Aksum, Christianity found its way 
intf» their midst. Al-llamadhani reports the word 
employed by the Bmas, or at least by a part of 
them, to designate ‘ God,’ and this appears U> have 
been a eoTru|>ticm of the fgzVabiilur of the Al^s- 
sinian Christians. But, setting aside the lleja 
po|)ii1ations which are assimilated with the AWs- 
sinians of tlio Eritrean liighlancls, (^liristianity has 
disappeared from among them. Islam, whether 
from the nortliem frontier of Egypt or from Aidhab 
and Siiakin, is now their only religion. 

2. The Agaos, whom setentists call ' High 
Cushite’ or simply ‘Cushite,’ represent the most 
ancient populations of Abyssinia in the narrowest 
meaning of l,he word. Oiiginally they inhabited 
the highlands which to-day form 'f igre, Bcghemder, 
Domliea, Gojam, Agaunieder, Damot, and Amhura. 
T^ater on they fell umler the inllueiice of the 
Semites, who came from southern Arabia; and 
this influence became stronger when the kings of 
Aksuin were compelled to take action, no longer, 
as ill the iirst centuries of the common era, to the 
north of the Abyssinian mountains, but in the 
wild countries to the south of their capital. Tlie 
modern A hyssinian is the result of crossings between 
the Seiiiitiis of southern Arabia and the hHuvl 
ITamitie peoples, among whom the Agaos had the 
chief plax'c. In these iiitcr-crossings tlie Semitic 
language at length prevailed, while from an ethical 
and anthropological point of view the Haiiiitic 
element obUiined the victory. In short, there took 
place in Ab^^ssinia something analogous to wrhat 
happened in Egypt after the Musnlman conquest, 
where the Arabic latigiuigo extinguished the 
(\jptic. thoiigli t\\Q fellah of our days preserves the 
same type as the inhabitant of Egypt in the days 
of the IMiiiraohs. 

The Agao race still remains more or less {lurc in 
various districts of Aliyssinia. Tn those regions 
they have preserved the use of their own dialects, 
whi<di they em]»l(>Y in familiar intercourse, while 
in fionversing with strangers they use the domi- 
nant Seinilii* tongue of the country, viz. the Tigrg, 
or the Tigi-ifia, or the Ainharic. 

The A^;io dialiMilA or lati^iiiAgea may be divUl^rl into four 
irroups; H) tin: cenlral irroup, reprKsented !»y the Khamir, 
Hpoben in liatjtu (Sofotn, iJag, etc.), .and the Khainta, Hixiken 
in Home dintricUi of nouiliern Tigru (Averfihiille, Uora, Sfeloa); 
(2) tlie northern (croup, Mjiokeu by «mall triiice rjilled Uogoe 
or Bilin, who dwell in the territory of Keren, near the river 
Anseba (Eritrea); (a) the wentern group, rcprcHent-ed by the 
Quara, Vriiich, epoketi in the distrlot of the saiiie name to the 
west of Ijokn Tsana, wasi afterwards, owing to religious rcuHons, 
diffused throughout l>enibca; by the Khamant, sp(»ken by a 
special population SfaU^'rotl in the villages of the Ohclga, of 
the Armutahoho, of the. Janfuqara. of the Wagara, and of the 
Quolla Wagara, as far os Wehiii and tlie north-west frontiers of 
Abyssinia profier; and, as it seems, by at least another dlaleot 
also, spoken in the l>1alasha villages of nemhea and Wagara; 
(4) the south-western gmup, constituted by the Awiya dialect, 
which Is spoken in Agauineilor, and by the dialect of Bamot, 
which exists in the provine.c of the same name. From a more 
general point of view, the Aguo languages can be divided into 
two great categories in regani ii> Itoth grammar and vocabulary : 
to the first might be assigned tlio central, northern, and western 
groups; to the second there would only remain the south- 
western group. U is worthy of note that two special denomi- 


nations of the Agaos ssem to agree with this great division : 
those of the centre call themselvea Khem (whence the adjectives 
khamir and khamta ) ; and there are traoee of this name emong 
those of the north and west ; those of the aouth-west call them- 
selvee AwA, Aw&wA. The Agfu> languages are known principally 
through the publications of Keinisch and Conti Bossml. 

The Agaon appear in written ilocuments of the 
firet centuries of the Christian era, whether under 
the name Agao or under that of Khaiii ; some have 
even thought of connecting with them the 

which, according to Agatharcliides, was 
spoken by the Troglodytes of Etliionia. Thanks 
to the |iowor of Aksum, they wore anle to extend 
their territoi'y to the highlands of Eritrea. Cosmas 
Imlicoplenstes, in the 6th cent., speaks of a prince 
of the Agaos, who appears to have been a vassal 
of the king of Aksum, and who aided the caravans 
which went to the gold countries. In the 10th 
cent., Abyssinia was devastated by the invasion of 
a queen wiio came from the south. On that occa- 
sion many of the Agaos fled from the centre of 
Abyssinia and from soutliem Tigrc, in order to 
find a way of escape U) the north of the river 
March. The Bilin scum to have been the last 
representatives of this migration. In the 13th 
cent, the regal power pasHei) to an Aguo family 
called the Zague; this family was originally 
from the district of Jlegucna (Lasta), and had 
its capital in Kolia, whoso famous monolithic 
churches are, as a matter of fact, a.M(;ribed by 
Abyssinian tradition to a king Zague. Several of 
these kings, as Lalibala and Na’akneto Laab, 
figure among the saints of the Abyssinian Church. 
Towards the year I26S the Zaguo d^^nasty was 
overthrown by another dynasty of ‘semitized’ 
origin, which bad its capiliil in Amhara. This is 
the so-called Solomonideity misty, liecauso it claims 
as its founder Menilek, the son of the queen of 
Sheba and king Solomon; and the present kings 
of Abyssinia ailiriu that they too belong to this 
dynasty. This change of dynasty gave rise to a 
new movement of Agao peoples towards the north : 
the Adkcm6 Melgh. of Serae and the Zagu^t ol 
lAliari are the cliief representatives of this fresh 
iiiigratloTi, and in course of time they ado]»te.d the 
Tigrifia languages. The Soloiuonidcs extended 
their conquests over the Agaos of the west and 
south- w^est, who up till then hml remained imie- 
peiidcnt : at the beginning of the I4tli cent. Damot 
was conquereil ; about a century after, Wagara 
was firmly occupied; in the 16th cent. De.inliea 
was deliuitely taken (lossession of ; and in the 17tii 
cent. Agaumedor was annexed. Semen, a formid- 
able mountain region, offered a fierce resistance ; 
hut the Agao element ended by lieing almost 
entirely dest.royed. 

Little is known of the ancient Agao religion. 
Their chief god was the sky (Deban or .lar). 
XJtider him were many genii — some tnaligiiant, 
like tlie mr, and some lieneficent. The latter 
d>velt in springs, trees, and mountain-f.o])s, and 
were there venerated. A special worshiji was ren- 
dered to certain genii ol the springs, as, for 
instance, to Uiat of the sourcxi of the Blue Nile. 
Homage was paid t<o is^rtain animals, "esfiecially 
the serpent, from which omens v'ere sought. Eor 
defence against evil spirits and to obtain tlie 
assistaneo of good spirits, the intervention was 
{KU'initted of special individuals in whom wore 
recognized exceptional faculties and powers. The 
pries thfMsl was hereditary from father to sim. Life 
continued after death, and food was offered to the 
dead. 

To-day, Agao paganism is no longer professed, 
and the Agaos are either Christians, Jews, or 
Khamants. Cf the Agao Christians it is not 
necessary to speak; hut it seems certain that 
many usages of the Christians of Abyssinia, and 
even the style of their subterranean churohesi 
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have been inherited from the ancient pre-Christian 
religion. The Jews of Abyssinia arc Agao by race, ! 
and are called Faloshas. Their origin is very un- j 
certain. At first it was held that they were con- > 
nected with colonies of Jews of southern Arabia, - 
whom the kings of Aksuni were supposed to have I 
forcibly transported into Africa after the conquest ■ 
of Yemen (6th cent. A.D.). and to have settled 
in exile on the mountains of Semen. Now the 
liypothesis seems to be preferred that Judaism 
came into Abyssinia by land from Egypt. The 
Faloshas do not know Hebrew, and they nave not 
the Targuni ; they have adopted the liible of the 
Christians of Ethiopia, and also their alphabet, 
their literary language, and almost all their 
lK>oks. lint, althougli without originality, the;^ 
have shown an indomitable attachment to their 
religion. Cf. Abyssinia, Agaos. 

3. The peoples conventioTiolly called Sidama 
represent a groat mixture of dill'ering ethnic ele- 
ments ; and this explains the iirirnensc variety of 
(dassilication met w ith among travellers, acetord- 
ing to t/be prevalence of this or that physical char- 
acteristic. It may be, however, that a better 
knowledge of the anthropological eleiiieiits and 
of the languages of these [)o]»ulatioiis will bring 
aUmt a modification of the cfossilicntion which is 
at present acccptetl by scientis1>s. 

The territory of the so-called Sidama seems 
originally to have embraced the southern part of 
Abyssinia, properly so called (at least the western 
province of Slioa), and to have extended south- 
wards to within a short distance of the great equa- 
torial lakes : to the east it extended towards the 
VVchi; on tlio wesl, it uccii[>ied the high valleys 
of the rivers Sobat and Didessa and of the other 
affluents of the White Nile; lo the north-west it 
cnissed the iilue Nile (which separated it for a 
<‘xmsiderablo }»arb of its course from Gojam and 
Daniot), and retu*.hcd as far as the west of Agau- 
nu‘der. The very position of this country shows 
that it must, have been n battle-ground between the 
llumites of the north and east and the Sudanese 
of the west — battles of which, for the most part, 
w’c know noth i 11 g. The Abj^asiiiians — Semites 
or ‘semitized* — early established themselves in 
the regions t.i> the north, and absorbed the local 
tribes; the GurAguc, wiio speak very corrupt 
Semitic dialects, seem to be descendants of a 
north Abyssinian jnilitary colony, wJiicb had 
Ijeeu plac;cd to guard the southern confines of 
the kingdom, and which in the course of centuries 
had become aiikalganiated witli the })coplcs of the 
country. Thcm*e the Ahyssinians endeavoured to 
exten<l their temtory still further south by con- 
r| nests and raids; but the forming of Sidama 
States, whose chief sought a defence in IslUniism, 
kept them liac.k, or at least hindered the popula- 
tions of the valley of the river Omo from l^ing 
absorbed. Towards the middle of the 16th cent, 
the Galla tribes, thvclling to the east of the so- 
called Sidama, began their migrations and inva- 
sions, which were, for Ethiopia, more violent, 
and had more lasting coiisoquetices, than the bar- 
barian invasions of Europe. All the eastorii part, 
ail the north and north-west of the Sidama 
territory, Ijecanie Galla territory; to the Sidama 
littlo more remained than the valley of the <^tiio. 

To-f1ay, M far as is known, the Sulnnia may be divided, philo- 
lo^flcally Hneaking:, into four primtiml grroupm : (]) Kaua an 
Goa;;a ; (2) IJadia and Tainharo ; (if) Dawaro and Walaiiio or 
Walaitna ; and (4) Zenjeru, Yanearo, or Yannna. The Kaffa haH 
been studied by Relnisoh and, without any critical aim, by 
Ghlarini and Hieber ; as regards the other idioms, we liave oniy 
tbe imiwrfeet, or not as yet scionllflually axamined, materials 
of fieke, Uhlarini, Cecebi, Borelli, sto. 

The Abyssinian conquests of the 16th cent, intro- 
duced (Christianity among the Kafla ; and thence 
f&ith in the Messiah seems to have penetrated even 


among the ShOro, negroid tribes to the south-west 
of the Kafla. But the long isolation of those 
regions from Abyssinia caos^ great alteration in 
the ailopted religion. Some results have been 
tudiieveil by Catholio missions during the last fifty 
years. The recent Abyssinian conquest is des- 
tined to revive the condition of the Coptic Church 
there, unless Ishiniism gains the upper bond. 
IslUmism had appeared among the Sidama of the 
Uadia in the Utli cent., but for centuries it made 
no progress ; it has, however, been making rapid 
advance during the last fifty years. l%e old 
paganism is losing ground. Two types of pagan- 
ism appear to be recognizable among the Sidama. 
It is not at present possilile to say if the second 
represents a derivation from the first. The first 
ty|>e is met witli among the Kalla and the Oineti 
(Cunta, Cuisha, Kuliu, Sale, Cba, Gofa, Mallo). 
The supreme deity is Hecco, called also Dcoc or 
Deotshe. IJeoco is invisible, but is incarnate in 
his priests and in the king of the Kalla; those 
who are incarnate in llecco become llecco them- 
selves. Among the Kafla, the priests l>elong to 
the aristocratic class of the Gonga, whence also is 
derived the royal family. There arc tM'clve high 
priests among the Kafla, and over all one high 
priest residing formerly in Addio near the village 
of Gollo, now in Coba. This high priest conse- 
crates the newly electc^d king, and receives annual 
tribute also from the Ometi, or inhabitantiS of the 
valley of the Gmo, who are not politically depen- 
dent on the KaiFa. AVorship is paid in a temple in 
a wooil. The priest, falling into a kind of trance, 
announces to the faithful the will of the god. The 
priest is naturally also Uie sorcerer wdio cures sick- 
nesses, delivers from the eflects of the evil eye, 
etc. Under Hecco there are tutelary genii of aif- 
forent places, w'ho live in springs, rivers, cross- 
roads, and great trees. The priests may not eat 
the flesh of the ox. All, however, regard as pro- 
hibited, because unclean, the flesh of the horse, 
ass, mule, wild boar, hippopotamus, and monkey ; 
men abstein from eating cabbages, and women 
from eating fowls. Their lieliefs about the other 
world seem to have been largely influenced by 
Christianity ; but at Uie same time it is still |m)s- 
sible to discern in their various rites and cere- 
monies the remains of priuiitive beliefs — c.y. that 
death is succeeded by a life like the present. Thus, 
when a king died, his servants brought him his 
cu.stoinary food every day for a year ; it is also 
said (but this is not certain) tliat at the time of his 
buriid a slave was killed, in order that he might 
continue to serve his sovereign. Among the Zen- 
jero, religion hod a specially ferocious and brutal 
cliaracter. The supreme god seems to lie the sun ; 
further, the Zenjoro alone among all the peonies 
of Ethiopia have (or hod) an idol of iron rudely 
Wined, which, they say, fell from heaven. They 
venerate numerous genii in the mountains, rivers, 
and rocks. The king was supposed to he an incar- 
nation of the supreme siilar divinity, and w'as the 
clilef of the priests and sorcerers of his realm. It 
was his duty to <loal the first blow to the human 
victims who, at the beginning of ton out of the 
twelve inoiilhs of the year, wore immolated on tlie 
summit of Mount Bor-Gudda; these victims were 
chosen from twenty- two families of the country. 
Other human sacriiices were oflered on other occa- 
sions. Out of evc^ ten strangers who crossed the 
frontiers of the kingdom, one had to be sacrificed 
to the divinity. Naturally, the Abyssinian con- 
quest, wdiicli took place in the year 1887, put an 
end to these practices. 

Accnrdhig to Borelli, the chief diviHiona of the HiiJuinA. based 
on their lanffUHfcoa and on Uicir political grouptnirH before the 
Ab}'aainian coiiquoat, are the rollowingr: (1) Kalla; (^) the 
ancient kinfrdoni of Garo on the south anti east alon^ of the 
monniaina of May-Qudo ; (8) Zeujero ; (i) KuUu. Oauro, or 
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Dswaro between the river Onio and the Contab ; (6) tlie kingdom 
of Oontab between the river Qojeb, the Itulln, the Kaffa, and 
the river Onio;;(G) the kingiloni of Goelia between the Kaffa, 
the Oontab, the river Omo aiul the Oolda ; (7) Oolda between 
the Ooeha, the plains of Yaya, and the Kufla—to the east of the 
Omo ; (8) Oorlto near the Zenjero ; (») Conta between the Oorbo 
and the struaiii (iaiiiuna ; (10) Marnko, a kind of ' enclave ' in 
the Hadia ; (il) lladia, scattered between the Omo and the 
Amaulla as far as thu borders of the Oalla Arussi ; (12)Tambaro, 
bordering on the Walaino; (13) W'alaino or Walaitsa between 
the Tainnaro, tlie stream llillatii, latke Marirherita, the Ciusiia, 
and the river Omo ; (14) the kingdom of Outsha to the soutli of 
the Walarno ; (16) the kingdom of Oofa to the south of the 
Ciitsha and the river Omo ; (16) Malo between the Omo, the 
Oofa, the Douo, and the Arra; (17) Doco (negroid 8idama) be- 
tween the Omo, the l>im£, the mountains of the Arra, ami the 
Malo : (18) Diiu^ between the plains of Yuya and Uie Omo— out- 
side the valley of tlie Omo ; (10) the Combatta to the west of the 
river! Billatd and of the Arussi, between the Alaba, the lladia, 
and the Walaino : (20) Arroru or Haruro, on an Island of iaike 
Maiigherita ; (21) the kingdom of Bonala, to the south-west of 
Lake Margherlla ; (22) Ohochura In an * enclave ' of the Cutsha ; 
f23) Oamo between tlie Arussi, the Cutsha, and the Zallu ; (24) 
Zalla, to the west of the Qanio ; (25) tl)ia, to the west of the 
Zalla ; (26) Anica, to the south of the Uba ; (27) Arra, to Uie 
west of the IJba. 

4* The (?roup which, from the nature of its situa- 
tion, in contradistinction to the mountainous re- 
gions of the Agaos, is callod Low Cushite, is 
composed of three ^oat hninches : Galla, Somali, 
and'Afar-Saho. Tlioir original scat seems to liave 
been between the upper course of the Webi and the 
African coast of tlie gulf of Aden. Already in 
ancient times we find that the cuimtiy between 
the strait of Bab el-Maudcb and Cape Hafiiu was 
inhabited by a people trailed Berbers, in whom we 
have no hositatiou in recognizing the progenitors 
of the Somali people of to-day. How far they 
advanced into the interior is unknown ; but it is 
very probable that from the most remote times 
tho desert region, extending from the sea to the 
mountains of Abyssinia, belonged to trilies of 
this stock. In course of time, Low Cushite tribes 
spread not only towards the west, but also iow^anis 
the north. These tribes, developing s|ieeial char- 
acteristics, and vaguely recognizing a blood-rela- 
tionship among themselves, gave place to the ' Afar 
or DaiiKali. *Afar is a national name; Dankali 
is on Abyssinian name, wlieiico comes tlie Arabic 
plural DaniXkil, It is noteworthy that tho 'Afar 
are divided into 'Adoi Mara, * white people,’ and 
Asoi Mara, * red people,’ the latter forming a hoge- 
iiiony with the former ; when and why this ilistiuc- 
tion arose is unknown. 

(a) The 'Afar, establishing themselves in the 
oasis of Aussa, in the valleys descending from the 
Ifat and from the other eastern districts of the 
Shoa (if, indeed, they did not formerly occupy the 
eastern margin of the latter), must nave forim^d 
the principal part of that kingdom of Adal which 
caused so much trouble to (Christian Abyssinia in 
the 13th, 14th, 15th, and Idth centuries. Some 
portions of their trilies still cull themselves Adiel. 
With these the Somali tribes of the north combined ; 
bat in the times of the inalm Al^mod ibn Ibrahim, 
called the Ghazi (Gragn among the Abyssinians), 
who almost entirely destroyed Ethiopian Christi- 
anity, the invailing Musaliiian armies ivere still 
lar^ly <x)m]ioscd of the ' Afar. The *Afar spread 
as tar as the peninsula of Buri and the gulf of 
Adulis. 

They are now divided Into a nuuiber of amall tribeit, 
■oattered over a very unfavoiiralile territory, which coneiete 
prindIpaUy of Htoiiy or soiuly ileHcrts, traversed liy great lava 
stroanui. When the old Adul kingdom fell, and deep hatred 
grew up between the Uankuli and the Sninali, thu chief 'Afar 
authority fell into tho hande of the Sultan of the Aussa, who 
for some time )uul a certain measure of effective power, and 
till very recent times a considerable moral prestige among all 
the tnbes of his race. Other sultanates, of ouiy secondary 
ronk, are those of the Dim, of liahoiia, and of Tajura. The 
northern tribes, however, llahlnirla, Itelesua, etc., with chiefs 
of their own, came under the liegenmny of the Abyssinian 
chiefs of Tigr6 or of the Musolm&n chiefs who held Arkioo and 
Massawa for Turk^. The 'Afar language is known through 
the studies of BeJnisch and Colisza. 

Ancient ’Afar tribes gradually sproa<l further 


northwards, where tliey gave rise to the Saho 
tribes. 

It is possible to-day to recognise five tiabo groups : (1) the 
MinlferC, who dwell between SenaKi and Arafali, and seem to be a 
cross between Saho people and tlie Abminlan garrisons who bad 
Iteen placed to guard the country against Saho-' Afar Invasions ; 

(2) the Ilaso, dwelling to tho south of these last as far as the 

river Ragali or Endeli and tho torrent Laasl-ghed6, and their 
brethren, the Toroa, who wander with their flocks and herds 
in the vullejm of Die the Aligbed^, theSakghedG, on the 

soiith-easteru declivltieii i.. Die Ha'ntas^n, in Samhar ; (S) the 
Assaorta in the district lietvveon the marlUme region of the 
Adulis (Zula) and the AbysHiniou highlands, to the south of the 
Toroa, to the norDi of tho Minifori ; (4) the Dcbrimela, two very 
small tribes dwelliiw in the region of Mount Debra to the east 
o( the SenafG; am) (5) the Irob, to the north-east of Agam^, 
But liesides these trioM, who syivak the Saho tongue, which is 
closely allied to the 'Afar language, the Saho gave rise to not 
a lew other populations, who, mixing in course of time with local 
peoples of other races, adopted their customs and language 
en tiruly . The dominant class of the Menaa and Maria tri bes, the 
former dwelling to the north of the river Laba and the latter on 
thu lower oourse of the river Auselia, are of Saho origin, as also 
are the Kgghcla of TigrC, the Soruxo of Agam4. the Temia of 
ScraC, several villages of SeroC, eto. It is also said that the 
Wojurkt to the south-west of Tigr6 are of Saho origin, of Die 
same stock as Die Debrhnela. The Soho language islknown 
diiufly through the studies of lleinisch. 

(6) The Somali, or their direct progenitors, as 
bus been said, were in ancient times known as 
Bcrbera, Barbara (Berbers [9.n.]), and are so 
tialled by Arab geographers of the Middle Ages. 
The name SumaU apfiears for the iirst time in 
documents of the beginning of the 15th century. 
I’he most ancient sounds show the Somali niariUino 
region as bcin^ defined to the W'esb by the Sinus 
Aualiticm (Gulf of Tajura), and to the e^t by the 
mart of Talie {ras Binna), couinienciiig with Opone 
(Hafun), and the marts of the Azaniaaud the Zenj 
of Arabic writers. But the Somali broke forth 
from these confines towards the south, crushing 
and absorbing tho alxirigiiial populations of other 
races. Tilts inoveiiieiif. s^ms to have lieeouie more 
intense when the Somali passed over to ibluinism. 
It is said that towards the 14tli cent, the Somali 
trilie Hawiya, called that of the Ajuran, succeeded 
in becoming masters of the territory between 
the lower courses of tho Webi and the Juba; in 
that century the Arab geographer and traveller 
Ibn BatCLto speaks of Mogadishe (Magdashu) as a 
city in' Somali territory w'hich w'as founded by 
fugitives of the al-Harith tribe in the noighlMmr- 
hood of Bahrein. To-day the Somali are one of 
the most widely d i (Fused Uatnilic peoples. Broad ly 
sneaking, the whole of the great triangle, Jibuti, 
Gape Guardafiii, and the mouth of the Juba, may 
be considered as their country ; but their ramifi- 
cations seetii to go even further towards the soutii- 
west. 

Acconling to Gabriel Ferraiid, the priucipal Somali tribes are : 
(l)Div lea, lietween JibuD, Kbor Culaiigarit. and Ohildeiwa, 
with the ports of JibuD and Zcila ; (2) Die Oadabursi, in a 
mounuiinous quadrilateral lying N.N.E.-8.8.W., travereradja- 
gonally by the 41” long., and having Its extreme aiiglee at about 
10* 40' lat. towardB the N.W. and at 9* 30' towanlK the S.E. ; 

(3) Die Habr Awal to the eatit of tho last, with the porUi of 
Dungareita, Dtilhar, Berl^era, and Blyora ; (4) the Ilabr Toljal^, 
between Adai Oorda on Die eea, Burao, the mountaine Bunlab, 
Muyo, and the mountaiius of the Uulai ; (5) Dio Habr Qheraj 
(liaaj, QaJ) or Uatla, who together with the Habr Awol and the 
Habr TolJal6 are also called Habr Mttgadl4 ; (B) Die Woraangheli, 
between Oudneida on the sea, the mountaina Gargar, the Tug 
Daror, and Die port of Bender Zly&de ; (7) the Dulbohanta, to 
the south of the Warsaugheli, to the east of the Habr Tolja)6, to 
the north of the Ogadeii, and to the west of the MiJurDn, vrith 
the high valley of the Wadi Nogal and with the village of 
BohoUe ; (8) the Morraihan, an important sultanate which 
extends from Bender Ziyade on the gulf of Aden to beyond Has 
el-Klioil on the Indian Ocean ; (9) the Oherri, to the S.8.E. of 
Uarar;(10) the Bartirri to the east of the latter ;(U) the 
Barsub, towanls the source of the river Fafan ; (12) the Babilli, 
to the west of the Bartirri and the Barsub and Die Oalla 
frontier ; (IS) the Habescul, to the east of the Oherri and the 
Harsub ; (14) the MIrawaw&l and the Mecabul in Ogaden ; (16) 
the Hawiya, to the south of the Mijurtin, in all the lone towards 
the Indian Ocean, divided, like the former, into numerous tribes, 
among wliich may be named the HarU, the Abgal, the fiimal, 
the Shidle ; and (16) tlie Kalianuin, who perhape are not of Somali 
race, although they epeak the miuali language, between the 
Webi Bhcbeli, the Ogaden, the Galla, the river Tana, and the 
mouth of the Juba. The Somali language bos been the subject 
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of nuwerouM publicatfom. Tho most important are tlioae of ' 
Reinieoh ; there ma}' aliio be mentioned thofie of £. de Larajanee, ' 
Oyprien do ttampont, Suhleicher, Jahu, etc. 

(c) The GaUa seem to have dwelt in ancient 
times to the S.E. of the river Webi. Unknown 
reasons (uiused their formidable invasions of the 
Sidama countries and of Abyssinia in the middle 
of the 10th century. They were at that time 
herdsmen ; thev were ignorant of the use of 
metals, so much so, that, according t<» trmlitiou, 
they made use of the horns of cattle for swords ; 
they did not possess the horse, although in the 
course of time they l^ecame the best iiorseiuen of 
Ethiopia. Having scattered or subjugated all the 
Sidama l^’ple of the north-east and north, they 
Buccoodeo in pushing tbeni.>jelvea into the western 
districts, and even settled between tlie higher 
courses of the Baro and the Dtdossa. They also 
planted themselves in Abyssinia proper, not only 
m the southern districts of the Shoa, but also to 
the north of the river Jiniiiia as far as Lake lla^k 
and tho frontiers of the provuic^ of Angot. En- 
rolled as pretorian guards by the kings of Abvssliiia, 
they founded military colonies here and tuere, of 
which that of Metsha in Gojani is important. 
Thanks to tho beauty and fruitfulness of their 
women, in the 18th cent, they attained the highest 
political influence in the kingdom. One of their 
women practically governed the State towards the 
middle of that century, and sons of their women 
ascended the throne. To a less degree the Galla 
also spread towards the south ; their extreme 
limits are met with at a distance of a few days’ 
journey from Lake Rudolf, and the inlluonce of 
their speech may Im 3 traced in tho lauguace of the 
Pokomo, south of the equator and to the north- 
west of Lamo. By reason of all these movements 
from place to place, and through the inevitable 
crossings with the populations already existing in 
the lands newly occupied, the (ialla etlinical type 
was profoundly altered. While, on the one hand, 
s(»me of their tribes <lo not diirer in appearance 
from the true Abys.siniaus, others, on the con- 
trary, have all, or almost all, the characteristics 
of negroid populations. 

The changes in their social and family habits 
are equally profound. 1'litis, formerly they had 
no tribal lieaus, but nominated a kind of leader 
called laba, who remained at his post seven years. 
Later on, wars and contact with pe<»pie8 living 
under a monarchy brought about tlie develop- 
ment of the principle oi monarchy, or at lea.st 
placed that of a republic on more solid foundations. 
About the second half of tho 18tli and the begin- 
iiing of the 19th cent, there grew up in the regions 
to tne south-west of the Shoa (Gliera, Jinima, etc. ) 
Htrio Galla monarchies, having characteristics of 
their own. 

The Galla call tbeinselves by the national name 
llTnormn, or 'sons of Orma,^ whence the name 
Oromo or Oronia, under which tliey are also knowm. 
Their chief division is into Baraituma and Bur an. 

The nuMit impartunt Baraituma tribes are the Karayu, Wollo, 
Obo. MarawS, Warailii, Itu, Akatohu, and Warantieha; the 
moat important of the Boran are the lletaha, Hooco, Olto, 
Oudru, Liban, Iliu, Soddo, Oalan, Tuloma, Badatsha, Limmu, 
Leira, etc. From a geof^raphical point of view we may men- 
tion the Dorati, who occupy a vast extent of lerritorv, the 
■outhern part of the Qaiia country, between the refrion of Lake 
St^haniaand the river Juba; the Arumi to the north of tlie 
preoedine between the Somali of Ogaden and tho Ridoiiia ; the 
Ala to the south of Harar; the Itu, Ilu-Chercher, Oborra, 
Aletta, and WaradielB, between the Shoa and tiie llarar ; the 
Abitahu, the Oombitahu, and the Oalan to the west of Ankober ; 
the Meteha and the Metta to the west of Gntoio ; the Betaho, 
the Keku, the Illu, the Soddo along tiie upper oourae of the 
Uawaab ; the Nonno near the extreme northern curve of Gliibi4, 
to tbo north of ttie Enarjra ; the Jilli between the Hawaah and 
the Lake Zwa'i; the Limmu in the Bnarya; the Jimma Ablia 
Jitar to Uic Bouth of the Limmu ; the Ohera to the wcat of the 
leat ; the Moteha on the weatern alouea of the Oheaha moun* 
fcatM, the Ilu Nonno and the Uuma between the high valleye 
‘of the Baro and the Dideaaa; the Jimma Hine, between the 


Dideaaa and the Nonno ; other Jimma peoplea to the north of 
the Nonno; the Oudru near the extreme aouthurn curve of 
tho Blue Nile ; the Wollo, in the heart of Abyaainia, between 
the river Jema and tho upper course of the river Baahilo ; the 
Yeju, near the Angot. Tiie Galla tongue is known through the 
InveNtigationa of Praetoriua and from tlie materials collected by 
Tutschek, Uaasaja, Oecchi, and otliers. 

The Somali, the 'Afar, and the Saho have been 
converted to Islamism, although not a few pagan 
practices corrupt the inirity of their Musalmikii 
faith. ^ Part of the Galla have passed over to 
Christianity ; but Tslaiii is making rapid progress 
among them. Several tribes still remain pagan. 
Their supreme divinity is Wuiu who dwells in the 
sky above the clouds. Under liim arc good spirits 
{aj&na) and evil spirits {jmni, sar) ; the latter are 
44 in uuinlier. The spirits possess some of the 
powers of the omnipotent, which iliey are credited 
with employing. A number of these genii have 
special names and functions ; Atete, a female 
spirit, presides over tho multiplication of men and 
animals, and is in a certain sense tlie genius 
of fecundity. As a rule, the spirits are incor- 
poreal, but at times they assume forms more or 
less strange ; for example — at least among the 
Galla of Challa, Ghera, etc. — an evil spirit is 
believed in, having tlie body of a cock, with 
four horns on its head, and with a baleful look 
which causes the death in a few days of him 
who has lieen gazed upon. They have no idols. 
Every tribe, every family, every house, and every 
man lias a tutelary genius. Genii dwell in rivers, 
great trees, ruins, aiul certain caverns, and are 
there venerated. Some species of serpents and of 
birds are likewise objects of veneration. The Galla 
do not practise human socrilice. Divination by 
means of the porituiicum of immolated victims is 
very common — a usage which among Ethiopian 
iKipulatioiis seems to be of purely Galla origiu. 
They have many superstitions, several of which 
are common to other Ethiopian peoples, as, for 
example, that of Imda, a malignant man wiio trans- 
forms himself by night into a liyama, exercises the 
(tower of tlie evil eye, etc. There are numerous 
classes of priests, diviners, and sorcerers. The 
Galla believe in life after death ; but it is a vague 
belief, reflecting Christian and Mnsalniau ideas. 
Further, their religion, if it has succeeded in caus- 
ing Shoa Christians to adopt its belief in its qolo, 
or house-protecting genii, has, on the other hand, 
largely accepted teliefs, rites, and beings who are 
objects of veneration in other religions. This it has 
done in regard to Isluiiiism and Christianity ; from 
tho latter it has even adopted suiiie saints, the 
Virgin Mary, and a few ciiuTches — e.g. that of 
Zequala. In the same way, it has taken from the 
bidaina religion the genius datshe, etc. 

5. The Baria seem to be the lost remains of a 
(leople at one time widely dillused but now on the 
road to extinction. If the hypotheses of the present 
writer are well founded, this people came from the 
highlands of Eritrea, and perhaps from the mari- 
time region of tlie lied. Sea, as far as the Kilo over 
against Mero8. Their territory was more and 
more narrowed by the spread of other populations, 
as the Bejas, Nuba, etc. Reduced to a few thou- 
sands, they are to-day collected in the by no means 
hospitable region to the south-west of the 
BarKa, which is traversed by the torrent Mogarob, 
dividing them into two groups. That to tho west 
of the torrent is called hiogareb, that to the 
east Haghir. They, however, call themselves 
Ker4. Their customs have a strongly democratic 
character. Tlieir language, which has been studied 
by Keinisoh, seems, even in its grammatical forms, 
to have undergone Semitic influence, while their 
vocabulary is still tolerably pure. Pagans, like 
the Kunama, until half a century ago, they are 
now aU Musidm&ns. 
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6. The Kunama appear to be the remaine of a 
people varioanly nainecl (Bazah, Uaiuej), which ex- 
tended from the western outposts of the Eritrean 
highlands (Dernbelhs) as far as the river Atbara 
at Metiernma in the territory of Fazogl, almost as 
far as the Blue Nile. Other isolated portions of 
this people are foun<l here and there. Somewhat 
recent events have brought about their almost 
entire <lestructi(»u in tlie eountries bordering 
upon Al>yHsiiua ; the more distant triltes are 
gradually undergoing (diange by contact with 
oMicr peoples. Chiefly of Kunama origin are the 
Algheden, w*ho speak the Tigre language, between 
the Baria and Kassala territories ; and perhaps of 
the same origin are the Oabaina, a tribe in the 
Atbara territory which many assert t>o be Arabian. 
The Kunama are almost all collected in the middle 
valley of Gash and in part of the valley of Tak- 
kaze, which together icirtn the south-west {>arl. 
of Kritrca. They are divided into many small 
tribes : Tica (Sogtidas, Ancli, Ogonna, etc.), Tolc, 
Anagullii, Cnllucu, Fod6, Bitama, Elit, Eiinasa, 
Sclest Logodat, Tawda, Croita, Alinuinu, Ghcga, 
etc. They are at a very riidiiiiontary stage of 
civilization, although they are tolerably i>eTfect in 
agricnUuTc. Their customs and laws are very 
democratic, and arc laiscd upon universal equality. 
They are, for the most part, ruled by the ailvicic 
of the old men, and they hardly recognize any 
etfectivo authority of chiefs. They have no idols. 
Their god is called Anna. Bcligious othccs are 
handed down from father to son in certain families, 
as those of the Aula Manna, ivho have the duty of 
causing rain at. suitable seasons ; the Ula Manna, 
Avlio keep the locusts at a distance from the Kun- 
ama country ; and the Furda Manna, who indicate 
the time for beginning the ingathering of the grain, 
itidiarubbcr, and honey. The first two ollices carry 
with them the ]»ain of death if the charms turn 
out inetlcotive. But the religious practices of the 
Kunama consist in maiiifcstations of a gross super- 
stition rather tliaii in the worship of Anna. The 
Kunama language, which diilers much fnnii the 
Baria tongue, has l^en describral hy Ueiniscli. 

Litrratchk,— A ntoine T. d'Abbadie, ari*t. in JA vii. (Paris, 
1HH9) x1. (1840) •jsa-lam, in AeteH de la «oe. philnf., 
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in Ertte. of Philol. «9oc-., ii. (Lrnidoii, 1S4A)81MU7 ; Bieber, artt.. in 
MitUU. dea kunigl. (resellach,^ Vienna, 1910, in liac. Htulen 
fthnogr. et aas., PariH, 1909; T. Borelli, JEthiopfe nufrid., do. 
1800; J. Brace, TravtUa to tliaGOoer the Souree of the Nile, 
liklinbun^h, 1790; E. A. W. Budee, The Egyptian Sudan, 
1.iondon, 1007; A. Cecchi, J)a Xeiui alle frontiere del Caffa, 
Uoiuc, 1885-87 ; E. Chantre, Itecherchea anthropttl. en Egypfe, 
I^youB, 1004 ; G. Colizxa, La lingua *Afar, Vienna, JS87 ; 
C. Couti Rossini, in Hiorn. Sac. Aa. Jfal., Floreriee, 
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dalle popuL Krilrae, * L’Eritren Kcononiica/ Novara, 1018 ; J. 
Ouches lie -Fnnrnet. Mission en Eihittttie, Paris, 19<»0 ; J. 
Paltlowitch, Querdvreh Alteasinicft, Tkrlin, 1910 ; G. Ferraud, 
Tjea ^omalis, Paris, 1903 ; A. E. W. Gleichen, Handbook of 
the Sudan, IjOikIoti, 1898 ; C. GuUlain, IhicummtamrVhiatoire 
. , , de tAfnqw otieTdale, Paris, 1850-97 ; J. Krall, Beitr. 
zur Gcaeh. der Jitemyer und A'ubirr, Vienna, 1898; F. v. 
Lnschan, Anthropol., Ethnonr.,und irraesnh,, Hanover, 1905; 
H. A. MacMicbael, 7'he Tritiea of Jiorthem and Central 
Kordoftin, OambridKe, 1912; G. Massaja, ftwli/mea gratn- 
malioalea . . . Ungiuv Amharieee, Paris, 1807 ; C. Meuihof, 
Die Smuehe der ifamiten, Haniburf?, 1912 ; F. MiiUer, Qrund' 
rise der SpraehtmsHenaehaft, Vienna, 1877 ; W. Miinzinger, 
Oatdfrikan. Stiulien, SchalTliauHc>n, 1804 ; P. PauUtscbke, 
Beitr. xur EtJinogr. und Anthroptd. der Somdl, Galla, und 
Sarari. Leipxit;. 188(i, Uarar-Forachnngsreiae, do, 1888, and 
Ethnogr. Nordoat Afrikaa. Berlin, 1890; P. Praetorian, Xur 
GrammaHkderGaUaeprai^e, Berlin, 1803 ; E. M. Quatrem^re, 
MMn. geog. et hiat. aur PEgypte, U., Paris, 1811 ; L. Reinisch, 
Die Barea-Spraehe, Vienna, 1874, Die Spraehe der Jridt’Saho, 
do. 1878, Die Kunama Spraehe, do. 1881-89, Die Chawirapraehe, 
do. 1883-84, Die Bilin-Sprache, do. 1883-87. Die Quaraapraehe, 
da 1886-87, Die 'Afar-Sprache, do. 1885-87, IHa KafaSnraihe, 
da 1888. Die SdhthSpra^, do. 1880-00, Die Be^uye*Spnih*y 
do. 1803-06, Die Stmalv^praehet do. 1000-03, Dae petegaUehe 
FUrwort und. die VerMljlexien in den ehamUo-eemiL l^^nuhen. 


do. 1900, and Die apraehL Stetlung dee Nuba, do. 1011 ; B 
Revillout, M4m, attr lee Blemmyea, Paris, 1874, and Seeend MHn, 
aur lea Blemmvea, do. 1888 ; G. R6voU. La ValUe du Dairror, 
do. 1882, and Nates d'arcMol. et d*«thnogr., do. 1884 ; G. Sapeto, 


1807 ; S. Sergi, Crania Haheatiniea, Rome, 1912 ; H. A. 
Stem, Wanderings among the Falaahaa, l«ondon, 1862 ; C. 
L. Tntschek, Dietionaru and Grammar of the Galla Language, 
Munich, 1844-46 ; D. Westermaxin, DU dudanepraehen, Ham- 
burg, 1011 ; C. Wilion, InJAJ xviL 0687) 3. 

C. Conti Rossini. 
l^ANBAL.— See Ibn I^andal. 

HAND.-— z. Introduction.— The hand, as that 
member of tlie body which is used more than any 
other for all actions, whether ordinary, magical, 
or religious, became naturally a symbol of power. 
The hand of a certain being means the power 
exerted by him. Thus, to take a few instances 
at random, in Semitic usage an attack by a ghost 
on a human l»eing is ealled * the hand of the ghost.* ^ 
In the St‘.ottish Highlands, invocation of * the hand 
of your father and grandfather * means invocation 
of their power.*'* In Biblical usage, and perha])s 
thence parsing into general speech, * the hand * is 
a common phrase for power, God’s or man’s (Ex 3*®) ; 
and it occurs in innumerable connexions. Similarly 
the f>hr.'ise * God's hand ’ in the Qur’an is taken to 
mean ITis power, though the Walihfibis interpret 
it literally.® In ChriKiian art down to the 12th 
cent, a h.<iud issuing from the clouds — frequently 
in the gesture of benediction, or with rays procee.(]- 
ing from it — is a symbol of God the Father.^ But 
alrefidy in ancient Egypt this symbol ism is found 
aa early as 1500 B.C.,' when the huu, the Divine 
sytnl)ol, is depicted with iiuiiieroiis rays, each 
terminating in an open hand.® It is also found in 
tlic Kigveda. Tlie god Savitar is said to extend 
* his vast hand . . . and all here oltey him No 
doubt, in the primitive anthropomorphic tlionglit 
of all ages, the *hand of God’ was regarded with 
literal significance. Thus the saying, ' the souls of 
the righteous arc in the hand of God ’ (Wis 3*), is 
rejiresentcd syml)olically, yet with clear antliro])o- 
tiiorphic Tcfercuce, os a large hand emerging fnmi 
the clouds and holding a huml>er of tiny human 
figures (souls), even in a late Greek fnjstro. 

As a rule, the right hand is considered of more ini- 
portaiice than the loft, and it is usually mentioned 
before it in ceremonies alt'ccting both bauds, prob- 
ably liecausc it is used for many inc»re pur|>uscs 
than ilio left, whicli is therefore more awkw'ard. 
Hence many savages reserve the left hand strictly 
for the lower purpose.^ of life.J In South Africa a 
man must not touch hi.s wife in bed with his right 
hand, else he will have no strength in war.® Many 
Arabs will not allow the left hand to touch food, 
because it is used for unclean purposes, the right 
for all honourable purposes.® In inanv magical 
rites there is a preference for tlie use of the rij^ht 
hand, because it is more powerful ; but not in- 
frequently the unlucky left hand is used, perhaps 
with a view to increasing the siiiistier force of the 
magical action.*® In religious actions the right, 
hand is tiie more important. Thus the Egyptians 
anointed the statues of the gods with the little 
Unger of the right hand, and it has been comtnonly 
us^ by most peoples in salutations, blessings, lay- 

1 R. n. Thonn>cif>n, Sem. Magic, London, 1008, v. 86. 

J. G. Canipbull, Superstitions of the Bighlanaa and letanda 
gfSeetland, Gloaprcw, 1900, p. 288. 

^ Ilunrhcii, DI, p. 161. 

4 A. N. Didron, ChriHian Iconography, Eng. tr., London, 
1886. i. 201 ff. 

5 J. G. WilkInHOii, Anc. Egyptians, ed. London, 1878, iii. 62. 

«RifrvfMla.ii. 88. 

7 H. H. Bilifl, PayehdUgy of Sea, Philadelpliia, 1006. v. 48. 

8 J. Macdonald, JAT xK. [1801] 140. 

8 B. W. Lone, Modem EgMiana, London, 1840, i. 106, Ii. 16. 

Of. J. Qrimm, Teut. Myih., tr. BiollybroM, London, 1882-8& 
pp. 688, 1107, and pcMaim ; Pliny, UN zxiv. 11 (Oaulsl. 
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ing on of hands, etc. (of. Gn 48'^).' In divination the 
Greeks regarded the right os the lucky liand, but 
the Romans mainly thought the left to oe so. But 
with them the east was the favourable side, and, 
always facing south in taking omens, they had the 
east on the left hand.'^ They did, however, fre- 
qiiently regard left as unlucky, as is obvious from 
the secondary meanings of sinister and dsoAer,^ 
The preference for the right liond is perhaps con- 
nected with the apparent course of the sun from 
east to west, and tJie cutiseciuenL idea that a sun- 
wise course, keeping the object always on the right 
liaiid, is of good omen and tlie opposite is evil.^ 

It 81111 remung to be dteoovered why aiuoug alt races, savage 
and civilixed, the right hand is generally used. Lett-handed- 
ness occurs sporadically (8’B8% in the Oerinan annyL and some 
people are ambidextrous. Some scripts run from right to left, 
or from each side alternately. There is no obvious physiological 
and psychical reason for the prefcrouoc, and in fatrt most young 
chiiaroti use the left hand until trained to use the rlght.^ 

Since the hand signifies power, gods and heroes are fre- 
quently represented witli several arms. This is most common 
in Hindu mythology and religious art ; it is also found among 
Uie ancient Slavs ; and, though the Greeks were too artistic to 
make much use of what Is a deformity, traces of it exist on 
Greek soil. A Lac^deemonian Apollo has four hands, Uriareus 
had a hundred annB,0 Geryon six hands. Teutonic gods do not 
share this deformity, but it Is often attributed to giants and 
heroes.? The deformity of six fingers on each band is proimbly 
also regarded as a symbol of strength (cf. 2 S 21 ‘JO). Conversely, 
some gods are one-handed— -Tyr in Norse mythology, Nuada in 
Irish.** 

The idea of the power of the hand Is perhaps also shown in 
various myths of birth from the hand, etc. Versephouc was 
called Xeipoyoeta, Prithu Sprang from the hand of Veya, and 
from the anns of the primal man Ihiruya the Uaja^ya were 
foriiieil.B Huiuarr hands as well as feet and heads are stuck up 
in fields in Lhota N&ga, N.E. India, to ensure a good crop,io and 
alsoin JjuxoD.^i In the Lupercolla, women who wished to lic- 
oomo fruitful received blows on the palms of their hands from 
the Luperc:i,^B and in <^uich6 and Annamese myth or Mardten 
spitting iiit.0 a woman’s hand causes f'onceptiou.l* 

In the speech of all lamls, melaplion sometimes drawn from 
Lkie gestures accompany ing the actions thus dcsuribe<l are in 
<;nmii)on use. * Open-liurKUHlness' signifies generosity (cf. I>t 
151 >); * narrow-listedness,’ niggardlinesH ; ’high-handedness* 
arhitrarinesB. *To take one's life in one’s hand' is suggested 
by the carrying of someiliing precious through danger : it is 
<d commnn occurrence in the lliule (Jg 12**, 1 H 19**, Job ; cf. 

PHlltflOO). 

2 . The sacredness of the hand in itself or for 
particular purjioses is wsen in viirious ways. The 
luivicnt Hindu sacred books imiiit. out Unit each 
jiart {tlrthn) of the hand is sacred ; e.g,, iho root of 
the thumb is satTCii to Braliina, that of the litUo 
tiui^er to Kpsua (or to IVajapati), the tips of the 
liumsrs to the ’'od.s, and the ]»art between the thumb 
Olid the index to tlie Ptfri ; and directions are 
^iveri rogfU'din;; the ritual sijipin^ of water from 
tlie hand.^*' In modem Hinduism the various 
parts of the hand are sa<;red to dideront forms of 
Visnii, and in the Kara-nydsa ceremony hoina^ 
is offered to the thumbs, fingers, palms, and backs 


1 Praetoriiis, d« PoUiee^ Lcipsig, 1(177. 

Gicoro, de /H sin. li. 80 (82). 

8 Cf. apurrtpo^ (possibly aptorepov may bc a kind of compara- 
tive of aptoTov. ' the b(»sl and, if su, it Is then iiih*<1 eupheinist.i- 
colly for what is unlucky), gauche, link, with lh« sbconilary 
meaning of ’unlucky,* ’awkward,' ’oluinsy’; righteousness is 
doing right, evil actions are sinister. 

* DciseU, pradakfixM, dcartratio, untMerehine, cartvmtl, pm- 
■avya Cnee CiKouMAiiBiaATiON ; and, on the whole subject, 
O. atoll, Dot GeachlfehUlelMin in der VidkerpHgchalogic, livipxig, 
1008, p. 278 ; J. J. Bachofen, tku Mvltcrreeht, Hluttgart, 1801, 
Vereuch tiber die Grkhertffmbolik der Altett, Basel, 1850, »,v. 
* Links* ; Schrader, EcaiUz., Strassburg, 1901, a,v, * Recliis und 
links *). 

b Hee arti. by von Bardeleben, in L’Anthrapologie, Paris, 1011. 

> H. i. 402. 7 Grimm, pp. 887, 1394. 

B Bee CxiiTS, vol. iii. p. 284. and explanation suggested there. 

B A. Kubn, Die Uerabkurift dee Peucre, Berlin, 1859, p. 109; 
J. Muir. Orig. Skr. Texts, liondon, 1H58-72, v. 808 ff. For hand 
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if hands. The parts of the body sacred to other 
.;od 8 are touched with the saured fingers — an act 
gratifying to the deities.^ 

The Teutons hod similar ideas, for the space 
lietwecn the thumb and forefinger was called 
Wotde ns:pannc, w bile the tliuni b was sacred. “ The 
index finger was used by the Homans and other 
peoples as that by wdiich the gods and people were 
saluted with a kiss or otlierwise ; hence, jierliaps, it 
was called saluUtris digitus,^ The touching of a 
fetish with the foroiinger liy a chief is found among 
some A f ri(;an tri bes. * J c? ws touch the A with 

the forelingcr on cuiteriiig the house or loav ing it. In 
the ritual of the ('liurch various rites are ]>erformed 
with the thutub->e.gr. anointing anti signing with 
the Cross in haptisni. In later Jewish ijtdicf each 
of the Ungers of Goil’s right hand has a special 
function.*^ For the universal use of the hand, 
es)>ecially the riglit hand, in ordeals ui water or 
lire, see OUDEALS. 

The custom of wearing jewels on the hand {e,g. 
in rings), though now mainly decorative, probabl}' 
arose out of miigical reasons. The jewels were 
amulets by which the hand would be protected. 
OccHHionally, amulets are bound about the liand or 
wrist.* For similar reasons, or in order to sanctify 
the hands of certain persons, they are bometimes 
anointed. This ceremony is found in early (xallican 
ordinals — bishops, priests, and sometimes dcaeous 
having their hands thus consecrated ; and this is 
still continued in the Roman Catholic Church.^ 


Where tatuing is praittised, the hands are some- 
times tatued ; and this, while it may have some 
other purpose now, doubtless was ouce regarded as 
a magical protective. 

Tatiiinir Uie hands witli special marks is practised by tbs 
Eskimos B and by modern K);yptiaii women, both Muhammadan 
and Ohristlaii, tlie latter using the cross symbol.B These marks 
often have a religious sigriiti(»iic.e among the Arabs . ib Xhis is 
an old Semitic custom— marking tlie name or sign of a god on 
the hand, either as a token of iieliig his or as a protcotu’s (of. 
Is 44B 491B, Uev 13>B204 ; cf. also 11 bad, S 7 f.). Among tlio Zuiiis, 
port of the ceremony of initiation into the Ko*tikili coiisistii in 
touching the hands with ccrlain eacra and asperging them with 
flour. 11 The Kwe touch the hands five times with pieces of the 
first-fruits of the .vanis at tlie yam custom. ib 

It is perhaps this idea of tlie sacredness of the 
hand which has mode kissing the hand of a person 
a token of respect, as, e.g., among the Arabs and 
other Orientals, Tongaus, and in luodoni European 
custom. Kissing the hands of iiiiagos of the gods 
was an act of worship, and kissing one’s own hand 
to a person or to a divinity has doubtless the same 
signihcatioii of respect or worship (see § 6 («), ( 6 ) 1 .** 

Hand-like marks on roiiks, walls, etc., are often regarded as 
the impression of the hand of a giant, the devil, or hoiiio other 
mythical being. Thiinderboltii arc oallpil i'ev/elujinger in 
Germany ; and many plants, because of the form of their leaves, 
flowers, roots, etc., are called 'God's baud,* ’Mary's hand,* 
'devil's hand,* and the like.iB 

3 . Laying on of hands. — As the hand is the 
principal organ of touch, contact with it is often 
regarded as an important means of transmitting 
the qualities or powers inherent in the person who 

I Mouicr-Williuns, Brdhnwniem and Hinduism*, London, 
1891, p. 406. 

B Grimm, 100. 

3 Buet. Aug. 80 ; Mart. i. 22 ; Prootorius, dr Pollicf, 147. 

4 H. M. BtauJvy, Through the Dark CcntinciU, Tiondon, 1878, 
L 827. 
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Mnlag Peninsula, Ijondoii, 1900, H. 328; \V. E. Marshall, A 
Phrenologist amongst Uie Todas, London, 1873, p. 49 : R. 0. 
Thompson, 105. 

7 l>unhesnc, Christian Worship*, London, 191*2, p. 370(1. 

6 h\ Boas, 6 EBEW [1888], n. 561. 

B Lane, i. 07, ill. 176. Dyeing the hands with henna is also 
practised (i. 03, 221. iil. 171). 
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tonches another, jii8t aB the mere lifting up of the 
hand over a perHon in IdoRBing caunoB a rapport, 
even without actual contact. The W'el] -known 
emotional or pBychic BtatCB often prochicod by 
touch doubtlcHB auggested the value of this more 
ritual I 18 C. 

ConverHely. it id throuffh the hand that contact with sacred 
objects is often cffecteil. The ancient. Arabs on entering or 
leaving the house caressed the domcsti<* god with the hand.i 
just as Jews timcb the m^ailzdh with the Unger. Himilarlj 
sacred stones, etc... were stroked with the hatid, sometime 
previously dip}ied in blood or oil (ct. the primitive meaning of 
* anoint/ mhs, viz. * to smear with the hand ’). Huppllants touch 
or stroke the beard or garment of a superior, and at the pro- 
cession of the MaJpMU the crowd press forward to touch it 
with their haiids.d 

The hand in usually laid upon the head, because 
it in the noblest part of man, and becauHe, as a 
j>ossib1e spirit entry, power of a spiritual or 
magical kind would pass into it from tbc hand (see 
Hkad). Some oxanii>1e.«i from the lower culture 
may be given first. In Melanesia, wliere men arc 
believed to possess more or less nuina, one who 
pitssesscs much of it will sometimes lay his hand 
on a boy’s bead to transmit some of it to him.* In 
Samoa the priest laid his hand on and stroked the 
painful part of a patient's luMiy, and recovery was 
sup|Kiscd to follow.* Touching for the nire of 
sii^ncsB is also used by the Dayaks.* At the elec- 
tion of a king in Uganda the prince who is touched 
by the hand of the * Keeper of the Princes ’ at once 
becomes king.* 

Turning now to tlie higher races: among the 
Hindus, at the initiation of a Brahman, his union 
with his teacher is identified with a marriage, and 
is symbolized by the teacher's hand l>eing placed 
on the boy’s shoulder.^ In Babylonia, healing or 
exorcizing was cfiected by laying the hand on the 
head of the sick man.* In Egypt the blessing of 
the gods was supposed to lie conveyed to a newly 
crowned king by (heir laying their hands on him, 
thus conferring the gift of a long life and a 
glorious reign. This is often dopicUd on the 
monuments.* What was probably a usual practice 
in healing is also retleclved in tlie myth of Isis, who 
laid her hands on a dead child and uttered spells, 
.so that he lived. Teutonic legend and myth 
speak of the gods hallowing and blessing by laying 
on of hand.H.^* Among the Arabs a holy person 
conveys a blessing by the touch of his hand, and 
healing certrdn sicknesses is also jierformcd in the 
same way by the shaikh.’* In Tiliet the Grand 
Lama at the ceremony of reception imparts his 
|>oweTs to people of high rank by laying his hands 
on their hfuuls ; inferior laymen have a cloth in- 
terposed lietween his hand and their heads; the 
lower classes are touched by a tassel which he 
holds in his hand.’* 

Among the Hebrews the custom of laying on of 
hands had various purposes. In the cose of the 
scapegoat the hands of the {iriest w'ere laid on it 
in order to transfer to it the guilt of sin (Lv 16®’). 

same rite was use<l with other sacrificial 
victims, and here the intention probably w'as to 
identify the ottcrer with the victim by physical 
contact (Ex SO'*-’*, I.v 1* 3® 4* 8» Nu 8’^). A 
similar custom belonged to the Egyptians.’* The 
same idea of identifying is seen in the laying on of 

1 W. R. Bmithii, 401. 

t Ib. 205 ; Lane, ill. 121 ; of. Mk 

S R. H. Oodriiiffton, JAI x. [1881] 30.S. 

4 O. Turner, Samoa, liiondon, ]8b4, p. 49. 

• H. Ling Roth, The J^ativex nf Sarawak, London, 1806, i. 83. 

4 J. F. Ounningbam, Vgatida and ite rrvpUttt, l^ondon, 1005, 
p. 224. 

9 Van Oennep, 240. » R. (i. Thompeon, p. xxiv. 

» Wilkinson, lU. S83. 

10 Fhuser, Adoniv, London, 1006, p. 213. 

11 Grimm, 1886. 

19 W. R. Smiths, 205 : R. O. Thompeon, 18. 

K L. A. Waddell, The Buddhimn qf Tibet, Ijondon, 1805, p. 
S21 f. 

MWiUclDSOn, U. 468. 


the hands of the congregation upon the Levites 
(Nn 8’*). It is also the act accompanying words of 
blessing (Gn 48’*), and it is nsed to transmit an 
oHice or to ordain. Moses thus ordains Joshua 
and puts some of his honour upon him (Mu 27’** **), 
and he is full of the spirit of wisdom because of 
this rite ( Ot 34*). This rite of ordination (s^mikkdh) 
was also used at the appointment of members of 
the Sanhedrin, but was discontinued, perhws be- 
cause it hod become a Christian usage.’ Laying 
on of hands for the purpose of healing was prob- 
ably also in use, as Mk 5®* 7*^ (' lay thy bands on 
her,’ ‘ they beseech him to lay his hand upon him *) 
and Ac O’® (Ananias lays his hands on the blind 
Saul) suggest. The waving of the prophet’s hands 
over the aflected place was expected by Maaman 
(2 K 5”). The practice m’Os nsed oy Christ 
(Mk 8*®, Lk 4**) and the Apostles and others 
(Ac 9’®* ” 28*, cf. Mk 16’") in healing. 

The expremion * nil their hand ' In reference to conzeoration 
to the pne«thood(Ex 2841) hoz received various iutorpretatiom, 
hilt it probably ie metaphorical, Bifcnifyiiig inetallation to offloe 
(cf. Jg 1711 ; and a aimilar Asayrlaii phrase, kata muttH, * to fill 
the hand,* to install into office >). 

Used by Christ in benediction (Mk 10’"; cf. 
Lk'24®* ‘ lifted up his hands, and blessed them ’), 
the laying on of hands for xiurposes of blessing has 
always lieen continued in the Christian Church, 
though the hands arc often merely uplifted, as in 
lieiicdiction of a number of persons ($1 6 (r)). But 
for tw'o other important rif^^s tlic laying on of 
hands is used — Confirmation and Ordniatiim. In 
Ac 8’**®' 19”®*, after bapti.sm and prayer for the 
reception of the Holy Spirit, the Apostles lay their 
banos upon the baptized, w*bo tiien receive the 
Holy Ghost — a spiritual unction — and also sjieak 
witli tongues and prophesy. This, the rite of Con- 
firmation, is probably the ‘laying on of bands’ 
referretl to in He 6®. It became a necessary part 
of ('hristian initiation ; but, being connected with 
anointing, its place tended to be taken by t,be 
latter in semie duirchcs (on this sec Confiuma- 
TJON). In the Churches of the Anglican 1 com- 
munion the laying on of hands is retained, and 
there is no anointing. Here also, as in the Koniaii 
Catholic Church, the bishop admiiiist^ers Conllrma- 
tion. In the Eastern Churches it is often delegal ed 
(lO a priest, (.he oil l>cing eonsecratiCd by the bishop. 
In the early Tlomaii baptismal ritual the exorcism 
which preceded the cereinc»ny was ac.ooinpanied by 
laying on of hands by the exorcist and then by the 
priest on 8ucce8.sive ilays.* 

The special grace {xApiapa) in ordination was also 
conferred by laying on of hands (Ac 6" [the seven 
deacons], 1 Ti 4’* [the wpeep&repoi assist], 2 Ti 1"). 
Similarly St. Paul and St. Barnabas are ‘separ- 
attal ’ to their office by laying on of liands (Ac 13"). 
This practice liecame, therefore, a necessary part 
of the rite in all brunches of the Church. At the 
consecration of biBho]>s, bishops alone may lay on 
their hands, wdio must lie not fewer than three in 
number — a rule dating from at least the 4th lUint. 
— save w'here the Poiie consecrates, thongli con- 
secration by one bisriop has occasionally been 
allowed. At the ordination of priests, the bishop 
lays on his liands, with the priests present. Ac- 
cording to the Syr> Didast, iv., a priest lays on 
hands, but does not ordain (xeipoSerti, oit x^eporoset). 
The bishop alone performs the rite of ordaining 
deacons. The imfKisition constitutes the matter 
of the sacrament of OrdinatioUf but since the Qth 
cent, the Roman Church has ^ded the traditio 
instrumentor^im^* Laying on of hands is also used 
in benedictions, visitation of the sick, absolution, 

1 Hamburger, a.v. * Ordinininff.* 

9 Delitzech, Aeayt, U WB, p. 4C0L 

9 r>iioheim«, 291) IT. 

4 Bee Mart6ne, de Anf. Eeel, Bitibua, Venice, 1788 ; Blngbain, 
Antif. qf the Chriatian Church, London, 1840, av. *Ordine' 
tIOD. 
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and, in earlier times and in the Eastern Clmrvh | 
still, at the nnction in liaptism. 

4. The hand in healing rites.— iSome of the in- 
stances in tiie preceding section have shown that 
the touch or stroke of the hand is an important 
factor in the healing of disease. Laying on the 
hand, touching, stroking, rubbing, and massage 
are all used in savage and barlmnc medicine (see 
Diseasr and Medicine). The power of the hand 
is wide-spread in European folk-lielief, but it is 
only certain persons who are thus gifted — s.p. a 
seventh son or the seventh son of a seventh son. 
But — doubtless as a result of the power ascribed to 
medicine-men and priests, or to chiefs and kings, 
who often had powerful magic — monorcim or petty 
sovereigns, even within rectent times, have been 
thought to possess healing in the toucli of their 
hand (see Faitii-healinc, Kinu'k Evil). 

$. The hand in magic.— (o) The hand, as the 
chief member of the body used in magical rit.os, is 
of great im|M>riance. It is that with which iwwer- 
ful aranlets or wonder-working objects are held. 
Thus a Bab. spell runs : 

* The circli* of Ee (h in my hand, 

The tamarisk, Ute powerful weapon of Anu, 

In my hand I hold. 

The daie-npathv, miffhty in decision, 

In my haiia 1 hold.* ^ 

By tlie touch of a sorcerer or wittdi, even by 
pointing the hand or hnger, much harm can he 
done througli contact real or imaginary, as, con- 
versely, the touch or pointing of tine wlio w'islies 
well or who is hickj* works good. ‘After me 
may a lucky finger be iiointcd/ are w'ords occurring 
in another Bab. spcll.^ Hence certain gestures of 
the hand or lingers are all-important in magic, 
whether for good or evil piinioses, and perhaps this 
is reflected iii the story of Moses’ uplifted hands at 
ihe battle with Aiiiulek (Ex 17“). The wave or 
the lifting up of the magician's hand can effect 
w'onders. The uttering of spells is accompanied 
by various twistings of the fingers.* Cliisping the 
hands may rotar<l or stoji some action ; unclasping 
them cauiws it to lie resumed.* Or, again, articles 
with which magical rites are perform^ or divina- 
tion is exercised must be held only by cortuin 
fingers. But it is mainly as a protective against 
the evil eye that the hand (or certain gestures mode 
by it) is all-important. Of these the most comnion 
is the tiutno curnuta, in which the index and little 
lingers arc extended U> imitate horns, the others 
being bent over and clasped by the thumb. The 
haiulis usually pointed towards the person who is 
feared. This ' gesture is IkiMi ancient and wide- 
spread in its use. It is represented in early Chris- 
tian art a« a gesture of the hand symbolizing the 
Deity.* This figure thus combines the power of 
the hand with the magical virtues attriouted to 
horns (^.v.). The hand clenched, wdth the thumb 
pointing downwards lietw^een the first and second 
fingers, the taerno in fico^ is another common ges- 
ture against the evil eye, as also of contempt or 
insult. It is not improbably a phallic gesture, the 
phallus lielng a powerful amulet against the evi* 
eye. (See Evil Eye. ) 

(6) A liand, usually with fingers extended, is 
often found on houses, temples, and buildings of 
all kinds, especially on or above the door, to avert 
the evU eye or other witchcraft, or to prevent th 
entrance of malicious Iieings. It is painted, or th 
impression of a hand dipped in blood is made or 
the surface. The range of this oustom is ver^ 
wide; it is found in ancient Babylon, Phmnicia, 

1 B. O. Thompiion, p. xxiii. * Jb» p. zxiv. 

• Wsdclcll, 141 : B. 0. Thompson, p. sxvi ; Monier-Willuuns, 
Brdhmanivn ana Nindtturm*, 405. 

4arimm,1666. 

5 F. T. idworthy, TAs Evil Eye, London, 1805, p. 260ff. ; cf. 
p.’S67, where s Hindu deity making the homed gesture is 


ZJarthage, E^pt, Japan, and India, and is prar- 
<ised in the E^i by Jews and Muslims, while it 
M also found in Italy (see DOOR, vol. iv. p. 860* 
and ret!', there). ^ The ancient Hebrews set up 
nemorials apparently bearing the name ‘hand’ 

1 S 16^*, Is 56* RVm). Probably they bore ihe 
mpresB of a hand, as did Phoenician votive stelae, 
eaicated to Taanith and Baal-liammon, and the 
purpose of the hand may have been apotrouieic. 
The hand also occurs on some article of dress. 
Thus it is figured on tlie robe of a Mandan chief,* 
ind a red hand was also borne by dancers at the 
tacred dances among the Dakotas, Winnebagoes, 
itc.* 

For the same reason hand-shapeil amulets, repre- 
lenting a variety of gestures, or holding some 
>ther protective, or covered with symbols, are in 
wide use against the power of the evil eye. They 
were probaoly worn in pre-historic times, and they 
kre known to have lieon used by tlic Phoinicians, 
Iroeks, EtTus(*.anB, and Homans, and in ancient 
^rete, as they are now in India, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, Portug/il, et<!.* 

e) The hands of the dead have also groat import- 
ance in magic. There was a well-known custom 
3 f cutting ofl* the hands, or right hand, or fingers 
if slain enemies and bringing them home as wit- 
icsses of the numbers slain or as trophies.* This 
was done by the Egyptians*, the Hebrews (2 S 4“, 

2 Mac*. 15^), fuid the Teutons,^ and was extremely 
common among t.he American Indians.* The right 
hands of living prisoners* or their thumbs (Jg 1*'*) 
were also cut off, the object being to spoil their 
prow^esn for ever. In the case of maiming the dead 
there may have been a similar idea of maiming 
their ghosts, since, where mutilation is a punish- 
ment, it is sometimes dreailed for its effects in the 
Other-world. At the same time, as a result of the 
well-known belief that the part influences the'wdiole, 

r that any part of the human body gives the 
possessor of it power over the spirit, the mutilation 
may also have served this purnose, as in the case 
of cutting ofl' the head (see Head). This would 
account for the fact that the American Indians 
lield a dance round the trophies, and it is suggested 
by the fact that the Khonds hung up hands of 
enemies on trees in the villages.^* But it is also 
scon more explicitly in the cuistom of wearing the 
hands or fingers as medicine among the American 
Indians. The same practice might be used in the 
case of any dead |)erson, especially a relative or 
friend, for some stiecilic purpose, the power of the 
dead still acting tiirough the relic, l^ins in West 
Africa a common component of the fetish-bog is a 
human hand ; or finger nails or clippings are care- 
fully preserved in memory of dead relatives, and 
are thought to lie very efficacious.^* The preserva- 
tion of fingers and nails as relics is found in New 
Caledonia and other parts of Melanesia.^* In 
Mexico a common amulet favoured by warriors 
was the middle finger of the left hand of a woman 
dying in child-birth. (Such women had the same 
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future abode as warriors.^) Tbe dead hand as a 
healing clmrin is also refen-ed to by Pliny.'-* 

Muhatniiiadaii women in Egypt wore the dried 
linger of a Jew or Christian as a cure for ague.^ 
In European folk-custom similar usages are found. 
In Italy tiiree joints of the ring-iinger of an ass- 
assin arc rt'diiced to ]»owdor, mixod with a liquid* 
and sprinkled on the road between a lover’s house 
and hiH Hwoelheart’s* in order to bring back her 
affections.* In freland tlie hand of a dead man 
Ht^olon from a churchyard gives the thief power to abs- 
tract butter frojn liLs neighl>ours as lung os he keeps 
it in his house.** The hand of an unbaiitized infant 
disiiiticrred in the name of the devil is alsi> a power- 
ful charm.** The left hand of a dead man dipiKsd in 
the milk-pail causes the production of very rich 
cream, lioth in Ireland and in Cornwall there was 
a l)clief that the touch of a deiiil hand healed 
certain maladies.^ In Germany the po.ssossion of 
tlie hand or thumb of a thief was behoved to give 
its owner great magic power. A hanged man’s 
linger hung in the l)oor-cask caused the beer to sell 
fast.** Witches were also comnionly believed to 
make their magic salve or powder from the lingers 
of disinterred children.** These modern survivals 
are probably bascMl on the earlier animistic beliefs 
regarding the relics of the dejid refeiTetl to above. 
An interesting asjiect of them is foil ml in the so- 
called * II and of Glory,’ or DtcbskRrzt, In the 
Middle A ge.s the dried linger or thumb of a newly- 
Itorn child, anointed with grease and ignited, was 
believed to make a thief invisible, and to cause a 
rufound sleep to fall upon all in the house which 
e entered. The mere laying of such a finger on 
a table causeil theiu to continue in sleep while the 
thief went on with his nefarious work. In the 17th 
cent, thieves Homotimes murdered pregnant women 
in order to obtain the unborn child’s linger. The 
hand or linger of a dead un baptized child had 
a like ellicac;y.*** A similar superstition regarding 
the use of the left hand and arm of a woman who 
hud die<l in Jicr first cliildlied ohUiiied in Mexico. 
The dried and pickled hand of a deml man, especially 
of a criminal, anointed with unguent and ignited, 
or a dead hand in wliiuk a candle made of human 
fat was placed, had similar iiiugic:al powers ; but, 
if any one remained awake in the house, the thumb 
could not lie ignited. On this suiicrstition a number 
of folk-tales have been founded. '** It should be oli- 
served, however, that other objects have the same 
properties ami are so used among other ])ooplo.s.** 
Where the deiid are eaten for niagicnl inirpnees, their hands 
are supposed to stronfcthen those of the eater ( I >a,vak8 ; Aus- 
IruliatiH ; and in New Caledonia they were lit-bits reserved 
for the prieHUi.17 Anioiiflr the Man^eroiiiaH, an Amazon tribe, 
the puliiiri of the hands are a special delicacy. h* 

{(1) Magical omens arc often drawn from the hands, 
esjiccially from their itching. In the West High- 
lands, if the right band itulies, money will be re- 
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ceived ; if the leit, money will be given away. An 
itching right palm means blessing from a stranger, 
while an itching in the left hunil sigiiities that one 
will receive a gift of money.* In Germany and 
Norway it was thought that, if the right hand 
itched, you would pai‘t with money ; if the left, you 
would receive it.* In Cairo it is thought that, if the 
right hand iUdios, luck will follow ; hut, if the loft 
hand, ill-luck.** Similarly the nej^oes of Jamaica 
believe that, if the right hand itches, you will get 
money ; if the left, you will spend it.^ Other omens 
may be illustrated by the fullowiug examples : 

It is a Jewish belief that any one who, on the nierht of Hoshaua 
Rabliah, in tryiti}; to read his tortunc from his sliodow, doea 
not see his rioht hand, will lose a son during the year. If he 
does not see his left hand, he will lose a daughter ; If his fliijfor, 
a rnctid.i^ In China, if a child has fat liantls, it is a si|$ii of future 
wcalth.4 In Norway, if a Ilea un the hand, the person will 

be soutifbt by a ifood frieiid.7 iinicns are also universally drawn 
from the api>earance of voriouH animals on the ri^ht liand or on 
the left— the former beinfr usually lucky, the latter uiiluck}'.4 

(c) One form of * skrying,’ or crystal-gazing, is to 
gaze into ink poured into the open palm** (see art. 
Crystal OAZINQ, in vol. iv. p. J52*'). Tbe so-called 
science of cheiromancy or palmistry, the reading 
of the past or future from the lines of the hands, 
has always found many credulous believers both 
in ancient and in modern times. 

6. Gestures. — (a) As a rtteans of (Communication or 
of emphasizing speech, gestures of the hand os well 
a.s the use of lingers or hands in betokening n um- 
bers have been universiiJly employed ; but perhaps 
nowhere has * sign language’ been more cultivated 
tlian among the American Indian tribes. Choiro- 
nomy w^as extensively used by both Greeks and 
Komans, and it is much practised in modem Italy.*** 
Many gestures, whether actually used or represented 
ill art, arc univei'sully understood -—hand or linger 
t4> mouth =silence ; WTiiigiiig the hands = grief ; the 
clenched list = anger ; the hand to the cheek or lean- 
ing the face on the hand sadness or grief. ** Hence 
it IS natural that, where speecli is directed to magical 
or religious purposes, in spell or prayer, it is usually 
accoiiipaiiied by gestures, some ol which tend to 
become conventional. Pointing w'ith the linger is 
often held to be of magical etUcacy, tlie power 
streaming, as it were, &uiii operator to victim. 
This gesture is found among savages, riiedijcval 
witches, and in later Tantri.8in.*^ Hence it is in- 
decorous to ])oint with the linger towards, e.g., the 
Jieavcnly bodies or other worshipful objects, or at 
friends or superiors.*** Other magical uses of the 
hand have already been referred to. 

{b) In prayer or adoration no gesture is more 
common than the lifting up of the bauds, which are 
usually open, it is the gesture of afipeal, a kind of 
acted prayer. In Tonga, people cut oll'a linger- join t 
to propitiate the gods, and, holding up their hands, 
confess that they have dune wrong.” The |>eople 
of the Congo, in speaking to a superior, stretch out 
their hands towards him, the attitude being pre- 
cisely that of prayer.^ This was also the usual 
attitude of prayer in Egypt, represented so often 
on the monuments, and referred to in a text which 
says : ' The hands of men and gods are lifted on 
high seeking for thee, even as tliose of a child [are 
stretclieii outj after his mother.’ Osiris is also 

1 J. Nanior, Folklore or Supersiitiow Beliefa of the W, qf 
Scotland, PaiMlcy, 1870, p. 137 ; FL xiii. (1002J 60. 

Griuiiii, 1117 f. ; F. Liebrecht, Zur volkakunde, Heilbronn, 
1870, p. 327. 

» FL xi. IIOOO] 381. 4 75 . xv. [1004] 08. 

4 J. Buxtorf, Syttag. Judaiea, BaMl, 1603, p. 404. 

4 FLJ V. 128. 7 Liebrochb, 320. 

4 riiuy, UN XXX. 10 : Grimm. 1128, 1132 ; Dio CaniuB, IxU. 6. 

V Lana, ii. 01. 

10 Sae G. Mallery, 3 RDFW (18811. p. 260 ; B. B. Tylor, Narly 
IJiat. of Mankind^, Tjoiidon, 1870, p^ 7711., i*CL 24011. ; Jorio, 
Mimiea degli antichi, Naplvn, 1837. 

n Of. Dantti, I^rg. vlii. 107 1. » Waddali, 387. 

» OodrinKton, JAl x. 301 f. ; Ltobreoht, 841 ; Grimm, 7821. 

14 A. E. Crawley, Myotic Roie, London, 1902, p. 227. 

14 A. Bastian, Jjrikanitchc Jteiacn, firemen, 1889, p. 148. 
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referred to as * god of the lifted hand.* ^ A similar 
attitude was used in Babylonia and Assyria, and 
one eolleetiou of primers bears the name of * Prayers 
for the lifting un of the hand.’ * Both Greeks and 
liomans used tiiis gesture in prayer {vu,bmitter€ 
fnanus, jnanus ad ctglum tollit), the latter also 
first raising the hand to the mouth (kiNsIng the 
hand) and making a complete turn to the right. 
The hands were turned down or touched or beat 
the earth in praying to gods of the under world.’ 
The most usual Hebrew attitude in prayer, re- 
peatedly referred to in the OT, was that of lifting 
up or spreading forth the hands towards the holv 
place or towards heaven (e.ff, Ps 28’ 134’, Is 1^, 
1 K S’*). This attitude alsc^ became usual among 
Christians from the earliest times — arms raised ana 
hands extended (cf. 1 Ti 2’ * lifting up holy hands’; 
* stretch forth your hands to God ’ ^). The arms were 
Bometimes stretched in the form of a cr<iss, to repre- 
sent the Passion.’ Origen says that the lifting up 


early Christian art (cf. the iigures < 
the Catacombs).’ Holding out the hands hori- 
zontally is also u Buddhist attitude in prayer.’ 
Muhamniodaiis, while using several positions and 
gestures of the hands in prayer, begin by raising 
the open hands on each side of the face, tlie tips of 
the til limbs touching the lobes of the ears; later 
^stiires are to phiec the right or the left hand in 
front of the body, to hold the hands open liefore 
the body and to look at the palms, then to draw 
them over the face, and, at the conclusion of the 
prayer, to extend the hands in supplication.* 

Many other gestures are used in prayer. In 
Mexico the worshipper stood touching the ground 
with the right hand, which was tlicii carried to the 
mouth ; in Peru ho opened his hand and threw 
kisses to the suii.'* In Kgypt the hand was sorno- 
times put to the breast, of over the mouth, or both 
harulH were brought to the level of the knees as 
the worshipper bowed. Beating the breast was 
and is a sign of great contrition (Lk 18** 23^), and 
the OT also refers to bowing to the earth and 
placing tJie ]iea<l lietwecn the knees (1 K 18^). 
Kneel iiig and bowing with hands spread out on 
the ground or on the knees is also a Muhammadan 
gesture,*- and the custom of folding the hands is 
coinnion among Chri.stiaiis, and is also used as a 
devotional attitude among Buddhists.*’ 

(r) In individual heneiiirtions the gesture is that 
of the laying on of hands (Gn 48*’- **, Mt 19*’), 
but in more general benedictions it is that of the 
raised and open hand or hands, as if to project 
the blessing forward upon the person or object 
blessed. Already in the O'F this gesture is found 
(Lv 9’’), and we And our Lord raising His hands 
<Lk 24*"). The later Jewish method w'os to join 
the cxtcndeil fore and middle fingers and the fourth 
and little lingers, the thumb remaining apart. 
The hands were then held up with tips of the 
thumbs ami forefingers touching. The * lattice’ 
of Ca 2* was interpreted of this position and division 
of the lingers.^* 

1 Wilkinson, ill. 425 ; E. A. W. Budgo, Oiiris and the JSgyp. 
Remrreelwn^ London. ISIl, fi. 4.*i, 47. 

3 U W. KiiiK, Bab. Magic and Sorcery ^ London, 1800, p. xll. ; 
Porrot-Chipies, iv. 542 f. 

SMscrobius, iii. 9, 12; Homer, 170 ff. ; Pliny, BS 

sxiv. 2 ; pseudO'Arlst. de Mundo, vi. 270 ; iEsoh. i*rom. 1006. 

* Olein. 1 Up. ad Cur. «»p. 2. 

’Tert. Orai. 14 ; Mimic. Felix, JHal. 00. 

* On Prayer ; ct. the comini'iit of Chr 3 m> 8 toin on Ps 140. 

7 H. r^eclercq, Manuel d'areh. ehrit., Paris, 1907, 1 165 ; W. 
Lowrie, Cbrietian Art and Arehofology, New York and London, 
1901. p. 201 ff. 

f Waddoll, 427. 

4 Lane, 1. Ill f., 121 ; Uufrhei, Bi, p. 460. 

10 Jliiller, 641, 884. h Wilkinson, iU. 425. 

1* I«n., L 111. >* WMlddl, 427. 

M Psffi^a JSufarti on Nu 604t. 
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Both lifting and la}[in|( on of hands were and 
still are used in the Christian Church for individual 
ahd general benedictions, but in the latter tlie posi- 
tion of the iingers has been regarded as of some 
importance, and a symbolic interpretation has been 
given to it, while the blessing is always bestowed 
with the right hand. From comparatively early 
times in the Eastern Church the gesture has been 
that of the extended hand with the thumb joined or 
crossing the third linger, tlie other lingers open, or 
the second and fourtli slightly bent. Among the 
mystic inte^retatious given, one is that the first 
and second lingers form tlie initial and final letters 
of ’If/croi/t, and the thumb crossed on the third linger 
and the limit fourth finger form the initial and final 
letters of Xpeardt.*^ The Western form of bene- 
diction is, for a deacon or a priest, the extended 
hand ; for bishops, the thumb and first and second 
fingers raised , the others resting on the palm. This 
was at an earlier period the form used by priests 
also. The three upraised fingers signify the Trinity, 
the two closed lingers the two natures of Christ. 
These positions of the hand are met with in early 
Christian art, and oecasionally others arc depicted 
— tUuiiib and first linger or first and second fingers 
or four fingers raised. The sign of the cross is mode 
in all such benedictions. Tlie Western gesture is 
the form taken by some prc-Cliristian amulets 
against the evil eye, and it is also one of command- 
ing attention.’ In Buddhi&tii the hand upraised, 
open, with fingers pointing upwards, siguifics 
blessing.’ 

The position of Uio fin^ra in signintr oneself or any object 
with the sifirn of the cross is important and is myetically inter- 
preted — five OnKern ouUt retched mioiify the five wounda, three 
the Trinity, etc. At the i Incharist the cruse is symbolized by 
the elevation of the celebrant’s baiid8.4 

(d) In takifuj an oath the position of the hand 
is of imiiortatice. It is placed upon some sacred 
object, tne idea probably being that the power of 
the object will do harm to the person if he breaks 
the oath. This custom is found in Samoa (hand 
on sacred cup or stone),* among the Hebrews (hand 
on generative organs, thougli hei'e the oath par- 
takes of a covenant [Gn24*, ct. 47”]), among moaern 
Jews (hand on roll of Torah or on page with the 
Deisulogue), and among Muhammadans (hand on 
Qur'an).* Again, the hand is raised, as if calling 
the gods or God to witness the oath — a custom 
found among the Greeks,’ Teutons,* Hebrews 
(Gii 14”, I)n 12’; cf. Ilcv 10***; hence ’to lift the 
hand’ signilies 'to take an oath’ (Ex 6*, Ps lOfi”, 
etc.]), modern Jews, and generally in Christian 
usage, as in judicial oath -taking in Scotland. 
Shahing hands is sometimes used to confirm an 
oath or covenant, or as witness of a pledge (cf. 
2 K 10**, Ezk 17*’, Pr 0*), To avoid the necessity 
of keeping an oath and to escape tlie consequences, 
certain gestures of the left hand or of the oath- 
taking right hand are used in folk-custom.* 

(s) The gestures or position of the hands in re~ 
presentationa of divimties are often of importance, 
and reflect those already referred to. Or tliey 
hold various sacred objects, symbols, and the like. 
This is especially noticeable in early and later 
Christian representative or symbolic art, where 
our Lord or another Person of trie Trinity holds His 
hand in the attitude and gesture of benediction. In 
Northern Buddhist ail there are many recognized 
positions of the hands given to representations 
of Buddha and Buddhistic saints, each with its 
appropriate name, c,//. the ‘ meditative posture ’- 
one hand resting on the other, palms upwards ; the 


1 DIdron. L 407. 

3 Elwortuy, 298 ; J. A. Martigny, J>iet, dee ant. chrH., PariN 
1865, p. 84. 

’ Waddell, 337. * CimrlaD, dc Coma Domini. 

» Turner, 19, 184. * Lane. i. 166. 

7 IL xix. 264 1. B Qrimm, 704, 1023. 

• BeoAEITzil. [1909] 6Sff. 
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* beat perfection * — the index finger and thumb of 
each hand joined and held towards the breast; 
'taming the wheel of the law' — the right index 
finger turning down the fingers of the left hand ; 
that of the necromantic iKiinting finger, etc.^ 

J r. Hand-shaking. — This is a general mode of 
utation oven among such low savages as the 
Australians,^ now more, now less, ceremonions,* 
and an obvious expression of sympathy by means 
of contact. But it has also been a very ooninion 
method of clinching a bargain, expressing a cove- 
nant,^ and the like, each of the two persons thus 
giving himself over into the po.s8ossion of the other 
by contact, and so having a hold over him. This 
custom was prevalent among the Romans, Greeks, 
Hebrews, and most other peoples of antiquity, as 
it is with most modem races. The hand is struck 
inter that of the other person, hence the phrase 
' striking a bargain ' ; and in some popular usages, 
if this hand-shaking does not take place after a 
bargain, the barf^ain is null. The hand-shaking is 
even more etiective when each spits into his hand 
liefore * striking,’ or when, as among the Iberians, 
Goths, and in the Highlands, the ball of the thumb is 
moistened and the parties press ilium bs.* Hence, 
also, clasping the liancls is one of the most im- 
portant parts of the ritual of marriage, not only 
among Christian races, as set forth in the Church 
rituals, but also among many savage and barbaric 
folk, and is already found in the Kigveda (x. 85. 
36). The ceremony is at once a pledge and a 
symbol of the union which will be consum- 
mated.* In various religious or magical ceremonies, 
in which several persons arc engaged, they some- 
times join hands, probably by way of giving ex- 
pression to the Rolioarity of the rite.’ 

8. Washing of hands. — (a) The obvious effect of 
water ill romoving dirt from the body, as well as 
the univensal ideas regarding the sacredness of 
water or its being the seat of a spirit or divinity, 
suggested that otlier kinds of uiicleantiess — that of 
a tabu state, of guilt, and the like — might also be 
removed by washing. And, as the hands were the 
main parts of the liody by which uncleannoss 
throujm contact arose, or were a possible entry to 
the body for demons (as in the ITiiidu belief re- 
garding hhvts^), their ceremonial washing has 
everywhere had great im]»urtancc. Indeed, with 
many peoples ail washing of hands is more or less 
ceremoniiil. 

Contact of the haiicle with any thinir or Miwin unclean or 
danfreroue producoe a tabu etate, and no food niuet l>e touched 
with the hande wiiile it laete, because the unclHannese or con- 
tagion would pass over to the food, and so iiiUi the body. This 
is oomnioii in the lower culture, e.g, in P<ilyiiesia ; and It is 
Illustrated by a YomlM story of a son who went to Hades to stie 
his dead mother and would have touched her had she not for- 
bidden him, saying th.at, if he did, the road to the upper world 
would be closed to 

Among the Greeks the danger of unwashed hands 
is illustrated by the story of Astorius, who, having 
approached the altar of Zeus with unclean hands, 
was struck dead ; while no one could go beyond the 
vcpifiliaifHipiop until he had washed his hands. The 
Romans had a Mimilar belief, and no one wdlh hands 
stained with crime would touch sacred things. They 
must be washed first in a living stream.*^ The 
Jewish belief that to touch eye, nose, ear, eto.t 
1 Waddell, .'l.'lO f.; see also Grimiii, 116 note. 

® E. M. (birr, Av;st. liacti, J«ondt>ti, 188(t-S7, i. 84S. 
s See Lane, it. 10. 4 Wt'Slermarck, Mi ii, 628. 

» J. Aubrey, /fematnes, td. London, 1881, i»p. 66, 120, 1.32 ; 
Kapler, 100; R. Ohanibers, Book of />ays, Edinburgh, 1868, 
i. MO; MLR fv. llHSn 10.S. 

0 Orawley, Myntie Ko»a, 873, .3NI ; Como, 'Oil Sponsali popo- 
laii,* Rav, dffM fthnog. et »ooiol,, 1908 ; Lane. i. 213 ; cf. 

FL L riSOfl] 426. 466. 

7 Cf. Fraaer, pt. v. i. 06, 186. On this subject see Tylor, 
'Salutations/ in if/frii ; Ling Roth, ./A / xix. iwiff. 

H Orooke, FR^. London, 1800, i. 241 f. 

■ A. B. EIUs, Voruba-Speaking Pi^ojiUn, Ixmdon, 1894, p. 188 ff. 
10,1. Potter, AroAeeol, Grasea, Edinburgh, 18.82, 1. 202. 
n Verg. jfCn, ii. 717 ff. ; nf. Ovid, Fasti, il. 46. 


with unwashed hands was highly dangerous (these 
bein^ the openings by which a demon might enter) 
also illustrates this. 

In Babylonia, washing the hands, besides the nst of the body* 
In pure spring water la specially mentioned ai a symboUo oen- 
mony tor ridding one of the power of evil spirits. i 

(5) Ceremonial washing of hands takes place 
before religious or magical acts. It is frequently 
used before pmyer, and this is best illustrated 
from Muhammadan usage. The Muslim must 
wash his hands before prayer or before touching 
the Qur'an : ‘ When ye prepare yourselves for 
praver, wash your faces and hands np to the elbows ” 
(v. 8, Ivi. 78). This washing is done three times — 
first the right, then the left hand and arm. When 
washing the right hand, he says these words : ' O 
my God, on the day of judgment, place the book 
of my actions in my rignt hand, and examine my 
account with favour’ ; and, while washing the left : 
'Place not at the rosurrection the liook of my 
actions in my left hand.’ * Tlie Jews are also care- 
ful to wash Uieir hands before prayer, the custom 
being deduced by the Rabbis from various passages 
ill the OT, where there is no direct referen<*e to the 
custom. The Hindu usage at the Brahma-Yajna 
service may be referred to, though here there is 
rather an offering of water to the PUris, that they 
may l>e refroshea and their liands wiished. Water 
is taken in the right hand and poured over the 
straightened fingers, and at a later stage it is 
otlered so as to pour over the side of the palm 
lietweon tho root of tjie thumb and forefinger, the 
'father’s space* {Pitf'itlrthci), and again so as to 
pour over the opposite side of the palm.* 

(c) Washing of tho hands before sacrifice is also a 
very wide-spread, pnicticjc. In Egypt the ritual 
wfishing of the priests before uficriug sacrifice in- 
cluded the whole hoily, though Btres.s was laid upon 
tho hands. Hence tiio name of the priests — ttlbu, 
‘the washed,* or mfyB totiii, ‘the clean of lioth 
hands.’ In heaven the gods washed their hands in 
the lavor before the door in heaven ; and this act 
was performed on their images.* Similar customs 
prevailed in Babylonia, where the harH must wash 
and lie ritually pure before approaching the gods. 
Here also this was refbujicd back upon the gods, 
who, as well as worshippers, must, cleanse their 
hands before taking part in the sacrificial banquet.* 

In Greek and Roman sacrificial ritual the purity 
of the hands by washing in Instral water was in- 
sisted cm, and a vase of water for this purpose 
stood at tho entrance of tho temples.* Among the 
Hebrews the ritual law is ciuite explicit regaraiim 
tho custom of washing hands heJore sacrificing (crl. 
Ex 30^*40**''). The ecclesiastical usage of ablution 
of hands in the Christian Clinrch before or during 
the celebration of the Euchoi'ist may also be re- 
ferred to in this connexion. It is ordered in the 
early liturgies and has remained a constant custom 
since.’ 

id) Before many rites of a TnajficcU kind the 
washing of hands is also customary. In Greece 
at the dp4nSp6fua the midwives hod to wash their 
hands lieforo running round the fire with the infant.* 
Before touching seeds at planting, women of the 
Lower Congo region must wash their hands lest 
the crop Im destroyed.* Among the Romans, at the 

1 IL JaKtrnw, Aspects o/Rel Belief and JPraetiee in Bab. and 
Ass^., New York, lOU, p. .806. 

3 Lane, i. 101 ; UufpheB, Df, p. 8. 

* SBJS xil. 306 ; Monier-Williamfl, 409, 416 ; aee above. | a. 

* O. Muapero, The Dawn of OivUisation, Bug. tr., London, 
1804, p. 123 ; G. Foucart, ifiat. des rel., Paris, 1012, p. 412 ; 
Budge, Osiris and the Bgyp. Resurreetion, ii. 6, 36] ; Herod. 
IL 87. 

* JaAtrow, 106 ; Maaimro, 680. For the ritual waehing of the 
hands of images, sue Ball, FSBA xiv. 100 f. 

oCf. II. i. 440, vi. 26Sff., lx. 17811., xxlv. SOOff. ; lleRiod, 
ITorJ^ atid Days, 732. 

7 Cf. Ihichesnc, 66, 176. * Potter, Ii. 322. 

* J. IJ. Weeks. FL xx. [1000] 811. 
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Lemuria, the paterfamlliae ha 4 i to wash hie hands 
thrice in spring water as part of the ritual against 
the ghosts.^ Among the Assyrians and Babylonians 
unwashed hands in magic ntes were unlucky.* In 
modem folk-custom the practice has surviv^.* A 
curious custom is that ot wasliing the hands in the 
water of a river before crossing a ford. This is 
found among various savage tribes, and is already 
referreil to by Hesiod.^ it may be regarded as a 
species of inoculation against the dangers of the 
river or the spirits dwelling in it. 

(e) Washing the hands is also a recognized 
method of carrying away evil of all kinds. Thus 
in AsByria a s];ie1l runs : ‘ May evil be carried off 
with the washings of his hands I ’ * Among the 
Hebrews and modem Jews the same idea is also 
found, and the hands must lie washed after all 
’ unclean ' bodily functions or after touching any 
one who is unclean, or to remove the contagion of 
death or murder (see, c.g., Lv 16'^ Dt 21*).* Wash- 
ing has also the oflect of averting misfortune.^ 

Not only impure Init lecred objects, t.e. objects which must 
be approached carefully, cause uncleanness. Thus a Jewish 
belief is that the hands muse be washed after touching the 
Scriptures— the eacrednese or danger cleaving to the hands 
being thus removed.^ See art. BrsLii, vol. ii. p. 571*. 

(/) Washing the hands, or clean hands, thus 
became a sign of innocence, meaning that one had 
thus washed on all possibility of guilt ; and the 
custom gave rise to tne metaphor of * clean hands ’ 
as signifying innocence (cf. Ps 18** 24*, Mt 27**). 
In Cornwall, washing the hands was used as a 
token of innocence with regard to any crime.* Of. 
the common phrase used with r^ara to responsi- 
bility towards another person, * I wash my bands 
of you ’ ; or the metaphor about a person’s hands 
not boing tdean, as meaning his dishonesty, etc. 

A curiouH fuipcrstilion in 8(*otlarid, England, and Ireiand wm 
that a child'll right arm and hand Hhnuld be kept unchrletoned, 
■o Uiat it might etrike a more deadly blow; or unwashed im- 
mediately afU*r birtli, eo that its luck might not be woohed 
away.'® 

9 . Veiling the hands.— 'Probably liecause of 
possible danger from unclean hands they are some- 
tinies veiled in the iierforniance of ritual or as a 
token of respei'.t. During the Homan sacrifices to 
Bides in the Capitol the llamcns’ hands were 
wrapped, up to tlie fingers, in white.^' A fillet 
was also worn on the right hand by the Eleusinian 
mystcB?^ As a mark of respect, hands were veiled 
before a superior. Traces of this are found in 
early Christian art. St. Peter receives his mission, 
or the keys, with his hands covered with the skirt 
of his cloak ; and martyrs hold their crowns of 
glory on veiled hands. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, when Cardinals approach the Pope to do 
homage or receive the hat, their bands are veiled 
with part of their capo.” Ainon^ Muhammadans 
it is usual to cover the hands in presence of a 
person of higher rank or wlien making a visit.” 

10 . Clapping the hands is a method of calling 
a servant in the East.” Hence it also passes into 
a method of inviting a god or a spirit.” It is also 
a method of salutation, especially among African 
tribes, or of expressing joy ; or it may bo used as 
a rhythmic accompaniment of song or music.” 

I Ovid, FmH, V. 436. * B. C. Thompson, 120, 129. 

> Cf. Iraiser, Actoni*, 189, 147. 

4 Work* and Dayn, 737 ff. ; cf. W. K. Halliday, FL xxL 169. 

* R. O. Thompson, p. lii. 

® Of. Turner, Samoa, 146 (hands of priest bathed with hot 
watsr after touching the dead). 

7 Petrarch, Kpist. 1. 4. ® W. R. Smith®, 426. 

• FLJv. 98, 

MOcmime, JBthnol. in Folklore, 110; Henderson, 10; W. 
Oregor, Folklore of the N.B. of Scotland, London, 1881, p. 7. 

II W. Words Fowler, Roman Feet., tondon, 1899, p. 287. 

U Ltbaniue, Deef. 19. ” Mortlgny, 888. 

14 Lane, I. 68, U. 12. 

18 India, EffTPt, etc. iFL vt [1896J 406 ; Lane, il. 12). 

14 Fknjkb vi. 405) : Kochs (E. T. Dalton, Dssor. BlhnoL, 
Osleutto, im, p. 91); ^ L. NyoHS (Tylor, PC iL 

868 f.). 

17 Spenoer. 116. 120. 136 ; Lane, 1. 280. 


Grimm also mentions it as a powerful charm in 
enchantments,^ while it is often used as a means 
of scaring off demons by noise.* as it was to 
frighten away serpents in the saor^ cavern at the 
Thesmophoria, 

Litxjuturb.— -T here is no erteclol work on the whole subject. 
See the works referred to throughout the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

HANDICRAFT. — x. Definition. — The term 
‘handicraft’ may be defined as the constructive 
adaptation by man to his needs of t.hc material pre- 
sented by the environment. It will thus include, 
on the one hand, the provision of iinplenients, 
weapons, utensils, clothing, shelter, the prepara- 
tion of food, and the like, nut will exclude, on the 
other hand, activities such as those by which 
food and raw material are provided — gathering 
of fruits and roots, the processes of agiiculture, 
hunting, fishing, etc.-— as well as self-ilefeiice and 
war, and other activities in which, although manual 
dexterity and co-ordination of bodily powers are 
requisite, the result is either uut material or, if it 
is, is not produced by a structural or formal modi- 
fication. A simple; adaptation, such a.s the use of 
stones as missiles by apes or by man, will not come 
witliin this tlefinitioii, while it is doubtful whether 
the psychological processes which underlie the 
operation of nest-building, oven in the liiglier apes, 
would justify the application of the term to this 
form of activity. Tne case of the orang which 
applied a piece of iron or other material as a lever 
and utilized strands of wire-netting, which it un- 
twistod, as a saw to break out of ca[)tivity {Timee, 
4tb Nov. 1912) may possibly be described as on the 
psychological threshold of handicraft. 

2 . Implements of stone, bone, and shell. — The 
earliest undoubted examples of the products of 
man’s technical skill are the stone implements of 
the Pleistocene period. Whether the implements 
known as eoliths are actual specimens of man’s 
early attempts to produce a tool to meet his re- 
quirements or are the results of natural forces is 
immaterial. It may be assumed tliat the earliest 
process of manufacture consisted of a rough chip- 
ping to increase the utility of a stone naturally 
suited in form to some particular purpose. 

ImpIeniezitB os oimpla in form and showing in themselves os 
little signs of human workmanship os eoliths have been re- 
corded among primitive races in modern limes. Hie Seri 
Indians use stones which have undergone no process of prepara- 
tion as hammers or as weapons in hand-to-hand fighting (W J 
AfeUee. *Tlie Seri Indians,’ J7 RBEW, pk i. (1898 Jd. Off.), while 
the Andaman Islanders use whetstones, chips, and flakes which 
have lieen split by siim>le pressure after healing in the fire 
<E. II. Man, * On the Aboriginal Inbahitanto of the Andaman 
Islands,’ JAl xU. 11883] 380). 

Tho implements of the river-drift gravels of 
Europe limong to a stage when man h£l already 
acquired considerable technical skill, while a 
marked increase in dexterity is shown in the 
smaller but more carefully formed, as well as more 
highly specialized, implements of the cave-dwellers. 
The favourable conditions of archteological study 
in France and the employment of a detailed 
method of analysis and classification have made 
it possible to follow dosely, in a series of known 
relations in time, this advance in skill, as well as 
in the process of specialization. The civilization 
of tho Stone Ages m Europe thus offers material 
of the greatest value in tracing the gradual de- 
velopment of man’s technical abuity. 

The PaloDolithic Age has been divided into three 
stages — Lower, Middle, and Upper. In these 
stages the Meavinian, Strepyan, Cbellcan, and 
Acheulean implements, so called from character- 
istic sites in France, belong to the TiOwer Palaeo- 
lithic ; Monsterion implements to the Middle ; and 
Aurignaoian, Solutrian, and Magdalcnian to the 
Upper. Each group is stOl further subdivided by 
I P. 1026 and note 1. ® Crooka, PR® 1. 168. 
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French archteulogiKls. Through all the stages, 
from the simple llake of the Mesvlnian gravels to 
the highly elaborate examples of the flint worker’s 
art in the Icaf-shapetl iinpJeiiieTitB of Solutr6, there 
is a steady progression in specialization and adapta- 
tion to a parlicular i>uriK>se. In the Strepyaii 
stage the forms include coarsely flaked fUiiapers, 
knives, and the houchcr^ a pointed implement 
which liAH iHfeii described os ' not unlike in size 
and f(irm two hands opposed palm to palm.* This 
implcuient — a natural form, a uo<1ii1q of flint which 
has been worked, but not essentiallv modified — is 
still more characteristic of the Ciiellean stage, 
which also includes scrapers and a dagger form. 
In these implements the flaking was apparently 
)>rodiieed by oblique blows with a pebble. The 
Chellenn industry is of world- wide distribution, 
iMMUirring in the river-gravels of France, England, 
and llclgium, in Italy, Spain, and Fortugm, awl 
throughout Africa, Arabia, Palestine, in the valleys 
of the Tigris and Eunhrates, in India, and in some 
parts of Canada ana the United States. In the 
Aclieiilean stage—a direct development of the 
Chelloon— the chipping of the flint becomes finer, 
and the implements, especially the btmeher, show 
a better edge. In the Mousterian age there is an 
iiicrci'uso in the variety of implements employed, 
as well as a marked improvement in the methods 
of w'orktnaiisliip. The boucher disjippears, hut its 
platie is taken by the Levallois flake, a largo im- 
plement with a rounded point, dressed on one side 
and then struck from the nodule with a single 
blow. Side-scrapers, end-Borapors, notclied scrajierB, 
and awls are characteristic of this period, in which 
man began to make use of caves for dwelling-places. 
In the Aurignacion stage of the Upper Fa&olithic 
period, the improvement in the working of flint 
eontifiuod. New types of implements were made, 
including curved pointed flakes with secondary 
cliippings, carinated scrapers and gravers’ tools to 
meet the requirements of artistic development, 
which now found expression in ivoiy and bone 
carvings and engravings. The distinguishing 
feature of implements of this period is the secondary 
flaking known as tlie Aurignacian retouch. At 
this time a new material was introduced ; awls of 
bone and ivory, and other implements, such as 
spear-heads and rods of ivory, appear. Tlie work- 
ing of ilint reached the higiiest stage of develop- 
ment in the Solutrian age. Primitive arroAv-lieuds 
of the earliest ])hase were succeeded by the im- 
plements known as willow-leaf and laurel-leaf 
IMiints— flat and very thin implements with re- 
markably delicate secondary flakings of great 
regularity, probably produceu, not by blows as in 
the earlier types, but liy pressure. 

Th« AuBtraliuii aborif^nen produced extrcinolv delicatoly 
flaked spear- heads, latiorly mode of bottle ^lass, by means of 
pressure, the iiiiplenieiit used bein^ a gouKre-shaped tool mode 
of a Ixmo from the hind leg of a shee)> (If. lialfour, *Oii the 
Method eiupluyed by the Natives of N.W. AuHtralia in the 
Manufacture of OJass S|iear-hcads,* ilfan, iii. [1903] 65). Tlie 
(•'ijians and the Rskimos also produced flue flaking by pressure 
with a lione. The Apac'hus, after breaking a boulder by means 
of a pebble set in a handle, wrought the implomeut into 
shape with a sperm-whale tooth ; Torqucinoda describes the 
making of obsidian knives by pressure with wood, the flakes 
being split off a blook held between the feet (see J. Evans, 
Anoum SUnM ImplnncnU uf iSreal Britain'^, p. 2S). 

The Magdoleuian period witnesses a decline in 
skill in flint- working. Tlie iiii()]ements become 
less elaborate, and are often lac^king in finish. 
This is due largely to the employment of bone 
and horn, which, being easier to work, allow 
greater diversity of form and consequently a wider 
application in use. The si nqde spear-point develops 
into the harpoon w'ith one barb, and later with 
two or more; arrow-heads and s]>oar-heads show 
great variety in basal form, to }>ermit of diflerent 
methods of attachment to the shaft. S|>ear- 
throwers of bone or ivory are used, as well as the 


bdion de cammandemerUf lui implement conjectured, 
on Eskimo analogy, to he an arrow-stralghtener. 
Bone pins, needles, and bodkins found in large 
numbers suggest an increased elaboration in dress. 
The culture of this period is frequently compared 
ivith that of the Eskimos, especially in view of the 
use of liono implements by the latter for both 
hunting and domestic puTposos. 

In the Neolithic Age in Euro|)e, the great variety 
in the forms of implements and the purjiosos for 
which they were employed boar witness to a pro- 
found change in the mode of life by which this 
period of human development is broadly distin- 
guished from that which preceded it Although 
the rude stone implements of the kitchen middens 
of Denmark and elsewhere argue a civilization 
and a technical skill certainly below that of the 
cave-dweller in the later Paleolithic period, a 
knowledge of agriculture, the domestication of 
animalB, weaving, and the use of clay vessels, for 
which evidence appears at a comparatively early 
stage in Neolithic civilization, demonstrate that a 
rapid multiplication of human needs was accom- 
panied by a parallel increase in eflectivo moans to 
satisfy them. The characteristic industry of the 
period—- the making of implements and weapons of 
stone — in essentials remains unaltered; progress 
is marked mainly by a greater variety in form and 
by specialization. An important development in 
technique, however,— the process of grinding and 
polishing— )iermitted the use of stones other than 
hint and chert. 

in the earlier stages of the PalieoUthic period, it 
is not possible always to classify any given imple- 
ment as a weaiK>]i or tool. The same uncertainty 
exists in the ease of the neolitbs. Some of the 
rough axe-like tools may bo either unfinished 
wea[)onH or implements possibly for agricultural 
purtKises. Nor does the lack of finish argue an 
early origin. The mauls and hammer-stones which 
were used to shape the great blocks of stone at 
Stonehenge were of the rougliest description, 
althongli this monument was ereeded at the begin- 
ning of the Bronze Age. Arrow-heads and spear- 
heads admit of no doubt as to their pur{)ose. In 
the case of the former, the method of attachment 
can be followed, us it develops, from the fonii 
with a square butt, through the barbed form fit- 
ting into a notch, to ihe fully developed tang 
which was fastened to the shaft. The stone celt 
or axe, perhaps the most characteristic of all stone 
iinplemonts of the period, can also be followed 
through a sequence of forms, from the coarsely 
chipped and roughly shaped implement to the 
well-balanced weapon, carefully ground all over 
and brought to an edge, which exhibits the highest 
point of development in this branch of Neolithio 
technique. 

The usual method of hafting the celt was not by fastening it 
to a handle with sennit sinew or olbor form of siring, as is 
done by most modern primitive races among whom stone imple- 
ments are, or recently have been, in use, but by fixing the celt 
in a transverse hole in the handle. The tendency to split the 
handle wan ingeniously overcome by the peoples of the Swiss 
Lake Villages, who fitted Into the handle a sonket of honi which 
took the force of the blow. At a later stAge, perforated axe- 
heads iqi^WAr, into the hole of which the handle was fitted. In 
Great Kritain this implement may be referred to the Bronxe 
Age. The hole was bored by a cylindrical drill, or In some 
cases l>y a hollow tube, possibly of elder wood. 

The greater skill in technique and the multiplica- 
tion in form and umcs of stone implements which 
tcM>k place in ihe Neolithio Age ore only one phase 
of a general advance in culture. But in the case 
of these implements the limits of development 
were fixed by the nature of the material; and 
neither among modem primitive races nor in pre- 
historic times was the technique of the Scandi- 
navian daggers or the translucent blades of the 
Egyptian knives surpassed. 
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The AustraliAnB, like ma^ other primitive races, ! 
when first encountered by Europeans, were in tlie ! 
Stone Age. The uses to which they put their im- 
plomeuts and weapons and the methods of manu- 
facture they employed, serve to throw light on the 

S moral character of the culture of pro-historic 
urope, 08 well as on special points whore the 
purpose of a [iartioular implement is not clearly 
deducible from its form and character. 

Ono of their nioet ueeful Implomenta, principally oa a tool, 
rarely ae a wcuiion. was the axe, which was the product of a 
long process ol chipping with a lump of quarU and pecking 
with a rounded pebnle. and tlien of grinding upon the nordoo 
mills, the stones used for grinding seeds. It was mounted in a 
IwisU'd withy, either as an axi* or as an odso, and fixed in 
position with porcupine-fp'ass resin. As an axe it whh used for 
notciiing trees for tdimbing, culling open trees, lAtching the 
opossum or taking honey, taking off sheets of bark from trees, 
shaping wood for shields, and the like. As an odso it hollowed 
out wooden vessels. A knife set in a halt was used as a pick ; 
fFagmoiits of stone sot in a handle of gum made a saw ; st one 
bammers were uiode of unflaked pebbles set in a haniile; 
pounders were employed for breaking hard seeds ; stone drills 
were souiptimes, though rarely, employed ; and all kinds of 
flakes were used as scrapers. The last-named implements were 
sometimes made of teeth, which also furnished knives and 
drills. The Australian native made a considerable use of shells. 
Tliuy were employed in cutting hair or bark, for making adzes, 
in civatn/zatiun, in working Uie opossum skin, and as driUs ; a 
kind of Hpoke.Hhave of sbcll was used for slicing nuts or any 
oUier fruit which had to be cub thin. Sheila were also used to 
make fish hooks. 

Their implements of bone included awls made from the leg- 
bone of the kangaroo, a stiletto or needle used by the women 
to pierce skins or the edges of the bark which they sewed into 
canoes, and for pierring the siqttum of tiie nose for tlie receptimi 
of oriiamriits (N. W. Thomas, J!iative» uf Australia, l.ondun, 
1000, p. 4b ff.). 

Adzes of Ixilh kIicII and Btonc were unesd in 
MolaiieHia, the urea of distribution being well- 
flciined in each case. Stone was used in the Solo- 
mon Islands (except Kennell aini BclLona) and the 
New Hebrides. Sliell was used by the Santa Cruz 
peo[ilc, Torres Islanders, and Banks Islanders. For 
cutting threads, shaving, and line carving, ol)sidian, 
cliert, and shark’s teeth were used (Codrington, 
The Mflaiiexians, Dxford, 1891, p. 81311*.). 

3 . Metal- worldng. — Tlie introduction of a new 
iiiatcrial on the discovery of metals (probably in 
Asia Minor, or in Egypt, whence their use spread 
to the Mediterranean and the rest of Europe) was 
necessary to render possible furtlior development 
in this deiiartmenti of human activities. It Inis 
been assumed that the use of metals was first dis- 
coveroil by the accideiit/fil inclusion of copper ore 
among the stones used to build up the primitive 
hearth. While this theory, on the ground of its 
strong probability, Iio1<1h the licld, it is generally 
conceded that, in localities where circamstances 
were favourable, the Bronze Ago was preceded by a 
Ohalcolithic Age in which native cop]ier was em- 
ployed very much in the same way as stone, and 
adapted to use by being liaminere<l into the shajie 
required. The Indians of Lake Superior, where 
native copper als^unded, and possibly the early in- 
habitants of ilieMeditf^rranean area, jutssed through 
such a stage of development. That a Copper Age 
generally prccedcxl the Bronze Ago proj>er is a 
matter upon which it is more dilncuit to obtain 
conclusive evidence. Not only would copper ini- 
denients be melted down for use in making bronze, 
mt, in most regions where copper is found, it is 
not Bulliciently pure to produce anything but a 
bronze without a special process. In Ireland, an<i 
again in the Mediterranean area, implements occur 
which are sulficiently pure to warrant their being 
called copper. 

Apart from the link afforded by the Chalcolithic*. 
period where it occurs, the connexion between 
the civilization of the Neolithic and early Bronze 
Ages is sufficiently apparent in the form of the 
implements themselves, especially of the celt. 
The early metal celt, notwitnstanding the mater 
fc^nement and eoonomy made inissible by the 


qualities of the material, is practlcallv identical in 
lorm with the stone c^elto. Tht? development from 
the flat celt, based upon the stone form, can be 
followed in all its stages— -through the flanged and 
stopped forms, in which the flanges were made to 
tit over the curved handle, to tlie socketed form 
into which the hiuidle fitted, and to which it was 
fastened by a string passed through the ring of the 
celt. The same essential identity in form can be 
traced in knives, spear-heads, daggers, and other 
implements in which stone was .superseded by 
bronze. By the end of the Bronze Age, the art of 
working metal had attained a comparatively high 
degree of excellence ; gold and, more rarely, silver 
were enqdoyed for ornament, and the lulaptability 
of bronze for pur]>o.' 4 cs oilier than those of iiiiple- 
ments and weapons had been discovered. It is 
probable that iron was first worked in the region 
south-east of the Euxinc. In Europe it was possibly 
in the first instance disseminated from the Balkan 
peninsula, os a costly, almost a precious, metal to 
lie used sparingly, later as the staple material for 
a wide variety of articles. When its use became 
general, the art of metal-working in Europe, espe- 
cially as shown in the bronze mirrors, articles and 
ornaments for fiersonal use, horse trappings, etc., 
frequently enriched with beautiful combinations of 
itoloured enamel, began to pass from tbe stage when 
it could be clasHod as a primitive industry and to 
take its place as an element in a higher plane of 
culture. In Africa the Iron Age probably began 
at a very early date, owing 1 o the abundance of the 
raw material, but (be metal is still produced among 
the natives by smelting in a primitive form of low 
blast furnace, suc^.h us must have iM^en in use in pre- 
historic Fmrope, of which tbe product is practic'ally 
a wrought iron. This primitive form of furnace, 
consiKtihg of a shaft or trough of clay with boles 
for the introduction of the blast, is still found in 
India, Borneo, Jai»ati, and, in Europe, in Catalonia 
and Finland. 

Ovi^r the larprer part of Africa the pnNhiction of iron is of 
great iniporlarMur. It is worked in the lIpfTer Nile* valley among 
UiH Nilotic lrihf8(Uie Ja-Luo being iiotetl among Uie 

llantu tribrnfi of East Africa, and t.lu* negm tribes of \Ve«t. Atrica, 
where tbe swords and knives, wliirii show great diverRit}' of 
form, aro especially remarkable im examples or native workinan- 
aliip. Tho AlaKhona and other Jilakalanga tribes have been 
noted from time iininemorial as workers of iron : tbe /ulus, 
however, do not appear t.o have |>rat;LiBed the art to any great 
degree. In the Hhir6 Highlands at one time every village had 
its Bfiielling-house, and smiths who marie axes, spears, needles, 
arrow'-lieadH. bruceh ls, anklela, hoes, two-edged and oue-edged 
knives, and the like (A. Werner, Nativsa 0 / Jiritish CstUral 
.,4^frira, Ijondon, p. 201 IT.). 

Before leaving the subject ol metallurgy, reference should be 
made, to llie famous bron7.e castings of Uenin. Casts, though 
of an inferior ciiinlity, are still made in this district, tho cire 
penlu process fieiiig employed. Wax is modellod on a clay 
core and covered with a clay mould ; whoii the mould is hanl, 
the wax is uie-lted and drained through a hole, and molten 
meui poured in (U. Balfour, *Morlern Brass-casting in West 
Atrira, J JiAI xl. [1010] 62A-4)28). The Malays use this method 
ill making hollow vessels of cop^r and w'liite met-al (W. llosen- 
haiti, * Notes on Malay Mcial-work,' JA / xxxi. flOOlJ 105 f.). 

4 . Basketry. — Basketry and the making of 
pottery are, psychologir.aUy considered, Uie tw*o 
most important arts in early primitive handicraft, 
as they both involve a distinct creative act, not 
merely an adaptation, as in the cn^so of the early 
stages of making a stone implement. Basket-work , 
including in the term plait- work and matting, 
fulfils many functions m primitive culture; it 
funiislies, next to the skins of animals, one of the 
most primitive forms of clothing, as, for instance, 
tho plaited mats worn in tho Caroline Islands ; it 
provides the sails of the Polynesian and Mclane.sian 
canoes ; it is used to form a shelter against wind 
and rain, as in the interlaced boughs of tlie t/einpor- 
ary hut of the Australian hunter, and the wattle 
and daub hiiU used in the lake-vilinges of Clas^n- 
bury, and it provides vessels for Llic collection, 
Btoiuge, and cooking of food, as well as mats, 
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coBhions, and other furniture of the liouae.^ In 
Somaliland and Abyssinia, wiiore the pottery is of 
poor qualit 3 % Iwiskets are used as milk-vessels. 
Basket-work, wJiethcr as a roeei^tacle or as a 
wrapping, was largely used for mortuary purposes 
by the Indians of N. America and the ancient Peru- 
vians. Bodies wriu^ped in matting of alfalfa ^ass 
stems have been fi)uiid in excavations in Nubia 
(I), ic. Derry, ‘The Rod Coloration on Ancient 
lioues from ?subia,* Bej>, Brit, Assoc,, Dundee, Lon- 
don, 1912, p. CIS). A simple variety of basket of the 
p]ai(.( 3 d type is that common in the Paciiio, which 
consists simply of a palm-leaf split down the middle, 
the midrib being coiled round to make the rim. 
The pinnules are then plaited together to make the 
Ixidy of the basket. The inhabitants of the Swiss 
lake-dwelling in the Neolithic and Bronze Ages 
were expert in the making of baskets — cdieckered, 
twined, and coiled. Specimens of coiled basketry 
have been found on the pre-historic site of ci- 
Amrah, south of Abydos — >80 far the oldest to 1)6 
discovered. Baskets of the same type are still 
found up the Nile. 

In America basketry w'as of especial importance 
(cf. Akt [American], vol. i. p. 827 f.). 

While tho vctfoLahle kinfcdom supplied the Indiana with the 
irreater part of tlic iiialerial for niakintr their baskets, tlioy also 
drew upon the animal kiii{;dom ; sinew, skins of tlie smaller 
inainmius, feathers, and split porcupine quilts were eniployt^. 
The texture of the basket-bottles and bolling'tfaskets, in which 
water was heated by throwinjc in hot stones, was almost 
siitncieritly close in many liistAiices to enable them to hold 
water, but gum nr clay was used u> give a waterproof lining. 
Among thellavasnpai Indians of the Hhnshotieaii stock baskets 
were rendered fireproof tor cooking purposes by aliuliig of clay. 
One form of liasket-work, made of narrow slats of wood, rmls of 
hardwood, and twine, was used as artnonr on the Pociilc iMiast 
of America, from the Tllngit (utast as far south as Uie Hupa 
Indians of Oulifornia. Captain Binith s])eaks of the Massawo- 
mekes of Chesapeake Buy as using similar armour. Wicker 
shields are used in many parts of AfriiUk. 

5 . Pottery.— The art of the potter follows close 
upon iJiat of the basket-maker in the development 
01 culture. That precedence must bo given to the 
latter in order of time, in most regions of the world, 
must be conceded from the fact that the earliest 
pottery forms follow closely those of bsiskot-work, 
and in some regions the use of clay vessels for 
purposes of storing liquids or for cooking utensils 
would appear to have grown out of the devices 
employed for rendering basket-work more suitable 
for these purposes. A simple form of cooking- 
vessel in use among tho Huvosupai is a flat tray of 
basket-work, on which seeds, crickets, or pieces of 
meat were roasted by hot coals. The charring of 
the basket-work led to tho employment of a day 
lining. This wiis tunicd by the neat into a flat 
plate, 'Which was, in its turn, used as a brazier. 
The origin of the parching pot of the Ziifiis is 
indicated by the native name, which means a 
roasting tray of twigs. By the obvious process of 
raising the edges of the tray, whether of basket- 
work or clay, it l>ecoines a bowd. It has been 
held that pottery generally was moulded in 
basketry in the eastern United States. It has also 
been suggested that the incUiod of building up a 
pot by means of a clay coil is based uxxm the 
technique uf coiled basket-'work. It is possible, 
however, that in some ceases the uioulded forms of 
basket-work on early fragments of pottery both in 
America and elsewhere may lie due to tlie use of 
this material to proiluce ornament by impression, 
or it may be (ferived in some cases from the 
common practice, which occurs, for instance, in 
the Andaiiiaii Islands, of covering the pottery with 
basket-work. The style of ornament of the i)re- 
historic pottery of Knruxie, and eHiMicially the 
iMinded form, suggests a derivation from, or at 
least the strong influence of, a basket-work 
prototype, the appearance of regularity in the 
structure of which has been preserved by the con- 


servative primitive mind by a corresponding regu- 
larity in ornament. Before the introduction of the 
ttor's wheel, for which the earliest evidence has 
en found in de Morgan’s excavations in Susa, and 
which appears in the Mediterranean in the Middle 
Minoan period of Crete, symmetry in form is 
usually ootained by moulding the jiot on a base or 
in a snallow tray, which is frequently made of 
basket-work, as among the American Indians, in 
pre-dynastic Egypt, and in the Mediterranean in 
the Neolithic and early Bronze Ages. The Nicci- 
barese women, who are noted for their skill in 
making iHittery, employ a board on which is.a ring 
of coco-nut leaves sewn together. In some cases 
the base of another pot wiu» used, as in New 
Caledonia. In Papua, for the early stage of pot- 
manufacture, a gourd was used as a mould. The 
Itfise was slowly turned as the (lOt was built up. 
The Kabyle woman uses her foot for this purpose, 
while squatting on the ground. Tho use of a slip 
in iirimitive pottery is not uncommon before the 
introduction of i^lazowork. The Pueblos used a 
slip, usually white, made of carefully prepared 
clay, and it occurs in certain classes of pottery in 
the Mediterranean area. Ornament is usually 
etieeted by impression, for which the fingers, 
pieces of w'ood or basket-work, or stamps may be 
used, or by incision (the method commonly em- 
ployed in the geometric designs of the European 
{iottery of the late Neolithic and Bronze Ages in 
iiortliern Euroiie and in the Mediterranean ; where 
a slip is employed, the incision sometimes goes 
down to the fabric). Pigments may also lie used. 
In Tunisia, in the hand-made fabrics the pigment is 
smeared on 'with the fingers. Most elaliorate and 
artistic examples of painted ware are to be found 
in the Mediterranean Kamares |)ottory, while, in 
a more primitive type, the Pueblo painted pottery 
shows some highly cllectivo designs, the ornament 
Iming derived and adapted from the motives of 
iextflo prototypes. 

Pottery migiit lie hardened simply by placing 
it in the sun to dry, but various methods of firing 
were more commonly employed. The Choctaw of 
the Mississippi in the middle of the 16th cent, are 
said to have fired their pots by simply placing 
them in the middle of a fire and covering them 
with charcooJ. The defects of tliis method, which 
prmluced a discoloration of the pottery, were 
utilized in the South-Western States to produce 
a black ware, the embers lieing raked ofl:' and fresh 
fuel added to the fire. A method more nearly 
approaching the use of a primitive kiln is found 
in the Nicobors, where the pots are placed mouth 
down over ashes, firewood, coco-nut shells, etc., 
and firewood is piled against a whcel-iike object 
which rests on the upturned pot. See, further, 
Akt (American), vol. i. p. 828 f. 

6 . Weaving. — Weaving is technically closely 
allied to basketry, especially the woven variety, 
the essential operation in each case being the 
intertwining of two seto of strands of material. 
Weaving is, however, differentiated from its tech- 
nical relative by the employment’ of machinery — 
the loom — and still fnrtlier by the character of the 
product, which is essentially flat. The primitive 
loom consists of a cross-bar fixed on poles, which 
are usually, hut not always, upright; or laid 
across convenient boughs 01 a tree. The warp, 
long strands of the material to he woven, is fixed 
u]x>n the cross-bar, upon which the cloth is wound 
as the work xtrogresses. Tho women of Bakah in 
Palestine use a loom of the rudest type, consisting 
merely of a stout stick at either end of the warp, 
which is stretched on the mround. The threads 
are passed through with the hand and pressed 
back with a wooden oomb. The Ibans, who alone 
of the x^KS^K tribes of Borneo attain any great 
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degree of j^roficiency in weaving, as Uie majority 
of those tribes use bark-cloth, employ a simple 
form of horizontal loom, on which tne ends of the 
warp are fastened to a light cane. They are kept 
taut by a string which is fastened to the cane and 
passed round the body of the weaver as she sits 
on the ground (Hose-McTkiugall, Pagan Triltett of 
Borneo^ I^ondon, 1912, i. 223). More usually the 
warp is kept in }M>Hition by stone or clay weights. 

The large number of atone welghta and of Bpindle whorlii 
found in Britain and other parte of Europe with remains of 
Neolithic or Bronae Age date ehowe the importance of the 
induitiy and the extent io which it waa practieed in pre-hlatoric 
tiroes. The place of the weights maybe taken by a tower cross- 
beam. When this is used, the weaving usually proceeds from 
the bottom, and the doth as it is made is rolled on the lower 
)>eam. The weft is passed between the threads of the warp by 
means of a shuttle. In a still more highly developed form of 
loom, a bar fastened below the nimer cross-beam to the threads 
of the warp is used to raise or depress alternate threads, the 
shuttle being thrown or passed through the aperture thus 
made. A stick is used to push up the weft and secure the 
prof >er consistency of the fabric. 

In the simple form of weaving, the weft is passed over and 
under the threads of the warp alternately, but variety in the 
pattern may be introduced bv varying the number of threads 
over or under whtoli tlie weft fa passed. Further variation may 
be introtiuced by the use of different coloured threada In the 
manufacture of the silk sarong at BlUawan in Perak the pattern 
is produceii by binding a number of threads, which are tiien 
dyed. After dyeing, the binding, which has preserved the 
original iMlour of the material, is removed (L. Wray. * Notee on 
Dyeing and Weaving as practised at Ritiawan in Perak,* JAI 
xxxii. [BHffil 153-166). The same method is followed by the 
I bans In Borneo (Hoae-Mcl>ougall, i. 221 f.). 

CouBiderablo skill in weaving was attained by 
the ancient tribes of both Mexico and Pern, while 
among the modem tribes of America, Pueblos and 
others, weaving formed one of the important 
industrios (see Art [American], vol. i. p. 827). 

The Navalios, who with the Apaches were an 
intrusion into the Pueblo country, apparently had 
not practised weaving before the conquest, and 
their earliest attempts at the industry are said 
to have been made with threads unravelled from 
Spanish cloth. No specialized form of spindle was 
used, the weft being fastened to any conveniently 
shaped piece of wmid. The loom is not found in 
Polynesia or Melanesia except at Santa Cruz. A 
primitive form of loom was used by the Maoris to 
spin flax. 

7 . String, thread, etc. — Forms of thread were 
made from the fibres of the bark of such trees as ilie 
cotton-wood, the willow, the linden, and the cedar. 
Tlonjp was used in tlic United States and Canada, 
being treated by maceration to remove the rough 
fibres. Further south, in Central and South 
America, cotton was picked from the seed. Among 
other materials employed was the fur of animals, 
such as goats and rabbits; the latter was used 
with cotton in Mexico, where cotton was also used 
in conjunction with feathers. Maguey fibre was 
another material frequently employed. 

Various devices were employ ea for the twist- 
ing process. A primitive method is to roll the 
material on the thigh with the flat of the hand. 
The Eskimos and the Zufiis employed two pieces of 
wood, bone, or ivory, one reviving on the other, 
the fibre being aitoclicd to the revolvi^ part. 
Raw-hide rope and stout twine among the Eskimos 
are made with a fly-wheel arrangement. In Pales- 
tine at Bakali a primitive form of spinning is re- 
corded, in which goat’s hair was spun by fasten 
ing the strands to a stone 'which was turned unti 
they were sufficiently twisted, when the yam 'was 
wound on the stone and the process repeated 
In Polynesia sennit was hraid^ from coco-nu 
fibre. In the most primitive form of thread- o: 
string-making the material was usually held ii 
the left hand without a distafi', while the operatoi 
spun with the right hand ; before the introauctioi 
of tlie spindle, the material was either twisted b; 
hand, usually on the thigh, as in New Britain am 
Samoa, or ^th the assistanoe of the whorl. In 


ustralia hair twine was spun with a spindle, but 
egetable twine was twisted on the thigh (Thomas, 
». 56 f.). Thenseof the primitive spindle of the 
^avahoB, without a hook at the top, has already 
leeii described (§ 6 ). There is considerable varia- 
ion in tlie manner in which the distaft' is used 
.niung primitive peonies. The Hopis twirl the 
ILstanP on the leg with the flat of the hand ; the 
Peruvians and ancient Egyptians threw it in the air. 

8 . Cloth other than textile, and preparation of 
(kins.- -Weaving, owing to climatic and material 
(onditiuns, was the method of cloth-making prac- 
.ised by the peoples from whose culture modem 
ivilizatiou has developed. There are, however, 
.wo other industries whereby man has provided 
imself with clothing, which in primitive culture 
.re of almost equal im|>oTtance. These ore the 
ireparation of bark-cloth and of skins. 

The uMs of bsrk-cloth, which la obtained by beating out the 
bark of certain trees, tor clothing la of wide distribution. 11 
Is found in Mexico, in Central America, in 8. America aa far 
as the tropic of Capricorn, throughout equatorial Africa, and 
ihroughout the Southern Seas, where, speaking generally, the 
00 m IB not in uee. In the Australairiau area it is stamped 
rith patterns, while the Andean tribes decorate the costumes 
vhich thsy make from this cloth with shells, seeds, aiid 
'eaUkers. The bark-cloth of Hawaii was extremely thin and 
ielicate— an almost lace -like fabric. TVipa-cloUi is manu- 
factured by beating the liark on the smooth top of a hard log 
with a variety of naud clubs or hammers having criss-cross 
^aeea, with the assistance of water or some mnoilagiuous fluid. 
Practically the process is one of felting. Polynesia produced 
better topo-oloth than any other region In the world. 

The use of skins for clothing is uaiurally of 
greater importance in high latitudes ; but, owing 
to the many uses to which dressed hide may te 
at, skill in its preparation is by no means con- 
ned to the cold regions of the world. The skin 
3 f an animal — ^usually a goat, with its natural 
shape preserved — is a primitive, and in wanner 
climates at the present day still a common, ro- 
coptacle for carrying water or other liquid. The 
Australians used the skin of the opossum for this 
puriiose. Among other uses to which skin or 
ieattior was put was Hie making of skin boats by 
the Eskimos, of shields, bags, bxuBl parfleches, or 
jeal-bags, by the North American fndians, while 
the skin of the buflalo or bison furnished the ma- 
terial for the wigwam or tipi as well as the well- 
known buffalo robe. In Patagonia the tents were 
made of the skin of the guanaco. Hides ore used 
for the walls of huts among the pastoral tribes of 
the Upper Nile. 

The skins of the thinner-skinned animals and 
of birds were used chiefly for ornament, but the 
Eskimo women made close-fitting under-coats of 
binl-skins, sewn together with sinew, with the 
feathers next the person ; the skins were prepared 
by chewing. The skins of the smaller mammals — 
squirrels, foxes, and the like — ^were simply dried 
before nse. A slightly more elaborate procsoss was 
used for the hides of larger niammalSf such aa the 
moose, seal, elk, ox, or bear, which were to be worn 
with the fur adhering to the akin. The inside 
skin or dermis was removed with special tools, a 
piece of walrus ivory or an antler Doing used to 
remove the fat, and a stone being used to plane 
down the skin to an equal tliicknoss. The sliape 
of certain classes of Palieolithic flint implements 
justifies the assumption that they were scrapers 
used for the same purpose. The American Indian 
women used three tools— a stone knife to cut away 
the flesh, a hoe-shaped scraper to cut away the 
skin, and a hoe- or chisel-like tool with serrated 
edge to roughen up the inner side of the skin ami 
render it flexible. The skins were dried on frames, 
and sometimes treated with a solution made from 
the brains of the animal. 

A third process employed the Indians, but 
not found among the Eskimos, is the preparatiem 
of a material analogous to buckskin or chamois 
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leather, 'which iiivtilves the removal of the hair 
after gracltial putrefaction by heating, the dreesing 
of tiie Rkin with a preparation of brains, and a 
careful manipulation and aoftening of the skin 
while drying. The Atha]>ascan Indians were espe- 
eially H<fopt in tlie einjiloyinont of this process. 

In utilizing the skins in the making ol garments, 
i>oih l^lskimos and Indians displayed great skill. 
The ditticiilty experienced by the furrier in cutting 
the skill without damaging the hair was cleverly 
overcome, the implenicht used lieing the woman’s 
knife, a chert- or flint-bhule, crcscent-shaped on 
the outer edge. Among the garments made by 
tlie Eskimos may be mentioned the shoes with 
Kiilcs of raw hide and up])ers of dressed skin, the 
hooded upper and the under coat, breeches, deer> 
skin sUickings, and outer boots reaching above the 
knee, for tlie men, and for the women two frock.s, 
two pairs of deerskin boots, of which the upjier is 
worn with the liair outside and Ls shod with soles 
of sealskin. Much care is shown in cutting, to 
secure that, pretty fur and fringes of hair should 
sliow as an ornament at the wrists, shoulders, ainl 
iMtrdcrs, sometimes varied with iiiBerUsl material. 
Tacitus (frcr/a. 17) recsirds that the German women 
oniaiiientoil their skin dress in much the 8;inie 
manner. The Imi'.kskin garments of the North 
American Indians, and especially the Algonquins, 
were ornamented with fringes, W'lunpum bends, 
and paint. Among the Mandans tlie deerskin 
tunic AVOH strung with scalp-locks, heads, and er- 
mine, and the deerskin leggings were ornamented 
with ijorcupine quills and fringed with scalps. 

9. Wood - working. — Our knowledge of the 
stage of culUiro attaints] liy the peoples of the 
Stone Age in Europe — even of the Neolithic period 
— outKide certain well - delincd limits, is largely 
based upon analogies afibrded by modern primitive 
leopiuH wiio are, or w'cre at tlie time tliey were 
irst describetl, tJieiiistdvcs in the Stone Ago. It ip 
only in a few uiKtaiices, where tireumsl.ances were 
peculiarly favourable, that any relic has survivotl 
which was composed of any niatorial less durable 
than stone, ivory, bone, or jiottery. No evidence 
has survived of tlie skill in the use of wood |m»s- 
sessed by I’ahcoljlhic man ; but the now extinct 
Tasmaniaii.s attained a considerable degree of dex- 
terity in working this material with stone iniple 
meats identical in cliaracter with some of the 
earlier foriiis of poliefilitlis. 

The Ta^tinncians, who habitually wont naked, except in wiiiiur, 
when kuii|;aroo ekins were Mometimes worn, hiul os their only 
Hhelter u rude ecrcfn made by fixing strqm of Imrk to wocKlun 
Htakes ; their wcA|>onH both for the chose and for war were nmeir 
of wood ; the sjMiar won u product of much Hkill and core, Ihr 
Hhaft. if not perfei'tly straight, hriiig heated by lire, and then 
Atrai^hlened by the aid of the tioeth ; it was then scra)K*d to 
a point, and, afU'r the Imrk ha<l been removed with u stone 
scraper, it was hnrdoucd in the fire. The notched stone 
scrapers of Valsbolithic and Neolithic liinss argue the use of 
similar weapons. 

The Australians, whose culture has been compared with that 
of the Paheolithic Mousierian period, show a <lecided axlvaiice 
on the TasmaniunH; tbisir S|j(sar is frequeiiUy provided witli 
barbs, and the head is a separate piotjo of liard wood or stone ; 
they do not possess the bow, but use a throwing stic-k for hurl- 
ing the spenr; Uiclr tiostdniown weapon is Uic boomerang, ro* 
turning and non-ret>iiriiiiig, the former lieiiig a striking exaiaplo 
of mechanical and tcrhnit'al skill. Their stone axes, adsen, and 
knives were provided willi wooden hiindles. They used two 
kinds of wooden shields, one to w;ird off sjx'ars and one to w'arci 
off the blows of ohihs. Hone was used for awls and gnug<’S. 
The Hushnien also pfissessed a Kt.oiie Age oultnre of a primitive 
type comparable with the l*aln;ijlil iiic culture of Kuro|)e. Thev 
used the bow ; their arrows were motle of reerla uiiletithercd, 
bound with sinew, an<l tipMfMl M'ilh n spliiiU r of an ostrich *»r 
giraffe leg-bone which hud iwen shaped with a stone spoke- 
shave. This lioiie was sharpened to form thi- lieod, or a separate 
flake of qnartE or other hard stone was used. 

Where the pottery Is poor, os in Abyssinia and amongst the 
pMtoral tribes of E. Africa, or noij-existont, as in Melanesia and 
rolyneela, wood or horn is usually emploved for vessels for 
carrying Uquide. In 8.E. Asia the internodes of the b.'inib<xTK 
are used as water-vessels ; in Melanesia and Polvtiusia gounis 
or bamlioo or wootlen vensels are umhcI ns a subhiituU* for 
irottery. 


lo. House-building. — ^The iiioHt primitive form 
.>f artificial Biielter is the screen of houglis resting 
against stakes, such as is used by the Tasiuanians 
and tlie screen of interlaced boughs used by the 
Australian hunter as a temporary shelter for the 
night, already mentioned. The Neolithic pit 
dwellings of Britain were holes in the ground, 
with a central nole to which a roof of bouglis 
stretched from the edge of the pit. CoJifoniiaii 
trilies lived in dwellings made on the same plan. 
The Bushmen’s hut consisted of a few boughs 
hronglii together and covereil with mats of reed 
se^vn together at the edges. In the Egyptian 
Sudan, Abyssinia, and Somaliland, the hut is 
circular and made of hide or mats; among the 
more settled peoples, of branches or clay. The 
hut of the Bantus is a durable structure, usually 
circular, and conical or beehive-»ha}ied. In U ganda, 
substantial huts are mode by fastening screens of 
reed.s, <•a^e^fully sewn together, to a cirde of posts, 
the wiiolo being thatched with reeds. In the case 
of the king’s house the walls are built by neasants, 
hut the rcKif is built by professional tnatohers. 
Among the forest peoples of Africa, the house is a 
rectangular structure built of poles with a thatched 
roof with a pitch. The rectangular house with 
mud w'ulls, a composite structure, is found among 
the Wa-Nyamwe/.i and a few other related tribes 
of E. Africa. The habitations of the Indians of 
America exhibit all stages of developmenl. — from 
the simple.Ht form of windbreak use<l by the 
llfipis for temporary purposes, through the tipi 
of hide and tlie iuIoIk: building, tio the niassivo 
stone architecture of ancient Mexico and j*eru. 
Where manufactured wood was used, considerable 
skill and ingenuity in its preparation w'ore di.s- 
dayed. The Irociuois used posts cxivered with 
mfk for the three Kinds of houses they inhabited, 
including the long-house, whicli was boiiiet.lmes 
as much ns a hundred foot long, and was divided 
iiit/ernally into cum])iirtnienls. On the N.W. coast 
of America, cedar slabs were cmployeil in house- 
building. These wore split out of the centre of 
wride trees and fastened upright in a frame about 
ten feet high, on which rested split bark or tmards 
J.Hid on rafU^rs, supported in the middle by long 
lM*.aiiis running the length of tlie house, and them- 
selves supported on four posts with totem ic eiii- 
bloins. 'Hie Iroquois loiig-noiise finds a purallel in 
the coitimunal house of New Guinea and the club- 
house of Melanesia (which are not, however, divided 
into compartments, though each family gi'oiip or, 
ill the latter case, individual, has a separate 
hearth), and (.he houses of the Kenyalis, Ka^'ans, 
and Tbans of Borneo, The Kayan and Kenyah 
houses are divided into coiiipartiuents -one for 
each family. Considerable architectural skill is 
required in their construction ; some of them are 
four hundred yards long ; they are raised on piles, 
and a verandah runs down the whole of one side. 
Probably the best-known examples of pile-dwellings 
arc those of tbe Swiss Lakes, of tbe Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages, and the pile-dwellings of New Guinea, 
erecticd on platfonus bui 1 1 out into the water. I *ile- 
dwellings also occur in Africa — ^in the Nile Valley 
among tbe Nuer, on Jjako Nyassa, among the Ba 
Kuona, and on the West coast — and in various 
parts of Nortli and South America. 

The coiistruclinn ot the hoiiHc in Samoa In a matter of coii- 
Biderable skill. It is nnmetiiiieH thirty feet In diameter, and 
is supported in the middle hy three or four fiosts. The sides 
are comiioscrl of a iiiiriibcr of small posts four or five feet 
apart ; the rafters are adzed from bread-fruit or other trees, 
tlie spiu.’e between heinx flllrrl with small ribs. Ingeniously 
Joined until the requisite lenjfth is attained. The rafters at 
the end of tlie hotiNe are circular, the adzing and Joining of 
these lining considered the eupreme test of a workman's ability. 
Tliu thatch is made from the leaves of the suga^'Csne turned 
over small reeds. 

Before leaving the snbjent of building, the Pueblo stone 
dwellings of the S.E. United States may M mentioned. Thev 
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eonrist of o number of rootne built adjoininif or on top of one 
another. One or two elnKle-room houiiee are Aral built, and 
then additions are made from time to time horizontally and 
vertically Btei^-taiihion, the lower teriee proJeclinK before the 
upper, till the pile Krowe to a height of throe or four etoriee. 
The entrance of the lowest story is not from tlie ground, 
but from the roof, through a hatchway, while the upiter houses 
or rooms are entered from the roofs of the lower. The walls 
are of atone laid in adobe mortar, beams of small tree*trunkB 
forming the basis of the roof. 

XI. Rafts, canoes, boats. — Ainoiij^ the moat 
primitive iiieana of conveyance by water in the 
raft made of a hurdle of rceda or papyrus (used 
on the Nile), or made of tlie leaf-stalkH of the 
aiiibatch-tree (Lake Nyanza). Similar rafts are 
used in parts of Melanesia. The Tasnuuiians were 
not acquainted with either boats or canoes, Imt used 
as a substitute a kind of baJMloat, halfdjoat, made 
of the bark of various kinds of trees, but usually 
some s)>ecios of eucalyptus made up into three 
cigar-like rolls. It was about nine feet in length 
find three feet broad in the middle, i/apering f.o 
each end (11. Ling iioth, Afjorifftiie:! of 
London, IKPS), p. 15411'.) The halm of the Seri 
Indians (( California) closely resembled the Tas- 
iLianian raft, but was of greater diiriensions. some- 
times os much as thirty feet in length, and was 
made of reeds (W *1 MeGeo, 17 JlIiEWy pt. i. p. 
215*11’.). Jn Australia, where navigation was but 
little known, the means of ctmveyance were of the 
frailest description. The simplest form of raft 
used was a single log piuldleil hy the legs of a man 
sitting astride ; a stage only sliglitly mure advanced 
was the raft of several logs. A raft-like canoe of 
bark, resembling the Tasmanian raft, is recorded 
from Adelaide Kiver. 'L'he commonest form of 
r.'iTioo was a sheet of bark, carefully removed from 
the tree and shajied over the lire, with the ends 
sewn together ami caulked wdtli mud. The usual 
length was ten or twelve feet. The can<M‘, of sewn 
hark was also in use — two, three, seven, or even 
nmre pieces <»f bark being used. The gunwale was 
st-idigtliemsl by a mangrove iwle, iitui the body 
kept distended \)y cross ideces and ribs. The dug- 
out canoe, which in most, parts of the world is a 
charact eristic form of the primitive boat, Tvas also 
found in North l^ueeiisland, and at i^jrt Essington 
an outrigger was employed. At Cape York the 
doable (;anoe was used, in length some lifty feet, 
and propelled with both peddles and sails. While 
the oiitrigged «;anoe is clearly an introduction from 
New Guinea, it has also been suggested that the 
sewn bark-cHiioe may he of Melanesian origin 
(Thomas, 8:111'). The coTnnH)ne.st form of canoe 
in the Mehincsian area is the dug-out with the 
single outrigger. In Fiji, New Caledonia, and 
New' Guinea, large double canoes propelled by 
sails were also found. In xmrts of the Solomon 
Isles finely made plank- built canoes occur. What 
seems to bo a stage in the <levclopnient of the 
plank- built canoe occurs in Borneo, where tho 
freeboard of a Kayan dug-out is increased by 
planks along the gunwale (Hose-McDoiigall, i. 
§01). Tho l*olynosians, who were born navigators, 
caiTicd tlie art of canoe-making to a high ilegree 
of excellence, especially in Hawaii and in Now 
Zealand. In Tahiti, where there were regular 
war-fleets, the canoes were both single and double, 
with an elevated prow and stern, the steni-post 
being sometimes as much as eighteen feet high, 
and ornamented with the carved figures of the 
gods. The elaborately carved prow- and stem 
posts are characteristic throughout this region. 

The TShliian war-nuioes wore capable of oarryinf? fifty 
fightini; men. The Tahitian ctoaetinf; canoe was a du^-out with 
a fiuawalfl sewn on witii sennit. Tiie lariat donVile canoet 
were built up from the keel, the planks beiiiir carefully adzed 
and then polished with coral ana sown toffethcr. Itclig^ons 
ceremonies were performed when tho keel was laid down and 
when the canoe was launched. In Hawaii a special deity 
presided over the hnildcr* of canoes. In New Zealand, canoes 
sixty or eighty feet loot: wi'rc bniir of huire planks cut from 


tho solid tree ami lasheil to^etlier. The fflipire-beads and 
stern-posts were painted as well as elaborately carved. Hails of 
rushCH were used, but not outrifri^ers. 

In the Melanesian canoes various tindah charms were hunn 
up at the stern to secure calm boos and prosperous voyoKoM. 
The inifiortant canoes had names, and rejoicing followed thcii 
tKnnpielion. A human Lifo was required for their inauKumtiun. 
In the Kastiern Holuiuon Islands, if no life was taken on the 
first voyage, arranxeinnnts wore mode with a neighlK>uriiig cbiol 
that a victim should lie forthconibitr. Further west, oaptives 
were kept with a view to taking Uieir heads when ttie canoes 
were finished (Codrington, 290 ff.). 

Z2. Specialization. — An iiiifioTtant factor in the 
clevcfiopmont of an indnatry is the tendency towards 
.specialization. This tendency appears at an early 
stage in human culture, mainly In three forms: 
specialization of locality, specialization of sex, and 
Hj)et:ialization of workers os a class. 

The localization of an iiuliistry may arise from 
a variety of cauHCs, l>ut usually is to l>e attributed 
to a plentiful or peculiarly well-adapte<l supply 
of materia] in a given locality. In the PahcoliUiic 
period in Europe flint implomeuts were imi>ortcMl 
to tho Channel Islands, for instance, probahlj' 
from the adjacent French mainland, owing to 
local scarcity td Buit.ablo material. The large 
number of Neolithic implements of marked cdiar- 
ncteristics found at Pressigny in France, where 
tlie flint is specially suitable for making Hakes of 
large size, suggests a localized indui>try, while both 
at Gissbiiry and Grime’s Gravcm in England, where 
lint was mined, it is evident that there was a 
factory, from which partially manufactured imple- 
ments wens probably expui ted to localities which 
po.ssessod either no local Hint sux>pUes or supjilies 
•f an inferior quality. Spiennes near Mons, and 
Cmldington and Stoke Newington in England, 
may bts mentioned among a nuni>>er of sites where 
the character of the finds lias suggested tliat they 
are the workshops of the craftsmen of the Stone 
Age. 

In the Bronze Ago, the distribution of material 
had a much loss marked efi'cct in promoting local 
Hiciency in manui'acture. In the earlier stages, 
it is true, favourable cinminstances, an easily 
accessible supply of native cox)pcr, such as octeurre'd 
in Egypt, Cyprus, and Western Asia, would de- 
termine tho relative date of its utilization, and 
give these localities an advantnge in exfiericncc. 
But the rapid aiivance in the civilization of southern 
Europe and the im])roveineut in transx>ort led to 
the exxdoitation of copper- and tin-pnalnciiig locali- 
ties, such as Cornwall and Spain, and the trans- 
port of the ores from these districts to the tdace of 
nianiifacture. Tlie same course of developnient 
occurred in the Iron Age, whero favourable circum- 
stances for a time ju'oduced au early localized iron 
culture, of w'hich evidence is found at Hallstatt. 

Modern [primitive races also afibrd examples of 
localized industirieB. The Nicobar Islands, for iii- 
.stance, are noted for their manufacture of clay 
pots. In Melanesia, canoe building was often the 
special work of c;ertain towns because suitable 
timber was found near ; other towns were cele- 
brated for their fish - traps ; tho Samoans were 
famous for their mats (Brown, Melan4sxian>8 and 
Poltfnosianfty London, 1010, pp. 3(K)f., 304). 

Owing 1.0 various causes — natural, e(rononiic, and 
religious— an early form of specialization in in- 
dustry has lieen deter mined on sexual lines : t.f. 
certain 8]>liercs of activity have been cu-stomarily 
assigned to each sex. To' man ha.s fallen the pro- 
vision of animal food, the care of cattle, the 
fashioning of weapons and most iinxdcments from 
stone and metal. Women, on tho other hand, 
have lieen responsible for most of the useful arts 
in their early stages. The making of liaskets, 
{lottery, spinning, weaving, the preparation of 
skins, tlie making of clothes from cloth and skin, 
and the preparation of food, including the grind- 
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ing of oorn, are among woiuan’e dutim, while 
agriculture was and still is among primitive races 
largely or exclusively woman’s work, esj^ially 
in Africa On that continent, however, spinniiig, 
weaving, sewing, and the making of clothes not in* 
freqnently are the duty of the man (see E. Torday, 

* The Bushongo of the Congo Free State,’ Hep, BriL 
Aasoc.f Sheffield^ London, 1910, p. 7^ ; and A. 
Wemor, 19o). Among the Indians of N. America, 
the provision of shelter, wdietlier in the form of 
the skin tipi or the adobe buildings of the South- 
West, falls to the woman. In Borneo, among 
the pagan tribes, while the men build the house, 
the w'omen assist in providing and bringing up the 
material. 

Tn tlie case of most of the useful arts, it may he 
said that in the early stages they fall within the 
province of woman, and pass to man only when 
the machinery, even in such rudimenta^ form as 
the potter’s wheel, is introduced. In 'jSinisin, in 
the ctountry, the pottery, which is hand-made, is 
manufactured by women ; in the towns, where 
wheel -made pottery is in use, it is inaile by men 
(BerUiolon - Myres, ‘Note on the Modem Pot 
Fabrics of Tunisia.’ Man, iii. [1903] 86). 

tn the third form of specialization — that of 
manufacture by a family, class, or caste — religious 
and social influences predominate. Although no 
system of industrial organimtion so highly devel- 
oped throughout as that of India is found among 
primitive races, something of an analogous char- 
acter on a smaller scale is not uncommon. It is 
found ill Polynesia, where the making of canoes 
was coil lined to a particular family. In Tikopia 
and Tonga, canoe- making was hereditary in cer- 
tain families. In Tahiti the building of double 
canoes was confined to a privileged cliuss attached 
to the household of the king ; in Hawaii, to mem- 
bers of the royal family. In N. America, in many 
tribes only a particular class was allowed to make 
stone implements (Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 
Philad. 1863-57, iii. 81). In Tibet, occujiatioiis 
are hereditary. Among the Masai, to whom, as a 
tribe living by raiding, weapons were of supreme 
im{K)rtance, but who held manual labour to be 
degrading, the smith’s work was done by a servile 
tribe, the Elgunono. 

A curious result followed from the praotice of specialisation 
in making canoes. In the Torres IbIuimIs the nanue-iuahers 
died out, with the oonae(]uenco that Uio people were n^dneed 
to using catamarans of bamboo (Codrington, 20f*i). It has been 
Buggestm that the present absence of pottery In Polynesia and 
in Melanesia, except in New Caledonia and fehpritii Santo, and 
to the north of these islands in Shortlands, lioiigainville, and 
Buka, and again after an interval in New Quinea, and to the 
west in Fiji, is due to the dyIng-out of the people or caste 
who made tlie pottery of which remaine have iieen found in 
Malikolo and Pentecost, Lepers Island, and Ambry in (W. 11. K. 
liiveni, *Tho Uisappearance of Useful Arts,' in FesUkrift 
tilUignad Edvard WMlrrmarek, Helsingfors, 1912, up. 100-130) 
The art of making stone adscs disappeared in Wocxllark Island 
In like manner, through the dying out of skilied craftsineii 
(Seliguiann^Slrong, ' Anthropological Investigations hi British 
New Quinea,* Oeog. Jourti., 1006, p. 947% 

An interesting example of primitive industrial 
organization existed in Samoa, where the trades 
of boat- and house-building, tatuirig, etc., though 
not strictly hereditaTv, were carried on for genera- 
tions by certain faitiilies, who thus acquired pres- 
tige. The tnule was, however, open to any man 
who cared to attach himself <>o any crafts- 
man until he liad acquired sufYicient skill to 
liegin work on his own account. Each particular 
trade had its presiding god, and was governed 
by well-known regulations. The times of pay- 
ment at diflerent stages of the work were 
prescribed. In the case of building a house, a 
mat was presented to the master-builder, and its 
acceptance signified apeement to do the work. 
The members of the mmily for whom the house 
was being built did the unskilled labour, such as 


felling trees, carting them from the bush, and the 
like. They also had to supply the carpenters’ 
food, and these absented themselves from work 
if it was insuflicient or of inferior quality. As 
the house progressed, payment was made for 
certain definite i»oTtions of Uie work, the principal 
payment being made when the two sides and one 
of the Tound^ ends were finishecl. It was con- 
sidered a great honour to be lavish in payment. 
If the builders were dissatisfied with the payment, 
they left the work unfinished, and no other builder 
would complete it. If any one did, he was visited 
with severe punishment at the hands of other mem- 
bers of the craft. The regulations in trades other 
than building were practically the same (G. Brown, 
p. 305 fl‘.). 

Litehaturb. — J. Evans, Andant Stmne ImptsmenU of Great 
Jiritain^, London, 1807 ; W. J. Sollas, Ancient Hunters and 
their JUfidem Jtepresmtatives, do. 1911 ; W. Gowland, *Tbe 
Metals in Antiquity,* xlii. [1912] 235-287; £. B. Tylor, 

Anthropology, Ixindom 1881 ; B. Jf. Handbook to the Ethnogr. 
CoUeetions, do. 1910 ; O. T. Mason, H'oman's Share tn Primi- 
tive Culture, New York, 1804, also 'Aboriginal American 
Basketry,' Asp. Smith Jnst. U,S, Eat. Jtuseum, 1002, up. 
171-548 ; F. S. DoUeubaugh, The Forth Atnericans of Yes 
terday. New York and Loudon, 10U1. 

£. N. Fallaizk. 

HANDS, LAYING ON.— See Hand. 

HANGING.— See Crimes and Punishments. 

HAN If A — See Law (Muhammadan). 

HAOMA.— X. Derivation of the word.— The 
word haoma (Skr. santa, Pahl. and Pers. Aoin) 
comes from an old Aryan root hu = Skr. su, * to 
pound,’ * to squeeze.’ Havana^ the utensil in 
which the twigs of the haoma plant are pounded, 
luivan, the g&n, or the part of tlie day when this 
plant is pounded, and tuivanana, the priest who 
pounds it, come from the same root. 

2. Haoma in the Avesta. — Tn the Avesta we 
meet with four Haomas: — (1) Uaoma, whom for 
convenience’ sake we may call Uaoma the prophet. 
Chs. 0, 10, and 11 of the Yasna speak or him as 
well as of the plant haoma discovered by him. 
Further allusions are found in Ys. Ivii. (19 and 20) 
and Yashts x. 88-90 and A ski xvii. 5. — (2) Haoma, 
the plant ; see esp. chs. 9, 10, and 1 1 of the Yasna. 
(3) Haoma, who may be called Uaoma the hero 
\Ys. xL 7; YL ix. 17, xvii. 37, 38). — (4) Haoma 
Khvarenanghu {Yt. xiii. 116). In the Fravardin 
Yasht we have a long list of the rleparted worthies 
of ancient Tr&n who had rendered some service 
to the community. The group in wliich Haoma 
Khvarenangha is mentioned seems to be a list of 
the names of some of the immediate suciccssors of 
Zoroaster. It appears, therefore, that tliis Uaoma 
Khvarenangha, whose fravashi is invoked, was a 
great man of Ir&n, wlio had done some good deeds 
that commemorated his name. 

These four different Haomae have one or more special names 
in the Avesta. Haoma the prophet is colled Haoma Ddrcmha. 
Tho plant haoma is spoken of as haoma zoirl (c.g. Ye. ix. 17, 
30, 32>. Haoma the hero is known as Haoma tVAHtmi (so 
ropratedly in the Yashts). The fourth Haoma, as wo have said 
above, is named Haoma Khvarenangha. 

Uaoma tlio prophet is called Fr&shmi as well as Dfiraoslia. 
The Haoma Frkshnii of tho (tbsh and Ashi Yashts is quite differ- 
ent from the Haoma Frashmi of the Yasna and of Yashts 
X. and xi. The reason why these two Haomas, who lived at 
different times— one In the time of the Feshdadian dynasty, 
ami the other in that of tlie Kaiknian - are nailed Frkshmi seems 
to lie that tiiey both belonged to the same family stock. 

Just 08 lloama the prophet had. beNidee his special deslgna- 
iiatlnn of Diiraosha. that of FrAehmi, so haoma the plant nod, 
IfesidHS the special api>ellatioii of zairi, also that of duraosha 
said frashmi {Ys. x. 21, xlii. 6). It was called zalrf, on account 
of its yellow or gold-llke colour. The other appellations were 
due to the fact of its being discovered by Haoma Dnnosba, 
who wae aleo known as Uaoma FrftahmL 

3. Haoma the prophet. — It appears from the 
Avesta that there lived in ancient Ir&n a pions 
man named Haoma. He belonged to the early 
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tim«e of the Peehd&dian dynasty, before tlie time ; 
of Vlvanghant ( VimwDat of the Vedas), the father = 
of Yima {Varna of the Vedas). Ue was a very 
learned man {vaidhyd-paiti)^^ versed in tlie old 
religions literature. lie had passed a nood deal 
of his time in divine meditation on the Hukairya 
peak of the lonely inonn tains of tho Elburz. lie- 
fore Zoroaster, ho was the first man or prophet to 
proclaim to the world the Mazdayasnian religion.’ 
As 2k>roa8ter had his own religious compositions, 
BO had Haoma.* He had his Gathas’ {imdose 
te haoma gdtMo), and had as an opponent one 
Keres&ni.’ 

It was this Haoma who gave his name to the 
plant, which he seems to have discovered, and to 
the Haoma ceremony, which he is said to have 
introduce<l. According to Yasht x.,^ he was the 
first man who pnvduced the juice in a mortar 
{hdvaua) on the Elburz mountain. It appears 
that, while absorbed in dcop divine meditation in 
his retreat in the mountains, he disi^overed this 
plant growing on the heights, and found it to be 
uutritiouH, health-giving, and invigorating. He 
introduced it to the w'orld as such ; but, in order 
to make it doubly ofhcacious, he instituUxl a form 
of ritual, designed to absorb the mind of the people 
in holy and religious thoughts. A plant, in itself 
health -giving and vigorous, when partaken of under 
a partial inspiration of divine thoughts, was likely 
to be boneficia] to the mind as well as to the 
body. 

4. The Haoma plant. — Haonta. is a medirinal 
plant which grows in Persia and in Afghanistan. 
It is a HpcciGH of Ephedra (Nat. Ord. Gnatacem), 

(1) AwMan description of the plant , — Moun- 

tains and mountain-valleys are mentioned as places 
where the plant grows luxuriantly. In some pas- 
sages, Mount Elburz (called in the A vesta llara 
Jieremiti) is speeiiilly mentioned as its habitat. 
Hut it must l>e borne in mind that the name 
Elburz not only denoted tho present Mount Elburz, 
a peak of the Caucasus, but was appHe<l to the 
whole range of mountains extending from the 
Hindu Kush in the East to the Caucasus in the 
West. Tho haonia is described as a plant >vith 
branches and siirigs,’ as possessing medicinal pro* 


branches and sprigs,** as possessing 
perties, and os ‘golden -coloured.’’ 
(2) The. properties of haoma , — T1 


he religious or 


spiritual properties attributed to the hamnn plant 
are described in a rich poetical style, and in a tone 
overflowing with heartfelt admiration and praise, 
ifaoma, prepared and drunk in a state of pious, 
spiritual inspiration, is l>elieved to mve wisdom, 
courage, success, health, increase, and greatness.^’ 
In such a state the devotee bccuines os powerful as 
an independent monarch, and is able to withstand 
many dangers coming from ill-disposed persons.’* 
Heaven, health, long life, power to contend against 
evils, victory against enemies, and fore-waniings 
against coining dangers from thieves, murderers, 
and plunderers are the six gifts bestowed hy haoma 
when adequately praised and prepared.’’ Haoma 
is specially sought for by young maidens in search 
of good husbands, by married women desirous of 
being mothers, and by students striving after know- 
ledge.” It affords special protection against the 
jeaiouB, the evll-minaed, and the spiteful.” It is 
a check upon the influence of women of loose char- 

1 Tt. lx. 27. B Ih. X. 10 ; KC. x, 88 ; Yu, Ivil, 10. 

» Jb, ix. 26. * xvil. 6. * Yu, x. 18. 

• n. lx. 24. 1 Yt. X. 0U. 

8 The AvMto word for this is fraspsngat in which fra is a 
praflz, Slid sptrega is the same ss Kngllsh * spng.’ 

• The Avests word is zeUn-wamn,, which some Orientalists 
take to mean * green-colourea.' But, as green is the usual 
colour of vegetation, there was no apparent necessity to say 
•o. The writer seems to mean * yellow* or * gold-coloured,* in 
which sense the word is ^so used elsewhen. 

i« Yu, ix. 17. ” lb, IH. la lb, 19, 2X. 

li/t.22,28. 14/0.28. 


octer, who change their affections as frequently as 
the wind changes the direction of the clouds.’ For 
all these reasons, haoma is called nm&na-paUi, vis- 
paiti, zantu-paUiy danghu-paiti^ i.e, ‘Lord of the 
house, the village, the distiict, and the country.’’ 

( 3 ) QuuUjicatwns required of the vmn who wmdd 
drink hatrma with u a vantage, — These are: good 
thoughts, good words, gooct deeds, obedience to 
God, and rightcousiicsH.’ On the other hand, 
Haoma curses tiiose who are sinful and evil- 
disposed. ‘1, Haoma, who am holy and keeper 
away of death, am not a protector of the sinful.** 
‘May thou be childless, and may evil be stKiken 
ofthee.'® 

5. Antiquity of the Haoma ceremony. — It ap- 
pears from the A vesta that the Ilaoma ceremony 
was in existence as early as the time of the Eesb- 
dadian dynasty. It is as old os the time when the 
ancestors of the Parsis and the Hindus, nnd even 
of the ancient Itomans, dwelt together. It seems 
to have been always accompanied by the Barsom 
{q,v,) ceremony, as it is even at the present day. 
Now, it fm}>oars that the ancient fiamines^ who 
were the Homan firo-pricKts, and many of whose 
practices resembled tliose of the dthravans, or 
Iranian fire-priests, used twigs of a particular 
tree, whenever they went before the sacred fire. 
This practice resembles that of the Farsi priests, 
who aiso use twigs of a particular tree when wr- 
formiiig the Yasna ceremony before the fire. The 
twigs are now replaced to a certain extent by 
metallic wires. 

6. The plant used after purification.-— We said 
above that the twigs of the plant are brought from 
Persia. They are not usea directly in the cere- 
mony. On being taken to a temple, or dar-i-meher, 
they are washed and purified, and then laid aside 
for a t>eriod of at least thirteen months. A quali- 
fied priest takes a quantity of these twigs, and 
wtishes and purifies Uiem with water, reciting the 
formula of Khshmiothra AhuraM MazddOt AsJutm 
Vohu^ etc., which means: 'Pleased be Aliura 
Mazda. Piety is the best good and happiness. 
Happiness to him who is pious for the best piety.’ 
After being thus purified writh water, the twigs 
are kept in a metiillic box, similarly washed and 
purified, for at least thirteen mouths and thirteen 
days before being used in the eeremouy. When 
so prepared and purified, they can he used several 
years afterwards. This ceremony has no direct 
connexion with the Yasna ceremony. 

Thtt Vmidldad (vi. 42. 43) enjoins the purillcation of those 
haoma twigs which have come into ootusl contact with filth 
and impurities ; but present custom, which is designed to moJte 
assurance doubly sure, deiuondt the purification of all haoma 
twigs Intended for use in religious ceremonies. Again, the 
Fsndtddd requires tbe twigs to be laid aside tor one year: 
but present custom prescriws a period of tlilrteon months and 
thirteen days. 

7. Description of the Haonia ceremony.— -This 
faus under four heads : (I) the preliminary pre- 
parations; (2) the ceremony of purifying or con- 
secrating the haovm twigs; (3) the ceremony ot 
preparing and straining the haoma juice ; (4) the 
ceremony of drinking the haoma juice. 

(1) Frelvminary prcpara/toiut.— Two priests take 
part at this stage, as in the whole of the Yasna cere- 
mony. One of them with tho khuh (i.c. ritual for 

S uahfication), either small or great, duly observed, 
rst prepares the aiwyaonghana (strips of date- 
palm), tlie urvar&m (twimi of a pomegranate tree), 
and the jiv&m (fresh goaVs milk). All the dlat (the 
necessary sacreil utensils) are emptied, washed, 
and put into the ktmdi (the largo water vessel on 
the stone slab supplied for it). The fire is kindled 
in the vase, and the aesam (fragrant wood) and 
hui (frankincense) are placed on tho adjoining 
stone. Two water-pots — one small and the other 
iy«.ix. 82. 3/6.27. >/fr.x. IS. 

4 lb, xi. a. • ib, 1. 
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larf'e-^are pluctHi on the khtruv, or dt<mc slab for 
the dial. The eiip oontainiii); the aiuyyaong?iana 
and the urmram is placed un a small kIuiio by the 
side of the stone slab on which the priest sits. The 
hfttmifi twi;;s are also ready liy bis side in a cup. 
The olhcintiiij^ priest (saota) now takes his seat on 
his Ht<me slab* whi«‘h is covered with a carpet. He 
makes pdv (cercTrionially pure) the smaller of the 
two water-)M)tH, and with the >vater of that pot 
makes the /cundi coiitainin;:; all the utensils pdv, 
lie then prepares the zaot hra 'wa.t&r and ties the 
harsom wires. flavin^ done all this, he next 
]>roceeds to make the hnoma twij;;s pdtK 

(2) The ritual of purifying the haonut twigs . — 
The priest takes a few pieces or twi^s of the hauma 
plant out of a cup, and, holding; them between the 
finji;ers of his right hand, washes them thrice with 
the pdv water. While doing so, ho recites the 
Khshnaothrn formula three times. Ho then com- 
mences tlu* hdj and the /chshnuman of Haoma asha^ 
vazanghtit Avlierein he says that he does this for t he 
homage, glory, plcasnie,"aijd praise of TIaoina, the 
giver of the strength of purity. Then, reciting the 
Ashem four times, he dijis Inith his hands, together 
wit h the twigs, in the kiimli on his right hand. He 
dips thorn four times into the water — thrice in the 
directi<»n poiiit.ing from his position to tho optsisito 
side {i.e. from north to south), and once in the 
opposite direction. Having thns made tho twigs 
ndv^ he linishes the bnj, and dips the purltied twigs 
in the zauthrti water. Tlien, drawing the havana 
hefurc him, he inverts it and places on it three 
pieces of the consecrated haoma twig ; the rest 
arc placed over the foot of the mdh'rui ('iiioon- 
fuccil * ; two crescorit-ltko stands). He next places 
a piece of the nrvardm beside the haoma twigs. 

(3) The cevemony of preparing and straining the 
fuiomn jniix. — The priest begins by saying: ‘I 
invoke all the belongings {i.e. the recpiisites for 
the perfoniiaiiwr of the <'creinony) of the Haoma, 
for the sake of Aliura Mazda.’ Then he enumer- 
ates some t)f the important reuuisitcs which lie 
before liiiii on the sloiie slab. White recitinf^ their 
names, he looks at them. The requisites which he 
enumerates are : haoma, myazda {i.e. tho damn, 
or sacred breml, which is spoken of as kharethem 
myazdem, ‘ appropriate or severed food ’), the conso- 
('rated water (ztiolhra), the twigs {barestna), sonic 
product of the cow such as fresh milk {goshudo or 
ghtsh hiidldio), a twig of tlie jioinegranate tree 
{urvarnm hadhdnai'patdm), pure good water {aiwyd 
vanguhibyd), mortar for juniiidiiig the haahui 
{htivnim), fragrant wood {niisam) and frankincense 
{baoidhi or Aim-), and lire {dthra). The prayer, in 
which ho invokes or enumeral es the reiiuisites, and, 
while reciting their names, looks at. each of them 
as they lie before him on the stone slab, forms a 
part of the 24th chapter of the Ynsna, lie recites 
that chapter from section 1 to section 12 , omitting 
therefrom, in sections 1 and 6 , the w'ords, inidmcha 
/ivydm ashnya uzddtdm (* this jivdjn, or fresh milk, 
lield UP with righteousness’), tiecause, at the time 
when he recites this prayer, tho jird7n is not yet 
placed on the stone slab. Sectiiins 9 to 12 of ibis 
24th cliapter are the same as sections 4 to 7 of the 
fourth cha])Ler. 

The Haoma ceremuny may be performed either 
in tho huvan-gdh or in the hushain-gdh, i.e. during 
the morning or the midnight hours. So, after 
reciting the first 12 sections of the 24th cliapter, 
the priest recites the Kith sc'ct/ion if he prepares the 
haoma juice in the huvan-gah, or the 17th section, 
if he prepares it in the hufthain’gdh. Having thus 
recited the khdinuman of the pariiicular gdh during 
which the ceremony is performtal, he recites the 
kfuthnuman formula of the particular day of the 
month and the particular month of the year on 
which he performs the ceremony. Then he proceetls 


to recite the prayers contained in the 4th chapter 
of the Yasiui from section 17 to 25 up to the word 
vahvditad, omitting the nortious which refer to 
rathwd berezato and sraomahe ashyehe (in sections 
22 and 23). Hext he recites the prayers oontainod 
in the 25th chapter of the Yasna, from section 1 to 
3, omitting the reference to 47 am jivydm (fresh 
milk) in section 1 . On reciting the words Ameshd 
spenta (ch. XXV. sect. 1 of Spiegel), the priest holds 
l^twoen the thumb and the forelingcr of his left 
hand the twigs of the haoma and pomegranate 
plants which were on the foot of the inverted 
tmvand and, lifting the latter with bis right 
hand* knocks it thrice in its inverted position on 
the stone slab, and places it in its proper position. 
Then, reciting the words imam Ilaonum, etc. {ib. 
sect. 2, Spiegel), and taking the haoma twigs into 
his right hiuid from his left hand, lie places them 
in the hdvana, or mortar. Next, reciting the 
w'ord.H iindnicha urvard7n, etc. {ib. sect. 4), he 
similarly places the urvardm, or jiomegi'anate 
twigs, in the mortar. Ih^c.iting the words aiwyd 
tvxnguhibyb, etc. (iA. sects. 5 to 11, Spiegel), lie 
]K)urs into the mortar, with his ri^ht hand, a few 
drops of the zauihra water which lies before him. 
lit: now invokes the Fravashi, or Guardian Spirit, 
of Zoroaster by reciting Yasna xxvi. 11 (Spiegel). 
Then, reciting Hie words iristmiam 7imdn0 {ib. 35) 
and the yenghv hat dm prayers, he takes out of the 
kundi tfie surdkhddr tnshta {i.e. the plate with 
liole.s which serves as a strainer) and places it on 
the haoma cup at the foot of the 7ndh-rui. Ke- 
citing athd ralnsh ashdtehlt haeJui, etc., he removes 
the Idlit, or pestle, from the kundi, passing it 
round in a circle within the vessel, touching its 
rim from within. 'I'he circle begins from the north 
and piisscs in l.hc direction of west, south, and 
cast. Then, reciting tJie words witnl dim, etc. {Ys. 
xxvii. 1 , Spiegel), lie lets the li»\\er end of tho 
[icstJe, and, while reciting the words rntumcha yim, 
etc. {lb. sect, 1 ), the upper end of the pestle, touch 
the st-onc slab. As he recites the words smtthdi, 
etc. {ib. sect. 2 , Spiegel), which signify that the 
Dtievas, or evil iiilliienccs, may be beaten or .struck, 
lie strikes the iiietullu* mortar with the pestle, 
making sonorous sounds. At first he strikes it 
from w'ithoiit, i.e. strikes the jicstle on the outer 
rirn of the mortar. The sonorous blows ai*e given 
in the order of east, south, west, north. Wlnm 
striking on the north side, he gives three more 
strokes. Then lioLh the priests say, Hhckaste Gand’ 
7nind, etc., in bdj, i.e. ‘May the Evil Spirit bo 
broken 1 May liK ),000 curses be on Ahriman ! ’ 
'rhe jiricst then recites Fraduthdi A hnrahe Mazdtto 
{Ys. xxvii. 3-7, Spiegel). Next he rceites four 
Yaihd ahd vniryos. AVhile reciting tlie tirst tlirec, 
he pounds the hamnn and the umnrum twigs in 
the mortar; and, while reciting the hiurtli, he 
strikes the hdvana on the oul side with the ]iestle. 
In like manner he recites Mazda at 7noi {ib. 8 , 
Spiegel ; or Ys. xxxiv. 15) four times, to the 
accompaninieDt of a similar |iouuding during the 
first three recitals and a striking oi Iho /lamnim 
during the fourth. This is followed by a recital of 
A Airyamd ishyo {ib. 9 , Spiegel; or liv. 1) with 
like ooniiding and strikings. Next comes the 
recital of three Ashem. vohus, during which the 
priest pours a little of the znothra Avater into the 
mortar threti times. Then, while reciting the words 
JIaomu pairi^kareshyante {Ys. xxvii. 1 ( 1 , Spiegel), 
he gives a little pusli to the jiestle wliich is within 
the mortar, and causes it to turn a circle in the 
direction of north, west, south, cast.^ While 
reciting the words atha, zhne, hutnayo, terra, which 

> Thin purt of tho ritual is a relic of the old practice, when, 
after beintc fmtuidfd, the /iaoma twijee were regularly rubbed in 
tUe mortar with the peiUe to extract the jukie further—* prouene 
now known on ptmfeA. 
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form tho last part of this passage, he takes op 
the twigs of the haoma and the wrvard.m from 
the mortar between his thumb and lingers ; and, 
holding the pestle also, he touehes or brings tliese 
in contact with the bantam^ the plate uljivam^ the | 
hmma cup at the foot of tlio and the 

stone slab. At the last word anghen he places 
the tmgs and tlie nestle in the mortar again. He 
then recites four YatfiiA ahU mLiryint^ during the 
recital of the iirst three of which ho pounds the 
twigs. He strikes the fmvana during tlio recital 
of the fourth. During each of the first three 
reoituls and poundings, he pours a little of the 
tcLothra water into the mortar with his left hand 
at the recital of the words athd., asJiat^ and iunckH, 
At the end of each YatIUi aha mirvo, he pours the 
hnoiyuL juice so pounded over the pestle, which is 
held with the left hand over the strainer. From 
the strainer the juice passes into the Jinoma imp 
below. The recital of tlie fourth Yatha aha vaiinfo 
is accompanied by the striking of the mortar. At 
the end of tliis, *tho whole of tlie haoma juice is 
|>assed into the cup, as described above. If any 
particles of the twigs still remain unpounded, they 
are removed from the mortar and plotted in the 
strainer, where they are rubbed with the hand to 
make aJl the extract pass into the cup lielow. 
During this process of rubbing, the priest recites 
thrice etc. (xxvii. 11, Spiegel, or xxxiii. 

11). The strainer is then washed and placed over 
the mortar. The particles of the twigs still left 
iinpounded or undissolved are removed and placed 
in an adjoining clean corner. The pestle is washed 
and placed in the knndi. 

The next coreriioniul process is that of straining 
the hmma juice again with the help of the varan 
ni vitif i.o. the ring entwined with the hair of the 
Boercid bull. The varas is put over the strainer 
{mrakfalar tankta, ‘perforated [date’). The priest 
holds the cup containing the zaothra water in 
liis loft hand, and places his right hand over the 
knotty part of the varan in the strainer. He 
recites KJ rad?* mdrcshvu, etc. {Yn. xxxiii. 12-14), 
at tlie same time jHuiriiig the zaothra water over 
the vanzs, and rubbing the knots of the varas, 
lie recites two As/tevi vohan, the second of which 
is in 6c?;. He then hold.s the strainer with the 
mrotf in his right hand, and the cup containing the 
haonia juice in his left hand ; and, re[ieating 
Ifumata, hvkhia, hvarshta thrice, pours the haoma 
juice into the strainer, which is held in dilToreut 
[lositions over the khwan^ or stone slab, os tlie 
ciilferent words of the triad arc re[)eated. While 
reciting the word J/umata each time, he holds the 
strainer over the right hand of the stone slab, so 
that the haoma inice falls over it through the 
strainer. On each recital of the word HUikhta^ 
the htxovun juice is similarly dropped into the cup 
of tlie zaothra water, which has ja.st been emptied 
into the mortar through the strainer, and tlic varan 
with it. At each recital of the word Hvarshta, the 
haoma water is allowed to drop into the mortar. 
The haoma juice-cup is now put bock in its [uoper 
place on the stone slab, and the strainer with the 
varas is placed over it. Then all the juice in the 
mortar — a mixture of the zaothra water and the 
haoma juice, or, more properly speaking, the juice 
of the ttaomn and the izrvardm twigs — ^is pooi-ed 
into the strainer, through which it passes into the 
haoma cup below. After its contents have been 
thus emptied, the mortar is once more put in its 
proper [dace. The milk-plate {jivdm no tashto) is 
placed at the foot of the mdh-rui. The priest also 
sets the other cups and plates in their pro[jor 
places, lie deposits in their proper plate some of 
the spare twigs of the /iaoma and the urvardm 
whM^ axe at the foot of the m&h-rui. He places 
some of these in a spore clip and lets fall over them 


a few dro[}s of the haoma jnice prepared and 
collected in the cup, as described above. 

It is at this stage that the other priest who is to 
join liim in the recital of the ycuma, and who is 
now to act as the zaota, enters the yazashna- 
gdfL Enciting an Ashem vohu and a certain 
niiniher of Yath/d ahii vairyas, the number of 
which depends on the particular kind of Yasna 
to Ito performed, lie goes Lxifore the hhwdn of fire 
and purities or consecrates the lire. The priest 
who nos [terfornied the ceremony of straining the 
htwnm noiv takes the zaothra wire of tlie harsoni 
in his left hand, and the varas ring in his right 
hand, and tinisUes the baj of the varas which he 
had commenced some tinie liofure. To do this he 
recites two Yatltd ahu vairyos and the YasTMmeha 
with the khshnuman of the Fravashi of Zoroaster. 
He next dips the varas ring in the zaothra water 
cup and places it in its own cup. He then rises 
from his seat, and, taking the haoma cup which 
contains the juice prepared and strained, os above, 
places it in an adjoining niche of the wall* 
lie brings the jivam and pours it into its plate 
{jiodm no tashto). In a plate on the stone slab he 
now places the damn, or sacred bread, which was 
up till now in another vessel in the yazashnaaah, 
lie then recites an Asitom vohu and Ahmdi 
raHshchd, etc., litiishes the b&j, and performs the 
kushti, 

I'his closes the ceremony of preparing the 
haoma juice, more properly spoken of as the ocTe- 
mony of straining the haoma {Horn galvo), With 
its completion terminators the paragna, i,e. the 
iirst or the preliminary preparatory ceremony of 
the Yasna. The second priest, who has now 
entered the yazashna-gah and who is to recite the 
whole of the Yasna, mounts the stone slab or 

{ datform which serves as a scat. As he does so, 
le recites two Yathd ahii vairyos* While 'uttering 
the word shyaothnan&m of one yatM he places Lis 
ri{^t foot over it, and, while reciting the same 
word of the second, his left foot. 

The V6diMtdn-\ JHnik (xlviii. 80-SS) tries to explain part of 
the 8>-inboliHin of the ceremony tor proparinff and Htraining the 
haotna Juice. For example, the haoma twiprs are pounded 
durinfr the recital of four Ahnnvars. These four poutidin|(8 
symbolise Uiu coniinir of Zoroaater and his three future apostles, 
*The pure Horn, which is squeexed out by four applications of 
holy water izitrih) with reliirioim formulas, is noted even as a 
siniilitude of the uudvrstauding snd birtli of the four apostles 
briiicrtnir the good rulii^lon, who are lie who was the blessed 
Zaratusht and th^ who are to be Hushfidar. HuBhSdar*mah, 
and 8(wbans/i The striking: of the metallic Advana while 
tmundinfr and straining: tlie humna reminda one of the triad of 
thou{;:ht, word, and deed on which Uie ethics of Zoroastrianism 
rests. The Padisldn says on this point: 'The metal mortar 
(Afiean) which is struck during the sqiieexing of the Ilbm, and 
its sound is evoked along with the words of Uie Avesta, which 
becomes a reminder of the thoughts, words, and deeds on the 
coining of those true apostles Into the world.” * 

The three ceremonial processes of pouring the taothra water 
Into the haoma mortar for Uie preparation of the juice are 
symbolical of the Uiree processes of the formation of rain in 
Nature, vis. (1) evaporauon, (2) formation of clouds, and (3) 
condensation as rain.* 

The juice, prepared as above, by pounding the 
haoma twigs tegether with the urvarum in the 
zaothra water, is called 

(4) The cerctnony of drinking ihz Aaoma.— The 
last ceremony in connexion with haoma is that of 
drinking it. We saw above that its preiNuration 
and straining formed a part of paragnCi, ».e. the 
ceremony preparatory to the nerfornmnee of the 
Yasna. The ceremony of drinking it forms a part 
of the Yasna itself. It begins with the recital of 
the 9th chapter, and finishes with the recital of the 
11th. In these three chapters the priest sin^ the 
praises of haoma* The zaota descrilies in a highly 
poetical strain the good qualities of the haoma 
juice which lies before him. On his finishing the 
description and the [iraises of haoma, at the 8th 
section of the 11th chapter, his colleague, therd^^n' 
I £llif xvUL 170. */6. »/fr.l70f. 
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or iUr(MHM.kh8hi^ makes his hand f^v, and, coming 
to the tOQta, lifts the cnp containing the haoma 
inice from the stone slab, carries it round the sacred 
fire in the vase on the dab opi^ite, at the same 
time taking the msam bui (sandalwood and frank- 
incense) from their stone slabs, and placing them 
<in the fire. He then comes back to the eaota, and, 
holding the cup over the barsomrdin^ says to the 
zaota : ' May the haoma juice be of twofold, three- 
fold . . . ninefold efficacy to you.’ Next he hands 
the iuice-imp to the zaata, who, holding it in his 
baua, looks into it, again addresses a few words 
of praise, and prays that the drinking of it may 
bring spiritual nappiness to him. Finally, he bolds 
up his padan, or cloth veil, to his mouth and 
drinks the haoma. He does not drink the whole 
quantity at once, but in three draughts. In the 
interval between each of the throe draughts the 
rdthwi recites an Aiilvnm vohu. 

During the recital of the Yaana^ tlio haoma \xk\ctxi 
IK prepared and strained t.wice. A s descrihed a&ive, 
at first it is prepared and strained by one priest in 
the preparatoiy patatfnd, ceremony. It is drank 
by another priest during the retdtal of the lUb 
rliapDer of the Ya,8na. Then the priest who drank 
it prepares it a second time during tlie recdtal of 
the til roe chapters of the Yastm from the 25th to 
the 27th. The process of pounding the haoma 
twigs and striking the mortar continues during the 
recital of tlie 32nd, S3nl, and 34th cliapters, with 
which the second preparation terminates. Though 
the ceremony proper commences for the second 
time during the recital of the 25th chapter, it may 
be said to l^gin with the 22nd chapter, Ijecaiise all 
the requisites of the ceremony are enumerated and 
invoked at its coinmoncemont. Those two pre- 
parations and |K>unding8 are spoken of in the 
Avesta ( F.$. x. 2) osfrntarzm liAvanem and ujiarem 
/idverne?n, i.e, the tiiret and the second squeezing of 
thf3 haoma, 

iJTKHATiiRit. — For sn snalyHin of tlie three cliaptcre of tlie 
Yaena on Haoma, cU'.., aec Jmvmat cf Bwnhay Anthropo- 
htgiciU Society, vol. vii. no. 3 (1(104), p. 203. 

.IlVANJI Jamsiikdjt Modi. 

HAPPINESS. — This term belongs to the 
ethicH.! rather than to the psychological sphere, 
though referring to a condition of 'mental life. 
Tn etiruts its use has been almost universal, yet 
in such varying senses that the substitution for 
it of its more definite equivalents is much to \hs de- 
sireil. A formal and a material meaning may 
Im distinguished, the latter subject to a threefold 
division. 

I. Formal meaning. — The practical human 
good, the ultimatie cud of action. Tn this sense 
‘ happiness * is a mere abstract terra for the desir- 
able in life, implying nothing as to its concrete 
c,<mstitucnts. 

Thus Zuller : * This conception is in Itself a purely formal one, 
admitting of any desired material interprerAtion ' (Vortriitre, 
18(i6-84, lii. 200). Also Korley : ‘To say that the (.ahicai «na is 
happiuoMH, is, to use l,ockc*s terminology, “ a trilliiiiv proposi- 
tion lor in BO doinp we merely give It a name * of 

Naturaliim, 1H86, p. 7). ^ 

Aristotle [Nic, Ethics^ i.) assumes that all men 
H^rce in calling the good * happiness,' but differ 
widely as to w’hat constitutes it. This was true 
for the ancient Avorld, and for some modem 
thinkers of the Greek type, but is no longer uni- 
versaJly the c^e. Happiness has conic to include 
various specific concrete mennings ivhich are par- 
ticular and debatable intcrpretiitions of the good, 
and not merely equivalent, names for it, though 
the latter is soinetimeH claimed by Hedonists for 
their own interpretation (J. S. Mill, UtUitnrian- 
ism^ ch. iv.). Kant and his successors, especially, 
deny the possibility of happiness being either the 
only or the supreme good, though it is an element 
in the complete good. This formal use of the term 


should therefore be abandoned in favour of the 
more abstract term *good* or * ultimate end of 
action.’ 

2. Material meaninr. — (a) Pleaaure, or the 
absence of pain, — ^This is the meaning which has 
been given to the term by Utilitarians since Gay, 
and which has been advocated by Si^wick 
{Methods of Ethics^, p. 120) as the only legitimate 
and unambiguous interpretation. Pleasure is to 
be taken in this definition in its psychological 
sense, as pleasurable feeling, not as pleasant object. 
J. S. Mill, by his assertion of qualitative differences 
in pleasure, and hence in happiness, forms an ex- 
ception to the Utilitarian tradition, using the term 

* happiness ’ in its second (material) mooning as the 
pleasure of an objectively higher order of activity 
( Utilitarianism, cri. ii. ). Kant’s usage agrees with 
that of the orthodox Utilitarians, although be puts 
an miposite ethical value upon the idea {Werkct 
ed. Ilosenkranz, 1H38-40). 

*Tho notion of hapnineiB . . . ia only » general name for the 
BubJettUve detertninlng priiiciplea’ (viii. 1.17). *A rational 
beiiig*N (mnaciouaniHM of the plenSi'intnoBe of life uninterruptedly 
accoijifianying hia whole oxiatence ia haiipineaa ' (ifr. 120). 

This hapjiiness, as merely the feeling accomiiany- 
ing the satisfaction of desires, is qualitatively 
alike, irrespective of the nature of the objects 
catisin^ the satisfaction. As such, it furnishes no 
objective and necessary law for conduct, but is 
only a name for the satis facrion of any and every 
desire. 

(f») The feeling accompanying the systematic 
nctwity of the whole, self the jcellng ofsclfaetivity 
or self realization, — In Ibis sense, * happiness’ is 
distifiguislied from ‘ plt'asure,* which is limited 
to the feeling adMuiipanying partial or limited 
activities. 

'It iH tho form of feeling which accom|ianieB the harmonious 
adjuatment of Die varioua elnnenta In our liwa wilihin an ideal 
uiiity ‘ (J. S. Mai;kPiixie, 3/rm. uf Ethics hk. ii. ch. v, § 14). 

* llaiipineBB is not the aum or aggriMrat.i> of pIcuaiirpH ; it ia their 
harinoiiy or N.vnU'm — or rattier, the feeling of tliia barninny* 
(J. Seth, Ethical Pr?nc£pfrif *<*. p. 203). * Vloanure is traiiailory 
and relative, enduring only while aome npeciul activity ondurea, 
and having nderenco only to tlial activity. [Iap)>iiictw is ])er- 
maiient and univeraal. . . . llappiniWB ia the. feeling of the 
whole aelf, oh npoiiHcd to the feeling of some one aspccl of aelf ' 
(J. Dewey, Psf/rholwjy, 1KK7, p. 20.‘>). Mill’a conception of happi- 
neaa as ixinHiating in the pleasuren of the exerciae of the 
IHTulinrly human or higher faculties bcloiiga to tho same 
ctttiegory. 

lliis distinction between happiness and pleasure 
bos been (*.riticized by Kant (viii. 130) and othor.««, 
on the ground that it is based upon the nature of the 
objects causing the feeling rather than upon the 
nature of the feeling itself, and, therefore, that 
happiness does not differ qualitatively from pleas- 
ure, inasmuch as it allows no end of action other 
than that of pleasure. As Ladd pufo it {Philosophy 
of CoTuiuct, p. 479): 

'Ethics can divUlo pleasure's into higher and lower, noble and 
ignoble, or difference [aie] uleoauro from happintiMi or even from 
hlcBNcdneati, only by iiitxoilucing into the pH.vohologi(*al ixinnep- 
tion of plcuaure-paina iminelhitig from tho outside. Tiiat Home- 
thing ia a standard of moral values.' 

While this criticism is valid psychologically against 
the attempt to distinguish qualities in pleasure, and 
is also valid ethically against the attempt to make 
happiness, as a distinct kind of feeling, tho moral 
end, it does not necessarily invalidatio this use of 
the form in the authors criticized. Although the 
pleasure of partial and that of systematic activity 
may be alike in kind, it may still be convenient to 
use the term * happiness ’ to denote tho latter, even 
tliough its monu significance lie derived wholly 
from the character of the activities which condition 
it. Happiness would thus denote the affective side 
of the virtuous life. So Spinoza : * Happiness is 
not the reward of virtue, but virtue {Ethics, 

bk. V. prop. 42). This use of the term, however, 
while justifiable, is tcK> susceptible of misinterpre- 
tation to be retained. 
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(e) W^are, the fight condition of ttctivity^ the 
harmonioua life iteelf — • The good of man [or nappi- 
neu] is an activity of the som in accordance with 
excellence, or, if there are more excellences than 
one, in accordance with the best and most perfect 
excellence’ (Aristotle, Nic, Ethics^ i. oh. vi.). The 
emphasis here is upon the complete life rather 
than upon any one aspect of it, such as pleasure. 
The doing perfectly what one is fitted to do consti- 
tutes happiness, which will be accon^niod 

S leasure though not constituted by it. This use of 
be term is becoming infrequent, save as the trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s fiSaifiovla, and even here the 
term * welfare’ (g.v.)iB being recognized as more 
appreciate, 

3. The moral ainificance ascribed to happiness 

furnishes a prineijue for the classification of ethical 
systems. Kant’s division is the )>asiH for most 
modem classifications : {a) autonomovis (end as 
self -given); (&) heterononums (end as mven from 
without), subdivided into (1) empirtraf, including 
all systems which make happiness the end, and 
(2) rational^ including all which make iierfection 
the end. Happiness and perfection thus consti- 
tute the two material ends as opposed to a formal 
conception which places the good in the bare form 
of will rather than in any end to be attained by it. 
The idea of happiness as an end carries with it all 
the ambiguities of its definition, and systems 
which propose tliis end receive different names 
accordingly. 

(i.) * Hedonism’ (q.n.) is the term applied to 
systems which pro]jose happiness in the first sense 
lut the end. It may ho univrrsalistir. or egoistie, 
(ii.) ' Tleduiiisin * should also he the term applied to 
systems in wliich the second nieaniiig <»f happiness 
is taken as the end, since a kind of jdeasiiTo is still 
pleasure. Such systems, however, are few, J. S. 
Afill is representative in that professedly, at least, 
he takes a special kind of feeling as the end. Those 
who use the term ' happiness ’ in this sense are 
usually careful not to assert it as the ultimate end, 
hut t>o make it only an aspect or c^mcomitant of the 
end (Mackenzie, Seth), (iii.) * Endfieiiionisui * (g.u.) 
is a name adopted by some who posit happiness in 
the sense of welfare as the end. * Complete Eudie- 
inonism is the doctrine that the Hood is found in the 
complete rational isatioii of desire’ (J. Seth, op. dt. 
233). * Self-realization ’ states the same position 

from a more Hegelian [snnt of view. ‘ Energism * 
is Paulsen’s title for his revived Greek jiosition. In 
this third use of the term it includes, rather than 
excludes, perfection as an end. It is equivalent to 
the complete enjoyment of perfection as well as per- 
fection itself. It is the bloom of perfection. It is 
only in its first two meanings that happiness ex- 
cludes perfection as on end. Zeller (mi. ciL 210) 
defines the tenn as the ec]iiiva]ent of * Hedonism ’ ; 
so also Wundt 1897 -1901, ii. ch. iv.). 

Of. also artt. Blekskdness (Christian), CULTURE, 
Ethics, Pleasure, Summum Uonum. 

LmsRATnsa— Aristotle, JSthi&i, bk. i. and bk. x. chs. vi.-fx. ; 
F. Paulsen, System der Kthik, Berlin, 1891, tik. ii. chs. L 
ttud ii. : Dewey •Tufts, Mthies, New York, 1998, chs. xiv. 
And XV. ; H. Sidgwick, BletJioda 0 / Ijondoii, lUOl, 

bks. Ii. and Iv. : fi. Albee, Hi»t. qf Entf. IJtilitarianwn^ do. 
1902; J. S. Mill, Utilitarianimn»9^ do. 1897: J. Bentham, 
Jf*rineit^$ 0 / Moralaand do. 1823 ; j. Seth, Eihwal 

Kdin. and Lond. jit. i. ch.iii. ; T. H. Green, 
J^roUtgow*na. to Ethics^, Oxfonl, 1890, bk. ilL ; G. T. Ladd, 
PhilMOithy qf Conduct, London, 1002, ch. xlx. ; J. R. Angell, 
Pityehahgy >, do. 1906, ob. ziii. ; also any s^'stematic treatise on 
Ethics. Norman Wilde. 

HAPPINESS (Buddhist).— The word mkha in 
Buddhism covers, in extension, both the relatively 
static state which we name liappiness or felicity, 
and the conscious moments oT such a state, to 
which our psychology refers as pleasurable or 
pleasant feeling. There ore other terms of hap 
import, but none so broadly comprehensive. Suk 


is applied alike to physical health, material well- 
being, and spiritual beatitude. Etymologically 
the word has no connexion with hap, happening, 
or luck. Grammarians assume that the second 
syllable, -kha, is a substantival affix to cu, * well’ 
s Greek cd). The word would then be equivalent 
to the original meaning of our * weal-th.* 

In Buddhist psychological analysis, feeling, or 
emotional sentience {vedand), is resolved into throe 
phases: sukha, dukkha (pain), and adukkhama-- 
sukha (neutral feeling). The last of these, to 
which modern psychology in the main ascribes a 
mere zero point Mitween positive degrees of the first 
and second phases, is in Buddhism ranked os an 
equally distinguishable constituent of conscious- 
ness {MajihinMf i. 302; Samguttn, iv. 223f.). We 
do, indeed, meet with a layman w'ho pronounces a 
twofold division of feeling more ortliodox {Maj. 
i. 59; Sam., toe. dt.). But the Buddha, when 
appealed to, explained that he divided feeling 
variously, according to the aspect under which ho 
was treating of it In his teacdiing (cf. his method 
in another connexion, Maj. iii. 62). When, e.g., 
he distinguished feeling under two heads, he was 
treating of sensuous foming and spiritual emotion, 
to liotli of which the term gukfut w'as applicable. 

We mny pause, before oonsiderinp the teuohlntr Attributed to 
the Buddha on tukha, t.o note the way in which, in one of the 
canonical dlalogiieA, the peychologioal analyeie of feeling is 
applied to cUkiixkl training. The teacher is the noted woman 
apOMtle Dliainniadinua. (She finally reterM her interlocutor — 
her huslmnd— to the Buddha, who endomea all she hoe eald.) 
Bhc flrat gives the orthodox division (as ataied above), and then 
adds a dictionary' definition of eat'.h kind. Bhe is then asked : 

‘ 111 happy feeling, what is happy, wiiat is unliappy f In unhappy 
feeling, what Is unhappy, what is happy f In neutral feeling, 
what is happy, what Is unhappy?* She replies: *ln happy 
feeling, the static (element) is happy, change is unhappy ; the 
Inverse for unhappy feeling. In neutral feeling, knowledge is 
happv, want of knowledge ts unhappy feeling *-Hari answer that 
reveals the weakness of the thretdold division as an analysis 
of bare feeling. She is then asked ; * What Is our latent bios 
(amtuaya) when experiencing each of these three modes ?* Tlie 
answer is : iNiSsinn (or lust, rdga). aversion (nr resentment, 
patigha), and ignorance (tteipd) respectively. But, she odds, 
when (luestioned further, not all feeling, of any of the three 
kinds, 18 thus tainted. Ethically, she goes on, it is these three 
forms of bias that we have severally to eliminate from the three 
mixles of feeling. This may bo aciiompliBhed by the practice of 
jhana (sec DiiYjiNA)i In the first stage, sensuous desires and 
iuitnoral or wrong ideas are banished, the intellect being engaged 
with happy sost about a ewrtain selected object, in the second 
and third stages, through the strong yearning to attain the 
blisHful serenity of the s^nts (ariyd). all rcsunlment and op- 
posed feeling melt away. And in the fourth stage, wherein all 
IKwitive feeling fades into indifferciuw and perfect clarity of 
mind is attained, ignorance is banished. She is finally asked : 

* What is oomparaMe to happy feeling, to painful, to neutral 
feeling?' She replies; *(1) Happy and painful feeling are 
mutually comparable ; (2) neutral feeling is conii,Hkrable with 
Ignorance ; (3) ignorance again is comparable with knowledge ; 
(4) knowledge wltli spiritual cmaiinipstioii, and this again mth 
Nibhana. Nihbana alone is incomparable, as being mtigonerit.* 
Hereon Buddhagho^a (tomraeiils that the comparison (fMtfi- 
bhdqa, cf. MUinmi, ii. 180) in (l)and (3) Is of opiiosites, but in 
(2), because of the vagueness of neutral feeling, and again in ( 4 ), 
the com(taiieon Is of similars.! 

Beariiij; this archaic but authoritative analysis 
in mind, we may proceed to consider the explana- 
tion which the Buddha is Fiaid to have given 
oouenming his treatment of feeling under a twofold 
aspect of pleasure or happy emotion. The dissent- 
ing layman, mentioned above, had alleged that 

* neutral feeling’ was identical with happiness, 
namely, with happiness of a 1 of tier kind. W arning 
his two interlocutors that discords might arise, if 
the mere framework of his various discourses 011 
feeling — ^two heads, three, five, six, eighteen — ^was 
taken os essential, Gotama briefiy stated tlie 
sources and kinds of sensuous pleasure and desire. 
'Tlie pleasure and bap?»ine8s arising from these 
five senses w'e call happiness of worldly desire’ 
(k&numikha \ see DESIRE [Buddhist]). Ho then 

roceeded to soothe and elevate his two disputants 
y affirmations of the loftier joy.s arising in con- 

! Nnimann, in his tr. of the SuUa, has mistaken the meaning 
of po^ibhdga. 
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nexion with tho practice of jhnna, Th« brief 
discourjie has been Kot down by the compilers with 
the rhytlmiic pro^^css anrl iteration of the Sultan ta 
refrains, suit able lor ora) teaching. Ue commences 
with this refrain : 

* with liini who should say : **Tlila ia the anpreme happlneaa 
and pleasure (or Joy, anmitnafiaa- mental haupiiiofia) that hoin}i[:a 
flxperiom'e,'* I do not ntrrev. And why? Thun such bappineaH 
there ia another bappiiieea sweeter and more excellent. And 
what ia that ? * 

In Hticcessive rcjilies it is pointed out that the 
stages of jhhnas four of rupajhana^ live of ar^iipa- 
'hdna, arc each of them a sweetor and loftier 
lappiness than hlmtisukhn and eacli jirecoding 
mode of sukha. The last stage of arupajfi£inn wjis 
the attfiiniuent of catalepsy or trance, descriiicrl in 
the usual formula, elscwdiero ampliiied, us *the 
cessation of perception and sensation.’ Novorthe- 
less, of this also * happiness Bw*e(^ter and more 
excellent’ is predicatecL Then, to defend the 
position and to withdraw the original l>one of 
dissent, Gotaina concluded : 

* Other tenchera may eay : " The Samapu Ooiama prcdicatee 
happineNB of the trance-stwore : what and how Im tiint ? ** Thus 
are they to he anevvorud : " Friend, the Exulted One dope not 

{ ireiliuate happmeea only whpre there is happy (plpasurahle) 
euling ; he also t)redu»t<es happiness wherever and wherein- 
soever happiness is found to exist." * 

Those observations, referring his hearers, as 
always, to tlie spirit rather than i.he letter, were 
the Ihiddha’s method of teaching that the word 
gukkn could represent concrete states of being, 
activities, ideas, tnemorios associated with happy 
consoiousriesH and genuine * well-being,’ no less 
than the pleasurable feeling discerned by analysis. 
Ue might have extended his final remark to most 
of the preceding stages of jkdna ; for wdiereos, in 
the first three stages, the liappy feeling, accom- 
aiiicd in the first two by tliat zest of pursuit 
iiown as pUij is the prevailing fa<*.tor, the fourth 
jhdtm is explicitly defined as a state wherein all 
positive feeling, joyous or melancholy, is merged 
in neutral feoliiig, so that the consciousness is one 
of complete equanimity and clarity of mind. 

A unifpie nompounU may li«r« >>6 adduced— i«pcib4;AdXf«ibAiff— 
occurring In A’^QuUarat iv. 412, as the ooiiflcinuH Htate whieli 
won to oPttHo when tlic fourth jkdna was attaiiicMl, and wliich 
can, therefore, only be taken in mean tho happy feeling of, or 
belonging to, or accompanying equanimity. 

Sukha w'as, moreover, the predominating nature 
of celestial existence, so fur at least as the six 
realms of devas in the Kilmaloka extended. To 
re- birth in these heavens tho moral average lay- 
man aspired, believing that he would there enjoy 
jdoasures of a sensuous sort, hut in tensor, more 
numerous, and less fleeting than those of earth 
(cf. Khys Pavids, Dialogues of the Buddha, ii. 
35tl IT., 242 ir., 2(>5). Nor would he, as deva or 
devnputto (sou of tho gods), be incapable of loftier 
emotions and satisfactions to wdiicli the term sukha 
might equally apply ; witness the behaviour, in 
many tiuddhist legends told in Ni/cdya and Jdtaka, 
of the sentiments of Sakka, god of a Kama-real in, 
and of those of the many devas w^ho flocked to 
earth to hear the Buddha and his saints preach, or 
to commune with and admonish here and there a 
saint in spe, 

SuMta, then, wo re]H)at, is of very "wide import, 
covering all three : pleasure, pleasurable feeling, 
and happiness ; and it is equally apydicahle to the 
lowest and loftiest kinds of experience so desig- 
nated. AVe have also seen that the neutral feeling 
aocoinpanyitig vague intellection merges into yiosi- 
tively happy feeling when the vagueness passes ; 
and, again, that absorbed reverie and aWract 
contemplation, if rightly induced and persisted in, 
lead to emotionless (|uasi-ecstatic states which can 
also be descrilied as sukha, because they are a 
means whereby the saintly life is nourished and 
advanced. 

Tn the next place, the natural desire of mankind 


to attain happiness and avoid |min and eoirowis 
fully recognized, believed in, justified, and ex- 
ploited by Buddhism. As a system of ethical 
philosophy, it may be classed as frankly eudas- 
monistic or hedonist, Le, neither egoistically nor 
altruistically so, but of the kind termed by H. 
Sidgwick ‘ Univcrsalistic Hedonism.’ It recog- 
nizes in happiness an nltiiuatc to which every 
human aspiration is in tho last resort reducible. 
Accepting the current proverbs of the clay, it sees 
ill hayminess the crowning result of munaane wis- 
dom {Theragaiha, 203). Hayqiy re-birth, as a dem 
or as a fortunate human being, is the legitimate 
quest urged on the laity and the simyder-minded, 
less saintly bhikkhu {Dlgha, ill 181, 185, 191 f.; 
Ahg, i. 58, ii. 192, iii. 7611). Meritorious ac*.ts are 
justified as happiness-bringing {sukhSvahani) for 
self and others, and the latter is the ultimate tost 
of the worth of a practical doctrine {Ahg. i. 190 f.; 
tr. in Buddhist jReview, April 1911). ‘Again, it 
is only tho quest of the iiighest good that gives 
fuleqiiate opysirtunity for ending sorrow {Maj. iii. 
245; Aiig. i. 240). The tniasion of a Buddha is 
frequently declared to have as its object not only, 
in negative terms, the revealing of liow ill {dukkha) 
may bo overcome, but also, in y^ositivo terms, the 
attainment of the good, or weal, and the hayipiness 
{hituya sukhdya) of all beings. In the wrestling 
and toil of liiind for the eiilij^hiietniient (bodhi) 
whereby he (‘ould qualify for tliat high mission, 
Gotania admits that the quest of sulcha was the 
ground wave that 1x>re him along {Maj, i. 246 f.), 
and in tho midst of hisself-devoted career he edaims 
that this quest is won for good and all : 

* Ay. youiiK air, 1 verily am of llioae wiio fare happily, even 
though you see me expoHed in this hut to tho ohilly iiifThtii of 
wiiitor. Your weil-housnl citixeii, happy after ins kiiul, nay, 
the king himself wilii all his )>loasures, is not ho hup)>ily at ease 
OH 1. They may Ik* Hiuitlrii with toriurnlM tlirouirli g^reedy 
desire, enmity, or blunders. Hut one who lias t:ul. off at the 
root all those sources of Hiifforiiu: dwells at ease, for he has won 
peace* (dd< 7 . i. 130-8 ; Maj, i. 93 f.). 

A fortiori, ha]>{dtieBs is commended not only fur 
the babes in religion, but also for earnest disciples 
as a reasonable and suflicient aim of the religicuis 
life (e.g. Maj, i. 140 f.). And, adopting as a name 
for thf3ir summum bunuin a 'wora which would 
seem to have been apydied to the easeful cool 
organic consciousness of physical well-being {ib, 
75tli SuUa), the Buddhists qualifiod Nibbana as 
supreme hapytincss {parainnsnfkhn ) : 

* These l.hini's to know o'en os they really are : 

This is Nibk)ana, crown of liappinem* {t>hammapada, 20S). 

The hajipiness thus coinmemled and exUdled for 
and by saints and those qualifying for saintship 
was, of coarse, neither the karmtsukfut referred to 
under vedand, or feeling on occasion of sense, nor 
the sukha associated with ideas of iJiH same. The 
attitude enjoined with regard to such feeling was 
very uncompromising : 

* PlpoHant {ruktia) feeling, hh-fkkhxut, la to he considered us 
(equivalent to) |xiiri (nr ill); painful fvelinjjr ia to be considered 
ua a Javelin ; iieuiral feeling ia to lie uoiisidered os the impe^r- 
uiaiient. A brother by whom those are thus considered is an 
Ariyan of supreme vision ; he hath cut through craving ; he 
hath rolled hoi^k his bonds ; through sunreiue grasp of vain 
fonrrita he bath put an end to sorrow ' (Iti-vuHfUtu, ft 53 ; Saih, 
iv, 2117). 

Coming next to ideal emotion, or the throe modes 
of feeling wdicn associated with ideas {somanassa, 
domantJLssa, upekklux), wo find the admission that, 
for spiritual health, these three modes of feeling 
are not at all condemned as such, but are prefer- 
able when unaccompanied such thought oa is 
engaged upon sense-experience {vitakka-virJulra), 
(Snch is tlie implication of the phrase traus- 
latcd ‘pre-occupation and travail of mind’ in 
Khys Davids, Dialogues, ii. 312 f., the terms 
vitakka, mch&ra beiug essentially terms of sense- 
cognition, and used omy in the first stage of jhdna, 
when the mind is not yet abstracted from such 
cognition. ) 
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Finally, the most general affirmations as to tliat 
happiness which the candidate for saintship and 
the saint or arcthani might legitimately aspire to 
and feel may best he sought in the boay oi testi- 
mony ascrilied to such men and women. For 
them, as for all the earnestly religious, holiness 
meant a radical ^iteration of values. The forms 
of kdmasukha, which had once excited and pleased, 
were become nauseous and pestilential, ‘ terrible, 
or merely devoid of all attractive power. The 
Christian saint’s *1 do count them but dung’ 
(Ph 3^) has many a prototype in the poems of the 
Buddhist tkaraa ana f Aerie (cf. Sutta-Nip&tat 59- 
61, 762). The zest(pifi) of pursuit and advance, 
the relaxation, ease, exultation, and peace of 
vantage-points and mastei-y won {sukha^ toman- 
ossa), are now transferred to and associated with 
the religio-philosophical ideal of amAanf-ship and 
Nihh&na^ tlie spiritual supraiiiundane ttummum 
bonum {aadattha) of oneself and all beings. Into 
this new objective of happiness, the prospect of 
celestial joys did not enter. 

* The very heavens deKirht them not ; how then 
Should aught that's merely earthly bleasef* 

(T/terag. 807 ; Dhamm. 187). 

' . . . 1 want no heaven of gods— 

Heart's pain, heart's pining have 1 trained away * 

(Therig. 82). 

But the happiness actually attained is claimed as 
very positive and not as * neutral feeling* : 

* Not music's flvefold wedded sounds can yield 

auoh charm (rati) as comes o'er him who with a heart 
Intent and oalin rightly beholds the Norm* 

(Thtrag. 896 ; ct. ilAomm. 86, 88). 

* This never-sgeing, never-dying Patli— 

No sorrow comelh here, no enemies. 

Nor is there any crowd ; none faint or fall, 

No fear oometh, nor aught that doth torment. . . . 

(T/uing. 612). 

* Now have they prospered all my highest aims. . . . 

The holy love and lilierty, my quest. . . . 

I what *twaM weU to do have done, and what 
Is verily delectable, therein 
Was my delight ; and thus through happiness 
Has happiness lieen sought after and won (siiJ:Aen* anvd- 
gataih ttUchaih)* 

(Thtrag, 80, 88 ; of. 211 f., 888. 618 ff.). 

That the * seeking’ or pursuit of the goal was 
itself happy an contrasted with the ascetic prac- 
ticen of many Indian religionists was claimed by 
Buddhists from the first (Maj, i. 931.). *Th%t 
liappinenn by liappy w’ays is won,’ exclaims an- 
other saiiit, once a faqir (Therag. 220). This was 
naturally the experience of those who were un- 
hain))crcd by a sensual or sluggish temperament, 
e.g. the younger brother of the chief disciple 
Sariputta : 

* The will to learn brinreth of learning irrowfh ; 

Ixiarnlng makes insight grow, and by insight 

We know the Oood : known Good brings bliss along* 

(Therag. 141X 

With many others the training aud the trans- 
ference involved great toil and travaU of spirit. 
The poems quoted from above often reveal this, 
and the later Milinda, while it calls JSftbbdna * en- 
tirely happy * {fJeantasukham), speaks of the guest 
as * mloyed with pain ' (ii. 181 ffi). 

In connexion with the use attributed to the 
Buddha of the term * entire (or absolute) happiness,* 
two remarks may be added in conclusion. Con- 
sulted by MahAli the Licchhavi about the anti- 
causationist doctrine of a rival teacher, Gotama 
affirmed causation. There was a cause, and a suf- 
ficient cause, for the wickedness, as for the regen- 
eration, of the world. Were sense-experience, he 
went on, productive of absolute happiness, no one 
would ever be converted from it to purer ideals. 
Were it alisolntoly painful, no one would be en- 
grossed by it, as ore the majority. It was the 
mixture of pleasure and pain in human life that 
constituted at once the hindrance to, and the guar- 
antee of, spiritual progress {Sam. iii 68 ff. ; of. ii. 
172 ff.). 

But, when pressed by Ud&yin the Jain to de- 
voL. VI.— 33 


scribe what he considered to be the sphere of ab- 
solute happiness and the way thereto, the Buddha 
first repeats the current belief that practice in the 
fourfold jhdna may bring about re-birth among 
devas in entirely pleasurable conditions. He 
then repudiates such aspirations for his Rule, and 
enumerates the attainments in self-masteiy and 
intuitive vision won by the arahani as far loftier 
aud more excellent than such a hedonistic ideal 
{Maj\ ii. 79). The moral of this, confirmed by the 
general context of the Nikdyas, seems to be that 
he also held the ethical view that happiness may 
best be secured when not it, but its cause, is aimed 
at. 

LrmATUiiB.— -This !■ quoted in the article ; references are to 
the PTS editions ; the SBJS (MUiiida, Dkammapadat Suita 
JTfpdta); the Saertd Books o/ CAs Buddhislt (Malogust), See 
also the present writer's Buddhism (Home Univ. Library), Lon- 
don. 1912. chs. vi.-vtli.. Psalms stf the Early Buddhists^ <Io. 1909, 
1018. Modem psychology on 'neutral feeling ' Is concisely n- 
presented In H. HSffding's Psychology^ Eng. tr.. London, 1891, 

6 287. On Universalislio Hedonism and happiness as end, of. 

. Sidgwick's JtfstAods qf Ethic^, London. 1901. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

HAPPINESS (Greek and Roman). — !. 
General. — x. Greek teleology: happiness at- 
tends fulfilment of function. — e^dai/iioWa, when 
critically appraised, could not mean to the Greeks 
‘a happy temperament,’ to which a ^nius was 
propitious. This might be very well, but it was 
not of knowiedge (as Socrates and Plato would say) 
or of faith (as St. Paul). The term was applied to 
well-neing judged from outside by a certain agreed 
standard of perfection. The Greeks, however 
serious their practical doubts, never showed any 
hesitation, save in the Atomic School, in accepting 
teleolo^ : everything was made for some end and 
found Its satisfaction in fulfilling its function, in 
realising its idea or its notion ; only in so far as it 
did this was it real, good, and therefore happy. 
Man was contrasted, as a single type, with the rest 
of creatures ; never (oddly enough) with other and 
ditterent members of liis own species; his differ- 
entia lay in reason, implying self-consciousnesH 
and self-criticism, above all, recognition of a law— 
and that a universal one, beyimd the private and 
the particular. Thus, the only state deserving the 
title * happy ’ in the truest sense was that of the 
philosopher, who alone used formative or specula- 
tive reason aright, and so fulhlled the end for which 
he was made. It is clear that, like Kant’s cate- 
gorical imperative, this vague axiom can give no 
special guidance for individual cases, no help to 
men of different character, aiiu, and station. In 
tlie end, then, Greek ethics set up in the various 
schools an ideal of life singularly alike, a purely 
typical excellence which was bound to ena in a 
negation rather than in any positive content. Ex- 
cept the early Cynic model, which soon passed out 
of favour, there is little to choose, in essential de- 
tail, between the ' sage ’ of Plato and Aristotle and 
that of the Stoic and Epicurean schools ; indeed, the 
Cyrenaic model, signiiicantly enough, tended later 
to approach this common standard. Happiness, 
then, in every Greek system of religion or philo- 
sophy, is singleness of aim, uprightness of heart, 
and the nneusturbed peace of one who rests in 
ultimate truth, and has hold of reality. It is 
always sot in contrast with the aims of the worldly- 
wise, cumbered with much serving or the pursuit 
of many ends. Not within the limits of our p^lod 
do the modem features appear, which direct 
human activity towards the conquest and enjoy- 
ment of the world, and complexity of life; or 
towards social service, ' the love of mankind, * the 
matest happiness of the mates! number,* multi- 
form legislation to secure better conditions for the 
poor, 

3 . Enemies of happiness : impulse and conven- 
tion. — Happiness, then, as above described, lay in 
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reason (an privates judgment, which mirrored an 
external order and laid hold of obieciive truth), 
not in impulse or cuHtoin. The body and conven- 
tional society wore tlie two great enemies of 
wisdom nn<], tlsercfore, of hapninesB. Tlie ascetic 
and anti-civic tendenejr of Hellenic morals is now 
well-cBlablishod, in spite of some feeble protests. 
The dualism between the soal’s true welfare and 
all earthly concerns begins in Pythagoras and 
UeraclitiiH, and only increases in intensity down 
to Aristotle and the later Stoics. The conventional 
order, si/Aos, the State, was never really the true 
home of the sage who desired to be perfect and 
therefore happy. Happiness lay * in understanding 
and accepting the world-order' not in average 
honesty or public life in a small city. It was. then, 
directly dependent mion knowledge, as wide us 
that postulated by Plato in his * Idea of dood.’ 
Upon this Epicurus, the anti-teleologiat, insists as 
strongly as the rest: his lost advice was *to re- 
member the dogmata' which explained the physi- 
cal world by science. The Atomic theory, which put 
actcident above providence, bad existed from early 
times as a heresy defying the orthodox belief in a 
rational world-order. But, if the axioms of Demo- 
critus and Epicurus sound startlingly unlike the 
rest, there is substantive agreement in actual life 
and in their portrait of the wise and happy man ; 
he, too, * understood and accepted' the world-order, 
by taking his proper place in it; and, it need 
scarcely be said, oven this accidental system 
assumed a half- personal look. Nature was even 
deified in Lucretius to the loss of all logic 

and consistency, and to the gain of that moral 
unction and eamestoess without which ethical 
theory is dry bones. 

3 . Happiness in knowledge of Nature or the 
world-order (xard ^fcripssKarh X&yor), — Happiness 
therefore lay merely in living according to Nature, 
in finding the widier law which was higher and 
more imperious than the customs of a city, or the 
^ict of a tyrant. Except some sophist, perhaps, 
in empty theory, or Aristippus for a short time, 
none believed that the indiviclual could stand aioiie, 
or be safe in following impulse and running 
counter to convention. There has never been 
much disagreement in the whole of history on the 
virtues, on what makes a 'gentleman,* and the 
like ; the indecency of the (^nic was reprobated 
by all, and Epicurus soon turned aside from 
pleasures to find a unique satisfaction in the 
simple life, in a temper permanently cheerful. 
But the sanction demanded was from the Universe 
itself, not from any local or partial authority ; the 
happy wise man was the cosmopolitan. And here 
we meet two questions: Does Nature, after all, 
recognize the goodness and resiiect the happiness 
of the * sage * ? And, if not, is tne consciousuess of 
du^ done and right defended at the cost of life 
snfficient for happiness? It is clear that these 
doubts were at tne root of the movement which 
gave a welcome to Christianity, turned the self- 
poised independence of the Stoic into pious resig- 
nation to the Heavenly will, and brought back 
in countless forms the cult of various tutelary 
lieinra. 

4. virtue to be eelf-sufficing or found in union 
wi^ God. — ^When the l*orch necanie a practical 
guide instead of an academic paradox, men like 
Posidonius and Panrotius had to come to terms with 
average men ; like Aristotle and the Peripatetics, 
they postulated for happiness not bare virtue but 
a moderate equipment of external goods. Where 
Zeus had shut the door on everything Imt the 
'good will,* they let in the (uncertain) elements 
(Diog. Laort. vu. 65) of health, competence, and 
strength. So Adam Smith admits as con- 
stituents of happiness health, a good conscience, 


and freedom from debt ; Lucian makes equally 
merry over those who demand a good deal from the 
world and fortune and those who pretend to de- 
spise any such alliance and to deem virtue self- 
sufficing. With the collapse of the city-State 
system, the oorresxiondence between merit and 
receipt was dispute and explicitly denied. The 
Stoics, professing to 'rationalize* the world-order 
(see Bussell, Tm School of Plato^ 1896, Marcus 
AureliuOt 1900), ended in pnmonneing it unknow- 
able and incommensurable with man’s specific 
ideals of right and wrong. They still adhered to 
Uie axiom that the spoke in everything ; the 
cnrnelty of lion and tyrant was quite in place, like 
death or disease ; but there was no real interrela- 
tion lietween these several units, each displaying 
its nature. The sage could help feeling aissatis- 
fied only by steeling his heart with a few maxims 
to be kept ready against doubt. Nature, whether 
08 the actual system around us or as its ideal per- 
fection conceived by the thinker, made no allowance 
for the virtues of the good : the world lay in the 
* Evil One,* as 8t. John said (1 Jn 5^*), or, as Seneca 
preferred to say, under Fortune. Flight from the 
worlds instead of the IMatonic attempt to embody 
the ideas in the actual^ became the text. The self- 
sufficingnesH of virtue was an article of faith, 
because it was the last and only certain possession 
of the wise man (fdtov eat ana he could 

not stoop to make terms with an alien and immoral 
power. Hence pious resignation and religious 
iirayerfulnesK ana ecstasy, or self -loss, became the 
distinguishing marks of the School which ended 
all free develupment of the classical mind. It was 
a quite legitimate evolution : it is needless to sup- 
pose a conscious borrowing from Eastoni sources ; 
and there is nothing explicit in the final form 
which was not implicit in the earliest utterances of 
Greek wisdom. Every school prepossessed with 
the belief that the soul is prior to and alien from 
the body rejected any sort of external aid. The 
modern aim, to improve by better environment and 
early physical ana mental training, would have 
been abhorrent. The old self-reliance was gone, 
and only in surrender to a divine order or to a 
tutelary god, as with Apuleius, ivere safety and 
happiness to ho found. 

11. DETAIJJS* — z. All Greek philosophy sought 
the permanent in the fleeting and changeable ; and, 
in human life emerging into self-consciousness and 
purposive intent, called the end tudaifxopla, from 
which pure subjective feeling and impulse was 
ruled out as self -clofeating. All schools were agreed 
(as soon as the question was once posed) that (a) 
well-being is the aim of all eflbrt and all inquiry ; 
and (5) wisdom, or knowledge of the good, can alone 
give security and guidance ; that (c) ' none can sin 
against the light * or bis own good if he knows it ; 
that id) ethical conduct, already personal and un- 
social, is a pure matter of insight ; and that (c) to 
know good is to follow it, and to attain it is the 
highest happiness or satisfaction known to man. 

3 . It is noteworthy that no Greek school placed 
the ideal of perfection (and, therefore, of happiness) 
in active social service ; the end was always self- 
realization, and everything was regarded from the 
individual’s stand point, though the subject was con- 
ceived objectively ; the vo^ frequency of classical 
protest that 'man is a social being’ bears witness 
to their profound doubts on the subject. 

3 . Side by side with a purely rational, non- 
transcendental belief in virtue as self-poised inde- 
pendence and consistency, went from the first a 
vein of mysticism which issued, as we saw, in the 
pietism and resignation of the Koman 1 ^. Man, 
to be truly himself, must * live the life of the gods,’ 
however conceived — from the crude demonology of 
Euipedoclea and perhaps of Heraclitus to the Aris- 
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totelian text 4^ Haw 4aB4xarai dSamrli^iip and the 
curioue paradox aovt fKoarot, while i^ovf is at the 
■ame time God Himself. 

A, Roman * virtne ’ was very early conscious that 
renezion was dangerous to the ethics of custom, 
the traditions of a proud ruling class, inured to 
hardship and State-service, with no keen desire to 
distinguish private from public life. The Senate 
expelled the philosophers, as they expelled the 
Bacchanals — ^both symptoms of unruly or sceptical 
subjectivity. They hum all Hegel’s distrust of the 
man who sets up his ideal of perfection {MarcUitdi) 
against the slow-growing fabric of social convention 
(Sittlichkeit), Both in religion and in ethics they 
were content to follow their fathers. How sub- 
versive reflexion might prove is seen in Cicero. 
Where he is perhaps most original and sincere, he 
is still, of course, under heavy debt to his Greek 
master; but he speaks with conviction in the 
Sumnium Scipionis^ when he makes polities and 
State-service not on end in itself but a means to 
future blessedness — a hard but divinely appointed 
condition and discipline, work in the vineyard in 
the burden and heat of the day. When Rome was 
overrun by rich men and cosmopolitans, when tribal 
and ancestral sanctions broke down, no guide for 
conduct was left except private sectarian religion, 
and, in practical matters, obedience to law issued 
liy an autocrat. 

HI. Summary, — We may sum up the doctrine 
and practice of the ancient &Tceks thus ; happiness 
or well-being as the avowed object of ourliuman 
activity is tioofold — higher and lower, positive 
and negative. Man is the * instrument of a Divine 
reason ’ ; but, owing to the complex and accidental 
character of his body, he is liincfered in the pursuit 
of goodness and truth. The first stage is, there- 
fore, to order the passions. Plato saw happiness 
to consist in a hantiony lictween the three parts of 
the soul (reason, spirit, and appetite); Aristotle 
was equally clear that moral virtue (or human ex- 
cellence) involves a control of those desires, of that 
which all thinkers and teachers have called *our 
lower nature.’ Above this negative victory over 
the disorderly elements in our self, which gave a 
certain domestic peace, was a far higher realm of 
truest happiness. Every one is familiar with 
Plato’s portraits of the soul, freed from earth and 
sense and communing in heaven with eternal forms. 
Aristotle only gave definite shape and object to 
this ideal yearning. However far he diverge from 
Platonic supernaturalism, he never swerved from 
the doctrine of highest happiness in contemplation 
alone. He passed from the docetic and uiystioal 
stage of his Endonius (ouoting Sileniis’ maxims, 
'Best of all not to be born,’ and calling death 
* going home ’), from the devout theological attitude 
of the Eudemian Ethics, to a cooler tone in his 
praise of Btupla, and of a god who is the lost term 
in soienoe rather than in religion ; to a far more 
sympathetic attitude to the actual world of men 
and things. But, though he changed the highest 
ideal from devotion to inquiry, he always placed 
happiness in intellect, saw in social life a Btdrtpot 
TXoOt. In his admiration for virtue, as excellence 
won by endeavour, he was quite as sincere os Kant 
in his reverence for Duty : witness his poem, 'A^d 
vo\6fioxH€ yitfti fifiOTelw | irdXXttfTov ; out, 

as with an absolutist like Bradley, this dualism and 
striving denoted an imperfect sphere, and had to 
be transcended by that which alone gave freedom^ 
science. He believed the best to be witliin the grasp 
of a few only whom Fortune had equipped with com- 
petence, health, and leisure. In his Platonizing 
Proirsptie, he calls worldly goods (strength, beauty, 
and honours) mere semblances or shadow-pictures 
(s'xmypa^la) ; and compares the soul in the nody to 
a living prisoner yoked with a corpse. How for 
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he transcended the ascetic dualism of principles is 
known to every reader of the de Anwma, Quite 
clear is the negative (or cathartic) character of 
moral as distinct from intellectual ’virtue'; it 
prepares the way for the chief good, but is not 
to be identified with it. Aristotle reverences 
Eudemus, /jdu^os f) vpdrot BviitQv isapyCit | 

olxtUp rt filtp Kal p€$6doiai X&yuiu | art dyaOHt rc sal 
cBBaifitav A/m yUfrai didfp. In his earlier and more 
devout phase, this happiness was a divine gift or 
recompense; later, the sage Irecame independent 
and worked out his own salvation ; only afterwards 
did the precarious tenure and uncertam title come 
to light, throwing a man liack on his own inner 
resonrees and reviving the old Platonic asceticism. 
Peripateticism was throughout a compromise with 
the worldly and social spirit. Aristotle was quite 
sincere, for instance, in holding that human good 
is specifle and attainable in tliis life by an activity 
of tne soul, not needing a comprehensive knowledge 
of the universal good which is m I’lato supematurm. 
But how imperfect and provisional is his portrait of 
the natural man, and with what unction he speaks 
of the highest life of God and of man ! For the 
average man in the world neither Aristotle nor his 
school gave any real guidance in the management 
of conduct or the pursuit of happiness. When Theo- 
phrastus stoutly defended the value of external good 
(leisure, security, and affluence), he was speaking 
on behalf of a privileged aristocracy, the elect of 
wisdom. 

The weakness, then, of ethical ap|>eal in the 
Greek world was due to (1) the small number who 
could reach the ideal; (2) the ascetic and tran- 
scendental character of the happiness promised to 
them ; (3) the increasing sense of the instability of 
fortune, the submerged props on which rested that 
joy which should be man^s surest and most un- 
changing pctssossioii ; (4) the confusion of moral 
and mtellectnal good (to the detriment of the 
fonner), anil the permanent entanglement of right 
action with 'knowledge of the good.’ Impulse 
and custom still regulated the life of ordinary 
men. Philosophers taught no striking novelties 
in ethics, and merely laid stress on a negative 
goodness, aloof and remote, which could have no 
public influence. The lower happiness was allowed 
tiy Plato in the EepuMic to those who implicitly 
obeyed authority; it was clear that they were 
outside the pale of truly reasonable beings, of those 
who thought for themselves. This (socialist) 
belief, that happiness for the mass can come by 
regiiiientaiion from above, prevented the spread of 
private judgment or any sense of responsibility. 
The Hellenio conception of happiness gave way, 
therefore, before the new roUgiousporsonal faith of 
which Christianity was the chief, but by no means 
the only, symptom ; and it was the belief in ’ regi- 
mentation’ that helped to arm the Roman Emperor 
with such ample powers. 

See also artt. Aristotle, Epicureans, Plato, 
Stoics, Summum Bonum, and tlie literature cited 
there. F. W. Bussell. 

HARAKIRI.— See Crimes and Punishments 
(Japanese), vol. iv. p. 280. 

HARDENING.— See Predestination, and cf. 
the artt. ELKcrrioN, Free Will, Libertarianism 
AND Necessitarianism. 

HARDWAR. — An ancient historical town, and 
one of the most famous places of pilgrimage in N. 
India ; situated on the right bank of the Gauges, 
close to the point at which the river debouches 
into the plains through a gorge of the Siw&lik or 
sub-Himiilayan range ; lat. 20* 58’ N. ; long. 78* 
KKE. It is claimed as a sacred site by tlic 
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followors of the two great Hind a sects, the fol- ! 
lowers of Siva givixig the name as Uaradv&ra 
(‘gate of Kara/ or Siva, the destro^rer), those of 
calling it Uarid'O&ra, after Hari, ‘ the tawny 
one,*’ a title of V4uu Krsiia. The place was also at 
one time known as Kapda, after the saint Kapila 
Muni, the scene of whose devotions and austerities 
at the Saiva shrine of Kapilesvara, ‘Lord of 
Kapila,* is shown at Kapilasthftna in the hills ad- 
joining Hardwar (Atkinson, ffwialapan Gazetteer^ 
Allahabad, 1884, ii. 806). Hiuen Tsiang, the 
greatest of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims (A.D. 
020-645), visited a place called Mo-yu-io,or May Ora, 
which Cunningham identifies with the neighlxmr- 
ing village of MayOpur, which now forms part of 
the sacred town. But the distances from fixed 
points do not agree, and this identification, like 
others made by the same archaeologist, which 
necessitate a revision of the (^iiiiicsc text, must 
be accepted with caution (S. Julien, Hiouen Thsang^ 
Paris, 1851, ii. 330 ; Beal, Si-yu-ki^ Jjondon, 1900, 
i. 197 f. ; Cunningham, Arch, Rep, ii. [1871] 231). 
Hiuen Tsiang calls the Ganges at this point nmhd.- 
bimdra^ * very propitious ' ; and even in his time 
vast numbers of pilgrims used to bathe in the 
sacreil stream. It seems also to have been the scene 
of a cult of Buddha, because, among the briiken 
simlptures at the Nilr&yano^ila or Nar&yanabali 
temple, Cunningham identifies one small figure of 
Buddha the ascetic, surrounded by smaller images of 
ascetic atten<lants. Doubtless this is only one sur- 
vival above ground of many images of the Master. 
TIinen Tsiang si>caks also of a neighbouring site, 
known as Gangadvara, ‘ gate of tlie Ganges ^ ; and 
here undoubtedly a cult of the river-goddess pre- 
vailed from a very early period. 

*Th«*re fi mention,* ga>*s Cunninffhiim (Ion. eit), *of Hsri- 
dv&n, which, indeH, would seem to lisvc nneii on the decay of 
M&ytpur. noth Abu Kih4n and Haslifd-ud-din mention only 
Ganf|^v&ra (Elliot, ffigt. of /ndia, London, 18S7-77, 1. 
K&liaSa al«o In hie Meghadvia lays iiothina of llaridv&ra, 
although he mcntlona Kauklial; but, oa hw oontemponury, 
AmaruHlnha, gives Viehcupadl a« one of the eynonyma of the 
Gaugee, it in certain that the legend of ile rise from Viihcu*e 
foot is oa old as the 6th century. 1 infer, however, that no 
temple of the Vishpupada has been erected down to the time 
of Abu Rihhn. Thu first allusion to it of which 1 am aware is 
by 8harf-ud-dln, the historian of Timur, who says that tliu 
Ganges issuea from the hills by the pass of Ooupele, which 1 
take to be the same aa Koh-uairi, or ** the hill of tlie feet ** of 
Vishou.* 

At any rate, the place was well known in the 
time of Akbar, because AbO ’l-Fozl speaks of 
* M&yft, known as Haridvara ’ on the Gangea It 
is held sacred for 18 kas in length (aliout 27 
miles). Large numliers of pilgrims jiasemble on 
the 10th of Cliaitra (March-April) {Ain-i-Akbari, 
tr. Blochmann and Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873--94, iii. 
306). 

Both Saiva and Vaisnava sectaries are thus 
agreed upon the sanctity of this place. In fact, 
as is generally the case in India, tne most famous 
sacred places are those whose sanctity dates from 
a period antecedent to the rise of the present 
religions. Uardivar, as the place where the groat 
river issues from the hills, was naturally regarded 
os sacred froni the very earliest times, and thus 
beewe a fitting abode of the deities who in suc- 
cession acquired the devotion of the people. Tho 
first was the river-godde.ss ; then Buddha; then 
the Hindu go<ls of tlio later period. Besides this, 
in the jl!d€mdhh(irata we have a hint that a ser- 
pent-cult prevailed. Arjnua, one of the Pilndava 
princes, is said to have come hero to bathe, and 
met Ulfipi, daughter of the Kuga king, who be- 
sought him to marry her {Mahfihh, i. 214). Both 
Saivas and Vai^navos rest t.heir belief in the holi- 
ness of Replace on rival legends describing the birth 
of the river. The former allegethat the rivor springs 
from KailAsa, the paradise of Siva ; the latter, that 
it falls from the toe of Vi^nu — in support of 


which they point to the impression of the foot- 
prints of the god, the Hari ha eharan, or Sari 
Jn pairif whi^ they display to pilgrima The 
Vi 9 nu Purity tells of the holiness of the place as 
follows ; 

*Thu ofleooM of any man who bathes in this river are Im- 
mediately ejcpiated. and unprecedented virtue ie engendered. 
Ite watere, offered by sons to their onoestore, in faith, lor three 
yeare, yield to the latter rarely attainable gratification. Men 
of the twtoe-bom ordere who offer eaorifioe In thie river to the 
lord of eaoriflee, Furuehottama rVievu-Kma] obtain whatever 
they desire, either here or In heaven. Boiute who are purified 
from all soil by bathing in Ite waters, and whose minds are in- 
tent on KeAava [** the long-haired one," Vlfnu-Knve), acquire 
thereby final liberation. Tide eaored stream, heard of, deeired. 
seen, touched, bathed in, or hymned, day by day, eanotifles all 
tieings; and those who, even at a distance of a hundred 
leagues, exclaim, ** GaA^ 1 Oafigft ! " atone for the sine com- 
mitted during three previous lives. The place whenoe this 
river )»roceeds, for the purification of the three worlds, ie the 
third division of the oelestlal region, the seat of Vish^n* 
(tr. Wilson, London, 1864-77, ii. 272 f.k 

A remarkable legend, told in connexion with 
Kankhal, a town close to Hardwar, has been 
interpreted to represent a conflict between the 
rival cults of Vi^pu and Biva, in which first the 
former, but finally tiio latter, ac^ired the ascend- 
ancy. The story as told in the Puranns (Wilson, 
Vish^iu Purdna, i. 120 ff, ; Dowson, Classical Diet, 
nf Hindu Mythohigy^ London, 1879, p. 76 ft'.) relates 
that Dak^a made a great sacrifico here, and in- 
vited all the gods except Siva. Bnt his consort. 
Sail or Uma, jealous fur the honour of her lord, 
induced him to create a monster, Virabhodra, who 
was ordered to mar the sacrifice. Accompanied 
by tho terrible goddess Rudrakall and her train, 
Virabhadra attacked the assembled gods, with the 
result that Yama, god of death, had his staff 
broken, and Sarasvati, goddess of learning, and 
the Matfi, or mother-goddesses, had their noses 
cut off. Yajfia, lord of sacrifice, was deeapitated, 
and he now forms the constellation Mriga^iras, 
tho antelope's head. A variant of the tale makes 
Sati in her wrath destroy herself on the scene of 
sacrifice by leaping into tlie sacjrificial fire. An 
ancient temple, dedicated to Siva as Daksei- 
vara, ‘Lord of Dak^a,* marks the scene of tlie 
tragedy. 

UarawAr, from its vicinity to Delhi, naturally 
attracted the attention of the Mulmiiimadans ; 
and Timtir, in his Memoirs (Elliot, Hist, of India^ 
iii. 458 ff.), describes a terrible massacre of Hindus 
in the neighbourhood. In the course of this and 
later raids the ancient temples were probably 
destroyed. The present town and the mins of 
M&yapur, to the sanctity of which it seems to have 
succeeded, lie on the right bank of the river, which 
is here divided into several channels. One of 
those, which now possesses the greatest sanctity, 
flows past the town, and from it the Ganges Canal 
is supplied. The Brahmans at the time of its 
construction declared that the waters of the holy 
river would never enter the canal or serve the 
utilitarian purtiOBes of irrigation. The prediction 
was not fulfilled, and the nenefits resulting from 
the project have induced the Brahmans to accejit 
tho inevitable. 

Cunningham supposes tliat he has identified the 
remains of the older sacred town, M&ydpur^ * city 
of illusion’; and this site contains thr^ old 
temples. That of Maya Devi he believes to date 
from the 10th or 11th cent. A.D. The principal 
image is a three-headed and four-handw deity, 
which is probably Durga. Close is a nude 
male image which probably belongs to the Jain 
sect. In Hardwar itself all the temples are modem, 
and none of them displays any architectural 
beauty. The chief shrine is the Gangadvara, or 
‘gate of the Ganges,’ near the present sacred 
bathing-place. This temple is small, and the idol, 
dressea in tawdry robes, is surrounded by a 
number of attendant images of other gods. The 
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original stone marked with the footprints of Vifpu 
is said to hare disappeared under water some time 
tm f bat a substitute has been provided. 

The bathing stops have been the scene of more 
than one tragedy. In 1819, in the early days of 
British rule, before the method of regulating these 
enormous i^therincs of pilgrims been dis- 


covered, the rush of bathers was so great that no 
fewer than 430 lives were lost. These dangers 
have now been removed by widening the steps and 
regulating the numbers which enter the sacred 
pool. The chief risk at these crowded fairs is an 
outbreak of infectious disease. In 1802 a sudden 
epidemic of cholera made it necessary to disperse 
the pilgrims before the end of the fair. Thu led 
to much local agitation, and an inquiry was 
held, the result of which was that the charges 
made against the officials were found to be without 
foundation. The pilgrim priests {pai^da) ore an 
ignorant, extortionate class. It was only a selfish 
regard for their own interests that 1^ to this 
agitation, and at a later period they were active 
opponents of the idague regulations enforced by 
the Government. The chief fair occurs when the 


gods then intervened. His pom master, who was 
really the god Dharma, or virtue, taking human 
form on purpose to test Hari6ohandra*8 sense of 
duty, expressed himself satisfied. HariMtandra 
and his wife were translated to heaven, and his 
son was resuscitated and restored to his kingdom, 
where he reigned in his father's stead. The whole 
story u told with much pathos in the seventh and 
foUomng chapters of the Ptfrdtia,* 

and is a favourite subjeiit of modem vernacular 
literature. 

The Harifichandls are nearly all of very low 
casto, mostly Poms. They claim to practise the 
tenets handed down to them from llari6chandra*s 


opponents of the idague regulations enforced by 
the Government. The chief fair occurs when the 
sun enters Aries. Every twelfth year, when 
Jnpiter is in the sign Aquarius, the Kumbh Melft 
(Skr. kwmhhat Aquarius)* a siiecially large fair, 


Jnpiter is in the sign Aquarius, the Kumbh Melft 
(Skr. kwmhhat Aquarius)* a siiecially large fair, 
takes place. Harawicke estimated the attendance 
in 1796 at 2} millions ; Kaper in 1808 at 2 millions. 
In more recent years the attendance has diminished, 
chielly because railway facilities allow of pilgrim- 
age throughout the year, and local devotees are 
able to visit other and more distant holy places. 
The fair has sometimes been the scone of conflicts 
between rival liodies of ascetics. In 1760 a tierce 
battle occurred between the Bair&gi or Vai^nava 
ascetics and the Goaftin, or followers of Siva, in 
which the former were defeated, with a loss, it is 
said, of some 1800 lives. After the close of the 
nardwar fair some pilgrims make their way by 
the difficult route to the Himalayan shrines of 
Kedftrnftth and Bodariiiftth {qq.-c.). 

LmiiATuaK.~The above atxKiunt ia lari^ly based on personal 
observation. The report by Ounninxbain {Arch. Rep, li. [1871] 
231 ff.) is valnablo, and lias lieen to some extent summarized 
by A. Piihrer in his RanumenUd AniiquUie* and 
Allahabad, 1801. p. 16 (. Early acoounta are those of T. Bacon, 
Firat impreBawna in Hindoatan, London, 183S, ii. 1620. 
T. Skinner, Exruraiana ta Indian do. 1833, i. 138 0» 1800. 
Rome of the tempios and inmm are iUostrated in W. Crooke, 
Pits, London. 1890. W. CKOOKE. 


have any other definite doctrines, they are those 
of the Shakti-^ndrga (see ERE ii. 539 If.). 

H. Wilson, RAigionja 8aaU of f As SindvOt 
London, 1861, L 181 ; M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribea and 
Caataa. Calcutta, 1872-81, i. 267 ; W. Crooke, TC\ do. 1806, ii. 

G. A. Grierson. 

HARMONY SOCIETY.-~See Communistic 
SociKTlEB, vol. iii. p. 780 f. 

HARPIES*—- Barely does a mythological figure 
express so unmistakably its nature by its name. 
The Harpies are ’Ap^vucu, * Snatchers,* creatures of 
rapine, and rapidity. On a black-figured vase 
in the Berlin Museum (Cat. 1682, Arch, Zeitung, 


^aa sr/ vwar maws VMawa 

them their name in the dual, Apemta, *the two 
Snatchers ’ (see tig. 1). From this vase we are cer- 
tain that in the 6th cent. B.C. the Greeks conceived 
of the Harpy as a winged daimon of human female 
form. The vase is of sjiecial interest because, 
tliough the two winged figures are inscribed as 
* Harpies,* the scene of which they form part is the 
slaying of Medusa. This shows ttiat Harpies were 
apt to be confused with another type of monster, 
the Gorgon. The Gorgon is always differentiated 
from the Harpy by tlio mask-like face with tusks 
and protruding tongue (see Gorgon), but the 
Gorgon is sometimes figured in Greek art as 
forming the functions of a Harpy, ».«. snatcliing 
away human beings. 

The function of the Harpies as Bnatchers comes 
out clearly in Homer {Od. xx. 77 f.) : 


HAREM, HARlM.-See Woman (Muslim). 

HARlSCHANDlS. — The Harii&cliandls are a 
sect of Indian Vai^nava ascetics. Their name is 
derived from that of an ancient king entitled 
Hari^handra, who is said to have lived in the 
Tret a Yuga, or Silver Ago. Many legends are 
recorded concerning him. In the AUarega Brah- 
tjwga (vii. 13-18) it is told how he purchased 
Sonab^epha to be offered in vicarious sacrifice 
instei^ of his own son.^ This is the oldest refer- 
ence to him. In later literature he is best known 
for his piety and his sufferings. He was a sort of 
Indian Job, who passed through inconceivable and 
undeserved woe, and had to sell even his wife and 
child in order to pay the dues of the rapacious 
saint Vidvftmitra. He finally sank to be the servant 
of a Pom, his duties being to collect the clothes 
that covered the ccumses at the Benares place of 
cremation, and to douvor them to bis master. At 
the climax of his suflerings in this degrading 
occupation, he had to steal the clothes from the 
corpse of his own sou, whicli was brought thither 
for cremation W his mother, ITari^handra's long- 
parted wife. The parents resolved to end their 
sorrows by dying on the son’s fnneral pyre. The 

l.Of. Max Ifilllsr, UiA, of Ana, Skr, FAtrratura, London, 
1860, p. 4080. 


r6^ptt. ii ria ieoiipas*^nviM atn^ii^wTo, 
ami y I6ovkv crrvyvp^cv 'Epivvatv of^uro^aiiaip, 

Penelope is telling the old Iiycian story of how the 
daughters of Pandareos waited in their father’s 
hall while Aphrodite planned for them in Olympus 
a goodly marriage ; but they never came to mar- 
riageable age, for 

* Meantime the Snatchere snatched sway the maide, and gave 
them o*er 

To the hateful ones, the Erinyes, to serve them evermore.* 

The Harpies here are little more than ministers 
of untimely death ; they are only half-way towards 
impersonation ; find to give them a capital letter 
is really to crystallise their personality prema- 
turely. It must always be remembered that to the 
Greek, even when the Harpies became fully per- 
sonalised, their name carried its adjeorival sense 
of * snatctiiers * in a way lost to us. 

To Homer, in the passage cited, they are death- 
demons near akin to the Erinyes, the angry ghosts. 
But here, as so often, Homer has moved somewhat 
away from primitive conceptions, of which, how- 
ever, in this very passage be betrays a haunting 
remembrance. The Snatchers were originally not 
death-demons but simply winds. Penelope, just 
before the passage cited, prays in her desolation 
that the ‘ storm ’ (0dtXXa) may ' snatch her away ’ 

1 F. Pwrritar's tr., p. 82 0. The story also occurs in the 
Padma Pwrdpa. 
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(dva/»irtf(affa), just as the ' Btorm-winds * (diJcXXat) (fig. 2) in the Wttrsburg Musemn (/ne. 364). 

snatched away the daughters of Pandareos : Phineus. to the right, reclines at his banquet, at- 

wc a* oT« UapXapiov Kovpat SucAAci (OA XX. 66 )l tended by the women of his family, one of whom 

Clearly the Harpies are equated with the storm- holds a large flower in token of plenty and fertility, 
winds. It is only incidentally as Snatchers that The Harpies, the sirocoo-snatmiers, have been at 
they perform the functions of death-demons. their work fouling the feast, but for the last time 



Fio. l. Psintiog on Berlin vsiie. 


As winds the Harpies have a double function : 
they not only snatch away to destruction ; they 
mve life. Homer (li. xvL 160) tells us that a Harpy, 
Podarge (* Swift-foot ’), was the mother of the 
horses of Achilles Zepbyros the West Wind. 
Both parents are winds ; hut, as was natural in a 
mare-Dreeding country, the Harpy was conceived 
of not as a woman, but as the creature who was 
swiftness embodied— a fleet horse. The notion 
that winds could impregnate was wide-spread in 
antiquity. Vergil (Geofv. iii. 274 f.) says of mares : 

* . . . ncpe line ullls conjugiii Y«nto gisvidnc, mirabile dtctu.* 
The winds are breaths and souls (vvetJ/AaTa) ; and, 
when breezes are spoken of as Mife-be|mtting* 
(f’«o 76 r<M) and ^soul-rearing’ ^is 

not to the ancients a mere metaphor. Winds, says 
the author of the Geoponiea (ix. 3), * give life not 
only to plants but to all things.* 

It depends, however, on what quarter of the 
world one lives in which wind will be beneficent 


they are chased away seawards by the two sons of 
Boreas the clean North Wind, Zetes ('Life Blower*) 
and Kalais (‘Fair Prosperity’). North Winds 
(beneficent) and South Winds (maleficent) have 
alike femr great carved wings. The sea towards 
which the North Winds are blowing — the totw' 
graphy is Thracian— is clearly indicated by dol- 
phins. No one who has felt the blight of a sirocco 
will fail to understand the pestilential wind-demons. 

Unquestionably in the nature and function of the 
Harpy the maleficent element prevailed. For this 
reason ' Harpy-tomb * is probably a misnomer for 
the famous monument in the British Museum. The 
bird-demons figured on it are too gentle in nature. 
At the same time it must be remembered that 
the monument comes from Lycia, the home of 
the myth of the daughters of Pandareos and the 
‘ Snatchers.’ 

LrrBmATDEB.»-Roscher. f .v. ' Hsrpyix ’ ; Cecil Smith, * Har- 
pies in Greek Art,' in JffS xiii. [18B2-S3J 103 (ssp. for the vexed 



Flo. 2. WUnburg oylix. 


and which maleficent. The principal myth in 
which the Harpies are concerned was a Thracian 
one — that of the feast of Phineus ; and here the 
Harpies clearly stand for pestilential winds which 
come from the South — in a word, for the sirocco, 
which blights man, beast, and vegetation. The 
feast of Phineus is clearly depicted on the famous 


g uestion of thn ' Harpy-tomb ' and for thn interprstaiion of tha 
lyrsne oup with supposed llfnires of Harpies) ; J. B. Harrison, 
P/vltMomeHa to the Study c/ Greek Reliaiont Oombrldffe, IQOS, 
tm. 170-226 (on the olmoet inextrioame confusion between 
Keree, Goigons, Harpies, and Sirens, and for the various art- 
monuments). Among the modem Greeks some functions of 
the Harpies, but not their name, are exercised by the Nerelde 
(9.V.) : but, as the Nereids perform all the functions of Nymphs 
In ffsneral, to discuss them here would only cause confusion. 
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Ww NtTddi M uiU« In whirlwinib, ten J. C. L4iwion. Modsm 
Qn§k FoUOom and AnaimA Qratk Oambrldfra, 1910, 

J. ]^. Harmisok. 

Q ARRAN IANS. — The Qarratiions were a 
Synan religious communi^ named after their 
headquarters, Qarr&n (the $[aran of the OT, and 
Oarrhae of the classical geographers). The first 
mention of them as a sect seems to be in the 
Chronicle of Dionysius of Tel]-Mahr6 (ed. Cliabot, 
Paris, 1896, p. 69), composed about A.D. 840; he 
confuses them with the Manicliioans, and records 
an occurrence of the year 764 in which they were 
concerned. Owing to the fame acquired by various 
professional men and writers belonging to this 
community, they attracted the attention of Muslim 
authors, who composed numerous monographs 
about them and their tenets. Some of these are 
preserved, at anv rate in mrt, in the Fthriat^ or 
Bibliography, of Ibn al-Nadini, coinposeil A.H. 
377 (A.TJ. 987) ; and accounts of them are given in 
the Muraj eU-Dhahab of MasQdi, compo^ A.H. 
332 (A.D. 94.3), and in his later work, the 7an6iA, 
composed A.H. 345 (A.D. 956). Much is also heard 
about them in the 6th cent, of Isl&m, especially in 
the treatise on Sects by Shahraat&nl (t A.H. 548 
rA.D. 1153]) and the ‘Guide of the Perplexed* of 
Moses Maimoiiides (tA.il. 601 [A.D. 1204]). The 
community seems to have disappeared during the 
devastation of Mesopotamia by the Mongols in the 
7th cent, of Islam. 

Islamic writers usually call them Sabiana 
iSdbi^ah) — a name which occurs in the Qur’an, 
where those who bear it are treated with some 
respect; and, accordin^i: to some of the Muslim 
autnorities, the ^arTalllans adopted it in A.H. 218 
(A.D. 833), in order to obtain recognition as a 
tolerated cult. Tlie name itself, it is thought, 
really belonged to quite a diUcrent comiiiunity, 
viz. the Mandmans. This account of the a[ipella- 
tion, which was hrst enucleated by Chwolsolin in 
bis monumental treatise on the Ssabier (St. Peters- 
burg, 1856), has ordinarily been accepted ; but it 
is not free from difliculty, for fabarl (t A.H. 310 
[A.D. 922]), in his Commentary on the Qur’an (i. 
243, Cairo, 1321), after YOnus b. 'Abd al-A'la 
(t 264 [877]) after Abdallah b. Wahb (f 197 [812]) 
after Us Amah b. Zaid (t 153 [770]), locates the l^fibi’ah 
in the Jazlrali of Mau^il, which, though somewhat 
vague, is a correct location of Qarrah, but would 
not suit the Mandeeans. If these authorities are 
correctly ^ven, the connexion between Qarrfin 
and the ^flbi’ah must have been three-quarters of 
a century earlier than the date given in the 
Fihrist ; and the earliest geographer T^takhrl (e. 
A.11. 300 [A.D. 912]) mentions llarr&n as the city 
of the ^abl'in (p. 76, ed. do Goeje, 1870), without 
any suspicion that the connexion was less than a 
century old. ’There,’ he says, ‘are their seven- 
teen sacristans {aadanah). * Neither of these author- 
ities was ' accessible to Chwolsolin. Further, it 
would appear from good traditions that the fol- 
lowers of Muhammad were known by their enemies, 
and oven to some extent among themselves, as 
§Ahi'ah, and this seems to bear some relation to 
the title which Muhammad connects with Abraham, 
^an\fy and which he gave his own community. 
For Christian writers frequently speak of the 
IJarranians as pagans, hanpi^ and Abraham is 
connected with the city of QarrAn in Ac V rather 
more decidedly than in the narrative of Genesis. 
The controversial but decidedly learned writer, 
Ibn Qazm (1456 [1063]), in his Fi^ wa^MUal 
(Cairo, 1317, i. 35), has no hesitation in identifying 
the Harranians with the ^hSant of the Qur’fin, 
and supposes that Abraham was seat to convert 
them, and that during his time they took the 
name ffanlf. According to him, they believe, 


like the Mazdeans, in two eternal elements ; they 
honour the seven planets and the twelve constella- 
tions, and paint them in their temples ; they offer 
■tusriiice and incense ; but they have 6ve prayers 
similar to the Muslim ceremony, they fast in 
Ramad&n, turn to the Ka'ha in prayer, and regard 
the same meats as unlawful as are so regarded by 
the Muslims : their religion was than identical 
with that afterwards restored by Muhammad, 
except that they had introduced the worship of 
the stars and of idols, which Abraham endeavoured 
ineffectively to abolish. 

Although this account has many inaccuracies of 
detail, it is confirmed in some iiii|>ortaut matters 
by the others; and it seems to solve one of the 
puzzles of Islamic history, viz. the adoption by 
Muhammad of the name Aani/*, while he himself 
was called by his contemporaries. But this 
would imply that the latter name was used either 
by or for tnis community in his time, whence we 
should suppose that the story adopted by Chwolsohn 
was a fiction invented liy its enemies — a supposi- 
tion which is by no means unlikely. The origin 
of the appellation S&bVtUi is obscure. T^'bari in 
his history (i. 178) derives it from one S&bi*, a son 
of Methuselali, but in his Commentary (i. 243), 
like the lexicographers, he supposes it to come 
from a verb fa5a’a, ‘he changed his religion,* 
which appears to be an inference from the applica- 
tion of tne name to Muhammad and his followers. 
A rather better etymology seems to be that put 
into the mouth of a ^abi'au by Shahrast&nl (p. 203), 
fiom fa6a, ‘ to desire,’ since tnat verb is also found 
in Syriac, and would have an exact analogue in 
the name muridun^ ‘aspirants after the know- 
ledge of God,* which is taken by l^ilfi novices, and 
has even been used as the title of a sect. 

The accounts of the l^arranian system preserved 
by the Muslims purport to come either from 
members of the sect with whom the authors came 
in contact, or from Arable translations of their 
sacred books. One of the latter was made by 
order of a qddt of Harran, and, according to the 
author of the Fifvriat, was widely read ; of another, 
called the ‘Book of the Five Mysteries,’ he had 
come across a mutilated copy. A Harranian 
calendar was composed by Aba Sa*ld Wahb b. 
Ibrahim, the Christian contemporary of Ibn al- 
Nadim, who gives it in exienso ; and another is 
embodied by fd-Blrfinl in his Chronology of ancient 
Natione (A.U. 390 [A.D. 999], tr. Sachau, London, 
1879, pp. 314-320). The FiAriat also embodies a list 
of Qarranian gods, and some other matter of an 
analogous kind. A mafi^cal treatise called Ghdyat 
of about A.H. 440 (A.D. 1048), also con- 
tains what is ostensibly a lengthy extract from 
a Sabi’an book. Finally, Shahrastaul reproduces 
a fengthy dialogue between the l^abfans and the 
Qaiilfs. 

From a comiiarison of these documents,ChwolBohn 
inferred that the Qarranians were, as the Chris- 
tians called them, pagans, «.s. a oommunity who 
had retained a mixture of Babylonian and Hel- 
lenic religion, over which there had been super- 
imposed a coating of Neo-Platonio philosophy 
(chiefly among Hie educated), while oortain features 
had B&Q been adopted from one of the monotheistic 
cults, possibly throuch the influence of the sur- 
rounding Muslims. This view perhaps harmonizes 
the evidence before us as well as it is possible to 
harmonize it ; yet the Muslim authors seem to call 
attention with justice to certain features which 
^bi’ism sliares with IslOm, especially three daily 
prayers measured by inolinations ancf prostrations, 
wmch imply that they were a real sect, Le. followers 
of a systeui founded by some person or persons, 
rather than that their worship was a survival modi- 
fied by unconscious syncretism. The ‘prophets 
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whom they profemed to follow were Hermes and | 
Agathodseroon, whom they identified in Bliahra* 
•tini’s time with Seth and Idris (Enoch); these 
names appear to belong to tlie Hermetic juried of 
Hdlenic religion (G. Murray, Four stages in 
Greek Religion^ 1012, p. 05). 

Of the documents mentioned above, the most 
authentic appears to be the list of g^s, which, 
however, is so seriously corrupted or mistranslated 
that little can be made of it ; in another account 
the (larranians are said to sacrifice to the gods 
of the seven week-days, whose names are partly 
Babylonian, partly Greek. To these the Bacrificial 
calendar adds * demons, finn, spirits, the of the 
jfinn, the lord of the hour, tne god who makes 
arrows fly ; the god Tawfiz [or Tamnifiz], who was 
slain by nis master, who then ground his bones in 
a mill, and scatter^ them to the winds ; Homan 
the prince, father of the gods, the prince of the 
jinn, the {^eatest god, the god North, the lord of 
fortune,' etc. The account of their sacrifices 
contains much that is incredible; the sacrificial 
animals were, according to it, in many cases burned 
alive ; and on one day they would sacrifice a child, 
whose flesh was thoroughly boiled and made into 
cakes, which were then eaten by a certain class of 
the worshippers. On a particular day they prayed 
for the destruction of the Mosque of Jtlarriln, the 
Christian Church, and the Women's Market; to 
1)6 followed by the restoration of their kingdom. 
It seems clear that the calendar is the work of an 
enemy of the sect. The story, however, of the 
human sacrifice appears to have 1)cen brought up 
as frequently as the modem accusation of the 
same kind against the Jews. Dionysius (foe. dt) 
asserts that they annually entrapped a victim, 
whom, after keeping for a year, they decapitated 
with a view to divining by Ins head ; and this story 
is separately told in the Fihrist, whore, in Hen of 
decapitation, they are sidd to have boiM the body 
so long that the head came off. The victim, accord- 
ing to this account, was a person who displayed 
* mercurial’ qualities, which are explained in the 
Gkayat cU^tfaklm. lii tlie stoiy of Dionysius, one 
of their victims succeeded in escaping and invoking 
the Muslim authorities, who severely fined the 
delinquents; we iniiy, however, be sure that the 
iractices dcscrilHHl in this calendar would never 
lave Ision tolerated by the Muslim rulers. Al- 
Birfini’s calendar agrees in some respects with that 
of the Fihrist, but contains many more names. 
The chief accounts agree in making the Horranians 
pray towards the north, and fast ff)r thirty days, 
distributed between Decern lier, February, and 
March. They had a law of purity resembling in 
several respects that of the Jews, and they had a 
table of unlawful meats, wrongly identified by Ibn 
Qaziii with that of the Qur'&n, since they tabued 
the camel. 

Most of the accounts make star-worship a chief 
characteristic of the Silbi'an system, and in the 
magical treatise pubfished by Dozy they are 
creditetl with an maborate astrological theology. 
As, however, the author gives reasons why no 
9&bi'an can ever divulge the mysteries of his mlth, 
the authenticity of this document is self-condemned. 
The ' Book of the Five Mysteries,' from which ex- 
tracts are reproduced by the author of the Fihrist, 
appwTB to 1 m a service-book, in which there are 
versicles and responses repeated by the kAhin (priest) 
and a congregation of youths, apparently identifiecl 
with the JmghditH (an uncertain word, which may 
be Persian). The matter of this service-book is so 
poor that the autlior of the Fihrist suggests that 
the translator was either a liad scholar or &anslated 
too literally. 

Moifildl and Shahrast&nl treat the S&bi'ans as 
philosophers rather than as pagans ; besides temples 


to the planets, which, according to Mad'fldf. 
were in a variety of geometrical figures, they had 
temples of the First Cause and the Keaaon, of the 
Chain, Matter, and the Soul. In Mas'fldl’s time 
only one temple remained— that of tuydXri Bed , ' the 
great goddess,’ whioli, however, the Muslims sup- 
posed U> be dedicated to Abraham’s father, called 
m the Qur’&n Azar. The knocker of the door 
bore an inscription in Syriac characters which 
Mas'adI was told meant * Whoso knows himself is 
religious,’ supposed to come from Plato. He also 
tells of a ceremony of initiation undergone by the 
S&bi'an youths in the vaults of this temple, similar 
to one described in the magical treatise. Shahra- 
Bt&ni’s * Debate’ makes the l^fibi'ans defend by 
metaphysical arjraments their practice of approach- 
ing the First Caose indirectly by sacrifices and 
prayers to the intermediaries, who are the powers 
attached to the celestial spheres. 

Many works by 8&bi’an authors are still extant, 
but they appear to throw no light upon their tenets. 
Their most famous man of science was Th&bit b. 
Qurrah (A.U. 211-288 [A.P. 82fi-900]), who trans- 
lated various Greek scientific works into Syriac and 
Arabic. Equally distinguished as a secretary of 
state was Ibr&him b. Hilfil (31^184 [925-9M]), 
many of whose letters and poems are [ireserved. 
We learn from bis biograpliy (Y&kfit, Diet, of 
Learned Men, ed. Margolioutli, 1910, i. 324-358) 
that the family profession was medicine, as was 
the case with other S&bi’ans of note. Ibr&bliii was 
famous for his accurate acquaintance with the 
C^nr'&n — a qualification indispensable in his voca- 
tion. The private letters of this persoiiaj^e do not 
appear to ditter in their religious expremtons from 
those of professed monotheists. 

Until some discovery is made of genuine works 
belonging to the sect, their origin and tenets must 
remain oWmre. A certain amount of veracity is 
attested for the Muslim accounts by the nuiiil>cr of 
Syriac words which they contain ; and it is notice- 
aolo that some Muslims call them H/lialdocans ' 
and others 'Chasdicans' (so Fakhr al-dkn Kazi, 
t 606 [1209]), which perhaps was a title tliat they 
assumed. The polemic put in the Qur'an (vi. 74- 
83) into the month of Abraham, who endeavours to 
convert his father from the worship of idols, and 
himself repudiates the worship ot the heavenly 
bodies, l)ears a curious likeness to that which 
Shahrast&nl ascribes to the * Uanifs ’ in their repl^' 
to the Harranian l^&bi’ans. 

LirntATCKB.^ Besides Chwolsohn’s work mentioned shove, 
there Is text end tr. of the extrsot from GhAyai al-Hakim by 
Dozy and de Goeje. In the AeUt du sixietM Cangrit ties Otv 
entaliHss, Iieydeti, 1888, ii. 285 ff. 

D. S. Makooliouth. 

HARTMANN.— See Feswmism and Optimism. 

HARVEST. — The ceremonies and obeatrvancea 
of primitive races before, during, or after harvest 
belong to a group of customs which hav<^athered 
round the critical seasons of the year. The exact 
date at whicli such celebration^ or ritualistic 
observances are carried out varies according to the 
character of the community. Among tribes whose 
chief occupation is hunting, the 0 |>ening of the 
hunting season will, os a rule, be found to be 
marked by a ceremony which has for its object to 
secure a plentiful supply of game and the success 
of the hunters. In agriculture, the most critical 
season to the primitive mind is the time of sowing. 
This period of the year is marked by magical rites 
and practices intended to ensure the growth and 
fertility of the crop. As the year goes on, various 
means are employed to influence the course of 
natural phenomena or avert the evil consequences 
of untoward conditions, such as an inadequate 
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rainfall. Harvest observanoos, though in their 
most obvious aspect in a civiliz^ community they 
celebrate only the turn of the year and the fruition 
of the labours of the preceding months, depend, to 
the primitive mind, upon the same principles os the 
rites of the earlier stages; and consequently the 
harvest is not simply an occasion for rejoicing, but 
a time at which natural forces have still to be 
propitiated. 

Taking harvest rites as a whole, the essential 
elements resolve themselves into three: (1) pro- 
pitiatory rites ; (2) observances to secure fertility ; 
(8) communion, and the offering of firstfruits, 
usually accompanied or followed closelj by a feast, 
a period of licence or rejoicing, which in the course 
ot development tends to become simply a celebra- 
tion of the end of the labours of the year. Those 
elements do not necessarily all appear in all harvest 
practices, nor are they always clearly distinguish- 
able. A rite may exhibit features which would 
justify its classification under more than one head. 

X. Propitiatory and cognate rites antecedent to 
the harvest. — At a stage of belief wliich attrilmtos 
a soul or spirit to objects both animate and in- 
animate, the act of destruction involved in pluck- 
ing fruit or killing an animal for human consump- 
tion is one of peculiar danger. In both cases the 
spirits of the animal or vegetable world iiiiiHt tie 
propitiated to avert the evil which would otherwise 
inevitably follow' assimilation. In the case of corn, 
which impresses the mind merely by the regularity 
of its growth and the effect of space it gives, the 
feeling of danger is intensified by the fact of liuiiian 
interference with the c<iurso of Nature in cultural 
operations, as >vcll as by the organized and pro- 
longed effort required to secure the crop. This 
deilhction from the general character of religious 
lieliefs among primitive people* is fully lionie out 
by their practices at the opening of ilie harvest. 

Amuiifp the ancient Egyptians, the reaper, after cuttUifr the 
first few blades of rorii, atoned for the impiety of his act by 
beating his breast and uttering the lament winch the Oreeks 
called Mavtpwv (lIcrtKi. li. 70) ; in ilrcece. Just as the death of 
vegetation wae bewailed in the Linus song, a eonir was 
■unif over the corn-stack flovAocX snd In Babylonia the death 
of Tamtnux (obviously, from the legend, a personifleaUon of the 
corn) was bcarailed by the women. The feast of Deueter diloe, 
which was liold at Athens on the sixth of Thargelion, at about 
the time when the corn was ripe, was a solemn feast of purifica- 
tion and ot mortification, and probably was originally the feast 
of aKinement and propitiation livfore the gathering of the 
harvest (1.. R. Farnell, CG5, C^xford. 1806-1909, iii. 84). The 
Nandi woman, when she goes with her daughters to pluck the 
first ears of eleusine grain in her plantation, is actiiatM by the 
eame motive : the plucking is a solemn function with a regular 
ritual, and the crop aa a whole can be gathered only when the 
com has been accepUid by the spiriU (A. C. Hollis, Aandi, 
Oxford, 1909, p. 46). 

Among the Thaiigkuls of Manipur, no work other than that 
of attending the crop is done from the time of the first genna, 
or tabu period, wiiich follows the sowing. Among the Mao 
group of the same district, a ffenna lasting for four days is 
observed at the beginning of the harveet (T, C. H<idson, 2%s 
JVAoa Tribet Mampur, London, 1911, p. 10711.). Any action 
which might iirove prejndicial to the crops is Uiue prevented. 
A ritual must bo oDserved at the time of plucking the first 
fruit or seed, before the real harvest liegins, to secure a plentiful 
crop and to avoid offence to the spirits (see art. FiKurrituiTs). 

Another Indication of the sacrosanct character of the crop is 
that the first sheaf Is sometimes cut by some one sfiecialiy 
designated. In Ceylon, among the Burgtiera, the first sheaf is 
cut by a Kummba, a man belonging to a tribe whose meitihers 
are looked upon as magicians. Among the Kurgs of Southern 
Indi^ Uic mon who has to out the first blades of com is chosen 
bv an astrologer and In the ceremony which follows he ia not 
allowed to mix with other members of the tribe until the loaf 
made from the jmtn of the blades he has cut has been eaten. 
In one part of Yorkshire, the first corn was cut by the vicar, 
and from this corn the bread for the communion was made. 

(1) TAe * com-spirie.* — Cufitoms connected with 
the gatherinf? of the harvest and the threshing of 
the corn which are practised, or were practised 
until recently, among the European peasantry 
point to the survival of a belief in a spirit immanent 
in the com, or closely connected with its fertility. 
The existence of this belief is affirmed by the 
ei^thets ‘corn-mother,’ * pea-mother,’ and ‘rye- 


mother,’ according to the nature of the crops. In 
Lithuania it was believed that on old woman sal 
among the com ; both in Germanjr nnd in Poland, 
children were warned against entering the cornfields 
or treading down the com because of tlie ‘corn- 
mother.’ The * corn-mother ’ is sometimes identified 
with Death, and the children are warned against 
entering the cornfield because * Death site among 
the corn*; the last sheaf is sometimes known as 

* the Dead One,’ and in a children’s game played 
in Transylvania Death is represented by a child 
dressed in maize leaves. At DinkelsbUhl in Bavaria, 
the com-inother was maid to punish tlie fanner for 
his sins by giving him a bad harvest. 

The precise character of the beliefs is still more 
clearly indicated by custoiiis followed at various 
stages of the work. The spirit is siipposeil to reside 
in tlie last sticaf of com, the object of the reaiiersor 
threshers lieing to drive it away or catch it. In 
Hanover, the reapers beat the last com with sticks 
until all the grain has fallen from the stalks, when 
the oom-spirit is said to have gone. A more 
common practice is to make the last blades of corn 
into a doll — the * com -mother.’ At Dantzig, the 
doll is brought home in the last waggon. Fre- 
quently the doll is dressed in women’s clothes, as 
in Holstein. When the ‘ corn-spirit ’ is conceived 
as an old woman, the doll is made by one of the 
elder women, but when the oom-spirit is thought 
to be young, a * maiden,’ the task usually falls to 
the lot of a young girl. This presents an analogy 
to the Mexican belief that the com-s])lrit aged as 
the crops grew and approached maturity ; victims 
of appropriate age were offered at diilbrerit seasons, 
varying from yonng children at the first growth to 
old men sacriheed at harvest time. 

At Bruck in Styria, the ideas of youth and age 
were combined. The doll was appropriately biMina, 
usually by the oldest married woman under fifty- 
iive in the village, but the finest ears of this sheaf 
were plucked out to make a wreath for the 
prettiest girl, who carried it to the farmer. The 

* com-moUier ’ was either placed in the 1mm at 
once or carried on a pole behind the girl who 
took the wreath to the farmer, and then placed 
on a pile of wood to forai the centre of the harvest 
supjusr and dance ; it was afterwards hung up 
in the bam until the threshing was over. i;>ome- 
tiincs the man who cut the last blades of com 
from which the doll was made was wrapped up 
in the corn-mother and carried round the village 
by the other reapers. The wreath was dedicated 
in church on the following Sunday, and at Easter 
the grain was rubbed out by a seven year old girl 
and scattered among tlie youim corn, wliile the 
straw was given to the cattle at Christinas to make 
them thrive. 

The customs described present, on analysis, 
several elements which ore closely akin to the 
animistic beliefs of more primitive races. Briefly, 
these elements may be stated to be: (a) the 
immanence of a spirit in the crop and especially 
in the last corn out, to which material expression 
is frequently given by an emblem or figure, usually 
human ; (6) the conception of maturity in tlie corn- 
spirit, accompanied, nowever, by a parallel con- 
ception of youth ; (c) the idea of sympathetic 
connexion in the performers of certain rites, shown, 
for instance, by the age of the binder of tlie doll 
and the wearer of the wreath ; (cf) the sacrosanct 
character of the act of catting the last blades 
of com, tlie reaper being sometimes identified 
with the corn, sometimes treated as though 
guilty of a crime ; (s) the vitality of the corn- 
spirit, as signified by the preservation of its 
material representation, which ensures fertility in 
the future when given in part to the cattle and 
in part mixed with the crop of the following year. 
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The ritual of OsiriH and Isis in ancient Egypt 
and the myth on ^diich it was basodi as well as tne 
epithets Mdirac/ia, TcXecr06por, Kapiro06/>ot, applied 
in Greece to Gaia, and Ka^o06pof, MtydXaprot 
('goddess of the great loaf’), and XXtii (*the 
verdure ’), to Deiiieter, whose name, it is suggested, 
means 'Isirley- or spelt-mother’ (Ai7£=r^ or Zeid), 
and tlie legends and ritual of worship of Gaia, 
Demeter, and Koro, seem to point to on earlier 
belief, in which these deities were identified with 
the com in tlie same manner as the * corn-spirit ’ 
of more primitive races~a phase in a general 
belief in a vegetation -spirit out of which grew the 
worship of Adonis, Attis, and Dionysus, as well as 
of the deities more specifically connected with the 
corn (see ii. ; and CGS iii. chs. i.-ii.). 

(2) Various forms in which the eomspirii is 
conceived . — 

Ainonv the Slavs, the last sheaf is known aa the * Wheat- 
mother,^ the * Kye-mother,* the * Oats- mother, ' the ‘Bsrloy- 
mother,' etc. At Westerhiisen in Saxony, the last corn cut is 
mode into the shopo of a woman and decked in riltbons and 
cloUk. In the district of Tarnow in Galicia, while known by the 
same name, it is made into the form of a wreath. In Auxerre 
in France, the last sheaf is known as the * Mother of the Wheat,* 
etc., and is left standiiifir in the field until the last wajufon is 
about to go home. It is then uude into a doll and drcMsed in 
clothes bmoninng to the farmer, a branch is stuck in its breast, 
and it is set in the middle of the floor at the dance in the 
evening. At Osnabrttok, tlie last sheaf is known as the * Harvest 
Mother.' In Erfurt, a very heavy sheaf, but not necessarily 
the last, is known as the 'Great Mother.* In Prussia, 

the aheaf is known as ths ' Orandmothcr.' Near Belfast, the 
last sheaf is knovm ss the 'Granny,' Its special character 
being shown, as is not Infrsauentlv ths case, not merely 
by a name being given to it, but also by a special manner 
of cutting: the reapers stand a llitle distance away, and cut 
the corn by Uirowing their hooka at it. In Pembrokeshire, the 
same method of cutting is followed. At Altisheim in Swabia, 
all the reapers stand bsfora the last strip of com and all out 
togetlier. 

Ill some parts of Ekigland, ths last sheaf was known as the 
*Kera baby.' The name given to it in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire was the *Mell sheaf,’ while in Kent it was known as 
ths *1vy Girl.* In many places In fitxiUand it was known' as 
the * Maiden,' and was usually decked with ribbons ; It was also 
known as the 'Carlin* or 'Carlitie,* <.#. the 'old woman,* 
especially where it was cut after Hallowmas. If cut before 
sunset, it was more usually known as the 'maiden* ; while, if 
cut after, it was called tlie 'witch.' Another name commo^y 
used both In Scotland and in Germany Is the ' Oats-bride ' or 
' Wheat-bride.* In Germany, an ' Oate-inidegroom * and * Oats- 
bride * are sometimes fashioned with garaients of straw ; these 
garments are ttien pluoked from them straw by straw 'till 
Uiey stand as bars ss a stubble field * (Frmser, GB 9 i|. 186X 
In Silesia, the male and female puppets were conducted to the 
farm house with all the ceremony of a wedding procession. 

This method ol personification of ths crop was not confined 
to the European peasantiy. It Is recorded of the ancient 
Peruvians tliat they took a portion of the most fruitful of the 
maim and put It In their granaries. This was dressed up in new 
garments and known as the * mother of the maixe ’ (Acosta, 
Aaf. and Moral Mitt, of the Indies (Haklu.rt Soc., 1880], ii. 3741. 
Ill tlie Paujkb, a s|>eclally fine cotton plant It selected, which is 
known as the ' mother^tton,' and anointed with buttermilk 
and rloe-wator. The Malays, the llayaks, and the Kareus of 
Burma, at harvest time, perform rites to secure ths 'soul of 
the rice,* and thus ensure the fertility of the crope. Among the 


bundle of chaniie in his iiand; while gaiing in the air, he 
makes a rush at some invisible object ; and then, when he shakes 
his cluirnis over a cloth, a few grains ol rice fall into it which 
are carefully folded up and placed on an altar specially 
prepared. Among the Minangkabau of Sumatra, Sanlng Sari, 
the goddees of the rice, is represented by stalks known as ths 

* mother of the rice,* grown from special grain, which has brnn 
planted and harvested with special ceremonies, and cut only 
after the flrstfniits have been eaten In a fcsUl meal. The rice- 
mother Is fetohed home in a neatly worked bag and under an 
umbrella by persons in gay attire, and placed in the barn. In 
the Malay Peninsula, the 'rice-mother* and her 'child* are 
mresented by sheaves or bundles of ears in the harvest field 
(W. W. Skeat, Maiap Maffie, I.nndoii. 1000, p. 18261.). Tbe 

* bride ' and * bridegroom ’ of BIleaia find their parallel in Java, 
where the priest picks out a immtier of ears, ties them tmther, 
smears them with ointment, and adorns them witli Aiwers. 
When the harvest is iMnng carried in, they are provided with a 
bridal chamber in the barn. 

In thene cuBtoms the laat sheaf ban appeared as 
a human being. It ia not infrequently described 
as an animal. 

In Germany, when the wind makes the com wave, it is laid 
to be a * wolf in the com.' The children are told that the 'rye- 
wolf* will oat them up. The wolf is also said to bs In the lost 


sheaf. Near Oologne, the leet sheaf was made up In the fomi 
of a wolf, and wae kept in the barn until tbe whole crop had 
been threshed. At Wandsben, the wolf waa driven out of the 
corn with the last etrokee of tbe flail. Both in Austria and in 
Germany a cock was sometimes hidden under the last shsaf, 
and the man who caught it could keep it. In Bungaiy ami 
Poland, a live cook was sometimes buried in ths ground, and 
its head struck off with the acythe. In Galloway, 'the hare* 
woe cut by the reapers throwing their hooks. In Prussia. 
Hwixlen, Holland, and France, the reaper who cut the last sheaf 
was said to kill ths hare, while near Kiel the animal wee the 
cat, or, near Griinberg, the tom oat. At Straublng, horns were 
stuck in the sheaf to reinresent a * homed goat,* while sometimee 
a live goat was brought on the field, chased by the reapers, 
and killed by the fanner, as at Grenoble. In the district of 
Bunslaii, the lost sheaf was made up in ths form of an ox or 
cow, stiiffeil with tow, and wrapped in corn ears. In Bohemia, 
a sheaf in human form was called tlie 'buffalo bull.* 8o also 
the name 'cow* Is given to the last slieaf In Swabia and lu 
Switserland. An ox is killed on the field in parts of France, 
and on ths thrashing-floor the last stroke of the flail ' kills the 
bull.* Among other animal forms token by the last slieaf, or 
connected with harvest .beliefs, may be mentioned the home or 
mare, which appears at Stuttgart and hi Shropsliire ; ths quail, 
in Mormandy ; the fox, in i^itou ; and the pig and eow, in 
Swabia, Upper Bavaria, and other parts of Germany. 

(3) Connexion between the last sheaf and the 
reaper. — Keferenoe has alreaily lieeii mode to the 
custom whereby the last sheaf is bound or made 
into the- form of a puppet by a woman of an age 
appropriate to the conception that it represents an 
Ola or young woman. By an extension of the 
custom, the person who performs the office is 
frequently known by the same name as the doll, 
or is specially identified with it. 

In Kant Prasela, the reaper who cute the last blades is said to 
'get the grandmother.' In Swabia at Altisheim the man who 
makes the last stroke when the last strip of com is cub by all 
together is said to 'have the old woman.* The same aneimila- 
tion of the nheaf and the reaper takes place where the sheaf le 
known by the name of an animal, and in numerous Instances 
the reaper is said to ' have the dog,* the * pig,* etc. At Nensaase 
(West Prussia), both the lost nheaf and the reaper who cute It 
are called the 'old woman.* At llornkampe(\lent Pruimia), on 
the other hand, the lant nheaf is known by the name of any one 
who lagged behind in his or her work. At Coburg It in believed 
that to out the last sheaf entails marrying an old woman or 
old man within the year. Where the last sheaf is thought to 
embody youth, it Is sometimes believed that ths woman who 
outs it will havs a child within the year. Brand reoorrls (Pop. 
AnC., ed. W. O. Hazlitt, Ixmdon, 1W06, t.v. * Harvest *) that in 
ths north of England both the girl who cuts the last sheaf and 
His sheaf itself, which is decked out with ribbons and carried 
home with great rejoicing on the last waggon, are called the 
'Harvest C^ueen.* Ths 'wheat bride’ of Miiglits In Moravia 
outs the last sheaf and wears the ears ; It is said that she will 
be married within the year. In tbe ceremonies of the Mandans 
and Hidkitsa of North America, at tbe maise harvest, the 
* old woman * who looks after tbe crops Is represented by old 
women who dance witli ears of maise in their hands. 

The identification is made still more conijilete 
when a man or woman, usually the reaper or binder 
of the last sheaf, is not only made the subject of 
derision, but is wrapped up in the last sheaf. The 
explanation of this may be found in the belief that, 
when the spirit is beaten out of the last standing 
blades of corn, it enters into one of the bystanders. 
The rough horse-play of the harvest field thus 
embodies one of the most primitive forms of belief, 
viz. that anything coming into contact with what is 
filled with a mysterious 'power’ and is therefore 
tabu will itself be filled with that 'power' and 
likewise become tabu. 

At NeuaaaM, tbe 'old woman,' which Is dressed up with hat, 
ribbons, and Jacket, and tlie woman whOLgete it, <.«. the binder 
of the last sheaf, are carried home together ; so also at Hermsdorf 
in Silesia. In Poland, ths woman who bound the last sheaf was 
wrapped up in it and carried home ; she sat in the sheaf through- 
out the supper and dance, and, as was common in many districts, 
was known by the name given to the sheal-— in this case balta 
-^throughout the following year. 

Similar customs appear in tbe practices attend- 
ant on threshing* tbe corn. 

In Bavaria, the last sheaf threshed wss known as ths 'old 
woman,' and some person was dressed up in the last straw 
carted, and carried through the village. The practice of La 
Veudto shows ths almost complete Identification of a person 
and ths corn. There, the farmer’s wife was tlsd up in a sheet 
with ths last sheaf and carried to the threshing msdiine, under 
which she was pushed with the com. She was then polled out 
and tossed In tne sheet— an obvious simulation of winnowing. 
Somstimes, in Lithuania, com Is threshed on the back of a man 
who lies under the laat sheaf. At Waiislsben, after the 
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Im been driven oat by the last itroke of the flell, e man 
li led tbrouirh Uie village with aohalu round hie neck, aa though 
he were Uie wolf caui^t In eeoaping» In Poland, a man In a 
woife skin is led about in a aiiiiilar manner at Christmas. 

The practice of carrying a live cock, pig, or ox 
on the harvest field is another phase of the trans- 
ference of the spirit of the com to a material 
object. 

a. Fertility charms. — The importance of an 
adequate rainfall for the jtroper growth and 
nourishment of the crops being so great, it is not 
surtirising to find that many of the customs con- 
nected with tlie harvest should appear to have 
as their object the securing of such a rainfall by 
means of sympathetic magic. The custom of 
drenching the oorn-mother with water as it was 
carried home is an instance of such a rain charm. 

In Nsubmus, both the sheaf and the reaper who out it, when 
brought home together, were drenched with water. In Poland, 
the woman known ae the baba was drenched as she was carried 
home. Sometimes men were etatioiied behind the farm-gatee 
with pails of water ready for the home-coming. In ItutJand- 
shire, where children were carried on the last cartload of the 
bean harvest, a regular pitched battle with water and applee 
was fought between the maidservants and the men, from the 
gates of the turn unUI the waggon came to rest in the bean- 
vard (Brand, ivc. eit,). In Bulgaria, the com effigy was thrown 
Into the river after it had been carried round the village. In 
Oarinthia, the man who has been wnqiped in straw to personatt 
tbs oorn-mother on tlie threehing-door is rolled in a brook. 
The * gardens of Adonis,* ths small bowls of sprouting grain 
which ths Athenian women planted and tended with special 
care for eight daye at the time of the springing of the com 
— a practice intended to secure the fertility of the crop by 
syuiMthetic marie— ware thrown into the river to ensure rain. 

Frazer ii. 285) euggeBte that the throwing 
of the corn-mother into the river may be a aur- 
vivai of the practice of throwing the body of a 
human victim into a river, just as the custom of 
burning the * Ceres’ at Auxerre after the harvest 
dance and of burning the com-inother in Bulgaria 
and scattering the ashes recalls the practice in 
Egypt of burning a human victim and scattering 
his ashes on the fields to secure the fertility of the 
crops. 

Many customs are intended to secure a plentiful 
crop in the folUiwing year. 

Ill Wesiphalis, the * harvest-mother ' sheaf is mode heavy 
with stones, in the hope that all the sheaves in ths next year 
will be equally heavy. At Alt-Pillau, eight or nine sheaves are 
bound together to moke one huge siieaC. In Scotland, in the 
Isle of Lewis, the * old wife ' is dressed up, her dress including 
an apron tucked up to make a |K)oket, which is stuflsd with 
breoil and cheese and a sickle. 

Frequently it is believed that the same object 
will be attained by preserving the material em- 
bodiment of the com-spirit — the ' hag,’ * old 
woman,* or ' corn- baby ' — tliruughout the year. 

In Pembrokeshire, ths * hag ' is carried home by one of the 
reapers ; the other reapers handle him roughly, throwing water 
at him. If he Is successful in carrying the 'nag* to the farm 
dry, the farmer pays a small fine, and the * bog* is ke|>t in the 
farm until the next year. The * Kern-baby * in England is kept 
in the farm-parlour for the rest of the year. At Balf|uhidder, 
in Bcotlond, tlie * maiden ' is kept In the hones until the next 
* maiden ' is brought in. Near Cologne, where the lost slieaf 
Is known os the * wolf,' the wolf is suppoiied to be at the fsnn 
throughout the year. 

The corn-spirit is sup^iosed to live throughout 
the year ; and the practice of mixing part of the 
grain from the * com -maiden* with the seed en- 
sures the presence of the spirit in the crop of the 
following year. 

On the Styrian farm, the wreath which formed part of the lost 
sheaf and has been kept Uirough the winter is scattered among 
the springing craps in the following year ; its influence on the 
wellbaing of all forms of life is shown by ths straw being placed 
In the manger of tlie cattle at Christmas. In Tarnow, in Qalkna, 
^e wreath is mixed witli ths seed oorn. In the north of 
Bcotlond, the * maiden' was given to the cattle on Ohristmos 
morning, at Balquhidder to a mare in fool, or the oldeet oow. 
On Islay, the * old wife * is kept throughout the winter. When 
the men first go out to ploujgh in the spring, they carry the 
min taken tram her in their pockets, and give it to their 
oorees to eat, in order to secure a good harvest. The marriage 
procession in Silesia Is obviously intended to bear on future 
fertility. The Zapoteoe, after keeping the nudie sheaf through 
the winter, buried it in the fields from seed time to harvest 
to quicken growth. The old Prusslane susnendad a goat ekln 
la toe field from sowing time to harvest to superintend the 


growing of the com ; in Upper Bavaria the lost iheaf Is called 
the 'goat.' In the course of the maiM harvest dance of the 
Akikuyu, In which all the perlorniere wore dressed In niaise 
leaves, a small imsgs of dried clay was unwrapped from banana 
leavss and held at the level of the face by on old man for 
adoration. It was then put away in its usual resting' place— 
a store of flour (W. B. and K. Itoutledge, With a VrehUUrriQ 
P«opU^ London, 1910, p. 188). At the close of the Nundl 
harvest cereiiiotiy, after the old men have eaten a pregnant 
goat, the women take two pebbles from the nearest water, one 
of which is kept tliroughout the year in tlie water Jars and the 
other in the granaries. In the Mslay Peninsula, where the * rice- 
child ' and the * rice-mother ' appear together, the ' child ' is kept 
to be mixed with the seed In the following year. The Chains 
of Binh-Thuon, Indo-Ohliia, keep three ears of corn to form 
three furrows in the * field of secret tillage * In the following 
year. A custom which bean some analogy to the * child ' or 
* rice-mother* of the Malays appears In Normandy, where a 
small sheaf is wrapped up inside the big one. In West Prussia, 
a simulated birth takes place on tlie field. With this may be 
compared the legend in Qreok mythology of the intercourse of 
Deuieter and losion in a oom-field, which resulted in the birth 
of Ploutos. At Dijon, where * Death ' cuts the last can of corn 
and slaughlera an ox, part of the ox is eaten mt tlie harvest 
sup}«er, and part is pickled to be eaten on the first day of 
spring. In Berry, ths corn-spirit is born on the field as a 
oow-calf. 

On ths other hand, the ' hag* is sometimes passed lo other 
farma In some parts of Pcnlbrokeshlre, after the 'hog* had 
been out by the reapers throwing their sickles at it, it was 
taken, usually by the ploughman, to the field of a neighbour, 
where the work woe still in progress, and thrown at the fore- 
man from behind a hedge. The ploughman immediately ran 
away, pursued hy the reapers working in the field. In parts of 
(kxitlond both an * old wife * and a * maiden ' were cut. According 
to one account, tbit was the result of a competition between two 
■ets of reapers, those who finished first getting the * maiden,* 
while the others got the ' oalUeooh * or * hag.^ According to 
another account, the competition was between neighbouring 
oroftera, the * cailleoch * being passed on from form to farm ana 
retained hy the fanner whose harvest was completed lost. In 
North Uist the * cailleaoh * woe put overnight among the stand- 
ing corn of lazy crofters. The same custom was followed In 
threshing ; s.g., in Thuringia, when the oorn hod been threshed, 
the lost sheaf was token to a farm where the threshing woe 
•UU unfinished. 

Sacrifice and fertility^ —It appears that cutting 
or binding the last sheaf entails certain penalties, 
while the farmer who finishes his harvest later 
than his neighbours is in some districts penalized 
with the custody of the 'hag.* The obvious ex- 
planation is that the consequences are decreed hy 
rustic wit for lack of dexterity. On the other 
hand, the dose identification of the last sheaf and 
Uie reaper, when viewed in the light of other 
practices, suggests a less obvious reason. In the 
Komadai and in other parts of Norway, when 
all the hay has been cut, the *old hay-man’ is 
said to have been killed. In Bavaria, the reaper 
who cuts the last sheaf is said to have killed the 
* old man.’ In Lithnania, * Boba's head is out off.* 
Sometimes a straw pygmy is put under the last 
sheaf, and the ’old woman is struck dead.’ A 
stranger who crosses the field is pursued and tied 
with straw-bands, and must pay a ransom before 
he is released, or the farmer himself may be bound 
when he enters the field. In Mecklenburg, the 
reapers advance in a bodjr towards the farmer, 
shouting and sharpening tneir scythes as if pre- 
paring for a sacrince ; and so also on the tiiresh- 
ing-floor. At Wiodingharde, in Schleswig, any 
stranger on the threshing-floor is nearly throttled 
with the flail, which is put round his neck as if he 
were a sheaf of com. 

The custom of human sacrifice to seenre the 
fertility of the crops appears to have been wide- 
spread. In the earlier stages of the practice the 
victim appears to have lieen regarded as the 
embodiment of the com-spirit. This must be held 
to be the reason for scattering his ashes on the 
field, or throwing his body in the river ; while the 
solemn feasts at whioh the victim’s body was eaten 
by the ancient Mexicans lend support to the view 
that they also believed that by partaking of the 
body of the com-spirit they ensure a good harvest. 
It nas been conjectured that the head-hunting 
practices of the Nftgas of Manipur, and their 
custom of setting up a straw figure at which they 
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shoot with arrows at certain time8» may be con- 
nected with agriculture. When the figure is hit» 
the one who hits it in the head, it is said, will take 
a head, but the one who hits it in the stomach will 
have good crops <T. C. Hodson, 119). The con- 
nexion between human sacrifice and fertility is 
also shown in the custom of the Indians of Guaya- 
qpuil of scattering human blood on the fields at the 
time of sowing, while at the Mexican harvest a 
criminal was crushed between two fallii^ stones 
when the firstfruits wore offered. The Mexicans, 
as already stated, ofiered a series of sacrifices to 
make the maize thrive, culminating in the sacrifice 
of an old man at harvest time. Among the 
Pawnees and Sioux, human sacrifice was olVered 
in the spring ; and, in one case described among 
the latter, after the heart of the victim had been 
eaten, the flesh was cut in small pieces and scat- 
tered on the fields. 

liiatanoes of human aaorifloe to secure uruod crops are recorded 
in West Africa, at Benin, and among Uie Beohuanas and oilier 
races, usually in connexion with the sowing of the crops, or at 
the time of their early growth, to promote feitllit;}\ Among 
the Khonds, part of the victim was buried as an offering to the 
carth'goddess ; if the victim wept copiously*, it was a sign of a 
pleiitilul fall of rain (8. 0. Maepherson, MeinariaU o/5erviM in 
India, London, ISAfi, p. USX Among an agricultural tribe In 
Uganda, the sacrlflces took place at about the time of the 
harvest. The Tshi offered a human victim at the yam harveet, 
pouring his blood into a hole in the ground (A. B. Ellis, The 
Taki-afitakinff PaopUa, l^ndon, 1887, p. 280). 

Greek ritual anc! lielief preserve traces of human sacrifice in 
connexion with fertility. The legend of Aglauros costing herself 
down the precipice of the Acropolis, it has been suggested, may 
have arisen out of a misrepresentation of a primitive custom cif 
casting an effigy of the vegetation spirit down a steep place. Jn 
a rile of Aglauros, later consecrated to IHomedc, a human 
victim was sacrificed at the altar by the epkeln. A legend at 
Ilaliartos of the type of the story of Jephthah's daughter 
(Jg speaks of water springing up wherever the blood of 

the victim dripped (CGS iii. 19, 21 X The ceremonial of the 
Bouphonia suggests the substitution of an ox for a human 
victim at a * firstfruits * ceremony. 

Frazer ii. 222 tt'. ) su^ests that, when the 
Europoan customs arc consiaorod in tbe light of 
the practices followed bv primitive races, we are 
justified in concluding tnat it was the practice at 
one time in Europe to oiler a human sacrifice on 
the harvest field, the victim being identified with 
the corn-spirit. The penal ty paid by the last reaper 
was death, as, he being nearest at the time the 
spirit was driven from the com, it would be natural 
to conclude that it had entered into his body. 

3. Communion, harvest supfier, firstfruits, and 
the seasonal festival. — It remains to consider the 

J |uesticm of the harvest supper and the offering of 
irstfruits, which are closelv connected, although 
by no means identical. Attention has already 
liccn called to the custom that the * harvest 
maiden/ in which a man or woman is sometimes 
wraptied, should be present at the dance or supper 
which usually follows the taking of the harvest. 

Ill La Vendde, the * Ceres,* before being torn to pieces and 
burnt, was the centre of the dance. In the North Hiding of 
Yorknhire, the 'mell doll* was present at the mell supper. In 
Lewis, the farmers and reapers drink to ' the one that helped ns 
witii the harvest.* At Bantzig, the * ol<l man ’ was oarried to the 
Bupficr, and a portion of everything waa given to him ; but this 
was eaten by the woman who bound the sheaf, hod it as her 
partner at the supper and dance, aud was known by the same 
name for the remainder of the year. 

The presence of the harvest figure at the supper, 
and the importance attached to it, suggest some- 
thing more than a mere feast of rejoicing at the 
successful coniidction of the yearns work. In- 
stances have already been quoted of the killing of 
an animal, such as a cock, a pig, or a bull, on the 
harvest field as an emhodiment of the corn -spirit. 
The bodies of these animals were sometimes given 
to the reaper who killed or caught them ; some- 
times, especially in the case of a larger animal, its 
flesh was eaten at the harvest supper, as in the 
case of the goat killed at Grenoble. 

At iMJon, the ox killed on the harvest field was partly eaten 
at the Bumm, and partly pickled and kept until the spring. In 
Bavaria, the man who made the last stroke in threshing had to 


carry the pig to a neighbouring bam where the threshing was 
still going OB. Be ran the risk of hting beaten, hut at the 
harvest suppsr he reoeived a number of dumplings In the form 
of pigs. 

From the numerons instances of eating the body 
of tlie slaughtered animal, bearing in mind their 
special relation to the harvest and the significance 
of other customs, it would not be unreasonable to 
conclude that the harvest supper is a survival of a 
form of solemn feast, of whicn the great festivals 
in fxreece connected with the worshm of Demeter 
and Kore, the Haioa (the threshing-floor festival), 
and the Eleusinia were probably a development. 
Hippol^us {Philagqph, v. 3) says that in the Mys- 
teries the Epoptce were shown the mystery of perfect 
revelation — a cut corn-stalk. 

The animistic beliefs which give rise to the con- 
ception of a com-Bpirit are evident when the corn 
of the last sheaf provides the material for a cake 
in human form to be distributed among the mem- 
bers of the household or the harvesters, or when, as 
among the Aztecs, a human victim was identified 
with tile god. When, however, special ceremony 
attaches to the eating of the new com, either in 
fact or in symbol, the ritual, in the course of 
development, tends rather to be concerned mainly 
with averting the danger of breaking the tabu 
involved in cutting or eating the corn for the first 
time, or in propitiating or ollering thanks to the 
spirits which might affect the crops adversely (see 
art. Firstfbuits). 

The ritual and beliefs serve to bring out several 
points of interest in connexion with the harvest 
sup|>er. (1) It is a survival or descendant of a 
solemn meal, (a) at which the spirit of the crops 
was present, or (6) for wliich the material repre- 
sentation of the cora-spirit furnished tlie food, or 
(c) with which human sacrifice was connected. 
(2) It is not merely a feast of rejoicing after the 
harvest, but it is either a necessary antecedent to 
the harvest, or, when it follows or accompanies the 
harvest, it must precede the general use of the 
crops for ordinary consumption. (3) By a logical 
extension of idea tlio sacramental feast grows into 
an offering of firstfruits to the powers that preside 
over the crops. (4) The solemn ritual of the 
harvest meal is frequently accompanied or fol- 
lowed by a period of Iiconce, in which the ordinary 
rules of conduct and respect for superiors are 
disregarded, or in which an inferior may even toke 
the place and usurp the authority of his superiors. 
On this point it may l>e recalled that these changes 
of personality and irregular conduct are frequently 
adopted for purposes of disguise, and that, even 
when sneh saturnalia are not tlie concomitiintB of 
ceremonies held at harvest time to drive away the 
spirits of the dead — as, for instance, is tlie case 
after the harvest among the Uos of Ajisain, and in 
the * devil driving’ of the Hindu Kush tribes, when 
the evil spirits are expelled from the granaries — 
the harvest is a critical period of the year when 
malign influences may be expected to be esiieoially 
powerful. 

The harvest supper observances as a whole, 
taken in conjunction with the beliefs which under- 
lie other hiurvcst customs, point to an origin in a 
belief that the crop is taW, and that to cut it or 
eat it is a dangerous act, of which the risk can he 
averted only by the process — familiar in the prac- 
tices of magic — of a solemn covenant based upon a 
communion in which that whicii is feared is brought 
into the closest relation with the one who is afraid. 
In this case, by eating the material manifestation 
of the dangerous element after special precautions, 
the primitive mind of the savage lielleves that he 
becomes one with it and immune from its influence. 


Litbhatdbs.— 1 . G. Fraser, OB*, London, 1900, esp. U. 10811., 
sJso QB*, pt. iii. (lOllX *The Dyine God,* pp. 20-426, pt iv. 
OWffX ' Adonis. Attis. Osiris,* p. 106 ff. ; W, Maatnhardt, Ant 
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Vitilami 9 nUt tr. V. Cliauvln, Leyden, 1870, pp. 801*<t04, SIO- ; 
SSSO; R. A. Nicholson. A LiUrary Biwlnry Ou Arobg, , 
London, 1007, pp. 226-S27. ^ ^ 

Reynold A. Nichot^n. 

HAS1D/EANS» HASIDISM. — The Ilasi- ' 
dfloaiiH (Kao-idarot or 'AirAdaZot, from Heb. O'l'po, ■ 
i^Ostdim, iilur. of n'pp, ‘ pious *) wore the pre- 

cursors ot the Pharisees. 'Hie names of the t'wo 
religious parties have practically the same mean- 
ing: ^^fSas* pietist,* and ‘Pharisee* {thnf^ pQrHsht 
* separated *) means ' separatist. * During the period 
of the Seleufudm in Palestine the llasidinans wore 
the enemies of Hellenism, and opposed the intro- 
duction of Greek ideas and manners into Israel. 
As shown 1^ the name they boar, they were an 
exfdiisively religious party ; they were rigid 
zealots ; tney formed an association, a oonipany of 
rigorists. In reality they were tho descenaants of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, who expelled the foreign 
wives ; they continued the tradition of the Scribes. 

As far as the meagre information we possess con- 
cerning them enables us to judge, the Ilasidficans 
did not differ essentially from the Scriltes. They 
were men completely devoted to the Law (rdt 6 
rty even so far as to take up 

arms in its defence when it was threatened by 
sinners and lawless men (1 Mac 2*^); but, as 
soon as peace was restored, they threw aside their 
weapons, as their hands were lietter suited to 
handle the sacred scrolls than to tight with the 
sword. 


According to 1 Mac., the Hasidscans played 
only a very minor part in the Maccaluean wars. 
The events which took place in Palestine at the 
beginning of tho national revolt against the 
Soleucidir. show this very plainly. The liigh priest 
Menelatts, who had lieen put to death in 163 B.C. 

command of Antiochus v. Eiipator, was suc- 
ceeded by Alcimus AXKi/iot, TdireA/ior, *Idiri/Aot, O'p;, 
yaqtm), who was of priestly stock, but did not 
belong to the ruling branch of the Onias family. 
•Tosephus {Ant, XX. x.) tells us that Antiochus 
Eupator nominated Alcimus chief priest in 162. 
According to 1 Mac., when Demetrius Soter de- 
throned Antiochus Eupator, Alcimus catno to him 
offering his services against the patriotic Jews who 
were trying to shake off' the Syrian yoke. The king, 
we are told, entriiKtod him, along with his general 
Bacchides, with the pacification of Judsea, and at 
the same time raised him to the high priesthood 
(1 Mac 7*'*). It is at the time of this mission that 
tho part taken by the Hasidfcans appears clearly. 
The comparative study of parallel fragments from 
the first and second Books of Maccabees sheds clear 
light on their attitude in the national revolt. 

If we had only the account in 2 Mac., we should 
lie left in no doubt that the Hasidaians took part in 
the national war, in spite of the obvious errors con- 
tained in the narrative. It is there stated that 
* being called by Demetrius (Soterl into a meeting of his council 
and asked how the Jews stood affected and what they purpoeetl, 
he [Alcimus] answered thereunto : “Thoee of the Jews that be 
called Hasidnans, whose leader is Judas Maccabaus, keep up 
runilty ”**(2 JEm! suffering the kingdom to find timn- 

'i'huB, according to this account, the HasidaMins 
were under tho command of Judos Maccabmus, and 
are represented as the promoters of the war. 

In 1 Mac., on the other hand, the Uasidmans are 
the peace party ; it was to obtain peace that they 
sought Bacchidos and Alcimus, the deputies of 
King Demetrius. This is how tho author describes 
that mission : 

*Aud there were gathered together unto Alcimus and Bac- 
chides a com]>any of scriliss to seek for justice (r«<Trr^ac AiitataV. 
And the llasidaans were the first uinarig the children of Israel 
that sought peace of them ; for they said, “One tlist is a priest 
of the seed of Aaron la come with the forces, and he will do 
us no wronip*** (I Mac 7i**i*X 

The Hasidfisans, then, were not the instigators of 
the war. In reply to their request for {icaee, the 


royal envoys, thinking they would make an ex- 
ample, had sixto of them put to death. Thus, 
amxirding to 1 Mac., tlie Hasidieans, grouped round 
tho Scribes (from whom the Pharisees also spring), 
form an independent party, acting in opposition 
to Judas Maccabneus and his followers, as they 
acknowledge Alcimus not only as high priest but 
as the lawful representative of Syrian authority. 

From the seemingly contradictory texts which 
we have just quoted it is easy to understand the 
r61e of the Hasidjeans. At the outset the Maooa- 
bman war was essentially and exclusively relinoos : 
the Jews were fighting with the Syrians to de- 
fend the I^w en£kngered by the porseoutions of 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. Hence the participation 
of the Hasidaeans, a very rigid and exclusively re- 
ligious party, in the national revolt. The religious 
aim pursued by the patriots was attained on 25th 
Chistev 165, when Judas Maccabiens purified the 
temple defiled by Antiochus Epiphanes, and re- 
stored the Jewish religion. Tho treaty of Lysias 
(162), which ensured the religious liberty of the 
Jews, thus gave full satisfaction to the Hasidasans, 
who are not again inentione<l among the belligerents. 
Henceforth the Maccabaeans alone and their soldiers 
continued the struggle against the Syrians for the 
political liberty of the country. We hear nothing 
more of the Hasidaeans, and we have evciy reason 
to believe that those forerunners of the raarisccs 
became blended with them. 

In any case an incident which happened during 
the reign of John Hyreanus 1. (135-10.5 B.C.), and 
which exhibits Pharisaism and Sadduceeism at 
that time fully developed and in direct opj>osition, 
proves that the Pharisees of that [leriod, engnisscd 
solely with religion and its iiiimediato iuierosts, 
were indeed the heirs of the Hasidacuiis. John 


Hyreanus was entertaining the Pharisees at a feast, 
when one of the guests named Kleazar demanded 
that tlie royal high priest should lay down tho 
priesthood and rest content with the civil and 
military power (Jos. Ant, xiil. x. 5). That is pre- 
cisely tne position which the llasidecans took iiji at 
the beginning of the national revolt — the alisolute 
separation of tho religious from the political 
domain. 

See also Asceticism (Jewish), vol. ii. p. 97 f. 

Litbraturk.— J. Wellbauisii, DU DharUdtr wnd dU Sad- 
ductur^ Greifawald, 1874 ; E. Montet, JiMsai sur lei orii^neg 
deg partii gadueien et jiharUien et leur kietoire la 

naiggmtee de Jigtu-ChrUt, Paris. 1888, also * Le pmnier Oonflit 
entre Pharislens at 8a(lu«4ens d’apr^s trois documents orien- 
taux/ in JA, 1H87 ; E. Schiirer, &VP3, Ijeipziic, 1WI8-L901 ; J. 
Weilhausen, /tr. undjUd. GggehiehUfi, Berlin, 1801. 

E. Montet. 

HASTINAPUR (Skr. HttstinApura^ ‘elephant 
city*; or, according to other authorities, named 
after a mythical Raj A Hastin). — An ancient city 
in the Meerut District of the United Provinces of 
India, situated on the Bffrh GangA, or ‘ old Ganges,* 
an old course of the river ; lat. 29® 9' N. ; long. 78® E. 
The legendary account of Hastin will lie found in 
the Viynu Purdna (tr. Wilson, London, 1864-77, 
iv. 139 f.), which states that the old city was washed 
away by the Ganges. This, the capital of the 
ICaurava trilie, figures largely in the epic of tho 
Makdbhdrata, The buildings, which were probably 
built of clay and wood, hare now disappeared ; and 
nothing remains to mark this famous site but some 
shapeless mounds. 

Litbraturb.— A. Ftihrer, MmmmentaJl AnHauitUg and 
Jneeriptioni ej the H, W, Provineeg, Allahabad, 1881, p. lOi 

V» • Crooxe. 

HATRED.—!. Psychological analysis.— The 
term * hatred * designates a mental state of revul- 
sion from something that offends us — a dislike or 
feeling of ill-will, intensified by the desire to harm 
or injure or make a speedy end of the object hated. 
This applies in chief to hatred of persons by 
persons, at tho root of which lies the desire to 
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destroy. ' Hates any man the thing he would not 
kill?* asks Shylook {Merch^ of Ven. iv. i. 67); 

* whosoever hateth his brother,* says St. John 
(1 Jn 3”), * is a murderer.* But it applies also to 
hatred of things (includini^ in that term not only 
inanimate objects, but opinions, beliefs, and the 
like). Even when a schoolboy says tliat be * hates 
lessons,' he means to express, not merely his feel- 
ing of aversion to them, but also his wish to make 
a summary end of lessons, if only he could ; and, 
likely enough, he gives embodiment to his wish 
by tossing his books to the other end of the 
room. 

The intensity and duration of hatred in general 
bear no definite or fixed proportion to the amount 
of injury received. Much depends upon the nature 
and temperament of tlie individual hating ; and, 
especially, upon his private estimate of himself, 
and his sensitiveness to any afiront to his dignity. 

The outward corporeal expressions of hatred are 
clearly marked and well known : biologist, psycho- 
logist, and iKiet alike have duly recognizm them ; 
and how they show themselves in tlie lower 
animals, as well as in man, has been strikingly 
brought out by Darwin in his book on Tm 
E xprension of the Emotions in Man and Animals, 
The menacing attitude of the body, the lowering 
countenance, the suspicious and unsympathetic 
look, the leer, and the coldness of behaviour are 
some of the modes of its objective embodiment ; 
and these objective signs (it is important to observe) 
have much psychological significance, inasmuch as 
they react on tlie emotion proper, intensify it, and 
tend to keep it alive. 

Hatred is not designative of a mere passing 
mood (like some forms of anger), but of a settled 
attitude or dis]K>sition, which cherishes ill-will 
and can bide its time and plan means for tlie 
injury or discomfiture of its object. It must be 
distingtiislied from antipalhy^ which is a merely 
sentimental or constitutional dislike (fur the most 
part irrational) of an object, leading to shrinking 
from or avoidance of the object but not to ite 
destruction — as we see, for example, in the 
antipatliy to inoffensive crawling creatures which 
affects many people. 

Hatred attaches itself to the malevolent side of 
human nature, and is to be classed along with such 
reprohensible emotions and settled dispositions as 
envy (^.e.), jealousy, revenge. It is essentially 
anti-social and self-centred. 

The groat antithetic emotion is love (^.o.), and 
the characteristics of the one are best seen in 
contrast with those of the other. If, then, (1) we 
\dew the two in themselves^ we find that love is a 
conserving and attractive force, while hatred is 
destructive and repellent. Again, (2) regarded 
from the side of the subject^ love is a feeling of 
pleasure or satisfaction with the iierson loved, 
together with the desire to do him pood or to pro- 
mote his welfare; hatred is a feeling of dissatis- 
faotioD with the object of it, mixed with pain but 
frequently intensely pleasurable, together with 
the desire to harm or to secure his ill-fare. Hence, 
love clothes its object with all amiable qualities 
and is apt to be blind to faults and defects ; hatred 
clothes its object with all detestable qualities, and 
refuses to see any good in it. Further, love to a 
person is prone to make him who entertains it well 
disposed towards all with whom (or with which) 
that person associates — even towards his status in 
society, or the nationality to which ho belongs; 
while hatred produces the exactly opponte efiect. 
Next, (3) taken in connexion with the object, love 
is one great means of turning an enemy into a 
friend (hence the supreme wisdom of the injunc- 
tion, 'Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you ’ [Mt 5^]) ; 


hatred is prone to turn a friend into an enemy. 
Love begets love, but hatred breeds hate. Once 
more, (4) viewed as successive states^ tlie two show 
psychological peculiarities of a v^ interesting 
kind, (a) If, from whatever cause, we come to 
hate a person whom we have greatly loved, our 
hatred will be intensified by the met of our previous 
love, and greater than it would have been if we 
had not loved before. This, no doubt, arises in 
part from the fact that we have lost a source of 
pleasure and are pained ; but it involves also the 
fact that we feel ourselves injured by unrequited 
affection, and the further fact that we are chagrined 
at having expended our aficctioii on an unworthy 
object. On tno other hand, when wo come to Jove 
a person whom we previously hated, our love will 
be proportionate to our previous hate, and all the 
CTeator that hatred has preceded it. One reason 
for this is that, in the circumstances supiiosed, we 
are conscious of having got rid of a source of pain ; 
but two other things have to be taken into account, 
vis. tlie newly-aroused feeling that liy formerly 
bating the person we have done him an injury or 
an iniustice, and tlie consequent desire to make 
amends for this injustice. Again, (A) our love for 
a person is apt to be diminisheid, and even, perhaps, 
turned to dislike of him, if ho does not love, much 
more if he actually hates, the things and persons 
that delight us ; while community of likings or of 
interests goes some way towards making us well 
disposed towards one whom we hate. 

All these are psychological facts, revealed in our 
actual experience of life, which must be taken into 
account by the ethicist in determining the value of 
liatred, and by the legislator, who cannot with 
impunity ignore the working of any human 
emotion as it shows itself either in the individual 
or in the community. 

2. Ethical and relig^oua aspects. — As a source 
of pleasure, hatred has undoubted potency. But 
this does not necessarily mean that it is to lie 
othicaily commended and tlie development and 
growth of it encouraged. On the contrary, char- 
acter is one thing, pleasure is another ; and it is 
the function botn of etliics and of religion to 
emphasise the fact that 'the life is more than 
meat,’ and tliat the higher aspirations of man and 
his spiritual ideals count for most. Hence, the 
pychological fact that the intensity of love may 
oe increased by the circumstance that we have 
been previously hating does not justify the con- 
clusion that therefore we ought to hate. For, if 
hatred is in itself deleterious to character, it must 
both restrict the pciwer of loving and lower the 
kind of love. The increase of love tiiat is depen- 
dent on hate is an increase on the level of a being 
to whom hate seems in itself desirable ; but, u 
perfect love ruled as between man and man, such 
a conception would be impossible. Love would 
then be greatest of all, because it implied the 
abolition of hate and, therefore, substituted the 
higher pleasure for the lower, or the highest 
pleasure of all, from which the lower, having 
degradation in it, is excluded. It is a matter m 
quality, then, not of quantity or degree. Psycho- 
logical experience is not an infaJUble guide to 
ethical ana religious estimate. 

(1) From the ethical standpoint, it is easy to see 
why hatred, in so far as it is expended by persons 
on persons (or even on the lower animals) is con- 
demned. Its pleasure may be intense, but it is 
too dearly bought. The consequences it entails 
are far-reaching and disastrous. It lets loose 
many of the most malignant of the human passions, 
such as retaliation and revenge — hence, we apply 
to hatred such epithets as ' cruel,' ' deadly,* * fierce,’ 
' vindictive * ; it aims at injuring or even destroying 
the object hated ; and it cramps and distorts the 
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nature of the person harbouring it, blunting his 
Bym|Mitby and perverting his iudgment. Above 
it is the mark of decp-soatea aueuation of one 
man from another, imioring the fact of the 
universal brotherhood of mankind, and transgress- 
ing the fundamental law of love, or mutual aflection 
and mutual helpfulness, on which the existence of 
society depends. As its object is destruction, it 
repels instead of binding together, it dissolves 
instead of cementing. 

That there is su^ a thing in man as a natural 
and legitimate resentment of injury received, 
ethics fully allows; and this, when rationalized, 
becomes the |)Owerful thing wo know as 'moral 
indignation ' — ^which is the spontaneous protest of 
the conscience against wrong inflicted. But it 
domonds more than a conscientious pnitest: it 
requires hatred — hatred, however, not of one man 
by another, but of every thing that would interfere 
with the promr and lilglior development of a man’s 
nature or of human nature in general ; hatred, 
therefore, of vice or wickedness or wrong. But 
even then, while it enjoins hatred of vice, it will 
not allow hatred of the man who practises vice : it 
is the transgression, nut the transgressor, that is 
to be abhorred. Hence the ooudeiiination by ethics 
of misanthropy. 'Hatred of mankind’ is selfish 
and abnormal, and destructive of the very idea of 
' mankind,’ wliich presupposes soeusiy and, there- 
fore, unity among the members ; otherwise, it 
would be meaningless. In like manner, ethics 
condemns war, taken in itself : war is man’s 
hatred of man, with the lust of blood. Carried 
out to its full extent, it would liecoiiie a state of 
universal hostility, which would speedily mean the 
extinction of the race. Once more, vindictive 
punishment is condemned by ethics liecausc it is 
founded on hate, and is meant only to gratify the 
malignant nature of him who inflicts it. Men — 
private individuals or legislators — who punish 
tiecause they hate stand self-condemned. 

(2) All this, which is enforced by ethics, is ac- 
centuated and strengthened by religion ; for, to 
the ethical reprobation of vice as destructive of 
the higher moral qualities in man, and the insist- 
ence on our loving the evil-doer while condemning 
his deeds, religion adds the ennobling and vivify, 
ing conception of man — of every man— as made in 
the image of God, and thereby sets him forth as 
an object of reverence, not of hatred, even In his 
degradation. Thus viewed, he is to he loved for 
the possibilities that are in him, and encouraged 
to have his potentialities actualized. This at once 
raises the notion of personality to a hi|jher level 
than ethics attains. The idea of the individual as 
a spiritual being, akin to the Divine, invests him 
with a gi*eater dignity and worth than that of 
tlie individual simply regarded as a moral |jerson. 
And, while the religious consideration thus raises 
the estimate of the value of the individual, it also 
iiitensifles the hatred of everything that would 
lower the estimate; and so it goes beyond the 
mere ethical concept of * vice * or ' evil * as the thing 
to he hated, and substitutes for it that of ' sin ’ or 
' ^ilt,’ thus bringing out man’s essential relation- 
ship to God as tiie supreme fact. In this way 
the consequences of transgression are presented on 
their most serious and impressive side. Evil-doing 
is to be hated, strenuously opposed, and, if possible, 
exterminated, because it blurs the Divine image 
in man, and because it severs man from God, the 
rational creature from his Creator, the son from 
his heavenly Father. The full meaning of this is 
to be seen only in the light of the work and death 
of Christ — which is at once the revelation of the 
Father’s love and the manifestation of the ' exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin.’ This is the Scripture view 
of hatred ; and it goes even farther, and clinches 


the injunction about brotherly love W excluding 
the hater from communion with the Divine alto- 
gether ; for, ' If a man say, I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar : for he that lovoth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom 
he hath not seen ’ (iJn 4^). 

3. Diverse views. — On all sides, then— psycho- 
logical, ethical, and religious — hatred of persons is 
seen to be irrational. But there are somewhat 
dilfereut views among philosophers as to whether 
it should be recognized to any extent and, if so, 
how for. Some have refused to give it any legi- 
timate footiiold at all. Spinoza, for instance, 
roundly declares : ' Hatred can never he good ’ 
{Ethtca^ iv. 45) ; and he goes farther and maintainB 
that ' everytliing which we desire because we are 
aflected by hatred is liase and unjust in the State.’ 
This is how it appears in the light of pure reason. 
Otliers, like Butler, have allowed sadden and in- 
stinctive resentment of an injury to be natural 
and, therefore, not reprehensible, nut have refused 
to accord the same privilege to deliberate or cal- 
culated resentment. In this Butler is followed 
by the Scottish School of philosophy generally. 
Others, again, have maintained that what we And 
in actual fact to be a source of pleasure to men 
must be taken account of and allowed its plai;e 
in estiinating human hai>pineB8, according to the 
utilitarian standard. Bentham led the way here. 
While condemning vindictive punishment, on the 
principle that the pain outweighs the pleasure, 
and urging that the legislator should not punish 
from revenge (on tlie same principle), he yet urged 
the ueoessity of allowing something, in the apiK>T- 
tioning of punishment to a eritiiinal, to the per- 
sonal pleasure or gratilicatioii that such punislinient 
gives to the individual injured. This is vindictive 
satisfaction, or the pleasure of vengeance, of which 
he says : 

* This pleMure !■ a (tain : It recallii tha riddle of Sanuon ; it la 
the eweet which ooiiiea out of the atronn; it is the honey 
srathered from the carcaao of the lion. Hrodneed without cx- 

{ »enee, net result of an oiieratiuii necessary on other accounts, 
t is an enjoyment to be cultivated as well as any other ; for 
the pleasureof veuiCBance, considrred abetraittedly, is, like every 
other pleasure, only soocl in itself. It is innocent so lonfir m it 
is confined witliiii the limits of the laws ; it becomes cninlnal 
at the moment it breaks tliem * {PrincipU Psnal Law, pt. i. 
ch. xvi.y. 

In like manner, A. Bain strongly maintained the 
existence of malevolent aflection.s as native to 
human nature, and the need of reckoning witli 
them in ethicJi. His doctrine was best brought 
out in his famous controvert with F. U. Bradley 
in Mind (reproduced in his Dissertations on head- 
ing Philosophical 2"opins) — a nuflicient account of 
which lias already been given in art. Anokk. In 
that article also will m seen the bearings of 
evolution on malevolence. 

There is still a ixisiLion to be noted, midway 
lietween the extremes. As its representative may 
be taken Thomas Brown. 

* W« are formed to be malevolent in certain oiroumstances,' 
hesays(/*Aifmropfiy ttfihe Human Mind, Iject. lx.), 'as in other 
circumstances we are formed to be benevolent ; but wo are not 
formed to have equal enjoyment in both. . . . The moral affec- 
tloiis which lead to the infliction of evil are occasionally as 
necessary as the benevolent affections. If vice exist, It must- be 
loatlied by us, or we may learn to imitate it. If an individual 
has injured another individual, there must be indisnation to 
feel the wrong which has been done, and a seal to avenn it. 
The malevolent affections, then, are evidently a part of ^rtue 
as long as vice exists ; but they are necessaiy only for the 
occasional puiposes of nature, not for her general and perma- 
nent interest in our welfare. ... We are made capable of a 
lualevolcnoe that may be said to be virtuous when it operates 
for the terror of injustice, that otherwise would walk, not in 
darkness, through the world, but in open light, perpetrating its 
iniquities without shame or remorse, and perpetrating them 
with impunity. But, that even this virtuous malevolenae msy 
not outlast tlie necessity for It, It Is made painful Idr us to be 
malevolent even in this best sense.* 

What must detenuine as between these different 
views are clearly (1) consideration of what actually 
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obtains in our experience of human nature ; (2) 
how this BtancUi related to the ideal, which muat 
test its value; and (3) determination of conse- 
quenoee, based on the fact of the solidarity of 
mankind. 

LiTBRATuaB.— AU the books epecifled under * Litefutore* in 
the art. Amobe. In addition : DeecarteSi The Pataions o/(A« 
Saui <tr. B. 8. Haldane and O. R. T. Roie, vol. i. nt. 2, lAin- 
bridge, 1911) ; Spinosa, .Bfhica, eep. pt. iii., whi^ !■ really a 
Btriidng treatlee on the Emotioiie (tr. W. B. White and A. H. 
Stirling, Sid ed.. London, 1899); Jeremy Bentham, Worka, ed. 
J. Bowling, Eninburgh, 1859, i. 83, 382, and x. 69; Jamee 
McCoah. Paffehotogy: the M&tive Powen, JSmotiona, Can- 
•ejfiioe, triil, London, 1887 ; James Martincau, Tmeaf EthiceA 
Theory, Oxford, 1886, it. 160, etc. ; Tb. Ribot, Payeh^y 
afthe EnvatiUma^ London, 1897, p. 208, eta ; WilUiun L. DavlcU 
son, ChHalian Eihiea\ London and IskilnlHifgh. 1907, pp. 68, 
79-86; W. McDonsaUi IniroA, to Sioaial Payehkogyt London, 
1908, p. 164. WiLUAM L. DAVIDSOK. 

HAWAII. — The Hawaiian group of islands lies 
in the Pacific Ocean between lut. 18^ 54' and 
22* 15' N., and long. 164* 50' and 160* 30' W., and 
is of purely volcanic origin. On tlie Island of 
Hawaii the twin volcanoes Mauna Loaand Kilauea 
are in constant activitv, while the extinct crater 
of Haleakala, on the Island of Maui, is one of the 
largest in the world. The natives are of pure 
Polynesian type, and constitute the extreme north- 
western outpost of this family, the Islands having 
been colonised in three great migrations from the 
Samoan group. The langua^ has undergone little 
change, a native of Hawaii being able to converse 
with a Tahitian, New Zealander, or Samoan with 
little difficulty. 

On this, A. 11. Keane writes ss followe {Man. Paat and 
Preaent, Cambridge, 1899, p. 663 f . ; of. also Waits*Qerland, 
AnthroptA. dar Eaturodlker, v. 202 ff.): * Migrating at an un- 
known date eastwards from Malaysia flor further details, see 
art. Kthkoloot, vol. v. p. 531], the liidoneeians appear to have 
6rst formed permanent settlementa in Samoa, and more par- 
ticularly In the island of Sanaii, originally Samtiki, which name, 
under divers forms and still more divers meanings, aoxnnpanied 
all their subsequent migrations over the Pacific watera. Thus 
we have, lo Tahiti, JJamii, the “universe," and the old capital 
of Raiatea ; in Rarotoncm, Avatki, ** the land under the wind " ; 
in Now Zealand, ffawatkf, the land whence came the Maori “ ; 
in the Manjuesas, Uavaiki, “tlie lower regions of the dead," 
aa in to f anna llava^i^ ** return to the land of thy forefathers," 
the words with which tlie victims in human sacrifices were 
speeded to the other world ; lastly. In Hawaiit ths name of the 
chief island of the Sandwich group.* 

In conformity with this, the native belief obtains 
that the soul of a Hawaiian leaves the Island of 
Kauai from the promoutory looking towards Samoa, 
and in Samoa a similar story turns the soul towards 
New Zealand. In Hawaii, oral tradition itself 
clearly gives the details of the first landing of the 
Samoans on tlie shores of Kauai ; and, while no 
accurate dates can poasibly be given, this migra- 
tion is supiKisod to nave taken place as early as 
the 2nd cent. A.D. A Samoan chieftain, having 
been defeated in battle, refused to submit to his 
victorious rival, and, embarking his followers in 
his remaining war-canoes, set bis matting sails for 
the unknown ocean. The Polynesian knowledge 
of astronomy is remarkable, and it enabled them 
to steer a straight course ; but it has lieen sur- 
mised that a chain of islands existed which have 
since been submerged by volcanic disturbancesi 
and that the fugitives were thus able to obtain 
fresh water and supplies ; otherwise, the journey 
seems well-nigh a miracle. 

The Hawaiians counted time by the genera* 
tions of their princiiiai chieftains, beginning with 
Wakea, who was the semi-mythical progenitor of 
all the royal families (cf., further, Calendar 
[Polynesian]). Events were counted thus : * So it 
was in the time of . . giving the name of the 
alii nuit or high chief. The lenj^h of a generation 
was roughly approximated at thirty years. Fif- 
teen generations from Wakea is the time of Naua- 
ulu, and fifteen generations more brings the chief 
Maweke (A.D. 1^). 

The native Hawaiian is tall, well formed, very 
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strong, and pOHseased of great endnranee. He is 
an ^|iert clifi-climber, swimmer, and sailor. His 
national sports are sledging and surf-riding, while 
the dance is considered the necessary aooomplish- 
ment of both sexes. In colour he is a dark reddish- 
brown. The nose is clear-cut and wide of nostril, 
the lips large, but well cliiselled. the hair straight, 
abundant, and black, and there is a marked ten- 
dency toward brachyceplialy. Tatning was gen- 
eral, and survives at present in ring-marks on the 
finger. All inheritance came through the female 
line, ancestry being traced through the moHier 
only. 

In the families of very high chiefs (n/tt nui)^ the 
practice of incestuous marriage was common, and 
was regarded as sacred, the bllspring of bnither 
and sister being treated with more than royal 
honours. The sun was never allowed to shine 
upon them; and, if the shadow of a low- bom 
vassal fell across their threshold, the oflTence was 
punishable by death. The tabu stick — a stall sur- 
mounted by a liuli wrapped in white tapa cloth — 
was placed by the hut, and warned the imsser-by 
that the ground was the iiossession of kings or 
priests, and must not be profaned upon pain of death. 
The tabu was strictly enforced by the chiefs, and 
is one of the most widely- known institutions of the 
Islands. The royal ctolour was yellow ; the next 
in rank was red. The king's liadge of office was 
a feather cloak, made from yellow featliers found 
under the wings of the oo, and woven with infinite 
skill and care into a web of coco-nut fibre. The 
let, or wreath, was also of tlie precious yellow 
feathers. The red feathers of the iwUi made 
wroatht and decorations for the nobility of the 
second order, though kings by no means disdained 
them. A few scarlet featlier helmets are still pre- 
served, which have almost the shape of the Greek 
helmet, but are larger and without the nose-guard. 
The kahili, or royal staff, was of wood, or wood 
and bone, topped by a tuft of bright-coloured 
feathers. It was carried as a stamlara, or like the 
mace of European royalty. At a royal funeral, 
the kahili bearers never left the corpse until it was 
finally given in charge of the friend designated to 
give the final rites and concealment. 

The greatest itn|x>Ttanc.e was attached to aris- 
tocratic birth, Kauai, tho island where the first 
miration landed, claiming the greatest purity 
of blood. Upon csoming of age, tlie children of a 
chief, boys and girls alike, were required to aptioar 
before the elders assembled in solemn conclave, 
there to recite tlieir genealogy and the deeils of 
their ancestors. In this oral fashion, the history 
of each great family and the history of tlie race 
were preserved with surprising accuracy and wealth 
of detail. The neophyte’s reel tation often took two 
whole di^B to repeat ; and, if he failed to be letter- 
perfect, he 'was remanded, to apMar the following 
year before the historians to the tribe. Such a 
disgrace seldom occurred, for the child began his 
lesson in earliest infancy, and pride of race induced 
ardent study. At the close of the ceremony a feast 
was held ; and the youth, now supposed to have 
reached maturity, received gifts, was permitted to 
enter the councils of the elders and to give advice, 
and was released from many of the irksome ser- 
vices devolving upon children. At this time the 
novice selected hia own hanwkua, or household 
god, or was permitted to wear sacred relics. 

The natives were never cannibals, as has been 
erroneously believed. Tradition tells of the cximing 
of a tribe of exiles, probably negritos, in war- 
canoes, who took possession of a pTomontory in 
Ohau ; when the inhabitants discovered their cus- 
tom of eating human flesh, they fell upon the little 
colony and exterminated it. 

There being no metals in the Islands, wood was 
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there. In the same year the national flag, de- 
signed by an Englishman, was adopted. In May 
1819, Kamehanielia i. died and was sncceeded by 
his son Kuiiieliamelia il., who broke away from 
traditions, and, in Oct. of that year, o^nly pro- 
claimed the aitolition of the tabu. This departure, 
angering many of the lesser chiefs, resulted in a 
revolt, which, though at first suceossful, w'as sup- 
pressed by LiholUio. Several chieftains liaving 
received liaptisiii, a reaction set in against the old 
religion, and, in 1820, a general destruction of 
idols and temples took place at the instigation of 
the American missionaries, who arrived on the 
brig Shadduns^ in company with four Hawaiians, 
who had been sent to Cornwall Institute— Honoln, 
Hopu, Kanui, and George Humehume, son of the 
Kauaian chieftain. 

Though the Hawaiians arc now avowedly Chris- 
tianised, the old beliefs persist. It is difficult, 
however, to obtain access to any of the secret 
ceremonies, though traces of the kahuna are to 
bo found in every walk of life. Their gods they 

Su* ^ ' ‘ ■ '* 

Evil ghosts take the place of devils, and are under 
the control of the witch-doctor, who may direct 
their destructive influence upon whom he will. 
Health, happiness^ and even life itself can be given 
or tfikon at the will of the kahuna. 


1863 ; the tuoit ImnortAnt of thli material hi collected in T. 
Walts and G. Garland, AnUhroptiL dsr XtUurvdlker^ Lclpzls, 
1860-77, V., vl. 8«i«, further, J. I. Jarves, /iifC. qf die 
Hawaiian ialandi, liondon, 1848 ; S. S. Hill, Traveh in the 
Sandwieh and Society iuaiiuU, do. 1856 ; J. Remy, Ka 
Mooolelo Hawaii : HUtoire do Varehiwl hawaiien. Pane, 1802 
(tost and tr. of a native hhitory) ; M. A. Donne, Sandwich 
Islande and People London, 1870; A. Fornander, Xecotinf 
of the Poiyweian Haee, and the ancient Hiet. ti/the Hawaiian 
do. 1877-86 ; A. Battlaa^ Xur Kmntniee HawaOSt 


tmd (?u/lu«iwtiifatfatt,lSrunBwick,1806 ; S. Culin, *Uawailan 
Gamee.' in Amor. Xnf Arop., new aer. 1. [189II] 201-247 ; J. Rae, 
*Lateikawai: a Legend of the Hawaiian Inlanda,' in JAPL 
xiU. [1000] 241-200; E. Tregear, *The ** Creation Song** of 
Hawaii,' in Journal of the Polynee. Soe. ix. [1002] 38-46; 
A. KrAmer, Hawaii, Otltnikronrnen, und Samoa, Stuttgart, 
1006 ; O. Logan, Hiet. qf the Hawaiian leUnnde, their Re- 
taaree* and PeopU, Chicago, 1007 ; T. G. Thrum, Hawaiian 
PoUi Taiee, do. 1007 ; H. H. Gowen, Hatoaiian laytte qf l^ove 
and Heath, New York, 1906; N. B. Emerson, Unwritten 
Lit. of Hawaii ; the Soared Sonoe of the Hula (RuU. .78 
Washington, 1009 ; and the BuUetine at the Bernice ^uahi 
Bishop Museum of Polynesian Etymology and Natural History’ 
at Honolulu, 1890 ff. EtHEL WaTTS MuMFORD. 

9AZM.- -See Ibn ^AZM. 

HEAD.—!. Importonceof the head.— Innumer- 
able rites perform^ on or in connexion with the 
head show the importance which is universally 
attached to it. ^ As the upfiormost inemlier of the 
Ixhiy, that which contains the organs of sight, 
hearing, taste, and smell, it is naturally much 
honoured ; while, as containing such a vital organ 
as the brain, which, however, is connected with 
the process of thought mainly at comparatively 
late stages of civilization, it is regarded as a seat 
of life or of the st»ul. The head, with its many 
apertures— nose, mouth, ears, sutures of skull— is 
a chief spirit-entry, either for a divine spirit or a 
god (as m the process of inspiration) ' or for evi. 
spirits. In either case it must he carefully guarded. 
Hence among many savages and also in the liigher 
enlture the head is regamed as peculiarly sacr^, 
and is the subject of many tabus. When a Maori 
touched his head, he at once put his lingers to hh 
nose and sniffed up the sanctity adhering to their 
from the touch.* In Tahiti, Burma, Melanesia, 
etc., this sacredness of the head makes it tabu to 

1 Cf . Crocks, FR3 i. 168. 

> R. Taylor, To Ika a Haut^, London, 1870, p. 166. 


the touch of woman, or it must never be below 
any place where a woman is.’ Hence also the head 
must be covered, veiled, or protected,* lest evil 
should fall on it (see § y {d)). For the same reason 
heads are treasured relics, or sometimes, in the case 
of an enemy, ore treated with contempt (see §5 (a) ; 
and cf. Egyptian representations of enemies* heads 
as a footslml ).* In many cases the hea<l is thought 
to he a seat of the soul or life, or, where a plurality 
of souls is believed in, of one of the souls, as, e.g., 
in Indonesia, where the soul material of man re- 
sides partly in the head, and, when it has left the 
boil^, it may he restored to it by a sorcerer through 
an uivisihle aperture in the skull.^ 

Tliia bslief ia loao found among the Oarllie, Nutkae, Malays, 
Bataka, people of Celebes, Papuans, tlie Qa of W. Africa, 
the Maoria, eto.^ The soul can therefore be drawn out of 
the head, e.g. through the anturee of the akuU. or tt departs 
thence at deatli ; hence the cracking of the akull at cremation 
In India (see JSJIE tv. 480»>. 8o, too, the soul returns after 

absence through the head, or Is Introduced into It by the 
medicine-man. 

More usually, such a particular part of the head 
08 the eye is the scat of the soul, because of the 


The presence of the jmul in the head is illnstrated 
by the statement in iatapatha Brdhrnaita^ vi. i. 1, 
2^, that the life-sap or excellence (A*!) of the seven 
males (puruga) out of whom Prajfti>ati was created 
became his he^, HreteJ* In modern Hindu beliefs 
diflerent gods reside in different parts of the body, 
^d the the hei^ » threat of ^ the Supreme 

that at death he might receive the immortal part.* 
Similar ideas ore seen among the Hebrews. 
Achish says to David, ' 1 will rns^e thee kee]ier of 
mine head for ever* (1 S 28*); cf. Ps 140* *Thou 
hast covered my hood in the day of battle,’ and 
the custom of swearing by the head (Mt 5**). 
Sneh beliefs as these expain the value placed upon 
the head, whether of friend or enemy. The head, 
as a very imiiortant part of the body, may also 
come to represent it, as, e.g.^ where heads of gods 
or mortals appear on luonuinents ; or, as in Chris- 
tian baptism, the earlier rite of more or less com- 
plete immersion was later limited to affusion on the 
head. The importance of the head has also given 
rise to metaphors signifying supremacy, beginning, 
and the like. 

Before dlacuaaing wider groups of cuatoma connected with 
the head, aouie refereiicea to aporadic ceremonlea performed on 
it and ahowiiig its importance may be cited. In many healing 
rites tlio head of the patient ia touched with varioua objecta, 
generally of a aacred kind,io or charma and the like are bound 
upon the head,>i or the hand of Uw healer la laid on iti* 
Among the Peruviana, at the ceremony for the expulsion of 
evila, a paste mixe<l with blood from the forehead of a child was 
rubbiMl on the head of each member of the family.!* Smearing 
the head with earth and water ia a &nitfniit rite among the 
Hob ;!4 and among the Nandi new grain ia rubbed on the fore- 
head.!* Xhe ashes of a dead person mixed with gum are smeared 

1 C. li. Letoumeau, Sueiologie, Paris, 1880, p. 178 ; A. Baatian, 
Her Meneeh in der Geeeh., Leipzig, 1860, il. 160 ; B. H. Codring- 
ton, The Melaneeiana, Oxford, 1801, p. 238. 

* Cf. the use of the aacred umbrelle in China (PL L [1800] 
365). 

* J. a. Wilkinson, 7A« Andont Egyptiane, ed. London, 1878, 
iii. 408. 

4 ABlTxil. [1009] 128. 

* See A. F,. Crawley, The Idea qf the Soul, London, 1900, 
pauim ; J. Q. Frazer, GR* i. fmaaim. 

4 E. B. Tylor, PCI. 388 fl.; Moiizeur, 'L'Ame pupllllne at 
rkmeponcet,' RHR li. [1906] 1 If., 3010. 

7 500x11. [1804] 144. 

4 Monier-WUliama, Rrdhmaniem and Hinduiemt, London, 
1801. p. 406. 

* W. B. Smith*, 370. 

!4 China (J. Doolittle, Social Life efihe Chineee, London, 1866, 
p. 114); Borneo (Frazer, GB\ pt. v. vol. ii. p. 101); Mosul (K. C. 
Thompson, Semitic Magic, London, 1008, p. 106 1.}; Itely (F. T. 
Elworthy, EwL Eye, London, 1896, p. 418). 

1! India, Babylonia (Thompson, 161, Iwf.l 

IS Thompson, n. xxiv ; J. Napier, Folk-Lore or Sup. Reliefk 
qf the W. ofSeaUand, Paisley, 1870, p. 36 ; see also Hakd, t s. 

u O. K. Markham, RUee and Laweqfthe Jncae, London, 1873. 
p. 16 4. 

M J. I^eth. Hie Bwe-Stdmme, Berlin, 1006^ p. 804 f. 

!* A. G Hollis, The Nandi, Oxford, 1009, p. 46 f. 
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on the heed to eheorb hie vtrtaes, by the Digger Indiana and ; 
rabblng the head w&tfa the braine of a deed man who wee wiae 
rivea auoceaa In boBtneea, eooorriing to the Mataliela.^ Smearing 
(he head with the blood of a eaRriflor, probably to identify one- 
aelf with It, la found, e.g.. In l*aleatine,t among the Araba of 
Muhammad*a tlnie,^ the Bomana at the Luvercalia,^ and the 
Lendu.t The aame ai^icatlon of aacriflcial blood ia alao uaed 
ae a cure for diaeaae In Paleatliie and among the Jewaof AlglenJ 
The ao-called 'Euohariat* of lAinaiMm is poured out into the 
hands of the worshippers by the Lama, and each person anelnte 
his head with It, after which the Lama places the *Vaee of 
Life* on the bowed head of each, repenting a spell. l%e 
head ia then touched with other sacred objects.* where blood 
is shed on the grave as a moumir 4 r custom, It la aometimes 
drawn from cuts on the head (see j£RE iv. 481*). Similarly. 
In Samoa, if a man found a dead owl, or If he oommittra 
tranegreeeion, he beat hie forehead till it bled ; and at ritual 
oombata where the heads were beaten with clubs, ths blood was 
an offering to the deity.* 

3. Heads of deities, etc,, with nimbus. — Here, 
a^ain, as illustrating the importance of the head 
as the chief memlier of a god as of a man, it ia 
often represented with rava ahooting out in all 
directions, or with a circular dialc b^ind or aur- 
rounding it. These were undoubtedly suggested 
by the sun and its rays, and were intended to 
typify the Divine power shining and radiating 
from the head. Hindu divinities have often such 
a nimbus, of a more or less elaborately shaped 
form. In Greek and Ttoman art it is also given 
to divinities, especially those representing sun 
and moon, and Teutonic and Slavic deities have 


Tibetan Buddhist divinities are occasionally many- 
headod, like Padmapani with eleven heads— >proi>* 
ibly a borrowing from fndian art. ^ Sucii monstrous 
rorms do not occur among Teutonic deities, though 
:hey are sometimes given to heroes.* Monsters, 
giants, dwarfs, and dragons in myth and Marchen 
')f ten possess many heads, which cause considerable 
.rouble to the heroes who tight them. The Greek 
Geryon had three heads. Hydra nine, Briareus 
fifty, and the giants of Norse mytholo^ have 
three, six. or oven nine hundred heads.* In 
Marchen the usual numbers are three and seven. 

In ChriHtlan npresentationB of the Trinity the Godhead Is 
often depicted ee a being with three blended heade, or three 
facet appearing on one head with four, three, or two evee.* 
Satan is aleo occaaionally depicted with three faoea— -the trinity 
of evil— «ud with heads on (meet, stomach, and knees.* 

4. Men and deities with animals* heads.— In 
various acts of ritual men often wear the heads 
of animals, nsually those of sacrificial victims. 
Among savages these are often worn at sacred 
dances, e.g. More hunting. Thus, at the Maiidan 
bnfialo dance, each dancer wears the skin of a 
buiialo’s head with the home attached, and imi- 
tates the movements of the animal, in order to 
procure good hunting.* Similar customs were 
xollowed among the Celts and Teutons. At the 
New Year festival, riotous processions of men 
dressed in the heads and skins of animals took 


often rays or stars around their heads. Mithra 
has a ciroulor nimbus with pointed rays. It was 
also given to emperors and kings, to Oriental 
heroes or saints, etc. Buddhist art in India and 
Tibet shows Gantama as well as the saints with a 
nimbus.^* But it is in Christian art that the 
nimbus is most wide-spread. It is of ditt'erent 
forms, usually circular, but occMisionally triangu- 
lar, bi-triangular, or square, and in some cosm a 
series of rays emanates from the head. The field 
of the nimbus is ornamental or plain ; and it sur- 
rounds the heads of the throe Persons of the Trinity, 
the Virgin, angels, saints, prophets, living persons, 
allegorical figures, etc. In the case of tiie Divine 
Persons, the nimbus is usually cniciform, this being 
properly distinctive of them." 

3. Many-headed gods, etc. — ^The oustoiu of re- 
presenting gods with several heads, like that of 
representing them with several hands, is probably 
the result of tlio current conception of the import- 
ance of these members. It was natural that in a 
god they should be multiplied. Nowhere is this 
more common in art and myth than in India. 
Siva is said to have a thousand heads, or some- 
times three, and is thus represented.’* Brahmft 
has four heads. Among the Egyptians and 
Semites this is not found, but a male Phccnician 
deity is occasionally two-headed.’* In Greek and 
Homan art and myth it is again merely sporadic. 
Hecate is three - heailed, )>ossibly representing 
Artemis, Selene, and Hecate; Hermes at cross- 
roads (9.0.) bad two, three, or four heads, like the 
Roman Janus. The Oltic god of the under world 
is sometimes represented as a triple head, and 
some Slavic deities have four or five heads.’* 

1 JAl til. [1874] 880. 

9 R. 11. Nassau, FetuhUm in W, A/riea, London, 1004, p. 178. 

9 S. 1. Cnrtlss. Prim. Sent. HH. T<hday, London, 1002, p. 201 

«W. lLHmith*,888. 

* W. Wards Fowler, Ths Rmnan Futivait, London, 1800, p. 
811. 

* H. Johnston, Ugawla Protset., London, 1002, II. 688. 

7 Thompson, 211 ; JE xi. (KIO. 

* L. A. Waildell, Buddhiinn Tibet t London, 1805, p. 448. 

* G. Tumer,jSafn4Mi, l^ondon, 1884, pp. 21, 27, 87. 

10 Boo A. N. Dldron, Christian Icnaegraphy^ £iig. tr., London, 
1861. L 22ff. ; J. Grimm, TenJtmM MyihoUitgy. tr. Stallybrsis, 
London, 1882-88, p. 828; A. GrOnwedel, middhUi. Kuntt in 
Indian, Berlin, 1000, p. 68 ; WaddeU, 887, 876. 

11 Didron, 1. 22tL 

13 Mahabhirata, vtl. 80. 84 L, Hi. 80. 74 1. 

u Fraser, Adonis, London, 1000, p. 82. 

14 J. A. ilsoOullocdi, EsL of Aneient Csits, Edinburgh, 1011 
p. 84 ; Qrinun, 882. 


place, and these continued in ChrUtian times, 
though forbidden by the Church.’’ Figures of 
horse-headed men appear on old Gaulish coins, 
and these*, as well as numerous Irish legends of 
cat-, dug-, or goat-headed men, doubtless rofiect 
actual custom.* In modem European folk-festivals, 
dances are sometimes performed by men wearing 
antlers or skulls of deer, etc., and these may be 
traced to older rites resembling those of the 
Mandans.* In all such customs there had origin- 
ally been some idea of assimilating the wearer 
of the head to the animal, and in soixie instances 
this was connected with toteniisin. The same 
purpose was served where a mask representing an 
animal's head was worn, as among many savage 

trillOB. 

Where earlier worshipful animals tended to 
become anthrofiomorphic, or where a divinity was 
blended with a worshipful animal, there was often 
a fusion of the two in myth or artistic representa- 
tion. The god had some part of him in animal 
form, and very often |>oss($sHfxl an animars head. 
Probably in all religions this has existed to a 
greater or less extent. Some, however, were able 
to shake themselves entirely free of such monstrous 
forms, though they may still be found associated 
with demoniac beings; in others they continued 
to play an important part, as, s.g., in the Egyptian 
religion. 

In India, Oapeia hasan eleithant'i hsad, and in China a god 
called the * Divine Uusbandnian * has a human body with a 
buirs head, fn Greece, where such compound forms generally 
came (o be disliked, traces of them were still to be found. The 
Phigaleian Demeier bad a horse’s head, and In Arcadia ex- 
cavations have revealed representations of female figures with 
heads of sheep or cows.’* Figures of l^iii with a goat’s head, 
of Apollo(T) with a ram’s head, and others are also known. 
But U is in Egypt that this method of representing the gods 
was most oonserved from pre-hisioric times onwarda Some of 
them invwiably have animals’ heads, othen only occasionally 
(see EaTPHAB Bxlioioh, voL v. p. 848h>.li 

In ouine inatances a divinity is represented 
wearing an animal head-dress, and sometimes also 
the skin of the animal— a custom perhaps con- 
nected with the practice of placing the head and 
skill of a sacrificial victim on the unage of a god, 
I WaddeU, 867. 3 Grimm, 887. 

4 lb. 527. 4 Didron, li. 22, 62 fl. 

* lb. 21 IT. 3 FL vUL 11887J 70. 

7 UacUuUooh, 280. 

« RA xli. [10021 pi. V. ; MacOuUoch, 217. 
tBeeFLiv. ll8l>8J174ff. 
lOPaus. viii. 42. 4 ; BCR xxUi. [1800] 088. 
o Wilkinson, ili. OfT. 
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Ml w«dl M with the Mumilation of a god and a 
wor^ipful animal. 

Conversely, buman-headed divinities or geul 
with animal bodies occur sporadically— in 


while tliere also the soul was represented as a 
hawk with a human head. 

5 . The bead as trophy or cult-object.*--(ei) 
Trophy, — Ab the head is tlie most prominent part 
of the body, the seat of several of the senses and, 
in the belief of some proples, of the soul, life, 
wisdom, etc., and as it is severed from the trunk 
with comparative ease, it has almost universally 
been taken as a trophy in war. The victor thus 
triumphs over his enemy ; at the same time he is 
able to bring back a proof of his prowess, and, as 
a result, the greater number of lieMs he can show, 
the more is he honoured as a valiant man, and the 
higher respect and status does he obtain. The 
practice is thus analogous to the cutting off of an 
enemy's hands (see Hand, §5(c)). 

Ths Babylonluu snd Auyrisns not onljr left deed enemief 
unburied, but, ee e further method of Inault end hurt to their 
gboete, cut off their heede ; end this practice ie frequently 
referred to in the insoriptione or ia portrayed on monumente ; 
ay., vuituree lly off with heeds of the slain. The god Nlngirsu 
Is shown clubbing such heeds collected in a net.^ In Egi'Pt a 


similar oustom prevailed, and kings are represented holding 
a bunch of heads, or headless corpses are shown lying before a 
god. Bo also in the other world one of the punishments of the 
enemies of lU and Osiris was behsadiug by Shestnu.* Among 
tbs Hebrews the praotiae was also followed. The heads of Oren 
and Zssb were brought to Gideon (Jg W; David out off 
Goliath'a head .and brought It before Saul ; the Philistines out 
off Saul'e head, and the sons of Bimmon that of lah>bosheih, 
bringing it to David (1 B 17 ^ » ai*. 2 B 47 ; of. 2(m;. Tht heads 
of Ahab's 70 sons were struck off and piled in two heaps 

S K 10*). In later times the heed of NIcanor waa brought by 
Idas IfaooaiMsus to Jerusalem as a trophy (2 Mao 16**)! The 
Scythians presented their king with heads of sUdn enemies. 


Scythians presented their king with heads of sUdn enemies, 
those having none to show receiving none of the booty. The 
eoalp was hung on the bridle.* Among the Karmanlans no 
one might marry until he had brought a head to the king, 
which was hung up in his house.* Among the Oelts, beam 
were out off and carried at the saddle-bow or on spears, or 
strung on a withy and brought home. After a battle a pile 
of heads was made, and the number of the slain counted.* 
Among Amerloen Indians, heads were sometimes placed on 

S iles and carried es trophies through the village, or, as among 
s Abipofies, were tied to the saddle.* The taking of the 
•oalp, which was brought home in triumph, the number of 
scalps poisessed being proof of a warrior’s prowess, was uni- 
versal among the trIoM Among the Polynesians, heads of 
ensinlss were also struck off and used as trophies. The heeds 
were piled before the chiefs, those of slain chiefs being placed 
on the top.7 The Tshi preserved the heads of hostile chiefs 
slain In battS*.* Head-hunting among the Dayake and In 
Formosa has also for one of Its purposes the taking of headeae 
trophies, to show bravery andf nianlineu and to please the 
women of the tribe.* Among modern Oriental natlone— 
Persians, Turks— slain enemies were often decapitated and sent 
to tbs king to make a show.i* Tfmur erected a pyramid of 
90,000 heads on the ruins of Baghdad.ii This was a oommon 
OrientiU custom. Balmanassar mads pyramids of the heads of 
the slain, 1 * and the practice has probably given rise to the 
JTdrsAsn incident of a tower buUt of men’s skulls, i* The 
triumphant placing of aristocratic victims' heads on pikes was 
oommon during the French Revolution. 


place as tirophiea, g.y. the ea»; thus after the 
battle of LiegnitB nine sacks were filled with 
the right ears of the slain. ‘ Jaw-bones or even 
mouths were also used as trophies, and generally 
the more a man possessed the more valorons 
was he deemed, as among the Papuans of Boigu,* 
the Tahitians,* the Tshis and Ashantis,* and 
the Chinese.* The Tupis wore the month of 
the slain as a bracelet.* Noses served the same 
purpose, and were worn with earn as necklets 
among the Arabs.^ Montenegrin soldiers presented 
noses to their chiefs as a sign of bravery as late as 
1876 ;* and of a Christian emperor, Constantine Y., 
Gibbon relates (v. 220) that *a plate of noses was 
accepted as a grateful ofiering.* Again, teeth were 
pulled out and triumphantly worn as necklets, 
bracelets, or anklets. This was oommon among 
many 8 . American tribes,* the people of the New 
Hebrides, Ashantis, and other African tribes.^ 

In most of these cases the heads or parts of the 
bend are sent to the chief or king or displayed 
before him as a sign of prowess, or as a symbol of 
vioto^. But they are occasion^ly dedicated to a 
divinity. This is suggested by the Bab. and £gyp. 
instances cited above, and it is also found among 
the Celts, who in cutting off a head saluted the 
gods and oflered it to them or to ancestral spirits. ^ 
Skulls have also been found under an altar devoted 
to a Celtic Mars ; and in Ireland heads wore called 
' the mast of Macha,' a war-goddess embodied in 
the scald-crow haunting the battlefield, just aa in 
the Bab. stele birds fly off with heads. 

(c) Fruervatwn oj -These trophies 

serve a more permanent purpose than that of im- 
mediate tokens of victory, as some care is taken to 
preserve them, and they are usually placed on the 
walls of houses, on stakes, or on trees, or kept in 
some more or less sacred place. Thus they are a 
standing witness to the prowess of iudiviaual or 
tribe. 

Herodotus (Iv. IDS) nlstes of the TSurl that they impaled the 
hcade of iblpwreokM penone and Used thoee of enemiee on a 
long pole above the roots of their bouaee. Among the Celts, 
townehipe and palaces were filled with these ghastly trophies, 
over doors, on walls, or on stakes, to such an extent that Posi- 
donius tolls how he grew sick at the eight. A room in the 
paleoe was kept as a atore for heads, and those of slain chief* 
ware preserved in oedar-wood oil or In coffers, and proudly 
shown as a record of conquest, large sums of money being 
refused for them.u Uu to a comparatively late time heads of 
private foes were placed on stakes in front of doorways,!* and 
afadcolm n. built into the walls of the ehurob of Bt. Mortlaoh, 
at Keith, beads of Danse alter their defeat. Among modern 
savages euch customs are also found. In the Congo district 
heads are cleaned and placed on poles at the entrance to a town 
or on a hill.!* Among the Niam-Niam they are kM on poets 
round the bouses.!* In Dahomey they were placed on roofs or 
gatoa of the king's palace, or paved the floor of his sleeping- 
plaoe ; and, when war wae ordered, it was said that the ktngis 
house wanted thatoh.!7 The Maoris ke^ ekuUe In houaee as 
trophlee, or fixed them on nolee; and in Tahiti walls were made 
up of haman akuUa.!* In the Solomon lelande there were eet up 
two skulls of enemies on a post at the launching of a canoe, the 
eanoe-houaee being also decked with them, whfle the eoalp and 


(5) Various parts of the head sometimes take its 

! U W. King, Hi’rt. of Sumer and Akkadt Ix>ndon, 1910, pp. 
181, 1S8; Bchrader, KIB ii. 181, SIS; M. Jastrow, Aepeete of 
Hef. Btlief and Praetiee in Bab, and Assyria, New York, ISli, 
p. 860 (plate 31). 

* H. Bpenoer, Cer, 2net,, London, 1879, p. 88 : Q. Foucart, 
SiH, dss rel,. Paris, 1912, p. 66f. ; B. A. W. Budge, Guide to 
Ms Kbyp- Cbihefioas in Cks Jirit, Jfus., Ijondon, 1909, p. 144. 

* Herod. Iv. 64 f. * Strabo, xv. p. 727. 

* 8U. Ital. Iv. 218 ; Mod. Bic. xiv. 116 ; Livy, x, 26 ; Strabo, 
iv. p. 19B ; and Irish texts, pateim, 

L 629; M. Dobrixhoffer, AMponei, liondon, 1822, ii. 

408. 

7 A. Feathennan, Ooeano-Meianeeiane, London, 1887, pp. 
91, 2041. ; Turner, Samoa, 10.H. 

* A. B. Ellis, Tshi’-tpeakina Peoplee, liOndon, 1887, p. 266 1. 

* 8. Bt. John, Poreste of Far Baal, London, 1802, ii. 28 ; U. 
Ling Roth, JVaf. qf Sarawak amt Borneo, London, 1890, iL 145, 
163 ; L'Anlhrop, x. (Paris, 1899] 96. 

>* J. J. Morler, Seoend Jour, through Ptreia, London, 1818, 
p. 188. 

11 Gibbon, DssNns and FaU, London, 1906, vii. 68. 
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!* Bee F. Usbrcoht, Zu/r VeUukunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 406. 
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* Bills, 297 ; F. A. Ramieyer and J. Ktihne, Pour Yean in 
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* R. Southey, BiM, of Broea, London, 1810-19, n. 222. 

7 W. R. Smith, Kinthipi, 1908. p. 296. 

* STtmes Report, Deo. 14. 

* Tupfe (Southey, i. 222) ; Oaribe (B. Bdwarda, JETtof. qf BrU, 
CoUniiee in W, Indiee, London, 1601, I. 46); Moxoe (1. J. 
Hutchinson, The Parana, London, 1868, p. 84). 

>* A. H. Keane, Ban, Poet and /•reeent, Cambridge, 1806, 
p. 487 : J. Deeoham, Aehantee, [.ondon, 1841, p. 76. 

!! Bii ItaL iv. 216 ; Lucan, Phar. i. 447. 

!* W. 8tokea2%rss/r. G'toss., London, 1862, p. xxxv ; C/L xll. 
1077. 

1 * Died. Bio. V. 29 ; Strabo, iv. p. 198. 
i^SalieLaw, Ixiv. 9. » Weeks. FLxx, [1909] 86. 

!*G. Schweinfurth, The Beart qf Afr%ea^ Eng. tr.. London, 
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hAlrw«n|rateiiaoooo*natAiHlhaii(inth«QoininonhAll.i In 
N. OninMunouff th« WnmwngnthtMCunia wm daoontad wiUi 
dkullntakio by uw mtn to whom it Mongod. In Hnbnkn they 
woM hung on idnlfonni outoldo the In 8. Amorim 

tho mmo ouitomo woro foUowod, o.^. otnoiig tho liundraon^ 
who pUoed okuUi on their rude huti, end emong the Abiponee.* 
Among the Nftgei the dhiel*e houee ii hung round with elculki 
end, emong the Boutooot Lueon, heedeobtelned et the period of 
vlenting end ■owing ere expooM on treee in the vttlegee, end 
kept ea relloi onoe the flesh hes deoeyed.^ The We or Upper 
Bunne teke heeds for the benefit of the orops, pleoethem in the 
* spirit house,* end, efter they ere bleeched, set them on posts in 
en evenue of trees. Thousends of skulls mey thus be seen.* In 
Formose, Celebes, end Bumetre, end in other olessio regions of 
the heed-hunter, heeds ere dried end hung up in the huts or 
on chiefs' houses, end often omemented unth cerved designs. 
Among the Lend lleyeks, speciel houses ere built for them, 
which form the beohelors* querters end council ehembers.7 

In Rome inatanoes, heads or skulls are treasured 
in a sacred building ; 0.47., in Mexico the head of 
the captive saoriiioed to Tezcatlipooa was out oif 
and preserved along with heads of earlier victims 
in the sacred place.* Again, heads are offered to 
dead ancestors (see below). Many of the instances 
cited aliove are oonnectM with eannibalism, the 
l)ody or brains being devoured ; and the taking 
of a head is always the occasion for feasting, the 
bead itself being rad and propitiated.* 

(cf) Pur]^oa€ of^ thb preservation , — Among actual 
head*hunting tribes and with some other peoples 
also who preserve heads of enemies, the reasons 
alleged for the practice show that they are some- 
thing more than mere trophi^ and that they are 
preserved primarily for animistic reasons, and in 
order to obtain the helpful presence and power of 
the spirit-owner of tho nead, whose soul-substance 
was stronger in the head than in any other part of 
the body. The Dayaks feast at eacn head-taking, 
lavish terms of endearment upon the head, and 


alleged, hut these also show the animhitio basis of 
the onstom. 

The Dayaks believe that those whose heads are 
taken wiO be the slaves of their captors in the 
next world— an idea which is shared by the 
Lhoosai of India, who out heads off after a battle.^ 
Again, heads are taken by the Dayaks after a 
death, because it is suppos^ that a man of conse- 
quence cannot be buried or that a dead relative 
will not rest until this is done in hb name ; or by 
tho Formosans, because the spirits of anoeston ore 
pleatmd to see the huts adorned with heads.* The 
Knkis also take heads at the death of a diief, and 
in Celebes a chief's tomb is supplied with two 
heads of enemies or of slaves.* This custom also 
obtained mon^ the Celts, since skulls have been 
found bmied with the dead.* Sometimes in Borneo 
the spirit of tlie head is expected to persuade its 
former friends to come and Vb slain, and a prayer 
to this effect is addressed to it nightly,* while 
in the Congo district the spirit of the head out 
off in war is believed to haunt members of its 
family.* 

(«) There can be no doubt that, whether in con- 
junction with preserving the skull or not, where the 
custom of eating the brain is found (e.g. among 
the Dayaks, in Luzon, in New Guinea, In New 
Ireland, in the Torres Straits Islands *), or of eat- 
ing a mass of food in which a head has Imn cooked 
(as among the Batonga and the Garos*), this has 
also an animistic basis. It is usually expressly 
stated that it is done to acquire the courage or 
wisdom of the dead man. In some oases it is enough 
to eat some part of the head — the eye (Sandwich 
Islands, N« Zealand, Marquesas Islands) or the 


that he is now adopted into the captor’s tribe, and 
must hate his old f riends. By this means the ghost, 
which might otherwise have oeen dangerous, is sup- 
posed to be rendered not only harmless, but helpful. 
By the spirit's power, acting through the head, rice 
will grow abundantly, the forests will teem with 
game which will be easily taken, women will be 
fruitful, and health and happiness will abound.’^ 
This influence of the head, or, rather, of the spirit 
acting through the head, is also seen in the case of 
Uie liontoc, who obtain a head for every farm at 

J ilanting and sowing ; the Wa of Burma, who hunt 
or heads to promote the welfare of the crop ; and 
the Lliota Nftga of N.£. India, who place head and 
feet in the fields for the same purpose. Similarly, 
in New Caledonia, heads of old women are set up 
on poles as ohormsfor a good crop,^and a like idea 
is seen in the Teutonic folk-belief that a skull 
buried in the stable makes the horses thrive.’* The 
spirit whose good wishes are invited is expected to 
Mcome the guardian, friend, and benefactor of the 
tribe or family, and to be always with them.’* This 
is precisely the reason given by the Tauri for 
placing heMB over their roofs.’* Other reasons are 

1 C. M. Woodford, A HaturalUt amotM ths SMd-Aimtert, 
London, 1890, f»p. 92, 162 ; H. B. Ouupy, The Sotoman ttkmds 
and their Pativegfdo. 1887, p. 16. 

3 J. Oluhlmers, Pioneering in N.O., London, 1887, p. 326 ; O. 
Bcllgmaon, The Mekmesians ef Brit, N,G; Csinbridge, 1910, 
pp.Zlf.,46e; cf.462. 

• J, Henderson, UitL qf the BrasU, London, 1821, p. 476; 
Dobrishoffer, II. 406. 

4 J, Owen, NOga THbett Oalcuttn, 1844, p. 12. 

6 Schedenbuqr, In ZB xx, 11888) 39. 

• Scsoit and Hardinian, OaseUeer ef Upper Burtna, Rangoon, 
19004)1, L 498 ff. 

7 Ling Roth, 11. 146 f. ; Fsatherman, UalaytuMetamsianSt 
London, 1881, pp. 818, 886, 602 ; VAnihrep, x. 90. 

8 J. de Torquemada, La Jfonargutfa Auftena, Madrid, 1728, 
II. 269 f. 

• Ling Roth, U. 170; L'AntAnm. t. [1894) IIS. 

10 Ling Roth, ii. 140, 170{; W. H. Furnoss, Hame^Life qf the 
Borneo Beatkbuntere, Philadelphia, 1902, pb 60. 

» See above, and G. M. Qodden, JAJ xxvU. [1896] 9. 

M Tamer, Samoa, 842. l* Grimm, 1810. 

14 Furness ; St. John, ioe. oft. 1 * Herod. Iv. 108. 


to acquixB these qualities. The same purpose under- 
lies the practice of using the skull of an enemy as an 
occasional or usual drinking-vessel. The liquid is 
the medium through which tbe powers of the owner 
of the skull or his spirit are transferred. 

This was done by the Oaiils,i* IrUh (milk drunk from a skull 
restores to warriors tbsir pristine strengt^ii Scytbians,^ 
the andent Arabe,i> FIJiane, peoples of the Oongo,i4 Uguida 
(prisit drinks bier from skull of king to be poss e ssed by his 
spirit),!* Mttskhqnss (because good facaltiee of mind come 
from the brainXi* A similar custom occurs spoiadloally in 
folk-msdldoe and maglo. In Germany other peonlirs pigeons 
will oome to your oot If you give your pigeons drink from a 
human skull.!* In tbe W. lll^lenae to drink from the ekull 
of a suicide is a potent cure for certeln ailments.!* 

(/) A distinction must be made between the 
practices already referred to, where an enemy’s 
skull is ooneerned, and those connected with 
the heads of relatives or ancestors. Here also^ 
however, the animistic basis is obvious, and it ap- 
pears quite clearly from the Calabar custom of 
catting off the head of a great chief at burial and 
keeping it secretly lest it and therefore the spirit of 
the chief should be stolen from tlie town,’* and from 


1 Ling Roth, il. 140 ; O. L. Gomms, BthnoL in FoUhLoro, 
London, 1892, p. 164. 

* Ling Both, ii. 140 ; B. Low, Sarawak, London, 1848, p. 885 ; 
A'AnCAm. x. 06. 
hJkSSlx, 886. 

4 Rofst do Bdlognet, Bthnoginie gavMse, Faria, 1861 f. 
iU.100. 


* J. Brooke. Ldtoff, London, 1868, L 808. 

* Wooks, F£ zx. 87. 

7 St. John, 1. 128 1.; Fsathorman, (tosano-Jtfsf. 601; B. 
Kouhauss, ZMuCmA BeorOainea, Barlm, 1911, ill. 181; H. H. 
Romilly, The W, PaeiM, London, 1886, p. 68 ; J. MaoOUlivray, 
Voyage of * RotUesam} do. 1862, ii. 4L 

I VesMM, 177 f. ; JAIVL [18781 806. 

* Strabo, XV. p. 727. 

1* 811. ItaL xliir482: Uvy, xzilL 24 ; Floras, I. 80. 

II ZCP L 106. !> Herod, iv. 66. 


U W. R. Smith, Kkuhifk, 296. 14 Weeks, FL xx. Sfi 

1 * J. Rooooo,JAI xzxL (1001) 129. 

M J. Adair, Hist, efAmer, Ind,, London, 1776, p. 186. 

17 Orimm. 1828. 


1 * Of. also BBS Iv. 6 II 0 for tba similar Tibetan eustom in the 


oase of a relative's Skull. 
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the PolynesUn idea that the epirit acts from the 
skull aud ia a guardian of the family.^ Whatever 
the method of burial, the preservation of the head or 
skull of dead relatives out of affection, or in order 
to obtain communion with them, or to gain their 
good offices because of their pleasure at the respect 
uiown to them, or for actual cult purmseB, was 
probably an early custom, and is found in many 
parts of the world. It is met with mainly among 
the Melanesians and Polynesians, but it exists also 
in Africa and sporadically in America, chiefly in 
the southern part of the continent. 

BodiM buried without hesde were found si Orsnboume Ohise, 
dstiaip from NeoUthio timet, and thews tuforeit tepsrste prewr' 
Tstion of the heed. Eleewhere ekulle lisve been found hurled 
slone.9 llerodolue report! that the leeedonee made bare and 
oleaneed the head, and, having gilded It, treats it me aaored 
and tacrifloed to it (iv. 26]i In &ypt ttie myth of Oeirle told 
how, after the diememberment of bit body, me he^ wee buried 
at Abydoe or at Memphie. The eancluary at Abydoe wae 
therefore bolieNt of all, and the eymbol of the city wae the 
coffer containing the head. Thte may point to eouie eeparate 
tmtinent of the head in early Egypt, oipecially If Egyptian 
oivilitttion and religion were tndigenoue m Africa, where the 
head le often venerated. Before the riee of the cuetoin of extract* 
ing the brain through the nose in miimmlfloation, the head was 
out off for this purpoee anti filled with epicee, and a formula wae 
used to prevent the head of one man being oonfueed with that 
of another.* Among some African tribee a thief ia buried with 
hie head above ground. After the fleeli hae decayed, the ekull 
is either buried or kept (or magical piirpoeea.^ Such ekulle are 
usually preserved out of sight. Heads of distinguished men 
among the Mpongwe are hung up, and the deeonipoaed matter 
is allowed to drip on a piece of clmlk. The brain is the seat of 
wisdom, and this is absorbed by the chalk, which la then applied 
to the heaila of the living that they may obtain wisdom.* Among 
the llaganda a part of the bead, the Jaw-hone, especially of the 
kings, was carefully preserved because the ghost clung to it, and 
hence could be worshipped or its help obtained through the 
Jaw-bone aa long as that was honoured. Those of kings were 
praserved in the temples of the kings, and some Jaw-bones were 
a thousand years old.* Among the Tkveta, E. Africa, the pre- 
Mrvation of a skull preserves the spirit of the dead, and the 
accumulated ekulle of a family or tribe thua guarantee future 
rsunlon.7 

The custom of the widow caiTyin||[ the husband’s 
skull or jaw as a memento or amulet is found amonir 

x-ri » , , . . 


Island and in Onoatoa the sknlls of relatives were 
hung up in houses.^ 

Among the Celts a custom of preserving and 
offering some eult to heads of ancestors and a be* 
lief in their |»owers may have existed. This is sug- 
gested by various tales, based on earlier myths wMdi 
must have originated out of some actual practice. 

Thus la the Mabi-nogi of Branwen, Bran, a Br^honio god, 
directs his friends to out off his head after his death and buty 
it In the White Hill at London, facing France. This is done, 
and in the loi^ delay on their Journey thither the heed affords 
them entertainmeut. Finally, the head^the Urdawl Jlsn, or 
* Noble Head*— ie interred and protects the land from invamn 
until Arthur disinters it, This appears to reflset actual belief 
and custom. There are also tales of beads which, when out 
off, went on speaking.* This recalls the myth of Orpheus, 
whose head sang ; and its burial-place became a sacred pre- 
cinct.* In Scandinavian mythology the Vanir cut off Minur's 
heed ; but Odin spoke spells over it so that it could not decay, 
and still nttersd speech.* Lane * refem to popular Muhamma- 
dan beliefs of the heads of saints talking after deoapltation. 
The poBsibility of the ooneciouenew of the brain after behead- 
ing. and even of the heed wpeaktiig, was much diacuseed 
during and after the French Itevolution ; and there are stories 
of Charlotte Corday's head speaking, and, at an earlier time, 
that of Sir Everard Digby.* 

In the Christian Church, among the relics of 
saints or martyrs the head or skull has frequently 
been singled out for adoration or as possessing 
great miracnloas power. Thus *tho head of St. 
Marnan, preserved at Abercliirder, was ceremonially 
washed every Sunday, and the water carried to 
the sick and diseased, who derived benetit and 
recovered liealth from its sanative properties.’^ 
Among Muhamiiiadans a similar reverence is 
paid ; e.p., the burial-place of the head of al-j(][usain 
in Cairo is nmch visitiMl by worshippers.* 

iff) Many of the instances cited above imply a 
etui of the head^ or of the spirit of whom the head 
is the medium or habitation. Through the head 
or skull the living obtain tnana or help of various 
kinds, and the head is a powerful protective. But 
the mere representation of a head would lie thought 
to give similar if not equal results. This may be 


in New Guinea.* In New Caledonia the head was 
twisted oil' ten days after death, and the skull pre- 
served, offerings of food being made to it during 
sickness.* In various parts of Melanesia it is be- 
lieved that the dead man’s mana can be obtained, 
through his skull, for the lieneUt of the survivors. 
These skulls are carefully kept, and food-offerings 
are made to them. In the Solomon Islands the skull 
is preserved in a sanctuary, and is usually enclosed 
in a piece of wood fashioned in the form of a fish, or 
in a miniature hut. Here also the skull is full of 
mana, and through it the help of the spirit can be 
obtained, mainly by means of offerings.” In Tahiti 
the skull was preserved separately from the body, 
and was usually hung from the roof of the house. ^ 
In Nanumanga it was believed that the soul, when 
called on, came back to the place where the skull 
was kept to drive away disease, etc. Here the 
head was exhumed after burial. In Netherland 
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the reason wliy human heads ore a frequent motif 
in savage art. Such sculptured heads were also 
common in Celtic art, and among the Celts, as has 
been seen, there was a cult of human heorls. 
Farther, as the skull or head of an ancestor was 
the means by which rapport with liimself was 
gained wherever there was a cult of heads, so it 
may later have l^en thought enough to represent 
tho head of a diviniW as a means of gaining com- 
munion with him. This may explain the existence 
of images of Divine heads among the Celts, often 
represented in triple form (see C'elts, § XIII. 2).* 
Cmtic myth has also much to tell of the power of 
Divine or heroic heads, it is not inijM^ssiblo that 
the lioman representations of the head of Janus 
may be due to similar ideas. 

(n) The reprtetnUUion of a tnenetroue and hideoue 
face and head^ probably connected with grotesque 
masks used by savage peoples, has everywdiere been 
regarded as an effective amulet against demoniac 
powers or, more particularly, the evil eye {q,v , ). In 
antiquity, hideous masks were sometiiiios worn for 
this purpose, and monstrona heads were much in 
vogue in Greece. To these is doubtless due the 
myth of the Gorgon’s head cut off by Perseus, 
which still retained its evil powers after decapita- 
tion. >* Cf. art. Goroom. 

1 Turner, ffamoa, 288, 800 f. 

^RQel xxii. 11901] 128, xxiv. flOOSIlS; J. Ourtin, Tafot qf 
eke Foiriu and the Ghoet World, Dublin, 1806, p. 182. 

> Oonon, Karr, 46. 

* Orimm, 870 ; of. 1802 (or other legends of talking beads. 

* Mvdem Kggptiant, London, 184^ il. 51. 

* 8es O. W. Holmes, Meehanitm in Thought and MorahA, 
London, 1871, p. 13 f., and a story by Dumas In bis Lee miiU ei 
un Fantemet, BrusselB, 1840. 

7 MscOolloch, Religion, lie Origin and Forme, London, 1004, 
p.00. ^ ^ • Lane, 1.19. 

* MscOnllooh, Bsggionqrtts Aim. Cette, pp. SSf^ 242. 

u Luolsn, JSW. qiTfMffra-Oodf, xlv. ; Elworthy, EvU Sge, 141, 
168 fl. 
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{•) One sonrce of the form&tion of images is to 
be traced in the oustom* found in W. Africa, In- ! 
donesia, and Melanesia, of surmounting the rough I 
wooden fi^ro representing the body of an ancestor ' 
witli his SKull. The image is thus animated by his : 
spirit. This oustom has an analogy in the Mman- 
esian method of representing ancestors by a human 
performer wearing a mask m which part of a skull 
IB inserted. With these also may be compared the 
Sumatran magic stafis, in the head of the upper- 
most figure of which is enclosed the brain of a boy. 
A similar oustom is followed in the case of the war 
idol made at the opting of hostilities by the 
Bataks of Sumatra, with a boy’s brain inserted in 
a hole within the navel. In this way Uie image 
obtains a soul.^ 

(j) A pie-historio method of burial was that of 
cutting otf the head and placing it between the 
knees of the corj^e. To judge by later analogies, 
this was probably done to prevent the deceased or 
his ghost from returning, but possibly only in the 
case of dangerous persons or enemies. In Egypt a 
sculptured plaque of the Ilnd dynasty shows ten 
corpses of enemies decapitated with their heads 
between their legs. The oustom existed in Albania 
in the 4th and 5th centuries of our era,^ and was not 
uncommon in other parts of Europe in mediaeval 
times. It has also occurred sporadiitally in modem 
folk-custom. In West Prussia, to prevent a dead 
member of the family from inflicting disease on the 
living, his coffin was opened and his head cut off.’ 
In England, in the case of the doer of some 
atrocious deed, his liead was severed from the body 
and placed between the legs or under the arm.^ 
For a similar liithuaiiian practice to prevent an- 
noyance from tlie deceased, see iv. 433*. The 

practice probably had a very wide range, if we 
may connect with it the many stories of hemllcss 
ghosts, found not only in Europe but in India.* 

In Olouoeiitar * heodlemi ghost wm bolisvsd to haunt a Said, 
and here an actual interment with head bcaide thigh waa found.* 
Such ghosts appear with the head tucked under the arm; 
and It is a Oerinan superstition that the uriblest spirit or the 
ghost of a malefactor whose crime was not dlrulged before bis 
Mth must wander in this way. The headlese gtioet is often on 
horseback. 

(Jk) In human sacrifice, etc., the head is often 
ritually cut off and receives separate treatment. 
This appears in the myth of Lityerses, where a 
stranger was taken to a corn-field to reap, and then 
wrapi^d in a sheaf, his head cut off with a sickle 
and his body cast into the river-^ myth illustrat- 
ing actual custom.^ The Mexican custom of pre- 
serving the heads of victims sacrificed as represent- 
ing Tezcatlipoca has already been referred to 
(§ 5 (c)), and a similar custom of cutting off the heads 
of dough images prevailed.* In Ashanti, at the 
yam 'custom,' the head of a sacrificed slave was 
placed in the hole whence the new yams were 
taken.* In Bab. ritual the sacrificer speaks of 
giving the bead of the child for his own head.'* On 
liaratonga the reeking human head was offered to 
Tangaroa, and the body consumed by the wor 
shippers." 

Ill Bome MUttken the vitality of the heed le ehown bv the 
iMst that a human head reduced to aehee, and ewallowcd by a 

1 Y. Him, rSe Orty«n« qf ilrC, London, 1900, p. S»1 ; C. B. H. 
TOO Rosenberg, Di^ tnalayiteh€ Archipei, Leipslg, 1879, f. 00. 

t L’Anihrop. xU. QOll] 608. 8 jfL x1. (19001 249. 

4 J, C. Atkineon, Forty Yearg in a Maorkmd Parioh, London, 
1891, p. 217 f. 

8 Orooke, i*JC> L 25617. Fbr such etoriee, see Grimm, pp. 919, 
984, 943 949, 981 ; R. Hunt, Pop. Rmnaneot^, London, 1881, pp. 

146, 244 ; J. F. Oampbell, Popular TaUo qf tho W, li^ihtanaa, 
Edinburgh, 1890, IL 101. 

Si«'A)ax.(1008]S7. 

7 Script. Aerum mirab. Oriceet, Brunewfok, 1889, p. 220 f. 

* F. S. (Xavlgero, Hitt, qf Mtxioo, Eng. tr., London, 1807, I. 

^*T. E. Bowdleh. JTieribn Co dsAonCee, London, 1873, p. 220 1. 

10 Ball. PSSA xtv. [1892] 149 1. 

II W. W. GUI, Mytkt and Songt from CSe S. Pa*njte. London 
1878, p. IL 


woman, or an anlmal'e head eaten by an animal, caueee con- 
ception. In an Eeklmo tale a girl i» changed into a seal and 
cut ill pieces by the hunter, but the head elipe into tho womb 
of hie wife and the girl is re-born.' An ocoaeional remedy for 
Bterllity is tor a woman to tread on a human skull.* Keferenoe 
may also be made to the power which the decapitated heads of 
monetere have of growing on again. Birth from the head ie 
■poradioally found, e. 0 „ in the Greek myth of Athene bom from 
the head of Zeus, ana In Hindu etoriee.* 

In Polynesian myths the oooo-uut tree fe euppoeed to have 
originate from a hnman head w from that of an eel.4 In 
numerous Harebcn the Incident of a tree apringiug from a 
burled human head occurs. In a Samoan myth, pigs originate 
from human heads flung Into a cave by a cannibal chief.* 
Various creation myths tell how part of the universe was made 
from this or that part of the head of a vast being or giant;* 
while in a Ohaldisan cosmogony preserved by Rerosui the head 
of Bdlos is cut off, tho blood Is mixed with eiuth, and from Gils 
men and animals are made.7 

6. Heads of animals.-— These also have a dis- 
tinctive pla«e in custom and ritual, and frequently 
special attention is paid to the head of a sacrificial 
animaL Among the Veddas, when game is ob- 
tained, the head and a portion of the fieah of each 
lioor taken is cooked as an offering to Kande 
Yaka, and afterwards eaten the community.* 
The Wanzamwezi of W. Africa place tho head of 
the killed beast before the huts of the mieimu along 
with a little flesh.* M^lien the Dayaks offer fowls 
to the water-goddess, they cut off the heads and 
throw them into the stream.'* Herodotus reports 
of sacrifices in Egypt that imprecations (averting 
evils) were pronounced upon tne head after it was 
cut off and then it was either sold to stran^rs or 
thrown into the river. No Egyptian woiud eat 
tile head of any animal." Bnt this is not confirmed 
by monumental evidence, and the head appears as 
an offering quite as often as any other port of the 
animal.'* Probably some particular sacrifice only 
is referred to by Herodotus. Among the Hebrew 
sacrifices occasional directions are mven for the 
treatment of the head. That of the Passover lamb 
was to bo eaten along with the flesh (Ex 12*). In 
the case of the bumt-ollering the head is mentioned 
as one of the parts which must be laid on tho altar 
and burnt (l^v I**'**"). In the case of the sin- 
oftering of ignorance, the head is one of the jiarts 
which are not sacrificed but taken outside the camp 
and burnt (Lv 4" ; cf. 8"). Among the Teutons 
and Scandinavians, heads of sacrificed animals were 
sometimes the important part of the offering 
assigned to the gods ; hut, again, they were some- 
times suspended on trees in the sai^red grove and 
thus 'oonsecrated by way of eminence to the 
god.’ '* Similar enstoms obtained among the Celts, 
and are referred to in Acts of Saints, wlio tried to 
combat tlie popular pagan cults of Gaul.'* 

Among those peoples with whom the bear is an 
object of reverence— Ainus (g.v.), tribes of northern 
Asia, some American Indian tribes— when one is 
killed in the hunt, its head has particular core be- 
stowed upon it. 

Thus among the Qltyaki (g.e.) the head and skin are borne 
solemnly through a smoke opening into the gtirta. Women 
receive it with solemn mueio, and the head is set on a plattorm 

I A Leikien, Liiauitbkt VoVaiitdtr, Btrassbuig, 1882, p. 490; 

T. F. Crane, Italian Pop, Talet, Ijondon, 1886, p, 208 ; U. de 
Charencey, Lo FUt do In Vierge^ Havre, 1870, p. 20 ; A. de 
Gubematl^ Lo JSfooeUino di S. SUfano. Turin, 1800, p. 41 ; 

U. Rink, Talot and Trad, of the JEsfeimo, London, 1876, p. 460. 

* E. B. Oromor, Modem Egypt, London, 190a li. 606. 

* Hesiod, Theog, 9241.; S. B. Uartland, LP, London, 1894, 
L130. 

4 E. Modigliani, CTn Viagtfia a JVias, Milan, 1800, p. 618 ; 
Tumor, 246 ; Gill, 80. 

* Turner, ;S'ainoa, lU. 

4 Hindu {nigoeda, x. 00) ; Boaadinavian {Edda, 2). 

7 F. Leiiorniant, Lot uriginee dt Vhittoire, Paris, 1880-84, 
L 42 and appendix. 

*C. G. and B. Z. Beligmann, The Veddat, Oambridge, lOll, 
p. 162. 

*L. Decle, Three Ydaro in Savage Africa, London, 1808, 
p. 843f. 

10 U. H. PIOBB, Dot WMbK Leiprig, 1891, 1. 438. 

U U. 39. » Wilkinson, 11. 468. 

I* Grimm, pp. 47, 68, 67, 72 ; and, for later eurvivaletP. 1060. 
M MaoOullocfa, EeL qf Am. COUt, 108. 204 ; Grimm, ri. 
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adorned with nlae branehei. Offeringf are let befon it, and on 
tbe next day, called ' the foddering w the head,' It la led from 
every dlih eerved at the teaiit.> 

The Ainua aet akulla of alain beam in the place 
of honour in their huta, or fix them on poles and 
sacrifice to them, believing that the apirita of 
animals dwell in the akulla.* The Oatia^a hang 
the head on a tree and worahip it.* Among those 
American Indian tribes who venerate the b^r, the 
head is tied to a tree as a mark of respect, or hung 
on a |Kmt after being painted. Homage is paid to 
it, and it is expectiM to bring good luck to the 
hunters.* Analogous customs are found elsewhere. 

In Timorbrat, akulli of turtles are hung under the house, and 
prayer and saorifloc are offered them in expectation of their 
assitlanoe during turtle>flBhing.B Ths Koryaks of Biberla place 
beads of whales or seals on their roofs and then on the hearth 
where offerings are made to them, and their souls go forth to 
sea to induce other animals to be caught.* Among the Kumai 
of 8.B. Australia the native bear, when slain. Is duly divided, 
and the head, as the most honourable part, goes to the camp 
of the young men.7 In various parts of British New Oninea, 
skulls of animals ars piyssrved In the votuma or presented to 
the chief and fixed on his house.* In Tibet the house is guarded 
against demons by a ram's skull and other objects fixed above 
the door.* Among the Greeks and Homans it was oustoiuary 
to nail the head of sacrificial victims, especially of the ox, above 
the door of the house in order to wara off evils, fiuoh heads 
were called ffovitpdvtov, 6iieranft*m.i* Tlie head of the October 
horse was out off and decked, and, after a fight for its possession, 
It was ftxsd on tbe wall of the Rei^ or on the furru MamitiaM 
Among the Scandinavians, Teutons, and Slavs tbe heads of 
saoriftdal animals, especially those of horses, were set upon 
poles or on houses in order to keep off evil influences, while the 
significance of this custom is found in many practices recently 
surviving. To these actual heads fixed on houses most be 
traced the carved horses' or other animals' hsads on gables of 
medlwval bouses In Germany, Russia, England, etc., regarding 
which occasiontd legends are told. Where an actual skull wm 
fixed on the building, It may have been that of an animal killed 
as a foundation sacnfioe.i* 

It ifi thus obvious that tbe animal’s head serves 
an analogous purpose to that of the human bead, 
and that the similar oustoiiis with respect to both 
have their orimn in similar ideas respecting the 
spirit acting through or from the head. This is 
apparent in tbe Baganda belief that ghosts of slain 
buffaloes are dangerous. Hence the head ia never 
brought into a garden of plantains, but eaten in 
the open country, and the skull placed in a sped* 
ally built hut^ where ofieriiigs are made to it, to 
induoe the ghost to do no harm.** 

In many esses msgicsl rites sre performed with snlmsls* heeds 
for different purpoees, e,g, to osuae s Isige supply of the snimsl 
ia queatlon to fell to tbe hunter,!* to prevent oieesse epreading 
by burying the heed in the grave of the deoeesed,!* or ohsnns 
ere made from enimale' bnuns,** or they ere worn dried es 

amulets. 17 


7. Rites connected with the head.— -The import- 
ance of the head is further seen in the number of 
rites connected with it or performed upon it. In 
the article Hand (§ 3) it nos been seen how the 
laying on of hands takes place upon the head, while 
it is also upon tbe head that anointing and the 
affnsion of sacred liquids usually take place (see 
Anointing). 

(o) The head is often shaved at different occasions 
in life ; and, whatever secondary purposes this or 


IBlemberg, AHW vHl. [1906] 268ff.; ef. J, Batchelor, Ths 
Ainu and thsir Folk-Lore, London, 1001, pp. 062, 496. 

9 Batchelor, p. 48tt. 

* P. B. Pallas. Rsittn dureh vsneh. ProvinMsndetruit, Reiehs, 
Bt. Petersburg, 1771-70. ili. 64. 

4 J. Mooney. I9 RBKW, pt. 1 [1900], p. 446 ; X. de Charlevoix, 
EiaL de ia Aouvelie France, Paris, 1744, v. ITSf. 

9 J. A. Jacobsen, Heieen in die JneehoeU dee Banda-Mesres, 
Berlin, 1896, p. 234. 

i Joohelson, Ths Koryak, Leyden, 1008, p. 66 f. 
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MRosm, JAI xxxii. [10021 64. 
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19 p. B. du Ohslllu, Baptor, and Adventure in Bquat, Alrisa, 
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hair-cutting (see Hair and Nails) may serve, the 
primary purpose seems to be the removal of evil 
influences and imparity from the head. The hair 
being removed, such evils cannot cling to the head. 
Some of the following examples will make this dear. 

The oeremoniss of ths Kaffirs, after lightning had stroiik any 
thing or person, included stiavlng the head.i Soon after hirtk 
the head of the child is shaved in China, though here the belief 
now ie that evil spirits which might attack the child will be 
deluded Into thinking he is a des^sed Buddhist priest.* The 
early Arabs shaved the ehild'e head and then daubed it with 
•acrifleial blood^Hi purification.* Shaving the child’s head Is 
also a Hindu rite,* and it Is used in modem Egypt.* Similarly, 
before eiroumeitiofn, name-giving rites, tatmng, and the like, 
shaving of the head takes luace.* In eome regions it Is also a 
oustonuu'y rite before marriags in the case of the brlde.7 in the 
case of the prfssthood, shaving the head is a rite of initiation, or 
the head must be kept shaved as one of a ssriss of rites to avoid 
Impurity. This was tho case with the prieets of Melkart* In 
Egypt the priests shaved their beads every third day,* and in 
the case of initiation to the Isis mysteries shaving the head was 
a necesesry preliminary.!* It is also a Brkbmanic rite of fnitia- 
tioii,!! nnd the Buddhist rite of 'ordination ' includes complete 
shaving of the head.!* In order to mark off the Hebrew from 
paganpriesthoode, shaving tho head of the prieet was forbidden 

<L?21<Exk44»). ^ 

The tonsure in the Christian Church is doubtless oonnected 
with these ideas of purity and removal of evil influences. In 
connexion u\th pilgrimages, shaving the head is also a necessary 
rite cither before or during tbe Journey.!* The idea of removing 
Impurity and danger is clearly seen in the Hebrew injunction 
to shsve tlie hesd of the female captive before taking her to 
wife (Dt 21!*). and of the leper as part of the ritual of his puri- 
fication (Lv 14*), in the Arab cuetom of the offender appearing 
at the door of Uie injured person with shaven head as port of 
ths ritual of reconciliation,!* and in the Chinese custom of 
shaving the head of the child who has fallen into a sewer, in 
order to let out the evil influence.!* 

Shaving the head as a moumina rite hae also been 
a very genera) custom ; and, although this, like 
cutting the hair, may have come to he regarded as 
an offering of the hair to the dead, which thus 
established a bond of union between them and the 
living, it originated in a desire to rid oneself of the 
evil contagion of death whicli might be clinging to 
the hair. 

This rite wse common In antiquity, but wss not practised by 
the Egyptians, whose hair was habitually shaved,!* although in 
the mourning for Qalrie the worshippers appeared with sbom 
heads, i.e, probably without their wigs, which were generally 
wora.17 In tha mourning for Adonis at Byblne the people shaved 
their heads, mourning for the dead god, thus following ths 
custom of mourning for dead relatives.!* The custom was also 
followed by the Hebrews, but was forbidden by the legal codes 
CLv 19*f 21*. Esk 7!9, Jer 16*, Dt 14! ; cf. Am 8!0)i It is also 
found among many savage tribes.!* 

(^) The ritnal washing of the head is a usual ac- 
companiment of purificatory ceremonies in many 
regions, and already in the Bab. Epic of Gilgamesh it 
is referred to as part of tbe outward procedure by 
which inward gnef may he put away : * Thy head 
be washed, bathe in water But probably witli 
most peoples tliis is a very occasional proceeding 
on account of the sanctity of the head and the 
danger of detaching any of the hair from it in the 
process.** 
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(e) The iilaeiiifjr of or torfA on I 

has been frequently recognised as a sign of abase- , 
m^t or of grief and mourning. Many African 
tribes adopt It as the proper method of an inferior | 
in approaching a superior.^ It is similarly used 
among Orientiu peoples,* and among the Hebrews 
it was commonly adopted either as a method of 
approaching God or a conqueror in humiliation, or 
as a token of excessive grief, and of mourning for 
the dead (Jos 7*, 1 S 4» 2 8 1* 13»; cf. Is 61*).* 
The Egyptians also used it as a sign of mourning.* 

While this sotlon shoes hamllity, |t thus helps to propitiste 
either deity or superior ; sud. though lu uiournitig it is s natund I 
sot on the pert of those who believe that indiffereace to oleanli- ■ 
ness, neatness, eto.,le a oonoomitant of grief, there maybe some i 
Idea also of thereby propltiaUng the ghost. The suggestion that j 
the dust was taken from the grave or ashes from the funeral i 
lire in the ease of mourning is Ingenious but uncertain.* 

(d) The covering of f Ae hood hy certain persons ' 
at certain times, or habitually, is a matter of 
obligation, to omit which would be to incur ill-luck 
and danger. As thinra sacred are dangerous, and 
as the head is regarded^as sacred, there are occasions 
when it might be harmful to the ritual act which is 
being performed or disrespectful to the divinity, to 
uncover it. And, conversely, dangerous influences 
miglit fall on the sacred head at that particular 
moment. Sliamans and priests frequently cover the 
head when performing magical or religious rites. 

Among the veddse the doth which ii held over s ehsmsn’e 
heed, when hie heir le being out, sleo coven his head in the 
sscred dances.* In Borneo, while engaged in the magic ritual 
of healing, the shaman baa hie head veiled .f The priests of the 
Oothe, according to Jordanes,* were called |}ifcafi,beeaaee they 
covered the bead with a hat while aacrifleing.* The Koman i 
priesta while performing saorlflce covered the neck and back of . 
the head with the toga (vetato eapiis).^^ The custom was traced 
to the advice given by Helenue to Aflneae,t^ but Plutarch suggeate 
other reaeoue'^-humility, the avoidance of hearing ill-omened 
words, or a symbol of the soul hidden by the body.^s The 
Oreeke, on the other hand, eacrifloed with the head uncovered 
iaptrto eapite\ and this was followed when the aeorifloe at 
Borne was performed aiteordlng to the Greek rite. There were 
also exceptione, as when the praitor eacriftoed with head un- 
covered daring the rite* of Uie ars meueimo and the md€§ 
BereulitM iTuhammadane regard It as abominable to pray 
with the head uncovered. Jews also cover the heed at prayer 
out of reverence (cL Kx S* ' Moses hid hie face, for he was 
afraid to look upon God’), and the mantle, or falfUk, is placed 
over the head at the name of Ood, Among Ohrietlane the head 
la uncovered at prayer and in church, but women have the 
head covered, following Bt. Paul's injunction (1 Co 11*- *>, and 
at certain parte of the eenrioe the priest wean a biretto, and 
the bishop a mitre. 

(e) The veilmg of tKo bride, which taken place 
among so many peoples, savage and civilised, may 
be truwed to the idea of danger to the head, which 
would be regarded os greater at the time of mar- 
riage.” The ecclesiastical rite of the veiling of 
vir^ns who dedicated themselves to the religious 
life (* taking the veil’) was connected with the 
idea of a mystical marriage with Christ.” Many 
in the early Church held that all unmarried women 
or virgins should wear a veil.” Muhammadan 
women must always be veiled, os it would be im- 
modest to let any one see the head or face, especi- 
ally the former.” Among Jews, though not now 
in western oonntries, it was considered indocorous 
for a woman to be bare-headed. The custom of 
oovering the face or head witli a veil or with 
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the mantle on occasion existed among the early 
Hebrews, with the some idea of indecorum (Gn 
^**). ^ The some rule has been followed in the 
Chr^ion Church with regard to women since the 
earliest times, but it is £shonouring to his head 
for a man to pray covered, according to St. Paul 
(1 Co 11***). On the other hand, uncovering the 
h^ is often regarded as a token of respect, 
whether to divinities or superiors, just os it is an 
act of etiquette in the modern world. * It is not 
eamr to reconcile this with the former practice, 
unless the idea was that of exposing a part re- 
garded os sacred before those who wera suored or 
superior. 

Van Gennep <p. 840) regavds oovering the head u an sob of 
separation from what ie profane. This ie undoubtedly one 
aspect of the cuitom. emphaeixed, «.p., in the Church ritual of 
marriage, where, at the beuedictiou of the pair, a veil is held 
over their heede.* Covering the bead ia alao an occaaionel 
token of grief, or mouming.s In aome Inatancea wreatha, 
ohapleta, and orowna art worn aa protectivea of the head from 
evil influencea. Sea art. Osowx, vol. fv. p. 338». 

(/) Distinctive marks are often mode on the fore- 
head by branding or painting, or they are symboli- 
cally signed with the hand. In India such marks 
are painted on the forehead ; and, according to 
their form, they denote the sect to which a man 
belongs— Saivites have a horizontal and Voianavites 
a vortical sign.* Among the Buddhists of Eastern 
Tibet, Lftinos pass through an ordeal of initiation 
in which six marks ore seared in their erown with 
on iron lamp.* A similar enstom must have exisM 
among the Semites, for in Ezk 9*^ * there is reference 
to a soored sign, the Ton, placed on the foreheads 
of those who had not given themselves over to 
pagan cults, and who would thus be saved from 
slaughter in the day of destruction. Similarly in 
the Apocalypse the worshippers of the beast have 
his mark on tlieir foreheads (or their hands), and 
they are doomed to drink of the wrath of the wine 
of (3ml (Rev 13“ 14** ” ; cf. 20*). On the other hand, 
the servants of God ore * sealed in their foreheads ’ 
with the names of the Lamb and His Father (7* 14^). 
In the Pealms of Solomon * the mark of the Lord is 
on the righteous to their salvation ’ — probably on 
their fordeads, since * the mark of destruction ’ is 
placed thereon (15* 10*).* Hebrew prophets appar- 

a bore some distinctive mark on the face or 
(see 1 K 20*>). In Christian baptism, from 
comparatively early times, the candidates were 
signed with the Cross on their foreheads at various 
stages of the service, e,g, in connexion with exor- 
oism, and at oonlirmation the same sign was mode 
with the thumb dipped in tlie consecrated oil.^ 
The whole conception of baptism as supplying a 
* seal ’ or mark by which the faithful were Known 
to God — baptism conferring a spiritual chorooter — 
is connected with these ideas of an actual mark 
made on the forehead, aa is obvious jfrom the 
language used regarding it in early writings (see 
EJCE ii. 385^ 393*). In signing oneself wnh the 
protective sign of the Cross, sometimes colled 
* sealing,* it was usually traced on the forehead.* 
Many passages in the Apocryphal Acte show that 
by this invisible * seal ’ demons were repelled. But 
a later method was to moke the sign oy touching 
first the forehead, then the region of the heart, the 
left, and afterwards the right shoulder. In Chris- 
tian usage the symbolic marking took the place 
of actual marking or branding. Sneh marks were, 
however, still made hy some Gnostic sects— 6 . 0 . the 
Corpooraiians (branding or marking on the lobe of 

1 Cf. SMDcer. Car. intf., 180. 9 Duchsuis, 48eff. 

9 ABW xii. 181 (iDftonMis) ; 8 8 1699. us. Bat 61*. 

4 llopkint, 601. 9 Waddell, 178. 

9 In the Ootpol gf Bioodommo, Ohriat aigiie all whom Re 
reecuee from Hadea with the aign of the Oro« on their fote- 
beade(|24). 

7 J. Ingham, Afit. of tho Chr, Churoh, xi. lx. ^(mWorkt, 
•d. B. Bingham, iv. [Oxford, 1866] 161-16^; Ducheene, 200 ff. 

• TSrt. Cor, S ; ode, JCare. Ui. 18. 
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the right ear) ^ — ami thejr were also used in Mith- 
misni (branding the initiate on the forehead).* 
These marks sci'ured the recognition of the initiate 
by the divinity. 

8. Postures of the head. — ^Almost universally, at 
worship, before a sacred object, or in presence of a 
superior, the head is reverently bowed, or the 
person tends down or jfirostrates himself to the 
grountl, touching it with the forehead. These 
}K)stures are foiiml among many savages and in all 
of the higher religions. But sometimes also the 
head is uplifted, the petitioner looking upwards to 
heaven— a jmsture wnich usually accompanies the 
lifting of the hands in prayer. In many semi- 
religious or radical rites the head is direct^ to be 
averted, as it is considered dangerous to see super- 
natural personages, sacred objects, and all that 
belongs to a supernatural plane (Gn EBE 

iv. 654*).* Various gestures of the head have 
doiinite significations among most peoples. The 
head is hung in shame, or raised in pride, or moved 
up and down or from side to side in token of 
assent or negation, or wagged in token of contempt 
(La 2*®, Mt 27*®), etc. As a si^ of their complete 
subjection a conqueror placed his foot on the nead 
of his enemies (Ps 110^ 1 Go 15®®).® Hence among 
siLvages it is often a sign of respectful submission 
to place a superior’s foot on one’s neck or hood.® 

o. Of all parts of the body the skull tends to 
exhibit the largest projiortion of clearly defined 
variations. As related to the brain as well as to 
the organs of mastication, and liecause of its differ- 
ences in dimensions and in form, it affords an excel- 
lent index of racial affinities. Hence the science of 
craniology, the measurements and characteristics 
of the skull, has thrown great light not only upon 
the races of pre-historic times as revealed by their 
remains, and their relation to existing races, but 
also upon the affinities of present-day peoples® (see 
ANTHROI’OUOGY). 

10 . Deformation of the head in various ways, of 
which four principal types are distinguish^, is 
practised by many iieoples. The infant’s head is 
submitted to the continued application of boards, 
bandages, stiff caps, and the like, until the de- 
formation is finally attained. This practice is 
oouiiiion among American Indian tribes, in the 
South Sea Islands, in Asia Minor, and sporadicaliy 
in Europe, s.g. the ' Toulousaine ' head of different 
parts of Francte.^ 

LmnuTURB.— 'This is givsn In th<* footnotes. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 
HEAD-DRESS.— See Crown. 

H EAD-H U NTI NG. — See Australasia, 
Head. 

HEALING.— See Diskasb anti Metiicine. 

HEALTH AND GODS OF HEALING 

(Greek).— I. THE RBLATJOSS BETWEElf SACRED 
AED PROFANE MEDICINE IN ANTiQ UiTr.— As 
long as religion maintains an inherent connexion 
with the entire intellectual development of the age, 
BO long dcKss medicine continue to tear the impress 
of the religious factor. ^ In the absence of the occult 
element from the surgical practice of the lliad,we 
shall therefore hardly venture, with Goniperz (Gr. 

i Trcn. I. 26. a s Tert. Prmnr, 40. 

t Cf. Orimni. 403, 1206 ; Homer, Odyggtiy, v. 860. 

4 Wilkinson, iii. 403 ; Fnuser, Adfmwf, 68 (HittiLel 

• M. Laird and R. A. R. Oldfield, Exped. into Interior 
AJriea, London, 1887, I. 102; .1. R. Forster, Obeervatione 
during a Vogage round the If or/d. do. 1777. p. 861 (Tonoa). 

6 J. Deniker, Raeet of Man, liondon, 1000, p. 68 ff. ; Q. Seivi, 
The Mediterranean Ragew do. lOUi. 

7 See P. Topinsrd, SUHmente d:anihropdlogie. Pane, 1886, p. 
744 ; A. UrdliokiL in Hodge, UAl, Washin^n. 1007 [80 Bufi. 
BE], pt. L, f.v. ^Artiflcisi Hesd DeformuUon * ; NR L and fi. 
paeeifn ; Turner, Samoa, 80. 
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Denker^ L 224 [Leipzig, 1S96]), to descry a * morning- 
blush of the Illumination.’ For one thing, the 
significance of that absence is discounted by the fact 
that in the Odyaaeyt a product of the same stage 
of culture as the Ilictd, the magic word is employed 
in the treatment of wounds {Od. xix. 457) ; and for 
another, the surgical art, just because the injuries 
it deals with are patent to the eye, and may be 
healed by the skilled hand, occupied a distinct 
jiosition vathin the sphere of medioine. This is 
seen even in the legal enactments of ancient Baby- 
lonia, in which the healer of wounds is put along- 
side of the veterinary surgeon, the architect, and 
other artisans, while internal medicine is not men- 
tioned at all (see below). The absence of exorcism 
from the surgical practice of the Ilieul could be 
regarded as a symptom of the Ionic * spirit of light ’ 
only if that epic, in its references to disease, made 
no mention of magic remedies at all. In point of fact, 
however, the warriors who deal so rationally with 
wounds are completely at a loss when oonfronted 
with the pestilence sent by Apollo, and have re- 
course to Bi^eniatural means of healing— the con- 
sultation of priests, seers, and dream -readers {IL 
i. 63), purifications, prayers, and sacrifices (442 tf.). 
In tiie Odyttgey likewise the illness of individuals 
is regarded as sent by the gods (v. 396, ix. 411), 
and from the gods alone is the remedy to be pro- 
cured (V. .307). The prevalence of theurgic medi- 
cine ill the Homeric age must thus be recognized 
as n fact beyond question. 

Then the over- recurring employment of religious 
expedients against the onset of epidemics in later 
times, and the vogue enjoyed for centuries by tem- 
ples of healing, show us how long the power of 
magic held its ground in the sphere of therapeutics. 
It is also a significant fact that Hndar, when enu- 
merating the Bubiects which Asklepios learned 
from Cheirou (see oeluw, II. A. 6), does not shrink 
from co-ordinating exorcism with external and in- 
ternal medicine. Even Sophocles, whose view of 
^Kfgdalf as expressed by Ajax {Aj\ 582), is read by 
J, Hirschterg as a condemnatioii of tliem {Geem. 
d, Augenheintuntie, Leipzig, 19U5, p. 55 ; he might 
also have adduced Trocain. l(K)l), was actually the 
priest of the healing hero Amynos (TI. B. zz), and, 
as such, successfully strove to secure the natural- 
ization of Asklepios, the bestower of dream-oracles, 
in Athens. 

A very different problem is raised when we ask 
whether the predominance of the suprauaturalistio 
element did not act as an obstacle to practical pro- 
gress in religious medicine, or whctlior genuine 
medical knowledge might not develop even under 
such conditions. In order to answer this question, 
we must turn to the two civUizod peoples who 
practised the healing art prior to the Greeks. 

(a) To the Babylonians a science of medicine 
free from the occult was always a thing unknown. 
At the first glance, indeed, it might seem as if at 
a remote period ^pular beliefs were assailed as 
mere superstition by certain outstanding rulers, 
but on a closer inspection this view proves to be 
fallacious. The ancient Sumerian pathsi (city-king) 
of Lagssh, Gudea, whose reign is now dated e. 24^ 
(A. Ungnad) or 2350 B.O. (E. Meyer), certainly says, 
in his report about tlie building of the temple of 
Ningirsu, that he has 'expelled the dreadful sor- 
cerers, the [what follows is unintelligible] . . . 
from the city’ (Statue B 3, 15 ff., os in Thureau- 
Dangin, Die sumer, u. akkad, Kbnigsinschr,, Leip- 
zig, 1907, p. 69 ; cf. Cylinder A, 13 f., p. 103). But to 
speak of him as on tmit account the earliest cham- 
pion of civilization in history (J. Jeremias, Moses 
u, Hammurabi, Leipzig, 1903, p. 40, n. 3) b a mis- 
apprehension. Gudea was. in fact, anything but a 
rationalist. The insciiptions of his statues and 
flinders record little else than his exertions in 
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oonsexion with the temples of the gods, and reveal i 
him as a true priest-king. For the building of the ' 
aforesaid temple of Ningirsn, he asks that goddess ! 
for a special revelation (of. his dream, on Cyl. A, 
27 if., Thurean-Dangin, p. 91 ff.), while for his 
administrative procoMings he resorts to omens of 
various kinds, as also, according to Jastrow (Dut 
Rdigion der Bab, u, Asayr,, (Giessen, 1902-OS, ii. 
273), to hepatoscopy. When a ruler of this type 
makes war upon sorcerers, it will hardly be in tue 
interests of enlightenment. 

The same holds good of (Jammurabi of Babylon, 
who reigned some centuries later. By § 2 of his 
oode of laws, a charge of having praotis^ sorcery 
is to be submitted to a divine ordeal wliich involves 
the death of either the accuser or the accused (cf. 
Ungnad’s tr. in Gressmann, A/forienf. Texte, Tubin- 
gen, 1900, p. 143). Here again Jeremias recognises 
the measures of an enlightened monarch against 
the superstitions of his day. But, while rmigion 
has indeed no place in the legislation itself, it is 
certainly prominent enough in the epilogue, where 
the king calls utmn the gods to chastise the trans- 
gressors with various ciuamities, such as serious 
illness, evil Ashakku (the demon of consumption 
or fever), t>ainful injury, /Ac nature of whieh it 
unknown to the doctor, and which he cannot relieve 
with bandages. Tn §§ 215-221 the code applies the 
strictest provisions of thejtif talionis to the doctor ; 
but here the doctor is in reality the surgeon, and 
is not concerned with internal diseases, which, 
according to |)ammurabi*8 ideas, are induced by 
demons, and can be combated only by religious 
moans. Contemporary inscriptions show that by 
the time of QammuraDi the divining priests {bdril) 
had been formed into an organized gild ; and this 
was presumably the case also witli the exorcizing 
priests {ashipu), whose function it was to dislodge 
the demons of disease (cf. Weber, ^DUmonen- 
beschwdrnng bei d. Bab. u. Asi^r.,’ in Der alte 
Orient, vii. [1905J 4, pp, 5 and 7).^ 

Thus, as sorcery and exorcism were recognized 
elements in tlie official religion of Mesopi^tamia, 
the repressive measures of Gudea and (}ainnmrabi 
could apply only to those illegal practices by which 
persons endowed with occult powers — sorcerers and 
witches — caused injury to others, and against 
which tlie priestluxm in its official capacity fought 
with magic devices of its own (os found in the 
* Maklii ’ inscriptions). What the priests thus did 
by magic, the two monarchs sought to do by law, 
and, accordingly, the object of their attack is not 
superstition as such, but what was known in the 
Middle Ages as 'black magic.’ Hence, as the 
Ijolief that disease was caused by demons was an 
essential feature of Babylonian religion, Babylonian 
therapeutics must also have borne a supranatural 
istic (maracter. 

(6) The Egyptians, oven by the period of the 
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;he Ebers Papyrus, compiled from older writings 
luring the XVlllth dynasty, and its nearly con- 
temporary oounter|)art, the Hearst Medical Papy- 
rus (od. Keisner, 1905), frequently supplement the 
medical recipes by magic formulm, von Oefele {Der 
%lte Orient, iv. [1902] 2, p. 25) and H. Schneider 
Kuituru. Denken d. alien Aegypter, Leipzig, 1907, 
317 ff. ) infer that Egyptian medicine was at first 
)ure)y empirical, and resorted to magic only in tlie 
mriod of the New Empire and under Babylonian 
nfluence. But is this not too bold a conclusion to 
raw from such scanty data 7 The gynsscologioal 
text in question consists of only three columns, 
while the Ebers Papyrus comprises one hundred 
iind ten pages ; in the latter, moreover, the incanta- 
dons are met with sporadicalW, and large portions 
the text have none at all. Thus the absence 
if incantations from the Kahun fragment may 
be merely fortuitous. In a word, that a people 
vith so intense a belief in the supernatural as the 
^Syptians— a people whose cult of the dead was 
lomplotely permeated by magic even in the Ancient 
Smpire — cultivated a jauroly rational medicine the 
present writer finds it impossible to believe. 

We tuni now to the question how far those two 
civilized peoples of antiquity, witli their marked 
leaning towards the occult, succeeded in making 
progress in the science and art of healing. Modem 
writers on medicino have shown that the Egyptian 
doctrine of the vessels (nietu) was a real contribu- 
tion to science, and that the Egyntian pharmacy 
Furnishes materials of considerable value. But 
the Babylonian medicine likewise, debased by the 
ritual of exorcism and dependent upon oracles 
though it was, recognizes, as has been snown by F. 
Kiiohler in his valuable Beitrdge zur Kennime d. 
cwsyr.-AaA. Medizin (Leipzig, 1994), the use of 
rational remedies, employs the injection (Kilchler, 
p. 39, 1. 44) and the cataplasm (t5. 39, 36, etc.), and 
gives directions as to diet (i5. 7, 30. 69) ; and, ac- 
cording to Oefele (in KUchler, p. 65), the squatting 
position it prcscrilies for colic (m. 3, 11. 13) does in 
reality afford great relief. 

Alike in the Nile valley and in Mesopotamia, 
therefore, the healing art was a combination of 
the occult and the rational, and this peculiar sys- 
tem of medicine exercised an influencie upon the 
Greeks at a very early i^riod. The Egyptian 
doctrine of metu survives in the Greek theory of 

* hnmonrs ’ (Schneider, op, eit. 325), the Egyptian 
pharmacy in that of Greece ; and a striking illus- 
tration of such survival is found in the fact 
that, as demonstrated by Le Page Renouf {ZA 
xi. [1873] 123), the diagnosis of pregnancy in the 

* Hippokratic’ treatise irepl probably written 

by a Cnidian — is identical with that found in the 
Brugse^ Papyms. How this Egyptian diagnosis 
made its way to the Cnidians may be explained 
by the fact that, according to Diogenes Laertius 
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medical proficiency beyond the confines of their 
own country; and this fame is justified by the 
relevant portions of their extant literature. It 
would seem, however, as if an error bad recently 
crept into the critical investigation of this litera< 
ture. Thus, from the fact that two doenments ol 
the Middle Empire— fragments respectively of a 
gynecological and a veterinary papyrus, and ^th 
from Kahun— deal only with symptoms, diagnosis, 
and therapeutics (F. v. Oefele, in Neuburger 
Page!, Oeseh. d, Medicin, i. [Jena, 1901] 75), while 

I A parmllsl to Gudes snd Bsiumuimbi In thii reipoct msy be 
found in Ssiil, Uns of Isrsel, who. In oonformlty with Rx 22^^* 
and bv 19*^ expelled wlxards and divlnera from the country 
but In hie own hour of need sought oouniel of the forbiddei 
craft (the witch of Bn-dor, 1 8 2^; cf. v.t). Divination, how- 
ever, wae forbidden among the iRaelltee, not as a harmful 
superetlUon, but as a Oaneanite praotioe (of . B. Meyer, GseaA, 
d. AlUrtnvis, Stuttgart, 1884-1901. 1. 1 818). 


cian Eudoxos spent fifteen months with the medical 
priests of Helioixilis in the reign of Nektaiiel^s 
(382-864 B.C.) ; and Eudoxos would certainly not 
be the first or the Greeks to avail himself of such 
an experience. The avenues by which Babylonian 
medicine reached the Greeks have not yet been 
definitely ascertained ; but the present writer is 
convinced that the practice of incubation, i.e. 
sleeping in a temple as a means of healing, which 
is of neat imiiortanee in the religious medicine of 
the Greeks, was an importation from Babylonia. 
H. Magnus {Abh. zur Gesoh, d, Medicin, i. [Breslau, 
1902] 6ff.) maintains, it is true, that incubation 
was common in Egypt from the earliest times ; but 
the present writer has never succeeded in finding 
any mention of it in ancient Egyptian sources. In 
all probability, the practice was introduced into 
Egypt throng the medium of the Sarapis Mwsliip 
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founded hy Ptolemy i., and was shortly thereafter 
transferred to the cult of Isis. Sarapis — the eub* 
ject of much discussion — is, hourever, as C. F. 
Lehmann-Hanpt has shown (II. A. x8), simply 
the god £a of Kridu under his customary by-name 
of sar apsi ( ' king of the watery deep the supreme 
healing god of the Babylonians (Jastrow, op. eii. 
i. 204 If.). In the sanctuary of Ea at Balylon — 
the edifice which Greek sources oall Zapasrcios — the 
rite of incubation was performed on behalf of the 
dying Alexander by several of his generals. The 
theory that Mesopotamia was the cradle of incuba- 
tion IS warranted also by the fact that in that 
region dream -oracles were sought after for all 
emergencies, and especially for disease (Jastrow, 
i. 367 ff.), from the earliest times. Unfortunately, 
we have as yet no work dealing with the ritual 
prescribed ; and this is all the more to be regretted 
in view of the important r61e played by dream^ 
reading. Jastrow^ work has so far only reached 
the discussion of the oil-oracle; the still unpub- 
lished matter relating to dream-oracles for heiuing 
purposes is noted in Bezold's Catalogue of the 
Kouyunjik Collection, v. (1899) nos. 2140 (‘omens, 
including medical prescriptions*) and 2143 (‘omens 
derived from events which seem to occur in 
dreams’). That incubation among the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians was an institution with 
well-defined rites is shown by an incidental refer- 
encfe in the annals of Assurbanipal (ed. Jensen, 
KIB ii. [1800] 187), where a dreamer is said to have 
lain down towards the end of the night, in order to 
obtain an oracle on the king’s behalf (cf. ib. 201). 
The Greek practice of incuoation, however, also 
exhibits the two features here indicated, viz. ineu* 
haiion on behalf of another (cf. IT. A. J5 and xy, 
below), and the preference for a time towards mom- 
ing — ‘ as the soul is then free from the effects of 
material sustenance’ (Philostr. Vita Apollon, ii. 30; 
cf. Artemidor. i. 7). Plutarch (Septem sap. eonv. 15) 
tells us that Incubation was an ancient Greek 
practice, and the reference of the Hiad (xvi. 235) 
to the Dodonian Selloi, the ^o^^roi x^fuuevvai of 
Zeus, may be regarded as the earliest witness 
to it (so Welcker, Kleine Schriften, iii. [1850] 00, 
and DUmmler, Philol. Ivi. (1897] 6). The natural- 
ization of a Bab. practice in Greece at so early a 
period in not inconceivable, as another passage of 
the Ilktd (xiv. 201, 246), in its striking representa- 
tion of Okeanos and Tethys as primitive forces 
(cf. the early Orphic theogony, in Plat. Cratyl. 
402 B), shows dependence on Bab. cosmogony (r. 
Jensen, Kosmole^ der Babylonier^ Strassourg, 
1890, p. 244). Incubation would seem to have 
reached the Greeks by way of Lydia; thus, in 
Assurbanipal’s annals {KIB li. 173), a dream vouch- 
safed by the god Assur to Gyges is mentioned (cf. 
Jenson, in Thramer, Pergamos^ Leipzig, 1888, p. 
413), while in the valley of the Mfleander there 
were several incubation-sririnos of the subterranean 
gods, one of them lieing the PJutonion, near Nysa, 
the ceremonies of which were a reflexion of the 
Bab. practice (II. A. xy, below). Mention should 
also be made of the curious aflinii^ between 
the Bab. haruspicy (Jastruw, ii. 213 ff) and the 
Etruscan — a csurrcsporidence dealt with most re- 
cently by G. Kiirtc (Rom. Mitt. xx. [1905] 348 ff.) 
in connexion with the bronze liver of Piacenza (see 
Etruscan Rkligion, vol. v. pp. 533, 537). Here, 
again, we learn that we are but beginning to 
r^ize the remarkable religious influences which 
streamed from Me&o|K>tomia to the M’est. 

If the religious medicine of the older civilized 
proples thus* made its influemee felt among the 
Greeks, the question arises whether its further 
development, after its settlement upon Greek soil, 
was essentially upon the same lines as before, t.e. 
whether the fusion of religion and medical em- 


piricism can be traced also in the therapeutic 
practice of the Greek sanctuaries. While this, 
notwithstanding the ridicule poured upon ineuha- 
tion-shrines by Aristophanes in the Pfenfos, and 
obviously also in the Amphiaraos^ might have been 
confidently taken for granted until lately, the 
discovery of the Epidaurian stelw recording the 
miraculous cures (Id/xaTa) of Asklepios (as redacted 
about the end of the 4th cent. B.a) has brought 
about a defection from this view, and the majority 
of modern investigators stigmatize these sanctuaries 
as hives of priestly chicanery and senile supersti- 
tion. The latest discussion of the question (S. 
Herrlich, ‘Antike Wunderkuren,’ in Progr. dee 
Humboldt-Gymnas. mt Berlin, 1911) comes eventu- 
ally to the same negative result. The present 
writer, however, after renewed consideration of the 
subject, cannot but adhere, in essentials, to the 
earlier standpoint, as set forth in Pauly-Wissowa, 
u. 1686 ff. 

Arguing from the difference between the contents 
of the Epidaurian iaraato-stelm and the condition 
of medical practice in the Imperial period,. P. 
Kavvadias (in his Fouilles dfEpidaure^ Athena, 
1893, p. 116, in the ‘lep^ ro9 ’AvsXiTirtoO, 1900, p. 
267 If., in the Melanges Perrot, 1902, p. 42, and, 
finally, at the Archnmlogical (jongress in Athena, 
Comptes Bendus^ 1005, p. 278 ff.) has come to the 
conclusion that in the Greek period the curative 
procedure of the Asklepieia oousisted entireW of 
miraculous acts of the god, after the style of the 
iamata, while in the Roman period, in consequence 
of the institution of dream-snrines, and the thera- 
peutic methods based thereon, it received an 
infusion of rationality. But the inference is by 
no means beyond dispute. To begin with, it would 
be strange indeed tnat the Asklepieia of the most 
nourishing period of the Greek world should suo- 
cessfully resist the intrusion of rational procedure, 
while, in a period of growing superstition and 
craving for the miraculous, th^ should open their 
doors to natural remedies.^ KRvvadias liases liis 
theory on the Epidaurian iamaia, but exaggerates 
their importance. In Pauly-Wissowa (foe. cif .) the 
present writer had pointed out that the iamata — 
according to which, e.g., persons with a vacant 
eye-socket incubate, and leave the shrine with a 
seeing eye — are not historical docunients, but 
merely a compilation for the ratification of credu- 
lous minds, and that none of the individuals said 
to have been cured by the god can be historically 
traced. Wilhelm {Jahrb. d. bsterr. archaol. Instil. 
iii. [1900^) has certainly sought to identify Aryb- 
has, an Epirot named in stele ii. no. 31, with a 
Molossian chief of the period in which the iamata 
were redacted, but in tliat case this particular 
iama would be severed from the group as a whole. 
The Greeks had, in point of fact, a great store 
of legends about the cures and resuscitations of 
Asklepios in the mythical age (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, 
iL 1653 f.), and one of these miracles — the raising 
of Hippolytus to life — was extolled upon a stele 
bearing an epigram in the Epidaurtflai hwron (Paus. 
it. 27. 4). Our redaction of the iamata, then, 
really preserves the sulistance of these tales of the 
marvellous in a pseudo-historical form, its object 
being to convince the credulous that the immedmto 
miraculous action of the god had not ceased with 
the mythical age. A frequently recurring feature 
of the iamata is the statement that, when the 
sleeper awoke, his dream was found to have been 
already fulfilled ; and here again the record follows 
a mythical pattern, as seen m Bellcrophon’s dream 
(Pindar, Olymp, xiii. 66). If, accordingly, the 

1 Thin Mirament to sdvMioed in opposition to HoTvadiM also 
by S. Herrlich (IO 0 . sit. 83). thongh only by way of supporting 
the oontentlon that the oooult element maintained Its aecend- 
anoy also In the Roman period ; otherwiee Weloker, KUim 
Sehr. iii. 7fi. 
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Epidaurian iatnaia belong to the cloae of miracu^ 
Jons stories designed for edification, such as are 
met with in all religions, we cannot regard them 
as documents drawn up from the actual practice of 
the Asklepieia.' 

The hypotbesb of Kawadias ignores the mon- 
tic aspect of incubation; and so O. Rubensohn 
{Futtnhr. fwr Berlin, 1900, p. 13) takes 

the further step of asserting that in the Greek 
period the cult of Asklepios was not concerned 
with dream^oracles, but that these were intro- 
duced at first by the Sarapis-Isis cult In point 
of fact, however, iyKol/iiivis was known to the 
Greeks long before the worship of Sarapis 
reached them, and was based precisely on the pro- 
phetic significance of dreams (see mIow, 1L A. 
IX, 14, 15, xy-ao; and above, the reference to 
the Dodonian 8elloi ; cf. 11. B. x and 8). A dis- 
tinction was made between tMipoi Buol (or 
Toi), * divine oracles mven in dreams,* and SMtpoi 
^kuviireJ, * oracles of the soul itself in dreaming.” 
The author of the wept CtaJnjt in the Corpu$ 
Hi^ppokr,. probably a Cnidian physician, (believes 
in both kinds, but does not treat of the former 
class (ch. 87 [vi. 640, Littrd]), as these had already 
been dealt with by experts,* confining himself to 
the * natural ’ class, in which the soul reveals what 
will benefit the b^y. Both kinds of dreams are 
recognized by the post-Hipjxikratic physician Hero- 
pMlos, the anatomist (Pint, de Placit. PhUoa. v. 2). 
Even Democritus believed in demons who reveal 
themselves to the dreamer in forms (efCwXa) emanat- 
ing from themselves (Plut. ih. ; Sext. Empir., adv, 
Math. 304), and Aristotle acknowledged the mantic 
efficacy of * natural* dreams {wapl md’ Bwpw 
fuurriKritf p. 462 ff.), while the Stoics, again, regarded 
dreams of healing as manifestations of divine pro- 
vidence. In view of such favourable recognition 
on the part of physicians and philosophers, it was, 
of course, incumbent upon the official directors of 
the practice of incubation to do all they could to 
ascertain the divine will as Indicated in the dreams. 
Everything turned, therefore, on the correct inter- 
pretation. The special literature of the subject 
formulates two classes of revelations (Artemid. 
i. 2) : (1) 6w€ipoi Beu/pijftariKPl, * dreams to be followed 
literally ’ — even there, however, interpretation had 
to be resorted to whenever the literal application 
of the prescription threatened the patient’s life* — 
and (2) Bveipot dWvfyooiHol, * dreams which indicate 
the remedy indirectly.* As regards the latter, 
Artemidorus (iv. 22) deprecates all perversity of 
interpretation, and asserts that the avarayal of the 
gods, when given in enigmatic form, are never- 
theless quite clear; thus the dream of a iamb 
sucking the breast of an invalid signifies an appli- 
cation of dpp&y\iaffcrw. Preposterous interpretations 
were a characteristic feature of the Imperial period 
— e.g. a vision of the Athene Parthenos of Phidias 
was fantastically interpreted as signifying the ap- 
plication of on injection of Attic honey (Aristid. u. 
403 [Keil]). 

Again, interpretation of dreams and a thera- 
pentioal practice founded thereon are met with — to 
leave Asklepios out of account meanudiile — in the 
Plutonion near Nysa (11. A. 17, below), in the 
Dionysian dream-shrine at Ampliikleia (15), in 
the cult of the Dioscourof at Byzantium (14), and 
in the Amphiareion at Oropos (xp). Now, it is 
quite impossible to understand why incubation, 
the characteristic feature of which, from its 

1 A very liffniflosnt droumetsnoe la that the ■appoeedorldnsl 
votive inacnptlon belonging to etele i. no. 16 (Ilermodikos) 
prnvee to be s fsbriestion in s peeudo-srohsio eerfpt. 

s The aourcee uaed by Ariemldorue are of much later date than 
the apeclal lltsrature bdioaled here, whioh, unfortunately, has 
uot survived. 

* Ae, e.a., the presoribed bleeding to the amount of ISO pounds 
(Arietidee. 11. 40£ [KellJ). 
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earliest infancy in Babylonia, was always the 
dream-oracle, should retain its character among 
the Greeks generally, and yet in particular sliould 
degenerate in the Asklepieia into a mere ornamental 
adjunct. Those who, in view of the Epidaurian 
iamata^ accept the theory of Kavvadias overlook 
the fact that we have positive testimony to the 
dream-oraoles of Asklepios daring the Greek 
period, viz. in the wept BeQr of Apollworus, who in 
that work speaks of the god as * praeses divina- 
tionum et auguriorum ’ (Mocrob. Sat, i. 20). 
Apollodorus must therefore have known of the 
fvrrayat given by AsklepioB in dreams, and thus 
also of remedies applied in accordance with them. 
Nor are traces of this combination wanting else- 
where. In A£lian, frag. 100 (Suid. s.v. UaOaw) the 
god, ivtffrdt (the technical term for appearing in a 
dream ; cf. Deubner, de Ineubatione^ leipzig, 1000, 
p. 11), is said to have described a salve of swine*s 
rat and vinegar for diseased eyes, and the ana- 
pmstic measure of the words shows, as Fritzsdhe 
fon Thesmoph, 949) has noted, that they are taken 
from a comedy. The tbree-months’ course of heal- 
ing undergone by Aeschines the rhetor, in Epidauros 
{Anthol, Gr, iv. 330), might be appositely cited oe 
additional evidence, if we were certain that the 
patient was ACscliines the Eleusinian (cf. Pauly- 
Wisaowa, ii. 1688); the fact that the epigram 
speaks of him as an Athenian forbids us, at all 
events, to identify him with iEscliines the Milesian, 
a contemporary of Pompey. Finally, an indirect 
testimony to the curative operations of the Askle- 
pieia is famished by a enrrent tradition which is 
rejected solelj^ on account of the foolish asser- 
tion with which it conclndes, but which contains 
the quite defensible statement that the profane 
medicine of the Greeks was derived from their 
religious medicine, and, above all, from that of 
Asluepios. Artemidorus (iv. 22) states that many 
persons in Pergamos (Asklepieion), Alexandria 
(Serapeion), and elsewhere were treated according 
to prescriptions given in dreams : tM d sal rifp 
larptai/p 4 k roiodrup KVPrayC^ \4yovKt. €{tpijc$a.i. Simi- 
larly, lamblichus {de M^at. lii. 3) says that the 
healing art had its origin in the Befw. Bpetpai of 
Asklepios. What is here affirmed of profane 
medicine in general is referred to by Strait (xiv., 
of whioh Apollodorus is the principal source) as a 
current tradition regarding Hippokrates in par- 
ticular : 94 'Iinrojrpdrijv /idXiffra 4k tQp 4praOBa 

[in the Goan Asklepieion] dpaKupttpup BMwatQp 
yvfjLpdKOKBai rd irepl rdt dialrat (p. 657. 19). But, if 
the medical praxis of the Coan temple embraced 
such miraculous proceedings os are found in the 
Epidaurian iamata, no semr-minded man could 
have regarded them as providing instraotion for 
scientific medicine. We must accordinglv assume 
that records of the medical procedure of temples 
were preserved in the Asklepieion of Cos, and mat 
these provided a footing for the current opinion 
regarding Hippokrates. That opinion was first 
brought into discredit by the allegation — ^not found 
in Strabo’s source— that the great Coan phjrsioian 
was an incendiary. 

It is singular that Hippokrates, the supreme 
genius of ancient medicine, has left so few positive 
traces of his personality. For his descent from the 
Coan Asklepiadie, and for his rapid advance to 
renown, we have the explicit testimony of his 
younger contemporary, Plato (Prot, 811 B, Phadr, 
270 C), but, as Fredricb {Hippokratiache Unter- 
auehungent Berlin, 1899, p. 1) says, ”he was for 
Aristotle already an almost mythical person- 
ality.* The Corpus Bippokr, contains over seventy 
treatises, but none of tliem can be with absolute 
confidence ascribed to the master, while many 
are not even products of his school. The Vita 
compiled from Soranos and other sources (A. 
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Westermann, Biographi Gr,^ Brunswick, 1845, p. 
460) is a blend of fact and fancy. Uin birthday is 
attMted by a reliable nonree — a Coan archive ; while 
we may probably rely also upon the Rttitement tliat, 
on the completion of his early studies, he was in- 
duced by the death of his iiarents to mif^rate to Thes- 
saly, that he lived at Larissa, and eventually died 
and was buried there (cf. AtUh, Gr. viL 65). The 
name of his eldest son, Thessalos, likewise points 
to that countr3% as it is not met with in any 
previous generation of the Asklepiadm. There is 
nothing to show timt he over returned to his native 
place, and Herzog's untiring researches in Cos have 
not yielded a single fact regarding him. It would 
thus seem certain that he left the island for ever at 
an early ago. The ancients of a later day were 
manifestly at a loss to account for this. The Vita 
gives three distinct reasons, viz. (1) an injunction 
intimated in a dream (Soranos) ; (2) his desire to 
widen the horizon of his medical knowledge ; and 
(3) his being accused of burning the Cnidian 
library (so Andreas, perhaps physician in ordinary 
to l*toleiny IV., whom Galen [xi. 796, Kiihn] stig- 
matizes as a wind.bog). The charge implied in 
the last-mentioned explanation is attributed by 
S. Reinaoh (art. 'Medious,* in Tlaremberg-Soglio, 
1670) to tiie jealousy of the priests of Asklepios, 
but erroneously, as the relations between these and 
the Asklepiada* (on which cf. Lefort, Mua, belgt tU 
phUcl. ix. [1905] 197 fr.) were always of a friendly 
character. The accusation could nave arisen only 
from the antagonism between the Cnidian and the 
Coan schools of medicine, as it was in reality meant 
to brand the head of the latter as a plagiarist who 
availed himself of the professional literature of the 
former— a {wint which Tzetzos obliterates by trans- 
ferring the burning to the Coan library, though lie 
too makes it a question of non-religious medic4il 
literature {iw ieix^tls rd raXatb tup 

iarpup ivtirpjfVM teal t 6 pipXio^vXdxtop), The 

statement of Andreas makes no mention whatever 
of the votive tablets of an Asklraieion ; the earliest 
suggestion of these occurs in varro, according to 
whom {ap, Flin. xxix. 4) Hippokrates first copiea the 
records of cures deposited in the Coan sanctuary 
by those restored to health, and then burned the 
temple. This is obviously nothing but an abortive 
attempt to interweave the anti-Coan version of 
Andreas with the view of the origin of scientific 
meilicine just noted. That the latter hypothesis, 
however, was not put forward wholly at a venture, 
but might find some sup|>ort in a genuine practice 
of healing In the Asklepieia, is shown by the testi- 
mony of Apoliodoros to the inantic functions of 
Asklepios, and the recipe prescribed by the god in 
the fragment of a comedy in Aelian, fr. KX) (above, 
p. 543'*). The present writer would add a reference 
to an Athenian votive relief of the 4th cent. B.C. 
published by Ziehen {Ath. Mitt, xvii. [1892] 232, 
fig. 3), representing a patient stretch^ upon a 
icXivij, and a surgeon engaged in treating him, while 
Asklepios, figured on a much larger scale than 
either, stands passively by (in the statuary tyiie in 
Roscher, i. 634, schema i.). Here, then, we nave 
monumental evidence of the fact that the {lersonnel 
of the temple engaged in therapeutic practice under 
the sjmetion of tlie god. 

It is thus iiii possible to deny that genuine medical 
treatment— direcdod, it is true, by oracles of heal- 
ing — was practised in the Asklepieia of the Greek 
age. As regards the therapeutic value of such 
treatment, we ore not able meanwhile to judge, for 
investigation of the Greek period has so far yielded 
no original votive tablets dedicated by restored 
patients and containing records of the prescribed 
remedies, such as are supplied for the Roman 
period in the pathological narratives of V, Granius 
(Lebene) and Jul. Apellas (Epidauros), but it is at 
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lesst an allowable bypothesis that the enrative 
methods of the earlier ago, in keeping with the 
higher state of its medical knowledge and the less 
debased ebaraoter of its religion, were superior to 
those of the later. The prestige of dream-shrines 
would then be at its heigot, while practical medi- 
cine still maintained a close connexion with the 
occult, as in the Cniilian medical school (cf. 
Gomperz, Gr, Denker, i. 250), and proliably even 
moro in that of Rhodes — the first to become extinct 
(Galen, x. 6 [Ktihu]). The (Cnidian) author of the 
w€pl SialTiii (iv. [rcpl tpvrplup} ch. 87) lays down the 
following prinuiple : * l*rayer is certainly very good, 
but one who calls upon the gods must himself also 
do his part* {Set Si ml aSrdp (vWofifidpOPra rodf Seobt 
imxaMeeSat). Some of his interpretations of dreams 
are such as we might ascribe to an Asklepian priest, 
as, e,g,, ch. 88 (abbreviated) : ‘ If in adream one fights 
in opposition to the doings of the day, it signifies 
some bodily disaster, and this is to be counteracted 
by emetics, dieting, bodily movements, exerting 
the voice, and [last, though not least] by prayer. 
We seldom meet with the cose where the priestly 
function is discharged by a physician. Three 
instances are given in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1685 ; a 
fourth is prol»bly to be found in Kalliphoii, the 
father of Demokedes ; he was a priest of Asklepios 
in Cnidus (Suid. #.o. Ai7Aioin)3i;c), and, as the heating 
art was then hereditary in families, probably also, 
like his son, a physician. But we cannot say 
whether the priestly ofiice as such embraced tlie 
vocation of interpreting dreams. In the Flutonion 
near Nysa dream-reading was the function of the 
i/twetpoi TUP Upltop (below, II. A. zy), and wo may 
doubtless assume that persons specially versed in 
this art wore to be found in all dream-shrines. It 
was only natural that these adepts should have 
tried to discover a practical meatiitig in the dreams 
vouchsafed by their god. And in finding these 
meanings they were in no way guilty of a ‘ pious 
fraud* (llerrhch, op, cit, 13), but were ratiier the 
victims of self-delusion, as, in a related sphere, were 
also the Delphic priests in tlieir task of moulding 
the incoherent utterances of the Pythia into intel- 
ligible sentences (cf. the critical estimate of this 
function in Schfimann, Griech, AU6rth,\ Berlin, 
1897, ii. 318). 

The facte thus adduced seem to the present 
writer to justify the view that among the Greeks, 
as among the Babylonians and Egyptians of an 
earlier age, religious medicine did not disiiense 
with rational remedies. That practical modes of 
treatment were associated with miracle, ‘faith's 
favourite child,’ is shown not only by the craving 
for marvels whioh ran riot in the Epidaurian 
iamata, but also by the legend narrating the 
fonndiug of the Asklepieia of Naupaktos (Pans. x. 
38. 13) and the Insula Tiberina (Ovid, Metam, xv. 
660 if., etc.). We may also suppose that, alike 
in the waking state and during incubation, cures 
were not infrequently wrought quite apart from 
the oracular adjunct and solely by means of suggest 
tion, and then extolled as the miracnlouB works of 
the deity. We shall not pursue the subject further 
here, as we are meanwhile concerned only to follow 
the traces of rational therapeutics within the 
sphere of religious medicine. From the former 
alone is there any realpas^e to the altogether 
rational conception of Bpgieta in the Asklepian 
cult, with regard to whom the reader is referred to 
the section dealing with ‘ Asklepios ’in II. A. ao, 
ii (2) below. Her radiant figure app^rs as some- 
thing out of keeping with toe mystical and, in 
essence, non-Hellenio dusk that surrounds the 
practice of incubation. 

II. Healjito gods and bsross.^^A, Gods.— 

I The following lilt touches only IncidenUlly on the deltlei 
of childbirth. 
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The belief in gods implies also belief in tlieir sway 
over health and disease ; and, accordingly, in all 
manner of troubles, but especially in the case of 
loss of healtii, appeal is made tor divine help. 
Oriis^ally, however, there existed no belief m 
special deities of healing. In Od, v. 307 the refer- 
ence is quite general : ^ the gods loosed him 
graciously from nis trouble.* Every deity could 
properly exercise this power, so far at least as he 
was thought of as a deliverer, or as a protector 
against evil ; though epithets like trianlip, dXc|£icaicot, 
etc., are not to be interpreted oil-hand in a niedicud 
sense, for, as will appear from the following 
synopsis, they have usually quite a ditierent mean- 
ing and reference. It may, in general, be taken 
for granted that at the outset the sulierer appealed 
simply to his family or tribal deity. It niignt seem 
to nave been the most natural course to regard 
Apollo, tlie ancient god of pestilence, as a healing 
deity in the specific sense, Wt, in consequence m 
his extensive range of action, this did not take 
place — a circumstance due in part to the early 
incorporation of Asklcpius in the Apolline group. 
The jgods associated with incubation have a special 
affinity for the medical sphere (see 14, 15, 17^ 
20 below), doubtless because of the mantic siCTi- 
liconce generally asiTibed to dreams. Hero tdso, 
however, other and for us mostly untraceable 
factors have operated towards specialization. Thns, 
Trophonios was never more than an oracle- 
deity in a general sense, while Aiiiphiaraos, for 
reasons which we caimot discover, liecame, more 
speisifically, a giver of healing oracles. In the case 
of Asklepios, the Gr. god of healing Kar we 

may protiably find an explanation of his special 
function in his having become a son of Apollo, the 
god of oracles. But the contraction of his sphere 
of action was gradually arrested in the conflict of 
heathen isui with the Nazarenos, and he becomes 
eventually the ctar^p rCav SKw (Aristides, Julian), 
and the centre of the universe {(JIL vi. 1). Never- 
theless, his priiKupol emblem, the snako-coilecl rod, 
remains to this day the specific symbol of medicine. 

I. Zeus. — Zens, the sovereign of the Greek pan- 
theon, though early regarded as the sender of sick- 
ness [Od, ix. 411), seldom a)>i>ear& as a healing god. 
His common epithet, Xtariip (PreJler- Robert, Gr. 
Mythul.*, Berlin, 1887-94, i. I.*}!. 3, and O. Gnippe, 
in I. Miiiler, llandbueh^ v. [Muiiicli, 1897] 1108. 3), 
signifies the * deliverer,’ and has no traceable 
reference to disease — as, cm the statiio in the 

agora at Athens, dedicated to him as the * deliverer ' 
in the Persian troubles, and on the images with 
emblems of battle and victory, erected to uim and 
Athena Soteira in the Pineiis, to celebrate the 
restoration of Athens under Coiion (U. Brunn, 
Geach, d. gr, Kitnstler^, Stuttgart, 1888 f., i. 270), 
just as the Zeus 8oter and Artemis Soteiraof Meg- 
alopolis signalize the ac.hicyement of Epaininondas 
(Paus. viii. 30. 10). The like bolds good of the 
titles ’AX«f£«ra#rof, *AvprpoiraiOf, ’Ain)/Aiot, 

(cf. O. Weinreich, Antike Ileilungswunder^ Giessen, 
1909, p.41), atid*Einisoos(Af/i. xxyii.[1912]23). 
Whether the title liauis (in Rhodes [Hesycli.]) bears 
a particular reference to Zeus as the nneller of 
plague is a moot point (see below, 7). The stone 
on which Orestes was delivered from his madnew 
was called Ze^ rairiri^as, i,e, xaraira&nis (Pans, iii. 
22. 1) ; and we light at length upon the physician- 
deity in 'K^airevnjp (Solon, ap. Pollux, viii. 142),^ 
and in the ZeiVt*T^i^of to whom were dedicated the 
models of limbs in the PnyMC/A iii. 160-156). and 
those in Melos (?)(Panofka, *Heilg6tterd. Griechen, 
in ABA IV, 1843, p. 258), though we cannot definitely 

iThe Zwf Arvirmot st Lcpretim (Psui. v. 6. 5), which 
OrupiNt, itp, cit. 120f>. S, connectM with Atvmi, * leprosy,' is ruled 
out 4tv the obvious emendation Aveaiof (Ourtius, PelUponn. il, 
118621117). 
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identify the Be6t to whom similar dedications 

were made in Cyprus {BCM xx. [1890] 301). The 
fact that Zeus was assigned a * lot ’ in the altar at 
Oropos (Z9 below) brings him within the scope of 
such healing activities. Evidence of the existence 
of incubation in the primitive cult of Zeus may 
possibly 1)0 recognized in the Dodonian ZeXXof of 
Homer {II, xvi. 235 ; see above, p. 542*). 

2. Athena. — Atliena, *the best beloved and most 
congenial cJiild of the heavenly father,’ shares witli 
him his somewhat vague relation to the healing 
function. ^ Such of her epithets as some seek to 
interpret in a medical sense are in but few cases 
to the point. Thus the Zeus Soter and the A tliona 
Soteira above referred to have to do with political 
uiatters, and the same is probably true of the 
oblation to these two deities and the children of 
Leto mentioned in Delian inscriptions {BOH vi. 
[1882] 22), as the Delians otfered aoteria also in 
Athens {BCM iv. [1880] 327). A va6s icoiv6s of Athena 
Soteira and Poseidon near Asea (Paus. viii. 44. 4) 
was associated with the auspicious home-coming of 
Odysseus. The application of the K]»itliet in 
Mytilene {IG ii. Ill) has not been exjihiiued, noi 
the *A$ii¥a 'Airor/>ora£a (with Zeus Apotropaios) in 
Eiythite (G. Dittenberger, Sylloge, Leipzig, 1883, 
no. 370,70); but the Attic 'Adi^vallaMiwfain the inner 
(Pans. i. 2. 4 ) and outer (Plut. Dccem orat, vU, 7) 
Kerameikos, and at the Oropian altar as a guest 
(19 below), bring her within the medical simere. 
The Athena Hygieia worshipped on the Akropolis 
even before the l^ersian wars is also distinctively 
Attic (votive inscriptions of Kuphronios and Callis, 
CIA i. BUppl. 362, and Ath^ Mitt, xvi. [18911 154). 
Her altar and statue by Pyrrhos stood hoside the 
Propyhea, and were ascribeu by tradition to Pericles, 
to whom the goddess had in a dream revealed the 
remedy (the wall-herb wfpdlmos) for a workman 
injured by a fall (Plat. Bertel, 13 ; Plin. xxii. 43)* 
The votive inscription on the base, however, says 
tiiat the work was dedicated, not by Pericles, but 
by the Athenians; and, as both tbe base of the 
statue and the altar are in some way related to the 
Propyla^a, Wolters {Ath, Mill, xvi. [1891] 1.5311.) 
Iwliovea that the occasion of their erection was the 
cessation of the great pestilence. All attempts to 
find the Hygieid of Pyrrhus among the extant 
statuary tyj-ics of Athena, as, e,g., in the snake- 
entwined Athena on the base of the Barberini 
candelabrum {Mua, P, Clement, iv. pi. 16), have 
failed (Wolters, ap, cit. 163). The ‘Athena 
Hygieia* erected in the Epidaurian hieron by an 
Athenian of tbe Inifierial period ('E0i7/i. 

1886, pi. 12), representing her — strangely enough — 
as nisning to battle, is no blander of some ignorant 
donor (Stacs, ’£0 i7a». d^xacoX., 1886, p. 253), but is 
really a derivative of the form assigned to Athena 
Hygieia, i,e, that which depicts her aa the ancient 
Athena Polios brandishing her weapon. This form, 
as seen on prize vases for the Panathenaia (Springer, 
Ilandh, aer Kunatgeach, i.*, ed. Michaelis, 1907, 
fig. 3205), lias been manifestly used by CnJlis for 
his votive oficring to Athena Hygieia (cf. Ath. 
Mitt. xvi. 154), and it seems to have been as far as 
possible adhered to in the statue of Pyrrhos. The 
Attic Athena Hygieia, accordingly, had no distinct 
type of its own, but simply r^roauces the Athena 
Fmias, who, onithe occasion of ui earlier pestUenc.e, 
probably that of 500 ii.c. {CIA i. 475). had hurried 
to the help of her city. If tbe Arcadian Athena 
Alea is connected philologically, not with ’heat’ 
(O. Muller), but with ’protection* (Rilckert), it 
would serve admirably as evidence for the right of 
sanctuary in her temple at Tegea, but would afibrd 
no proof of her being regarded as a goddess of 
healing. The ancient idol of Endoios is certainly 
fianked by statues of Asklepios and Hygieia 
exeuuted by Skopaa (Paus. viii. 47. 1), but this 
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joint cult not l>e carliisr tlian tlio time of ■ 
Skopasi himwrlf in Pauly- W’issowa, ii. 

1975). Nor, lirially, docH the Htntue of the Eileithyia 
— in the .nosil i*)!! of a parturient woman — in tlie 
temple of Kileiihyia at Tcf^ea, and popularly known 
as ACyTi ybvaxriv ( Wolcker, op. mt. lii. 185), allord 
any evidence for the Tepmn cult of Atlmna. The 
title 'Twfpdf^ia under which Athena (tofretlier with 
Zei>r'Tir»=/)5^ftoj) woh w'orBhipped, accordiii*' toStopii. 
liyz., 8.V, 'TirepSi^toif, in L(*sl)oa may he iindci'stood 
quite ^rcnerally on rcfcrriiqjc to the divine hand held 
pr<»tecLivoly over one. A like uncertainty alla<*hes 
to the ffujreipa ivQxoof in ii Ciippcdocian in.Mcripiion 
(liCH xxxiii. [P.M)9] 131 ; cf. Weiiireicli, in AfJi. 
Mitt, xxxvii. [1012] 11). The title Optiletis 
met with in Sparta and said to refer to a cult 
founded as dWaears Kv Lycorf^ns (Plut. 

Lyc. xi. ; Paus. iii. 18. 2) haH uiidouhledly a 
medical connotation. (Inippe {op. cit. 1204) quite 
un warrant -ahly infers the existence of inenhation 
in the cult of Athena from Pind. 01. xiii. 50 (lleile- 
ruidion) and l*aus. ix. 34. 1 (lodaina). 

3- Helios. — The links whicli connect Helios with 
health and medicine are fewer th.an ilie nllinity be- 
tween the ideas of li^^ht and life niiplit lead ns to 
expect. As he punislu's iiy intlictin^ hJindiiess 
(Soph. (Ed. Col. SOS), si> he restores wjjlit to Orion 
tUesioil, ap. pseudo- Ih’iitosth. Katantiir. 32), ami is 
therefore invoked hy Polymestor (Pur. Uekub. 
I0G7). His cult yiehls no evidence hero; the in- 
vocation *lfiraidv in Tiinoth. fr. 1.3 ( Hcrt'k) coiries 
from a hn.ttlo-son};, while his title Sot.er in i\fe^^H.l<i- 
polis holonps to the n;;;e of syncivlisni (Pans. viii. 
31. 4). It is wortliy of note that Herinijipos (schol. 
Aristoph. 701) speaks of the Heliad liainpetia 

as the wife of Asklei»ios— a detail whh h, as the 
present writer thinks (lUtsclier, iii. 1481)), tiocs brndi 
to a IHiodiaii (in reality a Sicyonian) source. Circe, 
tile daughter of Heli<w, tind A^^amedc and Medea, 
his ^raiid'dau^hteis, are son'cnfsses skilled in 
lierh-i; and the Heliad Piisiphac likewise was pro- 
ficient in iiia^ic (Apollod. iii. 15. 1). For the herh- 
lore of the wise W'oriien, cf. AVclcker, op. cit. lii. 
20 ff. 

4 . Poseidon. — Poseidon's only link with healing 
is his bavin*:' been worshipped as ’Jttr|[»6s among the 
Tenians (Clem. Alex. Erotrrpt, 20). ft is very 
curious that in the ’lAioe tr/ipOrjcra the wanior- 
physiciariM Macinum and Podaleirios, who are every- 
where else rega.nlcd as Askh;jna<ia', are sj|)okcn of as 
sons of Poseidon. The verso in question is in a 
corril|)t state — afirds ydp atftiv (dutKC varijp ^pooiyaiot 
ireaciv — and Weleker ( 7v/i. CycL ii. fllonn, 184in 52.5) 
proriosoH the enicTidation . . . vrarrip ifoncri^Xia waio iv. 
XVilamowitz {Tsytlos, JScrliii, ISSG, p. 47). htnvever, 
in view of the local cult of Poseidon .at 'J’erios, main- 
tains the view of their de.sccnt from tli.at deity, and 
the present writer exjiressed agreement therewith 
in Paidy- WihHowji, ii. IGoS. Hut the ((uestion has 
meanwhile l»eon diHciissed iifresli hy Leforfc {Mus(e 
Icffpi lU Vhil. ix. [J9()5J 21511'. ), who* decides against 
Wilauiowitz and in favour of Welcker ; and rightly 
Ko, a.s the scholia to 11. xi. ."1.5 cite tho Port hash ^ 
not with reference to the genealogy of the two 
warriors, but in order to esialilihlj the medical pro- 
ficiency of each. Moreover, a corru ptly t ransmitted 
verse does not wariTUit us in rejecting the constant 
tradition of their descent from Asklepios. To 
LeforPs argnmeuts might be added the testiimmy of 
AiiNtides(i. 78 i)) : * Tlmir connexion withAsklepios 
is allirmed llirou'gliout tiie whole world.* 
c Aristaios. — Aristaios was an ancient Thes- 
salian deity akin in cliarader to Zens and Apollo 
(Pind. PytA. ix. 64), and was worshi)i]ied in Ceos 
as Zeus Aristaios and Apollo Nomios (seliol. Apoll. 
Uhod. ii. 498). Having been rednoed to tbe rank 
of hero by the poetry Uiaim\ he liecomes the son of 
Apollo and Cyrene the Lapitb nymph, and the 


|)n]ii] of Cheiron (Apoll. Tihod. ii. 610). Various 
hcnelits in the s]die.n) of husbandry, and also— as a 
gift of the Muses — the arts of medicine and divina- 
tion, wore ascribed to him {ib. 512). lie was said 
to have taught the f^eians how to ward off the 
baneful iiillucnco of Sirius by cxpiatoiy sacriHces 
and the clashing of weapons (I’heophr. ae Vent. 14). 
Phereeydes calls him the son of I'luon (schol. Apoll. 
Rhod. lii. 407), hut this name is to 1x3 understood 
here OH a designation of Apollo, and not as tbe 
eponyni of the Pieoiies (Hriipi»c). 

6. Cheiron. — A signal contrast to Aristaiivs, the 
rcpre.senhttLve of magic healing, is found in the 
i(»cal deity of the lierhifcrous Mt. Pclion, viz. 
the Croiiid Cheiron, the rcj»resont:itivo of pharma- 
cognosis, which forms a transition Iroin the sphere 
of tho oi'cult to rational thera]ieul.ics. liis name 
lias bec.n traced to ciHicr as the * hand * skilled 
ill art( Welcker, K/. SMir. iii. 1 ; H. Usoiier, Cotter^ 
Honn, 18%, p. 157 ; Esc her, in Paiily- 
Wissowa, ill. 2302), or as tlie ‘hand’ applicil to the 
sieji with magic; elfcc't (Wcinricli, op. cit. JG). Tradi- 
tion speaks more distinctly of liis pluirmaceutical 
tluin of his surgical achiovciiic.nts ; in Ii. iv. 219 and 
xi, 832, Ask If plus and Achilles respectively rectuve 
from him ifKip/aaKa efficacious for relieving |m.iii 
or staunching hlood, an«l, on the whole, the; art of 
the warrior-snrgisms in the llind, as being free from 
the ac!c;essories of magic, is an inheritance lr<mi 
Oheiron. In a tribe dwelling near Mt. l‘elton, 
and claiming descent from t’hciroii, liorb-iore was 
imnded down from father to son as a mystery 
(Dicasirch. fr. GO. 12). iiml tluj Magiiesians snen- 
lieed to him, as fho tlivine physician, the lirst- 
fruiU of hmhs and ]dants (lUut. Qutrst. conr/iv. 
ill. 1. 3). In the Pciethronion, a district near 
Mt. Pclion, grew tho far-famed xfipUa'ciop (Theophr. 
Hint. Plfint. ix. 7), or KtvTvLi>p€Lov (schol. Nic.'ind. 
Ther. 505), the miraculous virtues of winch, when 
a]>plied by a deity, are indicaled by its haying 
been ciilhid rrdi>ahts. Such panaceas were use ri I sm 1 
also to Asklepios and lieraklf's, and wmv even 
adopted by non-rcligious inedii iin*, tliougli in the 
form of actual plauis with curative ]ir<qicrtics. 
'J’lic Egyptian jili.v? icians likewisi* warv acqii.-iinteii 
with panaceas [Poo. h/frr.\\ ji. 173, ed. Joacliim), 
but, ill keeping witii their liking for mixtiin s, c.iuii- 
poundcfl tbcin of various ingredients. Cheiron .s 
nicflical functions, as hainled <h»wu by tradiiiim 
(collectcfl in Pauly- Wissowa,* iii. 2:J04), ,'ivo sum- 
marized in tho cuiTiciilum of his pujjil Aykleidos 
given by Piinhir {Pyfh. iii. 45), as surgery, internal 
medicine, ami iin:antat nnis (^iraoioai). 'riio last- 
iiained w<*re not, of course, us(*d by Mieinsclvcs 
ahnie, but were simply a magical afljunel (cf. Od. 
xix. 457), as in Rah. ami Egyp. inedicine. 

7* Paicon. — J'aieon, the llfiineric physician of 
the gods, lieals the WfUindsof Hades ami .\ res by 
0d/igaf(a (56i'i''>70aTa in Ji. v, 401 ainl 900 respectively, 
but in Od. iv. 232 he comes into touch with the 
human race os the imcestor of the Egy]>tiaii phy- 
sicians. He is not U> be confused with Apollo.® 
*l'he two dfdticH arc explicitly flistiiiguished by 
llesiod(fr. 194 [Rzacli])and ISolon (fr. 13. 45). Usencr 
(op. cit. l.">3) is thus certainly justified in recogniz- 
ing P.aicon os an ancient and indcpeiident god of 
healing, but he lias not succeeiled in finding any 
tnico of this deity in (4re.ek religion, as the * Bij^uuni 
Pae.anis’ in the Askhqueion at Syracuse (l.'ic. in 
Verr. II, iv. 12S) is a figure of Apollo (I'hsele. in 
Koscher, iii. J2IG}. The votive inscription ITaitt#*ot 
ty &\<rei found by Herzog in Co.s (Arc/idol. Am., 
IIK)3, p. 198) refers either to Asklepios or to 
Apollo, who likewise w*ns woi*Mlapped tlions. 

1 Ifrronftcr referred to lut P/C. 

s This icK»iitifluatioii w'as wrongly retid Into 0(L Iv. 2S2 by 
Crates and Zeriodotus, whost; view wua hnpujcned by Arta- 
tarchuri; cf. Lelint, Arisfarrfi.'^, Ijeifi/.i;Ci P- *7®'* kudwich, 
Aristarctut lunner. Textkritik, do. 18b4-8&, i. fi4i. 
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8. Apollo. — ^Apollo in a very intricate li|;iiro, and 
the various explanations of liis iiaiuo have not 
vet furnished the key Ui his ori;;inal c.haractcr. 
This is true even of tli'e most recent attenijit — that 
of Usoner {op. cit. 809), who r(?<?o<;iiize« the ‘de- 
pulsor iiialorum’ in an assuiried pritiiary form 
*Airire\Xot. In Hoinor, AikjIIo has as yet no con- 
nexion with medicine, thoufjrii he is certainly the 
sender and stayer of pestilence (//. i. 4811'.), and 
the chant of cnlreat3’^ addressed to him is called a 
(i. 478), wliieh is simply the iiaino of the 
idiysician of the gods just dealt witli. Tliis may 
l»e fonimlly accounted for hy the fji<d. that the 
refrain of the chaiit> was irui^ois hut the uncer- 
tain iJieiiTiin;; of tlie word rondr>rs it dlllicnlt to 
discovfU’ tlie materia) ground of the usage. If the 
word sigTiities * cleanser ’ (Skr. parjiU’^an ; IHctct, in 
Kuhn's /,v/itHchr, v. LlS<“»d] 40), its eiu]iloyiiieiit as an 
invocation to the queiler of peslilonce would he 
satisfactorily cxpliiiiietl. As an c]iil het of Apollo 
it occurs also in the Hymn to AyoHo Vythiun. 94 
ClrjTraiiioui) ; suhsequciitlj' the f<»nn used was simply 
tllttoiwi') Ilutwf/, or lltiLav. At liv^t. and f<ir centuries, 
the cx]H*dirnls used to couiitoract pestilence %verc 
purely tlieurgical — consultation of a fAdvns, 
or dveipoviXoi (U. i. tili), sacrilice, and pjean (i. 
447 0-); insiaiires for a later peri<»d are given h^' 
Welckcr {Kl. Sr/n\ iii. 8811'., ‘Seiichen von Apoll*), 
The, device of Km)it‘di>kles in directing the river 
lly]»sjts iiilo a half-dried lake i.s iiolahic as an 
evajiii»Ie. of a rational remetl^' ( Diog. 1 aert. 
viii. 2. § 70, and coins of heliniis in li. V. Head, His- 
toria H nnun'nvi\ Oxfortl. 1011, p. lOS). 'I'ht*. cou- 
ee)>tion of Apollo as the god of pest ilence probably 
lests t>n the solar aspect of his character, lie was 
worKhi]rp(!d at Lindos spi'ciricnll^^ as Aol/xtos (Ma<*r. 
Sat. i. 17. Jr>). In this ndatiou he is the one who 
punislii*H -(he dealli-g<«l ; and lierehissisterArt- 
e.ntis i:, assfxdated with him (Niobids, (\>n»nis). Ihi 
tljcol her band, liis henignity as ( be stayer of plagues 
tijids Hxpro.ssioii in sucli epithets as OAAios (also at 
l.iinhis f Koss. TnxiT. gr. hivd.y iii., lleriin, ISifi, no. 
27-J, ill ileloM, and at Milelos ISt raho, 0851), wliieh 
li. Curtius eimuccts with valtts ; ‘KirtKoi'pm (in 
lS;iKs;e [I’aus. \iii. 80. 4j); 'AXt^inaKOi (in Athens 
[.-'(atiie hy ('alnmis, Piius. i, 8. 4], where, instead of 
the gneit jdagne, we simuhl think of Bomo earlier 
cpitleinif) ; 'A^tatov (iu Klis, I'juis. vi, 24.0), and 
■TTro.ytrtti»T>/p(iii « ('Isiriaii oracle | \VcLurei< h, op. rit. 
j>. IntiJ). Jtiii the I'aiiin wji.s also a chant of battle 
jiiid vi*‘,turA (//. xvii. 81il ; Hymn to Ap. Hyth. 889; 
'J’liiicj-d. vL. .82, etc.), and thus ApolI<» a.«s(uires a 
sphfive of action far tran.s<'endiug the dot, laiii of 
pest ile.nce-4.hal., nsmely, of the avertev of evil iu 
general, as implied in the titles ’Airor/>«7raios (Avis- 
lopli. ht’-'f/;. 101 ; VIG 404) and ^urrrfp (refs, in HE 
ii. 09). The e])ithet (iSoph. (J'dL Tyr. 1 09.7) is 
not, as tlie Stoics thought, a derivative of Idu-t/at, 
hut is taken from the refrain of the I’aian in its 
longer form, ohos Ilamc (iV;. JM), and hiis therefore 
as wide a coiiiiotatiou a.s the latter. Now, though 
the more extensive s]djere of ‘deliverer’ might 
very readily' liave been contracted to the narrower 
one of ‘physician,’ our availahh*. evidence of the 
process is but scanty. Tlie Ihdpliie gtal, it is true, 
delivers oracles for nn*estin^ pc.siilerice, but, a.s 
legards his Ijeing consulted in any particular caMj 
of disease, the present writer can recall onl,v the 
instance of Alyattes (Herod, i. 19), and the curious 
irescription (an amulet of worniH from a shc-goat’s 
leiul) given hy the l*y thia for cjiilcp.sy (Alex, of 
Tralles, 6(»9 f r’usehmiiiin]). The reason why A polio 
dhl not beeomo the pli.ysician is to he found in the 
hiet that Askiepios was conjoined with him at a 
relatively early jicriod (cf. 20 below), and the 
iiealifig function could accordingly he delegated t.c 
the latter. Thus, in the heading of the Epidaurian 
irtwrf a, Apollo, as the. sovereign authority, is named 


first— though he docs not intervene in the actual 
aires; while Askiepios — as a departmental chief, 
.o to speak — occupies the second place ; so also in 
the ‘ lliiqaikrsitic’ oath : tpwtu ’Ar 6 XXwva lijTp 6 v xal 
'A<r*XTK»-e5i^, ifrX. 

A cult coTitincd to *A7ro\X«i^'Tarp6f is found only 
in the Alilc.-iiati colonies of the ScytJiian region 
{RE ii. f>4 ; Karmdl, CUE iv. 326 and 409), and 
iiore the worship of Asklenios sank coninleteJ^' 
into the background, the only Asklcpieiim Known 
bo (he present writer being that of rantikapiiion 
,'Strabo, 74). ApolJo is sonielimcs called ’lorpAs in 
the poets (Aris(o{ili. i'lres, 684; Ploni. 11). His 
title laTp6/xavTtt in ACsch. Enni. 62 relates to the 
case of t>iestie.s, and thus denotes, not the |)h,v- 
sician, hut the KaOdfMio^. l«at,e writiTS speiik of 
Apollo »s the founder of iiKuliciiie, but as having 
handed it over to Asklc])ioH for its further develop- 
niont (Hioil. Sic. v. 74; J’hiloslr. Vit. Ap. iii. 44). 
fsohitcd indications of his medical activity aj-e 
fuimd in tlie cults of the Kdpvdoi (Pans. iv. 8-1. 7 ; 
cf. RE ii. .37), 'T7r<r/»rtf\tdr775 (Laconia; cf. ’L:/*v//j,. 
dpxtttoX., 1881, p. SI tr. ; EVJI ix. [ LSSn] 213), and 
*ilraK6% (<'\prus: Comment, in /t.on. Momm.srni, 
Herlin, 1S7T, p. 6s2). As a guest at the Oropinu 
altar (ig Isdow), 'AvoWtov UanSty was lik(3wiso 
regarded as a god of healing. 

8 a. Malealas. — 'I’hc naiuo ‘Miilcatas’ is, as 
regards its form, a geograjdiioal or el hnologicai 
adjective, and needs to ho siipplomented hy a 
mnnm proprinm. J<‘anjell {op. vd, iv. 286 f.) would 
accordingly i^upply the mime ' Apollo’ in ail castes 
w'here ‘ Maleatas’ is used by it self to designate the 
deit 3 ’ invokctl, as, c.r/., in two archaic votive inscrip- 
tions from laiconia \IUA 57, 89). TJiis view, how- 
ever, Is in conllict with the fact that Alalcatas and 
ApolJo are incut ioiied side 1 ) 3 ' side in the sacrilicial 
rubric found in the I ’incus {VIA ii. 16.51), of which 
rariiell gives a somcvi hat forced explanation, it 
will therefore be more in nccordanco witli thcrlata 
to recognize, as W'ilaiiioivitz {IsylL OS Jb) docs, in 
MaleaCas a df‘ity originall 3 ^ distinct from AjioJlo. 
The ideiitillcation of the 1 -wo i.s attested as re- 
gards Sparta. (I’aus. iii. 12. 8 ; ’ATroWws MaXtdr^s), 
the Kpidauriiin hieron {ih. ii. 27. 7, and several 
inscriptions, IG iv, 982, cu;.), and tlie Asklepieion 
of Trikka {IG iv. 930. 29). if tbi'-> iiicntiln'atiuu 
Wfih a later dev(*lo}ni)ent, it was probably eirectcd 
in Epidaurus, wlnuc Askicpios would form the 
conm‘cting link, Hruppe [up. oil. 189. 8 ) is Jmrdly 
hnece.s.sful in exjdaiiiing (on tliegroundof ]b*sych.: 
/tiiXmc . . . itOirxoVf irpatiav) Apollo Mahiatas ais 
the • gentle A polio,’ or in locating iiis])hiceot origin, 
as iiImi that ol Asklepio.s, at (Jortyna in (hete, 

g. Artemis. — Eur the function of Artemis as a 
death-goddess associated with Apollo, ef. the 
preceding; in this capacity her special victims are 
temales (//. xxi. 488, vi. 203,428; etc.). Gruppe 
{ojh cit. 1269, 1278. 4) reganls her as having lM>en 
the source of psychical and lu'rvous disorders. 
The other asj»ectof this activit 3 ' is her having been 
the restorer of those so atllict«d, as, c.ry,, Orest f 3 .s 
(Phercc, fr. 97), and the Prmtids (IJacchyl. x. 98 ) 
In gratitude for the cure of the latter, their father 
cTcctcd in her honour, as and as Kcfia, 

templen in Liisi (Calliiii. hymn. Art, 231) — a 
|)oiiJt so far borne out by tlie ordinary niytb 
of tbe Pnntids (I’ausanias), which relates that 
the maiden.s were cured by JMelamjious (Ik 5 , 
below) in the Artemision of Lusi. Liisi is the 
only licaling-shrine assigned hy tradition to the 
goddess (cl, the Keport of excavations in OtMiterr. 
Jahrvshrften^ iv. [1901]! It., which iticludeB eeveruf 
dedications to 'Hu^pa, p. 83 f.). Her coniiexu[;(i 
with healing fountains, however, is attested hy the 
ciiithet UepMtdo (Mitylcne [CW 2172, etc.), CyVicos 
[Arist id. i. 6U3I)], and llhodus j/Gr/w i. 24. 4)). The 
panelling of tlie ancient Artemision of Ephesus 
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contained votive inodcln of limbs in f^olcli stiver, 
and ivory (Hogarth, Excav, at Ephasm^ I^ondon, 
19()S, }iT». 2:i2, 2HK). Cf. also her title ’Emiicoos 
{Ath. Mitt, wxviu [1912] 7 IT.). Her obstetric 
f auction is irnlicated by the titles Aox^ta ((^ain- 
breion, CIG 3562), ZouSlva (Chroronea, IGS i. 3407), 
and ElXflOvta (especially in Bceotia) ; of. Wernicke, 
in I£E ii. 1347. 10, who, however, wrongly regards 
WXflOvia as the hypobtusts of Artemis, while it 
was really an epithet of Hera, and, as personihed 
(Preller-Kobert, i. 511 IK), still remains closely 
c:oiiiiected with her. Similarly, Mylitta (Bab. 
Mu'alUdtu, * she who brings about childbirth ’) is 
an cjdtlict of Istar (cf. Schrader. KAT*t p. 423. 7). 
The Heb. ydledath (Ocfclc, in Neubiirger-Pagel, i. 
70) Is merely an artificial form designed to explain 
E/Xcltfvcu. 

10. Healing Nymphs.— (n) As presiding over 
medicinal springs: (1) the Tui^lffrr (Pans. vi. 22. 7), 
'laoWSt-f (Nicand. ap, Athenanis, 683), or *lwi'(ci5e9 
(Strabo, 356) — connected wdth iaxrdai — nymplis of a 
healing foimtain in Elis, and forming a tetrad, 
viz. Pegaia, KalHphecia, Synollaxis (probably a 
person ili cation of the change towards recovery), and 
iHsis (cf. llesych. larpoL) ; (2) the Anigridiaii 
nymphs, so named fnmi the warm sulphur-springs 
on tfio lower Anigrns in Tri]diylia (Strabo, 346; 
Pans. V. 5. 10 ; Ourtius, Peloponn. ii. 80), and 
having to do especially with Hkin-trouhles — here 
we should note the comm nation of theurgy (prayer 
and vow) with rational reined ies (bathing in a 
mineral spring) ; and (3) the nyrnpiis of the alkali 
springs of Isciiia {ICr Sic. et lial. 892 f., the votive 
oll'oring of a physician). 

{b) We have more numerous instances of the 
case where tlie refreshing properties of ordinary 
natural springs gave rise to the cult of local 
nymphs, generally in connexion with the worship 
of Acheloos as the father of all fresh- water springs. 
In their hygienic capacity these nymphs apjmar, 
together with Acheloos, as guests at the altar of 
OropoH (XQ below). 

XX. Pan. — Pan, the Arcadian mountain and 
forest spirit, like his Italic counterpart Kaunas, 
Kissessed mantii^iowers. He had an oracle in the 
^ykaion (schol. 'niooer. i. 121), and another in the 
Akakesion, with the nymph Erato as his 
(Pans. viii. 37. 12). He received the title Avr^piOf 
in Troozon, becAUse he stayed a pestilence by means 
of dream-oracles {ib. ii. 32. 6), imt he healed men 
also in the waking state (Kail>el, Epigr. gr., Berlin, 
1878, p. 862). In the Asklepicion at Sicyon, 
the porch was flanked by figures of Pan and 
Artemis (Paas.ii. 10. 2). With reference to the heal- 
ing rmwcTs of l^an Ephialtes (in tlie mid-day sleep), 
see Uoscher, iii. 14<N). The epithet Jlatdv is ai>- 
pliod to him only in Oiph. hymn. xi. 1. Tn con- 
junction with nymphs, Acheloos, and Kepliisos, he 
represents the liygione of Nature at the altar of 
()rf»pos (IQ below). 

12. Hermes. — In the case of Hermes definite 
traces of the healing function are scanty. The 
titles Soter (Aiiiurgos; Ath. Mitt. i. [18761 332) 
and Alexikakos (Aristoph. Pax. 422) are applied to 
him in quite a general sense. The meaning of 
*AKdKVTa {II. xvi. 185, Od. xxiv, 10, Ties. fr. 23 
[Kzach]) is disputed (cf. Etym. Magn.^ s.v.); if 
derived from dK^wOai (scdiol. L to II. xvi. 185 
explains it by 0epairevriK6t), it would be a speci- 
fically medical ejdthet, but this is scarcely con- 
ceivable witli so ancient a designation ; jierhaps the 
word means ‘the averter of evil* (d-KdK-tfra). Hennes 
Kriophoros was worshipped in Tanagra as the 
qucllcr of fiestilence, and in couunomoration of his 
good servicesayouih carried a mm round the walls 
at his festival there (Paus. ix. 22. 1). The propitia- 
tory action of Hermes survives in this custom, and 
accordingly the beautiful conception of the * good 


shophord ’ derives its origin from a cathartic rite. 
Hermes is tlie *Hyi^up dycipwv in Horn. Hymn to 
Hermes^ 14, and the god of sleep in general 
(Preller-liobert, i. 404), though it cannot be proved 
that iiiouhation had a place in his cult. As the 
god of the paltestra and the gymnasium, he was 
the guardian of health ; and it was perhaps on 
this account that Ilygieia was in some source re- 
presented as his wife — a detail which Comut. 16 too 
artificially explains by reference to his eloquence. 

X3. Herakles.—- ‘ Boiii to avert the curse from 
gods and men’ (Hes. ScAit. 27), Herakles is pre- 
eminently the Alexikakos. In schol. Arist. llan. 
TiOl the image of Alexikakos, by Agoladas, in the 
deiiit>s of Melite is associated with the great 
plague, instead of with the pestilence of 500 B.C. 
(Ilobert, Arch. Marchm^ llerlin, 1856, p. 39) 
or the Persian invasion (Studiiiczka, Rbm. MitU 
ii. [1887) 01. 21). The shorter form ‘'AXffif was 
onrreiit in Cos (Aristid. i. 60) ; in Polos and Am- 
orgos he was worshipped as ’ AroXXo^ifrajcof (BOB vi. 
[1882] 342, xvi. [1891] 07 1). Herakles Soter is found 
in Uftradnuthmic in Thasos (Head, Hist. Num.\ p. 
266, fi^. 1 64). Herakles acts specifically as a healing 
deity in Uyettos (Pans. ix. 24. 3), Erythrm {ib. vii. 
5. 5), and 'Messaua (Aristid. i. 59 1)) ; he is the 
guardian -^irili of vrarin springs (as, e.y., at Thor- 
lllopyla^ Herod, vii. 176), and has a share in 
thii Oropian al tar ( XQ below ). The wdyaxet ' U pdxXetov 
w'as named after him (Theophr. Hist. Plant, ix. 
7 ; schol. Nic. Ther. 626 ; Diosc. iii. 48). 

X4. The Dioscouroi. —The widely d i ITused cul t of 
the Dioscouroi as Soteres is sometimes connected 
with navigation {Horn, hymn, 33, Thcocr. xxii. 6), 
soiiietimos with succour in war (os, e.a., to the Locri 
on the Sagra [Justin, xx. 2 f.]), ana even with the 
restoration of freedom (the device l^urrijpes on coins 
of Tymlaris is so ex}t]ained by Head, op. cit. 
189). They saved their prot6g^ Simonides when 
the palace at Craniion collapsed (Callini. ap. Suid. 
s.v. ZifjuapLdrjs), The healing of Phormio the I’ro- 
tonian at Sparta by one of the Dioscouroi (Theo- 
]>ompuB ap. Suid. s.u. *Pop/iiwv) is a replica of the 
cure of Teleplius by Achilles. The Dioscouroi 
engaged in a regular practice of healing in their 
temple at Byzantium {FUG iv. 149, 15). The, moans 
adopted seems to be incubation combined with 
interpretation of dreams. Deiibner {dc Jncub. 76 fT. ) 
cmncliides from schol. Pers. ii. 66 that this was 
the cose both in their sanctuary at Rome and in 
that at Byzantium, and, further, that in IkiHi 
localities their function was inherited by Kosrnas 
and Damian, physicians and martyrs. Cf., how- 
ever, lielow, p. 555*, note 4. 

X5. Dionysos. — Apart from the epithets of 
general signification (Sairi)^ or 'Satimjs, Pans. ii. 
31. 6, 37. 2 ; IG iv. 1277 ; and llaiAs, Eur. Lik. fr. 
480, Dindorf ; ‘Pman of Phihidamus,’ BCH xix. 
[1895] 391, xxii. [1898] 513) applied to Dionysos, he 
was worshipped specially as karpbt and *T7tdTi7f by 
command ot the Pythia ( Atlienams, 22 and 36 ; Plat. 
Qufcst. conv. iii. 2). As BoijfMf vSertau he presided 
over the dream-oracle at Amphikleia, wiierc his 
priest, as jrpbtMvri^, xpi Kdroxos, i.e. just as 

the Pythia did (Paus. x. 33. 11). It is thus clear 
that in this sanctuary the priests were concerned 
with incubation ana dream -reading, as in the 
Plutonion near Nysa (cf. ly below). As regards 
the iiealing power of Dionysos conveyed by 
touching {AiSpvo'of 'Eird^iot in Orph. hymn^ 50. 7), 
see Weinreich, op. cit. p. 27. 

x6. Demeter. — Dometcr, worshipped as Kovpo- 
Tp6<pos, was proficient in the magic of the nursery 
{Horn. hymn. iv. 227 If. ; obdoTdpoio, v. 229, a brilliant 
emendation by Th. Bergk, Gr, IMcraturgesch. 
Berlin, 1872-84, i. 801. 35), and in the fire-liaptism 
which imparted eternal youth (v. 235 lf.)i but the 
indications of her healing function are few. 
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In Patiw Bhe had a hydromantcion^ in wliich, how- 
ever, she did not prescribe remedies, but simply 
revealed whether tlie sick would die or recover 
(Paus. vii. 21. 12). To cite Artcniid. ii. 39 os a 
proof of her iatrio activity (l^eller-Bobert, i. 764. 2) 
IB unwarranted, as this passage deals only with 
rules for dream-rcoding, while in Oi'ph. hymut 40, 
she is in a quite general sense the original donor 
of jjeace, law, riches, and health. To connect the 
device 'TyUia found beside tlie beautiful head on 
Metapontine coins (reproduceii in K(»sc)ier, i. 2780, 
from the Cat. of the Brit. Mua.) with Demeter 
(Ballet), again, is precluded by Uie youthful ness of 
the head. In the medical domain, accordingly, 
all that we can concede to her is tlie function of 
Ophthalmitis; the three references to this are 
deiilt with by Kiibensohn, Ath. Mitt. xx. [1895] 
360 (f., and on p. 365 her connexion with Asklepios 
in Epidanros, Athens, and Elensia is correctly ad- 
judicated. For the female breasts upon marble 
mocks from her temple in Cnidus, see 0. T. Newton 
and R. P. Pullan, Disreweries at Halicarnassus^ 
lx»ndon, 1862-63, i. pi. 58. 

17. Hades-Pluto. — The dream-oracle in the 
Plntonion near Nysa on the up|ier Moeander 
(Strabo, 640; Eustath. adlHonys. Periegetem^ 1153) 
is of great importance in the history 01 Or. religi- 
ous medicine. Here ol ifjLweipoi riav Upiup incubated 
on behalf of the sick in a cave filled with earthy 
vapour — the Xaptiveiop — anil regulated their curative 
treatment by the dreams received in the ecstatic 
trance. In many cases they let the patients them- 
selves sleep in the cave for a few days without 
food, but, even if on invalid was favoured with a 
dream, the priests still acted as and 

fivcrrayuryol. In the Plutouioti, therefore, the task 
of interpreting dreams devolved exclusively, and 
that of inciiliation generally, upon the priests. 
Buell, however, was exactly the characteristic 
feature of the Bab. dream-shrine, which, as we saw 
above (p. 5412*), was the prototype of the Gr. 
institution. Higher up the Maeanuer valley, near 
Hierapolis, was another PJut/onion, having a cave 
pervfuied by even more potent cxhalatioxis, wdiich 
only the Galloi could safely approach (Strabo, 630). 
Whether incubation was resorted to hero as well 
Strabo does not definitely say, but Pausanias (x. 
32. 13) sUites that dream -shrines of the subUirra- 
ncan deities were to Ix) found in several cities of 
the MoMindcr valley. From an inscription of the 
Imperial period (in Heuzey, Miss, archfol. de 
MacM. ii. [1876], Iiihct. 120) wo may assume that in- 
cubation was practised in a Plntonion at Eana in 
Macedonia. A itiiraculons LMire wrought by water 
from the altar of His and Proserpina is related 
by Valerius Maximus (ii. 4. 5). 

x8. Sarapisand Isis. — Barapiswasasyncretistio 
creation of Ptolemy I. — a fusion of Hades- Pluto 
with Osiris and a Bab. deity whom Arrian and 
Plutarch designate Zd/mircs, and in whom Leh- 
mann-Haiipt (most recently, 1010, in Koscher, iv. 
340) recognizes Ea, *king of the ocean -depths ’ 
(9ar apsi)t the early Bab. god of oracles and heal- 
ing. The Bab. name was adopted by the Egyp- 
tians in the form Serapis^ in which they discerned 
their own teesir hapi »(Osiris-Apis), i.e. the dead 
Apis who had been zealously worshipped from the 
time of Psanuneticlius. The distinctive feature 
of the Ea-cult—tlie healing oracle obtained by 
incubation — ^was retained by the new Alexandrian 
deity, who thus became a powerful rival of the 
similarly endow'ed Askleiuos. This rivalry he 
shared with Isis, who became closely allied with 
him, and vrho in the Egyptian periotl had been a 
healing goddess, though without incubation — an 
institution unknown among the Egyptians (see 
-above, p. 541 f. ). Sarapis and Isis then spread their 
conquests over the entire Hellenistic and Roman 
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world, carrying with them the assiduous cultiva- 
tion of the droam-oracle. The sources used by 
Artemidorixs (ii. 44) preferred before all other 
oracles the dreams vouchsafed by these two deitiea 
Here the essential thing was the interpretation of 
the prescriptions so given (auprayal), though, as we 
might expect, miracles of direct healing {0€pa- 
vemt) were not wanting ; the Greek words are the 
techni(*al terms used in the aretalogical literature. 
For the healing functions of Sarapis and Isis, see 
Weinreich, op. cit. 117 if., with Excursus iii, on 
Artemid. iv. 22. Of the much-frequented Serapeion 
in Canopus, Strabo (801) writes tliat persons incu- 
bated there not only on their own belialf, but also 
on behalf of others, and that records were kept 
lM)th of the 0€pair€iai and of the dperal rQp ipraD0a 
Xoylwp {i.e. trvprayQp) ; the redactors of the Epi- 
.iauriaii Idfiara, as we saw, had eyes only for the 
former. Models of restored limbs ofi'ered to Sarapis 
and Isis (cf. Tibnll. i. 327) ore of freiiuent occur- 
rence (cf. Drexler, in Roscher, ii. 52611.). A relief 
from Thebes (Uangalx^, Ant. HelUn. ii. [1855] 778, 
no. 1213) with the inscription E6pota Bfiridi 
depicts a youth on a three nymphs dancing 
beside it, and, in the background, a bearded head on 
a larger scale (Ai:hcloos)~-probably a thuxik-ofier- 
ing for a water-emre prescrilxid by Isis (cf. zo). 

The three chthonic gods, Ainphiaraus, Troph- 
onios, and Asklepios — the incubation- deities par 
excellence — are all closely related to Hades. Of 
these, however, Trophonios may be passed over 
here, as be shows no special developiiicnt on the 
medical side. Aiiiphiaraos and Asklepios, on the 
other hand, became healing gofls in a specific sense 
— both, it is true, being reduced in epic poetry to 
the level of heroes, but maintaining their divine 
dignity in the cultus. Atnpliiaraus, as a result of 
his \mng confined to a locality, never gained any 
ox tensive sphere of inlluence, while the Ix^neficexit 
baud of Asklepios reached as far as did the influ- 
ence of Greek and Roman culture. 

19. Amphiaraos. — The Greek epic makes Aniplii- 
araos a hero of Theban - A rgive legend, and a 
descendant of the seer Melainpous (below, B. 5), but 
oven as such his originally divine (chthonic) nature 
finds expression in the circumstance that he was at 
death translated to the under world (Find. Hem. 
ix. 24). Ho presided over the sanctuary of Oropos. 
The high regard accorded to this dream-slirine is 
shown l>y its having been consulted by Creesus and 
Mardonius (Herod, i. 46, 52, viii. 134). The cura- 
tive procedure of this Aniphiareioxi, which, it is 
true, was as bitterly satirized by Aristopliaues in 
his AmphUtraos (presented 414 B.C.) as was that 
of the Asklepieion in his Plrmtos (408 and 388 Xi.C.), 
formed the central feature in the activities of the 
sanctuary. The code of regulations {JG vii. 235) 
fixes the client’s fee at one and a half drachmae, and 
makes mention of a koitneierion with two se|»arate 
apartments beside the altar. An iiicubation-liall 
ot later date, situated at the theatre (F in Durr- 
bach’s map, reproduced in BE i. 1895) was similar in 
desigii to the Aparop of Epidauros. The visitor, after 
a period of fasting — * in order to receive the oracle 
with a clear soul* (Philostr. Vit. Ajpoll. ii. 37) — 
and the sacrifice of a ram, pn^.pared himself for the 
intimation of the god by sleeping on the hide of 
the animal sacrificed (Paus. i. 34. 4, 5). We thus 
see that Amphiaraos performed his cures, not by 
direct miracles during inoul>ution (as in the redac- 
tion of the Epidaurian iamata), but by means 
of dream -oracles, which were, of course, submitted 
to the judgment of the dream-reader. An ini|)ort- 
ant factor in the treatment was the Xovrptip, with 
separate compartments for men and wuiuen {IG 
vii. 4255) — which is often referred to from the days 
of Aristophanes and Xenophon (Xovrph ). The 
fountain of Amphiaraos, to the south of the altar 
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(F in map), won invwatigatod by the phyairians 
Krnsiatratoa and ICnonoa (Athenama, 46) — a fact 
which indioatua tliat it waa used for tliora]>Hatic 
purpoaea, and not, aa Viinaaniaa says, only as a 
receptacle for thaiik<nf1hrin^s of ^old and nilvcr 
coina. Models of rcatoreti limbs are nienlioncd in 
IG vii. 303, 67 ff., and 3408. 

The i;reat altar (D), according to Pansanias, 
coiitaiiiud live fiotpai, by which almost everything 
cuiiTJoetod with healing in Attic religion Avas 
brought into relation with Amphiaraos. Tlie third 
aoipa— the principal division— belonged to the god 
iiiniself, to his son Aiuphilochos, together with 
Hcniics (as ijyriTufp 6¥€lfMv [?]) and Hestia (probably 
as the doineKtic goddess of Amphiaraos). 'Fhc 
Avere associated as gnests with the other 
parts as follows: Herakles, Zeus, and A)k)11o 
i^iion (cf. the Delphic oracle in Demosth. MitI, 
53) Avitli the fii st ; heroes and heroines witli the 
second; Aphrodite (CAd iii. 130; eifdvrijros laTplpTi)^ 
Paiiakeia'laso-)lygicia (representing the Atheuian 
Asklepieion), and Athena Paionia ( Reraiuclkos), 
witli llie fourth ; and nymphs, Pan, Acheloos, and 
Kephisos (ef. xo (5) above) Avith the (iftli. Tt is 
quite certain that Tm^o w'as here regarded as a guest 
(cf. the present Avriter’s observations [Itoschcr, 
iii. 1486] in opposition to I'sener). Aristophanes, 
in the AmphutraoSf s])eaks of her as a daughter 
of the Oropian deity, but in the Ploutos as the 
danghter of A sklcpios ; and as such she ap]>ears also 
npoti arelief from the Asklepieion {Ath, Milt. xvii. 
|.iSil2J i243). llygieia is lirst found in connexion 
with Ampiiiaroos in inscriptions of the Ist cent. 
B.C. {IG vii. 372. 412), amt Avas therefore at that 
period no longer a mere guest, but a joints possc^ssor 
of the sanctuary. Tlie healing god of Oropos hiul 
a subsidiary institution at Kliitmnons (Mela, ii. 3. 6 ; 
and excavations [AcXrfop, 1891, p. 1 16], Avhich have 
yieldod a relief representing Amphiaraos atieiniiiig 
upon the sick). 

Alexida, tlie daughter of Ampliiaraos, is asso* 
dated with the medical function hy her A*ory 
name. In Argos, her descendants, the ’KXdo-toc 
(* expollers*), Av'ere regarded as healers of epileiiSA^ 
(Plut. Qntpst. Ur, 23). 

ao. Asklepios. — Considerations of space render 
it iinnossiblo here to treat of Asklepios in such 
detail as is due to the chief god of healing luiiong 
the Greeks. The writer must, therefore, lie 
teut to emphasize some of the more salient points, 
and for the rest to refer to his more exhaustive 
artt. in lloscher, * Asklepios’ (1884), *Hygieia’ 
(1880), and *Panakeia’ (1002), and also tlie art. 
‘Asklepios,’ in HE ii. [1806] 164211:, and ‘Epione,’ 
ib. vi. [1906] 180 IF. The I8l localities connected 
with the cult of Ask]epif>s (ib. ii. 166211'.) are only 
a selection from among the 410 which tlie AvriUir 
had at his ilisposal, and which form a still more 
elFective Lestimuiiy to the enormous expansion of 
the cult. 

i. The origin fmd earliest spread of the cult, and 
the intrusiun of Apollo . — The earliest history of 
the cult has been distorted under Delphic iliilu- 
ence, hut may ho reconstruct c<l from the extant 
fragments. 'I he name * Asklepios * avos traced by 
the Epidunrian Avriter Tsyllos (,3rd cent. H.c.) to 
AryXi^ ("Ao^Xt/) (IG iv. 05(1, line 51). Von Wila- 
inowitz (Is^ylL 93), combining this word Avith the 
Apollo ’AflryeXdrat of Ana]ihe, proposes the primi- 
tive form * A<ry\a.vi6^, Griippo (op. cU. 1442 ft'.) 
agrees with this, but believes that Ave liave in As- 
klepios a confluence of twodistind personnges— the 
one a light-god, Asgl-npws (‘ mihl radiance*), con- 
nected with Apollo, and liclongiiig originally to 
Gortyn, in Crete, the other an earth -god in the 
form of a snake (this is Wehikor's explanation of 
the name, from dtrxdXa/Elos), w1k» became fused with 
tlie light-god in Benotia and Phokis. The present 


writer cannot accept those theories, and, refrain- 
ing from etymological experiments, w'ould only 
eiinihasize tlie originally chthonic charaoter of 
Asklepios. This is indicated, indeed, by the facts 
that the leading symbol of Asklepios Avas the 
snake, that incubation ivas a clinract'cristic feature 
of his Avorship, that a residue of the chthonic 
ritual (oXdxaura) survived at Titane, an ancient 
centre of his cult, and, finally, that he had u 
double in Tronhonios, the cave- and or.aclO'deity 
of Lebadoia, wno was once identical Avith Asklepios, 
but was detached from liim at an early date, when 
the physician deity had not yet boon individualized. 
Accumliiig to the thoroughgoing iiivcritigations of 
O. Miiller {Orehomenos\ llrushui, 1844, p. 183 IF.), 
the original home of Asklepios Avas Thessaly, 
the devotees of his cult l>cing the Miiiya*. The 
tradition handed doAvn by the Heparatirig tlieo- 
logiaiis (Gic. de Hat. Dear. iii. 22 [57]; Joh. 
Jjvdus, de Mene. 4, 90), according to Avliich his 
parents Avcrc Ischys, the son of Elatos, and 
Koronis, the daughter of Phlegyas, is of great im- 
portance, as it points to a period Avhen Asklepios 
had n<} coniicxioii A\dth Ajiollo. His surrendoT of 
a divine for a heroic rank was elFected by e]>ic 
poetry. Tims in Homer he is merely the ‘ blame- 
less jiliysician ’ {II. iv. 194), the discijile of Cilieiron 
(219), and the father of the warrior - surgeon 
Mucliaoii, TplKKTjt Iv^irofidroio (202), Avitli Aviiom 
passages of later origin associate a brother named 
Podalcirios (ii. 732, xi. 833). On Homer's luithority 
the Asklepieion of Trikka was reganbsl as the iimst 
ancient ot all (A]»oJlod. ap. Strabo, 437), mid the 
riA'er Letliaios as the birthplace of Asklepios 
(oracle in Kuseb. Prtvp. Eiuauj. iii. 14. 6). But 
Plithiotis and Magnesia were also counted among 
his primitive habitations, as bis cMlucation under 
Clieiron Ava» associattMl Avith that vcgitui, while his 
place of birth Avas located byan A’rcc in the Dotian 
champaign near Mt. Pelioii. His eailicst migra- 
tion from Thessaly Avas soiilliwanls (o the Miiiycan 
Northern BmiUia, and here Trojdionios \mi»s wor- 
shipped in lAibadeia, and Ask]c)*iosin thcboiiicnos, 
llyettos, Thespisc, and Tbisbe (ItE ii. Iti63). ile 
was still a stranger to tSoiillicni and Western 
Bu:otia, as also to Attica, to AvIiich his cult came 
from KpicKiuros only in 420 li.c. On the other 
hand, lie had at an e.arly date gained a pcriiiariimt 
footing in IMiokis, Avhicli lionoured liim universally 
as its arcliageto (f’ans. x. 32. 12). It Avas in 
I’hokis, indeed, that the Avorsliijipors of Asklepios 
came into collision Avith the A]iolliuiiin ciirlc at 
a periisl when, in constM|iienee of the Dorian 
migration, the cult of Apollo had forcibly estab- 
lished itself in Delphi. The traditional implacable 
hostility of the. IMilegyans toAvards the Delnliie 
sanctuary indicates tlie violence of the ooTitlict, 
which, hoAvever, ended in tlio triumph of Ai>ollo. 

A sweeping transformation of Miiiyeaii lieliefs 
now ensued in favour of the intruder. A]k>11o 
becomes the father of Asklepios, Koronis the god’s 
faithless mistress, Ischys tlie violator of his rights, 
but the oh'springis taken into favour, so that he may 
henceforth act as the Vienignaiit physician of man- 
kind umler the patronage of the Delphic god ; 
then, as he made bold to infringe the cosmic onler 
by restoring tlie dead to life, he fell a victim to the 
bolt of Zeus. Such is the su bsiiniice of an Ewe ( 1 1 cs. 
fr. 122-125 flXzach]) Avhich dominated the mind 
of Pindar {01. iii.) and the succeeding age (cf. EE 
it. 1646) until the rising prestige of the Kjiidaurian 
hieron. led to a revision of the Askle})taii myth 
Avhich had the sanction of Delphi. In this new 
form of the saga tlie connexion of Asklepios 
Avith Tliossaly, and the guilt and panishiiiont of 
his mother — a feature obnoxious to his worship- 
I>er8 — AVer© dropped, Avliile Apollo is no longer 
the Delphic god, hut the Kpidaurion Maleatus 
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(8 {a) above). In the hieron the latter 
A^klopios by Aigle, daughter of an ‘ Kpidaurian ’ 
Phle^yas, aj)d surnanied Kotuiuh, from her 
bfsaiity, and makes him joint • possessor of the 
sanotnary. Such i« the version fcivxm in the poetiis 
of IsylloH in the first half of the drd cent. B.C. 
(Wilamowitz, Isvll, ISfl. ; Kavvadias, FonilL no. 
7 ; IG iv. 950). A some^viiat r.loscr correspondence 
with the Eiise is shown by the I0])idaurian form of 
the myth in Tausanias (ii. 26. 7) ; hero Koronis, 
being with chihl by Apollo, conics with IMilcgyas 
from Thessaly to Enidauros, and uj>on tiie ‘inyrlle- 
nionntain ’ brings forth in secret the son wlio fills 
the world with his fume as soon as he reaches 
maturity (cf. lUC li, 607, ». i?. ‘ Arcsthanas*). This 
version likewise 'won ilie sanction of Didphi. 

Asklcpios, however, notwithstanding Ids having 
been thus^ forcibly grafted iijioii the Apolliniau 
circle, maintained Ids iiidttpenderice in Ids own 
cult. 'J’Ids apiiears most distinctly from tlie type 
assigned to him in art, which, in contrast to tiie 
rejifcsentatioii of the son of Leto, exhibits Idm 
as the fatherly friend <»f men, the rrar-np 
(Herondas) ; lienee lb«^ lUjinant jest of the sacri- 
legioiiH Dionysius in Cic. de Mat, lk.or. iii. 83 (on 
whicli cf. UK ii. 1679. 31 11.). The cult of Koronis in 
TiUmc (Pairs, ii. 11. 7)-- a 'worship in conflict with 
the staricipoinl of the Kma — should also bo noted. 

ii. TAc family of -4 sklepios, — 'I'his comprises two 
groups, which iiiiist be keot disf.inot. ( 1 ) His intric 
ref/n we.-— iien^ wc liave liis consort Kpiont:, a per- 
sonification of the ‘ udldness ’ which popular etymo- 
logy found in Ids name {* Ao K\-iiinos), Ac.cording to 
schol. n, IV. 195 (f; Mlpoirai), she was«>f t.J<»an origin, 
but, on grounds of mythical chronology, wo sJiuiild 
proliably read ?; McmottI? here. Kpiono i.s fully 
dealt 'With in UK vi. 180-199.^ The first of liis 
descendants arc the two * excellent surgeons * 
ufli Hated to him liy eyde poetry, viz. Mnc/num and 
UoUttlairios, Icacici's of the iiicii of 'rrikUa, Ithome, 
and (ICchalia {II. iv. 20*2, ii. 729 11. ; for their 
worsliipiii Triivka, see UK ii. 1662). Machuou had 
a separate cult only in Goreiiia (Messeiiia), but in 
conjunction with his father was w'orsUipped in 
several Greek Askleyneia, as, in (k)s, at Per- 
gainos, and doubtless also at Mitylene ((‘f, UK ii. 
1600). Podahurios ie almost unknown in European 
tireeco, but in Caria he is the ancestor of a famous 
family of Asklepiadiv, and, according to v. Wila- 
mowitz (/.V////. 51), was origiiially a Cariati hero. 
In the West his cult reached A]iulia (dream and 
healing oracles unioiig tint Daunians). Tlie asscr- 
tirtn that the two brothers 'W'ere the sons of 
Poseidon (frag, of the Porthesis) was negatived 
alK>vc (4) ; tlie fragment in question is nover- 
tlieless of interest as the earliest Grec.k rc(;ord of 
the seyiaration of surgery (Machaon) and internal 
niedieine (Podaleirios). A legend of Svrmi (Htepli. 
Ily*. s.ii. relates tiiat, wlicn the king’s datmh- 

ter hml fallen Jieadlong, Podaleirios rest/ured her 
by bleeding. 

The outstanding iatiic Hgure of the group is 
PanakcUt^ a personification of the yiopular notion 
of the riiiracu1ou.s all-heaiing herlm already men- 
tioned in eonnoxion 'with (^leiron and IJ(n’ak]e.s. 
As the daughter of Askleydos, she reyu'osents his 
omnipotence in the sphere of healing (on the 
centres of her cult, and her presumably Tthudian 
origin, cf, lloscher, iii. 1484 11.). In the uiieientoath 
of the physicians she alone — as a bealor — ^is exm- 
trasted with llygioia ; subsequently she was asso- 
ciated with a sister named laso (llennipp., 
Arisloytb. Plout. 701), and, at length, M'ith tlie 
mlditionof Akeso^ w'c find a triad of female healers 
(Athenian relief, re}»Toduced in Koschor, iii. 1490 ; 

. 1 LampotiA, who is named oa the wife of Aaklepioa hy 
Hemlppoa, would foil rather into the aeoond group. See 
below, p. 662*. 


OF HEALING (Greek; 

inscr. from Pirtrus, C/A ii. 1651; the Pieans of 
Ptolcmals and Athens), The medical retinue of 
Asklepios is completcsl by the dnunons laniskos 
(schoL. Pint, 701), Akesut (Epidauros ; Pans. ii. 
1 1. 7), and Tclcspkaros (Pergatnos) : the last- 
namcrl is viewed in very diflerent lights (Welcker, 
Gbtterhhre, ii. [1860] 740 ; Wroth, JUS iii. 
[1882] 283 H.) — most recently as an incubation 
spirit by Ziolieii {Ath, Mitt, xvii. [1892] 241). The 
hymn in CIA iii. 171 identifies him with Akesis ; 
Pausanias (ii. 11.7) docs likewise, but at the same 
time identifies him also with Euamerion (see below, 
under (2)). Incubation is reywoscTited by Hypnos 
in Sicyon (Pans. ii. 10. 2), Athens {Ath. Mut. ii. 

1 1877] 242. 4), and Epidauros (lllinkenberg, ib. 
xiv. [1889] 390). 

(2) Tfic p^rstmiJitiatioM of health and ede&a , — 
The leader of this group is the maiden Tlygieia^ 
who by many recent writers is 'ivroiigly regarded 
as a healing griddoss. The name lias a history in 
y>art indepemlcnt of the Askicpian cult. It is found 
e, 500 li,c. as an epithet ot the goddess of the 
Atlionian citadel (cf. above, 2). Tlic hymn of 
Licymnios {Frag, Lyr, Gr. iii. 599) makes reference 
to a maternal Uygieia, extolling her as ^ the Queen 
of the august thrones of Apollo,’ imt docs not 
connect her with Asklepios. a i.s clear also, from 
Oomut. 16, that- in some pliic.es a Uygieia was 
associated with Hermes (cf. Z2, above). Einally, a 
maidenly figure designated Uygieia is found aiiioiig 
the |>erHonilicatious of Eucxia (Endaimouie, liar- 
iiioiiia, Tyche) on vase-paintings (Jahii, Arr/Mol, 
UvMragry 215 ; AZ^ 1879, p. 95), and beside a youth 
named Klytios on tiie vase of Meidias (lughirami, 
Mon, Ktrusc,^ Kiesule, 1824-27, v. 2, pi. xii.). But, 
while the representation of an abstract conception 
might be eiii ployed in many 'ways, tlie creation 
of a figure in the cultus is a dillcrciit matter. 
lJseuer(6rV>ffi!rn/x9nc?i, 169) sujiposes, iiowevor, that 
an iiidejicndcnt goddess designated Uygieia was 
known in yXtheiis long before the settlement of As- 
klepios there (420 lt.C. )— a theory which the present 
'writer refutes in Koscher, iii. 14'86. If the point in 
question be the medium in which the worship of 
the gfiddcss of health first emerged, there are good 
reasons for believing that this was the Askle]>iau 
cult. That Uygieia reached Alliens in coiiipauy 
with Ahklc]>ios in 420 n.c. is an assured fact (el. 
the final revision of the relative iu.scription, 
d^^^atoA., 1901, p. 98). If she did not come from 
Epidauros (where her connexion with the hirron in 
the 4th cent. U.O. is now attested by JG iv. 1329), 
she must have beem brought from soino other 
Asklepieiou in the Eoloponiiesus — Titane nerhapa ; 
her amtieiit worsliip there is discussed in ito&cher, 
L 2776. As the guardian of health, she forms a 
real contrast to the medical retinue of Asklejmia, 
and accordingly she does not appear in the healing 
scene of the Ploutos ; while, again, in the well- 
known Pawn, a recension of which (4t1i cent. n.C.) 
was recently discovered in Erytlirte, she is, for the 
sake of eiupliosis, tiul last of all. The sick might 
approach her with petitions, the restored with 
thanksgiving ; her name in itself signifies the 
stew'ardesH of the supreme blessing of life. But 
this blessing was not merely a thing to be regained 
by healing, but rather — what was of more import- 
ance for national life — a thing to be safeguarded 
and strengthened by rational conduct. >iow, .'^uch 
an idea had a natural attraction for the race that 
instituted the athletic contest and the gyiiiiiasiuni. 
That it was familiar also to the followers of 
Asklepios is shown by a say^ing which Pinto j)uts 
into tue mouth of the iihysiciiui Kryximnclius, viz. 
that Asklepios^ taking account of tlic two tend- 
encies of the animal biMiy — np tryieistp and M np 
voffibdei — ^presides over the w'holo art of medicine on 
the one hand and over gymnastics and agriculture 
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on the other {Symp. 186 and cf. JUthner^ in hie 
ed. of Philostr. repl yvfUfwriKfiSt p. 87 ff.)« This 
iwees with the fact that at 01 vmpia on the table of 
Kolotee, upon which the wreaths of the victors were 
laid, Asklepios and Hygieia are seen confronting 
Agon and Ares, i.e. are honoured as patrons 
athletic and martial contests. What artistic type, 
then, would be chosen to represent tlie patroness 
of the Olympic games? That, surely, of a 
maidenly iigure, at once lithe and tense. More- 
over, in all other cases where we can with cer- 
tainty identify her figure, she appears as a maiden. 
Modem archmology has given rise to a certain 
vacillation between the matronly and the maidenly 
form, but to the Greeks themselves Hhe world 
under her escort bloomed in the vernal radiance of 
the Charites* (Hvmn of Ariphron, Poef. I^r. Or. 
iii. 607). In the Athenian Asklcpieion, the inscrip- 
tions of which speak of Hygieia as the only other 
partner in the sanctuary, she is sometimes (Ath. 
Mitt. ii. [1877] plates 16 and 17 ; Roscher, L 2782) 
depicted beside her father — ^who is seated — as 
leaning against a tree and without a symbol \ in 
other cases she is usually represented as waiting 
upon the sacred snake, to which she oflers food, or 
more frequently a bowl. The statement that a 
bowl (of gold) was bequeathed by Olympias to the 
image of Hygieia worshipped in Athens (llyperid. 
pro JSuxen. § 19) prompts the conjecture that that 
figure exhibited her in the act of giving the ser- 
pent drink. In Epidatiros, again, Blinkenberg has 
discovered the figure of a shake drinking from a 
bowl as an accessory symbol npon an ofiertng 
(altar or base) dedicated to Hygieia {IG iv. 1320). 
Hygieia u the only member of the Asklepian circle 
who shares his exaltation as the Somlp of tlie world 
(Roscher, i. 2784). 

The fact that AiffU becomes a daughter of 
Asklepios seems to be due to the affinity between 
the ideas of health and light (of. the Laconian 
epithets of Asklepios : *A7Xa^in;r, Af7Xai^p), and it 
is worthy of note that in this capacity she makes 
her first appearance in the carious genealogy of 
Herinippos, in which also her mother is not 
l^>iono, but the Holiad Lampetia. The children 
of Asklepios, according to HcTmiptK>K, are the two 
physicians of the /LW, loso, Panakaia, and Aigle : 
Hygieia is not named, Aigle probably taking her 
place. In the recent^ discovered Paian of Eiwthne 
(v. Wilamowitz, ' Nord-ionischc Steine,’ ABA W, 
1900, p. 87), Aigle has been substituted, not ve^ 
happily, for the Attic Akeso in tiie triad of female 
healing goddesses. In a painting by Nikophanes 
of Sicyon (Plln. xxxv. 137) Hygieia and Aigle, 
Panakaia and laso, were grouped about Asklepios. 

A male counterpart to the goddess of health is 
found in Euamerum, the Titanean spirit * of good 
days * (Pans. ii. 11. 7), and, if Telesphoros be identi- 
cal with him, as Pausanias says, ne too would, of 
course, be assigned to the second Asklepian group 
(cf. ii. (1), at the end). 

iii. TAc therapeiities of the Aeklepieia . — The con- 
nexion between the therapeutics of the Asklepieia 
and secular medicine, as mso the practice of incu- 
bation, and the alleged difierence between the 
procedure of the Greek and that of the Roman 
period, were dealt with in our first section. Sufiice 
it now to refer hriefiy to the three records of 
healing which still survive, wholly or partly, in 
redacted forms. (1) The Epidaurian iamata^ con- 
sisting entirelv of miraculous stories, are vitiated 
by the cardinal defect of making incubation a mere 
external acoessory. In tliis respect, however, they 


are wholly of a ma|(ical kind, and medioine in the 
proper sense is entirely absent (cf. Denbner, do 
Incub. p. 44 ff.). (3) A fnmment of a redaction 

of pathological narratives from Lebena has been 
discussed to good purpose by Zingerle (Ath. Mitt. 
xxi. [1800] 67 if.), who errs, however, in olassing 
this reaction with the Epidaurian iamafa, for the 
extant fragment records presoripUons given by the 
god in dreams, and the cures due to their applica- 
tion. This work, therefore, like the surviving 
originals of Granins and Apellas, would fall within 
the category of genuine therapeutics. 

B. //jritO£S.-^rhe heroes of Greek mythology 
fall into two groups, according as they derive their 
origin from the cult of the dead or from the wor- 
ship of gods. In the former case they tend to 
acquire a malicious character, and need to be pro- 
pitiated by acts of worship ^ such are, e.g., the 
neroes who, according to Hippokrates, wepl Upjjt 
poOoov, 1 (vi. 362, LittrA), were suppos^ to cause 
epilepsy. The second class, embracmg deities whom 
the poets reduced to the status of heroes, ore, on the 
other hand, disposed to be helpful to man, especi- 
ally in the healing of disease ; and hence, in pscudo- 
Hippokr. repl Stalnp, 80 (vL 652, Littr4), they are 
invoked together with the apotropa^ic gods and 
Ge. Those of this fpronp who retained their place 
in the cultus as deities were dealt urith in the pre- 
ceding section (A. zg, xg, zp, 20) ; but AohiUes, 
though originally a water-demon ( Usener, GOttem. 
p. 14), was there omitted, because he was wor- 
shipped exclusively as the hero of the Trojan legend. 

z. Achilles. — The attempt to interpret his name 
in a niediciil sense (Gruppe, cm. cit. 71* 616) ha^ 

E roved futile. His sanctuary in Brasim is mentioned 
y Pausanias (iii. 24. 5), not as having any real con- 
nexion with the Asklepicion situated there, but 
merely as being in its vicinity. His dream-shrine 
in the island of Ijeuce, opposite the delta of the 
IstroB (Arrian, Peripl. 23), was specially concerned 
with the coasting traffic. Ho appears as a healing 
hero only in Tertull. dc Anima, 46, whore he heals 
Leonyraos the boxer. In the Trojan legend he is 
a pupil of Cheiron (Jl. xi. 832), cures Telephos ivith 
the rust of his spear (6 rpf)aa% Idurertu), and iiandages 
PatrokloB upon the Sosios bowl ( Muller- Wieseler, 
Ant. Denhnaler, Gottingen, 1854, i. pi. 45, no. 210). 

2. Protesilaos, a healing hero in the Thracian 
Ohersunese (Philostr. Heroic, ii. 15). 

3. Hektor, according to a Delphic utterance 
(Lykophron, 1205, and schol. 1194), was an Apiaybt 
Xot/jMciar ro^eupArufr in Thebes. 

4. Antikyiuus, the eponym founder of Antikyra 
in Pliukis, and the discoverer of the iXKipopot 
with which he cured Herakles of madness (Ptol. 
Chenn. 2,p. l4[Roulez]; Stepb. Byz.s.o.’Amiri;/ie(/r). 
The hellebore decoction was saiu to have been dis- 
covered by tlie Phokians, and was used for both 
cathartic and tberapentio purposes (scliol. Nic. 
Alexiph. 483 ; Strabo, 418). 

5. Melampous. — The iEolid Melanipous was 
the founder of a famous family of seers, upon 


which Amphiaraos (A. zo) — as hisrgrandson — was 
grafted (Oa. xv. 225 IT.). In Pherokyd. fr. 75 he is 
the hero of an interesting popular legend, which 
tells how, in consequence of having his ears cleansed 


find a precedent in the Ploutos of Aristqphonea 
(2) The Mafieian inscriptions of the Insula Tiberina 
retain the mantic nature of incubation, recording 
the bestowal and practical application of dream - 
oracles. Here, however, the remedies prescribed 


tells how, in consequence of having his ears cleansed 
by snakes, he became proficient in prophecy and 
the language of animals, and by a magic remedy 
{6 rp^at id<rrrai) enabled Jphiklos to regain his lost 
virility. He delivers the Proetids from their mad- 
ness— either Bupematurally, BvaUut diroS^oit xal 
MOapfitSt, in tlie Artemision at Lusi (Paua. viii. 
18. 7), or by rational means, viz. a bath in the 
fountain of the Anigridian nymphs (A. zo (a) (2), 
the waters of which acted powerfully against 
skin-eruptions and herpes. On the latter alter- 
native, toe Prmtids must reaUy have snfiered from 
an afiection of the skin, as is actnally said, indeed. 
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in the venion given in the Hesiodic CattUogiit^ £r, 
28. 29 (Rasacb). According to Theophr. Hist. Plant. 
ix. 10 . 4, Melampous treated tboir case with the 
iW^fiopot piiKaSf which was in consequence also 
called fuelampadion. Rohde {Psychs^ Freilmrg, 
1894, p.^ 339. 3) holds that this remedy was purely 
cathartic ; but it may quite well be regaraed as 
therapeutic, and, therefore, as a counterpart to the 
panakss of Cheiron and others. There was a cult 
of Melampous at Afigosthena, but there was no prao> 
tice of divination connected with it (Pans. i. 44. 
6 ). According to Imhoof, Blnmer, and Gardner 
(^Numismatic Commentary on Pans.,* JES vi. 
[1885] 58), the circular building upon a coin of that 
locality may be a representation oi his shrine (ffp$oi'). 

6 . Apis. — According to ACsch. Suppl. 261 ff.. 
Apis, the eponym founder of Apia (Argolis), and 
the h,Tp6fiaifTtt iraXt ’Air4XXwi>os, came from Naupak* 
tos, and freed the land from monsters dse^t ropalon 
(cathartic pharmaka). He was subsequently ( Por* 
phyr. de Abstin. iii. 15) identiiied with the Egyp- 
tian Apis (cf. Wernicke, EE i. 2810). 

7 . The descendants of the Ahklepiad Bdachaon 
(A. 30, ii. ( 1 )). — This group is composed partly of 
orimnally local spirits or heroes, as, c.o., his sons 
Nikomachos and Gorgasos, who in tne time of 
Pausanias (iv. 30. 3) were still active as healing 
hen>en — especially for paralysis — at Pharm in 
Messonia (cf. Itoschcr, i. 625 ; EE iL 1668), 
and partly of those whose sole function it was to 
found Asklcpioia, such as Sphyros in Argos, Pole- 
mokrates in the Thyreatis, and Alexanor in Titane 
(Pans.), though in the last-named locality the 
founder, according to schol. Arist. Plmit. 701, was 
Alexenor, the son of Asklcpios. On the family of 
Asklepiads which traced its descent from Kico- 
machoB--aiid to which Aristotle belonged — and on 
the Ajsklepiads of Rhodes, Cnidus, anil Cos who 
sprang from Podaleirios, see EE ii. 1684. 

8 . Molpadia Hemithea, daughter of Staphvlus, 
and, after her death, liendtie of a dreain-oracle at 
Kastabos (Thracian ChenioncHe) much frequented 
hy invalids; she had also an obstetric function 
(Oiod. Sic. V. 62, 63). 

9 . Darron, f uirip tQ» voao^ruv ^Ifxosrai among 
the Macedonians ( T I esych. s.v. Adfiptav). G. Curtins 
{Greek Etym.^ 1897, no, 315} connects the name 
with eappt'w. Uscuer {op. cit. 171) refers it to the 
Thracian tribe of the Ae/ipoiot. To the latter ^IHsr- 
tains also the interesting Macedonian large silver 
coin with the legend A^ppopiKosis), which denotes, 
not a king (Hoad, op, cit. 180'), but a nationality 
(Gftbler, Eeilschr. fur Hnmisniai. xx. [1897] 280). 

10 . Eurostos : fl/ievos ijpwo% Ei>pc^rotf on the Bos- 
^ruB (reference in Usener, op. cit, 171. 64, to 
Dioiiys. Peripl. 111). 

Cox>ious examples are famished by Attica: 

11 . Amynos. — The Miealing hero Alkon,’ whose 

existence had been assumed solely upon the ground 
of a textual emendation in Vit. Sqphocl. 11 , pro- 
posed by Meineke, may now, in view of the und- 
mgs of A. KOrte in Atu. Mitt. xxi. (1896) 311 iT., be 
set aside, and his place given to Amynos, a hero 
who hod a sanctuary on the western declivity of 
the Akroj^lis even before the cult of Asklcpios 
came to Athens, and in whose service Bophokles 
acted as x>nest. In this capacity the poet gave the 
Epidaurian deity a hospitable reception, and was 
in consequence sumamed and honoured 

with a hero-cult. On the objects discovered in 
the sanctuary of Amynos, of. Kdrte’s earlier art. 
* Bezirk eines Heilgottes,’ in Ath. Mitt, xviii. (1893) 
231 ff., with pi. xi. (a large leg with prominently 
marked varicose vein, and hold in the arms of a 
beaded man on a smaller scale^probably the per- 
son healed). 

' 13 . The 4 pwt twrpds in the vioinity of the Theseion 
I Bttt ef. the rstnsriu of Hasd In his 2nd ed., p. 201 . 


(Demosth. Or xix. 249, xviii. 129 ; CIA ii. 1 , nos. 
403, 404 (6 iP dirrei). 

1 ^ Toxaris, as a ilpw specially ooneemed 
with fever (Lucian, Scyth, 1 ). Ho is not a fabrica- 
tion of Lucian (Sybel), but the object of an actual 
hero-cult (Deneken, in Koschcr, i. 2483 f.). 

14 . Aristomachos, I^pm larpds, in the llionysion 
at Marathon (Bekker, Anecd, Ormc,^ Berlin, 1814, 
i. 262). 

15 . A liptat tarpbt Bpo/ul 'Opcirbior (Oresibios ?) ip 
’EXcuo-m (liekker, op. cit. i. 263). 

lieference may be mode, by way of appendix, to 
healing statucH and figures rcpreseuling persons 
who in their lifetime had nothing to do with medi- 
cine, and yet were invested by jiupular Itelief with 
miraculous powers, as, e.y., the statue of the 
Olympic victor Theageues in Thasos (Pans. vi. 11 , 
3 ; Lucian, Deor. Cone, 12), that of the pancratiast 
Pnlydamas at Olympia (Pans. vi. 5; Lucian, loc. c»f.), 
that of a NepuXXbot in the Troad (Athenag. 
26), those of Alexander (Paris) and Peregrinos 
Proteus in Parium (Athenag. 26), and that of the 
Corinthian general Pclichus in the private pos- 
session of Eukrates (Lucian, Philtypseua. 18 fl’.). On 
these, see Weinreich, op. cit. 137 If. 

Litbratdrb.— T his is indicated In the artldo. 

E ThuXmes 

HEALTH AND GODS OF* HEALING 
(Roman).— I. IN THE INDIGENOUS RELIGION.--- 
In the sphere of medicine the vitally relipous 
element in the Roman character uianimted itself 
in a partiality for supernatural, and a disparage- 
ment of rational, modes of healing. The fact that, 
in spite of the Roman tendency to deify special 
and unique occurrences and conditions, wo find no 
distinctive gods of disease among the deities of 
the Indigitamenta (see the alphabetical list by 
R. Peter, in Koscher, ii, 188 fi.) is in reality an 
indication of the favourable conditions of health 
prevailing in the ancient agricultural State. M ore- 
over, there were originally no special deities of 
healing among tho Di indigetes^ the gods of the 
State religion ; and the Koinana, like tho Greeks 
of primitive times, were content to rely upon the 
evil-averting powers of the indigenous deities 
generally. Thus ilfars, tho god of war, is en- 
treated in the Carmen Arvale {CIL i. 28) to avert 
iiostilence : * T.«t no plague come upon the people ; 
be content, O fierce Mars ! *, and in the ancient 
prayer in Cato, de Agri Cult. 141 (the diction of 
whicli, however, according to K. Heitzenstein, in 
Strassburger Festschrift^ 1901, p. 152, has been modi- 
fied by the redactor), the same deity is implored not 
only to prevent bad weather, failure of crops, etc., 
but, in particular, ‘ uti tu morbos visos invisosque 
dofendos avernincesqiie ; uti tu • . . pastores 
pecuaque salva servassis duisque bonam salutem 
valetudinenique nilhi domo familiaeque nostrae.’ 
Witli these prayers should be compared the shorter 
supxilieation in de Agri Cult, IM (to Janus and 
Juppiter) and 139 (addressed quite generally to all 
the gods : * si dens, si dea es ’). The ancient Italian 
Solus, again, is not a goddess of health or healing, 
but the personification of the general welfare (cf. 
G, Wi«aovrsiL,Eeligionu. Kultusd. Ebmer\ Munioli, 
1912, p. 132 ff.). She was, no doubt, confounded 
with the Greek Eygieia in later linguistic usage, 
but this can hardly have been the case in the official 
religion. In the frequently mentioned ‘ auguriurn 
salutis’ (the leading reference is Dio Cass, xxxvii. 
24, where salutis is improperly rendered as byielas, 
instead of owniplat), the word is not a proper name 
at all, but simply an appellative. The attempt 
of Bfittiger (* Meaieinischo SchlangengaukcJoi,' 111 
KUine Schriften, i. [1837] 127 if.) to connect the 
* auguriurn salutis’ with the snake-feeding Hygieia 
is alU»getiier fallacioas. The ancient Latin goddess 
Strenia is regarded by I’reller {Ebm. Myth.\ 
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Berlin* 1883* i. 23*1) as a deity of heal in*'* hut only 
oil the ground of an iintenahlo etymology in 
Augustine, e/e Civ, Dci^ iv. 11. 6: ‘strenunin 
facero'); the (‘twigs of trees*) given as 

New Vf5/ir*.s nresouts* Jiowcvor, were made use of* 
quite generaJJ 3 *, as s^’in hois of prosperity (cf. Tiaut. 
#SYi/ A iii. 2. 8). 

On the other Jmnd, the aneient Carna, show'ii 
hy Wishowa (o/f. cit, 236) to have lieen a goddess 
of the under worhi* has a distinct ronnoxioii with 
matters of health. According to Mfierob. tsat^ i. 
12. 31, she presides over mtulihn.'i huuotnUt^ and 
slie is entreated ‘ ut iecinora et eorda qua<M]iie sunt 
intriiisecuH viscera salva couHervot.’ From the frtio 
])oetic treatment of Cania hy Ovid {Fa/tii, vi. lOl- 
106) it would appear at letist that she practised the 
henelicent magic arts of u hicli ilie prcsuiupti verpo^ds 
]iri<leH herself in the Hymn to Urmietcr (see ahove, 
p. 548 f. ). The Strides who thirst for children’s hiood 
she exorcizes hy toucdiing the dooiqtosls tiiive (.imes 
with a twig ot arbutus, sprinkling the threshold 
witli water, holdiug the entrails of ajdg two inontlis 
old {Fastif vi. 161 : ‘ <ior p«» conic, ]Uo fihris libras* 
— a representative spell ; ef. Kiess, ‘ AberghiulKi,* 
in raiuy-Wissowa, i. 33 (e)), and, finally, phu ing a 
bawUiorndmiiic.il in the window as a piojih^iaelic. 
Tlin )iartieular deities of woman's life. — Juno as 
Liicina, Diana Opifera in Neini, and the luist of 
special godilesses (Mene, Aleniotm., etc.) named in 
tlie Ivdifjitammia-'-i'wn unly be alluiled to here. 

A speeiiic goddess of tlisesise is fouml in Ft'Mi'ift, 
whose personilication Imars foreilih* witness to the 
antiquity of the fever-plague in the plains of the 
Tiller. Belief in <lisi«vsc-demons was, no doubt, 
quite cointnon among ttie llahytonians (see above, 
p. 54 D), and the Kgy]>tians seem to have had a 
‘special god oi fever* Kbvrx, ed. Joachim, 

pp. 87, 03 — unless the nd‘erem*e be rallier to a god 
ot * inflammations *) ; these, liowevor, were hostile 
linings, whom tlie jieoide sought to exorcize by 
spoils. The Uomun h'ebris, on the other haiul, 
was well dispoR'd towards man, and prospered the 
remedies used for tliti <lisoasB. That these reniotlios 
were mngiml in their nature is shouii by the 
‘remedia quae corjioi'ibus ae^ornm mliiexa fner- 
aiit * (Valerius Maximus, ii. 5. 0), obviously' 
aniu]et.s for reducing fever, whicii after use were 
dedicated to b’cbri.s. There Avas an ancient* saiu?- 
tnary of h'obriBon UieBahilinc Hill, and two of later 
origin on the Quirinal and the I'squilinc resp<‘c- 
tively. Ill later times she as.sumed the specialized 
foniis of Fehris Tevtirnin and Fv.hris Quart(i.ua\ClL 
vii. 990, xii. 3129). Magic remedies for both kinds 
of fever arc given in IMiii. //A’ xxvjii. 46, 

Among the DU Nitvcns'nics of Italian origin 
tliere were two Avh«i are clearly as.s<iciated with 
healing. (1) One of these wa.s F'orftdtu, an ancient 
Latin goddess nhose cult is said to liave Iwen 
o.slablished in Ikoine hy Stuvius Tullius. The 
<*.hicf scats^ of her worship were Antiiim and 
rrn'iieste, in the latter ot which she had, as 
Priwigenia^ an ancient oracle for aortilcge. The 
cult OT Primigvnia did not reach ilonie till 199 B.C. 
She was not, like the (ire-ek 'I’yclie, the goddess of 
fate who rules <»ver all things, hut Avas perKoiiiiicd 
in innumerable special forms, as, e.g., ‘Fortiina 
hiiiiisco diei** * Koi tiuia eq nest ris,’ * Fortiina publiea* 
and ‘ privata,’ ‘ I'ortiiiiaCollegii Fabruiii,* ‘Kortuna 
balneoniiii,* ami t.lie like ^\\'i.ssoAva, op. nit. 262), 
including * Fortnna Kahibiris’ {VI L vi. 184, 201, 
202), Avhich rnay have cpiite a g<»neral reference, 
but as found in the votive inscription of (hslesbcrg 
{CJh xiii. 2, no. 7994) is certninly eoniiected with 
healing: ‘ Fortunis salutarihus (note the pi.] 
Aemnilapio Hygiae.* — (2) The Ftruscaii, originally 
Falorian, Minorva (Wissowa, r>;r>. nit. 247 11.) had 
a temple on the Capitoline Hill ewen prior to 
the institution of the (lapitoline triad (Festus, 
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p. 257, ‘ (Jdiinquatrus *). As the goddess of the 

handicrafts and the arts she A\ as, in jiarticular, the 
patroness of physicians (L. J’lelJcr, Jivgionen Her 
Mom, Jena. 1846, p. 133), with ivliicli fact, it 
is true, the remark of (*icero in de piv, ii. li^ 
(‘ sine medico meiliciiiam dabit Minerva *) is 
strangely at variance. There aa;ii« a tciiiple of 
Minnrva Medica upon the Rsquiline (Wissow'o, 
255, ij. 3). A sanctuary of Mittnrm jfJfmor et 
Medina VafHtrdUinnnaiH (near Placentia) is often 
referred to in iiiscri])tioiis {CIL xi. 1292-1310) ; 
here she prescribtul lucdicines, healed diseases of 
the ear, and even condescondod to restore the 
growth of the liair. 

So much for tlie indigenous noils and those 
taken from the noigliboiiriiig peoples — ileitios who 
weie Avoi-shipped in old-fiishioiiud Koinan or, it 
might be, in Italian foriiiH, and, above all, in forms 
borroAved from the Etruscan religion. 

TF. Orkjsr -The.se in the end 

eHocted the Belleiiizatioii of the Koniaii religion. 
Df the god.s thus boiTowed from the (.ireeks, 
however, only a few are connected with our 
siihjeet. 

X. Apollo. — The SihylUne Books, Avliich cannot 
be di.ssoidateil from tlie w'orsliip of Apollo, began, 
so far as we know, to make their inllueiice felt in 
Koine in 496 li.c. It is certain that, these Isioks, 
as also the Komaii worship of Ajsillo, came from 
Cuiiiie, as is conliriued by the fiu!t that on sjiecial 
ocTasioiis the Senate caused sacritic.eh to l»e otlered 
U> A]K3lio ill his tcmiile there (cf. Wissowa, op. 
cii. 293 f.). Tlie first Koman tempic of the god vias 
erected, ‘pro valeliulinc ropuli Koiiiani.' at the 
Porta Carmentalis in 431 n.tJ.. on the occasion of 
a ]»lngne (Livy, iv. 25). Here, accurdiiigly, the 
t^reek god ot pestilence (see above, ]>. r>47‘‘) found 
a footing in Itoiiic ; tlic Koinans \vovs|ii|>ped him 
as Apollo Mndirus, and in the prayer of tlie. X'estal 
Virgins (Macrub. Snl. i. 17. 15) be is actually 
invoked as Apollo Pwan. His worsliip in Uomo, 
as among the Hretdvs, eonsisted of ex ) nations iitul 
ceremonies — supplication and proi*cssioii (Livy, 
xxvii. 37), Ivviistnvniuin mid the a]>pointnic]it (by 
hUriiscan rites) of a * dictator clavi lingendi causa ’ 
(Livy, vii. 2, \iii. 18). A Uoinan dedication to 
Apollo Salalaris et Mndininalis oceiiih in CJL vi. 
39. According to IMiiiy, HM xxvi. 93, a remedy 
for abscess, coni]iouiided of seven ingredients, aa'oh 
given to tlie naked patient by a naked virgin — 
each of tlieni s]>it1 ing the while — with Liie AAHirds : 
‘iiegat AjioJlo pestcin posse crescere mi nuda 
virgb restuigunt.’ Nakedneas was lielicved to lie 
a miigic preventive (cf, Pkiess, Ion, vit. i. 35). It is 
probable that the vogne of Apollo ns a healing god 
iHsgan to decline Avhen the cult of ^Ksciila]»ias was 
miofited ill Horne (291 B.C.), but in conjunction 
witli the hitter and Sains (Ilygicia) he received 
votive gifts as far down as the |>estilerice of 180 
B.C. (Livy, xl. 37). 

2. Aesculapius and Hygia-^The reception of 
Asklepios,' the t a reck gud of the healing art, into 
the Uoiiian pantheon is worthy of wite os the iirst 
in.'^tnneo of the Humans Fiaving adopted a cult from 
the Greek mother-country. The occasion was tlie 
pestilence of 293 ii.C., the Sibgllmc Books having 
recoin II I ended that Asklepios slionhl be brought 
from blpiduurus to arrest it. The Uoinans di<l not 
at first go Fieyoiid a tlireo-days’ supplinatio (Livy, 
X. 47), but in 291 they sent an ernb^sy, liended by 
G. OgulniuH (Vnler. Viet. Vir. HI. 22), to Epi- 
dauruB, wlienc .0 it brought biusk ‘angiiem in quo 

1 The Latin form AeneulapiuB (A itmdajpiwi. Cl h vl. 2, from the 
Tnmiln Tibrriiia) irovH bank to Aegchtptut ifiJ L iii. 1700, from 
Narona) or A inclapitut (ih. xi. 6708), whioh correspondfl etxaotly 
with the older Eiiidaiirfan form Aitf’irXairior. The intrusive 
vowel between e and i in the common lAt. form has a Gr. 
oountor|iart in tlie ThesBaliati * 'Ao-fcciXaircdt, which ia to Iw 
inferred from certain proper nainee (Pauly-Wieenwa, ii. 1042). 
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Ijmni nuinen cssms conistabat.’ * A tom pie 'vi'aM 
erooted to the god on the Insula Tiliorina at the 
place where the serpent, quitting the ship, reached 
land (Livy, Kpit, xL). So ran the jiriinitivo, artless 
legend, of which we are still reinnnled to this day 
by its monumental counterpart in tlie hoat-sliapcd 
outline of the island (cf. the ancient engraving in 
IL Ganiucci, AntirJiitd di Rown^ Venice, 1580, p. 
173 ; M. llcsnier [A*///? Tibdriite dans Vtivtiquiti^ 
Paris, 1002, p. 42 = liibl, dcs {•r.olcs 
Ixxxvii.] dates the artilicial slmpeof theisioud from 
the end of the Republic). In the ditl'iise account 

S ’ veil by Ovid [JUvtam. xv. 62211’.), and nl.MO in Val. 

ax. i. 8. 2, the founding ol the temple is cxtollisl 
as ail event of great iiriportnnce, but in point of 
fact tlu* cult seems to have played a very modest 
port in tlie Republican period.*' 

As regards tlie internal activities of the Homan 
hrancli of t.he Fqiidaurian cult, our information is 
scanty. That they correspomled very closely with 
those of the parent institution appears from the 
reference of Rest us (p. 1 10) to the saci ml snakes and 
dogs kept in tlie island and, in view of the fac*.t 
that tlie Epidaiirian iamnin (see above, p. 612^*) were 
compiled shortly before tbu adoption of the cult in 
Rome, we may perhaps infer that here too the 
craving for the miraculous Inul asserted itself with 
eonsidcrahle force. Rut there is noth Lug to show 
that inciihation, which was certainly taken over 
with the cult itself,^ hiul lo.st its mantle character 
(as in the iauiftta). In tlie Carmlio of Plautus, 
the scone of whicli i.s laid in Epidaiiriis, but which 
is full of allied* ms to Uoiuau conditioTis, the pro* 
ciirer to wliom tlieg<i<l luis paid no altentioii in liis 
dream is supplied »iih an improvised interpreta- 
tion of it (216 tl'.). 'I'his goes to jirovc that there 
were profcrtsnuiiil * <'onje»‘tores ’ in the Roman 
Asclepieuin in the time of Plautus, Im ' direct 
evidence of incubation is not found until the Flavian 
epoch {CIL vi. S; ‘ I'Mavius AiitvUus t'.x riso 
Asch‘,pio araiii consecruvit * ; cf. iL 14, ‘.Saiicto 
Acsculap'io iiuminis del*). A dedication 

(discovered in front of the PoHa Appia) by a 

1 This was the N}if>ci11o inod^ of fniimlhi^ bnuir'hcn of the 
E]mlaiiriari fiilt; cf. raiiH. h. 10. 3 (.Sicyon), iii. liS. 0 (a con* 
Hi>rnrrii,‘r)t. of enakcH intended lor Com, hut retained in 

KiiiiianriiM l.iinmi) 

-II, wrluiiily oornos but little into nolico: tec diKlirations to 
A}»ollu, ftiKi SaliiH \i.r. fly^iu). is W-c. (tb^y, 

xl. :i7); head of .-iML’iilapiiii* on demtrh of Acilnia t.iie mint' 
iiiuutrr (15. llalNdon, Monnair^ de /a H*^pu(dupu; rom,, Fnnn, 
ISSfj, i. 1117, no. llj; %nro of ‘ Valet mio' tJynia) feeiliri}; 
the snake (ib. ]()(!, no. s); mural puiiil.ini^s in *Acsciihipii aedn 
veicrc ’ (Varro, de l.imj. hat vii. 67; 'vetere* here iti eonlra- 
distiiiuLion to the later wiictuiirieM in the iv. and v. n^ffumes 
of the city); the Nujile.s inarMu bUtiic of /KscalapUni (ilhia- 
tration in Uoschor, i. a'l'l) is said to have lieeii found in the 
Insulu Tibci'ina ; )»r(>lii\iil.v, too, the iiroup of Askiepios and 
llypficia executed hy jiikeratoR (wli<i Itonrisliod in the pcritMl 
of the Attalida), aiid afUii^’ardfi ti’an8|K>rted to Rome (Fiiii. 
liJf xxxiv. 8d). iiad found its place in the toiiiple of the island 
(the charming irroup in the Vatican [illnatr. in Roscher, i. 
2770] Is in all likelihood a copy of thi«i); the archil ecturut work 
of two aidiles ‘de stipe Aescnlapi* {Clh vi. 7). The statue of 
Antonins Musa, physician to Anirnstus, was set up ‘ Juxtasi{;iium 
Aeaculapi ' (Suet. Au<f. lix.), ]>«rliaps on the Insnla Tiherina. 

a The stulenient of FestiiH that the sacred do^H were kept 
* quod is f.'RseuIupiiibl iiltcnhiiH caiuh sit iiutrilus’iH a distor- 
tion of the Kpulaiirian lof^enil, and is probably due toTarqultius 
(of r^ftct. Div. imt. i. It). 1). 

* ]>'roni the dreaiii-orui'lcs of Faunua, as described In Vc^. 
ASn. vii. 71 ff.. and, in iiiiiiution of them, in Ovid, Fatdit iv. 
fR4 ff., Preller iihnn. Myth.^ i. :!Si0 artfiies that incubation w'os 
proiitised in Rome lonif before the oult of Asklepinn was estab- 
lished there, hilt in n. 2 Jordan refers to the lleUenixintf spirit 
of Roman poetry, while R. llcinsef Technik^ Leii»* 

aiff, lOUJ, p. 172, D. 2), on Uie ground that the allei^ed hhunus 
oracles would he an isolated iniennmenon in early Ttaliaii re- 
li^on, denies that tho descriptions in question liad any founda- 
tion in fact. Tho present writer is of the same opinion. The 
earlier oracular system of tho Romans depended ti;ion Ktruscaii 
influences, and inculiatiou was unknown in Etruria. What is 
said of dreain-oraules in Ilcllenixed Rome outside the d5soula- 
cult— the oracular statues of the Danaids in the temple of 
Ihe Palatine Apollo (founded 28 B.C.), and the healing oracles 
of the Roman Dioscuri (Mthol. on Pers. Sat, ii. 60>— is open U» 
doubt (WisBOwa, ep. stf. 270, n. 2). 


.lertiiiTi M. IRpins Honorutus to Ai^scnluplus and 
‘pro salute sua Huoruimjue et L. .lull 
llclicis niotlici, qui curaiii rnoi dihgenter egil «e- 
cundmii tloos/ is of sjiocial interest ns showing the 
co-opcration of physician ami deity. A <ireck 
parallel to this is found in a dedication to Asklc- 
pios in Kibyra ; here tho person healed gives thanks 
to tlie g<Mi, to the Tycho of the city, and to I>iony- 
sio.M, tlie doctor tvlio had treated him {Wiener 
Akathmie, Atizdffcr, xxx. [181131 1^)- The ‘ Maf- 
feian inscriptions* of the Insula Tiherina date 
from the age of the Antonlm^s, and are a rodai'tion 
of four nariiitivea of healing {CIG 5680) ; an iiiter- 
■>retatiau will be found in L. Oeuhner, efe Incub, 
Ijeipxig, 1900, p. 44 11*. ^ We read in tliese that 
orac^.H were bestowed in drenm^, and ]>racticaliy 
apjdied, but the directions given are of ii purely 
theiirgic character. A revival of interest in the 
cult of the god of healing in the reign of Anto- 
ninus Fins is indicated hy the latfi^V nteuiorial 
coin Imiiriiig a represenliiuoii of the legendary 
fonndntioii of his temple (II. Cohen, AUd, imp^r.^ 
Raris, ISSo-So, ii. 271, lig. 17 ; cf. also the reliefs 
in Rmii. Mift, i. [188GJ, jdatus 6 and 7). 

Of the illversitied ligtires in the retinue of the 
Epidaurian god (see above, p. 551), * llygia* alone 
ajipears in Rome. Hhe was there also called * Valo- 
tmlo,* and is Llrst mentioned in connexion with tho 
year 180 ».C. (Livy, xl. 37, where the ‘Salus* con- 
joined with .^Eseuliipius must, of course, he meant 
tor liygia) ; while she is referred to as Salus also in 
Ter. y/crym, 33S. Conversely, the temple of the 
tuirly Roman Salus is erroneously called rrjt 
'T 7 ictos by Riutareh ( fUtto Alajort 1 9 ), 'riie con fusion 
is exjdaiiied by the alhnity of tho terms sahis and 
valet udo, Erom the Ruiiitui Salus, however, the 
daughter of AOsirulapius is explicitly distinguished 
in CIL vii. 164 (Chester) as ‘ Salus ejus * ; other in- 
scriptions usually cull the hitler ‘ Jlygia* [CIL vi. 
17-19, and 20234 — tlie last dating fn/in the reign of 
Antoninus i^ius). Tt is true that in the temple 
erected by Marcus Aurelius and Verus in honour 
of the divine father and daughter in Laintxe.'«a 
(Mumidia) weagtiiii find the dedication ‘Acsciilapio 
et Sal iiti ’ {CIL vii. 2r>79o ). Rut the pnqierLutin de- 
signation of the daughter of iEsculapius, as regards 
Isjltli her iiaiiiH and her character, is Vrtlctiido{CIL 
iii. 7279), and t>he goddess is so designated on a 
denarius of Aeilius (see preccd. col., note 2), as the 
name ‘Valetmlo* which is there attaclied to a 
female tigiire att, ending t^o a serpent can refer only 
to Hygiti. Compare also CJL x, 6415 ( Pavia): ‘ Escu- 
iajuuiii Roiiiim Valetiidinem Martein’; and vill. 
9619 (Mauretania): ‘Ronais Yalotudini sacrum.*' 
A prc-llelleilic goddess ‘ Valetudo* occurs (C7L ix. 
3812 [Marsi]). 

The diffusion of tho iEsculapian cult through 
the vast lloitian Ehupiro cannot he traceil here, but 
reference may lie mime to a remarkable reju'cseula- 
tion of the god in a niilitery tyyje. Ho appears 
thus on several reliefs from Syria (Jalabert, in 
Melanges da la faculU orientalCf Reirdt, i. [19U6j, 
pi. i. 1 and 2, pi. ii. 3-5: ‘Aesenlap en uilicier 
romain ’). This i.s to lie explained by reference to 
tho worship of the em porors. The Cameo St. A Ibaus 
(C. W. Ant igm Gems and llings^, Loudon, 

1872, ii. 9) dejiicts un omperor (probably Constant ine) 
ill warlike attire, and bearing the eagle of J uppiter 

1 Ilyiriu had a rival in Bona Dea, a Gruck eoddess worshipped 
in A^)1is, Hiiarta, and Tarenlutn, uiidt*r tnv name of Iximia, 
and ill Rome identified wliii Kauna^Rona ]>va (Wissown, op. 
eit. 218). Runa Dea, in her temple on the Aventine, which was 
restored by Livia, seems to have exercised tlie funrlion of a 
hcaliiii; jaiddosH, inasmuch as her Uciotees stored in l.his ictuple 
'ouitic genus herbaniin ex quibus anlislitcs dunt |iloniiiique 
mcdiuiiias* (Mocrob. Sat. i. 12.20). Wissowa ^2is, ii. 1) sssoci- 
ales with her the inscriptions CJ h vl. 72 : * Roime Dear Hyirioe,' 
and viii. 20747 . ' Dea [Bona VJatetudo* ; but, on th<* other iiund, 
tiio Buna Dea there rofurred to may he an epithet of I'he 
daughter of iEsculapius. 
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and the snake-entwined haaia. King wrongly 
interprets the latter symbol in a Christian sense 
( ' the old serpent * overcome by Constantine). But 
in reality we lind here a transiorence of the regular 
symbol of Asklepius to the deified emperor as the 
incarnation of the ZorHip. This is the type need in 
the Syrian reliefs, and these accordingly portray 
the face in all cases as beardless. 

Concluding note on CeUo the Oeneor, — Did the 
Romans, who, as we know, assumed at first a sus- 
piciouB and adverse attitude towards Greek rational 
medicine, frame a popular medicine of their own 
for ordinary needs, in addition to their general 
supplications to the gods? And was Cato, the 
opponent of Greek culture, and especially of the 
Greek physicians (Plin. HN xxix. 14 ; Phit. Cato 
Major ^ 23), a champion of such indigenous medicine? 
That he was versed in medical matters is shown by 
his having inserted rules of health in his Preeeepta 
ad M, Jilium (Plin. vii. 171, xxviii. 260 ; Plut. toe, 
cit, 23 ; Priscian, vi. 84), and by the portions of his 
extant work de A gp Cult, which deal with medi- 
cal dietetics. It is a common opinion that he 
derived his knowledge of such tilings from the 
medical practice of the Italian peasn.ntry (W. S. 
Teutrel, Gesch, der rbm, Litterntur\ Leipzig, 1882, 


$ 65 ; Jordan, in Preller, i. 243, n. 3 ; F. MUnzer, 
Bdtrdge zur Quellenkriiik der Naturgeach, dee 
Fliniuet Berlin, i807,p. 68 : ' Die primitive Ueilkunst 
des sabinischen Baucm*), and the curious spells 
recommended for dislocations {de Agri Cult. 160) 
possibly come from a similar source. But the 


HEART. — z. Heart, aoul, and life. — In primi- 
rive thought the liver was probably regarded as a 
primary seat of life, but the heart generally came 
to be looked upon in this way, as its physiological 
funetions were better understood. The nearing of 
the heart, as well as the cessation of tliat beating at 
death, may well have prompted man to associate 
life itself with it or to regard it as the seat of the 
soul, or, where several souls are assigned to man — 
a not uncommon belief — as the seat of one, usually 
the chief of them. The result has generally been 
that * heart * signifies not only the i^ysieal organ, 
but also soul, life, intelleot, emotion, will, ana the 
like ; and it is not always easy to say whether or not 
a metaphorical use of the word is intended. This is 
illustrated in the common phrase * died of a broken 
heart,’ whicli goes back to a time when grief of 
itself was supposed to act injuriously upon the 


physical heart. 

Tne Ahts believe 1 


‘apsinthium Ponticum* prescribed as an amulet 
apiinst footsoreness (159) is an exotic feature. 
To what source, again, shall we trace the long 
excursus (166-7) deauug with the dietetic and thera- 
peutic merits of the various kinds of cabbage? 
The Braseica Pythagorea (167. 1) cannot well have 
belonged to thepliarmacoiHisia of the Sabine peas- 
antry, and the t^rcek name SUphion is used only 
in this section (157. 7), while in ch. 116 Cato employs 
the Lat. term laeejpieium. Finally, his remark 
that the assimilation of food tends to prevent 
perspiration of the veins has a distinctly professional 
ring. Now, we know that the Gnidian physician 
Chrysippns (M. Wellmann, in Pauly-Wissowa, iii. 
2610, no. 15), who accompanied Kndoxos (see aliovo, 
p. 641^) on his Egyptian journey of research wrote 
a monograph on the various kinds of cabbage, 
and showed in that work the great importance of 
the s|)ecies for therapeutics and dietetics (Plin. 
I£N XX. 78). And that this Gnidian work was, 
directly or indiroctW, Cato’s source for clus. 156-8 ^ 
only from Cato’s partiality for the 
j but also from tlie curious proscription 
(167. 14) recommending Braseica ‘erratica* with 
water for fistula, and with honey for sores — precisely 
the same directions having been given by Chiysippus 
(in Plin. UN xx. 93). It is quite possible, too, that 
the Commentariue (Plin. Ion. eit.), or the yppa/i- 
iUpop inrd/ufiipM (Plut. Cato Major, 23), according to 
which Cato was wont to treat himself and his 
family in sickness, may have been simply that 
work of Chrysippns. The Cnidian school of 
physicians fostered the relations between medicine 
and r6 Btioy (see above, p. 544^), and was on that 
account more acceptable to the religions sentiment 
of the Roman people than were th^e Hippocratics 
with their purely scientific methods. But it is 
certainly a curious circumstance that the chief 
opponent of Hellenism in Rome should thus 
turn out to have been the adherent of a mere 
Ormeulus. 

LiraRATVBB.— This If prlven In the article. Of. also the 
authorities cited in the * Greek ’ article. £. ThUAMEB. 

t The pumtive prescribed in 168— a mixture which with Its 
nuiherouB ingredients reminds us of Egyptian pharmsfly— 
botonm* also to the excursus, as it Includes Braeaiea. 


ihe Ahte believe that the eoul, a lortof mannikin, lives In the 
heart and head.i The Oarlbs, who believed in several souls, 
assigned one to the heart, or regarded it ae the chief bou1.9 The 
Totigans thought that the soul extended through the l»ody. hut 
was mainly manifested In the heart, Uie pulsations of which were 
the power of the soul. The right aurlde of the heart was the 
seat of life,* Among the natives of Nias a belief in tliree souls 
exists, and the third and most Important of these is notododo, 

* the soul of the heart.' The heart is the sounie of all feeling, 
understanding, and emotion.^ The Bataks sometimes assign 
souls to each place in the body where pulsation is observed, one 
of these being the heart.* In Cielebee the Oorontalese believe 
in four souls, two of which are in the heart.* Examples may 
also be cited from Africa, where generally the heart is looked 
upon as a vital centre, and the seat of emotion, passion, etc., of 
Uie intellect, or of the soul. *8oul* and * heart* are expressed 
by one name among the JBtai-huaua.7 Where several souls are 
believed in, the heart ie the seat of the life-soul, and it may 
lie drawn thence by sorcery, whereupon the l>ody dies. The 
Ualiiha of B. Congo ihluk l^t deatit is caused by a inessenger 
of Kabesia-Mpungu oompreaslng the heart until it stops beat- 
ing.* 

Among peoples of a holier culture, similar beliefs 
prevailed. Tlio Egyptian word ab, in its narrower 
sense of * heart,’ signified longing, desire, will, 
wisdom, courage, etc. ; and the heart was regarded 
as the seat of life, and of all its activities. There 
was also a soul connected witli tlie heart, the lidti, 
or * heart soul,* or ‘ the state, or quality, or mental 
condition of the heart,’ Both of these, the ab and 
the hdti, could be stolen, with the result of death, 
and the deceased is represented adoring tlie hdti, 
which may also have been that which was weighed 
in the judgment. Five chapters of the Book of the 
Dead concern the preservation of the heart, without 
which the deceased was helpless, but with which 
hia soul would not be * fettered at the gates of 
Tuat.’ But it was liable to bo stolen by various 

* stealers of hearts ’ ; hence the greatest precautions 




With the early Babylonians the liver had been 
resided as the seat of the soul or life, and it was 
omy at a later period that a knowledge of the part 
played by the heart was arrived at. Many traces 
of the earlier idea survived, * liver’ lieing used 
instead of, or along with, ‘ heart ’ to signify the 
seat of life ; and hcpatosoojfy was constantly prac- 
rised. A frequent refrain in the hymns is, * May 
thy heart be at rest, thy liver be appeased.’ 

1 G. IL Bproat, Seenee and Studiee of Savage Life, London, 
1868, p. 178 f. 

9J. Q. Midler, Amer. UrreL, Bassl, 1866, p. 207 L; G. de 
Rochefort, IU§ AtUiUee, Botteimm, 1681, p. 420. 

s W. Mariner, Tonga letandeK London, 1818, if. 90, andpowim. 

4 A. B. Orawloy, Idea ef the Soul, London, 1900, p. 120 f. 

* Th. 112 . 

s A. 0. Kruljt, Het Antmiame dan ind. Arch., The Hague, 
1900, p. 18. 

1 K. Torday and T. A. Joyce, JAT xxxvi. 11900) 201 ; of. A. )t. 
Ellie, Rwe-speaking Peoplu, London, 1800, p. 99 f., EeniAa- 
ipeaJeing Peoplee, do. 1804, m 126 f. 

8 H. a. Johiieton, OeorgeVrefi/eBj l/indon, 1008, 11. 042. 

* B. A. W. Budge, Gem# and the Rggp. NeeunveMon, London, 
1911, it 181, l&TTBMqrcAe Dead, che. 28-80. 

M M. Joetrow, Aapeata ef ReL BeliiftandFraietieein Dab. and 
Atayria, New York, 1011, pp. 149tf., 196, RtL ef Bab. and 
Atagria, Boston, 1898, p. 824. 
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Among the Hebrews, traces of the same idea of 
the liver being the seat of life and emotion are to 
be found (Pt La Ps 16* [read ‘ liver * for 
* glory*]). But an advance had been made, and 
generally in the OT the heart is at once the source 
and the symbol of life in its various aspects. This 
is well seen in Pr 4>*, ‘keep thy heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the sources of life.* The 
heart is the seat of both intellectual (to the exclu- 
sion of the head) and emotional life, including 
thought, memory, perc^tion, will, imagination, 
ioy, sorrow, anger, etc. (Ps 33“, Gn I)t 4®, 
Ex 14®, Pa 104W, Dt 10®, 1 K 8»®. Is 30» 66»®). 
Hence such phrases as ‘men of heart* (smen of 
understanding, Job 34‘®*®®, Three®"; cf. Pr 10“, 
‘void of heart’), 'out of heart’ (= forgotten, Ps 
31^). The heart is also the seat of religious feel- 
ing (2 Ch 17®, Ps 37*\ Jer 24’ 32®®, Dt ll”®, 1 K S®^, 
etc.) ; hence change of heart, a clean heart, or a 
heart of flesh instead of a heart of stone (Ezk 18** 
11**, Ps 61*®) signifies newness of life and character, 
and purity of conscience. Most of these usages ore 
found in the NT (cf. Mt 6® 12*® 16*®, Lk 24**, Jn 
14*, Ac 5*® 8****); but St. Paul has {larticularly 
devehiped some of them, and with him the heart 
is the organ of belief as well as of disobedience and 


girl increases in size and takes her form.* In other 
folk-tales the heart of a dead person or animal, if 
eaten or even smelt by a woman, causes conception. 

Thus in a 8. Blavio tale a youth bums himself. A maiden 
disoovers his heart, smells It, and bears a son.B In a Lithuanian 
■toiy a hunter finds the heart of a hermit who bae burned him- 
■elf alive, and givee it to hie daughter to cook for eupper. She 
eate it hereelf , and has a son in two hours.® In another instance 
It is the heart of a iiea*dr4goii which causes conception.^ These 
stories recall the myth of Zeus, who. having swallowed the heart 
of Dionysos, begot him again by Semele. In another version the 
heart was pounded up and drunk by Somele in a potion, where- 
upon eiie conceived.® 

Such a view of the heart as makes it the seat of 
religious eximrience, emotion, euligliteiiment, or 
Divine indwelling is common to most of the higher 
rolimonB; while they also regaid it as caiuible, in 
wicked fiersonB, of being the seat of quite opposite 
desires and resultant eflects. Here, of course, what 
is a metaphorical use of the word is based on earlier 
views regarding the physical heart itself. The 
mingling of the two conceptions is perhaps seen 
best in E^ptiau religion, where the weighing of 
the heart before the judgment-seat of Osiris deculod 
the fate of the deceased. While it was the heart 
of the deceased that was weighed, it represented 
his conduct or his conscience, or his whole ethical 
outlook and the result of his life. The words of 


todle in human life of God’s light and knowled^ 
and love (2 Co 4®, Ro 6® ; cf. Eph 1*®, ‘ the eyes of 
your heart being opened’). There also is the 
indwelling Christ (E|di 3*’). These various usages, 
whether literal or metaphorical, have passed into 
religious speech, while in the majority of languages 
the word 'heart ’ has most of the meanings ascribed 
to it in Hebrew. 

Tor the Arab meaning of ' heart ’ as =s * life,’ see 
Akaiih, vol. i. p. 67 1^ 

Among the Greeks and Romans the heart took 
the place of the liver as the seat of life, soul, 
intellect, and emotion. Even Aristotle regards 
the heai‘1 as the centre to which all sensory impres- 
sions were transmitted, though Plato assigns the 
mortal soul which governs the intellect and emo- 
tions to the heart, making the brain the seat of 
the immortal soul, and tlie liver the seat of the 
lowest soul and source of sensual desires.* 

Similarly, with the ancient Mexicans the word 
for 'soul’ denoted primarily 'heart.’ The heart 
survived death — ^uot the actual heart, but some- 
thing within, which <sause<l life and quitted the 
body at death by the mouth.* The complex 
psychology of the Chinese assigns many shen, or 
souls, to tne various parts of the body ; that of the 
heart is sup[K>sed to be in the shape of a red bird.* 

The importance of the heart as the seat of life is 
well illustrated by numerous Afdrchen, like the 
Norse tale of ' The giant who had no heart in his 
body,* in which a giant or some other personage 
secretes his heart, or, in other talcs, his life or 
soul, in some exterior object, and until it is 
found and destroyed he is deathless.® But it is 
also illustrated by other tales in which tlie heart, 
restored to a dead body, resuscitates it. The 
oldest of these is the Egyptian story of ' The Two 
Brothers,’ in which Bata nides his Tioart in a tree. 
His wife causes the tree to be cut down, and he 
dies ; but his brother, having discovered the heart, 
makes him swallow it in water, and he revives.* 
Similar tales are found among the Basutos, Hotten- 
tots, Australians, Sainoyods, Hindus, and others ; 
but in the Hottentot instance the heart of the dead 

1 R. ZeUsr, Phil der Griaehm*, Leipzig, 1876-41, U. 2, 483 ; 
Flsto, TinumUt 60 ff. 

9 B. J. Psyse, Ntw WwldeaXUd Amsriea, Oxford, 

1892, i. 468. 


® cirawlcy, 164. 

4 O. W. DMimt, PwiHat TtUen ftnm the Ntirte, Kdinburgh, 
1868, p. 47; J. A. MaoOullooh, (7F, London, 1005. p. 133 ff. 

* 9 0. MMpero, Oonfet pap. d$ VSgypte anei4nn«, Paris, 1882, 
p.6ff. 


its owner show clearly the physical basis of the 
conception (see ERE lii. 432*, v. 478). This two- 
fold view is als(» seen in the Brahmanic discus- 
sions on the heart as the seat of Brahman. 
The city of Brahman is the body ; in it is the 
palace, the small lotus of the heart, and in 
that j^ace is the 'small ether.’ What exists 
witliin that ether is to be sought for, meditated, 
aud understood. This 'ether’ is sonietimeH held 
to be the soul or the individual self, but the general 
conclusion is that it is Brahman, present there 
for the beneflt of his devotees, 'rhis view is not 
unlike the Christian conception of the indwelling 
Christ.® 

Here also some reference must be made to 
the Roman Catholic cult of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. This cult, which bos stimulated some of 
the highest devotion of Roman Catholicism, is 
directed not merely to the physical Heart of 
Jesus, but to that Heart as representing His 
whole Person, and symbolizing His infinite love 
for mankind. The Heart suggests the Love ; the 
Love is centred in the Heart. This form of de- 
votion was at first occasional and 8|ioradic, and 
passages in the works of St. Bernard and St. Bona- 
ventura iK>int to it as one which they favoured. 
St. Gertrude (t 1302) had a vision in which she 
seemed to rest nor heail on the Saviour’s wounded 
side and heard the boating of His heart. This 
occurred on St. John’s day, and she inauired of 
the saint whether he had exiierienced tuis. His 
reply was that he had, but that the revelation had 
been held over for later ages.’ In the 17th cent. 
Margaret Mary Alac:oqne had a similar vision 
by which Jesus revealed to her the wonders 
of His love and bade her make them known. 
Other visions followed, and, being published in 
the journal of Father de la Colombiere in 1684, 
these experienoes became widely known. Mean- 
while the devotion had become popular, and in 
1603 certain indulgences were granted by the 
Holy See to Confraternities of the Sacred Heart. 
In 1766, Clement XIII. permitted the Church in 

I W. H. L Sleek, itevnofid the Fox 8. AJHda, Lcmden, 1864, 
p. 60 ff. ; CFj p. 128^ 

9 Arch, per to atudio dclU trad, pop., Palermo, xii. (1893] 
276. 

® A. Ijeekien, LitauUcho Vothdieder und MArehm, Stnuw- 
bmg. 1882, p. 400. 

4 G. Basile, It PerUamorene, tr. Burton, I.iondon, 1893, 1. 122. 

* Hyginua, Fab. 167. 
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France to have a Feast with a 8i»ccial Musa luid 
Oflices. Ijlut it was not till IBoG that thin wm 
peniiittod to LI lo Church as a whole. In]889thU 
Feast was inado a Nloiihlc of the lirst class.’ It 
is lield on 1 he h'l iday «.f tor t he octavo of Corpus 
(’hrisli. Many coiifratoiiiitics and even States 
arc devoted to the Sacred If cart, and iiiTiume.rtihle 
cltnrelics have been specially dedicated under this 
title. 

The <l(*votioii 1.0 the Sacred Heart of Mary is of 
an analo;j;on« kirul, thoiip:li in her case the love 
wliicli i.s synihoH'/tod 1>y the heart is her love to 
Cud and to her Son. whicli this devotion scM*ks to 
make the faithful imitate. Tlie cult inny also lie 
(rac<.d hack to the I2tli emit., but I’apal recog- 
nition in a })a.rtial form <lid not occur until 1709. 
In IS05 an otlice and maK.s wore a])poinled by the 
Coimrogat ion of Kites, but these were not irnnosed 
on the wliolc (’Inireh, nor has any universal Feast 
yet been graiil-ed.* 

2. Eating the heart. — Since the heart is regarded 
as the scat of life, soul, and wtsdom, as well as of 
courage and of siriiilur virt.nes desirml by the 
savsige, the heart of a slain man, usually an 
enemy, is often eaten in order that his life, soul, 
courage, etc., may p;LSS over into the eater ami 
bcmdil him. This custom, which is a form of 
caTiiiibalism exists not only where the actnnl 

caling of bodies takes plitce, but als<i where this 
wider form of cannibalism d<jes not exist. It is 
coujoinctl sometimes with the eating of other parts 
which are also supposed to ci>ntaLu similar virtues, 
r.y. the liver. 

In ortlcT to f»btAln cotirajif* the Ktimilanil ate the heart and 
liver of a brave tuan.v Ainon^ the trihvH ot N.W. Aimtralia 
the fat of Lite heurt of or wiirriors wuh ent<*ii in 

order to lOHjoiiv their ctiTiirm^ or conravre.^ Youn^ men 
aniungtlie Ksloiinwof jRt'rin*' Strait., when they kill an enemy 
for tiie lirhl- t.\ine, eat a port.ion iif liia lieart.-* In Afrii'a, the 
cuHldin iiniveraal anioinr tlie trilieH, and aiw.iya with tin* 
same intcjilioi), \Ij!, t.o nenuire eourago or \vh.\ievtT other 
qiialitic's may be ascrila'd to the lieurt. It iH nnt'ieeesH.sry to 
tfivo rehToinH's, sintM* every \v»)rU on native tMiHi.HUH tnentioiiN 
Miia pmrtire, Init li few purtitailar instances of it may l»e eited 
(Hcc iiIko /s,7f/i' Hi. Ablmjjti ine<lieiiie-iiicn out out 

Mid lie.art.s of Kevenil of the orieiiiy; and these, being mixed 
with i»loi)d arirl eonseerated lierba, were eaten by all who 
had never kilhd iin enemy before. If they did not eat tlioui, 
their vigour would lie saiqied by the ghosts of the 
Here, bchiib-s the purpose uf ootpiiring oonrage, refen*ed to 
by other n liters, it is obvious that the eating of the heart., 
like the possessbin of an enemy’s heatl (see IIk.mO, gave 
the cfttvr power <ivpr the ghot.t. A similar reason umlerlicH 
eertain liMuiuio ousimns of eating tin* heart fANSitM.isM, 
v*»l. iii. p, an<v»). Among the Yondia the jmest. of the war- 
god Mgiin look out the Iiearts of Hur.riflcial vietinm, dried 
them, redured them to powder, uiid mi sod them with nun, 
anil sold Mu'ui to those who detired eonrt»ge.« The eiiHtoin 
won filfio wide-spread among the Ameriean Indians, and was 
aoiiietimes iiMsoi’iated with wktUIoo of a hiimuri victim. _ When 
tlie l*awiiei'S made the periodiii saoriHce a tSioiis girl, the 
ehief tore out her heart ninl devoured it." Here there was 
doiditless the intention of aasimnaliiig wliutever peculiar pro- 
pel I ies Ihi* viotim w.'us supposed to |Kishess. 

I’racf'M of Ibesc <‘.ustoins occur in folk-lore. In 
the Mahiiuufion^ (.TW'yn forced Kyledi to eat his 
own fatlnjr's heart ; this resulted in the hitter’s 
niadiiews.^ The NVemis believe t.luit the heart of a 
maiden or infant brewed in herbs will cure disease 
or insjiire love. Hence graves are often violat-etl 
to obtain I be heart of a corpse." Fo.ssibly the olil 
German belief that ‘a <lying man's Jjcart could 
pass into a living man, ' who would then show 

1 8co Granger, Len Archit^’n d»* la. tttUuitiim an Siu^r^-Copur 
de JiBUset au Saint -Cu‘iir tie Min-n\ Paris, li. Itoiiguud, 
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twice as inudi pluck,’ is derived from this savage 
custom.’ The belief that witches removed and 
ate the hearts of men while still living, thereby 
causing their death soon after, may also be traced 
to the same custom.^ 

The hearts of certain animals are often eaten 
in order to acquire their strength, courage, cun- 
ning, wisdom, etc. Among these the lion, the 
lieiif, the leopard, tlie W'olf, and certain birds are 
the most usual. On the other hand, the hearts of 
such animalH as are timid or slow a.re carefully 
avoided, lliough they may ho given unawares to 
some one whom it is desired to injure. In Africa 
tlie heart of the lion is eaten by huniers or given 
to (diildron so that tliey may acouiro ito oour- 
agc.“ Among the Aiiius and other tribes of 
Kortbern Asia who sacrifice the bear, its heart 
is eaten, but the Gilyaks will not alU»w a woman 
to taste it.'* In ancient times the luiarts of such 
animals or birds as were hclievod to possess pro- 
}>lii*tic ]>o\vers— mole, hawk, crow — w'ere eaten by 
lliuhc who wished to obtain sueb iiowers or to 
have their power of divination increased,® Traces 
of thf^sG customs are also found in Norse saga. 
Ingjald, until then timid, became very fierce 
tiirougli eating a wolf's heart.. Sic^fric-d, having 
eaten l.lic heart, of the dragon Falnir, understood 
the Ijiiigunge of birds. Wihc- women are said to 
have eaten, ns tiudr special fooil, the lic.avts <if all 
aniimil.s slain.® In Syria and Asia Minor, eating 
the heart of a live jiigeon is a rcmi‘dy for heart- 
disease.’ 

3. The heart in sacrificial rites.— The heart, as 
a vital centre, is often the objettt of sfnicial care in 
sncrilice, wludher of animal or human victim-s. 
it is either ollcrcd sepnratidy, or, luiving been 
vemovctl from the boily, is ollcred with it or with 
selected parts of it. Tlie Ainas, at the sacrilice ot 
the. sacred liear, sometimes pJacc»| its heart before 
it to assure it Mint it was still alive.® Among 
some of the Vcildas, when an animal is killed, its 
lioart is removiMl, roasted, and ollcred on a .slick 
to Vedi Yaka, the spirit who is suppoaeil to help 
them in killing game." In the island of Siiiniia 
the hearts ami livers of victims are olfcred xvitb 
rice to the gJii>sts of the dead, and then eat.en by 
I the oderers.’" Tlio aneient Moxiraii.s, when a 
human victim was otl’ered, usurvlly cut <ipen the 
breast and lore out the palpitating Jieart, wbicb 
ivaKodercd either separately or wilh the body, on 
tile altar of the gods. Among I he Egyptians, w ben 
the animal victim was slain and cut up, its lieait 
was ollcrcd on the altar xvitli the other parts, and 
tJie heart as an ollering ia often depicted on the 
monuments.” At the rite of * Opening the Mouth ’ 
ill connexion with the ritual of death, a bull was 
sacriliced, its lieart was torn out and oflm-ed to 
the deceased, and Mien the relatives nteitraw.** 
A curious cnstoiii is referred to in a Kab. atone- 
ment rit^ for a sick man. The hotly of a sucking 
pig w*as placed at the patient’s head, its heart 
removed and placcil almve bis he.iirt, ap]>areiitly 
as a substitute for it as containing the life — * Give 
the pig in his stead, . . . Let the heart be as 

I J. Crhiiu), Teut. Alylh., tr. Stallybrasa, Loiuion, I88O-881 
p, IftlS. 

8 Griitiin, 1078 IT. 
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hiB heart. With reg;ard to fiacrilicial offeringn 
among the Teutons, Grimm is of opinion that 
among the nobler parts assigTicd ti> tiie gods the 
heart was one.* This was also the cose among 
the Tlomans, with avIioiu the caefa, the parts 
burned in fire os an oil'uring to tlie gods, included 
the heart.* 

Analofcous to the sopaiute treetment of the heart In aacrlflce 
is tihe custom of (rivinfp it separate treatmeitt in death and 
burial rites. The myitis of the relics of Osir1.<i-<ino of tlicso 
bc*ln|r his lieart — buried at diflurent plaecs, the heart at 
Athribis, may point to some earlier e.tiHl.nni of sf>pirate heart* 
burial in Elgypt. Hut the usual cumIoui was Pi remove the 
heart and emlialm it, plaeinfr it in a C'anopic vase under the 
charge of Tiiamutef, or binding it on the leg. In order to 
renew the heart in the fiituro life uiul ]irovide the ka with it. 
the four chapters of the Book of the Lieod wore reeitiul and 
written on amulets, some In the shafw of a hoiirt. Tlio 3(it.h 
ohapter was written on a snarah, which was placed over the 
plaisu of the heart, its words being reoiterl by the duceotiec] 
at ttitt weigfilng of the heart. I’hcre were also formula) fur 
recalling the heart or pn^venting its being spilcii. 

Ill Christinri custom the separate Imtial of the heart, some* 
times in sacred ground, has now and tiieii occurred. Bruce's 
heart was Intended to lie buried in Jerusalem ; t hat of fAving* 
stone was interred under a tree near wliere he died. 

4. The heart in magic. -Liko otiior int|giriiiiit 
parts of the liuiiian Vaidy, Iluj heart, as a siuit of 
life, gave its form to honrt-shapod amulets, which 
were worn to roi»el evil inihumeos. 'J’his enstom 
already existtul nmong t-he Klrusoans ainl llomanB, 
many of the hntlw. having the form of a heart,** 
and heart amulets are otten found in Itgyiitiaii 
graves. Such junu1nt.s are still worn in Southern 
I'hiropo — in Spain, Italy, and ! Virtu g.-il—usmiMy ilh 
a charm against the evil eye; find they were also 
known in Seotlarul fiti * wilc.li-brooehos.^ lliu-e also 
the (‘iisloin of ‘casting the henrt* was known. On 
the head of a Hick peison was placed u sieve with 
a comb end a ]iair <if scissors set in the form of a 
cross. On this restiul a w'oodmi cup of water, into 
which molten Iciul was poured. Search \vn.H then 
fiuule tor a hearl -sljajiod fragment, and tliLs, sewn 
in a piece of clolh, was worn hy the ]witient.* An 
aniimir.s heart was somclimcs carried as an aninlet 
for luck or to ward oil’ evil iiiilumuuiK. In Germany 
it Wfus tliniight tJiat an <iwr.s heart gave luck in 
jilay, while to have a woUVs heart about the person 
'would ]»revent one's lieing eaten hy a wolf.** In 
Mossul it was thought that ‘the heart of a black 
eat driiid find steeped in honey, and worn ♦jitlicr 
ut tlie heginiiingof the mouth or with the waning 
moon,' would cause the wearer t.o iMM'onie invisihlo.^ 
'riie famous instance of 'IVibit shows that the 
.smoke of the lieart and liver of a fish with the 
ashes of perfumes drives aw:iy the evil spirit. In 
W. Afri(‘a, fetishes ofl^m contain the iicort of an 
ancestor.** 

Tiie heart of an animal was also useful to 
counteract tlisease or rciiel the evil influences of 
witches. Til the lliglilands, during cattle disease, 
the heart and jiart of tlie liver and lungs of one of 
tlio stricken animals were cut out. and hung over 
the jiri'iilaeo or boiled.** Soiiietinies, as in Sussex 
and Gm iuany, the heart «if an animal overlooked by 
a witch was stuck full of pins and roasted. The 
witch was then visilcii with misfortune, or, lieing 
tortured in the heart, i^amo and confessed.'® In 
Dorset a bullock’s heart hung in the chimney was 
supposed to keep of! fairie.s,^* and in Lincoln an 

1 H. 0. Tliot.ifwori, Semitic MttgiOf Ijontloii, 1008, p. 2U8. 

S Tent.. Myth, p. .'ST. 

3 U. Wiiwowa, liel. wid Kidtus dcr Jlumcr, Munich, 10(£, p. 
851 . 

* Psiily-Wliwowa, I. 30. 

» Fh xvii. 4tM, XX. |HMK»J 231 ; W. Gregor, jVotM on the Fulk^ 
Lvre of the A'.A'. of SeoUnnd, Londoii, IKfil, p. 43. For a curioiiH 
piece of eymliolit! magic in connexion with tho heart among Uie 
Caddo IndiaTiH, see iTitM Ui. 4U4». 

« Griinin, 1787, isio. ^ Thompson, Ixvi. 

B B, H. Kaenau, Fet. in W, Africa, London, 1904, p. 82. 

• Gregor, 1H7. 

10 fa XX. 85 ; Grimm, 1824 * cf. W. Ilcndenion. Motes on the 
•Folk-Lore of thr Jf, Counties, London, 1879, paMnm. 

U FLJ vi. L1888J 110. 


animal’s heart full of pins concealed within the 
fabric or walls bod great protective virtue.’ In 
these and similar instances elsewhere, when the 
he.art is stuck full of pins, there is probably also 
an intention of hurting witches.* 

In cHscs where the image of a victim is made by 
an cvjJly-disposed person with a viow to causing 
his hurt or ilcatli, tlie region of tlio heart is often 
pierceil uiili a piiu and the victim then feeks 
mtcTise pain at the heart, of which ho often dies.* 

Litrrati.’k K. — This is oited in the footnwtoK. 

.1. A. iMacCulloch. 

HEARTH, HEARTH-GODS.— X. Evolution 
of the hearth. — A hearth is, UMdinically, ‘ a piece 
of floor preiMircd to re*:eivc a fire.’ * The Kiig. word 
•hearth 'ami its syuotiyms in other languages a ro 
Huiiiijisi‘ont of an cnrly stage of ciiitiiie, of ono- 
roomod houses, in whicfi one lire served for cfiokiiig 
and for wariiith. Geiifiral in tlu^ iiriiuiLive, roiind- 
Juit, as in the neolithic huts of If aly, it whs merely 
a part of tho beaten-earth floor, a depression, or 
small, shallow pit. In tiiis form fbc fire-place is an 
oven, such as is made in cainping-gnmiids io-tlay 
by wihl peo)>les, ^'be use of poticry tended to 
replace tliis depressed hearth by a level or raised 
area. Mcanwlnle the original oven was liii(»d with 
stone, brick, or lile.s. In another develojmicnt a 
niovahle ree.(>]it.iude or lircpaii wjis ]il;iccd in the 
pit. b'roni this came the brii/.ier or clmling-dish, 
tho porlnhlo gi*ate cmiiloytHl for heating jMirposos, 
and the shili<inavy grate it. self. In early times the 
sieve- form is often modified for either use. Sieve 
and grate are ventilated fire-iians, and as such dill’or 
from file closetl oven. A third development, also 
denoted by the tc^rm ‘ hearth,’ is the plate of tiles 
or of iron, oiigiually the level area rourul tho fire.® 
'I’he evolution <if heating- and of cooking-appa- 
ratus and methodH follows these Uirec lines, the 
( Kiscd i'oce]dacJ(» has such forms as tlie porcelain 
heating-stoves of northern Kuropo. This fuctliod 
is also tluit of f.he pl.ato, and the modern radiator 
is an ext elision of the same princijile to hot water. 
Similar Wfis the Koman systern of hot air circulat- 
ing in the hollow brick wall. Cooking follows the 
two c;hicf methods the oven and the grill. One 
of the lir.st devclopmcnks of domestic arcliitcctiire 
involved the removal of tho fire to the side- wall or 
a corner of the room. Lstor, the in iilti plication of 
rooms Bjilit up the hearth; the oiigimil eomiiined 
cooking and healing centre reinaiued as f.hc Icitchen- 
firo and oven, a inme ‘oilice,’ the social sentiment 
of the ‘ lirt'.side ’ hoing transferred to the chief of 
the living- rooms, and later vaguely distributed 
over the house as a whole. 

At tliut singe of early culture which was marked 
hy the <irgani/.at'ifm of religion, tlio mcthod.s and 
.sentiments «if tho domestic system "were applied to 
the houses of the gorls. The altar of liunit.-ofroring 
is a magnified kitchen-hearth, the tire -altar a mag- 
nified heating brazier, luxury being shown in the 
scented fumes rather than m the comfort of its 
'warmth. 

Among primitive peoples wiio have not developod 
the jiermanctit hut, and in their caiiiping-gvouiids, 
continually changeil, eni]>loy a mere shelter or 
wtirliUf (Australian) of brushwood, the pit-oven 

1 Fb xli. 170. 

2 Uf. F. T. El worthy, Thm Evil Eye. London. 189h, p. 153 f. 

L. Goiimie, Eihnol, in Fofk*Lcrr, I^oniioii, 1892, p. 61 
(Oyifiii); FLJ ii. 22U (llijfhlandH); Grimm, 1629 (mciliwvR] 
witches). 

Iw. .sturtfis. Diet, of ArehUeeture and EuiMing, London, 
liNJl. 

» 'Tiic henrth includes properly the entire floor from the tiach 
lining of the fireplftou to tlie uiitennost edj'O of the ineoiubiisl iiJu 
material. ... In builder's lnngna^<‘ the hearth is a hIuIi oI 
stone . . . whiuii is oiitHidc the Hreplace proiier.' On this rest 
the Hiniports of the muiiLcl (which in derivable from l)ie louver 
[see below J), the fender, and the flre-iroiis. This latter nieaninir 
IS the tkipular modern connotation of 'hearth,' os distinffuisbed 
from fireplace (Bturgis, s.v.). 
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and the camp-fire are distinct. The camp-fire 
here has the associations of the ‘ fireside * ; ^e 
natives sleep close to it, and spend hours talking 
together in the warm sphere of its influence. The 
emliers are carefully guarded from extinction dur- 
ing the day. But, as the civilized hearth was for 
ages a combination of cooking-stove and heating- 
ap] 7 aratua, and its form is evolved from tlie primi- 
tive oven, it is necessary to describe the latter. 

To make his cooking-oven, the Australian native 
digs a hole in tlie ground, and makes in it a fire 
of wood. When this is burning well, atones are 
placed on it. The moment these are red-hot, the 
food to be cooked is placed on theni ; green leaves 
are used to prevent scorching. Grass is spread 
over the food, and water sprinkled. The mass is 
then tightly covered with earth.^ Throughout the 
South Seas this method is universal ; in many cases 
the oven is permanent, and generally is of a more 
elaborate character than the Australian. The pit 
is alK>ut 2 feet in diameter, and varies from 6 inches 
to a foot in depth. Its walls and floor are beaten 
hard ; in clay soil the texture soon becomes that 
of burnt brick. Charcoal as well as wood is used 
for the fire. Stones of the size of tlie fist are 
placed in a layer above the fire. When they are 
red-hot, the woman-cook removes them and clears 
the embers out of the oven, in which the stones are 
now placed. A layer of green leaves on the stones 
is sprinkled with water; green leaves are also 
placed round the sides of the oven. Tlie food 
being put in, mats are laid upon it ; earth covers 
these, and is well pressed and beaten to prevent 
any escape of steam.* The principle is a sort of 
dry lioiling. 

The stage at which a fire-reccptacle is placed in 
the hearth-pit may be illustrated by the modern 
Bedawln. The oven is a vessel sunk ui the ground, 
above which is an iron plate, the * hearth.’ 
This is specially employed for liaking bread. The 
hot-stone metiiod also is nsed for cooking various 
food-stuffs. Both methods are common throughout 
the East.* 

The ancient Hebrews used the hearth^it both 
for cooking and for warmth. Like the nro-place 
still used by many of the poor in Eastern Asia, it 
was in the centre of the one-roomed house, and its 
smoke escMvpod through an opening in the roof. 
This method may be regarded as practically uni- 
versal at a certain stage of culture. Early Greece 
and early Italy possessed it. The atrium of the 
Ttalians was originally dining-room and kitchen in 
one ; it was developed from the neolithic round- 
hut. The early Greek fUyapov, or one-roomed 
house, which later was the hall, had the irria or 
111 the centre of the floor. When the 
took the place of the fUyapw, the iarla was possibly 
retained tlierc, or may have been transferred to 
the dining-room, ArBptav, since food-offerings were 
placed in it before meals.* In the same way 
the Italian atriujn lost both of its functions; 
the kitclien, culina, received the cooking-fire ; the 
living-rooms were warmed by braziers, foculif 
until the hypocaust system was introduced. The 
sacred associations of the focus were preserved in 
the lamp which always burned before the Lares, 
whose original place was on the hearth. A niche 

I K. I 4 . Parker, Th^ K%Mhlai/i TViAe, London, 1005, p. UO. 

* B. Taylor, Te Ika a Mani London, 1870, p. 380 f. ; O. 
Turner, Samoa, do. 1884, p, 105. 

SJ. L. Hnrokhardt, Nottn on tho Bt’douino and Wakabyo, 
London, 1830, L 58; O. Landhcrt;, Proverliet et dictono du 
psupta arabe, Leyden. 1883, pp. 73 f.. 455<i;iv<>H a firood doaerip- 
tion of a modem Syrian hearth) ; lluj;heB. DI, London, 1805, 
P.17B. 

4L. Wbibley, Compariion to Greek Studies, Loudon, 1005, 
p. 658. 

^Tho modem tour-legired diahea for keepiu;; food warm on 
the table reproduce in form the anuieTir. foeulus, which wiui 
alao need for Ihe Piir|ioae. Bronze foauli were found in great 
nunibera at PompelL 


was often retained for them by the side of the 
kitchen hearth. Both Greek and Latin honses of 
the well-to-do in the most highly developed periods 
possessed private chapels. Possibly this was, in 
some Gre^ instances, a room of the type. 
This was not the case with the Roman laranunu 
The developed kitchen fire-place was a structure of 
masonry or brick, a foot above the floor. But it 
still retained the primitive fire-pit character, since 
a rim of masonry converted it into a receptacle. 
An arched opening at one side served as a * tender ’ 
for fuel.^ 

In Tentonio lands the central hearth of the one- 
roomed house lasted among the poor into tlie later 
Middle Ages. Its previous universal employment 
cannot be understood unless we take into account 
the large size of the central hall in the houses of 
the well-to-do. The differentiation of the one 
house-fire into hall-fire and kitchen-fire was here 
of eai’iy date. The introduction of the chimney 
involved the change of position to the side-wall of 
the room. Till the 16th cent, the fire-place was 
built without a recess; a hood, or louver, above 
the hearth and containing the entrance of the flue, 
solved the problem of smoke.* The large recess 
admitted of a semi-circular gathering ronnd the 
fire (the primitive gathering round the central 
hearth was circular), and such pieces of farniture 
as the ’ settle ’ assist^ the ‘fireside ’ sentiment, as 
they ministered to the comfort of the hearth. 

The evolution of the fire-place among the He- 
brews was similar to that among the Greeks and 
Latins. The fire proper was relegated to the 
kitchen. In the houses of the rich the brazier or 
chafing dish was used for warmth.* 

The Hindus have preserved longest the combina- 
tion of kitchon and dining-room* — a fact ultimately 
not unconnected with the climatic conditions of 
India. The portable clay fire-pan is the eastern 
brazier. The kitchen is divided into two unequal 
parts, the smaller serving for the culinary o|>era- 
tions.* 

2 . The hearth in relig^ion. — The conceiition of 
the hearth as the centre of the house and home 
lends itself to metaphor. A remarkable case in 
the employment in the modem science of optics of 
the Latin word for a ' hearth,* focus, to denote the 
central point at which rays of light converge. The 
use of the term os a verbal ’ focus ’ for sentiments of 
domesticity and family solidari^ is notable in the 
Latin phrase pro avis et focis, m English ‘ hearth 
and home’ is representative of what is perhaps 
the strongest example of the association. ’ Hearth * 
was also a synonym for ‘ homa * 

Hcarth-cuits emphasize in some cases the com- 
bination of fire-place and fire, in otliers the fire, 
in others ajjjaui the firares of divine beings brought 
into connexion with the hearth. Among the latter, 
the sacrednesB of boUi coinjionentB is derived from 
ideas of family life. They thus appropriately meet 
at its material centre. 

The original connotation of the Greek term irrta 
seems to have been the hearth with its lire. (See 
the * Greek ’ article below.) 

The worship of Vesta by the Romans was purely 
pnblic. It has the look of a revival from a Greeco- 
Ttalic cult, if the goddess was not actually borrowed 
from Greece. (Sm the * Roman ’ article below.) 

The Scythians honoured Hestia, whom they 
called Tafitrl, as chief of all deities (Herod, iv. 69). 

In Indo-Iranion cultns the sacred fire assumes 
greater imiiortanoe than the liearth or altar, so far 
as personalization is concerned. But the receptacle 
is sacred. Sacredness also attaches to tlie house- 
fire and cooking-apparatus of the modem Hindu 
I K. Sturgill, /oe. eit. * Ib. 

9 Jer sew- ai, 128 , Jn 18M 21». 

« J. B. Padfleld, The Hindu at Homs, Msdraa 1886, p. 18. 
91b. M. 
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(see Food), whose kitdieii is usaally his dining- ’ 
room. Orthodox Br&hmans still maintaiu a specif 
room for fire-sacrifices^ the Aoma-idfd, on the nound- 
floor. Ancient custom distinguish^ two degrees 
of piety, the one being represented by the Aomo- 
Mid, in ordinary circumstances the * householder * 
was satisfied with a single hearth of burnt clay for 
bis sacrifices. This was the j^rthydani, • hous^old 
fire.’ Its close connexion with family sentiment is 
shown by the important part it played in marriage- 
eeremoniaJU The details show its connexion with 
Uie preparation of food, and, generally, with the 
well-being of the future family. The sacred fire 
was kindled for the marriage-ceremony by friction 
of the sacred orapi wood. West of it were placed 
the millstones for corn-grinding, and a set of the 
indispensable condiments. At its north-east was 
a water-jar. The groom led the bride round the 
fire and the water, saying, * 1 am male, thou art 
female ; come, let us mai^.* At each circuit she 
stepped upon the stones. OM was oflered in the 
fire. Various ceremonial * steps ’ for various forms 
of well-bein^ere taken by the bride, in auspicious 
directions. The fire was taken by the young couple 
to their new home, and installed in a speciiu room. 
No one might breathe upon it; nothing impure was 
thrown into it ; and it was never used for warming 
the feet. This fire and room were sufficient for 
ordinary domestic ceremonies during life. The 
Vedic ceremonies, Jraftta-J^arman, cmlod for the 
homa-Mld. Three dillerently shaped hearths or 
fire-pans, ukhd, were here rea aired. The erection 
of any fire-altar was Agni-karman, The three 
hearths were the gdrhapatya^ the dhavaniya, and 
the iUnksi^a, the fire in each having a different 
name. The primitive pit appears here ; in it the 
ukhd was placed. The gdrhaimiya is a term ap- 
plied to the ordinary householder’s single heartL 
It was built of bricky laid according to the way 
of the sun, the decM of Celtic custom. Eight 
bricks were lait) in a cruciform formation within 
a circle. The Satapatiui-Iirdhma^ gives elabor- 
ate details. The clay was bound together with 
resin and goat’s hair. A lotus leaf was a fre- 
quent ornament of the centre of the ukhd. The 
syiiilioUsm was equally recondite, and curiously 
echoes that of the tire-stioks. The receptacle is 
female, the fire male. The ukhd is a womb. PrajA- 
pati was poured into it, as seed. The gdrhapatya 
corresponds to the world ; it is the hearth of the 
ordinary man. The dhavaniya coiTespoiids to the 
sky, the dak^fia to the aii*. The sacred fire was 
a symbol of present divinity, of *God with us,’ 
the 'brilliant guest’ in the heart of the family. 
Morning and evening the household worshippM 
round it, feeding it with consecrated chips of 
tamidh^ sacred wood, from the pcUd&a tree, and 
sharing a ceremonial meal of rice and gh% with it. 
This is the Aoma-saoririco. The fire had to be kept 
burning always. The theory was that the flames 
which witnessed the union of man and wife should 
also light the pyre for the burning of their bodies 
after death.* 

The Zoroastrian reli^on consecrated both the 
public fire-altar and the domestic hearth. Still, 
wherever Parsis are found, an everlasting fire, tlie 
Bal^Am fire, is maintained * by a more than Vestal 
care.* It is fed with perfumes and perfumed wood. 
To extinguish it is a mortal sin. The spreading of 
its flames slays thousands of demons, as Bahrftm 
slays them in Heaven. If it should be put to 
profane uses, it must be taken for rehabilitation 
to * the Bmht Place of the Fire,’ ddUyd gdtuJ 
If in Zoroastrianism fire overshadowed in de- 
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velopment the hearth, in Teutonic belief and cus- 
tom religion has been overshadowed by domestic 
sentiment. In early times the roof-tree nad almost 
the sacred oharactenstics of Vesta’s laurel at Rome. 
Grimm compares with the lar and penas the hdaing 
or Mtetigoi, a sprite that dwells beneath the hearth, 
and is seen issuing thence by the peasants’ imagina- 
tion.* The repeatedly reoniring notion that the 
spirits of the dead dwell beneath the hearth may 
be attributed to its central position in the primitive 
dwelling, and to its being sunk in the ground. In 
Homeric religion, communication is made with the 
underworld uy digging pits, as with the upper 
world by raising altars. Thus the two forms of 
hearth, the fire-pit and the raised fire-place, not 
only serve as centres of family worship and of 
public cultns, but bring together the gods above 
and the gods below, after ditt’erentiating them. 

Among the Damaras (Ovaherero) of South Africa 
there was a remarkable cult of the hearth. 

Tbs Chlefi dsughtor,* tays Andenaon, ' to to tba Dsmsiss 
what tha Vaatal waa au&ongat tha anotent Konaiia, for, beaidea 
aifeending to the aaeriflcee. it to her duty to keep up ** the holy 
are.'* Outelde the ohiefa hut, where be to accuietomed to eit in 
the daytime, a are to alwaye kept burning ; but, in caaa of rain 
or bad weather. It to traneferred to ttie hut of the prioeteas [eie ; 
thto to the ehlefe hut], who, should it he deumed advisable to 
change the site of the village, precedea the oxen with a portion 
of tnie ooneeorated are, every poesible care being tueu to 
prevent It being extlngulehed. ... A portion of such are le 
also given to the headman of a kraal when about to remove 
from that of the chief. The dutiei of a Veetal then devolve 
on the daughter of the emigrant.'* 

The girl is proliably the daughter of the chiefs 
favourite wife. Later accounts supplement this, 
while correcting it. The residence of the chief is 
the ofyisero, tiie ’holy house,’ corre^nding to 
the fetish-houses of West Africa. In front of this 
is kept perpetually huming the okuruo^ ‘holy fire.’ 
A usual phrase, oorrespondiug to the Greek itrrtap 
is ’ tlie place of the holy fire.*^ The fire is made by 
means of two sticks (see art. FiRB, Fikr-goos), 
the one of which is the ondume^ and the other the 
otyita. The ondume represents the omkuru, * an- 
cestor deity * ; the oty^ his wife. The symbolism 
of male and female b as marked here os in the 
Aryan ara^i sticks. When a death has occurred, 
the soul of the dead is vaguely identified with ' the 
ancestor deity.’ We might put it that hb per- 
sonality b merged in the omkuru ; thus a series of 
ancestors may be regarded as one individual. The 
'embodiment’ of the dead man's soul in the fire- 
stick is equally vague, but really believed, just as 
b the embodiment in snakes urhich belongs to the 
creed of the Kaffirs. The oiyizero b te^nicAlly 
the principal house of the chief. The chiefs eldest 
uiiniarriod daughter, omuatyie ondangere^ has 
charge of the sacred fire, which must never be 
allows to ep out. She offiobtes in certain social 
ceremonies like a priestess. The chief himself 
b simibrly a priest for hb people. Her popular 
name b ' tiie big girl ’ ; another title b * Favourite.* 
With the ashes of the sacred fire she or her mother, 
’ the big woman,* paints the faces of the warriors 
before they set out on expeditions. Near the 
sacred fire is a stone seat for the nse of the chief 
and the medicine-man. Often there b more than 
one holy fire in a village. Every head of a house- 
hold abo possesses one, at which he Mrforms 
the ceremony of naming hb ohildren. l^b may 
also be performed at the oiyitero. The child is 
perhaps 'introduced’ to the omkuru. The father 
takes it in hb arms and announces the name. For 
the ceremony of oircumebion, performed between 
the ages of 4 and 7, the meat (which b holy, tera) 
b cooked at * the place of the lioly fire.* A portion 
of it b kept in the holy house for some week^ Ap- 

1 j. ariinm, Tevtenio JfyfAotoay (tr. BUUybrui)^ London, 
XS90-88, ll. 456, 600. 

*C. J. Andenoon, Lak$ Ngamit London, 1860, p. 8281. , O. 
Fliitsoh, JH 0 Singtbortntn Sud‘Afirika*s, Breotou. 1872, p. 8881 
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parentl^ this is an ofTerin^ to the omicuru ; at the 
end it is eaten by the cliief eerenionially. All 
the meat at the oircumcislon oereniony is fire- 
sen ted to the ozondumet the iire-sticks represen ting 
the ancestor and his wife, that they may * conse- 
crate it without tasting* — the ceremony of tova. 
The ceremony of mutilation of the teeth, which 
is performed when a boy is 8 or 10, tiikes place 
in front of the holy hearth. The ceremony of 
anointing and dressing the bride for the bridal 
feast is also performed here, and the moat to ^ 
eaten is conBCcrate<l, as before, at the nlac^ of the 
holy lire. When the husband has hronght his 
bride to his own village, he and she go through 
cereriifitiies at his native o/curuo. Sick persons are 
carried to the okuruu, A prayer is ciiunte<l to the 
innkuru : ' See, Father, we have oonie here, with 
this sick man to you, that he iimv soon recover.* 
Meanwhile meat cooked on the holy lire is carried 
round and round the fiatient. When death occurs 
in a werft^ the inmates desert it for a time, after 
burying^ the dead within it. Wlicn they retuni 
in due time to rebuild on the old site, tlic ceremony 
of * approaching the ancestor deities ’ is perfonned, 
as is also the caiso with the pla(‘e of tlie holy tire 
belonging to the ciiief, in times of drought, or war, 
or pestilence. The holy fire of the wer/t which they 
have now deserted is extinguished. No brand of 
it is taken ; the fire in the new tper/£ on the old 
site must be made * from the omkuru,* i.e, with the 
andunie and the otyiza. On arriving they make 
the hiinentation for the dead, and exclaim: *See, 
Fatlier, we are here ! ’ The dead inati is now the 
omkuTMf. New fire is then made on the holy filace, 
and a sheep is slanghtere^l near it. This is termed 
* the sheep of the holy (ire,* and ficrsoiis of all ages 
and of both sexes are allowed to eat of it. Meat is 
consecrated and placed on the ^nve. The medicine- 
men take the opfKU'tunity of knocking on the floor 
to elicit information as to the future from the 
ofnkani. The ceremony is tiirmcd owlyambcrero 
or okiiyambera^ * approach to the deities/ ^ 

The connexion of the hoarlh with ancestor- 
worship is natural and incvi(.ahle. It is found in 
China. ^ According to tlie Taoist books, there is a 
of the Hearth, who periodically reports to 
Heaven all ill deeds of the household. Here, too, is 
found the tabu aj^ainst stepping over sacred objeA*ts. 
To stride over iood or the hearth is a sin.* The 
fipire of an ancestor is carved on the pillar of the 
Miuiri firo-plac:e.* It is suggested that the Tiatiii 
male divini^ of the hearth tnav have been an 
ancestor.* In liorneo the heartli of the Bahau 
chief is ‘sacred to Bfiirits.’ From it each house- 
holder takes a morsel of earth t<i build his own 
hearth, and lights from its ilamc.s the first lire in 
his new home.* In Hussiau hdklore the heartii 
h*is its connexion with the family ancestors.’ The 
Southern Slavs believe that the extinction of the 
fire on the hearth means the extinction of the 
family.* This people, like the Hindus, make the 
fainily-hoartli play a conspicuous }iart in sue.h 
family ceTcinomes as marriage.* The Lithuanians 
possessed a * domestic god,’ Diustipan, who directed 
the smoke up the chimney.’® 

The common faiiiily-rite of fiingiiig portions of 
the family-meal into the hearth-fire is probably an 
act of ancestor- worship. This ‘worship* may 

1 Vfehfl and Palprrave, in S, Afr. FI^J^ Capetown, 1879, L 
40-44. 4Hff., ftOff., OVSf. ; £. Dannert, »'&. ii. 01, 60 f. ; H. Beider- 
Iwok., ib. li. 831. 

* ITundl. CaS V. t1)N»1 %t. s HKK xl. (18011 SSS, £43. 

4 J^maer, in JPh xiv. lOS. s Kanioll, v. 300. 

* Nieuweiihula, quoted by tUrnell, v. ;-tG4. 

7 W. Balaton, Simnit »/ iHe It%m, People, liOndon, 1872, p. 84. 

* F. fi. Erauaa, Sitte und Itruuch der Sudelaven, Vienna, 1885, 
p. 508. 

^ tb. 386, .«l99f.,4SQf. 

10 a. L. Uomme, FoUdore MMlmqflSarty VUkute Life, TiOndoa, 
1883. p. 90. 


exist witliout ever being formulated into a cult ; 
it is a testimony, in all its stages, to the central 
importance of the family in human life and society. 
The connexion of the hearth with both sentiment 
and cult is to be regarded as an irreducible psycho- 
lo/pcal association. To name a few cases of the 
oiiering to the heartli — it is found among the 
ancient Greeks, I^atins, and Slavs, the Mexicans, 
and the Hindus.’ The principle followed by the 
laHt-menlioned people is 

* that before a man liugliiB eating ho ought to oaniecrate and 
purify his food by inalcihg ofleritiipi of ainall portlonn of cooked 
ricH and oUier food to ail the dcltiee through whose favour he Is 
hiuieelf fed, and more oopecially to Fire, who la the bearer of the 
offering to heaven . . . the whole oemuony reaolvfw itaolf into 
a form of hoiitage offered to the goda who give the food, and to 
the gtai of fire without whoee aid this food could not be pre|>ared 
for (HiOking.* 

In tliLH ValAvadeva ceremony, Yedio gods are 
worshipped, chief among them being Agni, the 
fire-god. The cooked fttod, /tiddhanna^ is cast into 
the lire, as the worshipper prays, ‘ for the purifica- 
tion of that food and Uir my own purification, and 
to make expiation for the five destructive domestic 
iiu]ilctiietits ipaiicfiftsunti), and to obtain the reward 
prescribed by the Sriiti, Smrti, and Furaiias.* Tlie 
movable firc-pau, ukfui, is eni)iloycd, aiid a par- 
ticular form of sacred lire, viz. rukiwrka (bright os 
gold), is placed in it. Consec.ratcd fuel is put on, 
and the lire is fanned. Then tlie fragrant sandal, 
mlepamt, is (lung into the tire, also (hiwers, as otter- 
ings Id Agni. A portion of cooked rice, about, a 
mouthful, is next ottered t.o all the gods in turn. 
Lastly, ashes from the lire, vibhuli-yrnhana, are 
taken in a deep-bowled spoon, dm'-pi, and are 
applied with the finger to various parts of the 
iKidy, with a prayer to Siva; and, witli tlie prayer, 

‘ May 1 enjoy the triple life, tryapuitavt ^ of Jaina- 
dagni, of Ktisyajia, ol Agastya, of tlie gods ; may 
1 altogether live for a hundred years,* the ashes 
are luiplied to the neck, navel, shoulders, and 
head.^ The lliiidu cult has followed a sjuicial line 
of development: ancestor-woibhip is merged in 
polytheism ; hearth -w’orship is ditt’eren tinted into 
polytheistic burnt-ottering and lirc-worship. But 
the idea of a central fainiiy-rite remains. 

In the tlioory of saeriticc, enough has not been 
made of the fact that the altar is tccimically and 
in princi]ile a hearth. This was recognized clearly 
by the livecks l€irxdpa= p<afi6s) and the Hebrews. 
'Jjio top of the Hebrew altar of hurnt-olloriiig was 
its ‘ hearth.’ • The altar, in short, is tlie combined 
lire and cooking-plaee of the people's representa- 
tives. There was thus brought into the great 
sacrificial religions tlie idea that the people, and 
Inter the human race, are one great family. Tlie 
Greek notion of a hearth centrnlly {ilacod in the 
iiiiiverso has heeui referred to. *lMio Hebrews ap- 
died to Jerusalem the mystical title of Aritd, * the 
learth of God.* * The Hindus rejiresented the fire- 
altar as Hyiiibulical of the Universe.* 

LimRATUKS.^Thi8 Is fully given in the footnotes. 

A. E. Cbawley. 

HEARTH, HEARTH-GODS (Greek). -Tlie 
reverence paid by the Greeks to tW hearth (^<rrla) 
from its goddess 

Hestia, w'ho is first inentionod in Hesiod \Thcog. 
454) and the Homeric hymns {Aphr, 21 f., and 
Hymns xxiv. and xxix.). In emdi Greek city the 
town-hall, or prytane^im (originally the kin^s 
house), was sacred to Hestia, and a perxietual fire 
was main tai nod on the ‘ common hearth.* The 
custom of jircserving a sacred lire in a cdiicfs house 
is wide-spread (see Frazer, iu JPh xiv. 146 f., and 
(J IP i ‘ Magic Art,* vol. ii. ch. 17) ; and in Greece, 

1 FraKfr, in JPh xiv. 164; Monior-Willlsiiui, hije 

and Tlutwjht in India, Ixiudou, 188.3, p. 410 f. 

• Mnnier-WilHivuw, Urdhmaniemana JiindiiUm, 417-421. 

» L.V 6». Sir 60ia 

« iM 2 !*nr.|; see A. B. 8. Kennedy, in HDB, «.e. * Hearth.' 

» SBS xliii. p. xlx f. 
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as at HoDie and elsewhere, it probably originated 
from the practical difllcultv of re-kindling fire by 
the primitive method of rubbing two sticks together 
(see Fikk). It has also been suggested that the 
maintenance of the sun’s heat ivas associated with 
the upkeep of a perpetual fire on earth ; if the 
flame was extinguished, the sun might fail (A. B. 
Cook, in FL xv, [1904] 308 f.). In any case the 
custom must have become a religious duty at an 
early period. At Athens and Delphi, if the sacred 
fire was extinmusheil, it was re-kiudled from the 
sun’s rays (riut. Nunm, 9). The fires on the 
coruniou hearths of these two cities were tended by 
widows, wlio corresponded to the Vestals at Dome ; 
but there was never a religious order of Vestals in 
Greece, and the great, iiiiportanco of these virgins 
has no analogy in Greek religion. The virginity 
of Hestia iierself is, however, a noticeable feature 
ill ritual and iriytli. Tlie goildess took a vow of 
perpetual cUastity (Homer, Hymn to Aykr, 21 £.), 
and sexual intercourse was forbidden in front of 
the hearth in private houses (lies. Op. 733). At 
Sparta there wan a pricstesH called 'Kcrrla ir6Xcais 
alter the goddess (6V(r i. i2n3, etc.) ; but goiierally 
the pnbiie worship of Hestia was in the liaiids of 
men (cf. Aristotle, Pol. 1322/j). In some cities 
tJie hearth-fire in the prytimmirn seems to have 
given place to a lamp (Tlicocr. xxi. 30 ; Athcmcu.s 
700 D); otherwise (as at. lilis [Fans. v. 15. 9]) the 
ancient, form of the liejwih was retained. Certain 
hearths uere of importance bcA-ond the limits of 
the particular State, e.g. at Delphi and Delos. 
After the buttle of IMatjea the Delphic oracle 
commanded that all fires, as lieing polluted by 
barluiriaiis, should be extinguished in the country, 
ami new lire brought from the common health at 
Doli>hi (IMut. Jrfcvf. 20). From Delos sacred fire 
w«s hruugliL every year to Lemnos, aliliros in that 
island being extinguished for nine uays during the 
voyage of the vosel (l*i*idloT-Uoberl, i. 179, 426). 
W’lmn a colony wm.s founded, it Avas supplied with 
tire from the’ cofiimon hearth of its mother-city 
(Herod, i. 14G; scliol. on Aristides, iii. 48. 8 
fDlndorfJ; Ft. iVfiyn. \h 694. 28 [(iaisfordj; Aris- 
ttildi. Ar. 43, wlii'i-e tire for a new city is carried 
in earthen vcss<»ls). The custom has saiage 
parallels (see Frazer, op. cif. 21 of.). It is prolMihle 
that, ill imitation of this practice, the fire of anew 
liou.se w'as lighted by the nmilier of a bride from 
the parental hearth ; but, this is only a corijccl.iire 
(see (ioniporz, Greek Thinkem, Fug. tr., London, 
1901, i. 117). 

While the maintenance of perpetual (ire cm the 
public lieartli is i»r<jved, it is cloublful wbetber the 
same custom prevailed in private Grcc.k houses. 
Frazer admits that direct prcKjis are w-anting for 
ancient Grccc.e, but quotes many insliinccs, both 
in Kiirope and in other jiarts of tlie world, in ’which 
private houscdiolders keep a file aUvays burning on 
their hearths. In modern Greek houses the lamps 
before the sac,red icons are never allowed to be 
extinguished ; and this may well be a survival 
from prc-Ciiristiaii times. A.rtemiilovus {Oncirocr. 
ii. 10) (considers it a bad utneii to dream of putting 
out the hearth-fires ; but this need not imply that 
the fire was never sufiered to die of its own accord. 
A Homeric liyinn to Hestia (xxix.) addresses the 
goddess as one who has an eternal seat in the 
houses of god find mcn\ but this passage must 
luit be preasc<l too far. Pnnincr (in Hoscher, i. 
2009) thinks the custom improbable, owing to the 
lack of evidence which wouifl probably have been 
forthcoming, as for the public liean.li. In any 
COSO, great sanctity was attached to the private 
hearth from the earliest times. Even in Homer 
(although the personification of the Hearth-goddess 
ii later) an oath taken in the name of the hearth 
was of peculiar force (cf. Od. xiv. 169, etc.). In 


later timea such an oath was common, esxiecially 
when the interests of the family were concerned 
(see Jebb on Sopii. El. 881 ; fioscher, i. 2623). 
Prayer was also oll'ercd to the hearth (or to Hestia) 
on solemn occasions, as on returning home after 
long absence (cf. Eur. Here. Fur. 599), or when 
dcMilli was imiiiiiicnt (Eur. Ale. 162 f.). The 
Grnhics prayed to Hestia fur health and wealth, 
and for all mural or material well-being {Orph, 
Hymn Ixxxiv.), Tlio first libation of w'ine woa 
regularly otlered to Hestia in public and private 
feasts ; hence the proverb 6.^ 'EarWas Apxtaeai. So, 
at Olympia, the lii-st sacrifice was in honour of 
Hestia, who took proceed enco even of Olympian Zeus 
(Pans. V. 14. 5). Ill public sacrificiiil feasts the 
last as well as the first libation seems to have been 
pounxi to the goddess {Umner. Hymn xxix. 4? 
OorniiLiis, th. Nut. Door. 28). For other details of 
sacriiicie, see I’reuner. in lio.s(dicr, i. 2617. 

Ill private life the lieartb was the centre of the 
family. In Attica, a child wlicn five days old was 
carried by persons who ran round the hearth. At 
this fe.stival, which was called Atni»hidroiiiia, the 
child received its natiio (see Aristo]di. Lys\ 767 ; 
scdiol. on Flato, Tlt^eait. 160 E ; S. Itoiiiacli, Cuttea^ 
myt/uis^ ct religiotut, i. [Paris, 1905] 137 ; ICHE ii. 
648'*). On the tiieaniiig of irat; 6 dtfi ierias in the 
Elotisinian Mysteries, see l''arnell,C'f»\Si iii. [ 1 907] IG'l. 

Perhaps the chief importance of the hearth, both 
Xmblic and ]»rivate, lay in the fact that it was uu 
asylum of refuge. A Hii]>pHant who entered the 
house of another and sat at Ins liearth could claim 
protection (cf. Herod, i. 35; ACsch. Ay, 1587; 
rind. fr. 49 ; Soph. Oed. Col. 633 ; Fur. Heir. Fur, 
715 ; and Time. i. 136, where Tlieinistocles obtained 
protoetion, even from an enemy, by sitting at tbo 
liearth of Adnu^tus, king of the MolcKssians, and 
taking the child of Admetus in Ills arms). Some 
times, however, the rights of asylum were violated ; 
TheraiiicncB was drugged from the beavMi in the 
Atlieriian senate-house, at which he hail taken 
refuge (Xen. Jldlm. ii. 3. 52). 

As the earth \vas commonly held lobe tlie centre 
of tlic^ universe, we iiiid that poets and philosophers 
idciilified the Earth -god dess with Hestia, the centre 
of the home (Pndlcr-Kohert, i. 427 ; J. K. Harrison, 
in JUS xix. |T899] 243). Just as there was no 
statue of Vesta in the teiii[fle at Koine, even in 
the time of Augustus, so in early times the Greeks 
had no image of Hestia ; the heartli, with its fire, 
Wiis itself worshi]qied. l<.aier, at Athens, t here ’was 
an image of Hcsliain the prytanenni (Fans. i. 18. 3), 
but eviilcnco for other citic.s is lacking. I’ausanias 
notes (ii. 35. 1) that lliere 'was no image of Hestia 
ill her temple at IJeriiiiorie ; sacrifice was made tin 
an altar. Temples of the goddess were rare, as 
her chief sanctuary w'as the prytaneum of a Greek 
city. 

In general art the Hearth-goddess was repre- 
sented inidor tbo form of a w'oman either seated or 
Hiaiidiiig ill a ro^tf ul position, appropriate to a deity 
who, ill Plato’s myth, alone never leaves the house 
of the gods {Pfuicdr. 246). The Greeks themselves 
derived her name from IS^o/iai (‘sit’), though it is 
certainly cognate with Vestn, and may mean the 
‘ bright’ or • sliining * fire (Skr. ivw-). 

LiTKiiATi:iiE.-^PreIler-kobert, <«V, Mythologia Derlin, 1887 - 
1804, i. 422 f. ; J. G. Praxer, * The Prj taiiomn, the Temple of 
Ycfiui, the Vi'BtalH, Peipeinal Firee,* in JPh xlv. 14»ff. ; 
N. D. Pustelde Coulanges, La Citi antique n*, Paris, 1800, 
Rh. iii.; A. Preuncr, Hfstia-Vesia^ Tubingen, 1804 (valuable 
mainly for the fua'ts), and his arttvU* in Uusclier, 1. 2Cl)6ff. ; O. 
Gruppe, in I. von Mhller's Jiamltmrh dt>r klass. AlUrhnn*'- 
nHsstnuGhaft^ 20th half-vol., Miitiiuh, 10 «)Q, p. 1401 f. ; J. G. 
Fraxer, L * JSogic Art,' London, 1011, vol. ii. ohs. 14-17. 

E. E. SIKKS. 

HEARTH, HEARTH-GODS (Roman).-Tho 
fire-place, hearth, or focus was originally Hie centre 
of the Roman dwelling-house, both in a literal and 
in a figurative sense, and was situated in tJie ]ios- 
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torior portion of the atrium^'^ which eerved gener* 
ally as a parlour and a public room,* and was so 
named because its roof was blackened by the smoke 
rising from the hearth-iire.* In this cliamber the 
inmates of the house took their meals, sitting at 
long tables,^ as was the practice also in rural dis- 
tricts at a later period,* and portions of the food 
were cast upon the lire as oblations.* In later 
times the scraps Uiat fell to the floor were similarly 
disposed of,^ or were set in little pans {pcUtllcB) upon 
the lieorth.* In the house, accordingly, the hearth 
supplied in every respect the place of tne altar, and 
the freouentiy recurring phrase arm fociquB* em- 
braces tfio whole sphere of sacra publica pnvataque. 
The importance of the heartn as the religious 
centre of the house appears very prominently in 
the ceremonial of marriage. Thus the bridal torch 
was kindled at the hearth-fire of the bride’s home," 
and the bride herself was received by the bride- 
groom with a torch lit at his own liearth,” while, 
again, the young wife had to lay an as upon her 
husband’s hearth as a sacrificial gift," thereby, so 
to speak, purchasing a share in the religious fellow- 
ship of her new home." As mistress of the house 
it was her special task to keep the hearth clean, 
and to deck it with garlands at the Kalends, Nones, 
and Idea— duties which in her absence devolved 
upon tlie stewardess (vt7tca) as her representative." 

The fact that the hearth was the shrine of the 
household gods, ancient and modem writers, pro- 
ceeding upon the assumed identity of these with 
the ancestral spirits, have sought to explain by 
the hypothesis that in primitive times tne dead 
were interred within the house, just beside the 
hearth." We have, however, no evidence that this 
was ever the practice in Home ; the reference of 
Serv. jffn. v. M, vi. 152, * apud maiores . . . omnes 
in snis domibus sepeliebantur,’ is intended simply 
to justify the worsnip of the household Lares and 
Penates, and is thus obviously a more theory, 
which the laying open of the ancient cemeteries in 
the Forum and on the Esquiline has in no way 
confirmed. 

The household deities worshipjied at the hearth 
all bear in common the name ai penates,^ The 
term psnates is derived from penus, the store-room 
off the atrium and close to the hearth ; the con- 
tents of this chamber were guarded by the Penates, 
who in this way guaranteed the continued exist- 
ence of the house. Among the Penates the chief 
place is held by Vesta, who is simply a divine per- 
sonification of the hearth -fire," and, in fact, her 


iVsrro, ap. Non. p. 66: *in poftios parts [strli]*; hencs 
Vers. din. ▼. 600: *fool peaetnlee.* 

3 Ovid, Fasti, vL 801 1. : * fociu . . • qui tamen in prlmis 
aedllme ante fuit.' 

3 Berv. din. 1. 726. 


* Ovid, Fasti, vl. 806 f. : * ante focoe olim longia contidere 
ucamnie moe erat et oeiiae credere adease deoa.' 

B Hor. SaL ii. vl. 66 ; Oolam. xi. 1. 10 : *aonBuesoat<]ue 
ruBticoa drea Lamm domini fooumque famlllarem aemper 
I’piilarl.* 

B Berv. iffn. 1. 780 : * quoad ea, quae de oena libata fuerant, 
lid toonm ferreutur at in ivnem darentur.* 

7 Plln. HN xxvili. 27. 

B Pera. ilL 26 : * culirlxque foci aecura fvatella ' ; Varro, Sat. 
Msnipp. fr. 266 [Buuchalerl: *quocirc:a oportet Mnom dvem 
lesIhuB parem, deoa csolere, in patellani dare /Mxpbv apeot,' etc. 

SifHrand flrat In Plaut. Amph. 226 f.: 'vioti . . . urbem 
agmm araa focoe aoque uti dederant.' 

10 Varro, ap. Mon. p. 112 : *oum a nova nnpta Isnla in face 
afferrstur e foco eiua aumptua.' 

n /b. p. 302 ; on the ciwtom of * atiua et Igni aodpere,' of. S. 
Samter, Famuisikf^ der GriechAn u. RSmer, Berlin, 1901, p. 


n. p. 681. 10 Samter, «p. eft. p. lOff. 
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reeoe, of.. s.g., E. Rohde, Fsyehs, Tttblngen, 
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17 Varro, da Idstg. Lot. v. 162. 
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name is actually used metonymically as equivalent 
to/ce«f or ignis.^ But, in addition to Vesu^ all the 
deities regmed by a particular honsehold as the 
Miecial gaardiaas of its fortunes were worshipped as 
renates ; and the wall-paintings and bronxe figur- 
ines of Pompeiian domestic chapelB show that in 
later times such homage was very frequently ac- 
corded to Juppitor, Fortuna, Hercules, Mercury, 
etc. Originally, however, the term Penatss was not 
used with reference to particular divine personages 
at all, but was applied quite generally to all the 
tutela^ nttmifta of the household. This more 
primitive conception still survived in the State 
worship of the mds at a later day ; thus the cir- 
cular temple of ‘ Vesta pnblica populi Romani 
Quiritinm^ in the Forum did not contain images of 
the gods, but enclosed only the sacred fire of the 
national /octts, and the petius attached to it ; here, 
in fact, the national worship of Vesta and the 
Penates always remained an iniageless cult. 

Like the national worship in the temple of Vesta, 
the cult associated with the domestic hearth was 
at the outset also confined to Vesta and the Pen- 
atea It was only at a later period that the wor- 
ship of the Lares became incorporated with the 
domestic hearth-cult. The worship of the Lar 
famUiaris, originally localized at the compiia (cf. 
art. Cross-roads [Rom.], vol. iv. p. 335 f.), was 
gradually— and in reality for the sake of the house- 
hold slaves, who had a strong interest in the cult 
of the Lares* — allowed a place beside that of Vesta 
and the Penates at the domestic hearth. Hence 
in Plautus * the treasure entrusted to the keeping 
of the Lar /amiiiaris is buried * in medio foco ’ ; 
and, later, people even spoke of the ' focus Jjarum,’ * 
while the food that was formerly presented to the 
Penates came at length to be offered to the Lares.* 
In the re-organIzation of the Lar-ciilt by Augustus* 
the tutelary spirit (Genius) of the master of the 
honse was also added to this gn>iip, and in the wall- 
paintings of Pompeii we see the fignre of the Genifts 
standing between the two Lares and conjoined with 
Vesta and the Penates.* By this time, however, 
the hearth had long been removed from tlio atrium 
and placed in a separate rtM>m for cooking in the 
rear portion of tlie house ;* tlie shrine of the house- 
hold deities (often called lararium) * was in some 
cases transferred with it to the kitchen," while 
sometimes it was still retained in the atrium,^^ or 
else placed in other rooms of the house," so that its 
connexion with tlie hearth was now for the most 
part a tiling of the past." 

Just as in the private honse the hearth supplied 
the place of the utar, so we occasionally find /oc« 
or joeuii, either in addition to, or as substitutes 
for, the altar, in the sacrificial ritual of the State 
religion." These were sometimes used as arm tern- 
paroles^ i.s. altars for temporary occasions ", some- 


Bsl. xlv. 8 : * Veata . . . Ignia aat domaaticua, qui In toda ootl- 
dianb ualhua aervil.' 
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SB Berv. din. IL 460: ‘alngula anim doniua aaorata aunt dia 

ut oulina penatlbua* : of. Amob. IL 07. 

U Bliimner, Rom. Ffivotaitsrtamsr, Uunloh, 1011, p. 85, n. 0 
U Da March!, Cults private, I. 82. 

13 On thadomaatfcohapelaof the Romana, cf.Rlilinnor, ap. ait 
p. 61, and De Marchi, op. ait. L 82 ff. 

s« Berv. JBn, Hi. 164 : *Bana Varro rarom dlvinamm rafert, 
inter aacrataa araa focoa quoqua aaorart aolara . . . neo IleaK 
val privata val publioa aaora auia foco Bari. ' 

IB Ovid, Matam. Iv. 762 ff . : * dIa tribua ilia focoa toUdam da 
eaeinlta ponit; | laavnin Maiourlo, daxtrum tlbi, belHoa vlrgo; * 
era lovls madia rat.* 
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timet in circnmttanoet where a portable apparatus the it often known at T/noSins^ Trivia. The crott- 
wat employed for the introdnotory libationt of wine I'oadt, too, have always been haunted by ghosts of 
and incense,^ or for tibe burning of the entrails.* the unquiet dead (see Cboss-roadb). 

Hence the occasional use of the phrase 'foculo As regards the day of tlie month upon which 
potito* as designating an accompanying sacrificial these ofierings were made, the testimony appears 
act.* The assertion that the use of foci was con- at first sight to disagree, and the result has bm a 
fin^ to the worship of particular classet of deities^ certain amount of confusion in the atatements of 
rests upon an arnitrary hypothesis of Roman modem investigatora. We are told, on the one 
writers. On monuments showing representationa hand, that the date was ‘at the new moon, ^ or, 


form of a collapsible metal tripou supporting a tophanes {Flutua, 5fi4), irard pov/iiiptap • . • 
vessel for holding the fire.* itnripas, which, iu this connexion, ought to mew 

LmERATURa— A. Preuasr, Hutia*Vetta, TSblmn. 1S64, pp. • on the eve of the now moon.* The statement is 
wir« mir.; A. DeMychl.//^ltoi^^ entirely in acctwdance with the character and 

funotio^of thegoddeHB. Ifeyond a doubt, the 
G. WlssowA. date of this sacrifice was determined, at least 
HEAVEN.— -See Cosmogony, State of the originally, by the first appearance of the new 
Dead. moon : that is, by the first appearance of Hecate 

herself as she comes up again from Hades. Offer- 
HEBREWS.— See Israel. ings to the dead were also mode on this day.* On 

the other hand, we are told that the sacrifices to 
HECATE’S SUPPERS.* — ‘Hecate’s suppers’ Hecate and the dvorporaioi fall on ‘the thirtieth,** 
(Sciiri'a 'EirdTwt, or, as they were sometimes called, t.s. on the last day of the month according to Greek 
*£saraca,^ or wore the offerings laid at reckoning. This day was nl«) given up to the seiy ice 

the cross-roads every month for Hecate. Their of the dead.* Indeed, at Athens the last three days 
purpose was to placate not only tliis dread goddess of the month wore sacred to the powers of the under 
of the under world, but also, os we leom from world, and hence were counted dircfpdBei, nefasti. 
Plutarch {Moralia, 709 A), the dwarpoiraioi, ue. the Aetm were given to Hecate and the dwwrpQwaun; 
ghosts of those who for some reason cannot rest lihations were offered to the dead, etc. 
easy in their graves, and come back to earth in The discrepancy of dates, however, is only im- 
search of vengeance.* An ariiiy of these invisible parent. So long as the Greeks reckoned time by 
and maleficent beings follows in the wake of its lunar years, which wm the case dunng the earlier 
leader and queen as she roams at largo through the history of tliese sacrifices, the eve of the new moon 
undnight world.*® always fell on the thirtieth of Hie month m a 


AeZrpa were given to Hecate and the irwrpQwatoi ; 
libations wore offered to the dead, etc. 

The discrepancy of dates, however, is only ap- 
parent. So long as the Greeks reckoned time by 
lunar years, which was the case during the earlier 
history of tliese sacrifices, the eve of the new moon 
always fell on the thirtieth of Hie month as a 


III i-eality , Hien, these offerings are a specific matter of course. The reformed cal^dar ^k no 
variation oi the primitive cult of the dead. And account of the phases of the moon. Wcvertneless, 
to a certain extent this specific variation is due to the old habit of calling the first of the month ¥ov» 
the well-known fact that the Hecate with whom ‘new moon day, still persisted for an mde- 

we have to doai is a composite deity. She was a finite time, and to an indefinite extent. Hence, 
moon-goddess, and possibly even a goddess of the when the scholiast quoted above said on the eve 
romi ways, as well as a goddess of the under world ; of the povfitfpiaf* he doubtless had m mind tlio 
and which of the three was her original functiou is thirtieth of the month fording to ^e new cnl- 
a matter of dispute. This, however, need not endar. It seems certain then, partly no douhl 
concern us here, inasmuch os the amalgamation because ‘three’ and all its multiples are peculiarly 
had evidently taken place long before the Flotus sacred to Hecate, that the sacrifice still clung to 
(59411'.) of Aristophanes, in which occurs the first the thirtieth, despite the fact that, when the 
surviving reference to our subject. calendar was reformed, the original reason tor 

Hecate’s suppers were naturally dejioHited at the selecting that date coused to exist. It is p^sihle, 
cross-roads. The triple goddess is so clearly identi- of course, that the rite was also performed at the 
iiud with the place where three roads meet that actual appearance of the new moon as well as on 

the traditional thirtietli, but this cannot be proved 
1 OvMl. Fasti, iv. 035 : ‘tura focls vlnuinqus dedlt'; Heiisen, evidence now available. 

du to .Itori. A reference in the * 

aiamve focumve, eov«j quo exU doii debebunt.* passage from Phllochorus— -iMith quoted W Athra- 

» Oiu. de Damo, 123 ; Plio. UH xxii. 11 ; cf. Plut. Crass, 10 : 645— show that on the eve also of the full 

Sb®) 

stm. Uiferli loootdicsii * ; dlffcrontly.Sarv. JhM. ui. 134 ; • quidani Lobeck, Aglaophamus^ Konigsherg, p. 

bim saperorum deorum volunt eiuie, uivdioximoruin ul eat nior- Heoate wos remembered at the orosB-roads * with a 
inoruni tooos. inferorum veto niundoe.' surronnded by lighted torches, and known as 

4 Maniasrat, Rom. SUuittsrrwiRwiff , Leii^g, 1886, III. lOi. q'ViiA Rfcrucincr nvototviie of onr birtli- 

6 Modem diKuwlone oC thie eubject arc all very bnef, and an inis SCriKing protowiie oi our 

the only ones or real value to the student are W. H. Uoecher, day cake was also a regular article of diet.* It 
Atuffilhrl. Lex. dor gr. und “•» seems likely, however, that thb observance at the 

m m w’ *«» “ 

j’j M .h- a..a 


8780 f. ; sad the notes on Denosthenes, 4yottiii£ Cennm, 80, In 
Demoethenea, i*riwUs Omlioiui, «d. Sandye and I*aley4, pt. ii., 
Oanibrldirs, 1010, p. 226. The first modem discussion of any 
consequence Is by Tiberius Hemsterhusius, on LucIm, 

L Hemsterhusius oitee the earlier authorities (all of 
no value). Otliers, as a rule, content themeeWes with a paasinif 
reference or iiniore the subject altoifether. , _ 

I VmetOmim, ^kJwr, Iterito. 

U 14 - 21 , Dl *47. *7 ; £l,nuit. jr<vtium, IBM. !>■ #86. 44. 

• Pollux, l.«7;8topl^By*tuit.fcft . , ^ . , 

s ThflSft are the fiiaioSavoTM, mpoft, and (c(. Konde, I. 

tMf Md MM 276-877. U. 8fi8.^ note, 4U-4I3. 484-485), 
whoae 4v6i»iuos, the quaei-teohnical word designating their 
toiXa for mngeance. was much dreaded. Bee^Heokenbacb, 

*^10 ApuMm t. MadAisra und die onfOs 

Eaubsrei, Olesien. IW, pMtt. 

II Bee Baokanbach. |x 8775. 


day cake was also a regular article ot diet.* it 
seems likely, however, that thb observance at the 
full moon came over to llecato from Artemb at a 
later date. 

As is usually the case with offerings to the dead, 
the regubr 'Kxdriir ffetirroi' on the tliirtieth of the 
month consisted of food. The specifio articles, so 
far as they are mentioned, were : (1) Ma7Wer,7 a kind 
1 Pomhyrius, ds AbstinssUia, IL 16: «ara /Anna isasw r««c 

ravfnivMtr. 

a Rohde, L 884 n., and references. „ .k»c a . 

* Bchol. on Aristophanes, Pluttu, 664 ; Athenaus, vil. 325 A ; 
Harpooration, s.e. rpiondv. 

4 Rohde, I. 864, a. 1, and referetives. ^ 

SRoseber, p. 1686; Heokenbach, p. 8780, and literature 

'"Tphmmiiitai, I. W4K; .US?" ’*'* 

Arfataithanss, Phutus, 664 ; aproM oAAa niA. 
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of loaf or oake, the shape and in^edients of which 
are not clear ; (2) the /tao'/f,* or Hj>nit ; (3) 
or garlic ; (4) the TplyXv,^ or mullet ; (6) \f^fifirrra,* a 
sacriOcial cake described by llarpocration as * some- 
what like the ^otffrd*; (C) eggs;* (7) cheese;* (8) 
pr>Hsibly the paavplaSf a kind of cake, for which 
Sernas, in Athunams, xiv. 545 H, gives the recipe* 

Certainly Horno* perhaps all, of the articles in 
this ceronionial bill of fare woiii thought to possess 
some peculiar virtue or association ctoinniendiug 
thorn to llccate and her crew. Ancient and wide- 
sT>rcad, fur example, is the belief that the cock is 
the herald of the sun, and that all vagrant ghosts 
in list obey his sumnions and return to their place.^ 
Possibly this is one of the reasons wdiy eggs are 
so regularly associated with the cult of the dead.* 
In most cases, however, it is likely that the choice 
of a given article for a given sacrilice is the cause, 
not the result, of the properties and assueiaticnis 
ascribed to it. The belief, for instiinec, tliat garlic 
was sovereign against vainjiires * was probal>ly tiie 
result of, instead of the original reason for, its use 
in this service. So, too, the evident fact tliat the 
rplyXvi, or mullet, was sacred to lle<iateiK suilieiently 
explained by religious eonservatism. Various au- 
thorities quoted by Aibetimtis give reasons fur it, 
but these were twidcntly second thoughts, aud due 
to later tlicctrizing. 

However that may be, the food thus offeTeil w'as 
meant to be propliylac(.ic — to avert the ivOupnov, 
the easily roused wrath of Ue(*.ate and the ghosts. 
Hence, it lluscher is correct, the title of Kuculine 
given her by Calliniablius^** really embodies the 
\vorHhi]>per's fervent prayer on these occasions tliat 
‘ good digestion wait on appetit<e.* 

With the regular 'Kfcdri^s S^twov just descril>cd 
should he included the so-called xaf^d/ijttara, xaOdpa lat 
and &^v0vfua. All three w'cre connected with the 
purificatory and ex])iaU)ry sacrilices to Hecate that 
were performed at regular intervals for the liouse 
and houseliold. They wore, therefore, left at the 
orosB-roads fur Hecate, and, as w'as usually the 
case with oflerings made to sjnritR pre-smit suid 
easily angered but invisible, the worshipper retired 
d/iercurrpeirrl, ‘without looking hack.*** Kinally, 
all three, as Hohde suggests [Psf/rlie, iL 7U, n. 1), 
were doulitloss more or less confused with each 
other and with the ' lilicdr?;; dtmov at an early date. 

In its genoriiA sense KaOdpfiara means gaiiiage, 
trash, oilscuurings of any kind. In this con- 
nexion, to judge from a passage in Ainmoruns (p. 
79, Valckeiiaer), KaOdptiaru (KaOdpuara xal dweXv/xara, 
as Didyinus says in llarpocration, «.v. 
means all those portions of tlio sacrifices for the 
house which were not ac-tiially used in the cere- 
monial. Such, for instance, would be the djrdvi/ifia 
(Athemens, ix. 49 E), the waste blood and water. 
Thongli merely KaOdp/jATa, they were sacred to 
Hecate, and were de]>ositcd nt> the cross-ronds. 

lAntlphsnes, in AthcniLMiB. 318 B (12. 30 K), ami 358 F; 
If elan till ncE, in At hnnicue, :i‘J5 H. 

S TlmapliraaLuH, (?har. xvi. (28, p. 147, Snd ed. Jebb). 

* Plato, Coin. (i. 047. 19 K), Aiiolloiiorue, Molanthine, 
Heircmndcr, Gbarh'.lidea (iii. 394 K), and Nausicratc-s {Fruff, 
Com, Grae, iv. 675, McinekiO. in Athennsua, vii. S2!i ; Anti- 
pbanee, In AthenwiiH, 368 K; Llipiiocrut^e, tie Murbo Sae, 2. 

4 Sennas, in ilar|»>craiion, s.v. 'Kiruri^t vija-of, 

4l«ucian, Tyrannue, vii., 7>iat Mori. i. 1 , vriUi schol. ad Uie., 
p. 261, liabe; Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. 844; echol. on Arieto- 
phanes, Plutue, 090. Thii> nppuur to have been raw (of. Clem. 
Alex. Mid scbol. on Lucian, htc. eit.). 

4 Sohol. on Aristophani.‘H, Ptutna, 500. 

7 0, Gnippe, Or, Mjftfiol. und Rtlipinnepeeeh, II. (BfftllcT’s 
ffatUibuehamr kiaaa, AUeriuin«wUt$eii»cha/t, v. 2), Munich, luOti, 
p. 796, n. 6. 

4 J. Marqoardt, Privatleben dor Hiitnen, Leipzii;. 1880, pt 1. 
p. 300, Q. 4, and referencee, 380, n. 4, etc. 

4 Onippt, p. 889, n. 7, and references ; Titiniue, in Serenui 
fiammomeuM, 1044. 

10 Oollimacbus. it 860, Schneider ; Hnsebpr, p. 1880 ; Crtislus, 
in Rosoher, voL f. pt. t p. 1400, s.e. * Eukoliiiu.' 

1> Kohde, it. 79, n. 1 ; Qruppe, 876, ti. 1 ; P. SteuKoU Kidtuo- 
•ttertdffierS, Munich. 1S9B, p. 111. 


The /caOdpota, on the other hand, appear to have 
been whatever was left of the sacriAces theinselveB 
after the ceremonial in and about the house hod 
been completed. Among the articles probably 
l>eiongiug to this class are eggs, and especially the 
body of the dog used in the sacrifice.^ I^ogs, as is 
well knowm, w'ore peculiarly sacred to Hecate, and 
played a very important part in these ceremonial 
iiouse-olcanings among lioth the Greeks and tlie 
Uomans. Hefore they w’cre sacrificed, for example, 
they ap)K3ar to have boon toiicbed by every tnember 
of the family. This proce.ss, the wepioKuXaKiofjLds, 
seems to indicate that on such occasions this oldest 
of the domestic animals acted as the rpappAKht^ the 
scapegoat of tlie entire household. 

AnotJier important detail in this ritual, as in all 
siiiiiiar rilAials the world over, is evidently alluded 
to by I Mu larch 709 A), but it is described 

only by tlie scboliast on ^Escbylus, Ckm^th. 08 
( K irchnof f). This w^as the f uni igatioii of the bouse. 
After tliis w'as done, the censer, wdiicli was always 
of baked clay, was deposited at the croKs-romlH. 
In other w'ords, in tliis particular ceremony the 
Kaddf^ior, the only thing surviving, was the censer 
itsidf, and it w'as’ t herefore treated accordingly. 

Wc have called this ceremony ‘fumigation,’ 
because of the sciioUiuit*s own words: KaOalpovres 
rijp oiKltiu AoTpoKtvtp 0vpi(iTripL(pt ‘purifying the house 
with a censer of baked clay.* No mention is made 
of w'hat wiLs actually burned in the censer — the 
operat ion was too familiar to require it. A some- 
what diflercut inter))retation of tliese w'ords, liow- 
ever, lias had a considerable inlluencc ufiun the 
modern discussion of the 6^vOC>fua, It has been 
assumed that what was burned in the censer was 
not the ordinary fumigating mntorials, but the 
aeXual KaOdptiara or KaOdpom tlieniselves, as tlie case 
may be; that this iiroeess was itself the 6£i»t7c^ia; 
and that, in fact, it was re A ec ted in the derivation 
of the w’ord (i.c. 0vp.oyt ‘thyme*). If this is true, 
the best ancient autborihes w'ere at fault. The 
majority of them identify the with the 

KaOdpfjMra, or, less ufl>en, W'ith the oaOdpota.^ So 
far as wo know, none of these were bunnul. Irre- 
spective of the dvivinfia^ which could not be burned, 
we know that after the ih>g w^as sacriiiced his body 
was taken to the cross-roads, \Yo are also told 
nut only that the eggs used were raw (schol. on 
Lucian, Dvd, MurU i. 1, p. 251, liabc), but also, 
if wo may believe that CluinonH Alexandriniis 
{Strom, vii. 844) is referring to this sacrilice, that 
they sometimes proved to be ^(aoyovadfieva, aide to 
fullil the fiinctlou for which nat.ure had originally 
designed them. Certainly, too, the theory that 
d^vt^ufua is connected with $6poy serves to confuse 
rather than to explain. The idea usually connoted 
by d^vSupLos is a iiigh temper, a disposition easily 
roused to wrath. The present writer prefers, 
therefore, to adcqit the suggestion of liohde (i. 
276 n.) that d^vOd/iioy would really be a more cm- 
pliatic statemeiit of the idea contained in dvOvpxov 
— ^a word which, as we saw above, is quasi-tochritca) 
in this particular sphere; d^vddiuo.^ then, would 
he ‘ceremonies to avert the w'rath ’ of Hecate and 
the ghosts. As such, it would naturally be a 
generic term for either xaOdppMra or KaOdpoia, and 
wo see why the old lexicographers idontiAed it 
now with the one, now with the other.* 

Any interference w'ith offerings to ™ls is 
naturally counteil as sacrilegious, and renders the 
culprit liable to the punishniont for sacrilege. This 

i Rowsher. 1880; Hcdtenbach, 2781 ; Bohdt, U. 79, n. 1. 

s llarpocration, Photiua, Lex,, and Sulilas, «.v. ; Bekker, 
Awedota Ortoea, 28& 7, and 287. 24; Pollux, U. 231 ; IltpmoL 
Maffnumt 626. 44. 

4 The 6px«(t «x r&y yo(pwv nied in the expiatory eacrIAce 
prior tiO a i^bllo Meembly (UemoBtheiiee, Uv. 19) ore generally 
included among the eaffiptna regularly depoeltm at the otow' 
roods (of. Soudye* note uu Bomoatb. ad too,% 
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was especially dreaded in the case of al) otreriiif^R 
to the dead. ^ For example, iis we eaw above, the 
woreliipper retired d/icracrr/Mirrl. Tine was bec^UKO 
he wan afraid that the HpirtU would be an};]*y if he 
appeared to be looking at them. Hecate was 
eup(iosed to 'fasten at the croan-roads upon the 
guilty wretch who had gone after her foul supper/** 
and to punish him with iiiiulncss,* or with some 
similar affliction, of all which she was popularly 
supposed to be the primary ciiubo. Inuccd, a 
curious passage in Petronius, 134, shows that merely 
stepjiing accidentally upon the KaOdptiara {mirga- 
tiicniuTn) at the cross-roads was considered danger- 
ons. The superstitious man, says Theophrastus 
{Char, xvL), ‘if he ever observes any one feasting 
on the garlic at the cross-roads, will go away, pour 
water over his head, and, siinunouitjg the priest- 
esses, hid them carry a squill or a puppy round him 
for puriiication.’ 

In spite, iiowever, of the supposed peril involved, 
as well as of the fact that they w'ere proverbially 
foul and unpalatable,* Hecate's suppers were fre- 
q iiently eaten by some one else. The most common 
motive, of (course, was poverty. Our lirst reference 
to it is found in Aris(<ii»haiies, Plahutt 504, where 
J^eiiia claims that wealth always has the best of 
it. Clireniyliis countfu's witii the statement that 
* Hecate can tell us whether it isn't better to be 
poor or hungry. She says that well-to-do or rich 
poo))le sen»l lier a supper every iiiontli ; whereas 
]Kior people siiatcli it iiAvay whenit has hardly lieeti 
jmtdown.' A truly A ristoidianic argument ! Hut 
It Avas taken literally by tlie scholiast, and hence 
apparently the quite imposHihlc statement, still to 
lie found uceasionany in modem coiiiiiientarics 
and handbooks, that ilccato’s sujipers were ‘ meals 
set out at the ctvoss-roads every month by the rich 
for the benefit of the poor.* The Cynic philo- 
scqihers frequently rofilciiished their wallets from 
Hecate’s suppers, or prel.eiuled to have done so, 
and refercTJce to the practieo was evidently a 
literary eomuioiij*lace especially chanuderistie of 
their Avritings.^ We should expect it of a school 
Avhose docdriiie of a return to nature led them to 
scoll'iiL all conventionalities — religious or otherwise 
•-'• 4 uid to afie the life and maiiuers of the lowest 
Htratiim of society. Sometimes Hecate’s suppers 
were taken iiiendy in a sjiirit of brava<io. Such 
Avas the case Avilh the gang of Athenian ‘ Apaches’ 
whom Demosthenes attacks in his speech against 
Conoii (liv. lU). 

Nevertheless, Hecate was deeply rooted in the 
hearts of the peo]jle. Of all the ancient cults, 
mine has oxliihited a greater vitality. As late as 
tlie 11th cent, the Church Avas still trying to break 
ui» the practice of leaving ollerings at the cross- 
roads.** Kveii now, not all havo forgotten that the 
cross-roads are uncanny, and that dogs can see 
things invisible to human eyes. Hecate herself 
led the famous Aviteli ride of the Middle Ages, 
while in Germany the Wild Huntsman, and in 
Touraine the heroic figure of Foulques Nerra, that 
great ancestor of the Flantagenots who still roams 
through tiie darkness Anth his immaterial host, 
are a clear indieatinn that Hecate and her goblin 
crew are only disguised, not outworn. 

Liteuaturx.— T his is fully given In the article, e«p. In the 
footnotes. KlKBY FLOWKU SMITH. 

HEDONISM* — Hedonism (from Gr,^ 
‘ pleasure’) properl y'^noys me creed or theory 
po>*«j*ur« IH or ^nomcl be me sole end^ d 
aim of human action or conau6t, and ihai to 

"1 Kandyrquotes Ps lOQSB; of. Oatuiius, iix. s. Kins. 

9 Cinesias, in PJutaresh, MwraHa, 170 B. 

• See K. F. Bmith's note on Tibullus, i. fi. 6a 

^ Pollux, V. 163 : TMV T«ut rpt66oic leaflapfitiTMi' cKjIXsi^rtpof. 

• nuoian, Tytannw^ vli., IJinl, MarL L 1, xxti. 8. 

• Rohde, ii. 34. n. 2, and references. 


all good or well-lieing is ultimately reducible. 
TEe'Hieory lidiy b6, and liUHOrically Inks fieeilT 
^eld in a variety of forms. In tlie first place, 
we must distinguish what is known as Psycho- 
logical Hedonvmi (the theory that eveiy man 
either always or mirmally and regularly acts 
with a view to attainment of pleasure) from 
Ethical Hedonimn (the doctrine that it is right and 
reasonable for men so to act, and that every man 
‘ought* to aim at securing for himself or for 
Qiatikind the greatest possible sum of pleasure or 
balance of pleasures over pains). It is possible 

bo a psychological hedonist without adopting 
'ledoiiism as an ethical maxim ; indeed, as has 
frequently been urged, unqualified psychological 
lodonism leaves no morn for ethical injunctions ; 
for, if everybody always in fact aims at his own 
mreatest jiloasure, it is superfluous and meaning- 
.esB to tell him that ho ought to do imj. On the 
>ther hand, ethical hedonism may be hold by 
persons who do not accept psychological hedon- 
ism ; which, in truth, is now either abandoned by 
Hedonistic moralists or maintained with drastic 
reservations. 

2. Histurically, ethical is older than psycho- 
ogiiuil hedonism, and was first explicitly pro- 
pounded by Aristippus of Oyrene, a disciple of 
Wrates and founder of the IJyrenaic Schocn (sec 
[^YUENAlCs), AA'ho held that pleasure is the highest 
^^od, and that it should lie one’s aim to secure at 
every moment as much of it as possible. It is this 
Rim)>Ie and unalfectod form of hoflonism which is 
com hated by the Platonic Socrates in Plato's 
PhiUhvs. A more dUcriminating theory, formu- 
lated by Eudoxus (who introduced the observation 
that all creatures, rational and irrational, aim at 
pleasure), is criticised and rejecf.ed by Aristotle 
\Eth. Nic, X. ii.). A generation later, the doctrine 
that pleasure is not only the highest, but the only, 
good * for gods and men * wa^ircached by Epicurus 
Avho, however, unlike the Cyrenaics, insisted (a) 
that plcaBures of the mind and of friendship and 
intercourse are greater and of more value than 
bocIUy pleasures ; and (6) that the perfection of 
pleasure and the most desirable state is ' freedom 
from pain and care ’ (dra/ia^fa). This negative type 
or conception of jileasiirc, though never formally 
repudiated by the disciples of Kpicurus, was, as 
their critics were not sIoav to remark, very far from 
being retained in practice as a standard of conduct 
by adlierents of the School ; nor was it easily re- 
conciled with other sayings of the founder. The 
Homan poet Lucretius expounded tlie Epicurean 
philosophy with extraordinary earnestness and 
literary jiower; and it became very popular in 
the Grmco-lioman world. But it naturally found 
no favour with the Christian Fathers or tlio 
Sch(M>1men. It was alien to the spirit of tlie New 
Testament (cf. ETHICS [Christian]). 

2. In the 17th cent., hedonism wm revived by 
Hobbes (^.t;.), who, identifying pleasure with de- 
sire, was apparently tlie first to combine the view 
tliat there is no good other than pleasure with 
the psychological position that men in fact always 
seek it. Locke (t^.e.), while adopting and defend- 
ing the latter, i.e, the psyeholosioal tenet, rejected 
h^onism os an ethical method, and founded his 
standard of conduct in obedience to the command- 
ments of God-— an oliedience motived by prospect of 
' the dilTerent state of perfect happiness or miseiy 
that attends all men after this life, depending on 
their behaviour here ’ (Essay, ii. 21, § 60). A hun- 
dred years later, Paley expresses the same view in 
even more uncompromising terms : * Private happi- 
ness is our motive, tlie Will of God our rule * {Jaor. 
Phil, it ch. 3). In the IStli cent, the main oppoM- 
tion to the 'selfish' philosophy came from the 
school of Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Hume, 
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who asserted the naturalness and pleasure-bring- 
ing power of * sympathy.’ Here it may be wml 
also to note that from the days of Plato and Aris- 
totle onwanls, side by side with 'pleasure* as an 
object of pursuit, the somewhat vaguely related 
concept of * the profitable * or ' advantageous * (r6 
<rviA<pipotf, utile) had been recognised— often by Eng- 
lish moralists under the name of 'interest.’ That 
in a general way it signified deferred, or diffused, 
pleasure had b^n taken for granted hy many 
writers ; otherwise it stood apart^ 

3. A new chapter in the history of hedonism 
opens with Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), the 
ai»ostle of purely mundane hedonistic utilitarian- 
ism. Discarding the support of theological sanc- 
tions and denying all qualitative differences in 
pleasure, he furthermore blended in one panegyric 
the praises of * pleiisure ’ and * utility,’ and made 
it clear that the latter consists wholly in balances 
of the former after deduction of necessary * pains.’ 
But he at the same time universalized his heaonism 
by importing into it the non-hedonistio axiom, 

* everybody to count for one and nobody for more 
chan one ' (see Utilitarianism). Since the days 
of Bentham, the doctrine and the axiom have 
frequently )>arted company. It could hardly be 
otherwise. Pleasure-seeking and equitable distri- 
bution are apt to pull contrary ways. If one 
tries to spread pleasure everywhere, the layer of 
delight becomes so thin that nobody is delighted. 
Practically, under hedonism, not eveiy*lKMly, but 
a certain fraction of the conimunity, gets the 
pleasure. It may be one class, or ' the classes,’ to 
the exclusion of the masses ; or, in a demucratic 
age, it may bo numerous masterful individuals, 
or groups of individuals, who 'like* one an- 
other, to the exclusion of those who fall, or do 
not try, to insatiate themselves with the domi- 
nant type. lle<lonisiii, it is tnio, would seek to 
remedy or obviate this unsatisfactory result by 
promoting a perpetual multiplication of means 
and opportunities of pleasure. And in this under- 
taking the philosophers have the enthusiastic sup- 
rt of the unphiJosophic populace, no enterprise 
ing more popular than discovery or invention 
of a new or improved source of Measure. But, 
although pleasure is doubtless more widely dis- 
tributed as a result of increased production, there 
is little or no evidence of its being more evenly 
distributed. As a matter of fact, Bentham’s suc- 
cessors have not concerned themselves greatly 
about the axiom of equality. Rather they liave 
endeavoured, by accepting and developing the doc- 
trine of ' sympathy, ’ to magnify the value of social 
and altruistic pleasure More<iver, J. S. Mill(g.n.) 
(1806-73), by recognizing qualitative differenctes in 
leasure, further ennobled the ethics of hedonism, 
ut at the cost of its fundamental hypothesis ; for, 
if some pleasures ore higher, and tlierefore better, 
than others, there must be something good besides 
pleasure to constitute the diflerence. Mill was no 
psychologist ; and, while his eloquent odvocat^ of 
* utilitarianism ’ did much to propagate a hedonistic 
view of ethics, his attempted inference of ethical 
from psychological hedonism has been often and 
effeotualiy refuted. The psychology of hedonism 
found an abler and a thoroughgoing exponent in 
A. Bain (s^.v.) (1818-1903), who held that pleasure 
or avoidance of pain is always the object of desire 
and the aim of action, excepting in so far as men 
are abnormally under the influence of a 'fixed 
idea. ’ This important exception virtually concedes 
all that is commonly urged by opponents of psycho- 
logical hedonism. 

Refutation of ethical hedonism is a larger matter. 
Nor is it practicable to summarize the arguments 
tliat have been advsnoed against it. They aU rest 
ultimately on a oonvictiuu, of which (it wonld 


appear) some men are, and others are not, con- 
scious— that good, or ' what ought to be,* is some- 
thing tui generut, and not tlie some as what is 
pleasurable to me or to anyliody ; in other words, 
that the ethical value of what 1 like, or of what 
anybody or everybody likes, is to be determined 
by, ana does not determine, what is good or right. 
The hedonist accounts this belief, or utterance of 
consciousness, an illusion. To the iutuitionist it 
is a fact, real and ultimate, and a disproof of 
hedonism. 

Within the comp of the hedonists, egoism may 
be said to be now discredited— on Viaper, at ail 
events. This already appears in H. sidgwick’s 
Methods of Ethics (6th ed., London, 1901), where 
Egoism, utilitarianism (Universalistio Hedonism), 
and Intuitionism are severally examined and com- 
pared. an endeavour being made, in conclusion, to 
transcend the antithesis b^ween the two last. 

It would be out of place here to discuss the effects 
of the wide and increasing acceptance of hedonism 
as a piiilosophy of life. But it is permissible to 
remark that observation of those eflects tends en- 
tirely to controvert the view, once prevalent, that 
the conflict of theories is mainly academic, and 
that there is practical agreement among intelligent 
persons as to what conduct is good and admirable. 
There is not and cannot lie any such agreement. 
The victory of hedonism means a transmutation of 
all ethical judgments. 

The incompatibility of hedonism with the bio- 
logical principle of evolution is convincingly shown 
in W. I&rley, Ethics of NatwrcUism\ London, 1904, 

Litbr4Tdu.—49m Btuios Mid the lltersture there cited. 

J. M. SCIIULHOP. 

HEGEL. — X. Life. — Within Hegel’s dates 
(1770-1831) fell the most eventful epoch in modern 
history since the Reformation. In hteraturc, philo- 
sopiiy, and politics, humanity was enriciiea and 
adorned witn a galaxy of men of brilliant and 
daring genius. While Hegel occupies a foremost 
place amongst the men of this period, bis own 
personal life was quite uneventful. He gave him- 
self exclusively to the task of the philosopher — 
that of severe concentrated reflexion on ideas and 
historical movements. The mental aloofness which 
this required left neither time nor place for practical 
participation in the changes that were occurring 
around him ; and he never sought directly to in- 
fluence the current of events. The rapid succession 
of political and social crises only interrupted the 
even tenor of his way by slight personal incon- 
yenienoe. The qniet waters of academic life were 
perhaps leas afiected by the revolutionary storms 
than any other region ; and Hegel was from first 
to last an academic man. 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich He^l was bom in 
Stuttgart on 27th Aug. 1770. His ancestors had 
long Men connected with Swabia, and Swabian in 
mind and character Hegel always remained— naive 
and aimplo in nature, genial in temperament, with 
a strong vein of good sense embedded in sardonic 
caustic numour. Various membors-ef the family 
had been craftsmen, officials, scholars, and pastors ; 
one of the latter is said to have b^tized Schiller 
the poet. HegeFs father, Georg Ludwig Hegel, 
was an nnder-ofiicial in the service of the Duke 
of Wfirttemberg ; of him or of his wife, Marin 
Magdalena Fromme, nothing seems to be known. 
Hegel was the oldest son; a brother, Ludwig, 
entered the army, took part in an expedition tc 
Russia, and died unmarried ; a sister, Christiane, 
to wliom, as to his mother, He^l was greatly 
attached, also died unmarriM. Hegel, after at- 
tendance at a 'Latin School,* entered the nsual 
Gymnasium at seven years of age, was the model 
industrious pupil who took prizes in every class. 
X‘ead methodically and intelligently in many direc 
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tionB, and left school with a sound classical training 
and considerable miscellaneous knowledge. His 
mind developed very slowly, and his achievements 
were always the result of hard work and inezhaust* 
ible patience. To the end of his life the path . 
from thought to expression, whether in speech or 
writing, was more or less blocked ; his utterance 
was always awkward, and even his gestures were 
clumsy and angular. These peculiarities were not 
overcome with advance of years ; on the contrary, 
the advance in his mental development seemed to 
increase the difficulty in finding the appropriate 
expression for his ideas. 

At eighteen (1788), he entered the theological 
seminary at Thbingen as a ducal bursar, and here 
he remained till 1793. He graduated master of 
philosophy in 1790 with a scholastic dissertation 
* On the limits of human duties, assuming that 
the soul is immortal * ; and passed the examination 
for dericfd orders in 1793 by an academic thesis on 
what seems an insignificant topic in Church history 
— tiie calamities anecting the Church of WUrttem- 
berg. At Tubingen his abilities seem to have 
made no groat impression on his teachers or on his 
fellow-students. He spent the next seven years 
as a private tutor, partly in Switzerland (179^96), 
and partly at Frankfort (1797-1800). From the 
fragments of his early writings collected by his 
biographer Rosenkranz, and from his early letters, 
there can be little doubt that this was the forma- 
tive period in his intellectual life. His tutorships 
left nim apparently filciity of time for his own 
work ; he read widely, made himself master of tlie 
new philosophy, and through his friend SchoUing 
came directly into touch with the leaders of the 
new movement. By the time his apprenticeship 
ended, he emerged from obscurity with an un- 
usually well equipped intellect, re-entered academic 
life at Jena in Octf>ber 1801 os lecturer, and at 
once took liis place as a leader in philosophy. After 
a brief adherence to the views of Fichte, lie came 
into line with the early philosophy of Schclling, 
with whom he edited the Journal fur Philosophic 
( 1802-03). He definitely broke away from Schelling 
alrnut 1803 and took up his own independent posi- 
tion in his first work, the Phanomcnologie des 
Oeistest which was given os a course of lectures 
to his students in lfi)6 and appeared in published 
form in 1807. He was aiipointed * extraordinary’ 
professor in February 1805, and received his first 
aud last salary of 100 thalers in July 1800. Hegel 
began to feel life at Jena University too narrow, 
and his eyes tunie<l to Heidelberg. For a few years 
after 1806 he drifted from university circles. He 
took up the editorship of the Bamberger Zeitung in 
1807 and remained there till 1808. In the autumn 
of 1808 he was appointed Rector of Nuriiberg 
Gymnasium, where he remained tiU 1816. In the 
autumn of 1811 he married Marie von Tucher, 
While in Niinibcrg he drew up for his pupils his 
first draft of his philosophical system, afterwards 
published as the Proj^aeutik ; here, too, he com- 
posed and published his Logik^ which occupied him 
from 1812 until 1816, when he moved to Heidelberg 
as Professor of Philosophy. In 1817 appeared the 
first edition of hi& Encyclopddie wliicb was pub- 
lished for the students attending his lectures. In 
December 1817, at the instigation of Solger, over- 
tures were made to him by the Prussian minister 
of Education, Altenstein, which led to his migra- 
tion to Berlin in Jan. 1818 to occupy the chair of 
Philosophy. Hegel was liberally treated by the 
Prassian minister, was given a salary of 2000 
thalers and 1000 thalers for removal expenses, and 
anything further he might require to make him 
comfortable in his new post. Here Hegel remained 
till his death in 1831. The chair in Berlin was the 
summit of his academic career, and constituted 


him the acknowledged leader of philosophical 
thought in Germany. His work prosperea, his 
influence with his students steadily grew, as a 
spiritual force he became predominant, and his 
cureJe of friends made life nappy and complete. 
He was appointed Rector of the University in 
1830 ; otherwise the record of his life in Berlin is 
the record of the successive courses of lectures on 
the diflerent parts of his system, as this gradually 
grew and took shape under his unremitting reflex- 
ion. He published Nttiurreehi und Staatswiosen- 
Bchaft im Orundriss, otherwise called PhUosophie 
des JUehis, in 1820, the 2nd edition of the Aney- 
elopddie in 1827, and the third edition in 1830. 
None of his other lectures in Berlin were published 
till after his death, when the courses on History, 
Religion, and Art were edited and produced by his 
~apiTs. His death took place on 14tli Nov. 1831. 
ie was seized with cholera in one of its subtlest 
and most dangerous forms, and died very suddenly 
after a day’s illness. He was buried, at his own 
reouest, beside Fichte and close to the grave of 
Soiger, his friend. 

Throughout his life Hegel showed no outstanding 
distinction of personality of any kind. He never 
seems to have gone through any intense spiritual 
conflict, he had no period of storm and stress, and 
had no quarrel with persons, passions, or principles. 
His wus a life without misfortune, witiiout adven- 
ture, without a great friendship, without the 
elevation of a great love or the tyranny of a great 
ambition. Science was the consuming occupation 
of tlie whole energy of his mind. He had in an 
unusual degree that supreme intellectual detach- 
moiit, combined with complete and intense con- 
centration, which marks the philosopher pier sang^ 
In private life he was sociaule, and on terms of 
friendship with a few simple and genial people— a 
natural being without personal afi'ectations, oeapis- 
ing all pose, and with none of the self-consciousness 
which makes a man a prey to the flattery of success 
or to the morbidity of failure. He was always 
reconciled to life os he found it, accepting without 
demur the institutions and even the fashions of 
his social environment, meeting the serious demands 
of the day with sober good sense, and the triviali- 
ties with good-humoured irony ; a good citizen, a 
good patriot, a good churchman, a man of unbending 
rectitude and unswerving consistency of purpose. 

2 . The historical sources of Hegel’s philosophy. 
-—It is characteristic of most pbilusopliers to support 
their own theory by assuming a nostile attitude 
towards their predeoessors, more especially their 
immediate precursors in the common task. Some- 
times the hostility is open, sometimes veiled in 
indiflerence ; at times toe attitude is critical, at 
other times neglectful or even grudging ; but the 
more comprebensive the new system, the more does 
it usually claim acceptance at the expense of those 
who have gone before. This reluctance to acknow- 
ledge mtelleotuaJ ancestors creates a self-oonscious 
independenoe, which may be necessary to maintain 
complete fre^om of thought, and devotion to 
objective truth, but contrasts curiously with the 
trust in tradition and respect for the past so char- 
acteristic of relig[iou and social life. It makes every 
philosopher on lutellootual Melchizedek, and the 
company of philosophcnrs a pure democracy con- 
ten^tuouB of forefathers and geneslogiea. 

Hegel was one of the few who re(X>gnized that 
such a negative attitude towards the past was not 
neoessaxy in the interests of either specnlative 
freedom or philosophical truth. He was the first 
philosopher in modem times to treat the history of 
philosophy as a specific philosophical problem, and 
to oiler a clue to interpret and connect the diflerent 
philosophical systems which the history of human 
eulture had brought to light. He sought to show 
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that all philoRopherH hatl a purpoHo in view 

and were dealing with a prineipio, and a^aiti 

that each oxi)risssi(>n of t<h:i.t jirineijile, Using in- 
complete or onc-nidtid, demanded and gave rise to a 
f nrtlmr in torprotation of i is meaning. The di Hereut 
Hysteiiis w^ero ilius osHontially connected in two 
ways : on the one hand, all were endeavouring to 
uiiiold the meaning of a single object or 'idea,* as 
Hegel c»i]J(ui it ; on the other hand, each successive 
system was a ]>rogressive advance on its predccessur. 
itacli fresh attempt to grasp the fundamental * idea’ 
required M.nd made possibie the freedom 

of each thinker, liis cietachnient from his prede- 
cessors, iinniediate and remote ; the progressive 
evoliilion of pliilosojdiical truth involved and on* 
Rured the intimate unity betAveen jmst and present 
systems. 

This coiiciiption of the hi.Mtory of n1ii1osof»hy 
tijrowH direct light on the sources <if liegers own 
philosrqihy. It is, indeed, the only assistance he 
gives to tiiose who wish to know what those soitrc;es 
are. Hegers development was almost entirely in- 
ternal ; ho apparently made no atUmipt to work 
out tentatively philosophical ideas which must have 
occurred to him at the various stfiges of initiation. 
If he did make any bridges over the various ciirreii ta 
of Llioiight wliicli he eiuHiiintered on the way to 
his system, he must have burnt them ; but the 
chances are tliat he w'aded across in silence and 
tlid not pause for intellectual cxperiiuents. In his 
earliest pliilosopliical essays published in Dan 
krU.McJte Jnumm der PkiluaophU^ edited by himself 
and SchclUng, his mind is lurcady made up on the 
main points at issue; and, when his first philo* 
Kuphical treatise (the Plidnome.nolonU flea Geiatex) 
a])]>oared in 1807, his system was alreofly fortiiecl 
and henceforth remained unchanged in principle 
ami inctluid. Tlie only indications we have of the 
course of liis ideas in the preiiaratoiy years are a 
few isolated fragments and remarks on dillerent 
tojiies, political, religious, and philosophical, wdiick 
in part were lirsi published in ilosenkrunas’s * Life of 
Uegel,’ and which have recently been published in 
com )i] c te form. bVoii 1 11 lese scattered sources, taken 
along with the conception of the hisUtry of philo- 
sophy alKive described, we are able, how'cver, to 
specify Home of the more important intluences 
which helped to deteriiiiiie the form of llegel’s 
]>hilosu]ihy. 

(re) Licgel was a student of theology, and for some 
time serious] y eoiitemxilated a clerical career. This 
of itself would luive turned his mind to the study 
of religion, hut in any case the subject of religion 
was one of absorbing iiitcrcst throughout his whole 
life. 11 is mind was, so to say, constitutionally of 
a dotqdy religious cost. This Elected his attitude 
towards philosophy from the first, and helficd very 
largely to sliujfe the ]ihi1oso]>hical problem as ho 
understood it. There is no lojiie to which he so 
consf.aritly recurs ns that of the intimate relal ion 
of religion, esi»ecially the higher ty [les of religion, to 
pliilo.sophy ; and in no part of his aiialyHis of ideas 
IS he inore happy than when he ilhistrates the com- 
munity of thought. Itctween the two. The religious 
^jiect of ex]i(U'iencc was, then, one of the most 
imttortnnt fact(»rs det erminiiig the form and prin- 
cijde of his jdiilosophy. 

{b) A second and hardly less important influence 
was derived from his study of history, the hist<iry 
of ideas, and tlie history of social ami {nditical 
institutions. There seems little doubt that he 
early realized the imnortance of a study of the 
history of philosophy, Isith for the due appreciation 
of the form and content of speculative thought 
and for the comprehciisioti of its puriiose and 

{ dace in the history of mankind. This lurnishcd 
liin with a knowledge of philosophical problems 
and conceptions unrivalled and indeed unap- 


S roaclied by any of his contemporaries or pre- 
ecessors in modem philosophy. It gave him 
jicrspective and breadth of view in the construction 
of his own system, and thus at least tended to 
counteract the one-sidedness wMch is the danger 
of all abstract thinking, and which so often arises 
from too exclusive concentration on the pressing 
problems of the moment. It enabled him to see 
whether a new form of philosophy was justifiably 
required in his own time, having in view all that 
hod already been done, and, if so, what form that 
p|iiloso]diy should assume. It showed him the 
vital relation between philosophy and general 
history, and so revealed the inner connexion of 
pliih>M>p])y and Imman life, in a way hardly 
reiilized before and only imperfectly conveyed by 
historians, and philosophies of liistory such as 
that of his contemporary Herder in the Ideen zur 
Gearhichtc der McnseMLcit (1784). Above all, it 
led him ‘back to Greece* with its wells of undo- 
filed philosophy; and there he fuiiiid an abiding 
fount of inspiration, to which he constantly re- 
turned and from which he drew a great fiart of what 
wiis host and most valuable in his own philosopliy. 
If there is one element more than another m 
liegel’s study of Jiistory which gave him a unique 
place amongst his contemporaries and led him to 
take a distinctive line and iiiuke an independent 
coil tribti (.ion tc» philosophy, it is his intimate know- 
ledge at first hand of the mind and tlioiight of the 
Greeks, tlust as from one }K>int of view his philo- 
sophical aim may be said tc» be to harmonize i he 
apparently conflictiiig attitudes of redigion and 
liiiiloHoxihy, so from another x>oint of view it may 
mso bo described as an attf3mpt to rcM^ast Greek 
ideas in the mould of modem thought, and re- 
concile the contrasted human ideals of Greek 
civilization and of Western Europe in mo«ltu*B 
times. 

(c) Another veryimportantinfliien(‘o which guuh^ 
the direction of llegel’s philosophical develoitimmt 
was derived from tlic ]»eciiliaT for«;oR wliich were 
at work in all departments of Inimnn life at the 
time when ho lived. Mot only in the domain of 
literature, but in social and political life, triulit.ioiis, 
conventions, the aceeided x^rineiples of onler, were 
sot aside in favour of the spontaiieoiiK tendencies 
of the individual as a ‘naturally’ distinct and 
separate unit of humanity. The supreme outcumu 
of this movement in the sphere of politics was the 
French Kevulnlion, and in the spliere of letters 
KoiiiaTiticism. On its negative side we have 
civilized society dissolved into its ultimate con- 
stituents and rejecting its ancestral ideas and 
organized institutions ; on its positive side we 
have l.he attemx>t made to carry out the purpose 
of liuinan life under tlie guulanco of inaividual 
freedom. It was impossible for any man of in- 
sight, endowed W'itli a sympathetic appreciation of 
the liigher ideals of humanity, to remain unafiectixl 
by such a Jiighly electrified spiritual atmosphere. 
Hegel as a son of his time was closely in touch 
with ami profoundly inllueiiced by the forces which 
were changing the features of tiimlern civilization 
and creating new worhls for old. His unique 
contribution to the movement was derived from a 
reflecstive understanding of its governing ideas, as 
the result of -which he sought to place it in it« 
]iroper setting Avithin the drama of human history, 
to correct its one-sided intensity, and to reveal it 
as a phase of the general life of the human spirit. 
Here once again his study of history came to his 
assistance, and his knowl^ge of the philosophical 
ideas of the piist enabled kirn to grasp the inward- 
ness of the tJiought of his own time in a way 
inipossiblo to those who were completely under 
the control of its immediate inAuenoes. 

(cf) Finally, Iherocanbenodoubtihat the Kantian 
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philoHophy, with its auocsooding development under 
the hands of Fiehte and Selielling, was the ini- 
meciiate philosophical source of Uegcl’H own system. 
This was due partly })erliapn to Uegors coni*<*,ption 
of what development of nuilosophy involved, but 
much more to the fact that there was no escape 
from the iiillaence of a sclieme of thought which 
had taken comjdete imssession of the pliiToaophiciiil 
minds of his time, which in its principle was pro- 
foundly ini{K)Ttant and in its full signilicance was 
not nnderstood, much less exhausted, by those 
who had as vet undertaken to expound it. It was 
thus natural and inevitable, if iJcgel was to take 
his place amongst the philosophers of ids time, 
that he should fall into line witli the Kantian 
movement, and in the first instance make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with its principle, with the 
development of that principle at the hands of iiis 
immediate predecessors and contemporaries, and 
vrith the latent philosophical possibilities of the 
X>riiiciple unrealized bv its originator or by any of 
the exponents wlio had as yet adopted or adapted it. 

Other influences there may have lieeii in the 
final shax>ing of llegefs sysUnn, but those enumer- 
ated seem the iiiost prominent and the most 
cirective. All of theiu liavc to be borne in mind 
if wo are to give an approximate explanation of 
the sources of his philosophy ; for it seems super- 
ficial and iiuicounite to describe his system as 
‘S]iinozisin recast in the mould of the principle of 
Kant/ or * HyNtematized Kouianticisin,* or again os 
a revised form of the iiliilnsophy of Schclling.^ 

3, Hegel's view 01 philosophy. — Hegel difiers 
fi'oiu other philosophers in nothing more tlian the 
care which he bestowed on the consideration of the 

f ilnce of philosophy in the plan of hnniaii experience. 

11 this he remiiids us of I’lato ami Aristotle rather 
tiiaii of any inocleni thinker. Hence no statement 
of Hegers system is satisfac.tory which does not 
at the outset explain his view of the object and 
methiid of plult>soi>lty. In a sense one might ^y 
that his coucei»tion of philosophy contains a kind 
of ejutome of his whole system, lie constancy 
recurs to the tojdc wlienever a relevant opportunity 
arises, and lind no doubt as to wliul precisely he 
meant by jihilonopliy. 

Tlic cfistinctive character of his conception of 
philosophy may ctuiveniently 1 m 3 brought out, to be- 
gin witli, in relation to Kant’s tlieory of knowledge. 
On Kant’s view, mctapliysics uas a failure and a 
futility. It faihsl in the sense that the knowledge 
it iirctendod to give was not, and apparently coiud 
not 1*0, verilieil by experience, did not secure com- 
mon assent oven from those who cultivatisl it, and 
showed no signs of any progressive advance in the 
comprehcnsiori of the object or objects with which 
it profcKMcil to deal. It was futile in the sense that 
it was a mere forma) nianijiulation of tho^ most 
genciaJ concc})t'S i?i nbslrtu'to^ the connexion of 
wiilch was nicrcly analytical and was secured by 
the purely logical jn-inciplo of consistency or non- 
contradiction, the origin and validity of which 
were at^eepted without criticism or challenge, with 
the result that such a system of concepts, being in 
no way suhjwaed to the only criterion of tnith— 
agreeineut with cxi»erience— -could not be regarded 
as cither true or false, as anything more than 
an intellectual castle in the air without any seriou-s 
claim to be ealleil knowledge. The pretence of 
metaidiysical knowledge stood in glaring contrast 
to ordinary scientific knowledge ; and this would 
be admitted were it not for the apparently ineradi- 
cable instinct which induces reason ceaselessly to 
undertake the task of sujiplying such knowledge, 
l^nt therefore sots himself to examine the nature 
and conditions of true knowledge in order (1) to 
show the limits within which knowledge is valid 
and successful ; (2) to account for both the failure 


and the apparent ineviiabloness of the task of 
metaphysics. Kant's theory of knowJinlge in its 
scope and its outcome was controlled by the pur- 
pose which determined it: true knowledge, he 
maintained, was coucemed solely with exjierience 
which always involved the content of sensibility ; 
metaphysics was the result of the operation of 
reason untrammelled by exjierience. 

Hegel rogurdeil Kant’s whole undertaking as 
logically inijHissihle from tlie start, for Kant’s 
own tlieory is iiienningloss if his view of know- 
ledge is correct. KantV tliiMiry is itself a kind of 
knowledge ; it is the knowledge which jiliilosojihy 
supplies; but it finds no jilaee or exjdanation in 
his theory. It does not start from nor deal with 
exjierieiivo in Kant’s sciiho. But it is not per- 
missible to have a standard of knowledge by 
'which to judge metaphysics, without equally 
deuiaiicUng a standard by reference to which the 
criticism of the validity of knowledf^e is itself 
maite possible. The criticism of nlf Knowledge 
imjdics a criterion, just as much as the criticism 
of a part of it. The jdiiloHojiIiy of the limits of 
knowledge must in some way be unconditioned by 
those Uinits ; and hence eillicr sncli a philosophy 
Ls not knowledge, or else knowledge must have a 
meaning beyond that implied by such a [diilosophy. 
iCant ns the guardian of the limits of knowledge 
•vorlooked the inevitable question, * Qiiis custodiet 
ipsos custodes?’ Logically, then, Hc^gel’s criticism 
of Kant is unanswerable from Kant’s point of view. 
There Ls only one way of determining wbat know- 
ledge can or cannot \lo, and that Is by following 
knowledge wherever it leads : as Hegel frequently 
remarked ajiropos of Kant’s theory, we eon leani 
to swim only by entering the watii^r. 

But it is dear that we cannot swim in any kind 
of w^ater, and wo must have some preliminary 
general idea of our own strength. Hegel rejects 
Kant’s cimception of knowledge, vij-tiially hecause 
it is too restricted in scope, ancl because it. dues not 
give any explanation ot that kind of knowledge 
involved in constnicting his own theory, viz. philo- 
sophical knowleilgo. But llegd, too, starts from a 
concejition of knowledge, aiul also takes a certain 
type of knowledge us a standard by which to de- 
t-ermine the value of other kinds of knowledge. 
11 is general conceptirm of knowledge is wide 
enough to cnibriwe all hums of knowledge: his 
standard type of knowleilge is that by which all 
forms of knowledge must lie interproted, the ideal 
of all knowledge ; and this is the idea of knowledge 
os realized and devcJojied in jihilosophy. Thus ne 
dismisses Kant’s arbitrary limitation of knowledge 
to 'scientific’ knowledge; he regards jdiilosojihical 
knowledge as a necessary and definite type of 
knowledge with a distinctive character of its own, 
but at the same time iiiUtiiately related to all 
other forms of knowled^. Being that type by 
which all kinds of knowledge arc interjircted, it 
must in some sense be a higher emhodimont of the 
nature of knowied^e than afiy other. But it 
cannot be obtained from an empirical examination 
of other tyjies given in experience : it is not a mere 
aggregate of tlie other tyjies, nor a generalization 
from them. It has a unique foiictioii to perform, 
which must be cajiable of precise definition as a 
preliminary to carrying out the task of philosophy : 
without tills w'e shall not know how to proceed. 
And in BO far as it rennires iustification, this must 
somehow be supplied i>y philosophy itself. 

The essential elements in Hegel’s conception of 
philosophy are determined by reference to (1) the 
object with which philosophy deals, (2) the medium 
in which it works, (3) the method by which it 
carries on its jirocess to a final result. Tlicse 
factors are clomy connected, but each is distinct 
from the other. 
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Oo HegolV view the object of philosophy U de- 
scribed ill general terms os the Whole, the Ab- 
solute, or God. This is reality without qualifi- 
cation, and hence, abstractly considered, can only 
be described as what w simply, or what is not 
finite, not a part. The specific meaning assigncil 
to this object varies with each philosophy, but it 
is one ana the same object with which all philo- 
sophies deal. Even when a philosophy denies that 
any definite meaning can be attached to suoli an 
object, it is just the reference to tliis object which 
makes such a denial a contribution to philosophy. 
Whatever philosophy may or may not achieve, it 
has always been cuncertioa with what is ultimate. 
This does not require demonstration ; it is so much 
historical fac;t. 

Again, the medium in which philosophy moves 
is that of the supreme achievement of bought — a 
notion. This has certain characteristics, negative 
and positive. Negatively, it is not derived from 
nor dependent on sensation or perception, and 
hence is not a mere general concept: it is not a 
purely formal abstract universal, and hence a 
notion has no rigid fixity of outline, empty of all 
specific content and applicable to any, and does 
nut exclude all relationship with other notions. 
Positively characterixed, a notion operates freely 
and inde])endeiitly within itself and under its own 
conditions. It is the ultimate principle controlling 
and penetrating all thought wherever it apjiearK, 
whetner in sensation, perception, or abstract re- 
flexion ; it is universal, out is a concrete universal, 
that is, holds within itself the particular and is 
the organic r'^ity of universality and particularity ; 
it is a single ulentity in and through difference, 
is, in fact, thought as an operative individual unity ; 
and eaoii notion directly refers to and connects 
itself intimately with otlier notions, so as to form 
an organically articulated system, a self-contained 
stmeturo of notions. 

The method by which philosophy proceeds is 
that of development of the notion. Development 
here does not mean development in time, but de- 
velopment in expression and coherence of the 
elements involve<i in the notion; it is u develop- 
ment in terms of and for the purposes of complete 
thought. The notion is an operative individual 
unity, and thus is a process which can be realised 
with more or leas completeness. The unity of the 
elements in the notion may be implicitly asserted 
or explicitly affirmed ; it may be immanent or 
fully unfolded. The elements in the notion may 
l>e taken by themselves, and each may in turn 
be said to be the whole notion; but each in- 
evitably calls for the other os soon as the one- 
sided alfinnation is clearly mode and seen, because 
nothing short of the whole notion can express its 
meaning, and its unity is indissoluble. One partial 
affirmation, therefore, gives rise to another, till the 
notion is fully unfolded and installed as an explicit 
unity of all its elements. The partial affirmation 
of the notion is, relatively to the whole, an abstract 
affirmation ; the complete explicit co-ordination of 
all the elements witliin the unity of the whole 
notion makes impossible any abstract isolation of 
elements, and so cancels all one-sided aifirmations ; 
relatively to these alistract affirmations, the whole 
notion, as explicitly containing and co-ordinating 
all its elements, is concrete. From this point of 
view the development of the notion is described by 
Hegel 08 a process of the notion from abstract to 
concrete.^ The notion itself determines these 
stages ; it w these stages, and it is the process of 
removing the one-sidedness of each till the unity 
of the wTiolo is completely realised. Looking at 
the process os a growth from a lower to a higher 
degree of articulation of the nature of the whole, 

I G«Mh. der Phitm. xiii. 54. 


it is spoken of as a process from ' potentiality* to 
* actuality. * l^ooking at the notion as an individual 
concentration of the highest activity of mind, 
which is essentially self-consciousnesB, the nrooesa 
is described as the notion gradually *oonung to 
consciousness of itself.’ Taking the stages of the 
notion os stages in a self-distinguishing and self- 
relating principle, the identity os such of the 
notion is spoken of as the notion * in itself,* tlie 
notion ' implicit* ; the diversity as such, which the 
notion contains, is described as the notion *for 
itself,* the notion 'explicit*; while the union of 
these two aspects in a single articulate totality is 
the notion ' in and for itself,* the notion completely 
'realized.* These difibrent ways of regardmg the 
process in the life of the notion ore dosely con- 
nected, and are, in fact, alternative expressions for 
the process which are employed according to the 
context and to suit the convenience of the exposi- 
tion. 

The conception of philosophy above delineated 
marks olT philosophy as a form of knowledge from 
all other forms in which knowledge exists, and is 
from first to last the region within which philo- 
sophy in Hegel’s sense lives and moves and has its 
being. It no doubt requires justification, and 
Hegel gives a justification of this conception ; but 
it is a justification in terms of and satisfactory to 
philosophy itself, not one that any other form of 
knowledge would accept or give. And indeed no 
other form of knowledge except philosophy re- 
quires or is able to imarantee the point of view of 
philosophy. Each form of knowledge takes its 
own way and keeps within its oM*n conditions and 
limits, without giving any other justification of 
itself except the success with which it accomplishes 
its aim. Philosophy alone roust try to justify its 
own oonoe[»tion, Inscause it is and claims to be the 
most comprehensive type of knowledge ; and with- 
out such a justification from itself it would require 
a still higher form of knowledge to justify it, and 
so on aa infinitum. The only way it can prove 
that it is the iinal or ' absolute^ form of knowledge 
is by showing that it can account for its own con- 
ception; and if it can do so there is no further 
form of knowledge possible or required. In that 
sense philosophy is^ without presuppositions (dr«v 
because it leaves nothing, not oven it- 
self, unexplaineil and external to the control of its 
own principle. What this justification is, we shall 
presently see. 

The conception of philosophy is of importance 
not merely to make clear mnn the outset what 
Hegel means by philosophy, but also to understand 
his manner of treating the difibrent parts that fall 
within his scheme of philosophy. The treatment 
is throughout uniform in character. The Absolute 
is the fundamental object fnmi first to last. The 
Absolute is one and is apprehended in the form of 
the notion : it is the notion par excellence. But 
the Absolute expresses itself in difibrent ways, 
each of which is an embodiment of the notion. 
And conversely, wherever we have a notion, there 
in some way we have an expression of the Alwolute, 
the ultimately real. The process of revealing 
what the notion contains is, as just indicated, that 
of development. Hence in every part of phiios^hy 
the same mode of exposition is adopted. This 
principle of development has to deal sometimes 
with material which has no temporal nature at 
all, sometimes with material which has a temporal 
character, or only exists in a temporal sequence. 
In all cases the development is a logical sequence, 
for only so is the content of the notion coherently 
and systematically connected in the way demands 
by philosophy. In the case where the content is 
bound np with tem|ioral conditions, the develop- 
ment of that content in logical form consists eithef 
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in adopting the content which time oirers and 
arnuiging it to meet the requirements of the 
logical development of the notion considered, or 
in regarding the temporal sequence of the content 
as in essence following the same course as the 
logical sequence of the notion. An illustration of 
the former appears in tlie treatment of the various 
historical forms assumed by the idea of freedom in 
human history ; the course of the history of philo- 
sophy in Europe is an illustration of the latter. 

Poilowing tuis clue of the inseparable connexion 
of the notion with the principle of logical develop- 
ment, we can see how it comes about that in every 
part of Hegel’s scheme of philosophy there are 
only two Questions to be considered : What is the 
notion dealt with in the part in question, and how 
is the development of the content of that notion 
to be expressed in terms of the |>ecaliar character 
of the notion in Question ? 

Thus we have (1) the notion of philosophy itself 
OB a factor in the life-histoiy of the liumaii experi- 
enoe of the individual mina. The development of 
this notion in and through the various forms of 
concrete human ex^ierience gives ns the philo- 
sophical interpretation and vindication of the 
place of philosophy in experience. This part of 
the system of philosfmhy is worked out in Uie 
'Phenomenology of Mind.’ 

(2) Pliilosophy, as a human effort to express the 
ultimate notion of the Absolute, is subject to the 
conditions of race, culture, and civilization in the 
midst of which it appears. The one notion is, as 
already said, dealt with all along, but it expresses 
itself aiflcrontly owing to the variety of conditions 
just mentioned. It is thus one pliilosophy which 
works itself out under these conditions; the 
different expressions of this one philosophy con- 
stitute a variety of philosophical i^stema Those 
systems appear at different times, and necessarily 
make philosophy take on a historical character. 
Taken together, they constitute the history of 
philosophy ; and these systems are hut forms of 
one philosophy, being the work of the one notion 
whi<m animates them all. The logical develop- 
ment of the expressions of this one system through 
all its historical conditions constitutes what Hegel 
understands hy the ' Histoiy of Pliilosoplw.’ The 
logical development here is inseparable from the 
direct historical sequence in wliich the different 
systems have appeared. The historical direction 
is the logical direction, because there is one notion 
or one ^solute system working tJirough all and 
animating the various minds concerned ; and the 
way in which its content actually appears is a 
historical sequence. Thus HegePs 'History of 
Philosophy’ is not a mere narrative of theories 
Bucoeeding each other in time, but an integral 
part of his own uhilosopliy ; it is a philosophical 
interpretation of the nistoiy of philosophical 
theories. 

(8) The notion of the Absolute,^ which is the 
ultimate object of philosophy, has, like every other 
notion, its ovm moments or aspects, each of which 
is the A^lute, but is capable of distinction from 
the others, and capable of separate logical develop- 
ment. Its very concreteness makes it necessary 
for philoBox>hy to take it in detaohments, so to 
say, in order exhaustively to express its content. 
But its single oonorete reality cannot be broken 
up into separate components. It remains in its 
concreteness as the all-comprehenaive and supreme 
principle operating in each of its aspects, and con- 
taining all the results of the development of each 
in turn. It is the presupposition and final result 
of that dev^opment. The aspeots are themselves, 
therefore, hut stages in the evolution of its con- 
crete single reality, and must be so treated ; and 
the devdopment of the different stages forms a 


continuous development of the entire uoiiteiit of 
the notion of the Absolute. This cotiipreliensive 
development of the notion of the AbsoJnte is the 
entire system of the philosophy of the Absolute. 
It forms a single body of philosophicai science, 
with distinot members. This constitutes what 
Hegel calls the * Encyclopfodia of the Philosophical 
Sciences.’ It is thus not a mere collection of 
sciences, or a dictionary of philosophical know- 
ledge; it is a philosophically connected whole of 
Science. 

(4) Tt has just been said that eacli of the aspects 
of the notion of the Absolute can be treated by 
itself, but that each must be looked on as a 
specific embodiment of that notion. The first 
aspect logically is that of the notion in its bare 
concentrated universality, the notion 'in itself,’ 
the notion as self -identical. This aspect must 
cover the whole domain of the Absolute, but must 
lo BO always with this character of universality, 
and formal self-identity. Whatever the Absolute 
contains must be expressible from this |K>iut of 
view : and, since the Absolute is the totality of all 
reality, there will lie a multiplicity of univorsals 
within it. The notion as self-identical, in short, 
is capable of logical development in terms of its 
universality alone; such development will unite 
all its iiniversals into an organized whole or Science 
of all the ultimate universal elements of the 
Absolute as it is or was ' in itself before the creation 
(t.s. differentiation) of nature and finite spirit.’ 
This is carried out in the science of ' Logic ^the 
science of the merely universal princixdes by which 
the Absolute lives and moves in a uniformly co- 
herent intelligible system. Such a system is the 
ground-plan of the whole of reality, the network 
of notions which holds together and constitutes 
the essence of all that is. 

(6) The second as])ect of the notion of the 
Alisolute is the sheer opposite of tin' lirst, is the 
aspect of pure dispersion, the notion * fur itself’ 
(».e. ant of itself), the notion as self-diflerentiated. 
This again covers the whole domain of the Alwolute, 
it the Absolute in this peculiar form. The funda- 
mental oneness of the Absolute must not therefore 
be lost sight of when viewing this phase of its 
differentiation; it is a differentiation wUhin the 
one, or the one resolved into pure self-exteruality, 
With(»ut this implication of the oneness of the 
Absolute, it would be inijwssible to have a science 
or intelligible system of tlie Absolute in this form 
of pure diirerence. The Absolute in its aspect of 
selt-dispersion is the world of Nature, inorgonio 
and organic, as realized in space and time, the 
universal media of thoroughgoing externalization, 
whose very essence consists in keeping its contents 
apart from one another down to the minutest 
particular detail. Nature, however, makes a 
whole by itself, and that wholeness of Nature is 
once more the unity of the Absolute as sueh ex- 
pressed in and through the form of Nature. This 
makes possible an intelligible system of Nature, 
and snoD a system is the ' Philosophy of Nature ’ 
— ^the philosophical development of the notion in 
the form of self-extornalization. 

(6) The third aspect of the notion of the Absolute 
is the explicit union of the first (pure universality) 
and the second (pure dillerence) in a synthesis 
which avoids these abstract extremes and exjiresses 
the conoretenesB of the Absolute In its highest 
possible form. It contains the prindple that gives 
rise to each of the preceding extremes. It is, 
therefore, a principle of universality, and also a 
principle of self-differentiation. The term com- 
Dining these two functions in one reality is that 
of mind or spirit, which, being essentially self- 
oonscions, is at once a oonsoions unity in all its 
prooesses and the oonsoious source of endless 
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tlifferenccB and distincaionH ^-ithin itnelf. It is 
Hupreinely an iiiuiitity which maintains itself 
tiirou^li Its dUl'crenri'H and refers thorn to itself. 
It is thus the rcaliml enibodiiiieiit of the concrete 
form of the imi ion, nnd the typo of all snch con- 
cretioricss. The notion of the Absolute fully real- 
ized, *in and for itself,’ is thus * Mind,’ and the 
io;;ieal evolution of the notion as mind is the 

* Philosophy of mind.' This completes and ex- 
hausts tlie notion of the Absolute ; it contains all 
that fell witliiii the content of the other stages of 
that n(»tion, for mind is the source of nnlvorsais, 
and mind as the soul of an organized body sums 
up in its organic eiiil>odimont tbo procesHos of 
nature. Jn the logical evolution of min<l, there- 
fore, the pliiloHophy of the Ahsohite cornea full 
circle ; and the crowning stage in tlie developiuent 
of mind is tlie philoHophy of the Absolute ilstdf ; 
the final outcome and expression of Absolute Mind 
is the truth of tlio Absolute revealed in and 
tbrough philosophy. 

(7) Since the notion of the Alwduie is cmlx><lied 
with varying degrees of com jiU* ton ess throughout 
all the system, any port may be taken by itself 
and W'orked out into syslf'in.atic form in exactly 
the same way that reality as a whole is dcvelo|j(xI. 
Each part forms a realm by itself, a.nd its debiib^d 
contents can be logically evolved from it. llegol 
dealt Avith f<iur parts or stages in the philosophy 
of mind in this way. One of these has already 
been mentioned — tlie * Pheiionien<dogy of Mind,’ 
mind as creating * oxperietie.e.* I'lio other throe 
are (a) mind as * objective,’ as the suiiree of social 
and moral activity, (/>) iiiiiid as exjuessing itself in 
the realm of art, (r*) mind as realized in the life of 
religion. Tliese are resi»Gotively \v<»rkcd out us 
siibforiiis of Ills eomprelieiisive system, under the 
titles * J’hilosopliy of Law,’ * .^^stliotie,’ and * Philo 
so]ihy of Ueligion,’ In each ease exactly tlie 
same plan is pursued : avo have the notion of 

* social mind’ delineated ami tlicri logically dc- 
A*elopcd through all its fornis and stages; and 
siiniiarly of art and religion. 

Wlietlier those minor systems are capable of 
giving rise to still further systeuiH, Hegel gives no 
indication. lie seems to make an independent 
treatise of human history, though this is un- 
doubtedly a subject which' falls within the semie 
of the b'gicM.l development of obje<‘tiA'o mind, for 
objective mind, society, is essentially a liistorieal 
reality. Hut the sejiarate treatment of history, 
apart from the treatise on the logical development 
of social life, is of no real signilicatice, and Avas 
probiibly due to the exigencies of academic work. 
Strictly speaking, the * PliilosojiJiy of Tlistoiy’ 
occujdes the same relation and position in the 
phibtsophy of objective mind as ilie, jdiilosophical 
treatment of the variou>s historical asiiects of art 
and religion occupies in the * .^Ostlictic ’ and * Phil- 
osophy of Ueligion.’ The ‘ Pliilosopliy of History’ 
must W rtigariiod as a continuation of the ‘ Phif<»- 
sophy of l^nw/ as the lo;j:icii.l evolution of the 
notion of freedom (which is tlie principle of ob- 
jecftive mind) in the various bistoriiml forms 
asBurned by olijcctive mind in the life of mankind. 

f . The nature and meaning of Hegel's * notion.’ 
t is evidcTit that for the proper underst.aiuliiig 
of Hegel’s sj'stom it is cssimt ial to make clear Avhat 
the notion means, for the notion is theroot-j»rinciplo 
from Avbich the whole system springs. Hegel no 
doubt expoumls Mn» jiTinciiile roi»«atcdly, but always 
in terms of his own theory, and thus takes for 
granted precisely what the iiit^erpreter of the system 
Avishes to have explainefl. Niiwhere does lie trace 
how he personally arrived at this iirinciple, and no- 
where does he show hoA\' it is derivable from thought 
as commonly accepted. On tlie contrary, lie proceeds 
in the opposite Avay; he recasts the moaning of 


ordinary thought liy reforenoe to the notion previ- 
ously accepted as true and as having a specific 
significance fn>m the outset. Yet tliere can be no 
questimi that this principle Avas not arrived at 
witliont a struggle, and did not arise out of his 
hcful, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. The 
princi}>]e is not self-evident, and needs both ex- 
pianaliion and justliication. 

In default of any historical evidence of Iioav 
Hegel reached this jirinciple, we mnst fall Irnck on 
the episleinological grounds for adopting it. These 
are mainly two, and are not strictly separable. In 
the first place, Hegel regarded tlie world as a single 
niiiiied Avliolo, which maititauied its unity tbrough 
endless multiplicity of real individuals, and in a 
certain sense conlcT itself be looked upon as the 
supremo form of individuality. The world Ava.s not 
a mere pnxtess, nor a static reality ; for the former 
makes unity or singleness i in possible, and the latter 
is in contradiction Avith the plain facts of life in 
Nature ami man. The Avorld is a process that is 
contained, and so ns a whole is at rest Avitli 
itself: it is a process suh njterie- t&mporis^ hut a 
unified whole auh itpecic ntlr.rnif.aiis. Its unity is 
all-per vailing, and is imunUiined in and through 
the process of its finite parts. The question for 
philosophy is how best to conceive the piincijile 
Avhich thus constitut es the nature of the Absolute 
a self-complete and self-contained single Avhole. 
This resolves itself into the further question what 
form of finite reality funiishes the most adequate 
hoitiologuc, is nearest in strucliurc, composition, 
and process to this su]>remo imliviiiiial. mir nian 
the Bolijtion must bo found in the highest individu- 
ality known to him. Hut for man the central 
iudividunllty in all finitude, that which su])plies 
iiiiii Avith the very standard for detormuiiiig the 
nature and de;n’oo of indii idiiality among finite 
beings, is tbe bunmn iiulivitlnal as a realized hclf- 
conscious mind. This must be the clue ami the 
basis for the comprehension of the Absolute, as it is 
Mic final source of the interpretation of all tliat is 
liiiite. 

Hut self -conscious iiiiiid (or s]>irit) reveals its 
activity in iiuiny ways, tbrough sensation and j>er- 
cejit ion os well as through ideas. To makc^ use of 
mind as a working principle of explanation we must 
therefore find the higln^st ami at the same time 
the most universal function of its ai'tivity, that 
Avliich is the coiitrulliiig essence of its indiA'IiIuality, 
dominating all Us modes of expression, making 
them Avhat they are, ami holding them togetlier as 
phases of Ua own individuality. This is nothing 
other than its su]»rcme function of consciously 
uniting its own ditlcrences in a single focus of self- 
hood : not ' referriug its content to the unity of the 
self,* but realizing singleness of being or self-hood 
tliroiagb the function of combining diUerences in a 
unity. The conscious operation of that function is 
the reality of the self ; the self of the individual 
mind is at once the unity and the diflerenccs, is a 
concrete function, anrl is single from first to last. 
As Hegel puts it {Gesch. €lcr Philos^ xiii. 45), ‘the 
lieiiig of mind is its act^ and its act is to l>e aware 
of itself.’ This supreme function is not an abstract 
operation ; it is tne essential principle operating 
tlirougbont all the processes and expressious of the 
life of mind, and such an essenee is in no way and 
in no sense separate from its expressions. The 
statement of iliis essenee is no doiiht formal ; but 
tlie essence itself is only a form in the sense that 
form is inseparable from content. We never have 
the form * by itself ' in experience, and hence can 
never treat it as aljstract when making use of it 
for purposes of explanation. It is not admissible, 
therefore, to start from it as an abstract form and 
try to deduce out of it analytically further principles 
or forms of unity. For, if we take it aa abstract 
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at all, we can extract nothing out of it ; aflbeat 
we can only repeat it ; and, if we seem tt> derive 
farther principles from it, we have not, to begin 
with, taken it as abstracst. 

It is by the nse of tills supremo function of mind, 
then, that we have to proceed wlicn we employ 
self-conscionB mind as the duo to interpret reality, 
finite and absoluLu. This higliest function ITegcl, 
following the traditional usage of {ihiloBupliers, 
calls * reason.’ Since in it the self alw'ays oiwrates 
in a consoions way (it is the conscitius unifying of 
differences), reason is essentially cognitive in char- 
acter, but ‘cognitive’ oiilv in the general sense of 
full awareness, lleaaon ooes nob here mean simply 
reflective activity, nor merely intuitive activity ; 
it is lioth at once in an indivisible act. It can be 
calleil reflective when we consider the aspect of 
distinguisliing and relating the elements involved ; 
and intuitive when we consitlor the aspect of unit- 
ing these diilbreiices into a single whole. But these 
are, after all, aspects ; the function is one and in- 
dividual. Keason is therefore ‘ mediate ’ and * ini- 
mediate ’ in its operation, and wherever it operates 
this holds true. This means, however, that as a 
function it is self-complete, direittiiig itself and 
determining itself according to its own law or 
inetlio<l of procedure : it is its own world and tho 
law of its world. It is the realized limit of ktio\v. 
ing. In other forms of knowledge, soinetliing is 
‘given* as an ‘immediate,* and ‘received* by re- 
flexion as materia] to he w'orked upon or * thought 
about’; and tlu‘sc factors in the proce.ssare assigiie*! 
to distinct sources. Both factors must exist if 
knowledge in any sense is to take place; and the 
aiiri of knowledge is to transform and neriiiieate 
tho ‘given’ by the process of rellexioii. Tlic fiiiiit- 
ing case of such a process is when the immediate 
and tlje mediating a«‘tivit.y arc merely aspects of a 
single o]M!nition. Such a limit is reason. But it 
is an actual limit, not an imaginary or ‘ ulcal* 
limit ; for reason is hut the highest function of 
mind, and mind is through and through actual. 
Reason is thus not a point of views but an active 
function, not external to its contents, but holding 
its contciiits (its iinmeiliate) within itself. It is in 
this sense that reason is described os 'concrete* 
and not abstract. It is concrete, as the essential 
fiuiciiim of mind must he ; and mind is, as alrwuly 
indn^titefl, the very type and standard of what is 
concrete and individual. 

But a further stage is required before we can 
make olVccl i vo use of this priiici]ile. Sf» far we have 
treated reason a,s a function. Now that function 
opcrales wdtliiii a certain ran^'e and for an end. It 
is a function w'hicii oi»crates in an individual way, 
gra«])s a w hole in its singleness, as a unity in and 
through dillerenees. The end is its product, the 
outcome and summary of its operation. In a sense 
this product may be described as the function itself, 
the function in its single conipleUmcss. The dis- 
tinction between them, such as it is, consists in the 
product being regarded as the function brought to 
rest, while the function is the product in course of 
being brought alwut. This xiroduct Hegel calls 
a ‘notion* {Uegrilf), A notion may lie called the 
object of reason, but oply if the connexion between 
reason and its object be considered as close as that 
betAveen function and product just ineutioncil. A 
specific notion is reason in one of the manifestations 
of its function ; and, if we look at reason simply as 
the most general function of self -conscious mind, 
we can speak of reason itself as ‘ tho notion ’ {der 
Begriff) par excellence. Hence we often find Hegel 
UBUig precisely the same expre.ssionB in describing 
the operation of ‘the notion’ as when describing 
the function of reason. The notion is 8i>oken of as 
« conscious of itself,’ and ‘determining itself,’ and as 
'uniting its differences,’ etc,— expressions which 


teem to create difficulty until we see that for Hegel 
the notion ' ir reason, in the sense just described. 
He does nnt mean that the notion, like an abstract 
shade of substantial self-coiisoious mind, works in- 
JefHmdently of the vital energy of mind ; for the 
not ion in his sense is not a shatiow^y ghost of mind 
at all. The notion is reason in the full [ilenitiule of 
its x>owor, and is indistinguishablu from it except 
as function and eml arc distinguishable in the opera- 
tion of reason. Tho notion is thus not * endoAved ’ 
with energy by reason, nor again is the notion the 
expression ’ of reason, if this imxdios that tho ex- 
wession is Kcparuhle from the source or force from 
whicii it proceeds. And what is true of * the nol ion ’ 
par exedlewG holds good of any notion in Avhich 
reason is embodied. 

This step is highly imporlant for IT^-gel’s view. 
For now it becomes p(»si[)]e to link his tiieury Avitli 
the hiiignage in Avliich philosophy from iifisince|»tioii 
has rJothed its thoughts iu detail. I'or pliilosox>hy 
has itself created and eroutes tluitlringuagt', because 
it is tho fnnclion of grasping a unity Avitli itsdlllbr- 
-ncos. That language is :i.ni mated throughout by 
he activity of reason ; and the results of its activity 
.ppeor in the manifold ' categoricK’ wiUi which 
plulosoxihy deals. Wht'.rovor avc Iuia^o a fnnclion 
of I bought- unity iu and through dilibrences, llicro 
we have a category, and there w'e have tho oiicra- 
tioii of rca.Hon. Hence Ave can treat a category as 
a specif ii* realization of the opcratioii of reason, and 
can trof^e its soure.c to the one Bupremc function of 
.self-conscious mind. Hegel does not require to 
create tim world of reason out of his oAvn mind, nor 
to tli<;tatc to experience tho kind or number of 
calegiiries wirudi fumstltiitc reality. 'IMie work has 
been already done in tho course of the history of 
phllost>pl)y, and lie has but to ]mt tho results to- 
gether ; Avliilc experience alone esan lot us see w’hat 
the categories are Avhich constitute reality. Tho 
comydicatod culture of Kuropcan life is, so to say, 
stroAvii with categories, some having names derived 
from one language, some with names ticrived from 
another. Again, he does not require to be con- 
stantly aptreuling to the nature of reason to verify 
or juslily liis categf>ries ; he is sure that reason is 
present w'hercver this faii(;tlon of unity in and 
through dillerenco is exercised and concentrated 
into the summary form of a catfigory. And, iinally, 
reason, wdiilo tlio Bupreiiio essential function of 
mind, must articulate itself into a plurality of 
cHtt'goricH, because mind is tho absolutely concrete 
Avilii an endless A^arieby of content due to the fact 
that it gathers up inlti itself the entire realm of 
finitnde. It is, ns already said, tho standard of all 
individuality, and is the standard because it con- 
tains all ll'iat the other types of individuality 
contain, and more tluiii is ouiitained by any other 
single ty|HJ. 

The plurality of categories referred to, being all 
in tho long run cx]»re.s.sions of the one supreme 
actiA’ity of reason, are necessarily connected with 
one another through their common derivation from 
a single source. Together they form a system so 
organically connected that any one category in- 
volves ail llie others, and can lie clearly interx>reted 
only in the light of the entire system. Each 
mirrors the whole system in itself ; and the whole 
system can lie said to bo the unfolding of * the 
notion’ par excellence. This supreme notion 
gathers up into itself all the plurality of the 
various categories, and in this resi^tsot assumes a 
dlst iiicl name — * the Idea.* Such a system is, again, 
self-comjdete and self-contained , liocause, as Ave saAA', 
reason is a seli-conixilete and sclf-deterinined func- 
tion carrying its own ' iiu mediate * within itself. 
Such a system can thus constitute an organic whole 
of ‘ knowledge,’ the knowledge which reason has of 
itself in its clioraoter of the essence of mind. This 
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does not mean that the system defies or is inde- 
pendent of experience and reality ; for the notions 
are the controlling principles of experience and 
reality. Tt means simply that, since the notions 
are concrete in the sense explained, they can and 
do form a distinctive subject-matter for systematic 
treatment. 

Jiecnrriiig to onr starting-point, 'we can now see 
bow Uegel proceeds to work in interpreting the 
Absolure. Self-conscious mind is the clue, and 
the activity of reason is its essence and supreme 
function. The Absolute is interprctable only in 
terms of mind, for mind is the highest type of 
individuality with whieh we have any acquaintance. 
It is useless to ask what the Absolute may be over 
and alK)ve mind ; for over and above mind there 
is nothing higher to which to appeal in an in- 
telligible way. To be intelligible is to be mentally 
constituted, and intelligibility is the presupposi- 
tion and result of philosophy in the sense of 
complete knowledge. Moreover, mind aua mind 
is homogeneous with itself, whether mina be finite 
or absolute. This is especially so if we take the 
essence of mind, for chat essence is identical in 
all the shapes and forms of mind. The essence 
of mind is, as said, reason. The o|ieratiou of 
reason is thus the same in finite and absolute 
mind ; it is the function that grasps individuality 
in its concrete singleness. If the Absolute is the 
supreme individual, reason qua reason is adequate 
to its comprehension. But not only is reason 
adequate to the comprehension of the Alisolate, 
ill ttio sense of being able to undertake this task. 
It nii^lit make this claim and still be a mere 
unrealized point of view, or at best enunciate 
merely abstract propositions identical in signifi- 
cance. But we are not left in darkness regarding 
the detailed content of the Absolute. For we arc 
able to evolve colierently and in terms of reason 
the varied content of nnite mind. And, if we 
acGomplisli this, we ipso facto have expressed tlie 
content of the Absolute, for the result so realized 
is the articulation of the one supreme function of 
reason, which constitutes finite and absolute mind 
alike. The evolution of such a result is made 
possible because mind, and tlierefore reason, is the 
Spokesman and interpreter of the totality of finite 
individual things, the whole realm of futtura 
naturaia. Mind supplies the standard of their 
individuality in each case, and brings to the con- 
sciousness of its own individuality the constitutive 
principle of each. All individuate, so to say, come 
to light in finite self -eon scions mind. But natura 
naturaia is the Absolute itself expressed in terms 
of the whole of iinitude ; and, when the Absolute 
is viewed as mind, its expression is not merely 
inseparable from but is identical with itself, for 
mind is conscious self-expression. Hence, if reason 
is t^etmate to the comprehension of the totality of 
fiiiitudo, and accomplishes this result in colierent 
systematic form, the result so achieved can be 
token as the evolved and connected content of 
absolute reality. And this is just what Uegel 
means by comprehending the Absolute. Thus it 
is tlirougb the notion and in terms of the notion — 
wliich is the form with which reason works, the 
language of its activity — that the Absolute is 
expressed. The notion, as above explained, is the 
beginning and end of Hegors system. Wherever 
reason grasps individuality in its singleness, there 
we have a notion ; and, since its function is to 
gTMp in this and in no other way, the totality of 
finitnde is for it a realm or system of notions; 
while again the system of notions is the compre- 
hension and indeed the self-comprehension of the 
Absolute. 

The second line of thought by which Hegel 
t eaches his notion, and secures its validity as a 


prindiple ot interpretation, is equally important. 
The distinction of subject and object, within which 
human conscious experience exists, is held to be a 
distinction within a single unity, and the form in 
which this unity in dillerence reaches its highest 
expression is self-consciousness. In this form the 
distinction in question becomes a self-distinction, 
and the unity is the single self functioning in and 
through both factors alike and at once ; while, as 
already indicated, tlio essential nature of self- 
consciousness is the activity of reason. By this 
line of thought Hegel seeks, on the one hand, to 
avoid the dangers of subjective idealism to which 
his principle is liable, and into which certain of his 
immediate predecessors, notably Fichte, fell when 
developing the iinplioations of Kant’s theory ; and, 
on the other, to steer clear of the abstractness of 
the bore unity of subject and object propounded 
by Schelling, which possessed objectivity at the 
price of lieing inarticulate. 

The argument by which he establishes this 
position IS contained in the first half of the 
Fhatiomenologie des Geistes, Briefly stated, it 
consists in showing that, wherever subject and 
object stand in the relation which constitutes 
experience, the unifying principle is that of 
thought. This is at once a function of the snbject 
and the controlling centre of the reality of the 
object ; and these are inseparable in the life of 
experience. This unity is not apparent, but is 
only implicit at the lower levels of experience, 
where subject and object seem more opposed than 
united, as, for example, in such levels os those of 
sensation and perception. But analysis of these 
types of experience brings to light the uuder- 
lyiiig principle of unity. The vo^ process of 
experience from the lower to the higher forms is 
necessitated by the demand for the explicit in 
place of the implicit unity, and is at once the 
graduid evolution of the essentia) unity of subject 
and object and the growing awareness of the 
universality of thought wliich permeates the com- 
ponent factors constituting experience. W e cannot 
say that the subject dominates the object any more 
than that the object directs the activity of the sub- 
ject : they are inseparable elements and develop 
pari passu. It follows that the process reaches 
Its goal, and experience its truest type, when 
aiibjoot and object are transparent to each other, 
when the subject is aware of itself in its object, 
and the object responds and corresponds to the 
functions of the subject. The distinction between 
the two is as real as ever, but the unity now con- 
tnins them as factors of one conscious process. 
This stage is that of consoiousnem of self. From 
this point of view, so attained in the course of 
experience, the levels below this stage are now 
seen to be not merely preparatory steps to the 
attainment of self-consciousness, out are them- 
selves implicitly constituted by self-conscionsness, 
which was operative in them from the first, and 
from which, in fact, by abstraction they obtained 
their place as forms of experience and as stages in 
the evolution of experience. Experience is thus 
constituted and jiermeated by self-oonBcionsness ; 
indeed its sigiiincanoe consists in its being the 
process of manifesting or evolving consciousness 
of self, in the subject’s becoming gradually aware 
of or findine itself in its object, and so coming to 
be *at hom^ in its world. 

In this way the principle of reason, which, as we 
saw, was token to be the essential activity of self- 
consciousness, is liberated from all one-sidedness, 
especially the one-sidedness of finite subjectivity, 
and is adequate to meet the mind’s demands for 
unity with its object, whatever the object may 
be. There is no need for distrust or hesitation on 
the part of reason in dealing with the world ; it 
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has but to * lot itself go,’ and the whole domain of 
concrete individuality in all its manifold forms 
wUl straightway give up its essential meaning 
without reserve, and without retaining the least 
part of the only secret worth knowing, the secret 
of the ‘thing itself/ Reason is the open secret of 
the world, because it opens all secrets. It makes . 
the world after its own image, because it iinds its 
own likeness in the face of the world. 

*Th« fMtbound nibsUnoe of feho univeno hM no power 
within it cepable of withetandius the oonrsge of nuui'e know- 
ledge : it muet give way before him, and lay bare before hie 
syee. and for hie enjoyment, its riches and ite deutha* (Hegel'e 
Addreae to his Students in Berlin, 82nd Oct. 1818)u 

In the light of the foregoing we can see at once ' 
the central position which Hegel’s logic holds in 
his theory. For logic, as he understands it, is 
the science of the notions which constitute the sole , 
and only outcome of the activity of reason. The 
totality of all the notions is the totality of the 
constitutive principles of reality in all its forms of 
individuation ; ana the science of this totality thus 
must oover the whole of reality, finite and abimlate. 
And, since tiiese notions so systematised exhaust- 
ively reveal all that reason can obtain in the way 
of complete knowledge, the scienoe of logic u 
straightway identical with metaphysic. 

If such a view is callfsi ‘ Panlogiam,’ there can 
be no objection to the term as long as it is under- 
stood to imply no objection to the theory. Those 
who apply the term, however, often speak as if 
there were some other way of comprehending the 
Absolute than that which reason ailbrda. What 
other way there is of ‘comprehending* except by 
and in terms of reason is not door from tlieir 
statements. There scorns, on the face of it, no 
otiier way of being rational except by exercising 
reason ; and, if reason does work in the form of 
notions, it seems useless to object that the outcome 
of its work is only a system of notions. One 
may object to liegers way of rationalizing; but 
no one can maintain both tliat the universe must 
be intelligible in terms of reason, and also that 
the outcome of rational thinking is an illegiti- 
mate interpretation of reality. The only valid 
objection to ‘ Panlogism,* properly understood, 
is to insist that there is some other and better 
way than reason for approaching the Absolute. 
But this objection is equivalent to philosophical 
nescience, which, indeed, is the only alternative 
to rational interpretation. Some critics of Hegel’s 
system frankly adopt this position. Tlieir posi- 
tion is clearly consistent as against Hegel, but it 
involves the anandonment of the philosopher’s task, 
08 Hegel understands it. 

Much more serious and important objections can 
be urged against Hegel’s scheme of notions than 
the accusation of * Panlogiam.’ A few may be 
mentioned at the present stage. It may be 
reorlily granted that the function of reason is the 
supremo central o[>eration of Belf-conscioas mind, 
and that reason seeks to grasp the individual in 
its singleness. It is quite another matter to admit 
tiiat any finite mind is capable of exerdaing this 
funotion with unfailing accuracy and success 
throughout the whole domain of reality. Hegel 
fMsems to proceed as if, having extracted the 
essence of mind, the essence could be left to 
itsdf and would straightway work with inevitable 
certainty and necessity wherever and whenever it 
might M set in operation. But this is to identify 
the finality of the function with finality in its 
exerd&e, Uie finality of a daim with finality of 
eveiy assertion of the daim, the finality of a point 
of view with absolute accuracy of vision. The two 
are evidently distinct in fact, at least in the case 
of every mind short of omniscience. The essence 
of a finite mind is never exercised except under the 
complex conditions and in the complex setting 
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of a finite individuality ; and these conditions are 
both ohstades to the i^rfectly free exercise of 
reason, and constant sources of failure or error 
throughout the whole operation of its activity. 
To maintain anything dse is to ignore the plam 
foots of human frailty which are found in every 
other phase of man’s experience. If illusion and 
imperfection haunt the ellbrts of man in the minor 
matters of everyday concern, it can hardly be 
expected that they wOl suddenly disapiiear when 
he undertakes the unique and supreme task which 
strains the consummate tiowers of his mind to the 
uttermost. Hegd in describing the working out 
of the notions of reason frequently uses the ex- 
pression that in the development of the operation 
of the notion the individual thinker has merely 
to ‘look on’ (ewchauen). But the individual 
cannot be regarded as merely a still mirror rdieot- 
ing with infallible aocoracy a process in which he 
does not actively partidpate. Hven to ‘ look on ’ 
he most concentrate his vision, and to see correctly 
his sight must be dear and uninterrupted. The 
point need not be laboured here. When we 
examine Hegel’s way of carrying out his ideal of 
rational thought, wo find that he constantly starts 
from the conventional terms embodied in oidinaiy 
speech and sdence, takes their meanings as he fincm 
them, and proceeds to invest them with the dignity 
of the notion. At times he appeals to etymoloey 
to help out the operation of reason, and cimstantly 
makes use of the varied applications and nuances 
of a term to give vitality and movement to die 
notion. His procedure may be described in some 
oases as an attempt to infuse the spirit of the 
notion into the terms of ordinary thonght, in other 
cases as the sublimation of orainary thought into 
the ethereal realm of the notion, in much the same 
way as, in the hands of the pure mathematician, 
the ideas of measurable quantities of physical 
phenomena are volatilized into dements of a 
rational ordered manifold held together ty their 
purely logical connexion. 

Another critidsm of eousiderable importance is 
that which challenges Hegel’s attempt to identify 
the rational coherence of the whole realm of finite 
individuality with the system of absolute trntli, the 
whole truth as it is for the Absolute Mind. The 
former is the reasoned system of natura natur- 
aia; the latter is the reasoned system of natura 
naturan^. It may be that tlie former is all we can 
know of the Absolute ; but, so long os the dis- 
tinction remains between the Absolute and its 
manifestations in the total realm of finitnde, it 
cannot be all that the Absolute can know of itsdf. 
To confound the two is to adopt the attitude of 
what may be called metaphysical positivism ; and, 
whether positivism be scientific or metaphysical, 
it is open to the charge of affirming as an auiolate 
truth what can never be more than a lystem of 
truth which is relative in every sense of the term. 
If, on the other hand, the distinction between the 
Absolute and its appearances is insisted on, the 
rational svstem of linitiido may indeed bear the 
image ana supersoription of the Absolute, but it 
must always M regarded as at best but an approxi- 
mation to, never a substitute for, the final truth, 
as the medium of exchange used by mortals in 
order to handle conveniently and profitably the 
wealth of absolute knowled^ Hegel never ex- 
plidtly draws the distinotion just referred to ; the 
tenor of his arjgument is against admitting that 
the distinction is vital for philosophical thought ; 
and he constantly daima that the syitem of truth 
revealed through the free activity of reason is the 
same truth and the whole truth for finite mind and 
Absolute Mind alike. 

The third charge against Hegel’s view is that, 
while, as we have seen, he approaches his position 
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by the avenue of human individuality, he claims to ' 
have eliminated all traces of anthropomorphism 
from his system. The explanation of such a claim 
is simple, out the justification of the claim is un- 
warranted. He finds his foothold in the reality of 
human individuality, and from this he extracts 
the essential principle of activity and movement 
—reason. He then takes this essence by itself, 
regards it as a self-contained agency working itself 
out by its own laws and conditions, and lets it loose, 
BO to say, to accomplish its end, via. the grasping of 
reality, in all forms, in terms of the constitutive 
nature of reason. The individuality from which it 
comes to begin with is thenceforward eliminated : 
the individual only * looks on * while it worka The 
function is hypostatized, and operates as if it were 
itself the concrete individual. Hence all the limita- 
tions, which in evei^ other aspect qualify the action 
of the human individual, are held to apply no longer 
to the function itself. The very success with which 
the function is exercised is unafiected by the con- 
ditions of human individuality : it always works 
correctly and without interference. Keason is in 
this way deanthropomor|)hized. But it seems plain 
that such a contention overshoots its mark. The 
essence of finite self-consciousness does not cease to 
be finite because it is the essence ; on essence must, 
if it is really the essence, still be characterized by 
the limitations which encompass and permeate all 
finitude. Finite limitations are not an accident of 
finitude ; they are of the essence of it. It is para- 
dox to regara the essence of finitude as something 
other than a finite essence ; and mere assumption 
to treat the essence of finitude as infinite in nature 
and function. If this assumption is correct, it is 
impossible to account for error ; and the assump- 
tion gives place to presumption if it is maintain^ 
that the working out of the essence makes the 
system faultless, nnal, and unalterable. Moreover, 
the whole value of the principle, as a way to inter- 
preting reality, is lost, if the essence is thus hyiio- 
statized. For reason is the same, whether it be 
realized in a tree or a tadpole or a philosopher. It 
is, however, just the peculiar significance of the 
essence in man’s individuality which is the source 
of its value as a clue to the interpretation of 
reality: the peculiar nature of human individu- 
ality in all its concreteness cannot, therefore, be 
eliminated without endangering its imfiortanoe as 
a clue. This means that the essence cannot be 
taken in abstraction from its source, if it is to he 
of value. But, if it is taken urith all the qualities 
and qualifications of human individuality, the 
limitations of an anthropomorpliic point of view 
must necessarily affect its whole operation and 
characterize the result obtained. In short, its 
value depends on its being anthropomorphic ; the 
elimination of this point of view, however much 
we may gain in generality and abstractness, lessens 
the value of the result. 

5 . Hegel’s method. — Equally important with the 
fundamental principle of the ’notion* in Hegel’s 
system is his view of the nature of the method by 
which the system is constructed. The peculiar 
characteristic of all philosophicni thinking lies, no 
doubt, in the consistent operation of a single method 
of procedure, and most of the great thinkers have 
recognized this. To Hegel, method was of the 
essence of ^stem, not merely in the sense that the 
two were inseparable, hut m the sense that the 
system was nothing hut the successful operation of 
a method clearly conceived from the outset and 
consistently applied at every step througbont it. 
He maintains that the value of his own system 
stands or falls with its method, and not so mneh 
by the perfect accuracy in detail with which the 
svstom IS wrought out. In the introdnotion to the 
’Logic ’ ( Werke, iii. [1841]) he says : 


* 1 CMinot praaums that tha method . . . lelnoepable of beliiz 
worked oat with etill greater oompletenem and elaboration in 
detail, but 1 do know that It is the only true metliod.* 

In his first piece of constructive work (the Phdno- 
tnenoloffie) he pointed out the fundamental necessity 
of having a carefully formed idea of the method by 
which philosophy should proceed ; and to the last 
he looked on the method as the soul of a philo- 
sophical system. His method, quite as much as its 
principle, differentiated his own position from that 
of his pr^ecessors. 

Hegel always insisted that the nature of the 
method was to be found by an analysis of the 
nature of the notion. The method was not im- 
posed extomaily on the notion, hut was the vital 
nature of its process. No doubt the formal ohar- 
acter of the method was suggested by certain 
aspects of the work of Kant and of Fichte ; much 
also was due to Plato. But the historical aspect 
is altogether subordinate to the specific meaning 
and procedure assigned by Hegel to his method. 

Stated in general terms, the method is the way 
by which the notion, through its own activity as 
above described, gradnaJly artionlates and coher- 
ently connects into a single explicit system the 
component differences involved in its nature as a 
concrete function of self-conscious mind. A notion, 
being the essence of self-conscious mind, is a self- 
closM whole. This is true, whether we take the 
supreme notion or any notion of a lower grade of 
significance. In its procedure, therefore, it is self- 
directed, and not externally determined. Its pro- 
cedure is immanent and constitutive of its own 
activity. It unfolds itself beeanse it is a function 
of a self. 

But, again, a notion so completely permeates its 
own content that its component elements are its 
own differentiations, are its own expressions, or, 
as Hegel calls them, its own ’ moments.’ In each, 
therefore, we have in a sense the notion in a 
specific form ; and the notion asserts itself in each 
ill turn, as truly as it is the synthesizod whole of 
all the parts. In some cases, e.o. the higher notions 
in the ’ Logic,’ the parts are themselves notions of 
a subordinate significance which again contain 
* moments’ within themselves. In the limiting 
cases, a notion, on the one hand, is a bare self- 
identity, and the attempt to assert itself in its 
content merely brings out the fact that it is in- 
capable of differentiation and so has no content 
specifically to assert, its content is indistingnish- 
aole from absence of content — the assertion of pure 
being is equivalent to the assertion of puro nothing- 
ness : on the other hand, at the other extreme, the 
notion is so concrete, so replete with content, that 
it is incapable of asserting itself specifically and at 
the same time truly ; every differentiation is a self- 
limitation and BO incomplete and inadequate to 
itself ; its full meaning is realized only as a com- 
prehensive intuition which gathers into itself the 
totality of its differentiations, or the ’absolute 
idea’ melts into the organizing process, in and 
through which its varied content rannds itself into 
a sin^e self-complete system incapable of further 
development. 

Now, the source of the method lies in this self- 
relative character of the activity of the notion 
in its organic relation to its moments. The pro- 
cedure is positive in its beipnning and positive in 
its outcome, for a notion is a positive principle 
from first to last ; it loses nothing by the process 
and gives up nothing in the result. The purpose 
of the process is to make the notion consoionsly 
realize the totality of its content as an articulated 
individual whole ; the necessity of the process lies 
in the nature of reason, which, neing seli-oonseious- 
nees, must become explicitly aware of what its 
unity contains and controls. This necessity is the 
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ifttiMi whether the reanon be enibcidied in the finite 
human mind or in an absolute mind ; and the con- 
nexion of content establiBlied is the same for Ixitli 
alike so far as it is valid at all. Hence the question 
of time does not enter into the nature of the process 
and is indifferent to the process, even if time be 
required to car^ it out, as is obviously the case 
when a finite mind engaged with tlie process passes 
from one stage to another. In contradistinction 
from the process of time, this process of establishing 
connexion between the moments of the notion may 
be described as a cognitive or logical process pure 
and simple. So far as time as such is concerned, 
it must itself be liandled by the same logical pro- 
cess, if it is to have a place in the oompaw of the 
absolute notion, the notion of absolute individu- 
ality,* 

A notion, then, aims at realising all its content as 
controlled by its own unity. It seeks to affirm its 
differences separately and together as its own. Its 
differences are for it ultimate, otherwise it would 
really bo a bare self-identity. The difierences are 
thus, wUhin th€ compass of a gvocn notion, extreme 
opposites to one anbtlier : what the one is the other 
is not. Per se the difierences arc absolutely op- 
posed; but, being differences within the same 
notion, they are for the notion only relative difler- 
ences, no matter how strongly thev api^ear opposed. 
It is only such differences that the notion is con- 
cerned with, for it is such diflerenoos that aliove 
all challenge the unity of reason, the singleness of 
self-consciousness. And, further, only in the case 
of such differences do we have the type of that 
opposition in ivhich self-consciousness itself con- 
sists, the opposition of subject to object within the 
unity of the same self. As resjion is the essence of 
seif-consciouHnoBs, each notion of reason must carry 
within it elements as opposite as subject and object. 
A notion, then, being concerned with differences 
which are thus ultimate for one another, there can 
be only two such differences within the same notion : 
the opposites within a notion are per se contrary 
the one to the other. And indeed it seems a matter 
of indifference whotbor we say that contrary op- 
posites constitute a single notion or that a notion 
IB a function of uniting contrary opposites ; whether 
we start from the one or the other is of no import- 
ance for purposes of explaining a notion. A notion 
is called for wherever tlicre is this contrary opposi- 
tion, and a notion consists in the unity of such 
opposites ; for both nnity and such difieronces con- 
stitute the individuality of a notion. 

An illustration from the * Philosophy of Law ’ 
will help to make this clear. The notion of pro- 
perty is that of will ex[ire88od in a more or less 
permanent outer form, in an object of nature over 
which, by some means or another, will has exer- 
cised its force and so embodied its act. It means, 
therefore, identification of will with a natural 
object. A will is always a [>erBonal will, and 
proiierty is thus essentially personal property. 
The ultimate factors csomposing this notion are 
thus active personal will in relation to an external 
object, and passive external object in relation to a 
personal will. The first appears os ownership of 
a thing, tlie second as the use of a thin^. Those 
differences jper se are diametrically opposite to one 
another : ownership is not use, for the thing in being 
used up pMes from the owner ; left to themselves 
the opposition between them is absolute. Yet they 
have such an opposition only because and in so far 
as they fall within the notion of property. But 
jfor this they would be merely outside one another, 
and could not be even intelligibly contrasted ana 
compared with each other. The very fact of their 
opposition being a real and reciprocal opposition 

1 It Is trssted m part of the * Phlloiopliy of mstDn'fffotiir- 
pkUosophis, ftfi 267-260). 


implies the singleness of the notion containing 
them; the singleness of the notion creates the 
contrariety existing between the different elements 
taken per se. But in virtue of the unity of the 
notion the differences are, from the point of view 
of the concrete notion, relative: they are both 
moments of the same notion, and are related on 
that account. However absolute, therefore, the 
diflerence is between the moments taken per se, 
these differences are, in the light of the one notion, 
merely relative. 

The first step in the prooese of the notion is, then, 
the recognition that the differences within it are 
per se contrary and ultimate, and that, because of 
the unity of the containing notion, the differonoes 
are related to the same notion and so are relative 
to one another. 

From this follows the important aspect of tlie 
process, on which Hegel constantly lays stress — 
the function of negation. In a sense this is the 
vitalizing jMwer in the process, its driving force, so 
iu say. EmIi difference is the contrary of the 
other, and is * negative ' of it. But this negative 
relation is not bare or * infinite* negation, but 
specific, negation, negation within a certain field, 
and negation in a certain definite direction. Thus 
the * use ’ of a thing is not simply * not-ownership ’ ; 
if so, it wonld have no qualities in itself at all, and 
not to have qualities is equivalent to being in fact 
nothing. Or again, if it were merely ' not-owner- 
sliip,* it might well be a fiction, for a Fiction is * not- 
an-owner.’ It is * use * of a thing witliiu the field 
of property ; and ‘ use ’ is not ownership in the sense 
that whatever within this field is involved in 
^ownership’ is not found in *use.* An owner, 
e.g., has a will, a thing used cannot have a will ; 
hence a slave is not, qua slave, a personal will. 
Bo a thing as used can be alienatefl because it is 
an external object, a personal will as owner is 
not used and cannot be alienated. In short, the 
negative relation lietween the two component differ- 
ences is a negation with a s|)ecific content peculiar 
to each side of the opposition in question. And it 
is this definite and positive content which at once 
makes the negation |>ossibl6, and oonstitutes the 
particular kind of oppewition in which they stand 
to eacli other. The positive content of each difier- 
ence enters into ana sliapes the character of the 
negative relation of the one to the other. Hence 
it iH that, while in every notion the differences are 
negative of each other, the precise character of the 
negation and of its procedure varies with each 
notion. 

Now, this positive content which niakes the 
negative relation definite is derived from the 
notion itself, which is altogether positive. The 
notion affirms itself in each moniexit, and this makes 
the moment what it is. Moreover, the notion finds 
itself iu each moment, and, so to say, endeavours 
to concentrate its entire meaning into each moment. 
For that reason each takes its stand wMth all the 
weight of the notion behind it, and in the name of 
the notion denies the right of the other to be itself, 
or even to be the notion. The negation is thus not 
a i>aB8ive but an active relation, not a oondition of 
quiescence but of conflict lietween the moments. 
But this active opposition prosupposes and requires 
a common basis, and that is found in the jiositive 
exmtent which each possesses. The positive con- 
tent which makes the negation definite iu char- 
acter is the source of the union between the o)q»o8- 
ing moments of the notion. Or, in otlier words, 
tile conflict is not so much between the inoiiicuits 
per se as between moments each of wliirh claims 
to embody the one whole notion. The tension be- 
tween the moments is a tension within the unity 
of the notion which is articulate in each. It is this 
tension which sets up the process of interrelating 
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the momentfl in eueh a way as to break down the 
opposition and connect the one with the other, and 
establish an explicit union between them — a union 
which was implicit from the first and becomes 
articulate in the organic connexion of the moments. 
This process of interrelation is what Hegel calls 
thinking, or rationally unifying, * contradiction.* 
To think, or rather Uiink ont, contradiction, he 
says, is the very nature of reason : true thinking 
can do nothing else, and has nothing else to do. 
By * thinking contraidiction,* he obviously does not 
mean thinking Mogical contradictories’ in the 
formal sense; but thinking into a harmonious 
unity the real contrariety of moments in a notion 
whicn aure negatively opposed to other. Since 
this way of thinking is in a sense the core of the 
whole process, he rightly regards the procedure as 
the consciousness of contradmtiou and the removal 
of contradiction. The term usually employed to 
designate this process — dialectic — Hegel adopts 
from his predecessors, more especially Kant and 
Plato; though Hegel constantly points out that 
the dialectic method was imperfectly understood 
and imperfectly applied in every system but his 
own, and mainly because the nature of negation, 
on which the process turns, was not properly 
grasped. 

\^en we ask how the opposite elements are 
brought into harmony, the answer is — by the 
ordinary operations of analysis and synthesis 
characteristic of all thought and indeed of mind 
itself. These two oiierations are Inseparable, and 
are inherent in the function of reason. Starting 
from an implicit synthesis, we find by analysis the 
moments of the notion ; we discover in the same 
way the positive content of each moment, and by 
continuing the analysis far enough we come to a 
point where the very content of each moment sug- 
gests its relation to the other, and the further 
analvsis gradually posses over into the explicit 
syiitnesiH of the separate moments. 

So fur we have regarded the moments as if they 
had tlie same value for the notion. In a certain 
sense this is true. Each is essential to the notion ; 
and from this jKiint of view the aflirmation of one 
moment, the * thesis,’ cannot be regarded as higher 
than the affirmation of the other, the ’ antithesis.* 
But the process of interrelating these two brings 
out a result which contains more truth than either 
moment separately, and issnes in a stage which is 
higher than both taken together. In the final 
stage in which the process culminates, the explicit 
Hynthosis of the two sc[)arate iiioments, we have a 
form of the notion which combines the two and at 
the same time removes the one-sidednesB in which 
each subsists. It is not a mere amalgam of the 
two preceding moments ; it is a transformation of 
them, and is thus a further stage in the process of 
the notion, and is in tliat sense a new * moment ’ in 
that process. Since it unites in itself the positive 
substance of the two preceding moments, and since 
these were the ultimate differences contained in the 
notion, this third moment completes the process of 
the notion, and brings into prominence tiie reality 
of the unity imderlying those diflerenoos from the 
start. It reveals this unity in explicit form as the 
controlling principle of the differences, and reveals 
the differences explicitly as factors in the same 
single unity. In this third * moment,’ therefore, 
the notion has ^mpletely expressed itself, it has 
' come to itself,’ it has * become conscious of itself.’ 
In that sense the third moment is on a higher level 
than the preceding moments, and its truth is a 
higher truth regaraing the nature of the notion. 
But it is not higher at the expense of the preceding 
stam ; it is higher onl;fr by containing their truth, 
and, indeed, because it contains their truth. It 
their isolation from each other, and also 


their ooni^nent opposition to each other. These, 
the isolation and opposition, are certainly' removed ; 
for, in the final stage or moment, the two preceding 
elements are so completely interwoven tnat their 
opposition has no longer any significance for the 
notion. Each so permeates the other that only a 
regressive process of analysis can even distinguish 
them. In so for, then, as their negative relation to 
each other was the result of their fundamental op- 
position, this negation, essential as it is to the pro- 
cess of the notion, is the transitional aspect of the 
process, and disappears in the resulting final 
moment. Contradiction, then, which is vital to 
the process, exists only in order to be removed ; it 
is nut final but transitional : to think out contra- 
diction is to abolish it. Hence it is that the final 
or absolute notion is entirely free from and entirely 
cancels all the contradictions involved in and in- 
cident to the lower * finite ' notions. Hence H egel’s 
view, that contradiction is of the essence of tinitucie. 
The complete removal of contradiction is identical 
with ‘true’ infinitude, the self -closed and self- 
contained whole or absolute notion ; conversely, 
wherever there is finitude there is process, and 
wherever tiiore is process there is contradiction. 
The oontradiotioii is thus not accidental to the 
nature of finitude, but inherent in it, and is, in fact, 
the very reason of its connexion with infinitude, 
the presence of which, again, in the finite may be 
said to be the source of the negative movement, the 
contradiction, in finitude as such. If the process 
were endless, if infinitude were an infinite progress 
or regress, there oonld be no contradiction and so 
no removoJ of it ; we should have indefinite process 
in time, and not process in thought. Hence he 
names such a process the * false’ infinite, * false’ 
because it makes the attainment of a rounded sys- 
tem of tnith, or indeed truth at all, meaningless 
and impossible. 

XTow the * higher unity ’ or * higher truth ’ is ar- 
rived at, it is not difficult to see. We may best 
bring tffis out bv recurring to the illustration pre- 
viously referrea to. The notion of property, we 
saw, is resolvable into the two ultimate factors of 
' ownership ’ of a thing and the * use * of the thing, 
these being opposed to each other. They are op- 
posed beoanse the ownership means the detention 
of the thing as the correlate of exercising a per- 
manent or identical personal will in regain to the 
natural object, while the use of the thing moans 
the dissipation of the thing, the evanescence of 
it, and hence the gradual loosening of the hold 
of the personal will over it. In the former ele- 
ment the notion of pro^rty is expressed in terms of 
the nature of persouid wul, in the latter it is ex- 
pressed in terms of the liatnre of a thing or natural 
object. Personal will provides the aspect of identity 
or universally in the situation, the thing provides 
the aspect of diversity or particularity. Sharply 
opposed as these are, the analysis of the first, which 
is logically the prior element— since will must be 
exerted before a natural object can become a thing 
and enter into a self-conscious situation asproperty 
— ^brings out the second. For ownership to lie 
effective, will must be repeatedly and contmuonsly 
exerted over it, and the oontinuous exertion of will 
over a thing is precisely what is meant ' using ’ 
it. But the continuous use of a thing means that, 
since the thing is particular and the will universal, 
the thing destructible and the will indestructible, 
ultimate^ the thing is exhaustible and therefore 
our hold over it is terminable. The termination 
of property in a thing is thns involved in the very 
nature of property. In fact, the complete termina- 
tion of pr«mrty m a thing is the veiy highest ex- 
pression of what property means for a wul. This 
termination may m Drought about in two ways, 
either by exhausting it so that it is no longer of 
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* vue ’ and so no longor onr pioperty, or by openly 
giving it up aa our property. The capacity to do 
either is involved in complete ownerahip, * complete 
ownerahip invol vea commete uae ’ ; the explicit aur- 
render of ownerahip ia the higheat proof oi complete 
ownerahip, the complete exliauation of our intereat 
in the thing ia the complete aurrender of ita aigni- 
ficance aa our property and the return of the thiz^ 
onoe more to the apliere of nature hrom which it 
waa taken to begin with. Thia, the final atage 
in the prooeaa of the notion of property, ia, in legal 
phraaeology, thh moment of ' rolmquiahment * of 
property. Thia moment therefore containa the 
poaitive aubatanee of ownerahip in its purest and 
compieteat form, for we cannot relinquiah what 
we do not own completely ; and, on the other hand, 
it containa the poaitive aubatanee of what ia in- 
volved in * uae * in ita compieteat form, for we can- 
not truly uae a thing unless we can make it 
independent of ourselves ‘at choice, unless wo are 
completely free to * do aa we like with our own * ; 
otherwise the thing determines onr will and not 
our will the thing. Thus in relinquishment of a 
thing the will most clearly reveals ita complete 
freedom in relation to the thing, and moat clearly 
monifeata that the thing haa no will of ita own but 
is absolutely aubordinate to a personal will. Re- 
linquishment in that way is the * higher unity * of 
the separate elements involved in the notion of 
property. Yet it does not destroy their positive 
significance, for this is retained in the result; 
it removes their antagonism in a form in which 
that antagonism can no longer exist, becauae both 
the elements go to constitute what that form itself 
ia, and are inseparably interwoven in this higheat 
moment. Tliis moment is the culmination of the 
process, or * dialectic,^ of property, for the notion of 
property is exhaustively expressed in this moment ; 
and the notion of property can have further signifi- 
cance only as a part of a wider notion altogether, 
i.e, a notion expressing more fully the nature of 
aelf-consciouB will which is at the basis of pro- 
][»erty. Thia further notion, as Hegel interprets 
the matter, ia that of contract. 

Such then in outline is the nature of the pro- 
cess, or * method,* of the notion. Only one farther 
question seems to be worth raising : How does 
Hegel know where to start the process, what 
clement in the notion to place first? The answer 
to the question is obtained if we bear in mind that 
tile aim of the proceaa ia the complete explicit 
realization of the whole of what a notion contains. 
The complete truth is the moat concrete and 
ayatematic, the most or the higheat individual. 
We cannot learn this all at once, and by mere 
intuition. It is a result. The result of the process 
determines tlie atm of the process, and tne aim 
regulates the procedure. The procedure ia thus 
from the aimnlest, moat abstract, to the most 
articulated ana com plex, the moat concrete. Hence 
the first moment ia always the logically simpler, 
more ultimate, and more abstract. It ia that 
without which no other stage in the proceaa would 
be possible at all, and no advance capable of being 
made to the concrete result. What thia is in the 
case of a mven notion can be revealed only to 
logical analyais, exerdaed in the light of the result 
to be achieved. In general it may be said that 
the notion in ita aspect of identity aa such ia taken 
as lomcally prior to and the condition of all further 
development of tlie notion ; the aspect of diversity 
is tlien directly suggested and gives the second 
abatract moment. T^ia holds good whether the 
notion we are seeking to unfold be such a com- 
prehenaive notion aa that of the State, or a minor 
aubordinate notion, like that of property. 

The method of procedure above analyzed ia pre- 
cisely the BOiue in essentials tliroughuut the whole 


of Hegel’s ayatem. It govema Uie proeeaa of 
evolving notions wherever they appear and what- 
ever they be. The process of connecting all the 
content of the notion of the State, for example, 
is essentially the same aa tliat of connecting the 
aapocta of contract, or conscience, or a free con- 
atitution. And the proceaa of connecting the 
oonstitnenta of the whole Absolute notion, the 
notion of Absolute Individuality, is preoiaely the 
same as that required to connect the content of 
any part of the system — Religion, the State, or 
Nature. No doubt the method varies with the 
notions considered, but only in the sense that form 
varies with content, and yet is inseparable from 
content. Doubtless, again, Hegel may have been 
more successful in carrying out his method in the 
case of certain notions and certain departments of 
philosophy than in others. Sometimes he may 
nave failra altogether, and often his analysis is 
obviously strained, artificial, and forced. But 
these are necessary incidents of the inevitable 
fallibility of TOnius, and must be so regarded. It 
seems a inistidee to treat, as MoTaggart does, the 
variations in snocess of Hegel’s use of his method 
as so-called ‘changes of method* in the system. 
Misapplications are not delilterate changes; and 
the assumption that alterations were deli^rate 
either convicts Hegel of insincerity in the con- 
struction of his syslem, or regards him as work- 
ing out his system with mechanical and infallible 
success. 

In the light of the method as above explained 
there is no difficulty in accounting for the fact 
that the process of connecting the elements of a 
given notion is the same in character as that which 
connects the variety of notions involved in a given 
sphere of the system and the totality of notions 
required to unfold the content of the wiiole system. 
For, just as from the point of view of a given 
notion its elements are * niomonts ’ in the realiza- 
tion of that notion, so anj given notion, short of 
the notion of Absolute Individuality, is a ' moment ’ 
in a wider notion, and is thus a stage in the 
realization of a completer truth. Pro})erty, for 
example, is a notion with subordinate * niomento,’ 
bat property itself is a moment in the realization 
of the notion of ' contract,’ just as contract again 
is a moment which helps to unfold the complete 
content of ‘abstract Right’ as an expression of 
free personal will which is the basis of the notion 
of the State ; and so throughout the whole system. 

It is impossible to go over the ground covered 
by the operation of the dialectic throughout all 
the notions which emanate from reason in its inter- 
pretation or reconstruction of individuality in all 
Its forms. To do this would require a re-atatemont 
of Uie whole system, and if given in outline would 
convey little concrete information. The whole 
value of the argument lies in ita close association 
with the actual substance of reality ; the vitality 
of the dialectic draws its energy from each concrete 
form of individuality in turn, and works with its 
content as the inawelling organizing agency. 
There is nothing formal in the procedure ; the form 
of the method in fact takes on the colour and 
quality of the content. The principle that the 
notion of reason is the core of things being once 
for all adopted, it is henceforward th^roughout the 
system accepted as the truth of things, and reality 
is simply asked, so to say, to render up its meaning 
in terms of the notion and its method of procedure. 
The individual mind of the philosopher merely 
‘ looks on,’ as Hegel puts it, and records the result 
in the various spheres of truth into which reality 
naturally, or rather aooording to historically oc- 
cejited divisions, falls. 

6. Hegel’s view of ethics.— -The ethical life in 
its most comprehensive sense is a particular aspect 
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of a more f^eneral reality, that of finite mind, tt ; 
is not the highest expression of finite mind, nor is 
it the lowest level at which mind exists: It arises 
at that stage in the process of mind’s actiyity 
where, having reached consciousness of itself as a 
concrete reality, finite mind utters its substanoe 
in an objective form. It iiresupposes the conscious 
continuity of itself with nature, and freely commits 
the ends of its own being to the objective processes 
of nature, and finds nature supporting its own 
purjioses. It determines nature by its own ends ; 
It * acts,* and does not in so doing reel any sense of 
loss, but, on the contrary, feels enlargea and en- 
riched. Similarly, it presupposes the conscions 
continuity of finite mind with finite mind, the 
identity of sell with self, the acknowledgment of 
self by other selves, and the open, concrete recogni- 
tion of intercommunion of seif with other selves, 
so that one self shares the life of another in definite 
way.s, and is expanded in so doing. It presupposes, 
in short, the conscious universalization of mind, 
brought about and sustained through intersub- 
jective intercourse which is carried on by ail the 
meansat the disposal of each mind-Mlesire, emotion, 
end, etc. Of these forms of objectification — that 
through conscious union with nature, and through 
conscious communion of finite mind with finite 
mind — the latter is infinitely the more important, 
because of the more explicit and complete identity 
of the component factors in the situation, ami 
because the first form, is involved as a necessary' 
means to the complete attainment of the second. 
Without * nature^ intercommunion of conscious 
selves would be impossible ; without other selves 
mind would never rise above the limits and limita- 
tions of * animated nature.’ 

When the resources of finite mind have been 
evolved to this level where it finds and accepts 
mind (finite mind) as its own objoot, an object 
responding to the call of the subject and evoking 
its potentialities, then mind is in a condition 
where the open and free interrelation of self with 
self is possible ; and in this interrelation consist 
essentially the ethical process and the ethical life 
of man. It thus forms a level of the life of mind 
quite by itself. Compared with the previous 
stages of mind, it may be justly spoken of as 
' objective’ — explicitly universal and permanently 
embodied finite mina; the previous stages by 
contrast being spoken of as ’subjectivo’ mind. 
And further, Moause this level of mind is its own 
creation and product, using nature, but not itself 
the outcome of nature, it is self-constituted and 
self-determined, and therefore free. 

Thus the region of the life of mind where ethical 
life exists is that of free objective finite mind. 
This is the form of reality, the type of * notion,’ 
which has to be evolved by the science of ethics, 
and its parts logically connected by its inherent 
dialectic. 

In the order of reality the whole comes before 
the parts, the complete before the incomplete; 
and m the whole we see most clearly the nature of 
that individuality with which we are dealing. The 
whole where finite mind is expanded and objectified 
in its completest way is historically the State. 
This is the most concrete phase of objective mind ; 
this, in fact, is the concrete reality to which the 
notion of objective mind primarily refers, and 
which contains all other ways in which that notion 
is expressed. But in the order of exposition we 
must Mgin with the most elementary way in which 
this notion of objective mind is embodied, the 
rimplest form in which the notion of free objectified 
mind is expressed. In every form, from the 
Binmlest ana most abstract to the most complex 
ana concrete, essentially the same principle is 
realized, but the fullness of Its content, or its 


realization,’ varies in degree of * truth ’ or ade- 
quacy to the nature of the notion in question. 
What this simplest phase of the notion is can again 
be found only by experience ; but this means no 
more than tnat the philosopher, observing the 
nature of the notion considered, is in touch with 
all the appearances of its reality. 

The primary subordinate notions into which the 
concrete notion of objective mind falls are arrived 
at by a logical analysis of its content. Objective 
mind, free will, may sustain Itself directly (a) 
through the external relation of will to wul, 
(^} through the inner life of each self-conscious 
individual will being aware of itself as a self- 
contained unit of obiective mind, and, (c) finally, 
through the free and unreserved intercommunion 
of mind with mind, an intercommunion whicli 
avails itself of both external and internal atti- 
tudes of wiU, but is a fuller realization of the 
objective mind Uian either. In each case we have 
the same factors, mind conscious of itself throngh 
explicit relation to other finite selves, and realizing 
itself in this relationship. The first is the sphere 
of the legal relationships of wills ; the second, that 
of inner moral sentiment, purpose, all that is 
summed up in the term ' moral conscience ’ ; the 
third is that of social institutions. These are 
stages in tlie fulfilment of the same end, and ai‘e 
only logically separable moments of that one end. 
Tims legal relations are impossible by themselves ; 
no social order, no objective mind, conld subsist by 
them alone, for the obvious reason that in them 
the notion of mind is not fully realized. The inner 
side of mind — what the individual is ‘ for himself ’ 
— is ignored in law, or considered only as relatively 
subordinate, as having significance only in so far 
os it throws light on * acts,’ on the external ex- 
pressions of will which are alone the sphere and 
interest of law properly understood. Yet the inner 
side is of supreme importance to the individual, 
and also of supreme importance to the complete 
life of society. It is at least of equal importance 
with law as a realization of mind, and is in any 
case as necessary for the complete expression of 
the mind's nature. The fullness of interconmiunioii 
of mind with mind demands that the powers of 
response within the individual shall reflect and 
correspond to the demands made upon it by others. 
The third stage is equally necessary, and cannot 
subsist apart from the two preceding ; for the 
complete intercommnnion involved in social insti- 
tutions is as impossible and incomplete without legal 
relations as it is without the inner adinstments of 
the individual mind to the inner life oi others. 

Taking these primary elements in the con- 
stitution of the complete notion of objective mind, 
Hegel analyzes them as successive stages, and 
un&r tlie general designations of (1) abstract law, 
(2) morality {Momlitat\ and (3) the social order 
\SittHchkfiit), Each of these is a notion, a subor- 
dinate notion in the whole, but a notion none the 
less, because each has an individuality all its own, 
is a unity in difference. 

(1 ) The forms assumed by the external relation of 
mind to mind constituting the sphere of law are 
easily stated, and are more or less familiar in every 
historical code of laws. Individual wills may be 
legally related and combined indirectly or 
positively and negatively, (i.) They are 
externally and in an indirect manner when some 
external, ‘natural’ olnect is the common centre 
of their interest and of the activity of their separ- 
ate wills ; this is the sphere of property, essentially 
an objective realization of mind and a relation of 
one mind to another, tnewn and tuum being correla- 
tive and inseparable terms ; it is primarily positive 
and only in a secondary sense negative, (if. ) They 
are directly related when two or more wills have 


directly, 

relatra 
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a mutual hold over each other as regards oertain 
aotions of their respective willa» and on certain 
explicit conditions mutually and freely arranged 
between the separate wills so related ; this is the 
notion of contract. Only a limited range of the 
activity of an individuaT will can be contracted 
away ; hence, no matter how close the contract, 
the individual wills as such still retain their inde- 
pendence ; a will cannot contract itself entirely 
away without self-contradiction and without con- 
tradicting the notion of a contract. It is a fuller 
realization of objective mind than property, be- 
cause contract enters more deeply tiian property 
into tbe structure of the individual will ; the veiy 
powers of a will, as such, are made the basis of 
the contract. It is both positive and negative in 
explicit terms, for a contract explicitly limits as 
wmi as unites the contracting wills. <iii.) The 
third form in which wills are related externally is 
primarily negative, and only in a secondary way 
positive. One will may, of itself and without 
the acknowledgment or another will, invade the 
domain of individuality of another, and to some 
extent curtail the activity of this will. The in- 
vading will may do so to any extent, even to the 
destruction of the existence of the invaded will, 
and may do so unconscionsly or deliberately. The 
relation is hero primarily negative, because one of 
the wills thrusts the other aside and does not admit 
its reality, while the other (invaded) will in its 
turn reacts on the first and denies the reality of 
the invading will as regards the specific action of 
that will. This is the notion of wrong-doing in all 
its forms, * civil’ and ’criminal.’ It is obviously 
an external relationship ; still it is a relation, and 
a relation of an objective kind, for each acts and 
expresses his will before the eyes of the other. 

The above notions exhaust the possible external 
relations of wills to one another, and the last stage 
enters oven more deeply into the substance of will 
than eitlier of tlie others, more especially when the 
wrong-doing is <U*liberate. ifor in wrong-doing 
the agent and the sufferer call upon the inmost 
claims and resources of their personality in order 
to assort and defend their respective positions; 
and the process of removing the wrong makes 
furtiier demands on the concrete nature of their 
individuality in order to reinstate their true 
relations to each other. Their value in their own 
eyes and their significance for the society to which 
they belong are called in question, and force them 
to bring out more explicitly their real nature as 
wills, and establish as the result a concord which 
has an inner side as well as an outer. This ap- 
pears very clearly, for example, in the eflect of 
punishment on the wrong-doer. 

It is probably because of this effect of the pro- 
cess of wrong-doing and of its removal that Hegel 
finds the logical connexion between Maw’ and 
’ morality ’ at the point whore wrong is righted. 
The logical transition sooms indeed forced and 
artificim, os so many of his transitions from one 
fundamental notion to another can be shown to be ; 
and certainly it is by no means so convincing as 
that between the successive stages of the analysis 
of law. 

(2) Morality, or the inner side of realized mind, 
likewise has its various modes of expression. The 
analyslB of morality is one of Hegel’s richest and 
most subtle contributions to the mt^retation of 
the moral life, even if we add that its value lies 
less in the framework of its logical order than in 
its insight into concrete morA experience. An 
individi^’B morality is the working plan through 
which the inner prooesses of his mind ara brought 
into the service of an objective life with other 
individual minds. It is not therefore a private pre- 
serve of individuality, within which he shuts him- 


self off from sooiety ; it can be so applied, no doubt, 
but when so applim it becomes the source of evil 
and not of good for the individual. The true oon- 
Bcious good of the individual lies in the subordina- 
tion and regulation of the functions of his inner 
life in the interests of a systematic unity with his 
fellows. The conception of such a unity, oon- 
Bciondy operating upon tbe inner conditions of bis 
Mtivity, relative to his peculiar place in the ob- 
jective system, and growing into definiteness and 
oleamej» with the success of his efforts to attain it 
— ^this is the good of and for the individual as a 
speoifie centre of finite mind. This region of 
morality may therefore be described as the indi- 
vidual’s conscious perspective of his objective life 
with his fellows, and is the process of realizing and 
reflecting in hia inner life tne objective system of 
^ial well-being w'ith which he, as a special centre, 
is bound up. It covers such facts as intention, 
conscious purpose, happiness, duty, emotion, and, 
highest of all expressions of this attitude, tbe in- 
dividual * Mnsoience’ with its ijossibilitics for good 
and for evil to the individual. The whole inner 
life of the individual is in this way a moral micro- 
cosm of the objective self-contained macrocosm of 
a historical society, and is realized directly on its 
own account, indirectly as an embodiment of com- 
plete objective mind. 

(3) The third stage of objective mind — the social 
order — covers all that we mean by the institu- 
tional aspect of the life of a society. Here we 
have the free unreserved interaction of individual 
mind with individual mind, the interweaving of 
interests and purposes within and witiiout the con- 
ditions of universal law, witli and without the 
sanctions and guidance of individual oonsoience. 
Institutions ore the utmost individuals can achieve 
in the relations they establish with one another ; 
and they contain ail the human interests of which 
their finite individualities, so far as intercom- 
municating, are capable. From one point of view 
they are expressions of finite mind, nroin another 
point of view finite minds ore the living particu- 
lar foci of the obieotive concrete spirit embodied 
in institutions. More than all else in objective 
mind, therefore, institutions are ’ ends in them- 
selves. ’ They are in no sense creations of ’ nature, ’ 
because institutions use nature as instrumental for 
the couttnuouB intercommunion of finite spirits. 
They are, however, created by self-conscious mind 
at its highest level, created as universal embodi- 
ments of mind, and created for the maintenance of 
universal and constant relations between indi- 
viduals. They are always ' instituted,’ set up by 
deliberate resolve ; and, once established, are 
maintained rather by the universality of the ends 
they emlKMly than by the clear oonscions resolution 
of tneir component individuals. They have a kind 
of life of their own once they are set going ; and 
they continue in being by their own single reality, 
whose complete significance any given individual 
may be only partiuiy aware of, and as a rule only 
poitially shares. Much of the life of institutions 
IS for the component individuals unknown, much 
is carried on by conscious automatism, and in some 
cases, e.p. the State, the institution is maintained 
even against the judgment of the individual re- 
garding his consoions interests. Still this uncon- 
Boiousness in the life of institutions is at most a 
mere matter of degree, and rather a psychological 
condition of carrying on the institntion than a 
logioal aspect of its structure. Consent and in- 
telligence are always presupposed, and the self- 
GonsoiousnesB in which the institution is rooted 
may break out at any time into criticism and lead 
to farther initiative and progress in the life of the 
institution. 

In a word, then, the institutional stage of ob- 
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jeetive mind is the direct end oonBcione opmtion in variout degrees the idea of freedom of will 
of a definitely realized collective unity of individual embodied in each State. 

minds upon the individual components sharing in 7 , Hegel'e view of religion.— -Religion oocnpiei 

its life $ a unity maintained through each, but more . peculiar position in Hegel’s philosophy. Philo- 

oonorete tlian any ; a unity secured on certain en- sophy as a whole and in its parts is determined by 
pressed formulate conditions and therefore imply- its objeot ; it always has a definite form of indi- 
ing * law’ ; a unity permeating the inner processes viduality to deal with. Reality as the absolutely 
and well-l^ing of its components, and therefore in- individual whole is the supreme object of philo- 
volving what the stage of ' morality ’ contains. It sophy ; the evolution of its content is the syete- 
is logically higher m value than the preceding matic development of the Absolute Idea, the 
Ktage, and ethically higher in authority and signi- reason-constituted essence of Absolute Spirit. The 
licence. It is historically prior in existence to the various divisions and subdivisions of tlie philosophi- 
component individuals, ana prior therefore to both cal system, nature, finite mind, etc., are dealt with 
’law’ and individual morality. In its earliest as specific individuations of this ultimate reality ; 
forms its mode of regulation is that of * custom,* their content is evolved in detail as * moments ’ of 
and custom is at first the source of law and the the supreme truth, and thus gives rise to the various 
ruler of conscience. In its highest forms the social parts of the absolute phuosophy, the various 
order is a blend of custom and self-conscioas regula- * philosophical sciences.* Beyond the one complete 
tion, the former acting as the conserving, quasi- absolute science and the various sulxirdinate 
unconscious method of procedure, the latter as the ’soicnoes* in that system, beyond reality as a 
principle of criticism, initiative, and progress. whole and reality in its parts, there is nothing for 
The institutional condition is capable of indefi- philosophy to deal with. A philosophical science 
nite development, and there is, strictly speaking, is the systematic evolution of the real in terms of 
no practical limit to the number of institutions, its funaamental essence or notion ; and the real is 
But historically and in principle some institutions a whole of parts, a unity of diverse elements, 
are more rooted in the natural conditions of man, Now religion is not on object in the sense of a 

more lasting in character, and more universal in sphere of reality : it is on attitude towards an 

their purpose than others, and so mote fundamental object. The only form of object possible is either 
in the structure of objective mind. Such are the the Absolute or some specific sphere of the Absolute, 
institutions of the family, the city, and the State, As Hegel continnaUy asserts, the object of the 
and these again are in the order of their ethical religious attitude is the Absolute in its unity, in 
importance. The first is based on the natural its completeness, in its ’truth.’ But this reality 
or^nic fact of sex ; provides the sphere for inter- is also the peculiar domain of philusuphy, or 
communion of particular minds in terms of natural speculative science ; and speculation in tie^l’s 
affection, sympathy, and direct personal helpful- view is alone iieccssary and sufficient to give tiie 
ness ; and has its larger ethical significance in the complete truth about tiie Absolute. Hero then lies 
rearing and moulding of new individuals for the an obvious difiiculty. It cannot be met by saying 
wider life of the whole community. The second that tlie Absolute in philosopliy is not tlie saino as 
rests on the natural need of varied organic susten- the Alisolute in religion. The letter, as well as 
anoe : gives rise to and makes possible the complex tlie spirit, of Hegel’s system is against such a view : 
interdependence of co-operating individuals each the Absolute in philosophy is emplmtically identi- 
and all engaged in obtaining a livelihood ; and fied with God in religion, and in the highest 
finds its larger ethical significance in the organize- religion there is nut even the semblance of con- 
tion of economic relations in such a way as to give trast. Nor are there two truths al>out the 
free opportunity of self-expansion to all and pro- Absolute ; the Absolute is the siipreine truth and 
tection to each in the fulfilment of his function, the supreme truth is one. Hegel’s solution of the 
The third rests on the need of forceful security difficulty is found in drawing a distinction between 
from interference from without the community, of the * form ’ in which the Absolute is grasped in 
regulated security from interference as between the case of religion and of philosophy, and the 
individuals and minor institutions within the ’ content * which they both deal with. The ’ form ’ 
society, and of concentrating the whole resources is different in the two cases, the ’ content ’ is 
of objective mind in a single all-comprehensive precisely the same. The same Absolute is present 
dominating unity, which is capable of acting on in both and in the same sense, viz. os Spint, self- 
ev^ part and giving rounded completeness to the conscious and rationed ; end its mode of realiimtion 
ethical life of finite objective mind. is the same, viz. it is ’oonsciuus of itself’ in the 

The State is thus the culmination of the reality religious mind as well as in speculative philosophy, 
of objective mind as an organized ethical whole of But the medium through wiiich its realization is 
human purpose consciously acting on the individ- ettected, the ‘form’ in which the ’content’ is ex- 
uals and fulfilled by them. As an ethical whole pressed, is in religion that of feeling, of sensnous 
each State is or should be a single individuality, intuition, and of significant sensuonily symbolical 
self-contained, and therefore sufficient for tue general ideas, whereas in philosophy the ’form’ 
ethical life of its component individuals. The Is that of the notion qud notion (as above ex- 
finitude of any given State is inseparable from it, plained, p. 672 ff.). 

and is a limitation as regards its capacity to ex- This solution, however, only raises a fnrther 
hanst the life of humanity as such. Eacii State difficulty. The notion, os we have seen, is the 
is but one State amongst other States, all exprea- final form in which truth appears, and the notion 
sive of humanity. The ethical life is therefore a alone is entirely adequate to convey absolute 
restrioted area of reality, and not an exhaustive truth. Is the * form ’ used by religion an approxi- 
expression of the Absolute, or, for that matter, mation to the notion, or is it 00 -equal in value 
even of humanity. When, however, we pass be- with it for the Absolute which expresses itself in 
yond the State and consider the life of humanity the religious life ? There is no doubt that Hegel’s 
as embodied in all States, we pass from the ethical view is that the religions ‘ form * is not in itself 
life proper to the drama of human history. This completely adequate to the essential nature of 
is inseparable from the course of the world in all Absolute Spirit, and that the religious * form’ calls 
its asj^cts. The treatment of States :^m this for and is compelled by its own ’ dialectic ’ to pass 
point of view is undertaken by the more compre- to the supreme form in which truth is embodiM— 
nenitive part of Hegel’s system, the * Philosophy of the 'notion.' Hence it is that on his view phUo- 
History,^ an interpretation of States as realizing sophy, and not religion, ii the highest expression 
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of Mlf^oonsoiouB spirit ; and tliat speculation is the 
tinal stage and ‘ cro'wn’ of the life of spiriL 

It is diilicult to resist drawing an obvious 
inferenoe. If it is possible, as Hegel maintains, to 
convey^ the truth about the Absolute in the form 
which is the essence of the Absolute (self-conscious 
reason), and thus perfectly adequate to the nature 
of the Abralute, then religion is simply the way 
of error; if, on the other hand, religion is not 
the way of error, tlie claim of philosophy to 
express the final truth about the Absolute is 
untenable, since the Absolute requires to express 
iUelf in the sphere of feeling, intuition, and re- 
presentative ideas, aa weU as through tlie notion. 
On the former alternative, religion is in strict- 
ness unnecessary, and philosophy is all that God 
requires to convey Ills truth to finite spirit; on 
the latter alternative, religion is necessary s-od 
philosophy has no claim to priority of value over 
religion, since the Absolute is its own standard of 
value and one form of self-expression is as needful 
as the other. Either philosophy fulfils a punkose 
altogether different from religion, or else philo- 
sophy is not by itself the highest and completely 
concrete expression of the Absolute. 

The ambiguity involved in Hegers position was 
not merely a source of great perplexity to his 
followers, and led to diametrically opposite in- 
terpretations of the religious significance of his 
d^trino, but it was clearly a source of trouble to 
himself when he cmmo to define the huutidarieM of 
religion and philosophy. It is easy to see bow the 
difficulty arose. Hegel claims that it is possible 
in virtue of the principle of his system to take up 
a theocentric position, and to express not simply 
what the finite spirit thinks of the Absolute Spirit, 
but how the Absolute Spirit must itself think. 
Thought, in the sense of the * notion,’ is absolute 
tlioiight, thought os it is ybr the Absolute. In 
religion and pure specfulatioii we have before us 
what the Absolute Spirit is in and fur itself and 
how it articulates itself, licligion is the 'self- 
consciousness of God,’ not simply how finite spirit 
is conscious of God, but how the Absolute Spirit 
is conscious of itself in finite spirit : the Absolute 
Spirit ' manifests itself * in man, and the manifesta- 
tion does not conceal but openly reveals its very 
nature. The revelation of God to man in religion 
and God’s revelation of Himself to Himself in 
finite spirit are one and the same revelation, much 
in the same sense as Spinoza maintained that 
the ' intellectual love of God ’ was at once * God’s 
love of Himself’ and 'man’s love of God.’ Simi- 
larly, with the necessary change of * form,’ specula- 
tive philosophy is the * self-coiiBciousness of the 
Absolute Spirit,’ the notion of Absolute Mind 
articulating itself to itself and to finite mind at 
the same time, since finite mind adds nothing and 
detracts nothing in tlie process, but merely 'looks 
on’ at the process of sell-articulation. In tho 
result, tliereiore, the system of notions constitut- 
ing the substance of the Absolnte Koason is the 
thought of God, as Ho was or is in the beginning 
'before the creation of nature and iinite spirit.^ 
Self-manifestation in religion, self -articulation in 
^eouiative science— both proceed from the same 
Spirit ; both ore therefore necessa^ to it, as indeed 
lioth are commonly oonsiderod inevitable in the 
life-history of finite experience. How then can the 
two be duftingnished ? More especially bow can 
the two be distinguished in terms of and by the 
necessity of the 'notion,’ so as to satisfy the 
demands of a philosophy which lives and moves 
within the sphere of tne ' notion ’ T How can the 
notion dialectically exhibit the necessity of two 
separate self-revelations of the Absolute Spirit? 
How can the notion justify by its onm procedure 
an 'inferior* and less adequate expression of the 


nature of the Absolute than that supplied by the 
notion ? How, in short, can the notion find a place 
within its own form for a non-notional representa- 
tion of the absolute truth ? 

It is not surprising, when we view the matter 
in the light of the above, that Hegel’s eltbrts to 
draw the line between religion and philosophy 
i^onld show considerable vacillation. Thus we 
find at one time art treated as a part of religion, 
at another time religion treated as separate from 
art ; at one time art and religion are distingnished 
us regards their form of expression, at anoUier the 
form adopted by art is used as a means to give 
Bubstantiality to the religious attitude. Again, 
religion is regarded as independent of philosophy 
and as a vitmly necessary moment of expression ; 
at anothw time religion is treated as a prelude to 
philosophical truth, yielding up its cluiiiis to be 
truth when the higher point of view of philosophy 
is reached ; at one time religion is a phase of 
philosophy, at another philosophy is a phase of 
religion, since philosophy is 'also the service of 
God’; at one point 'feeling,* 'intuition,’ and 
'symbolic representation’ of God are cancelled 
and superseded in the 'notion,* as indeed in a 
sense they must be since they are lower levels of 
conscions life; at another time these forms are 
treated as individual forms embodying in them- 
selves the notion like any other individual mode 
of reality, and so capable of being interpreted and 
dialectically developed in terms of the notion. 

This uncertainty of treatment seems almost 
inevitable in a system which claims ns philosophy 
to interpret the Divine mind and also to give a 
philosopnical interpretation of a religions, or non- 
philoBophical, appi-ehcnsion of the same reality, 
which seeks to be a religious philosophy and yet 
to find an independent pace in its scheme for a 
philosophical religion, which asserts that the* Logic,* 
or general ground-plan of the system, is ' tlieology,’ 
and at the same time tries to justify the chums 
of historical theology, licligion was accepted as 
a fact of history, and its nature bad to be traced 
to its source in the Absolute. In the religious 
life, finite spirit claims to be in communion with 
Absolute Spirit. Hegel’s view of philosophy re- 

? [Uired him to prove that snob communion arises 
roin the necessary procedure of Absolute Spirit, 
and that it was tuns a stage in the evolution of 
the A bsoluto Idea as expounded by pliilosophy. 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate that 
whatever value attaches to Hegel’s analysis of 
religion, his attempt to fit religion into the dia- 
lectical construction of his system cannot be 
regarded os either successful cr logically satis- 
factory. However we interpret his position, it 
appears nnconvincing. On the face of the matter, 
it seems as unaccountable that tho Absolute should 
adopt the confessedly imperfect media of 'feeling’ 
and * symbolic ideas ’ ^ to convey its truth to 
as it is for finite spirit, when, so to say, it always 
has in its grasp for the same purpose the perfect 
medium of self-expression, the * notion.’ On the 
other hand, the elimination of all personal qualities 
in the logical coherence of the notion is a consum- 
mation of the religious life which is attained at 
the cost of the intimately personal communion 
of finite spirit with Absolnte Spirit, in which, as 
Hegel asserts, religions experience is rooted ; and, 
if the choice has to bo made at all, there is little 
doubt that the religious mind, even in the highest 
form of religion, will not regard Logic as an 
adequate substitute for Love. When, again, we 
consider the endless varieties in mood and expres- 
sion assumed by religious life in the course of the 

1 This lyiDbollQ cbsimcter of rallffioiis ideM is n«v«r tnu- 
■oended ; It In found in the higbent or * ebnolute reJizion ' m 
M in the * rclitdon of mAtiira.' 
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history of mankind, it seems nothing else than 
grotesone to treat all the creations of the religious 
attituae, from the phantoms of primitive fear to 
the aspirations of the saints, as expressions of the 
self -consciousness of (rod in the soul of man. 
Dialectical necessity of that kind does more than 

J 'ustice to the folly of man at the price of doing 
ess than justice to the wisdom of God. In the 
history of relijL^ion, as in history generally, it may 
1)6 true to insist that tlie ' WeltgesvMchte ist das 
Weltgericht* \ but a judgment of the world is not 
a justifleation of it. 

Setting aside, then, the difficulties presented by 
Hegel’s attempt to build religion into the lo^ctu 
structure of his system, the success of his analysis 
of religious experience is not seriously affected 
by its somewhat artificial association with the 
exigencies of his method. Religion in his view Is 
a consedous relation of finite spirit to the Absolut.o 
as spirit, and from this fundamental principle 
everything else follows. The relation is double- 
sided, and is maintained through spiritual activity 
of both the terms involved. God as the supreme 
spiritual unity of man’s world (nature and finite 
spirit) oomnuines w'ith man as spirit, and this 
communion takes the form essentially of ‘mani- 
festation,* * revelation.* The activity of spirit is 
necessarily self-manifestation, manifestation to a 
self, and nianlfestation of a self. This manifesta- 
tion constitutes the truth, the substance, the 
reality of religion. Being not merely tnith about 
God, but truth of God, &>d as trutii, this mani- 
festation is at once God’s consciousness of Himself 
in man, and man’s couHciousness of God in himself. 
The truth is one and the same on both sides, and 
both are aware of the same truth. The peculiarity 
of the religions life just consists in this essential 
unity of man’s spirit with God’s spirit, a unity that 
defies separation. The imperturbable * certainty * 
in the religious mind of its direct intimacy with 
Absolute Spirit is the psychological ellect of this 
fundamental unity. Tiiis certainty is found in 
all religious experience, and is so complete that 
it can and does take the form of mere * feeling,’ 
as well as tlie form of thought. Its * l>eliefs ’ ai’e 
often a blend of feeling and idea, and its beliefs are 
always immediate to the religious consciousness. 

In maintaining this attitude, however, man never 
confuses the position of God in tlie relation writh 
that of man. God is the self-rovealer, man is the 
recipient of the manifestation. Man does not 
create the reality, the truth, revealed to iiim ; he 
accepts it. Uis attitude is tliat of ‘submission,’ 
* worship,’ ‘ acquiescence,’ ‘ expectancy * ; God’s 
attitude is that of the ‘ all-giver,’ the ‘ all- wise,’ 
the ' all-powerful,* the ‘ deliverer.* The imiiietliaoy 
of the communion never cancels the distinction of 
the terms related, finite spirit and Absolute Spirit. 

The relation, again, is that of the concrete human 
spirit to the Al)Bolute. The union may be eflected 
through any element of nature or finite spirit ; and 
the manifestation may adopt as its vehicle of com- 
munication with msjrs sx>irit any level or function 
of conscious life, whether in the sphere of feeling, 
ideas or volition, theoretical or practical. These 
together — the feature of nature or finite spirit by 
which God is expressed, and the mode of conscious 
life which constitutes the form of conscious com- 
munion with God-— determine the difierent kinds 
of reli^ous attitude which can be assumed, and 
the difierent types of religions which historically 
api>ear. Thus God * appears * in and is identified 
with the realm of sense, with objects and powers 
of nature inorganic or organic, with the purposes 
of man’s moral life, with the purposes that Keep 
man and nature together, and with self-conscious- 
ness in its purest expression. Similarly God cum- 
in nnicates with maas mind through pure feeling. 


through ‘intuition/ through symbolic general 
ide^ through the * notion * of reason. And, just 
as it is not the part of nature, or of man's life as a 
pai-t, that is the objective reality for the religioiu 
mind, but the one Absolute Spirit as focused in the 
part, so the mere fooling or idea is not looked upon 
as conveying an impersonal systematic truth about 
God, but as a channel of communication with God, 
and indeed as s, consciously imperfect medium of 
conscious communion, a symbolic language of 
human apprehension, a figurative human sug- 
gestion used to make vivid and personal the con- 
crete consciousness of the Divine presence in man’s 
Honl. If the idea used is taken as literal systematio 
truth, it is not merely on critical analysis found to 
be untrue, but it loses its religious significance : it 
becomes an attempt at speculative impersonal inter- 
pretation, not a tmannel of spiritual personal oom- 
munion.' This can be illustrated from the ideas 
found in any religion, viz. the ‘ wratli ’ of God, 
as ‘Creator,’ God os ‘Father,’ and even more 
abstract ideas, such as Gk>d as ‘ First Cause.’ 

In the Tolij^ous life there is a constant process 
taking place in the soul of man by which the com- 
munion is efiectlvely realized and sustained, an 
activity by which that union is kept up, or restored 
when interrupted. In contrast to the way in 
which €k)d is presented to the soul, which Hegel 
describes in one passage as the * theoretical ’ aspect 
of religion, this process of supporting the union 
and restoring an interrupted union is called the 
* practical ’ aspect of religion. This practical aspect 
is the cult ; it constitutes an inse))arablo element 
in every religion, and varies with each religion as 
the idea of God varies. 

The foregoing is in brief Hegel's general notion 
of religion with the essential elements found in one 
form or atioUior in every religion. It will be seen 
at once that this notion owes ouite as much of 
its contents to psvchological analysis of religious 
experience as to fogical analysis of the nature of 
Absolute Spirit. Still more muse is the connexion 
between the history of religion and his * notion ’ of 
religion, w'hen we conedder the further development 
of the argninont in the ‘ Philosophy of Religion.’ 
While no doubt Hegel intended to ])ortray the 
logical evolution of the stages required to realize 
the above notion of religion in its completeness, the 
evolution owes os much to psychology and history 
as to logic ; and it is not easy to say which is the 
most important. The notion of religion is realized ; 
i.e., man is oonsoious of God or God becomes con- 
scious in man, at all the levels at which finite 
consciousness exists — sense, understanding, reason, 
spirit. These levels form together a succession of 
stages in the fulfilment of the life of human con- 
sciousness, the connexion and evolution of which 
constitute in part the ‘ Phenomenology of Mind.’ 
The evolution of the notion of religion follows the 
course taken in the development of the stages of 
consciousness. Again, by what seems to the 
student of Hegel’s system a piece of good fortune, 
but which is doubtless the background of Hegel’s 
own thought, there is a historical type and form 
of religion corresponding to each of these stages in 
the morphological development of consciousness. 
This historical material is drawn from the history 
of mankind in ^neral and the history of religions 
in particular. £ach specific religion has its place 
determined in the evolution of religion in general 
by the stage in the evolution of oonscionsnew to 
vmich it oorresponds and at which it is realized. 
Thus the evolution of consciousness mediates the 
connexion between the general notion of religion 
and the general history of religious experience in 
mankind. By this means Hegm’s development of 

1 This oonf UBion Ib prediely the eoiiroe of the ‘ eonfliot between 
•olenoe end relitfleii,' or between i^oeopby end theolosy. 
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the notion of religion in at once a itatement of the 
way in which the notion of relicion » gradually 
evolved and exhaustively realized in Unite spirit, 
and also a gonetioally oonstrnoted system or the 
historical forms in which religion has appeared. 
In a word, his notion of religion is evolv^ in its 
oonoreteness by giving a morphogenetic construc- 
tion of the forms assumed by religious experience 
In human history. It is ' logical * in the sense that 
the forms are arranged so as to show an ever- 
increasing advance in Uie notion from abstract to 
concrete ; it is * historical ’ in the sense that specific 
religions are extracted from human history b^use 
they typify in actual form and reveal to analydui 
the stages in this advance. 

We have therefore in the working out of Hegers 
* Philosophy of Keligion ’ a plan adopted which is 
the same in principle as that followed in his * His- 
tory of Philosophy,* or again in his ' Philosophy 
of History,’ Just as the ' History. of Philosophy ’ 
may be described as philosophy itself ‘ taking its 
time/ or at least taking time for its unfolding, and 
history in general as lioman * freedom’ in the 
making, so we may describe the history of religion 
as the notion of religion working itself out under 
the conditions of time and human limitations. It 
is altogetlier in the spirit of Hegel’s system to 
demonstrate the inseparable unity of notion and 
reality, to establish the notion as the essence of 
the real. In the case of religion the real is cast 
in the mould of history, and bound up with the 
course of time. Hence the evolution of the notion 
of religion must necessarily be the evolution of an 
historical reality. 

W^o need nut trace here in detail the analysis 
Hegel gives of the various historical religions. 
Suffice It to say that he finds the simplest forms of 
religion to be the religions of Nature, t.e. with 
natural objects of sense as their media ; the middle 
forms of religion to be those of Greece and Koine ; 
the highest or absolute form of religion to l>e 
Christianity. The outcome of his argument would 
thus seem to be the philosophical defeuce of the 
place claimed for Christianity amongst the peoples 
of Western Europe. The critical student may 
suspect such a result of savouring of predilection 
and partisanship rather than of abstract impersonal 
logic, and may find more than traces, in such an 
argument, of the spirit of all theodicies. But on 
the first count Hegel claims that to be a sound 
Lutheran is to be on the side of reason, and on the 
second ho does not hesitate to maintain that all 
philosophy is in the long run a theodicy. 
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J. K. Bailux. 

HEINE.—!. Life and writinga.— Heine was 
born on the eve of the 19th cent. ; whether the 
year was 1797 or 1709 has been a matter of dis- 
pute which can never be finally settled, since all 
the records have been destroyed by fire. He him- 
self insisted that 13th Dec. 1790 was the correct 
date, and, erroneously regarding Ist Jan. 1800 as 
coinmenoing the new century, spoke of himself as 
the first man of the 19th centuxy. He was bom 
at a time when the despotism which had tyran- 
nized Europe was rapidly breaking up and yield- 
ing before the approaching forces of democratic 
freedom. He was a supreme illustration of that 
close alliance between tragedy and comedy which 
stamps all periods in which new wine is fermenting 
in old bottles. DUsseldorf waa his native place, 
and this ciroumstanoo perliaps partially aooounts 
for the spell which France cast over him, and for 
his satine attitude towards the Teuton peoples ; 
for the French were dominant in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces during his earliest years. Yet he was in 
a sense without nationality. His parents were 
Jewish. The father, Samson Heine, was easy- 
going and unintellectual, unlike his brother Solo- 
mon, who became one of the richest men in Ger- 
many, but he was fond of art and music, and 
gained the deep afleotion of his son ; the mother, 
who came of a cultured, originally Dutch family, 
was full of energy, well-educated an admirer of 
Goethe and Rousseau, and had the greater influ- 
ence on the mind of Heine. Hairy, as he was 
christened, was their eldest child; his nature 
seemed to embrace the most contradictory of 
traits, for * in soul he was an early Hebrew ; in 
spirit, an ancient Greek ; in mind a republican of 
tne nineteenth century* (Sharp’s Life, 12). He 
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wu a auiok boy, an energetic and apprecialdve 
lover ox books, and he availed himseli of oppor- 
tunities for study which were g^ven him by an 
uncle who was a studious physioian and minor 
author. 

From his early attempts at verse Heine was sent 
to the drudgery of a bank at Frankfort. After a 
period of business life in Hamburg with his uncle 
Solomon Heine, an unsuccessful venture on his 
own accoimt, and the disapTOintment of a rejected 
proposal to his cousin Amalie, he left Hamburg to 
study law at Bonn in 1819, his maintenance being 
provided by his rich uncle. Thence he moved to 
Hbttingen, and then to Berlin, where his first 
volume of poems appeared in 1821. Hitherto he 
hatl paid little attention to law, being engrossed 
in Gorman history, literature, and mstlietios, but 
under Ed. Gans he eagerly studied the history and 
theoiy of jnrisprudenco, and even began a treatise 
on the Constitutional Law of the middlt Ages, 
Here, also, he came under the influence of Hegel, 
and he was admitted into literary coteries which 
gave him opportunities of meeting the most emi- 
nent men ox letters. He formed a friendship, 
which became vei^ intimate and lasted all his 
life, with Moses Moser, a man possessing a wide 
knowledge of men and affairs, and well versed in 
literature and philosophy. After a period of ill- 
health, he returned to Gfittingon m 1824 and 
resnm^ the study of law. In that year he took 
a walking tour through the Uarz Mountains and 
wrote an attractive account of his journey, partly 
in verse and partly in prose. The journey included 
a brief visit to Goethe, which he describes in one 
of his letters to Moser. 

In 182.5, with the sole view of being promoted 
to le^l office, Heine was baptized into toe Chris- 
tian Church, much to his regret in later years, 
for his action served only to render him susiiect 
among Christians and Jews alike. Shortly after- 
wards he took his degree of Doctor of Laws, and 
in that year and the following Julius Campe 
publislied his HeisehUder ^Travel Pictures) in two 
volumes, an autobiographioal sketch called Ideen: 
Das Buck le Grand, and more poems. Heine now 
visited England (from April to August 1827), but 
formed only a poor impression of London. * Send 
a philosopher to London, but on your life not a 
|Kiet,’ he wrote in his Englisehe fragms/nie. On 
returning to Germany he found that bis i^cise- 
hilder had created a very favourable impression, 
and that the official ban, placed on the books in 
Prussia and North Germany on account of his 
freedom of expression in treating current religious 
and political questions, had served as a valuable 
advertisement. He now confined his attention to 
journalistic work in Munich, and had great hopes 
of on academic position of importance from King 
liUdwig 1 ., who was reorganizing Bavaria. In- 
deed, considering himself certain of his appoint- 
ment, he left for a tour in Italy, which supplied 
materials for a further volume of Reiselnlder, con- 
ceived after the same plan, or absence of plan, as 
the earlier volumes, but even more bold in criti- 
cism, directed against all conventions which he 
regarded as antagonistic to human liberty. He 
failed^ to obtain the professorship on which he had 
set his hopes, and the disappointment coincided 
with the news of his father’s death. 

Heine now engaged in literary work, but was 
interrupted in 1880 by the news of the July 
Revolution in Paris, which raised extravagant 
hopes among the German Liberals. Heine gave 
forcible expression to these hopes, and, when the 
effect of the Revolution in Germany proved dis- 
appointing to the Liberals, he was singled out and 

S ven the hint that he would be well advised to 
sve Germany. In May 1881 he arrived in i'aris. 


He received a generoas allowance from his unole, 
and his health greatly improved. He found him- 
self admitted mto circles of celebrities which 
included Mendelssohn, Chopin, Balzac, Hugo, 
Sainte-Beuve, and Michelet. He set before him- 
self the aim of promoting greater sympatoy and 
closer understanding between Germany and Fmoe, 
and wrote letters to a German periodical which 
gave a vivid description of the movements of 
thonght in Paria He attached himself for a time 
to the school of Saint-Simon, finding its * Relimon 
of Humanity* extremely oongenial, and he aedi» 
oated to Enfantin, then head of the school, his 
essay, Zur Gesehiektedsr Religion und Fhilosc^hie, 
In its German form it was mutilated by the 
censor, but it had previously appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mendes under the title, 'De 
I’Allemagne depuis Luther.* Turning to litera- 
tnre, be critically described for the French people, 
in Die Romantisehe the origins ana aims 

of German Romanticism. These works rank 
among his best oontributions to Uteratnre, but 
they were not very snocessful when first pub- 
lished. Der Salon (which included Florentinische 
NdclUe), in four volumes* the last of which a^)- 
peared in 1840, consist^ of ten pictures and 
sketches on a variety of topics of current interest, 
vaiying greatly in merit. In 1835, however, 
Heine’s works nad been banned in Germany and 
Austria by a decree of the German Parliament, 
along witu all the productions of a group of 
writers referred to as *das junge Deutschland.' 
The decree was afterwards repealed, but the works 
of these authors were subjected to a rigid censor- 
ship. 

Some time after his arrival in Paris, Heine 
entered into intimate relations with a simple, 
illiterate sliop-girl, who was never able to read a 
word of his writings. Legal marriage did not 
follow till some years had passed, and then only 
to secure a comfortable position for Mathilde 
Mirat if Heine should fall in a duel which fol- 
lowed bis personal attack u]ioti Ike deceased 
Ludwig Borne, which was resented by one of the 
latter’s admirers. But Mathilde filled a large 
place in Heine’s life, and in his lost years was 
a most devoted and indispensable nurse. He 
secretly accepted a small pension from the Frencii 
Government as one of those *who had compro- 
inised themselves in the cause of liberty.' When 
the Government chanmd on the abdication of 
Louis - Philippe and, Uie pension being discon- 
tinued, the names of the beneficiaries under the 
secret funds were made public, Heine’s opponents 
openly oharged him with bartering his patriotism 
for 4800 francs per annum. Further financial 
difficulties faced Heine, for his uncle Solomon died 
and his cousin Karl refused to continue the annual 
allowance of 4000 francs which his uncle had given 
him. Not long before, he had paid an extended 
visit to Hamburg, taking his wife witli him, in 
order to persuade his nncTe to continue the allow- 
ance to bis wife after bis death. This blow, 
mitigated though it was two yeaii later hv the 
renewal of the allowance, so excited him that a 
disease which had for some time threatened him 
came on apace. Paralysis soon gave him ail the 
appearance of a dying man ; and, though, he lived 
for two years, with his mind UTidimmed and his 
keen ontical interest unimpaired, he endured 
intense agony as he lay on a pile of mattresses — 
his mattress-grave he called it — and needed all 
the soothing power of morphia. The loss of his 
savings by a bank-failure, his anxiety for bis 
wife’s future, and the diffioulty of oonceaJing 
his condition from his mother never overwhelmed 
his eager spirit ; his literary work maintained its 
virility, though it was necessarily leas constant 
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He died on 16th Feb. 1860, end wee buried silently 
in Montmartre. 

The oharecter of Heine defies enalysiB. Of him* 
self he said : * 1 am a Jew, 1 am a Chnatian ; 1 am 
tragedy, I am comedy ; a Greek, a Hebrew ; an 
adorer of despotism in Napoleon, an admirer of 
communism in Proudhon ; a Latin, a Teuton ; a 
lieast, a devil, a god.' His friend G^rd de Nerval 
extended this antithetical by-play by saying that 
he was * at once cruel and tender, naif and per- 
fidious, sceptical and credulous, lyrical and prosaic, 
a sentimentalist and a mocker at sentiment, im- 
passioned and reserved, spirituel et piUoresque^ an 
ancient and a modemer, moyen^dge et rivolutunu : 
naire.* His letters reveal a poet sceptical of 
iHiCtry itself, an infidel haunted by the convic- 
tion of the spiritual. *1 am positive 1 have a 
soul,* he says, quoting Sterne’s words with ap- 
proval. Matthew Amdd it is who has best defined 
the master of irony (in Heine'* Chrane) t 

• Ths Spirit of the world, I 

Beholdinff the abeurdity of men— 

Their vaunts, their feate*-let a aardonio smile. 

For one short moment, wander o'er his Ups. I 

That emiU lean Asins /' 

We are here concerned with Heine not os a poet 
but as a personality who left a marked impression 
on the rmigious life and political practice of his 
age. As such, if we take Heine’s own words 
seriously, he is, indeed, nearer to ns than to the 
purely literary critic. He says : 

* Poetry, however much I love her, was to me but a divine 
play-thiiiK, or a consecrated means for a heavenly end. 1 have 
never attached fpreat value to a poet's fame, and whether my 
snnn be praised or blamed, that troubles me little. But a sword 
shall ye ley upon iny coffin, for 1 was a bravo soldier In the war 
of the liberation of humanity * (t^ust, Aetns's p. xlviX 

a. Religious interests. — Kingsley once referred 
to Heine as * a bad man, my dear, a bad man ’ ; 
and Carlylo siKike of him as ' that |mr blackguard 
Heine.’ Truo, he hated nriestesraft in all its shapes 
and forms, and he held in abhorrence ’State- 
Religion, that monster horn of the intrigue between 
temporal and spiritual power,’ but he was the 
friend of all sincere religion. ’ 1 may not be over 
partial to anthropomorpaism, but I lielieve in the 
Glory of God.’ In his last will lie humbly asks 
fiardon of God and men for any oflbnoes against 
good manners or morals in his writings. 

Despite all the attompte to attribute to cynlcel Irony his 
allusions to the matter, It remains true that in his later days 
he became aware of a * heavenly bomesfeknees.' He himself 
has somethinir to say of this in his preface to the eeoond German 
iMlltion of Retigioa und }*hilasqphie (1862) ; ' In my lateet book, 
Ttomanesre, I have explained the traiiefonuation which took 
place within me regarding aacred thinge. Since Its publication 
many Inquiries have been made ae to tbe manner in which the 
true light dawned upon me. I*ious souls, thirsting after a 
miracle, have desired to kticm whether, like Saul on hla way to 
liamoecui, I had seen a light from heaven ; or whether, like 
lialaam, the son of Beor, 1 wae riding on a reitive ase that 
suddenly ojiened ite mouth and began to meak aa a man. No, 
ye credulous believers, 1 never Joumeyea to Damasooi ; nor 
have 1 ever eeen an ase, at least any four-looted one, which 
spake ae a man, though 1 have often enough met men who, 
whenever they opened their mouths, spake aa asset. In truth, 
It wee neither a vision, nor a seraphic revelation, nor a voice 
from heaven, nor any atrange dream or other myetery that 
brought me Into the way of salvation, and I owa my oonvendon 
simply to the nading of a hook. A book? Tea, end it Is an 
old, homely-looking book, modest as nature and uatural ae it 
is ; a book that has a wock-a-day and unassuming look, like the 
Bun that warma us, like the bread that nouriabee ue; a hook 
that saema to ue as familiar and as full of kindly blessing as the 
old grandmother who reads dally in it with dear, trembling 
lips, and nMctacles on her nose. And the book is called quire 
shortly— the Book, the Bible. BIghily do men also call it Ute 
Holy Scriptures ; for he that hM lost Qod can find Him again 
in this book, and towards him that has never known Gem it 
sands forth the breath of the Divine Word.' 

In his Essay on Heliaion und Philoeophie in 
Deutechiand^the first coition of which appeared 
in French in 1833, when Heine was in the full 
vigour of early manhood — it is his aim * to explain 
what Christianity is, how it became Roman 
Catholicism, how from this it became Protestant- 
ism, and how German Philosophy b the ofispring 


of Protestantism. ’ The Christian idea he takes to 
be tbe eternal conflict of the {lerverse Satan said 
the good Christ, of the bo<ly and tlie soul. He 
looks forward to a day in which happier and fairer 
generations, nurtured in a religion of joy, will 
smile with pity when tliinking of tlieir i>oor 
ancestors, whose lives were H]ient in melanciioly 
self-mortification. But he declares that Chris- 
tianity h^ been a blessing for suilering humanity 
during eighteen centuries; *it has Seen provi- 
denti^, divine, lioly.* 

* All that it hoe done in the Intereete of civilisation, curbing 
the etroug and strengthening the weak, binding together the 
nations throngh a ooniinon sympaUiy and a common tongue, 
and oil alee that its apologUto have urged in its praiae— all this 
ham been aa nothing comimred with that great oonsolatlon it 

bestowed on man. Eternal praise la due to the symbol oi 
■hat Suffering God, the Saviour with the crown of thorns, the 
oruciSed Ohrist, whose blood was os » healing halnk that ttowed 
into the wounds of humanity. . . . The whole system of syniliol- 
ism iinpoaedon the art and life of the Middle Agee must awaken 
the admiration of poeUi in all times.* 

^ He deals in an illuininatiiig way with the real 
significance of tbe Refoniiation in Germany, It 
was not merely a war against Roman Catholicism, 
and its motive was essentially different from Uiat 
of the conflict in France. In Germany the lie- 
formation was a war begun by Spiritmuism when 
it was perceived that Roman Oatholicbm possessed 
merely tbe title of authority and ruled only deiure^ 
whilst Sensualiftiii, by means of a long-established 
fraud, was exercising actual sovereignty and ruled 
de facto. The retailors of inti iilgences were expelled, 
and a Puritanism utterly hostile to the ploasuTes 
of the senses swept over the land. In France, 
however, the conflict of the 17th and 18th centuries 
was oiiened by Sensualism * when, tliough de facto 
sovereimi, it beheld every act of its authority 
derided as illogitiiiiate by a Spiritualism that 
exbted only jure. In Gormiuiy the conflict 
took place in theological discussion ; in France it 
preceded in wanton jests and merry satire.’ This 
statement as to the Reformation in Geniiiiny 
applies only to tbe commencement of the conflict ; 
for, when Spiritniilism liad made its breach in the 
edifice of tlie Church, Germany became tiie arena 
of combatants intoxicated with liberty. Heine’s 
irony b often delicious and salutaiy. After 
declaring that, since the great progress of the 
natural sciences, miracles have ceased, he proceeds : 

' Perhape tbe new religions that God may henceforth establiah 
OD earth ore to ba bas^ solely on reason, which Indeed will 
be much more reaeonable. At least in the cose of Saint- 
Bimonianlem, which is the newest religion, no miracle hoe 
occurred, with this exception, perhaps, that an old tailor'a bill 
owing by Saint-Simon himself was paid Uy his disciplea ton yean 
after his death. Young grocara were amaxed at auoh aupar- 
natural taatlmony, hut toa tailors began at once to helieve.' 

In the second part of the b^k, Heine deals with 
tbe philosophical revolution which, as the ofispring 
of the religions revolution, b nothing else than the 
last oonsequences of Protestantism. While he has 
in hb first part spoken of S^iritualbm and Sensual- 
ism — ^regained as the rival social s 3 rstemB — ^he now 
refers to Idealism and Materialbm, taking aooonnt 
of the corresiHmding philosophtciid systems. He 
refers to his own rclimous convictions as embody- 
ing * not indeed the dogmatism, but the spirit of 
Protestantbm.’ 

The French edition ampUSee this ■totemast : * Protestantism 
wae for me more than a religion. It wsa a mterion ; and tor 
fourteen yean 1 have bean flimting in lie interests against the 
machinations of tha German Jeauits. My sympathy for dogma 
has, it is true, of late become extlngnlehed, and 1 have fnnhly 
declared in my writings that my whole Protestantism oonsists 
In the foot that I was inscribed as an avangdloal Ohristlan in 
the church registenof the laithenn communion. But a secret 
predilection for the cause in whidh wa hava formerly fought 
and suffered alwajra continues to nestle In our hearts, and my 
present religious convictions are still animated by the spirit of 
mtesfontlsm' {jBM. and PkU, tn Gamump, tr. J. Snodgrass, 
p.m. 

Heine at one point becoaneB enthusiastio in 
proclaiming the uieoretical overthrow of Dobiu 
and the rise of Pantheism among all Germany’s 
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fastest thinkem ami lieat artists. Germany has ' 
outgrown Deistn ; Pantheism is her ot)en secret. 
Deism is the religion for slaves, for children, for 
(lenevcse, for watchmakers. Kant’s CrUiqut of 
Pure Peason is the sword that slew Deuiro in 
Germany. But in the preface to the second 
German edition of EdigumwidPh^oaopkie^ Heine 
exercises * tlie inalienable right of oiienly acknow- 
ledging his error.’ He oonFesses that everything 
in this book referring to the existence of God is as 
false as it is ill-advisSd. 

* No. it is not inio that the Orltlque of Besaon, which has 
destroyed the argumentB for the existenoe of Ood, familiar to 
luaiiklnd ainoe the time of Anselm of Oanterbury, has likewise 
luadeanendof Ood Himself. . . . The fine-spun Berlin dialectic 
is incaitable of entioing a dog from the flnside, It has not the 
power to kill a oat, much less a Ood.* 

The Homantische Sckule^ which also first ap- 
peared in French, contains many interesting pas- 
sages more relevwt to our interest in Heine Iman 
to that of the litera^^ critic. Not den 3 ring that 
Chi^tian-Catholio discipline, as a wholesome re- 
action against the colossal materiaiism of the 
Homan Empire, conferred benefits on Europe — 
a hunger-cure he calls it — he sees in it the origin 
of a ‘Wide-spread hypocrisy ; men praised what hod 
become but a pretence of asceticism. This dis- 
cipline bad taught the renunciation of all worldly 

g leasures, branding as sin the most innocent grati- 
cation of the senses ; Heine would now replace it 
by a vindication of our inalienable heritage, by the 
'rehabilitation of the flesh.’ The book abounds 
in acute analyses of the relations between German 
literature on the one hand and Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism on the other. 

* Alas ! we muit canfess that Pauthelam has often led men 
into Indifferentiitti. They reasoned thue : If everything is Ood, 
if sveiything is divine, then it is indifferent whether man oocu- 
pies hlinselt with douds or ancient gems, with folk-songe or the 
anatomy of apes, with real human ocinffs or play-actom. But 
that is lust the mistake. Everything is not God, but God is 
everything. He does not manifest Himself equally in ail thingN, 
hut He showa Himself in different degrees according to the 
various matters. Everything bears within itself an impulse to 
strive after a higher degree of divinity, and that fs the great 
law of progress throughout all nature. The recognition or this 
law, whiob has been most profoundly revealed by the disciples 
of St. Simon, now wakes pantheism a oosmic, umvsnial theory, 
which not only does not lead to indlfferentlsm, but, on the con- 
trary, induces the most self-eaoriflcing endeavours. No. God 
does not manifest Himself in all things equally, as Wolfgang 
Qoetlie believed, who through such a belief bsoams an in- 
dlfferentlst, and, instead of devoting himself to the highest 
Interests of humanity, oooupled himself with art. anatomy, 
theories of colour, botanical studies, and observations of the 
douds. No, God is manifest in some things to a greater degree 
than in others. Ho lives in motion, in action, in time. His 
holv breath is wafted through the pages of history, whioh is 
God's true book of record * (Heine's iVoM Wrifinm, sd. H. H. 
Ellis, 108 f.). 

The Bubjeot of Goethe’s Fauat {Der Doktor 
Fauat : ain Tanzpoam) gives Heine an opportunity 
for preaching the gospel of his own earlier life-— 

* the rehabilitation of the flesh.* 

* Knowledge, soienoe, the comprehension of nature through 
reason. eventusJly gives os the enjoyment of which Mth, that 
is. Oatholio Christianity, has so long defrauded us ; we now 
recognise the truth that mankind is destined to an earthly as 
well as to a heavenly equality. The political brotherhood which 
phlloHophy Inculcates is more benefldal to us than the purely 
spiritual brotherhood, for which we are indebted to Ohrlstuuiity. 

. . . The German people had, for a long time, felt a profound 
presentiment of this, for the Germans themselves are that 
learned l^tor Faust; they themselves ars that spiritualist, 
who, haidng at last comprehended the inadsquatensss of the 
miritual Ufe alone, reinstates the fledi In Ite rights. But still 
biased by the symbolism of Oatholtc poetry, in which God Is 
piotur^ as the representaUve of the si^t, and the devil as that 
of the flesh, Uie rehabilitation of the flesh was oharacterioed as 
an apostasy from God, and a oompaot with the devil. Butsome 
time n^t ela^ ere the deeply significant prophecy of that 
poem 1^1 be fulfilled as regards the German people, and the 
spirit itself, oomprehonding the usurpation of spiritualism, 
become the dhamplon of the rights of the flesh. O^t will be 
the Revolution, we arat (toughter of the Reformation* (JMs 
romanHeeha Soviet bk. i. ; Lcland, v. 8061.). 

3* Political aims and influence.— Heine’s alma 
in his political journalism and in his personal 
inflnence ore plamly expressed in his will: 'La 


grande afTalre de ma vie dtait de travailler k I’en- 
tente oordiale entre I’AUemagne et la Fimnoe, et 
k d6jouer^ les artifices des ennemis de la ddmo- 
oratie, qni exploitent k leur profit les prdjngda et 
les animositA intemationales.’ The reaSt at 
which he aimed waa not the forced equajity de- 
sired in Fruioe ' by the decapitation of the tallest 
atalkB,’ but active freedom. The Bomontio School 
rested on the foundation of an active lAivery; 
Goethe had preached and lived a passive freedom. 
Opposed to these was Heine’s ideal of active froe- 

dom, of emanci|iation — 

Emancipatioii * not only of Irishmen, Greeks, Frankfort Jews, 
West Indian blacka, and sudh like oppressed peoples, but the 
emancipation of the whole world, especially of Europe, whioh 
hss attained its majority, and Is now breaking loose from the 
iron leading-strings of Mvilege, of Aristocracy ' (of . L. A. 
Monteflore, in FennUghify IZeewie, new ser., zadi. [187^ 888). 

Cosmopolitan Heine was, but patriotic too, for 
he believed in the mission of individual nations ; he 
could not, however, view patriotism and national 
spirit as based on racial snspicion and international 
hatred. He was much attracted to communism, 
saying of it that its propaganda ' boasts a lan- 
guage universally intdligible. The alphabet of 
this international dialect is simple as hunger, 
envy, and death ; it is readily learned, and will 
develop into a world-revolution, the great struggle 
between the ptmsessionless and the oligarchies of 
possession. ’ uis treatment of iioliticsJ questions 
reveals most clearly his strange combination of 
traits. His criticiu perspicacity is most sure 
when his wit is most sharp. Much of his self- 
contradiction, whioh is, after all, but the outward 
aspect of this rare combination, springs from the 
circumstance that he was essentially a poet, whose 
song was interrupted by the distant rumblings of 
a fast-approaching storm. * The world-wide con- 
flict between the powers that be and those that 
are to be’ awakened a conflict within himself 
which found expression when he came into contact 
in Paris with the school of Saint-Simon. 

* ! I declare It with full couvlcUon : our deacondanta will 

ba a happier and fairer race than we are. For 1 believe In pro- 
greaa: I believe that bappinoiM la the goal of humanity. . . . 
Even here on earth I would atrive, through the bleaaiiiga of free 
political and induatrial Inatltutioua, to bring about tliat reign 
of felicity which, in the opinion of the nloua, fa to be poatponed 
till lieaven ia reached after the day of Judgment.* 

Much credit tliat belongs by right to men of 
prophetic insight and induve expression is given 
to men of action. The latter are 'nothing but 
unconscious hod-men of the men of thought who, 
often in humblest stillness,’ have appoint^ them 
their inevitable task. Heine has appointed to 
modem Europe, and to Germany in mrticniar, 
several 'inevitable tasks.* Among the direct 
fruits of the ideals which he cherished and fear- 
lessly advocated are the greater freedom of poli- 
tical expression and action, through parliamentary 
institutions and by personal influence, the relb^- 
ons emancipation, and the national unity which 
Germany te-day enjoys. 

Litbsatum. — 1. IToirJn. — §&mnUiichs Werke, ed. 
A. Strodtmanii, 28 vola., Hamburg, 1801-84 ; Heiw*M rdtnmf- 
Werkf, ed. B. Bister, Leipsig, 1800; 'Reiiu^a Liadarund 
GadiehUf selooted with introd. by C. A. Buchheim, Londoo, 
1807 ; DHru^a Proaa (Baleotloni), with introd. by A. B. Faust, 
New York, 18W. 

U. TaAifacATmin.^Worka af BakUt tr. C. G. Iwtlmad and 
qthm, 12 vqla,_ London, 1802-1006; TIm PoatUal Worka aj 

A'vurns, AuuiiiiifKii, leouj ^rowt-j twnrmmt vr. r, own, Jiwu- 

don, 18OT : JMifficn and Philonpky tn Garmany, tr. J. Snod- 
grmsB, do. 188^ jProM Wriiinga af B, Baina, with introd. by 
H. Havelock Blits, do. 1887. 

ill. BioQRAFmna and FfiSdrs.— G. Kaipeles, Baiwriah 
Saina : aua aainam Laban tciuf aiit aainar Bnl, Leipsig. 1800 ; 
R. Proelss, Bainrieh Batina: aain Labanagang uiSt aalna 
Stuttgart, 1886; A. Strodtmann, Baiiufa Laban 
undWaria. 2 veSs., Berlin, 1867-418; W. Stigand, Tka JU/a, 
Fbrlw, amt Opiniona qjf B. Baina^ 2 vole., London, 1^6 ; w. 
Sharp, Ufa ^ AT. JETeinStdo. 1888 ; Mo^ew Arnold, Jmays 
in CriHaiam^t do. 1876, Esmy v. ; George Bllot, Saaaya and 
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tfa9U fnm a do. 1884, pp. 79-141 ! R. 1C. M. 

Hoi^hton, MimoaraphM^ Pf.rttm.aZ aiM Aieial, do. 1878. pp. 
298^. Bm otoo /London Quarterly /Mew, IvUI. [1882] 4!l: 
(fuartfriif Peniew, oixix. C1889] 899, olxxxlx. [1899] 494; LMtiff 
Am, oexlvUl. [1900] 799. 


If. Memoirs AND Ljotjess. — JETeine'e 

und ed. B. Bni 


nBtigeaawmuu Gsatenu, rroaa, una Mr%^€, ed. B. Eiiffol, 
Homborg, 1884 ; non H. Hoino an eeinen Pround Motso 
Mosoff Loipsig, 1809 ; Hoine^M FamUienUbon, ed. Ludwig Ton 
Baibdon, liamburg, 1899 ; G. Kanieies, Bdne’e JIf emm, tr. 
0. OeuiMa, 9 vole., London, 1910; W. 5. Sichel, *The Letten 
of H. Heino,* /finetoefitl Centufv, xvi. [1884J 118. 

Uabold E. B. Speight. 

HELL.— See Oosmoooky, State of the Dead. 


HEMACHANDRA. — A prominent Jain author 
of the Svct&mbaraB who is popularly called *tke 
OmniBcient one of the Iron Age’ {Kalihaltuar- 
vajfla). He is famous in the Imtory of his sect 
b^uae he induced Jayasiihha Siddharftja, one of 
the most powerful kings of Gujar&t (A.D. 1004- 
1143), to favour the Jains, and actually converted 
his successor Kum&rap&la, the consequence being 
that 6ujar&t has ever since been a stronghold or 
Jainism. Bom in DhandhOka, Abtnadftbftd ool- 
lectorate, in 1088 or 1089, he early became a Jain 
novice under Devachandra, and was ordained as 
sUri in 1110. For the greater part of his life he 
lived in AnhilvAd Pktan, the capital of Gujar&t. 
There he won the king’s favour in 1125, and lie- 
came an influential person at court, especially 
after the conversion of Kuiu&rap&la. Through hts 
exertions the ethical ideals of Jainism were brought 
to bear on the government of the State, at least 
for a time. In order to consolidate the Jain 
influence he revised the Indian system of politics 
{nitiidsird) according to the Jain principles of 
ethics and the political conditions of his time, 
and wrote the Arhanniti^ or Jain Politics. 
Hemachandra’s very busy career ended in 1173. 

In his literary activity also he seems to have 
had practt(!al aims in view. He provided his sect 
with text^KKiks of the principal Indian sciences, 
so that the Jains were enahlcci to compete success- 
fully with tlieir Br&liraanical rivals. He -wrote a 
complete Sanskrit and a Prakrit Grammar (the 
latter ed. and tr. Pischel, Halle, 1877-80), two 
Sanskrit Dictionaries (AbhidhAnadUntdrnai^i and 
Anekdrthakoiaf ed. respectively Bdhtlingk and 
Rion, St. Petershuig, 1847, ana by Zaohanae, 
Vienna, 1893), a Dictiona^ of iieculiar Prakrit 
idioms {DeHn&maTn&ldf ed. Pischel, Bombay, 1880), 
manuals of Poetics and Metrics, an exposition of 
ethics and asceticism {YoaoMstra^ ed. and tr. of 
first 4 sections by £. windisoh, ZDMG xxviiL 
[1874] 185-262), a work on Philosophy (Pmmd- 
r^hintdma7iU)t and a number of minor treatises, 
in addition, ho composed detoiled commentaries 
on most of these works, and illustrated his theo- 
retical rules in two poems, a Sanskrit and a 
Prakrit one, both called Dvyd^ya Kdvya, He 
also composed a long epic poem in Sanskrit, the 
Trvp^ti&tdttkapuru^chnrUaf in which he sets 
forth the niytliical and legendary history of the 
world as conceived by the Jains. 

Hemachandra has a very extensive, and at the 
same time accurate, knowledge of many branches 
of Hindu and Jain learning, combined with grrat 
literary skill, and an easy style. His strength lies 
in enoyclopfl^ical work rather than in original 
research, but the enormous mass of varied infor- 
mation which he gathered from original sources, 
mostly lost to us, makes his works an inestimable 
mine for philological and historical research. 


LiTBEATinui.— G. Bfibler, * fiber das Leben des Jaloa-Hdnohee 
Hemaohaiidra, dee Schuleie des Dovochandra aus dsr Valra- 
4&kb&,' DWAW^ phl1os.-histor. Olaase, Vienna, 1889; T. 
Zacbarias, Die <nd. WimorbiMhor (mQJAP i. 8b a897]), 
pp. 80-86. Hebmakn Jacobi. 


HENOTHEISM.— See Monotheism. 


HERACLITUS.—!. Life.— The well-accredited 
facts of the life of Heraclitus are very few. He 
was the son of Blyson or Bloson, and was de- 
scended from the most aristocratic family in 
Epliesus. In his family the patriarchal kingship, 
which was traced back to Androclos the son of 
Jodrus, continued in the priestly rank of the hati* 
feus ; the office of priest to the Eleosinian Demeter 
was also connected with it. The tradition that 
he persuaded the tyrant Melankoinos to abdicate 
his rule, and returned a point-blank refusal to an 
invitation from Darius, is doubtful. It is emtain 
that he was dissatisfied with the democratic govern- 
ment in his native city, and that he violently 
attacked his counti^men on account of their moru 
(fr. 125a [Diels, Fragmentc der VorsokratikAr^ 
t* IC^]) and political (104, 121) conduct. He 
especially censured the banislimeut of his friend 
Ilemiodorus, whom later writers have connected 
(perhaps wrongly) with the Ueriiiodonis who had 
a share in the Deoemviral legislation of the 
Romans (450 B.C.). Ancient chronology gives 01. 
69 (504-601 B.c.) as the period when he flourished, 
which seems to depend on bis traditional con- 
nexion with Darias. He is said to have lived to 
the ago of sixty, and (fabulously) to have died of 
dropsy. His date is more certainly ascertained 
from the fragments of his writings. For, on the 
one hand, he rejects the multifarious learning of 
hts Ionic countrymen, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, 
and Hecatfpus, who were all at the height of their 
influence w'hen the 6th cent, was passing into the 
5th ; on the other hand, he says nothing of his 
bitterest opponent, Parmenides. Now, since the 
latter, as most modem scholars agree, clearly com- 
bats the antithetical method of Heraclitus in his 
verses (fr. 6, 6-9 [Vorsok» i.’ 153]), and the period 
of his chief influence is to be fixed somewhere 
about 480 B.C., it follows that the work of Hera- 
clitus sliould be dated about 490 B.C. The obvious 
parody of the Heraolitic philosophy in Epicharmus 
(fr. 2 iVoraok, i.* 118]) is of no use as a clue to his 
date, as under the name of the latter were col- 
lected not only later forgeries, but also old Sicilian 
comedies of diflerent penods. 

2. Writings. — Heraclitus’s work, of which 130 
genuine fragments are preserved to us, is oom- 
posed in the Ionic dialect, and is archaic, often 
poetic, in character. Its aphoristic form is bor- 
rowed from the Gnomic writings which were 
widely circulated in the 6th cent., and which, 
composed partly in poetry and partly in prose 
(e.g. the sayings of the Seven Sages), gave pithy 
expression to their experience of life. 

In Heraclitus there la added, on the one side, an 
intense bitterness springing from liia tone of mind 
and experience of life, and, on the other, an in- 
tentional obscurity taken over from the religions 
poetry (oracular and prophetic) of the 6th century. 
There is, lastly, a mouem regard for rhetorics 
eflect in the antithetic form of composition, whioli 
shows itself also in his contemporary Simonides, 
and was further developed in the wntiugs of the 
Sophists. The division of his work into three 
books, treating of Nature, Politics, and Theology, 
either is due to later recensions, or gives the main 
heads of his philosophy. In the time of Hera- 
clitus books were neither divided into chapters nor 
possessed titles. His successors referred to his 
work, as they did to those of all the pre-Socratic 
philosophers, under the title ' Concerning Nature.’ 

3. Philosophy. — Heraclitus is the profoundest 
thinker before Plato, and is a joint-founder with 
him of the Idealism which under the influence of 
Plato and Christianity has prevailed over other 
systems. It is to the mofundity of his thoughts 
that the mironderstanaing of them is due, both 
in his own times and later, do-wn to the present 
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day. The positiTe character of 19tli cent, thought 
especially has shown itself incapable of grasping 
the daring transoendenpy of his new of the Cosmos. 
At the very beginning of his work (fr. 1), Hera- 
clitus complains, with bitter dejection, that, in 
spite of his revelation, men make theinaelyes in- 
sensible, both before and after hearing it, to the 
apprehension of a homogeneous, eternal, omnipo- 
tent. invisible, spiritual Power which with the 
swiftness and force of lightning rules the world, 
the inner world of man as tlie outer world of 
nature, from one end to the other. The philo- 
sopher’s system has a * husk’ and a * kernel.* In 
the * husk ’ he condescends to depict the world, as 
men are wont to fashion it for themselves from 
their ephemeral experiences ; he ]K>rtrays the mut- 
able, inconsistent, unconscious, and childish world 
of change. He rejects the polymathy of his con- 
temporaries, i.«. tne conclusions of the Milesian 
physicists and mathematicians since Thales, which 
were deepened and expanded by Xenophanes and 
Pythagoras ; for they led to a knowledge of contra- 
dictory details, not to a homogeneous concoptiun 
of the world. 

Therefore he demands, in place of the method 
of natural science and mathematics prevalent 
hitherto, a psychological one, proceeding not from 
without but from within, not from Nature but 
from the soul of man. * 1 have inquired of myself * 
(fr. 101) — * To all men it is given to know them- 
selves, and to direct their thoughts accordingly* 
^r. 116). Thus it is the task of philosophy, as 
Socrates taught later, to obey the Delphic pre- 
cept TvCfdi ireatrr6¥. Both Socrates and Hera- 
clitus turned away from the superlicial interare- 
tation of Nature represented by the loniona But, 
while ethical problems chiefly attracted Socrates, 
the more comprehensive mind of the Ephesian 
directed itself vigorously to metaphysics, to * the 
Invisible,’ which represents the kernel of his philo- 
sophy. * Wisdom consists in one duty and only 
one — to understand the Intelligence (yyiifiyf) which 
governs all things ’ (f r. 41 ). * O? what profit to men 
18 the knowledge of Nature ? The fairest Cosmos 
is merely a rubbish-heap poured out at random ’ 
(fr. 124). Time, which drives onward everything 
earthly in ceaseless change, is * like a child who 
plays at draughts and moves them hither and 
thither — a child’s irovemment ’ (fr. 52). 

The philosophers business, therefore, is to dis- 
oem the Eternal. For ‘the human mind (i)^ot, 
t.s. that portion of intellectual being which falls 
to man’s share) has no clear understanding or 
aims, but the Divine has’ (fr. 78). Inasmuch as 
Heraclitus is the first thinker to grasp the idea 
of the transoendontol, he is, before Parmenides, 
Anaxagoras, and Plato, the founder of Idealism in 
philoraphy. He is himself conscious of the far- 
reaching importance of his discovery. For he makes 
the statement (which Positivists cannot under- 
stand) ; * None of all those whose words I have 
heard attains to recognize that Wisdom is some- 
thing separated (Kex(apur/i^roy) from all’ (fr. 108). 
What this Wisdom (tA <ro06e) is ho explains (fr. 
32) ‘ One, the only W isdom, does not wisii, and yet 
fu^n does wish, to be called by the name of Zeus ’ 
(ir. 32). The new concept may be called by the 
old and venerable divine name, provided the latter 
oarries with it the idea of absolute mind in the 
Heroclitic sense. On the other hand, to think of 
the Homeric Zeus in this connexion is blasplicmy 
against the divine nature. For, in consequence 
of the thoroughgoing religious reformation of the 
6th oent., which is represented by the names 
Xenophanes, Pytha^ras, Orphicism, the tradi- 
tional oonoeption of religion can no longer be 
maintained. 

But, while poets like Pindar and iEsohylns, 


imbued with that spirit of reform, tacitly intro 
dnoe the new conception of Zens into the ancient 
popular legends, contemporary philosophers liko 
Xenophanes and Heraclitus set themselves deatt 
aminst popular beliefs. Like the Colophonian, 
IleTaciitaB soomfully attacks the demoralizing 
aspects of the ancient Epos (fr. 42). But he 
also attacks the pietism or the Mysteries which 
had sprung up luxuriantly in the 6th century. 
The cult Dionysus and of Demeter, with its 
ceremonial pnriiioation and coarse symbolism, is 
utterly repugnant to him (fr. 5, 14). It is, there- 
fore, quite credible that, as report^ (FbrsoA i.* 
68, 24), he resigned his hereditary office of King- 

S riest, or beuiletts, after his breach with the ortho- 
ox religion. He went even so for as to reject 
prayer altogether, aa something cliildiah— a step 
which no Greek philosopher after him ventured to 
take. ‘ They pray to the images of the gods, as 
though they wished to converse with buildings; 
just because they are ignorant of the true being 
of the gods and Bupemal powers ’ (fr. 5). 

All religious names and notions, which occur 
frequently in his work, ore not to be interpreted in 
the popular religious sense, but os i^mlMUs of the 
higher idea of tlie divine nature, of which he is 
full. His eternal and universal God is not confined 
to temples or temple-riteB, but is omnipresent. 
‘How can one escape that which never goes 
down?’ (fr. 16). His notion of God also is not 
split up, as in the Homeric Olympus, into count- 
less individual deities. ‘ Ho who perceives the law 
of the world, tlie T4r>gos, must confess that all 
things form one unity’ (fr. 50). This universal 
spirit 'unites conflicting opposites, just as one 
harmony is formed from various tones* (fr. 8). 
Here he expresses his monistic belief, in one of the 
figures familiar to the Pythagorean school. He 
speaks still more clearly in fr. 67 : ‘ God is day 
and night, winter and summer, war and peace, 
plenty and want.’ 

On another occasion he seeks to render intel- 
ligible the universally operative energy of the 
dnrine Logos by a hylozoistic figure ospecinlly con- 
genial to the science of his tune. As Jeremiah 
had said a hundred years earlier (Jer 23"), ‘ Is not 
iny word as a fire ? saith the Lord,* so the prophet 
of Ephesus proclaims (fr. 30) : ‘ This q^teni of tlie 
world (sder^sot), the same for all, neither any of the 
gods nor any man has made, but it always was 
and is and wall be an ever-living fire, kindled in 
due measure, and in due measure extinguished.' 
This conception of * the due measure * is essential 
for the interpretation of Heraclitus. The modem 
piiysical theory assumes that dilterent forces (heat, 
electricity, magnetism, chemical force, etc.) are 
convertible into each other. They are all connected 
by the invariable law that exactly as much force of 
one kind (s.17. heat) disappears as force of another 
kind {e.ff, electricity) comes on the scene. In a 
similar manner Heraclitus conceives of the divine 
cosmic force. J ust as our modem physicists assume 
themtheras a common 8ubstTatuin.w hence forces 
proceed, so Heraclitus sneaks of the divine cosmic 
fire which is always connned within the same limits. 
‘ The sun will not overstep his bounds ; for, if he 
does, the Erinyes, helpers of justice, will find him 
out’ (fr. 94). And, although the sun is kindled 
every day anew (fr. 6), he oteerves his limits. 

So also the changes of fire into water and earth 
always take place in fixed proportions. At first 
the mtheri^ vapour is oondenski into sea-water, 
from which the solid earth U precipitated. This 
is * the way down.’ In the same proportion the 
transformations of the solid, liqnid, and gaseous 
states proceed upwards. Earth deliqueBoes into 
water at a time of delnge, water exhales skyward 
as mtherial vapour. 
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Of ooane the periode oconpied hy these changes 
are not always alike. On tlie contrary, the great 
pendulum describes smaller and greater arcs. The 
rotations of day and night, of seasons, of years, of 
great oosroio periods between a general iloM and a 
general conflagration, vary in length, but not in 
quality and proportion. Opposites must always 


All that men can see is the war between them. 

Thus with Heraclitus war is Hhe father of all 
things ’ (fr. 53), and the one thing clear and worrii ^ 

taking into account is change. lie never becomes of Deity interprets for ns the fine saying of Hera- 
tired of illustrating this popular way of conceiving ditus, * A man's character is hU diemon^ (fr. 119) 
the flux of th^gs by ever fresh examples. 'To — a saying repeated by Democritus and Menander, 
him who enters the same river, other and still Therefore it follows that man’s happiness cannot 
other waters flow ' (fr. 12). * One cannot twice consist in sonsaal enjoyment. * Oxen are hanpy 
descend into the same river’ (fr. 91). ‘Into the when they have peon to eat’ (fr. 4). ‘ For the best 
same river we descend, and we do not descend ; we men choose one thing above all else ; immortal 
are, and w'c are not’ (fr. 49 A). above transient things. But the masses 


man. * The dry beam is the wisest and best soul * 
(fr. 118). Of eourse, this divine spark is identical 
in essence with the €hxl who governs, illuminates, 
and warms the universe. Therefore the soul rests 
on the deepest foundation of the Divine Logoa 
* The limits of the soul thon const not discover, 
though thou shouldest traverse every way ; so pro- 


This identification of the spiritual and essentiid 
characteristio of man (to which the Greeks give 
the hardly translatable name ^$os) with the essence 

TV-*. £ 1.1- _ 15 • 


So, for later thinkers the uniform light of the 
Heraclitio system appears broken up into the bril- 
liant colour-play of relativism, the prismatic am- 
biguity of a materialistic scepticism (vaXlrrpoirof 
dp/soslva fr* 61) which threatens to turn into nihil- 
ism. ‘ Sea- water is very pure and very foul, for. 


glo^ above transient things. But the masses 
Stull themselves like cattle ’ (fr. 29). * To the soul,* 


on the contrary, ‘belongs the self - multiplying 
Logos* (fr, 115). The Ixigos, however, is not 
merely the special characteristic of man alone ; it 
is at the same time the universal cosmic law, 
which energizes and controls everylliing. ‘ There- 


while to fishes it is drinkable and healthful, to fore it is a duty to follow the common law. ^ But 
men it is unfit to drink and deadly’ (fr. 61). Of although the Logos is common to all, the majorif 


course, in the empirical region of sense-perception of people liv 
everything is inconsistent and relative ; on the con- ing of their 
trary, in &e realm of pure thought the Absolute dependent ni 
is enthroned. * To all things are beautiful far os it will 
and right and good ; hut men suppose that some all ’ (fr. 114). 
are ri^t and others wrong ’ (fr. 102). Thus, not i 


of people live os though they had an understau 
ing of their own’ (fr. 2). ‘All human laws are 
dependent anon one divine law. For this rules as 
far OB it wills, and suffices for all, and overcomes 


Thus Heraclitus comprehends, as exactly as his 
opponent Parmenides, who indeed only partially 
understood him, nouTnena and phenomena^ truth 
and Ulusion (dXi^tfeca, ddfa), in his system. The sad 


Thus, not only physical but moral science also is 
ciosdy connectea with metaphysics. The divine 
law (as later among the Stoics) is identical with 
the conscience of the individuaL Men who obey 
this inner law, however, are extremely rare. That 


fact with both is that tiie dull-witted world has is a matter of course for the aristocrat of Bphesas : 
comprehended their illusion better than their truth. * One is to me worth ten thousand, provided he be 


comprehended their illusion better than their truth. 
But HO it fares with all prophets. 

It is necessary, after the monistic doctrine of the 


the best* (fr. 49). 

From these premisses it is easy to understand the 


Logos and its counterpart, terrestrial dualism, have way in which Heri^itus nndertakm to remodel 
been made clear as the kernel and husk of his the Greek belief in immortality. * Gk>dB^ and men 
system, to expound briefly how Heraclitus applies honour those who have fallen in war* (fr. 24). 
his theory, in its metaphysical and material aspects. This principle of the popular hero-worship he ap- 
to the doctrine of man's constitution. plies to his heroes, the heroes of the Logo^ The 

The human soul, with which the hitherto pre- body, as such, deserves no honour. ‘Corpses 
vailing Ionian and Pythagorean philosophy had should he thrown away sooner than excrement 
but little concerned itself, is of cardinal import- (fr. 96), But just in proportion to Uie dogm of 
ance to the prophet of the TpOBi ireavr6af. At nrst, parity with which a man hae guarded and mtenm- 
indeed, it seems a very materialistic view that the ned the inner flame in his life is the fierceness of 
soul sliould be involved in the elemental ohangcsi the attack on him from the terrestrial sphere, and 


of the twofold way upward and downward. ‘ For at the same rime the greater is the prize heyoud. 
the soul it is death to nocome w'ater, and for water This seems to be the moaning of the saying m fr. 2.5 

•a •_ J 1 I * l1- kna Vuum 


it is death to become earth. But from eartli comes 
water ; and from water, soul ’ (fr. 36). 

As might he expected, the acme of human exist- 
ence is identical with the physical firo-mther. As 
fire descends, the soul passes through the inter- 
mediate stage of water into earth, ».s. into flesh, 
and this way signifies joy and life. Conversely, 
when flesh again dissolves into water (hence the 


which has been tom from its context : ‘ Greater 
fates gain greater rewards,’ for *man kindles a 
light in the night when he is dead ’ (fr. 26). 

To explain this better, we add a remark of G. 
T. Fecliner, whose ‘ panpsychism ’ contains mneh 
Heraclitio doctrine: ‘At the moment of death. 


and this way signifies joy and life. Conversely, when everlasting night s^s up the eye of man's 
when flesh again dissolves into water (hence the body, the dawn awakens in his vpiri^ Then the 
legend before mentioned of Heraclitus's dropsy) and focal centre of the i^er man wiU blaze out to a 
from thence returns to the cosmic mther, death siu which will illuminate all that is spintual m 
takes place. * For souls it is joy or death to be- him, and at the same time, like an inner eye, look 
come wet * (fr. 77 A). Thus, just as in the Orphic- through things with unearthly olearaess {^ben 
Christian theory, soul and Ixkly are already con- nach tUm Toa6\ Leipzig, 1866, p. 42). So Hera- 
ceived of as contraries, which stand in direct op- ditus also appears to have conceived of the new 
podrion to each other. * We live in the death of light which the spiritual man kindles for himself 
S^s, and again they (».e. souls) live in our death’ after the death of the body. ‘There awaits men 
(fr 77 B). i^fter death what th^ neither hope nor think 

But neither in the macrocosm nor in our micro- (fr. 27). Thus, starring from w idea of HcsmkI, 
cosm is a complete extinction of the primordial he suggests a deliverance of elect heroes of the 
fire possible, fn the living body also a spark of spirit from the night of death, who now, ^ m 
mth^l fire is presorvedlMacrob. in Somn. Seip. believes, lead a highw life as ‘ watchers of the 
1 14, ’ Bointillam steHaris essentue ’ ; VbrsoA. 12 A, living and the dead (fr. 63). In this sense he 
*15. D. 74), and the freer from moisture this in- could say, with antithetical point : * 
gradient is kept, the wiser and the better is the become mortals, and mortals immortals (fr. 62). 
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For there awaits the spirit of fire, which has 
fallen down from mtheiiiu heights* and appears 
doomed to mortality in an earthly frame* an ascen- 
sion after death. This doctrine reminds us of the 
prophetic utterances of Empedocles* and of the 
Stoic doctrine of continued existence for the virtu- 
ous. Of course* even to these elect heavenly guests 
an endless life is not allotted. For when* finally, 
all things pass into fire, and the * Great Year * of 
30 X 360 years has completed its revolution, a 
universal conflagration will usher in Doomsday. 

* For the fire which comes on all things will judge 
and condemn them* (fr. 66). 

This doctrine of the ‘last things’ has been 
doubted, because, at the arrival of this dies tra, 
the constant interchange between the two poles of 
existence disappears. This is wrong, however ; for 
this iiioinent, when everything nimts in the uni- 
versal conflagration {i.e, when God ceases to work), 
is onlv the extreme point to which the cosmic 
pendulum swings on one side, to which, on the 
other side, the Deluge, or rather a universal 
torpor, corresponds. That a final amalgamation 
of the other two elements (earth and water) is not 
implied in the reports of his doctrine which we 
possess, and r»robably was not taught by Heraclitus 
nimself, is shovm by the fact that the form of the 

fire is conceived of as the normal and primitive 

one, so that the end of the Cosmos, like tlie be- 
ginning, is linked on to the primordial principle. 
‘For in rotation the beginning and the end are 
common ’ (fr. 103). 

4. Posthumous influence. — Heraolitus, one of 
the most original writers and profoundest thinkers 
of antiquity, has had a powerful influence on all 
succeodmg times, from Alcmmon and Parmenides, 
pMt the time of Democritus, Protagoras, Euri- 
pides, and the authors of the Corpus Hippo- 
vraticum^ to the Stoics, whose popular version of 
his philosophy conquered the cultured Greek and 
Komnn world. Especially important is the direct 
or indirect influence of Heraclitus on Philo, the 
Johaunixie Gospel, and the theology of the early 
Fathers (Clement of Alexandria aud Hippqlytus). 
Among the moderns, Hegel and Nietzsche in par- 
ticular, the latter especiiUly in the aphoristio form 
of his writing, show the deep influence of the sage 
of Ephesus. 


LtTBKATiraB.— 1. EDlTiQNS.’-^UsraeUtir^iiiuim^ Bjwater, Oxf. 
1877 Lthci most ooniplcie collecUon of the fra^nnentii) ; H. 
Diels, Harakleitot von [Greek and German), Berlin, 

1900, also FragmtnU dvr Vorsokraiiker [arcek and German], 
i 3, Berlin, 1912, pp. 67-llS (cb. 12) [quotations are made from 
this colluRtionJ. 

n. SYSTEM or Heraclitosi P. Lassalle, Dis PhOoM, 
HwakUiiov dea DunkUn v. Ep/teaoB^ 2 vols., Berlin, 1868 ; P. 
Schuster, *Ileraklit von liiphesuB,* In Acta Soe, philol,, 
lii. (Leipag, 1879); B. Zeller, Philot. der Grieehen, i.s, do. 


H. Dikls. 

HERDER. — 2. Life and times. — The century 
of enlightenment, the century of I^ocke and Hume 
in England, of Voltaire and Rousseau in France, 
re-enacted that turning of thought towards its 
oym nature, that desertion of metaphysioal subtle- 
ties, that development of empirical interest in 
human life and enthusiastic discussion of the 
problems of society, which characterized the Greek 
Sophistic movement. But, whilst in England the 
current of thought lost itself in the stagnant back- 
waters of a theoretical scepticism, and in France 
transformed itself into the luotive power of political 
aptation* in Germany it maintained its course 
with little distraction, refreshed by the influx of 
a new stream of influences. In the interests of 
indiyidual onlture* without application to social 
revolution, the philosophical principles of Leibniz 
and Wolff were carried into the realms of psycho- 


logy* epistemology* morality* political sdenoe* and 
even religion. But it was due to the assertion of 
the claims of poetry and a whole new world of 
literature that the intellectual life was re-vitalized. 
Lesfdng (o.e.) and Herder were the heralds who 
announced these claims. 

Johann Gottfried von Herder was bom at'Mohr- 
ungen* East Prussia, on 24th Aug. 1744* the third 
child of humble parents. The father, who was sex- 
ton and master of a small school* was an earnest* 
strict* upright man of undoubting piety. Herder’s 
paternal grandfather had been an immigrant from 
Silesia* a refugee from Roman Catliolio rule* and 
it was no domit from him that the boy derived 
his warm, imaginative spirit. As a boy. Herder 
■was * always grave and always alone ’ ; he never 
enjoyed very good health, suffering; to the end of 
bis life from a fistula in one eye. He became even 
more quiet and shy during his school-years under 
the severe old rector of the town school, and 
devoted himself to reading. After a miserable 
period in the house of a young pastor* Trescho by 
name, who was blind to tlie Imy’s ability and un- 
sympathetic towards his inclination for a clerical 
career — a period during which he became excessively 
reserved and subject to nervous depression — Herder 
succeeded in making his way to Kflnigsborg. He 
welcomed an opportunity of studying mmeine 
which came in his way, simply because it took him 
away from his cramped and wretched life as 
amanuensis and mess^e-boy to a man u'hom he 
loathed. After fainting at a dissection in the 
hospital, he abandoned medicine, and by means of 
the help of a few friends and his own earnings he 
was able to enter the University (1762) with a view 
to a clerical training. He had already written 
some poems, and one he had surreptitiously 
introduced into a parcel sent by Trescho to a 
Keinigsberg publisher, who had recognized its 
merit and taken pains to discover the identity of 
its author. 

Attending Kant’s lectures, he was stimulated to 
critical inquiry and read widely; PlaU>, Hume, 
Leibniz, Diderot, and Rousseau he studied with 
^cial care and enthusiasm. But a greater in- 
fluence on his mind was the fricndsliip of J. G. 
Homann, who aroused in him a deep appreciation 
of fioetry and early national literature. He con- 
tributed poems and reviews to the Konigsberger 
Zeitung, Then we find him at Riga, first as 
assistant-master at the Cathedral School* and later 
as ‘additional curate’; while he was there, in 
1767* he published Fragments uher die neuere 
deutsche Literature which rapidly reached a wide 
and sympathetic public ana attracted Lessing’s 
attention. Various writings followed* but their 
advanced views on literary and artistic topics 
aroused a storm of opposition, and such suspicions 
were rife as to his orthodoxy that he left Riga. 
Anxious to make certain experiments in social 
reform which were to rest on a reform of educational 
methods, he commenced a tour. With a view to 
investigating educational systems In diflerentooun- 
tries, he made his way to Holland and France, but 
his intention of visiting England and Italy was not 
carried out. In order to secure an independent 
position, he accepted a post as travelling tutor to ^ 
the son of the Prince-Bishop of Lilbeck, and 
abandoned his social schemes. He fonnd himself 
in the course of his duties at Darmstadt* where 
he met Caroline Flachsland and became betrothed 
to her. In that year and the following* 1770- 
1771* he was in close contact at Strasaburg with 
Goethe, who was then revelling in the exuberance 
of early manhood. The friendship that sprang 
m between the two is of great importance for 
the history of German literature* for Goethe fre- 
quently ackuowiedged, in the most definite Ian- 


goage, that a great ehaage paeied over him during 
thoee dayi. 


TliitM optnidi to mf ilgbt wwwtw digr, nayi 
• . . Ibo tnoro t swallowod, tho mort Hfinler hod to glvo. . . . 
Ho Imported to mo the gormo of oil thot he oorriod out In oftor 
life.* ^It woi ho who oot mo in the right woy. No uttoronoo 
of hlo oror filled of iti offoet I do not remembor over hoving 
tom up o olnglo popor on which hlo magicol hondwrlting woo 
to bo found.* 

Tn 1771, Herder threw up big tutorship, and for 
five years was Court* Preacher at Biickeburg. 
Opposition cm the part of the orthodox clergy, 
renewed and severe eve-trouble. finanoiiJ stram. 
and the consequent delay of marriage combined to 
depress him abnormally. He continued his literaiw 
studies, however, and was so much affected by his 
reading of * Ossian,* Percy’s JReliquet, and Shake- 
speare that he openly deserted the classical school 
and took a prominent place in the Sturm und 
Drang reaction. He and Goethe, with some others 
at Darmstadt and Frankfort, issued a journal 
which was to be the organ of their revolt. He 
was able to marry in 1773, and in 1776 was appointed 
Conrt-Preaoher and Superintendent of the Clergy 
in the dticby of Weimar. 

In Weimar ho spent the rest of his life in close 
proximity to Goethe, Wieland, and Jean Paul 
liichter, but suffering much loneliness of spirit. 
The conventional atmosphere was far from con- 
genial, and the six other members of the Weimar 


Consistory opposed every reform that he projected. 
The story of his later yean— the strained relations 
with Goethe, his disappointment as those whom 
he hud influenced gradually outgrew their disciple- 
ship, illness oveT|K>wering his bodily strengtn — 
is not a pleasant one ; it is relieved by bis wife’s 
devotion and his {topnlarity among the scholars of 
tho Gymnasium at Weimar. Some of his moat 
powerful-- thoctgh also many of his less valuable — 
works belong to the W oimor period. His collection 
of folk-songs {Stimmen der Viilkrr tn LUd^m) 
appeared in 1778-70, and Ills famous work On the 
^%rit of Hebrew Poetry {Vom Oeiet der ehrdieehen 
Poeeie) in 1782-83. Then came his most important 
achievement, Jdeen zur PhUosophie der Ouchichte 
der Menechheit {Ideas on the Philosophy of the 
History of Human Life) from 1784-91. His efosing 
years he devoted to speculations on theological ana 
philosophical subjects, but he went to what were 
regards as extremes by such friends as Jacobi, 
Lavater. and even his early friend Hamann, who 
became alienated from him. When he died on 
18th Dec. 1803, aged only fifty-nine, he was plan- 
ning fresh literary ventures. 

Herder's influence lay in two main directions. 
Lessing had stimulated independence of French 
literature and art, hut himself remained loyal to 
the classical canons. Herder championea the 
revolt against classicism, or, in other words, led 
the Romantic movement. But he further provided 
the Romantic movement with its theoreticu justili- 
eation. Ho was the founder of the genetic method 
of explanation, though it is somewhat misleading 
to speak of him as a pre-Darwinian evolutionist. 
This was the great achievement of his life, the 
fniit of his keen, synthetic imagination and 
equally readj appreciation of inductively important 
characteristics. 

a. Writings. — Herder’s chief writizigs may best 
be indicated by considering them in relation to 
tbe special sabjecto which he investigated, and 
as leading np to his great synthetic work, which 
had for its thesis the whole of human develop- 
ment treated as the subject of purely natural 
history. 

(1) Poefry.— In the Ffuamenie uber die neuere 
deutsehe Literature published in Riga in 1767, he 
endeavours to demonstrate the relation of poetry 
to dreumstances, environment, and nationiU in- 


dividuality. He illustrates his theme sym- 
pathetic and original studies of Homer, Hebrew 
poetry, Shakespeare, and ‘Ossian.’ 

(2) Art, — Here ag^ his thests is the importance 
of natural character ; Gothic art is shown to have 
its own peculiar merit and significance. His chief 
works la this category are Kritisehe WeUder 
(1760). sad Plaetih (1778). 

(8) Language. ’-^Herder was an eighteenth- 
century Max Muller, and to him is due the credit 
of foundinjg the comparative study of language 
especially m regard to its nature and origin. Uis 
treatise, uber den Ursprung der Spraehe (1772) — 
an argument directed against the theory that 
language was divinely communicated to man— 
demonstrates the inevitability of language, given 
the complex of powers we find in man. 

* If it if IrioonipreiieMiblf to otbf n how o huiiuui mind could 
Invent lenirufse, it it m inoomprehemible to mo how a human 
mi n d ^ could be what it ie without dlfoovering languege lor 

In matters of fact this treatise, like several 
others which he wrote, is open to the charge of 
inaccuracy and crudeness, but the important 
feature is the consistent use of the comparative 
method of investigation. Herder’s view is that 
‘ language arose with tbe first spark of conscions- 
nesB,’ and, like every other proauction, gradually 
became more perfectly developed. Language is 
not the mere sound of words, for every sign and 
action is language. Language, indeed, relates us 
closely to the whole of sentient Hature. 

* It fleems the t the left metemal touch from the modelling 
bend ol Nature Infueed the following lew into ell, at their 
entrenoe into the world, ** Ffel not for thj'felf alone, but let thy 
feeling refound.** Af thif leetereetive touch wof the same to 
the feme epedee, the following lew became a bleffing : “ Let 
thy feeling resound tn unison with thine own face, and I>e 
heard with sympathy by one and oU.*** 

(4) iSef^ion.— The comparative method of stndy 
was applied also to religion, and Herder wrote 
under the eonviction that religion in its historical 
development has been closely related to man’s 
wants and impulses. His studies in religion are 
found in his volumes entitled Vom Geist der 
ebrdieohen Poeeice Briefe uber doe Studium der 
Theologiee and Christliche Schriften. In the 
second of these works he laid down the principle 
that the Bible must be read ‘ in a human way/as 
we should read the Greek historians and dramatists, 
with constant effort to interpret its contents in 
relation to their temporal and local setting. He 
made bold attempts to occupy a middle position 
in regard to certain doctrinal questions, having 
for bm reward only the hatred of dogmatists and 
the suspicion of extreme rationalists. Bat he 
clearly distingaiBhed religion from the realm of 
dogmatic into which his published opinions carried 
him. 

* Religion is that which binds our contotencs; It Is an Inner 
certainty, incapable of mathematical demonstration ; religion 
is the awarenees of what we are as parts of the world, wbs4 we 
ought to he SB men, and what we have to do. We strive over 
opinions, but opinions are not religion, for there Is hut one 
religion, though it appears under many forms.' 

In Vom Geist der ebrdiaehen Poesie, Herder 
investigates tbe earliest opinions of mankind oon- 
eeming the Deity. Creation. Providence, etc. 
Among other things he exposes the absurdity of 
those who have represented religion as originally 
derived from the apprehensions and terrors of 
mankind. 

•AMphren : Philosophers have explained the strong emotion 
ooooBioned by that religious veneration of which you speak. 
It was ignorotioe. say they, that gave existence to the gods ; 
stupid and servlls sstonishment produced the first oblations 
to them, whom terrified fancy represented as powerful beings, 
as invisible demons, from whom mankind had everything to 
fear. 

Jtutyphren : On tbe contrary. It Is the emcntlol and dls. 
tiuotive character of man, and that which pJooes him above 
oil classes o? beings mcraly animal, that he is susceptible of 
religion. The propensify u> worship one or more superior 
hdw Is known to nave been present among men in all nations 
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Mid porlodt of the world, end why iniist thii be derived only 
from anxiety and fear? Onr exietence, eurely, la an act of 
beiieflcence and not a puuiahment, otherwiee the love of life 
and the ardent deeire for ita duration would be unatxtountable. 
The Great Being, therefore, to whom we are Indebted for It, 
and by whom we eubeiat, must be ooneldered at good. Daily 
experfenoe rouat convince ua of Ula benignity. ... At the 
aaine time. I am willing to admit that the religion of many 
undent natione waa mixed with painful feelinga of apprehenilon 
and iierror. Thia woe more eetHedally the cane with thoae who 
had their dwelling in rude cliinatee, in dark caveme, auddat 
burniug mountaiiui, or on barren ahoree of unfrequented and 
tenqMatuous aeaa, or of euoh ae were aoouitomed to frequent 
viowa of dieuial objeota. and of revolution aooompaniea hj 
inhuman eceuea of devaatatlon and oamage.* 

The primitive religions, 'which Herder refused to 
attribute to the sentiment of fear, were based, he 
suggested, on the need for explanation; lienee, 
for example, among the primitive peoples whose 
daemon- worship is revealed in Genesis, from the 
observance of ' the works and beauties of Nature,* 
from the sight of ‘energy, wisdom, and self- 
renewed power of production and reproduction in 
all things’ (seen in {lorticalar objects, however, 
and not connected ‘ in a general point of view ’) the 
inference was inailo that there existed ‘separate 
and particular causes of particular objects, ^tinct 
creating spirits, of which each produced a particu- 
lar olgecb and contributed to its preservation with 
intelligence and care.’ The higher, later religions 
Herder attributes to the persistence of deep-seated 
moral feeling. But his treatment of the history 
of religions derives its importance from his applica- 
tion to it of the genetic method of study rather 
than from his own data or conclusions. 

Herder’s sermons were only occasionally printed, 
but we have evidence to show tiiat he preached in 
a manner ‘ straightforward, jiopular, ana natural’ — 
t<} borrow Schiller’s description ; and in his farewell 
sermon at Biga, wliere he hod tilled a church 
whenever he preached, ho stated his own aims : 

* Most of my own mrmona, all my best, havo been human. 
1 have tried to eliow that our only nappinew is to remain true 
to the foundations of our naturs, and to follow no guide but 
reason and oonsoienos. Humanity, therefore, In its widest 
cinde, with all its noblest ideas of God, its sslf, and Nature, 
with all its fsollngs ofibrotherhood and sympathy, with all its 
oharmlng duties, and high dlsfioiiitions and oapacitles for 
happlness-^humanity in this wide scope was always the main 
theoM of my sermona, instruction, and exhortation,* 

(6) Human culture. — Herder went further still 
in the application of his central idea, so far indeed 
that, had it not been for essential dillerences in 
the general level of scientiiic culture and in the 
aoouracy of observation, a short step on his part 
would have led him to the pinnacle later ouenpied 
by Darwin. We might, indeed, have spoken to- 
dav of Herderism rather than Darwinism. A 
volume has been written by Bhrenboch under the 
si^ificant title, Herder dU Vorgemger Darurina, 
lEuBldeenzur PhU. der Geeeh. der Menaclihrit applies 
the genetic method to the whole of human aevel- 
opment. Whereas Kant had opposed to Nature 
an absolute free will, rational and independent. 
Herder placed bnman life in a natural setting; 
history he regarded as a natural science, investi- 
gating and describing the human powers, impulses, 
and activities. His work is the foundation-stone 
of the modem study of primitive culture, which 
now receives sup];iort from the scienoes of anthro- 
polo^, arclimology, philology, and comparative 
peyehology. It is simple in style and impartial 
in tone. 

(a) The first part-— the science of man’s place in 
the universe — uiseussos the earth’s position in the 
stellar system, its crust as influencea by the atmo- 
sphere, and the various forms of life produced on it. 

motto of the whole is the unity of creation ; 
and with ample illustration, in which the whole 
field of natural science as then known is laid under 
contribution, we are shown how closely we are 
bound by nature from onr earliest hour to our 
poseesrions, onr country, and its language and 


oustoms. Several passages are remarkably sug- 
gestive of nineteenth-century evolutionist theory. 

* The lew a nation la nr ew d upon, and tha more tndy It la 
obliged to abide by ita atmnle and eavaga way of life, the mora 
exactly doea It alao maintain ita original eonformatloa or type* 
(bk. vL oh. 1). Bat * nothing In Nature etande still ; eveiy Uimg 
itrivea and atmgglea onward. Could we only aea into the Urn 
periods of oreatton— how one realm of Nature Is built ap on 
another— what a prooearion of forces ever stminling onward 
would be displayed in early development* (uL v. ob. 8). 
Before ever the earth took ite present form, 'mUllone of 
creatures were of neooasity overwhelmed ; what eonld iralntaltt 
itself has remained, and has been standing now for thoaaanda 
of years In tha great bannonlons order* Gw. xv. oh. 1^ 

Herder even makes a deduction which sounds 
essentially modem. He sees that advance in 
organization means a difierentiation of parts in 
the organism. ‘The higiier we go, the more 
various and distinct do tlie parts become ’ (bk. iii. 
ch. 1). This principle, accepted to-day in its 
application to physiology, he applies even to 
society. He was gifted with a penetrating, ima- 
ginative insight that would undoubtedly have 
led him to the far-reaching hypothesis of * evolu- 
tion* in the modem sense haa the greater range 
of fact been accessible to him as it was to Darwin. 
But his emphasis was upon things as they have 
been, and necessarily have been, rather than upon 
things as they are, interpreted the past. 

(5) In the second fiart of the work, the science of 
history — of man’s development in time — ^is the 
subject. We liavo here an account of primitive 
peoples. China, Tibet, Hindustan, then Babylon, 
the Medes and Persians, the Hebrews, and the 
Egyptians, ore amongst the topios to which ehap- 
ters are devoted. Greek lire and history and 
Home and its decline are next discussed. We 
then retrace onr steps and reflect upon the growth 
of the human mind and of human customs. The 
Northern peoples are passed under review, and we 
are led to a whole book, brilliant but unsympa- 
thetic, on Christianity and its propagation. We 
return to the Northern kingdoms of media* val 
Euro|>6, the Romish hierarchy, and the influence 
of the Arabs ; the disenssion is closed by chapters 
on Commerce in Europe, the Crusa<les, and the 
Cultivation of Reason m Europe. Thus we have 
a comprehensive series of studies in Comparative 
Mythology, Sociology, Ethics, and Education. 

The work had a 'mixed reception ; Goethe was 
one of those who s^ve high praise to its aims and 
spirit, Kant one or the scoffers who stigmatized it 
as ‘a oolleotion of hints,’ a book of travellers’ 
tales. The boldness of the scheme, apart from 
its actual achievement, was in itself a powerful 
stimulus which is not even yet exhausted. But 
in a purely theoretical direction the work exercised 
a great influence. It emphasized the living unity 
of human life, apiritnal and mental, and showed 
that reason (or understanding) and feeling (or 
sensibility) are not two distinct souroos of loiow- 
ledge, but difierent stages of that one activity in 
which the individual lives the life of the whole. 
One influence— negative, perhaps, but vital— exer- 
cised by this work is seen in Kaot’s theory of 
history, which was formed in view of the opposition 
between Herder and Rousseau. To Rousseau, 
history depicts the departure of mankind from an 
originiu ' natural’ state of perfectiou. To Herder, 
history lays bare the necessary, natural, and self- 
explanatory development of an original oonstitn- 
tion. Kant ateeiw between the Bcylla and 
Charybdis, carried through by a philoaophical 
conception of the ‘Fall* which explained how 
natural inclination, once ethically neutral, became 
an enemy of the Good Will. It may be noted 
here that in his insistence on the completion of 
human life through ite development, Herder was 
probably influenced by the works of the English 
philosopher Shaftesbury, to whom the ethical is 
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the flower of human life, the natural and complete 
develonment of man's natural endowment. 

(fl) Herder’s late metapliyalcal 

speculatioiis are of less interest. In Voml^r^nnen 
und JSmpJinden der menscAlichen Seele (1778), and 
yerttand und Femun/'i, eine AfetaJerUii aur 
Kritik der reinen Vemunft (1709), he attacks the 
critical philosophy of Kant. The lirst of these 
was written under the influence of Shaftesbury, 
whose poetic glorification of the universe as it is 
and essthetio appreciation of the artist’s master- 
hand in Nature influenced Schiller as well as 
Herder, Theso works aim at a reinstatement of 
'sensibility,' at an overthrow of tiie analytic 
tendency of Kantianism, with its apparent rather 
than real 'dissection' of human life. KaUigone 
(1800) opposed the theory of Kant’s Kritik der 
ilrteihdu^tf arguing the close connexion of 
Beauty and Good. In opposition to Kant's theoi^ 
and to the practical worship of form and style 
among the Weimar poets, Herder urged that the 
content of art is more real than its form. 

LnsRATURS.— 1. W0HX8.-^^tnmtliche W§rke, 46 vols., ed. 
J. G. Mullsr, Tttblngon. 1805-20, 2nd edL, 60 vola, Stott- 
gut and Tiiblagen, 1827-80 ; Herdera ad. H. Diintcer, 

24 voU., Berlin and Lel|izig, 1800-70 ; critical and best edition. 
Harden Wette, ed. B. Suphan, 32 vola., Berlin. 1877-09. 

ii. THJkNBLATiOtfiL—OuUiniaaiif e PhUoaopky qf the HiaUtry 
of ifan, tr. T. Ghurclilll. 2 voli., 2nd ed.. London, 1808; 
TraaiiM upon the Origin qf Language, do. 1827; Orientai 
IHatoguaa onihe Spirit and Jieautira qfthe Sacred Poetry gf 
the H^trewa, do. 1801 ; The Spirit qf Hebrew Poetry, tr. 4. 
Manh, Burlington, I83a 

ill. LiFK. — R. Haym, Herder naeh aeinem Lrben und 
aeinem Wlariten, 2 voui., Berlin, 1877-85; E. Kuhnemann, 
Herdera Peradnliekkeil tnaeiiwr WaUanaehauung, Berlin, 1893, 
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qf Herder and Aia Timee, London, 1884. 
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Leipsig, 1861; Sru/weeheei mii Hieotai, Berlin, 1887, anci 
Bnqfe on Hamann, do. 1889, ed, O. Hoffmann; J, G. vm 
Heraen LebenebildiyvMAi ooneipondence), ed. £. G. von Herder, 
4 vola» Erlangen, 1840. 

V. ESSAYS AND STUDIES.^. Joret, Herder et la tenaieaance 
liUdrain on AUemogne era uoiUfi aidcle. Peris, 1876; R. 
Wielandt, Harden Thearie von der Raligxon und den religi- 
oaen Varatelhingen, Berlin, 1904 ; P. ▼. Barenbach, Herder ala 
Vorgdnger Darvrina, do. 1877 ; G. Hauffe, Herder in eeitun 
Jdeen aur PhiL der Geaeh. der JUenaehheit, Boma-Leip«lg, 1881 ; 
J, Sully, art. * Herder/ in EBri^ xiii. 847. 

Habold E. B. Speight. 

HEREDITY. — ^Exact knowledge of the process 
by which one generation comes into being froni 
another and of tlie relations Iwtwoen them is 


he dearly succeeded, though It was not for 
some years that Ids oontributions received proper 
recognition. 

2. Much hybridization work in plants was done 
during the earlier half of the 19th century. 
Among the workers of that time the names of 
Knight, Herbert, Wichura, and Gfirtner are 
specially prominent. But their eftbrts were not 
curectea primarily to the discovery of laws of 
heredity. The problems of the nature of species, 
of their possible fixity or transmutahility. were 
much in the air about this time, and it was 
towards these problems that the eflbrts of this 
group of hybridizers were chiefly directed. Many 
interesting and carious facts were brought to lightg 
but that they were never followed up was due to 
an event whidi seemed to solve the problem they 
had set out to investigate. 

g. This was the publication of the Origin of 
Species in 1859. The views as to the interrelation 
of Species there put forward by Darwin rapidly 
aiiied the support of the great majority of 
iologists. The problem of species appeared to 
liave keen solved, and the work of the iiyhridiiers 
came to a sadden standstill. Heredity and varia- 
tion wore the oorner-stones upon which Darwin 
erected his edifice. Yet Darwin himself deplored 
the prevailing ignorance both of the one pheno- 
menon and o? the other. Had a Darwinian been 
challenged for a definition of heredity, he would 
probably have replied to the effect that it is an 
innate force in virtue of which offspring tend to 
resemble their parents more than other individuals 
of the species. That offspring also differ from 
their parents was set down, where such differences 
are relatively small, to an innate tendeiioy to 
variation, whether induced by tlie environment or 
in some other manner. By unduly favouring the 
action of either of these two forces— heredity and 
variation — selection, whether natural or artificial, 
was held to be able CTodually to mould the race 
to a different form. Where the difference between 
parent and offspring was very marked, as, for 
instance, in the production of a white animal from 
two coloured ones or vies versa, a new principle 
was invoked, and the appearance of the unusual 
progeny was explained l>y the law of reversion. 
This phenomenon was regarded as due to the 
crossing of distinct varieties, whereby the descend- 
antiS even after a number of generations, tend to 
exhibit characters found in one or other of the 


essentially a growth of the 19th contuiy. A 

{ >recise kiiowMge of heredity was not ]> 0 B 8 ihle as 
ong as the respective parts played by the sexes 
remained ohsenre. It was not until the 19th cent, 
that the nature of the sexual cells and of the 
prooess of fertilization was established beyond a 
doubt, and a sure foundation provided upon which 
the student of heredity could Iniild. Tne earlier 
history of heredity is the history of attempts 
made to unravel the nature of the sexual process, 
for the account of which the reader is referred to 
the art. SEX. 

X. The experimental study of heredity may be 
snid to have begun with Kfilreuter, who published 
the results of his researches on the hybridization of 
plants in a series of papers between 1761 and 1766. 
In imite of the earlier discoveries of Oamerarius, 
the &eo^ of the sexuality of plants >va8 at this 
time still an open question, and Kfilreuter's ex- 
periments were designed chiefly to establish this 
theory. He crossed different quMues of plants 
which differed from one another in definite char- 
acters, and used tlie fact that the hybrids so 
pranced resembled the pollen parent in some re- 
spects and the seed parent in others as an argn- 
luent for regarding both parents as making a 
definite oontribntion to thenr offspring. In ms 


original parents, but not evident in the intermediate 
generations. 

The observation of such cases depends upon a 
continuity of records over several generations ; 
and for tnis reason the most striking oases of the 
phenomenon were confined to domesticated animals 
and plants. Hence arose the belief that the 
process of heredity in domesticated creatures is 
essentially difl’erent from that operating in wild 
races — a belief which is not without supporters 
even at the present day. For Darwin himself 
this hypothetical difference between the wild and 
the domestiGated did not exist. Indeed, he used 
the facts of variation among domesticated forms 
as an argument for liis views as to the nature of 
the process of evolution in the non-domeaticated. 
Herwity and variation, whatever their exact 
nature, were throughout living things held to be 
phenomena of essentially the same character. 
This view Darwin sought to express in his well- 
known hypothesis of Pangenesm. He suggested 
that in the cells of an organism there exist 
particles or 'getnmiiles' corresponding to the 
individual cells, each of the dillerent cells having 
its own peculiar form of gemniules. Of the 
gemmules it could only be said that they were 
larger than dhemical molecules but smaller than 
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that for dwarfneBB— bnt not both. Ail the cerm* 
eellB of the pure tall carried the factor for tallneM, 
and all the germ-cells of a dwarf carried that for 
dwarfnesB. The cross between the tall and the 
dwarf meant the union between a tall-bearing 
germ-cell, or gamete, and a dwarf-bearing gamete, 
so that the individual, or zygote, produced by the 
yoking together of these gametes contained both 
the factor for tallness and that for dwarfhess. 

Such a a^gote, which is produced by the union 
of two unlike gametes, is termed a Xeterozggote, 
as distinguished from a Aomoeygote, which is pro- 
duced by the union of two like gametes. In the 
case of the peas the tall factor is completely 
dominant over the dwarf factor, and the iietero- 
j^gotis tall is in appearance indistinguishable from 
a homozygous tall. But the difference comes in 
when it forms its gametes. Its own cells must be 
supposed to contain both of the factors for tallness 
and dwarfness. But, as Mendel assumed that 
these cannot enter into the same gamete, a separa- 
tion then occurs so that lialf the gametes contain 
the tall, and half the dwarf factor. In other words, 
a segregation of the factors occurs during the pro- 
duction of the gametes, and the gametes them- 
selves are pure for either tiie one factor or the 
other (see ng. 2). 

The F] heterozygous pea, therefore, is producing 
equal numbers of tall-bearing and of dwan-bearing 
gametes, and this is true for both the male and 
the female gametes. Self-fertilization of the Fj 
plant means the bringing together of two such 
series of gametes. 

Lev UB HUppofle that the number of ova ia ix, tx of which are 
* tall ' and 2e * dwarf.' Any ' tall * ovum has an equal chance of 
being fertillied by a *tair or a 'dwarf* pollen-grain. Of the 
2x tall ova, therefore, x will rive rise to homosygoua tails, 
and X to heterozygous tails. Again, any dwarf ovum has also 
an equal chance of being fertUiaed by a 'tall 'or a 'dwarf ' pollen- 
grain. 


found by actual experiment. The natoze of the gwnetes given 
off by the F] plant may, as Mendel ehowed, be farther tested 
by crossiiig such plants with the pure recessive. If the Fi tell 
plante are producing equal numbers of 'tail* and *dwuf' 
garoeteiL they ought, when crossed with dwarf plantiL to i^ve 
both tails and dwarfs In equal numbers, snd of the tails so pro- 
duced all should throw dwarfs. Here, sgain, the hypothesis was 
oonflrmsd by the experimental resulia. 

More recently these experiments of Mendel heve 
been confirmed many times over, and it has been 
shown that the same scheme applies generally to 
animals as well ae plants. 

8. One modification of Mendel’s view was sug- 
gested a lew years ago, and has since been gener- 
ally accepted by students of this subject. This is 
the so-called ‘ Presence and Absence ’ hypothesis. 
Mendel had shown that the characters oi his peas 
could be arranged in alternative pairs, and recent 
work has proved that this is general for the char- 
acters of both plants and animus. Of all the many 
cases now worlced out there is none in which there 
is a clear reason for supposing the existence of 
series of three or more characters each of which 
is alternative to any other. This remarkable fact 
has led to a modification of Mendel’s original view. 
According to Mendel, there is a factor for tallness 
and one for dwarfnesi^ and the relation between 
them is such that it is impossible for them to enter 
the same gamete. According to the ‘Presence 
and Absence ' hypothesis, there is also a factor for 
tallness and one for dwarfness, but there is no 
reason why they should not enter into the same 
gamete, ft is supposed that every i>ea at present 
known is homozyrous for the factor for dwarlneBB, 
D, and that the difierence between the dwarf and 
the tall is that the latter possesseB an additional 
factor, T, in virtue of which it liecomes tall. If 
the factor T is brought in by both the gametes 
which make a tall plant, the result is a homozygous 
tall ; if only by one gamete, then a heterozygous 
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Of theSsdwsrf ova, thsnfore, s will give risetoheteiusygoui 
tails, and x to homosygoae dwarfs. Hence, on this tumthesis 
of the rolatton of oharactersand factors in plant and germ cell, 
the Fs generation ehonld ronsist of x bomosygoui talli, Sx 
heteroi^'gous tails, and x dwarfs— proportions which Mondel 


tall results. The essential difibrenee uetween the 
two views may perhaps he rendered more clear by 
the help of the accompanying diagrams (fig. 3). 

In this way the Presence and Absenoe hypothesis 
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offers a simple explanation of the remarkable fact 
that experimental analyais has shown, that the 
oharaotm of plants and animals mw bo expressed 
in terms of alternative pairs. This apparent 

Mendel's Original Ufeur 



tween a plant containing both of then faotoni and a plant 
oontalning neither. Since one of the plants Is honiosygoua for 
bothd andn,vfeinay repreeentitas^ilBII, andallitsganietee 
tm A B, The other plant contains neither A nor B, and fOr 
convenience we will eifpress such a condition as oM, the small 

Presence &- Absence View 


Tall 




G amefhs 

produced 

hyl! 



Flo. 8.'~A black sauare re p rssents the factor for tallnese and a dotted square that for dwarfnees. 
The unshaded portion represent! the rest of the characters comprised in * peanesi.* 


alternativeness is due to the fact that a given I 
factor can enter into relation with a gamete in | 
two ways only — it may lie present or it may bo ’ 
absent. Menders own results can be explamed 
equally well on either hypothesis. It was only 
'wnen more complicated cases came to be worked 
out, and more especially cases where several 


letter in each case being nssd as a symbol denoting the absence 
of the particular factor in question. The F] individual result- 
ing from the croes, being heterosygous in both factors, must he 
represented as AaBb. Every one of the gametes formed by 
such a plant has an equal diance of containing A or of not 
containing it, and each of theee two kinds of gamete hae an 
equal chanoe of oontaining or of not containing Such an 
individual will therefore form the four sorts of garnets AB^ Ah, 
mB, ah In equal numbers. The F« generation results from the 




difficulty of affording an explanation on his 
original view became evident. 

9. So far the only type of case considered is 
that in which the two original parents entering 
into the cross differ by a sin^e character. Mendel, 
however, worked out instances in which several ; 
characters are concerned, and found the trans- : 
mission of each character to be independent of any | 
oilier, but always on the some scheme. For 
example, in the case where the characters round 
seed os opposed to wrinkled and yellow cotyledon 
as opposed to green were involved, a cross between 
a yellow round and a green wrinkled gave an Fi 
generation composed entirely of yellow rounds. 

^If-fertilization of these plants resulted in the 
formation of four classes of seeds, vix. yellow 
round, yellow wrinkled, green round, and grmn 
wrinkled ; and the relative proportions in which 
these four classes appeared were as 9 : 8 : 8 : 1 . The 
yellows are to the greens as 8 ? 1, and the rounds 
are to the wrinkled as 3 : 1 with the factor for yellow^- 
ness and Uie factor for roundnesa each being 
transmitted according to the same scheme, but 
quite independently of one another. The analysis 
of such oases as these is jperhaps rendered more 
simple by regarding it in the following way : 

ImA stand for one of the two fSolon brought Into the orosi, 
and let JS tUad for the other, and let the orom be nado be- 


ean be limply expreiied by writing the eeries horliontaUy and 
vertically in the same order in a nyitem of 16 dlviiioni, as ie 
ehown in fig. 4. In this way Is shown not only tlie nature 
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of the Fj generation, but also the qygotio constitution of the 
variouB utoividuals. A point el some Sntereet is that 4 Indi- 
viduals lying along the diegonal drawn from the left top to 
the right bottom comer are homomons either fo:* the presence 
or for the absence of both faotors. In other words, of the four 
visible sygotic cl s s ms there will be adeflnite proportion In each 
case breeding true subeequently, vis. 1 In S of the olasi contain- 
ing both dominants, 1 in S of the two daseei oontalning one 
dominant, and, of oourse, all of those oontalning ndthcr 
dominant. The point it of oonaldemble economic importance 
In connexion with the building up and fixing of new varieties 
of domesticated plants and animals. 

This method of analysui for cases involving the 
presence or absence 01 two distinct factors is, of 
conrse, applicable to oases involving a larger 
number of factors, and many such oases have now 
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been worked out for varione charactere in plants 
and animals and shown to accord with the 
theoretical scheme. The nature of the genera- 
tion, the uumlier of forms which appear with it, 
and their numerical proportions form the first stage 
in the doternii nation of the number of factors in- 
volved in a given cross, and so of the experimental 
analysis of the constitution of living things. 

There are, however, oases in which the same 
scheme of heredity holds good, but in wliich a 
fresh complication is introduced by the fact that 
tlie factors concerned may interact upon one an- 
other. The factors A and B may in conjunction 
produce an ellect whicli is absent wlien only one 
or other alone is present. Instances of thui have 
been shown to occur among plants where two 
straiiis of whites, each breeding perfectly true to 
white, will nevertheless, when crossed, give rise 
only to plants with red flowers. The colour in 
such cases is due to the interaction of two things 
A and B, and colour can be produced only when they 
are simultaneously present in a plant. Tlie cross- 
ing of the two wliites brings together tiie two 
constituents necessary for the production of colour, 
and the Fi plant is consequently coloured, being 
hetonizygous for both A and B, lieference to iig. 
4 shows that the F^ generation from such a zygote 
should contain 9 individuals out of every 16 in 
which both A and B are present. The remaining 
7 have either A or B aione or noithor. Hence, 
from such colourcMl plants hypothesis would 
lead ns to expect an generation consisting of 
coloured and whites in the ratio 9 : 7- And this 
is what experiment has shown actually to occur. 
Moreover, cliemical evidence quite independent of 
breeding tests is gradually accumulating, suggest- 
ing that in such cases as this we are dealing with 
two definite substances — a ferment, and a colour- 
less chromo^n whicii can give rise to oolonr when 
acted upon ny the ferment. One of the original 
whites must be regarded as oanying the chromogen 
and the other the ferment ; wnotner the gametes 
aotually carry these substances is uncertain, but 
in any case they carry something which is capable 
of developing them. 

10 . Analysis of these cases, which are to be inter- 
preted by the interaction or factors, has thrown 
an interesting light u|Kin what was formerly the 
puzzling phenomenon of reversion or orossing. 
Two white sweet tieas may, on being crossed, give 
rise to a purple which is practically identical with 
the wild purple as it grows to-day in Sicily. The 
oilspring of a chocolate brown and a yellow rabbit 
may be all of the wild grey colour. In such cases 
each of the two parento lacked one or more from 
the sum-total of the factors which go to make up 
the wild form. Together, however, they can make 
up that sum-total with the consequence that re- 
vcTsiun at onoe occurs. Iteversioii is due to the 
coming together again of factors which had be- 
come lost at some point or other in the history of 
Uie species. The study of reversion opens up 
interesting questions in connexion with the relation 
between domesticated forms and their wild proto- 
types. It is only in some cases, of course, that 
we are certainly acquainted with the wild species 
which was the ancestor of domesticated races. 
Where such is the case, genetic analysis has 
shown that these domesticated varieties must be 
supposed to have arisen through the loss of one or 
more factors. Such is the case with almost all the 
many colour varieties of the rabbit and the moose. 
8 uoh is the ease with all the colour and structural 
varieties of the sweet pea. It is probable that 
the ohan^ originated somewhere in the cell- 
^vision, giving rise to the germ-cells. 

Asymmetrical divisions occurred such that some 
germ -cells obtained less than their full quota of 


factors, and from these germ-cells qnrang the 
reoessive varieties. The sequenoe of such new 
‘sports* or mutationB has been observed with 
some care in certain instances, such as that of the 
primula (of, art. Evolution), but at present we 
are without definite evidence as to the origiiial 
seat of the change. There are other instances 
where the domesticated form possejMes a character 
which is dominant over the wild form. The 
English pattern in the rabbit, the yellow coat 
colour in the mouse, and the rose oomo of poultry 
are all dominant to the condition found in the wild 
fonn. The gain of a new factor is a more diffioult 
conception to formulate than the loss of one old 
one, but it is not improbable that it may eventu- 
ally be expressed in terms of some rearrangement 
of the elements already present. But, in whatever 
way th 0 y may eventually be interpreted, there 
seems no reason to doubt that new dominant 
characters may arise from time to time. 

zi. One further eomplication sometimes occur- 
ring in cases where the factors are concerned may 
be mentioned here. We may have a pair of ohar- 
acters due to the presenoe or absence of a factor 
A, and it may be that neither character can show 
itself except in the presence of a second factor B. 

Am mu sxsiiiple wa may takaa oaaa relating to coat colour in 
some rodanta. The wild gray or agouti colour In mica la 
dominant to black, and danat^ upon an additional factor A 
ahioh ia not found in the black ninuM. Animals hateroaygoua 
for A, whan mated together, will produce offapring oouaistinjg 
of agoutia and blaoka in the ratio of 8:1. Now, albiniani la 
rensMiva to colour, and coloured mica must, therafora. be re- 
garded aa poaaeaainv s general colour factor £ which ia abaent 
from the albino. Whan animals which are hetarosygoua for 
those two factors are mated together, the aohame of dlatribu- 
Uon of the factors A and B will 6a that already ahown in Fig. 4. 
l>f the 16 poaaibilities there are 18 containing A and 4 without 
the expected ratio 8 : 1. But 8 of the 18 containing A lack 
the factor B, aa also doew one of those which la without A. 
Since they lack a factor which ia neceaaary for the production 
of colour of any sort, these four mica will be albinos. Judging, 
thsrefore, by visible attributes, three claaaee of mice ahould 
appear from this mating, vis. agoutis, blacks, and albinos In the 
ratio of 9 : 3 : 4. And Uieae are the proportions actually found 
by experiment The albinos ars really of two different sorts, 
vis. tnose containing A and those without A—* agouti * albinos, 
and * black * albinos in the proportion 8 : 1. Thai this la so can 
also be tested experimentally by croeeing these alhinoe with 

B ure black, i.e, blacke which are homoxygous for the factor B. 

orae of the albinos, <. 0 . those homoxygous for A, give only 
agouti offapring ; others, which are heterozygous for A. give 
agoutis and blaoka in approximately equal numbers ; while the 
* black ' albinoe which Umk A give nothing but hleoks. The 
9:8:4 ratio obtained In the Fg generation u really a 9 : 8 :3 : 1 
ratio, but it is not poeaible to disUnguiah the tour oloases by 
the eye, owing to tne fact that the agouti factor produces no 
visible effect unless the feotor B is also present. 

Tliat the above four classes exist is evident from 
appropriate breeding tests, and cases of this nature 
are in no way different from those already con- 
sidered with regard to the oomplete independence 
in transmission of the different factors concerned. 
Nevertheless, there are cases in which factors must 
be supposed to influence one another in their dis- 
tribution among the germ-cells. Cases of this 
nature have further been worked out most fully 
in the sweet pea, and it is from this plant that the 
following illustrative examples are taken : 

Two kinds of pollen are to be found in the aweet pea, an oval 
or *long* pollen which has 3 pores, and a smalier 'round* 
pollen which has only two pores. Only ona sort, of oouise, 
occurs on any given plant. In heredity, long pollen (L) be- 
haves as a eim^e dominant to round (A Affain, with regard 
to colour, sweet pese may be arranged in two main groups, 
purples and reds. To each red there is a oorreeponding purple, 
the difference between the two being that the purfde contains 
an extra factor (B) as compared with Its oorreeponding red. 
When a long pollened parole (BBLL) Is crossed with a round 
imllened M {bbllU the F| plants an all long purples ; and, 
wen the caee similar to those that have already been oonsidend, 
we ebottld look for an Fg generation coDSiatiiw of long purples, 
round puiplee, long reds, end round rede in me iatio9:8 :8 :1. 
Such, however, ia not the netun of the Fe geaeretlon. The 
four expected claews eppeer. It le true, but they eppssr In pro- 
portions very diffennt from those expected. The img parples 
an about 12 times as numerous os the round purples, while the 
round rede am rather mon than 8 times ee mauy as the long 
rede. The 3 :i ratio of purples to reds and of longs to rounds 
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li nadlBtaitcd, Imt tht dirtribatton topMuliBr In thnttlitrii if 
B gnnt dBOoIttugr of touikIb anoitf m pmiilii and a f laat 
•xoMf of roundfamong tin redf. IRilf, than. Ig tho natora of 
tha Ft ganaiatioii whan tba oroM la ao nada that both tha 
teotoia Jb and Bara brought Into tha eroaa by tha aama parent. 
Whan, howamr. ooa of thaaa feotora la brought la tag aaob 
paranti a round purpla being o r oaaa d with a long rad, tha 
natnra of tha Fa ganaratlon fa quite diflarant Tba rada are 
now almoat all long uollanad, whUo tha;;iouDd poUanad planta 
are almoat all purwaa. Thia oaaa, aa wall aa othara in tha 


awiat paik la axpiloaDla on tha hypotheala that two of tha four 
elaaaaa of gametaa aro produoad by auoh planta In greater 
numbara than the other two olaaaea. In tha gpeelal Inatanoe 
juat oonaldared tha emrlniental numbara are In aooordanoa 
with tha view that theT| plant made by bringliig both faetoM 
from one aide (BL x btt produoea Ita four kinda of gamatea In 
theratloT BL : 1 JU : 1 bL : 7 whareaa tha Fi |dant made by 
bringing both laotora from one aide (Bt x bL) produoea Ita four 
him m gamatea In tha ratio 1 BL : 7 51: 7 olr : 1 61. In tha 
former isaae B la aoid to be ‘coupled * with L. whUe In tha latter 
oaaa there la aaid to be repulelon between B and L. In both 


caaoa the two kinda of gamatea rroreaantatlvo of tba orlglna] 
^ ^ . Bevaiml other caeee recently 

b thia 


parenta are produced In exoeae. .. 

worked out In the aweet pea and other planta anggaat that t 
axoaaa of eartaln gamatea la part of an orderly eoheme, the 
nature of which may be beat Indicated by tha following table. 


oonaists only of singlea, and thaae when bred from 
behave alike, all throwing doubles as well aa ainglea. 
When, however, the double-thrower ia used aa the 
female parent, the Vi generation aa before oonaiata 
only of ainglea ; but wnereaa some of these singles 
throw douilea when subaequen^ bred from, others 
of them breed perfectly true. Aom this and other 
facta of kindred nature it has been inferred that 
the female and male reproductive cella on the same 
hermaphrodite plant differ in their hereditary 
properties, one set being, aa it were, aaaociatod 
with certain factors which are not found in the 
other set. It ia not inconceivable that different 
portions of the germ-gland of on animal may differ 
in hereditary propertiea, but at preaent there ia no 
definite ground tor auppoaine this to be ao. The 
solution of such problems aa tneae depends largely 
upon whether it la possible to determine the exact 
stage at which segregation occurs. Perhaps the 
view most widely accepted at present is that it 
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In the tablM n In half the total number of gametes In the 
■erics. (Thun, in the oaie Jiiit connidercil the number of 
Kaiuctce in the eeriei 7 BL : 1 Bl : 1 6 L : 7 6 Ms 16, and n here 
w 8 .) The rightrhaml ride of the table indicatw the nature of 
the Fs generation aiiring from the crow. In the table n is 
repreiented throughout as some power of g (».a. 2 , 8 >, 8 *, eta). 
Wncro there Ih coupling in Fg, the 8 forms of gamete jIB and 
06 are times as numerous as the 8 forms Ab and oB; 
whore there is repulsion in Fg, the reverse is the case. There 
is reason lor supposing that lor the same pair of factors the 
value of n tor both me repulsion and coupling series is the 
same. Host of the cases hitherto discovered in plants may be 
regarded as belonging to one or other of the aeries shown In 
the table, and those already dlsoovervd are marked with an 
asterisk. It is not improbable that other series may exist, but 
not enough la yet known to Justify any definite etatement aa 
to tbelr exact nature. What is clear, however, is that, in the 
prooess of cellHiivlsion which leads to the formation of the 
gametes, factors may become linked together, or (he reverse, 
sooording as the cross ie made, and that the resulting 'coupling* 
or 'npalsion ' is part of the same orderly process. 

Phenomena of apparently similar nature have 
been witnessed in a few instances sunong animals, 
and there is little doubt that, when they come to be 
fnlly worked out, these processes will lie found to 
play an important part in heredity. More especi- 
ally is this likelv to be the case where we are 
concerned with characters which ore, as a rule, 
pecoliar to one or other sex, for it is not improbable 
that the so-called secondary sexual characters are 
linked in this way with a sex factor. For further 
discussion of these matters the reader is referred 
to the article Siac. 

13 . A phenomenon of some interest in this con- 
nexion 18 exhibited by certain hermaphrodite 
plaatft. It has been known for many years that 
some strains of single ttocks throw doalnes as well 
as singles, and that, as the doubles aro Htexile, the 
only way to get them is to breed from such singles. 
When erossea with ordinary pure breeding singles, 
these double-throwing singles ^ve a different 
result according to the way m which the cross was 
made, i.s. wheUier the double-thrower was used as 
the male or as the female parent. The F, generation 


occurs at that stage in the formation of gametes 
which is termed the * reduction division *-*-a phe- 
nomenon peculiar to the vast majority of plants 
and animals. The nuclei of the cells composing the 
tissues of animals are characterised by the presence 
of small bodies which stain deeplv with certain 
dyes and are consequently termed chromasomet. 
It has been found that, as a rule, the number of 
chromosomes in any given species is constant or 
nearly so, though diflering tor diflerent species. 
Were the gametes to contain the same number, the 
total nunii>er of ohromosomea would bo doubled 
each time two gametes fused to form a fresh 
generation. This is avoided by a complex prooess 
leading up to the ‘ reduction division,’ by which 
the number of the chromosomes in the gametes is 
reduced to one half of that found in the nnolei of 
the body tissues. It is plausible to suppose that 
the segregation of factors occurs at this stage, 
though it cannot be said at present that the evi- 
dence in fovonr of this view is suflioiently strong to 
pat other posubilities out of court. Indeed, there 
are certain classes of evidence which tell markedly 
against it, more especially the phenomena of coup- 
ling and repulsion, and the fact that in oertam 
heterosygons plants the ova and spermatoaoa may 
differ in the factors which they bear. It is not 
altogether inroossible that in uiese matters there 
may be a difierenee between plants and animals, 
bat at present the question must be left open. 

13. At this point mention riiouid be made of a 
phenomenon whieh may serve to complicate the 
process of genetic analysis. It has been assumed 
m the foregoing aoconnt that any given gamete of 
one sex is capable of being fertilized any gamete 
of the other aex, and of giving rise to a fresh in- 
dividual. There is, however, some evidence to 
show that in certain cases fertilisation may occur, 
but that some of the zygotes formed are incapable 
of developing very far. 
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1b the mouM, yellow to dominant to the wild affputl oolour, 
bat heterozygoiui yollowa when bred toffother proonot yoUowe 
and egoutie In the ratio 2 : 1 instead of tlie expected 8 i 1 ratio. 
On further testing these yellows It has been found that none of 
them to ever honioxyijrous for the dominant yellow factor. One 
of two tliines must therefore occur : either there to repulsion 
between a fellow* ovum and a ‘yellow* sperm, so that they 
refuse to unite ; or etoe they unite to form a ^ymte which is 
Incapable of develoimient. On the former hypotiiesto there to 
nothing to prevent all the * vellow * ova from being fertiliaed by 
agouti speruiatosoa; and, sinoe there to an equal chanoe of an 
* agouti ovum being fertiliaed by a * yellow' or an ‘agouti* 
sperm, the expectation, on this hypothesis, of mating yellows 
together would be 8 yellows : 1 agouti— all tha yellows being 
heterozygous. But in many hundreds of mioe so bred the ratio 
of yellow to agouti to definitely 2 : 1. Hence it muet be eup- 
poeed that the ‘yellow* eperm can unite with the ‘yellow* 
ovum, but that the reeulting gygote to Incepeble of devuopiug, 
et eiw rate beyond a comparatively early embryologioal etsge. 

This peoullar case in the mouse hee reoently been paralleled 
by en interesting one in the enapdregon (dnfirrAmum). A 
form to known with light green foliage which will not breed 
true when eelf'fertilIzM, but alwaye producee light green and 
normal green plante in the ratio 8 : 1. Careful examination, 
however, ehowed that three different Unde of eeedllng mode 
their eppeorenoe among the progeny of each plente, vis. normal 
green, light green, end white in the ratio 1:8:1. The white, 
nowever, bttng without ohlorophyll, were Incapable of de- 
velopment and pertohed elmoet as soon ee they raised their 
heeds above the ground. The ‘white* gametes fertilised one 
another, but the reeulting aygote. thouf^ capable of a oeruin 
amount of develo|iment, was uneble to attain any etoe owing to 
the absence of the Chlorophyll upon whioh the plant depends 
for its nutrition. Ths oese of the snapdragon, even more then 
that of the yellow mouse, points to the non-viablUty of oertidu 
zygotic oomblnationi, and it le not impossible that such oaeee 
nu^^entually help to throw light upon some of the phenomena 

14. The opinion is held among many breeders 
that, in certain cases at any rate, a character may 
iie intensiiied or diminishea by a process of long- 
continued selection — in other words, that the 
effeot of this process is a cumulative one. On the 
other hand,^ it is well recognised that there is a 
definite limit to the offects pmdnced by the process 
of selection. There is no reason for supposing that 
the last half-oentnxy of careful breeding nos materi- 
ally increased the speed of the racehorse, or that the 
yield of any food-plant can be indefinitely aug- 
mented merely by saving and growing on the bcm 
from the best plants. However the theorist may 
regard the matter, the practtical breeder realizes 
that there is a limit to improvement, and that in 
most oases this limit is reached aiter comparatively 
few years’ work. 

Some confusion has been introduced into dia- 
cnasion on the efiect of selection owing to the fact 
that the word conveys a eomowhat different mean- 
ing to tlie biologist and to the practical breeder. 
The aim of the breeder is to obtain some more 
profitable type of animal or plant, and his first 
step is to cross two strains possessing desirable 
qualities, usually with the idea of uniting these 
qualities in a single strain. He then breeds on the 
individnals resulting from the cross for several 
generations, or else crosses them back with one or 
other of the parents, and from the mixed lot so 
obtained he picks out those he wants for subse- 
quent breeding from. Having found a useful 
type, he goes on breeding from it until it breeds 
true, or becomes * fixed.’ The result of this com- 
bined process is generally termed 'improvement 
through selection.^ Translated into modem terms, 
it means recombination of characters by means of a 
cross, and subsequently establishing a nomozygous 
etrain of the combination required. Neither part 
of this process is strictly oomparable with what 
the Mologist understands by the term * selection.’ 
For him the word has been coloured by the in- 
vention of the term 'natural selection’ ; and, as 
natural selection was originally conceived of as 
the gradual accumulation of very small variations 
leading slowly to a change of type (cf. art. 
Evolution), bo the term * selection,^ even when 
applied to alteration of type among domesticated 
onunala and plants, was more or less onconsciouBly 


assumed to be a similar proeeaa. Henoe, when 
the breeder spoke of a given result having been 
achieved by selection, the biologist was often apt 
to put his own interpretation upon the process, 
and to attribute to the gradual accumulation of 
minute variations a resmt which was certainly 
not brought about in that way. 

Nevertheless, there is evidence that, in certain 
oases at any rate, a character may be to some 
extent intensified through crossing, and subse- 
quently ohcKiBing for further breemng such indi- 
viduals as exhibit theoharacter in the most marked 
degree ; but, as has been pointed out, more espe- 
cially by Nilsson-Ehle, such casee may also be 
interpreted in terms of factors. 

Workinir with wheat, this obierver showed that red eoloiir Id 
the sToin to dominoiit to white. But in diflerent femlitoe three 
distinct proiiortions of reds and whites niey ooour. The reds 
msy be to the whites ee 8 ;t, as 16 : l, or os 08 :1. The inteiSDoe 
to that In the first oeae we ere deelinir with the preeeooe or 
abeence of one lector. In the second of two, and In uie third of 
three fsetore. And einoe eaoh of these teotore produoes what 
to apparently preoiselv the lome efflect einfrlyi it to probeUe that 
ere ere couoemed with a single fortor throughout. It muet be 
supposed that e gamete can near either one, two, or three doses 
of this factor, end that eedh dose behaves in heredity indepen- 
dently of the others, eegregating in every oete in the normal 
way. Thus, for example, e plant may be triply heterozygous 
for the footer iZ which turns white into red, and of the oonititu- 
tion Ri rj IZzr<|it|rB. Such a plant produoes equal numbers of 
eight sorts of gametes, Ni JU iZg, /tovzi Ni Ai rgra, r. 
jLHt, r^r^iZa, Hence, when wiS ntuice are 

eelf-fertuized, only one in 64 will be without any red factors ; 
and this plant. (ri ri To t%to^ is, of course, a white. The reds, 
however, differ oonslderably in the number of doeee of the red 
factor which they may contain. Among them will be suoh forms 
M Hi Hi Aa/Za. il, /Z*^ Ba/Zar,, Hi Hi HoHiUU, Aj Hj 

^ra^Tf, HiHjrargrar^,Hi^^Taf^raf^,eta A red plant may 
have from one to six doses of toe reddening feotor, and Nllseon- 
£hle found by further breeding that the red colour woe deeper 
in those plante whioh conteined the gmter number of doses of 
the reddening factor (/Zi«ilaaiJta>. The differences, however, 
were not sufflcientlylsnarp to permit of accurate sorting. Now, 
selection of the reddest grains from suoh a family would mean 
toe picking out of those grains with perhaps 6, 6 or 4 doses of 
H to the exclusion of those with less, were these reddest grains 
sown indiscrimiimtely and the redd^ again sorted from them, 
there would result a ntoher and higher jpnqiortiOD of the 6 dose 
grains in the sample. Kepetition of Uita process would in a few 
generations eliminate tlie 6 and 4 dose grains ; and, as the 6 
dose grains ore homozygous, the inteuier red oolour would be 
fixed. 

At first sight it seems not unnatural to attribute 
this result to the action of selection taking effc<a 
much in the same way as the biologist conceives 
the operation of natural selection on minute varia- 
tions. But it must be carefully noted here that, 
althoogh the variations are small so that the 
various classes of reds m*ade into one anotlier, 
yet eaoh class has a specific constitution depending 
upon the number of doses of the factor J? which it 
contains. Each class eon be analyzed and identi- 
fied b^ crossing with the white and subsequently 
broedinp from the crossee. The net result is the 
intensincation of the red ; nevertheless, wliat has 
happened in such a case is merely the picking out 
of what had already ccine into existence as the 
result of the cross, and tlie intensification of the 
oolour owes nothi^ whatever to the so-oalled 
selective process. There is no reason for supposinc 
that such oases as these lie outside t^e scope 01 
analysis, or that they cannot be expresim in terms 
of genetic factors. 

15. From all the various investigations that 
have been carried out since the re-disooveiy of 
Mendel’s work, there emerges one fact of carainal 
importance. 80 far os these investigations have 
proceeded, it is possible to express the results in 
terms of definite factors segrej^ting sharoly from 
one another in the way that Mend el first oisdosed. 
A new science has been brought into being— a 
science of whioh the aim is to express the oomposi- 
tion of living tilings in terms of faetora, Just as 
chemistry expresses the composition of deea things 
in terms of moleonlea. How complete that ex- 
pression may ultimately become it is not os yet 
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poorible to say. Fresh data may any di^ make 
their appearance which will present the old pheno- 
inona in a new light. For the present, however, 
there is every reason to snppose that the properties 
of animals and plants depend uipon the presence or 
absence of definite factors which in transmission 
follow definite and ascertained laws. Moreover, 
these factors are, so far as we can see to-day, olear- 
ont entities which the creature eitlier has or has 
not. Its nature depends upon the nature of the 
factors which wore in the two gametes that went 
to its making, and at the act of fertilisation are 
decided, once for all, not only the attributes of the 
creature that is subsMs^ucntly to develop, but also 
the nature and projiurtions of the gametes to which 
it itself must eventually give rise. That the nature 
of the environment influences the living thing is 
beyond doubt. Better soil, more moisture, more 
stimulating manure may sometimes ofiect a strik* 
ing alteration in the iiabit of a plant. Bettor 
hygiene and education may largely influence the 
nature of a human being. But to the supposition 
that by such means a radical chatigo can be brought 
about in the living organism the facts of heredity 
as we know them to-day certainly lend no counten- 
ance. Within limits the organism is plastic, and 
u|ion that plasticity alterations in the environment 
may play, producing changes within those limits. 
But there is no unequivocal evidence for supposing i 
that those changes can be transmitted, or tliat a 
lieneficcnt change brought about in the organism 
through altered circumstances can in any way alter 
the constitution of the gemt-cells which that i 
organism contains. It is true that strong, healthy 
plants generally produce better seed than those 
which are poorly nourished. But this is because 
the seed is really a larval fonn parasitic upon the 
mother plant. The parent plant not only produces 
the gametes from which the seed develops, but is 
for some time part of the environment of the de- 
veloping seed ; and it is in this oapacity that the 
lietter nourishment of the parent is apt to lead to 
better formed and more vigorous seeds. Better 
nutrition of the mother plant has not afleoted the 
constitution of its gametes ; it has only afforded 
a better cliance to the developing embryo in the 
seed. 

x6. Another effect which must be carefully distin- 
guished from tliat of heredity is that of tradition. 
Where the young of animals live for some 'time 
with their parents, they profit daring early life by 
their parents* experience. There is little doubt 
that in this way modifications in behaviour may be 
gradually brought about, and the siiecies become 
gradually adapted in certain respects to changed 
conditions. Kooks will avoid a man with a (^n, 
though perhaps they have never been shot at. So 
also it IS said that the behaviour of many wild 
animals diflers according as they are in the 
presence of a white or a brovm man. But of all 
animals the effect of tradition is strongest in man, 
where the intelligence and means of communioa- 
Uon are most highly developed, and the young 
remain longest with their parents. Moreover, 
man alone has devised methods of storing up hia 
experience. With each generation the store is 
added to, revised, and improved ; and each genera- 
tion comes into the world endowed, throD^h the 
efforts of its forbears, with greater control over 
the conditions under which it nas to live. This is 
sometimes spoken of as *tbe inheritance which 
one generation receives from another.’ The ex- 
pxesMon is in some respeots misleading, for it can- 
not be too strongly eniphosiced that this passing 
on of oocumciated tradition has nothinf|[ whatever 
to do with heredity in the strict biolo^col sense. 
Whst may or may not be inherited is the brain 
capacity to take advantage of the accumulated 


store of experience. Without such capacity the 
store becomes of no account. 

In discussing q^uestions involving evolution and 
progress in man, it is of the first importance to dis- 
entangle the effects of tradition from those of 
heredity prosier. That heredity in man is of the 
^me nature as in other animals aud in plants there 
is no reason to doubt. Mendelian inheritance in 
its simplest form has already been demonstrated 
for a number of characters. These, it is true, are 
mostly of abnormal nature, because the student of 
genetics is at present largely dependent on the 
medical man for his data, and must deal with such 
characters as have been adequately investigated, 
whatever their nature. Among such characters 
may be mentioned cotigenijUil cataract, brachy- 
dactyls, tylosis palmm^ and others, while of so- 
called normal cliaraoters brown eye is dominant to 
blue ; and, in certain cases at any rate, red hair is 
recessive to black. A peculiar feature in human 
heredity would appear to he the large number of 
characters showing sex-limited inheritance (cf. art. 
Skx). Though for the present man is too iiii- 
|ierfectly known to be of much service in the eluci- 
dation of problems in heredity, there are yet two 
cases in the species of the highest interest, because 
the records in either case extend over several 
centuries. One of these is thd well-kno>vn Haps- 
bnrg lip so oharactoristio of certain royal houses. 
The eminence of those affected has ensured a suc- 
cession of portraits and documentary evidence, aud 
there is little doubt that this character has behaved 
throughout as a siimile Mendelian dominant over 
the normal form. To-day, after more than four 
centuries, it is as well marked as ever in the House 
of Spain. The other example is a case of nlght- 
hlindnesH near Montj^iellier, which began to excite 
interest two centuries ago, and of which there 
exists to-day one of the moat complete of hnman 
pedigrees, a pedigree numbering more than 2000 
individuals and extending over ten generations. 
During all this time the afiection has liehaved as a 
simple dominant, and, like the Haps burg lip, it 
has persisted in its full intensity in spite of con- 
tinual crossing with the normal type. 

17. Heredity is a new science, and its students 
are well aware of the magnitude of the labours in 
front of them. Yet enough is clear to force upon 
us the question whether our attitude towards many 
social problems is in aooordance with facts. Many 
of those who to-day are anxioiui to reconstruct 
society lay it down as an axiom that men are all 
liorn potentially equal, and that the differences 
between them are due to differences in upbringing 
and opportunity. To this doctrine the biologist 
must oner an unqualified denial. The developing 
human liody is 110 mere plastic thing which can be 
moulded by treatment to give it this or that desired 
character. Even from its earliest stages each em- 
bryo is eudOM-ed, by the gonn-cells that mode it, 
with a oollection of factors which must inevitably 
develop in a given way. Hygiene and education 
ore influences which can in some measure check tlie 
operation of one factor or onoouroge the operation 
01 another. But that they can add a factor for a 
good quality or take away the factor for an evil 
one is utteny opposed to all that is known of the 
facte of hereoity. Men are in some measure what 
circumstances nave made them, but in far higher 
degree they are what they were horn. Moreover, 
as regards parents, circumstances count for nothing 
in the inherent qualities of their ottspring. Two 
things there ore that go to mould society, of which 
Hie one is tradition that is handed on from one 
generation to another, ever changing and gather- 
ing as the geuexations flow, while the other is 
the genetie eonstitution of man — that oollection of 
factors given him at his making, dillering from in 
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dividual to individual, eiisentially independont of 
ciroumstances, inevitably paming on to posterity 
according to immutable and orderly law. Which 
of those two influences is the stronger there can be 
little question, nor can it be doubted that a social 
system based upon the inherent nature of man 
would have greater stability and a better chance 
of surviving than one resting uMn religions or 
ethical traiution alone, however nigh the source 
whence that tradition sprang. The best type of 
social q^stom is doubtless that combining the two, 
but the question of how far the one or the other is 
to predominate must be left for the future to 
decide. Before it can be settled, the inherent 
nature of man must be probed by deeper and more 
searching analysis. Cff., further, the following 
article. 

LiTBBATons.-»The most importuit works are : W. Batssoc, 
MmdsVB Pfihebpin nf Htndity^ Cambrldfre, 1900 (oontaini 
a full Ubliograpby and a translation of Mendel's orifrinal 
paper); B. Baur. Sif^fUhninn in di§ esperimmUitts Fsr- 
froungalekn, Berlin, 1011 (contains a dear aooount of Nilsson- 
Bble's researches); C. Darwin, THb Variation of AnimaU 
and PlanU undor Domoetieation, Ijondon, 1869 (in vol. ii. will 
be found Darwin’s statement of the theory of Panimnesis); 
L. Doncaster, Heredity in the Light of Boomt ifeeearBA, 
Gambridtire, 1010 ; R. H. Lock, Iteeenl Frogreee in the Study 
of Variation, Heredity, and SvohUioii^, London, 1009; G. 
Mendel, 'Vureuohe fiber Pflanscn-Hybrkleni; Verh. HaturL 
Ver, in Brunn, vol. xf, 1866 (£n|p. tr. in Bateeon); R. C. 
Pnnnett, MemUUem*, London, 1911; H. de Vries, Jntra- 
eellutare Pangeneeie, Jena, 1880 (£n{jc. tr. by G. S. Gager, 
Ohioago, 191(1), also Die Mutationetheorie, Lelpiig, 1001-C3 
(Kng. tr. by Fanner and Uarbishire, London, 1910): A. Weis- 
mann, The Oertn^Plaetn. tr. Parker and Hoiinfeldt, Tjondon, 
1803, Eeeays upon Horeaity and Kindred Su^eete, Eng. tr.*, 
Oxford. 1891-^92. K. C. PUNNKTT. 

HEREDITY (Ethics and Religion). — The pur- 
pose of this article is to select, from the great array 
of facts and considerations connected with hered- 
ity (cf. preceding art. ), some wliich may prove of 
present importance to ethics and religion. Race 
penetrates the whole of life ; it influences power- 
fully nations, families, individuals. It is a counter- 
poise or partial complement of that manifold en- 
vironment whose influence was mainly regarded by 
Buokle and the great naturalistic historians. The 
known facts are not yet marshalled by a science 
which, thon^h growing fast, is young ; and recent 
more rapid ineiease of knowledge indicates that 
there is mucli more to know than we thought. 
Sometimes it seems almost certain that race is the 
most powerful force in history. At other times we 
are inclined to follow the writers who, like Bernard 
Shaw, think race unimportant and environment 
(dimatio, political, sociiu) all -control ling. Pro^ 
ably the relative importance of these factors varies 
in diflbront parts of the field. There are races, 
like the Jewish, which by a more subtle elasticity 
rather than a ^eater stiflhess remain unchanged 
in all lands. There are countries, like North 
America, which bring many races to a common 
appearance. But all that environment efleots is 
efiected in and by the responding power of an 
inherited organism. 

Moreover, ideas nliout heredity touch morals and 
nligion at many points. The wide range of these 
ideas — ^many of tliem familiar through all ages — is 
not yet viewed ^ a whole, and misconceptions are 
mixed with traditional and popular, and even with 
instructed sn(l critical, opinion. The time, there- 
fore, for definite conclusions has not yet come ; but 
none the less some decided opinions and resolutions 
an possible wd necessary. For the modem atten- 
tion to heredity has produced a movement, and may 
produce results ; and the results will be welcome or 
unwelcome to Christian moralists in so to as they 
foster or disoourage responsibility, prudence, and 
nnselfishness. But of Uieso results the most im- 
portant will be primarily in the sphere of thought, 
and will illustrate the tmth that opinion may be 


more efteotive than material fact, and a change of 
ideal s of greater consequence to a race than a change 
of blood. 

In view of the vigour and merit of the new move- 
ment, some opinions familiar to tradition and 
common sense acquire anew importance ; and some 
decisions negative in form become positive for 
morals. Recognising the great difficulty to thought 
in our snbieot, we recognise in it also a burden of 
sorrow, a diffionlty for courage. If the problem of 
race is dark, the influence of race plainly includes 
menacing eiements ; and the facts of inneiitanoe, 
like the rest of the world of force, put a strain npon 
the conviction of freedom from which there is no 
ready escape. That conviction must here, as every- 
where, rest upon the experience or the contempla- 
tion of virtue ; for tlie good will is the free i^lL 
The Christian student approaches that part of the 
frame of things which we call blood, believing in 
the freedom which morals require. His business 
is to take care that new knovaedge may lead to a 
conception of duty at once more extended and more 
intense ; never to the relaxation of moral effort 
either in self or in others ; never to a lower apprecia- 
tion of the value and power of ideals. 

(1) Distinctive elements m present thought . — ^We 
have learned to look beyond the succession of 
individuals in a race to tne changes of a race as 
such. Orgimisms change from age to age, and man 
as a species is changing ; he con, it is alleged, control 
his own change. The general principles of trans- 
fonnism include him ; the special machinery of 
natural selection is valid for his case ; the methods 
of Mendel ian inquiry ought to yield results in 
human life ; the hopes of selective breeding should 
have a version about mau and human society. The 
moral question aliout the science of heredity is, in 
fact, the question of the application to man of its 
conclusions and methods. Can we and may we use 
for man the investigations and the methods by 
which the process of improving subiect- breeds is 
shortened through the application of a relatively 
certain knowledge of the sequences of variation 
and the exclusion of useless steps? Wo can do 
l>ettcr with our sheep than by a crude elimination. 
May we not do better with man than leave him to 
* chance’? This is the moral problem on the 
practical side. But behind it is a problem of 
Knowledge. Do we know what is improvement 
for man ? And, if we could secure this improve- 
ment, should w^e in the process lose something of 
the truly moral life, for tne sake of which alone it 
is worth while that man, improved or unimproved, 
should survive ? Is the knowledge that races change 
aground for humility and for hope? Or is it a 
warrant for self-reliance and a now ambition ? 

And then, besides the social or political ^estion, 
there is a question for the individual. Does our 
knowlc$dge of the behaviour of race tend to rob a 
man of the conviction and the responsibilities of 
freedom ? What scope is there in a fixed constitu- 
tion for the action of that personal choice wliich on 
other grounds he has come to believe in? 

(2) Causes of the present interest. — The existing 
interest in problems of heredity is (a) part of what 
at its highest is an intorcat in the * Reign of Law,’ 
and at its lowest an abandonment of the essential 
task of man in life and thought, in face of the 
mechanical conception of the universe. It is worth 
noting that all the interest of a materialistic sort 
exists in our society side by side with a great 
development of psychical studies, a belief in new 
continuous influences other than blood, and a 
greatly extended conception of the powers of 
personality. In this ' New Thought,* we patent 
tots of heredity are accounted for by re-inoarna- 
tion. All this speculation, so remote from natural- 
ism, has not in any way been co-ordinated with the 
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thoiightinoT6in«nts called icientifio in the biolcigieai 
cense. 

(6) In the second place, the interest is dne to 
recoil from the eza|;geTatM eqnalitarianism of the 
unmediately preceding a^. in that age, so prac- 
tical and so sentiinentaT, silk purses vrere to be 
made onto! a variety of materials; and a sort of 
moral transformism expected the Ethiopian to 
chancy or not to need to change his skin. A just 
cxiti<»sm of tlie quite imaginary superiority of some 
strains led to the conviction that all strains were 
alike in potentiality; and, when destroying a 
fictitious aristocracy of accident, Britain forgot 
that there might be a real aristocracy of health, 
brain, and disporition. 

(c) A third cause is the reaction from an almost 
exclusive reliance upon the environment, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, which we thought we knew 
how, and had means, to improve indefinitely. This 
confidence has been destroyed, partly by tho critical 
activity of thought, and partly by our too manifest 
failuresin practice. Thorosaltsoonfidently promised 
are not forthcoming. There is now a contrast>ed 
belief, equally dangerous' when it is held exclusively, 
that the improvement of the environment (housing, 
health, air, education, training, travel) has been 
carried as far as possible ; that the best has been 
done with and for tho existing human material ; 
and that for further improvement we must look 
not to nurture but to nature, not to education in 
its widest sense, but to selective breeding, by which 
we may get rid altogether of some mischievous 
features, and obtain progressively more of the best 
types and fewer of the worse. There is a recoil from 
an unreasonable reliance upon the environment 
alone. The value of inlliicnce is discredited, and 
men look to elimination instead. 

\d) Fourthly — and this cause alone will lie further 
examined — the itiovetiient in religious and popular 
educated thought has received its direction from 
the emphasis nnoii tho subject in biology ; and has 
been animated oy the advances of biological know- 
ledge and practice, sometimes well, but more 
frequently not very well, understood. In illustra- 
tion of tho last sentence it may lie remembered that 
some educated persons still believe that heredity 
means (even exclusively) the direct inheritance of 
acquired characters — an occurrence denied by most 
hiedogists ; or they set inherited qualities in contrast 
with * innate ' ones ; or speak of * cases of heredity* 
as if among the children of men there were some 
who escaped the operation of the influences of de- 
scent. All cases of nu man life are cases of heredity. 
And we may take it as certain that, at least lu 
resiHsct of the body, men are not bom with any 
but inherited properties and Tiowers. VThat seems 
and is original in a human physique is the original 
result of a mingling of inherited influences. Re- 
ference will be miuie again to the innumerable 
surprises of descent^the unlikeness between ohil- 
dren and parents ; the re-etiiergence of a remote 
ancestral type, recognized only in families of cele- 
brity or enauring possessions ; the incalculable 
appearance of genius in an ordinary stock— -which 
are sometimes accepted as disproving the general 
truth of heredity. One of our interests is to escape 
from unbalanoed studies, which exhibit the ease of 
title Bachs or the case of the Jukes, to establish 
heredity as a sufficient explanation of human life ; 
or reject it as unimportant on the evidence of 
genetically isolated genius and heroism — ^the pro- 
phetic art of Beethoven sprung of unmusical stock, 
the military power of men bom of subject and 
unwarlike races. On the one hand, we must 
remember that what is uncalcnlated and unoalcul- 
able ly our present means is not therefore in actual 
fact toregnlar ; and, on the other, that, though race 
and oirourastanoe are undcmbtedly faetors in the pro- 


duction of a person, it does not follow that they are 
the only factors conoemed. 

If it IS impossible to deny the jdaoe of nature, it 
is unwise to deny* the force of nurture because the 
tremendous power of nature is recognized. Well- 
born must no doubt be well-bred if he is to take 
his place in succession to worthy forbears. But 
the breeding requires a fit nature for its subject ; 
and there must be many difleront forms of good 
training, to fit the many varieties of good raoe. 
Moreover, for training, there must be— as a factor 
growing in importance with advance-- the consent 
and co-operation of the subject. *1 have/ says 
the Countess, of the gentlewoman Helena, > * those 
hopes of her good that her education promises; 
her dispositians she inherits, which makes fair 
gifts fiurer; . . . she derives her honesty and 
achieves her goodnem/ 

It must be remembered, besides, as correction, 
that distinctions originated by racial difference are 
maintained by other oauses when the racial differ- 
ence has ceased to act. A county, a district, gets 
character from the race that inhabits it. Other 
races entering the region take by association a 
varying tibare of the regional characfter. In 
England, say (for we have not much certain know- 
ledge), the ancient stock was first driven from the 
seaboard. The coast, and especially the East 
coast, was inhabited by Teutems — Saxons, Nor- 
mans, Danes. At present there are dark-haired 
men of the older raoe in some coast-places. But 
they have acquired the social characteristics of the 
seafarers who once drove out their dark fore- 
latliers. Aristocracy still has some of the features 
of Norman society. The country gentleman still 
exhibits what is probably the Saxon type. And 
yet no blood-relationship is concerned nere. The 
old Universities of Oxford and Cambridge — as has 
been shown or suggested by W. C. D. and C. D. 
Whetham — thougn now drawing almost equally 
from the same mixture of stocks, still exhibit 
divergent characteristics which in their origin may 
have been determined Ijy the difl'erent races on 
which they respectively drew. 

General reflexions of this sort are practically 
required before turning to some particular heads 
of discussion. The moral and religious problems 
will fall under the heads * individual ’ and * social ' ; 
and we must in eacli case consider the bearing 
both of Bjieculative ethics and natural religion 
on the one hand, and on the other of the state- 
ments and precepts of Cliristianity considered as 
based u^n an accepted revelation of truth and 
duty. These divisions must be related to exist- 
ing biological knowledge in general, to Mendolian 
work in particular, anoT to the proposals as well as 
the propositions of Eugenic Reform. 

1 . The individual, — With respect to the indi- 
vidual, it will be convenient to ask first what we 
may think of him in view of the general doctrine 
of heredity, and then to examine tlie effect, upon 
our provisional conclusion, of Mondelian work. 

(1) (reneral doctrine of heredity, — Of Original 
Sin (see SiN) it is impossible here to say more than 
that, whatever was the change or failure indicated 
by that doctrine, it was not on acquired character 
in the sense of biology. What is indicated is a 
fall, or failure to rise, m the relation between the 
spirit of man and God. Tho doctrine itself is not 
a gratuitoas accusation of the race of man. It is 
the utterance of optimism under pressure of the ex- 
perience of moral paralyw and tenijKiral suffering, 
its positive equivalent is the statement that we 
cannot measure either Uie dignity of ninn*s origin 
or the splendour of his destiny by his present 
position and his present moral aocoinplisiiment. 
A will better than the will he exhibits is the 
1 AWb wm asl JM* Welt, Act i. 8c. t. 
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origin of his being, and a virtue beyond his own 
present power is the entl of his calling. It is not 
the Olirjstian who declares the misery of man. 
What all men acknowled^ the Christian inter- 
prets as the eclipse of a dimity which, through 
the moral effort luiule possible by Divine gift, man 
is invited to regain. 

It is now necessary to exhibit the influence of 
biological thought ; and to inquire (a) what is its 
baring for morals upon the question of the indi- 
vidual, his responsibility, and his opiMirtunity ; and 
(6) what is its Itearing imon the control or intluonce 
of individuals in Biiiall or largo groups, in the 
ediumtion of the child, the management of the 
family, the organizing of the nation, and so forth. 
Under both these heads it is desirable to distin- 
guish between the general influence of the study 
of heredity and partieiUar influence or bearing 
of ^e Mendelion researches which constitute at 
present its most active and promising department. 
Finally, turning to pracitice, we must ask what is 
the effect and what are the credentials of the eugenic 
proposals with which quite lately we have become 
more or less clearly familiar. 

In speaking of the general effect or influence of 
biology, wo refer not to the carefully acquired 
generalizations of Pearson, or Gal ton, or the 
writers in Biametrika^ but to the strong general 
impression left by these studies on the minds of 
thinking men — that the qualities of a man are, in 
some sense, certainly fixed by inheritance. His 
ultimate character, we all admit, is a function of 
at least two variables, disposition and circum- 
stance ; but his disposition, it is contended, is the 
result of inheritance and is fixed at his birth. 
Moreover, at his birth it is the result of facts in 
ilia ancestry. We con no longer suppose tliat, 
while the physical frame, the diathesis in respect 
of disease and health, and so forth, are fixed by in- 
heritance, the mental qualities and the personal 
temjierament are excluded from the influence of 
blocd. At any rate for our purpose we arc con- 
tent to allow — ^what certainly has not yet been 
proved — tliat throughout his whole complex oTgan- 
ization a man is, in a certain sense, the result of 
natural inheritance. He is Ixim what he is. Poeta 
nascUurf but not less the man who cannot enjoy 
the poetry is bam with that incapacity. 

If we do not seek, then, to exclude from the 
range of hereditary inflnence any part of the com- 
plex constitution of man, what room can lie found 
lor the freedom that is reaiiired for morals? May 
not a man conclude that, nis character being fixed 
by inheritance, he has no responsibiiiW for its im- 
lirovemont or for his actions? A doubt of the 
reality of responsibility on such grounds may have 
practical bad consequences for a man or for a 
generation after the doubt has passed away. It 
is certain that moral effort is gravely hindered in 
some men by the suspicion of its uselessness, and 
that thus — through the channel of an idea — more 
hindrance to iin])rovoment comes than from un- 
favourable inheritance. There are subjects in 
which a theoretical mistake when corrected leaves 
the life undamaged; for the apyiarent waste of 
time In unprofitable reflexion may be actually 
necessary U) the process of discovery. But, when 
the theoretic mistake refers to the very possibility 
of ‘conduct’ iu the real sense, then tue escape 
from eiTor may leave a man with diminished power 
of self-control to correct an increased force of un- 
favourable habit. And the loss which may not 
appear in tlie individual will become evident in 
the generation or the society. 

It must be noted, however, that it is not only 
an abstract determinism tliat is unfavourable to 
moral effort. There is also a thoughtless liber- 
tarianiam which, regarding moral events as un- 


oansed and without result, pursues a bad ooune in 
the belief^if the great word may be used in such a 
connexion— that it may be retraced whenever the 
agent chooses. But, when we allow this, it must 
be said that the despondency and irresponsildlity 
arising from the idea of racial determination are 
very real ; and not less real in quarters whore 
determinism as a philosophic system is unfamiliar 
and unexamined. What can be said in answer to 
these impressions or suspicions? 

(i.) First, there is an argumenifrom ignorance 
(reduced in force, as will be presently pointed 
out by Mendelion research), which may be stated 
thus. The facts of heredity are grave enough. 
The drawbacks of evil inheritance are real. But, 
in the first place, the exact state of a man through 
inheritance is unknown. Older thinkers, relying 
principally upon tlie male line, and reckoning that 
as indicate by the patronymic, relying also upon 
knowledge of nearer ancestors alone, thought that 
the her^itary predisposition might be easily 
known. Fortes ereantur fortibus et bonis, ‘ Like 
father, like son.* But the modem conception 
of parenthood — and it is a true one — recognizes 
the two parents as equally im]H>rtant, and know's 
that Uiere are as many uialcs in the female as in 
the male line. The patronymical stock, therefore, 
may or may not be important. To the excuse of 
the fatlier- beater in Aristotle, ybp bfup% 

' It runs in our family * {JSie, Eth, vii. 6, 11496, 11). 
the answer would be, ‘In which family?’ The 
stock is almost infinitely mixed. Tiie emergence 
of a given ancestral strain is incalcuUible. The 
immediate forbears and the more remote are but 
f!ollaterally related to the descendant. It is the 
stock, the germ, that matters. Little of import- 
ance can be learned by the study of father and 
mother alone. If you have bod qualities by in- 
heritance from liad ancestors, you liave many good 
ones ill the same entail ; yoiir great-great-grond- 
father, like almost every one's great-greut-graiul- 
father, was by modem standards intemperate; 
but his wife was by modern standards a recluse 
and an ascetic. You cannot tell which influence 
is strongest in you ; at any rate the result is 
mixed. And since you cannot tell tliat you have 
not the most favourable inheritance, it is your 
duty to act as if you had, and not to run the risk 
of debasing, under the cloak of a bad strain which 
you do not possess, fine qualities which may 
actually be yours. 

This argument from ignorance is at any rate 
inadequate to meet a reasoned determinbm. It 
docs not touch the facts, whatever they are. But 
the argument is strong forensically and practically. 
And, whatever the facts are, the duty indicated is 
plain. Fate may defeat the righteous man from 
without : it may defeat him from within. But his 
etibrt will still have been righteous; and, if we 
turn for a moment to the language of positive 
religion, we must add that the ‘judgment’ upon 
the man will not be determined by his achieve- 
mont measured on an external standard without 
regard to heredity, any more than by such achieve- 
ment measured witliout regard to circumstance. 

(ii.) But further-— and sull in spite of what will 
presently be advanced os resulting from Mendelian 
work — the inherited qualities are certainly too 
nwmrous all to find eaqaressicn in a sinale life* 
history. They are too numerous, and, DesioM, 
they are practically incompatible inter se, A man 
inherits capacities for a dozen different lines of 
life. One among these is realized by suitable 
training. The power of training is sneh that it 
appears at first sight to originate the whole char- 
acter formed. We cannot doubt that it really 
effects what it does by acting upon an innate 
capacity. Nurture develops and ‘brings out* 
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Itcaltiai which without nurtuxe remain not only 
hidden hat incomplete. Bat nartore can only 
develop what la there; and it draws out one or 
more of a malUtade of capacities. And. if this is 
true of the broad and definite capacities which are 
required by certain modes of life and livelihood, 
it IS also true of tlie veay numerous and subtle 
cani^ties which are uaedT or left unused in the 
cultivation of virtuous or evil character. For 
character is not the same thing as temperament. 
Character is both defined and tealixed by the 
manner in which a given temperament is manag^ 
in given droomstances. The vast excess of herit- 
able qualities affords the field for such a choice. 
The relatively fixed external scene does not pre- i 
elude a certain limited freedom of action, because | 
the scene, though fixed, is greater than can be i 
used or occupied by the life confronting it. Choice | 
must be made. In the same way a relatively fixed ; 
internal constitution does not preclude a limited 
freedom of choice. For the possibilities are too | 
numerous for realization. The potentialities can- . 
not all find room on the narrow scene of one life- [ 
history. A man is capable of refinement and of . 
bonhomie, of luxury and of self-deniaL He can- j 
not in the same life principally exhibit good-nature j 
and principally exhibit an exclusive aeuntivenesB. j 
He encourages one of the sets of cmalitieBa and ; 
this partly by a direct fostering of tuern through . 
thought and desire, guided by ideals ; and partfy, ' 
and in a more important degree, by carrying out, 
on account of the same ideals, the actions which 
are the natural outcome of these qualiUes and 
which nourish the qualities as the leaves of a plant 
nourish the root. The results of training in 
armies and various professions of men drawn from 
a stock fairly evenly mixed show both by the con- 
trast of different professional jypos and relative 
uniformity within a profession that life is the 
result of the development by action of one or other 
set of qualities out of many such sets present in 
the subjects of training. The contrasted set of 
qualities, left without expression or result, is in- 
operative for the man, and is quite poasihly pro 
tanto atrophied for the stock ; for the orthodox 
denial of the inheritance of acquired characters 
does not quite for certain apply to the specific case 
of starvation. 

Again, besides the wont of room— to use a figure 
— ^for all the inherited qualities in one life, there 
ore some qualities that are mutually exclusive of 
one another. A man may he both extravagant 
and niggardly, both shy and boastful, both arroj^nt 
and servile, both rash and cowardly. But he can- 
not be both proud and humble, both predominantly 
devoted to self and predominantly forgetful of 
self. Many of those inheritances which are in our 
view not moral, but the raw materials of morals, 
are in their own nature ambiguous, and can be 
tamed to virtue or to vice. Such are irascibility, 
caution, self-ragard, the power of admiration. 
But even of these some are inoompatible, in 
exercise and cultivation, with other qualities in- 
herited by the same person. Life is the story not 
only of the management of cironmstaaoe but of the 
management also of these interior equipments. 
It is 3ie abandonment of anti-impulsive manage- 
ment that oonstitutes moral failure. Moral failure 
is the failure to be moral. 

Using once more at this point the language of 
positive religion, we may say that sinful action is 
not always action having any mor^ oharaoter 
in itself. Sleeping, eating, striking, speaking, are 
morally neutral ; and their wrong oeourrenoe is 
the result of impulse only. Sin in such cases, and 
probaUy in all. consists in the declining of free and 
monl action and lapsing into the un-moral plane 
where action is the resultant of impulses. 
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A rniggestion may be useful of some inlieritanveH 
which are markedly disadvantageous, but which 
are best known as such precisely by those men 
who, having them, are overcoming them. 

(a) The uiheritance of qualities which are in 
themselves distinctly unfavourable, such as the 
tendency to deceit or cowardice. These may be 
correlated with helpful qualities, but in themselves 
they appw unfavourable. There are some others 
which It is difficult to believe correlated with any 
compensative quality. 

(d) The inheritanoe of qualities in themselves 
favourable in circumstances which render them 
practically unfavourable ; for example, the inherit- 
anee a courtier of an indifference to unpleasant 
contacts, which is usefnl to a person born in more 
primitive circumstances ; the inheritance in humble 
life of what is roughly the aristocratic temperament 
— pride, fieroenesB, the rapid concentration of 
atmtion, the expectation of swift obedience. A 
most practical moral disadvantage is the inherit- 
ance of warrior blood or of pleasure-seeking tend- 
encies in persons bom to dependence. It may l>e 
seen on a large scale in South Africa, where whole 
nations inheriting magnificent qualities for primi- 
tive war are born into an allegeo civilization under 
which the warrior temper leads a man to the in- 
dignities of a gaol ; or a whole race, as at Thaba 
N%ha, to disinheritance. The adventurous spirit 
which was once noble wears among subject races 
the squalid face of ‘LB.B.,** evasion of taxes, or 
aggravated assault. 

(c) The inheritanoe in combination of qualities 
all or some of which might separately be favour- 
able. This is probably the commonest cause, if 
we take the physiological calculus, of all our moral 
defects; the discordance of impulses within, the 
discordmoe of a generous impulse with a saving 
impulse, of the parental impulse with the economic 
one. In fact, to take a large view, it might be 
said that of the moral difficulties of a nation, or 
indeed of man as a race, the largest single ^rt 
arises from the discordance between the inherited 
impulses which make us men and the inherited 
prudential qualities which make some rich and 
others in consequence poor. 

(iQ Possibly also— and indeed experience seems 
to indicate it — there is in some coses a successive 
emergence in the course of one life-history of 
violently contrasted ancestral strains; so that, 
b^des that conflict of impulses which at any one 
time ocoupies the conscience of the man, there may 
also be a suecesnon of different types of prevail- 
ing impulse ; and this results in the baffling of an 
acquired prudence, a destruction of what seemed 
a man’s srif-knowledge, and also in the distnrhance 
of external conditions or social obligations which 
were fit for the earlier train of impiUseB, but unfit 
for the later. 

Every one is familiar with the fact that what is 
undertaken in youth is not always easy to bear in 
old age, and that * tasks in hours of insight willed ’ 
are only with extreme difficulty and many groans 
*in days of gloom fulfilled.* But this does not 
adequately account for the difficulties whidi beset 
at least some individualB inheriting markedly 
diverse strains. A man who in youth and early 
manhood shares the prudent and industrious 
temperament of a Puritan anoestiy seems to ex- 
perience in middle life the sudden emergence of 
another set of relatives, hard-riding and money- 
scattering squirea. It wUl be remembered, of 
course, in contrast with this, that such dislocateil 
inheritanoe may he practically very favourable and 
act as a store of energy in societies which need 
explosions. 

1 midt dlsmood-buyliig, a erlms of whito inoia In which tho 
BStIvo Inboufor is an aeoomplloa. 
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Unfavourable conditions may in some cases 
practically eliminate a quality by refusing it 
sufficient expreMsion— as the root is starved by the 
cutting off of the leaf. Sometimes, vix. when the 
quality is very robust, the conditions appear rather 
to concentrate energies which might have bemi ex- 
hausted had they received betimes their full ex- 
hibition. Thus, the influenee of religious Puritan- 
ism spread so widolv in the England of die 17th 
cent, as to cover with its sombre and austere habit 
of life much of the rough fighting blood of an older 
England, which, thus confined the circumstances 
of what we now call the middle class, was released 
in the irresistible fierceness of the New Model 
Army. 

The circumstances which thus strikingly alter 
the nractical effect of an unchanged heredity may 
lie local, national, economic, ethical, religious; 
depending on fashion, station, vocation. 

Sometimes it seems very prolraLble tliat half the 
surprises of public life and of private encounter 
arise from the introduction of rare or exotic ele- 
ments of race into the familiar lines of society — 
a Lambton in Parliament ; a Carlyle in Chelsea ; 
the French descendants of Henri iv. through 
Charles 11. found in the Whig aristocracy; the 
Cromwellian soldiers who are to this day boycotted 
as Catholic squires in Tipperary ; Disraeli the Cas- 
tilian. living in the oircumstanoes of the lawyer 
son os a literary man. A man inheriting q^ualities 
unfavourable in themselves, in their combination, 
or their situation, nevertheless may, and often act- 
ually does, carefully avoid the occasions which give 
opportunity for their unfavourable effect ; and ttiey 
are weakened by tbe refusal of expression. Ana, 
tluiugh it would appear that he ciuinot hand down 
by blood to his son the improvement thus secured, 
and the son inherits by blood not the gain but the 
heirloom — ^not his father’s acquisitions but a share 
of his father's patrimony— yet tlie father can and 
does leave to his son even by blood greater general 
strength, and he may leave, liesides, better sur- 
roundings, and better ideals; thus he sets about 
bis son the influences of a good man’s home. 

With some of these, indeed with all, the struggle 
may be lifelong. For the Christian this is a fore- 
seen difficulty, for he has been led to put no trust 
in * the ftesh ’ ; and to believe that high conduct 
must come not from the absence of difficulty there 
or from removing such difficulty, bat in being de- 
livered from the sphere of those influences. The 
oonsidoration of these higher oounsels does not 
belong to the present article. But it falls to us 
here to mention that the existence even of im- 
measurable difficulties in the blood ought not to 
daunt Christian thought any more than it defeats, 
however much it harasses, the Christian life. 

(2) Effect of Mendelian researcAss.— The effect of 
these upon ethics is not so great as it is supposed 
to be in some quarters, but the impression made is 
prodigious and the legitimate effect is very consider- 
able. In speaking of the impression one must con- 
fess that it has sometimes been exaggerated in the 
ooramon conception of biology as well as in the 
oommon conception of morals. In respect of 
biology, non-naturalists believe that natundists 
have dmrted Darwin in a body, and liave found in 
Mendelism a new theory of the origin of species. 
The real fact is that naturalists still, on the whole, 
follow the line that Darwin traced, but at present 
are engaged not in reconstmeting the past nistoiy 
of species but in observing the present behaviour 
of hybrids. 

With regard to morals and sociology, it is sup- 
posed that Mendelism itself is a new method of 
procedure, promising better results than relifipons 
conduct; or else that Mendelists have oleared up 
to a very large extent the facts of human inherit- 


ance. These opinions are not shared biologists. 
But the iinpiessions made, first by regular results 
capable of tabulation, and secondly by the exhibi- 
tion of apraotioal method of inquipr, are legitimately 
very great ; and the actual acquisitions for anthro- 
pological thought are considerable. They can only 
be enumerated here. 

(a) Mendelian research has reduced the foica of 
the argument for practical freedom which was 
based on the fact oi our ignorance-— the argument 
in whicli we criticize the naive confidence or the 
naive despondency based upon the consideration of 
one line of ancestry alone, or upon the somatic life- 
histoij of immediate ancestors. This argument 
from Ignorance retains great force, and it is certain 
that we have no such Knowledge as can dissipate 
the obligation of effort for evexy individual. But 
the regular distribution through descent of such 
qualities as are Mendelian (that is, so unitary as 
to answer to the Mendelian analysb) oertainly 
tends to a prospect of knowing one day much more 
of the order in which human qualities are repro- 
duced in descent. Certain supposed laws of that 
reproduction had long been familiar. The repeated 
falsification of these laws tended to encourage 
those who had been daunted by their confident 
assertion. It was observed again and again that 
ancestral features, and even a complete assemblage 
of such features, reappeared in a family at inter- 
vals which defied all calculation and disconcerted 
all expectation. When the knowledge of the 
stock’s history was small, as in ordinary private 
families, there was the appearance of total origin- 
ality in the offspring — a strangeness of feature and 
temper which was only quite gratuitously traced 
to a forgotten ancestor ; and the phenomena of a 
mixed race in this matter are so irregular that they 
appear subject to no law at all. It is certain that 
they really exhibit a law, which is perfectly strict 
and regular, if only we knew it ; and the Mendelian 
short st^B to discovery (taken within a short 
gamut of variation within a species) give hope of 
advance towards the finding of that law. To 
this extent the argument from total ignorance and 
from tbe impossibility of discovering the faists loses 
force — an argument which was practically effective 
for moral encouragement. For that ignorance de- 
pended upon the proposal of a law to which the 
exceptions were too numerous and too obvions to 
be ignored. Mendelian work has shown that the 
distribution of qualities is more complex than w'as 
supposed, and this gives promise of discerning 
a regular sequence in appearances which were 
formerly the most evidently incalculable. 

In the interest aronaed by the still recent re-dis- 
covery of Mendel the work of Weismann is partly 
forgotten. By his description of the oontinnous 
germ-plasm he showed that comparison with im- 
mediate forbears is an insufficient method for esti- 
mating the force of heredity in an individual, those 
forbears being in Weismannic thought collateral 
relations, like the leaf on a twig next above the leaf 
under consideration. The widening of our outlook 
in this matter and the more complex sequenoes 
shown by Mendelian study give a fresh hope of 
discovering regular sequences in inheritance, and 
so far lessen the appearance of physical originality 
in individual human lives. We have learned bow 
a pure racial life may be found in some offspring 
of a mixed race ; bow some features may be oom- 
pletely eliminate by breeding ; and how original 
betero^gotes may arise from the interbreeding of 
two contrasted varieties. 

(A) Secondly, and more particularly, Mendelian 
research has upset the doctrine of the average or 

ra rtional representation of ancestral qualities 
) offspring. This is perhaps the most import- 
ant difference for ethioa TTnuer the guidano^ of 
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Oftlton we looked for e qnaid-inaihematical repre- 
eeDtatkm of different atooke in a {{iven deacondant. 
Amen whose great-|nrand mother was Swiss was 
eighth-part Swiss. We now know that the system 
of proportions within the individual does not hold ; 
that, given a Mendelian human charaotor, it ought, 
whether as dominant or recessive, to reappear un- 
oombined in a oertaan proportion of the descendants 
of a stock. If virtue or any particular virtue could 
be oonoeived of as a Menaelian feature (which by 
reason of its complexity it cannot be), its non- 
appearance in a particular individual might be due 
to its recessive oliaracter. And, besides, we could 
no longer argue as confidently as before from the 
enormous excess of moral qualities inherited by 
every individnal from his mixed ancestry. If we 
could distinguish the Mendelian units of a moral 
temperament, we might expect to find those dis- 
played in the oourse of an ancestry to be manifested 
in an individual not in combination but pure, as a 
result of the process of sorting. But bow far we 
are from such dis^veries is plain when we remem- 
ber the actual existence of great saintliness, great 
heroism, or great genius, as these appear in every 
variety of stock. 

Major Leonard Darwin, In considering this 
question of the appwauce of genins in the midst 
of families otherwise at a disadvantage physio- 
logically, says with reference to the students of 
genetics : 

* If joa cradlt w with the power of being Shle to predict . . • 
licldy children, mey we not also he credited with at leaet loine 
power of prophesying the appearance of rare ablliiy 7 * i 

The answer is in the negative. How perilous 
for practice may be such ill-founded expectation is 
illustrated when the same writer says : 

* Surely segregation for life with kindly treatment mint In 
the fntereste of posterity be the fate of all who both fail in life 
ill consequence of some signal heritable defect and have no re- 
dueming qualitioe to cominnsate for such a defect.' * 

In our present state of information such language 
is no doubt used by a thoughtful man only in irony 
or challenge. But irony needs a trained audience. 
The subject is very serious, very delicate, and very 
new to the public. And it is better to say simply 
and directly with Punnett : 

' Except In very few cases, our knowledge of heredity in man 
is at present far too dight md too uncertain to baee legislation 
uiKm/B 

Who foresaw, and who would now foresee, with 
all the materials for judgment and with all the 
a.<(8istance of Mendelian observation, the emergence 
— to take no saint or hero — of Voltaire, *Bi vif, si 
maliuj^, et si peu masculin ' ? To look at Houdon’s 
bust in the louvre is to recognize a mystery of 
personality which stands aniuminished by the 
generalizations of science. Art, with its power to 
represent now and again a mixed effect of epoch, 
race, profession, and personality, correctH the 
narrow conception whicli rightly and, within its 
sphere, usefully arises from Uie rigid attitude and 
selective contemplation of science. 

By Mendelian work, then, the argument from 
Ignorance and the argument from excess of equip- 
ment are alike reduo^ in force. But virtue and 
vice are not allelomorphs, and the moral agent is 
not as such a heterozy^te. The qualities which 
are the raw material of morals are not unitary in 
the Mendelian sense. A nd, in spite of the reducing 
process which is exhibited in Mendelian observation, 
and which ponibly corresponds to a certain stage 
in karyokinesis, every man finds in himself a large 
excess range of possibilities ; so that, even if the 
materials for morals are inherited as such, the life- 
history is the scene of an enforced exercise of a 
real selection, often carried out under the influence 

1 'First Steps towards Eugenio Befonu/ in ffugmist Esvtfsia 

A5r.m«,p.E 

s 'uenetioiuid Eogentoe,’ A.. Cot 1912, p. Isa 


of ideals which found their first strength in people 
of another blood. Both * hloocl * and circumstanoe 
ilosely condition the moral eflbrt, but they do not 
determine it. A man cannot choose whetlier he 
will he a Teuton or a Slav. If he is born Arab, he 
Qwnot reach the excelloncn of the Celt, or the Celt 
his. But he cun choose between being the best 
Arab he can be and the worst Arab he may be. 
A man cannot choose whether he will be trained 
at a Public School or not ; but he chooses between 
doing there as well as he can or as badly as he 
dares. 

Religiously, we should say tliat a man is called 
ujpon to make the best of inherited qualities as of 
ciroumstance. He can make the worst. To sur- 
render to temptation is to decline to Uie plane of 
the natural impulses so that behaviour liecomes the 
resultant of their contest. The life of grace is a 
life in which the will declines to re-enter tue sphere 
of necessity and is capable of an anti-impulsive 
effort. And, if we use the language of dogma, we 
must say that a man will be judged not according 
to his moral accomplishment, measured on an ex- 
ternal scale but according to the degree of his 
fidelity under conditions moral and material, ex- 
ternal and internal. 

a. Society.— Prom the case of the individual we 
turn to the case of influence exercised by man on 
man, by education, and government, in the family 
and larger groups. Here we shall discuss (1) the 
non-inheritance of acquired characters, and (2) 
eugenic proposals. 

(1) Non-inherUanee of acquired ehnraetera , — 
At first sight it seems that our judgment must be 
greatly atteoted by belief in the inheritance or non- 
inheritance of acquired oliaractera. Something is 
still said on behalf of their inheritance on a pnori 
grounds. Popular thought and the thou^it of 

S ractical breeders still affirm this inheritance. 

lut we have to take account here of the biological 
denial of such inheritance or of its oocurrence in 
a auffioient number of cases to affect the course of 
variation. The importance of this difference of 
opinion is not so great as it may luipcar, for there 
is certainly another nexus of moral and mental in- 
heritance oesides that of the blood. Tradition and 
the current of ideals, religion, education, public 
opinion — in one word, institutions— form a link be- 
tween man and man and between generation and 
generation, by means of which the mond ideals of 
one are inherited by another; and here, mom 
securely than in the germ-plasm, we can accent thi 
analogy between memoxy and heredity ivliich has 
been tauf^t by Samuel Butler aud by Dr. James 
Ward.^ Those ideals may find their best oppor- 
tunities in a ^ven race, but they also pass mm 
race to race. Formed in one racial soil, they may 
be carried on in another. 

The results of character in difierent races seem 
to show that, while race remains a factor of real 
importance, the divergencies of society in mentiU 
standing are to be accounted for in the main by the 
diftereuoes of culture. When the stock is fairly 
mixed, as in Britain, the results of a given culture 
appear to an external oliservation startlingly 
regular and uniform. It is only when view^ 
from within, by a member of the cultured class, 
that the difforenoes of race within the class appear 
imTOTtant. 

The other bond, the bond of ideals, is the one in 
which the acquisitions of culture are passed on. 
The task of eaucation is the same whether or nut 
there be any such inheritance in the physiological 
sense. If improvement can be passed on by blood, 
then we must improve each generation as far as we 
can ; and we must equally do this if every genera- 
tion starts with a clean sheet, uninfloencM oy the 
1 Jsmet Wild, Uw§dU]/ atid ifemor]/, Caiubrldge, 19ia 
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behaviour or the experieuoe of anoeeton. Wait- 
maun haB »hown, even in the case of musical 
ability, that it is capacity and not accomplishment 
which is handed on iiereaitarily. 

The case for care in its wider sense remaina un- 
shaken— care for the progressive improvement of 
the environment, in such matters as food, water, 
air, iiousing, medicine ; care for the elimination of 
disease ; above and beyond all, for the securing of 
greater liberty, greater justice, more equal oppor- 
tunity, loss unequal rewarda And here it be 
remarked that in a recent volume of TAs Froe- 
eitiofter, exhibiting verv fully the present condition 
of the study of tubOTOuIosis, liardly anything is said 
of inheritance. Physicians, and indeed physio- 
logisis like Starling, assert that the future of the 
race depends mainly upon our care of the rising 
generation. 

^2) Ettgenie praposcUs . — ^Two rival schemes are in 
existence for supplementing or even replacing the 
work which we may genenuize under the names of 
education and influence. 

(а) Tlie first, which may be associated with the 
name of Archdall Reid, ana which suggests affinities 
with the thought of Nietzsche, is that of giving free 
play to the forces of elimination so as to secure im- 
provement by means analogous to those of natural 
selection. The consideration of this need not be 
expanded, for it is not at present prominent. All 
that need be said is that we have no security that 
the natural forces which are dangerous or incon- 
venient tend by their eliminating energy towards 
the survival of those human forms which are fittest 
to promote the essential aims of human life. To 
invite a man, for the sake of improving the race, to 
diminish the force of pity within iiimsolf by lessening 
the action dictated by pity, is like inviting a breeder 
of racehorses to seek tlieir improvement by refusing 
to cultivate the character or swiftness. It is an 
attempt to improve the race of man at the cost of 
those elements of character, individual and social, 
for the sake of which alone it is worth while that 
the race of man should survive. 

(б) Tn broad contrast with this is the movement 
of Eugenio Reform which is animated by the desire 
to find some method more merciful than that of the 
dog- breeder, who said in explanation of his success 

* 1 breed a great many, and I kill a great many.’ 
'rhe Eugenic Movement has for its Muse the idea 
that we nave done our best with the existing human 
material ; that the improvement of environment ii 
no longer the hopeful path ; that we cannot face 
the alternative of allowing the free play of any 
destructive forces ; and that the line of improve- 
ment is to be found in getting better lives as the 
material for nurture— more of the best and less of 
the worst. 

This movement is both educative and legidative, 
both restrictive and positive; and its different 
aspeots engine the attention of diflerent persons. 
Eroin our point of view the merits of the movement 
differ in its different parts. Its educational work, 
supposing guidance can be relied upon, must be 
almost entirely good. But any efforts in the direc- 
tion of legislation must be surrounded with peril. 
While education is safe and legislation at present 
dangerous, it must be remembered that the edu- 
cators and the moderates give the opportunity ol 
influence to the legislative and extremer elements 
of the movement. It is unsafe to suppose that this 
movement, because of its aoademio character, is 
practically unimportant. All revolutions are pie' 
par^ in studies, and carried out by minoriues. 
Majorities always suffer. 

In order to reach the more difficult consideration 
that is part of our subject, the case of the feeble- 
minded may be briefly dismissed. The oontrol ol 
the really and permanently feeble-minded is morally 


ustifiable because they are not at present free. 
They lack the self-control which freedom requires, 
and they are also open to the misehievous ooutTf»l 
of other persons. There is a strong ease for their 
segregation, if a safe judgment can be reached in 
denning their condition. But it is not certain that 
segregation must be by legal action. It would lie 
best at the present stage to extend very largely 
the voluntary help that is being given to such 
persons, and to supplement it by public funds. 
And, if further steps must be taken, thiqf^ must 
only be taken : (L) not at the cost of a general 
extension in the oommunity of sospicion and fear, 
especially in the more dependent classes; (ii.) not 
at the cost of human dignity as such ; (iii. ) not as an 
introduction to what are known as positive move- 
ments in the improvement of the race. If by a 
general improvement of the environment (in which 
we include a geneml rise in wages) a greater actual 
freedom was given to all classes, it is probable that 
in the majority of cases families would take due 
care of their own feeble-minded members. When 
the whole family is feeble-minded, a case for com- 
pulsion arises ; and the legislation which met this 
case could be framed so as to meet also the case of 
criminal neglect by natural guardians. ^ The w^k 
point in all suggested legislation so far is that it is 
m ^eot a legislation providing for the poor to he 
controlled by the rich. 

The point for calling a halt, even in oases con- 
cerning the feeble-minded, is reached when we 
come ui sight of a lowering of public moral# by 
action giving offence even to the iH-instructed con- 
science ; and, if the conscience is ill -instructed, it 
Is for the educational section of the Eugenic Move- 
ment to remedy Uiis. When we turn to the posi- 
tive reformer, the moral and practical difficulties 
which confront us are many and grave. The re- 
formers would have to seek the cultivation of 
kinds of excellence. A general or average 
improvement would destroy the work of society. 
If we have only sinewy men to drive the car, where 
shall we find the heavy man for navvy work? 
Different breeds would have to be formed along 
widely diflerent lines of specialization. This would 
check the interchange of life ; for, if there wore free 
interoliange, the enterprise would be defeated by 
'panmixia.’ We should impair still further the 
socnal unity of the human race. Instead of nations 
differentiated by history we should have races, as 
in Wells’s horrible dream of the Time Machine, 
differentiated for menacing work and helpless pleas- 
ure. Certainly all Christian effort should be in a 
direction diametrically opposed to this. Moreover, 
in eliminating this or that bad factor we know not 
what good one is correlated with it ; and phyriologi- 
oiU correlation is not yet exploded by Mendelism. 

Further, even if eugenic methods were certainly 
applicable to man, even if we could count on know- 
ing what is good for him, and could shorten the 
process of evolution by avoiding unprofitable 
variation, yet evo^ suon application of method 
would carry with it a diminution of that uncon- 
scious or spontaneous element in life which has 
undoubted^ great gains attached to it. To marry 
for health — in itself a nobler enterprise than marry- 
ing for money — would even more directly militote 
against spontaneity, because the considerations 
involved come nearer to the heart of the matter. 
In a ouriouB and interesting study of the higher 
forms of affection, von Hartmann wows that their 
action is not to be accounted for on mechanical or 
consciously rational grounda They owe nothing 
to calculation of benefit, nothing to mechanical or 
physiological necessity. It seemed to von Hart- 
mann that a oosmic reason, not apprehended fay 
the personal mind, produced results which are in 
the true interests of the race and of the mass of 
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individuals. Whetlitr this speonlation be true or 
not, there can be no doubt of the loss to human life 
involved in anything which unnecessarily replaces 
uncalculating affection calculations extraneous 
to the personal attraction. It may conceivably be 
necessary to make such a substitution. In any 
case it must carry this loss. And the interest of 
true promsB seems to be in securing the good — 
supposed provisionally to be certainly recognisable 
and securely aimed at — by means which reduce as 
little as possible tlie spontaneous element. 

Such means are found when definite encourage- 
ments and prohibitions are discarded, and we have 
instead some system that puts on good unions a 
small, hardly perceptible, but constantly repeated, 
premium, is not such a system found precisely in 
a good social code which requires in all the cultiva- 
tion of what is best ; not avowedly for the sake of 
offspring, but for the sake of social life itself in its 
general osiiectsT Is it not precisely the better 
environment in its truest sense — better ideals, 
more liberty, more self-respect, more respect for 
every oitizen — that secures more surely even those 
special ends to which eugenists recall us T And is 
not a particular part of this really good society, and 
the part that most surely reacts upon parenthood, 
the mstitution of marriage itself? Where marriage 
is rare, or late, or mercenary, or hindered by the 
prejudices of caste, fashion, display, there it is 
least likely to lie real. Where the true nature of 
marriage is well taught and firmly believed in, 
where the rule of marriage is faithfully obeyed, 
there, in constantly increasing eficct, it tends 
powerfully to set n premium u|K>n the hist lives. 

It is probable that monogamy made its way 1^ 
reason of its genetic worth, giving an advantage in 
the competition of races and nations to the mono- 
gamous. Christian marriage, if only it were 
entirely true to its definition, would give this ad- 
vantage in a much higher measure. The business 
cd exchange, in tho proportion in which it is true 
to its definition, steadily produces a society of men 
marked by industry, honesty, mutual considera- 
tion. Christian marriage, true to its definition, 
requires high degrees of self-government, respect 
for the partner of marriage, respoct for other 
marriages, industry, sacrifice for ofispring. And 
tiic qualities thus fostered are in point of fact found 
to be correlated, on the whole and in the long run, 
not only with moral excellence of all sorts, but 
with the other human qualities coveted, including 
intellectual excellence. 

For Christians, in this connexion as in all others, 
the task undoubtedly is to guard the ideal view of 
life against every advance of materialistic con- 
ceptions, and to preserve in activity the spiritual 
forces of life, against every application of methods 
which are, in a bad sense, mechanical. But the 
difficulty is to determine what conoeptions are 
materialistic, and what methods mechanical in the 
bod sense; or, rather, what use of tho methods 
which must in every human activity involve 
mechanical elements falls under the reproach of 
being nnspiritual. It is easy to declare that, when 
onoe we admit that human life is to be improved 
from outside— eitlier, as in older plans, by manage- 
ment, or, as is now proposed, by improving, directly 
and physiologically, *uie pig ’which makes the sty* 
— we arandon our own pillar quest, in which 
has actually been found all former reel advance. 
But snob a statement cannot pass, as it stands, 
among Christians who are pledged, by the dootrine 
of the Incarnation, to the faitli that it is the busi- 
ness of the spiritual forces, with respect to the 
material, to rideem the latter from fruitlessnesa, 
and make them serve the purpose of the spiritual 
adventure. 

Tt has been wild, again, that the ends which 


iraists set before them may be altogether moral, 
nd t^t the most powerfol Mvoea<^ of the move- 
ment u animated by motives the most honourable 
fuid imselfish ; but that the method recommended 
is in its nature mechanical and, thmofore, undesir- 
able. ^ And it might be added that the method is 
undesirable on two grounds ; first, as being in itself 
mechanical, and, secondly, as being unlikely to 
enlist for long the services of those whose interests 
are distinctly idealistic ; and that it must at least 
tend to put ideal and spiritual methods out of sight. 
But such a statement as this, again, will not bear 
the closer criticism of a Christian philosophy. 
Nearly all the methods of social reform involve a 
ineohanical element; and Christians will be the 
Inst to admit that sanitation is unworthy of 
Christian eilbrt because it involves the direction of 
water enrrents, or that the healing arts ore less 
Christian because they li^ under contribution the 
treasures of tho mine andTof the field. 

How can we then better define the causes of the 
listrust which Christians certainly, and rightiy, 
feel in the presence of the adventurous practice 
proposals connected with the study of heredity? 
We must say, in tho first instance, that we are 
pledged to the protection of liberty. We have to 
declare that society lias no moral right to invade 
personal liberty for the ends proposed. It has 
already been stated that, in the case of the feeble- 
minded, where such moral liberty is absent, or its 
slender vestiges endangered, the case is ctinerent. 
But we are pledged against all real invasion of 

J personal liberty ; and we have to guard against all 
lisrespect for human nature, and all that tends to 
lessen tlie sense of re^nsibility even in those 
least richly endowed. Taking this as a basis, we 
add that tne methods of instruction and persuasion 
ore, in an indefinite degree, more removed from the 
peril of invading res]Nmsibili^ than are external 
or physiological methods. Let the duties con- 
necteef ^th race be preached ; let us endeavour to 
extend in that direction the range of a felt resimnsi- 
bUity, in so far os this can be done without disturb- 
ing the invaluable, unconscious element of life. 
But let us not provide by external restraint for an 
advance which might be obtained by an appeal to 
the mind and to the spirit. 

In the second place, we have to say that in all 
employment of the phenomenal it is the order 
that is of most consequence — the order in adiich 
the spiritual and tho phenomenal forces are brought 
into play. If the material is used in consequence 
of an inward change of will, then the sacramental 
redemption of the phenomenal is in progress ; but 
Uie ease is otherwise when material means ore em- 
ployed for the punpose of saving the cost of a truly 
moral change. Moreover, in a state of society in 
which the spiritual ambitions ore faint, and the 
spiritual forces neglected, every addition of 
mechanical method to our armoury must be 
watched with suspicion, and with the anxious 
question whether we have spiritual energy to 
attbrd the use of a new weapon. Now, in the case 
of heredity-reform, we have the proposal to apply 
a method wliioh is in its nature physical, just 
where hitlierto persuasion and influence alone have 
been supposed legitimate. And we have need of a 
much fuller supply of spiritual force and light in 
our society, before we can venture on such a change. 
Again, we have to ask ourselves many times 
whether the authority is available to which such 
powers can rightly be trusted. 

A few days before this page was written a new 
Mental DenoiencyBlU (65. 3, Geo. v.) was brought 
into Parliament, and with it a Bill (no. 60 of the 
same year) relatinff to the Education of Defective 
Children. A carahil study of the measoros shows 
that it is Impossible in such au article as this 
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to expreRA a reasoned judgment on their general 
etfeot. ContToverRj upon them has already begun, 
and will s^Msure ae it proceefls an examination of 
the actually poRsihle results of the proposed laws 
in concrete coses. ^ On the one hancl, urgency 
is pleaded by those who are convinced of the 
danger to the race of leaving defective persons in 
freedom ; and who are sure tliat largo powers of 
detention will always Ite prudently used. On the 
other hand, men not less well acouainted with the 
facts |K>int to the danger of indading under the 
compnlsorv powers children who are merely back- 
ward ; ana Sir James Crichton -Browne, one of the 
Visitors in Lunacy, says ; * The tendency seems to 
be at the present moment, in England at any rate, 
to concentrate attention far too exclusively on 
heredity os the cause of degeneracy, and to look 
to segregation too hopofnlly as the one sure means 
of its prevention. * 

The opinion of Dr. Auden, the School Medical 
OilicGT for Birmingham, is also worthy of attention, 
es^cially in view of what Sir J. Crichton-Browne 
calls 'almost a scare* on the subject of feeble- 
mindedness. Dr. Auden says that of 159 children 
presented to him as mentally deficient, 64*8 )>er 
cent made such progress as to tit them for the 
ordinary schools ; and adds : * In view of the social 
disabilities likely to accrue to a child under this 
Act (rfe), it is of the utmost importance to deter- 
mine whether the intellectual retardation is 
temporary * ; and he speaks of the difficulty of 
diagnosis (Report for IBIS to the Birtningham 
Education Committee, pp. 54-71). 

To conclude, while it is with hesitation that 
Christians may oppose reforms which have much 

J i_ A pj 1 „ j; A 

fUld unhesitating resistance,' even at the cost {could 
it be proved) of grave delays in physical improve- 
ment and immense national expense and sullering, 
to all methods which can be justly described as 
offending the instinct of reverence which has be- 
come natural to Christians, or as inconsistent with 
the^ method of salvation we have received to 
believe— a method which seeks ^rood not by the 
forcible elimination of evil, but oy the long road 
of a sacriiice in which the Highest is involv^. 

LrriRATUU.— The litersturo ffirectiy conceraed with this part 
of the subject Is not extensive : while, from another point of 
view, th^re Is hardly a production of Rsnlus which Is not eon- 
oernM In some jMrt with problems of race and conduct, and the 
geneml range of biography and history may be read with special 
attention to those problems. The works of Welsmanii and the 
other biological works upon which the ethical study depends 
are given in the preceding article. A low are named here as 
spsmsl^ interesting to the general student. 

The Jottrnoleqf CAS American Bnedm^ AnoeUUion, Washing- 
ton, 1904 ff., are a convenient means for aoqualntanos with tbs 
current of pubUoationo and rssearchea 

Out of many handbooks on Qenetics may be named : W. B. 
Castle, Henaitp in Helatien to Evolution and Animal Ereed» 
inp, London and New York, 1912. A student of Ethics Inclined 
to believe the biological work unimportant or inexact might 
look through one of the monograplis of the Eugenios iabora- 
tory. s.g. * if nBmophiUa,’ by Bullocn and PUdea, Ijondon, 1911 ; 
H. B. waiter, New York, 1918 ; W. Bateson, The 

Msthode and Scope ^Genetiee, Oambridgs, 1908; R. H. Xlock, 
Recent Progreee m the Study of Variatien, Heredity, and Rvolu- 
tion, London, 1006. [This book treats (p. 187) of the application 
of Qsnetios to human affairs. * Educatlm and training, however 
bansflolal they may be to Individuals, have no material effect 
wpott the stock itself.” Lock quotes Bernard Shaw (Han and 
Superman, p. xxiii) as saying first that * tbs bubble m heredity 
has been pricked.* and then (witli an obscure consistency), * ws 
must either breed political cmpoclty or be ruined by demoorscy.*; 

Under the head of Eugenics, the following are Important 


1912; W. C D. and C. D. Whetham, Heredity and Soeiety, 
do. 191^ also The Family and lAs Hatton: A Study in HatunU 
inheritance and Soeial Rceponeibiil^, do. 1900, and An 


introdueCion to Suffenice, do. 1912; E. Schnster, Euomies, 
do. 1918. Or. Arendall Reid's books illustrate a different 
view; Alcoholiem: A Study in Heredity, liondon, 1901, and 
The Prineiptee qjT Heredity with tome AppReatiane, do. 1905. 
The thought of Sir Francis Galtoa, the founder of Eugenics, 
may be studied in his natural Inheritane^ London, 1889, 
Hereditary Oeniua, new ed., do. 1892, and The Poetihle fm- 
proeement of the Human Breed under the HaitUng Conditione 
rJ haw and Sentiment Qluxley Leot. 1901). C. W. Saleetry, 
Parenthood and Race Culture, London, 1900, thotUd also be 
consulted. For criticism of the extrema Qsnstical view of 
menial inflrmily the following publications are useful: J. 
Crichton- Browne, 'Child Study and Sdiool Hygiene,” in The 
Child, Hi. (1912) no. 2, p. 118 ; and B. Hart. The Peyehotoyy of 
Incanity, Cambridge, 1912, p. 17011. [Speaking of the hypo- 
thesis that a vast group of insanities is founded on a repression 
of herd instinct, Hart says that tbs * tendency to dissociation” 
may be an Inherent factor and capable of elimination by selective 
breeding ; bnt adds : ' It is equally possible . . . that the fault 
is not in the tendency to dfsBooiation, but in the nature of the 
conflict which has .produced it. The only remedy would then 
lie in altering one or other of the antagonists so that Incom- 
patibilities no longer existed ' (p. 171)]. 

Beforetiues to other papere In tlie Medical Press and else- 
where will be found in NeAooI «d. M. H. Eder and K. 

Elmslie, London, 1910 ff. The full eyntheeis of biological con- 
siderations with the principles of ethics and society, though 
briefly treated in books of a more general ecope, hui elili to 
be attempted. Throe books by Dr. P. R. Tennant, although 
theologically open to criticism, aro of high value for the disen- 
tanglement of the idea of sin from the associated idea of ethical 
imperfection : The Origin and Propagation of Sin (Hulsean 
Lectures, 1901-02), Cambridge, 1002, new ed. 1006, The Sauroee 
of the Boetrinceqfthe Fall and Original Sin, do. 1908, and The 
Concept of Sin, do. 1912. Heredity and Memory, by James 
Ward, Cambridge, 1018, it also an important book. 

i*. N. Wagoett. 

HERESIES AND HERETICS.— See Sects 
and Heresies. 

HERESY (ChriBtian).— T. DEFINITION AND 

: er. ^ ■ : “ - 

Uteration of the Gr. aXpeoit, which meant an act of 
choosing, choice or attachment, then a course of 
action or thought, and finally denoted a philosophical 


Fray, London, 1011 ff., and Eugniiee Laboratory Deeturevjdo, 
lOOOir.; /VoMms In papers communicated to the first 

International Eugenics Congress, held in London, July 24-80, 
1012, published by the Eugenics Eilucation Society, London 

1 The first of these two measures (tbs Menul Defleisnoy Bill! 
has bsoonie an Aot ; and the operation of the Law sa now pro- 
visionally dsflnsd Is expected with very general ooufldenoe and 
apinoval. 


actum or thought, and nnaliv denoted a phtlosopMoui 
principle or principles or those who professed them, 
i.e. a school or sect^ In the LXX (Gn 4^, Lv 22^** 
Neh 12^, 1 Mac 8*^) it relates to choices good or 
bad. Til Josephus* it means a party or sect, with- 
out disparagement. It has a similar force in Acts 
(6” 15® 26®), except, perhaps, 24®* Elsewhere in 
the NT it is used in a condemnatory sense, as party • 
ism (1 Co 11", Gal 6", 2 P 2^ ; see Tit 3", and cf. 
1 Co 1" 11“ 12^, Ro 16”). Among the Apostolic 
Fathers it occurs first in Ignatius.® He reckons it 
alien to Christianity because it violates the unity 
of the Church. J ustin ® colls the heretics ' godless, ’ 
'impious,* 'blasphemous,* etc. Notwithstanding 
the milder view of Origen,® IrenoBos,® and Ter- 
tullian,^ it refers to a doctrine or lystem that 
falsely claims the Christian name but perverts the 
traditional teaching. The late origin of heresy is 
held to be evidence of its spirit ox self-will. As 
late as Hippolytns® it was used even of doctrines 
of pre-Christian times that contradicted the Chris- 
tian faith. But its connotation became narrowed 
by controversy, and its evil eharacter was finally 
fixed in the struggle with Arianism. Its meaning 
for Catholicism® u a doctrine that is maintained 
within the Church but is disruptive of its unity. 
It is more serious than sohism, since, while the 
latter refers to ecclesiastical deavage, the former 
refers to sinritnal alienation. 

The growth of the idea of heresy isjparallel with 
the development of the view that the Church is the 
Divine institute of salvation and depository of 

1 K. ProomhaQ, HWB sum NT, aiassen, 1910, f.«. ; Oremmr 
B(b,-TheoL WMeihuch A. NT*, Gotha, 1872, «.o. 

• BJn, vlU. 2. •ad Tralh 6, ad Eph. a 

4 Dial. 0 . Tiryph, 86, 80. •e, Cde. iii. 10-1& 

4 ado. Harr,, ProoBm. 1-7, L 10. 1-8. 

7 Prwac. ado. Hvr. ii.-vl., do BapU 16. 

• Refut. omn. Harr. i. 

• Laounilua. Dio. Inet. tv. 80; ConsL eano. afmot. vi. 2, 4 
Thomaa Suuinaa, £kimiiia, n. tl. qu. 11. arc. 1: Hamaok. 
Dogmenoeeeh. I. 886 f. 
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saving truth.’ In the long struggle to preserve the 
distinctive ohoraoter of the Christian faith the 
emphasiB fell on doctrine, and it became neoesaary 
to the Church’s existence that there should be a 
duly accredited channel of the tradition. The 
claim of Apostolic succession in the episcopate and 
the creed were the outcome. When Constantine 
gave the Church Imperial standing, the bitterness 
of the contest was vastly increased. Heresy became 
criminal. In the reign of Theodosius u. (362) it 
was made a capital offence. The effect is seen to 
this day in the common dread of the epithet even 
among Protestants. 

II. SKETCB of TBB bistory of BBRJBST.-^t. 
Its rise in Apostolic timea.^Almost from the very 
beginning of the Christian faith divergences of 
belief arose. These were more serious than the 
temporary partyism that sprang from attachment 
to favourite leaders (1 Co 1”). They represent real 
differences in the point of view from which the 
new faith was ajmrehended. Some of the ancient 
writers* place Jewisli sects and Greek schools 
among Christian heresies. This error points to the 
fact that the dangers of division arose mainly from 
influenoes emanating from these two quarters. 
Many of the early converts found diffioulty in 
detaching themselves from their inherited Judaism,* 
while Grceco-Roman converts naturally clung to 
the ideas connected with those religious awirauons 
which had found fulfilment in the Christian 
message. Thus, while Judaism tlireatened to re- 
absorb Christianity and obliterate its distinctive- 
ness by requiring conformity with its legal and 
eeremonial forms and by interpreting its richer 
religious spirit in the terms of an abstract mono- 
theism, the Greek spirit threatened to engulf the 
faith in a speculative philosophy. From the outset 
Jesus Himself was the theme of central interest. 
The conservative, unprogreasive Jewish lielievers 
would have made Him a mere man ; the speculative 
Greek would have made Him no man in reality but 
a God. The former tendency produced the party 
later known as Ebionites, the latter the so-called 
Docetm who held that Jesus' manhood was only 
seeming. Ebionism (o.e.) is the antecedent of the 
later non-speoulative Adoptianism (^. v. ). Docetism 
appears in varying forms m all mystical 
speculative Cbristology. 

It is the second of these that chiefly alarms the 
NT writers.* The danger was increased through 
the combination of Oriental forms of imageiy with 
Greek Christian thought. The attracstive profession 
of a secret knowledge of the unseen world tended 
to connect Christ (distinguished from Jesus) with 
a hierarchy of heavenly beings, and make Him a 
cosmic force, and thus to introduce a cultus with 
secret mystic rites aud tlieir associated moral 
results of asceticism or licence.* Naturally, there 
was also the denial of the early Christian eschat- 
ology especially the physical resurrection. The 
straggle with this movement called forth a consider- 
able portion of the NT writings. There appears to 
have been no organisation holding these views. 
Like the later Gnosticism, of whimi this was the 
beginning* in Christianity* it represents merely a 
tendency. The Nicolaitans* are the only party 
named in the NT. They are charged with onti- 

1 Qyprisn, di Unit. JPooIm. 8; Angnit. Bp. 186, od Jtonff. lit. 

's Sm B. Burton, Her§ii§a the ApottoRe Age, Oxford, 1829 ; 
work! on the Apostolio Age hy J. B. Ughtfoot (London, 1892), 
A. O. If oGiffert (Edinburgh, 1897), P. Wemle(Eng. tr., London, 
1908-04), O. V. WelsHioker (Eng. tr., do. 189^ O. Plleldertr (do. 
1906-11), B. ?. Dobechflte {da. 1909). 

> As Hlppol. RitM- 

« 01. Epp. to Qsl. Mid Hebrews. • IJn ll-s 8USL 4B-4. 

eOol 2 i.To.»; of. 11 M 21 S, BphliB-8<8i>>0 4K 

TlOol6i»-,2Tl2H7.W. 

s Jewish elements msv have bssD mixed with It (^ J. Moffett, 
inhtod. to LU. qfBT, Bdinburgh, 1911, p. 162). 
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JudoUm and loose morals. A guess of later writers ’ 
traces them to the deacon Nicolas* at Antioch, It 
is evident that before the end of the Ist cent, the 
speculative movement that produced the great 
Nicene controversies hod already liegun. 

2. Heresies of the Nicene Ag^e.— L Akte- 
Nicbme heresy. *-^a) Gnosticism, — The greater 
art of the Christian literature of the 2nd and 
rd centuries arose out of the effort to preserve the 
early Christian traditions in the face of philosophic 
and fantastic attempts to combine them with Greek 
HpeonlatioD and Oriental mythology. The long 
lists of heretics given by the Church writers 
represent in many instances only variants of a 
common type. The term 'Gnosticism* may be 
allowed to stand for the whole movement that 
threatened the unity of the Church. For Gnosti- 
cism is not the name of a separate body of people or 
system of doctrines, but rather a trend of thought 
and practice. Attempted classificatious of the 
phenomena of Gnosticism are unsatisfactory. They 
are too variegated and complex. Syncretism in 
religion was a characteristic of the times. The 
advent of the Christian faith gave fresh inspiration 
to the hope of attaining to a final aud perfect 
knowled^ of all being. Christianity came as faith 
(nitff it) ; it must bo elevated into knowledge (gnosis). 
The prevailing Neo- Platonism of Alexandria, shot 
through with Oriental imagery, was the instrument 
for the accomplishment of this task. See, farther, 
art. Gnosticism. 

(6) Grigenim.— By way of reaction a ChristUti 
Gnosticism appeared. Its centre was the catechet- 
ical school at Alexandria founded by Pantmnus. 
Here Philo the Jew had taught lus Christian 
successors how to marry Hebrew tradition to 
Platonic philosophy means of allegorism ; and 
Clement, ny a aeries of speculations supported by 
the fiction of a secret Apostolic traaition, and 
Origen,* in a systematic way, built up a body of 
greatly roducea and simplified Gnostic doctrines 
that mostly paued for Cnristian. It was able to 
do so by maintaining tlie appearance of preserving 
the Scriptures, the common traditions, aud the 
Rule of Faith. We are here concerned only with 
those features of Origonic speculation on account 
of which he was later reg[arded as a heretic.* First, 
in his attempt to identify the Logos with the Son 
of God without compromising the unity and 
supremacy of God or denying the reality of the 
Bonship, ne postulated the real generation, in 
eternity, of tlie Son from the essence or nature of 
the Father. While this set the Son within the 
Godhead, it subordinated Him to the Father. From 
the standpoint of a later orthodoxy the latter was 
heresy. Second, in accordance with his scheme of 
the origin of all things from the highest being and 
its return thither, he seemed * to affirm the ultimata 
restoration of all, even of devils, to God. This too 
became heresy. luasmueh, however, as Origan’s 
speculations h^ame the source of the later doctrines 
of the Trinity and the two natures of Christ, we 
can say that the Gnostic heresy reproduced in 
Origen prepared the way for orthodoxy. See, 
fur&er, Origen in art. Alexandrian Theology. 

1 Imwos, odv. Beer. i. 26. S; Tbrt. adv. Bar. I., ApeL IL 6. 
Htppolj^R^/vL vil* 86 ; cl. CScmeaft Alax. Strom, lU. 4. 

• Bee the worke of Juitin, Ireiueus, Ulppolytui, end Tertullien 
ebove referred to; eliio u. L. Meneel, The Onoetio Boreeie. 
London, 1876 : 0. W. King, The Onoetiea and their Remain. 
New York, 1887 ; F. O. Bear, Die christliahe Gnoeit, TCbingeii, 
1836; B. Lieobtenhen, Die Offenbarung im OnoaUeiemuH, 
Ghttuigen. 190y W. Booeeet, HatqifpfaMinM der Onoeie, do. 
1907 : O. Bigg, The Christian FUUenisU of AiesDomdria, Oxford, 
1886; E. Heloh. If^fluenoe ^ Greek Ideas and Usages iBL, 
1888X London, 1690. 

4 Ae their workf in PO vltL, ix., xl.-xrU. 

• See eumuiery eooount of the oontroveisj orer Origen la 
Bigg, «f>. eft. 277-288. 

• If ou Bigg'e expreeiton of doubl, op. eft. 286> 
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(c) Jfarcicmt^m.— A {lowerful reaction against 
the prevailing tendency of 8|iecalation was headed 
by a merchant named Mansion, who came from 
PontuB to Koine about A.D. 140 and propagated an 
anti-Jewish. apparently Pauline, ascetic form of 
Christianity, with such success that there sprang up 
hundreds of churches which maintained his viowa^ 
Holding that the Gosj[»ol was the revelation of the 
God of grace in Christ— the good God in contrast 
with the Jewish God of righteousness and vengeance 
—and carrying the Pauline antithesis of Uw and 
grace to the end, he denied that Jahweh could be 
identified with the €h)d of love who suddenly 
revealed Himself when Jesus came to Capernaum. 
Hence the world created by the Jewish God was 
evil, and the true Christian life was the ascetical. 
Marriage was forbidden in his churches. In 
accordance with these views he framed a canon of 
Christian S^criptures that included, along with only 
*ten genuinely Pauline Epistles, Luke's Gos]jel and 
Acts with the Jewish portions expurgated. 
Marcion's identification of Jesus w*ith the good 
God gave an impulse to orthodoxy to place Him 
on an equality with God, and his canon of new 
scriptures gave an impulse to the delimitation of a 
true canon. Marcionism was inevitably repudiated 
because of its two Gods and its rejection of the OT,^ 
but its moral vigour was great enough to perpetuate 
its churches in Italy, lilgypt, Patestine, Arabia, 
Syria, and elsewhere, for a long time. See, further, 
art. Marciomrm. 

(c2) Monarchianism , — Other reactions* against 
speculation took the opposite direction of a return 
towards tlie simple ear^. Christian view of Jesus 
and a rationalistic Judaism. As time passed, it 
was powerfully supported by the critico-nistorical 
school of exegesis which grow up at Antioch in 
opiKisition to the speculative, allegorizing school of 
Alexandria. Monarchianism and Moiitauism are 
the priiioipid fonns of this reaction. Monorchian* 
ism may be contrasted wuth urhat we may now call 
Catholicism by saying that in it the intellectual 
and moral interest ej guarding the monotheistic 
government of the universe prevailed over that 
eiiiotional-Teligious interest of guaranteeing the 
finality and perfection of salvation which became 
the motive of Catholic theology. Hence they fell 
apart in their views of Jesus Christ. Monarchian> 
ism (g.t?.) emphasized the reality of the events of 
His human life (though at times tending to Dooet- 
ism), yet sought to preserve the high place assigned 
to Him by faith, without gelding to the prevailing 
tendency to |)oly theism. Its Christology was either 
Adoptianist, that is : Jesus was a man elevated to 
Divine sonship for His obedience ; or Pneumatic, 
Jesus Christ was more than a more man in 
that He was indwelt by the pre-existent Divine 
Spirit and thereby empowered to save. The former 
perpetuated Ebionism, while the latter tended 
toward the prevalent speculative trend. The so- 
called Alogi* of Asiii Minor, appearing about 170, 
are th6pTiucix>al of these lato Adoptionists. They 
opposed^ Montanlsm, were interested in Jesus* 
human life, repudiated the Logos sjieciilation, and, 
possibly for this reason, rejected the Johonnine 
authorshmof the Fourth Gospel which they ascribed 
to the Gnostic Cerinthus. Paul of bomosata 
represented a high type of Adoptianism at a later 
date. See, further, art. Adoftianism. 

The pneumatic Christology branched in two 
directions according as it excluded Christ from 

1 The etrenifth of Morcionlem la ahown In TertnlliAn'a elAbonte 
refutstioQ iii e work of Sve bookH — ndv, Siareiottem, Nole 
Usmsok's high eatiinute of Marclon {Dvffmengrseh, L ZGSff.). 

s Apellee, hla preateat follower, tended to Moiuirchianlaia 
(Eueeb. JSrAv. lS.S-7). 

s Hsmaolu Dogmengneh, 1. 040-764. 

4Eplph. amr, 11.; Iren. ode. Batf. 111. 11. S (Y); Haruwk, 
1. eOOtl. And footnotes. 


participation in Deity or not— the modalistle anu 
the dynamistic Christology. The death of Christ 
was a great difficulty for both. The Dynamists 
were forced to separate Him from God in His 
death, while the Modalists identified Him with 
Gk>d, and received from Tertullian^ the nickname 
of PatripassianiBtB. See, further, artt. Mom- 
ARCHIAKISM and SABELUANI8M. 

(e) hfontanism , — The Kaiapbrygiaa, or Mon- 
tanist, heresy, which is the second principal re- 
action against the speculative tendency, got its 
name from Montanus, a Christian proimet of 
Phrygia. This man sought {c, A.l>. 166) to com- 
bine the Phrygian tendency to frenzy or ecstasy 
with the inspiratioiiism, simplicity, and non- 
worldly morality of the early Church, and, at the 
same time, to announce the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise of the Paraclete (in himself, it was charged),* 
the imminence of Christ’s return, and the near 
establishment of the Kingdom at Pepuza in 
Phrygia. All who received the Spirit were to 
be prophets ; they were * perfect,’ able henceforth 
to live sinlessly, and would follow the ascetic life. 
Marriag^e was forlildden. Yet, recognizing the 
impracticability of his ideals for some, he allowed 
a lower gn^e of believers, and acknowledged two 
grades of sin— mortal and venial. 

Montanism was doubtless highly moral 

and spiritual in aim. It sought to correct the 
prevailing laxity by denying a second repentance, 
and the prevalent formalism by substituting for 
ecclesiastical or episcopal authority the authority 
of immediate inspiration. The conversion of Ter- 
tullian, late in liie, to Montanism is an ovideuce of 
its great moral power. The movement made great 
headway, and only after long controversy, lasting 
into the 5th cent., was it pronounced* — with hesi- 
tancy and misgiving — heresy, Ky its rejection 
the churchly trend was strengthened, the epis- 
copal power contirmed, anti the formation of the 
canon nastened ; but, in order to win, Catholicism 
hod to adopt its idea of two classes of Christians 
and two grades of sins. 

There are tw'o other forms of ancient heresy that 
stand somewhat apart from all the types men- 
tioned above— Paiihcianism and Municheeisin. 

if) Paulicianism , — Paul of Sainosata,^ bp. of 
Antioch and high dignitary at the court of Zenobia, 

8 ueen of Palmyra, coinoined Adoptianism and 
rigenism with on anti-metaphysical view of the 
relation of Christ to God. Christ, born of a virgin, 
and inspired by the impersonal Logos, bore a i^er- 
sonal, moral relation to God. The rarfeot unity 
of His will with God’s in His earthly life of obedi- 
ence became indissoluble. At tbe Kesurrection He 
was raised to eternal Divine dignity. Though 
Paul was condemned at a synod at Antioch in 268 
or 269, his views, upheld for a time by Lucian the 
martyr (who recanted), never died out. Disciples 
were numerous in Persia and Armenia. Immi- 
grants from Annenia carried his doctrines into 
Thrace and Bulgaria, whore under the name of 
I’aulicions (^.v.) they became a root of the great 
medueval revolt against the Roman Churoh. In 
Spain during the 8th cent, their views produced a 
tremendous controversy, in which the famous Alcuin 
took port. There is reason to believe that sects 
holding their doctrines persisted to the Reforma- 
tion. ‘ The Key of Truth,* • discovered in recent 
times among the Armenians at Thonrak, attests 
their evangdical character mixed with asceticism. 

1 Alio. Prax. 10. 

s l)i4>'niu« Alex, de Trin, ill. 41 ; Enlph. Brnr. xlix. 1. 

S Manai, CwwiL 1. 7S.1 ; O. J. v. Beiele, Coneiiiet»ffueh.i Frel- 
burc 1. B., IB73-70, 1. 84. 

4 Bpiph. Bar. Ixv. ; KumI*. BBvU. 10. 11, 10; Leontliw, 
In PG Ixxxvl. l»tt, ises. 

4 See the text, tmimlAtlon, end hletorlcAl Aooount of the Pmall- 
dAm. iu Tfie Key of Truth, ed. F. C. OonybeAre, Oxford, 18ua 
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iff) Jfantrtoim.— It is said that a certain Meao- 
potamian named Mani, a traveller in many lands, 
reached the Persian ei^ital in the year 245 and 
forthwith began the propaganda' of a new faith. 
His sncoesB was so great l^at he won the royal 
favour; but throngh the opMsition of the Magi 
lost it in the reign of a later lung, and was cruci* 
fied in 279. His doctrines were too deeply rooted 
to perish, and spread rapidly. Tliey won many 
followers in Italy and N. Africa (the great 
Augustine was for a time one of them), and ulti* 
mately developed, through the Cathari of France, 
Spain, and neighbouring lands, a powerful anti* 
Roman religious organization in alliance with a 
culture that promised for a time to anticipate the 
Kenaissance and the Keforniation. 

At first sight, Manichicism api^rs as revived 
Gnosticism. It united to a Christian terminology 
a combination of Jewish, Babylonian, Zoroastrian, 
and Buddhist religious beliefs and cosmological 
speculations. It recognized two grades of ad* 
berents-^tMftfors, and elect or per/eeL It offered 
a fantastic cosmogony, a Uieory of cosmic redemp- 
tion, and a dualistic morality. In the last par* 
ticulor it went further than Neo-Platonism, since 
it affirmed tlie real! tv and eternity of evil matter. 
The physical and ethical are at bottom one. The 
two kingdoms of Light and Darkness, ruled re- 
B|)ectivel^ by Satan and Gk)d, include ail things 
and are in conflict. God creates Primeval Man 
(not the earthly human being) to resist Satan, but 
be is defeated. Though rescued by God and the 
angels, he has lost meanwhile some particles of 
light. By the mixture of these with the darkness 
tlie present evil world comes into being. The 
demons now create man (proper), seeking thereby 
to imprison and preserve a portion of the light. 
But God provided a iiieatis of redemption by creat- 
ing a system of heavenl^r bodies — sun, moon, and 
stars— -to attract the particles of light and become 
reservoirs of it till the redemption is complete. 
Jesus — not the historical — and the elect assist men. 
I'he process goes on even after death (purgato^). 
At the end of the world the unredeem^ souls fall 
to the prince of darkness. 

The moral earnestness underlying this imposing 
philosophy, its strict asceticism— marriage, lust, 
impure talk, animal food, and physical violence 
were etjually forbidden— and a simple cultus were 
attractive to many iiuble souls. It was weakened 
by a doctrine of indulgences. The influence of 
Manichieism is probably found in the Euchites, 
Enthusiasts, Bogomils (qq.v.), Beghards, etc., of 
mediieval times. ^ See, fui-ther, art. MANlCHiKlSM. 

ii. Nickne and Post-Nicknk Heresy.— ( a) 
Arianism.^ — The long battle between Monarchian- 
ism, the Antiochene historico-critioal school of 
interpretation, and rationalism, on the one side, 
and Catholicism, with its realistic view of 
salvation, its allegorical interpretation, and its 
metaphysic of deity, on the other side, came to a 
head in the bitter conflict between the Arians and 
Athanasions at the Council of Nice (326). The 
prize to be won was not only the vindication of an 
interpretation of Christianity, but the Imperial 
snp|H>rt. Arius gave his name to the defeated 
party. Athanasius (g.v.) became the apologist of 
the Counoirs decision. 

The immediate occasion of the conflict was the 
affirmation, by Bp. Alexander * of Alexandria, that 

1 For sn aoeouiit of MsoIcIudImd, see the eeven books of 
AugiutiiM, contra ManicKmoa^ tnuiMated into Enzliah with 
Uitroductoiy euiw in 'Nloeoe and PoHt-Nksene Fathers/ 2nd 
series, by A. B. Newman, and the extensive bibliography there 
given. 

* See art. Am ahism In vol. i. pp. 77ff-78fi. For an elaborate, 
though prejudiced, eooount of early Arlanism, see John Henry 
Newman, The Ariant qf the Fourth Centurp*, Oxford, 1S71. 
Thtf literature on the subjeot Is very extensive. 

> See FO xvlil. 668-668. 


the pre*existent Son of God had a separate hypo- 
stasis {inrdoraoit), and that the sonsliip was by tlie 
very nature of God, and not His wilL Arius, 
one of his presbyters, controverted this position, 
and urged that ingeneratenees constituted the 
essence {odola) of the Father alone, and generate^ 
neaa the essence of the SSon, since He was truly 
son. This is to say that He, like all thinm, came 
from the non-existent by the creative will of the 
Father, and in order to the creation of the world. 
There was (a time) when He was not. He was God 
•but by impartation; only-begotten God, the 
Logos. Christ had a human body, but the place 
of the human soul was taken by the I^ogos. The 
issue ‘ was whether the Son was htmioousioa (6/tie- 
o^iotssiof the same nature) with the Father. A 
compromise term {6fAOLo6<riosssoi similar nature), 
oflered by the mediating Eusebians, having been 
rejected, and the support of Constantine having 
been secui'ed, the Council anathematized Arianism 
as heresy. The Council went so far as to posit in 
the Godhead three hypostases ‘—Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. Christ was thus definitely transferred 
from tlie side of man to the side of God. 

The (tontroversy was not hereby settled. Not 
only did victory alternate for a time as the two 
parties strove for the political mastery, not only 
did the Arian view reappear in the violent contro- 
versies that rent the Eastern Church for three 
centuries and left it a prey to Muhammadanism, 
but Arianism, carried to the nations of the Goths 
by Ulfilas, became the faith of many Gorman 
trilies. Under the Gothic rule in Italy it became 
tlie dominant faith there, and its filial political 
overthrow iu Europe was accomplished only by 
the Papal alliance with the Franks and the eon- 
quest of the non*Catholics. Even so, it ivas not 
extinguishecl, but has lind its defenders down to 
modern times in England. 

The decision at Nice, so far from settliqg the 
Arian controversy, provoked fresh controversy,’ 
and raised up new bodies of heretics. The numer- 
ous deniers of the lu>tnoau9ios, under the leader- 
ship of such men as A£tiiis, Asterius, and Eunomius, 
bore tile general name of Anoineans. But the most 
noted was Apollinaris,* bp. of Loodicea. 

(6) Apollinariam , — At first a defender of the 
Nicone doctrine, Apollinaris began to recoil from 
the common use by the Athanasians of the term 
Theotokos (* Mother of God’) to describe Mai^, 
and also from the danger of positing in Christ 
two persons, a buman person and a Divine. 
Attracted by tlie suggestions of Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen,’ that the human and Divine were mingled, 
and of Gregory of Nyssa,’ that the human lost 
its distinctive qualities by absorption in the Divine, 
he sought to escape the dualism of person and 
will by affirming that in Christ the tiogos took 
the place of tlie rational soul or spirit, and tiiat 
His animal soul and body were alone human. 
This implicit denial of the metaphysical redemp- 
tion was condemned at an Alexandrian synod’ 
in 362, and more fortually at the first Council 
of Constantinople* in 381. See, further, art. 
Apollinarism. 

(e) Neatorianism , — The vindication of Christ’s 
perfect manhood by the Antiochene theologians, 
such as Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, and the great Theoduret, aroused Nes- 
torins, bp. of Constantinople (428), to protest 
1 Ep, ad Kuceb. Nte., In Eftlph. Batr. Ixlx. 6, ad Alex,, ib, 7 ; 
Tboocloret, Biat. 1. 4-6; Socrates, BE L 6; Athan. m Ar 
i. 6, de Sun. 16, 16; Hilar, de Trin. Iv. 12, vL 6. 
s p, Suhaff, oS Chriahmdom^, New York, 1890, it 60. 

s Bee lUniack, Uoamangeack. Ii. 280-409, for details. 

4 Aliian. tf. A^L L 8, in PG xxvi. 1000. 
t Orot. xxxvlu. 18, zzzvtt. % ; oL (M xzxvli. 1801.). 

4 s. Eutwm. 6. 

'I Uansi, ill. 46L 
" Schafl, ii. 67. 
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afrainst the growing Mariolatry. He oontended ^ | 
that, einoe tJiere could be no transfer of human : 
attributes to the Divine Logos, the Divine and > 
human substances co-existecT and oo-operated in 
Clirist, but were not made one, nor were their 
attributes mutually shared. Mary was the mother 
of the man only. Cyril > of Alexandria, supported 
by the Bishop of Rome, ailirmed the opposite view, 
and was supported by the Council of Ephesus 
(431), which formally anathematised his opponent. 
The Nestoriuii 6ch«x»l at Edessa was broken up 
luid tlie party scattered. It found an asylum in 
Persia, whence it spread into India, China, Tartary, 
and Arabia. It still continues in Kurdistan, and 
a branch was found on the Maialjar coast. Its 
ritual is simpler than that of the Greek or I^mon 
Churches, and its organization less sacerdotal. 
See, further, art. Nestorianism. 

id) Mtmophysitism and Manothelitism, — Cyril’s 
opposition to Nestorianism was carried so far by 
the monk Eutyches as to say that the two natures 
became one at the Incarnatiou, that Mary was in 
this full sense the Mother of Gc^, and that Christ’s 
body was not consubstantial with man’s. Another 
bitter party struggle arose. The attempt of the 
Council of Chalc<Mon* to settle the dispute by 
adopting the formula of two natures in one person, 

f resorihlM by Pope Leo l., increased the strife. 

’olitical interests w'ere involved. Rome and Con> 
stantiiiople were at loggerheads ; armed encounters 
became common ; the Byzantine Emperors became 
the tool of either party by turn ; and in the Gth 
cent, the separation became permanent. Mono- 
physite Churches were formed in Armenia, Syria, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia. Notwithstanding persecu* 
tion and division, they have survived in the Coptic, 
Ethiopic, and Armenian Churches of the present. 

Monothelitism (the doctrine of one will in Christ) 
was a corollary of Monophysitism. It became tlie 
name of a distinct party in the 7th cent., through 
the attempt of the Emperor Heraoliua to secure 
the aid of nis Monophysite subjects against Persia 
by a compromise statement: there were two 
natures in Christ, but only one energy. 

Another bitter feud followed. Bishops of Rome 
were now on this aide, now on tliat. A succession 
of Eastern Emperors and patriarchs uplield the 
new view, but it was at last formally condemned 
at the Sixth Ecumenioal Council, held at Con- 
stantinople* in 680. The dogma of two wills was 
announce. Monothelitism, however, long sur- 
vived. See, further, nrtt. Monophysitism and 
Monothbijtism. 

This survey of ancient heresy shows that it was 
no more product of disintegrating arbitrariness, 
but an essential force in the development of 
Christianity and an indispensable influence in the 
formation of orthodoxy. 

3. Medisval heresy.* — Heresy in the Middle 

^ For inatcriali, ■«« PG xlvJil. 767 fl. {Surnmui in Ineam.) 
Mid 841 tf. {£ p . Ui. ad Cal .)\ alio HmiiI, iv., v.. vl., vil., iz. 

A Btoiui, vit. 118-118 ; SchoS, il. 021. 

«8oliaff.U. 72(. 

0 Th« most important original ■ouroei of information art the 
Bpietleiof Popes Innocent 111. and Honorius ill., and of Bernard 
of CnaSrvaiix and Peter the Venerable ; ohronicles, partly con- 
temporaiy ; decrees of Councils and Synods ; * Keecrlp. ucres. 
Lomb. ad Leonistas In Alainannia,* ed. Preger, AMuLna. MilncA, 
AJtad., dritte Classe, xlii. [1876J 284 ffT ; writings against 
heratln, as by Kalneriiis Sacco against the Waldeuses (middle 
of ISth cent.) ; Moneta against Cathari and Waldeuses ; Salvus 
Bnroe, an Italian, who wrote Supra Sieila against the * f*0or 
Men * ; David of Augsburg and the ' Paasau Anonymous* against 
the WaJdenses. The works of Wydif and Uns are well known. 
There are also many Walrlensian MSS, as La PoUa Lapeaon ; 
J. J. L V. Drilllnger, liaitrcige zar Sektmgeaeh. dot MitUlaUtn, I., 
li., Munich, 1890 ; O. U. Hahn, Cesek. der KtUer im Miefetatt., 
Stuttgart, 1846: W. Preger, CescA. dsr dsuCseAsn Myiitik, 
Lelpng, 1874 ; ntUrdg^ t. Gueh, d. Watdsiitr im MitMail,, 
Mnnioh, 1876 ; U. Beuter. Geich. d. nUg, Anfkl, im MiUataiL, 
I., IK, Berlin, 1876-77 ; 11. C. Lea, lligl. of tht TfujuMian o/cAs 
MidiU AffU, 8 vole.. New York, 1887 ; A. 11. Newman, Hut. gf 


AgM differs from enoient heresy mainly Ib that 
its interest was eoolesiaatioal and practioal rather 
than doctrinal, though doctrinal it was. That is 
to say, it was the protest of individualism against 
an established order, rather than a rival movement 
of thought. Consequently it took the direction of 
an ofibrt to secure a higher moral life in the indi- 
vidual and the community, and oulminated at 
length in the establishment of rival eodesiastioal 
organizations. W'e do not concern ourselves here, 
of ctourse, with the individual modifications or 
denials of particular doctrines — for these have 
always occurred — but with spiritual movements, 
common to many people, that threatened the very 
foundations of tne Catholic Church. 

The growth of the Papal power in the West, the 
conversion of the Franks, and the conquest of 
Oriental Christendom by the Muhammadans hod 
shifted the centre of gravity for Christianity to 
Western Europe. Medieevar heresy is European. 
The striking tuing about it is its rapid spread. It 
suddenly came into notice in the 11th cent., and in 
a short time the whole country, from Bulgaria in 
the East to Spain in the West, and from England 
in the North to the centre of Italy, was penetrated 
by its influence. Heretics were esiieoially numerous 
in S. France, Switzerland, and N. Italy ; but they 
were found in good numbers in Paris, Orleans, and 
llheiiiiH; in An^as and Camhray of the Nether- 
lands ; in the German cities of Goslar, KOln, Trier, 
Metz, and Strassburg; in Hungary; in the S.E. 
counties of England ; and in Catalonia and Aragon. 
The fabric of the Pai>a] Church threatened to col- 
lapse, and only by the most violent measures, 
in co-oporation witn the secular authorities, were 
the heretics finally overthro^iv'n— not linally, for 
the Reformation revived the movement in many 
respects and gave it permanence. It seems plain, 
though clear proof is wanting, that it must have 
been quietly spreading among the common people 
and portions of the priesthood for a long time 
before the hierarchy, preoccupied with the jKilitics 
of the Church, awoke to the danger. 

The sources of medimval heresy are fairly trace- 
able, The older heresies had not been obliterated ; 
Arian, Paulician, and Manicheean doctrines had 
been carried into Europe. The early non-socer- 
dotal type of faith had lingered. The schools of 
(Charlemagne and the schools of the monks had 
stimulated the European mind to an active interest 
in scientific knowied^, and universities wore com- 
ing into existence. The revival of religion 
that marked the growth or monastic orders of the 
Clugniao type permeated the life of the common 
people increasingly, and the growing certainty of 
the possession of a religious and moral life that 
was not dependent on priestly sacraments and was 
fostered by tlie reading of the Scriptures, now 
becoming accessible in the vernacular, set the 
individual in a position of relative independence. 
Moreover, the (Jrusodos, which grew out of that 
very revival, ultimately revolutionized economic 
ancf social conditions in Europe, shook the feudal 
system, emancipated mind ana body 'fl’om serfdom, 
brought in the influence of Saracenic learning by 
way of Spain, the Adriatic, and the Danube, and 
at the same time put the Greek and Latin classics 
into the hands of students, and thereby broke for 
many the spoil of the Church’s authority. 

Fassing by individual heresies, suoh as the Pra- 
destinorianism of Gottschalk (9th cent.), Beren* 
garius’ opposition to TransahstantiationiBm (11th 
cent.), and the scepticism of Abelard (12th cent.), 
we may group those heresies that produced separate 
religions communities as follows: (i.) Speomativc 

Anti'-padobaptUm, Phllsdelpbis, 1897; P. tmi Limboroh, 
HUtoria InquiaiHoniit, eui nubpinffitUT Libor StnimUionm 
fnqwirUionvt ThoUmiutz^ .Mtuiieniaiu, 1992. 
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heresies, or heresies based on a philosophical view > 
of God and the world. These ore akin to Gnosti- 
oism and Maniclneism and, in their asceticism, to 
Catholicism itself. (ii») Heresies of Mysticism 
and * Enthusiasm.* These arise out of supreme 
re^rard for the ecstatic experience and prophetism, 
and tend to pantheism, (iii.) Anti •sacerdotal 
evangelical heresies, characterized, on the one 
side, by radical opposition to the hierarchy and 
the sacraments, and, on the other side, hj a 
democratic Biblicism. (iv.) Ghurclily evangencal 
heresies, which sought to rofonn the Church from 
within without destroying its unity and continuity. 
These divisions are only relative in some cases, for 
in many instances heresies with a fundamental 
difference have much in common. 

i. Speculativb nERBsiBs. The most im* 
TOrtant of these are the dualistie heresies of the 
Catbari and the Bogomils, and the pantheistic 
heresies of the Amalricdans, Beghards and Be- 
gnines, and Brethren of the Free Spirit. The first 
named is the roost important heresy of this class. 

(a) TAeCafAarif'Pure’).* — These Puritans of the 
Middle Ages first attracted the attention of the 
Church authorities early in the 11th cent, by their 
activities in Aquitaine and Orleans. In the latter 
place ten of the canonical clergy were burned in 
1012 for adherence to their views. But already 
the heresy was firmly rooted, and soon spread 
through 8.E. France and aiijaoent regions. The 
city of Toulouse was their stronghold. So numer- 
ous did they become, and so prosperous was the 
fine form of civilization that grew up through their 
intelligence, industry, and noble living that the 
Popes found it lmi>o88ible to uproot the heresy 
except by summoning the neiglibcuring princes to 
a muitary crusade against these domains, which 
left the whole country of the Albigeois a smoking 
ruin (1229). 

The Cathari (also known as Albigensians, Popli- 
coni or Publicani, Patarina, and Buugri or Bulgari) 
were divided into Albanenses (Albi in France), or 
absolute dualists, and Coucorrioci (Conooirezo in 
Italy), or relative dualists. The former were more 
numerous. They represented the influence of Mani- 
chseism mediated through the Paulioians of Thrace 
and Bulgaria and the Arabian and Jewish philo- 
sophy that spread into France through Spain and 
Italy. There was also a reaction against the 
Church’s degraded state. Catharism was an at- 
tempt to naturalize in Europe Oriental dualistie 
philosophy and strict asceticism joined to a ritual 
and organization that offered a contrast to the 
Koman establishment and a sulistitute for it. Its 
high morality and its power to satisfy the spiritual 
longings to which the Catholic system itself minis- 
tered were what made it so dangerous to the 
Church’s supremacy and demanded the sternest 
measures for its suppression. The Cathari traced 
the origin of matter and spirit to two opposed 
beings (the Conoorricci regarded Satan as a sub- 
ordinate being, permitted to create), rejected those 
Soriptnres that presented a favourable view of 
matter, held a fantastic view of the origin of the 
human race, of the Fall, and the redemption, and 
a dooetio view of Jesus. The Holy Spirit was 
threefold — aanctus, paradetust and principalis. 
Those in whom the Spiritus Principalis dwelt were 
the ‘perfect’ and sinless. The lower grade of 
Christians were simply eredentes. The strictest 
asoeticism was requirea of the former— prohibition 
of marriage, animal food, use of nhysioat force, etc. 
As to ‘ hut things,’ they held that at death there 
was no resuTrection, but a transmigration. 

1 Ct. Ital. Oataro, Germ. KetEer, Theprindj^oontemporsry 
•ourcee are : Moneta, odr. CatA. H WaM, ; rUluerlus SaGOo, 
^Sumnta («d. Marttne and Durand. Thuaur. nee. mntcL v., 
Varla, 1717); Umboroh, 2Ab, Sent ; Dooumenli la DSUUger, 
ato.. li. ; Salvua Bnioa. Supra StrUa 
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It was the Catharist rival ecclesiastical and 
ceremonial system that especially drew the ana- 
themas of the Church. To them the Roman 
system seemed to be of the devil. For the Catholic 
priesthood they substituted the * perfect ’ in four 
grades — bishop, jjUius major, fihas minor, and 
deacon. Ordination was by the bishop. In place 
of the seven sacraments were four others: the 
consolanwntum, for adults only, consisting of a 
ceremonial laying on of hands through which the 
Spirit was given. Thereby the subject was ‘ hereti- 
cated.’ This was for tlie * perfect,’ and its validity 
depended on the purity of the administrator. By 
an arrangement known as eonmnencia the credentvs 
postpone the consolamcntum till near death. On 
receiving it the endura had to be sustained — a 
smothering or stabbing that might produce death. 
In the ceremony named mdioramentum a ertsdens, 
kneeling, received the blessing of the ‘perfect.' 
They observed the blessing of liread at the daily 
meal, but denied tranaubstantiation. They prac- 
tised ordination, but refused an oath. Their 
ives were blameless, and they were indomitable 
n enduring persecution. They managed to 
2 xi 8 t until the 14th century. See, further, art. 
Albigknsbs. 

{b) The Boaomils (‘Friends of God ’) were a sect 
among the Slavs of Thrace and ailjoining lands, 
also of Paulioian origin, with a cosmology and a 
ceremonial system like the Catharist, out less 
develop^. They held a view of the Trinity similar 
to the SubelUun, repudiated image-worship, used a 
haptism as an initiatory ceremony, but spiritualized 
the Supper, rejected parts of the OT, and employed 
allegorical intcTpretation. The Emperor ^exius 
ComnenuB (1081*1118) secured, by a treacherous 
profession of conversion, a knowledge of their 
practices and their haunts, and then masHacred 
them. They survived for some time in the region 
of Philippopolis. See, further, art. Br>ooMlLS. 

(c) The Amalricians were the followers of 
Amalrio, a profesBor of the University of Paris, 
who was condemned for heresy in 1204. They 
held a speculative view of the world’s history, 
dividing it into three st^es : the incarnation 
of God in Abraham, the incarnation of God in 
Mary, and, finally, the age of tlie Spirit beginning 
witli the incarnation of God in the Amalricians. 
External ordinances were then to be annulled. 
The resurrection, heaven, and hell were spiritual- 
ized. The Beghards and Beguines were pious 
brotherhoods of men and women (said to have been 
first instituted by a priest named Begud), who gave 
themselves to prayer and ministry to the needy. 
They never intended to sepiMte from the Churcii, 
but represent the growing spirit of lay piety. Th^ 
gravitated towaniB pantheism. They flourished in 
the 13th cent, in many parts of Europe, but espe- 
cially in the Netherlands. The Brethren of the 
Free Spirit (g.v.) were similar, and became numer- 
ous a nttle later, lasting into the 10th century. 

ii. Heresies of mysticism amd enthusiasm. 
—The conflict between the Papacy and the Empire 
from the 19th cent, onwards, the degradation of 
eooleaiaBtical religion and morals, the apparently 
hopeless brutality of the times, and the long and 
bloody wars of the Crusades, with the inevitable 
economic and social confusion that followed, pro- 
duced a wide-spread feeling of hopelessness, which 
took the form of a longing for retirement from the 
world, on the one hand, and on expeotation of the 
immediate end of the present order of things, on 
the other. The former led to the cultivation of 
mystic piety and a rapid increase of monastic 
oraers, while the latter issued in the formation of 
sects which cherished millenorian expectations 
and cultivated the gift of prophecy. 
ludividnaUsm, which is the root of heresy, is ol 
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the eraence of theno tendencies. Either, if wide- 
><pread, would threaten existing political and 
ecclesiastical organisations. The Church was able 
to find a place for Mysticism within the established 
order— and, indeed, the imiMssibilityof a universal 
adoption of the mystic habit favoured the depend- 
ence of the masses on the Church — ^but the com- 
munion-forming power of Enthusiasm and its 
thorough radicalism rendered it nncontrollable and 
demanded its su]»pres8ion. 

The Mystics remained in Uie Church ; and 
Bernard, the great mystic of Clairvaux, was one 
of the bitterest foes of the heretics. Nevertheless, 
the great German mystics — ^Kokart (t 1327), John 
Tauter (f 1361), his pupil, Henry Buso (t 1366), 
John Ruysbroek (t 1381), and Thomas h Kempis 
(t 1471)— undoubtedly laid the foundation of much 
of that successful outbreak of heresy which wo call 
Protestantism (cf. Mysticism [Christian]). 

Among the * Enthusiastic * bodies two are espe- 
cially worthy of mention, the Joaehimiies and the 
Spirtiual Franciscans, The first were the followers 
of Joaoliim of Floris (1145»1202), a Sicilian, who 
developed an anti- Papal apocalypticism which 
greatly stimulated the production of this type of 
literature, and disseminated chiliastio es^otations 
widely among the common peojile. He viewed 
the history of the world as divided into three 
periods — the epoch of the Father reaching to 
Christ, the epoch of the Son reaching to 1260, and 
the epoch oi the Spirit thence to follow. The 
overthrow of the Catholic Church and the Empire 
was soon to occur, and the new age to begin. 
These revolutionary ideas appealed powerfully to 
the restless spirit of the times, and remained un- 
extinguished at the Reformation. They revived 
ill the teaching of Thomas Miinzer, Melchior 
Hofimann, and Nicholas Storch ; they were repre- 
sented in a wing of the powerful Anabaptist 
movement, and helped to produce the Peasants’ 
War and the Miinster uproar. 

The so-called Spiritual Franciscans appear in the 
middle of the 13th cent, as a protest against the 
Papal secularization of the Franciscan order of 
monks. The influence of Joachim is seen in the 
* Everlasting Gospel’ which was edited by Gherordo, 
a professor of the University of Paris, and consists 
of Joachim’s prophecies, with annotations and 
additions They are strongly anti- Papal. Gherardo 
was imprisonea, and the SpiritnaJs wore severely 
persecuted through the Inquisition. There is no 
ubt that they deeply iunueii 
the Tahorites, and the Anabaptists. See, farther, 
artt. Enthusiasts (Religious) and MrsncfSM. 

iii. The anti-sackrdotal evangkucals. — 
UilTering from both of the foregoing, though like 
them in their simple democratic character, was the 
anti-p8Bdobaptist heresy which named Peter de 
Bruys and Heniy of Lausanne among its chief 
leaders. Its beginning are found as far back os 
the 4th cent.,^ when ^rius in Pontns, Jovinian in 
Milan, and Vimlantius in Southern Gaul vi^r- 
ously opposed the growing hierarchical tondenaes, 
asceticism, and paganized ritual of the Church. 
Despite persecution, the followers of the last two 
seem to have succeeded in maintaining themselves 
for centuries in the de^ Alpine valleys. The 
reforming movement of Claude^ of Turin perhaps 
helped them. In the stirring times of the 11th 
and I2th centuries, when the Clugniac revival was 
affecting so mightily the religious life of Southern 
France and Northern Italy, tliese Evangelioada 
became aggressive, and grew in numbers greatly. 

1 Epiph. Hm. Izxv. ; a W. F. Wsloh, Hirt. d. Ketz., Lslpcli 
1762-1786, ilL 881 1., 6W f, ; Jerome, ado, Jtuvin., and adv, . 
\PL xxlll. 881-808] ; W. B. Gllly, Life and Timm qf VigilafOtus, 
London, 1844 ; see * Nia end PosirNie. insthefs,* 8iid eeries, vL, 
tr. end Introd. ^ A. U. Newmsn. 
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Peter ^ was formerly a priest. His active career 
lasted from 1104 to 1124. Henry* was a monk, 
coming later (1116-48). The former was burnt to 
death ; the latter was imprisoned, but seems to 
have escaped. Their work consisted of an attempt 
to restore the democratic simplicity and pure 
morality of primitive Christianity by reiterating 
the teaching of the NT, especially of the Gospels. 
They laid small stress on the OT. Their great 
opj[M>nent, Peter the Venerable, charges them witli 
opt>osing the baptism of infants, the erection of 
holy temples, veneration of crosses, transnhstantia- 
tiou, ana offerings and prayers for the dead. On 
the positive side this means emphasis on personal 
faith, spirituality, a rational view of things, sim- 
plicity, immediacy of human relation with God, 
and the nil -importance of the present life for 
final destiny. 

Contemporary* with them was Tanchelm, who 
led (1115-46) a similar movement in the Rhenish 
provinces, and Eudo de Stella (t 1147) of Brittanv, 
Their work was more limited in extent. Extremely 
important was the reform instituted by Arnold* 
of jkescia. He fought the secularization of the 
Church, and sought to simplify and purify the lives 
of the clergy and the monks, to separate them 
from secular concerns, and to make them deiMsndent 
on popular contributions. After a career of great 
Hticcess he was handed over by the Eiuiieror 
Barbarossa to Pope Alexander m. and hanged. 
The Amoldists and tlie Humiliati, or * Poor Men * 
of Lombardy/ strong anti-sacerdotalists, were to 
some exteul fmits oi his work. We find them as 
late as the 14th century. 

TJut IValdenses , — The Waldenses * were the most 
influential of the mediaeval heretical bodies, and 
have received the most attention from students of 
history. Thero is some uncertainty os to the 
origin of the name. Advocates of a very early. 
]>erhapB Apostolic, source of the movement derive 
it from the character of the country, the valley 
region ( Vaux, ValUe» Vdl) of the Alps where they 
first appear; they are often connected with the 
reformatory work of Claude, bp. of Turin* (9tli 
cent.) ; but it is altogether probable that the name 
arose from the work of Peter Waldo. He was a 
wealthy Lyonese merchant, who came under tlie 
influence of the deep religious movement that 
affected France in the 12th cent., and, stimulated 
by the familiarity with the NT among dissenters, 
devoted his wealth to the procuring of translations 
‘ v< 

circulation 'among the common people* It was 
thus at the first a layman’s propaganda, but witli 
no thonght of separating from the Catholic Church. 
Ere long these advocates of Bible-read iug found 
themselves opposed by the Church oiiicinls ; and. 
when two Popes (Alexander ill. [1179] and Lnoins 
ni. [1183]) in succession refused their petition for 
the right to teach and preach, and even excom- 
municated them, they were driven into opposition. 
Their zeal surmounted all obstacles, and their 
inessengers were soon found in the whole of Central 
and Western Europe. 

They adopted the ideal of poverty, at that time 
regarded as the chief mark of religiousness, and 
became known for a time as the * Poor Men of 
Lyons.* Their spread into Italy bronght them into 
contact with the more radicaT body of the * Poor 

1 Kewnun, AntLpad,, oh. iii. ; Potrui Venerabills, mtr, 
Petrobrugianoe (PL clxxxix.); Ueraud, Up, 241 (PLolxxxU.); 
L. fi. du Pin. ^eel. HiiC., London, 1898-1786, x. 80 f. 

s J. O. L. Oieteler, Reties. Hist., Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1846, 
ii. 682 r. ; Lm, i. 64fl. ; Peter AbeUurd, Jntrvductio, u. 4 (PL 
olxxviii.). 

4 Lea. i. 720. 

4 For their relatione with the Poor Mon of l 4 Fone.eM Newman, 
JUamtatqfChureh Hist., Philadelphia, 1800^, L 671-674. 

4 For a good bibliography, eee Newman, Manual, i. 6680. 
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Men of Lombardy,* with whom th^ wero aUe to 
coiDO to partial agreement (1217)* In that country 
there were eimilar bodies known as Runcarians ^ 
(horn John Ronoo). The Waldensians of France 
held for a time to the Catholic view of the saving 
valne of Baptism and the Supper, and believed in 
traasubstantiation ; but, as their cause prospered 
and greater opposition was met with, th^ drew 
nearer to the modem * Evangelical ’ position. By the 
middle of the 13th cent, they had become directly 
opposed to sacerdotalism and ecclesiastical morality, 
llieir pure lives attracted attention, and even 
came a mark of heresy. They repudiated the 
Church’s miracles, festiws, prayers for the dead, 
intercession of ' saints,’ and doctrine of Purgatory, 
and eschewed its public ^tlierings. They also 
refused oaths. Though, like the Cathari, they 
retained a distinction between the * perfect * and 
* disciples,’ in nearly all respects they seem to 
have accepted at length the general views of the 
Petrobrascians and Henricians. 

They developed a strong organisation and pro- 
paganda, resembling the Franciscan, that had 
immense sucoess. Their itinerant preachers found 
access to the numerous artisans* gilds in the cities 
and towns of Germany, and snocoeded in imparting 
a deep religious feeling to the new democratic 
social and economic movement which overspread 
Central Enrope. The Inquisition was on their 
track, but they showed great skill in evadingits 
attacks, at times outwardly conforming. The 
Waldeusian heresy could not be extirpated. It 
took a radical form in Austria, Bohemia, and 
NForavia, and had a large share in producing 
IliiBsitism and Anabaptisiii on the Continent, and 
^Vycliiiauism in England. The vast circulation 
that they gave to the Rible must have been one of 
the chief canses of the Befonuation. As a dis- 
tinct body they exist in considerable numbers in 
lltily at tlie present time. See, further, art. 
VValdenses. 

iv. CHURCULY KVANOKUCAl.HBRRSIKS.->Deeply 
influenced by the heresies just described are those 
which grew out of the recognition of the Church’s 
c*orruptioi]8 and the im^rative need of a moral 
and religions reform, out, through a realism 
in philos^hy or an inability to admit a non- 
churchly Christianity, strove against separatism. 
The cliief instances are the Wyclifian reform in 
England and the Hnssite in Bohemia. Both of 
these had a political lioaring, for they owed much 
of their vigour to the national spirit which had 
grown up in those countries in opposition to Papal 
claims or to alien authoxitiea Of these the 
Wyclifian reform b the earlier, and to some ex- 
tent also the source of the Hussite, but tlie latter 
more deeply stirred the ecclesiastical world. 

(a) Wyeiifianiim,^ — The old Eiiglisli national 
feding, subjected for a time to the Norman power, 
reviveci, and by a blending of the interests of the 
yeomanry and the nobility was able to assert itself 
powerfully against both King and Pope in the 
times of Magna Charta. Quarrels with the Pope 
over rights in Scotland, taxation of the dergy oy 
royal authority, auger at the dominant influence 
of the French kings over the Popes at Avignon, 
the war with France, and the enactment of the 
statutes of Provwors and Frasmunire to prevent the 
Popes from deriving a revenue from £ng]and--all 
these tended to sharpen the national antipathy to 
the Papacy. The reforming work of Robert 
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Grosteteite, bishop of Lincoln, who sought to 
purify the clergy and to encourage preaching by 
the mendicant monks, Langlond’s Piers Plowman^ 
and Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales show the manner 
in which the common people were becoming con- 
temptuous of a dissolute dergy and in sympatliy 
with a simpler fonu of religious life than was 
established. At this time (reign of Edward 111.) 
John Wyolif (g.v.), professor at Oxford University, 
began a series of sharp attacks npon the Papal 
chums until he develotnid a view which regarded 
the Pope as the Antiolirist foretold in the Apoca- 
lypse, advocated a kind of Presbyterial system of 
government for the Church, aua repudiated the 
monastic orders. He sought to instruct the people 
by extensive writing in Latin and English, 
translating the Bible into English (1380), and by 
sending out his * poor priests’ (of. the Waldenses) 
two by two throughout the land, circulating 
his Bible and preaching. The sentiment of the 
country, the upward movement of the EngUali 
peasantry at the time, and the access to the work- 
ing men’s gilds obtained by his preachers gave 
wide sneoeas to the propaganda. DonbUess at this 
time tliere was laid the fonndation of English 
Protestantism, especially Puritanism. Wyolif was 
attacked by the ecclesiastical authorities, ^t up 
to the end of the reign of Edward the political 
authorities protected him. The accession of the 
weak Richard il. left him without support. He 
was driven from Oxford and retired to the parish 
of Lutterwortli in Yorkshire, where he died in 
1384. 


While Wyclif’s realism kept him in the Catholic 
Church, it also led him to a rigid predestinationism 
in theology which annulled the Church’s preroga- 
tive in salvation. This led him in the airectmn 
of a doctrine of jubtilication by faith, though it 
was never elaborated by him as excluding the 
necessity of good works. He held to baptismal 
regeneration, but did not exclude unbaptixed in- 
fants from salvation. He rejected transubstantia- 
tiou, and in the closing years of life apparently 
rejected purgatory.^ The Council of Constance 
in 1428 pronounced him a heretic, and had his 
body exhumed and burned, and the ashes thrown 
into the Severn. 

Wycliflanisin blended with the work of the 
Lollards from the Continent and passed into Eng- 
lish life as a permanent influence. It iMMiame an 
element in the great struggle by the peasants for 
social betterment. Daring the reign of the House 
of Lancaster, the Church was able topersuade the 
authorities partially to suppress it. liie first Eng- 
lish Act of Parliament (ae Comburendo Hereiieo) 
sentencing heretics to death ly burning waiy*as8ed 
in 1401, and the death of a priest, WilSam Mutre, 
for heray was followed by the burning of many 
others. During the W are of the Roses the leligious 
movement was mostly overlooked, but it worked 
silently until it broke out again in the Reforma- 
tion. 

(6) HussUism^^Th% Bohemian people were 
Slavs by race, and were converted to the faith 
of the Greek Church. Hence, when they came 
under the Empire and the Roman Churen, they 
retained some religions and political antipathy to 
the established condition of tnings. The doctrines 
of the Bogomils and of the Walaenses were hoiMii- 
tably received in many places. Through Die influ- 
ence of men like Conrad of Waldhanseti, MUitsob 
of Kremsier, Mathias of Jagow, and Thomas of 
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8tltny» both the learned and the mamee became 
roneed to the demand for a national-religiooB re- 
form. The University of Prague became the 
stronghold of oi)^>osition to the Papacy. Large 
Dum^ra of English students were there. John 
Hus and Jerome of Prague had imbibed Wyclif’s 
ideas. When, as a result of disputes, the German 
students abandoned Prague in 1409, the Wyclif- 
Bohemian influence became supreme. 

John UuB ig.v,) became rector in 1403, and, with 
the aid of Jerome and the support of King Wences- 
lauB, attacked the Roman clergy. After uie failure 
of other attempts to suppress the revolt, the Pope 
proclaimed a crusade against Bohemia. Hus was 
excommunicated in 1413 and cited to appear before 
the Council of Constance. Kotwithstanding that 
he came under the safe-conduct of the Emperor 
Sigismund, he was imprisoned, and, after some 
months, was burned tor heresy in July 1416. 
Shortly after Jerome suflered the same death. 

Hus followed Wydif in bis doctrine of predes- 
tination and the view of Christ’s sole headship of 
the Church, but he was less thorough, and held 
to transnbstantiation. His nationafism was the 
chief cause of his execution. After his death 
the Bohemian and Moravian people were roused 
to fury against priestism. Under John Zizka and 
Nicholas of Uussinecx as leaders they assembled 
on Monnt Tabor (whence the name Taborites), 
and manifested their democratic spirit by daiming 
the communion for the people in the Cup (whence 
the name * Calixtines,* from calix) as well as in 
the bread. Militwy success, at first, was followed 
later by a division into two parties — the Calix- 
tines, who sought to remain in the Roman Church 
while daiming the Cup for the laity; and the 
Taborites, who followed the Waldenses in their 
hostility to the Roman Church. The latter founded 
a theocracy and gravitated to Millenarianism, 
but after a long struggle they were conquered in 
1453. Many of those who survived united with 
the Evangelicals of a TOOceable, somewhat Pietist, 
tfpe known as the Bohemian Brethren, Unitas 
jpraerum, and by other names. These attacked 
themselves to tue Reformation. They became 
blended with a similar body of Moravians, known 
to history as the Moravian Brethren (^.v.), and 
through them have persisted to the present &y. 

The story of meuimval heresy snows that the 
heretics were repressed but not destroyed. The 
Protestant Reformation sprang largely out of these 
movements of the spirit of dissent, and was their 
natural and inevitable fruit The positions of 
the various Protestant bodies, including the Ana- 
liaptisto, show the varying degrees in which the 
* heretical ’ spirit found access to European spirituiJ 
life. 

The stoiy of Christian heresy properly closes 
with the Reformation, From the Cathofic point 
of view, Protestantism is identical with heresy. 
And correctly so ; for Protestantism stands for the 
prerogative of the individual. This is the root of 
all * heresy.* But the ahsnrdity of designating the 
whole of the most powerful portion of Christen- 
dom beretios in a derogatory sense is too evident 
to need proof. It is true that from the point of 
view of the Protestant confessional Churches, as 
well as of the Catholic Church, the Anabaptists 
(g.v.) were heretics, and were so treated. Yet 
they, like the medimval dissenters, were simply 
radical Protestan^^ It is true, also, that from 
time to time individual thinkers who have dis- 
puted the Protestant creeds have been adjudged 
heretics by courts of their respective communions, 
but in this there is no thougiit that the so-called 
heretio has been excluded from salvation and the 
fellowshto of the tme invisible Church, l^he 
cliarge of hereqr is rapidly becoming meaningless. 
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tritts, de Hmr, {PL a 887 ; Vlncentins of Leiins < PL L), 

about same Utne ; Theodoret, Ctmvpend, Bmret, FaSuUtrwm 
fPCr lxxxiil.X 668; Lsontins of Byxantiism luxviA and 
Isidorus of Hispala {PL bond.), both 6th oentury. Kea^ all 
the early eoelesiastioal wiiten dealt with the aubjeot at times. 

11 . ifonxAJf.— R. A. Lilias, QuelUn dar die. Rtturgtaek.^ 
Loii^g, 1876 ; Cmnis Ronressol., ed. F. Oehler, Berlin, 1866-61 ; 
A. Hilgenfekl, KUttnvao/u du {freAriftonlhums, iBipSIg, 1884. 
Earlier works ars: G. Arnold, Uimrtaiiaehe EirAan- md 
KvtzerhutoHv, Flrankfort, 1700; v. Mosheim, Xslssr- 

pewA., HehnsUdk 1746-48; C. W. P. Walcb, Hutoria dar 
KeUarviant Lelprig. 1768-86. Referencss : J. D. Mansi, Om* 
eilia, Florenoe and ^ ^ 


MW Vsnios, 1768-08 [new ed. Paris, lOOOff.); 
J. Hardoola, data OonatL, Pa^. 1714-16. Histories of Dootrlns 
by P. C. Baur. LsMg, 1867, J. A W. Nsandor. Eng. tr., 
!x»ndon, 1882. G. Thraiasius, Erlangen, 1874-76. P. Loots, 
Halle, 1006, R. Sseberg, Lolpsig, 1895-08, H. W. C. Rinn 
(Logmangeoeh. Latbueh), Tiiblngen, 1010, and esp. A. Hamack 
(Kng. tr. 1804-00) ; aes also M. J. Routh, JUliquim Saarm, 
Oxford, 1814-18. GBOBOE CBOSS. 


HERESY (Jewish). — ^The collection of heresy 
has always been vagne in the Synafmgue; for 
freedom of thought, though often denied by 
fanatics, has been a recurrent characteristic of 
Judaism. Conduct, moreover, is easier to observe 
and jnd^ than opinion ; and, though, under stress 
of pressing controversies, attempts were made to 
define the opinions which would exclude men from 
sharing the communal rights, it may be said that 
for long periods conformity to practice, both ritual 
and moral, would be held to cover a good deal of 
eccentricity in theory. In recent times there has 
boon so great a modification and relaxation in 
conduct on ritual matters that the tendency is 
growing to judge of men’s fidelity to Judaism by 
tests of faith. But, as there exists no central or 
even local authority to apply or enforce such tests, 
the question is decided by public opinion rather than 
by expert or technical judgment. Public opinion is 
always apt to move spasmodically ; it soon becomes 
accustomed to theories which , when first enunciated , 
it abhors; and in the result the Synagogue may 
be said to be free, on the one hand, from rigidity, 
and, on the other, destitute of clarity as to the 
ideas on which a oharge of heresy could be based. 

Historically considered, the problem of heresy 
in Judaism may be soici to have been for the 
most part dependent on contemporary exigencies. 
When certain fundamental dogmas or practices 
were being assailed, the Synagogue would feel 
called upon to re-assert them ; and, in order to 
emphasize this re-assertion, it might declare that 
the doubters * had no part in the world to come.’ 
When in the Ist cent, the Sadducce disputed the 
doctrine of the resurrection, the I’linrUee would 
declare the doctrine a fundamental. So in the 
19tb cent., when the German reformer denied 
the validity of the traditional law, the orthodox 
would demand allegiance to its every word as 
the mark of the Jew. In between, when mys- 
ticism threatened to become antinonslan in the 
18tli oent., or when, in the 17th cent., the 
Messianic daims of a popular hero like Sabbatai 
Zebi well-nigh shook the Jewish world to its 
foundations and gave rise to all sorts of vagaries in 
act and thought ; or when, in the I3th cent., as a 
result of the ^eat work of Maimonides, the 
Hellcnizing of Jewish thought under scholaatio 
influences seemed likely to undermine a simple 
acceptance of the Scriptures ; or when, earlier still, 
in tlie 7th cent., under Anan ben David, such 
movements as Karaistn proposed a new kcUakka 
(or practical code of life) on the basis of a 
deliberate departure from the current (Gaonio) 
theories of exegesia— in snch eases oontroversiea 
more or less virulent broke out, and the litigants 
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would freely bar! at each other charges of heresy 
and threats of excommunioation. The efficacy 
of the charge would lie determined only after 
considerable di8oussion» and the praotical good 
sense of the community would in the end prevail 
to soften asperities and so enlarge the place of the 
tent as to lind room for all, if not with cordiality, 
at least without churlishness. 

In the earlier period it is characteristic tliat the 
Synagome never naturalised the word * heresy.* 
It readily admitted, to denote * heretic,* the Greek 
word Ejncurean foHp'fij, e,g. Mishn. A both, ii. 14); 
but, though Josephus freely employs atpetru, he 
uses it to mean *8eot’ or ‘party,* and applies it 
equally to the riiarisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. 
It mav be, however, tliat it was Greek inliuence 
that determined the selection of the commonest 
Hebrew word for 'heresy,* minUth, The Heb. 
word min (pp) simifies in Biblical Hebrew ' kind * 
or 'species*; the LXX renders min by yipot 
in Gn The latter word is applied by 

Josephus (ilnl. xill. x. 6) to the Sadducees 
{t6tQp ZaddovKalw yfpot). Further, in Christian- 
Palestinian Aramaic, min corresponds to iSpot 
(of. ScbUrer, ThLZ, 8th March 1809, and Bacher, 
REJ xxxviiL [18M] 46). This equivalence may 
have led to the predominance of the word min for 
'heretic* in general. Just as the word 'people* 
(*Hi) came to mean * non-Jew,’ so min came to sig- 
nify 'heretic.* If Bacher’s view be aoceiited, the 
min was originally the Sadducee (regarded from 
the Pharisaic standpoint). There has been much 
controversy as to the connotation of the term in 
the Kabbinic records. The general trend of 
opinion is in favour of the conclusion that, 
whereas the term min sometimes refers in those 
records to sectarians in general, and to the 
Gnostics in particular, yet it often describes 
sjiecillcally the Judwo-Chrlstians (for particulars 
as to the controversy, see M. Friedliinder, who, 
in his Dor vorckristlinhe judutche Gnoxticismus 
[Gdttingen, 189y, identifies the mfn with the 
Gnostic ; and Travers Horford, who, in his 
Christianity in Talmud and Midra^h [London, 
1903], maintains that under the term mtn the 
Jewish Christians are at all events included). 
One thing is ouite certain: the min was one 
who w'as, or wno professed to be, a Jew; the 
Bynagogue’s concern was to deal with its own 
adberonts, not to assail those who belonged to 
other religions systema The liturgical paragraph 
in the Eighteen Benedictions refers not to Gen- 
tile but to Jewish Christianity; and, when the 
latter oeased to be a menace to the unity of the 
Synagogue, the fonnula was modified to apply to 
other varieties of sectarians within the Synagogue. 
Probably this is true of all religions. Christian 
law does not seem to have treats the Jew os a 
heretic ; the Inquisition, for instance, applied its 
tests of heresy rather to those who, after accept- 
ing Christianity, were suspected of relapse to 
Judaism. So, too, in England, the Jews m the 
medimval period were not subject to the heresy 
laws, though a Christian convert to Judaism was 
so subject (cf. F. W. Maitland, Roman Canon 
Law in the Church of Eng,, London, 1808, p. 158 ; 
H. S. Q. Henriques, The Jem and the Eng. Law, 
Oxford, 1908, p. 66). No doubt a Jew who 
publicly assailed the domas of the Ghnroh was 
liable to the laws against lilasphemy (such a oharge 
is recorded in Bristol in the jyear 1589; see 
Abrahams, Transactions of the Jewish Hisstfmccd 
Socu^ of England, iv. [1903] 99). At all events, 
the early Synagogue made no attack on Gentile 
Christianity ; it merely tried to eliminate from its 
midst the Judaso-ChristianB who, in the language 
of Jerome (Xp. 89 ad August,), elaiming to he 
both Jews and Christians, were neither. 


Besides tlie two terms Epicurean and min, the 
llabbis made use of another word for 'heretic.* 
This was the word k^hSr, 'denier.* The full 
expression is 'denier of the root,* i.e. of the 
fundamental principles (ipy^ npb, Sifrd, 1115; 
Baba bathra, 166, etc.). What the fundamental 
principles are is never defined; in one famous 
{lassoge the definition of Judaism is negative, 
and any one who rejects idolatry is called a Jew 
{MegUlah, 13a). The term MplUr is vaguely 

t illed. Sometimes the Babbis ascribed sin to the 
ack of belief in the fundamentals. Thus Adam’s 
sin was preceded by his denial of the root 
principle, the belief in God’s omnipresence (iSanA. 
386). Cain, again, before he slew liis brother, had 
reached the state of mind in whicli he asserted that 
'there is no judgment, no judge, no reward, no 
punishment’ (Targ. Jer. on Gn cf. Schechter, 
Studies in Judaism, Ist aeries, London, 1896, p. 
180). There is, however, no definition in the 
older sources of these various terms for ' heresy.* 
The locus dassicus is the Mishn. Sanh. x. 1 (to 
which, be it remarked, the Tosefta Sanh, xii. xiii. 
adds further details). In the quoted Mishna 
certain classes are prononnced beyond the pale of 
future bliss : * These have no part in the world to 
come : he who asserts that there is no Kesurrection 
of the dead, that the Law was not from heaven, 
and the Epicurean. R. Aqiba says : also he who 
reads in outside books, andf he who applies incan- 
tations to wounds. Abba Saul said : also he who 
pronounces the Name as it is written.* Some texts 
make the first clause run : ' he who denies that the 
Scripture teaches the doctrine of Resurrection * ; 
but the best authorities road as in our translation. 
The phrase ^outside books* has been variously 
interpreted to mean extra-canonical, JudoDo- 
Christian, or, in general, heretical liooks. Epi- 
curean is not defined, but in after centuries it 
liecanie a term generally applied to a sceptic or 
unbeliever, especially where the soepticism or 
infidelity was associated with a frivolous attitude 
towards the problems of religion. 

In tlie I2th cent., Maimonides attempted to 
summarize the Talmudic statement as to the terms 
min, Epicurean, and k^lAr more closely. There are 
five classes, he says {Code, ' Laws on Reiientance,* 
iiL 7-8), ineludea under min: (1) he who denies 
God, (2) be who asserts that the world is subject 
to more than one power, (3) he who asonbes 
corporeality to God, (4) he who denies that God 
was the first Creator, and (6) he who worships a 
star as a mediator between himself and God. The 
Epicurean includes three classes: (1) he who 
denies prophecy, (2) he who disputes the inspira- 
tion of Moses, and (3) he who denies that God 
regards the doings of men (cf. Jos. Ant. bk. x. 
at the end). The kOphfrAm also consist of three 
types: (1) he who denies the complete verbal 
inspiration of the Torah, (2) he who denies the 
tradition, and (3) he who asserts (this would point 
to both Christian and Muhammadan polemics) 
that the Law has been Buponieded by a new 
dispensation. In addition, Maimonides specifies 
others as not belonging to tlie three categories 

J 'nst defined. In all cases, Maimonides refers to 
fewB who join the various categories ; for, as he 
plainly asserts (on the basis of the Tosefta, lac. 
eU.), 'the pious of the nations of the world have 
a share in the world to oomc.* It is only Jewish 
sectarians who are excluded by him. And against 
them Maimonides expresses himself elsewhere (in 
his Commentary on the Mishna on Sanh. x. 1) 
with nnoompromising vigour. He formulated 
thirteen articles of faith as fundamentals (these 
are given in detail above, vol. iv. jp. 246, when 
Hirschfeld points out that Maimonides had in his 
mind certain theories and heresies of his own 
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timaK MairaonideR then declared m a heretic 
wbcHrrar departed from any of these ; anch a one 
had * grae oat of the general l)ody of iMrael.’ 

Bnt it may confidently be stated that no pro* 
oeedinga were ever matituted before a Jewish 
Court on the ground of refuaal to acoept the 
Maimnniat articlea. On the contrary, for a long 
time their author waa himself char|M with heresy 
(see H. (Iraetz, History of ths Jews^ Eng. tr., 
London, 1891-02, iii. ch. xvi.). More than that, 
from the very first there were great authoritiea 
who disputed the right of Maimonides to declare 
heretical the denier of even so fundamental a 
principle as the incorporeality of God. In his 
criticism of the Maununist Code (' Laws of 
llepentance,* etf.), Abraham ben David of 
PosquibreRa while himself far from denying this 
dogma, refused to admit that, if any one chose to 
interpret the Scriptural and Haggimic statements 
on the subject literally, he could be termed a 
heretic, even if he went so far as to ascribe a body 
to Deity. The fact that in 1656 Spinoza was 
excommunicated for, among other things, holding 
that God was * extended ’ is liable to misunderstand- 
ing. The Amsterdam S3magogae was not tlien 
strong enough to be tolerant ofsoandal in its midst, 
having too recently acquired its right to exist (cf. 
Acosta, vol. i. p. 74). Even so, had Spinoza 
consent^ to conform outwardly, he would not only 
have been safe, bnt oven pensioned. 'The ban 

K st Spinoza,’ as A. Wolf concludes {Spinosa^s 
Treatise, London, 1911, Introduction, p. 
xlvii), was the due paid to Omsar, rather than 
to the God of Israel.’ Half a century later, when 
an attempt was made in London to attack Neto 
on the suspicion of bis Spinozist leanings, nothing 
came of it hut a good deal of heated discussion 
(see M. Gaster, History of the Atunent Synagogue 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, Lonaon, IWl, 
p. 106). Moses Mendelssohn, in his Jerusalem, 
published in Berlin in 1789, most emphatically 
repudiated the sugcostion that the Jews under 
emanoi|)ation should have conferred upon them 
the legal {Kiwer to excommunicate heretics. Not 
unbelief or false doctrine, he held, was punishable 
under the ancient Jewish regime ; but only contu- 
macious rebellion against the civil law. Various 
sections of the Synagogue have, however, during 
the past century occasionally shown themselves 
inclined to excommunicate reformers; but they 
have come to regret such action, and no longer 
avail themselves of this, in modern times, most 
ineffectual expression of disapproval. So, too, the 
legal disabilities of the heretic prevalent in the 
Middle Ages under Jewish law have nowadays 
little validity. These disabilities are sometimes 
severely expressed in the Jewish Codes (see JE i. 
666, Vi. 353). 

Tiie feeling against heresy has always been 
weaker than the dislike of separatism, in fact, 
it was maintained in the Talmud that the rule 
held : once a Jew always a Jew (T. B. i^anA. 44) ; 
the Israelite on this view could not alienate him- 
self from the community. As noted by Kohler 
{JB vi. 353), the law (Dt 14*), ‘ Ye shall not out 
▼ourselves,’ is interpreted hy the Bahbis {Sifri, ad 
IOC.) to mean, 'Yesliall not make yourselves into 
sections, but shall all form one united bond.’ The 
same idea goes back to Hillel (Mishn. Aboth, ii. 5; 
cf. He 1^*) ! ‘ Separate not thyself from the 
Congriigation.’ Here the apjieal is for participa- 
tion in the oommuual tribulations rather than in 
communal beliefs (cf. Talmud, Tdanith, 805). A 
similar phrase, however, *one who separates from 
the ways of the congregation,’ occurs in the 
Tosefta {Sanh. xiii. 6) in a context which is 
occupied with auestions of faith. Undoubt^y 
tlic two ideas stand close together. But in the 


main the Synagogue lias throufrhont its history 
been desirous of retaining within its fold those 
united by common ideals, experienoes, and hopes 
rather than of driving out those whose opinions 
diverged from the conventions generally accepted. 

LimuTDEi.— Tto ihs works Indiosted In the srtlole, sdd thois 
given In Uteiatnre of art. Obssd (Jewiah)^ vol. Iv. p. 240. 

1. Abbahams. 

HERMBSIANISM. — Hermes was the chief 
exponent of a movement for defending the Catholic 
faith hy pnre intelleotnalism, adopting the ideas of 
Kant, which passed over Germany during the first 
half of the 19th century. His system (Hermesian- 
ism) had a great vogue for a time, was condemned 
at l^me, and is now almost forgotten. 

I. Life of Hsnnos.— Osorg Hermes (wHermEnnsMdm) was 
bom In 1770 at Dreyerwalde in Westphalia, of Oathollo peasants. 
In 1788 he went to the Oymnasiam of Bhelne (under Fiancle- 
censX and eoon beeame first in the edbool. In 1708 he entered 
the pbllosophioel taoulW at the University of llfinster. Here 
he studied Kant and Fiohte, and for a short time wavered in 
his faith. He reoovsred it. however, but retained a great 
admiration for Kant. The work of hie life vras to oonvinee 
Kantiste of the truth of Oatholioism hy thdr own weapone. In 
1704 he Joined the Theological Faculty, gaining a free buree at 
the biehop'e seminary. In 179B ba aooepted a poet aa teacher 
in a Gymnaeium at Mfinster. He wee ordained prieet in 1700. 
He now devoted himeelt to the etudy of philoeophy. feeking 
a eolid baaia for the Oathollo aystem on purely philoBophloai 
and rational linea. Besldee Kant and Fichte, he wae influenced 
at thie time by Stattler.i In 1805. Harmea publiehed hia first 
work, Unfsrsttdlttnpen Uber die innere Wahrkeit des Christen- 
thums. In 1807 hs accepted the chair of Uogmatlo theology at 
Mtinster. Here he elaborated his principles, wrote a number of 
smaller works on the relation between philoeophy and theology, 

E thered around him a body of devoted disciples, and became 
lown throughout Germany aa a leading Oatholic philoeopher. 
In 1820 he went to Bonn and became proneaor of thMiogy there. 
From that time till the end of hie life hia reputation ateodily 
inereaaed. Nearly the whole University of Bonn accepted hie 
tdeaa with enUmslasm. The only oppoaltion came from Bebor. 
In 1S2A Seber was foroed to yield to the general feeling and left 
the University. Hermes had by now founded a definite school : 
under him Bonn beesme the centre of a movement which wae 
to Justify Oatholioism by a solid philosophical basis and to re- 
concile Proteetanta. In 1820 h^ubliidied hia chief work. if»i- 
leUunff in die ehriethatholisehe Theoioirie, pt. 1.. which contains 
the philosophic introduction. This is the complete expoeltion 
of his ideaa. Reusoh describee it as his only original and 
characteristic work (AUffemeine deuttehe JBiographie, ail. [IBHO] 
102-106). HIs disciples wplled his prlndples to each brandi of 
theology. O. A. von Uroete-iliilBhofr wrote a Lehrbueh dee 
Jiaiwriehtes (Bonn. 1823), on Hormeslan lines ; W. Esser. at 
Mfinster (Mforaiphiweophutj Mfineter, 1827). and P. J. Elvenioh. 
at Brealau (MoraiphUoeMie, 2 vole.. Bonn, 1880X applied his 
ideas to ethics. J. B. Baltser (at Breslau) wrote a work, Ueber 
die Entstehung der in neuererSeit im ProtestanHsmus tend fm 
KaihoKeismus hervergetretenen OegenedUe, nUt tee. Riickeieht 
a^Uermee u, seine Oegner (JBann, 1883X in wbloh he proolaitne 
Hemiee' system as the hope of reunion between Gatholioe and 
Protestants. Baltser was the most Independent of the Her- 
meeians ; later he and Elvenioh became supporters of Gunther. 
Towards the and of bis Ufa Hermes was the most famous Oathollo 
theologian in Germany. His school captured nearly all centres : 
Bonn, Koln. Trier. Munster. Bredau, Brauneberg were full of 
ardent Hermesiana There was some opposition. Host at 
Munster. A. von Sieger at Munich, the Asehii^enburper Kirehen- 
seitung, H. Klee and.O. H. Windlsohmann at Bonn Itself already 
began combating the new philosophy. But during its autbor^s 
lifetime the opimtion did not exceed the limits of normal dis- 
cussion. His bishop (F. von Spiegel, Archbishop of Kfiln) was 
always hb friend and protector, sending paoUylng accounts of 
hb views to Rome. It was not till after Harmed death that 
the etorm burst. He died attacked by no aenenre, bnt rather 
appbuded almost universally, on 26th May 1881. He b buried 
in the oemeteiy at Bonn. After hb death, one of hb chief 
discipie% J. H. AohterfeldlL edited a work smioh Hermes hod 
prepam under the titb ChrietkathelKsehe Dogmaiik (8 vole, 
ana pt. 1. of vol. ilL, Bonn, 1884-86). 

3. System. — ^The fundamental ideas of Hermen 
are: (1) an adaptation of Kant (and Fiohte) to 
Catholic dogma, (2) a purely intellectual or rational 
basis for fiSth, (3) opposition against LaosiennaiB* 
traditionalisni (hence the Hermesians constantly 
accuse their opponents of sharing Lamennais* 
errors). He begins with the famous 'positive 
doubt.* We must have the courage to doubt 

I Benedict Btattler, professor of theology at Ingobtadt 
(tl707), was a forerunner of Homiea in the Idea of a purely 
mteUectualbt basis for theology. Hb DemenstraUe esthoUea 
was condemned by the Congregation ot the Index In 1780 (the 
decree was not pobUifeed W 1704). M^ of hb Ideas mppeat 
in Hermes' system. 
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eirwytliing, ev«n faith» till we can eatablish an 
intefleotnaily ocmvincing reason for it. Three 
^estions now ocoor : ( 1 ) le tliere any truth t 

( 2 ) Is there a God, and of what nature is He? 

( 3 ) Is a supernatural revelation possible, and 
under what conditions T Certitude of truth 

be either necessary (amgethant this certitude 
he calls Furtotihrhaltm) or freely accepted (/rs» 
iifiyafiomiraen ; thisis^iirietiArfieAmen). Necessaxy 
certitude may be from sense-impressions (Fbrsfsl- 
lungtn) — unuiie; or from reasoning {Vtraiandea^ 
iMS«sn)--^80 unsafe, because it leads to a process 
in tn/Eaif um ; or from immediate necessity— this 
iMt M safe. 

* Ws Bnd, when we teem to know eomethins neooeMurlly, thst 
oar oonmloueneee ii not only thst we know, out elio that the 
known thing eadete. Thie oonieiousneii oooare without onr 
Toluntery eo-operetlon ; It le therefore e neoeesury oonTietion, 
not e frel^ eooepted one * {BinUitung, 184 f .). 

yn I l.!i S M 


tion. Sanctifying grace is no real quality, but the 
permanent disposition on God’s part to help us. 
Justification is an external imputation (as with 
Luther). Original sin is our inherited concu- 
piscence. There was no supernatural state of 
primitive innocence. The death of Christ is an 
atonement only in the sense that God W it makes 
us understand how grievous sin is. HeU exists as 
a threat to f^hten us ; God is, however, compelled 
to fulfil this threat, in spite of His goodness, 
because of His truthfulness. 

3. Condemnation of Hermesianism. — When 
Hermes died, no fewer than thirty chairs of theo- 
logy were held by his disciples. On the other 
hand, the opposition to his ideas grow rapidly. 
Windischmann, F. X. Werner, and others negan 
to denounce them and to demand their condemna- 
tion at Home. Archbishop von Spiegel, Hermes’ 
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Wle^badra. 184 #, Alto Plut AT. tk tfit teCAoL JTMkt AiIMmA* 
tof^, MU^n and W8. Aga intt H omitt ; Myietor 


lUhmn. Malni, 1^7; W. Zell, dtCa anttAtmicttofui, StMae- 
buw, 1880; F. i^ange, Sowm annotaiiontt ad AUahtrnmiana^ 
Mains. 1830; C. G^iedaer. PhiUmMm Earmtati Jhnnaniit, 
nouarum rarum in thBolot/ia §xordii, tapKeoHo at tcittimoMo, 
litipslg. 1888; A. RoscovAny, Bonumw iv., Meutm, 

1867-78. Adrian wbtesous. 


HERMES TRISMEGISTUS.— The name of 
Hermee Trismegistus stands, like that of Homer, 
for a whole literature. But this literature is 
pl&ilosophioal and religions, not poetical. It pre- 
sents a curious phase of human thought emanat- 
ing from Egypt, and might roughly be described 
as 'Plato according to the E^ptians.' Only 
roughly, indeed, for the matter is far more complex 
than this. Take Plato, the Stoics, Philo, Catholic 
Christianity, Gnosticism, Neo-Platonism, and Neo- 
Pythagoreanism, mix them well up together, 
throwmg in a strong flavour of an<aent Egypt, 
and the result of the brew will be something like 
Hermes Trismegistns as we have him. 

!• The assumed author. — Plato in two passages 
{Phileb. 18 B ; Phadr, 274 C) mentions an Egyptian 
god or divine man, named Theuth, to whom were 
attributed many inventions — arithmetic, algebn^ 
geometry, astronomy, draughts, dicing but especi- 
ally the alphabet and writing — which Thamus, the 
then King of Thelies, is said to have condemned 
as being destructive to the memory, instead of an 
aid to it. Now, according to Cicero {de Nat, Dear, 
iii. 56), the fifth Mercury, who was the slayer of 
Argus, was obliged on that account to flee into 
Egypt, where he gave laws and letters to the 
K^yptians. * Him the Egyptians called Theuth, 
and the first month of the year among them 
(September) is called by his name.' Here we find 
the equation Hermes »*Theuth. Lactantins (Dw, 
/net, i. 6) quotes this passage of Cicero, and goes 
on to say that this same person fonnd^ Hermo- 
]Kili8, and was worsliinpcd by the SaLtas, and, 
though a man, was so honoured for his learning 
that he received the name of 7'riemegietue,^ adding 
in another place {de Ira Dei^ 11) that Hermes 
Trismegistus was far older, not only than Plato, 
but also than Pythagoras and the famous Seven 
Sagea Lactantius thus accepts the antiquity of 
Hermes, which makes for his purpose, with the 
same nalveti as TertuUian accepts the antediluvian 
authorship of the Book of Enoch, which must, it 
would appear, have formed part of the library of 
Noah in tne Ark. 

Among early modem scholars there was the same 
readiness to accept Hermes at his own valuation. 
Vergicius puts him lieforo Moses ; Patriciua makes 
him an elder contemporary of tliat legislator; 
Flussas Candalla is inclinea to put him back as 
far as the time of Abraham. Isaac Casaubon, 
Isaac Voss, and the great Fabricius stand out as 
exceptions to this general credulity. Fabricius 
begins by intimating his own opinion that the 
books which went under the name of Hermes were 
not earlier than Homer, not to speak of Moses: 
and ends by acquiescing in the judgment oi 
'certain most learned men,’ who put them down 
as the work of a Jew or of some half-Platonic, 
half -Christian author about the beginning of the 
2nd cent, a.d. 

One of the first results of examining these works 
themselves is to make us deny the equation Hermes 
ss Theuth. Hermes b represented as the father of 
Tat, who appears to be the same as Theuth or 
Thoth. Id the Aeelt^piue (oh. 87), Hermes is made 

1 On tbs bUIngual Rosetta stone. 106 b.c.i 6 t/Ayne Mil 

uAyue ooours as a rendsriDg of the Kiryptian *Thoth the great- 
great* or * twlee-great* (AUiaffy. Smp. PtoL, London, 1806, 
P-asox 


to claim that he is the grandson of the god Hermes, 
who was worshipped at Hermopolia Henee this 
person has been called 'the younm Hermes.* 
Similar^ the Asolepins whom he is Instructing is 
declared to be tlie grandson of the inventor of 
medicine. On the outer band, the Hermes of the 
' Holy Book ’ (Stob. JScl, i. 026) is himself one of 
the gmtest of deities, and the instructor of Isb 
and Osiris. In the Poemander (oh. 10), Tat obims 
descent from Uranus and Cronus, of whom it is 
said that they have already attained to the beatific 
vbion. Asolepins, who b called in the HoW Book 
or simply 'I^ddvf (Stob. Scl, i, 032, 1002), 
is the son of Heplueatus,^ not, as in Greek mytho- 
l<^y, of Apollo, and b credit^ with the patronage 
or poetry as well as of medicine. 

a. Works.-— From the aasumed author we now 
turn to hb supposed works. We are told 
lambliohns, or whoever wrote the de Myeteriu 
(viii. 1), that Manetho (an Egyptian priest who 
lived in the time of Ptolemy l.) said that Hermes 
wrote 36,626 books. Such a number, as Fabricius 
remarks, has deservedly seemed Incredible to many. 
Eapecblly is this the case if another statement is 
true, namely, that this is the precise number of 
years assigned by Manetho to the thirty dynasties 
of Egypt. Let us therefore descend at once to a 
Bomewliat lower estimate. We are told by the 
same lamblichns (fl. A.D. 300), this time on the 
anthority of an author named Seleucns, that the 
number of books written by Hermes was 20,000 — 
a statement which is confirmed, or echoed, by 
Julius Firmiens (A.D. 340). Lactantius, whose 
death b placed between a.d. 825 and 330, confines 
himself to saying that Hermes Trismegistus wrote 
many books. 

From Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 200) we learn 
that books of Hermes were associated with the 
E^ptian religion. He desorilnss {Strom, vi. 4, 
p. 757, Potter) a religious procession, lioaded by the 
minstrel bearing some symbol of music. Of him 
it b said that be must have learnt by rote two of 
the books of Hermes, one of them containing hymns 
to the gods, and the other an '^K\cyiafibt paeikueov 
plov. After the minstrel comes the ufpoo-ebwot with 
a horologe in hb hand, and a paJm, as symbols of 
astronomy. He must have ever on hb lips the 
four books of Hermes which treat of this subject, 
dealing severally with the orderly arrangement of 
the fixed stars, with the conjunctions and light of 
the sun and moon, and with their risings. Next 
in order comes the sacred scribe wearing feathers 
on hb head, and carrying in hb hand a book 
and a mler {Kawbra), contaming ink and the reed 
with which they write. It is his busmess to 
know what are called the hieroglyphic books, 
dealing with cosmography, geography, the order 
of the sun and moon, tlie five planets, the topo- 
graphy of Egypt, and many other things. Then 
follows the warder of the sacred vestments, with 
the cubit of justice and the libation-cnp. He has 
to know all the educational and what are called 
the moschorobragbtic (not moiehoephagieiie ; cf. 
Herod. iL 36 : rt awtiftaa/tipar Krijrot) books ; and 
there are ten that relate to the worshm of their 
gods, embracing the religion of the Egyptians, 
as, for instance, concerning sacrifices, firstfmits, 
hjmns, prayers, processions, festivals, and the 
like. Alter all these comes the prophet with the 
water-clock visible in hb bosom, who b followed 
by the bearers of the processional loaves. He, as 
being the president of the temple, learns by heart 
the ten books that are called hieratic, comprbins 
the bws and the gods and the whole education cd 
the priests ; for the prophet among the Egyptians 
b also master of the distribntion of the revenues. 
The quite necessary books, then, of Hermes are 
1 In Bsyptlaa. Inhotsp^ son ol Ptab. 
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two aad forty,^ thir^-riz of which, containing the 
whole philosophy of the Egyptians, are learnt off 
by the before-mentioned persons, and the remaining 
nx by the shrine-bearers. These six are medical, 
and have to do with the bodily oonstitation, 
diseaees, organs, medicines, ophthalmology, and 

^^hese §^ks of Hermes, which were connected 
with the religion of the Egyptians, have been 
mentioned here in order to be excluded. Such 
books would naturally be purely Egyptian in both 
language and thought, whereas tlie books which 
have come down to us under the name of Hermes 
—those, at sll events, which we are about to 
consider — are Greek in language and mainly 
indebted to Plato for their thought, lamblichus, 
indeed, states that the works of Hermes were 
translated from the Egyptian by men acquainted 
with Greek philosophy, but the works now in 
question present every appearance of having been 
composed in Greek. Patnoius, starting from the 
assumption of the hoary antiquity or Hermes, 
drew the conclusion that all the philosophical 
systems of the Greeks, the mystical mathematios 
of the Pythagoreans, the ethics and theology of 
Plato, the physics of Aristotle and the Stoics, 
were derived from the works of Hermes, whence 
he advocated the substitution of these works in 
the public schools and monasteries for the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle, which was far less Christian 
than they. This contention is logical enough on 
his prenusses. For certainly, if the Hermetic 
writings are not derived from Greek philosophy, 
Greek philosophy must be derived from them. 

The earliest author who shows acquaintance 
with our Hermes is Lactantius. He has frequent 
allusions to and quotations from Hermes Tris- 
inagistus, some of which we are able to verify by 
comparison with the extant works.* Plutarcb 
(fl. A.D. 80} has a hearsay reference to the books 
of Hermes,* but there is nothing to show that they 
are those known to us. 

The most important of the works attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus is the Poemander <6 noc^ds* 
dpiTf). The name looks as if it meant ' Shepherd 
of men* — a derivation which is indicated by the 
writer (xiii. 19), and which has led to perhaps fan- 
ciful surmises of some connexion with the Shepfterd 
(XXoA/ii^i') of Hermas. It has been thought, on the 
other band, that the word is really E^ptian, 
thouj^li t<'abriciuB points out that Uoifuipipot occurs 
as the proper name of a mythological person in 
Pint Mor. 290 C, D, Grofca QuouL 37. In the work 
before us, 6 UoifAdjfSfnfs is the name of a mysterious 
being, characterized as d r^r a^dcvrfai woOt, who 
figures as the guide and instructor of Hermes. He 
stands for the higher mind of Hermes himself, in 
accordance with what Plato says in the Timaua 
(00 A), that a man’s is his own rovs. The 

Poema/nder gives his name to the whole work, but 
he is mentioned only in the first and in the thir- 
teenth out of the fourteen cliapters which consti- 
tuted the work as published by Marsilias Ficinus. 
Outside the first ehapter, Hermes is rather the in- 
structor of others. We are given to understand 
that, on the basis supplied ay the Poemander^ 
Hermes is competent to arrive at all truth for 
himself (Poem. xiiL 16). 

The Poemandtir wm flnt elTen to Uis modora world In s 
Latin translatioD mado by Ficinus from a Oreok MS, whloh was 
brought from Macedonia to Florence by a monk named Leon- 
hardusot Plstola, and put into the hands of Oosmo de Medld. 
According to ths statement of Fabriclue, it waa lint pubUsihed 


1 We get this number by reckoning the hieroglypbto books as 
10. to wlilfdi the enumeration easily lends Itself. 

*The following ara the psstagee in Lacuntins bearing on 
Hermes Trismegfitus : IHv. Inti. i. 6. li. 10, 14, 16, !▼. 6 l 7, 8, 0, 
18. S7, vL 86, Vfl. 4, 8, IS, IB; ds Ira Dei, 11: IHv. IntLSirii. 11. 

• it It. H Ovtr, tlf p. 8761. : 61 vote *Spfiivy AryoftAMut 

Bi0Kott ioTs p eOe* yrypedSai vepl rAr icpwe iraiadmK 


at Vanlos In 1488, i whan It appeared along with other smell 
works tra n s l a t e d by noinua. Its first title was Mtreurii Trit^ 
mtgitU LibtrdtPtittuat tt Sapitntia Dei. This Latin venlon 
was often reprinted at Venice, wis, Leyden, and Basel ; and It 
still appean at the bottom of the page In Farthsy'e edition, 
after baying baan touched up by eacoeeslye edttore— Flussas, 
Pistriolaa, and Parthey himeelL Varglolue la preaumably allud- 
ing to the work of Flolnue when he aaya that a JLatin iiamla- 
tion, not eery carefully done, was published at Venioe by Aldna, 
fi^ which an Italian translation was altemards made, ano 
wintad at Florence. A French tranilation was made by Gabriel 
mMas(du Prtau), Fnris, 1667; another by Flusiss, Bordsanz, 
1670; and a recent one by Louis Mtnaid, Paris, 1860. Tbework 
was tra n a l ated Into Dutch, from the JAtln of Pateiolns, by 
Nlodaus ran Baysnstoln. Amsterdam, 1048. It was transIsM 
into Qsmra by one Alethophilus, Hamburg, 1706; afterwards, 

. Engllrii 

^ Bt r m u yVii- 
1« 


professedly from the Arablo— a work which has been rmrinted 
In many quarteia, and la particular in the Journal of Speou^ 
laHvtPkUotoj^y, July 1866; aeoondly, Tht ThtologieoU and 
PkUotophital Workt if Btrmtt Tritmegittut, ChrmSn Ase- 
PkUonittt by J. D. Chambere, Edinburgh, 1882 ; thirdly, the 
lanework,ln 8 yolumes, entitled Thriet^Grtamt Btmm^hj 
Q. & A London, 1006. 

Ihe first Graek sd. of the Poemoiulsr was that of Adrianua 
Tumebus, Paris, 1664. “ ‘ ----- 

6 Bnyto; 


This contains a Qrei^ by 


also a minor work 


Hermes, osllsd 


*C^i ‘A^aXiprlw wptc flankh^ {jBaeulapti BofinUientt 

ad Afnmontm Bogen^ and ths Isit. tr. of Ficinus. rat next 
edition was that of D. FIranelseui Flussas CaudiOla, in both 
Greek and Latin. Bordeaux, 1674. The editor in his pretaea 
aeknowlsdgas obiigatloiis to Joseph Bcaligsr, who was then a 
young man. 

The remains of Hermei 
>f a great work b 
Patrissi), entitled 
published at Ferrara in 1601 and at Venice in 1608. Phtrldus 
changed the order of the pieces in the Poomandtr, with a view 
to improving the sequence of thought. The edition of Hannibal 
Boasenlus appeared, aocordingito Fabrioiu 
and waa re - 

of Hermes . 

vast and foolish commentary. After this there woe no edition 
that o' 

I were llavLBg the twofold ^ot 


I appeared, oocordlnglto Fabrldue, at Cracow, in 1686, 
reprinted at Cedogne in 1680.^ In It Oandolla'b text 
w le accompanied with what Fhbridus deeeribes as a 


of the Potmandtr untU that of Qustavus Parthey, Berlin, 1854, 
which, as the editor remarks, was brought out at a Urns whan 

the researches of Egyptologists v ' 

of establishing, on too ons hand, i , 

history, and, on the other, degrading works for whloh that an- 
tiquity was claimed to the timss of the Ptolemies or the Romans. 

Next in importance to the Poemander is the 
AsclwinM, which existo only in a Latin tr. attri- 
buted to ApuleiuB. It may be road in the Tenbner 
edition of that author by Paul Thomas, Leipzig, 
1008. This dialogue was designedly excluded by 
Flussas from his ^tion of Hermes, on the mund 
that the work of a divine philosopher had here 
been tampered with by an impious pagan. The 
Aeelepius in its Latin form was known to St. 
Augustine, who, in his cfe CivUate Dei (viii. 23-26), 
has long quotations from it which are verbally 
exact. St. Augustine does not say that this trans- 
lation is the work of Apuleins, though he has 
oocasion to mention that writer In the immediate 
context, which may have suggested the idea. The 
Aaelepiue bears on the face of it nnmistakaUe 
marks of being a translation from the Greek. A 
few fragments of the original have been preserved 
to ns by Lactantius, which show that the Aeclepiue 
is identioal, so far at least as these fragments go. 
with the treatise mentioned under the name of 
\ 6 yot tAcioi.* 

besides the fragments of Hermes preserved by 
Lactantius, there are others given Cyril in his 
writings against Julian (A.D. 433), and some in 
Saidas, induding a remarkable passage on the 
Trinity— which is nowhere else to he found. But 
by far the most important eontribntion to our 
Imowledge of Hermes ia that made by StoboBna, 
whose own date ia unoertain, but who quotes no 

X Mead pnto the tditio printept In 1471, Britmetein in 1468, 
Zieonhard Scbmlte In 1478 at Traviio. 

s Mead loye (I. IS) : *Thii woe printed at Oneow by Ijuunii, 
In 6 volumes In folio, from 1686 to 1500/ adding that the reprint 
woe mede in 1680. 

6 Loot. IHv. IntL Iv. 6: 'Hermei In eo llbro qnl Ajyoc rlAeiot 
inecribitur hie uene set veible*— then foilowe a Greek pesiago 
which will be found in Latin In 8. Again, ib. vii. 18 : 

S I Hermei tamen non dlmimalavlt: in eo enim Ubro, qui 
HKatm Iniortbltur, poet enumerationem matomm de 
li dixfmni, eubleclt heec* (cf. AttUpiat, IQ. 
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aiithur later than Hierocles (fl. A.D. 460). The 
tltlea of thn tixtraotB in Stoboous are as follows s 

'Sp/Mv, 'Eppov irpoc rb¥ ViOK, 'BpfAOv lie rod vpbt T4r. *Bp|Mv 
Ik thk irpof Tar* ‘Epfioii <« rov irpbf ’Ap-KAipnlPt 'Epuod Ik tAv 
irpt« 'AiricAiprtdv, 'Eppov Ik tui' 'ApoOv, 'Eppov Ik twv Kpbt 
*Appwva, *EppeG Ik tmk irptf *Ap|Mi*a vppc Tdr, 'Bppov Ik rqf 
'AAiMilInfCt 'Eppou rpurjuumorrov Ik tm Uakc ^t/SXov rw Im- 
KoAovpInic K6pi|s Kdaiwv, 'Eppov A((yo« Ikmoc irpbc^OpoK. 

Under hoitio of the titles, especially the first and 
most indefinite, many extracts are given. The 
longest are those from * The Holy Book which U 
entitled K6pi9 ^ Kda/iov,* and that called A6yot T^’idot 
xpbs *OpoK, which seems to be another name for the 
same work, part of which was found by Patricius 
in the monastery of Enclistra, in Cyprus. 

The name of Hermes Trismegistus was one to 
conjure with, and many works on alchemy and all 
kinds of subjects were attributed to him later ; but 
those which have now been mentioned are all that 
concern ns. Before leaving the subject, however, 
we must inquire wketlier there is anything in these 
works themselves to indicate their date and author- 
ship. No one would now dispute that they are 
later thati Plato. Neither can it be denied that 
they are later than Stoicism, since, witliout holding 
the materialism of the Stoics, they show familiarity 
with the terminology of that school. Further, they 
displ^ an acquaintance with the OT, and ore, 
therefore, presumably later than the Septuagint. 
In the first chapter of the Poemander we encounter 
the phrase X^yot Kvplov ; further on in the same 
chapter we come across a manifest but unacknow- 
ledged debt to Ghmesis ^) : 6 61 6c6f cGdih cTrev 
dyfqi X6y^ ad^dreerBt In xal In 

irXii^ei, which is repeated in iii. 3. The third chapter 
has also the words : i^n ydp ^xdrot Airccpon In d36a(rip koI 
0dipp sat rnsO/ia Xnrr6n noep6n. In the * Holy Book ’ 
(Stob. EcL i. 036) we read : ETrcn & Mt teal i)n. In v. 6 
of the Poemander there is a paesago which might 
be thought suggestive of Ps 139**'^*. 

Let ns pass on now to the NT. The statement 
in Poemander, i. 12, that * God begat a man equal 
to himself* would be an extraordinary anticipation 
of Christianity, if it were penned before its appear- 
ance ; and the words with which the same chapter 
ends, 6 e6t drBpwrot aunayedfetn eoi fio&Kerai, 
rafiiiuKas oArd ri)n iroiran l(ov<rlan, cannot but recall 
to US Mt 28^”. In Poemander, ix. 3, wo are re- 
minded of Mt 13* in what is said of StU/iup (who, 
we are told, is separated from God) : Arrcf ureieeXd^ 
famipt r^t I8la9 Inepyefas t 6 evipfta, eal ix&rieew 6 rods 
t6 0'irapln, putixdas, ^6eow, varpoTinrlat, lepoavXfat, 
deepelat, dyx^vas, eard Kprenviap xara^opdt kqX dXXa 
vdnra KaxQp 8eufi6ptap Ipya- The last words, 
from dyx6pat onwards, look like a reference to the 
herd of swine (Mk 6*), but are only a specification 
of different forms of suicide. The dootrino that 
there is none good but God in Poem. ii. 14 and vi. 
recalls te us Mk 10*, as the definition of religion 
in xii. 23 — BpuprKeta 61 roD 6eo0 pda d<rrl, pdi etptu eaebp 
—does that in Ja 1*, while the frequent insistence 
in Poem. i. on mil fbn) as being the nature of 
Gh>d naturally carries our thoughts to the Fourth 
Gmpel. Many more hiicIi affimties with the NT 
might be added, but this line of argument is really 
superfluous. For, when in Poem. i. 10 wo come 
across the word ipLoouewt — ^the great bone of oon- 
tention between Arian and Trinitarian — which was 
first used, as far as we know, by Plotinus, the 
suspicion suggests itself that wo are not in the first 
or second cent., but in the third or fourth. This 
impvession is confirmed when we consider the 
subject-matter of the Aeclepiue. The lament over 
the decay of Egyptian religiou and its prohibition 
as though by law,* unless wo allow that this 

1 Firobsbiy ic6n hers moene * the pupil of the eye ’ ; of. 

M em the eye wrlth which the Universe 
Beholds Itself and knows Itself divine.* 

* Aed. 24; 'quasi de letfibus a relitfioiie, pietate cultuqus 
dlvitio statuetur praesorlpta poena protnbltio.* 


passi^ is really prophetic, must have been written 
at a time when the Galilflean had already conquered. 
The oomploint that the most holy land, which was 
once the seat of shrines and temples, will be full of 
dead men's sepulohres is accepted by St. Augustine 
as directed against Christianity, and as being an 
allusion to the martyrs’ memorials (de Oiv. Dei, viii. 
26 eui fin.). But, if Christianity is thus in the 
ascendant, the Aeelynue can hardly have been 
written before the Edict of Milan in A.D. 313. 
Now the Poemander (ix. 1) refers to the rIXmot Xdyos, 
which appears to be tlie same as the AseUpiue, and 
therefore the Poemander must have been written 
at least a little later. But Laotantius was familiar 
with the works of Hermes, and his death is put not 
later than A.d. 330. It seems, therefore, reason- 
able to conclude that these works were composed 
between a.d. 313 and 330. 

That tlie author or authors were Egyptian does 
not require proof. That is evident from the respect 
shown to the £g3rptian religion, and from the naive 
national vanity which, not content with making 
Egypt ' the temple of the whole universe ’ (Aecl. 24), 
coniines true intelligence to its inhabitants (Stob. 
Eel. i. 090). The acquaintanoe displayed with 
Greek philosophy is no argument against this. 
Philo was saturated with that philosophy, and yet 
remained a devout Jew. Despite the many points 
of resemblance in the Hermetic literature to Chris- 
tianity, there is no sign of love for that religion. 
It is Hermes who is the preacher of repentanoe ; it 
is Hermes who is the guide of human kind ; it is 
Hermes who teaches the w^ of salvation. In fact, 
in the Hermetic writings, Egypt is bidding against 
Judiea for the honour of supplying the world with 
a religion, just as Samaria did in the Great Declara- 
tion of Simon of Gitta, who has been confused with 
Simon Magus. 

3* Doctrines. — The doctrines of Hermes are so 
many and so various as to make us doubt whether 
they all emanate from the same mind, notwith- 
staxidiug the family likeness which runs through 
the woilcB. But we must not be too rigorous lu 
our demand for consistency. Such a contradiction 
as that God makes all things and yet does not 
make evil (Poem. xiv. 7, 8) is so familiar to our- 
selves as not to call for comment in Hermes. But 
there are others which court attention. We are 
repeatedly told that the Cosmos is the Son of God 
(Poem. viii. 2, ix. 8, x. 14), and yet we read that it 
is TXijpapta ri)t kokUis (Poem. vi. 4). This, it may be 
said, IS a matter of comparison. But here at all 
events is a direct contradiction. In Poem. ii. 4 we 
have the words : datipuirot ode 6 rlwag ; in xi. 18, 
6 pdp ydp rdrot eal trwpua 4m xal delpuprop. Again, the 
statement in x. 19, that it is not lawful for a human 
soul to pass into that of an irrational animal, is 
irreconcilable with that in x. 8, that, if a human 
sonl continues to be evil, it retraces the way by 
which it had ascended from reptiles. Nor yet does 
the ascetic principle that one must hate one’s body 
if one would love oneself (iv. 6) seem to consort 
very well with the denunciation of celibacy and the 
glorification of parentage (ii. 17). 

The resemblanoe of the Hermetic teaching to 
ChrisHanity is no more than skin-deep. There is, 
indeed, much talk about the Son of God. But, 
then, who is the Son of God! Sometimes he is 
Logos, as proceeding from Nons (Poem. i. 8). 
Anon he is Man (i. 12), not man os we know him, 
but an leonian Man (like that of the Valentinians), 
who takes after the Nous that begat him in being 
bi-sexual, though it is hard to understand how 
there can be sex in Nous. Yet again, the Son of 
God is the sensible universe (ix. 8), as in the Timeeus 
of Plato (31 B, 92 B). The Sun xsnotactually called 
by Hermes the Son of God, but he is ealled ^a 
second God’ (Aecl. 29 ; of. Plat. Bep. 517 B). Instead 
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of oomparing the Hermetio writinga with ChrU- 
tianityi it wonld perhaps be more fitting to deBoribe 
bnoetioismt or GnoBtioiem minnB 

If we were asked what are the views of Hermes 
as to the problem of evil, a variety of answers 
would have to be given. In one place (Poem. xii. 8) 
we have the Cynic answer that every disease of the 
soul arises from pleasure ; in another (vii. 2) the 
body is denounced as the source of evil ; and love 
of the body, we are told, is the cause of death 
(i 18). Then, again, it appears that good and 
pusion (rddot) are mutually exclusive, like day and 
night (vi. 2), and that pa^on is inseparable from 
yhwit, gathering on it, like rust on iron or dirt on 
the body (xiv. 7). All these answers perhaps come 
in the end to the same thing ; but we seem to be 
entering on a different range of thought when we 
are told that evil thoughts are promptSl by demons 
(ix. 3, 6), or, as they are called in Asel. 26, * nocentes 
angeli.* It is the voice of Persia, not of Greece, 
that speaks here. But, however evil comes about, 
one thing is taken for granted, that God did not 
make it (Poem, xiv. 7). Moreover, evil is confined 
to earth ; it is blasphemy to say that it attaches to 
the whole cosmos (ix. 4). Further, the religious 
man {Seonfiiit M/uawo9) turns evil into good, so that 
the things which are evils to others are good to 
him (ix. 4). 

What are the views of Hermes about God ? They 
are polytheistic, pantheistic, and monotheistic. The 
stars in heaven are manifest £^s, and most manifest 
among them is the Sun, who is larger than land 
and sea (Poem. v. 3). But besides these there are 
who are of an immortal nature, to which 
man can attain. By a bold doctrine room is left 
by Hermes even for the popular religion. Man, 
he says, has made gods ui his own image, even 
as the Father and Cord made the heavenly gods 
in His {AscL 23). * You mean statues, 1 suppose,* 
says his auditor Asclepius, who is rebuked for his 
want of faith. 

* SutuM,' llonnet gtNi* on, *endow«d life end nnae end 

eidrit, etatuee that foreknow the future, and that declare it by 
dtvinatiou, prophecy, dreame, and In many other ways, etatuee 
that cauee and cure eicknemiee in men, and dispense eorrow or 
Joy ancotding to deeert* (Aeel. ti). 

The reason why statues possess these marvellous 

E owers is because the souls of daemons or angels 
ave been invoked into them. In support of his 
doctrine, Hermes appeals to the benenla that Isis 
bestows when she is propitious and the harm she 
does when she is angiy. The passion of anger, he 
remarks, is natural to such terrene and mundane 
gods, who have been made and composed by men 
out of the two natures of matter ana spirit {Atd, 
37). This theory, that statues were the abode of 
dismons, was eagerly accepted by the Christians, 
subject to the proviso that they were bad ones— 
demons, in fact, not diemons. 

Side by side with this polytheism runs a panthe- 
istic strain. When we read, * Thou art whatever 
1 am, thou art wliatever I do, thou art whatever 
I say* (Pom. v. 11), we might fancy that we have 
in our hands the book of some Indian philosopher. 
Again, we have the declaration, * God is himself 
what he makes.* All things, we are told, are livinc 
bc^gs (f^), and He is the one life (^ M) of all 
(xi. 14). In xii. 22 we have the explicit dedar^ 
tion— -sal roOrd #0 Tcv 6 fff6§, r6 wav. Under tliis 
pantheistic monism there breaks out a dualism, 
which is again resolved into a unity. Search the 
whole world through, says Hermes, in Uie height 
and depth thereoi, and you will find but two 
things : (1) the maker (4 ireci)n}f) ; (2) the product 
(r4 7iv4/cvvop). And yet theee two are in a manner 
one. &oh is relative to the other. The maker 
can- no more exist without the product than the 
pr«^uot COD exist without the maker. This doc- 


trine has reoen^ made ite appearance in modem 
theology. Did nermes owe it to ancient E^pt ! 

Many and various are the attempts in Hermes 
to define the essence of God ; but there is no real 
inconsistency between them. Thus in one place 
we are told that * the essence of God is rd saX4v.’ 
But, then, t6 ko\6w is identified with r4 
(Pom. vL 4), so that we can pass to the equation 
6^ a goodness— rt a4r6i imy 6 Mt dfl 

(vL 1). But, further, ri dya06tf is identified with 
rd voci|riir6v (x. 8), which builds us a bridge to an- 
other definition : * The essence of God is to engen- 
der and make all things* (v. 9), in agreement witb 
which we are told in another place that * His one 
glory is to make all things, ana this is, as it were, 
the body of God, to wit, making * (t woItjc-u [xiv. 7]). 
But, again, we are told that to will and to do are 
one with God (Ascl. 8), which enables us to pass 
on to another definition : ‘ The essence of God is to 
will all things to be* (Pom. x. 2). This, then, is 
how Hermes at his highest wonld have us think of 
God, as an ever-operative good will, bringing all 
things into being. Goodness is the only positive 
attribute of God. 

*Qod It not mind (raCtX hut the osatt of there beinir mind ; 
he le not enirlt, but the ceute of there being spirit ; he ienot 
light, but the eaute of there being light* (Poem. ii. 14). 

Hermes even hesitates to predicate being of God, 
since He is something behind and beyond being 
(iL 5, vL 4, xiL 1 ; of. Plat. Pep. 609 B). 

LmnuToms.— The euooeetiTe editione and tranelatlona of 
Hermee have been mentioned In the article. The following 
worke may be added: J. A. Pabriciuc, BMiotheea Ormea, 
Hamburg, ITBO-ISOO. lib. i. oo. 7-12, vol. i. pp. 46-86 ; L. P. O. 
Baumgarten * Cmeine, dt idbrorum tlermetioorwn oHgine 
atgue indolt, Jena, 1827 ; L. MSaard, iSlude tur Vorigine de$ 
livfoi hemUtique§t beiM the Introd. to hte tr. of Ilermte Trie- 
migieU, Parii, 1866; R. Pietschmann, Bermu Tritmeg^Moe, 
naeh g^*eek., und orient, ubertiefervngen, lieipug, 

1876 : R. Reiteeneteln, Poimandreet Leiptig, 1004 ; G. R. 5 . 
Mead, Thriae4Hmteet Hermee^ 8 volt., liondon, 1906; W. 
KroU, In Pauly-Wiiwowa, vUL [1918] 792-823. 

St. Gbobgr Stock. 

HERRNHUTTERS.— See Moravians. 

HERODOTUS.— Among the great works of 
genius produced in Athens during the ageof Pericles, 
Uie IKatary of Herodotus holds a place beside the 
creations of Phidias and the dramas of Sophocles. 
Even in antiquity it earned for its author the title 
of * the father of history* (Cic. de Leg. i. 1 ). Previous 
writers of history, the so-called logographers, ap- 
proximated in their descriptive methods to the 
Epic. They recorded the founding of cities, the 
genealogies of eminent families, the customs and 
mstitutions of particular peoples, and the geographi- 
cal curiositicH of foreign ooontries, but they essayed 
no deeper inquiry into the inner relations of things 
and events. Herodotus was really the first to uniw- 
take the task of portraying a historical movement 
of far-reaching importance upon a uniform plan, 
into which at the same time he might work the 
results of his own investigatiems over a wide field. 

1. Life.— Of the historian’s life we know but 
little. Suidas gives the names of his parents as 
Lyxis and Dryo (or Rhoio). He was bom, probably 
c. 484 B.a (Piin. xii 18; Aul. Cell. Noct. AU. xv. 
23 : Diels, Bhein. Mus. xxxL [1876] 48), at Halicar- 
nassus, a town in Coria which previously belonged 
to the Dorian Hexapolis (Herod. I. 144, li. 178 ; of. 
viL 90) ; here, however, as the insoriptions show, 
the prevailing dialect was not Doric but lonio. He 
came of a distingaished (rds ivupawQe) and noble 
family, as appears from his having a yevea\oyia (ii. 
143 ; cf. Ed. Meyer, Farschungen tur often Gesch., 
Halle, 1802-99, i. 198, n. 1). He was a oonsin or 
nephew of the epic poet Panyasis (Saidas, ay. 
llavikm-it), with whom he resided for a long time in 
the island of Samos, and who probably exercised 
an influence upon ms education and his mode of 
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thought. At the time of the Pexsiaa oamDaign 
luder Xerxes, Haiicanuwns, with the islands 
of Coit Nisyras, and Calydna, formed a small 
tribntary State, niled by a queen named Artemisia, 
of whom Herodotus writes in terms of high admi- 
ration (vii. 99, viii. 68 f., 98, 101->108). Under 
Lygdamis, her son or grandson, however, the oitv 
became involved in turmoils, in the ooune of which 
Panyasis was murdered by the tyrant. 

That the residence of Herodotus in Samos ex- 
tended over several years appears from certain 
features in his work— his familiarity with the topo- 
graphy, the monuments (iii. 60, ii. 182), and the hia- 
toi 7 (m. 89 if., 120 ff., 189 IT.) of what was in his day 
a pow^ul naval State. It is doubtful whether he 
had any share in the overthrow of Lygdamis, which 
took place prior to 464 B.C. Thereafter he proceeded 
to Athens, and, as a distinguished citisen of an im- 
portant federal city, came into intimate relations 
with Pericles, at tliat time the guiding spirit in 
Athenian politics, and with Sophocles. It is true 
that we have no express record of these friendships, 
but the liistorian’s own pages bear unmistakable 
evidence of them. His intimacy with Pericles is 
to be inferred from his conviction of the importance 
of Athens for the Hellenic world, and his apprecia- 
tion of its constitution, as well as from the manner 
in which he defends the Alcmsonidie, the family 
of Pericles, and disparages their assailant, Themia- 
todes, the greatest of Athenian statesmen. Pericles 
himself, indeed, is mentioned but once in the 
History^ but the graceful reference b simificant 
enough. Herodotus, by way of extolling the 
maternal line of Pericles, narrates the wooing of 
Agariata, the daughter of Gleistlienea, tyrant of 
Sicyon (vi. 126 ff.) ; he tells that her granddaughter 
ana namesake was married to Xanthippus, tlie 
victor of Mycole, and that * when she was with 
child she had a dream in which she fancied that 
she was delivered of a lion, and a few days after- 
wards she gave birth to Pericles ’ (vi. 131). The 
historian's friendship with Sophocles may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the latter incorporated in 
his dramas several narratives which he hod learned 
from Herodotus (of. ii. 85 with (Ed. Col. 887 ff. ; 
iii. 119 with Antig. 905 ff. ; i. 32 with (Ed. Bex, 
1528 ff. and Track. Iff.); and there is, moreover, 
a profound affinity between the views of the two 
wnters. It shouui be noted, however, that the 
elegy on Herodotus, the opening words of which 
have come down to us (Plut. An ceni rea puhlica 
gerenda At, ch. iii. p. 786 B), 

*Otaw 'BpoMry nUftr Ap 

wiPT* Ctrl pnpT^KOPT* <«^cUc4f 

was not composed by Sophocles. 

It is probable that Herodotus, like many other 
pTomineut men of his time, took part in the found- 
ing of Thurii in 445 B.a — a scheme set on foot by 
Pericles ; he must, at least, have proceeded thither 
shortly afterwards. But he did not remain long 
in the new colony, as the ideals which the founders 
hoped to realize were shattered hy dissensions 
among the settlers themselves. Certain scholars 
(s.g. Meyer, Forachungen, i. 196) are of opinion 
that Herodotus called himself a Thurian, and that 
Aristotle's version (Bkei. iiL 9) of the opening 
words of his book ('Hpoa^rov 6[o}vpfov 66* ioropliff 
dwSdetftt) is correct ; but others dispute this view, 
and rightly so, eapeciaJly as the words in question 
have men transposed— against the MS tradition— 
so u to form a hexameter (Stein, * Introduction,* 
p. Uv). Snidas also informs us that Herodotus 
waa hurled in the market-place of ThnriL The 
inaoription oommeinorating him is given by Steph. 
Bya. (a.p. Bot^ptot) as follows : 

'UpoSorof Kpi^HTM m6pif ^ apHvra 

'liUof impvqf wftvrmpiPj^ 

Amindw fiiiiurr6vTa frdrpqc airo- n»v ydp aT.Vijroi' 
uMuov 4MMirpo4vywv Otnfpiw mpv'* 


Suidas is also our authority for the report that 
he fled from Halicarnassus on acoount of the 
jealousy of his fellow-citiaens ; but this does not 
agree with the faeta. According to another report, 
Herodotne travelled from Thurii to the Maoedonieii 
court, and died at Pella (Suid. a.v. "EpdScrot and 
'BXXivcxoff). Aa a matter of fact, wa oannot say 
when and where he died. All that we can definitely 
ascertain from his own pages is that he returnea 
from Thurii to Athens, and that the latter city 
was his home till the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War (A. Kirohhofl; * Ueber die AbfaBsnngsseit des 
herodotisoheu Gmhichtswerkes,* in ABAW, 1868, 
p. 16ff.). His travels in Asia and Egypt, and the 
composition of his Miatory, fall in the interval 
between his return from Thurii (a. 440) and hie 
death (c. 425). 

2 . Travels.— The narrative of Herodotus is 
occupied to a considerable extent with what he bad 
learned in the course of his travris, upon which 

as explored Samos, so he^may, wi^lTtha^island, 
as also tile city of his birth, as a centre, have 
become familiar with the adjacent districts, and, 
in course of time, with the Aegean Islands and the 
coast of Asia Minor. Wo know for certain that 
he visited the hallowed places on the mainland 
of Greece, as, e.g., Thermopylae (vii. 198 ff.) and 
Platma (lx. 25, 49 fll ). He sought iufonuation tom 
the priests at Dodona (ii. 52), and in Delphi he 
heard about the fall of rook that saved the temple 
from lieing plundered by the Persians (viiL 39) ; 
here, too, he was shown the numerous and magni- 
ficent votive gifts belonging to the sanctuary (i. 20, 
51 f., iii. 57), and gained a knowledge of both Gnek 
and Lydian history as read by the Delphio priest- 
hood. In Spaita he made investigations regarding 
the earlier history of liacediemonia, and with 
reference to the Spartan expedition against Samos 
he names os his informant the grandson of one who 
had taken part in it (iii. 55). In his further travels 
northwards he was initiated into the mysteries of 
the Cabiri in Samothraoe (ii. 51), and inspected the 
mines of Thasos (vi. 47). He seems to have visited 
the Macedonian court, as he speaks repeatedly of 
the royal family, and supports its claim to be of 
Hellenic descent (v. 22). He then made his way 
towards the Black Sea riirough the Hellespont, the 
Itoponiis, and the Bosporus, gaining some know- 
ledge of the more important cities on the route 
(iv. 14). Proceeding by way of Istria (ii. 33), he 
reached Olbia, visiting the fertile plains in the 
immediate neighbourhood (iv. 62 f., 81 ), and gather- 
ing information regarding the formidable p^ples 
of Scythia. The Sea of Azov (iv. 86), the Crimea 
(iv. 99), Colchis (U. 104), and— on the south coast 
of the Euxine— the of Themisoyra (iv. 86) are 

also known to him. Ble likewise made a journey 
to Sardis, probably tom Ephesus (iL 148), and de- 
scribes tom his own observation the monument of 
Alyattes in the former city (i. 98). His account of 
the rovri road between Sardis and Susa, on the 
other hand, is not based upon personal knowledge 
(V. 62). Susa and Babylon were jmbably viaited 
by way of Syria. He writes of Babylon in oon- 
siderable detail (i. 178ff ), and his having been in 
Susa is shown by the narrative (vL 119) regarding 
Ardericca ; but his desormtion of the royal castle oi 
Agbatana, the capital or Media, makes it evident 
that he had not been there (i« 98). 

In his visit to Egypt, Her^otus travelled tom 
Canopus to Elephantine, and then back again to 
Pelnsoinm. It is a very singular fact that he should 
say nothing of the great temples of Thebes; he 
refers only inoidentiilly to the temple of Amon 
thore (ii. 42, 143). Whether he passed tom Egypt 
to Syria cannot be determined, but at all events 
he describes the route tom Kadytis (Gasa) byway 
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of LakeSerboniSMone wbohmdtrtt<ronedit(iiL 6). 
He majit also have Yiaited Oyrenaioa, for he speaks 
of its capital from personal observation (ii. 181). 
and gives an apt description of the terrace«like 
configuration of the country (iv. 199). It was here 
probably that he obtained nis information r^ard- 
ing the Libyans and the interior of Africa* But 
his accounts of the peoples inhabiting the region 
between Egypt and tne Greater Syrtia are more to 
the point than what he says of those living further 
to the West. He may have gained a knowlei^ 
of Southern Italy and Sicily while in ThuriL He 
writes also of the Etruscans, the Ligurians, and 
the Venetians, but makes no mention of Kome or 
the Latins. 

Tbsre bss bean much diseuielon as to the period of hie life In 
wbioh Herodotus undertook these Journeys. But s slight oon- 
sidemtion of the politloel dreumsksnoes affords us s definite 
due. As s dtisen of an Insurgent Penlsn dty, ha oould not 
well hsTe travelled In Persian territoiy before the oppoaing 
pwrtlea oeine to terms. This wss brought about by thsso*oallsa 
Uimoulan pesoe (448-447 B.a). At that time, however, the 
Intereet of Herodotus waa fixed upon Thurii, and it was only after 
he had left the colony and returned to Athene that he was in a 
position to begin his extensive pilgrimagee. Nor, again, oould 
ne have travelled in Biypt bdore the oondualon of peace. 
Athens, however, was sou lending asslstanoe to Ainyrteua in 
440 B.O. But it la dear from Herodotus* soeount of £^ypt that 
the days of oommotlons and oonfllets were long peei. For 
these reasons Meyer would amlgn the longer Journeys to the 
years between 440 and 430 b.0. L U6f. ; in U. 222, 

mors dsflnitsly, 488-432 b.o.)l 


3. His sources.— On these numerous snd ex- 
teusive journeys, Herodotus was constantly adding 
to his store of knowledge. From the most likely 
persons, as, s.p., the learned men (X^ioi) of Persia 
and the priests of Egypt, he sought information 
regarding the histofv of their several countries. 
In many parts he found interpreters {BiyXtoffaoiS 
who aotM as intermediaries between Greeks and 
non-Greeks. The numerous * tales ’ which he incor- 
porates in his work were derived from professional 
story-tellers {Xoyawoiol), who were to be found 
plentifully in Greek-speaking lands ; such are, e.g,^ 
the stories of the marriage of Agarista (vi. ISSfin.), 
of the fortunes of the Cypselid dynasty (iiL 48 ff., 
V. 92), of CrcBsuB, and of Atys and Adrastus (u 34 ff.). 
To the principles on which he judc^ what be heard 
he refers in two passages as follows: ii. 123, 

Si wapd srdrru rds \iyop fiirdsecrcu, fire rd XrfS/itpa Sr* 
iKdurrup dxop ypdifua ; vii. 152, 4ySi Si S^CKv Afyc ir rd 
XeySfAMPa, rtlBecBal yt /liw oS rarrdrariP S^tXw, But 
he also availed himself of documents, precisely as 
do the historians of the present day. He twice 
makes reference to Hecatasus of Miletus— the most 
eminent of the logographers— as his authority (ii 
143, vi. 137). In other passages he ohallenm his 
statements, especially as rewds gwgraphy, though 
without naming him ; or else he simply reproduces 
his narratives (Diels, ^Herodot u. Hekataios,* 
Hermes, xxii. [1887] ; Meyer, Forechunaen, L 183 f.). 
Of his indebtMuess to other logcCTimberB we have 
no clear proof ; it would probably be confined to 
a few dates and memoranda, inasmuch as such 
sources, and notably the ^cregXcrylac, contained little 
but le^ndary history. The story of Demooedes 
(iii. 129 ff.) IS probably based upon a written 
narrative. In the account of the Persian expedition 
under Xerxes, moreover, Meyer {Farsehungen, ii. 
281 f.) recognizes a documentary original in the 
section extending from the massing of the anny 
and its departure from Celmnee to its arrival in 
Therma, but admits that Herodotus has here made 
many additions from his own knowledge. With 
the list of peoples given in this section are closely 
connected the list of satrapies (iii. 90 ff.), and the 
account of the royal road from Sordia to Susa 
(v.52f.); and they are preaumahly all derived from 
the some source. 

A. The purpose of his history.— That Herodotus 
delivered lectures on history may be inferred from 


referenoea in hia own pages (i. 198, iiL 30, vL 43). 
and also from Thno. i. 21 1. Plntoim {de Herodai* 
Maligniiate, xxvi) says that^ acoordinff to Diyllns, 
be received ten talents as a remunerawn from the 


Athenian State, and later writers assert that this 
was given as a honorarium for a public recitation 
of )m History. Meyer {Forschungen, L 200 f., iL 
229), however, is of opinion that this large sum 
was granted him in recognition of his eminent 
services on behalf of Athens. Certainly he com- 
posed his work with the one object of giving 
prominence to what Athens had accomplished for 
Greece ; and he did this, moreover, at a time when 
that city’s policy was exposed to the fiercest criti- 
cbm. He wrote at the oeginning of the decisive 
conflict between Athens and Sparta. Only a 
knowledge of the past oould furnish the criterion 
for a true judgment of the present. But at the 
same time the writer’s verdicts and descriptions 
ore coloured by the conditians of hb own day. 
Thus, the conduct of Thebes and Corinth at the 
time of the Persian wan b set in a venr unfavour- 
able light ; that of Thessaly and Argus is palliated ; 
Sparta b treated with a touch of irony ; the Alc- 
msBonidsB are, for Pericles’ sake, exonerated from 
censure. It b in all respects the Athenian point 
of view that finds expression in hb account of the 
wan, and yet it would be wrong to charge him 
with intentional misrepresentation. He regarded 
it as hb duty to relate what was reported to him 
(viL 162). Hb impression of the acton in the 
drama he seeks to exhibit in their speedhet and 
colloquies. But these, again, afford him an oppor- 
tunity of giving utterance to the ideas of hb day, 
and of discussing the best type of government. In 
military matten he does not speak aa an expert, 
but, without any real comprehension of things, 
■imply reproduces popular tradition. Hence hb 
incredible figures, the purely imagini^ character 
of which was first demonstrated by H. Delbriick 
{Die Ferserkriege u. die Burgunderkriege, Berlin, 
1887). 

It has been frequently asserted that Herodotus 
did not carry hb work to its intended conclusion, 
but there b nothing to show tliat this was the 
case. Hb purpose was to write the history of the 
Persian wars, and these ended with the liattle of 
Mycale and the capture of Sestus in 479 b.g. ; the 
aggressive wars of the Greeks against the Pendans 
began in 478 B.C., and are not to be reckoned 
among the Mijfitsd. He certainly begins somewhat 
further back; he depicts the conflicts between 
Greeks and Barbarians ; and within these bounds 
he finds it possible to incorporate the abundant 
results of hb own inquiries and researches (iv. 80 : 
wpoeSijKat ydp fiii ftm S Xfiyot dfmt iSl^e). It b 
unnecessary to suppose that he had published these 
results in previous books, and tradition does not 
lend the slightest support to the idea. The only 
separate work of which he speaks b the projected 
’AirvfipiM Xfi70( (L 184) ; but this was almost certainly 
never written. 


5. Hu * Weltanschauung/ — Herodotus knows 
nothing of hbtorioal criticism, nor does he think 
of tracing out the ultimate forces from which 
historical phenomena spring. He proposes simply 
to relate what he saw and heard, and to do so 
with a mind clear of preconceptions. But he 
regards as true only what he had learned from 
experience or witnessed with hb own eyes. Thus 
he refuses to believe in the Hyperboreans (j7«o.), as 
there b no credible evidence for their exutence ; 
if they did exbt, there would aliM) be Hypemotians 
(iv. 86). Similarly, be will not accept the report 
that the Phoenicians in their circumnavigation of 
AMea had the sun upon their right hanoT (iv. 42). 
He rejects the idea that there u a race of men 
with but one eye (iiL 116). though be speaks else* 
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where of the one-eye<i Arimiuiiii without offering 
any objection (iv. 13, 27). tie repudiates the 
hypothesis of an ooean flowing all round the world, 
saying that Uie name was invented by Homer or 
some other poet (ii. 23, iv, 8, 36), and he utters a 
similar verdict regarding the river Eridanus and 
the CsBsiteride Islands (iii, 116). 

He surveys the aitairs of the world and the 
institutions of mankind with an impartial eye. 
though he adheres to many traditional errors and 
misconceptions. He does not take it ill that men 
should regard their own customs and nraotices as 
the best, and says that none but a maoman would 
make sport of foreign nsages (iii. 88). But ex- 
perience had also taught him that the destinies of 
men are influenced by a supernatural power. The 
gods exist, and they intervene decisively in the 
affairB alike of individuals and of nations. It was 
the Divine wrath that pursued the sons of Sjperthias 
and Bulis to the death, so that the crime of slaying 
heralds should be duly expiated (vii. 137). It was 
Demeter herself who, at the battle of Platoa, pre- 
vented the fleeing Persians from taking refuge m 
her sacred grove, thus punishing them for their 
having burned her sanctuary in Eleusis (ix, 65). 

' For great crimes great penalties are inflioted by the 
gods* (ii. 120). But, even where there is no crime 
at all, the gods ordain evil for mortal 
Tdp Kai^dai/Xp yn^Mai tcaKtat (i, 8). The higher 
{lowers keep jealous watch lost man should too 
firoudly exalt himself, and they bring him low 
even when he is free from guilt (vii. lOe). Xerxes 
was impelled by a vision of the night to make 
war upon the Greeks, even against his will, and 
was thus driven to destruction (vii. 12 ff. ). Amasis 
fears tlie envy of the gods (iii. 40). And not in 
dreams only, but also by oracles, do the gods 
manifest their unalterable designs. As the oiiicle 
of Delphi declared (L 13), Creesus atoned for the 
offence of his fifth ancostor (i. 91). It was decreed 
by the oracle that the whole of Attica should fall 
into the hands of the Persians (viiL 63). The 
gods are lords of all ; even the innocent must 
undergo the severest afflictions, and thus no one 
should be called Happy till he is dead, and death 
is better than life. This interpretation of life is 
precisely what we find in Sophocles ; a profound 
and sincere piety animates both the historian and 
the poet (cf. H. Fohl, TraguchtKunsi hei Rerodot^ 
Bonia-Leipzig, 1913). 

With philosop)^ as such Herodotus had no 
direct concern. He refers to the philosophers 
only in so far as their ideas fall within the circle 
of ordinary knowledge. Thus he mentions the 
Orphio-Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis 
merely because that belief is met with among 
other peoples, and he traces it to Egypt, He 
refers to the eclipse predicted by Thales, and to 
the gnomon and Anaximander’s map of the world. 
He mentions and discusses the various theories 
regarding the inundation of the Nile. Farther, 
in his pages we may recognize the influence of the 
criticisms directed against the popular religion by 
Xenophanes and Heraclitus. His conception of 
histo ]7 likewise is rationalistic, though not always 
to the {mint ; here he follows his forerunner Heca- 
UsuB. Faith and criticism commingle in him 
(*m41ange de scepticisme et de foi’ [llauvette. 


jSTtfrocfofe, hiHarim dei gumts midiquei, Paris, 
1894, p. 85]) s and he prays that he may not on 
that acMunt inour tiie displeasure of gods or 
heroes (iL 45). In such rationalistio criticism we 
may distinotly trace the eflects of the Sophistic 
philosophy of the time, and these eflects may also 
be discerned elsewhere. It is altogether likely 
that Herodotus was personally acquainted with 
the mor^rominent Sophists ; Protagoras, too, had 
gone to Tnurii in 445 B.C. ; and Herodotus wrote 
his book in Athens between 432 and 425 B.0.-*Hat a 
time, that is to say, when the leading Sophists 
were resident there. Even the style shows rims 
of Sophistic influence. Herodotus has a liking 
for pointed antithesis, and in his hands dialogue 
has already become an art. This has been demon- 
strated in detail W. Nestle {BeUaff$ turn Pro- 
gramm tUa evangeliaeh^theologmhen Sominara in 
Seh&nialt 1908), who also shows that the Sophistic 
theories of tho nature and origin of civilization, of 
language, and of religious and political institutions 
were matters of ea^mr interest to Herodotus, and 
have left their morK upon the composition of his 
work. Nestle asserts further that Herodotus had 
assimilated certain specific ideas from Protagoras, 
ProdicuB, and Hippias, and defends his view in 
PhUoL Ixx. (new ser. xxiv. [1911]) 242-273, where 
he repels objections and criticizes other theories. 

The outstanding quality of Herodotus os a writer 
consists in his marvellous gift of narrative, and 
reveals itself in his delight in all the curious and 
interesting lore which he had accumulated and 
so deftly reproduces ; hence bis work has never 
lost the charm which it exercised from the very 
first. 

6. His dialect— Herodotus wrote his History 
in the Ionic dialect, the prevailing literary lan- 
guage of his time. The knowledge of this par- 
ticular type of Greek soon died out, and many 
spurious forms were introduced into his text by 
tne copyists. This * Hyperionism ’ made its eflects 
felt to a remarkable extent, and has been fostered 
by modem editors. The inscriptions and the poets 
furnish us with the autlientio forms. The older 
literature relating to this question is given in 
R. Meister, Dio Mimiamhen aea ihrodaa, l^ipzig, 
1893, p. 771 f.; cf. also H. W. Smyth, TIis Soun3a 
and Inflectiona of tha Greek Dialects : Imic^ Oxford, 
1804 ; 0. Hoffmann, Die griech. Dialekte^ iii., * Der 
ionische Dialekt,’ Qflttingen, 1898; A. Fritsch, 
in Verhandlungen der aeutachen PkiMogen u, 
Sehvlmannerin Bremen^ I^oipzig, 1900, p. 158111 

LmsATURa— In addition to tha works cited in the course of 
the article, see Th. Gomperz, *l]erodotische Stiidien,' SHA 
18S3, Grieehiaehe Denktr, t.3 (Loiinlg, ISU) 2U8 ff. ; Ed. Meyer, 
Gfmeh. dM AUartumB^. Stuttgart, 10(iS, lii. 24211., iv. 120 ff.; 
Christ-Sebmidt, OmL der griieK Xru.*. Munich, 1012; H. 
Kalleoberg, ' Jahrosber.' in Znttehr,fdraMOinnnasii^^ 
Berlin. 1877-1012 ; v. Flolgl, Cyrus und Herodot, Leipzig, 1881 ; 
J. Nikel, Harodot und die merboru, 

1800 (Eng. adaptation by H. Tolman and J. Stevenson 
Hsmoofus end ike Bmpintt tha Boat, Mew York, 1800). 
Modern critical edd.: H. Stein, 2 vela, Barlln, 1880-72, amaller 
ed., 1884; H. Kallenberg, 2 vela, Leipzig, 1885-86 (i.X 1000); 
A Holder, 2 vola., do. ; C. Huds. Oxford, 1008 ; edd. 

with notes, H. Stein* Berlin, many lasuoa ot-tndividual books ; 
A H. Sayce, books L-iil., London, 1888; R. W. Macan, booka 
iv.-vi., London, 1805, books vil.-ix., 1006 ; W. W. How and 
T. KeUa, book ii., 2 vote., Oxford, 1012; A Wiedemann, 
Laipzig, 1800, Eng. tr., G. RnwUnaonS. 4 vola, l^ndon, 1875 ; 
P. Jacoby, *Harodotos,' in Fauly-Wiiiowa, Suiiplument IL 
11018) 20642a A.FWTSCH. 
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Japanese (M, Rbvon), p. 662. 

Muslim.— See Saints (Moaliin). 

Slavic (J. MAohal), p. 664. 

Teutonic (M. £. Seaton), p, 667. 


HEROES AND HERO-GODS (General and • 
primitive).— In dealing with liero*cu]te, one must 
cdstinguish between a or anoeator-oult aria- 1 

ing out of beliefs in gboata and spirits and the i 
worship which in course of time may come to be | 
offered to the personam of astral and other myths. ! 
It is with tiie latter that the present article is con- 1 
cemed, and not with mythology as such. | 

The term * hero * is usually applied to one who | 
stands out from among ordinary mortals his | 
superior quality or qualities, conspicuous bravery > 
or sustained power of endurance Ming the distin- ' 
guishing features. But there is a large class of 
persons in oral tradition and literature who stand 
out from their fellows by reason of their invent- 
iveness, or moral or intellectual qualities, by the 
introduction of new cults, and, above all, by what 
they have done to improve the various conditions of 
kunian existence — these are usually spoken of as 
* cul ture-heroes. ’ Amount the renowned dead there 
are all gradations in oral tradition — from the men 
who are recognized as more mortals to those of 
such transcendent iiowers that they may be classed 
as deiiii-goda or gocilings ; indeed, it is often impos- 
sible to say where the possession of true godship 
liegins. Literary records, however, have been so 
thoroughly worked over in many cases that a more 
precise classification is here generally possible. 

A hero is nearly always regarded as the spirit of 
a dead man. His origin may be unknown; his 
mortal birth may be recorded ; or he may have had 
an equivocal begetting, being the son of a virgin, 
or of partly divine and partfy human parentage ; 
or, again, he may be the son of supernatural 
larents; but in all cases he is supposed to have 
ived as a mortal amongst mortals and died as 
they do. 

The belief in the continuity of life may be taken 
as universal, death being merely on episoao between 
two phases of continuous existence. Under normal 
conditions the individual poasesBes the same char- 
acter after as before death ; and, since most persons 
are friendly to their kinsmen and willing to help 
them, so spirits, though theoretically resident in a 
laud of their own, are ready to assist those who 
have notpasaed through the intermediate state of 
death, practice of appealing, especially when 
danger is imminent^ to the spirits or ghosts of men 
is very widely spread among various peoples. This 
appeal may take the form of an invocation or of a 
prayer, or simple rites maybe performed, generally 
at staM times : thxis an incipient worship may be 
performed whico could readily pass into a definite 
cult. At what stage this process is interrupted 
depends largely upon the social and rclimona 
institutionB of the people in question; ana the 
extent to which the reeo^itiou of heroes attains 
may va^ from time to time, as is shown by the 
progressive vulgarisation of hero-cults by the 
Ancient Greeks. The hero-cult of Ancient Greece 
resembled that of the chthoiiian divinities and of 
the dead, and was quite distinct fiom that of the 
latef Olympians. A blending of the two is seen in 
the ease of Herakles : 


' So then my iaquiriM ihow olearl.v that lleraolM U ui uielMit 
god, ond thoM of tho Hellouw oeem to me to oct most rightly 
v^o hove two templet of Heracles set up, end who eecrlfloe to 
the one as an immorUl god and with the title of Olympian, and 
make offerings of the deed to the other ae a hero* (Herodotne, 
II. 44 [Macaulay]). *The Teutonic heroes are, in the main, 
h^rioal ptreonagee, never gods ; though, like tho Greek heroee, 
they are eometlmes endowed with oemf-divine attributes or 
\ntefpnted ae symbolical repreeentatione of natural forces* 
,EBrli xUL S76)w 

The ^nestion more immediately before ns is to 
determine as far os possible some of the ways in 
which hero-cults have arisen among savage 
oonimunities, but the evidence is by no means so 
extensive as might have been surmised. Person- 
ages who may be described as heroes are plentiful, 
but their worship, or a cult in connexion with them, 
is rare. 

A people in a purely totemie stage of culture, 
the Australian natives, can scarcely originate 
a tnanes-cult, still less a hero-cult ; and, whatever 
may have been the extraneous cultural influences 
that have penetrated into Australia, there has not 
been a development of either of these cults. The 
case is, however, different for Torres Straits ; and 
what occurs there is given in some detail, as it 
seems to bring out some suggestive points. Further 
information will be found in vols. v. and vi, of the 
Hejforts of the Cambridge ETBped. to Torres Straits. 

Amoim the characters in the folk-tales of the 
Torres Straits Islanders all grades of individusJs 
are found, from men to demi-goda About some 
who wore spoken of as men, notriing, or very little, 
is narrated that is miraculous, they being simple 
warriors, or people who hod adventures. There 
are others who could transform themselves into 
animals, or to whom something supernatural 
hapiien^. Many were transformed into stars, 
stones, animals, or other objects. None of these 
individualB affect the social or religious life of the 
natives to any great extent ; they merely serve to 
point a moral or to explain certain objects or events. 
These more especially were relegate to a remote 
past, and some of them were spoken of by the 
Western Islanders as oef or adi. This word, 
according to S. H. Kay {Bqtorta, iii. [1907] 89), 
now signifies a legend or honorific title; bat 
probably it had the same significance as the 
term aa of the Murray Islanders (of the eastern 
group), which implies anything old and traditional, 
with Uie idea of a sanctity that is associated with 
ancient wont— thus certun of their folk-taleB are 
ad, and all sacred and magical stones or objects 
are ad. 

This idea of sanctity is also connected in varying 
degree with the culture-heroes. These belong to 
different categories. Borne introduced improved 
metliods of horticulture or fishing, and it is in this 
group that the marvellous begins to be prominent. 
The superior fertility of Murray Island is aoconnted 
for by the introduction of garden plants from Bodu 
and Moa by two heroes — which at the same time 
explains the impoverishment of those two western 
Islands. Two other heroes of the Murray Islands 
built the local iash-weirs, and taught variations in 
^l*tfucll to certain other islanders, and they were 
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said by some to have instituted the shrine that 
makes coco-nuts abundant (u soyo). A ffmt 
oultuie*hero for vegetable food came from New 
Guinea, *whither he returned after vidting the 
western and eastern islands of Torres Straits ; he 
instructed some islanders in language, stocked 
several reefs with the muoh-priised cone shell, and 
notably introduced plants useful to man. He was 
a very amatory person, and valuable economic 
plants sprang up os the result of his amours-^one 
of the manv examples of the close association in 
the mind of sav^e pemdas of the sexual act with 

X ‘cultural fertility. In the islands he was gener- 
oalled Sido, but there apiiears to have been 
some confusion between Sido and Soido. Sido, as 
J^ndtman informs ns {Festskr^ HI Ed. JVesier- 
marcktP. 59), was a great and highly praised hero 
in his fifetiine, though he became a mischievous 
cliaracter during his wanderings after death. His 
was the first death, which was also a murder, 
and all men mnst die and follow the route of his 
wanderings ; eventually he seems to have become 
the chief of the after-world. Soido is essentially 
an agricultural hero. 

Certain death-ceremonies were introduced from 
the nemhbonring mainland of New Guinea into 
some or the islands by two culture-heroes, Naga 
and Waiat, the relative importance of whom diilbrs 
according to the island from which the information 
was obtamed. Naga knew how to make masks in 
the form of animals, and instrncted men in singing 
and dancing and in everything relating to the kwoa, 
or ceremonial ground ; he is stated to have lived 
on Nagir. Waiat, who, according to one legend, 
lived on Mabuiag, stole a famous fish-mask from 
Naga. Waiat was represented by a rude and 
imperfect wooden image which was lodged in a 
square house on the nmghbouring islet o? Widal. 
Only old men had anything to do with the shrine, 
and whenever the house was rebuilt they held a 
special doath-.or spirit-donee, earar markai, which 
was also danced by them after the usual deatli- 
danoea Waiat was described as the head or chief 
of the fat, the great funeral ceremony or death- 
dance, during imoh the people Hliought about 
what Waiat did.’ We are told that Naga went to 
Uga, one of the eastern islands, where he taught 
the people how to perform the death-dance, and 
that Waiat went to the Murray Islands. Accord- 
ing to the Murray Islanders, waiot (as thev coll 
^^iat) introduced the smi markai and other death- 
dances. In Waier, the smallest of the three Murray 
Islands, Waiet was represented Ijy a turtle-shell 
image of a man, which rested against the railings 
of a model of the platform of a canoe. No women 
were allowed to see these sacred objeots, which 
were kept in a cave. There was an annual pilgrim- 
age of all the people of Mer and Danar, the other 
two islands, to the shrine ; the men and novitiates 
were segregated on one side of the island, and the 
women ana children on the other, this being the 
occasion for an elaborate initiation ceremony. The 
essential cult of Waiet on Waier, so for as our 
information goes, was of on erotic character. 

Kwoiam, the warrior hero of Mabuiag, who 
foi^ht natives of various islands, and even success- 
fnlfy and single-handed attacked a village in New 
Guinea, lived with his mother, her brotben and 
sisters, and his sister’s son. This family-group 
constituted what may be termed the * social unit^ 
of a matrilineal community, the father being so 
unimportant that his name has not been handed 
down. Kwoiam is said to have had the shovel- 
nosed skate for his totem {augud)^ which, amongst 
other ciroumstanoes, points to the Kwoiam cult as 
being later than totemisni. Kwoiam made two 
crescentic objeots of turtle-shell, which blazed 
with light when be wore them at night, and which 


he nourished with the savonr of cooked fish. These 
objects were called a/ugud (presumably because the 
natives did not know by what other sacred name 
to call them), and they became the insignia of the 
two phratries into which the totem clans of Ma- 
buiag were formerly grouped. In this island 
Kwoiam was designatea as oeft, and occasionally 
he himself was spoken of as atugwl. In the Muraing 
group of islanas he was regarded as the 'big 
augud* and the ' augud of every one in the udand? 
Gonneoted with the cult of Kwoiam were two 
heaps of shells, called navels of the augud^ which 
were constructed to show that the two augud- 
emblems originated there ; and, when it was deemed 
necessary to fortify the latter, they were placed 
upon their respective navel-shrinea The cult of 
Kwoiam was associated with warfare, and when 
attacking an enemy the warriors formed in two 
colnmns, each of wluch was led by a headman who 
wore the Kwoiam emblem to which he was entitled. 
The moral value of the augud in war must have 
been very great, and the natives themselves reoog- 
nUod the fact ; as one man said : ' Suppose we 
have not got an augud^ how can we fight ?’ It is 
recorded wat on one occasion the victorious Ma- 
buiag men refused to continue fighting the Moa 
men on account of the temporary absence of the 
two aifgtuf-men. The Moa men also had magical 
emblems associated with Kwoiam, but these were 
less potent tlian those of Mabuiag, * because 
Kwoiam belongs to Mabuiag and not to Moa.' The 
augud had to be treated with respect : in one foray 
a warrior in excess of zeal ran on in front of the 
column, but he stumbled and nearly broke his leg 
because he went in front of the relics, which should 
always go first, as Kwoiam was wont to do. 
Kwoiam’s mother orurinally came from an island 
near Cape York. There are very consistent, 
aooonnts that in his physical appearance and 
psychical characteristics he resembled Australians 
and not Papuans. He fought with an Australian 
javelin and spear-thrower, indeed, * all he did was 
Mainland fashion ’ ; he, his mother, and his nephew 
‘always k^t to themselves, and were like Main- 
landers.’ It is said that the natives of Cape York 
Peninsula also talk of Kwoiam. 

As Kwoiam was an inspiring feature in the life 
of the inhabitants of the western islands, so a 
group of brethren played a similar part for the 
natives of the central and eastern islands. The 
migrations and adventures of these heroes are 
enuirined in various legends which are current in 
several islands, though there is much obscurity 
and contradiction. The more probable version 
brings them from New Guinea, the other from 
Australia or some island to the south. Aooording 
to the former version, the hero Bomai went to 
several ulands, and during his joumeyings he 
temporarily clianged himseir into various animals. 
On approaching Yam, he gave birth to his brothers 
Sigar (Sigai) and Kulka. Sigar remained on Yam, 
Kulka went to Anrid, and Bomai to the Murray 
Islands. Some versions mention a brother named 
Seo, who went to Masig. 

Aooording to one tale, SigM and Maian were the 
two brothers who went to Yam, and each became 
associated, in his animal form, with one of the two 
phratries. A shrine was erected to each, which 
consisted of a long low hut containing a turtle- 
shell model representing respecrively a hammer- 
headed shark and a crc^odile, and under each of 
these was a stone in which the spirit, tlie so-called 
augud^ resided, and to them were attached human 
skulls and jaws. Outside the endosuro whioh 
screened the shrines from profane gaze were two 
heaps of shells which, as in the onlt of Kwoiam. 
had a mystical connexion with the shrines, and 
were siuiuarly termed ‘ navels of the augud,* The 
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dirines were eo aaored that no uninitiated pereons 
might visit them, nor did they know what they 
contained; they were aware of the exietenoe of 
Sigai and Maiao, bnt they did not know that the 
former was a hammer-headed shark and the latter 
a crocodile; this mystm was too sacred to be 
imparted to the nnmitiated. When the heroes 
were addressed, it was always by their human 
names, and not by their animal or totem names. 
Warriors would be enabled to go immune whither 
they liked if they sang certain songs at the shriaes. 
They prayed as follows : * 0 Augvd Bigai and 
iliigtttfMaiaa, both of you dose the eyes of these 
men so that they cannot see us.' There was also a 
navel-shrine of Bigai on Tutu (Yam and Tutu were , 
inhabited at different seasons by the same people). - 
Before going to fight, the men stood around it, or I 
around those on Yam, and thrust their bows and \ 
arrows into it so that they might not miss their 
aim ; and during the fight they called upon the 
names of the heroes. 

Judging from the human face-mask decorated 
with human skulls from Aurid, which almost 
certainly represents Kulka. we may surmise that 
there was a cult of tliat hero there, which was 
probably a war-cult. 

So far as the Murray Islands are concerned, it 
appears that Bomai, wno was often spoken of as 
Malu, came first and was recognised as a sooo, Le. 
something sacred ; he was represented by a human 
face-mask, with a beard of human jaw-bones. 
Later, Mala arrived with a fleet of canoes from 
various western islands in search of Bomai. Main 
also became a zogo^ and was represented by a mask 
in the form of a hammer-headed shark. The 
foreigners exhibited certain dances in order to 
please their hosts, and then returned home. The 
liomai-Maln cult predominated in the Murray 
Islands over all other cults, and the sacred men in 
connexion with it attained a oansiderable power, 
which they often used for their private ends. This 
cult had maborato and prolonged initiation cere- 
monies, and appears to have been a secret society 
or religious xraternity which took upon itself 
disciplinary functions ; indeed, it was similar 
to some of the secret societies that are found in 
Melanesia. 

The western and central islands are not particu- 
larly fertile, so the natives spend a good deal of 
their time in fishing, and there is oonsideTable 
intercourse between the various islands, due to 
trade or warfare. Here the hero-cults developed 
into war-cults. The isolated Murray Islands are 
fertile, and tlie people are much given to horticul- 
ture ; thus there was little inducement for the 
hero-cult to develop into a war-cult, and it con- 
cerned itself more with the social life of the people, 
and the three temporary sacred men were on the 
way to become priests. 

Totemism was still in force in the western and 
central islands at the time of the arrival of the 
hero-cults, but it had probably already disappeared 
in the Murray Islands. Everywhere, but iierhaps 
more particularly in the eastern islands, there were 
numerous small family or local rituais, most of 
wldoh were concemea with improving the food 
supply. A religion then appeared which refilaoed 
in tSie west the indefinite communal association of 
a totem with its clan by adefinite personal relation 
with a superhuman be^, and it is no wonder that 
it spread, being carried from island to island. 
These cults also provided both the Western and 
the Eastern Islanders with a synthesis which had 
hitherto been lacking, as the men could now meet 
as memben of a common brotherhood, and a feel- 
ing of intense pride in new cults was engendered. 

An interesting parallel to these hero-cults of 
Torres Straits occurs in Fiji. The people of Viti< 


Levu are divided into two groups, the Ksi Veisina 
and the Kai Bukuruku, which trace their descent 
from Veisina and Buknrakn, who drifted across 
the Mg ocean and taught the people the cult 
associated with the large stone enclosures, nanga. 
Veisina arrived first, and where he landed the 
turmeric plant sprang up ; where Bnknrukn first 
placed his foot the canole-nut grew. Their fol- 
lowers paint themselves respectively with the yM- 
low or black pigment obtained from these plants. 
When the two heroes landed, they said t * Let ns go 
to the Chief of Vitongo and ask him to divide hiB 
men between ns that we may teaoli them the nanoa, 
for which purpose we have come to Fiji’ (Joi&e, 
Jntomat, Areh, fur Ethnogr. ii. 208). The last 
clause points to a definite propaganda, and it is 
possible that a similar movement may have taken 
place in Torres Straits, since there is not the 
slightest trace in tradition or elsewhere of secnlar 
aggression. 

The great mythological personages of southern 
Melanesia are ^t of the Banks Group, Tagaro of 
the New Hebrides, and certain of tiieir brothers. 
(Jat, who had a mother but no father, is usually 
regarded as a spirit {vui) that never was a man, 
though in some places he is said to have been a 
great man of old times. Codiington (dfeianesion#, 
p. 105) says : 

*lt it Impottlblt to take vtrj leriouriy or to snow him 
dlvins tank. . . . Whsn he b tald to create, he le adding only 
to the furniture of the world in which he was born.' 

It is related of him tliat he made men, pigs, trees, 
rooks, as the fancy took him, and also night. He 
was always ready to play tricks on his envious 
brothers, out not in malice. He disappeared by 
bis canoe (in which were his wife, brotbers, and 
all living creatures) being washed out to sea in a 
deluge. At the legendary home of Qat, 

* thoro is tfeill iha stump of a tree which Qat cut down for hit 
canoe ; • • . men who are outting » canoe make eacriflcct at 
tblsatump, throwing down money there that their canoe may 
be swift and strong and never wrecked '(p. 141 f.). ‘Thetafaro 
of the Banki^ Islands, which way be called a prayer, is strictly 
an invocation of the dead. . . . The Banks* Islanders are clear 
that toCors Is properly made only to the dead ; yec the spirits. 
vuit Qat and Jlarawa [the spider, a friend of his) are addressed 
in the eame way * (p. 140> 

They were pray^ to for success, riches, safety 
when at sea, ana other blessings. In the New 
Hebrides Tagaro takes the place of Qat. In the 
Banks IslandB and northern New Hebrides there 
is an institution called Qat, into which a rigorons 
secret initiation is necessarv, the Qai itselfbeing 
a very elaborate and difficult dance in which the 
performers wear lofty hats or masks. Ck)drington 
says that * the name Qat refers to the hats and not 
to the vui* (p. 85), and he does not alludo to any 
connexion between the dance and the spirit. It is 
obvious that there is yet a mreat deal to leom 
about Qat and Tagaro, and what has been stated 
above probably holds good for various mythical 
personages in Melanesia, (^t (Tagaro) apparentiy 
represents a human ^host m process of being sub- 
limated into a pure spirit. 

The case of the Polynesian cosmic hero, MaOl, 
is a good example of the difficulty with which a 
hero can become on actual and worshipped deity. 
The MatU legmids, in a complete or fragmentary 
form, are found all over Polynesia and in ports of 
Melanesia and Micronesia ; they are undoubtedly 
of remote antiquity, and certainly can be traced to 
thepre-historio Polynesians ; indeed, several hints 
of Hindu influence have been detected in them. 
MalU is cenerally spoken of as the youngest of 
four browers bearing^ the same name. There is 
much diversity of opinion as to his ancestry, thongh 
it is generally staM that his parents were super- 
natural beings. Although he lived a thoroughly 
human life, he was possessed of supernatural powers 
in addition to an inventive mind and a very tricky 
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and miaehievoas diBjmition. He was * the Asher- 1 
man who pulls up idands/ and he improved Ash- 
traps and renders Ash-hooks and Ash-spears more 
oAicacious by adding barbs. According to different 
Polynesian legends, MaQI raised the skv, which 
till then had not been separated from tne earth, 
and thus rendered the earth habitable for hU 
fellow-men. He was also *the ensnarer of the 
snn,’ permitting him to pursue his coarse only on 
the condition wat he went more slowly in order to 
increase the length of the day. MaAI, by the aid 
of his canning and magical powers, gave Are to 
mankind, and some legends make him the Are- 
teacher as well as the Are-Ander, as he taught men 
how to make Are by the friction of two sticks. In 
seeking immortality for man MaAI lost his life. 
There Tb a native saying : * If Maui had not died, he 
could have restored to life all who had gone before 
him, and thus succeeded in destroying death.’ 

* Maui’s death by his ancestress the Night AUy 
ends his solar career’ (Tylor, FCL 845). 

Wastervclt, from whom «ome of the foregoing information 
hM been borrowed, remarka : * It ia a little onriotta that around 
the different homes of Mani, there is so little raoord of temples 
and prieats and altars. He lived too far bank for prieetly 
oustoms. His story is the rude my thioal survival of the days 
when of church and elvU government there was none, and 
worship of the gods was praotioa^ unknown* (Legends qf 
ifo-ui, ut. 11)l u. T^lor says: ‘Though regarded (in New 
Zealand] as a god, he does not appear to have been generally 
prayed to as one ; yet he was invoked for their kumara (sweet 
potato] crops and success in fishing* (Zb Ika a Maui*, p. ISS). 

If any hero doservod worship it was MaQI, and 
yet even he does not appear to have achieved it. 
j^lor points out that 

* ramroa and Haul are found blending in Polynesia even to 
full tdentiflcation. It is neither easy nor eafe to fix to definite 
origin the Protean ehapee of South Sea mythology, but on the 
whole the native myths are apt to embody oosmio ideas, and as 
the idea of the Sun preponderates In Maui, so the idea of the 
Heaven in Tsaroa* (dp. etic. II. 846X 

The Polynesian Creator is called Kanaroa in 
Hawaii, Taaroa in Tahiti, Tanraroa in Mangaia 
and New Zealand, Tangaloa in Samoa and Tonga. 
In Tahiti some maintained that * Taaroa was only 
a man who was dciAed after death * (Ellis, Polyn, 
Baaearchest i. 323), though by others he was spoken 
of as the progenitor of the other gods. Tangoroa 
was not a very important personage in Mangaia, 
for be had only one maras, or altar, and that was 
almost neglect^, the only offering ever presented 
being the Arstfruits of newly planted coco -nut 
palms (Gill, Mytha €tnd Sanya, d . 19). He can be 
linked up with Tagaro of Uie New Hebrides and 
with Qat of the Banks Islands, whose brothers 
were Tangaro the Wise, Tongaro the Fool, etc. It 
would be tedious to deti^ the various heroic Agures 
that appear in the legendary lore of Oceania, 
but the samples select^ will sufAce to indicate 
their general character, which Ands parallels ail 
the world over. 

The majority of tales about heroes belong to 
those classed as myths, since their objeot is essen- 
tially etiological. The residue ore more correctly 
termed legends, being narratives of what is b^ 
lieved to nave happened, though tliese hero-tales 
in many cases may be degraded mvths. It has 
of^ mn stated that mythology is the source 
neither of religion nor of morality, but of science, 
philosophy, poetry, and history. The tale or myth 
about a hero may serve to explain natural pheno- 
mena, may be in itself an interesting and amusing 
narrative, may inculcate social observances or 
illustrate the danger of neglecting them, may 
stimulate the listener to high endeavour, or may 
evoke the feeling of mystery and awe. All this 
may be accomplished without the hero being 
worship]^; e.g., no worship is accorded to the 
culture -neroes — often * transformers ’ and even 
tricksters-— of the North American Indians, more 
especially those of the north-west coast, which 
fact may well be due to the absence of any fnanss- 


cnlt and to the existence of the belief in numitu. 
It is probably ve|^ rare for all the myths of agiven 
people to be indigenous, but many have been bor- 
rowed along with other cultural elements at various 
times. With the myth comes the hero, and, who- 
ever he was in his place of origin, he speedily 
becomes naturalised, and in his new home places 
where certain incidents took place are pointed out, 
and many rooks or other natural objects testify to 
the truth of the tale, nor does it matter though 
these should be reduplicated in various localises. 
The vitalify of the myth depends leas npon its ex- 
planatory signiAeanoe than upon the personality of 
the hero, bnt the devdopment of a oult of the hero 
would seem to depend upon the aocio-religioas 
condition of the recipients. 

From an examination of the evidence from Torres 
Straits, it would seem tliat, though several men of 
olden time may fairly be termA culture-heroes, 
yet no practical notice is taken of them — another 
ulnstration of the remark tliat a prophet has no 
honour in his own country. Those who have 
attained such reoognition are Kwoiam the Aus- 
tralian, Waiat, and Bomai and his companions, 
who came from New Guinea. For what causes 
may we assume that they were honoured? The 
answer iiere seems to he that it was the introduc- 
tion of a new religious cult that reacted socially. 
The introduction of fearsome masks and new deatli- 
dances stimulated the imagination and the religions 
feelings of the recipients. The valorous deeds and 
evident supernatural power of the Australian ber- 
serker not unnaturally gave rise to a war-cult. 
The following testimony from a native indicates 
how tiatriotism may be engendered in a savage : 

*Tlift l*m« of Kwoiam caoMd the name of Mabulog to be 
feared for manjy a long day, and, although the ielond wae rocky 
and oomparatTveiy iiitertule, Kwoiam covered it with honour 
snd glory, thue enowing how the deeds of a single man con 
glorify a place in iteelf of little worth * (iteporct, v. S8). 

The cult of the mysterious brethren is more diffi- 
cult to explain. It is obvious that, whatever it 
was originally, it developed into a war-cult in the 
western and central islanas, but the bellicose as|)ect 
died of inanition in the Murray Islands. It pro- 
bably would not matter whether totemism were 
Aourishing or waning when the new cultural inAu- 
onces came in from New Guinea ; they introduced 
new religious ideas, and were not hampered by 
local totemic restrictions. Thus a wider sociiu 
grouping became possible, the members of which 
were united by a common religions sentiinent and 
cult. Additional strength womd be given to the 
movement were it orimnaliy or ultimately con- 
nected with warfare. We are justiAed in conclud- 
ing that here, and probably edaewhere, totemism 
did not develop into a liero-cult, but rather that 
this was grafted on to the existing totemism and 
eventually more or less supplanted it. It has not 
yet bemi determined whether these hero-cults 
originated in New Guinea, or, as is more probable, 
wandered from further aAeld, gathering mysteij 
in their progress. What were the heroes in theur 
home country ? The problems of the Torres Straits 
heroes are simple compared with those of Melanesia 
and Polynesia. The hero, apart from the ancestor, 
has slignt chance of being worshipp^ while he is 
still recognised as a human ghost. Time, distance, 
or forgetfulness may transform him into a spirit 
that never was a man, and a colt may begin ; the 
same agencies may continue the process, aided per- 
haps by other cultural inAuences ; and a worshipful 
godling or even god may have developed. Omna 
ignatum pro magnifico. 
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HEROES AND HERO-GODS (American).— 
I. Extent and distribution.— Primitive America is, 
in a sense, the land par excellence of heroes and 
hero-TOds, and its most oharacteristio myths and 
legends are those which deal with the birth, 
growth from infancy up to manhood, exploits, and 
achievements of such more or less divine or won- 
derful personages. Nor is the rdle of hero-god 
confined to man or superman alone, for the whole 
animal world, in its most remarkable diversities 
of kinds and of spmies, finds representatives also 
in tiie numerous divinities and semi-divinities on 
record— in tbe mythologies, national legends, etc., 
of the American Indian tribes from Alaska to 
Tierra del Fuego^ and over the broad expanse of 
the double continent from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean. D. G. Brinton, the first ethno- 
logist to devote to this interesting topic a siiecial 
monograph, says, in his Anteriean Hero-myiKe 
(p. 27) : 

*The natWe tribst of this Continent hed msny myths, snd 
amonir them there wes one whieh wee so prominent, end re- 
curred with such strenyely similar features In localities widely 
eminder, Uiet It has for yean attracted my attention, and 1 
ha\ e been led to present it as It occurs among several nations 
far apart, both geographically and in point of culture. This 
myth is that of Uie national hero, their mythloal oivlUser and 
teacher of the tribe, who, at the same time, was often tdentifled 
nrlth the supreme deity and the creator of the world. It is the 
fundamental myth of a very large number of American hribee. 
and on iti recognition and interpretation depende the correct 
understanding of most of their myihol^y and religious life.* 

James Mooney expresses himself thus on the 
same subject iH RBEW, pt. ii« p. 658) : 

* Proljably every Indian tribe, north and aou^, had Ita early 


more cultivated Axtecs, MuyecAS, and Quichuas of the milder 
eouthland.' 

The range of the cnltare-hero and hero-god 
among the American Indians is very great : 

* Among the roving tribes of the north this hero is hardly 
more than an expert magician, frequently degraded to the level 
of a common tricketer, who, after ridding the world of giants 
and monsters, and teaching his people a few simple arts, retires 
to the upper world to rest and smoke until some urgent 
neoeieity again requires his presence below. Under softer 
■outheru skies the myth takes more poelle form, and the hero 
becomes a person of digniflod presenoe, a father and teacher 
of hie ohlldren, a very Gbrist, worthy of all love and reverence, 
who gathers together the wandering nomads and leads them to 
their destined country, where he inatruote them in agrioulture, 
housebuilding, and ili*' art of government, regulatea authority, 
ami inoulcatos peaceful modea of life. • . .when at last hie 
work is well aooomplished, he bids farewell to his sorrowing 
subjsols, whom be ooneolee with the eaored proinlee that he 
will one day return and resume his kingdom, steps Into his 
mo^Q boat by the seashore, and ealls away out of their eight to 
the distant land of sunrise * <ib.)L 

Such a figuro, ay., was the Mexican Quetzal- 
coatl, for wnom the Indians mistook Cortez, the 
destroyer of their native culture, thinking that he 
was their hero returning. Elsewhere in primitive 
America the white man (but very briefly, since his 
acts soon betrayed him) has been thongnta return 
ing hero or divinity. With these ancient hero-gods 
of theirs some of the Indian peoples were prone to 
identify the Christ of the European religiona 

The culture-hero idea is often more typically 
American than that of deity. After pointing out 
that * gods are a conception that does not flourish 
among the American Indians,* in his sketch of 
•Types of Indian Culture in Califomia,* A. L. 
Kroeber says (p. 91 f.) : 

* The Indian sufastltato for tho dsity Is the oultnrs-hero. The 
god orsntss; by the Introduction of oharaoter ho can be differ- 
entiated, and the intoraotion of diitlnot deities makea god 
myths. Ths oultore hero is a mao ; hs Is slwaysalone. Where 
he occurs In ssveral personages in one mythology, thsss are 


»nly repetitions of ons another. In Rorth and South America 
he is the eome. Now he Is more herolo, dignlSed, even patliciic, 
a benefactor and teaohar ; now more Inquisltlva, enterprising, 
obocane, and ridtoulous. It laa oommonpiaoe that hisoliaraoter 
varies between them qnalltiee from episode to episode in the 
same mythology. But ha la always a man In epirit, and be 
always etondaalooe in hie world. He makes ths world or re- 
makm it from existing sarth brought him by an assistant 
animal ; he does not create it. He changes individual men, co- 
existent with him, to animals ; be does not oreats the world's 
animals and plants. Ho does not create man. but finds and 
helps him. He is the one and tlie only possible oharacter of 
American mythology ; hs Is the Indian hlmsslt In his naked- 
ness.* 

Of course, there are exceptions to this general 
statement, but Kroeber remarks that * even those 
Bpecific cases that are exceptions usually rest on a 
wider basis that conforms with the conditions here 
described * (p. 92). 

a. Human heroes.— The child as hero and hero- 
god among the American Indians has already been 
touched upon (see art. ChiXjDREN [American], vol. 
*U. p. 626). Much valuable information ooucem- 
ing human heroes in the mythology of the N. 
American Indians will be found in iiowie’e mono- 
graph on 'The Test-Theme* {JAFL xxi. [1908] 
97-148), where the conclusion is reached that 'a 
majority of North American test-tales have human 
heroes and a human setting ' (p. 132). He remarks 
farther (p. 134): 

*8o far aa the talas ralatad of sun and moon are ooneemad, 
far-raaching aimllaritiaa diatingulahlng them aa a group from 
human folk-talaa cannot be datocted. Solar and lunar haroea 
are human beings named after, or somaliow Idantifled with, ran 
and moon.* AMun (p. 1S2): *Tha toat-theme, in its funda- 
mental ideal, the imposition of a dilfioult or dangerous task 
and a mutual or oompatitiva trial of strength, ii avidantly 
derived from human exparienoa.* 

Among the test- themes noted by Lowie in N. 
American Indian tales are the following : 

Flight to the aky, anapplng-door, teats by cruel relatives 
splna-saat, wedge teat, capture of aniiuals, fights with animals, 
suriklng traaa, vagina dmtata, sweat-house, fire ordeal, trials 
of strength, trip to the under world, pushing hero down a 
preoipioe, attempt to drown hero, falling trees, hero ewaltowed 
by dam, fish, etc., hero sent to get berrlee In winter and like 
arranda. Imitation of host, killing monsters, etc. 

Lowie discuBBes briefly, under the head of hero- 
tales, these types : 

Western 'transformer* myths, myths of the GalifOmian 
Maidu, * lodge-boy* and *thrown-away* cyde (Plaine Indiana, 
etc.), Pueblo twin myths, rabbit-c>'da (Ponka, Manomlni), 
blood-dot qyda (BlaekfooL Pawnee, Dakota, Arapaho. Oroi 
Ventre), itar-boy (Grow, nwuee, Dakota, Arapano, Kiowa, 
Gros Ventre, Blackfoot). 

Details concerning some of theae heroea will be found In 
Grinurira BtaMtot Lodgt Tatot (1008) and Pawnot Htro 
Storittand Foik-TaUt 0880); O. A. Dorsey's Paunto Mgiho- 


\ Tradmom 
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Storittand Folk-Taltt 0880); O. A. Dorsey's Pavmtt Mgtho- 
im (1006), Mythologg of the Wiehita (1004), TradiUont of tht 
Arii£w(l004); O. A. Dora^ and A. L. Kroeber'i TradUiont 
(ftht Arapaho (1008)l 

Among the Plains tribes the ' poor boy ' seenui 
to be a common and favourite hero in folk-tales. 
With the Arikora, as with the Skidi Pawnee, 


according to Dorsoy {Trad, of Arikara^ p. 6), ' the 
poor boy ... is the coltnre-hero, while Coyote, 
the great transformer of the Northwest, takes a 


very inferior part.* The chief heroes of this sort 
among the Caddo are Star-Boy, Sun-Boy, and 
Burnt-Hands — the last the Bumt-BelW of the 
Skidi Pawnee. Similar heroes are the following, 
in one way or another: the Wintnn (California) 
Boy-d^-out-of-the-ground, Miemao Spring-Boy, 
Gros ventre Found-in-the-grase, Bellaoooia and 
Chilcotin Salmon-Boy, Cherokee Boy-with-Boro- 
fnla, Ponka and Menomini Rabbit, etc. 

According to Boas {JAFL xvii. [1904] 2), 'the 
most striking feature of Eskimo folk-lore is its 
thoroughly human character,* and ' with the excep- 
tion of a number of trifling tales and of a small 
number of lonf^er tales, the events which form the 
subject of their traditione occur in human society 
as ft exists now.* Stories telling of the feats of 
animale are rare, and animal-stories proper may 
have been borrowed from the Indians by the 
Eskimos. This opinion as to the rarity of animal 
stories among the Eskimos is not, however, shared 
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by Radin (see art. Eskimos, vol. ▼. p. 803), who 
assigns a larger r61e to animal actors in Eskimo 
l^ends. Bogoras, who has made a oompmtive 
study of the folk-lore of north-eastern Asia and 
that of north-western America, informs ns (Amsr. 
AnfArego., new ser., iv. [1002] 005) that * the general 
character of the Chukchee and Eskimo tales is 
qnite alike, and the chief topics on both sides of 
luring Sea are about the same.’ Hero-children 
and human heroes are common in both. The pre- 
valence of human heroes in the folk-tales of the 
South American Indians (see art. Children 
[American]) will doubtless appear when we know 
moie about this rather neglected field of primitive 
mytliology, and the characters interprets as per- 
sonifications of sun and moon are revealed in their 


true nature, as has been the case with so many 
figures in the mjythology of the northern continent. 

3. laical heroes and culture-heroes.-- The 
Aztec Quetsalcoatl, the Mayan Itzamna, the Chib- 
chan Bochica, and the Quechuan Viracocha have 
lieen discussed at considerable length Brinton 
in his American HenhMytha^ Myiha of^ the New 
World, etc., and by more recent authorities. They 
are fairly comparable with some of the great 
culture-heroes of the Old World. The deeds that 


they accomplished include the cleaning up of the 
monster-ridden world, the establishment of society 
and human civilization — all things, from making 
the earth fit for mankind to making mankind fit 
for the now earth. As in the Old World, so in the 
New, their memory is connected alike with the 
Paradise that once was and with that which is 


some time again to come. Besides such great 
figures as these there are scores of others less 
m^estic and less attractive. 

Concerning the culture - heroes of some of the 
tribes of the North-west Pacific Coast, F. Boas 
says (Indianische Soffon, p. 330) : 

* Whst frtves the traveller (or WMid6rer)>tale Its ebsrseter, 
in this region, Is the ihsrp dietinotlon of the cultare-deily from 
the ** EuienroleKel." Neither the CHUs of the Chinook, nor the 
QUe of the (Joaet Sellsh, the Kuroendotl of the Oomox, the two 
TTOvellere of the Nutke, nor the K'SnIg yllek' of the Newettee 
play, in oonneetion with their oalture-miuion, luoh tricks ss 
do the Raven in northern British Oolunhia, the Glooscap of 
the Miemaoe, the Manahostao of the OJibwa, the Napi of the 
Blaokfeet, tlie Coyote of the tribes m the southern Rocky 
Mountains, or the Boatman " of the northern Athapascans. 

Such trlf*ks are not entirely lacking, but are transferred to 
different animals or other heings, snob as the Bluejay among 
the Chinook, the Mink and the Raven emong the Coast Ballsh, 
Oomox, and Newetts^ aa Kwotiatb, the Mink, and the Raven 
among the Nutkas. The Shuswap have not made so sharp a 
distinction, and, through their Iniluenoe, the separation is not 
so clear among the Fniser River tribes as among the other Coast 
peoples. The sepsratioii is clearest among the Coast halisb 
and the Bilqula. The Coast Ssllah of Puget Sound hare llkewiae 
not carried out the distinction.* 


Boas haz also discusaed the question of the hero 
and the transformer in his Introdnotion to Teit’s 
* Traditions of the Thompson River Indians of Brit. 
Col.’ (Mem. Amer. Folk-Lore Soc. vi. [1898] 1-12). 

The general character of the hero-myth of the 
Califomian aborigines is briefly sketched by A. L. 
Kroeber in his art. on * The Religion of the Indians 
of California.’ The primary feature of the myth- 
ologies of the Indians of the north-westem port of 
the State is ‘ a very deeply impressed conception 
of a previous, now vanished, race, who, hj first 
living the life and performing the actions 01 man- 
kind, were the proaucers of human institutions 
and arts as well as of some of the phenomena of 
nature ’ ; while second in importance are ' myths 
dealing with culture heroes more or less of the 
trickster type familiar from so many other parts 
of North America’ (p. 343). In central California, 
where there * is always a true creation of the world, 
of mankind, and of its institutions,* the creator 
seldom has *triokv exploits or defeats’ attributed 
to him — snob things belong to on antithetic 
secondary creature, usually the Coyote. In the 


northern half of the central area, however, 'the 
creator is generally anthropomorphio ; if not, he 
is merged into one personage with the more or less 
tricky Coyote,’ In southern California appears 
the long origin-myth of a thoroughly sonth-westem 
and Pueblo character. The mythology of the 
southern part of Califoniia resembles that of the 
south-west rather than that of the rest of the State. 
As Kroeber notes (p. 344), the mythology of the 
north-western region of CiuifoTnia ' shows affinities 
to the North Pamfio Coast in its prevalence of the 
culture-hero and trickster over the oreator.’ 

The Maidu of northern central California fur- 
nish us with Kodoyanpe (Earth-Nainer, or Earth- 
Maker), a transformer-creator type ; also Onkoito, 

' a sapematurally bom destroyer, conqueror, and 
avenger.’ The northern Wintun conception of 
OlelMs * shows a developed and a lofty conception 
of a creator,’ while among the southern Wintnn 
'there is little antithesis between creator and 
Coyote in the creation myth.’ In the mythology 
of the Shasta, Coyote is both creator and trickster, 
although the resemblance to the mythology of 
the north-westem area is not very great. The 
Klamath (or Lutuami) K’mukamtch, or Old Man, 
' is not the " good creator” of the Maidu Wintun, 
Yuki, and Wishosk; he is deceitful, with the 
character of the typical culture- hero trickster.’ 
In many things, indeed, he suggests the Algonkian 
Manabozho. 

The OJibwa Nanilx>jn or Nanabozhu, the Mis- 
sissaga Nanibozhu or Wonibozhu, the Sauteux 
Ojibwa Nenaboj or Nanabush, the Ottawa Nena- 
bozhu, the Menomini Manabozho or Manabush, 
the Nipisaing Nenabojo, all correspond to the Cree 
Wisaketchak, and, more or less, to the Blaokfoot 
Napi or Napiu, the Miemao Glooscap, etc. The 
stories of the deeds and exploits of this hero-god, 
who fibres in the creation-myth and the deluge- 
legeuas of these Indians, who taught them many 
of the arts and inventions, and who sometimes 
deceived as well as helped tliem, have been corre- 
lated and discussed by Chamberlain (JAFL iv. 
[1891] 193-213). The most detailed account of 
some of the deeds of this Algonkian culture-hero 
is given in W. J. Hofifroann’s article and monograph 
on tlie Menomini Indians {I 4 BJBJSW, pt. 1. pp. 
3-328). The culture-hero of the Sacs and Foxes 
(also Algonkian) is Wlsa'kiL A contest with the 
manitouB appears in the story of Wisnka recorded 
by Jones (tox Texts, pp. 336-879), which includes 
the flood-legend ; 


'The theme of the following story ia the struggle of the 
oolture-hero to sulnine the inanitons and make the world ready 
for the people who are to oome after. It Is the most sacred 
myth of the Foxes ; and with the Bauks It la the myth on which 
rsets the mtilMwfn, a rellgioue society which preserves the 
most sacred forme of religious worship. It is in two parts ; 
first, the etruggle of the culture-hero with the manitous, In 
which the death of his brother, the flood, and the defeat of 
the manitous are the leading avents ; second, the paoifloatloa 
of the oulture-hero by the manitous, and tha restoiatfon of 
peace, preliminary to setting the world In order for a home of 
me p^le* (p. 386X 

This subjugation of the manitom is also uuo of 
the labours of Manabozho or Nanabozhu among 
the Ojibwas, etc. The onltnre-hero myth of the 
Sacs and Foxes has been recorded by Jone8(jA/X 
xiv. [1901] 226-239), After preparing the earth 
for mankind and driving off the manitous, who 
had sought to destroy him, Wlsa'kR proceeded as 
follows (p. 237) i 


• Wua'kaha then created the people, making the first man 
ud Me lint women out of city, that waa as r^ aa the reddest 
blood (hence the Indian name of the Foxee, Meskwa* K^i, 
Red-Eartha And he made them after the race of hia mother. 
He taught them how to hunt, and he taught them how to grow 
food In the fields ; he taught them all kinds of sports, and he 
taught them how to live peacefully with one another ; he taught 
them how to sing and dance and pray, and he taught them sU 
manner of other good tblnga* 

Then he left Hie people, going away to live in 
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the northi bat pTomuing to retam one day to take I Indians of the oharaeteristios of trickery, deoelt» 
them to their new home in the west, where they ; lying, and olownishness of various sorts. This 
were to dwell for ever with their kindred who had j was illustrated from the name of the culture-hero 
gone before them. Wlsa'kli is represented as being i of the Miomacs, Gloosoap * juggler 

ever youthful. The enltuxe-mytn relates in detau ; with words,' * word-breaker,' ' deceiver ') : ana a 
* the divinity’s benevolent aots toward men, his similar meaning was said to attach to the Gree 
teaching the people the way to live, and his pre- JVitakeiehdk^ the analogue of Gloosoap with this 
portion for diem of a home after death in the western Algonkian tribe. Speaking of Miohabo, 
spirit world.’ to whom mnumerable trioKs are attributed, 


In his Fo 9 Tern (1B07) Jones published (pp. 
228-^79) a number of stories of the calture-lwo 
WWkii, concerning whom he observes (p. 228) : 

*Tlis stories to toUow are typionl of that mass of narrative 
is whioh the oulture-hero moves, now as a buffoon doing tricks 
to others and having them done to him. and now as a bcne- 
flMitor and as an altruistio oluuraoter. Bomatimes be is peevish 
and whimpering, like a spoiled ohild, and stoops to acts moat 
degrading for me aaoompllshment of an end ; and again he 
rises to the dignity ol a wise, all-powerful deity. Ue is almost 
alwm represented se dwelling with his grandmother, whom 
the Ptaes symbolise ss the Earth.* 

In one instance only is Wlsa'ktt referred to as 
having wife or children. In some of hisdiffionities 
his grandmother comes to his aid. He comes to 
grief often in trying to imitate hb host (e.p. sknnk 
or duck); he accepts challenges, and thereby 
becomes a victim of hb own foolishness. 

Of Glooscap. the culture -hero of the Micmao 
and closely related Algonkian Indians of Maine, 
!New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, Charles G. 
Leland says, in The Alffonquin Legenda of Idew 
England (p. 2), that, while he b on appalling 
giant in his contests with huge monsters and other 
creatnres, 

' in the family drols he fs the most hensvolent of gentle heroes, 
and hss bis oft-repeated little standanl Jokes. Yet lie never, 
like the Manabozho>IIiawaUia of the Chipficwiui, becomes silly, 
eruol, or fantaslia lie has his roaring revel with a brother 
giant, even aa Thor went llsliliig in fierce fun with the froat god, 
but he la never low or feeble.* 

He informs us further (p. 13) that ' Glooscap b 
always a gentleiuau.* 

Kdward Sapir (‘ Wisbram Texts,’ Puhh Amer, 
Ethnol. Soe, li. [1909] p. xi) says of one of his 
Indian informants, who is * theoretically a Mothod- 
bt,' but in mind-content *to all intents and 
purposes an unadulterated Indian,’ that 
* he implicitly believes in the truth of all the myths he narrated, 
no matter how puerile or ribald they might seem. Coyote he 
coiisideri as worti^ of the hlgheet respeot, despite the ri- 
diouloua and laacivioua sldea of his character ; and with him 
he la atrongly inclined to identify the Christ of the whites, for 
both he and Coyote lived many generations ago, and appeared 
in this world in order to better the lot of mankind.* 

Other culture-heroes are recorded from the 
various American Indian tribes, besides the 
'transformers’ of the North Pacido coast region 
treated of by Boas, in hb Jndianieche Sagen (1805), 
and in tlie mythological data of the Jesup Expedi- 
tion, pnblbbed by the American Museum of 
Natural History (New York), and besides the cycle 
of animal and bird heroes and semi -heroes of the 
Paoifio slope, snob as Raven, Blue-Jay, Coyote, 
and Mink. The following may be mentioned : 

Klamath K'mokamtoh ; the "Old Mon ' of many western 
tribes of North America ; the Hidatea Itamaplsa ; the Mandan 
NumuokmuOkenah ; the Armpeho Nihan^an; the Cherokee 
Wari; the Cheyenne Vihnk; the TSiasoan Ourioaberie; the 
OeatiiU Amerioan Kukulkan and Votan ; the Moxo Arama; the 
Ouarayo Ahaangul ; the Timlan Caruheug and Mafre Honan : 
the Psrossl Uaeale; the Onaycura Karakara; the Bakalri 
Xamukhini; the Oarayan Kabol; the Arawakan Kamu; the 
Ouarani Tkmot; the Isi of the tribee on the Uaupes; the 
Goaratiiian Above. 

Some brief details concerning many of the South 
American heroes and cnlture-heroes will be found 
in Ehrenreich's Die Mythen und Legenden der 
eiUUimerikaniaehen Ut^lker (Berlin, 1^). 

4. Culture-hero, down, deceiver.— -In an article 
on ' The Hero-God of the Algoukins as a Cheat and a 
Liar,’ pnUbhed first in the American Aniigtiarian 
in 1B& and then again in hb Eeaaye of an 
Amerieaniei (1890, pp. 180-184), D. G. Brinton 
called attention to the curious fact of the attribu- 
tion to certain enltnie-heroes of the Algonkian 


* Miohabo doss not conquer his ensmlss by bruts force, nor 
bv suMior strength, but by craft and ruses, by transformlw 
miDself Into unexpected shapes, by cunning ana stratwy* Be 
thus oomes to be represented ae the arrii-deoelver ; but in a 
good sense, ae his enemies on whom he pxaotlses these wiles are 
also those of the human race, and he exerciaea his powers with 
a benevolent intention. 

•Thus it oomes to pass that this highest divinity of these 
natloue, their chief and culture-hero, bears in familiar 
narrative the eurprieuig titles— ** the liar,** **the cheat,'* and 
“thedeoeivor."* 

in 2Vb Myiha of the New Worlds however, 
Brinton gives another view of the matter, as 
follows (p. 194) : 

* In many of the tales which the whites have preserved of 
Miohabo he seems half a wlsard, half a simpleton. Ue is full of 
pranks and wiles, but often at a loia for a meal of victuals ; 
aver itching to try hie magic arts on great beasts and often 
meeting luaicrous failures therein ; envioue of tlie powers of 
others, and constantly striving to outdo them In what they do 
best ; in short, littls more than a malicious buffoon, delighting 
in practical Jokes, and abusing his superhuman powers for 
selfish snd ignoble ends. 

* But this is a low, modem, and corrupt version of the 
oharseter of Miohabo, bearing no more reeemblanoe to his teal 
and ancient one than the language and aote of our Saviour and 
the Apostles in the coarse Mystery Plsys of the Middle Agee do 
to those recorded by the Evangelista* 

That some of the ludians nnder Christian 
infinenoe may have turned to ridicule their old gods 
is quite possible. J. A. Cuoq (Lex. Algonq,^ Mon- 
treal, 1886, g.v. ' Wbakedjak,’ p. 443), e.ff., says : 

'The word WiaaJkediak is now employed only derisively by 
OhrisUan peoplea With them, Wifaketljak, like u 

about eynonymoua with monkey (Mnye) in a figurative senee. 
Thus, it is said of anybody who imitates what ho sees done, 
"Ueisa ITuialwyaA** 

J. D. Prince, in his introduction to KtUdakapt 
the Maeter, says concerning Ktdoakap (Gloosoap), 
the culture-hero of the Micmaca, Passamaquoddies, 
and Penobscots (p. 33) : 

* Kulfiskap (KlQskSbe) is a god-man of truly Indian type who 
undoubtedly represents the inrinoiple of good, and particularly 
good nature, as opposed to bis twin brotner Malsum the Wolf, 
who mi^ be called the AhrimSn of the Wabanaki, although 
this it almoat too dignified a term.* 

He remarks further (p. 34) : 

'The tendency of KuIfiAap, In spite of his name, was 
essontially benevolent Oddly enough, Kuldekap means "the 
Bar,** from a stem hidsh, "lie" ^ ap, "a man, person, one 
who stands.** • . . This appellation, anoomplimentary m it 
sounds to our sen, wss not really meant In this sense by the 
Indiana. KulOekap Is called " the deceiver ** not because he 
decelvee or injures man, but beoause he is olcvor enough to 
lead his enemies astny, the highest posstble virtue to the early 
American mind.* 

This explanation is much the same as one put 
forward by Brinton ; but, even if it did expudn 
(it hardly does so satisfactorily) the name of the 
cnltnre-horo, in his capacity of ' deceiver,’ it fails 
to account for the clownish actions, ridiculous 
escapades, and mean and despicable things 
attributed to him. Nor does it take fully into 
account the rather numerous ocoasions on which 
he is completely outwitted, s.g., in the contest 
with the baby, with certain animals, and even 
with trees. 

Clark Wissler, in his * Mythol. of the Blaokfoot 
Indians ’ (pp. 0-12), discusses the character of the 
oulture-hero of these Indians and his relations to 
the other figures of their mythology. Of Old Man, 
or Napiw* (the Napi of various other writers), we 
are informs (p. 9) ; 

'That tbs Bhfifetoot formerly bad a well-defined oreatfon- 
myth, in which the Old Men took the initiative in producing 
and transforming the world, is indicated aevenu writon. 
Those noted shove give more or Isee In detail a running aocoont 
of the peopling of the earth and (he tnetrucUon of mankind m 
the art of living. While these inoldenta do not oconr in detail 
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In the Old Man myths rmsorded In this paper, they ere 
oeeosionnllv implied. Bueh orl^na are at mresent often 
assigned to the Old Man without the formality of a niv th. 

It will Im! noted that the greater port of the tales colleoted by 
ns redte tlio absurd, humorous, oheoene, and brutal incidents 
in the Old Man's career. No ritualistic or ceremonial praotloes 
appear to be based upon any of these narratives, thougti it may 
have been otherwise in the past. On the other hand, connected 
with them are the suggestions of origins for many aspects of 
material culture, sumi os the buffalo-drive, the making of 
weapons, methods of dressing skins, etc. A considerable 
Dumlwr of places and topographical features were asso<4ated 
with his adventures ; os Old Man's River, 'Fongue Flog River, 
Old Man's Gamblliw-Place, Old Idan's Sliding-Plooei Rolling- 
Stone Greek, etc. In foot there seems a tendency to give all of 
his odventurse a definite location in Alberto.’ 

Wiftsler says further (p. 9) ; 

' For eeveral decades at leo^ the Blockfoot have considered 
the Old Mon as an evil character. In most respects trivial, who 
long ago passed on to other countries. Whenever the writer 
asked if the Old Man was ever prayed to, tlie alisurdity of the 
question provoketi merriment. The usual reply was, that no 
one hod enough confidence in him to moke such an appeal. In 
daily conversation Ids name is often used os a synonym for 
immorality. However, it must not be Implied that he is 
regarded os an evil spirit. His name Is especially associated 
wiih things obscene, and pertaining to eexual immorality. I 
have heard the Piegin say tliat So-and-so ’’must be trying to 
he like the Old Alan ; he cannot be trusted with Wfimen." * 

It is quite probable that here, as M'itli other 
Indian tribes, the culture-hero has snUered from 
the same disposition seen among civilized X)eople8 
of the present day to attribute actions of a certain 
character to their heroes and groat historical 
figures. Wissler, therefore, seems quite justilied 
in his statement (p. 10) : 

* We hpve oonAsionally noted a tendency to assign modern 
obscene aneotlotes to this character, and ft may well be tlint 
many of the tales long attributed to him have been ofxsumulatcd 
by the laws of association. The unfortunate human tendency 
to appreciate keenly the humour in such anecdotes seems 
sufficient to account for their survival and accumulation long 
after belief in and respect for tlie Old Man os a creator, teacher, 
and transformer has passed the verge of extinction.* 

Taking everytliing into consideration, Wissler 
inclines to the (minion tliat certain Old Man myths 
*are survivals fioni a much larger group consti- 
tuting the ancient basic beliefs of the Blackfoot,’ 
and that * there has been a disintegration of the 
creative and cultural origin myths concerning OM 
Man.’ To-day the Bla^foot make Napiw* (the 
Old Man) and Natos (the Son) different characters, 
the former secondary. According to Wissler, the 
Blackfoot and the Crow * culture-heroes ' are closer 
toother than the Blackfoot and those of the Ara- 
mmo and Gros Ventre. Those of the Blackfoot, 
Crow, and Arapaho seem all,however, to be ’ entirely 
human,’ with no traces of any animal qualities. 
W. McClintock, in his TAs Ola North Traily gives 
much space to Old Man and the myths about him 
(pp. 337-348). He says concerning his character 
(p. 337 f.) : 

’Tha Character of Old Man, os revealed, even In the more 
■eriouB of theee my the, fa a atnnge compoaite of oppoaing 
actributea, of power and weakneaa, of wisdom and poHion, of 
benevolence and nialevotenoe. He associated intimately with 
the birds and anfmala. He conversed with them and under- 
stood their thouchta and language, and they undentocxl him. 
Although believed to be the creator of all things, and os having 
onmipotent power, he was often helpless and In trouble and 
oompelled to seek the aid of hia animal frieiida. He waa. In 
fhot, like an animal in hia inatinota and desires, which, strange 
to say^ were exercised in conjunction with hia supernatural 


The power of Old Man was ’uncontrolled by 
reason, and wanton in its exercise,’ and ’ he was 
a deceiver and a trickster and his name was a 
synonym ainong the Blockfeet, at least in later 
years, for miHchievons and immoral adventure * (p. 
338). Of some of the Old Man mjrths, McClintock 
remarks (p. 337) that they *are samples of Indian 
humonr, told as we tell fairy tales and using Old 
Man for their central figure.’ 

Many of the myths relating to Old Man among the eouthem 
Piegana of Montana have been publialied by 0. G. Uhlenfieok In 
hia Orfpfnaf BUtekfoot TtaOit (1911) and A New SerUa of Black- 
foot Texte (1912). Uhleubeok atylea Naplw» (or Hapl) *a 
tricketer-bero.* 

Robert H. Lowie, who was among the Chipewyan 
Indians (of Athapascan stock) about Lake A£ha- 


basca in 1908, reports (* Chipewyan Tales,’ 1012, p. 
173) that * the WisAketcak myths were becoming 
part and parcel of Chipewyan folk-lore*’ He 
remarks farther : 

’ While the Oree name of the hero woe the only one med by 
my intormanU (Chipewyan Indiana, or Indiana of partly Ohi- 
mwyan and partly Grae extraction] and waa oald to have no 
Chipewyan equivalent, there were indiootiona that WloAketcok 
woH being brought into oloae relation with other Chipewyan 
ohoraolen of older atondiiig. Tliuo, Fronoie Fortin regarded 
Wia&ketcak oa one of tiuree brothere, the othere being Grow- 
Head and Spread- Winira Wliile the other two olwoya remained 
with the Cnip6wyan,^a&ketcak lived alternately among the 
Cree and the Chipewyan. However thla may be, the Wlooket- 
cok cycle of the Ono wu certainly very weU known among the 
Chipewyan and part Ohipewyan at the time of my vliLt.* 

The WisAketcak myths obtained from tiie Chi- 
pewyan Indians are given on pp. 196-200, and are 
of the ’WisAketoak was travelling’ type. This 
passing over of an Algonkion cycle of myths into 
the mythological J^ond of the Athapascan Chi- 
pewyan is a most important fact in comparative 
tolklore; it suggests the pcrasibility of similar 
occurrences elsewhere in primitive America. 

The correspondents of the Algonkiaii Nanabozhu 
and similar characters in the mythology of the 
Siouan stock have been discussed by J. 0. Dorsey 
iJAFL V. [1892] 2^304). These are Mactcifige 
(the Rabbit), Ictinike, liis great enemy, and Haxige 
(nearer to Ictinike than to the Rabbit). Other 
minor figures of like import ore 'The Orphan,’ 
' Wears-a-plume-in-his-hair,’ and 'Badger’s Son.’ 
In character and in exploits Ictinike and Haxi^ 
both resemble Nanabozhu very much, many of the 
incidents in the legends aijout t)iom being identical. 

Of the Iroquoian Tawiskaron, J, N. B. Hewitt 
{HAlil [1010] 709) says: 

* In concept Tawi'skaro*^ is ao closely identical with tha mythic 
personage (xUled Gliakekonapok in Algonqulon mythoiogj', a 
younger brother of Naiialioxlto, that they may be treated 
together.* 

And of luskcha, orTeharouhiawagon, the brother 
of Tawiskarou, and the great Iroquoian culture- 
hero, corresponding to the Algunkian Manabo/)io 
or Nanabozlio, he says (op. ett, p. 719) that, in 
everytliing but minor details, he is identical with 
the conception of Nanabozho. According to Hewi tt 
(op. dt. p. 19), 

* If onabosho ii apparently the impenonatl(m of life, the active 
quickening power of life — of life manifested and embodied In 
the myriad forms of sentient and physical nature. He ia there- 
fore reputed to possess not only the power to live, but alio the 
correlative power of renewing hia own life and of qulokening 
and therefore of creating life in others. He impersonates life 
in on unlimited eeriee of divene penonolitlee wiiich represent 
various phases and oonditions of life, and the hlstoriee of the 
life and acts of these separate Indlvidualltiee form an entire cycle 
of traditions and myths which, when compared one with another, 
are someiimee apparently oontrsdictory and incongruous, re- 
lating, os these stories do, to the unrelated objects and subjects 
in nature. The conception named Nanabosho exercises the 
diverse functions of many persons, and he likewise suffers their 
iiains and needs. He Is this life struggling with the many 
foniis of want, misfortune, and death that come to the bodies 
and beings of nature.' 

Teharonhiawaf^n has by some been erroneouBly 
identiliGd with Hiawatha, who seems to have been 
a real human being, a famous Iroquois lawgiver of 
the 10th cent, (see HAI i. [1907] 546) ; and Long- 
fellow’s so-called ' American epi^ which bears the 
title Hiawathay is really concenied with the stoxy 
of the Oiibwa hero-god Aianabozho, whom the poet 
confused with the Iroquoian Hiawatha, believing 
both to be the same mythical being, following ig 
this the mistaken ideas of Schoolcraft and otnen 
of his informants. 

5. Twin-heroes and culture-heroes.— The ap- 
pearance of heroes and hero-gods as twins, older 
and younger brothers, or a group of brothers (vaiy- 
ing from three to seven) is common in primitive 
America— and the twins are often said to be bom 
of a virgin-mother. Some of the most important 
caltnre-heroGB appear at first as one of twins, etc., 
but B(xm the minor brother or brothers vanish from 
the story, lose their lives, or in some way become 
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where, the explanation from normal humanity is 
alwajrs the best. 

LirsEATuiia— P. Bou, /nd. Sa^m vm 4irnord-9€uif. KiUU 
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Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Babylonian). 
^Tho amount of materia) furnished by the native 
inscriptions, Berosus, and the Greek writers who 
deal with Bab. m^^holosy indicates that the 


literature treating of this subject was exceedingly 
extensive. Moreover, not only are the narratives 
which have been handed down attractive and 
ontertsining ; they also reveal to ns the opinions 
of the more cultured Babylonians conceminff the 
orimn of created thingB, the relationship or the 
gods to men, and the limit of the power of both, 
to say nothing of the fancies and the inventive 

{ tower of their minds ; and the stories of their hero* 
cings ore probably, in certain cases, not without 
a historical value. 

I. Babylonian beroes mentioned by 
Berosus,-^!, Alorus and five of his successors.— 
After Cannes came forth from the sea (the Persian 
Gulf) to teach the people, tliere ruled Alorus, ' the 
shepherd of the people,’ for 10 aari (36,000 years). 
Afterwards came Alaparus (see below. III. x, 
*Adapa’) for 3 gari (10,800 years). He seems to 
have been regarded, like tne next, Amelon or 
Amillarus, who reigned for 13 sari (46,800 years), 
as a native of Pantihibla, probably Sippor, in the 
province of Agad6. The fourth mythical king was 
Anmienon (in Sumerian probably En-men-nunna ; 
soe below. III. 3), who reigned for 12 gari (48,200 
jam). In his time came the Musams Cannes 
(? Deanna, Muminary of heaven,’ possibly the 
son), or Annedotus, half man and half fish, from 
the Persian Gulf. The fifth ruler was Megalarus 
(Metalarus), also of Pantihibla, who reigned for 
18 gari (64,800 years). The sixth reign was that 
of Daos or Daonos, the shepherd of Pantihibla, 
who ruled 10 gari (36,000 years; see below, IV. 3, 
*Tammu8’). In his time four composite beings, 
Evedocns (Sumerian En^we^dugga), Enugamos 


(t Sumer. ifn-fCNS«gan), Enubulus, and Anementna, 
arose from the Persian Gulf. 

a. Euedoreschua.— With the seventh name we 
have a clearer historical personaM, Euedoreschua 
(En-ufe-dur<in-kif possibly 'the lord of the word 
binding heaven and earth’), also of Pantibibla. 
Beroans relates that in his time another Annedotus, 
called Odakon (of. Sumer. Utuki, a name of the 
eun>god), or Apodaphos, arose from the sea. The 
British Museum tablet K. 2486 calls En-we-dur- 
an-ki 'king of Sippar, . . . beloved of Ann, Bel, 
and Ea, . • . whom Samat and Addu (Hadad) had 
placed on a golden throne.* He was a diviner, 
versed in all sacred thinra, and the perfection of 
his person served as a model for all who aspired to 
the priesthood after him. 

3. Amempsinus, Opartee^ and Xisuthrus.— The 
eighth ruler was Amempsinus of Laroncha, who 
ruled for 10 gari (36,000 years), but of this person- 
age nothing more is known. The ninth, however, 
was of much greater note, being none other than 
Otiortes (a scnoe’s error for Opartes, the U{m)bara^ 
Tutu of the Flood-legend). The Gr. text describes 
him as being of Larancha, but the Flood-story in 
the Legei^ of Gilgames seems to make him a 
native of Snrippak, now Fara, on the Euphrates. 
He ruled for 8 gari (28,800 years), and was succeeded 
by his son, Sisithrus or Xisathrus {ffagig-athra, 
Bab. Atra^ifuig transpoi^), 'the exceedingly 
wise.’ This is simply a title which was given to 
Bab. heroes, and the natriareh’snaine fieeiusto have 
been Ut-napifitlB^ (Uta-naiBti°^ in the Gilgames- 
legend discovered by Meissner). Xisuthrus ruled 
18 gari (64,800 years). He probably passed for the 
greatest of all the mythioal klngB of Babylonia. 

The most complete account of the Flood and thr 
end of the great Bab. hero who figured in it is 
probably that given by Berosus, as quoted by Alex. 
Pol viiistor (see EBE iv. fi53»). The fullest account 
of fiis life, liowever, was probably that known as 
the legend of * £a and Atar-hasis^ (a variant form 
of Atra-iiasiB). Unfortunately the mutilation of 
the text renders the sequence and bearing of the 
events which it records exceedingly doubtful. A 
scries of years up to 7 are mentioned in which 
distressing things occurred among the people (cf. 
Gn 6** parents and offspring ueing unnatural 


Un 6** parents and oftspring being unnatural 
towards and suspicious of each other. There was 
scarcity of water and com, and children were not 
brought for^. Owing to this, Atar-hasis appealed 
to the god £a, on the rocond occasion setting up 
his abode at his door. Ea, however, took no notice, 
and the cries of the tormented people rose on high, 
troubling the god Enlil ; so various sicknesses were 
sent among them, silencing their complaints. This 
apparently gave Atar-hfuus opportunity for a fresh 
appeal, and the god taiB time answered, but the 
text is too mutilated for the sense to be gathered. 

In the considerable gap which occurs at this 
point, it is not improhable that the intention of the 
gods to send a flood upon the earth is announced. 
If BO, the Pierpont Morgan fragment (Scheil, ET 
XX. [18971) probably ^ves tfir text. Though 
exceedingly mutUatM, there appears to be a con- 
versation between £a and the patriarch, whom the 
former seems to advise to ask (the other deities), 
'Why wilt thon kill the people?’ Whether the 
Hilpreeht fragment (see Ea^T xxi. [1909-10] 364 111 ) 
belongs to this legend or not is donbtful, but seems 
not improbable. The announcement of the inten- 
tion of the deity to bring a flood is given in detail, 
with directions as to the construction of tlie ark. 


also covers this section of the story, and contains 
part of Atra-^asiB* reply oonceming the building 
of the ship. 
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Prom this point onward* the text i* wanting 
until the laat column of the large British Museum 
tablet (K. 8300 + 39S4), which refers to 14 pieces 
of elay» out of which seven beautiful males and 
females were created by the j^dess of generation, 
Mami (bSlii Ui, ‘the la^ of the gods, also called 
Amru, the creatress). These lumps of day would 
correspond with the stones which the hero of the 
Flood and his wife threw behind them in the legend 
of Deucalion’s flood {EEE iv. 554). Concerning 
the death of Atra-^asis nothing is known. 

Such were the hero-kings of Babylonia nntil 
after the great Deluge; and, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Babylonians believed in their 
historicity, there is no doubt that they are wholly 
mythical— though historical personages of later 
date may have oeen transferred into that remote 
past which the Babylonians pictured to themselves 
so clearly. It is doubtful whether the first kings 
after the Flood can be looked upon as more his- 
torical, but it is to be noted that the snocessor 
of Xisuthms or Atra-hasis— Evekhons, Eve- 
khoos, Euexius, or Eutykhins, who reigned for 
4 fieri (2400 years) — is identified Sjncellns 
with Kembrod (Nimrod), and the latter, if really 
Merodach (IV. 2, below), was the first great Bab. 
hero-god, the beginning of whose kingdom was 
Babel, etc. (6n 10^*^). He is said to have been 
succored by his son Khomasbelus, who reigned 4 
neri and 0 eoasi (2700 years). 

TI. Tns BaBYLOHIAH H£R0-KINa8 MENTIONED 
jy THE NATIVE INSCRIPTIONS.^!. GilgameA— 
Gilgames was, in all probability, the first important 
hero after Merodach, and may be the Khomasbelus 
who succeeded Merodach. The full form of his 
name seems to have been Gibil-games, and his 
capital was Ereith {Uruh impart, ‘Erech of the 
enclosures ’). The legend concerning him covered 
12 t^iblets, and was, therefore, of considerable 
length. Unfortunately, there are many lacunie. 
GiJgamcli is described as haring been * two-thirds 
goa and one-third man* ; and, as no lieing seems 
to have existed with whom he could associate on 


restore the hero to health. Later, when on his 
way back, he finds and loses a plant which would 
have given him the life and yontn which he sought. 
Bewailing his loss, he reaches Erech, and takes 
measures for the restoration of its walls. The 
exceedingly imperfect 12th tablet details the 
raising of his old companion, Enki-du, who de- 
scribes to him the state of the good and the wicked 
after death. The last days and death of Gilgamefi 
are not referred to. (For other details, see ERE 
ii. 315 f.) 

As handed down, the legend of Gilgamefi appears 
as the life-history of a great and energetic ruler. 
H. C. Kawlinson, however, thought that the 11th 
tablet of the series, with the story of the Flood, 
corresponded with the 1 1 th sodiaoal sign, Aquarius ; 
and the creation of Enki-du in the likeness of the 
hero might be held emblematic of the constellation 
of the Twins. In its present condition, however, 
the story does not tend itself to satisfactory 
am^sis, at least from the astral point of view. 

Whether the infant Gilgamos, son of Bevekhoros, 
thrown from a tower, and caught by an eagle 
(jElian, de Nat. Animal, xii. 21), refers to GUgamei 
or Gibil-games is at present uncertain. 

2. Azae-Bau. — Though a woman, this mler 
seems to have lieen looked uiN>n as worthy of her€»- 
fame. According to the etironological list pub- 
lished by Scheil {CAIBL^ Oct. 1911 : ExpT xxiii. 
n911-12] 306, 306), she had been a winc-sellcr, and 
is said to have founded the city of Kis, of which 
she became queen, perhaps on account of her 
vineyards and presses being there. The length of 
her reign is given as 100 years. As in the case of 
Sargon of Agodd afterwards, events of her reign 
are quoted in the omen-tablets. 

3. Sargra of Agadd. — This ruler, whose name 
in Bab. is Barru-kin, was the mat royal hero after 
Gilgames. His autobiographical legend states 
that his mother was a priestess or devotee (of some 
deity), and that ho knew not his father (who had 
possibly visited his mother without making him- 
self known to her). After the child had been 


equal terms. Arum (see ERE ii. 643^, v. 723^), who 
had created him, formed a man in his likeness — 
the sage Enki-dn (Ea-ban!), who dwelt in the wilds 
among the lieasts of the earth. Enticed to Erech, 
Kdmut-Bfilti, the mother of Gilgames, tells her son 
that Enki-dn is to be his companion, and he accepts 
him at once. 

Gilgames and Enki-du go toother on an expedi- 
tion against I'ke Elamite, whose head 

th^ cut off. Later, the renown which Gilgames 


goddess of Erech, who wished to espouse him. 
Notwithstanding her divinity, lie had a very low 
opinion of her morality, and rejected her advances 
with reproaches. Angered, Istar complained to 
her parents Anu and Anatu, and a divine bull was 
sent down to overawe the hero and avenge the 
goddess. Undismayed, Gilgame§ and Enki-dn 
killed the animal, over whose remains Istar and 
her maidens lamented. Probably owing to Istar’s 
hostility, Gilgames was smitten with an incurable 


friend Enki-du. In despair, Gilgamed roamed 
about the world seeking to have his friend restored 
to him, and to find relief for himself. Many were 
the people whom he met, and the wonders which 
he saw, and he arrived at last, accompanied by 
Bnr-Banabi the boatman, at the place to wliich 
I7t-napi4ti™ (Xisuthms or Atra-hasis [see above]), 
the Bab. Noah, had been translated, there to dwdi 
for ever after the Flood. 

After an account of the calamity {ERE iv. 650^, 
651*) and Ut-napiHi"°’a explanation that he had 
attained immortality as a reward for his faithful- 
ness, oertain oeremonies are performed which 


brought forth in a secret place at AzupirAnu on 
the Euphrates, his mother placed him in a little 
basket-ark made water-tight with bitumen, and 
set him afioat on the river. Carried by the stream 
to Akki the libation-priest, he became his adopted 
son. How he attaint royal rank is not known, 
but he hod a long and renowned reign. The 
omens from his reign state that he crossed the 
Eastern sea, and conquered all the lands of the 
West. Besieged, during a revolt, in his capital 
Agad4, notwS^hstanding his advancing years he 
made a sortie, and defeated his foes. After this 
he subjugated Subartu, and made the boundaries of 
Agad4 eqnal with those of Babylonia. He prob- 
aldy died in consequence of the anxieties due to 
a famine. 

4. Narflm-Sin.— This w'ss a mler hardly less 
renowned than his father, Sargon. He conquered 
all the regions around the State of Agad4 — Apirak, 
Snhartu, Media, Elam, Tilniun (Bahrein and the 
W. coast of the Persian Gulf), Magan, and 
Meluhha. oaoturinff. in all. 17 kinirs. with Q0.(X)0 


troops. Unfortunately, less than a sixth of the 
inscri^ion dealing witii his reign is presei'ved. 

5. The historical and deified jnero-kings.— 
Though the exploits of Azag-Bau, Sarm-kin, and 
Nar&m-Sin ma^be largely legendary, those of the 
deified kings Dungi, Bfir-Sin, Gimil-Sin, Libit- 
Istar, Eri-Aku (or Arad-Sin), Kim-Sin, Isme- 
Dagra of Isin, and the apparently non-deified 
Nebnohadrezxar I. are well within the range of 
history. Colophon-dates and contemporary^ in- 
ecriptions show that they carried on campaigns, 
performed ceremonies, and worked for tlie welfare 
of their people by digging irrigation-channels, 
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ailminlBtering juBtioe, and building temples. The 
records of heroic deeds on their part are» it is true, 
wanting, but a fragment, whose colophon contains 
the name of Dungi, gives an account of his pious 
works, implying that such ware preferable to 
deeds of prowess on tlie battle-field. Libit-Iitar, 
too, although Mils weawn prevailed greatly,’ 
enjoyed as much renown heoause he set up some 
monument *for the admiration of multitudes of 
people,’ and his sacrifices and prayers seem to have 
^en acceptable to Knlil, the old patron-deity of 
Nippur. 

In the case of Nehuohodrezsar i. (e. 1120 B.O.), 
the historian compares him with a lion and with 
the god Hadad, and his great men with lions* cubs. 
Fin£ng his country wanting in prosperity, he 
mayed to Merodach for Babylon and his temple 
^-sa^la : and success against Palestine (Amurm) 
and Elam was promised him — success which, as 
we know from the historical itisoriptions. was 
realized. The glory of his namesake of later date, 
snmamed the Great, is known to all. Had the 
Bab. nation continued its career as an independent 
State, there is little doubt that the two Nebu- 
chadrezzars would have figured with equal renown 
among its great and royal heroes. 

Hi. Otumh lhoeuds oy berobs from the 

NATIVE RECORDS. — z. Adapa. — This hero is de- 
scribed as having possessed all the wisdom of Anu, 
the god of heavens, as well as that of £a, in 
whose city, Eridn, he dwelt. He bore the title of 
nufuitimmu, which seems to indicate one who had 
the preparation and distribution of sacred food. 
He was also a fisherman of that city, which in his 
time lay on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 

While he was sailing out one day, the south wind 
came and sank his vessel, and Adana found him- 
self in * the house(s) of the fish.' He threatened 
to break the wings of the wind, and this was 
forthwith accomplished. For a week the south 
wind did not blow, to the annoyance of the god 
Anu, who summoned the wind and Adapa before 
him. Ascending to the lieaven of Anu, Adapa 
saw there at the god’s door Tanimuz and Gis-zicia, 
two deities who had disappeared from the earth. 
A j !_• — j ^ Yie had broken the 
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south wind's wings, and these two deities, speak- 
ing for him, appeas^ the wrath of Anu, who, how- 
ever, was displeased with Ea for having thus 
caused to be revealed ‘the heart of heaven and 
earth * to a man. The food of life was now offered 
to Adapa, but lie refused to eat of it, explaining 
that he was acting in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of Ea. He had apparently declined to eat it, 
however, under the impression that it was the 
food of death. Seemingly as a compensation for 
the loss, rule over the jieople of the earth was con- 
ferred upon him ; and it may be 8uppo.sed that, like 
Atra-ljasis, lie attained imiiuirtality in the end at 
the hands of his own god, Ea. It has been sug- 
gested that Adapa is the Alaparos of Berosus, 
written for Adaparos ; but the r would, in that 
case, .seem to be intrusive. 

2. Etana and the Eagle.— This legend is also 
exceedingly imperfect. At a time when there was 
no Img npon the earth, and apparently not even 
the insignia of royalty, Istar, seeking a ruler, bod 
come upon Etana, whose wife expiated a child, 
destined by the gods to govern the earth. The 
birth, however, was retarcEid, and Etana sought a 
remedy for this delay — the divine ‘herb of bearing,’ 
which it was thought that the eagle would be of 
use in obtaining. This bird, unfortunately, con- 
ceived a desire to eat the young of the black 
serpent, and, having descended to carry out this 
intention, had his wings broken by the enraged 
reptile. The eagle having lieen in the end 
healed, Etana, clinging to its liody, attempted to 


reach the throne of Istar, who is elsewhere ealled 
the mother of those who bring forth.’ That ^ddy 
height, however, they seem not to have attameo, 
as Etana refused to be carried so far, and they 
descended to earth again. How the legend ends la 
uncertain, but the attempt may have been success* 
fully repeated, or the coveted herb may have been 
acquired in another way. 

3. Other legends.— Numerous other legends ex- 
ists, but in many cases the titles (first Rnes) are 
all that remain. Among these are ‘ [The le^nd 
of En-men T]-nunna ’ (probably Ammenon [see 
above, I. x], the fourth pre-historio hero-king), by 
Enlil-han-kudurri son of Hu-meme ; and * the legend 
of Si-du,’ by 8i-du the ancient (apparently an 
autobiography). ‘ The legend of Lidlul, the sa^,’ 
of whiolt fragments are extant, is rather a philo- 
sophical work, treating of the miseries ana the 
disappointments of life, than the story of a hero. 

lY. Babylonian bero-oods.^i. Enlil and 
Ninlil. — The story of these deities is contained in 
a biliu^al composition of unusual beauty. Enlil 
and Ninlil are aesoribed as the youthful hero and 
handmaid of Dur-an and Nippur (identified with 
the Calncli of Gn and dwelt there, as 

well as in Dur-^Uimmar, ‘ the date-palm fortress,’ 
with its holy nver, its food-store, well of sweet 
water, and holy brook. Therein Ninlil had the 
comfort of her mother Kiel-azaga, and the pro- 
tecting goddesses of the holy streams made the 
water flow. After a gap, the text seems to speak 
of the ceremonial entrance of Enlil and Ninlil into 
Nippur, when unclean or undesirable things were 
to l>e sent forth therefrom. On their approach, 
Enlil calls to the gate-keeper announcing tne lady 
Ninlil’s coming, and admonishing him not to 
reveal her (Ninlii’s) abode. Kepcating his call, 
Enlil says : 

* Man of the mat zste, man of the lock— 

Man of the m>1t, man of the holy lock — 

Thy lady NfnlU oometh. 

The hoiidniaid lo brigrbt, bo Bhliiins. 

Let none woo her, let none Uiw her— 

NinlU BO bright, bo Bhining*' ^ 

From a kind of catch-line, it would seem that 
Enlil entered the city to pronounce certain decis- 
ions, but the second tablet, which would give the 
sequel, is wanting. For details of tliis deity, see 
ERE ii. 310** ; also 6 and 7 below. 

2. Merodach. — Though not the oldest of the 
deities of the Bab. pantheon, Merodach is the most 
important from the present standpoint, on account 
of his probable human origin. The full form of 
his name was Amaruduk, ‘the steer of day,’ i.e. 
the sun in his growing strength. It is noteworthy 
that one of his Semitic names is Ndr-Ui, ' light of 
the god (? of day),’ and the character by which 
this is represented was read as Atari, compared 
with the Egyptian Osiris. (In cuneiform, as in 
Egyptian, it is composed of the signs for ‘city’ 
and for ‘eye.’) He was also one of the goiis 
designated by the character for ‘ king,* in Sumer. 
proMkbiy Zugfol, and in Sem. Bab._iSarrtf and 
the above-named NUr-Ui. 

Conceniing Merodach’s earthly kingship we 
know nothing, but the royal title may refer either 
to that or to his heavenly authority. In conse- 
ouence of the hostili^ of Tifimat (cf . EBE iv. 129), 
the gods decided to aetXxoy her and her brood, but 
none of them had the courage to attack so terrible 
an adversary. Merodach, therefore, ofiered him- 
self ; and, aided by the powers which the g^s 
bestowed upon him, he succeeded in overthrowing 
her, imprisoning her followers, and dividing her 
body {io. 129^). Installed as king of ^e gems in 
consequence of this great service, Merodach recon- 
struoM the universe, and created mankind and 
all living things (see also ERE ii. 314% iv. 232). 

1 Cf. Htuhr (Babylonian). 
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Other legeede eonoeminB Merodach are lost, hat 
<me of them, beffinning, * When Merodauh was in 
Snmer and Akkad,* mav have referred to his 
earthly existence. Another was *The record of 
Merooaoh, the giorions lord, who was placed over 
the heavens,* hy Gimil-Gnla. For Merodach in his 
divine character, see SBE ii. 311 f. 

3. The legend of Tammuz.— The descent of 
Utar into Hades, to bring back Ih»mu~n(da) or 
Tammuz, the ‘husband of her youth,* proves that 
the Babylonians had the legend in a similar form 
to that in which it was known in Syria. There is 
no inscription, however, dealing with the cause of 
his premature death, so that we are in doubt 
whether it was regarded by the Bal^lonians as 
having been due to * the boar's tusk of winter * or 
to some other cause. His release by Istar from 
the domain of Eres-ki-g^, or Erei-d-gal, is one of 
the most noted productions of Bab. literature (see 
ERE u. 313, 315'*). 

4. The myth of Urn. — In this we liave the legend 
of a seemingly purely divine hero, without any 
suspicion of human origin such as attached to 
Merodach end Tammuz. Ura (or Ira) seems to 
have been so called as * the perfect ome* {[aUtna]fu 
[Cuneif. Tszfs, xii. 13, 446]) ; but, as the ideograph 
with which the name is written is that for * servant,* 
perfection of service (to the gods, or to the nni* 
verse) may be intended. In the inscriptions, Ura 
appears as one of the forms of Nergal, the god of 
war, famine, plague, and destructive things in 
general. 

In the legend, Anu, the god of heaven, gives 
Ura seven evil spirits to support him when 
prompted to ‘kill the dark-fieads* (mankind), 
and smite down the beast of the field. In a 
dialogue between Ura and I>8um (a destroyer like 
himself), the destruction wrought in Bab. cities is 
referred to — that at Babylon, which caused Mero- 
dach to utter ' an unloosable curse * ; and at Ereeh, 
whose goddess, Istar, was moved to wrath. Ura 
justilios himself, and shows his impartiality by 
stating that ho has not spared D4r, nis own city. 
Secure in bis own justice, Ura speaks of further 
punishments which he intends to mflict, and I-fium 
promises to follow in his footsteps, whereat Ura is 
pleased, and finds his words * as finest oil.* It is 
thought that they were not going to spare even 
the king of the gods, Merodami, himself. In any 
case, civil war wm to ravage the seacoast, Mesojio- 
lamia, Elam, the Kossites, the Sutitos, the Qutites, 
and the Lulubitea ; land would not spare land, or 
house house, or brother brother, but they would 
kill each other, until the Akkadian came and 
overthrew tiiem all. l-sum turned, however, first 
against Sorsar (the Aniorites), destroying the 
mountain of the land and its ve^tation. Ura was 
also engaged in this work ; and, when ho rested, 
all the g^s bowed down to him. He then ex- 
plained 10 them that he had destroyed mankind 
on account of former sin, and he seems to ask why 
he should make a difleronce between the just and 
the unjust more than the others. He would favour 
those who glorified him and sang his praises. 

5. Nergal and £rei-ki«gal.«-These deities were 
the king and queen of the under world, tlie former 
being w hero-god Ura under bis more familiar 
name. The legend relates that the gods made a 
feast; but, aa Erei-ki-gal was not allowed to 
ascend to them, they requested her to send a mes- 
senger to receive her portion. This she did, and 
all the gods except Nergal stood up when the 
messenger enterea. This enraged £rei-ki-s^» 
who sent and demanded that the deity who had 
thus failed in politeness should be delivered up to 
her. Nergal tried to escape his doom by hiding 
behind the other gods, hut was discovered, and 
sent^ down to Hades with fourteen companions. 


Leaving these last to guard the fourteen gates of 
Hades, ne entered, seizM Ez«4-ki-g^, and dragged 
her from her throne to out ofiT her JismbmI. Beggmg 
for mercy, she offered to become his spouse, and 
was accepted. Kissing her, and wiping away her 
tears, Nergal grantod whatever she had asked of 
him ‘ for months past.* 

6. EnUl, Tiftpik, and the Labbu.— Here we 
have a legend which seems to supply sometbii^ 
similar to the stories of combats with dragons in 
the Middle Ages. The people of the land (T Baby- 
lonia) sighed and complained on account of a giant- 
serpent (niii4-[yafd]) which placed them, and 
which Enlil had designed in the heavens. Its 
length was 80 leames, and it had members in 
proportion. Who, it was asked, would kill this 
creature, and save and rule over the wide land t 
Apparently the god Tispak (Ninip as god of lustra- 
tion) volunteer A, and was ordered to go. The 
imperfection of the record leaves us in doubt 
whether it was he or another deity who accom- 
plished the dragon’s overthrow ; but this was done 
oy holding up before the creature ‘ the seal of life,' 
and its blooa flowed (from a wound) for 3 years, 8 
montha 1 day and 10 (!) [hours T]« Hrozny regards 
the Labbu os typifying the mists at sea — which 
seein^robable (cf. ERE ii. 315*). 

7* Zn the atorm-bird, and the Tablets of Fate. 

•Though told at some length, this legend needs 
but few words. A deity seems to have sent Zfi, so 
that he saw ' with his eyes ' the Tablets of Fate, 
and, coveting Enlil's power, decided to take pos- 
session of them, mount his throne, and rule the 
Igigi (gods of the heavens). Taking advantage of 
the moment when Enlil was performing his daily 
ablations preparatory to mounting his throne, Zfi 
seized them, and flew to the security of his moun- 
tain. Enlil being thus rendered powerless, Ann, 
the god of the heavens, addressea himself to the 
gods and goddesses, asking them to get them back. 
All, however— Ann’s son Addu (Hadad), his daugh- 
ter Istar, Bara, lobar's child, and others— seem 
to make excuses, and « are ordered not to go. After 
this Nin-igi-azaga (Ea as god of deep wisdom) 
speaks to Ann, and it seems possible that he volun- 
teered, but after this the text is wanting. 

The narrative is possibly continued in what 
seems to bo another version, known as ' The ont- 
witting of Zil.' In this (a bilingual document) 
Lugnl- wida (? Nergal as the fighting-oock) goes 
forth to the distant mountain of Sabu * to do to 
the bird Zfi what was right.’ He would allow Zfi's 
wife and son to sit down to their meal, and, with 
the aid of the wise woman Siris (wine), prepare an 
intoxicating drink. The text here is wanting, but 
in all probiwility the ruse was sucoessfuL Who it 
was who rose from Zfi’s nest, and made an unknown 
place in the mountain his refuge, is uncertain. 

Th$ po99iUe meaningt qf iht Ugends, — Notwith- 
standing the simplicity of these legends of heroes 
and hero-gods, there is apparently in each of them 
some hid&n teaching, concerning either the early 
kings of Babylonia, or the gods whom they wor- 
shipped, or the dealings of woae gods with men— 
kings, heroes, or the people in general ; and in 
some cases it is clear that attempts were made to 
reconcile the seeming hardships, meted out to the 
innooent and the guil^ alike, with the existence 
of ^e beneficent deities whom the Babylonians 
worshipped. There seems also to have been the 
desire to reconcile the different beHefs which pre- 
vailed from time to time in Babylonia— the duoard- 
ing of Enlil in favour of the milder rule of Ea, and 
that, again, for the divine direction of ‘the 
merciful Merodach.* In these cases, the older 
deities (their names are practioally records of the 
supremacy, at the time of their greatest influence, 
of the cities of which they w'ere the chief patrons) 
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seem to have been claused, by the majority of 
the }Kipulation, with those who, like Norgal 
the plagno-god, or Adda (Hadad) the storm-giMi, 
brought misfortune upon men. Thus it oomea 
that iBnlil, * lord of the air,* leads the gods who 
wish to destroy mankind by means oi a flood, 
and forms the Lahbu^ or, according to Hrozn^, 
mist-dra^n. lii like manner, the really malevo- 
lent deities, like Ura (Nergal), or the demon of 
the south wind, destroy mankind bv means of the 
powers of Nature, and £re6-ki-gal (Persephone) 
exacts the presence of Tammuz in the under world, 
producing winter and its sterility. 

l«iTRR&TDR«.— To the works mentioned under BabtiiOIHANB 



HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Chinese).— 
As might be expected in the cose of a people with 
so long an existence, the Chinese nation has pro- 
duced many persons who, on account of their pre- 
eminence in some admirable quality, may rightly 
be called its heroes, and whose names are preserved 
in its national tradition and history. Moreover, 
local tradition and the system of local records have 
preserved the fame of many others who, though 
not attaining to the rank of national heroes, have 
a restricted celebrity. As tradition and history 
thus supply heroes, so the religions conceptions of 
the Chinese easily allow their transformation into 
gods. 

The famous names in ancient Chinese history, 
hock to its semi-my thical period, have been revered 
by the whole nation under its successive dynasties, 
and through all its jMditical vicissitudes. Such 
names are to-day still appealed to, and itiust be to 
some extent a living force both in public and in 
private life. To Hwang Ti, whose reign is dated 
^97 B.C., is attributed much of the bogmniiig of 
Chinese polity, and for this reason it was proposed 
to date the Republic from his era. Yao (2^ d.c.) 
and Shun (22o.'i B.C.}, virtuous monarchs of anti- 
<fuity , are professed by the President of the Repub- 
lic os his ideals ; and in the sphere of private life 
a popular tract exhorts one to behave as if he 
belierd Yao in the pottage and Shun on the wall. 
These examples of heroic personages ore taken 
from the most ancient times, and the long course 
of Chinese history supplies the names of many 
others which, being sumciently well known to he 
appealed to hortatively, may be called lieroio. The 
fame of some of these has been preserved by the 
salt of some pithy saying, as in tlie case of Yang 
Chftn (A.D. 124), famous for his integrity, who re- 
fused a secret bribe, saying, 'Heaven knows it, 
Earth knows it, you know it, 1 know it ; how can 
you say that none will know it?’ Others have a 
vogue in proverbial allusion, such as Chang Ch'ang 
(63 B.O.), who, on the eve of unmerited disgrace and 
dismissal, l>ciug jeered at by an enemy as * Prefect 
for hat five days^ summarily vindicated his rapidly 
expiring authority on the person of the offender, 
so that the jeering phrase survives as a classical 
allusion to unslacking fulfilment of office. Otliers, 
again, find a place in one of those numerical cate- 
gories under which the Chinese are fond of grouping 
men and things worthy of note, 'the Three 
Gkiod Men of the Yin dynasty’ (1130 B.C.), or 'the 
Four Sages* (Shun, Yu, Chow Kang, and Con- 
fucius). In addition to those thus commemorated 
in national history and literature, there are the 
more numerous worthies peculiar to each locality. 

Many of these worthies, whether of a general 
or of a merely local fame, remain exemplars only. 


But in accordance with what is called, perhaps not 
quite accurately, the animistio strain m the relig- 
ious oonemtions of the Chinese, it may be said that 
they all either are or might become objects of wor- 
ship, and take rank therefore as gods. Of those 
who have already attained divine honour, some 
have been raised to it by popular opinion ; in the 
case of others, their divine rank has oeen conferred 
or recognized by Imperial decree. Thus, the re- 
puted inventors of some of the fundamental arts 
of Chinese civilization-— Ts'ang Hieh, inventor of 
writing, tlie empress Si Ling She, of silk- worm 
rearing, Ki, of husbandry— are deified. The being 
everywhere worshipped as Genius of the Soil figures 
in history as one of the ministers of Hwang TL 
The fourth of the ministers of the some emiieror 
has been ' metamorphosed into one of the control- 
ling spirits of the universe, and regarded as the god 
of fire ’ ( W. F. Mayers, Chmeat Manual^ 

no. 87). A skilled mechanician has become the 
god of carpenters. The case of Kuon-u well illus- 
trates the way in which a hero becomes a god. A 
warrior of the era of the Three Kingdoms, famous 
for fidelity to his chief and for martial prowess, he 
was finally captured and beheaded by nis enemies 
(A.D. 210). His name was handed down as that of 
a martial hero. Canonized under the Sung dyn- 
asty (12th cent. A.D.), he continued to receive addi- 
tional honours, until in 1504 (Ming dynasty) he was 
raised to the rank of Tt, or god, and has ever since 
been worshipped as the God of War, being reganled 
with Bi>ecLal favour by the late Mancha dynasty. 
Similarly, the Guardians of the Doors, depicted 
so frequently on the two-leaved doors of Chinese 
buildinp, are historical characters of the 7th cent. 
A.D. Iney are said to have guarded the apartment 
of their emiwor ; and his commemoration of their 
fidelity by having their portraits painted on his 
doors was the first step which led to their enjoy- 
ment of divine honours. As an example of a 
heroine raised to divine rank, we may take Ma-tsu. 
A girl of Fokion, sitting with her mother spinning, 
went into a trance, in which she saw the boat cap- 
sizetl in which were her father and her two brothers. 
In the anguish of her aflection she seized with each 
hand one of the drowning persons, and held up the 
third with her teeth, unfortunately, her mother 
roused her, and she opened her mouth to reply. 
The facts correspond to what was done in trance : 
the two persons grasped by the girl’s hands were 
saved ; the third was lost, owing to the untimely 
ojpening of her month. Such is the story whion 
lies at the basis of the worship of this girl asMa-tsu, 
patron gixldess of sailors. 

In addition to those nationally, or at least very 
widely, recognized as divine, there are, as has been 
said, many others in whose case a local celebrity 
has eulminated in a local worship. Thus, to give 
one example : in a village not far from Chao Chow 
Foo there is a temple and image in honour of a 
herd-boy, much sought after in times of drought, 
the idol being carried in procession and worshmped 
alike by mandarins and people. Ofjthis herd-Doy 
it is believed that in his lifetime he was able, ^ 
the waving of his bamboo sun-hat, to draw rain 
from heaven. His cult is quite local. 

Regarding such hero-worship generally, it may 
be noted that it is somewhat capricious in the 
selection of its objects. If all heroes are possible 
objects of worship, still only some attain that dig- 
nity. None of the heroes of the Three Kingdom 
era enjoys such divine honours as Kuan-u. More- 
over, the worship of any particular person may be 
early or late in its rise, and it is subject to ebb and 
flow in its popularity. Near Swatow there has 
arisen within recent years an extensive eult in 
honour of a monk, who, partly by saperaatiiral 
means, gave to the district a much-needed bridge. 
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This onlt, vbioh bM slioadv somewhat dedined in 
popularity, is isoent, thoogn tlio monk who is Its 
object UiM eo long ago as the Sung dynasty* On 
the other hand, a worthy may to be wor> 
shipped even during his lifetime (cf. J. J. M. de 
Groot, TAe JMigUm of tho CAtnMe, New York, 
1910, p. 84). Of such worship it may be noted also 
that it is largely non-ethioal. Its obieots were dis* 

a ished, no doubt, by some excellent quality ; 

1 being raised to divine rank ^ey are poten- 
tialized rather than moralized, although as super- 
natural beings (#Ad») they may, tx officio as it were, 
be supposed to enforce the sanctions of the cnxrent 
ethioal code. Thus the warrior Kuan-u becomes 
the God of War, and the rain-producing herd-boy 
is appealed to as Rain-producer. But in popular 
tracts Kuan Ti appears also, not spcciiically as the 
God of War, but as promulgating the ethical pre- 
cepts inculcated in these tracts, and his power of 
sending weal or woe is brought forward as their 
sanction. 


LmuuTDRa— W. F. Mmn, Ohinm Readcr^M Monwa, 
Stoffhsl and Londos, 1874 : H. A. Gllea, Chinfu Biographicai 
picttonary, London, 1888 ; T. Rlchn^, Calendar Oodt, 

««■ P. J. Macslagah. 


HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Egyptiaa).— 
From Herodotus ii. 50 {pc/Uf^ovai 8’ Alyvrriat o88* 
lifiuci oMif) it might be inferred that the worship 
of heroes was unknown among the Egyptians. 
Yet he tells us elsewhere that they worsnipped 
Herakles (ii. 42) and Perseus (ii. 01)-— names which, 
it is true, can here apply only to Khonsu and Min 
respectively, f.s. to in the proper sense of the 
term. In the Hellenistic period, however, there 
was in Egypt a city which was actna^ designated 
* the City of Heroes * (*Hpi&air T6\it), The Egyptian 
monuments likewise show that the religion of the 
country hod really a place for the wonudp of per- 
sonages who, 08 Iteing deified men, must be desig- 
nated heroes or hero-goda Hence, if we are not 
to regard Herodotus as in conflict with himsdf 
and with facts, his words as quoted above must be 
taken to mean only that there was among the 
Egyptians no such cult of heroes as corresponded 
exactly with that found in Greece. In point of 
fact, the Egyptian deities who may be styled hero- 
gods do not, like the Greek heroes, occupy a posi- 
tion intermediate between gods and men. They 
are not demi-gods, bat have become gods in the 
pToi>er sense, and, in spite of the earthly residua 
that still adliere to them, were worshipped along 
with, and in the same manner as, real gods. 

Before these heroes became gods, however, they 
too passed through a stage of semi-divine worship, 
which, as in the case of the Greek heroes, was 
associated with their tombs, and which may have 
developed from the ordinary cult of the dead to 
something in the nature of ancestor-worship. Ac- 
cording to Egyptian beliefs, the * spirits’ of the 
departed stand midway between the cods and the 
king and qn^n (Hood Papyms, published by G. 
Maspero, in JEtudec igypticnnec, u., Paris, 1893). 
Manetho, in one particular instance where he refers 
to the practice of ancestor-worship, calls them pievn 
il/Meoi (see below, I. 2). The Egyptians them- 
i^ves, referring to the same praotioe, sometimes 
speak of those ancestral spirits as gods, just as 

a often apply the term *god’ to the semi- 
e king. The line of demarcation between a 
real god and a deified human spirit is thns far from 
rigid. 

As regards the heroes of the Greeks and other 
peoples, the question often arises whether the 
nero-gods worsnipped by the people were originally 
men who had been promoted to divine honooxs by 
reason of their achievements, or were at first reu 
deitiea to whom a human form and human expeari* 


enoes came to be ascribed; or, finally, whether 
they are literary ereations whic^, bom of poetic 
fancy, found a footing in popular belief. But no 
snob question con arise in the case of the Egyptian 
hero-gods, except perhaps in a sin^ instance (II. 
z (1)). For,‘ on the one hand, the Egyptian gods, 
invested with human activities and ragardra as 
kings who ruled upon eortli in the far distant past 
(as, s.g., the sun-god Rs', t.6. *snn,* the earth-god 
Gab, I.S. ' earth,* the hawk-shaped Homs, and iiis 
adveraary, the animal-shaped Beth— both originally 
local gods), are in other respects so laclang in 
human traits that their divine natnre cannot 
doubted for a moment. Then, on the other hand, 
the Egyptian deities who may be called heroes or 
hero-gods are witliont exception deified men, a 
number of whom lived in the full light of history, 
and of whose earthly existence we in some cases 
possess authentic indications. 

It is to be noted that the deification of huniaiii 
beings in ancient Egypt was of two kinds, viz. (1) 
general deification, which all who occupied a cer- 
tain position in life, or suflered a particular fate, 
shared in an equal degree— sfeyters, as it were, and 
independently of any action on their own part, 
much in the same way as the fallen warriors of the 
Teutons were all admitted to Valholl; and (2) 
individual deification, which was attained only by 
individuals of special eminence. The latter mass 
comprises those who, as akin in character to the 
heroes of Greek mythology, are the genuine hero- 
gods, who were always treated by the Egyptians 
as if they had been real gods; the former is 
composed of the semi-divine beings from whom 
proceeded the hero-gods. 

I. Obnibral deification. It is a well- 
known fact that the Egyptians, from the earliest 
traceable period of their history, believed their 
kings to be embodied forms of certain gods — in- 
carnations like the bull Apis, the ram of Mendes, 
and the other sacred animals. The reigning king 
was regarded as ’Homs* (the national god of 
I^wer Egypt in pre-historic times, and, lator, of 
the wholekmgdom), or as ' Homs and Seth * (the 
union of the ancient national deities of Lower 
and Upper Egypt respectively), or, again, as ‘ the 
two mistresses,^ Le. Eileithyia and Buto (the 
tntolaiy goddesses of the two divisions of the 
country in the final {period of the pre-historic ago). 
The deceased king, on the other band, ranked as 
Osiris (by Heliopolitan doctrine the father of 
Horns), and under that conception mled over the 
dead, just as, under the name of Horns, he had 
previously ruled, and as his son and successor 
now ruled, over the living. From the IVth 
dynasty onwards the king was accounted * the son 
of the sun-god H5',* who in the form of the previous 
king, his human father, was supposed to have be- 
gotten him of the queen (Maspe^o, * Comment 
Alexandre devint dieu en Egypte,’ in Anwuairo de 


VtcoU praHque dee hwUca itwM [Paris, 18971). In 
a later a^, again, each god was regards within his 
own province as toe kings father. Accordingly the 
reigning king was stylw ’the good god’ («fr- 90 *), 
or, at an earlier day, ’ the great god^ (nfr'{) ; from 
the XIXth dynasty the Tatter designation was 
applied to the deceased king. When the king’s 
rem father was not himself a king, he was called 
’the father of the god* (jfV-nfr, an expression 
authenticated from the Xllltb d^asty), and the 
worship at the king's tomb— the pyramid— was, 
even in the Old Kingdom (first half of the 3rd 
millennium B.O.), performed in a * house of a god* 
(^-nfr), f.e. a temple specially dedicated to him, 
and bp * servants of a god ’ (Am-nfr) and ’ pure ones ’ 
(tof so), f. 6 . priests, appoint^ for the purpose, pre- 
cisely like the worship of the real gods ; wJiilo the 
worship accorded to oil other human beings, even 
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qneenr«, after death was per/onnod simply by • ser- 
vants of a genius' i.e, priests of the dead, 

and in * a house of a genius* (hi-Jk}), t.e. chaiasls of 
the dead. 

It is iievertlieleKsprolialile that the ancient kin^ 
of Egypt M’ere not honoured with divine worship 
in their lifetime; at least we have no evidence of 
such wonshiji. When the reigning monarch ap- 
pointed one of his courtiers as a km-ngr, i,e, * ser- 
vant of a god,* at his pyramid (J. H. Tlroasted, 
Awient Ih^cortUt of Egypt, Chicago, 1906-07, i. 
It :{07). this did not imply that the person so 
lionoiired was to act in that capacity daring the 
king’s life; on the contrary, the omce, witn its 
duties, honours, and eniohnnonts, was conferred 
upon him— and probably also upon his descendants 
—in anticipation of the king’s death, for the 
time when the latter should lie worshipped os a 
departed spirit. The first of the Egyptian kings 
to have divine honours paid to them while still 
uljv«'* and in conjunction with their ancestors were 
the Hellenistic kings of the Ptolemaic period. 

2. In Heliopolis, which in the pre-historic age 
was for a time the capital of the whole country, a 
species of ancestor-w'orship seems to have been 
accorded to the ntaties of the contemporary (pre- 
historic) kings. They were worshipin^d there as 
* souls of IT eliopolis. * Sitiiilarly , * souls of Hierakon- 
polis * and ‘ souls of Buto ’ were worshipped in these 
cithis, the respective capitals of the two States into 
which Egypt was eventually divided prior to the 
foundation of the historical ccntralizcul State tinder 
Menes (* the union of the two lands*). As these 
predecessors of Menes had, in particular, >vor- 
shippe^l the god Tlonis, the latter two companies 
of spirits were known also as the 'servants of 
Horns.’ Moreover, they are variously designated, 
according Ut the connexion, as 'kinL^s,* 'spirits,* 
or 'gods.* In Manetlio they are called viKves ol 
TfiuWeoi, They arc depicted as gods with a human 
k^ly and an animars head, exactly like the local 
fetish deities of the Egyptians; the souls of 
Ilicrakofiitolis have the liea<l of a jackal, those 
of Buto tliat of a hawk, and, accordingly, they are 
even spoken of as 'jackals’ and ‘hawks* respec- 
tively. From certain allusions in the texts it 
might seem iis if, in earlier times (till 2000 li.c.), 
herds of jackals and Hocks of hawks were kept in 
the two cities just named, and were regarded as 
incarnations of those royal souls. 

further, K. Sethe, Unt^rHUchungm zftr Gcftch. und 
AUfTtuinskfimh', iii. riyMpzi};' 1001] nflf.; the Miiiio author in 
Boroharclt, GrahilenknvU de)t Leipzig, lui:i, ii. 102 1. 

The 'souls of Heliopolis/ wherever they are 
mentioned, seem to be treated exactly like gods, 
and are associated with A turn, the local deity of 
that city. The dynastic kings dedicate temples 
and other monuments to them, and speak of them- 
selves as lieloved hy tliem. It is possible that the 
namc'Up(&b>i' ('Upw^roXir, ’Hpt^), by which the 
Greeks render Fithom, riarovgo;, i,e, 'house of 
Atum,’ the name of the city de<licated to Atnm, 
bears a reference to these 'souls.* In such trans- 
lations we usually find that, when they do not give 
the name of the god in question, as in the case of Aidi 

then they have the name of his sacred animal 
in the j>!unil, as, e.g., KwCay for 'House of 
Anubis,* and KpoKoSeiXus ?r6Xis for ' House of 
Suchos.* In the Greek rendering of Pithom given 
above, therefore, the "Ilpwes seem to take the place 
of the sacred animals. 

3. After the fall of the Old Kingdom {c. 2400 
B.C.) the identification of the dead with Osiris, 
which had been cnstoinnry in the cose of kings, 
was gradually extended to others— first of all to 
members of the royal family, then to the feudal 
nobility (who at that time also arrogated to them- 
selves other privileges of royalty), and finally to 


all human beings without distinction of rank 
The logical result of this should have been that 
in the realm of the dead there existed rulers only, 
and no subjects. But in point of fact the attri- 
bute Osiris seems very soon to have lost its or^nal 
force. The deceased N, who is called ' Osiris N,* 
was in no sense identical with the god Osiris, who 
continues os before to be king in the realm of the 
dead, and therefore rules over the ' Osiris N * also. 
The dead who are so designated worship Osiris, 
justify themselves before liis judgment-seat, etc. 

4* A special apotheosis seems in later times to 
have lieen accorded to those who were drowned in 
the Nile, probably because, according to the legend, 
Osiris had sail'ored a like fate. Those who died in 
this way were regarded as having been peculiarly 
distinguisliefl by the gods, and were styled ' glori- 
fied* — a term which at an earlier period 

appears to have boon applied more generally to all 
the blessed dead (cf. benti). According to Herod, 
ii. 00, the ImnIics of the drowned were entombed 
with peculiar pomp (cf. Griffith, in Zeitschr. fur 
dgyp. Sprtiche, xlvi. [1900-10] 132). 

5. That a cult of the deified high priests of 
Heliopolis and Memphis existed at Pathyris in 
Ptolemaic times is evidenced by a numlier of 
jiapyri (Griffith, Catalogue of the Thmotir Popyri 
m the J. Hylands Manchester, 1900, lii. 

132, n. 0). 

II. In DIVIDUAL DEIFICATION. — 1. Deified 
kings and queens. — (1) The earliest iiistianco of 
this may have been Osiris. This deity, so higlily 
honoured in later times, was in some remote age, 
as it would seem, a hero in whose ])ersun the idea 
of the unity of the Egyptian ochhiIc came to be 
emltodied : hence tbo myth of tfie uismeinberment 
of his body and the distnbntion of the ]»arts among 
the Egyptian nomes. He was regarded as having 
been a good and noble monarch, wdio was tremiher- 
ously murdered, somewhat like the Siegfried of 
Teutonic mythology, and then rc.*itored U* life by 
means of magic, though lie did not rcsuiue his 
earthly existence, but lives on in the luidor world 
as king of the dead. He is always portrayed in 
a purely human fashion, with certain symbols of 
royalty which pertain to him alone among the 
gods— the Upper Egyptian diadem adorned with 


two ostrich feathers 


, and the crook 


l 


as also the scourge 


the primitive emblems 


of sovereignty. It is jamsible, however, that these 
symbols may have been transferred to him from 
an ancient local deity with whom he was sub- 
sequently identified (see below). In the earlier 
religious literature of the ‘ Pyramid Texts’ Osiris 
vciy seldom plays an active part like the other 
gods. The theme of interest is, nearly everywhere 
in these texts, found in his experiences, his death, 
and his resurrection. What had happened to him 
would happen also to the deceased kmg, who is, in 
fact, generally identified with him. 

The suffering Osiris, thus conceived of as purely 
human, was in his origin os little a god of vegeta- 
tion or of the dead as was Christ, with whom 
he has many points of resemblance. He, too, 
founded a confessional religion of a personal 
and ethical stamp, which forms a most decided 
contrast to the nnmorous Egyptian local cults 
based on fetishism, as well as to the Nature-religions 
indigenons to K^pt from primitive times (wor- 
ship of the sun, tlie sky, tlm Kile), and whioh in 
the coarse of centuries gradually extended its 
range, to some extent with a oonscions rejection of 
other forms of religion (the mysteries, communal 
life). 
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The earliest trinmphs of his colt mnst certainly 
go back to a rery remote past. Even while Helio- 
Mlis was the capital of a united Egypt,^ and when 
the Heliopolitan theology institute tlie ‘great 
divine ennead of Helioiiolis,’ he not only found a 
place in that group as one of the reprcHontatives 
of the past— l^de the great cosmic deities (sun, 
air, sky, earth) and the national god of the 
Bonthem kingdom of Upper Egypt, which had 
been overthrown 1^ the kings of Lower Egypt, 
and was now subject to it— but he actually be- 
came the centre of the whole artificial system. He 
was made the son of the divine pair. Heaven and 
Earth.* Homs again, who, as the national deity 
of the dominant kingdom of Lower Egypt, repre- 
sented the present, and therefore remamed outside 
the ennead, became the son of Osiris. Seth, the 
god of the Upper Egyptian kingdom, and now the 
last member of the ennead, was branded as the 
slayer of Osiris, and the arch-villain who hod been 
guuty of dismembering the kingdom. These two 
local deities, Homs and Seth, were originally of a 
purely fetishistic character, and had at first no 
more to do with tlie hero Osiris than had the 
cosmic deities who had come to be recognized as 
his parents. Thus the Heliopolitan theology was 
even then completely under the inflneiice of the 
Osirian faith. 


Osiris seems to have become the god of the dead 
(Khentamentiu, ‘the chief of the Westerners*) 
and the god of Abydos only in the historic era, 
and probably in consecjuence of the deceased king’s 
identification with him and of the fact that the 
tombs of Oie earliest historical kings (Ist and Ilnd 
dynasties) were situated at Abydos, the necropolis 
of This, their capital. It thns came about that 
the grave of Osiris was sought in Abydos, and was 
found among the ancient royal tombs them. The 
function of the god of the dead and the designation 
• chief of the Westerners* were thereby transferred 
from the dog-shaped local god Ami bis to Osiris (E. 
Meyer, in Zeitsekr. fur dgyp, Sprache^ xlL [1904] 
97). Between 2500 and 2100 D.C., in consequence 
of this development, Abydos became a pre-eminent 
centre of pilgrimage for all Egyptians. 

Tf originally Osiris had no connexion with Aby- 
dim, he would seem to have hod as little with his 
ol.hcY sanctuary, situated in the Delta, and subse- 
quently named Busiris (‘House of Osiris’) after 
him. Here, too, he either superseded or absorbed 
an older local god, the 'ndtj depicted as an idol in 


the form 



It was presumably from this deity. 


who in the earlier religious literature is called 
‘the chief of the Eastern nomes* (of the Delta), 
and may perha|w have been tbe god of a small 
kingdom compnsing these nomes, that Osiris ac- 
quired the symbols of sovereignty by which his 
images were distinguished iu later times. 

In Memphis, likewise, Osiris seems to have been 


identified with the fetish worshipped there 



‘the magniiioent Ded-pfllar,* as also with Ptab and 
Soker, only after the Old Kingdom was at an end. 
The violent death which, aooording to the legend, 
he met with in tlie waters of the Nile brought 
him into dose relations with the sacred river itsdf. 
Like the Memphite Ptab» Osiris now came to be 
identified with it, and the idea of his resurrection 
fitM in with the annual inundation. His life 
and death were interpreted as referring to the 

1 About 1000 VMI boforo tbs dswn of tho htstorloU m, at the 
tim* whon the En’ptfan calendar waa Introducad (4242 B.a)L 

s Heaven and nrth were formerly believed to be the pareotR 
of the ana-god RS*, but lift* ia now at the head of the ennaad 
and thoir gnadfathcr. 


mowth and decay of Nature. He thns eventually 
became the god of vegetation, from whose corpse 
the com was supposed to spring. 

(2) King Sesostris ju. (1887-1850 B.C.), who com- 
pleted the subjugation of Northern Nubia begun 
by his predecessors, and protected this new pro- 
vince of the Egyptian kingdom by the erection of 
fortresses, had already become a national deity in 
that district in the time of the New Kimfoom, 
and, along with the ancient Nubian deity Dd-wn^ 
was worsliipped under liis sacred name of Kha** 
^td-ne', which denotes his relation to the sun-god 
Rd* (the Ha* -name). Thutmosis in. (1501-1447 
B.C.), who, in similar fashion, completed the re- 
conquest of Nubia begun by his own predecessors, 
erected in that country temples, and instituted 
sacrifices and festivals, for the deified Sesostris. 
The latter was thus treated altogether like a god, 
but he is portrayed and designated as an £gy 2 >tian 
king, exactly as in his lifetime. 

Bee LepsiuB, Berlin, 184(M30, HI. 48 ff. ; Breasted, 

^ 1^167 ff., and UuUnry qT JSgvP^t New York, 1006, pp 

(3) King Amenemmes in. (1840-1801 B.C.), the 
builder of the so-called Labyrinth near Hawara, 
at the entrance to the FayyOm, became subse- 
quently a tutelary deity of tliat oasis, for the 
ecnnomic development of which he (the Mooris of 
Herodotus T) must have done good service. Under 
his Ke* -name of La-ma'-re* (Aa/tapl$), in its abbrevi- 
ated form Ma* -rfi* (Map^r, Mapper, Mavp^f ), or, with 
the addition of ‘ Pharaoh,* tlie later Egyptian term 
for king, as Hpa/sapp^s, llpcpapp^r, ho is ireouently 
mentioned in monuments of the Gneco- Roman 
period from the Fayyflm, and espeoially from the 
vicinity of his pyramid and his mausoleum (the 
Labyrinth). He is there depicted in the stereo- 
typed attitude of the gods, except that his head 
Is that of an Egyptian king and bears the royal 
head-band. 

See further, Rubeneohn, In ZHUohr, fUr Spraehg, sill. 
(1905] 111 ff. ; Bpiegelberg, i6. xllU. (1006) 84 If. 

(4) Menes [c, 3300 B.C.), the deified founder of 
the Egyptian centralized State of historical times, 
is believed by Wiicken to be identical witii the 
similarly named deity Jlpapijvit or ^pa/s^mr, who is 
frequently mentioned in Greek papyn from the 
village of Tebtunis in the Fayyflm (Mitteis- 
Wiloken, Orundzugeu, Chrestomainie derPapyrua* 
kumde^ Leipzig, 1912, i. 1. p. 106). 

(6) King Amenophis i. (c. 1551-1535 B.C.), son of 
that King Amosis who expeUod the Hylom and 
founded the New Kingdom, was regarded, from 
c. 1300 B.C., as a guardian deity of tho Theban 
necropolis. In that cimacity he is often portrayed 
in tombs and coffins of this period — ^mostly in the 
form of a reigning king, but with the scourge 
and crook, as borne by Osiris. In his honour 
was observed the festival of Pa-amen-hotp (‘the 
[festival] of Amenophis *), from which the month 
of PhamenOth derived its name. 

(6) Amenophis ill. (c. 1415-1880 B.C.), whose 
reign seems to mark the zenith of Egypt’s posi- 
tion as a world-power, instituted in bis own honour 
a divine cult in the temple of Soleb, in Nubia, 
built by himself, his name here being ‘ Neb-ma'-ri*, 
the lord of Nubia,* or ‘ N. the great ^od.* In the 
sculptures which adorn the walls of this sanctuaiy, 
the god is depicted as being worshipped by the 
king himself, and is called by him ‘his living 
linage upon earth.’ In the inscriptions, the king 
dedicates the temple to the god, and speaks of 
himself as being beloved by the latter, fn short, 
Amenophis treaU his deified self in every way as 
an independent divinity. The god is represented 
as a king wearing the royal head-banu, but as 
having around his ears the twisted ram’s horns 
peculiar to Amuu in Nubia and in the Oasis of 
Ammon (Siwa!, and upon bis head a small crest 
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(modius) bearing the inmm'a crescent and disk, as 
worn by the ancient lunar deities, Thoth of iSlimun 
and Kbonsu of Thebes, lie thus comes before us 
as a fusion of Aniun and Khonsu. 

Of. Lopriua, lii. 85-67; BraMted. AfutUnt iUaordt, 11. 1 808ff. 

In the Grroco-Roman period, the king who thus 
deiiied hiniself in Nubia was identified with Mem- 
nou, the iecondai^ king of Ethiopia who came to 
rhe help of the Trojans. Hia oolosfsal statues in 
AVestem Thebes, which bore the name * Neb- 
ma'-r6', lord of lords’ (Lepsius, iii. 142, 144; 
Thirton, Exaernta Ilinroglyjihica, Cairo, 1825-30, p. 
30), are the famouB colossi of Memnon, one of 
which, after being overthrown by an earthquake 
in 27 B.C., used to give forth a resonant note at 
sunrise, until it was restored in the reign of 
Heptimius Sevems (Letronne, *La Statue vocale 
de Meinnon,’ in MAIBL x. [1833] 249). Its 
association with the Memnon of Greek mythology 
can be traced back to the Ptolemaic period, and is, 
therefore, of earlier date than its property of emit- 
ting sounds. In Greek documents of the middle of 
the 2nd cent. B.C. the name rd is used of 

the locality called in E^*ptian Djeme, the modern 
Mcdinet 11 aim, in which was situated not only 
the sepulchral temple of AiiienophiB iii. with the 
two colossi in front of it, but also a great palace 
belonging to him. 

It IS evident, from various quiproquos, that the 
identification of Amenophis lii. with the Greek 
Memnon is based upon his R5'-nanie, Neb-ma‘-r5*, 
which in that age was apparently abbreviated to 
Mare (Sethe, Unters^ichuiMen, i. 61, n. 1 ; ii. 6, 
n. 2). In the Rabylonian letters from el-Amama, 
dating from the king’s own lifetime, his name is 
rendered by Nimmuna or Mimmuria, and its (M>n- 
teiiitHirary pronunciation may, tlierefore, have been 
something like Nemm&r5’ or Memm&rfi*. It is 
thus not inconceivable that the Greek mythical 
figure of the Ethiopian or Egyptian Memnon, 
whose name is not unlike the form just given, was 
in reality the final residuum of Egypt’s three 
centuries^ supremacy in the Slastem Mecliterranean, 
which, as has been indicated, culminated in the 
reign of Amenophis ill. Moreover, it is precisely 
the names of this king and his consort that are 
met with repeatedly on objects of Egyptian origin 
found at Mycenie and in Rhodes. 

Among the Semitic peoples, again — ^unless all 
the evioence is at fault — the memory of this 
monarch would seem to have survived in the tradi- 
tions regarding Nimrod, the migbtv hunter of 
Cush (t.s. Nubia) ; and, as a matter of fact, Amen- 
opkis in. in his memorial scarabs, wliioh, like 
commemorative coins, were designed to keep in 
remembrance the important events of his reign, 
has recorded not only the expansion of his king- 
dom from Kori in Nubia to Nahareu on the 
Euphrates, but also his prowess as a hunter of lions 
ana wild oxen (Rrcasted, qp. cii, ii. § 8G0ff.). 

(7) A deified king of unknown name is found in 
the * Pharaoh of Siimt’ (i.s. the Island of Bige), wor* 
shipped in the Grseco-Roman temples of the Island of 
Plulie. In the temple sculptures he is represented 
as an E^ptian king with tlie so-called war-helmet 
on his nead. In a Greek inscription from the 
Island of Sehfil he is called Ilfrepo^vtt, * the god of 
Bice,* and is identified with Hermes (SethsL in 
Zettschr.fur amfp. Sprat^M, xlvii. [1910] 166). 

(8) King Ptolemy Phtladelphus gave orders that 
Arsinofi, his sister and wife, *tne goddess who 
loves her brother’ (4»iX(ldeX^ot), who died in 270 
B.C., should be worshipped along with the local 
deities in all the temples of the country as 
crdvvaof, and that a tax of one-sixtb of all garden- 
produce should be devoted to her cult, in the 
Fayyttm she became a nome goddess, and this 
fertile region was thereafter called the Arsinoite 


Romo. A temjile of Arainofi at Memphis is men- 
tioned in the luscriptions of the Memphite high- 
priests in the Ptolemaic period. In the sculptures 
of the Egyptian monuments the deified queen 
appears as a purely human figure, but in the in- 
scriptions she is styled ' dau^ter of Amun,’ and 
^ Divine mother of the living Apis, the king of all 
the other divine animals.’ 

Gf. W. Otto, JMuUtu. Ttmpel im hMunitlMim Atgypttn^ 
1. (Leipcis, 1906) 848 ; Mltteis-Wilcken, OrundgUffg d, Papprun- 
kwidef i. 2. p. 284 ; Sotbe, f/rkund^ A dgjp Attgrtunu, 
ii. (Lefpsls. 1904) lOOff. 

a. Deified individuals not of royal rank.— (1) 
I-m-bfitep chief architect to Tosorthros 

of the Illrd Dynasty (e. 2000 B.C.), the king who 
built the step pyramid of Saqqara, the oldest 
edifice of hewn stone in Egypt, is said to have 
discovered the art of building with that material, 
but was renowned in later times also as a physician, 
an astrologer, and the author of wise writings. 
In the [>eriod of the Now Kingdom, 4.e. after 1580 
B.C. (one instance found in Thebes under Amenophis 
111.), it was the custom with writers, in beginning 
their work, to make a libation from their water- 
liowl in honour of I-m-bOtep as their patron 
(Schafer, in Zeitschr. fur dgyp. Sprache, xxxvi. 
[1898] 147 : Gardiner, i6. xl. [1902] 146). By this 
time, therefore, he seems to have become a kind of 
demi-god, and to have lost his human character. 

Afterwards, in the Persian period (from 525 B.C.), 
he became a god in the full sense, who was speci- 
ally concemea with healing, and was subsequently 
identified by the Greeks with Asklepios. His 
cult was attached to his tomb, which, according to 
Ej^ptian usage, was situated beside the Pyramid 
of his patron; and here stood the Asklcpioion 
often referred to in Greek papyri from Saqqara. 
To this new hero-god, as being originally a 
Memphite deity, vculb assigned a divine father in 
Ptah (licphsestns), in place of his actual father, 
Ka-nofer, who is known to us from a genealogy 
dating from the V>egiiiniug of the Persian period. 
His mother, Khredu- onekn, and his wife, lionpet- 
nofret, were also raised to divine rank, and are 
often found in association with him. Their names 
and titles clearly reveal their human origin. 

In the numerous statuettes of this god whicli 
have come down to us, and which were, no doubt, 
dedicated to his temple mainly by persons restored 
to, or in search of, health, lie is figured as al- 
together human, as a learned man sitting on a 
chair and reading a book (A. Eriuan, Aegifptische 
Beliqum, Berlin, 1906, p. 174). AVe certainly 
have figues on the temple walls which, while still 
giving liim a human form, show him in the attire 
and with the bearing of the gods, but these figures 
date only from the Graeco-Roman period. In 
that age we frequently meet with his cult also in 
Upper Egypt, as, e.y., in Thebes and Edfu, as well 
as in Phuoe, where Ptolemy Epiphanes erected a 
small temple in his honour. 

Even after his apotheosis I-m-h5tep freouently 
receives, in addition to the epithqj^ * Son of Ptab ’ 
expressive of his divine origin, his erstwhile 
human titles, ' reciting priest,’ * expert in ofiairs,’ 
etc., but only in cases where the reference is to Ids 
achievements lu a man in the remote fUMit. It is 
worthy of note that here he is also designated as 
’ IbiB,’^».s. as the sacred bird of the god Thoth, 
who was believed to have the form of that bird — 
a designation which re-appears in connexion with 
the deified individnals discussed below (nos. 2 and 
8). It would thus seem that the sagM of the past 
who were subsequently exalted to divine honours 
were thought of as inoamationB of the god Thoth, 
somewhat in the same way as was indicated in 1. 
8, above. 

Cf. Sethe, 'Imhotep der Aiklepioe der Aegypter* (CTnter 

muhungtnt IL (1002J 08 ft.). 



period, and alao in fnnerary papyri of the aame 
era. Thie is the famons Amen-h6tp 

the son of 9<^pu, and a native of 
Athribis, who had won renown by a long and hon- 
ourable career os a minister of the Amenophis ui. 
mentioned above (11. z (6)). We possess several 
orimnal monuments of him, as, a portrait- 
statue which represents him as an old man of 
eighty years, and the inscriptions on which con- 
tain moral apophthegms (Chfo/. gineral du 
MuHe du Caire, no. 42127 ; Legrain, Statuei de 
rois et de pariiculier*, Cairo, 1900, i. 78, pi. 76), 
whUe a second bears an autobiographical mscrip- 
tion (Breasted, op. dt. ii. 9 013 tT. ). A third statue, 
four metres in height, from the temple of Knmak, 
and now in the museum of Cairo, likewise 
contoina on osteninbly autobiographical record, 
which, however, presupposes his deification, ana 
speaks of him in exactly the same terms as do the 
temple inscriptions of Euergetes n. This monu- 
ment, to judge from its style and orthography, 
cannot be earlier than the Gimco-Iloman period, 
and it bears, above its Egyptian inscription, a 
Greek dedication to the name of the Emperor 
Augustas {ETAP xiz.fl897] 13). 

This Amen-bfitp is alao frequently mentioned in 
the monuments of his royal uiiister. Manetho, 
who wrote his history of Egypt in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, refers to him, under the 
name of 'Afd^ta^ts Iladirtof (Egyp. Amen-J^n Pa- 
hape.^ i.e. * the son of Apis '), as a wise counsellor of 
a king called Amenophis. It is clear, from what 
Manetho says of him, that Amen-h^tp had not yet 
been deified. Hence it is no merely accidental 
circumstance that our earliest evidences of his 
being regarded as a god all date from the reign of 
one particular king, vis. Ptolemy Euergetes n. 
In all probability it was in that reim that he first 
becivme a god. with this accords tne fact that, in 
contrast to I>m-b0tcp, he is still portrayed, in the 
temple sculptures already referred to. in a purely 
human fashion ; he still wears the garb of his time, 
and his bearing is only in part that usually 
assigned to the gods. Moreover, though, like 
T-m-bfitep, he too is styled ‘ Ibis,' and has received, 
in addition to his human mother — ^named — a 
divine mother in the form of the goddess of 
writing and reckoning (5ilf) (Lepsins, Tea2, ili. 
168), and while the name of his father, Qapu, was 
Interpreted as indicating the sacred bull Api% yet 
Amen-h<)tp still retains liis human titles. 

As we meet with the cult of Amen-b6tp only 
in temples of Western Thelies, it would in all 
probabflity be associated with bis tomb, which, 
according to the custom of his time, would be 
situated in the Theban necropolis and nowhere 
else. The sepulchral chapel attached to his tomb 
is referred to in a protective ordinance which 
survives in a later inscription, executed probably 
some four hundred years after the death of Amen- 
hfitp (Mdller, in SBAW^ 1010, p. 932 if.), and 
witnesses to the long survival of his cult as a 
departed spirit. Amen-hfitp resembles l-m-hdtep 
also in being a healing god. * 1 expel all disease 
from thy body ’ — so he speato to the king, offering 
sacrifice to him (Lepsins, iv. 32c ; cf. JUS xix. 
[1890] 13 flf. ; Catal. gineitd du MuHe du Cairo^ 
no. 9304 ; J. G. Milne, Greek Inwriptionst Oxford, 
1005, p. 87). He too is said to nave oomposed 
wise maxims, and, in fact, a number of the sayings 
attributed to the Seven Wise Men of Greece were 
ascribed to him (WUcken, in Aeggptiaea^ Festmskr, 

S r Ebers, Leipzig, 1897, p. 142 £). Cf. Sethe, 
Aeggpitacat 107 ff. 

(3) Ptolemy Euergetes n., in whose reign, as 


small temple in honour of Thotb, the god of 
wisdom, who appears to have been worshipiied 
there under the designation of * Thoth, Teos the 
Ibis’ (Tee^/3if), and * Thoth itmJ We have here a 
deified high priest of Memphis {Hm) ^ named Teos, 
who was thns identified with the god of wisdom, 
and hence also designated as ‘the Ibis.’ This 
would seem to be the same person who is referred 
to by Clement of Alexandria {Strom, i. 21 [p. 399]) 
as the ‘ Theban Hermes,’ and as an instance of 
the deification of human beings. 

Now there was, as we know, a Memphite high 
priest named Teos in the Ptolemaic period ; 
according to the inscription on his tombstone 
(now in Vienna), he lived from 267 to 224 B.c. 
But, as the office of high priest in Memphis was 
hor^itary, it is possible that he had predeoessors 
and succesBors of the same name as himself. Cf. 
Sethe, 'Imhotep,* p. 9 {Untersuchungen, u. 100 f.). 

(4) In 238 B.C., by an ordinance of the Egyptian 
priests, the prematurely deceased daughter of 
t^lemy Euergetes l. was deified {Miwffit) under 
the title of BepeWjcq drdvvv ira^iyu/y, and it was also 
enjoined that 'statues of this goddess’ should be 
set up in all the temples of the country (Decree of 
Canopus). 

(5) Another deified man of the later era (after 
900 B.O.) must — if we are to judge from the name 
—be recognized in the god Petesnohos or Pete- 
suohis (».e. Egyp. Pete-a-ubekt 'he whom the god 
Suchos gave’). In Pliny (HN xxxvi. 84) he is 
erroneously identified with the king who built 
the Labyrinth. This hero-god was depicted as a 
crocodile, like Suchos, the bid local deity of the 
Fayyfim, from whom he took his name. Here 
perhaps we have a parallel to the designation of 
the deified sages as ' llnB,’ the sacred bird of Thoth 
(see 1-3 above). 

Of. WUcken, In ZetUekr. far Amp. Sproeha. xzU. [188A] 1S67, 
and Mltteie- WUcken, ihrundzUpy d. Papifruatunde, i. 1, p. 106. 

(6) In the temple of Dendur in Lower Nubia, 
built in the reign of Augustus, there were 
worshipped, among others, two brothers named 
Pete-fise and Pa-bor, the deified sons of a certain 
$wpr; tiieir names seem to point to the later 
period. In addition to the usual designations of 
the dead, 'Osiris’ and 'justified,’ they bear the 
epithet 'glorified* {Msfe), or 'glorified in the 
uTOrupolis,’ and lor tbis reason Griffith conjectures 
that tuey bad died by drowning. Pete-fise some- 
times receives the title * the snake of destiny (Jut = 
iya$odal/uyy) who [is] in Ntlt' (the name of the 
locality), placed after his own name, and, therefore, 
a divine epithet, while Pa-bor bears the enigmatic 
designation Pfyrif ' the chief ’ (4]pt-) before mo own 
name, and, accordingly, as a nniuan title. The 
two brothers aie portrayed in hnmsii form, but in 
their bearing and garb altogether as gods. 

Of. Qrlflith. Zdtaehr. filr dgpp. Smeha, xWl. tlfi0»-10] 184; 
A. M. BlsckinsD, Tha T»mpUttfDmuar(Laa Tamplaa imimarg4h 
da la Nubia. Oslro. 1011. uL). 

(7) Finally, the two hero-gods just mentioned, 
who may possibly have owed their apotheosis to 
a death drowning, would find a parallel in 
Antinoos, the celebrated favourite of the Emperor 
Hadrian. While accompimying the Emperor on 
his Egyptian journey, he is said to have thrown 
himsmz into the Nile in order that he might by 
his own death save his patron from imminent 
peril. On the spot where this took place Hadrian 
founded a Roman city, which he called Antinoo- 
polis, and in whioh he in all likelihood instituted 
a cult in honour of the youth, as a eity-hero, or, 

1 nit tpcUIng oi tUt word ihotni that It It m iht Malts* 
itol of 'to htsr/ St In tht proptr osmt Oorcrv^it ('lliotb, 
htsr whloli foliftlbttg (ZHta^r. fUr dgpp. Srada, zlt. 
am-AimiwoaUompsra with It. 
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Moordinff to the £|^ptian mode of sjpeeeh, as a power of the dead, whic^ were temporarily ob- 


all the more probable by the fact tliat the Emperor 
caused divine honours to bo ppd to Antinoos else- 
where. See P. von Bohden, in Pauly-Wissowa, L 
2439. 

Lituutitrb.— T lila hM been suffloientbr indioeted In the 
oouree of the article. K. SeTHE. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Greek and 
Koroan). — The belief in heroes pl^s a very im- 
portant part in the devolopment of Greek religion, 
and to an extent which literature, taken by 
itself, insufficieiitly demonstrates. The conception 
of a hero arose from the prevalence of ancestor- 
worship, when the spirit of the dead man was 
canonized by his descendants. Rememberinff the 
identification of demons with the ghosts of the 
departed (see Demons and Spirits [Greek]), .we 
shall not be surprised to find that demons and 
heroes are sometimes treated as indistinguishable 
Plat. Apol. 27 D). But, when a distinction 
was drawn lietween them, demons, though inferior 
to gods, were, in their turn, regarded as superior 
to heroes (Plut. de De/, Or. 10, p. 415 B). This 
classification, which is the pr^uct of later re- 
flexion, may be traced ultimately to the verses of 
Hesiod, who makes the demons the representatives 
of the Golden Age of man (Op. 122), but regards 
the Ago of the Heroes as immediately prior to 
his own {ib, IfiOif.). These are they, he adds, 
who fought before the gates of Thebes, and crossed 
the sea to bring back fair-haired Helen from Troy $ 
and after death they dwell free from care in the 
Islands of the Blessed beside the stream of Ocean. 
The heroes were definitely understood by Hesiod 
to have been men of renown, who lived in the age 
celebrated by epic poetry, and whose exploits had 
been immortalized os the achievements of a semi- 
divine race (Horn. II. xii. 23 ; Horn. Hym. xxxiL 
18 f. ; Simonid. ft. 36). Though there is thus one 
point of view from which demons are preferred to 
neroes, it is equally true that the demonic being 
is a more primitive conception ; and that the hero, 
with Ills clearly-marked personality and more inti- 
mate relations with his worshippers, is the product 
of a more advanced stage in religious thought. 
Further, demon is the wider term: every hero 
might be described as a demon, but not all demons 
w'ere heroes. Although the derivation of the word 
ppwt is unknown, there is reason for thinking that 
it was originally an adjective bearing some such 
meaning as ‘strong* or 'noble* (Hesych. «.o.), so 
that it may have fmn an honorific title intended 
to distinguish the souls of those among the de- 
parted whose protection and favour it was desired 
to secure. 

The old view that hero-worship arose from a 
weakening of the belief in gods can no longer be 
maintain^ in the light of recent research (]&hde. 
Psyched ^ 148,). The ritual facts, as will presently 
be shown, are decisive against it, and the transi- 
tion of thought which it assumes is by no means 
characteristic of the tendency of on early society. 
Even if it were conceded that old divinities might 
be re-fashioned as men, and so at a later stu^ 
come to be worshipped as heroes, that would be 
^sufficient to prove that a hero is ever derived 
immediately from a god. The heroes in their 
original form, as ghosts of ancestors, were neither 
demi-gods, if that term is used to doscribe living 
warriors, nor demons, who liave never been incar- 
nate in human shape. It is more difficult to 
account for the fact that hero-worship, which can 
be shown to have flourished in the 7th cent. B.a 
or even earlier, exercised— so far as we can see— 
hardly any influence on the practice of Homeric 
society, ^mehow or other, old beliefs in t^e 


sprang anew into life and dominated popular 
tuouf^t in the succeeding oentaries and through- 
out the classical era. Or it may be that, as the 
political system which supported the courts of the 
feudal chieftains fell away and decayed, the voice 
of the commoner, whose primitive superstition bad 
remained unchanged, became articulate in later 
literature. 

There are many foots which attest the connexion 
of heroes with the underworld, and especially with 
the ghosts of ancestors. The central hearth of the 
house, under which the hero was buried (cf. Plut. 
PAoc. 87), and near to which a precinct was re- 
served for him, was an object of especial veneration 
in family-worship (of. art. Hearth [Greek]). Or 
an ima^ of the noro might be set up close to the 
house-door (Callim. Epigr. 26), in order to protect 
the inmates against the approach of their enemies. 
At every family meal the second libation was 
poured out in honour of the heroes (Plut. Qu. Bom, 
p. 270 A), and to them belonged all the broken 
fare which fell from the table (Arist. fr. 180 R.). 
In regard to the latter custom, Athenmus (427 £) 
states that dead kinsmen are actually the re- 
dpients, and it is not to be doubted that the pour- 
ing of the wine on the ground was for the benefit 
of iiie family ghosts. 

Heroes were kept in remembrance by their 
graves, as may be seen from the case of the shrine 
erected in honour of Protesilaus on the sliore of 
the Thracian Chersonese, which, tiiough despoiled 
by the order of Xerxes (Herod, ix. 116), was still 
an object of veneration in the time of Philostratus 
(Her. iii. If.). The mve itself was a mound of 
earth situated within a sacred enclosure 

(r^/Afres, or, more strictly, [Poll. i. 6]). Over 
tlie mound a small chapel i^pvoi') was raised, the 
precinct was planted with trees, and its limits were 
marked by a stone wall (^ptyeds [Pans. i. 42. 8]). The 
most distinctive feature of the locality was tlie 
cavity (fidff^t) communicating with the interior of 
the grave, into which the blood of the victim was 
poured or other oflbrings were cost. Thus, the 
tomb of the hero actually served as an altar 
(ptafiAt) for his worshippers, and miglit bo so de- 
scribed (£ur. Hel. 547, with the present writer’s 
note). Strictly, however, since no elevation was 
essential, a circular hollow in the ground (ifx^P^ 
[Reisch, in Pauly-Wissowa, vi. 615]) was the appro- 
priate receptacle for oflTerinKS to heroes. The 
sacrificiid terms applied to nero-w'orship belong 
also to ohtbonio worship in general (for ^payLIea^^ 
as distinguished from see Herod, ii. 44), and 
the ritual was the same : the victims — generally 
black bulls or rams— were slaughtered so that the 
blood from their throats fell into the hollow of the 
altar, to be drunk by the ghost (algafcoupla) : tlieir 
heads were pressed downwards so that they looked 
towards the earth (4rropia, as explained by schoL 
Horn. IL i. 459) ; none of the flesh was eaten, but 
the whole of it was consumed by jfire; or — since 
the employment of an animal victim was by no 
means universal — when firstfruits of all kinds 
(Thno. iii. 58) as well as eakes and cheese were 
oflered to them, none of the gifts must be touched 
subsequently by the human worshippers. There 
is the same significance in the fact that ofierinM 
to heroes were often made by night or towazds 
evening (Find. leth. iii. 83 ; Ap. JBiod. i. 587) ; in 
the enstom of beating the ground (iEsch. Fere, 
685), or of kneeling Msfore the tomb (Soph. EL 
453); and in the annual recurrenoe of the cere- 
mony to commemorate the hero’s death. The 
institution of funeral games over the grave of a 
dead hero was a common custom (e.g. Pans. viii. 4. 
5), and it is generally supposed that such was the 
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_ n-Hellenio fesdvala, which 

were afterwards ^rouglit into oonnodon with the 
oult of an Olympian ^od. 

8m Bohd«<. 162: Eitram, in Paulj-Wlnowa, vUi, IVM. Ao 
attempt hM noently Iwan made by F. If . Oomfoid, In J. U. 
Harruon'a ThmUt, 212ff., to •xplain the ganiM m originally 
and Mtentlally a new Yearii feeUTal. view aoooraa wltn 

the general argument of the authorem that the hero la a later 
oonoeptiou derived from that of the year-dalmon (op, HL 876). 

A remarkable feature in the worship of a hero 
is that he was supposed to appear in the form of 
a snake. So Cyohreus was figured at Salamis, 
and Erichthonius at Athens (Pans. i. 36. 1, i. 24. 
7). Vergil deserihes the arrival of an enormous 
snake when ^neas was celebrating the anniversary 
of his father’s death by the performance of solemn 
rites at his tomb {jEn, v. 84 £ ). The superstitiouB 
man in Theophrastus {Char, 16), if he saw a snake 
in tlie house, at once erecsted a small chapel on the 
spot. The snake is also frequently depicted in the 
dasB of reliefs known as the DeiM-Feast type, in 
which the hero is represented as partaking of a 
meal (Rouse, Or. Votive Offerings^ Cambridge, 1902, 
p. 20ff. ; Eitrem, 1142 f.). Plutarch, in his Life 
of Cleomenes (39), says tliat, after Cleomenes had 
been put to death by Ptolemy and his body im- 
paled, a snake was seen wound round his head ; and 
certain learned men explained the occurrence by 
propounding the theory that snakes are produced 
witnin a human corpse by the thickening of the 
juices of the marrow. Tiie explanation, which is 
idso given in a sjieech of P3rtluigora8 recorded in 
Ov. Met. XV. 389, is perhaps due to the rationalis- 
ing tendency of impular opinion at a time when the 
superstition had ceased to be credible. Although 
the association of the snake with death and the 
grave appears to be free from doubt, it has, never- 
theless, recently been maintained that the snake- 
attribute of a hero points to his origin as a fertility* 
daimon, and symbolizes the resurrection of life m 
the new year (J. £. Uarrison, Themis^ 271, 310). 

The worship of ancestors in genenu culminates 
in the worship of a hero as the representative of 
the family. He is no longer one of a class in wluch 
all the members are equally entitled to veneration. 
There has arisen a belief that, in accordance with 
the measure of their achievements on earth, dis- 
tingui^cd men are to be held in esteem after 
death, and that in virtue of their mysterious influ- 
ence tkey can exercise a wide range of power over 
their former haunts. Thus, one who has become 
famous as a ruler or a warrior is selected by his 
immediate descendants to occupy a supreme posi- 
tion as eponymous founder of the clan {dpxy/y^^h 
in this sense Cecrops may be said to give his name 
to the Cecropidm, Dutes to the Eteobutadae, j^acus 
to the i4ilaciuie, and so forth. It may be true that 
some of these name-givers never had any individual 
existence, but that their names were projected, so 
to speak, in order to express the unity of a don- 
group (J. E. Harrison, op. cii. 267). But, however 
&e actual particular facts may have come to pass 
historically— and it is unlikely that the devdop- 
ment was uniform in every group— the conception 
of the hero in the classical age figured him as the 
remote forefather to whom the members of the 
clan proudly referred their birth. The wide-spread 
belief that goes and men were of the same race led 
to the further condusion that the most glorious 
of mankind must have been of divine origin ; the 
eponymous heroes of the dans were the sons of the 
gods. There is thus a difference not only of detcrw 
but of kind between the dass of heroes and their 


mortal descendants ; the progress of the religious 
sense has evolved a new grade of supernatural 
beings capable of recruitment from the ranks either 
of gods or of men (Eitrem, 1129). 

The rdationship of heroes to the gods must now 
be examined in detail. It frequently happens that 


the chapel or grave of a hero is in the temple of 
one of the great gods. Saron lay in the temple 
of the Saronic Artemis (Pans. iL 80. 7), ^higenia 
in that of the same goddess at Brauren (Enr. Jph. 
Tour. 1462). Telmessus was buried under the 
altar of Apollo at Telmessus (Clem. Alex. Proir. 
ii. 46), Eurystheiis in the temple of Athene Pallenis 

g ^.ur. Herod. 1025), and Cleobis and Biton in the 
ermum at Argos (Herod. L 31). The list might he 
very largdy increased ; but, in order to appreciate 
its signmoance, we must rule out any suggestion 
that the shrines of these local worthies were 
superimposed on the existing sanctuaries of ^e 
Olympian gods. We should rather infer that hero- 
worship was a survival from on older system of 
religion, which preceded the establishment of the 
greater cults. 

There are other indications which point to a 
oonflict between the representatives of an older 
and a later system. Apollo drove out Hyacinthus 
at Tarentum (Polyb. viii. 30. 2) ; Artemis came to 
terms with Callisto in Arcadia (Paus. viii. 35. 8) ; 
and Aphrodite was identified with Ariadne at 
Naxos (Pint. Thee. 20). Sometimes the superseded 
hero assumed the functions of founder of the new 
cult, or of minister and attendant to the new god. 
Thus we read that Aristmus built an altar to Zeus 
Ikmaios in Ceos ( Ap. Khod. ii. 622) ; and hence 
the numerous stories of a god welcomed by a 
mortal, who was held in honourable remembrance 
on that account, as when DionysuB was welcomed 
by IcariuB and Pegasus. Sometimes the god took 
over the honours instituted for a hero, as when 
Zeus succeeded to the funeral mmes established 
at Nemea as a memorial to Arriiemorus (Arg. to 
Find. Hem.), or when the Rhodian oelebr^ion 
dedicated to TleiM>lcmu8 was transferred to Helios 
(schol. Pind. Oi. vii. 146). Sometimes, again, the 
Olympian has entirely eflaced the reputation of the 
hero, whose name has been forgottm : Pausonias 
(i. 1. 4) mentions that there were altars at Phale- 
rum d^icated to certain unknown gods and heroes, 
and also that an altar which was inscribed to an 
anonymous hero was known by antiquarians to 
belong to Androgeos. Whenever the hero has been 
subordinated to the god, but the recollection of his 
former eminence has not entirely passed away, a 
preliminary oflering made to the hero precraes 
the celebration of Sie chief sacrifice. In this way 
Pelops was honoured at Olympia (schol. Pina. 
01. L 149), and Soe^rua at too festim of Apollo 
Agyieus at Tegea (Paus. vUi. 63. 3) ; and on Mount 
Helicon the worshippers made offerings every year 
to the hero Linus l^ore the sacrifice to the Muses 
(«6. ix. 29. 6). 

If we find certain mythical personages appear- 
ing now as gods and now as heroes, the variation 
may be attributed either to the promotion of a 
hero to the status of a god or to the reduction of 
a god to that of a hero. The latter process, as we 
have already seen, cannot be used to explain the 
origin of hero-worship in general ; but it is cur- 
rently assumed as an element in the possession 
of heroic attributes by certain of the grater gods 
(Usener, Gdttemamen, Bonn, 1896, pp. 254f., in3; 
Rohde^ 1489; Eitrem, 1129). When Dionysus is 
addressed as a hero in the old ritual chant of 
Elis {Poet. Xyr. Or.^ iii. 656)— the earliest example 
of the cult title— an explanation is drawn from 
his recent association in legend with Semele, the 
daughter of Cadmus. The growth of legendaiy 
stones about the gods, or the introduction of their 
names into the genealogical tables of princely 
families, accounts for the ambiguous position of 
the Dioscuri and Helen, of Asclepius and Heracles, 
of Theseus and Amphiaraus. Another view has 
recently been advocated: that the conception of 
on Olympian god is always later than that of the 
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hero from which it was developed (J. E, Harrison, the advent of the fnlly-developed forces of the 
Prole>g. S26 ff., Thimitt^ 365 tr.), that the individual neater gods. The iisoiu result was that thev lost 
hittioTy of the hero is due to a re-fashioning of irieir identity, and survived onlsr as epitliets at- 
elements derived from still more primitive cmts, tached to Uie name of the Olympians. Hence we 
and that the Dioscuri and Theseus are ultimately find Zeus Myleus and Demeter Himalis, Zens 
the impersonations of fertility - daimons {Themis^ Phytins and Poseidon Phytalius, Zeus Apomuios 
304, 317). The difference in treatment is exagger- and Ajpollo Pamopios, and Zeus Enptiamins, 
ated by the ambiguity of the terms employed, Heracles Hoplopliy lax, and Apollo Prophylax. 
when one investigator uses 'god* {0€6s) in a wider It will have bmn observed that the hero was 
sense as including Memon,’ and another in a believed to exercise protective power within a pre- 
narrower and more refined. Thus, it is unreason- scribed sphere. The grave, as we have already 
able to doubt that Helen was worshipped as a seen, was the cnlt-oentre, and the influence of the 
* gr>ddess ’ in the Peloponnese before the details of hero may be said to have radiated outwards from 
her heroic story were coiiimcmorated hy Homer: it. Just as the hero, so long as he was regarded 
but, on the other hand, so far from having attained merely as a family guardian, was buried beneath 
to Olympian dignity, she may have been notliing the hearth or close to the doorstep, so, when his 
more than a tree-spirit (Dondritis in liliodes [Pans, influence had spread to a wider ci^e, his tomb 
ill. 19. 0]) or a local demon. The advancement was placed where it might best serve the interests 
of a hero to divine rank is loss disputable : the of tlie township. Thus Adrastns lay in the central 
Phocfcan colonists at Pityoessa paid divine honours agora at Sicyon (Herod, v. 67) ; Melanippus in the 
to Lam peace, who had previously been worshipped P^aneum, the hearth of the State, at the same 
as a heroine (Plat. Mw. Virt, p. 255 £); the nero place (Find. Nem. xi.) ; and iEtolus hard by the 
Tlepnlemus received burnt sacrifice as a god at city-gate at Elis (Pans. v. 4. 4). As the blessing 
Hbodes (Find. 01. vii. 77) s and Hippolytus was anticipated from the hero was dependent on the 
raised to heaven as a divine charioteer (Paus. iL security of his grave, it was a matter of supreme 
32. 1). importance that the remains of national heroes 

When the rignificance of the hero as a being who had died abroad should be brought under the 
intermediate between gods and men was generally control of the State. Hence Cimon restored the 
recognised, it became natural to apply the name — Ijones of Tbesous from Scyros to Athens (Plut. 
as a synonym of * demon ’ — to various supernatural Tku. 35); Orestes was brought from T^ea to 
potencies of secondary rank. Hence it was trans- Sparta (Herod, i. 67), and Uhosus from Troy to 
lerred to the gods of limited jurisdiction {Sander^ Aniphipolis (Polyien. vi. 53) ; and tlio lost 
gotier), whose importance for the history of re- shoulder-blade of Pelops was recovered for Elis 
ligion has been demonstrated hy Usener (p. 75 f.). (Paus. v. 13. 4). Or, if a foreigner whose assistance 
To this class lielonged the hero Acratopot^ might be needed had died in the country, it became 
(drinker of unmixed wine) at Mnnychia, ana the the duty of the government jealously to protect 
heroes Matton (baker) and Ceraon (wine-mixer) at his grave, as in the classic instances of (Edipus 
Sparta (Athcn. 39 C), whose function was that of (Sopn. OSd. Col. 409 ff.) and Eiirystheus (Ear. 
superintending the slaves engaged upon the pre- JfferacL 1025 ff.). In the case of Tiresias, who 
paration and service of the meals. Similar to died at Haliartia, the Thebans were obliged to be 
these wore the Telchin Mylas, the demon Eanostos content with a cenotaph (Pans. ix. 18. 4). There 
(miller), and the bogey Alphito (white-meal), were good reasons, therefore, for keeping the 
Another group oomprised the spirits which watched hero’s place of burial conceal^ from strangers, 
over vegetation. Phytins, tne ACtolian, son of lest they should molest it for their own purposes 
OrestbeuB and father of CEneus (Hecat. fr. 341), (Soph. (Ed, Col. 1522 f.). This consideration may 
and Phytaliis, who entertained Demeter in his serve to explain why the position of the graves of 
house near the Cephisus (Paus. i. 37. 2), became Helens ana Sisyphus at Corinth w^as always un- 
individualixed in spite of tlie obvious significanoe known (Paus. iL 2. 2). The result of such secrecy 
of their names; but Calamites (reed-spirit), Cya- was that in certain cases the name itself was 
mites (bean-BpiTit),Y and Hadreus (spirit of ri^ning) forgotten, and the locality passed under the pro- 
were on another footing. Another department be- teorion of the grave of an unknown hero (Hobae 
longed to the spirits which protected against par- 161 ff.). This scrupulous concern for the remains 
ticular evils, such as the wind-stiller (Ei/ddse/tof) of the mighty deodf was one of the features which 
at Athens, or the fly-hunter (Mufay/iot) at Aliphora the Christian Church inherited from paganism ; 
in Arcadia ; and another to the guardian spirits, and it is suflicient in this connexion to refer to the 
the sentries <uid night • watchers custody of sacred relics, and the burial of monorchs 

(Lucian, Persyr. 27). Phy locus was the significant and bishops within the cathedral sanctuaries 
name of one of the two heroic warriors of more (Eitrem, 1122). 

than human stature who protected the Delphians The saving qualities of the heroes might be 
against the Persian invaders (Herod, viii. 30). In manifested in various ways. Some of these have 
the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus was found already been indicated, and paxtioularly the exer- 
an inscription on the entablature of a limestone cise of their power by those who furthered the 
column in honour of the hero Key -bearer (KXaoro- increase of crops, llippolytus and'^Protcsilaus 
04pos}, who, according to Usener (p. 266), had un- heard the vows of lovers, and assisted or consoled 
dertaken the responsibility for the safe-keeping of them as occasion might require (Philostr. Her. iii. 
the temple. The HcsychidsB, who ministered to 8. 14 ; Eur. Ifipp. 1423 ff.). But that was a form 
the worship of the Semnae on the Areopagus, of activity altogether exceptional. The benefits 
claimed descent from the hero Hesychus, and on normally to be derived from heroes may be put 
every occasion when an offering was made to the into three classes ; (a) Help in time of danger, and 
goddesses a ram was sacrificed to him (schol. Soph, especially in battle. Thus Theseus and Echetlos 
iBd. Col. 4B9). He was the impersonation of assisted the Athenians against the Persians at the 
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hero Enphemns, who, however, is known solely Spectres of arm^ men were seen holding ont their 
from the Ari^nautic saga as the steersman of the arms to protect the Athenian ships at Salamis : 
Argo. In au the cases which have been enumer- these were the ASacids, whose assistance had been 
atra, the heroes, except where they acquired a invoked before the battle (Pint. Thom. 15). On 
legendary penmnality, became shadowy abstrae- the same occasion the hero Cychreus was alleged te 
tiems which failed to maintain their privileges on have appeared in the form of a serpent (Pans. L 
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86. 1).^6) Health in time of idckneeB was esped* 
ally invoked from Maohaon and Podalirius, the 
sons of Asolepius, and othen of his descsendanta 
■uch as Polomoorates, who healed in Thyreatis 
(Pane, ii 38. 6). The ritual of incubation, accord- 
ing to which the suppliant slept in the temple on 
the skin of the victim which he had saeriliced 
(Lycophr. 1050), ie full of interest, but must not 
detain us here. At Athens there was a sanctuary 
of the hero physician (Dem. xix. 240), which 
reminds us of the baker and miller heroes pre- 
viously mentioned. But the power of healing was 
not confined to those who claimed it as their par- 
ticular province : Heracles was a healer in Boootia 
(Pans. ix. 24. 8) and elsewhere, and Helen is said 
to have change an ugly child into a beautiful 
woman (Herod, vi. 61). — (c) The function of divina- 
tion was regularly exercised. All over Greece 
were oracular shrines, where the tutelary hero 
forecast the future, and imparted his advice to the 
inquirer by means of a dream. The most famous 
was perliaps that of Trophonius at Lebadea in 
Bcootia, the procedure at which is described in 
detail 1^ Pausanias (ix. 80). From many others 
w^e may select as r^resentative the sanctuaries of 
Alcm8E»on near to 'J^ebes on the road leading to 
Delphi (Find. Pyth, viii. 58^, of luo-Pasipliae at 
Thalamfe in Laconia (Pans. lii. 26. I, Frazer), and 
of the seer Anios — the father of the three CEno- 
tr^i — at Delos (Rohde ^ 176,). 

The power of the heroes to help corresponded 
with the measure of their revenge if slighted. 
They might bring defeat, as they did to the 
Persians in punishment of their impiety (Herod, 
viii. 100), or drought and liarrenness, as wlien 
Actiron in anger ravaged the land of Orchomenos 
(Pans. ix. 38. 6), or when Theagenes punished the 
Thasdans for fiingiug his statue into the sea, lie- 
cause it had fallen on one of his enemies and killed 
him (t6. vi. 11. 6 ff.). The hero Anagyros executed 
a terrible revenge upon an old man who had cut 
down a tree in his sacred grove. He inflamed the 
man’s mistress with a jmssion for his son, and 
when, like Potiphar’s wife, she accused him who 
had slighted her, the father blinded his son and 
bricked him up in a vault. Finally, the old man 
hanged liimself, and the woman threw herself into 
a wml (Suid. t.v, ^Apayvpdciot), No wonder that 
men dreaded to come into the presence of sneh 
lialofnl spirits, that they passed by their sanc- 
tuaries in fearful silence (Alciuhr. iii 68), and 
averted their eyes lest they should encounter their 
apparitions (scbol. Aristoph. j4v, 1403). To the 
vulgar the heroes seemed more disposed to injure 
than to help ; but it is a hyperbole when they are 
described as responsible for all the sufiTerings of 
manl^d (Babr. 63). 

The belief in heroes and their worship can he 
shown to have been firmly established in Greece 
from the 7th cent. B.C. onwards, so long as the 
framework of the ancient Greek civilization con- 
tinued to persist. The ordinance of Draco com- 
manding tine Athenians to worship gods or heroes 
in accordance with inherited tradition (Porphyr. 
de AM. iv. 22) proves that in his days bero-worsnip 
was no innovation ; and its permanence is shown 
by the regular combination of the names of heroes 
with the gods in the oaths taken upon solemn occa- 
sions (Dinareh. i. 64). The reforms of Cleisihenes 
reoognis^ the importance of the heroic ancestor, 
whose presidency was extended from the sphere of 
the clan to the artificial units of tribe and deme. 
The hero, as local demon, had sometimes merged 
his identity in the name of the settlement, as may 
be seen from the examples of Tienams, Marathon, 
and Gorintbns. In other conditions he was re- 
garded as the leader and founder of the newly- 
established State, as was Donaus at Argos, Battns 


at Gyrene, and Tletiolemus at Rhodes. It was a 
natural consequence in historical times that the 
per^nage to whom a new society owed its origin 
or its prosperity should be advanced to the rank 
of these mythical ‘ ohieftains. Thus we find the 
cult of Miltiades established iu the Thracian 
Gliersonese ; and in the same neighbourhood at 
Amphipolis, where a festival had been founded in 
honour of Hagnun as olKienjs, the citizens after- 
wanls transferred their veneration to Brasidaa by 
consecrating liis tomb and investing him with the 
annual honours of games and sacrifices (Thuc. v. 11). 
Other military and political services were recog- 
nized in the same w'ay : the cult of Leonidas 
survived at Sparta until the age of the Antonines 
(Pans. iii. 14. 1), and Uarmodius and Aristogiton 
received heroic honours at Athens (Pollux, viii. 91). 

But iMilitical merit did not stand alone in earning 
this posthumous honour. Gleomedes of Astypaliea 
and CEliotas of Dyme were canonized as Olympian 
victors (Paus. vi. 9. 3, vi. 3. 4) ; Bias of Prione for 
his wdsilom (Diog. Liert. i. 88) ; and Philippns of 
Croton for his beauty (Herod, v. 47). Hero may 
be added the honours freely accorded to literary 
colebrities, among whom may be mentioned Homer, 
Hesiod, Archilochus, Pindar, and iEschylus. The 
ease of Sophocles was peculiar : he hacl welcomed 
Asclepius in his home, and honoured him with 
regular and formal worship, and consequently he 
was liimsolf worshipped as a hero alter death, 
under the title of Dexion, *the Entertainer* 
{Etym. Mag, 256). The philosophical scliools were 
organized as religions societies (Oloo-ot), and it 
became tbe rule to honour tlie founder as a hero 
(Wilamowitz, AfUiqonoa von Karuatoa, Berlin, 
1881, p. 263 if.). There is less of historical cer- 
tainty in the heroization of Drimacus, tho loader 
of runaway slaves in Ghios (Athen. 266 D), and of 
Pixodarus, tbe Ephesian shepherd, who directed 
the otticials charged with the building of a temple 
to a quarry of beautiful marble (Vitrnv. x. 7). 

Throughout historical times the influence of the 
Delphic oracle in recommending tho establishment 
of a heroic cult (e.y., Herod, i. 167) was very con- 
spicuous ; for tbe Delphian Apollo was regarded 
by every Greek as the greatest of seers in all that 
appertained to the worship of gods and heroes. 
The priests, we may well believe, shared tho 
current superstitions of their age, even if they 
pursued a policy of self-interest by spreading cults 
which owed the charter of their establishment to 
Dqhihi (Rohde*, 180). 

The belief was ultimately degraded by the 
heroization of living men. The earliest recorded 
example is perhaps tho Byraensan Dion (Diodor, 
xvi. 20). The servility of the age of the Diadochi 
was reflected in tbe extravagance of the rewards 
showered upon Demetrius by the Sicyonians (*5. 
XX. 103). Posthumous honours, not merely heroic, 
but divine, were granted to the representatives of 
the dynasties of Ptolemy and Seleuons ; and the 
second Ptolemy took a further step forward by 
permitting himself to be raised to the rank of a 
god during his life. 

An entirely different cause — the increase of 
affectionate regard for the dead — contributed to 
the secularization of hero-worship. It became the 
practice for religious corporations so to honour one 
who had held high rank in the society, or even for 
private mdividuala to endow a religious foundation 
in honour of themselves or members of their own 
family. The best-known example of the latter is 
the will of Epicteta of Thasos, who left directions 
for the heroization of herself, her hnsband, and 
her two dead sons (Hiller v. Gfirtringen, in Pauly- 
WisBowa, vi. 124). Gopions evidence of private 
consecration will be found in the heroic reliefs, 
which ' from pTehistorio days to the last period of 
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Greek ait maintain their connexion with the dead * 
(Bouee, ^6). (For the detaile, see Deneken, in 
Roscher, i. 2556 If. ; lioiue, 19 ff. ; Eitrem, 1142 ; 
J. E. Harrison, ThemU, 313.) In Bteotia and 
Thessaly the word * hero ’ was used from an early 
date as a customary epithet of the dead (^pwt 
Xpso'r^f xoTpe [Koscher, i. 2549 ff.]), and as such was 
applied even to children and to slaves. In this 
connexion may he mentioned the declared inten- 
tion of Cicero to build a shrine in honour of his 
dauj'hter (Cic. Att, xii. 18). The last phase of hero- 
worship returns to the point from which it started, 
the family-worship of tne souls of the dead. 

Hero-worship was entirely alien to the native 
relij^on of Home (Mommsen, Eom. Hist, i. 174, 
Eng. tr. [ed. 1877]) ; but the fuUy-developed notion 
of the hero as a warrior of Homeric epos and as a 
superhuman or semi-divine being pMsed over to 
the Homans as jpart of the mental equipment which 
they borrowed in consequence of their contact with 
Greek civilisation. As the Homans had no heroic 
past of their own, the^ refurbished their ancient 
traditions by introducing Greek heroes into Italy, 
or by assimflating the forms of their native kings 
to the foreign pattern. TJie legends of the ex- 
posure of Homulus and Henius, of the translation 
of Romulus, and of hisaiiothoosis, are demonstrably 
of Greek origin. The storf of the assistance given 
to the Homans by the Dioscuri at the batGe of 
Lake Hcgillus is exactly typical of the epiphanies 
of Greek heroes ; and it has been shown that the 
details were transferred directly from a Greek 
account of the battle at the river Sagrae between 
the Locriatis and the people of Croton (G. Wissowa, 
Edition u. Kultun der Earner^ Munich, 1902, 
p. 210). Later poets, of course, spoke of heroes 
entirely after the Greek manner, as when Horace 
put Numa and Cato on the same level as Hercules 
and the Tyiidaridie (Oder, i. 12), or when Vergil 

g niphesied that the glorious child to be born in 
bllio’s consulship would join the throng of gods 
and heroes on equal terms {Ed. iv. 16). 

Cf. also artt. Cjesakism, Grbkk Religion, 
Homan Religion. 


LirsKATusa— F. Denekeo, art. *Her(w,* in Boaoher. I. 
2441 ff. ; S. Bitnmi, in Pauly- Wissowa, viii. nil ll. ; E. Rohde, 
Tabintran, 1907, 1. 14011., ii. S4Sff. ; P. Steaxel. me 
aneeh. KuttUMoUertumer, Munich, 1000, p. l24ff.* Jf. E. 
Harrison, Oambridge, 1003, pp. 323-803, ThtmU. 

do. 1912, pp. 206-303. A. C. PeARSON. 


HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Hebrew).— x. 
Hebrew heroes. — ^The record of licroee among the 
ancient Hebrews, viewed apart from the mytho- 
logical idea attaching to the second part of the 
title at the head of this article, must be allowed to 
have been a particularly great one. The Book of 
Judges alone, with its long series of heroic struggles 
under the suooessivo (and partly contemporary) 
leadership of men of extraordinary daring and 
valour, is suilicient to attest the presence of a very 
high degree of the heroic quality among the 
Israelitish settlers ; ’ and the exploits of Saul, 
Jonathan, and David fitly round off the tale of 
deadly conflicts which ended in complete victoiy 
over the hostile forces on all sides. 

In the histery that follows these events the more 
distinctly spiritual type of heroism overshadows' 
in our view, at any rate, though it may not have 
appeared so at the time itself— more or less com- 
pletely the military form of it, the Miero as 
prophet’ acquiring, and for several oenturies re- 
taininj;, a very high degree of significance both 
for his own time and for the distant ages to 
come. The spiritual hero wielded for the most 

1 BvsnWlm 
to tb« farthe 
admitting an 
KA2«, 213-21 


kler, whose mythical theorise nay be said to isai 
J wmribls limit (see under % .fe)), cannot te 
historical Imuis for the history of the Judges (• 
Couoerning Samson, see note on p. SBWs. 


part his ttowerful influence Independently of the 
priesthood, or even in antagonism to it; though 
at times, and very |iowerfully so in the ease of 
Jeremiah and Exekiel, prophetio in^iration rested 
on members of the priestly order. In Ezra, again, 
we have a hero-priest endowed with special f^ts 
for teaching and the re-organization of the roli^ous 
life of the nation ; and in the latter perils of 
independent Hebrew polity the military successes 
of tne Hasmoncean priest-warriors appeared to 
revive the heroic glories of tlie reign of David 
before the astonished eyes of the Grmoo-Sjrrian 
world axonnd. 

The common source of energy of all these different 
types of heroism lay for the ancient Israelite in 
the mighty strength of Jahweh. The steady pos- 
session or oecasional onrush of the Divine spirit was 
as much required for great military and adminis- 
trative achievements as for the utterance and 
action of the psalmist and the prophet (see, e.o., 
Jg 14** 15'* [Samson’s ease], SP* [relating to the 

judge Othniel, sou of Kenaz], 1 S 11* [Saul’s first 
warlike undertaking], 2 8 23* [sacred minstrelsy]. 
Is 11* [the ideal king]) ; and in special emergen- 
cies even the functions of the pnest, eeremonial 
though they were, were invigorated by a special 
Divine afllatus proceeding from Jahweh, as can be 
seen from Hag 1'*, where the high mest Joshua is, 
equally with the prince Zerub1>aliel, Divinely stirred 
up to the performance of his office, and where, in- 
deed, the people generally are said to be similarly 
affected by the spirit of Jahweh.' Heroism in 
ancient Israel was, therefore, conceived as a direct 
effluence from Deity acting on the individual human 
spirit, and it may 1 m readily conceded that Carlyle’s 
great postulate of the * primal reality of things * as 
the basis of heroism almost pales into a philo- 
sophical abstraction by the side of the intense, 
personal, and all-compoUing manifestation of Divine 
force which went to the making of a hero among 
the Hebrews. 

2. Traces of mytholon.— So far, then, we have 
historical fact, with which — as may be admitted — 
a certain amount of mythical and legendary matter 
has in some cases been combined. Legend and 
myth, or speculation as to such, in the fall sense 
of the word, first meet us when we set about to 
answer the Question whether, or in what specified 
instances belonging to the period preceding the 
conquest of Canaan, tlie hero was in the muid of 
the primitive Hebrew identical with one form or 
another of Deity. 

It is first of ul to he noted that this part of the 
subject is very closely oonneoted with the problem 
of ancestor- worship (see ' Hebrew ’ art. in vol. i. 
p. 444 ff.), or may in fact, in one view of it, namely 
that of the euhemeristic interpretation of myths,* 
l»e regarded as a branch of ancestor- worship in its 
wider sense, the special feature of the * hero as 
divinity ’ consisting in this, that, whilst an ancestor 
or a rmer may in the course of time attract to 
himself the worship of men, mainly on aocount of 
relationship or exalted oflioial postiicm, the hero 
can become a god only by viitue of his inherent 

E srsonal greatness. The case would, on the other 
and, look entirely different if an original deity is 
supposed to have become transformed uito a human 
hero, but it so happens that, in the first mythical 
record (designated as a) which wc have to consider, 

1 Sven for apedal demee of mestery in erts and oraftoman- 
eblp the Indwelling and Infonning eniril of Jahweh was required ; 
eee Es 283 Sl>. 

9 No opinion ie here, however, Intended to ho pronounced on 
the queetion whether in any given case an originally human 
hero heoame a divinity (in aoooidanoe with euhemeristic prin- 
rtpleeX or whether an original deity later on acquired the 
obaracter of a human hero. In uumy cues a solution of thle 
problem ii. In the preient state of oar knowledge, probably 
imnowiible. Our Biblical inythdoglats (WInckler, Ed. Meyer, 
ana otheie), as will be seen later, aeeumetbe esoondeltemadve. 
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the two aspects of the case appear, in a manner, 
combined. 

(a) The myth in question is contained in Gn 
It is there related uiat the sons of God (or, rather, 

* sona of the gods’) took human wives, and that the 
oflUapring of these unions were the Nephilim (KVm 
'ipants^), the same having been *the mighty men 
which were of old, the men of renown.’ The 
literal meaning of this passage was for a long time 
naturally distasteful to both Jewish and Christian 
intermters. The former (in the Targums, etc.) 
thermore explained the term * sona of ^kni * {bhU 
to mean sons of judges, t.s. the noble and 
61ite of the land, whilst to the latter the narrative 
referred to intermarriage between the godly men 
of the line of Seth and the sinful women of the 
line of Cain. Modem students are, however, 
undoubtedly right in regarding the passage as a 
genuine * torso ^of ancient mytnology. As Driver 
puts it {WestmintUr Com,^ in loco ) ; 

*The exprettion “sons of Qod" (or **of the ffods*0 denotes 
slaewbere (Job 1* 88? . . .) seml<di vine. suprn-iniindAne beings, 

such es, when reguded, ns is more usunlly the esse, ee sgente 
eseoutins s Divine commission, ere celled matckkUn or 
dyyvAm ((.«. ** messengers ’*). And this, which is elso the oldest 
iuteipretetlon of On S* (LXX [A] Enoch e>a . . .), is the only 
sense in which the expression cen be legltlmetely understood 
here.' 

The Nephilim, who at*e in Nn 13** identifled with 
the sons of Anak, therefore represented a race of 
giants ‘ who were believed hv the Israelites — ^in 
common, no doubt, with otners — to have been 
the offspring of gods and human women, thus 
blending in their persons the character of deity 
ivith that of the human hero. As they were not 
racially connected with the Israelites, the belief in 
the existence of these hcn>*god8 cannot, of course, 
serve as a point d^appni for interfireting the nature 
of genuine Hebrew neroes on a similar principle ; 
but the belief must all the same be regarded as a 
genuine put of the mythological ideas prevalent 
m Israel itish circles (on Hebrew ideas concerning 
giants among other nations, see also Dt 2^**^ 3^'- ^). 

(5) A mythological theme of a different kind 
confronts us in the cycle of ideas which several 
modem writers connect with the Biblioal account 
of the patriarchs and other personages of early 
Hebrew history. 

There are at present in the field three main 
inodes of inter|)retitig the histories of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph (to lay special emphasis 
on these great Biblical figures, without, however, 
intending to confine ourselves to them absolutely). 
(1) They were real jiersons, and their histories are, 
in outline at any rate, true. If so, they head the 
list of the genuine Hebrew heroes of the purely 
human type, such as lie before us in the hist<^ of 
the conquest of Canaan and later times.* (2) They 
are historioo-genealocioal— that is to say, they 
originally represented, not individuals, but tribu 
or clans. (3) They are mainly, if not absolutely, 
to be regarded as mythological figures whose 

> Ai the blauw etendi (* the eon* of Anek ere eome of the 
Nephilim ’). an Identlflcation. or rather a genealogical connexion. 
Is clearly intended ; but the clause reads like a gloea (see Gray, 
zee, in looo). and may represent a later genealogical interpre- 
tation. The word D*pW apparently means 'long-neoked* 
people. In allueion to thmr gigantic height; ef. Dt where 
the bedetead of Og, king of Imhan, is described, though that 
king Is stated to have belonged to the are— like 

the ^ probability connected either racially or In the 

manner of descent with the O'Pjfi;. The etymology of the terms 
D'V'gJ and D'ljtn Is, however, very doubtful (see, e.p., F. Schwally, 
Dm Men nMcZsmSrVNfe, Giessen, 1802, p. Si f.). Onthewhole 
subject, sec, <.g., art •Giant,* in J7DBU. 166 f. The term onl^, 
which also occurs In On e***. I ndicates mainly physiosl strength 

vl!^?%e^M^iiii^^ of the patriarchs would not 
hi affeoM by the distinct trace of later apotheosis referred to 
lb 1. 446, though It must be admitted that the passage of 
Deuter^lsalah there referred to (68i4j might possibly relate to 
an original dlvinit>’-myth attaching to Abiahaui and Jacob. 
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legends were later on set out in the form of humaa 
histories. 

Of the mythologioal intermetation, with whieh 
alone we ore oonoornod in this part of the article,^ 
two nukin streams of theory, respeotively identified 
with the names of Hugo Winckler and Eduard 
Meyer, are to be distinguicdied. 

Winckler (see Geseh. Israels, ii. [Leipsig, 1900] 23 
and passim, KAT*, Berlin, 1B03, p. 222 and 
passim, Altorieni. Forschnngen, pt. iii. [Leipsig, 
1002], pp. 385-470), whose theory is dominated 
tiiroughout by data drawn from Babylonian mjyth- 
ology, declares Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to 
represent forms of the moon-god as conceived by 
the Semitic mind in successive stages of its astral 
religious contemplation, whilst he interprets Josepii, 
as also liOt ana Esau, as forms of the sun-god. 
Sarah is identified with the Babylonian Ishtar, and 
the wives of the other patriarchs are, of course, 
supposed to be in one way or another the divine 
C50unterparts of their husbands. Nor does Winckler's 
cycle of astral deities terminate wiUi the patriarchs 
and their associates. Moses is to him ime sun in 
spring-time, and even the lives of Saul, Jonathan, 
and David are held to embody mythical elements 
of the same class, though in tlieir case no pronounce- 
ment against their historical reality is hasarded.* 

Meyer’s mythological theory is in form as dif- 
ferent as possible from that of Winckler. Rather 
than seek identifications for the figures of the 
patriarchs among the Assyro-Babylonian cults, he 
attempts to establish a connexion between the 
Biblioal account of the hero-ancestors of the 
Hebrews and sacred localities in Canaan. To him 
{ 00 ^ Die IsraelUen, Halle, 1906, p. 249 ff.) Abraham 
was originally the numen of Hebron, or, rather, 
he was one of the four divinities who had their 
habitation in that locality, which accordingly also 
bore the name PTIV nnP> or 'the city of four^ (t.e., 
as Moyer suggests on p. 264, Abiman, Sheshai, 
and Talmai [who are called the offspring of Anak 
in Nu 13**], besides Abraham). Naturally associated 
with him was a deity residing in the near neigh- 
bourhood, who was called Sarah, or ‘princess.* 
Isaac, again, is a nttmen connected with Beersheba, 
whilst the figure of Beliecca has to remain unde- 
fined. J acob, according to £, was as a deity mainly 
associated with Bethel, whilst in J a locality in 
Gilead is assitped to him. His wives remain for 
the most part indefinite. With regard to Joseph, 
the possibility that a tribal eponyni lies before us 
ratlier than the legend of a hero-god is left open, 
special stress being, however, laid on his connexion 
with Sichem.* 

It will thus be seen that, however much Winckler, 

1 It should ba noted that ttio historioo-genealosical inter* 
preiation of tha data is ths most in vogue among critioa at the 
prasent time. Driver, however, who oombinee olear oritioal 
insight with a strong oonservatlve tendency, holds that ‘the 
view which may be said beet to eatlsfy the ciroumstanoea of 
the oese' is that 'Abraham, Isaao, and Jacob are historical 
persons, and that the ecooonte which we have of them are in 
oiititne nistorioally true * (IFDII 11. 684). 

* It should hsre be noted that Winckler has not only had an 
interesting immediate prcdscessor in E. 8tucken(AstralmytAen, 
LeipsIgVlSBiMIT), but wt Ignas Gdldslher, basing very largely 
on Aryan parallels, and also employing the Jewish HagpdddA, 
produced a rather similar oosmlo theory in hie Mythologp among 
the Bebrtm (B. MarUneau'S tr., London, 1877). Abraham, 
aooording to Goldsiher's view ae then formulated, represento 
the heaven at night ; Sarah is the princess of heaven, ».s. the 
moon; Isaac ('Latighter') was originally tbs snn; Jacob 
(* Pdlower *) is the sky at night, and his fSmUy are the moon 
and the stars, etc. 

4 Meyer had originaUy On Gasrib. des AfterfAtnnr, Stottgart, 


1884 , etc.) strongly advooajM^a mythologies Interprteation of 
the jmtriar^icu hi ‘ * * ** " " 


history (which was also the view shared by 


Jacob and Joseph were originally names of tribes or clans. His 
reversion to his original ipythoioglQal theory was largely due 
to the labours of Bombard Luther, who collaborated with him 
In the preparation of DU IsraetSSen (see p. 249 f.). 
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Meyer, and their reepective aesociatee and pre- 
deceseore may differ as to the special form of 
the mytholo^eal scheme to be adopted, they are 
in full agreement on the main point i the declaration 
that the patriarchs were originally divinities, and 
that the elaboration of theu histories as human 
heroes is a late interpretation of the myths, the 
order of development being the exact reverse of 
that which is associated with the name of Euheme- 
ms. The question as to the amount of probability 
with which the theories are to be credited may l>e 
regarded as an open one. A fine destructive 
criticism of Winckler’s view was furnished by 
K. Budde (see Dob AlH Testanuint u. die Ansgrao- 
urigen\ Giessen, 1903). Choyne expressed the 
following opinion {EBi ii. 2312) : * That there are 
somewhat pale mythological elements in some of 
the biblical narratives may be admitted; but to 
many minds Winckler's proof of his hypothesis will 
seem almost too laboured to be convincing.’ The 
following argument (or, perhaps more fairly put, 
poini d^appui) used by Winckler in Aliorient. 
Foreehungen, pt. iii. p. 406, will (though possibly 
one of the extreme instances) show now deeply 
steeped the mind must, as a preliminary, be in the 
astral mythological cycle of ideas in order to admit 
even a slight degree of proliability in favour of his 
method in interpreting the Biblical text. It Is 
said in Gn 18^ that Abraham was very rich 
( * in cattle ’). Winckler argues that in this HebrW 
word \re have the root mp=:K3p, but Mip is nothing 
but on appellation of the deus summust i.e. the 
moon. The use of njpQs therefore shows that 
Abraham was originally a moon-god. 

Meyer’s theory is, of course, quite as much 
ns that of Wincxler at variance with the usual 
«‘Htical interpretations of the data. Thus Cheytie, 
wiio himself adopts the genealogical scheme of 

•m.«a4uflATC nv...«1ra ..4! 


Uteraturzeitung^ 1907, pp. 1926-31), though not 
specially referring to this part of Meyer’s thesis, 
tlirowH doubt on the correctness of much in his 
•iiethod of interpretation in general. All that can 
ho said at present is that it would be both un- 
critical and unfair dolinitoly to negative the 
i’alcstinian nnmen theory of the )>atriarchs in its 
ontircty simply because it may appear startling at 
iirst sight. Specially to be not^ is that for the 
phrase pcij: (‘ tlie Fear of his father Isaac') 

in Gn 31®* (see also v.®*) Meyer adopts (p. 254) the 
very doubtful explanation which identifies Isaac 
iiimsclf with id* {i.e. 'Dread’s divinity). The 
forms Ya*kub-ol and Yoscph-el found in tne list of 
ralcstinian place-names belonging to the reign of 
Thntniosia til. he would take to mean 'Yal^ub, 
the god ’ and * Yosepli, the god * (p. 252), in8toa4 of 
' £1 supplanteth ’ and ' £1 addeth.^ 

(c) Under (a) and (5) we considered respectively 
a nwth concerning non-Israelites believed in by 
the Israelites, and certain mythological speculations 
regarding traditional Israelitish heroes. We now 
come to a group of heroes belonging partly to pre- 
Israelitiah times and partly to purely Israelitish 
tradition. These are, to confine ourseives to load- 
ipST figures of the highest order, Enoch the eon of 
Jared, Noah, Moses, and Elijah.^ It was shown 
in EFE i. 441 f. (see also p, 438) that there are, 
in the case of these spiritual heroes, clear indications 
of a kind of apotheosis ; and it will be sufficient to 
add in this place that Winckler and Meyer only 
partially attempt to carry us here lieyoud the idea 
of deified or semi-deiiied ancestral heroes. Winckler, 
as has been seen (§ a (5)), believes Moses to represent 

> Btanmm, whoM history, m Is wall known. Is held to smbody 
myths of o form of the son-god, should, however, also be 
lueutioned in this oonnsxion. 


the sun in spring; and Meyer (p. 217) regards 
Enoch as 'Gott (oder Personifikation) des 365- 
tl^igen Sonnenjahres* (see Gn 5**; Enoch lived 

LrrsaATOss.— BeddM the works nsinsd under the art. 
ANcssTOii-wossBir <IIebrew) In voL 1., and the publiaatlons 
referred to in the body of the present artlole, the reader may 
Bpeoially oonsult: P. Lenormant, Lee Originet d$ Vhiatoiire 
itapna la ZbEMs, etCM 8 vols., I^ris, 1880^ (Eng. tr. cH vol. t, 
London. 188^; K. Buddo, DU hibL DrguehUkUt, Giessen, 1888 ; 
H. GunkeL TheLtgindBO/Oenuiiitir, W, H. Canruth,Obloago, 
ISOIX partioularly pp. 119-122: P. Schwally, *Ueber einige 
palestiu. ViUkernamen,* ZATW a^lL (180^; Bil Moyer, 
* i>er Stamm Jacob u. die isr. Btilmme,' ib, vi. (1880) 1-10 
(expressing, for the time being, agreement with Rtade's 
genealogk»l theoiy advocated In (. 11217.); artt. 'Nephillm,* 
and on the different patriarobs in and 

G. Marooliouth. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Indian).— In 
Sanskrit there is no word corresponding to the 
Greek iipun, denoting a famous warrior or hero pro- 
moted to divine rank and worshipped as the patron 
of a town, district, gild, etc. But similar ideas, 
though not well defined and of a much wider ap- 
plication, have always been prevalent in India; 
they have given rise to the bmief in, and the wor- 
ship of, a great variety of superhuman beings, of 
whom some are regarded as local patrons, saints, 
and godlings, while others have attained to the 
rank of supreme gods. 

There is a clans of Br&hmanical heroes to Ito 
mentioned hereafter, who arc duly rewgnized in 
the religion of the Br.Mimans ; but most other 
Indian heroes seem to have belonged to popular re- 
ligion, to the undercurrent of the various forms of 
higher religion acknowledged and sanctioned by 
the Br&hmana We therefore find only occasional 
notices of, or vague allusions to, them by Sanskrit 
writers. As a rule, those heroes only who had 
become the subject of a more general or quasi- 
univeiml homage are mentioned by the Brftliinans 
and admitted into their pantheon. In order, 
therefore, to form an idea of the extent and nature 
of hero-worship in India, it will lie well to advert 
first to the state of things in modem India. W. 
Crooke devotes the second cliaptcr of his Iritrod, 
to the Popular Religion and Folklore of NortJiem 
India (London, 180*6) to ' The Heroic and Village 
Godlings,’ whom we may regard as the equivalents 
of the ancient heroes. Such are Hanuiiian of the 
R&mayana^ Bhima and Bhi*ma of the Mah&bhd- 
rata, and, besides, a great number of local or 
village godJinra of whom Crooke believes 'that 
most, if not all, belong to the racses whom it is 
(M>nveniont to call non-Aryan or aboriginal, or at 
least outside Br&hmanisni, though souie of them 
may have l>een from time to time promoted into 
the orthinlox |>antheou.’ In the fourth and fifth 
chapters (' The Worship of tlie Sainted Dead ’ and 
'The Worship of the Malevolent Dead/ i. 176 ff., 
230 ff.) be describes the class of semi-divine beings 
who in life had been men — ^worriora, chiefs, even 
robbers, or holy men — and after death had become 
the object of worship. Sir Alfred Lyall,* in his 
Bttgg^tive account oi the * Religion .pf an Indian 
Province * (Berar), bears testimony to the deifica- 
tion of famous men after their death. The process 
can be observed best, though not exclusively, with 
regard to saints and hermits. 

* Of tbs nurnsrous local gods known to have been living men, 
by far the greater portion derive from the ordinary' oanonisa- 
tion of holy pereonagM * Ci. 26f.). ' The number of enrinee thus 
raised in Berar alone to these anchorites and penons deoeated 
In the odour of eanotlty Is large, and it Is oonetantly inoreaslng* 
(1. 28). The procese of deification he describes m followa 
'But, in India, whatever be the original reason (or venerating 

3 Winckler's strikingly drawn parallel between Enoch, the 
eeventh primeval patrliuch in Oenesie, and Snmeduimnki. tbe 
■eventh primeval patriarch of the Babylonian record (see KAT\ 
need not necessarily move In the sphere of auoeitial 

iroes rather than that of onginal gods, though he also refers 
to the number 886 In On M 

s AtUAU 5iudisss, 2 vdla, London, 1907 
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% daommd naa* hia apiWMrd pootm feewud dalfloatioB ia tlia 
aama. At flnt wa liaivt tba gmva of ono whoae namo, births 
plaoa, and parantafa ua wall kBown In tha'diatrtot ; If ha diad 
at taiima, tab family oftan aat up a atarlna, Inafeal thamaalYaa tn 
poMaBaion, and raallaa a bandaoma Inooma out of tba offariBga ; 
ttaay baooma hereditary kaapaia of the aanotuaiy. If tha ahima 
proapera and Ita ▼Irtuaa atand taat Or, it tha man waodarad 
abroad, aettlad naar aoma village or eacrad epot, baoama ra> 
nownad for tala anatarlty or bia affllotlona, and there died, the 
neighboun think it great ludk to have tba tomb of a holy man 
wiwn their bordan, and tha landholdera admlnlater tha ahrine 
by manorial right. In tha oourae of a vary few yeare, ae the 
recoUeotion of tba man'a paraonality beoomea miaty, hia origin 
growa myatarloua, hia oaraar takea a legendary hue, hia birth 
and death were both aupematural ; In tha nest generation the 
namee of the elder goda get introduced into the story, and no 
tha marvallouB tradition works itself Into a myth, until nothing 
but a personal Incarnation can aooount for aueh a aeries of 
prodigies '(L SPtXi 

These references to popular beliefs and religions 
practiceB in modern India will enable us to detect 
the traces of hero-worship in ancient India. That 
it always existed cannot be doubted. For the 
most imjHirtatit factor in producing it— the cult of 
the manes — has always formed a part of the Indo- 
Aryan ndigion; even after the primitive ideas 
about the life after death, on which ancestor- 
worship is based, had been replaced by the tenet 
of the migration of the soul, whioli is iucompatible 
with it, the offering of irOddka sacrifices, which ore 
performed in honour of the fiutnea, continued to be 
one of the most sacred duties of the twice-born.* 
The close connexion between manes and heroes is 
best illustrated by the fact that the words dis 
manibus, occurring on so many lioman tombs, are 
rendered in Greek inBcriptions of the same time 
Salfiocri ^ipuin or OeoU i^pwnv. Not every anemtor, 
however, who is habitually worshipped by his de- 
scendants may be regarded as a hero in this tech- 
nical sense of the wonl, but only such as were 
believed to have, in their life, achieved great or 
wonderful deeds. It matters little how this belief 

1 Not only holy men are venerated at goda alter their deoeaee, 
but alao crinunala, aa will be aeon from the following note by 
W. Oronke ; 

* Deijicaiim 0 / rotlMra and bandtta.— A peculiar form of del- 
fleation in India ia that of bandite, who ore apecially regarded 
aa hcroea by Ihe criminal tribea. The l£agbaly& pome of Bih&r 
and the adjoining region worablp Gapdak and make pilgrim- 
agea to hia tomb. According to their Iraditiona, ho waa iianged 
for theft a long tinie ago, and when dying promiaed to help the 
Maghaiyfta in time of trouble. Ue ii worahipped by the whole 
tribo, and ia invoked on all important ocoaaiona ; but he ia pre- 
eminently the god of theft, and a eucseeaeful raid la alwaya 
celebrated by a eacrifice and feaat in hia honour (Orooke, 3H7, 
1B90, ii. 326). Of the aame oloaa ia Sftlhea, who ia worahipped by 
the llUBftdha (g.e.), a caete in Blh&r and the neighbouring die- 
tricti, whose profeaaion ia atealing and acting aa village watch- 
men, preferably the former. SUhea, they aay, waa the Orat 
watohman and a noted bandit, in whoae honour a popular raic 
la chanted in lliliftr (Grierson, JASB^ pt. i. [1682] p. 8fl.). The 
Duekdha of Bih&r alao worahip Qaurkik or Goraiyk, another 
bandit chief of thia tribe, whoae ahrine la at Sherpur, near 
Patna, to which members of all oaatea resort. Tha higher oastea 
make offerings of meal, the lower aaoriflee uiga and pour obla- 
tions of apirita on the ground. The cultua of Uiie deity is, how- 
ever, In a state of transition, because this low-oaate robber Sa 


was bnmght about : by tradition, by superstition, 
or by fiction; whether the renown of the hero 
lived in the tuitions of chroniclers and senealo- 
^ts, in the talk of the people, in tales andTeffends, 
in the song of the bard, or in epic poetry. If the 
fame of a great person, historical or imaginary, is 
once firmly established, he is likely to become in- 
vested with a semi-divine character and to com- 
mand the homam of the many. This quasi-religions 
veneration felt for great men of the past, though 
not of the religion of the Br&limans as taught 
in their books, was none the less generally acknow- 
ledged. The Sanskrit name for it is hhakti^ a word 
which denotes all degrees of veneration from re- 
snectfnl love to the devotion of the worshipper. 
The feeling of hkaHi is deeply rooted in the Iimian 
mind, so mnch so that it nos left traces in the 
structnre of the language. Patiini (iv. 8, 96) 
teaches how words are formed to denote that a 
person or thing to whose name certain affixes ore 
applied is the object of hhahAi^ love, or veneration, 
as the case may he. Thus from sutra 98 we learn 
that the worshippers of Vfisudeva (t.e. Kp^na) and 
Ariuna were called Vftsudevaka and Arjunaka, 
and 8ntTa 99 teaches the formation of the names 
of those who venerate a man with a oofra-name or 
a K^atriya. Wo thus see that already at the time 
of Panini, in the 4 th cent. B.O. or earlier, hero- 
worship was a wide-spread custom. We have no 
detailed knowledge of the fonn which this worship 
assumed; all that con he reasonably asserted ia 
that the places sacred to the memory of heroes 
were included in the great number of tlrthas^ 
i.e. places of pilgrimage. To visit such places 
{t%rtMvyiUr&) and to worship at them waa con- 
sidered very meritorious.^ The TlrthayAtrA-parvan 
of the Mah&bhdrata (iii. 8(^00) enumerates a great 
many especially in Gangetio India; the 

epic, of course, would mention only tirthas of great 
fame. Somo of them are dedicated to renowned 
rfia, hut the names of many suggest that they 
belonged originally to less famous saints or local 
celobnties, and only later on had divine myths or 
legends of ffia attached to them. By the natural 
tendency to increase the sanctity of a tirtha it 
came anout that in the exceedingly numerous 
Mdhdtmyas, or descriptions of holy places, which 
are lieing fabricated up to our days and usually 
pretend to be parts of many insipid myths 

of gods and incarnations are told, hut few records 
are preserved of the humbler hero who may origin- 
aJly have been worshipped in that place. 

We shall divide what may be called Indian heroes 
into two classes ; ancestral heroes, and epic heroes. 
This division, however, is not strictly correct ; for 
the charaoteristios of one doss are frequently pre- 
sent also in members of the other; e.p., many 
ancestral heroes have become the subject of epio 


reapeotabla minor god. already oooapviog a niche in the Hindu 



deity. CkMked food, apirita, and inoenae are taken to hia hut, 
the lionor ia poured at tha foot of the flagataff, tha inoanaa ia 
bnmt on the altar, and the food left in the taut. The tribal 
priest makaa an obelaanoa, and all assembled thank Mit^hu 
BhffKhLva for nooapUng the offering (Oimiberladga, JflUQ I?. 
[18M1 173ff )•* 

8 i. Jolly,' ilaelU imd Sttla. Stnasboig, 1300, p. IftSf. 


the Gotra to which ho belongs.* 

These ffw, then, are the Hpust of the 

Br&hmanical genteSf and as snoh they receive a 
1 MaMbhdraia, flL 82 . 

siriat. qf AmeMfU SanskHt LUsnUan, London, IBM, p. 
8791. 
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kind of worship in proscribed fortiis. It may be 
added that some of them, especially those whom 
Max Miillor calls the real ancestors, are the subjeot 
of legends related in the epics and FurAf^, while 
about many tradition is silent except in so far as 
they are regarded os the authors of the hymns of 
the liigvedii. Not only the Br&hmans but also the 
l^triyas > and Vai^^as seem to have had, in ancient 
tim&'s, gutras of their own, some of which at least 
were identical in name with those of the Brfthmana 
But we know practically; nothing about them ; they 
seem in the early centuries of our era to have fallen 
into disuse, probably because the K^atriyas were 
split into a great many clans, and the Vaisyas into 
an ever-increasing number of castes, and these divi- 
sions acauired a greater importance than the old- 
fashioned jgfofros.* 

We pass now to such ancestral heroes as are re- 
garded as the founders of clans and dynasties. The 
dynasties of ancient India belong either to the 
Bolar race (Stlrya-vaih6a) or the Lunar race (Soma- 
vaiit6a). Both races ^ back to Mann, the son of 
the Sun (Vivasvat), but with this difference, that 
the solar race contains the descendants of Mann’s 
sons, the lunar race those of his daughter 11& and 
Budha, the^ son of Boma, the Moon. In this way 
it is explained that the Sun (Vivasvat) and the 
Moon (Soma) are the progenitors of the solar and 
lunar races respectivdy, while to either helonim 
Mann, the father and eponymous hero of mankind. 
The nine sons of Manu, Ik^vftku, etc.* are said to 
have founded as many branches of the solar race, 
and must, therefore, be regarded as their ancestral 
heroes. But tliese genealomcal traditions seem to 
have been fixed at a time when they wore already 
on the point of dying out ; for there is some con- 
fusion even about the number and the names of 
these ancestors. It deserves, however, to be men- 
tioned that one of them, N&bhanedistha (who is 
cdso reckoned as two, N&bhaga and Nedistha, or 
is called Nedi^tha the son of N&bh&ga), iMNsame 
a Vaidya, and anotlier, Pf^hra, became a Sbdra, 
and a third one, Kard^a, fonndt^ a warrior tiibe 
called after him. In the lunar line the first king 
was Pardravas, whose amours with the nymph 
UrvaAl have been celebrated in the Vedas, the epic, 
and Kftlid&sa’s famous play. His third successor, 
Yavftti, had five sons, Ymu, Turveiu, Druhyu, Ann, 
and Puru, the ancestors of as many clans or dy- 
nasties, of which the Yddavas and Pauravas were 
the most conspicuous. In the line of Puru was 
bom Bharata, the ancestral hero of the race of the 
Bh&ratas, from whom India got its Pur&nic name 
Bhfirata Varya. In his line rose Knru, the ancestor 
of the Kauravas, the cousins and foes of the Pftn- 
davas, whose internecine war is the subject of tlie 
MahAhhArata, The line of the Yftdavas contains 
also such branches as the Vrsnis, Andhakos, Satt- 
vatas, Madhus, Krathas, and KoUikas, named after 
their founders.* These instances, which might 
easfiy be multiplied, may suffice to show that the 
ancient history of India, of which the epics and the 
PwrAi^ have preserved only fabulous and distorted 
records, abounds with ancestrid heroes. Some of 
them may have been historical persons, but many 
have probably been invented and set up by bards 
and genealogists in order to account for the origin 
of a clan or a line of mlers whom they served. 
Snob a process of hero-making is, of course, not 
confined to ancient times ; it was going on also in 

J. R 'l^astiea of the KsnureM Diitrteto,* p. *77t 
ootee (JK 7 , General ebaptera, 1806). 

ww ? towever. be mentioned that tlie J^n writer Hari^ 
blisdm ( 9 thMt A.p^epei^ of thepofraof theSrSvakai, moit 
of whom certainly did not belonir to the mate of the Br&huiane 
(Dkartnabindu [Ml. IruL] i. isfand the r^lm of Se oomT 
mentator Uuniehandra on that pMeage). 

1 Ki^«/Hirdiia,tr.WUeon.I^ndou,1864-70,iU.n^ 

* J. Doweon, Himdu Myth, etc.<, London, 1908, 

fi. dWf. 


medisBval India, as will be seen from the foUowing 
instances. The RAy^rakfi^ descended from a 
prince of that name, the son of Ra(tih who be- 
longed to the Sfttyaki branch of the V&davaa.^ 
The Ch&lukyas derived their origin from a hero 
smung from the ehuluka, or water-vessel, of BrahmO. 
*T^m him descended the Chftlukyas, a race of 
heroes, among whom Hftrlta is reckoned as first 
progenitor, and M&navya arose who humbled the 
Kings of the earth.** PoramAra, the eponymous 
hero of the ParamAra race of l^triyas, issued 
from the sacrificial fire of Vasiy^ha on Mount 
Arbuda.* According to modem tradition, the 
races or mediieval regnal houses of the ChAlukyas, 
ChAhamfinas, PratihAras, and ParamAras are the 
four agnikidw which originated from the ogni- 
kui^4^ on Mount Abu. Prominent rulers have 
arisen in these races who have in their turn been 
acknowledged as heroes by their elans and become 
the subjects of the homage of their descendants. 

Another class of ancestral heroes which was very 
numerous and important in Greece, the founders 
of cities and patrons of districts, is not absent 
in India; but it is of little im^rtance. Most 
famous towns, according to popular opinion, are of 
a fabulous antiquity ; witness the legends of the 
Buddhists and the Jaina These relate events 
which ore believed to have occurred many millions 
(even ooeans) of years ago, and yet lay the scene 
in countries and towns that flourished in historical 
times. Yet some legends about the founding of 
towns are met with in the epics and PurAi^, 
According to PAmAyai^^ i. 32, the four brothers 
Ku4Amba, KuiianAbna, Asllrtarajas, and Vasu 
founded the towns KauiiAmlfi,^ Manodaya (KAnya- 
kubja), DharmAranya, and GirivrMa; yi6Ala, son 
of IkyvAku, founds Vi^AlA (i. 47); Satrughna, 
Madhupurl, or MadhurA (MathurA) (vii. 70) ; 
Bliarata’s sons Takya and Pnykala, TakyilA and 
Puykal&vatl ; Lakymaiia’s sons Aiigada and Chau- 
draketu, Angadiya arid ChandrakuntA (vii. 102); 
{lyabha became the second founder of AyodbyA, 
after it had been deserted on the death of BAma 
(vii. Ill), eto. These epic notices about founders 
of towns, whether they oe records of popular tradi- 
tions or inventions of the poet, prove at least that 
this kind of hero was known in India, and we may 
assume that as local heroes they got their share of 
bhakti in one form or another. 

3. We now come to the epic heroes, f.e. those 
personages described in the epics whom ^pnlar ad- 
miration and veneration have promoted to a super- 
human or semi-divine rank. Epic poetry seems to 
remove from the everyday sphere all persons and 
tilings that make part of the narrative, and to invest 
them with an exalted character. Every beginner 
in Sanskrit remembers how, in the opening of the 
story of Nola, India inquires after the warriors 
and kings who used to visit him as his dear guests, 
hut at that time stayed away on account of Nala's 
mmyofAwara, Thus, the principal persons of the 
epioB have a tendency to become heroes in the 
technical sense of the word, and, once having 
entered upon their upward oareer, they may end 
with being regarded as gods. The moat matruotive 
instance is the hero of the oldest epic, the BUmA- 
yana. In the original parta of that work (via. 
books ii.-vL) RAma is still a human hero, the best 
of men, the supreme model of morality and loyalty ; 
notwithstanding his asaodation with supernnman 
beings, the monkeys, and his fight with, and vie- 
toiy over, the demons (Rak^asas), he remains essen- 
tially a man. But in the first and last books, 
which are decidedly later in origin and of a difierent 

1 B. G. Bhandarlcsr, *Suiy History of tho Oekkaii,* la M, 
vol. i. pi. ii. (1806) p. es. 

* yiiramfi^ftkadwaeiMrita, ed. Btihlor, Bomtisy, 1876, lotra 
duotion, p. 20 (Bomlmy Skr. Bor.). 

s jVavakiAmidAkaeJkarita, xL 06 ff. (ib.)L 
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(Pufa^o-llke) efaaxaeter, the aathon ragaxd him 
airaady as a god— an inoarnation of Am 

rooh he has been adored ever afterwarda down to 
the present day. The ease is somewhat different 
with regard to Kfypa in the MahObhAreUa and the 
PurOeo#. The anthors id these works frequently 
dedare him to be a snpreme god, an incarnation of 
Viapn; yet in most of his adventures, from his 
kUiuig of his nnde Kaihsa down to his death by 
the arrow of the hunter Jara (Old Age), we seem 
to reoomiize the miraonlons records of a tribal 
chief who had oome to be worshipp^ as a true 
hero by the members of his clan. J3ut he seems 
earljr to have been oombined or identified with a 
cowherd-god, Govinda, ^the cow-finder,’* and this 
coalescence with a deity probably brought about 
the deification of Kn^a as an incarnation of Vienu. 
He became one of the most popular gods of the 
Hindu pantheon. 

Rama and Knpa are the epic heroes who have 
reached the highest possible rank; others have 
become minor deities, $,g, Manuman, and some 
true epic heroes of human standing, e.g. Bhlema. 
But at the time when such heroes were celebrated 
in epic songs they had already, as it were, accom- 
plished a part of their career. Some may always 
have been regarded as men who were the centres 
of an ever-increasing epic cycle ; others, however, 
may once have been popular gods who were loung 
their rank somehow, and therefore were represented 
by the poets only as superior men; e.p., Arjuna 
seems to retain some marks of an originally divine 
nature ; he is intimately connected with Indra, his 
father, in whose heaven he lives for five years, and 
lie vanquishes the Asnras (Nivatakavachas, Pau- 
lomas, K&lakafijas) ; Panini, iv. 3, 98, mentions his 
worshippers along with those of Vasudeva (Kr^.ia). 
Kaxna, the eon of the Sun-g«>d, is bom with the 
mail-coat and the earrings of that god, of which 
he is cheated by Indra. Bhima, who is now wor- 
shipped as a hero in the whole of India, betrays, 
in the great epic, many traits of a demonic 
(Ilaksasa) nature : his association with Ralqasas, 
his ravenous appetite (Vrkodara), and his ferocity 
(he tears off the arm and drinks the blood from the 
breast of Dub^ifisana). The heroine of the J^ntd- 
yona, Slta, is described in the old parts of that 
work only as the loving spouse of R&ma ; but, as 
her name, which denotes ‘furrow’ and ‘agricul- 
ture,’* her origin from, and her return to, the 
interior of the earth, indicate, she was originally 
a chthonic deity. The present writer is luso in- 
clined to believe that Hanuman was a godling 
before V&lmlki sang of hia friendship with K&ma, 
whereby he came to be recognized as a popular 
deity throughout India. We thus see that epic 
heroes may be men, historical or fictitious, on pro- 
motion ; or, on the other hand, they may be gods 
and divine beings on the decline. 

Now, as regmrds the epic heroes who aotnaliy 
were worshipped, berides Rftma, Laki^mapa, Sit&, 
and Hanuman, Krana, Baladeva, etc., who are 
generally acknowMged gods of the Hindu pan- 
toeon, we must chiefly rely on the testimony of 


modem popular religion and folklore. They seem 



enumerates seven Mrajhnna : A6vatth&man, Bali, 


Vyfisa, Hanuman, Vibhifana, Kma, and Paia- 
torftma ; a quotation in the Kalpa Druma^ 
adds an eighth— Mftrkapdeya. The belief in c4tra- 
fimiu can, however, be traced back to comparatively 
early times. In the 108th warga of the Uttara- 
k&pqa of the jRdmdyapa, RAma coramands that 
Hanuman and Vibhi^apa should live as long as the 
shall exist; verse 33 adds J&mbavat, 
Mainda, and Dvivida, and says that they will live 
‘ till the Kali cornea’ The commentator says that 
Hanuman and Vibhleapa will live tUl the destmo- 
tion of the world, but J&mbavat, Mainda, and 
Dvivida* will die during the incarnation of Krena. 
It is, therefore, probable that the class of heroes 
continuing to live and removed to a higher sphere 
was originally more numerous than the verse el- 
uded to above would make us believe. 

Besides these never-dying heroes there probably 
were a great many others who were believed to 
have died, yet still received some kind of homage, 
though in most cases we have no accurate informa- 
tion about them. On the evidence of modem folk- 
lore, we may safely reckon among them Bhi^ma 
and the five P&nqavas, especially Bhima, who 
seems to have been a favourite of the people in 
many parts of India. 

3. In modem India there is a third class of heroes 
•—the departed saints and ascetics. There can be 
no doubt that there were such in ancient India 
also ; but. being of local importance only,' they did 
not find their way into general literature, and were 
ousted, as it were, by the grMt fyif. Those, how- 
ever, who might be include in this class have been 
treated of above among the ancestral heroes. 
LmuATima— His naowwy raferenow have bean glvse in the 
It may be manaonad that the f ubjact baa not been 



arttdaiUnlf. 
treated balora. 


Hermann Jacobi. 


1 In aa Inaertad paaaaffe of the alxtta book, vi, 170, B&ma is 
■tUl Ignorant of hia divine character, and DrahmS fa introduced 
to explain toe Identity of R&ma with NMyapa. It may be 
mentioned that the Jatna, both BveUmbarae and Digarabams, 
la very old version of the story of toe ifdiiidgK«a fabrl- 


ilL 1, 188. edrttOw 8). 
1,«fi 


viatedinU 
8 AooonL . 

Wabert exfjanaUon td gboMd aa the Prakrit for mendi 
aoaraely admissible, tor too suppoeed change of p to « belongs 
to a mors advanced stats of toe Piskrit language than may os 
Msumed for the Prakrit at the tone of Kktyiyaua. 
s SUM has this msaniiig in the title of an offloial In the Uiigls 
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HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Iranian).— In 
the conventional sense of the word, the Iranians 
possessed many heroes of whom more or less 
legendary tales were told ; and several passages of 
the Avesta — ^notably Ytuna ix., and YaiU v., xiii., 
xix. — ^record traditions of a number of them, such 
as Vlvahvsnt, Yima, Athwya, Thrita, Urv&xsaya, 
Keresftspa, Haosyanha, Thra&taona, Usan, Haos- 
ravah, Tusa, P&nrva, J&m&spa, Asavazdah, Vis- 
tara, Yfiista, Vist&spa, Zairi-vairi, Urapi, Kav&ta, 
Aipivonhu, Usadhan, Anton, Pisinah, Byaitou, 
and Syftvarton; and these heroic figures, with 
others, recur throughout Palilavi literature and in 
the S&h’ndmah of FirdausL 

Of heroes in the technical sense, however, 
Zoroastrianism knows nothing, though in that 
religion marked traces of ancestor-worship exist 
(see artt. Ancestor-worship and Cult of the 
Dead [Iranian] ; Fravashi). In all Zoroastrian 
literature the nearest approach to anything in the 
least suggestive of a hero-cult is YaM xiii. 17. 

*Tbcy, too fnntuhi* of the rightcoiu, give most help In 
buttle fierce ; the /ravoikie of toe righteou* ore meet mtitoty, 
BiHtsmu (Zursthuitrs], thoee of the Ant tesohereof the faith, or 
tnoee of men unborn, of the SaoiyanU, the preparen (of the 
world tor the final restoration] ; nut toe framhu of other 
living righteous men are more mighty, Spitama Zarathultra, 
tbanitlioee) of the dead.* 

Old Persian literature is silent on the subject of 
heroes, but in Greek references to the Persians we 
find what seem at first blush to be allusions to 
these apotheosized men of renown. On arriving 
at Pergamum, on the river Bcamander, Xerxes 

1 Quotsd in /ndtan Anfi^ry, 1912, Supplement, p. 64, note. 

• Bfibillngk-Rotot Skr, Irortorb., St Petersburg, lw-76. ae. 
•Cblrajlvin:* 

• Mainda and DvIvIda an also two demons killed by ErV9* 
and Baladeva. 
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* sacrificed a thousand Idne' to Ilian Athen6« and 
the magi poured libations to the heroes' ^ 
ol fuAyoi Tciffi liptaci [Herod, vii. 48]). 

Furthermore, Xenophon makes Cyrus the Great 
offer prayer * to the gods and heroes who oeoapy 
the Persian land* (0«oct sal i^pwn roif Hypatia yrp^ 
tsar4xovffiy \Cyrop, II. i. 1 ; cf., however, the simple 
^edcf TOCS UijSlav ynv sar^ouvcv immediately follow- 
ing]), ' to the heroes who inhabit and protect the 
land of Media* {‘fpiaat y^s Me^lat olKijropat sal 
KifSefiiirat [»A. in. iii. 21]), to ' the nods and heroes 
of Assyria’ (ib. § 22), and ‘ to the neroes who hold 
Syria’ {1ipunn roit Jivptap ^oiMrt [i6. YIU. iii. 24]). 
Yet, side by side with Xenophon’s reference to 
'the gods and heroes who occupy the Persian 
land/ llerodotUB (vii. 53) makes Xerxes pray simply 
' to the gods who guard the Persian lond^ {rotai BtoUri 
roi Ilepslda 7 ^r XeX4yxAvc). A. had, there* 

fore, good reason to declare (ZDmtr xix. [1865] 
06 f.) that the Greeks, in their references to the 
I'ersians, used flpwes and $001 synonymously ; and 
in this connexion it is noteworthy that Stralxi 
(II. 733) says that * the deeds of the gods and of 
the noblest men’ {ipya, dcsir rt sal dvdpQp r&v 
dolirrvp) were imparted in the course of instruction, 
the omission of all allusion to heroes being at least 
curious if their cult was of any importance. 

There is, however, a possihlo identification of 
these ’ heroes * of Persia and of other countries, for 
the Greek accounts seem to be in general more 
accurate than is often supposed. It would appear 
that the * heroes ’ in question are none other than 
the fravashUt^ who not merely guarded the house, 
village, district, etc., but were also 'for the pro- 
tection of the Aryan lands ’ {thriUhrUi airyan&m 
daJijfundm [YclH xiii. 43]), and, indeed, ^of all 
lanus * {plspan&m dakyundm [t5. § 21 ; of. Ynuma 
zxiii. 1]). It is possible that ttiere may have been 
a hero-cult in ancient Iran at a very early period ; 
but, if there was, it had been merged in the 
worship of the/miiosAw before the date of our 
oldest records concerning the Iranian race ; and 
all traces of it, if it ever existed, have long since 
vanished. Louis H. Gray. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Japanese).— 
The essential basis of Shinto was a primitive 
Naturism, from which Animism was gradually 
developed. Just as the ancient Japanese used to 
worship the forces of Nature, so they bowed before 
human powers. Out of the admiration which they 
felt for certain visible and living men grew the 
more abstract worship of the same men after 
their death. The deification of heroes began, then, 
in the adoration of famous living men — a form of 
worship which constitutes a sort of transition 
between Naturism and Animism, and which is the 
tangible germ of all after-development. 

In order to understand this basis aright, we 
have only to remember that, in the conception of 
the Japanese, as, indeed, of many other peoples, a 
god is not, OH he is to our modem ideas, a being 
immeasurably above and beyond humanity, but 
simply, as the word kami indicates, a 'superior’ 
being. Between a powerful man and a god there 
is a difference only of degree, and a great man may 
easily become a minor god. We fina a confirmation 
of this, in historical tinios, in the divine honours 
paid to the Emperor— an evident survival of a wider 
deification. 

Originally all men of note who were above the 
ordinal level seem to have liccu worshipped. The 
first objects of this adoration were the ancient 
chiefs or independent kings, of whom we are con- 
tinually reminded, even after the triumph of 

1 Ths sscrlfles of s thouwnd kine (together with a hundred 
■telUoM and ten thousand ibeep) hae a genuinely Iranian riw 
of., lor example, FaK v. 81, 8fi, eto., ix. 8, 8, eto. 


Imperialism, by the Sth^eent, annals (see KoiHA^ 
167ff.» 178, 186, 189, eto.). The Empmr himsiw 
is often raquuM, and consents, to worship local 
gods, who are the souls of anoient chiefs (tft, 179, 
Sl5, etc.) ; and the honour thus paid to the shades 
of departed ohiefs, like that given to Imperial 
ancestors, leads us to think that these ofaiels must 
have been worshipped in their lifetime, just as the 
Emperor himself was. Besides, mythology is foil 
of aeseriptions of wars between ' gMs,' who were, 
without doubt, human chiefs {jib. 167, 178, 260 f., 
264, etc.). The worship of the Emperor was only 
the synthesis of the cults of these local chiefs, just 
as the Imperial power finally united in its own 
person all the separate local powers which had 
formerly existed. 

The next in order ore the sorcerers, who were 
originally, before the division of social work, often 
identiTiea with the chiefs themselves ; thus, on the 
day of his accession to the throne, we find Jimmu, 
the first legendary Emperor, instructing one of his 
followers in the magic formulm {Nihongi^ i. 188). 
These sorcerers, when they accomplished any thing 
which seemed partionlarly wonderful to their 
neighbonra, were naturally the object of an 
admiration which finally merged into worship, 
continuing at first during their lifetime, and, 
later, even after their deaui. Just as the adora- 
tion of powerful chiefs was an instinctive homage 
pmd by weaknesa to superior force, so the worship 
of a 'medicine-man,’ famous for his miraculous 
gifts, is the natural homage paid by ignorance to 
BUfiorior intelligence. The Japanese gods ore 
magicians (see Kojikit 83 ff., 149 IT., etc.), and it 
may readily be conceived how, on the other hand, 
magicians may easily tnm into gods. Thns, even 
to-day, by a titular survival of these ancient 
beliefs, the high-priest of Kisuki, in Idzumo, is 
called iki-gami ('living god*). 

In the same connexion we must mention also the 
inventors of arts, the importers of useful articles, 
and all the great benefactors whose intelligence or 
skill arouses gyatitude and demands respect. In 
Shint5 mythology, we find first of all the worsliip 
of the group of illttstrions gods, who, under the 
direotion of Omohi-kane, we god of cunning, 
invented the principal arts, beginning with the art 
of the blacksmith, whom the primitive people were 
most willing to consider as a veritable maipoian 
(Kniki, 63-65). Then come the gods Oho-kuni- 
nnshi, a pow^nl chief, and Bukuna-biko-na, a 
dwari-wizord, who not only completed the material 
constmetion of the country, begun by the Creator- 
Pair, but also taught men magic and medicine (see 
Nihongi, i. 59) ; then the great god Susa-no-wo, 
who had already gained fame, in a well-known 
myth, by delivering a young princess from the 
monster-serpent of Kowi, which was about to 
devour her, and who also, with the help of his son 
Itakeru, the 'deserving god* {iatwahi no kami)^ 
created, by tearing and dispersing the hairs of his 
body, the cedars and camphor-trees for the con- 
structioii of ships, the thuyas for the building of 
palaces, the podocarps for the manufacture of 
coffins, while at tlie same time he sowed and 
caused to grow all kinds of fruit for the nourish- 
ment of human beings {Nihongi^ i. 58). Along 
with these gods appears another beneficent being, 
Mi-wi-no-Kami, who sank wells in several parts of 
the country {Kpfiki, 88). 

All these gods, who were at the same time 
magicians and inventors, were without doubt 
originally real personages, whose fame was only 
increased by legend. So, Sukuna-hiko-iij^ the 
mysterious dwarf who is depicted as arriving on 
the crest of the waves in a tiny boat made out of a 
berry in the form of a long gourd, end dressed in 
the skin of a bird, and who, after having done 
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wonderful deads, disappeen liy dimUng up astalk 
of millet, from which he is earried aw» to another 
world, no donbt finds his prototype m the mira* 
onions visit of some stran^ soroeier <see Xqfiki, 
108 ; Nihongi, L 60 fX Btrsngen. indeed, were 
often ooniiderw an beings of superior nature ; the 
^ who imported plants, Itakeru, seems to have 
belong to Korea (see Nihon^, i. 68), and here 
and there we find traces of the worship of other 
Korean < divinities i. 11, 169, 226, 378). 

Finally it may he said ui a general way that, 
jnst as the natives, crashed by the conquerors, are 
deified under the general name of 'evil gods,' 
'demons,’ or 'savage gods’ {KojUdf 167, 178, etc.; 
Nihongi, i. 198, 202 T, etc.), so the conquering 
race as a whole also invests itself with divinity, 
and, claiming descent from Heaven 
72, 112-135, etc. ; Nihongi, L 110 f., 128), pi^aims 
itself as the only true race of gods. 

All these elements— the power of the political 
chiefs, the magic of the sorcerers, the skill of the 
inventors, the quarrels between tribes— inter- 
mingle and end in one central cult which is at 
once the result and the proof of its manifold origin. 
The Emperor, having Moome both the undisputed 
master and the high-priest of the nation (mafjmri- 
goto, '^vemment,’ oomes from mafsttri, 'cult’), 
and being considered as the direct descendant of 
the most Illustrious gods— from the goddess of the 
Bun downwards— ends by being the supreme 
jieraonification of all the glories of the State. He 
IS regarded as the only 'incarnate god’ [ara-hito- 
aami, or ara-mi-kami INih/ongi, ii. 198, 217, etc.]) s 
ne helieves himself to be so, and assumes this 
title in his own edicts (t6. ii. 210, 226 f., 869). 
Sometimes, even in his own lifetime, he has the 
funeral-mound erected, the immense miseuetai, 
where he will continue to be worshipped after his 
death (i6. i. 298 il‘.; cf. ii. 178). So much is tlie 
Emperor considered ail-powerful, that, in the 
ancient annals, the most famous heroes are always 
classed, like iiersonages of secondary importance, 
under the name of the Emperor wiiose reign they 
have served to make famous. For example, in 
the Konki, the whole legend of Yamato-dake is 
entitled ' Emiieror Keikd,* in spite of the small 
part played % him, and the entire story of the 
Empress Jing6, the legendary conqueror of Korea, 
is called ' Emperor Ghuai,' lUthougU the exploits 
of the heroine begin exactly on this death of her 
husband {KojUei, 2^278, 283-298). 

Here we have a proof of the existenoe of a move- 
ment in the evolution of Japanese hero-worship 
which tends to diminish little ly little the import- 
ance of individual famous men so as to increase the 
glory of the Emperor, in whose person all the tradi- 
tions are united. But at the same time there still 
exists, and that in a profoundly living form, the 
worship of true heroes— ancestors who have 
wrought mighty deeds, and great benefactors, the 
conquerors of tue islands and the civilisers of the 
oonntry, the monster-killers and inventors, all 
those eminent men whose memory has been handed 
down by popular favour, and whose fame occupies 
an increasingly large place in the heart of new 
generations. 

As a typical example of these deified heroes, we 
may quote Yamato-dake, ' the Brave of the 

most famous figure of le^dory times. Hus hero, 
who, according to traditional chronolo^, lived 
about A.D. 100, was the third son of the Empwor 
Keik6. The first of his exploits, while showing 
his loyal respect for his father and sovereign, is 
sufficient to indicate the violent oharacter of the 
mighty deeds which were to make hie career 
famous. He began by aseassiDating one of bis 
eider brothers, who hM omitted to appear at the 
'inoniing*and-evening-gieat*augast-repaBta.* The 


Emperor, angry at sneh negligence, had charged 
Yamato-dake, then a youth of sixteen, to re^l 
his elder brother to a sense of his duties and five 
days later, as there had been no appearanoe of the 
brother, he asked his youngest son if he had ful- 
filled his orders. Yamato-&ke replied that he had 
not failed to do so, calmly adding an explanation 
of how he went about it : ' 1 grasped hold of him, 
and crushed him, and, pulling off liis hranehee [i.s. 
limbs], wrapped them m matting and flung them 
away.’ It may be imagined tW the USaperor 
showed himself somewhat ' alarmed at the valour 
and ferocity of hia august child’s dispoaltion.’ He 
therefore sent him off at once to the West, to fight 
against two warriors of the country of Kumaao, 
who were rebelling against the authority of the 
Emperor. The manner in which the yonne prince 
acquitted himself on this mission wiU be a 
sufficient example of the general character of 
these heroes of primitive Japan, with whom 
cunning occupies as large a place as courage. 

* Ob nsehing th« booM of the Xumsso bnrofli, His Aogul^ 
BMi Wo-usu Iths asms to YsmstoKlsks ss s ohild] ssw 
that near tbs house thars was a thres-fold belt of warriois, who 
^ noads a oavs to dwell in. Uerenpon^they, noisily <“ 

. • -watmiiig 


Ing a rejoicing for the august oavs {a bouse-w 


ningl. 1 


^tUng food rea^. So ha sauntond ab^t tbs nsighj^rhood. 


. Then, when the day of 
down after the manner of 


e lng for the day of the rejoicing, 
ejoioing came, having combed d( 
rls his au|m hair whleh was bound up, and having put on 
s aunt's lYamato-hlms, the high-priasteas of Isa] august 
^ looked quits like a youiw 

Jt the women (oonoublnesl, went inside 
alder brother and the younger brother. 


^ oavs. Then i , » 

tbs two Kumaao bravoes, delighted at the sight of the maiden, 
set her bstwesn them, and rejoiced exuberantly. Bo, when 
the feast was at Its height, His Attgustneas Wo*nsn, drawing 
the sabre from his boaim, and catching tha elder bravo w 
Kumaao by the ooUar of his garment, thrust the sabrs through 
hls ohest, whereupon, alarmed at the sight, the younger hravo 
ran out. But puisuing after and reaohmg him at the bottom 
of the atepe of the oavs, and oatching him by the bade, Prinoa 
Wo-usn thrust the sabre through his buttock. ISien the 
Kumaao bravo spoke, saybyr: ** Do not move tha sword; Ibavo 
something to say.** Then file Augustness Wo-usu respited him 
for a moment, holding him down aa he lay proetrate. Here- 
upon the bravo said : ** Who is Thine Auguatnemf ** Then he 
said ; *' 1 am the august ohild of Oho-tarMhl-hiko-Qohlro>waki 
[*ths governing Loni, the piinoe psrfsot and great,* primitive 
name of the Kinperor KeikO], the Heavenly Sovereign who, 
dwelling in the palace of Hlshlro at Makimokn, rulee Ac Land 
of the Eight Great Islands; and my name is King Yamato-wo- 
gnna ['the young man of Yamaio,' another name tor tbs 
prince]. Hearing that you two fellows, the Knmaso bravoes, 
were unsubmissive and disrespectful, tbs Heavenly Sovereign 
sent me with the command to take and slay you.** Then the 
Kumaso bravo said: **That must be true. There are no 
persons in the West so brave and strong as we two. Yet in the 
uuul of Great Yamato there is a man braver than we two. 
nierefore will 1 offer thee an august name. From this time 
forward it is right that thou be praised as tha August Child [i.0. 
Prinoel Yamato-dake [is. 'Yamato- Brave,’ the Bravest in 
Yamato).’* As soon H be bed finished saying this, the Prince 
ripped him up like a rips melon, and slew him. So thenoe- 
forward he was praised being called by tha august name of 
fils Augustness Yaroato-daks.* 

After this exploit, which reminds ns of Zeus, in 
disenise. enterins the dwelling of Lycaon, and then 
killing him and hia sons in the midst of a feast, 
Yamato-dake triumphed, again by cunning, over 
another enemy, an Idzumo warrior. Yamato-dake, 
who was armra with a trusty sabre, ^ his enemy 
to fight against him with a wooden eabie, which he 
had onnningly substituted for the weapon of bis 
adversary. That done, he returned to tue capital, 
but very soon his father sent him off to do battle 
in the East. He set out, and to protect him 
against the dangers which awaited him, his aunt, 
the high-priestess, gave him a weapon famons in 
Japanese mythology, the ' Herb-Qiielling-Sabre,’ 
with an 'august bag,’ the use of which will be 
seen later on. 


* 80 tbsn, when ha nsohed ihs land of Ssgsmn, the Ruler 
of tbs land Usd, saying : “In the middle of Uiu moor is a great 
lagoon, and the Iwty that dwolle In thehiiddle of the luoon 
Is a very violent Deity." Hereupon Yamato-dake entered the 
moorto see the Deity. Then the Ruler of the land set fire to 
the moor. 80, knowuig that bo had been deceived, he opened 
the mouth of thetiagwhiahhlsaiiiit,BsrAugust»ese Yamato* 
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him*, had baatowed upon him, and mw that iiuida of it than 
waa aflfOHitvtkar. Henupoii ha flnt mowad away tbo harbaffa 
with hia auguat aword, took tba flnwtrikar, and atnnih out 
flfa, and, kindling a countar^llra, burnt tha havbago and drova 
faaflktha other Are, andratomad forth, and IdUad and dartra^ 
aU the rulara of that land, and forthwith aat lira to and burnt 


t Japanese 
es famous 


This legend, so often depicted 
artists, is followed by another no 
stoiy : 

*When ha thanea panatratad on, and oroaiad tha aaa of 
Baahiri-mistt [ftunning-watar]. tha Dattj of that oroadng 
laiaad tha waraa, toadiig tha ahip ao that it could not prooM 
aorooa Than Tanialo>didBa^ Empraaa [i.a. hia oonaortL whoaa 
oama waa Bar Aagusteais Prinooaa Ototaohtbaaa [**Yoanger- 
oranga**! «dd: **1 will antar tha aea Instead of tha Augoat 
Ohild. Tha August Child must aomplata tha aarvioa on which 
ha has baan sent, and taka bacik a report to tha Baavanly 
Sovereign." Whan she was about to enter tba sea, tbo apnod 
eight thicknaaMB of sedge rugs, eight thioknaasas of Skin ruga, 
and eight thlokneaaaa of silk rugs on the top of tha wavM, and 
aat down on tha top of them. Thereupon tha elolant waees 
at onoa went down, and tha august Ship waa able to prooaed. 
Than tha Empraea aang. saying : ■* Ah 1 thou whom I enquired 
of, standing in tha midst of the Aamcs of tbs flra homing on 
tha little moor of Sagamu, where tba true peak plwoea 
[probably Mount Fuji].^ So aavan days afterwards ths Kni- 
prass'S august oomb drifted on to tha saa-baaoh, which comb 
waa forthwith taken and placed In an auguat mausoleum which 


The heroio devotion of his wife drew from the 
bereaved prince an exclamation of sorrow which 
for many centuries echoed through the whole of 
Japimese poetry— where the name of Asuma, the 
traditional meaning of which is given below» s^l 
stands for Eastern Japan : 

*Whan. having thenoe penetrated on and subdued all the 
eavM TemlShl Iths anoeetors of the Ainu, now oonSaed to 
the island of Yeao, but formerly occupying a large part of the 
empire], and likewise paolAea all l£e eavage MUes of the 
mountains and rivers, hs was rstnming up to the eapital, he, 
on reaching the toot of the Ashigata Pass [leading to Mount 
Firiilf was sating his august proviiloiis, when tha Mty of the 
transformed Into a white deer, oame and ctoM before 
him. Then forthwith, on hie waiting and striking ths deer with 
a sonm of wiki dhive [used. In Ja p a n ese magic, against evil 
spIritsL ths deer was hit in the eye and struck dead. So, 
moun^g to the top of the past, he sighed three times and 
sp^s, sa^|r^*< Asuma ha ya 1 [oh 1 my wife tj.” 8o that land 


Yamato-dake, however, soon maxried another 
prinoesB, with whom he left the sacred Sabre. 
Then he set out to make an unarmed attack imon 
*a boar as big as a bull’ who was the godT of 
Mount Ibuki (a mcvuntain famous on account of 
this legend, a large part of which disappeared 
in the earthquake of 1900). But this god led him 
astray into the mountain and caused heavy haU to 
fall on him, which paralysed his limbs and finally 
caused his death. After a long and wearisome 
march, interrupted by songs in praise of Yamato, 
in which he envied the voung people who still 
danced in that land with their crowns of oak- 
leaves, and welcomed the donds coming from 
his native land and mourned for the divine 
Sabre which might have saved his life, he finally 
died on the return mumey, without having seen 
the capital again. His wives and children came 
to look for his body ; but it was transformed into 
a large white chidori (plover), which flew away 
towards the sea. All his relations *with sobbing 
song’ followed the bird to the spot where it 
alignM, and there erected a tomb. Nevertheless, 
the bird soared up thence to heaven again, apri 
flew away ’ (Kojikt, 254-276). 

It ia of importance to note that, in this curious 
enmim to the legend of Yamato-wke, it is not 
only his soul, m we might imagine at first sighti 
but alM) his body, that is^ transformed into a biro 
and disappears. According to the corresponding 
version of the Nihongif the Emperor had his son 
buried iu one of these rook-tombs, surmounted by 
a vast tumulus, where great men were interred ; 
but Yamato-dake, in the form of a white bird, 
flew away towards Yamato. * The ministers ac- 
cordingly opened the coffin, and, looking in, saw 
that only the empty clothing remained, and that 


there was no corpse* (JVtAofiyt, L 210 f.). With 
this narrative we may eompan another, found 
in the Nihongi (L 297), where a guardian of the 
Shiratori-no-misasagi, the 'Tomb of the White 
Bird,* erected to the memory of Yamato-dake, is 
transformed into a white dm under the eyes of 
the terrified Emperor— a story which is easily 
enough explained by the frequent presence of deer 
and plovers round these ancient tombs. The 
origin of such a legend, as far as Yamato-dake is 
concerned, may easily be imagined: some one is 
mourninif over a tome ; suddemy, a bird flies off. 
and the idea naturally arises that it is the dead 
man that is escaping. At the same time it may 
be conceived how such an illusion must have 
favoured the deification of the hero. 

We have laid special emphasis on this legend of 
Yamato-dake, because he is the most famous of 
all Japanese heroes. Naturally, after those primi- 
tive heroes, of which he is the typical example, 
other more civilized personages were deifiect in 
their turn. For example, Bngahara no Michizane, 
a famous statesmsn and man of letters of ths 0th 
cent., was afterwards deified under the name of 
Tenjin Bama, and is still worshipped, especially 
in a temple at Kyoto, as the sod of wisdom and 
caligraphy. But it is probable that, if the Chinese 
cnlt of Confnoins had not here furnished a model, 
the Japanese would never have thought of attri- 
buting to this minister of historicfll times the 
magic iiowers of action on Nature which were one 
of the causes of his deification. It is then safer, 
if we wish to confine ourselveB to SliintO pure and 
simple, not to attach too much importance to those 
apotheoses which follow the introauction of Chinese 
cnltnxe. 

Nevertheless, we must note that the normal 
deification of heroes, particularly of warrior- 
heroes, continues through the whole course of 
Japanese history, and that, until recent times, 
qnite a number of personam were the object of 
a well-defined worship. While the obscure mass 
of the vulgar dead were regarded as descending 
to the darkness of the under world, certain heroes 
were considered as for ever haunting the land of 
the living, and some of them were even raised 
to the stars. In 1877, when the famous Saigd 
Takamori, the chief of the Satsuma insurgents, 
committed suicide after a crushing defeat, popular 
imagination raised him to a place in the planet 
Mars. 

InsRATUEB.— tr. B. H. Chanberlsln, Snd sd., Tokyo* 
1900; Xihongi^ tr. W. G. Aston, London, 1890. 

Michel Rbvok. 

HEROES (Slavic). — ^The Slavs as well as other 
nations have preserved the memory of the heroic 
period of their past and of their prominent national 
heroes, but the heroio lejmds were developed in 
epic songs only by some ^avic tribes. Heroto epic 
throve mainly among the BussUns, Southern Slavs, 
and Little Butalans. 

z. Rinaian>. — Russian heroic songs are called 
hyliny (derived from the word Ayfs'the past 
event’}. They began to appear in the 10th-l2th 
centuries, and have been preserved-— of course, iu a 
form considerably altered— by oral tradition down 
to the present uay. They were originally oom- 
posed by professional bards who lived at the courts 
of princes and wealthy noblemen {hojari) and sang 
the brave exploits of every hero of the prince^ 
suite. From these bards they were received by 
wandering minstrels (sitomoroeAtarjibnyfevrt). who 
considerably modified the contents of the original 
songs, enlarged them with new wiof (/«, and partly 
composed new songs of a similar character. 
Through the medium of wandering minstrelB these 
songs penetrated into the very heart of the nation, 
and popular singers (sfaiztfefi) took possession of 
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ihim. In thn nortbem regioni of Rnsria, espeoi- 
allv in the jsovemment of Oloneti, Arehangwk. 
ana in Siberia, Bnesian national epic has preserved 
its full vigonr and freshness down to the present 
time. Some of the popnlar singers are acquainted 
with about 20 songs, containing in all some 8000 
lines. The extant songs are considered as re« 
mains of a rich epic repmrtoiy which was difihsed, 
many years ago, in tne districts of Kieff and 
Novgor^. 

Tht Snt ooDeettoa of Bnwiui tplo soogt wm iiumIo hy 
Bidhud JuMt. ui Oxford srsdusts. who aame to Motoow ta 
1619 with the KngUib embMqr end hed aix epic eonge written 
oat for him. The neniieerlpt of them is kept in OxfonI, end 
wee raprinted eeveml tlmee in the 19th centuiy. The Sret 
ooUeotion of Bcseiea heroic songs wss published hi 18M; It 
ooneeins th^ colleoted by Kirll l)eniloT In Slberle In the IStb 
oentuiy. Other lerge ooUeotlotui were published tqr Perd 
SUbnJkor (1801-67, 4 vole.) : Petr KireJevskU (1860-74. 8 vols.) ; 
Alexander GflferdlBg (1878) ; Thshonierov end V. lllllsr (1804) ; 
A. Berkor (1601); end A. Grig^ev 8 vols.). 

Rnssian heroic epic has frequently been the sub- 
ject of careful study. Among its first investiga- 
tors there appeared scholars (ap. Buslajev, Orest 
Miller) who explained the contents of the songs 
mythologically according to Grimm’s theory. 
Thinking that their original scheme was mythicfQ, 
they saw in every hero a representative of pagan, 
especially solar, gods. Other scholars were in- 
fluenced oy Benfe^s theory of the Indian origin of 
European oral tradition ; they derived the Russian 
heroic songs from Oriental legends and songs, and 
explained them accordingly. Minute analysis led 
other scholars to assume that in the heroic songs 
various subjects, both national and international, 
were developed ; and the aim of their study was 
to discover separate strata in these son» and to 
distinguish them as to their origin, place, and 
time. 

The chief representative of this comparative 
method was Alexander Veselovskij, an excellent 
authority in the world’s literatures; he is the 
author of the significant saying: *The national 
epos of eveiy historical nation is inevitably inter- 
national.* Comparative studies did much to ex- 
plain the coin^sition and style of Russian oral 
epic, but they did not lead to any positive results 
as to its origin. In recent times, however, this 
one-sided accumulation of comparative materials, 
international parallels, and motives lias been given 
up, and the main stress has been laid upon the 
historical evolution of the songs and upon an in- 
vestigation of the elements of national culture and 
history which are deposited in them. This is cer- 
tainly the only correct standpoint. On this prin- 
cmlo the songs have bo^ studied by Vsevolod 
Miller, Ivan 2danov, S. Sambinago, A. Loboda, 
etc., who have siready reached more reliable 
results. 

On the ground of its contents, Russian heroic epic 
may be divided into two principal groups : (a) the 
cycle of Kieff, {b) the cycle of Novgorod. 

(a) The cycle of Kieff, this are celebrated the 
heroes who lived at the court of the epic prince 
Vladimir, who, like king Arthur, was the centre of 
a heroic suite. The chim i^re among these heroes 
was Ilja Mwrwnetz, by birth a peasant’s son. He 
remained thirty years at home, being unable to 
move hand or foot; wandering pugrims sue- 
eeeded in curing him and bestowed prodigious 


Popular singers adorned him with all the qualities 
of an ideal hero of Russia, and connected with him 
varions mythological and fabulous legends. 

Another prorament hero of Vladimir’s suite was 
Dobrynja KikUib, He rendered himself illnstrions 
mainly by killing a terrible seven-headed dragon 
which devastated the Russiaii country. The well- 
known legendary mofif of a dragon-killer was 
transferred to Bobrynja, who lived in the lOth 
cent., and is ealledtheunoleof the prince Vladimir. 

AUia Popo/frib is mentioned as a comrade of 
brynja. The songs particularly celebrate his vic- 
tories over the enormous giant Tugarin, in whose 
name is preserved the memory of the Khan of 
Polovoi, Tngorkan, who devastated the Russian 
country in the Ilth cent., and was killed in a 
combat. The historical Aleia Popovi6 was not 
born till about the beginning of the 13th cent, but 
the popnlar siugers praised aim as the real victor 
over Tngorkan. • 

In the service of the prince Vladimir, Dunaj 
IvanoviCt Suchman, Saur Vanidomc, etc., are 
mentioned as famous heroes. Foreign heroes also 
would come to Kielf to pay their compliments to 
the prince Vladimir and to make acquaintance 
with his brave suite. To their number belong: 
Curila Plenkovib, boasting of luxury and riches, 
Djuk Ste/anovibt Solovej mdimWornc^ and others. 

{h) The cycle of Novgorod diilers from that of Kieff 
in that the persons celebrated in these songs are 
not knights, but sons of rich merchants. The great 
NovgorcMl, an important commercial centre of the 
Hanseatic leagne in the 12th cent., was famed for 
the luxury and wealth which it had attained owing 
to its wiae-Bpread commerce. The city had a re- 
publican constitution, and the foremost municipal 
posts were occupied by the nobility and the rlcli 
merchants. Quarrels occasionally arose between 
the two, which form topics of some of the songs. 
There are also descriptions of other scenes from 
public life, e.y. family dispute love adventures, 
robberies of brides. The principal heroes ore: 
VaaUij Buelafcvit; Setdko, a rich merchant ; Stavr 
Godiwnnb ; Ivan, a merchant’s son. 

A separate group is formed by the songs which 
deal with fabulous and legendary subjects. For 
example, the song about Ivan Oodinomb is an ex- 
pansion of the fabulous theme of an unfaithful 
wife; the songs on Potyk Ivanawb and Kasjan 
Michafiovib have a similar subject. The song aliout 
Vanka^ a widow’s son, is based upon the story of a 
princess who will many only the man who manages 
to hide from her, etc. 

The Russian heroic songs ore penetrated with 
those deep religious and moral ideas which char- 
acterixe tlie Russian people; but in some coses 
the symbols used are still unexplained. The re- 
nowned figure of the Russian emo is Svjatogor^ a 
huge giant, whose head touched the clouds, and 
who bad such extraordinary strength that he could 
set the whole world in motion, when crossing the 
steppe, he saw lying in front of him a little bag, 
filled with earth, and was about to lift it up ; but 
the bag was so heavy that Svjatogw broke through 
the ground and perished. As is explained in 
another variant of this song, what was hidden in 
the bag was the terrestrial gravity. By this poetic 
symbol the sway of the earth over mortal man is 


Tatar army and captured the robber Solovej, who 
had hia aeat upon raven oaka grown together. In 
the aervioe of Vladimir, Ilia performed feats of 
bravery in his fights with the Tatars, and gained 
the renown of an invincible hero. The historical 
nja Murometa probably lived in the 12th cent, and 
be^me famoua by hia heroic deeds ; he ia men- 
rioned also in Gennanic sagas (in the 13th cent.). 


symbolical meanings. Volch, the hero of the 
Vladimir group, wril matrucM in all knowledge 
and wisdom, noticed the ploughman, Mikula Sri- 
janinovid, at work in a lield, and conceived the 
notion of tearing hia plough from the earth ; he tried 
to do so. but failed. Then Mikula with one hand 
seised the plough, lifted it up easily, and threw it 
aside. The simple ploughman, the reprerantative 
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of i^calture, triumphs over the knowledge and instmment oubU (a sort of violin) on whteh 
wis&m of the representative of millta^ and accompanied their songs. 

pi^celj power. Historical events are the chief topics of theSonth 

The typical figure of Russian epic b Ilja Muro- Slavic epic ; very few nations have preserved the 
fuels, in whom the people have incorporated tiieir image of th^ past events in their national poetry 
ideal of a national hero, democratt and altruist, so vividly as the Serbs and Bulgarians. Fust of 
Born in a peasant family, Ilja remained all his life all, the songs celebrate certain tnonarohs of the 
a man of simple customs, upright character, and IVsniantd family (1168-1371), who are praised for 
noble mind. Although first among the heroes as their pious disposition, which they often evinced 
regards power and fortitude, he did not become by founding churches and monasteries. Far richer 
pnmd ox the glory he had gained, and never is the cycle of songs whose central theme is the 
IxMuited of his deeos. He considered it his first ill-fated battle on the field of Kaaovo (1389), with 
duty to protect the oppressed, and to fight for his which the Turkish supremacy began. The songs 
crera, |)eople, and country against the enemies of this cycle describe partly singb events in con* 
who ravaged Russia. At the same time, he was nexion with that battle, partly the principal heroes 
pious, and fully trusted in the help of God. Deep who took part in the fight (MiloA 0biU6, the Czar 
moral meanings attach to the songs about the Lazar, Vnk Brankovid, the brothers Jugovid, etc.), 
tliree expeditions he undertook before his death. It is curious that the defeat of Kosovo b related 
Towards the end of hb life, Ilja happened to en- as a disaster predestined by God to the Serbian 
counter a stone where three roads divided. On pe^P^^ 

the stone was written : ' Who goes the first road The most beloved hero of the South Slavic 
will he killed ; who takes the second will marry ; epic b Princt Mwrko (f 1394). Nearly a hundred 
who enters the third will become rich.* Ilja chose songs about him are current, describing hb life 
the first road, and, having come to some high and heroic deeds, from hb birth to his death, 
mountains, he met with robbers, who tried to kill They contain very few hbtorical reminiscences ; 
him. Ilja took an arrow and shot it at an oak-tree popular singers have connected various Biblical, 
with such force that it split to pieces. The rob- legendary, and fabulous motif t witli him, and 
hers, terribly afraid, fell from their horses. Then transformed him into a semi-mythicsl being. He 
Ilja returned again to the stone and set out along was educated by mythical beings, vtls (fairies), 
the second road. He came to a magnificent palace, who bestowed superhuman power on him. Marko 
where a beautiful queen lived. Ilja did not allow makes use of thb power for the benefit of hb 
her beauty to seduce him, and put her in chains, fellow-men, succours the oppressed on every occa- 
He set free the knights whom the cunning queen sion, and administers stem justice. He hates vio- 
kept imprboned in her palace, and distributed lence and loves liberty ; he sets prboners free, and 
amongst them all the wealth that he had found willingly helps tlie unhappy. He b at the same 
in the palace. He returned once more to the time pious, and undertakes the hardest battles for 
stone and took the third road, where he found the Christian faith. When dying, he bequeaths 
hi^ treasures of gold, silver, and pearls. Out of one part of hb gold to him who wul bury him, the 
thb treasure he ordered ohurohes and monasteries second for the embellbhment of churches, and the 
to he built, and did not take anything for himself, third to the blind hards that they may sing hb 
Daring ttie building, Ilja was carried over by the glory. 

invisiine power of an angel into the monastery of Another cycle represents the hbtorical events 
PeSersk, near Kieff, where he breathed out his after the battle of Kosovo, and describes battles 
soul. It b surely impossible to imagine a more between the Serlis and the Turks down to the 
beautiful apotbeosb than that witli which the complete enslavement of Servb in 1521. Tlie 
Russians have celebrated their well-beloved popu- chief heroes of thb cycle are the Servian nionarchs 
lar hero. of the family of Brafikovici, and tlie Kinga of 

2 . Southern Slavs. — Popular epic flourished Hungary who fought against the Turks. Under 
riclily among the Southern Slava (Serbs, Croats, the cram Turkish yoke, these songs took the place 
and Bulgarians). When, at the beginning of tiie of history and poetry among the Southern Slavs. 
19th cent., the first collections of their songs ap- They celebrated not only subjects from the glori- 
oearod, they aroused genuine admiration in leani^ ous post, hut also contempora^ events, especblly 
Europe, owing to their variety as well as their the petty battles of the Slavs in revolt agamst the 
cultivated poetic form. They differ from the Turks. The most recent ones celebrate the wars 
Russian epic, especially in their contents, which of liberation of modem times, 
are more simple : each song usually contains only Besides these historical subjects, which, of course, 
one epic motif whereas the Russian poems are, as the popular singers changed and adorned in various 
a rule, compositions made up of different subjects, ways according to their imagination, there were 
and represent a higher and more artbtic degree of inmuded in the living stream of South Slavic epic 
epic evolution. The greatest merit in the collec- many motif 9^ partly apocryphal (creation of the 
tion of the popular songs of the Soutliem Slavs is world), partly legeudam (about incest, immolation 
due to Vuk Stefanovb Karadib ; hb example was of one's own child), and jwtly fabulous (about the 
followed later by many other collectors. dead brother, immurement of people in buildings. 

There is no certainty as to the age of the epic of the semnt-hridegroom, the unfaithfal mother, 
the Southern Slavs. Some scholars place the he- etc.). Owing to this great variety of poetic mottf9^ 
ginning of these epic productions as far back os the epic of the Southern Sbvs takes its place hign 
the 12th and 13th centuries : others fix on tlie 16th above all similar epic products of other nations, 
century. It is probable that the epic creative The most notable names in the interpretation of the South 
faculty of the Southern Slavs did not begin to Slavio eongs are Btojan Novahovid, V, Miklosid, V. Jagid, 
develop until after the great historical revolutions M. Ohalaosldj. and Asmus Boetensen. 

in the second half of the 14th century. Its highest 3 . Little Russians. — The herob songs of the 
development is to he placed, therefore, in the 16th little Kussians (Ukrajinci) are called dwny. They 
century. took their rise among the famous Cossacks, and 

As omon^ the RussianB, so among the Southern their authors were professional minstieb, educated 
Slavs, heroic songs were composed at first by pro- in vocal schools, toe number of which was very 
fessional hards, who were educateil in speobl vocal considerable in Ukraine. The name of the present 
Bchoob. Afterwards they were taken up by popu- singers of the dumy b kobtari^ from ^e muttool 
lor singers, the gustari^ so called after the musical instrument hobaa, umilar to the guitar. 
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Profeaftional aiiigm used to follow the CoMOoks 
on their expedition^ and give e»reMton to their 
feelings in melancholy songs. Tim sing either 
the battles of the Cossacks with the Tatars and the 
Turks, or those of the famous Chmelnicki, attman 
of the Cossacks (in the 17th cent.), against the 
Poles who oppressed the free Cossacks. Besides 
the historical events, touching scenes from domes- 
tic and family life are described in the dumy. The 
songs of the Little Kussians are penetrated with a 
fervent love of native land and liberty, and a sin- 
eere piety. Their melancholy character, as well 
as their tone and composition, reminds os some- 
what of the Psalms oi the OT. 

Th« belt ioterpreten of tbeie longi ere Koitornsror, Anto- 
novlfi, Dngomukov, Zlteoklj, Fnmko, and OrlaCeako. 

4* The Bohemiana and the Poles have many 
heroic legends ; but these did not become subjects 
of epic poetry. They were noted, however, by old 
ohroniulen. The Bohemian legends deal wiin the 
ancestor OecA, who came with his suite from the 
trans-Carpathian regions and settled in Bohemia. 
Among the p^an Jtohemian princes, KroA is men- 
tioned as eminent for wisdom, etc. Uis youngest 
daughter, LihuH^ a famous prophetess, chose for 
her husbwd Premysl Ordb (ploughman), founded 
Praha (Prague), and with her husband ^ve wise 
laws to the countxy. The Poles have similar 
legends. Their pagan prince Krak had a daughter 
Vanda, who reigned vter his death, and offered 
her life for her country’s liberty. According to 
popular legends, the founder of the national dynasty 
of Poland was the farmer Pkut ; as a reword for 
the hospitality he showed to two pilgrims, his 
family was elevated to the throne, instead of the 
cruel rtiler Popel, who was devour^ by mice. 

LimRiiTiTai.->0. Miller, EUom Jfurom and tk§ Smei of 
KUif (Uuii.), St, Potembunr, 1870 ; A. RenbRod, Im Rtimi 
ipiqae, Farii, 1876 ; W. WoUner, Ufdertutkungen Uiwr dU 
Vfimripik d^r Grourumn, Leipzig, 1870; A. N. Veselovikij, 
Btmih-Ra$aia'n hayu (Run.X 8t. Vetenbuig, 1881; A. M. 
Loboda, Thtt Atutian Heroic Epot (Kuaa), KiefI, 1806; V, 
Miller, Skcteher of liuuian Popular HUeraturo (Bun.), 8 vola, 
Uowow, 1807-1910: T. MarettC, Our national (Croat.)., 
Agram, 1009; P. Ziteckii, Thcughte wpm the Pofidar Battadi 
of IdtUc Rvuuia (lluii.^ieff, 1808 ; f MAchal, The Slaomie 
Heroic Epoc (Bohem.X Prague, 1804 ; 1. F. Hapgood, The Epic 
Songt cf Ructia, New York, 1886 ; L. Y^eoer, Anthofom cf 
Ruitian Idteraturc, New Yorl^ 1002; E. L. MQatoi^h, 
Koeeoeo, London, 1881 ; W. R. S. Ralston, The Songc of the 
Ruteian People, do. 1872, and Jtuiinan FoUt’Udee, do. 1878. 

J. MXchal. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Teutonic).— 
The most explicit reference to the practice of hero- 
worship among Teutonic peoples occurs in the 
following passage from Jordanes {tie Getarum 
Origine, 13) : 

'procerei luoi, quail qui fortune Yineebant, non puroi homlnea, 
and aeml-deoa, id eit Anaea, vocavere.’ 

This, it will be seen, is a parallel to Hesiod, 
Works and Daps, 156-178. Trustworthy evidence 
is, however, necessarily scanty, as the Germanic 
races adopted Christianity soon after the Heroic 
Age, or towards its close. The existing records of 
the heroes date, for the most part, from even later 
times, and are therefore almost entirely coloured 
(Christian beliefs and practices. An example of 
worship paid in the form of libation to a hero of 
the Heroic Age occurs in Ynglinga Saga (41) : 

* So ahe (i.e. Hudfapinna) took a luver bowl, and Oiled it, and 
want before King RJorvaiflr and apoke; **HaU to you aU, 
Tlflngat This in memory of Hrdlfr Kraki."' 

Further reference to a similar rastom is found in 

^Mcn^rank alio aonp to thair dmd kinamenwho’ had bera 
bniM in howaa, and that waa oalled the cup of memory.* 

An extreme case of the representation of a hero 
as a oupematural being is that of Dietrich von 
Bern; in this instance the hero heoomes, not a 
god, but a demon— -a point of view due to ecclesias- 
tical hostility towards the Ariaa king, and the 
slayer of the Pope. Hence ha oocois in legend os 
the Wild Huntsman, and the oonnexion of his 


name with places such ss the Castle of Saint Angelo 
and the Amphitheatre of Verona shows him under 
the aspect of a local, though hardly tutelary, hero 
(cf. Deutsche Pmdigtim, ed. K. Both, Leipzig, 1839, 

I. 76 ; Grimm, Dcutsehe Mythologies Berlin, 1875- 
‘8, vol. iiL oh. xxxvi.). A classical parallel may 
possibly be found in the story of Minos. In Attic 
tradition— naturally unfavourable— this king is 
generally represented as ‘a tyrant . . . andviolmt, 
and an exactor of tribute’ (Strabo, x. 4. 8 [p. 
476]) ; while his sea-power, his connexion with the 
Minotaur, and his position as one of the judges in 
Hades after his death, combine to endow nim with 
a Bemi-supematurai character. 

In later times, up to the lOth and Ilth centuries, 
we hear among the Scandinavian peoples of beings, 
^parently human, receiving divine honours. In 
LandndmdbOk (pt. i. ch. xiv.), mention is made of 
one Grimr, who ‘because of his praularity was 
worshipped when dead, and called Kamhan.’ By 
this name he is twice referred to elsewhere in the 
some work. Similarly in Flaityjarbdk {Olafs Saga 
hins helga, oh. vi.) an account is g^ven ox Olair, 
brother of Halfddn the Black, who after death is 
worshipped under the name of GeirstaffaxAlfr, and 
receives sacrifices offered to ensure a plentiful 
harvest. This mention of sacrifice in connexion 
with the barrow of a dead hero is reminiscent 
of the cult of the dead to which Burcbord of 
Worms bears witness {Decreta, bk. xix. oh. v., *de 
Superstitione *) : *the offerings that in certain 
places axe made at the tomtm of the dead.’ An 
illustration of the virtue supposed to emanate from 
the dead body of a hero is found in the story of 
HalfdAn the Block (Meimekringla, ii. 9). where 
we are told that his body was claimed by four 
districts, each ‘thinking that they who got it 
might expect to have plenteous seasons thereby.* 
To avoid discord, the body was then divided into 
four parts, and the resting-place of the head is 
specially mentioned. 

An extreme case, amounting to more than hero- 
worship, is found in the deification of King Eric of 
Sweden, narrated W Kimbert in his Life of Anskar 
(ch. 26). Bishop Anskar found his missionary 
efforts among the Swedes, in the middle of the 9th 
cent., temporarily checked by a man who claimed 
to have received a message from the goda They 
deplored the decay of their sacrifioes, and offered 
an inducement to renewal of worship ; 

*lf you deiira to have mori godi, and wo aro not luillcient, 
tbin do wo now, vrith nnanimoui dociiion, admit your former 
King Eric into our oommunity, oo that bo henooforth ii one of 
the gods.' The people, tberetore, ' built a temple to King £rlo, 
who had died long before, and began to offer to him vows and 
■aoriflooe as to a god.* 

Reference is made to this by Adam of Bremen in 
his Gesta (iv. 26) : the Swedes 

*alio worship gods made from men, to whom they aeerlbe 
immortality beoaiue of their mighty deeds, as it is leooided 
that they did with King Brio in the iMo of Saint Anskar.* 

Deification was probably by no means uncommon, 
but the droumstanoes in this case are somewhat 
unusual. 

Reference is frequently found to some super- 
natural beings who may at one time have oeen 
regarded as human, or who have taken certain 
elements of heroic worship. The euhemeristic 
account of Frey in Ynglinga Saga (4. 13, and 
yaseim], and of his priest-kingship over the Swedes, 
if at all reliable, would point to a fusion of human 
and divine attributes— the priest-king combined 
with the deity of fertility. Members of the Swedish 
royal bouse claimed descent from Frey, and were 
called Yngvi, from the god’s ftdl name Yngvifreyr 
{Ynglinga Saga^ 20) ; similarly Skjfildr appears as 
the eponymous ancestor of the Danidi kings, the 
Skjfilaungar or Soyldingas, The name Yngvi can 
be traced in Tadtus (Germ. 2), who, basing his 
account on undent native poems, states that the 
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races of the Germani trace their descent from the 
god Tnisto and his son Mannns; from the latter 
spring * three sons, from whose names those who 
are nearest to the Ocean are called Inmnones 
rprobably for Ingnseones], the centru tribes 
Herniinones, and the rest Istaenones.* These names 
occur again in Pliny {HN ir. 28) as c^np-names of 
the German!; while in the Frankish ffenesJogy 
the descent of thirteen nations is traoea to tlu^ 
brothers, Erinenus, Ingno, and Istio. From the 
reference to Ing in the Anglo-Saxon Runic poem, 
it seems that he must have had a distinct person- 
ality, however mythical, and this is borne out by 
the conception of Frey in the Yngiinffa SagOn An 
extension of the idea of Frey’s power of controlling 
the weatlier vs to be traced in the identification in 
the object of reverence with the oftering, and in 
the idea of the efficacy of a king as a sacrificial 
victim. Thus in Ynglifiga Saga (18 and 47) King 
Ddmaldi and King Olafr are ofiered up by their 
suj^ects to stay the famine and to ensure plmty. 

Turning now to women, we may possibly trace 
a human element in Thorgeith Hdlgabruur and 
Yrpa, her sister. In Njdla Saga (88), where 
Hrappr commits sacrilege in their temple, and in 
Jdtnmkinga Saga (44), where Earl Hakon, their 
votary, sacrifices his son to them in order to gain 
vioto^, they are obviously goddesses ; but in SkdM- 
skaparmdl (46), as in Saxo (bk. liL), Thorgerttr 
appears in connexion with a character Helgi, who 
is apparently the eponymous hero of Halogaland. 
The importance, among Germanic races, of women 
as propnetesses is attested by Strabo in his desorip* 
tion of the part played * holy prophetesses ’ in 
the sacrifice of captives, and in divination from 
their blood (viL 2. 3). Tacitus (Germ, 8) says : 

' Thsy sttiibute to them soiiui holy and prophetic power . • 
msiiy others are venerated, not out of serriUtv, or as If they 
were deifying mortals.' As examples, he refers to Aurinia 
[prohsbly for Albruna] and to Veleda, and a further aooount of 
the latter Is found In hie HUtorim(iv. 61, 66) : ' Veleda, amalden 
of the tribe of the Bruoteii, who posssmsd exteneire dominion ; 
for by andent naage the Ctarmane attributed to many of their 
women prophetie powere, and, as the euperetition grew in 
•trength, even sotual divinity. . . . She dwelt in a tower, and 
one of her relatione oonveyed, like the messenger of a divinity, 
the qoestione and anewere,* Im, in her Interoourae with the 
Homan ambassadors. 

It is perhaps possible to regard the Germanic 
reverence for women, and tlie large part played by 
them in divination and sacrifice, os a parallel with 
the importance attached to the cult of the Matres. 
Thongn this is considered to have been originally 
a Celtic cult (cf. Roscher, s.u. * Matres ’), it was 
apparently common to Gemany and Gaul. One 
aspect especially of the MeUres, whereby th^y are 
saluted as * Matres oampjMtres,’ or guardians of the 
military camp (of. M. Siebourg, oSs Sttlevis Chm- 
pestribus Fatis^ Bonn, 1886), may be compared with 
the account by Tacitus. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the function of the Matres is 
essentially protective, not warlike. If it were 
possible to connect Bede’s interesting reference 
\de Teimporum Eatione^ 15) to the sacrifices on 
M6dranM, id eat matrum noefsm, on the one 
hand, with the Matres-cult, and, on the other 
hand, with the diaaUot of the Scandinavians (of* 
Ynglinga Saga^ 33), a link would be formed 
between the different phases of Germanie goddess- 
cult. Similarly, too, if the diair may be i&ntified 
in part with ttie Valkyries, the human element 
recurs again, for certain of the Valkyries, 6.g« 
Brynhildr, undoubtedly have some human charao- 
tenatics. 

With regard to the ethical aspect of non-deified 
heroes in the Teutonic epics, the extant accounts 
either date from Christian times or are so largely 
overlaid with Christian thought as to reader it 
difficult to form a definite idea of any rules of con- 
duct governing their lives. As far as we can 


gather from the reoords, the chief virtues through- 
out the Heroio Ages seem to have been oonrage 
and generosity ; the oombination of the twowoiud 
appear to have been the ideal, but proof of cither 
Buraoed to win fame, and thus to attain the real 
object of a hero’s existence, as Beowulf confesses : 

'Iisfebim wtaooia, vrlntorhimislf glory befon hs <Um ; thst 
is the bsst thing that usn oomoio a knight in altar tiniM, whan 
ha la no moia^SS7ff.). 

The individnal impatience of all restraint resolted 
in faults of excess, and crimes of passion and 
savagery. Revenge was not only allowed, but was 
a duty, and was taken not only for shedding of 
blood, but also for lesser vrrongs ; thus Egii re- 
venges himself on Arm6d for scanty hospitality, 
by insulting him and blinding him in one eye 
{Bgita Sem Shallagrimaatmar^ 76). One virtue, 
however, does appear olearly*-persona1 loyalty and 
honourable devotioU| as that of a retainer to his 
lord. It may be objected that this was won and 
retained chiray by gifts, but proof of its power 
is given even by foreign historians ; thus, when 
Folchere (Phnlcaris) dies, overpowered by the 
Franks, *upon his body his followers fell to a 
man ’ ( Agathias, i. 15). Treachery, infidelity, and 
cunning were hated, but were probably largely 
practised, especially in the interests of self. The 
tendenoT of the age was individualistic, and its 
annals have many dark records; but it may be 
urged in extenuation that the aspect of heroic life 
and deeds which would naturally appear in history 
and song is one-sided, and omits far more than it 
records. 

Litssatuab.— N o deSnlte lltoroture on tfao lubjaot axista 
Oompare tha roferanoaa quoted In the oouraa of the aitiela, and 
■uoh general works ee ET. Mogk, in Paul, QrundrUa der germ. 
PhUMOffUe^ 111. (Btraesburg, 1900); B. H. Meyer, OarmanUeha 
Miftko&gia, Berlin, 1891 ; Chiuit^ie de hi Sa.aeBaye, Raligitm 
tgtha TauUma, BoeUm. 190*. M. E. HKATON. 

HESIOD. — ^For the Greeks of the 5th cent. B.C. 
Homer and Hesiod stood side by side as the two 
great poet masters : Homer the singer of war and 
adventure, Hesiod the inspired teacher of practical 
wisdom. Thus Aristophanes {Frvga, 1030-36) puts 
into the mouth of iEscnylos these words : 

'Ooulder from the beginning how useful the noble poets 
hare been. Orpheus taught ue nirstlo rites and to refrain from 
murder ; Mousoioa taught ua healing of diseases and oracles ; 
Hesiod taught us the tilling of the earth, the seaeone of crops, 
ploughing; end the divine Homer, whence got be honour and 
glory save from this, that ho taught men good things— even 
marahalling of troops, deeds of valour, arming of men? ' 

The ooutrast between the Homeric and the Hesi- 
odio epic is concisely put in the words which, as 
Hesioa tells us, the Muses addressed to him when 
they gave him his call to poetry {Thsog, 26ff.) : 
* Shepherds of the fields, evil things of shame, bellies 
only I We know to smak full many things that 
wear the guise of truth, and know also when we 
will to utter truth.’ To tell 'true things' is the 
characteristic of didactic poetry. 

The loeua elaaaicua as to the poems attributed to 
Hesiod in antiquity is Pausaniaa, Deaeriptian oj 
GreecCt ix. 31. 4 f. ; 

'The Bmotians who dwell round Helioon rooerd It as the 
traditional opinion that Hesiod wrote no other poem than the 
Works: and from that they tike away the Prefaee (4#. 1-10], 
nylng that the poem begins with m linam on the Strifes 
(4e. Ilf.). And they showed me a leaden tablet where the 
fonntaln (Hippocrene) ii, for the meet part, destroyed by time, 
and on it is inaoribed tha IFerAt. But there is another and 
different imlnlon to the effect that Heelod oompoeed a large 
number of epics, those on women, and the ao-oalled OratU 
Soiai, and the Thaoganp, and a poem on the eeer ICelempus, 
end how ThSMue descended into Jlmlee along with Pelrlthooa 
thoAdvieaa to Choiron for tha iautrueUon ^AakUUa, endM 
that it embiBoed by the Workt and JDapa. Rieie same psople 
my alao that Hesiod received Instruotion In propbeoy from the 
Aoarnanlana. And there exist proidietio venae whioi 1 nqraelf 
have read, and Nepfenaefent qflMenCt.' 

Fragments of most of these poems have oome 
down to us, and we pOBsess in an approximately 
complete form the Warka and Daya^ and the TAso- 
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as well as the so-oaUed Shield ^ HercMee^ 
which may be a fragment from the Eoiai. 

It is impossible here to enter into minute 
questions of date and authenticity. The ancients 
seem to have regarded Hesiod as contemporary 
with Homer, and as author at least of the Worka 
and of the Tkeogomy. Thus Herodotus (U. 53) says : 

* Whanee each of th« same or whether they all axiatod 
forerer, and what form partloular goda hava,theyitlie Oreaka] did 
not know until (so to any) tha oUiar day. For 1 oonildar that 
Haaiod and Uomar llvad four hundred yaara balore my time, 
and no more. And it was they who oraatad tha tbaogony of 
tha Oraaka, and who gave their names to tha gods, and aaelgned 
to them their honoura and arte, and marked their forms. And 
tha poets who are said to have lived before Hesiod and Homer 
ware, in mv oidnlon. later.' 

Without dogmatizinff about particular lines, if 
we assume that the bulk of the Wttrke and Daya 
and of the Tkeoaony belongs to about 800 B.C., we 
shall probably be sulfioiently near the mark. It 
may be noted that in the Jr orA» (504 If.), Hesiod 
says : * When Zeus hath completed sixty days after 
the turning of the sun, then the star Arcturus, 
leaving the sacred stream of Ocean, first riaeth 
in his radiance at eventide’ «.s. tlie evening or 
acronychal rising of Arcturus takes place mxty 
days after the winter solstice, which for lat. 38^ 
gives a date 900 B.O. But, as there was a tendency 
to give conventional di^tes for the rising of stars, 
we cannot perhaps build too much ou this. 

In oonsiaering the theology of Hesiod, it is well 
to remember that we must not expect to find 
either the lucidity or the consistency which we 
should require in a modem theologian. We shall 
expect to find elements of quite different date and 
of quite different stages of spiritual advancement 
existing side by side, with no attempt at recon- 
ciliation. As some great river carries to the sea 
the gathered testimony of its long wandering from 
the trickling spring in the lonely glen which gave 
it birth — * in his high mountain craale in Pamere’ — 
so the poet, using the materials of his nameless 
and iinlcnown predecessors, refining here, adding 
something there, creates at last tlie literary 
masterpiece which hencefortli bears his name and 
his nauie only, though many a long-silent tongue, 
and many a long since darkened brain, had con- 
tributed to the oornmon end. We shall find in 
Hesiod only a few traces of the conscious refiexion, 
tending towards the reconciliation and purification 
of the ancient myths, which is so marked in Pindar 
and iEsohylus. Hence the reproach of Xenophanes 
of Colophon (e. 550 B.C.); 'Homer and Hesiod 
ascribed to the gods all things that among men 
are a shame and a reproach — to steal, and to com- 
mit adultery, and to deceive one another.’ But 
men cleave piously to an ancient tradition long 
after they have intellectually and morally re- 
nounced it, and we shall form a truer conception 
of the ethical advancement of the early poet, if we 
judge him not by his lowest bat by his highest. 

purpose of the Theogeny is to give a ayatem- 
atic account of the genmogy of the gods; of. 
Theog. 104 ff. : 

* Hxil ! dsughton of Zeus, snd gmnt dotooUhlo song* Bing 
yo tha holy not of the desthlon fodi which ora for ovor ; even 
thorn that weto bom of Barth, and starry Hoavon, and dusky 
Night, and thoss whom the briny Boa Drought forth. And 
dsolaro ye how in the beginning Gods and Earth name into 
being, and Blvsrs and tho infinite Sea with raging flood, and 
tha aoining Stars, and the wide Heavan above, and the Gods 
whiofa sprang from thorn, givers of good things ; and how they 
divided their wealth, and bow they apportioned their honours : 

S a, and how at the first they pos s esse d them of manyfolded 
ympoo. These things, even from the beginning, dedars ye 
unto me, O Muses, who dwell in tho halls of Olympoo, and teU 
SBt which of them was first orsatadL* 

But it inclndefi also some oasea of the union of 
goda with mortal mothara (940 ff.), and (9G5 to end) 
a somewhat more detailed account of the union ox 
goddess mothera with mortal aires. 

In broad outline the order of creation in the 
Theogtmy ia aa follows. First came Chaos, i.#. 


void apace ; then Earth and Eros (Love). From 
Chaos iqnrang Ereboa and Night, and from Night 
iu union with Ereboa sprang iEther and Day. 
Earth first bore Ouranos (Heaven), and the Moun- 
tains and the Sea (Poutos). These she bore with- 
out wedlock. Then in union with Ouranoa she 
bore the Titans, of whom the youngest was Kronos, 
*of all her sons most terrible, who hated his 
valiant sire.* Now, as each of his eons was bom, 
Ouranos hated them, and *he would hide them 
every one in a covert of Earth, and allow them not 
to nse up into light.* Then Earth fashioned a 
sickle of adamant, with which her son Kronoa out 
off the privy parts of Ouranos and cast them into 
the sea. Kronos in union with his sister Rhea 
became father of Zeus, Hera, Demeter, Hestia, 
Hades, Poseidon. Now ' these did mighty Kronos 
swallow, even as each came forth from the holy 
womb to his mother’s knees, that none other of 
the glorious sons of Ouranoa should hold the 
kingly honour among the immortals. For he 
learned from Earth and starry Ouranos that it was 
fated him to bo overcome by his own son, for all 
his strength, by the devising of mighty Zeus.* 
Now, when Rhea was aliout to bring forth Zens, 
she asked counsel of Earth and Ouranos; and 
tliey carried her to Lyktoa in Crete, where ' Zeus 
was bom and brought up. But she wrapp^ a 
groat stone in swaddling dothes and gave it to 
Kronos, who swallowed it for his sou, and so was 
induced to vomit forth first the atone and after- 
ward his children whom he had swallowed.* So 
Zeus came to be king of the immortals. 

It li loiiietimM wld that tha myth ol Ouranoa la unknown to 
Homar. It la trua that tha myth doaa not oocnr in bia writ- 
Inga ; but thara aaama no raaaon to doubt tha llna in IL v. 898 
wham wa hava Mprapot lowar than thaaonaol 

Ouranoa/ <.a. lower than Kronoa and tha other TItana. It miw 
be noted that while, aooording to Uomar, tha fata of Kronoa u 
to ha impriaonad with tha other Titans In TSrtaroa (IL xiv. 874, 
XV. 885; of. A&soh. Prom. 828), in Baalod ha la nng in tha 
lalandi of tha Bleat (fferkf, 189; of. Finder, 01. IL 77 

Zeus in Hesiod, as in Homer, is supreme among 
tha gods, omnipotent and omniscient. But, just 
as Homer apparently did not feel it to be incon- 
sistent with omniscienoe that he should be de- 
ceived by Hera (//. xiv.), so Hesiod (WorJka, 48 ff.) 
represents him as deociv^ by Promethoua. There 
ia, indeed, a hint of reflexion in Thaog, 634 ff., 
where, in recounting the same tale, he aaya that 
Zeus was not reaUy deceived, but only pretended 
to be : ' Zeus, who Imoweth counsela imperishable, 
knew and failed not to remark the guile.’ 

Since gods and men alike are children of Earth, 
they are said to be sprung from one stock (IForkf, 
108 : ' from one atock spring gods and mortal men’ ; 
cf. Pind. Nem. vi. Iff.: * One is the race of men, 
one the race of gods, and from one mother do we 
both have breath. But we are anndered by al- 
together diverae powers, so that man is naugh^ 
w^e the brazen heaven abides an unshaken habi- 
tation for ever*). But mankind ia the direct 
creation of the goda 

The Hesiodic conception of the hiatory of man 
is, like the Hebrew, that of a faU from a primitive 
state of ainleMnesa and happineaa into a state of 
Bin and misery. Hestod’a moat detailed account ia 
the atoiy of the Five Racea of men ( IForibs, 109-901). 

(1) First the gods created a Golden race of men. 
This was while Kronos was still king in hoaven. 
The men of tlie Golden race knew ne^er toil nor 
sorrow. The earth of its own accord gave them 
abundant livelihood. Moreover, they never grew 
old, bnt died am if overcome by sleep. But this 
race passed away— we are not told how or why— 
and now they are, 

'by tho dovistoz of mtohty Zaui, spiriti (daimenaa) of good 
upon tho oarth, ffnanUsoi of mortal mon ; a*ho watoh over 
dooms and tho imtul works of mon, fSring everywhero over 
tho oarth. dokod In mist, givors of wealth. Even thie kingly 
^vUegolothelif.’ 
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(2) Next the gods created far inferior race, a 
race of Silver, nowise like to the Golden raoe in 
body or in mind.’ These had a long childhood, but 
a short life after they grew np. 

* For ft hundrtd yeftrt tho child fprew up by his good mottitnr's 
■ld«, plftying in utter chlldlshnen In lito home. But when he 
grew Co Diftribood ftnd eftme to tlie full meseare of Age, for but 
ft brief soaco they lived ftnd in sorrow, by reftson of their foolish- 
ness. For they could not retrsin from sinning ths one against 
the other, neither would they worship the deathless gods, nor 
do 8ac!ritloo on the holy altars of the Blessed Ones, ss Is the 
manner of men wheresoever they dwell.* 

So Zeus * hid them/ being wroth because they 
did not give honour to the blessed gods. They 
now dwell beneath the earth and *are called the 
blessed dead : of lower rank r».6. than the Spirits 
of the Golden race], yet they too have their 
honour.’ 

(3) Next Zeus created a third raoe — a race of 
Bronze, ^rung from the Ash-tree njrmphs, or 
Meliai. The men of the third race were fierce and 
warlike, strong of arm and of heart. They did not 
eat bread apparently, they lived on flesh). 
*Of bronze was their armour, of bronze their 
dwellings, with bronze they wrought. Black iron 
was not yet.’ This race peris! tea by their own 
hands and * went down to the dork house of chill 
Hades, nameless.’ 

(4) Next Zeus created a fourth race, *a juster 
race and a 1>ettw, a godlike race of hero men who 
are called deini-gods {dpSpCtP ii/nbup Oeiop yipos, dt 
KaXioprai itfdBeot), the earlier race upon the bounte- 
ous earth* (i.e. the race which immediately pre- 
ceded tlio present). This race is the men of the 
Heroic Age, who perished at Thelies and at Troy. 
These are now in the Islands of the Bloat : 


oracular utteranoe referring to fair*haired iuTadeni 
of some Teutonic atoek,’ is entirely fanoifuL* 

In this account of the fail of man no reawm ia 
given for the fall. But in Works, OOff., and Tkeo* 
gony, 535 fi*., we have another account of thehiatoxy 
of human degeneration which, taking no account of 
the Five Ham, aaoribes the coming of evil into the 
world to the creation of woman. In the Theogony 
iLe,) we read how, when the gods and mortal men 
were contending at Mekone (Sikyon), Prometheus 
*eut up ft mighty ox ftnd mt It before them, deceiving the mind 
of Zeua For he set for them the floeh end the Intneftte with 
rich fftt upon ft hide, end covered them with on ox pftnnhb: 
but for Zeus he set the white bones, ftiraylng them orsfil^, and 
covering them with glistering fat. Then the Father of Qods 
and men epoke nnto him : ** Son of lapetos, most notable of all 
rinoes, how unfairly, O fond I hastthon divided the portione 1 ** 
o spake Zeus, who knoweth counsels imperishable, and mocked 
him. Then spake to him In turn Prometheus of crooked ooun* 
eels, smiling quietly, but forgetUng not bis crafty guile : **Zeue, 
most glorious, mightiest of the everlasting gods, of these por- 
tions chooBO whichever thy soul within thy breast biddeth 
thee." do spake he with crafty intent. But Z^, who knoweth 
counsels imuerishaUe, knew and failed not to remark the guile ; 
and In hia heart he boded evil things for mortal men, which 
were destined to be tulflUed. With lioth hie bands he lifted up 
the while fSt. And he woe angered in his heart, and wrath 
came about his eoul when he beheld the white bones of the ox 
given him in crafty guile. And thenceforth do the tribes of 
men on earth burn white bones to Uie Immortals upon fragrant 
altars. Then, heavily moved, Zeus the Oloud-Gatherer spoke 
unto him : '* Bon of lapetos, who knowest oouusuls beyond all 
others, O fond ! thou hast not yet forgotten thy crafty guile." 
Bo in anger epake Zeus, who knoweth counsels imtierimable. 
And thenceforward, remembering evennore that guile, he gave 
not the might of biasing fire to wretched mortals who dwell 
upon the earth. But the good son of lapetos deceived him and 
stole the far-seen gleam of unwearied Are in a hollow fennel- 
stalk, and stung to the depths tho heart of Zeus who thundereth 
on high, and angered his heart when he behold among men the 
far-shining gleam of lire. And straightway he devisM evil for 


* Zeus the Fkiher, the Bon of Kronos, gave them a life and an 
abode apart from men, and established uiem at the ends of the 
earth and far from the deathless gods : among them Kronos is 
king. And they, with soul untouched of sorrow, dwell in tho 
Islands of the Blest beside deep-eddying Okeauos : happy heroes, 
for whom the bounteous earth boareth honeysweet fruit fresh 
thrice a year.* 

(5) Then followed the fifth race (i,e, the prci^eTit 
race), which * is verily a race of Iron,’ and Hesiod 
expresses the wish that he hod * either died before 
or men bom afterwards.’ It is destined to become 
prc^cssively more wioked : 

* lather ehall not be like to his Children, nor the children 
like to the father ; nor guest to host, nor friend to friend, nor 
brother to brother shall be dear as aforetime ; and i hey shall 
give no honour to their swiftly ageing parents, and shall chide 
them with words of bitter speech, sinful men, knowing not the 
fear of the gode. These will not return to their aged parents 
tho prioe of their nurture ; but might ehall be right, and one 
shall sack the other’s olty. Neither shall there be any respect 
of the oath-abiding or or the just or of the good ; rather they 
shall honour the doer of evil and the man of insolence. Right 
shall lie In might of hand, and Reverence shall be no more ; the 
bud shall wrong the better man, speaking crooked words and 
abetting them with an oath. Envy, brawling, rejoloing in evil, 
of hatef ul eoiintenanco, shall follow all men to their sorrow. Then 




Hesiod goes on to toll how, to punish men, Zeus 
made Hephaistos fosiiiou woman of earth, and 
(500 ft'.) we have a tirade upon the sins of woman ; 
but the Theogony gives no nint of any definite fall 
brought about by the creation of woman. In the 
WorAs he ia somewhat more explicit. He first 
tella how 

* Zeus in his anger bid the broad of life, tor that rrometheus 
of crooked counsels had decusived him. Wnerefore Zens deviHed 
sorrow for men, and hid fire. But the goorl son of lu}K>tQ8 
stole it again for men from Zeus the Counsellor in a h<»llow 
fennel-stMk, what time the Hurler of the Thunder knew 
not.* To punish men, we are told, Zeus caused Hephaistos 
to fashion the first woman (47 If.). Tlien Hesiod proceeds to 
say (90 ff.): *For of old tho tribes of men lived on the earth 
apart from evil and grievous toil and sore diseases that bring 
the fates of death to men. For in the day of evil men speedily 
wax old. Dub the woman took off Hie great lid of the .Tar with 
her hands and made a scattering thereof and devised baleful 
sorrows for men. Only Hope abode within in ber unbreakable 
cdiamber under the lips of the Jar and flew not forth. For ere 
she could, the woman put on the lid of the Jar, as Zeue the 
I^ortl of the Aegis, the Oatherer of the Clouds, devised. But 
ten thousand other evils wander among men. For the earth is 
full of evil, and the sea is full. By night and by day come 


the company of the Immortals, forsaking men ; but for men 
that die shall remain but miserable woes ; and against evil there 
shall ho no avail.* 

The end of this race — ' for whom also fpod shall 
be mingled with evil ’ — is foretold in tlie curious 
words : * This rnco also of mortal men shall Zeus 
destroy when they shall bo hoary -templed at their 
birth.^ The oxprcaslon becomes quite intelligible 
if we remember what was said of the Golden and 
Silver races. Tlie men of the Golden Age knew 
no old age. They remained 'unchanged in hand 
and foot ’ until they ' died as if overcome by sleep.’ 
The men of the Silver race, again, had a childhood 
of a hundred years. The idea is that childhood 
becomes progressively shorter until finally men are 

11 1.. J.1 r £ 4.1.^ 


Xqt,, London, 1902, Appendix to bk. viii. vol. ii. 
295 ff.). Hidgeway’s notion {Early Ags of Greece, 
Cambridge^ 1901, i. 628), that it is 'some sort of 


Bo surely may none escape the will of Zeus.* 

Hesiod continues (80fi‘.): 'and he named this 
woman Pandora, for that all tho dwellers in 
OlympoB had bestowed on her a gift.* It seems 
that the truth is rather that PanmSta is only an- 
other name for 6e, ' Earth,’ as the giver of all 
tilings. Hesiod’s account seems to imply that the 
contents of the jar were evils ; later accounts vary 
between evils and goods. There is in any case 
some difficulty about the inclusion of Hope f Bkwlr). 
A comparison with iEschylus {Prom, 248 ff.}-— 
Prom. ' I made men cease to foresee their doom.’ 
Cho. * What core didst thou find for this disease 7 ’ 
Prom. ‘I planted in men blind hopes (rv^X&f 
ArlAar)’-— euggests that iXwlt may mean ' anticipa- 
tion of the future,’ so that JXirff might itself be 
reckoned an evil. Bnt the matter cannot be dis- 
ilt should be ooted that the epithets 'golden.* 'silver,* 
* bronie* have no other meaning than merely to indicate pro- 
gressive degeneration. They do not mean either ‘made of 
gCld, eta,* or 'working with gold, eta* 
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onwed here (eee Hope [Greek and Roman]). (For • 
the Pandora myth, aee J. E. Harrison, JBS xx. i 
[1000]99ff») j 

The cardinal rirtues in Henod are Industry and • 
Justice. 

* Work If no roproneh. fdifnets It • reproach* (TTorfet, ni>. 

* Work. Penei. that hnnm may abhor thee, and that liemeter 

S love thee and All thy barn with livelihood ' (ShPQ flA ■ The 
are aneiy with the man who lives in idleneM, like the 
es which devour the labour of the bees * (80811. ; of. 808ff.>. 
'Whatever your fortune be, to work la beat ' (814). 

The praise of Justice runs through the whole of 
the Work$ and Days, e,g. : 

'The other way la better, the way of Justice. Justice in the 
end is better than violeDoe, and the fool learns It by sufferinff.' 
Horkos attends to punish crooked Judgments (216 ff.). 'The 
Immortals are nigh among men and remark them that with 
orooked Judgment oppress one another, taking no heed of the 
anger of the gods. Vea, thrice ten thousand Immortals are 
there on ^e TOunteoue earth who keep watch over mortal 
men ; who watch over Judgment# and froward worki ; clad in 
mist, taring everywhere over the earth. Also, there ie the 
maiden Justice, the daughter of Zeus, glorious and worship- 
ful among the gods who hold Olympos. And whenever one 
Injureth her with crooked reviling, straightway she sitteth by 
Zene the Father, the son of Kronos, and telfeth of the un- 
righteous mind of men, till the peofile pay for the folly of their 
rulers, who with ill thoughts wrest aside Judgment, declaring 
fiilSGl.Y'<24Sff.][. 

Injustice is punished in this world by aJl manner 
of evil— harreii wife, poverty, disaster by land and 
by sea (242 ff.). On tlie otlier liand, those who do 
justice prosper : 

' Peace is in their land, the nurse of children, and Zeus doth 
never decree war for them. Neither doth famine nor doom 
consort with men who deal straight Judgments, but tliey do 
their work in gladness. For them earth beareth much liveli- 
hood, and on the hills the oak's tem beareth for them acorns, 
the oak's midst bees : their fleecy sheen are heavy with wool ; 
their wives bear children like unto their iiarenbs ; they flourish 
with good things continually, neitlier go they on ships, but 
bounteous earth beareth fruit for them ' (2280.1. 

Hesigd is uoufidexit that justice is better in the 
end : 

'Now may neither T nor son of mine be Just among men. 
For it is an ill thing io lie Just, if the unjust sliaU have the 
greater Justice. Uow'beit, this 1 dmn not that Zeus, the Hurler 
of the Thunder, will bring to }nus ' (27(1 fl.). 

Justice, indeed, is tlie j^reat distinj^ishing mark 
between man and the lower animals : 

' This law hath the Bon of Kronos apiKilnted, that Ashes and 
wild besists and the fowls of the air should devour one another, 
since there is no Justice among them, liut to men he hath given 
justice, which is far the best ^ (276 ff.). 

The sins of the fatliers are visited on the children, 
hut the children of the just arc bestter in the after 
days (284 if. ; cf. i1£sch. Ag, 75811*.). 

Specific prohibitions enjoined by Hesiod are: 
Thou shalt n(»t commit adultery (328). Thou 
shalt not wrong the suppliant or tiie stranger 
(327). Thou shalt not wrong the orphan (330). 
Thou shall not revile thy aged parent (331) ; Zeus 
is wroth with one whi» does so, and for his un- 
righteousness lays upon him in the end a heavy 
rettompense. Thou shall not steal (355). Thou 
shalt not bear false witness (700). 

Among speciiicallv religious precepts the duty of 
worshipping the gods is insisted on 
' According to thy power do eacriflue to the deathlen gods in 
holy wise and purely, and bum splendid thigh pieces ; at other 
times propitiani them with libations and incense, both when 
thou go^ to and when the sacred light comes, that they 
may have a propitious heart and mind toward thee ; that them 
mayest buy another's estate, not another thine ' (836 ff.). 

In particiilar, ceremonial purity is emphasized : 
libations are not to be made to the gods with un- 
washed hands (724 ff. ; cf. Horn. //. vi. 266 ff.). 
Certain necessary functions ore to be performed 
discreetly even by night ; * for the nights too be- 


1 J. E. Harrison, TAsmte, Q5ff.. writes of Hesiod that 'when 
It came to real definition of his unties, these duties are, not to 
florid Athena or to offer burnt saorifloe to Zeus, they are not 
prayer or praise or socrifloe in any form, but limply the observ- 
ance of eanetlUes, attenSitin$, poutive and negative.' For this 
tliere ssems no ground. Hiss Harrison's treatment of Hesiod's 
blRls is equally Ill-founded. She assumes that for Ussiod the 
Is a prophet of the weather, and on her theory the bird is 
a Httsker of the weather.' Hesiod nowhere speake of the bird 
aiaprophet. He simply eays that when a particular bird orrivee 
— orae, euokoo, swallow-oertain thinge are to be done. 


long to the blessed gods’ (727 ff.). The nails of 
the hand should not be cut at a festival of the 
gods (742 ff.). Sexual uncleannese is recognized 
(783 ff. )■ 

Tliere is not space here to speak of the various 
precepts of traditional lore of a practical kind to 
be found in Hesiod ; of the things which it is un- 
lucky to do ; of the days which are lucky or un- 
lucky, either altogether or partly and for epeoific 
works (765-828). 

The most striking thing about the Hesiodio 
teaching is that here, as in the Hebrew * Wisdom,’ 
there is no question of a life after death. It is in 
this life that the just man finds his reward. It 
is in this life that the unjust meets his punish- 
ment. Good and l»ad alike, without distinction, 
go down to Hades — as far beneath the earth os the 
heaven is above the earth — and there is no distinc- 
tion of fortune for the dead. 

Death * hath a heart of iron, and bnuwn and pithen Is the 
■oul within hie breut. IVhomaoevor among men be once hath 
Mised, he keepeth ; and he is hated even of the deathless gods. 
There in front stand the echoing halls of the god of the under 
world, of strotig Hades and dread Penophono. And a dread 
dog keepeth watch before them ; pitiless is he and hath an evil 
iille. On them who enter he fawnetli with his tail and with 
toth his ears ; but to come forth again he alloweth none, but 
keepetAi watoh and devoureth whomsoever he catuheth coming 
forth from the gates of strong Hades and dread Persephone^ 
(Theoff. 76411. ; of. OuuinBus). 

Tliere is a hint of the doctrine of atonement in 
Tlieog, 783 ff., where we are told that, if any of the 
gods swears falsely, 

'he lieth breathless till a year be fulfilled. And he never 
draweth nigh to eat of ambrosia and nectar, but breathless and 
speeobless he lieth on a strewn bed, and an evil stupor coveretb 
him. But when he hath fulfilled his disesee for u great year, 
another and another more grievous ordeal awaiteth him. and 
for nine years he is separated from the everlasting gods, and 
never coiiielh to their counsels or their feasts for nine whole 
years ; but In the tenth year he enteretb again the assemblies 
of the Immortals who hoicl the halls of Olympos.* 

But such atonement ia made by the gods. There 
is no liint of any such thing for mortal men. 

LiTBRAToas,— Hesiod, ed. 1>* J. van Lennep, Amsterdam, 
1847 ff. ; J. E. Harrison, 7%em4t, Oambrldge. 1012; J. Adam, 
Tha JleUtivnu Tetteherg qf Ottteg, ^inburgh, lOVfl ; A. W. 
Bfalr, Bfmiod (Translation and Appmdlces). Oxford, 1906; 
B. K. Rand, Amer. dcmin. PhUol, xxxU. [10(1], 181-J66; 
A. Rncb, in Pauly-Wlsaowa, viil. [lOiaj 1167-1240. 

A. W. Maie. 

HIERODOULOI (Gneco-Roman). — In classi- 
cal antiquity this term designated certain temple 
inini^trants who were below the rank of priests, 
and usually, if not invariably, of servile status; 
but how far it was, or ought to be, applied to all 
temple slaves, and even to certain tree arsons 
who gave voluntary service, is very doubtful. £• 
CurtiuB (Anec. Dunk,, Berlin, 1843, p. 16 fl:*) led 
the way in giving it a very wide ap^ication, in- 
clusive even of uaves manumitted oy dedication 
or sale to a god, and he has been generally fol- 
lowed (cf., t,g,, Doremberg-Saglio, s.e.). But the 
rarity of the occurrence of the term itself in 
GrceR authors and inscriptions; the distinction 
sometimes implied in our authorities between 
hierodovloi and certain other ministrants, e.y. 
temple-sweepers {p9taK6poi ) ; and the peculiar nature 
of the cults m connexion with which the term does 
actually occur— ^tliese considerations suggest that 
hierodouM were an extraordinary class, not found 
in all tem^des or cults, and not to be confounded 
with the mass of sacred slaves. 

The term itself has not been found in any author 
or inscription of earlier date than the Augustan 
period. Strabo uses i t of ministrants in the temples 
of Ma at the two Comanas (635, 559), of Zeus at 
Venasa in Morimene (537), and of Men Phamaoes 
at Cabeira-Sebaste. These shrines ore all Cappa- 
docian. He uses it also in connexion with two 
temples of Aphrodite— one at Eryx in Sicily (272), 
and the other at Corinth (878). It is not used by 
Lucian in connexion with the cult of the Syrian 
goddess at Hierapolis ; and its only other ocenr^ 
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rences in literature seem to be where Philo employs 
it of Jewish rainistrants (ii. p. 420)— probably a 
loose nse of translation — and where Plutomsh 
{Amator, 21) speaks rhetorically of the power of 
love over great men, who KaSdvtp Up66ou\M ao- 
reXodri, 

As for inscriptions, we have a eippns from an 
unknown Oyclod isle, recording the death of a 
hierodo\Uo9^ a dedication to Hennes by one Askle^ 
piades UpdSovXot at Psclchis in Nubia, and an- 
other at Home (in the time of Marcus Aurelius) 
to Zens Helios by one who describe himself as 
tepSdouXot lepoSovXelat, At Ostia a i^euxopot 

of Serapis doiUcatos to the UpoSovXtla; and at 
SmjTna, in a text concerning the erection of 
public buildings, we hear of a Stoa wp6t rV 
otKffffuf rQp UpohoiXwp xal $€bp $epair€v6ma¥ {CIG 
2327, 5082 ; CIG, Ital. and Sic, 1024, 014 ; CIG 
6000 ; Dittenberger, Syll,*, Leipzig, 1898, p. 583). 

At each of the two Comanas, according to Strabo, 
there were about 6000 hierodauloi ; at the southern 
they formed the major part of the population ; at 
the northern they were at tlie disposition of tlie 
high uriest for every kind of service, but might not 
be sold. In boUi cases they were of both sexes. 
At Venasa there were 3000, and they formed a 
KaroiKla. At Cabelra they were numerous, and 
tilled the sacred soil. At JSryx and Corinth only 
females are mentioned ; and these were prostitutes, 
dedicated, we are told, by both men and women, to 
the service of the goddess. At the first shrine they 
had been numerous, but in Strabo’s time the prac- 
tice of dedicating them had largely declined; at 
the second there were alrave 1000, famous among 
seafaring men for their beauty and greed. It was 
to those women, doubtless, that Pindar devoted the 
achtdion of which we have a beautiful fragment 
(87) ; but he did not call tliom UpdSovXoi, 

At Eiyx and Corinth, then, we see that the 
UpddovXw were notiiiug but female prostitutes, who 
gave all, or a share their gains to the temple. 
At Comana Pont., Strabo (p. 559) evidently means 
us to understand that a part of the UpadovXw. were 
included in the irX^dof yvPOutCip ipyaloplpiap dvd rod 
trii/uLTof, who made the place a ' little Corinth.’ But 
at Comana Capp., Venasa, and Cabeira we are not 
explicitly informs that the UpddovXoi did anything 
but cultivate the temple landa At the first shrine 
they were distinguished from a class of bearers of 
sacred images or emblems, Btaf^pyra, who took 
part in the 5eo0o^a, mentioned also at Comana 
Font., and are oredibly supposed by Ramsay {Cities 
and Bishoprics of Pnrygta, L [Oxford, 1895-97] 
136) to have been voluntary servants of free con- 
dition. There is, therefore, no doubt that the 
term hierodouM, in all the instances so far dis- 
cussed, means serfs, whose bodies were absolutely 
at the god’s service and the priests’ discretion, 
to be nam either for purposes of labour or prosti- 
tution. They were inalienable, but probably could 
not acquire freedom ; on the whole, they represent 
a class of slave whose condition was worse than 
was customary or generally approved in Hellos, 
whatever its sacrosanct character. Was the term, 
however, more generally used in popular or oflicial 
parlance? Philo (f.c.) couples peiasdpoi sal lepddovXot, 
but it would not be safe to say that he intends any 
precise distinction. Nor can we say whether the 
pttsKdpst of the Oatian inscription was included in 
the IspodovXela to which he dedicates. The Smyrna 
inscription, however, seems clearly to distinguish 
UpddovXoi from more BepdTOPret; and the lepodovXef 
of the Roman text equally clearly seems to be 
proud of his condition and to magnify his otSee — 
lepoSovXot rdsift iepo3oi/Xeiat. If otlier temple minis- 
trants ore to be included popularly under the term, 
it should only be temple slaves, such as, e.y., the 
oUtrat of Zens at Olympia (Strabo, p. 532), the doSXot 


of Asclepins Axohagetas on Pamassns (Pansan. 
p, 879), and such captives as the PhmniaiMB of 
Rnripides, or the pewsopot, and Idsepoi mentioned 
by Herodotus. 

The term cannot have included free men and 
women who offered their services to the god for 
life or for a time, snob as the Armenian ladTes who 
prostituted themselves in Acilisene, or the $ 0 pdirpai 
of Apollo {Bom. Hym. ApoU. Del. 157). Even 
such a case as that of Ion in Enripides’ drama 
seems to be excluded ; for, though a loundling, he 
can say Itphp rb sw/m Beip duiwp* tx^iPt i.e., his 
service was voluntaiy like that of all whom he 
calls M/9ov 04p€mt (jEur. /on, 1284, 109^. More 
clearly akin, probably, to the Eastern hterodouloi 
were certain cultivators of sacred lands in Sicily 
and Italy, the Venerei of Eryx and the Martudes 
of Larinum (Cic. Verr. iL 3. &), § 50, IL 5. 54, § 141, 
pro Clnentio, xv. 1 43). 

It is true that such a class as the Upi^ovXei was 
not likely to secure frequent mention in ancient 
authors or iuscriptions ; but it is impossible not to 
attach weight to the fact that only in a veiy few 
localities do we actually hear of lep65ovXot, and even 
in these not till a penod at whicli Asiatic cults 
had become known and introduced to Greece. We 
prefer, therefore, to regard them as a peculiar 
class of servile ininLstrants not identical with the 
usual temple slaves of Greeoe or Italy. Their con- 
dition and their name seem alike usually to have 
been eschewed on Greek soil ; and wo must infer 
that the nature of their sorvillty, both as oulti- 
vators and as prostitutes, was such as was leas 
congenial to the West than to the East.^ 

If we are right, then there is no further question 
of the manumission of slaves by sale, real or ficti- 
tious, to a god being a preliminary to tho state of 
UpoiouXeia, although it may very well have led to 
their becoming in many oases ordinaiy temple 
servitors, or even lepol,^ That a slave could be 
dedicated to actual service in a temple is proved 
by a curious inscription of Lebadea,* wherein a 
son, acting under his fatlier’s will, manumits a 
slave by dedicating him to Zeus Basileus and Tro- 
phoniuB, stating t^t his duty will be Xsirwpytpep 
4 p r^t Boolm Tvp 0iiip, but only after he shall have 
rendered ten years’ more service to the family which 
freed him. Such a condition, however, was un- 
doubtedly not the rule. In the vast majority of 
oases the slave had no farther obligations after 
being thus manumitted— e.y. at Delphi, where the 
god’s payment really came out of tlie slave’s oum 
pocket. Probably local usage varied. Some 
temples bad need of a large number of slave at- 
tenaants, cultivators or prostitutes, and were 
prepared to support them ; others had not the 
same needs, or were poorer. In any case, as it 
happens, we are uname to say that this custom 
of sacred manumission and the institution of lepo^ 
SovXela, expressly so called, oo-existed at any one 
shrine. 

LmsATURi.— This !■ given in the srtlcle. 

D. G. JIooarth. 

HIERODOULOl (Semitic and Egyptian).— 
The term, which signifies simply * sacred servants,’ 
is employed by scholars to aesignate religions 
officials whose functions included sexual rites. 
Such officials can be traced in connexion with 
several shrines, and probably existed at others, 
concerning which no testimony has survived. 
These officials were of both sexes, though, os is 
natural, evidence for the existence of female 
hiesvdouM is much more abundant than for male. 

1 Of. Runssy, Cft. sod Bish. L 147: *lt isprobsbla that the 
Aierof reprenent the hisrodoutoi, aa the Inetitution wai modifled 
by the developmeut of wertern olvlliaatlon in Alia Minor.* 

t So Hloke, In Ane. Or. inset, BrU, Mus,, London, 1874^, lU. 
8,p. 80. Bameay exprweee doabte (Le,X Bee art. Hisaoi. 

•BseusU inset, jut. gteeguss, Parie, 1808-1804, Sndeer.,p. 888 
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!• Evidanoe lor the oxiotenoe of 

female hierodauM at Ereeb, in Babyloniap In eon* 
nesion with the wonhlp of th» soddem Isbtar, ia 
found in the Gilgameeh epic. The fint tablet of 
the epic contains the etory of Eabani, a wild 
man, who terrified a hunter whom Gilgamesh sent 
against him. The hunter was directed to take 
with him a *a woman who was 

or oonsecrateu to a deity ; this woman, when they 
approMhed Eabani, opmed wide her garments, 
exposing her oharms, yielded herself to his em* 
braces, and for six days and seren nights gratified 
his desire, untO he was won from hia wfld life.^ 
In the light of the evidence from other shrines, 
to be presented below, there can be little doubt 
that tnis woman who was herem was a sacred 
gosritute belonging to the temple of Ishtar at 

From the code of which was set up 

in Esagili, the temple of Mairiuk at Babylon, 
it appears that similar functionaries existed else- 
where, and were given a legal status by the code. 
The code was meant for Hammurabi’s whole realm, 
and accordingly implies that such women might 
be connected with any temple of the land. Direct 
proof of the wide-sprm nature of the institution 
IS found in § 182, where ' women of Marduk,’ the 

greater 


as well as in the business documents, which men- 
tion the consecrated women of various gods. 

Several terms are applied by the cod» to such 
women. They are called Niy-AJf^ 'woman of a 
god’; SAL-zitrum^ 'vowed woman,* or possibly 
' man-woman,’ if zikrum be taken from a different 
root; Sal > which is defined in the bi- 
lingual texts as qcuiUiu, 'holy one’; and SAIt- 
yu-BAH, which is defined as sfrmadffw, 'seed- 
purifying’ or 'seed-forgetful’ ones. It is probable 
that these terms referred to different grades of this 
peculiar priesthood. The term most frequently 
used in tne code is SAL-zikru, This class would 
seem to have been the most numerous. These 
women were hedged about with certain restric- 
tions, but also hM in some respects larger privi- 
leges than women in common life. There were 
special houses for them, in which they ordinarily 
lived, though they were not compelled to live there. 
If one did not reside in one of these special houses, 
she was forbidden, on pain of death, to open a 
wine -shop (§ 110). They were protected from 
slander by the same law which guarded the good 
name of married women (§ 127). A father could 
leave to such a woman an inheritance by will. In 
that case her brothers were to work her portion 
of the estate and pay her the income. Should 
she become dissatisfied with their management, 
she might take the property from their hands, and 
lease it to whomsoever she pleased. Her father’s 
will might give her the power of leaving her pro- 
perty by testament after her death ; if it did not, 
her share, when she died, reverted to her brothers. 
If she was accorded no portion by her father’s will, 
she was to inherit equally with her brothers, if she 
was a SAL^eikru ; if a qcuiiiiu or a airmaHtu, she 
received one-third of a brother’s share (H 178, 179, 
180, 181, 182). That the two classes last mentioned 
were temple prostitutes is sufficiently indicated by 
their names, especially when the use of gfldkUh 
and fdMahih in Hebrew (ef. e.p. Dt 23^) is.com- 
pared. That the SAh’ezhm were women of the 
same character appears from the fact that they 
might have ohUdrra, and that these children stood 
in such a peculiarly orphaned condition that they 
were apparently frMuently adopted into ipgulariy 
constituted families (|i 1^ 192, 198). 7%e ' women 
1 8m U Vt 1S7. >0L BsitoB,gfiii. Or., SMff. 
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of Marduk,* for whom the code legislates especi- 
ally, were apparently of the classes gotfiMw and 
UrmaHtUt for, like these, they received, when 
no provision was made for them in a fathers will, 
only one-third of a son’s portion. Their advantage 
over other women of tneir class was that they 
could always dispose of their property at death as 
they chose (I idli). Probably it was one of ^ese 
'women of Marduk,’ who, Herodotus (L 181) tells 
us, passed the night on the conch in the sanctuary 
at the summit of the siqqurat of the temple. Ap- 
parent^ she was supposed to act as the wife of 
the god. These votaries of Marduk lyipear in the 
contract Bterature.^ One of them, Lamazatum, 
married, and it was agreed that her children ^ould 
be her heirs.* Votaries of Shamash appear with 
especial frequency in contracts;* votariea of £n- 
mashtn (Mih-ib),* sisters of Suziana,* votaries of 
Zamama,* aadiitu of Adad,^ also are found. The 
relations of these women to the world, both when 
married and when unmarried, are to some extent 
revealed in the contracts. Thus a votary and her 
husband adopted a son and agreed that, if they 
had other children, this one should always be 
regarded as the elder brother.* A aSrmoHiu'a 
marriage is recorded.* A man and hia wife 
adoptea the son of a votary of Shamash;^ a 
votary of Shamash gave her daughter in marriage 
and received five shekels of silver;^* a votary of 
Shamash gave her daughter in marriage to her 
brother, stipulating that as long as the brother 
lived he should support his sister;^* another 
votary of Shamash gave her property to her 
grand. -daughter, stipulating that the grand- 
daughter should support her as long as she lived. “ 
A woman consecrated her two daughters to 
Shamash, stipulatuig tliat they should support 
her as long as she lived.** A qaaiku and her sister 
divided an inheritance.** One votary adopted a 
child;** another brought enit for a share in an 
estate ; another, who was the daughter of a king, 
was prominent in transactions in grain ; ** while no 
fewer than three consecrated women appear in a 
lawsuit in which one sued another and the tlurd 
appeared as a witness.** Votaries entered, accord- 
ioglyt into the active affiuis of life, much as other 
people did. 

l^on.u like Johiii.w endesroan to support the Improbsble 
view thet these consecreted women were eheste. Ilie ergu- 
mente ere three in number : (1) one who slendered them wee 
punieheble in the seme wey m one who terniihed the name of 
e merrlad women : (2) one of them adopted e Child ; there- 
fore. when It is mid tnet one of these women had e ohlld, 
probebly it wee adopted ; (8)wlienoneof tbeMwomennuwried. 
the poeribllity thet she might present her husband with e ohUd 
la not expieased by the word ztadu, but by uiarH or uAtoMM. 
I^on thinks thet this wee beoeuee voterlee generally did not 
merry till they were edvenoed in yaeie. eo that it oouid be pve- 
sumed that they would be barren. 

With nferenoe to these ergiunents the foUowlBg points ■hould 


1 Ct. CiMiefform T§tBU ... <n the BrttUK MMman, London, 
1896-lSIS (cited below M C7X vlU. 48, Bn. 01-6-C, SIM ; vUi.8, 
Bn. 88-6-18. 48 ; end Thureeu-Beugin, LtUir§§ at eonCrota de 
^ ^ J "^*w» ** * ^ djfnmatS§ Moglonianne, Peris, IMS, pp. 

s'8M,Vg., Cl* vL 42. Bu. 91-6-0. 8470. viU. 8. Bu. 68-6-18. 10. 


BzptAiHon qf Me I7fi<mmiep q/ 
wwmBSU PbUedalphie, 1888-1910, vl.so, 81. 46. 


SHUp ^ 

Penn, (cited f 
4Bgvi.S8. 

iThureeu-Dengln, op. ett, 167. * Mb. 148. 

7 B. Metener, JBMir. sur olMoh. PHeolmeM. Leipsig, 1893, 


S CTvULOO.Bi 
W. Bu. 


- 88-6-18,68. 

10 CTIv. 89. Bu. 88-6-1M17. 

11 Thureeu-BenglB, 90. 

M (TT viU. 6. Bu. 88-6-18. 89. 
U 76. vUL 89, Bo. 91-6-9. 8188. 
M 76. vL 48 JBu. 91-6-9, 8470. 


OBgvl.117. 


10 Thureeu-bengln. 146. lo lleiasner(84. 

17 Melmner, cp. ett. 84 ; CT vitt. 88, Bu. 01-5-C, 487 ; Tbureeu- 
Deiwm, opi eft. 108. 
u fimreeu-Dsnsrin. an. ett. 167. 

SkuSiaSimB af JBdigim fnimUd io Omadbrd 
Breiwn2^,p.851tf. 

80 AJBL s£ (1908196-107. 
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b« boM. (1) A* aw tomiriilng the fcMd uMiie off o 

votorsr BO more ImpllM of necMilty tfaot oho bm o porpotuot 
vlrglB then it finpliM thot « nuurried woinoii moit bo. Wo 
Irarn from Herodotu* (i. 190) that oerteln toIm bod to bo ob- 
eerved bv women who become temporory Merodouiei (mo bolowb 
end It Is oltoirether proboUo thot Interoouroe with one of thoM 
conoeerotod women woo ngoided oi innooent only if pnoUoed 
under oertoln eondltiono. If euoh were the oom, it ie eoey to 
eee why the tow ehould pioteet eneh o womon from the reputo- 
tion of belnjr o common pioetitute. )Bit os it motooted morriod 
women. WbenthenotureofftheoaHifiluot Breoh»tbeiiotoi« 
of the ^dMahdh in leroel, ond the teetimony off Herodotne ore 
tidten Into ooconnt, to|(ether with the (oct thot unmorrled 
votoriM hod children, one ta oonipelled to internret the low in 
the woyeuggeeted. (^Theldeothot nlltheohllarenof votoriee 
were either odoptedorbomlnwedloOkle mere MoiimptlQo. it 
hoe no rapport in the texte. (8) Lyont explonotlon off the ww 
of tlie wofde uiefW ond niCoMi moy poeeibly be right; but, 
eren If It if, it doee not follow thot the ooiUMomted women were 
yMne until morried. 

It a Bometimei ooMited (oe by Johnei) thot thcM women 
were etigine who^ when they moirled, etill mointolned theb 
virginity. Jobne eupporte hie view by o refennoe to o text of 
the time of Qommurobl publkbed in CT \L A which, oe he 
interprete it, etotee thot o oertoln womon purified her dougtater 
ond then morried her to onother mon, ot the lome time vowing 


WM we con only conjecture. It ie oleorly to be connected with 
the nurlficotion of o molden before her odoptlon, to which 
onother text refere,* which hoe been thought to be connected 
with drciimoleion (eee Oncuuaeioir (Semitic], In voL liL n. 
GTQe). It cleorly hoe no beuiug on the monrlege of femoie 
higrodmUoL 

Two passagos in the code refer to a class of men. 
called by the Sumerian name Nsr-SB-GA, whoae 
children are dtasaed with thoae of the SAL-gikru, 
An old syllabary defines Nersb-OA as mansas- 
pant, * foremost place.' equivalent, as the name of 
an official, to 'digiiitary^ or 'magnate.' A legal 
document of the Hammurabi period* describes 
certain men as Nbr-SE^QA of the temple of 
Mardnk. It is dear, therefore, that they were to* 
ligpioiis officials ; and. since the eode accords their 
cliildren the same trmtment accorded to children 
of female hierodouloi, it is probable that they were 
sodomites, though full proof of this is lacking. 

Closely oonnected in principle with the service 
of these permanent hierftdoulot was the temporary 
pra-nimtial service in this capacity required of 
eveiy Babylonian woman. According to Herodotus 
(i. 199). once in her life every Balmonian woman 
had to dt in the temple of the goddess of fertility 
until some stranger came and threw into her lap 
a piece of silver, uttering the formula : ' I beseech 
Mylitta (i-f. the goddess who helps women in 
travaU) to favour thee.' Thereupon the woman 
lay with the stranger outside the temple precincts. 
The money thus given was sacred. Having dis- 
charged her obligations to the goddess, the woman 
returned home to a normal life. No disgrace, but 
rather honour, attached to her for this act. Strabo 
(XVI. L 20 [p. 745 f.]), as well as the apocryphal 
Epistle of Jeremiah (v.**), bears witness to this 
custom. 

a. Syrian.— Among the Syrians of the upper 
Euphrates the Semitic mother-goddess was wor- 
shipped at Hierapolis-Bambyoe under the name 
Attar, and this worship was closely akin to her 
cult elsewhere.* Probably it is her worship to 
which the Syrian Father. Ephrem, alludes, when 
he says that, on the feast of their idol, women 
prostituted^ themselves, and virgins forthwith 
vowed their virginity to prostitution.* These 
remarks would seem to point to the existence 
of both permanent and temporary kUrodoutoi at 
Bambyce. 

At Hierapolis in Lebanon, the modem Baalbek. 

1 nsbgiontofi siul ilMgrtan Lutee, Cbnimete, ond Lelten, 
Bdiabu^, 19M, p. 187. 

t cr. Kohler MMlUngiiMl, HanwmiTaWeOtofffs, Leipsig, 1004- 
10,ULnaaa 

8 Published by Bnnfce. BE vl.i SSfl. 

SMslHDer,|». 100, 1. 82. 

• Bos Ludoa, d« Siftia Dm, xv. ; cf. eleo ert. Abutam*. 

S BpbnBi, O|om, 458 O. 


custom required every maiden to prostitute herself 
to a streiim in the temple of Ashtart»* as the 
women of Babylonia were required to do for thidr 
goddess. Whether the regular sacred harlots were 
maintained there we do not know, hut Eusebias 
says that even matrons as well ss maids prosti- 
tuted themselves In the servioe of the goddess. 
Perhaps this is not to be taken literally, but may 
refer to a regular order in which such women 
grew old. (xmstantine ahoUshed the practice, 
destroyed the temple, and built a ohurdi in its 
stead. 

3. PhoBiilciaa end Punic.— In Phcenicia these 
rites were, no doubt, practised in the worship of 
the same goddess, wherever her temples existed ; 
for the Hebrews, who regarded Sidon as the chief 
city of Pbeenioia, speak of the goddess as 'the 
abomination of the Sidonians ' (2 K 23**). Definite 
evidence comes to us, however, through Lucian.* 
of the existence of this worship in a m^ified form 
in connexion with the worship of Adonis, or 
Tammus, at Byblos tOebal). At his festivid. we 
are told, all women who were not willing to 
sacrifice their hair were compelled to prostitute 
themselves for a day. Only strangers might solicit 
their charms, and the mon^ received in payment 
of their shame was dedicated to the goddess. 
Lucian bears witness to the existence here of the 
insdturion of temporary harlotry as a sacred 
servioe, hut shows that the oostom had been 
modifi^, BO that a modest woman might purohase 
immunity from this service by sacrificing her hair. 

At Paphos in Cyprus, accoraing to the testimony 
of Heroaotus,* Clement of Alexandria.* Justin,* 
and Athenieus,* tliere was a similar practice. 
Each woman, whether princess or low-bom, offered 
herself in prostitution before marriage. Justin, 
through a misunderstanding, says that they did 
it to obtain money for a do^^ ; but the reason 
for the custom is clearly reUgions, like that ai* 
Babylon. Whether there were at Paphos women 
permanently devoted to this type of sacred service, 
we do not know, but it is proMible that at some 
time there had The pre-nuptial sacrifice of 

virtue, however, may have long outlived the per- 
manent institution of ^dhealUEh, 

At the other end of Cyprus, in connexion with a 
Semitic temple at Kition, we have evidence of the 
existence of a class of male prostitutes. A frag- 
mentary inscription {CIS i. 86) records the pro- 
visions granted for the festival at the beginning of 
a given month to various classes of temple offid^s. 
Although the ends of the lines, where the rewards 
were enumerated, are broken away, the beginnings, 
where the officials are mentioned, are preserve. 
Thus we learn that sustenance was apportioned to 
bailders who repaired the temple 01 Ashtort, to 
doorkeepers, men set for the sacred service of this 
day. daves, slaughterers, barbers who worked for 
the sacred service, engravers, the chief scribe, and 
resident aliena The last-mentioned class con- 
sisted of foreigners, who, in accordance with 
ancient custom, had taken refuge in- a strange 
land under the protection of the sanctuary.* It is 
dear from its context that the 'dogs ' must 
refer to a class of people, and equally dear that 
the word is to be Interpreted by Dt 23^** ^*, where 
'dog' (a^i) is equated with qiidhi$h^ or 'male 
prostitute.^ If the Semitic settlement here sup- 
ported male Aisroefbufot, tiie female were, without 
doubt, not lacking, though as yet evidenoeof their 
presence has not been recovered. At Eryx in 
Sicily the presence of a Semitic colony and a 
tem^e of Ashtart is attested Phcnildan in- 
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■erlptloDB.^ Strabo (VL U. 6 [p. 272]) tMtiOos that 
formerly the temple of Aphrodite (Aehtart) was ' 
* loll of women hieradovloi/ In view of the nature 
of thie dam eleewbere, the fnnotioneof these Attro- . 
dEoufoi need not be elucidated. 

Among the Semites of North Africa the Semitic 
mother^goddess wee worshipped under the two 
names of Ashtart and Tanith. Hundreds of votive . 
inscriptions attest the popularity of her cult The 
change of aentiment which came over the world . 
with reference to the relation of the sexes in the ' 
early centuries of the Christian era led the worship- , 
pers of these goddesses to call them 'celestial 
virgins* ; at least, that was the case with Tanith. , 
St Aug^tine* testifies that once in his youth he 
attends her festival, and that * such fomness of 
obscene speeches and actions as the players would 
be ashamed when rehearsing to act at home before 
their own mothers, they acted publicly in the 
presence of the mother of the gods, in the sight 
and hearing of a veiy great company of both sexes.* 
He goes on to sav that ' chastity was shamelessly 
outlied.* This language is vague and oratorical, 
but, in view of evidence from other parts of the 
Semitic world, it is probable that the devotees of 
the goddess at the ume of her festivals became 
temporary hierodouloit even though evidence for 
the existence of pemument hUroaouloi in North 
Africa is wanting. 

4. Arabian.— Among the pre-Muhammadan 
Arabs the worship of the mother-goddess was 
practised; in some places she was ciuled Al-Lat, 
in others Al-Usza. Few traces of the worship 
have survived from the non-literary pre-Muham- 
madan time, but Patristic references to the worship 
of Arabian ^ddesses imply that from the Christian 
standpoint it was, like that at Bambvoe and 
Carthage, sexually impure,* and the great Muham- 
madan festival at Mecca, which was taken over 
from heathenism, is still marked by sexual irregu- 
larities.* We are safe, accordingly, in assuming 
that in Arabia the worship of the raother-g^dess 
was accompanied by the temporary practice of 
sacred prostitution. Owing to the unsettled charac- 
ter of nomadic life, it is hardly probable that per- 
manent officials d^ioated to this service were 
maintained. 

5. Hebrew. — As hierodotdoi in some form are 
traceable in so many parts of the heathen Semitic 
world, it is probable that it was a primitive 
Semitic institntion, which survived in practically 
all the Semitic nations. It becomes, then, on in- 
teresting question whether these ofiicials had a 
place in early Hebrew religion. There is some 
evidence to show that they had. We are told 
(1 K 14**) Uiat the 'sodomite* {qadhl$h) was in the 
land, and that in this respect Hebrew ritual did 
not differ from that of other nations. Again 
(1 K 15'*), we read that King Asa drove the 
sodomites {c^dMthtm) out of the land. This re- 
form must, however, have been bnt temporal^, for 
Hosea (4'*^) declares tliat the women and brides 
of Isram not only commit harlotry {ie, become 
temporary hierodotdoi), but that the guides of the 
nations themselves, her rulers and priests, offer 
their sacrifices with sacred prostitutes ig[^dheehdth). 
The author of Deuteronomy, in the next century, 
bears witness to the existence of both male and 
female hierodouloi in his land, for he prohibits 
them for the fntnre (Dt 28'^). As legislators in 
modem rimes do not find it necessary to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating drinks where such drinks 
ore unknown, this law on the pa^^es of Deuter- 
onomy is evidence of the presence in Jndah of the 
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inititution legislatad againot. Further testimony 
to the same effect is found in 2 K 28*, where it 
appears that, in carrying out the reform, which 
he baaed on Deuteronomy, King Joaiah loiind it 


necessary to destroy the houses of the sodomites 
(Qfdhejthfm) in the very temple of Jahweh. It is 
dear from the context here that gi^dhiehtm, though 
a masculine plural, refers to sacred prostitutes 
of both sexes, for the last dause of the verse de- 
scribes these houses as 'where the women wove 
hangings for Asherah.* It seems, accordingly, 
that down to the time of Josiah hierodouloi of 
sexes had been attached to the temple of Jahweh, 
and that the prophetic teaching had not Buffioiently 
awakened the public consoionoe to dislodge them. 

Two explanations of the presence of these mini- 
sters in Israel have been offered. The Helnew 
prophets believed that they were no part of the 
ritual of Jahweh, but that they were an importa- 
tion from other Semitic religions. Some modem 
scholars believe that the religion of Jahweh had 
its roots in the soil of primitive Semitic ritnal, and 
that hierodouloi were one of the features which 
Jahweh's religion, like other Semitic religions, 
inherited from the parent stock. Whatever the 
origin of the institution, it is certain that, aided 
by the Deuteronomic law, the prophets imposed 
their view upon Judah, and finally uprooted this 
debasing type of religious service, mnishing it 
from their land. How debasing it had become, 
and what frank appeals it made to those sensaal 
passions which men have more need to control 
than to inflame,^e excavations at Gezer make it 
possible for us to realise as never before. Such 
art aa they possoaaed waa employed to extend the 
appeal by which these sacred oourtesans in the 
service of deity enticed men to indulgence.^ That 
the prophets succeeded in removing from Judah's 
religion an institution oonsecratea by religious 
sanction and hoary with age, which appeals so 
powerfully to the animal element in man, is elo- 
quent testimony to the fact that they were work- 
ing with God and for Him. 

6. Egyptian. — ^Among the Egyptians the insti- 
tution of hierodouloi can be most clearly traced at 
Thebes. Strabo (xvn. i. 46 [p. 816]) declares that 
here 'a very beautiful virgin of most distinguished 
lineage was oonsecratod to I^ns (Amon), and that 
she played the concubine and bad intercourse with 
whomsoever she desired until the natural purifioa- 
tion of her body was accomplished (1.0. until the 
expiration of a month) ; then, after her purification, 
slie was given to a husband.” This points to the 
existence of an insriturion kindred to that which 
we have traced among the Semites. That this 


practice was not confined to one woman, but was 
one manifestation of a more general institution, is 
indicated by an insoription of Bamses XU., in 
which he trils of the disposition of the booty 
tii^en in his Syrian war. In speaking of the 
captives he says : ' 1 have carried them away ; the 
mmoB to fill thy storehouse ; their women, to be 
subjects of tby temple.' * Breasted is undoubtedly 
right in thinking that these women became Aisro- 
douloi,* This is confirmed by scenes pictured on 
the wall of the temple erected by Bamses in. at 
Medinet Habu, which one must see in order to 
appreciate. They are usually spoken of as ' Aarim 
scenes,** bnt their occurrence in a temple would 
seem to indicate that it was no ordinary harim. 
On the great festival days the priestesses of Ilathor 
and other deities danced before the god (or goddess) 
just as the women of the were accustomed 
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to do for iho ontortainment of their earthlj lotd«> 
and it ena hardly be that the dances were chaste. 

At Thebes the wife of the high priest bore the 
title * chief concubine,’ while a queen or princess 
was called ’wife of the god.’* This roouls the 
statement of Herodotus (i. 182), that a bed on 
which a wife of the god slept for his enjoyment 
was placed in the inner sanctuary at Thebes for 
Amon, as in the sanctuaij at the top of the 
of the temple of Bei at Babylon. That it 
might be claimed that this relationship on the 
part of the wife of the god to him was no mere 
fiction is shown by the account which the famous 
queen, Hatsbepsut, of the XVlIIth dynasty, gives 
of her parentage. She claims that tne god iGnon 
came and actually had intercourse with her 
mother.* When it was thought that a god could 
thus treat women — and women, too, who had 
earthly husbands— it is probable that, under re- 
ligious regulation, provision was made for similar 
conduct on the part of his worshippers. Osorkon 
11., of the XXIlnd dynasty, declares that he had 
assumed ’ the protection of the sacred women of 
the house of Amon and the protection of all the 
women of the city, who have been maid-servants 
since the time of the fathers.* * The sacred women 
of the house of Amon are classed by him with the 
maid-servants throughout the city as having no 
natural protectors. They were probably oi the 
class under consideration. The existence of Atero- 
douioi in connexion with other Egyptian deities is 
not so clear. The god Min, of Coptos, is pictured 
with phallus erect, and it would seem probable 
that some such institution attached to his cult. 
Ramses ill. says that he made decrees for the ad- 
ministration of the ’pure’ settlement of women of 
the god Ftah of Memphis.* ’Pure’ is here used 
in a ceremonial sense; they were women conse- 
crated to the god, whose functions were probably 
similar to the functions of the women of Amon. 
Perhaps it was a garbled report of the functions of 
such consecrated women, among whom were prin- 
cesses, that reached Herodotus, and led him to 
say (ii. 126) that Kliufu (Cheops), in order to ob- 
tain money for his pyramid, prostituted his own 
daughter. If there is any truth behind the story, 
it is probable that the princess was a priestess of 
Ptah and acted as a hierodouloM, That the Egypt 
of the Old Kingdom was not unacquainted with 
the circle of ideas which we have traced at Thebes 
is shown by the fact that one of the Pyramid 
Texts describes the king as ’ the man who takes 
women from their husbands whither he wills and 
when his heart desires.’* In the Old Kingdom 
the king was a god, and his actions were divine. 
Probably other godii^ through such practices as we 
have traced, were thought to do the same. 

The goddesses Hathor and Baatet were mother- 
ffoddesses, and were pictured nude, aa were the 
Semitic goddesses of the same type.^ Hathor was 
praised in a chorus of dancing women.* That 
women became temporary hierMmloi at the fes- 
tival of Bastet at Bubastis is implied by Herodotus 
(iL 00), who says that men and women went in 
large numbers together in hoata to this feaat at 
Buhaatii, playing and singing tiie whole way. At 
towns they would disembark, sing, dance, and 
taunt the women of the town, some of the visitors 
pnlling np their clothes. In the light of the god- 
deasea^ oharaoter, the nature of the aervioea of 
thane women ia not difficult to divine. 

A nmilar aarvioa leems to have attached to the 
worabip of the god of Mendea, whom Herodotua 
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identiflaa with the Greek god DUmyaua. Be tella 
ua (ii. 48) that at hia featival women carried ateut 
in prooe^on images of the god with the member 
nodding, and that the member waa about aa large 
asthe image. The women were ainging the praaaea 
of the god. It aeema clear that these women were 
playing the part of temporary /Uerodoulai, though 
they may have been in part permanently dedicated 
to that vocation. The institution seems to have 
been as wide-spread in Egypt aa among the Semites, 
though its details cannot be ao clearly traced. 

The ideas which called into exiatenoe this 
institution, so revolting to modem feeling, can 
now be (ml/ oonjeoturS. It seems most lilmly 
that it originated in a polyandrons society, and in 
that oirde of ideas, traceable in many parts of the 
world, in which originated the custom of giving 
a bride the first night to a king or priest in order 
to seenre the blessing of fertility. Priesthood and 
kingship in their later senses were unknown among 
the primitive Semitic and Hamitic tribes, and 
hence, probably, it was thought to secure the 
divine blessing by leaving the first and consecrating 
act to divine diance. 

The teninorary Aierodoulai were a survival of this 
custom. The more permanent and professional 
Aierodoutai were a later development, and grew out 
of the conception that mteroourse with a super- 
natural being produced fertility and a remarkable 


offispring (cf. Gn 30* 6*~*). The consecrated Aiero- 
doutoi were the representatives of deity, to give con- 
crete expression to this idea. Fertility waa thought 
to come to women through intereourse with these 
sacred males, and virile power to men through 
commerce with the consecrated women. 
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HIEROI (le/wl, lepoX).— This word, as noun 
substantive;, is found only ia inscriptions, and, 
with very few exceptions, only in insoriptions of 
Western Asia Minor. Although much light has 
been thrown on Upat by recent explorations in 
Anatolia, much remains obscure oonoeming them 
(of. Ramsay, CU, and BiaA, of Phrygia, i., Oxford, 
1896, pp. 135, 147). On the mainland of Greece 
only two inscriptions have been found which men- 
tion Icpol— the great MysteiT Rule of Andania in 
Messenia, whiw is headed Uepl ’IspOr ml *Upap 
(Dittenberger, SyllJ, Leipaig, 1898, no. 653), and 
another hussenian text disoovered at Calamata 
(CIG 1487). In the first text certainly, and the 
second probably, the word ia aimp^ equivalent to 
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second probably, the word la aunp^ eqmvaient to 
M^onis, and means ’initiated.’ whether that is 
its sense also in insoriptioiis of Tenos and Delos 
(CIO 23396, 29^} is unlmown. The word is not 
otherwise need in Greece of initiated persons ; its 
Meeseniaa use may safely be pnt down as local and 
singular. 

In Asia Minor the name eertainlydoaa not mean 
the initiated, but temple ministiranta. It aeema 
dear that all 2«pol did not oome to be ao in the 
same way, nor hcwl they the same tenure and oon- 
ditiona of aervlca. (i) At eertain abrinea free 
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pmona either dedicated tfaemMlves or were dedi* 
cated by parente and guardians to the serrioe of 
a deity ; Gat sometimes only for a period. So. for 
example, at TralleSi one L. Anrelia i!^ilia, of 
good natiye family, boasts in an inseription (d. 
Ramsay, p. 06) that» sprang from a family which 
hod always done divine service by practising cere* 
menial prostitution, she likewiM has so serv^ 
by order of the 00 ^ At the shrine of Anaitis in 
Acilisene. *the liighest nobles consecrate their 
daughters while virgins ; and among these it is 
the rule to live as prostitutes before the goddess 
for a long time belore being given in marriage’ 
(StrabOb p* 532). (2) The larger body of evidence 
seems to refer to involuntaiy Upoi. either of servile 
origin and status or at least of a status below dvic 
freedom. At Erythrm, for example, we find that 
thOT were not included in the Demos, but had so 
weO recognised a political position that they co- 
operated with the civic body to erect an honorary 
inscription. At Ephesus the evidence of the 
Mithridatie decree, concerning the payment of 
debts and future oonsritution the city, is dear. 
The Itpol (doubtless of the Artemisium) are enumer- 
ated as a dass to be enfranchised after the vdpoisoi 
or reddent aliens, but before the dvcXei^ffpoi or 
freedmen (Wadd. 186a). At Magnesia ad Msaan- 
drum (if Icptff be really noun substantive and not 
adjective in this inscription). Upol of Apollo appew 
as gardeners (O. Kem. Die Ifuehriften von Magneoia 
am Maeandor^ Berlin, 1900. p. 116^) ; and a Smyrna 
text shows a lepdt holding a servile relation to 
an individual dtisen (Wadd. 1622a). The Delian 
text, quoted above, seems also to imply that a 
iepot could be a private slave. 

These instances, and especially the relative place 
of the Upol in the Ephesian constitution, make it 
more than probable that in most cases the temple 
rainistrants either had been slaves, or at best held 
a sort of freedman status from the first. Hicks, 
conunenting on the Ephesian inscriptions (Anc. 
Or, Jnscr. Srit. Muo,, Jjondon, 1874-90, iii. 2. p. 86). 
confidently suggested that Upol were the outcome 
of manumission by dedication or sale to a divinity 
—a revival of £. Curtius’ view about hierodotUoi 
(g.e. ). But Ramsay (op, cU, i. 148). while inclined to 
admit this as possiDly one among several origins of 
Upol, objected that, if those so freed always b^me 
Ufnl, we ought to meet more often and more widely 
vdth the CJILBS. It may be added to his objection 
that we have, as it happens, no records of this sort 
of manumission a^ Epnesus, and there is no reason 
to think it was a universal practice. On the 
evidence available, it is preferable to suppose that 
most Upol had never been themselves riaves, but, if 
not of the voluntary class, were drawn from found- 
lings and orphans, either adopted by a priesthood 
of its own motion or consigns to it by outsiders 
(cf. the common modem practice of conventual 
institutions adopting^foundlings and orphans, who 
act as servants). This origin is strongly sup- 
ported by the inscriptions of the shrine of Apollo 
Lermenus (or I^rbenus). discovered in 1887 by 
Ramsay and Hogarth on the Upper Mssander, 
which throw more Imht on the condition of Upol 
than any others.* In the mins of the temple 
itself were found parts of several records of the 
dedication of Bpeojul and roBpatipiooi, words tlie 
usual sense of which is 'foundling’ (cf. Bamsay. 
i. 147. who cites Pliny, ad Trt^, Ixv). One of 
these gives explicit information to the eflbet that 
a child, now dedicated (ravaTpd^cw) by its proper 
parents, had been exposM in ob^ienoe to a drem, 
and found and vemd, (I6pe^r) by a stranger. 
In no case is there mention of a 6o0\ot. From 


the same shrine and its n^hbourhood came also 
a large number of inscriptions concerning Itpof and 
Upat, which are of a class Known as mmpfarta. In 
these the ministrant. having fuled in some duty 
or obligation of service, and been visited with 
divine vengeance (siokness?). acknowledges bis or 
her fault, and sets up a warning to all ommt Upd, 
Here it is reasonable to relate one class of inscrip- 
tion to the other, and to infer that the local 1cm 
were the outcome of a common practice of dedf- 
oating foundlings or orphans. If! moreover, it be 
home in mind that the children of these dedicated 
persons, in all likelihood, retained their parents’ 
status and functions, and that there were also oer- 
tain voluntary and temporary recruits, we get a 
class quite numerous enough to account for all 
the Upol for whose existence we have evidence in 
Western Asia Minor ; a dass. moreover, of suffi- 
ciently respectable origin to explain the political 
position which the Upol held at Erythrm and 
Ephesus. In literature the case of Ion. the Delphic 
foundling, may be compared. 

The duties of hieroi, of whatever origin, seem 
to have been in part those of hierodouloi else- 
where, but, in greater part, of more honour. In 
fact, it is very probable that, as Ramsay says (I.e.), 
they ' represent the hierodouloi, as the institution 
was modified by the development of western 
civilization in Asia Minor.’ By an inscription 
of Chaloedon (Dittenherger, SpU.* no. 595). we 
see that they took part in the sacrifioes and ritual, 
holding, no doubt, as Ramsay suggests, the same 
I>oaition as the 6co^6pi|rot of Comana. and probably 
also as the dXXe d»BptlUrtop Ipur, the musi- 

cians, ecuttraii, frenzied women, and prostitutes, 
whom Lucian saw performing dpyta in the procinet 
of the Temple of Atargatis (Atheh) at Hierapolis 
of Syria. * It. like the hierodouloi, the hieroi in some 
oases practised ceremonial prostitution, and always 
did menial offices about the shrine, we have no 
reason to suppose that they were to the same extent 
serfs of the soil, although those of Apollo Lennenns 
inhabited a sacred setUement. or eduv (both 
words occur in the texts), and must have consti- 
tuted a KarowU not dissimilar to that of the hiero- 
douM of Venasa (Strabo, p. 637). It anpears from 
the Lermenus inscriptions that they had obligations 
of personal service m the hieron at stated seasons, 
ana were bound then, and probably for a certain 
period previously, to maintain ceremonial parity 
in garments and person, and abstain not only from 
lewd sexual actions, but from marital interoouise. 
The inner meaning of the latter obligation has 
been interpreted with great probability by Ramsay 
(p. 186) to imply, not that all sexual acts entailM 
impurity (for they might even he obligatcn^ in the 
divine service), but that those usually held to be 
sanctioned by wedlock were especially repuguimt 
to the cult of the Nature-goddess of West Asia, 
the Great Mother, which was a negation of true 
marriage altegother, and typified the matriarchal 
principTe. In a well-known inscription of Lauiium 
m Attica, recording the formation of an eranof. or 
religions club, hy a Lyoian slave, the conditions of 
ceremonial parity according to the usage of West 
Asia Minor are enumerate ; and, with modifica- 
tions. these may be predicate of all UpoL They 
included, besides sexual abstention, the avoidance 
of a corpiBe and of certain foods, including pork and 
garlic, and freedom from skin complaints or contact 
therewith (see Eoncart, Aesoe, ref. ehee lee Orece, 
Paris, 1873, p. 119 If.). We find, in fact, in an 
obMUTc Lermenus text, that eating some part of 
the flesh of a goat called down the divine wrath 
on a ; but in this case probably because the 


1 8m Hogarth, In JB8 vUL (U87X and Bamaajr, op, oU, X, 
eh. 4. In tba lattarpubllMtlQBtiialnmpttoiiaanQoiisid«raUy 
added to and Kiiera. 


I di Doa Syr, zIUL-l. lanlaD dtotlngulilMa Ihetu (rom tha 

priMta (ipMX of whom ha aaw above 800 at once, performinir the 
higher oilloM ol aotualaaovISoe, llfaetlon, and lervloe of the altar. 
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animal was aaored. Eieroi and hierait when not ' 
actually serving the shrine, seem to have lived as 
other people ; and, os we have seen, the voluntary 
ministrants of the class could in some places (as, 
«.y., Acilisene) return altogether, after a time, to 
onlinaiy secular life; but, while engag^ in the 
hderon, they evidently had to ignore their private 
condition. Those bom free must for the time 
adopt a lower political status, wives must act as 
unmarried {wtudipoi), and married men must formt 
their mariUd duties. Th^ must live, in fact, the 
divine life. 

It is much to be hoped that further discoveries 
of inscriptions may throw clearer light on this 
peculiar institution of ancient religion. It seems 
to have contained certain elements of later monastic 
institutions, and may well have had a good deal 
to do with those which were developed at an early 
period in Christian Asia. 


oated to aaored service is, of course, common. It 
is found in literature as early as Herodotus (ii. 54, 
two Ipal ywaSkn at Dodona) ; but such dedication 
must have been much older. The best known literary 
instance is Ion. The word is also, doubtless, used 
sometimes for hierodouloit as ^ Strabo in speaking 
of the prostitutes of Comana Fontica— Ar ol vXdovt 
efvh lepat. 

ItimuTOEB.— This is given In ths article. 

D. Q. Hogarth. 

HIGH PLACE.— 1. Name.— The Heb. is npa, 
batnOh, pi. ddmdih, signifying *high ground* 


or 'crest*! of. the Assyr. oamdiu, pL oomdfs, 
' height(i^.^ The equivalent in the LXX is 
(in Uie Prophets also dwAtol; in the Historical 


1 

Books, 01 

wMAa, 'high places,” sometimes pirakke^ 'idol 
shrines.* The Heb. terms and which like- 
wise signify 'height,* are not true synonyms of 
npy. The pL bdmdth is used four times in the OT 
eiUier as a proper name or oonmunded with some 
other proper name (Nu 21“* ^ " EVm, Jos IS"). It 
is also found as an element in a place-name on the 
Moabite Stone (line 27), and is ukewise the name 
of a Moabite sanctuary for Chemosh (line 8). The 
origin of the name is unknown. In Hebrew it 
may have been— probably was— borrowed from the 
Canaanites. Exekiel*s derivation (20") of hdknOh 
as from 'go,* and mdA, 'what,* is, of course, a 
mere pun, by means of which the prophet expresses 
his contempt for high-plaoe practices. 

a. Location.— In the OT hSmdth are generally 
associated with elevations. People approaching 
them axe said to 'go np* to (1 S 9^ ", Is 15^), ana 
departing to 'oome down * from, them (1 S 9" 10”). 
In Esk 20”^" the singular hOmSh is synonymous 
with MKdh r&mdht 'nigh hill.’ They were usu- 
ally located near cities (18 9" 10”), and were 
sometimes said to be in dties (1 K 13", 2 K 17”*" 
23^), or 'at the entrance of the gate* of the ci^ 
(28^), or 'at the head of every way’ ( Esk 16"*") ; 
but also in valleys (Jer 7”^ 19“*” 82", Esk 8”). 
They were often on the hill above the town, as at 
Rainah (1 S 9"'"). Probably every city and wlage 
had one (2 K I?”* 23*, Esk 8”}. They were evi- 

dently artificially constructed, lor they are spoken 
of as naving been ' destroyed,’ ' broken down,* and 
'bnmt’ (2 K 21”23^";cf. Esk 8”, Lv28", Nu38"). 
They were ordinarily 'built* (1 K IP 14"). It is 
pOBuble that they resembled the stgourafs of the 
ancient Babylonians. On the other banA there is 
little doubt that they closely resembled, and in 
many cases were identical with, the ancient shrines 
of the Canaanites (Bt 12”, Nn 38"). This was in 


0^, Vulg. exceUai Pesh. 

'high places,* sometimes piraJeke^ 


The gods of Persia, India, Java, and other lands 
were thought to dwell on lofty peaks. There were 
high places in Moab (Is 16” 18"), on which altars 
were erected (Nu 22”^ 23'' Jer 48"). From 
Jer 8” it may be inferred that thfphO/yfim^ 'bare 
heights,* wers ohosen because from them the view 
of heaven was unobstructed. In Ps 88" Zion is 
regarded as ' the mountain which God hath desired 
for his abode * ; while in 1 K 20””*" Israel’s victory 
is ascribed by the Syrians to Jahweh who is ' a 
god of the hiilB.* All this is in keeping with the 
representations in the three great poems of the 
OT, which make Sinai Jahwd’s primitive abode 
(Dt 33”, Jg 0^ ”, Hab 3”), whither Elijah fled when 
threatened 1^ Jesebel (1 K i^**). 

jL Significance. — Bamdf 4 in the prose of the 
OT are commonly places of saoriiioe. They are 
pre-eminently religious centres (1 S 9^”"", 1 K 
8”””, Is 16", Lv 28^"); in Am 7” ’high place’ 

I 


poetry, however, h&mdth are occasionaliy spoken 
of as ' mountain fastnesses’ (Esk 38”, according to 
the received text), and are symbolical of dominion 
(Dt 32" 88", 2 S 22". Is 14^^ 68", Am 4“ Mic 1”, 
Hab 3", Ps 18", Job 9”) ; but the term is us^ in 
tho plural only, in this sense. 

4. Sacred rarniture.— Ancient high places pos- 
sessed various sacred aocessaries, of which the 
principal one was ; (1) the after, or plaeeof werifet 
(1 K 3^ Hos 10”). It might consist of either hewn 
or unhewn stone, even of a mere mound of earth. 
In the OT it is distinguished from the high place 
itself (2 K 28", Is 36% 2 Ch 14”). Before it the 
saerifioes were presented. — (2) Near the altar stood 
the fna^seb&hf or ottered pillar of Htme (Hos 10^*). 
It might consist either of a rough unhewn boulder 
or of a chiselled pillar, which the worshipper re- 
garded OB the abode of Deity. In very ancient 
times these pillars were left unhewn because they 
were regarded as sacrosanct, the belief being that, 
if they were cut or carved by human hands, the 
wumen would be driven out of tlie stone. Later, 
artificial obelisks took their place. To the ancient 
Canaanites the maoeebdh was the symbol of the 
Divine presence, and was worshipped as the repre- 
sentation of Deity 2^, Dt 7” 12”). By the 
patriarchs such pillars were regarded as symbols 
of the tme worsuip of Jahweh (Gn 28'”"“ 31""”* ; 


of the tme worship of Jahweh (Gn 28'”"“ 31""”* ; 
cf. Ex 24”, Is 19") ; but later they were proscribed as 
illegitimate )>ecause of their heathen and idolatrous 
associations (Dt 16", Mic 5"). Among the Arabs 
they were smeared with blood in order that the 


offering might be brought into closer contact with 
Deity. Jacob poured 'oU* upon his mof^lbdh at 
Bethd (Gn 28"). In general the worship of stone 
pillars was a spedes of idolatry, their presence 
being the distinguishing mark of the sanotnaxy.— 
(3) Mother important part of the furniture of a 
high place was the ’d«AerdA, or eaered pole. It 
consisted of an artificial pole of wood, or stump 
of tree, planted in the earth (Dt 16”^, and was re- 


*aShirdh was artificially ebilsl^ted of wood (Jg 
6" 1 K 14"*" 16", 2 K 17*”* 17”). in image- 

like form (1 K 15"), and oould he 'pluokad up’ 
(Mic 5"), 'cut down’ (Ex 34"), 'broken to pieces* 
(2 Ch 84”), and ' humt’ (Dt 12P). It stood in close 


little doubt that they closely resembled, and in say, but it was evidently akin to tree-worship the 
many cases were identical with, the ancient shrines tree probably being revered as an abode of Deity 
of the Canaanites (Dt 12”, Nn ^"). This was in (Dt It"), and as the symbol of fertility. A famous 
keeping with early religions custom. In primitive *dehirdh stood in Samozia in the days of King 
cults the crests of conspicuous mountains were Jehoahax (2 K 13”), probably the one made ly 

Ahab (1 K 16"). Manaaaeh also made an 
which he set up in the Temple in Jemsalem (2 K 


regarded as the distinct territory of Deity. Zeus 
of the Greeks had many such moontain-abodes. 
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2P)i Imt it WM dettroyed hy Josiah (S8**^).--(4) 
jNot infrequenUji also, oonnaoted with bOm&ih 
there were roams, chambers, or sacred kaUs, called 
‘honaea of high plaoea* (1 K IS**, 2 K 23^*). 
These were used prohably aa dweHinga for the 
priests, and as the honsee where the saorifioial 
meaia were eaten (1 S O'*) ; quite poaribly also aa 
the plaoea of the most immoral worship — ^religious 
prostitution (Am 2*; of. the *vaultea ohambms* 
naentioned by Esekim lO**-*^**). These chambers 
also sheltered the imam of the gods worshipped 
(2 K 17* ; of. Jg 17'). Tents, however, were used 
for the same purpose (2 KOS^.BaklG^s of. HoaO*); 
for example, David pitched a tent to shelter the 
ark (2S.6» 7*; of. 1 K2*, Ex ef. also the 

proper name Ohoilihamdh, signifying * tent of the 
nigh place,* Gn 38*). The Carthaginians axe said 
to nave us^ tents aa portable sanctuaries (Diod. 
Sic. XX. 05).— (6) There were attendants also at 
the high places, sometimes called kdlUHnfm, which 
is the ordinary word in Heb. for * priests* (1 K 
12* 13***) ; sometimes called l^mdrim, Mdolatrous 
priests* (2 K 23*]. Besides these, there were 
^dheshUn, ‘male prostitutes,* and t^dhishtth, 
'sacred harlots,* in connexion with high places 
(2 K 23^ 1 K Id** 15“ Dt 23W- * Hos 4^). 

5. The cultus.— In general the worship praotiaed 
at the hdmUh waa not only oeiemonial but sensual. 
It was borrowed largely from the Ganaanites. Joy 
and feasting charaotenxed their ritual (1 8 *). > 

The rites performed probably typified the annual : 
renewal of Nature. Tithes were brought thither 
( Am 4^ ; of. 6n 28***). Doubtless many of Canaan*8 
high places became dedicated to JahwA. Solomon, 
for example, sacrificed and burnt incense in the 
hdmdh of Gibeon, offering a thousand burnt-offer- 
ings upon the altar there (1 K S'* '), and to please his 
forei^ Mrives he built other high places to Chemoah 
and Molech, burning incense and sacrificing to 
their gods {1 K 11^* '). The Ganaanites and luadi- 
ites may, indeed, have joined in the worship of 
Baal at some of these bdmMh. Whether they did 
or not, 1^ the introduction of foreign cults the 
worship of the sanctuaries became corrupt. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the grossest and most 
sensual forms of religion describe in the OT are 
associated with ‘ high place ’ worship. Hosea paints 
a vivid picture of their practices, though he men- 
tions bdmdih by name only once in all his prophecies 
(IC). To him the high places of Aven were 'the 
sin of Israel.' Accordingly, he warns Israel against 
such sacrifices and libations (9^) ; points a finger of 
scorn at their rewards of adult^ — bread, water, 
wool, flax, oil, drink, grain, new wine, silver and 

S old, which in turn they bestow upon Baal (2** ' 7*); 

enounces them for burning incense to other gods, 
themselves clothed in gala dress and decked with 
earrings and jewels (2*); threatens destruction 
ujmn the rewards of licentiousness received from 
their lovers (2*) ; and pronounces the min of all 
those who give themselves over to divination 
and harlotry in the name of religion (4^^). 
Isaiah likewise gives a most striking description 
of heathen rites practised at the hSmbth <67'*'), 
explaining how the people inflame themselves 
among the oaks, slay tiieir children in the valleys 
among the smooth stones (regarded as the abode of 
the wumina, or gods), pour out drink-offerings aa 
sacrifices on high mountains, and set up memorials 
of shame (perhaps alluding to phallic worship ; of. 
Esk 10'^). The same prophet deecribes Moab as 
literally wearying himMlf praying upon his high 
places (Is 16“ ; of! 1 K 18*). 

6. History of high places in OT.— (1) In the 
Pentateuch and Joshua, — BdnUdh arenot mentioned 
in either Genesis or Exodus ; or, indeed, as places 
. of worship, in the entire Book of Deuteronomy ; cf. 
however, the figurative allueioBui in Dt 92“ 83*, 


in which to 'ride* or 'tread* upon the enemies' 

In"Lv 26^ and Nu 21* 22*^ 83^, however, they are 
spoken of as places of worship. Two of these 
passagee (Lv 26P, Nu 38*) warn Israel agidnst the 
contaminating and despiritualisiim innuenoes of 
the heathen practices associated with such sanctu- 
aries. They are the only passages in the fiexa- 
teuch which use the term with a religioue signifi- 
cance. In Nu fiP** * and Jos 13“ the word is us^ 
BB a proper name. The plural form is employed 
in all these instances. 

^ (2) From Joshua to 5olomof».— There is no men- 
tion by name of high places in the Book of Judges, 
and only a few oases (all in a single context) in 
the Books of Samuel refer to bdfnttk as sanctu- 
aries. The allusions in 2 8 1^* axe poetical 
and figurative. In the clasucal passage in I 8 
91a 21. 14 M. w iQi, 1*^ Samuel the seer is represented 
as going up to a bOm&h to worship, wnere the 
people await him, expecting him to bless the 
sacrifice (1 8 9“*“). ‘Wnile there, he is visited by 
Sanl, who, with his servant, is searching for his 
father’s loot asses. Sanl and his attendant are 
invited to join in the sacrificial meal, which they 
eat together in the or sacrificial dining-room 
(18 9^ *). Later in tne account, mention is made 
of a hand of prophets who are expected to come 
down fri>m the high place, having presumably been 
there engaging in rmigions service (1 8 lO*). The 
story gives no hint that there is anything illegi- 
timate in sacrificing at such a sanotuiu^. In 
David's day, Gibcim was the great high place 
(I Gh 10* 21*). Under Solomon, also, the people 
continued to saorifioe at the high places, 'bmuse 
there was no house built lor the name of Jahweh 
until those days* (1 K S'). Even the king himself 
'went to Gibeon to sacrifice there, for that was 
the great high place’ (1 K S'*', 2 Gh !**“). All 
this wes in strict keepingwith the traditional laws 
of Mosee ; namely, Ex 2^, whioh allowed sacrifices 
to be made ' in every place * where Jahweh should 
record His name. Dt 12^ “ insists upon the unity 
of aanctnexy ontf when God has given Israel reet 
from all their enemies round about ; when Israel 
should conquer Ganaan and dwell in safety, then 
th^ should bring their sacrifices to the place which 
Jahweh should choose. This may be mterpreted 
to mean that the law of the one sanctuary was 
not expected to come into practical operation until 
8olomou*8 time. Yet the fact is that Solomon did 
not observe this Deuteronomio law, for he built 
high places for bis foreign wives ; but he is ex- 
plicitly rebuked lor not having observed it (I K 

(3) In North /jraef.— The revolt of the Ten 
Tribes under Jeroboam, and the gradual declension 
of religion in the Northern Kingdom, can be 
explained only in the light of the religions syn- 
cretism which had grown up in the nation berore 
the death of Solomon. On entering Canaan, Israel 
had taken possession of the high places of the 
Ganaanites. The common illiterate people did not 
grasp dearly the difference between the pagan 
worship of the Ganaanites and the woidiip of 
Jahweh. As time went on, the upper dosses also 
became indifferent, and dedioated Canaanite sano- 
tuariea to Jahweh. The oonatmction of the Temple 
did not, of courae, change at once the people’s 
devotion to local sanctuaries. Jeroboam built 
'houses of high places, and made priests from 
among all the people,* and placed in Bethd the 
priesta of the high plaoea (1 K 12^* * 13** ** *), and 
the remit inevitably waa that larael departed 

1 tt Is hsld bj tbs nisjorltjcf OXsobolan tbst this rabiike is 
rslsvaat only from tho sfenoapototot tho rsdsotor of the Books 
of KtafS, who rovlows ths history by the etendeTd of the 
Deateroaomio code, which ie bellevM by these soholocs to hove 
been Oist Intiodiiosd in tho tins of Jorinb (CBl aa). 
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farther and farther from the womhip of Jahweh* 
imperfect as that already was. ISlijah, ae a 
patriot, could protest only against the worship of 
Israers sanctuaries rather than against the aaac- 
tuories themselves (1 K On the otlier 

hand, the prophets of the 8th cent, attempted 
more than merely to reform the onltua of tneae 
sanctuaries. Hosea predicts that the high nlaoes 
uf Aven. the sin of Israel, shall be destroyed (10^). 
Amos also declares that * the high places of Isaac 
shall be desolate, and the sanctuaries of Innael 
shall be laid waste * (7*). The only other atlusion 
in Amos to high places is figurative— that of 
iTahweh as treading upon the high places of the 
earth (4**). When the redactor of 2 Kings sums 
up the reasons for the downfall of North Inael. he 
asoribes it to their having built high places in all 
their cities and there burnt incense, as did the 
nations whom Jahweh carried away before them 

(4) In Judah . — Under Rehoboam the p^ple 
built high places in Judah, and the king appointed 
priests tor them (1 K 14^, 2 Ch 11^). Asa is said 
to have taken them away out of Judah (2 Ch 14***). 
but not out of Israel (2 Ch 15”, 1 K 15'^). Jehosha- 
phat likewise reiiiov^ the high places from Judah 
(2 Ch 17*). but not from Israel (1 K 22^. 2 Ch 20*>). 
On the other hand. Jehoram. who married the 
idolatrous daughter of Ahab. actually made high 
places in the mountains ef Judah (2 Ch 21^^). 
which none of his successors — Jehoash (2 K 12F), 
Amoriah (14^1. Uzzioh (15^). and Jothom (15^)— 
removed. Ahaz actively * sacrificed and burnt 
incense’ on them (16% 2 Ch 28^ "). Hezekiah, on 
the other hand, removed them. Instituting a 
genuine religious reformation (2 K 18^, 2 Ch 31^), 
the historicity of wliich is most reasonably attested 
(2 K 18^, 2 Ch .32”). But Manaaseh rebuilt them 
(2 K 21*, 2 Ch SS**”*”), Josiah, however, under* 
took and carried out a most drastic reformation, 
putting down the idolatrous priests and destroying 
the high places of all his predecessors, inoJuding 
Solomon’s (2 K 23»- w-ia id » 2 Ch 34»). During 
all this period of schism the prophets of Judah say 
little or nothing against the high places as such. 
Isaiah, for example, shows no pronounced hostility 
to high places tliemselves (14** 15^ 16” 36^ 58”). 
Micah, likewise, is all but silent oonceming them, 
ills allusions being figurative rather than literal 
(1^5319. Jer Jeremiah is more explicit 

and pronounced. He emphatically rebukes bis 
mtople for having * built the high places (the LXX 
has * high place *) of Tophetli, whicn is in the valley 
of the sou of Hinnom, to bum their sons and the& 
daughters in the fire ’ (7”^ 10* 32”), because they are 
centres of sin throughout all their borders (17*), 
and he threatens in Jahweh’s name to out off in 
Moab him who sacrifices in a high place (48** ; cf. 
Is 15* 16”). Ezekiel in similar strains protests 
against Judah’s high places, and threatens in 
Jahweh’s name to destroy them (6^*). He points 
a finger of reproacli at tnose who labour to make 
them attractive (16”). and warns those who con* 
gntulate themselves on possessing *the ancient 
high places ’ (36*). Habakkuk’s ringle allusion to 
high places is a figurative one (3”). 

The only other references to bdtnMh in the OT. 
with one exception, are Job 9* and Ps 18**, both of 
which are figurative ; the exception is Ps 78**. 
which is a literal commontoiy on Israel’s repeated 
deflection from the true worship of Jaliweh. 

(6) After the EoeUe . — After the downfall of Jem* 
Salem we hear little of high places. The oaptivity 
aooomplished what neither Hezekiah nor Jositm 
could do. The people liad learned at great cost 
the folly of idolatry, and her sons and grandsons, 
who returned after 536 B.C., had no disposition to 
revive the old local cults whose continuity had 


been so long interrupted. In the 6th cent. B.C., 
however, there were altars to Jahweh in Ele- 
phantine. an^ in the 3rd cent. B.C..' at various 
places in tlie Delta of Egypt. 

7. Recent discoveries.— During the put fifteen 
yean several ancient bOmdth have been discovered, 
chief among which la s (1) the OretU High Place at 
Petra^ the capital of B&m. which was diaooveted 
^ the present writmr on 3rd May 1900. 8. 1. 
Cfnrtias was shovm it in Jnly of the same year. For 
location, size, completeness, and importance this 
high plaoe still holds fint rank among all the 
ancient sauotuariee as yet found to exist. A recent 
writer speaks of it as * undoubtedly ’ existing 
already in the days of Moses (F. E. Hoskins. Pram 
the NUe to Nebo, Philadelphia. 1912, n. 336). It is 
situated on the very top of one of the most con- 
spicuous peaks whioii surround Hie unique capital 
01 Edom. Rock-out stairways lead up to it irom 
different directions. Two ma^bdhs, or pillars. 
1(X) ft. apart, situated on the brow of the pro- 
montory. mark the approach from the S.E. The 
oval rock-dome on which the bdm&h proper stands 
is some 300 ft^ long (N. and S.) by 100 fl. broad 
(E. and W.). The view from the summit is un- 
obstructed. Among the principal features of the 
sanctuary is the large, deep rock -cut court. 47 ft. 
long (N. and S.) by 20 ft. broad (E. and W.). where 
the worshippers probably stood. Near the centre 
of this court there is a raised platform 4) iu. high, 
measuring 6 ft. 1 in. (£. and W.) by 2 ft. 8 in. 
(N. and S.), on which the victims for sacrifice may 
have been slain. To the west of the court, some 
15 ft. distant, with four steps leading up to it. is 
an altar. 9 ft. long (N. and S.) by 6 ft. broad 
(£. and W.), and '3 ft. high, with a rock-out 
jiassage 32 in. broad, running about it on the N., 
\V.. and S. sides. In the suriaoe of the altar there 
is a rectani^lar depression hewn out. intended 
perhaps for lire. Three of the corners of the altar 
seem to have been prepared by cuttings to receive 
* horns.’ Close by the altar and of about the same 
hoight. but extending nearer to tiie court, is an 
irregular oval rock platform, some 12 ft. 9 in. 
square, with circular depressions on tiie top 8ur> 
face (the one circle being inside the other), the 
diameter of the outer circle being 3 ft. 9 in., and 
that of the inner 17 indies. These were probably 
used os the place for pouring out libations (Ex 20”). 
A drain from the centre of the inmost circle w'ould 
carry the blood, or water, as the case might be, 
towards the stairway ^ which the platform was 
approached (2 8 23”). In the sides of this platform 

probably 

used for purposes of ablution. About 32 ft. S. of 
the court is a pool or cistern excavated in the rook, 
and at one time cemented, whose dimensions, 
though somewhat irregular, are approximately 
10 ft. long (N. and S.}oy 8 ft. broacl (E. and W.) 
and 4 ft. deep, with a drain to carry off the over- 
flow. Two trees, of stunted growth natumUy, and 
yet in one case measuring 2 ft. 10 in. in girth, are 
to-day growing in the near vicinity. From any 
part of the sanotuary the traditional Mt. Hor is 
visible. While this bdmdh is old. it cannot be 
demonstrated that it is the most ancient high place 
discovered, or even the oldest of tliose (in all 20 or 
more) now known to exist at Petra ; all are devoid 
of inscription and ornamentation. At the same 
time, there is no doubt that this Great High 
Place was at one time the central sanctuary of the 
Edomites, and it may. indeed, mark the very spot 
where religious rites were celebrated by the sons 
of Esau three thousand years ago.* 

(2) The High Place at Gsser.— This bamOk was 

1 A plMi of tbs Ones High Flaos at P«tva Ui raproduceci In 
Mem Schuetch Lmcutm (London, ISOSX P> SI two also pi 
fadug p. es); and In ffJDJB Iv. 806 . 
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difooirered by B. A. 6. Maoalister in 1902, and ia 
deaeribed by him in the PEFSt of Jan. 1903 (pp. 
23-M). It la aitnated in an open aqnare juatabout 
the muddle cd the city, on the eaat declivity of the 
weatem hill, and waa, doubtleaa, the centre of the 
oi^a relunona life. It ia the largeat hamSh aa yet 
fonndin Paleatine tnroper. Severiuof theeaaential 
featurea of an ordinary high iJace, however, are 
wanting. For example, there ia no court for the 
worahippera ; no certain place for the or 

pole s and it ia doubtful whether there ia an altar, 
though Macaliater tliinkait poeaible that the bank 
of hard earth aome diatance to the aouth of the 
pillars, which waa about 11 ft. in length and 
exoeaaively difficult to cut, may have lieen we altar 
of the h&mSh. A aimilax altar of baked earth, 
ornamented with figures of animals in relief, waa 
found by the Austrians at Taanach. The majestic 
aeries of eight huge unhewn monoliths, standing in a 
row on buMs of smaller stones, due N. and S., and 
ranging in height from 10 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 6 in., 
define tnia place aa a genuine h^mBh of the ancient 
Canoanitea of Geaer. In breadth the largest of 
these obelisks measures 4 ft. 7 in., in thickness 
2 ft. 6 inches. There were originally ten, but only 
the stumps remain of the two at the north end. 
The laver is identified with a square block of stone, 
6 ft. 1 in. long 5 ft. broad and 2 ft. 6 in. thick, 
standing beside the row of pillars, and having a 
rectangular hollow out in the top of it, intended 
probamy for ablutions. A remarkable feature of 
this high place remains still to be described. On 
the eaat of the northernmost of the monoliths there 
is an entrance loading down into two large caves, 
which are connected with each other by a narrow, 
crooked passage. They were once the residences 
of the * cave-dwellers ’ in Gezer, and were originally 
independent but are now connected. The smaller 
of the two was found to have large blocks placed 
against its door on the inside. When the passage 
was clear, however, hearing was possible between 
the two, but seeing was not ; accordingly it has 
been conjectured that the inner cavern was nsed 
as a secret chamber from which oracles were given 
forth, a priest or a boy being sent into the inner 
chamber before the inquirer was admitted to the 
outer. The human voice issuing from the mouth 
of the narrow tunnel would be regarded as the 
voice of a spirit or of a god. In Solomon’s temple 
provision was made for on oracle (1 K 0^ ; of. 1 S 
28^-^, Is 8^^). Underneath the b&mah in a stratum 
of earth were found also some twenty earthen jars 
containing the skeletons of infants, all newly 
bom, prol^bly not more than a week old. Beside 
these or, as in some cases, inside them, other 
smaller vessels were disoovered, in which, perhaps, 
food was deposited for the infant in the other 
world. Those bones are supposed to have been 
those of first-bom children who had been sacrificed 
to some deity, either to appease his wrath or to 
obtain his help (cf. 2 K Mio 6^). Finally, a 
bell-shaped pit resembling an ordinary oistem, 
situated a little to the east of the sacred cave, and 
apparently a little outside the sacred precincts of 
the sanctuary, used probably as the depository of 
the refuse from the sacrifices, eom|^eteB the equip- 
ment of the Gezer high place.* In 1995 another 
hafndh was found at Gezer, having four standiim 
mot 9 ^h(th» and the base of a fifth (cf. PEFSt^ 1907, 
p. 267 f.)- 

(3) Oth&r high ^ocef. — StUl other altars and 
pillars have been discovered from time to time in 
raiestine, but it would be perhaps inoorrect to 
speak of them all as hdmdth. For example, Sellin 
of Vienna, in 1994, unearthed at Taanach, on the 
southern edge of the plain of Esdiaelon in Galilee, 
a double row of five Schumacher of 

^ Sm fisurtst f«produeed In l>ilv«r (!.«.), |i. OX 


Haifa more recently found two otbera at Mcgiddo ; 
and, more recently still, Kittel of Leipzig discovered 
cup-shaped depressions or hollows in the rock sur- 
faces at hlizpab, near Jerusalem. A complete list 
would aku include the ancient rock-altar discovered 
at Zorab (Samson’s birthplace, Jg 13*'**) by Bauratb 
Schick in 1887 ; and other * finds ’ of similar ohaimc- 
ter discovered at Tell el-Mutesellim, Gibeon, Tell 
es-S&li, and Tell Banda- hannah 1^ Guthe, Vin- 
cent, and others. The latest discovery reported 
is that uneartlied during June and July 1912 by 
Duncan Mackenzie, field-director of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, at *Ain Shems, the ancient 
Bothshemesh (cf. PEFSt, Oot. 1912, pp. 171-173). 
While cutting a trench, from north to south, 
across the central area of the city, Mackenzie 
found, towards the middle of the trencli, five pil- 
lars lying on their sides as though they had been 
knocked down, the one on the east side being 
broken in two as if it had been purposely smash^ 
These stones are regarded by nim os the sacred 
pillars, or ImtyUt, of a high place. Their tops are 
rounds, but their bottoms are flat for wtter 
standing. Three of the five bear marks of tools. 
Two are flat like the headstone of a tomb, and ore 
composed of a rough-surfaced, stratified kind of 
limestone which seems foreign to the euvironments 
of Bethsliemesh. Mackenzie conjectures that they 
were set up in veneration of the dead, the spirit of 
the departed being im^ned by the aneients to 
take possession of bis piflar on the performance of 
certain ceremonial and magic rites for that pur- 
pose. At a point west of the high place a circle of 
stones was found, which leads by a shaft through 
the rook down into a great subterranean chamber, 
or burial cave, resembliiig those found at Gezer and 
Taanach. The cave extended away beneath the 
pillars of the high place, and contained all the 
|»raphernalia of the cult of the dead, there in posi- 
tion as they hod been left thousands of years ago.' 

Cf. Abchitectube (Phceniciau), vol. i. p. 765, 
and Canaanitss, vol. iU. p. 135. 
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George L. Kobinson. 
HIGH PRIEST.— See Priest. 


HILLEL. — Hillel was a most distinguished 
teacher, and head of the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem 
during part of Herod’s reign. Known as 'the 
Babymnw* (PuOh^m, 66a; SakkOh, 29a) be- 
1 See figures r^Mrodnoed In Driver (tc.), fsoing p. 66 snd 
toUowing pagee. 
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oaiue he was a native of Babylon, he ii also desin* | 
nated as * Hillel the elder.’ either to distininiiw 
him from later teachers of the name or to indioate 
his official rank {Be^, 16a). The dates of his 
birth and death cannot be fixed accurately. From 
the fact that he was one of the pupils of Shemaiah 
and Abtolion (see C. Taylor. Sayings of the Jeeoieh 
Fathers^, Cambridge. 1807. p. 18). and that tradition 
is emphatic in describing lum as in his prime when 
he first arrived in Jerusalem, the mferenoe is 
warranted that he was born about a oentu^ and a 
half before the destruction of the second Temple. 
No credence attaches to the statements {Siphri 
BerdJch&h^ 30) that he was forty years of age when 
he left Babylon, that he spent forty more as a 
student under the * pair ’ (see Taylor, p. 14, note 
9). or that he was named and elected president of 
the Sanhedrin at the age of eighty, ana filled that 
office for forty years more. ^1 tnis is clearly due 
to an endeavour to make HUlel’s career a parallel 
with that of Moses, just as he is hailed elsewhere 
{Sukkaht 20a) as a second Ezra, who. like the first, 
comes from Babylon to rescue God’s Law from 
complete oblivion. Talmudic report names him 
among the men who held tlie Presidency about 100 
years before the national catastrophe (Shabbath, 
16a). There is, therefore, good ground for dating 
his death at about 10 B.C. 

Of his family little is known. Tradition traces 
its pedigree, through the female line, back to king 
David (JeruB. Ta*anith iv. 2). His father’s name 
is not given, but a brother of his, Shebna. is 
mentioned as engaged in mercantile pursuits 
(Fold, 21a), and from nim Hillel is supposed to have 
received substantial pecuniary assistance, though 
the passage just referred to admits also of the 
contrarv interiiretation. 

Hillel from iiis earliest youth islrepresented as a 
student. Babylon then oflered only scant oppor- 
tunity for acquiring sound education in the thmgs 
pertaining to the Law. * What may one look for 
in a Babylonian ?’ was the constant scornful query 
which came from the tongue of the Palestinians, 
who held the would-be scholars from Babylon in 
slight esteem — a fact which Hillel was to discover 
the very first time he took a decided p^ in set- 
tling a controverted point of ritual practice (Jems. 
Pw. vi. 1). The limited facilities which his home- 
land aiTorded for attaining full mastery of the 
intricacies of the Law indu^ him. in the prime of 
his manhood, to emigrate to Jerusalem (see Siphra 
Teuridt f 10. where the perplexities are enumerated 
on which he felt light would be shed in the Jera- 
salem academy), without means of subsistence, 
he braved the hardships of tlie poor student's life 
in order to satiate his mind with abundance of 
knowledge. Arrived in Jerusalem, he supported 
his family and himself by precarioas manual 
labour. (Later Rabbinical autnoxities report his 
occupation to have been that of a hewer of wood 
[Keeseph Mishneh to Maimonides, Hilkhoeh Tal» 
mud Torah i. 0].) Out of his meagre earnings he 
was able to save enough to pay the small fee which 
the doorkeeper exacted from the students attend- 
ing the lectures. But— so runs the story— one 
Sabbath eve ho found himself without money. 
Yet this did not deter him. He climbed up at the 
window, listening intently to the word of God as 
explains by Shemaiah and Ab^lion. It was in 
the month of febeth, midwinter, and tiie night 
was cold and snow fell thickly. Unmindful of 
physical discomfort, absorbed in following the ex- 
positions of the teachers, he neither felt numbness 
creeping on, nor was he aware of the increasing 
mass of snow that enveloped him. In the morning. 
Abtaiion, trying to dis^yer why the room con- 
tinued dark long after the expected hour of light, 
spied HUlei under a mantle of snow three cubits 


thick, his life well-nigh extinct. Thongih it was 
the Sabbath, they brought him in and prooeeded 
to revive him, saying that for one so worthy the 
Sabbath might be desecrated. This experience of 
his came to m cited against the plea of poverty as 
an excuse for neglecting study (Foma, 356). 

If Hillel’s peraonid circumstances were not of 
the easiest, the political conditions of the times 

rre by no meanspropitious to the peaceful pursuit 

his studiea Herod persecuted the teachers of 
the Law unsparingly. Internal dissensions be- 
tween the contendmg politico-religious factions 
(Pharisees and Sadducees) added an element of 
unceitainty to the situation. This may have been 
the reason why Hillel returned to his native land. 
It is not known when he left Jerusalem, or how 
long he stf^ed in Babylon. The fact that when 
he emergedintopublicity— according to some, in 
consequence of a call sent him to Babylon — the 

* sons of Batheira’ were at the head of the school, 
and the practice of the ' pair ’ who preceded them 
apparently was forgotten, would seem to indicate 
that his absence had been of long duration. The 
identity of these 'sons of Batheira’ is in doubt. 
The name is most likely tliat of a Sadducasan 
school, (Mirtiaans of Herod. This would explain 
their ignorance of the practice of their predecessors, 
and their disinclination to base decisions of ritual 
matters on reasoning by analogy and a fortiori, 
and the other methods of exegesis employed by 
HiileL This is shown by the incident related in 
the Talmud to account for the withdrawal of the 
sons of Batheira from, and the elevation of Hillel 
to, the Presidency (Jems. Fee, vi. 1, Bab. Pet* 06a), 

The toaitMnth day of Nlian, tbo ovo of FMMoror, cdianced to 
coincide with the Sabbath. Grave double aroee whether the 
Paschal lamb oould be slauffhlered at such a time. But one 
who remembered that liillel had been one of Shemaiah'e and 
AbpUion’s studente suggested that the matter should be sub- 
mitted to him, notwithstanding the Jeering comment of othem 
that be was a Babylonian (see above). UiUel came and decided 
the question in tbs aHinuativs, contending that tbs Passover 
sacrifloe set aside the Babbath-injunctlon (nasi nm*l nOD). He 
bssed his opinion on these oondderations : Pssaover was, like 
the dsUy offering (fdmid, I'Op), a oommunity and not a private 
offering; and, as the tAmtd set aside the Sabbath, so did the 
Passover lamb. Moreover, when speaking of the Cdmfd, 
ture employs the term b*vnd'ddAd, * in its season term usi'd 
also In Qonnezion with ths Passover-sscrlllos. Hence the latter 
is in the same category ae the former. Again, neglect of the 
edmid entails lighter punishment than non-observance of the 
Passover, which is visited with Mrtfh, *exoielon.' The pre- 
sumption in tevourof the Passover Is, Urerefore, all the etroiigor 
Utmn It reasonably oould be in the case of the others. These 
arguments fhilsd to oonvinos his opponents until Hillel remem- 
bered that he had heard them from nls teachers, wbersopou hs 
was appointed AdsC, * head.* 

The historical accuracy of this story may safely 
be doubted. The narrative proves, however, that 

* the Babylonian ’ for some tune most have led a 
growing opposition to the Bend-Batheira, bringing 
to bear on the text of Scripture a method of inter- 
pretation not in favour with them, and clinching 
his arguments by appealing to the authority and 
precedents of his masters. Finally, Hillel suc- 
ceeded in dislodging the Batheirites. His main 
support may have been Herod, who at this period 
of bis reim was anxious for peaoe, and, therefore, 
not disinrilned to the election of a ' man of peace,* 
sneh as Hillel was (see below), to the presidency. 

Certain it is tiiat Hillel is associated with the 
formnlation of exegetiool rules (rtVv^, nUdddih, 

* measures *). He is credited with having developed 
seven of wem— by later teachers enlarged to 
thirteen. Thongh probal^ not the inventor of the 
method, which orthodox Jewish tradition regards 
as of Mosaic origin (iSfonA 60a), Hillel may be 
held to have been among the first to divide Biese 
rules into distinct categories (Hillel’s catalogue is 
given in Siphra at the end of the BaraUha iFB. 
Yithmatl, and again In oh. 87 of the AMoth of B. 
Naihant and in the Tot^a Sanh* 7)* 
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Not many litnal-logalirtie dec^ona are re- 
membered aa Hillel’a. On a few pointa he ia 
re^rted to have ditfered from hia Vice-Freaident 
Shammai, who inclined to more rigU oonatmotiona 
of the Law. Both of them fotmaed aohoola, not 
alwaya agreeing in theory or practice. But theae 
controveraiea are of too technical a character to be 
noticed here. Hillel ia alao mentioned aa a com- 
piler of iltftaAnayofA ^a). 

Of greater intereat aa throwing light on the 
attitude of Hillel to the letter of the l^w are the 


Bgoiam and aelf-anlBciency found no favour in 
hiaeyea. 

■Sepanta not tbvaelf fKm fho oommunttsr, and tniat not In 
thyaeb bofon tho dajr of thy death ; Judire not thy fellow untU 
thou oomeit Into hie plaoe ; do not delay teaching : eay not* 
** When I have leleure, 1 eball study parohanoemou me/eet 
not have leisure ' (it. II. 6 ; eee Thytor, opT^. p. 80, note U}. 
Ignorance and vulgarity preclude piety. 

boor Is a sinfearer; nor u the unreaned. ploue ; the 
shamelaoed le not apt to learn, nor the passionate (prone to 
anger) fit to tea c h. Nor Is every one that bee muon tialllo 
wise. In a piece where there are no men, endeavour to bo a 
man* (ft. 6). 


Tdbanof A, the modi^ing arrangements, of which he 
was the author. War, failure of crops, and the 
policy of spoliation pursued by Herod, which led 
to eaoessive burdens of taxation, had reduced the 
people to distressing poverty. The dispossessed 
were forced to resort to loans, while those in better 
circumstances were little inclined to make the 
advances in view of the provision of the Penta- 
teuch, according to which the advent of the 
Sabbatical year ' outlawed ’ all indebtedness. To 
meet the situation, HUlel devised the proaM {irpb» 
/SoiiXp), which enabled the creditor, by making the 
court his agent, to whom before the Sabbatical 
year he had assigned his claim, to collect his due 
from his debtors even after the Sabbatical year 
{Shehhiith x. 3 ; Gi^iin iv. 8). Similar relief was ; 
obtained* by another of his * arrangements,' which 
provided that in case of the absence of tlie (tempo- 
roiy) purchaser of a house in a walled city the 
original proprietor could repay the purchase price 
into the hands of the court or deposit it in the 
* hall of the hewn stones ' {liahkhath h&gdzith) and 
re-enter into the f^ssession of the house. He was 
prompted to devise this procedure in order to 
circumvent the strategy of the purchaser, who 
often went into hiding the last day of the year—- 
the period of grace tor the redemption of sucli 
property, acooraing to the Pentateuch — and, not 
ticing repaid, refu^ to release the house {'Ara^ 
khin ix. 4). The legitimacy of the issue of 
certain marriages contracted in Alexandria being 
doubted, Hillel, construing the marriage contract 
according to its intent, declined to stigmatize the 
children as bastards {Baha meyi'a, 104a). 

Hillel’s great distinction, however, was won as a 
teacher of ethics, both by precept and by example. 
A man of peace-loving dispration, of tender, 
humane sympathies, of genuine piety, of true 
humility, ne stands forth a shining exemplar of 
the virtues which his religion consecrated. Beloved 
by his contemporaries, he has lived in the memory 
of posterity as the teacher in whom came to flower 
the sweetest and the strongest gifts that faith in 
Israers God had power to stiiiiulata. 

Of his * sidings '—reported partly in Aranudc, 
his native idiom, partly in Hebrew, and some of 
them in both Hebrew and Aramaic versiona— some 
are contained in the collection of Jewish ethical 
maxims left the Tannoim, the masters of the 
Mishna (Taylor, op. cif.). The high estimate he 
placed on peace is revealra by this saying ; 

of th« dlidples of Aiuron, lovlnir pMoo sod punulng It; 
loving nil mnnklnd (or nil eronted Imgi) sad biinglng than 
nig^ the Tomh* (iiMota I. m 

Humility, wholly free from pretence, is the key- 
note of this observation : 

* A anma mndo grant la n nana daatrovad ; ha who Inoraaaaa 
not, daoraaaaa; and ha who will not learn (parhapa taaoh) 
daaarvaa daughter; and ha who aarvaa hlmaalf with the tiara 
(la arrogant) perlahaa * (<6. 14)l 

The clearest insight into the relation between 
egoism and altruism, positing the duty of self- 
relianoe and self-development as the meana of 
rendering servioe unto others— a conception which 
isoharaoteriatioaUy Jewish and soundly and sanely 
limita both self-ritaoement and aelf-aggrandize- 
ment— is exhibited in the words : 

* If lam not for myaall, who Is for me? Andif t amoalylor 

what am IT B not now* whan thanT* «h. UX 


The thought that, as we do unto others, so will 
we be done by he put into this language, suggested 
by the sight of a skull floating on the water : 

‘Baoacaa thou drownadat, they drowned thee ; and they that 
drowned thaa shall In turn be drowntd * (it. 7). 

That ease and luxury are, in the ultimate 
analysis, burdens is the dominant emphasis of this 
saying of his ; 

*Mora flash, more worms; mors nuld servants, mors lawd- 
ness ; more men aarvanta. more theft,* eta (<6. 8X *But ha who 
bath gotten unto bimaelf the words of the Torah hath gotten 
unto himself Ufa In tha world to coma* (ib.y, 

For most of the preceding sentences, he oonld 
easily have selected as supporting authority one or 
the other Biblical passage. In recording other 
eeyings of his, this hoM been done (sec W. Baoher, 
Die Agada der Tannaiten^ i., ao. ' Hillel ’), and, os 
the apostrophe to the skull in Ahhoth ii. 7 suggests, 
he was by no means averse to employing the motAaf , 
puable, or simile. Pointing to the statues of the 
kings in the theatres and the ciroases, he dednoes 
from the duty to keep them clean by washing and 
scouring them, which is incumbent on the keeper, 
that laid on man to keep his body clean by bathing, 
for the human body is made in the image of God 
{Midraah Lev. Baboa xxxiv. ; Yalkui to Pr IP^). 
The soul he likens to a guest whose entertainment 
(i.8. study) was expected of man (lA). 

The proselyte anecdotes of which Hillel is the 
hero are characteristic tributes to his humanity, 
his forbearance, his patience— traits which stand 
out all the more prominently because they are in 
contrast with the contrary dispositions of hia 
collea^e Shammai. How Hillel remains unper- 
turbed under the greatest provocation is told in 
the story of the man who made a wager that he 
wonld succeed in angering Hillel, and failed igno- 
miniously {Shab, 31a ; Taylor, p. 23, note 33). 
The * Golden Buie,’ virtually the saving, * Thou 
sbalt love thy neighbour as tliyself* (Lv 19^), 
he names the fundamental princime of the Jewioh 
religion, and designates everything else as an 
unfolding thereof. Thus, in conversation with a 
proselyte who promised to accept Judaism provided 
It could be taught him during the time he could 
stand on one foOT (i.e. atanie pede, briefly and with- 
out unnecessary delay), Hillel replied : ' What is 
hateful unto thee do not do unto tny fellow. This 
is the great foundation ; the rest u commentary. 
Go now and learn,’ This negative formulation of 
the ^Golden Rale’ is not less comprehensive than 
ita NT oounterpart (see JN, art. ’Golden Rule,* 
vi. 21; and art. under that title in the present 
work). 

The esteem in which Hillel waa held led posterity 
to attribute to him the knowledge of God's true 
name and that of the apeeoh of plants and birda 
and of many peoples (A. Jellinek, Beth Ha- 
Midraahf Leipzig, lte8-78, ii. 117; Mcua. Sopherim 
xvL 9). But the tribute paid him at his bier in 
the lamentk * Woe I Departed is the pious man. 
Woe I gone ia the humble man, the disciple of 
Ezra’ (SoiftA. 11a; Scia, 483), ^owed how his 
worth was reoognizwi by those who had heard him 
’ praise God everyday* {Bifdh^ 18a), who had been 
inspired by his faith in God, ao intense that he was 
confident ’outcry at adversity did not proceed from 
his house’ (BfraMofA, 60a ; Jems. Berakhoth^ 143). 
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who had been taught by him true ebarity, whioh 
endeavoured to restore to the dependent ell the 
comforts and honour of his better days {Keiubhoth, 
67ft )» and who had by him been brought * to scatter 
(learning generously) when there ere men to gather 
in ' (BeraUhoth^ 63o). 

LmEATUKE.— W. Bacher, XMt ilmubi dtr 3Vm«a<tan, i., 
BtraMbiiiVi 1884 ; 1. H. Wsiss, Dw Dor ioo-JDorohaw, Vienna, 
1878 ; H. urastc, Biatorp o/ the Jew, Riiff. tr., Philadelphia, 
1888 ; A. OeiffSr, VorlMinffeti ttber r/i> UeechiehU dsa Judott- 
thumt, 1., Berlin reprint, luOd; JK, art. * iiillel.* vi. 307 

Emil G. Hirboh. 

HIMYARITES.— See Afbioa, Sabacans. 

HINAYANA. — Hina means * abandoned/ Mow/ 
*mean/ ‘miserable*; ydna means ‘carriage/ 
‘ means of progression/ ‘ vehicle * ; the compound 
word Hinaydna, os used of religious opinions, 
means a wretched, bad method, or system, for pro* 
gresB on the way towards salvation. It was a term 
of abuse occasionally used by some of the later 
Buddhist authors, who wrote in Sanskrit, to stigma- 
tise or depreciate those older teachings which they 
desired to supersede. The use of the term in India, 
however, is exceedingly rare— nut that the theo- 
logians of the later deistic Buddhist schools were 
not sure they were right ; but the word was not 
polite, and the needs of controversy could he met 
without it. It might be now left in fit obscurity, 
had it not been adopted by one or two well-known 
Chinese and European writers, to whose sym- 
pathies it appealed, and who have made it a corner- 
stone of their views on the history of Buddhism. 
This makes it desirable to summarize the little 
that is known on the subject of the so-called Hlna- 
y&na schools. 

X. Origin and date of the term* — In the present 
stage of our knowledge of the history of Buddhism 
we suffer from a serious gap in the chain of avail- 
able authorities. From the rise of Buddhism 
down to the time of Ai&oka wo have docu- 

ments of varying age and importance, which enable 
us to draw a fairly accurate picture of the original 
Buddhism as understood by the early Buddhists, 
and also of the changes in doctrine down to the 
close of that period. The majority of these 
documents are in Pali, but there are a number of 
side-lights os to detail from other sources, both 
early and late. 

The following ^riod of about three centuries, 
from AAoka to Kani^ka, is an almost complete 
blank. Even the date of Kanifka is uncertain. 
The able and sober discussion of the question by 
U. Oldenberg in the JPTS for 1912, the latest 
utterance on the point, suggests the end of the Ist 
cent. A.D. or the commencement of the 2nd as the 
most probable approximate time of KaniBka's ao- 
cossion. We have notices from Chinese sources as 
to national migrations in Central Asia, which re- 
sulted in successive movements of nomad tribes 
into the districts adjacent to the extreme N. W. of 
India. These notices are not always very clear, 
and at times appear conflicting ; but they are suf- 
ficient to show that such movements in Cmitral Asia 
were continually taking place during the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era, and cul- 
minated in the conquest, not indeed of India, but 
of Kashmir and the Panj&b, and of the districts 
n>and Mathura and Gujarat, by hordes of uncivil- 
ia^ nomads, mostly H uns or Sakas by race. These 
aBens adopted the relimon, language, and civiliza- 
tion of the Indian peopTcs, inostly Buddhist, whom 
th^ conquered. Kaniska, the most famous and 

^ Tul of their princes, became a Buddhist ; and 
y supported the Buddhist scholars in Kash- 
mir, who belonged to the SabbatthivOda, the Realist 
school. 

The result of these events was a momentous 
change affecting all the subseqaent history of India. 


Politically the centre of power was moved, lor 
oenturies, from the east to the west of the con- 
tinent. LinCTistically the Kosala dialect, of which 
Pali is the literary form, had to yield its place, as 
the lingua/ranea of political, rdigions, ana literaiy 
cirdea, to the dialect of Kashmir, of which Sanskrit 
is the literary form.^ In religion a complete trans- 
formation was gradually but surely brought about. 
The brave barbarians became Buddhist so far as 
they were able. But they were so soaked in ani- 
mistic superstitioiis that their ability was equal to 
the task only after they had brought down the 
religion to the level of thdr own understanding. 
There had been a slackening already. It Ib ap- 
parent in the later parts of i^e Nik&ytu themselves, 
and is shown quite clearly by the questions con- 
sidered in the Aothd Vatina as being diaenssed in 
the schools at the date when iliat work was com- 
posed (c. 250 B.O.). From the time of Kaniska the 
whole power and influence of the Imperial State 
were thrown on the side of the animistio tendencies, 
and it was within the boundaries of the empire of 
the Kusban Tatars that the more important of the 
innovations were introduced into Buddhist doctrine. 

A precisely similar series of events took place in 
Europe. A wave of invasion, similar to that 
which broke on the N. W. frontiers of India, and due, 
indeed, to similar national movements in Central 
Asia, Ivroke in its turn over Europe. The Goths 
and Vandals adopted the faith of the Roman 
Empire. But, in adopting it, they contributed 
lar^y to the changes— some would call them 
deteriorations — that had already set in. When the 
conflict of nations subsided, the religion of the 
Roman Empire had become Roman Catholioism ; 
politically tiie Continent was broken up among a 
large number of potty principalities, and such phuo- 
Bophy as survived was i>erforce of one and the same 
authorized pattern. 

At the corresponding period in India, we find 
Buddhists who had borrowed from the pagans, and 
pagans who had adopted and improved upon the 
conflicting speculations of the many Buddhist 
schools. Philoamdiy was very much alive: and 
cmite a number or conflicting systems were able, in 
the absence of even any attempt at authoritative 
suppression, to appeal to the suffrages of inquirers. 
It was at this stage that the word Jlinaydna came 
into use. The oldest datable mention of the word 
is in the Becord of Buddhist Kingdosns by Fa-Hian, 
written shortly uter his return to China in a.d. 414. 
He states, in his account of Shen-Shen (N.W. of 
Tibet): 

*Tha Kins profeswd our Law (Hhanna)^ and there might be 
in the country more than three thoumnd monke who were all 
students of the Hinsyana.’* 

In about half a dozen other plages he has 
similar stateitients, Legge, in his note on this 
passage, says that there were three vehicles— the 
larger, smaller, and middle (fitoAd, hlna, and fitocf- 
Ayama), suggesting, therefore, that Fa-Hian had 
these three u his mind. It is, however, by no 
means quite certain what the word, at tliat date, 
exactly meant, or what Fa-Hian had in view, 
whether he had learnt the phrase in China, or 
picked it up during his travels in India. It is not 
probable that Legge's suggestion is right That 
group of three v^icles has not been found else- 
where. The Saddharma Fwsafanka, which is 
later, gives a different group of three : 
paeedka-buddha, and mahd — in which Hwnaydna 
does not occur. This group seems to have oeen 
widely known, as it Is found also in the did cent, in 
Ceylon, only applied to the word (voehana) instead 
of to the vetiicle (ydna).* 

1 Bbys Bavldo, Buddhiat laOUg, London, 1908, oh. lx., ami 
B. O. mnke, FdU und Bonafertt, 8tmmbni|r, 1908, p. 871. 
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TIm word ooenn in thn LaUia Fiitfara»> in a 
lilt of qnalitiii or itatM of mind, OMh of 
whioh is laid to oondnoe to iomo other qm^ty. 

In this lilt it ii said: 

»- - ■ • « . 


duoit to Mom ter I iMMinitliod ' (Mneyiiui). 

Unfortunately, the date of the existing text of 
this work (whioh has been oertainly recast once, 
and perhaM oftener) is late and unoertain.* Sooh 
a list as this lies peonliarly open, in a re-oasting 


passage throws little light on the meaning of the 
word, as it is short and ambignoas. It might 
eq^ly well be rendered * scorn for f As HinaySna.* 

Nearly two centuries and a half later we know 
that another Chinese pilgrim, I-Tsing, explained 
the word Hlnay&na as meaning one who did not 
believe in the various deities and heavens created by 
the later schools. Fa-Hian may have thought 
the same, or he may have had, not a negative, but 
a positive test : that a HlnaySnist, for instance, 
was one who still believed in the Aryan eightfold 
Path ; or be may simply have considered that a 
Hlnayftnist was a man who belonged to one or other 
of the eighteen primitive schools. The last seems 
the most probable explanation. It was the easiest 
way to draw the line. We know from Fa-Hian*8 
36tn chapter (Legge, p. 98) that he was familiar 
with the list of these schools current among so 
many of the Buddhists. But, whatever be the 
exact meaning attached to the word Ilinaydna 
Fa-Hian, it is probable, from his use of the Chinese 
equivalent of it, that the word, and with it the 
division of Buddhists into Hina-y&nists and Mahft- 
y&nists, was already current in India in the 4th 
cent. A.D. 

2 . The HInayIna schools.-— We have quite a 
number of copies of the list iust referred to. The 
Sinhalese give it in half a aoxen difl'erent books, 
from the 4th cent. A.D. downwards. They all 
agree in the names, having taken them from the 
still older, but now lost, Sinhalese A tihakaihd, St. 
JuUen* reproduces five distinct lists from the 
Chinese, Schiefner, Wassilief, and Bookhill give 
us other lists from the Tilietan.^ These eight 
differ from one another, and from the P&li Imt, 
in a few of the names ; omitting one or two, and 
adding others. Each of them also pretends to be 
able to say of each school that it arose out of some 
other, ana gives the name of the latter. In the 
details of these statements they also differ ; and it 
is most unlikely that their language can ever have 
been exact except in a very limiM sense. They 
can, at most, when they agree, afibrd us some guide 
to the relative age of the various schools within the 
period of a century and a half— from the time of 
the Council of Ves&ll to that of the Council of 
Patna (about 400-250 B.c.)— within whioh they 
are all said to have arisen. 

AH the lists agree, however, in one point of great 


This has hasn specified, and discussed, tqgethcr 
with other information, in two articles ty the pre- 
sent writer.^ The ooncinsions reached are : 

(1 ) The data are not suffident to enable us to give a 
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innovations, current in any one particular school. 

(2) The principal innovations discussed in the 
KaihA Vatihu rdate, not to ethics or philosophy, 
but to Buddhology. 

(3) Both the commentator and Fa-Hian, writing in 
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vddtns), as the original from which each of Ihc 
seventeen others was ultimately descended.* 

We have information as to some of the doctrines 
of several of these schools in the Ka/thA Vatthu (3rd 
cent. B.O.) and its commentary (6th cent. A.D.). 

1 B. Wtrs't ed., Ckloutts, 1877, p. 88. 

«8m M. Wintsmlts, OiMS. dtr M. M<ira«ur, U. (Ulpilg. 
1818)198. 

• JA, 1888, p. 887 ff. 

«8mW.O^. Jra8««Siiwi(W.i>TA,181S,pf^ Bellas 
insdt s oonpsiatirs table of all tbs lists. 

tB. PMid (Asian nml AsSre dss Aiddk^ Lslpalx, 1810, 
p. 0) expresses this by ssybif ; *Tbs PUlQenoDisoBly theeenon 
of one saot.' This Is fnscoorets In serstel ways. It Imidlss 
that there were sects (Ube BuopeMi ssots); thet seoh bade 
sepemte canon; and that each oanon stood on a lorel In respect 
of ege. Mot one of those ImpUoetlons Is supported by the 
evidiiioe. 


three or four of these schools any considerable im- 
portance. 

(4) Yuan Chwing, writing at the end of the 7th 
cent. A.D., attaches importance to the same schools 
onW. It is very doubtful whether any of the others 
had had, at anytime, either large numl^rsor much 
influence. 

(6) The figures given us by Yuan Chwang— he 
stayed many years in India, travelled extensively, 
ahd usually recorded, where he stopped, the ap- 
proximate number of members of the Order, and 
the school they adhered to— reveal the astounding 
fact that even as late as the end of our 7th cent., 
that is, the 13th cent, of Buddhism, no fewer 
two-thirds of the 200,000 hhikkhuB in India and its 
confines still adhered to one or other of the primi- 
tive schools. The allurement of the myriads of 
resplendent deities created by the MahftySnist theo- 
logians, and that of the new ethics based on bdief 
in those deities, had equally failed to attract them. 

(6) These schools have bron, and are srill, often 
called * seots.’ This is a mistake. They had no 
separate hierarchies, presbyteries, or other forms 
of church government ; no separate dress, eburohes, 
or services. They were more like the Low, Broad, 
and High Churchmen among the Episcopal clergy. 
And, as in the Anglican Church, each individual 
combined the various tendencies in varying degrees. 
This may explain how the same people are classed 
under the names of difl'erent schools. Thus, the 
bhikkhua in Ceylon called themselves Thera-vOdins ; 
Fa-Hian, who stayed two yean in the island, ap- 
parently thinks (Legge p. Ill) that they were . 
MahiiMMkas; Yuan ChwSng (Watters, On Yuan 
Chwan&M TraveU, London, 1904-05, ih 234) arils 
them Mah&y&nist Stbaviras. 

(7) From what has been stated above as to the 
many lists of the 18 sohools it seems clear that the 
number 18 is purely conventional— a round number. 
Were we to make a new list, including all 
names found either in the old lists or in inscrip- 
tions (such, for example, as those mentioned m 
JBAS, 1891, p. 410 ; 1892, p. 597), we should have 
28 or 30. That none of tlie names appears in the 
earliest inscriptions would seem to snow that not 
much vrrifl^t was attached to them in the earliest 
times. When the sohools are mentioned, the name 
of each is given separately. A HinaySna school as 
designating a body of men is never referred to. Ito 
with the MahSySniL There are a soore or more of 
schools that must be included under that name. 
Some of them to-day in Japan have become sects 
with separate revenues, government, dress, doc- 
trines, and rorvioes. To oompare HinaySna with 
Mah^Sna it is neoassary, if one would serve any 
useful historical purpose, to oompare the whole of 
the one with the whole of the other. The position 
will best be understood in the West if it be pointed 
out that the Mah&yfina schools bear a relation to 
the HlnayAaa sohow similar to the relation borne 
by the various Roman and Greek Catholic schools 
to the early Christian ones. This similarity is due 
to slmUar causes (one of which was mentioned 
above). But there are also remarkable and in- 
teresting differences. The most noteworthy of 
these is that the early fonns of thought subsisted 

IJiU5,188t, 1888. 
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in India through no many oenturiao, while in 
Europe thev were allowed to persist, if they per- 
ristea at all, only undercroond. Wlien toleration 
was the rule in India, the Inquisition was busy in 
Europe. 

Those schools, apart from the original sdiool of 
the Theravftdins, which would seem, from our late 
and scanty evidence, to have been of some import* 
an^ are the following : — 

(i.) SiEimmitCya.— Yuan Chwftng estimates their 
numbers in the 7th cent, as about 43,000 hhxkkhmt 
of whom about half were in Sind, and the rest 
scattered through the Ganges valley or in Avanti. 
They are referred to nineteen times in the com* 
menta^ on the KtUkA Vatthu, 

(ii.) The SabbatMvAdins (Realists). — ^In the 7th 
cent thev were in the territories Imond the ex* 
treme K.W. frontier of India, and Yuan Chw&ng 
reckons their number there at about 12,000. Ka- 
Hian does not mention them, and Buddhagho^a 
(g.e.) refers to them only three times. But Taka- 
kusu, in his important article in the JPTS for 1005, 
has shown how very great was the influence of this 
school of thought at the court of Kanieka, and after* 
wards ; and has given a summary of the contents of 
seven of their works. Probably A^vagho^a (^.o.), 
the celebrated court-poet and dramatist in Kan* 
ifka’s time, was a K^ist. The Lolita Fiiiara is 
Mieved to be founded on the text of an older bio- 
graphy of the Buddha current in this school ; and 
about half of the legends in the collection called 
Divydvoddna are also thought to have been taken 
over from a work on Canon Law used by the 
Realists.^ 

(iii.) (Andhras).— Buddhaghosa, in his 

commentary on the Katha Vaithu^ attaches more 
importance to these, the inhabitants of the S.E., 
than to all the other schools put together. But 
they are mentioned nowhere else, and we do not 
know even the titles of any of their books. 

(iv.l Mtiha^ganffhika.-’^They are mentioned by 
Buddhaghofa sixteen times, and a branch of them, 
the Lokottara-vadins, was found still existing in 
tlie 7th cent, by Yuan Chwang in Bamiyan, Imey 
are particularly interesting as being the original 
authors of the collection of legends cafied the Mahd- 
vaHu, where we find the germ of the docetio 
theories, dealt with under Docetibm (Buddhist). 

A good deal of the literature of these, and of the 
other schools of early Buddhism, is still extant in 
Chinese trandations. It is not likely that, in the 
fine collection of translations of Buddhist Sanskrit 
works into Tibetan, made from the 9th cent, on- 
wards, there will be anything left of the worlu of 
these older schools. In the Buddhist Sanskrit MSS 
in our libraries there are, however, many books, 
whose titles we know, that wUl undoubtedly 
throw much light on the interesting and important 
historical problem of the gradual grovriih and change 
of early Buddhist thought and doctrine. The 
publication of these works is the greatest desidera- 
tum in the present state of our knowledge. The 
beginning we know well. The Pali Text Society 
has now (1913) publidied 78 volumes of the works, 
early and late, of the original school, the Ttoa- 
vadins. We know a good deal about the end — the 
final shapes taken by the various schools of later 
Buddhism still existing in China, Tibet, and Japan. 
For the intervening periods very little, apart from 
story-books and colmtions of edif^ng tales, 
as yet been made available for European scholars. 
It will be sufficiently evident from the alwve why 
it ia that no attempt has yet been made in Europe 
to elucidate the history of these schools, or to trace 
the development of their doctrine. 

Lmasma.— Hit suthoiiUn bsvt btan ilvtn in th« Mtldt, 

T. W. RHYS Davids. 

1 Whitemits, 9p.oU.pp. 1M. SSL 


HINDUISM.— s. Deftnltloii.— -Hiudulam’ is 
the title applied to that form of religion which pre- 
vails among the vast majority of the present p<^u- 
lation of the Indian Empire. Br&hmanism (g.v.), 
which is the term generally used to designate the 
higher and more philosofnical form m modern 
Huduism, is more properly restricted to that 
development of the faith which, under Brihman 
influence, succeeded to Vediim, or the animistio 
worship of the greater powers of Nature. 

Iha nsme * Hindu * earriac os biCk to ths pwlod of the Invaifoa 
oi the Penintule hp the Atyon tribee from the K. or N. W. The 
word StfndhtcwM applied by them to the great river of the west, 
the modem Indue ; and, tnoi:^ In Vedic literature eOitfhw was 
need ae an appellative nounlor ‘river* in general, throughout 
Indian hietory it remained the name of Ita powerful guerdien 
river, the Indue. A common term for the anolent Aryan aettla* 
manta in the PanJSb wee ' the Seven Rivera* (Mopta tmdhavak). 
The name * Hindu ' appeaia In the form In the ineo^ 

tion on the monument of Darlua Hyetaepee near PenepoUa (a. 
486 B.a); In the later Heb. literature (Eet U rf^Tand 

in iti modem form (e. 440 B.O.) in Bero^tue (lU. 08). The 
queetlon of the eo-eaued * Aryan Invaaion* of N. India haa been 
re-opened, from the DravIfUan etandpolnt, by F. T. Srinlvaa 
Iyengar Uowmal Hoyat goeCefg of Arte, lx. ClOlO) 841 ffO. who 
oppoaee Rlale/e theory of a complete oocupauon of the FenJAb 
by Aryan triom aooompanied by chair women, and a eubeequent 
interruption of oommunloation with General Aela, which an- 
eured the parity of the race In that province. He aaeerte that 
the ‘only certain difference between the Arya and the Dam 
. . . laoneof cult,'thatie,of Sre-iltee. ‘The language and the 
oult of the Aryaa ware borrowed from without, and profbuodly 
altered on Indian aoU. If thla oultural drift bad been ao- 
oompanted by any appredable racial drift, If the cult and 
lamage had been brought into India by any ooneiderable body 
of foreignere. who fOnned a raea by themeelvea, and lived apart 
from the native raoee, neither the enlt nor the language would 
have undergone eueb aerloue alterationa aa they have, but would 
have remained relatively pure. Hence we may conclude, with 
a Ikir degree of oertainty, that in the leoond millennium a.o. a 
foreign tongue and a foreign cult drifted Into India, and were 
adopted by certain tribee, later called Aryas, among whom the 
cult and the e|ieech developed in new ways, and dietlngulahed 
the trlbee that pciiieeied them from the other tribea of this 
country.* 

a. Statiatlcs.— Aoeordlng to the Oeniiie of UOl, the total 
population of the Indian Empire waa 294,861.066, of whom 
207,147,026 (70*8 per cent) declared themeelvea to be Hindu. Of 
them the vaet majority (207,060,667) urofeae^ to follow the 
BrShmanlcal or orthodox form of the faith, the email minorily 
belonging to the modem theletlo eeote, each m the Brihma and 
Aiya Samajeo. If to the body of declared Hindue be added 
8ikhs(2,106,8a9)and Jaine a»S84,148>. both of whom dalm to be 
Hindu, the total adherenta of Hindulem amount to 210,676, 618. 
If the eatimatee of U. Zeller be aonepted, Hinduism thua atanda 
numerically third among the religione of the world, being ex- 
ceeded only by Obrietiau (684,040,000) and followen of Oonfuciu 

The (fiatrlbutlon of Hindu throughout tha Empire variea 
greatly. The mut Hindu provinu u Orlaaa,in Bengal, where 
94*7 per unt of the total population follow thii faith. In auc- 
oeaaion to thla follow Myaore (08*0 per oentlj Madraa (89*1); 
Bombay, excluding Bind and Oujorit (88-^ ; HyderibAd or the 
DomiDroneoftheNiaAm(80’0); the United mvinoeaof Agra and 
Oudh (86*4) ; the Oentnu Frovinoee (88*7) ; Oentral India (80*9) ; 
Baroda (79*^ ; Bombay, tha whole Prceldenoy (76*6) ; Travanoora 
(68*9); Benul, the imole Frealdenoy (88'SX The leaat Hindu 
portfou of me Empire are the N.W. Frontier Provinu with the 
tajAb (86*6), Bind (88*4X and Burma (4*8) ; in the 6rat two 
Hindulem baring given way to lalAn^ In tha third to Buddhiam. 

the notable exumalQii of Muhammadaniam, and in Travaaone 
of Ohriatianity. 

Hinduism is thus strongest in the more isolated 
portions of the Peninsula— Orissa, Mysore, Madras, 
and the Deccan or central plateau — where the in- 
fluence of foreiflu religions has been weakest; in 
regions like the ranjftb, the Frontier Province, and 
Sind, lal&m has been dominant ; in Eastern Bengal 
in later times it has grown at the expense of Hindu- 
ism. The accuracy of these statistics is, however, 
seriously impaired by the difficulty of dealing with 
the beliefs of the non-Aryan or so-oalled * Dravidian* 
population. The well-organiged forest tribes, who 
m 1901 numbered 8,684,140 (2*9 per cent of the total 
Mpnlation), were generally classed as Animists. 
But besides these there are vast masses of people 
drawn from the lower strata of the population 
Uirottffhont the Empire whose connexion with 
orthodox Hinduism is hardly more than nominaL 

Besides the Hindus settled within tiie Empire, 
some adherents of the faith are found beyond its 
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limitii. Early traditioDs in W. India tell of fleeta 
from the ooaato of Sind and Gnjaiit oonveyiim 
emigranti to Cambodia and Java, and Ptolemy^ 
map of the Indo-Chineee coast contains Skr, names, 
indicating the existence of Hindu settlements as 
early as the 1st cent. A.D. In Cambodia the re- 
mains at Angkor, Nakhon Wat, Borobfldar, and 
other {daces axe of Indian origin in their detaila 
In Java, as in Sumatra, the early ascendancy of 
the HindiiB is supported hv tradition, and there 
was certainly a period of Buddhism, and then a 
period of aggressive Saivism, followM hy an age 
of apparent compromise between the rival faitha 
Hinauism finally gave way to Islftm, and has been 
extinct for more ttian four centuries (see EBE ii. 
289 ; EBr ^ xv. 2881., 292, xxvi. 74). Butin Bali, 
or Little Java, it still holds its g^und in a cor- 
rupted form, sanctioning the custom of widow- 
burning {MtUl) and the traditional fourfold Hindu 
caste system. It is now largely blended with the 
baser forms of Buddhism and the animistio cultus 
of evil spirits {hdla). For Hindu emigration to the 
Far East, see V. A. Smith, HiH. taf Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon^ Oxford, 1911, p. 259tr. In the 
early oenturiesof the Christian era, HinduUterature, 

S' all ^Dhmese^’^irkiatftn up to t£ frontier of 
China Proper. The discussion of the influence of 
Hindu belief on the religions of the West is beyond 
the scope of this article ; but Flinders Petrie has 
discovered portraits at Memphis of an Aryan woman 
from the Panjfib and a seatM Hindu figure. 

'ThMt sn the Sntrtmalae of ImUene known on the Mediter* 
imnenn. Hitherto there hove bean no material evidences for 
that oonneothm, which Is etated to have eaieted, both by 
embeariee from Egypt and Syria to India, and by the great 
Baddhlst mlaaloneent by Aeoka ae far west ae Oreeoe and 
0/rene. We aeem now to have tonehed the Indian ocdoDy In 
kfemidila, and we may hope for more light on that connection 
which eeeme to have mn eo momentoue for Western thought* 
(W. U. Flinders Petrie, Jfon, vIlL (ISOB] 18S ; of. V. A. Smith, 
AfoftaS. Oxford, 190S, iQ. 

Within recent times Hindu emigrants to S. and 
£. Africa and various ports and trading centres in 
other parts of the world liave, in spite of the 
Brilhmanical prohibition of ocean travel, carried 
with them their religion and some of their social 
institutions. 

3 . Materials for the study of Hinduism.— The 
subject of Hinduism, in many of its varied phases, 
is considered in sevend artWes in this work— those 
describing the great provinces of the Empire ; those 
tracing the development of the faith as iUnstrated 
by Aryan Religion, Vedio Religion, Brfthmanism, 
etc. ; those dealing with the greater gouu, religi- 
ons sects, and sacred places. The purpose of this 
article is to discuss, in a general way, the progres- 
sive evolution of Hinduism, and to group the facts, 
as far as is possible, in their historical setting. It 
must be rememheiw, however, that the materials 
for snob a sorvey are in many directions incomplete 
and fragmentsj^. In the first place, the Hindu 
religious records are of much later date than those 
of Balylonia or Egypt. In Babylonia inscriptiems 
from Bippnr earner than the third millennium 
before our era are available {EDB v. 632; for 
various other estimates, see EBr^ ili 19811.) ; the 
oldest Egyptian dynasty of which remains have 
been discovered goes him, according to Flinders 
Petrie, to 4777 or, in a later estimate, to 6610 
(EBr^ be. 69). The accounts of the origm of 
Hinduism start with the Yedic age, which is be- 
lieved to date from about 1600 B.O. Secondly, 
wUle the hymns of the Veda embody the naive 
speculations of the early Indo-Aryans on the char- 
aoter and functions of their gods, the writings of 
the later BrEhmapa period were oompiled by the 
priestly class to support its chums to the leader- 
ship ox the Aryan community. A oomparison of 
thM writings with those of the Buddhists and 


Jains, so far as they have been examined, leads to 
the conclusion that this BrEhmana literature does 
not accurately represent the early development of 
Hinduism (Rhys Davids, Buddniet Inmat 1903, 
p. 149 It). The historical side, asaitt, of this litera- 
ture is vague and incomplete. These aneient re- 
ligious teachers had little of the historical cense, 
and were not concerned to oonmile a systematic 
account of political events or of the phases of social 
progress. The inference which they desired to 
snggest was that BrEhmanical Hinduism dates from 
the most ancient period ; that BrEhmans have al- 
ways been the political, rclirious, and social guides 
of the community; that we oiderly progress of 
religions development was never intemipteu ly any 
violrot cataclysm. The literature prepared by 
them contains no adequate account of the rise, pro- 
gress, and deosy of Buddhism and Jainism ; and in 
a gMt measure it ignores the sneoessive invasions 
ofH. India by Greeks, Parthians, Scythians, and 
Huns, of which the two last races profoundly in- 
fluenced the religions and social life of the Hindus. 
To this must be added that lack of historical insight 
and national patriotism which the Hindus share 
with other oriental races. The priestly record of 
the early Hindu period cannot, to any large extent, 
be sapplemented from independent sources. The 
true historical period does not begin before the 7th 
cent. B.C., and 

*iip to about that tima tho Inbabltaiiti of India, ovan tha moat 
Intallaetual laoaa, aeam to bava baen ffenarally Ipiorant of the 
artofwritlnir.andtohavabaaaobllgedr to trait to nlghlytialnad 
mamory tortha tranamlwdon of knowladga* (V. A. Bmitli, Bariy 
Oxford. 1B08, p. 24 L). 

No extant inscription can be assigned to a date 
earlier than that of A6oka (g.v.), the middle of the 
3rd cent. B.O., while numismatic evidence begins to 
he of value only from the time of the invasion of 
Alexander (t5. l3£). The architectural remains 
of the earlier period which have survived are Bud- 
dhist or Jain, not BrEhmanical ; and the art and 
style are, for the most part, independent of religion. 
W o possess no historical records and no sacred 
literature of the non- Aryan racee of 8. India, until 
they came into oontact with the Hindusof the North. 
That of the Tamils is said to date only from about 
100 &C. (V. Kankasabhai, The TamUe: Eighteen 
Hundred Yeare Ago, 1004, p. 2f.). 

4 * Vedic Animiem.— The Yedic religion will be 
diroussed in a sciMirate article. Here it is only 
necessary to point out that the methods employed 
^ the sriiool of mythologuts represented in Great 
Britain by F. Max Mfiller, who evolve a complex 
divine personality from a single physical concept, 
such as the wind or dawn, are now generally 
disCTedited in the study of Indian as in that of 
Hellonic myths (Fornelf, OGS, Oxford, 1806-1909, 
V. 0 n.). The montification of the titles of the 
Yedic gods in languages akin to the Skr. has been 
widely contested and found to be in a great measure 
unfruitful ; and attention at present is more gener- 
ally concentrated on the oomparison of cults rather 
than of divine titles. 

The priests and higher cl ass es of the Indo-Aryan 
community, whose heliefB are represented in the 
Yedic hymns, had raued to the rank of gods the 
greater spirits which control the chief energies of 
Nature ; but the lesser spirits, which were dreaded 
and PE^lEf were 

The latter and lower form of Animism, though it 
has been denied that it formed * anything luce a 
complete background to Yedic mythology, can be 
tnu^ in the Yeda (F, Max Muller, BoiUrib, to 
the Seienoe qf Mythology^ 1897, i. 211). 

■ Bvurythbw that ImiWMMd tlM sold with or WM lugMd^ 
M ospsbla of oxordiliig a good or ovtl Influoneo oo man, mlglit 
in tba Vadio aga itlll-baooma a dtaaeft ohfaet not 01^ of adonnon 
bat of ptayar. Haavaa, aarth, awoiitaliia. Hvaia, plantanlgbt 
ba aapplloatad as divlaa powaia; tba horaa, tha row, tfaaSid 
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«C ooNtn, and othar anlinato mlglit Invaktd ; uwm dbjMti 
|»y (Im hand of flun, wwpoiM, tti* muMmt, tha dram, 
Iba plough, M wall m ritual Implanienti, anch aa tha pramliur- 
atone and Uia Morlflcial poet, might ba adored* (A, A-Maodonall, 
radio MpOuitagy, pp. 2, 86 f., 147ff.X 
Asain, many mytha (though an attempt has 
bora made by Maxlilttllor [ra. c»^. ii. 429. 032, 573] 
to derive them from ph^^sical oonoepts) are of the 
t;m oommon to all primitive races. The tales 
of Indra overoome with drink, and committing 
adultery with Asura women; of the inoest of 
Praj&pati ; of the creation of aJl things ont of the 
sever^ limbs of a magnified non-natural man, 
Purusa, are all common to savage folk-lore, and 
*in the religions of even the lowest races, such 
myths . . . are in contradiction with the ethical 
elements of the faith* (A. Lang, BUuai, 

and Baigion^ London, 1899, i. 9f.)- The practice 
of magical rites also forms a link between the 
Aryan and the purely savage culture. It is true 
that magic, in its craaost form, does not appear in 
the ori^aJ Veda ; but the belief in the power of 
fonnnlffi (manfm: see Ghakms and Amulets 
[Indian]) ; the practice of sympathetio or mimetic 
magic, such as the use of figures which are wounded 
to destroy an enemy ; magical practices connected 
with marriage, initiation, the anointing of the 
king : the use of homosopathic magic for the cure 
of baldness or jaundice, are all similar to those 
current among savages at the present d^ (H. 
Oldonberg, Die JRdigum des Veda^ Berlin, 18M, pp. 
608, 69, 477, 420 f., 607; M. Bloomfield, AtAarva- 
veda \fiBE xlii. [1897] 7f., 263 f.l). Ideas of this 
kind are most largely found in the Atharvaveda, 
which was compiled from veiy ancient materials 
after the Aryans had |)enetratea some distancedown 
the valley of the Gani^ (Bloomfield, (gt. eit, Introd. 
xl, xlv). The fact that such beliefs were common 
to Ar^mns and non-Aryans naturally facilitated 
that contamination of the earlier and purer theology 
which developed first into Brahmanism, and at a 
later date into Hinduism. 

Foreign influence in Aryan culture and belief, 
he view is now gaining ground that the Indo- 
Aryans were not nnafiected by foreign influences. 

(a) Some authorities recognise a stratum of 
Babylonian culture. If about 1400 B.c. the hege- 
mony of Babylon had been established in W. Asia, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that its influence 
may have extended to India. The great trade 
routes through Persia and Tnrkist&n must have 
been controlmd by the rnlers of the EujArates- 
Tigris valley ; ruins of terraced fields and irrigation 
channels in Baluchistan prove that in ancient 
times it must have been a moat fertile land, through 
which communication between the Euphrates- 
Tigris and Indus valleys could have been main- 
tained. As early at least as tbe 7th or 8th cent. 
D.C. sea commerce was carried on between tiie non- 
A^ans of 8. and W. India and Babylon ; and by 
this route the pre-Semitic alphabet, which is the 
basis of the Indian scripts, reached India (J. 
Kennedy, JEAS, 1898, p. 241 ff.; Smith, Earlg 
25 n. ; Sayce, Origin and Orowth of 
Religion [UL, 1887], London, 1891, p. 137 f.). 
Various lines of coincidence between the Baby- 
lonian and early Hindu culture have been traced : 
the resemblance of Babylonian diarms against 
disease, evil spirits, and other invocations to those 
of the Atharvaveda (M. Jastrow, Rel. of Bab, and 
A99yr,f Boston, 1898, p. 25311.); the belief in 
Boreery, witclicraft, omens, lucky and unlucky 
days (ib. 266, 328 ff., 380; Sayoe, 160, 327); the 
custom at Toxila of selling maidens who failed to 
secure husbands, which was in force at Babylon 
(Herod. L 196) ; the habit of burying in terra-cotta 
oofi&ns, found in 8. India, which closely resemble 
those of Babylonia (/A v.255; Jastrow, 697 f.). It 
has also been suggested that Indiaowes to Babylonia 


the introduction of brick masonry {IGI U. 108), 
the adoption of the seven-days week, and of the 
system of the twenty-four or twenty-seven lunar 
mansions (naibpsfm) (A. Weber, HUi, oflndianLU.^ 
1878, p. 246ff.). On the other hand. Max MUller 
{India, What can it teach nsf, 18^ p. 125k) 
strenuously denies that the Vedas show traces of 
Babylonian infiuenoe, and M. Haug(Affarraa BrOh- 
ma^ 1863, L 46) suggests that the early astro- 
nomical observations of bhe Hindus must have bera 
made in N. India. In any case, the lunar mansions 
were a late introduction in Babylonia, and, if tbe 
Hindus borrowed them, it was probably later than 
the 7th orat. B.c. (J. Kennedy, 261, 269; of., 
further, F. K. Ginael, Handb. dir mathunat, und 
techn. Chronologic, Leipzig, 1906 ff., i. 74-77). A 
recent disonssion of the infiuenoe of Babylon on the 
religion of Greece shows that *80 far as onr know- 
ledge goes at present, there is no reason for 
believing that nasoent Hellenism, wherever else 
arose the streams that nourished its spiritual life, 
was fertilised by the deep springs of Babylonian 
relirion or theosophy * (L. TSL Farnell, Greece and 
Babylon, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 307). Further in- 
vestigation may show that these conolusionB apply 
to the relations of Babylonia with India. On the 
whole, the influence of Babylonian on Hindu 
culture seems to have been comparatively late, 
and the results of the interconrse of the two races 
have been so thoronghly assimilated that they are 
no longer visible on Indian soil. 

In the case of religion and myth, the primitive 
elements having become worn down or absorbed, 
it is diflicnlt to trace the connexion between the 
two cultures. If the goddess N &n& Devi worshipped 
at Hinglai (g.o.) be identical with the Babylonian 
Nana of Erech, we may suppose that the cults of 
the Mother-goddesses of east and west may here 
have been combined ; her name, in the form Nano, 
appears on the coins of the Ku^An king Hnvieka, 
who ascended the throne about A.D. 160 (JRAS, 
1908, p. 60; Smith, Early Hist.\ 252 f. ; cf. J. G. 
Frazer, GB\ pt. L The Magic Art and the Evolu^ 
tion of Kings, London, 1911, i. 37 n. ; T. Holdich, 
The Gates of India, do. 1910, p. 162 f.). An echo 
of the Babm legend bos been traced in the BrAli- 
manas, where the demons pile up a great fire-altar 
by which they hope to scale the sky ; when they 
have climbed some disti^' e, Indra pulls out a brick ; 
they IMl to earth, and^ all but two, who fly away 
and become the dogs of Yama, are turned into 
spiders (Bloomfield, SBE xlii. 600). The conception 
of tbe uppra or heavenly sky appears in the Veda 
as well as in the Avesta and in the cosmogony of 
Babylonia. It has been urged that the coincidenoes 
between tbe Babylonian and the Hindu Flood- 
legend can hardly he accidental {Atharvaveda, xlx. 
39. 8 ; Satapatha BriUimava, i. 8, 1. 6 ; Jastrow, 
618). But the Hindu Flood-story is comparatively 
late, and it has been suggested that its independence 
of the legends in the Avesta and the Bundahii 
shows that it was not derived from Irfin, but 
possibly, by Dravidian intermediaries, from Baby- 
lon, after the cmning of communication by sea 
(J. Kennedy, JRAS, 1898, p. 260 f. ; also see T. K. 
Cheyne. in EBr^ vii. 976ff. ; EBi i. 1066f.; F. 
H. Woods, ERE iv. 665f.). It must also be 
remembered that snob myths prevail in manyjpaits 
of the world (£. B. IVlor, Researches into the Early 
Hist, if Mankind, ikmdon, 1866, p. 817 ff.); and 
that India has its own legrads ol rae same kind, 
such as those prevalent among the Lepchas, Kor- 
kus, Mundas, Karens, and Andamanese, which are 
almost certainlv independent of Aryan tradition. 
The question of Ba^Ionian influence on India has 
been disenssed by K. von Ihering (FomssA dor 
Indo-Europdsr, Leipzig, 1894, Eng. tr. The Evolu- 
tion of the Aryan, ly A. Drnoker, London, 1897)t 
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wkoM oonoliuioiiB mvat be accepted with caution. 
For the wide-sjmad influence of ^bylonian 
culture, see L. w. King, A Hiti^ of Sumer and 
Akkad, London, 1910, Pref. p. rif. 

(6) Among the weetem kimifolk of the Indo- 
Axyane their connexion with the Iranians, as is 
shown by their common knowledge of geography 
and its nomenclature, was particularly intimate. 
The afiinitjr of the Avesta to the Kigveda in the 
domains of mythology ond cult is remarkable; 
and the resemblance would certainly be greater 
if we possessed Avestan literature as old as the 
Vedic, the reforms of Zarathuttra having caused a 
very considerable displacement of mythological con- 


India, 1901, i. 548) suggests that the Br&hmanical 
theory of castes *may be nothing more than a 
modified version of the division of society into four 
classes— priests, warriors, cultivators, and artisans 
—which appears in the sacerdotal literature of 
ancient Persia.* Hang {Ait. Brdh, L 60) remarks 
thatthe Agnii^toma rite, mm itscomplete similarity 
to Iranian ceremonial, must be extremely ancient. 






if It be admitted that in certain regions and in 
certain departments of religion or art the influ- 
ence of foreign races on India may be detected (see 
Smith, Early BietJ, 877), the fact remains that the 
beliefs and coitus of the Hindus are, in the main, 
of indigenous origin, and that they devdoped on 
national lines of evolution. The Peninsula on east 


neighbouring AsiaHo kingdoms by a gigantic 
mountain barrier, a great river, wide tracts of 
desert, and a bonLerland held ty savage tribes. 
This isc^tion of the country promoted that con- 
fidence in, and respect for, tneir national religion 
and customs which are inherent in the Hindu 
* The Hindus,* said al-Blrdnl, * believe that there 
is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no 
kings like theirs, no relij^n like theirs, no science 
like theirs* {India, tr. Saohau, London, 1886, 
L 22).^ In short, the leading ^aracteristics of 
Hinduism are the result of its environment. Its 


they certainly held the Indus valley and consider- 
able parts of the S. Paaj&b and R&jputana (Strabo, 
XV. 10; JASB, 1892, n. 198; Mafik Muhammad 
Din, The Bediawalpur State, Lahore, IWS, p. 22 f.). 
At a later date, under the Greek successors of 
Alexander the Great, Iranian sun-worshippers 
entered India, and were i^opted into the Brlihman 
ranks under the title of &ucadvlpfya, or * those of 
the Scythian island.* To this intercourse with 
Irlln may be attributed the extension of sun- and 
fire-worsnip in N. India ; though, of course, it is 
possible that cults of this kind may have sprung 
up in India independently of foreign teaching. 
The traditions of W. India indicate a connexion 
of the rulers of Valabhl in Kathi&w&r with the 
Sasanian dynasty, and a similar stoiy is told of 
one of the great R&jput houses {Atn-%-Akbari, tr. 
Blochmann and Jarrctt, Calcutta, 1873-94, iii. 
338). The extent of the indebtedness of Indian 
art and architecture to that of Ir&n is disputed, 
and the origin of certain symbols, such as that of 
Garuda, the winmd vehicle of V4nu, is uncertain 
(Pcrrot-Chipioz, ISist. of Art in Pereia, Eng. tr., 
London, 1892, pp. 5, 339 n. ; A. Griinwedel, BtuUOiiet 
Art in India, Eng. tr., do. 1901, pp. 16, 21, 48, 60, 
56 f.; Fergusson-Burgess, Cane Templte of India, 
do. 1880, pp. 21, 84f., 243, 307, 522f.). The 
dominant influence of Persia on Indian art in the 
time of A6oka is clearly established (V. A. Smith, 
Biet. pf Fine Art in India and Ceylon, pp. 60, 
377 f.). For the early relations between India 
and Persia, see the summary in BO ix. (1901) pt. 
ii. 183 ff. 


produced little effect upon the history, politics, 
or religion of India (Smith, Early iTisf.’, 110). A 
pillar inscription recently discovered at Besnagar, 
near BhUsa in the Gwalior State, records that it 
was set up in honour of Vasudeva or Vi^pu by 
Heliodorus, son of Dion, a devotee of Bhagavata, 
who came from Taxila in the reign of Antalkidas 
of the Grmco-Bactrian dynasty (e. 150 B.G.). It is 
uncertain whether Heliodorus accepted Vasudeva 
as an Indian god or identified him with Herakles 
or some other Greek deity ; in other words, whether 
he was a Hinduized foreigner or had remained a 
G^reek and was merely anxious to profess conformity 
with an Indian cult In any case, it throws new 
and interesting light on the relations between 
Greeks and Hindus (Smith, Early niet.\ 65f.). 

6. The religious isolation of India.— But, even 
vox- VI,— 44 


ally, as was the case in Babylonia, the evil spirits 
wmch bring famine, disease, and other calamities 
are objects of propitiation, while those of a benig- 
nant nature are often neglected. The molecular 
character of Hinduism is due to the varieties of 
race and culture in the population, the localization 
of its deities resulting from the worship of the 
gusrdian spirits of the isolated oommnnitieB which 
formed their settlements in its jungles. 

*TIm IimUmis an the only dlviitou of the Indo-Boropean 
fSmIbr which hMcnatiKl a great national reUgion— Brahmaniem 
->and a great world-religion— Bnddhiem ; while all the rest, tar 
from dieplaylng originalltf In thie ephere, have long elnoe 
adopted a torwgn faith. ... In ertte of euooeiHive wavee of 
iavaeioD and oonqueet hy Pweiane, Oreeke, Scythiane, Muham- 
madane, the natlonel development of the Ufe and literature of 
the Indo-Aiyao race remelnad practically unchecked and un- 
modified from without down to the ora of Britleb occupation. 
Bo other branch of the Indo-Bwopaan etook has experienced 
an isolated evolution like this. No other oountry except Chine 
can trace beok its language and literature, ite religious beliefs 
and rites, Its domestio and social ouetome, through an uninter- 
mpted development of more than three thousand yean * (A. A. 
Ilaodonell, Hut. ef Skr. Xfterotiire, London, 1900, p. 7f.). 

y. Pre-animistic and animistic beliefs.— The re- 
Hgion of the Vedic period was a form of that higher 
Animism found among other savage and semi- 
savage races. It has been recently suggested that 
this type of Animism is not the most primitive 
form ox belief ; in other words, that Animism, as 
we find it in ancient and modern India, does not 
account for what some recent authorities are dis- 
posed to regard as distinct phases in the religioos 
consciousness — the belief in the spirit world and 
the recognition of a God. It is raged that Anlm- 
bm, in the sense in which it b recognized by £. B. 
Tylor and his school, 

* osplalm only the dead materisi of rdiglon, rik.. that material 
which oonoemi the human, the natural, the world of the dead, 


that liea on thie aide of the giilf . What Ilea on the other aide, 
the truly aupematural, cannot originate In Animlem, and 
Animiem does not explain It. The idea of God Is derived farom 
Nature worship, at the baok of whioh lies liana ; and this is not 
oontradiotsd by the reoognitlon of poariUe links between aoola 
and gode, or between magie and prayer.' The faote 'seem to 
point nmformiy to decaying phases of roonotheiaUo belief— 
beUef in a power to whioh, or to whom, evil of any kind is die- 
pleasing— as existing amour widely emarated savage lacM 
whose rellgton is now adimltedly anlmistlo* {AUunmm, fitb 
June 190D). 

Thb mana among the Melanetians b defined by 
B. H. Codrington {The Melaneeiane, Oxford, 1891, 
p. 118) as the supernatural power or influence 


common prooesaes ox jNature ; and it is equivalent 
to the Afgonqnin manitou, the oki or orenda of 
the Iroquob (see B. B. Hartland, BrUieh Aeeoda- 
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lion JBqvorl, DMin^ 1908^ Lcmdon, 1900, p. 6; £• 
Clodd, * Pre- Animistic Stages in Keligion/ Fari^ 
i 20 v.» June 1900, p. 1190 ff. ). The monotheism 
ofthe peasant is discnssed in 1 39 Mow. 

Beliefs of this kind haTO been traced by Ridi^ 
in India. 

* If one luuit itste ths oms In poritlve tenni, I thoukl nj 
tint the Idea which llee st the foot of thtir [the Jungle peopler] 
relMon ie that of power, or rather of many power*. What the 
Anfmiat worahip* and ecelca by all meana to influenoe and oon* 


elUate Is the shifting and 


nca by all meana to u 
ahadowy company of 


unknown powers 


or Influeneee making for evil rather than for good, whloh realdea 
In the primeval forest. In the orumbling hills, in the rushing 
river. In the spreading tree, which gives Its spring to the tiger, 
its venom to the snake, whloh generates Jungle fever, and walks 
abroad In the terrible guise of cholera, smul-pon, or murrain. 
Oloser than this he does not seek to define the object to which 
he offers his victim, or whose symbol he daubs with vermilion 


of the joTt end with extended hands praya to 
Varupa to bless the wedded pair {BQ xraL (1885] 
1 ^. L p. 200), On the western eeae o a st he Is be- 
lieved to reside in the sea, wells, and streams, and 
he is propitiated by sailors and others whose busi- 
ness is in the great waters {%b. is. [1901] pt. i. p. 
349). In N. India he is supposed to preside over 
the weather and the rivers, and when a boat is 
launched the boatman flings an olfering into the 
stream in his name. 

(6) /nilrti.— The worship of Indra still survives, 
but in an attenuated form (see art BbXhmavisii. 
vol. it p. 804). Even in Epic pMod he had 
suffered some loss of dignity, and he is now gener- 
ally conceived as lord of a paradise of ddignts to 
which he conveys the souls of warriors uain in 
battle. In Buddhist mythology, under the name 
of Sakka, the P&li form of the Vedic Sakrap * the 
mighty one,* he retains some measure of respect. 
In the older Buddhist Sfltras he is almost the only 
deity of a well-defined typo ; at a later period he is 
conceived as reigning in a heaven of his own, whence 
he occasionally descends to interfere in earthly 
affaiis (H. Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhiamp 
1806, pp. 16, 33, M ; A. Griinwedel, Buddh. Art in 
Indiup £ng. tr., 1001, pp. 7, 38). Hence among the 
Buddhists of Nepal the thunderbolt {vajra) of this 
god has become the favourite religious symbol. 
* Buddhists regard this thunderbolt of Indra as the 
sacred symbol of their divine Master’s victory over 
the king of the Hindu heavens, and they venerate 
it aocoraingly ’ ; all classes of Newdrs, Buddhist as 
well as Hindu, perform the annual festival {Indra- 
jdtra) with processions, performances by masked 
dancers, and illuminations ; fimireB of Indra with 
outstretched arms appear in all parts of the city of 
K&thmftndu (y.v.), and are invoked in memory of 
the sainted dead ; in some places the old Vedic 
rite of uplifting the standard {dhvajotth&nap in- 
dradhvaja) is srill performed in his honour (M. A. 
Oldfield, Sketchu from Nepdlp London, 1880, ii. 
119, 312 ff. ; cf. art. Assam, vol. ii. p. 137). Among 
the Hindus of the plains, his heaven {Svarga)p said 
to be situated on the pei^ of the sacred mountain. 
Morn, is most closely associated with him. There 
he watches the dances of the nymphs who form his 
court— a view of his character which naturally com- 
mends itself to erotic Hinduism. His culture ex- 
tends even to the forest tribes, like the Bhils (o.v.). 
In Bengal the non- Aryan Koch venerate a local 
od m&r the title of Sudwn Deo, who is identified 


Itiself. whether It la one power or nuuiy, he does not atop to 
enquire. . . . When the er» of snthropomorphiain aeto In and 
peraonal goda come Into faahlon, the aotlve and paaalve powera 
of the earlier ayatem are dothea In appropriate attribute*. The 
former become departmental apirita or goda, with ehrlnea and 
lemplea of their own and Inceaaant offerlnga from apprehenaive 
votarlee. The latter receive aparing and Infrequent worship, 
but are recognised, an remiTicAe, as belnga of a higher type, 
fathers and well-wlshera of mankind, patrons of primitive 
ethioa, makers of tlilnga who have done their work and earned 
their repose. The Santal Marang Bum represents the one ; the 
Bongaa or godlinga of disease are examples of the other * (Census 
Hepert JfuUa, ISOl, I. 852f. ; cf. B. R. Marett, 7%e TkreehM 
ofReUgian, London, 190S, p. ISff.). 

There is nothing antecedently Improbable in the 
theory that the belief in one Supreme God may 
have prevailed in India from a very early period, 
even before the rise of Vedic polytheism, because 
it is not confined to races in a high stage of culture. 


18118, cti. if pre-animistic beliefs assumed 

the form to which l&sley has called attention, it 
would go some way to account for the * higher gods 
of the lower races.* which have been recognizS in 
various parts of the world. This conception has 
been traced in some of the later Vedic hymns, 
where the idea is expressed that the various deities 
are but different manifestations of a single Divine 
Being (Macdonell, Vedie Myth,p 16 f.). It is un- 
necessary to apply Max Miiller’s tenn * Henothe- 
ism * to this form of belief, because it amounts to 
little more than the poetic exaggeration with which 
a singer magnifies the deity whom for the moment 
he is addressing. The germs of monotheism which 


have lieon exaggerated ; but it apneam' to be clear 
that at the close of the Vedic perioa, and more par- 
ticularly in that of the Brfthmanas, Prinftpati has 
come to be realized as the chief and father of the 
go^, existent from the beginning, a conception 
which in the Upanifads mvos place to Brahma, 
the universal soul or the Absolute (E. W. Hopkins, 
Bel. of InduLp 1896, pp. 67, 172 ; Macdonell, Vedie 
M}fth.p 118 if.). The later development of mono- 
theism has been illustrated by G. A. Grierson, in 
art. BHAKn-BanOA, vol. ii. p. 539 ; *The Monothe- 
istic Religion of Ancient India, ’ Proe. Oxford Con- 
greaa of Meligiona^ 1968, ii. 44 ft*. ; L. J, Sedgwick, 
*Bhakti,’in JBASBo, xxiii. (1911). 

8. Contributions from Vedism to modem Hindu- 
ism- — ^As is often the case with the great gods of 
savage races, the deities of the Vedic pericM have 
become otiose, take little part in the control of 
eartMy affairs, receive scanty worship, and. If le- 
oogniiM at all, occupy a much lower position 
that assigned to them in the early literature. 

(a) Foruoa.— At present Varnna, old god of 
the firmament, is only vaguely conceived as one of 
the minor gods of the weather. At high-caste 
weddings in the Deccan he is installed in a brass 
bowl filled with water; the father of the bride 
draws four lines with sandal paste on the outside 


with Indra, and rides on his ^ephant, Air&vata ; 
and in DinSjpur he has suffered still further de- 
gradation, seeming * to be androgynous, and is re- 
presented by two figures, male and female, made 
of clay or oowdung. When drought is fear^, the 
women make offerings of curds, parched rice, and 
molasses, and dance round the images at night, 
performing many obscene rites and abasing Indra 
in the foulest language, in the ho^ie of compelling 
him to send the muoh-nceded rain ' {Census Report 
Bengalp 1901, i. 190 f.). In other places in the some 
rovince, after worship is done to him, his image is 
ung into the river as a mimetic rain-charm, or 
with the object of purifying the deity, and fitting 
him to answer the prayers of his worshippers 
during the coming year (W. Ward, The Hinaoos\ 
1817.11.32). 

(c) if gni.— As Indra was the speoial god of the 
warriors, so Asni was olosely oonnectea with the 
Br&hmans; and this devotion, with the intensi- 
fied belief in the effioa^ of the sacrifice, was 
fully developed in the Brfthnuum period. This 
deity seems to have dev^oped from the cult of the 
sacrificial fixe ; but his jMrsonifieation, like that 
of the Greek Hestia, was never suffimently an- 
tfaropomorohie to disguise his litnslistio origin 
(Faniell, CO 8 v. 358). Some Brfthmans, known as 
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Amihotra* itill» in acooidance with the eaored law 
(Mann, ili. 67» xi. 66), maintain the sacred fire, 
which is PTodttced by means of fnction with the 
fire-stick (atwtiO- The sacred fire is idso kept up 
at certain temples, such as those in Nepftl (01a- 
field, U. SS42 ; I). Wright, i7irf. qf Nepdlt Gam- 
bridge 1877, m 86 ; Monier-Williams, BrMmamtm 
and SindQum*, 1801, p. 868 fi.)- At Jnftlamnkhl 
(g.e.)t in the PanjAb, the c^dcss Devi manifests 
herself in the jets of combnstilile gas which rise 
<mt of the earth near her shrine. Fire is also 
venerated as the agency by which the savonr of 
the sacrifice reaches the gods ; in the form of tlm 
hama it is an important part of the ordinary 
domestic ritual (see art. fiRXHMANXSM, voL ii. 
p. 808 fo- 
ld) SwMoorthip.-^At the present day worship 
is performed in honour of Sfiraj Kar&yap, the 
Sfl^a of the Vedic period, also known under the 
titles of Aditya and 8awUf ii. 804 f.). All 

pious Hindus revere the rising sun, and he is in- 
voked when the pilgrim bathes in sacred rivers, 
and at other domestio rites. But, like the Greek 
HelioB, he is now regarded as a minor god rather 
than a great divinity, the most probable explana- 
tion of nis loss of dij^ity being that his functions 
have been in a great measure transferred to Vifnu. 
As Fomell (CGS v. 420) remarks: *** Earth,” 
** hearth,” ‘‘sun” were names of palpable ohjocti^ 
regarded indeed with some sense of mystery that 
is the emotional background of religion, hut liable 
to he transformed by the healthy materialistic 
perception, and in any case too limited in respect 
of locaX position, movement, or function to satisfy 
the true llellenio idea of godhead.’ The sun being 
a visible god whose beneficence is obvious to all, 
the Hindu conceives that he has little need of 
images, and, though some temples, like those at 
Konfirak in Orissa, Gay& in Bengal, and Ayodh 3 ra 
in the United Provinces, are dedicated to him, they 
are far less numerous than those of the sectarian 
gods ; and his worship as a tribal deity is confined 
to tribes like the K&(hi of W. India, who are 
probably a branch of the Gurjaras, and com- 
paratively late emigrants from Central Asia (J. 
Kennedy, JEAS, 1907, p. 087). The Saura sect, 
which was s}>eeially devoted to this form of wor- 
ship, seems to have practically disappeared (H. H. 
Wilson, Workst London, 1861, i. 19). The cult of 
this deity which prevails among the non-Aiyan 
tribes is probably not based on imitation of the 
practices of the Aryana 

(e) Forgotten Vedic efetfisr.—- This list of four 
gods — Vamna, Indra, Agni, and Sfirya — practi- 
cally exhausts those cults of the Vedic gods which 
survive in modem timea Of Mitra, the sun-god, 
U^as, the dawn, the twin Aivins, Vayu-vAta, and 
tlie Moruts, Pfi^an, deity of roads and cattle, 
hardly even the names survive. Their places have 
been taken 1^ a host of minor deities of tribe or 
vUlage, or their cults have been appropriated by 
the sectarian goda The cults of stars and sacred 
animals, mountains, rivers, and the like, which 
appear in the Veda have now assumed forms pre- 
senting only a faint analogy to the primitive tradi- 
tion. One cult, well established in Vedic times, 
tliat of the Pitfi, or sainted dead, continues perhaps 
more than any other to impress the imagination 
of the modem Hindu (see Akcbstob-wobshxp 
[Indian), vol. i. p. 460 if.). 

9 * Transition from Vedism to Brilimaniam.— 
The leading note of the Vedic hymns is cheerful- 
ness ; the great gods are the braevolent patrons 
of their worshippers ; they lead the Indo-Aiyan 
in his struggles with the Dasyu, or dark indi- 
genous races ; the evils which assail men are the 
work of demons, against whom the Undly gods 
wage successful warfare. In the period which 



and to the genew acceptation of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. The atmosphere of this age is 
that of religiosity rather than religion — the 
^mbides and elaborate ceremonialism of profes- 
sional priests, contrasted with the peaceful poetry 
and naive speculations of the Vedic singers on 
things Divine and human. It may be compared 
with the transition from the prophetical litera- 
ture of the Hebrews into legalism, and its crystal- 
lization in the later Pharisaism. This change of 
feeling may be attributed partly to dimatic, 
partly to political, conditions. The Indo-Axyans 
had by this time advanced some distance down 
the Ganges valley, where the climate is damper 
and more depressing than that of the Panjab. 
They had apparently broken up into a number 
of petty States which waged warfare one against 
the other. They had also come into contact with 
the non-Aiyans, by some called Dravidians, but 
more probably meml>er8 of the Mon-Khmer family, 
who, according to recent investigations, do not 
seem to have entered the Punjab m any consider- 
able numbers. Against these Mon-Khmer or Dra- 
vidian tribes, known as Dasyu, * destroyers of the 
good,’ they waged constant war. The clash of 
these rival cultures formed the source from which 
modem Hinduism ultimately sprang. 

It is a popular error, which vitiates all oondu- 
sions regardmg the early history of the Hindus, 
to suppose that these indigenous tribes were all 
savage barbarians. Many of them were probably 
forest-dwelling tribes, like the Gopds or MOndas, 
or nomadic hordes, like the modern BediyAs or 
SAnsiyas. Collectively they were known to the 
Indo-Aryans as * those who do not maintoin the 
sacred fire’ {anagnitra), or 'flesh-eaters' {kravydd). 
Some of them seem to have attained a fairly high 
levd of culture, even possessing, as the loalous 
Vedic singers admit, forts and cattle, ana prac- 
tising a rude form of husbandly (Muir, Orig. 
Skr. Texts f ii. 895 f., 399). Their religion, like 
that of their modern successors, was a form of 
Animism, and they had reach^ the bdief in 
the existence of the soul after death. *Th^ 
adorn,’ says an early text, ’the bodies of their 
dead with gifts, with raiment, with ornaments, 
imagining that thereby they shall attain the 
world to come’ (Muir, ii. 869). In short, it seems 
proliable that in material culture, as well as in 
religions belief, they were not for below the 
standard of the mass of the Indo-Axyans. The 
importance of this consideration lies in the fact 
that this uniformity of culture facilitated the 
union of these two rival stocks, and led to that 
amalgamation of the cultus of the conqueror and 
the conquered from which modem Hinduism was 
evolved. 

zo. Contributions to modem Hinduism from 
the BriUimapa period. — ^The chief contributions 
from tins period to Hinduism were: (a) a great 
system of religions philosophy known as the 
VedAnta i (6) the stmronuu^ of the Brfihmon ; (c) 
the dogma of the efncaoy or sacrifice ; and (<f) the 
doctrine of metempi^ohoais. 

(a) Ved&niie pantheism^ ’which is breathed by 
eveiy Hindu from his earliest youth, and pervades 
in various forms the prayer even of the idolater, 
the speculations of the philosopher, and the pro- 
verbs of the beggar’ (Max MUller, India, What 
can it teach ttsf, 249), and which has been 
traced in a hymn of the Bigveda (x. 90), is fully 
developed in the philosophical literature known 
os the UpaniAads. It forms the subject of a 
special article (see VxdIhta, and EEE i. 47 f., 
li7 if.). Its chief interest at the present time lies 
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in the fact that its revival is one of the most im- 
Mrtant moveuients in the Neo-Hinduism of our 
day (see H 55). 

(6) Thr, supremacy of the HrdAiwan.— The priest, 
who, in his most primitive form, m an exorcist or 
medicine-man, appears in Vedio times; but the 
priestly onler does not seem at that period to have 
Mn organised into a profession, nor did its mem- 
bers claim to hold office by hereditary right, though 
transmission of magical powers from one genera- 
tion to another may have been recognized. The 
household worship of the early Aryans, conducted 
by the head of the family, gave way to the in- 
tricacies of ritual, and thus led to the creation of 
the office of purohita [prapoaitua^ ' he that is set 
before’), or family priest, whose claim to office 
mainly rested on his skill in magic (Bloomfield, 
SBE xlii., liitrod. Ixviiffi). Haug, however, is 
inclined to date this office back to the period 
when Iranian and Hindu formed a single com- 
munity (i. 07) ; and it seems clear that the heredi- 
tary magical power of the priestly class was re- 
cognized even before Vedic times (see ERE ii. 
43"). The supremacy of the Brahmans was doubt- 
less closely connected with the denial by the Indo- 
Aryans to the Dasyu of the right of cownuhium^ 
which was one of the causes which contributed 


to the establishment of tlie caste system (IMiys 
Davids, HA, 1881, p. 22 f.). But it is not till the 
Br&hmana period that Brilhman claims are fullv 
developed. *The gods,* says the Aitareya Brcji- 
maya (Hang, ii. 528 f.), *do not cat the food 
offered by a king who has no house priest.* There 
are, we are told, two kinds of gods, the Devos and 
the Br&hmanas, the latter being 'deities among 
men.* At a later time Mann (xi. 85) lays down 
that ' by his orimn alone a Br&hmana is a deity 
even for the gods, and his teaching is authorita- 
tive for men, because the Veda is uie foundation 
for that*; and, again (ix. 317), 'a Br&hmona, be 
he iCTorant or learned, is a ^eut divinity, just as 
the nre, whether carried forth or not carneif forth, 
is a great, divinity.* 

The Br&hmau of the present day lays claim to 
the rights accorded to him in the early sacred 
books; and some of them, like the Nftgars of 
GujorAt and the NambQtiris of Malabar, surround 
themselves with rigid tabus of various kinds in 
order to ensure iiersonal purity (A. K. Forbes, Baa 
MdUdf Loudon, 1878, p. 554 ; J. A. Dubois, Hindu 
Mannera\ 1906, p. 178 IT.; F. Fawcett, Bull. Madr. 
Mua, iii. 3311.; Cmaua Report Cochin, 1901, p. 136 If.; 
L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tnhea and 
Coates, ii. [1912] 169 ff.). Owing to its isolation 
and to the special environment of Orissa, the local 
Br&hmans, with their metropolis at JAipur, pos- 
sess more power and property than in almost any 
part of India (W. Hunter, Oriasa, London, 1872, 
1. 265 fl". ; Ethnography Survey Central Frov., pt. v. 
[Allahabful, 1911] p. 28). But in the case of some 
of the Bouthom BrAhmans this affectation of ex- 
treme personal purity is not deemed incompatible 
with the strange marriage law under which some 
of them, like the NambQtiris, live in a recognized 
system of concubinage with women of the NAyar 
caste. 


The position of the Br&hman in S. India in 
relation to popular belief is specially interesting, 
as the respect paid to him depends partly on race, 
partly on history, and partly on environment. 
Thus, in the great delta of Tanjore in the S.£. 
part of the pn>vince, 

'BrAhmsn infltienc« bi predominant in Mdal and religioua 
Bmttsn. In almoit all non-Biikhman caites the eervioee of a 
BrAhmaa purohU (family priiMtj are indiapeneable at wedding*, 
funeral and other domestio oeremoniea ; and the rites olwerveti 
on thew ooeasioni are tinged with Brahmanical obeor^'ancee 
to a degree whloh is nnapproaehed elaewhere. Brahmanical 
Htadniim is here a living reality, and not the neglected cult, 
ihoiildered out by the worship of aboriginal godUnge, demons 


snd devils, which it so often is in other distriota. 

every vUlag^ has Its temple dedicated to one of the orthodox 
gode, holy plsoee are leidon, and every Important town inm- 
eeesee a nuKAom (monastery, lodging-place for esoetles] where 
asoetios may Snd shelter, and in whloh are held discussions 
by the enidite on disputed questions of dootrine or ritual. 
Br&hmans versed In the sacred law are numerous in Tanjore ; 
Vedle saortSoes art performed on the banks of its strsams ; 
Vsdlc Chanting Is perfonned in a manner rarely equalled: 
philosophioal treatleee are published in Sanskrit verse ; and 
religious assodatione exist, tbs privilege of Initiation Into whloh 
is esgerly sought for, and the rules of which are followed ear- 
nestly, even to the extent of relinquishing the world* (F. B. 
Hemingway, CkUiUter 0 / Ta^on, Madrae, 1900, L 07 f.). The 
oxplanaUon of this predominance of Brfthmanism probably Use 
in the inSnenoe of the great Ohola kings, to whose religioue 
fervour are due the One temples numerous in the district (Smith, 
Marty BiaL\ 4Ufl.). 

In the adjoining District of Madura, however, 
the situation is dmerent. Though Madura itself 
is a well-known centre of BrAhmanism, the 
religious sentiment of the people is Dravidian. 
The important temple-worship at the chief city 
creates the impression that toe people must be 
devoted to the worship of the orthodox gods ; but 
a closer examination shows that large areas are 
devoid of any innmrtant shrine dedicated to the 
members of the BrAhmanical pantheon, and the 
village iMple are given over to the worship of the 
lesser Dravidian godlinga The cult of Siva is 
predominant. One reason why Br&hmans have 
been unable to impose their rites to any great 
extent u{H>n the people is that large sections of the 
community do not regard it as necessary that their 
marriage or funeral rites should be attended by 
any professional priest (W. Franois, Gazetteer of 
Madura, Madras, 1906, i. 84b 
Passing to the northern Districte of the Presi- 
dency, in Bellary on the N. slope of the Deccan 
plateau, 

Hh« real wonhip of the people li paid to the ahrinea of 
llanum&n (the monkey god] ana those of the village goddeasea. 
The former atound, and there is a saying that there la no 

a without a cock or a Hanum&ti lemple. The village 
Mea are many. Besides the usual Uitriamma and Dur- 
gamnia [of whom the former presides over small-pox, while the 
Utter Is malignant], the waUir goddess Qanwmma [see Gahoss J, 
and the numerous unnamed Uramma, or village mothers, there 
are several local Ammas [mothers] held in great repute . . . 
RrahmA is worshipped in the form of four-faoed images, some- 
times without any tangible Image, a fore well and one of the 
pillars in a temple being declared to be habitations of him ’ 
(W. IiVanels, OoMrtUer qjr BMwry, Madras, 1904, p. 63 ff.). 

In the GodAvarl District on the east coast, 
partially composed of a deltaic region, with tracts 
of hill country occupied by wild tribes, 

* in addition to the orthodox gods, three other classes of deities 
are worshipped — village i^desses. ementially local in 
chaimcter; caste deities; family deities, namely the virudu, 
or soul of some dead baoholor of the family (JPff4 l SSO, 801], 
and the penmtom, or spirit of tome woman outlived by her 
husband, who have been accorded apotheosis beoause ihsy 
appeared In a dream to some member of the family, and 
announced that they have been made Immortal. The Tslugu 
Br&hmans, though in Vedio learning and observance of caste 
customs not inferior to tboee in the southern dlslrlots, are less 
scrupulous in minor matters. They will, tor instance, smoke 
and eat opium. They also perhaps have lass influence In 
religious and social matters; the lower castes do not salute 
them so readily as in Tanjore, nor is there the same desire for 
their services fn social and domestic ceremonies. They do not 
hold themselves aloof from non-Br&bman castes as in the south * 
(F. R. Hemingway, Qiuatltaer af the Goddsorl DiaMet, Madns, 
3907, i. 47,68f.). 

Of the BrAhmans of the Deccan, Shridhar V. 
Ketkar (An Essay on Hinduism, its Formation 
and Future, 1911, pp. 87 note, 89-83) writes: 

* Mar&tha Br&liinins . . . regard themselves as the 41ite of 
mankind, not only betsiuas they are BrAbmlns, but also because 
they believe theniselvee superior to all other Br&hmlns In India. 
To them Gujrath Kr&hmins (the Br&hmans of Oujarl^ are only 
a caste of water-carriers, and Telang Br&hmins (tilanga or 
Oarnatic Br&hmans] are a caste of oooke. They look upon 
8&rasvata Dr&hmaqas and the Br&hmaqas of Northern India as 
degenerate because the latter are ** flsh-eaters.'* They again 
believe that all other Brfthmapas, like thoee of Northern Ihala,' 
are unable 'to pronounce Sanskrit speech ooneotly.’ On 
account of their pretensions to political and scholarly wisdom 
the Mar&tha Br&hmans * are tor from popular. Irrespective of the 

'The Br&hmaqai 
ifly limited. All 

the power Ihey have Is that'of sdvisen. They can tell whsS 


leot which they m&y inspire* (p. 87 f.). * 
still a power, nut their power Is extrsmi 
power the)' have Is that of advisen. Ths 
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to mo|Mr and whafe to Improper. They oen tdl whloh eetiena 
end oonduot have ecrlpuicel lenction, end which have notLl^t 
they cannot compel any other oeete to do anything. They 
again have a power of conferring Vedio or Puranio oaefamento> 
aa they are the prieete of the nanon, hut the poeeibUittee of thto 
power, and the good ueee to which thto power can be applied, 
arenotyettaUyNallaadbytliem*(p. 80X >• - *ThePeiehwaeare 
gone, and ao to the power of theShMlriaand Punditein Poona.* 
They *atUl like to play their excommunication formalltica. 
They often excommunicate peraoni. either thoee who have 
returned from Bngland. or married a widow, or drank tea with 
Bngltohmen ; but nobody paya attention to their excommunica- 
tion exoepting ttielr own mrole. which to-day hae become very 
email and unimportant* 88). 

The Br&hmanB of N. Indi^ doubtlesB as the 
reeult of a long period of foreign domination, are 
much leas pretentions and exacting. The laxity 
of practice among those of Kftimlr and R&jpntftna 
is notorious ; and, though the Kanaujiyas exercise 
extreme care in the matter of food, on the whole 
the priestly class, jmrticularly in regions occupied 
hy manlier races like the J&t or B&jput, have lost 
much of the influence which they once possessed 
(J. Wilson, Indian Cattt^ Bombay, 1877, iL 189, 
145, 151 i Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography^ 1883, p. 
120). Many of them, like the Gayawftl of Gayft, 
the Prayftgw&l of Allahftbftd, the Chaubd of 
Mathurft, ml of whom are pilmm guides at these 
sacred places, bear an inaifiereut reputation. 
Among the ordinary village BrUdimans the theory 
of vicarious sacritice has been so far extended that 
many of them exist only for the purpose of being 
fed at funeral and other feasts, and perform no 
priestly dutiea The Br&hman exorcist and 
astrologer still maintains much of his influence 
even among those classes which pretend to have 
assimUated the learning of the West, and particu- 
larly among women, who arc specially devoted to 
the traditional domestic rites. 

(c) The efficacy of sacrifice. — ^With the supre- 
macy of the Br&hman was combined the dogma of 
the efficacy of sacrifice. * By sacrifices,* says the 
Taittiriya Brahmana^ ' the gods obtained heaven * 
(Monier- Williams, BrCdmanism and Hinduism^ 
23). According to other Vedas, sliould sacrifice 
cease for an instant to be offered, the gods would 
cease to send the rain, to bring back at the 
appointed time the dawn and sun, to ripen the 
liarvest, because they would no longer incline to 
do BO, and also, as is sometimes surmised, because 
they could no longer do so (Barth, Bel, of India, 
1882, p. 86). There is not much evidence to support 
the belief that the Indo-Aiyan sacrifu'css deiiended 
on the assimilation of the divine life tlurough the 
eating of the totem animal — a view advocated in 
the Semitic sphere by W. R. Smith {Bel. Sem.* 
886 fif.) and farther extended by F. B. Jevons 
{Jntrod. to History of Bel., London, 1896, p. 103 if.). 
There is little trace of totemism in Vedio literature, 
and we find little proof that the Vedic Indians 
believed that the sacrifice meant the slaying of 
the god, or of the conception of the Semitic sacra- 
mental meal (Maodoneli, Vedic Myth,, 153; A. B. 
Keith, JBAS, 1907, pp. 981, 939). It is also im- 
probable that sacrifice in all its complicated details 
could have been developed from one only of a 
group of kindred ideas included in the general 
system of primitive worship. In India it would 
appear that 

*the flnt aim of asorUloe was to prasent s simple thsnk-ofltoring. 
The second sIm wm to nourish the gods with the eeeenoe of the 
offered food, and to xtrensthen them for their duty of main- 
taining the nnivene. The next idea wax that of making theea 
oblatlonx the meanx of wrexting boom from the invigorated 
and gratified deitiex, and xo aooompliahing aome xpecific 
earthly object, xuoh, for example, ae the birth of a xon. A still 
more amfaltioux object wax that of employing aaoriflee aa an 
Inxtniment for the attainment of xuperhuman |ioweni and even 
captation to heaven * (lloaler- WUliaiux, 82 )l 

It gradually bmme a mystic rite, which of 
itself gave supernatural power to the worshipper 
apart from the aid of the god ; or it was 
mimetic, the offerer imitatmg the action which he 


desired the god to perform ; or it was intended to 
propitiate spirits or tutelary goda It gradualljr 
became surrounded with that air of myst^ which 
Hindu thought associates with things in them- 
selves trivial, that * making a parade of symbols 
which at bottom signify nothing, and of playing 
with enigmas which are not worth the trouble of 
trying to unriddle* (Barth, 29). 

The great Vedio sacrifices, at which thousands 
of victims wm immolated by hosts of priests — the 
rite lasting, it is said, in some cases three genera- 
tions— have quite fallen into disuse; and the 
number of Br&hmans fully skilled in the elaborate 
ritu^ is now small. Human sacrifices, rare in 
Vedic times, and iioasibly adopted fi-om the non- 
Aryan races, increased at a later period; and, 
though the nteriah sacrifice of the Kandhs {q.v.) 
has long been suppressed, isolated examples of 
such practices are still occasionally reiiorted (H. H. 
Wil^n, Works, ii. 268 f.; W. Crooke, Things 
Indian, London, 1906, p. 262 ffl; R&jendraliiia 
Mitra, IndihAryans, London and Calcutta, 1881, 
L 111 f.). At tlie present day sacrifices are of two 
kinds— bloody and bloodless offerings. The former 
are usually made to the Mother-gc^dess in one of 
her many forms, especially in Bengal and Madras, 
and among the lower dosses of tlie people rather 
than among tlie higher. Their object is to avert 
the anger of the goddess, to propitiate malignant 
spirits, or to remove disease or oilier calamity, or 
they are made in fulfilment of avow. Some times 
a compromise is mode, the animal being merely 
laid before the shrine, or its ear is pierced and its 
blood presented, after which it is released. Blooil- 
lesB offerings consist of the fire-sacrifice {homa), in 
which butter is cast into the flame so that the sweet 
savour may reach the gods, or presentations are 
made of grain, fruit, flowers, or leaves of some 
sacred tree or plant, which are laid before, or laid 
upon, the image, and are soiiietimes accompanied 
by a water oblation. Siva, except very ramy in 
the ease of his Him&layan manifestation Pa4u|iati, 
which was probably aaopted from some non- Aryan 
cult, receives none but bloodless offerings; and 
this is, of course, the rule in the worship of Vi^nu, 
the humanitarian Buddhist tradition lieuig clearly 
traceable in his coitus. The intention of the 
modem worshipper is to propitiate the god ; ' man 
needs things which the god possesses, such as rain, 
light, warmth, and health, while the god is hungry 
and seeks offerings from man ; there Is giving and 
receiving on both sides ’ (Barth, 35 f.). 

{d) Metempsychosis, palingenesis. — The most 
in^rtant dogma which was admitted into the 
official creed during the Br&hmana period was that 
of the transmigration of the soul. It is not found 
in the Veda, which inculcates a belief in immor- 
tality, and that of a personal nature ; but in the 
Satapatha Brdhmana (x. 4. 3) we are told that 
tliose who do not ^rform rites with due know- 
ledge are bom again after their decease, and 
repeatedly become the food of death. As E. 8. 
Hartland points out {Primitive Paternity, London, 
1909, i. 192 ff.), it was in origin not philosophical 
domna, but rather a development of the savage 
belief in transformation. In many different parts 
of the world it seems to have been independently 
discovered (l^lor. PC, 1871, it Iff.) ; and by some 
authorities its adoption by the early Hindus is 
attributed to the non- Aryan tribes (Khys Davids, 
HL, 82; Macdonell, Hist. Shr. Lit., 387; A. £. 
Gough, The Phil, of the UpanishcLds, London, 1882, 
p. 24 ; G. Oppert, Orig. Inhabitanls, Madras, 1893, 
p. 6^). It appears, for instance, among the 
KflchArls and Rabhas of Assam {Census Report, 
1912, L 78). For the development of the d<^rine 
in 8. India under the influence of the monism of 
SahkarftchArya, see Ctonma Report Madras, 1912, i. 
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40 f. Whan it wai taJcan orer hy Buddhism, 
Gautama did not teach the doctrine of the tens* 
migration of souls, for which there is no jdaoe in 
his system, but the transmigration of diaraoter i 
and ne held that * after the death of any being, 
whether human or not. there surrived nothing at 
all but that being's karma, the result, ttot is. of 
its mental and bodily actions . . . not a single 
instance has been found in the older parts of ttie 
P&U Pitakas of man being reborn as an animal* 
(Bhys Davids, HL, 92 ; of. Waddell. Buddhism of 
TibU, London. 1896, p. 100 ff.). It is particularly 
prominent in the Buddhist or birth-stories, 
in which the Master describes events which 
occurred in a previous birth. Closely oonneoted 
with this doctrine is that of cMAud, the respect 
for animal life, which was accepted by Buddhism, 
more fully developed by Jainism, and is now 
obsenred by the Vai^nava sectarians, who owe the 
inspiration largely to Buddhism. In opposition to 
Barth (p. 97), Hopkins {Bel, of India, 199 f.) 
denies that * aversion to beast-sacrifice is due to 
the doctrine of karma, and re-birth in animal 
form. The karma notion begins to appear in tiie 
Brahmanas, but not in the sadudra shape of trans- 
migration. It was surely not because the Hindu 
was afraid of eating his deceased grandmother 
that he first abstained from meat. For, long after 
the doctrine of karma and samsdra is estab- 
lished, animal sacrifiocs are not only permitted but 
enjoined ; and the epic characters shoot deer and 
even eat cows.’ 

At the present d^ the dogma is widely accepted. 
In N. India most liindus bdieve that wrong-aoing 
is displeasing to Parame4vara, the great god, and 
that the wrotig-doer must sufler for his acts, pos- 
sibly in the present existence, but certainly in his 
future life or lives. It is, however, doubtful 
whether the future |ienalty is in any way con- 
nected with that to which the sinner is liable in 
the present life, because the operation of tlie law 
of kxurma is regarded as so certain that the specific 
condemnation by Paramefivara in each case is sel- 
dom required {flensue Boport United Provineee, 
1901, i. 76). The same writer remarks that a 
fundamental diflSculty in the way of the spread of 
Christianity results from a belief in transmigra- 
tion, which is in direct conflict with the belim in 
a Divine atonement. H. A. Rose, again {Ceneue 
Bsport Panjdb, 1901, i. 101 ff.), quotes, as a 
development of the transmigration theory, the 
belief that certain classes and castes possess powers 
of causing evil or curing disease which are believed 
to be supernatural and to pass from one genera- 
tion to another. These powers are independent 
of worldly status, and a person who possesses them 
retains them even when he pursues a menial occu- 
pation, provided it be not so disgraceful as to 
mvolve ostracism by his brethren. This, however, 
is the recognition of the influence of heredity rather 
than of direct transmigration. Several birth cus- 
toms in the Pani&b-^nrial of infants near the 
house door : offering of milk after the death of a 
child ; the belief that, if jackals or dogs disinter 
the corpse and drag it towards the house or 
village, the child will return to its mother ; the 
nreservation of the clothing of dead infants — 
flliuitrate the same belief {Census Bepori Pas^'db, 
1612, i. 299). On the subject of metmpsychosis, 
see A. Bertholet, The Transmigration of SotUs, 
London, 1909. 

sx. The anti-Bifllimanical reaction.— While, 
during the period represented by the Brfthmana 
literature, the priestly body was engaged in elab- 

a the cultus. and the philosoj^era were en- 
in the study of the nature and destiny of 
I, the mass of the people was little affected 
by ritual or speculation, and the time was ripe for 


change. Hence arose both Buddhism and Jainism, 
almost contemporaneous movements, due to the 
reaction against the claims of the Biwmans to a 
monopoly of admission to the ascetic orders (see 
Hoemle, JASB, 1898, p. 89ff.). 

* WhoD Dttddlilm mcm, Um Miospttd sad genstsl bsUst was 
that tha aoula of bmd bad praviouahr eaisM wlthia tha bodloa 
of othar man, or gods, or aniiiials, or had animatad soatarial 
objaoti ; aadTtltetwhantbay laft tha bodies thay now lababltad, 
they would enter upon a new Ufa, of a like tampoiary nature, 
under one or othar of these various individual forms— tha par- 
ticular form being datannlnad by tha goodness or avtt of the 
actsdona in tha previous mdstanoa. Life, tharatora, was hald 
to be a navar-andlng ehain, a navar-anding struggla. FOr how- 
ever high the oondltlons to whSoh a soul had attained. It was 
liable, by an aot of wiokadness, or even of oarelessnees, to faO 
again into one or othar of tha mlstrabla states. Thera was a 
hopelesRiem about this oread in direct oontraat to thacdilld-lika 
fullnam of hope, tha strong desire for Ufa, that la so olaariy 
ravaalad in tha Vadaa* (Bhys Davlde. rZ. 17). It was tha 
distinguishing Oharaotarlstio of Buddhism that it swept away 
the whoia of tha animistlo soul theory, * whiofa had hitherto 
dominated the minds of tha superstltlono and tha thoughtful 
alike. For tha first time in tha history of the world it pro- 
claimed a salvation which each man could gain for himself. In 
this world, during this Ufa, without tha laew rafaranoa to God, 
or to gods, either great or small* (<b. SCX 

The main distinction between Jainiam and 
Buddhism lay in the fact that the former special- 
ized and intensified the earlier ascetic discipline, 
and prescribed reverence for life, not only human, 
but immanent in animals, plants, fire, earth, water, 
and wind ; while Buddhism advocated asceticism in 
a milder form, and found salvation for its members 
in knowledge and right living. 

It has often been suggested that this movement 
was part of a wide-spread religions and social 
revival. 

* The sixth century aa is one of those epochs in the his- 
tory of our race which mark a widespread aouess of spiritual 
vitality. In the case of Hellaa It is still a vmoot question how 
far some fresh impact from E^prpt or from further east had to 
do with this. But a sort of pantheistio awakening, at once 
Intellectual and religious, befpnning from many centres, of 
which the names of Fythagoras, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and 
the mythical Orobeua may serve to remind us, had set going a 
wave of mingled speculation and aspiration, which at one time 
threatened to destre^ mythology, at another to transmute it 
into novel forms. Wants hitherto unfelt were met in various 
ways. Individuals were not satisfied with the traditional and 
conventional worships of the fkroily or of the state. There was 
a deepmiing sense, we know not bow Infused, of guilt requiring 
atonement* of pollution crjring tor purgation, a feeling which 
had its roots in very early times, but was now becoming uni- 
versal* (Ii. Oampbell, JUligicn in Gredt LiUtatwn^ London, 
1898, p. lZ7f. ; of. also OasarteUi, in SpUgdMwm. Kof., Bombay, 
1908, pp. 180-188). 

According to the most probable theory, thiz was 
the age of Zoroaster (060-683 B.C. ; West, SBE 
xlviL[18971 Introd. xzvii, zxzviii). The Hebrew 
prophetic literature, gtarting in the 8th cent., con- 
tinued during this period (HDB iv. 112). In the 
TigriB-Euphrates vall^, Kineveh fell in 007-8 b.c. ; 
Baoylon was captured by CyruB in 639 B.C. ; the 
life of Buddha may approximately be fixed between 
607 and 487 B.C. (zee BBE ii. 881). Az in the caze 
of the Heroic Age in Europe, racial dizturbancez, 
tribal unrezt and movement, promoted individnal- 
iztic tendenciez in thiz new grouping of peoplez. 
It iz at prezeut, however, impozzible to trace any 
real connexion between these almost contempor- 
aneouB historical and literaxy Bvents, or to find 
any evidence of the communication of the ideas 
underlying Buddhism from the east to the west, 
except that they were all the rezultz of a long zeriez 
of previous movements ; * and theze previous move- 
ments were, in fact, so similar that th^y ran on 
nearly parallel lines resting on the common basis 
of animistic conoeptiona And similar causes 
acting in these panulel lines took about, though 
by no means exactly, the same time to produce 
oorresponding resulte’ (Rhvs Davids. EL, 123). 

la. The relatione of Buddhism to the rival 
rdlgions.— Buddhism and Jainism, as we have 
■een, were the results of parallel and almost oon- 
tem^raneous movements, organised outside the 
Holy Land of the Brfihmans, by Kgatriyas, in 
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cmodtioD to Brihmaa elaimi. But, in spite of 
tnis initial aatsgonlsm, during the early period 
the three riral faiths seem to have existed side 
hy aide in oomnarative harmony. The lay mem- 
hm of the Buddhist and Jain orders, while they 
looked for spiritual guidance to their ovm teachers, 
retained the services of their Br&bman priests for 
the performance of domestic rites. Buddhism has 
so completely disappear^ from the Indian northern 
plains that it is impossible from modem facts, to 
illustrate the conditions whidi prevailed at the 
period of its origin and vigour. 

Bvsn to tho present the heterodox Biiddhieto of IVi 
- -r_.. TilBra with that of 


oomUne the woishlp of i 

ftrShiDMie in eeored *■"4 domeetio ] 

esme fusion between Bud^fsin end Brftbinenlsin, espei^y in 
the onlt of Sive, preveils in Oevlon, end wee reoQffnIsed under 
the lets Bnnnese dynestj et Miwdeley (B. 8. Herdj, Baefam 


Shet of Buddhe. end < 

ritee roidSeld, U. 147). ^e 
d Brumenlsm, espee 


cne lete Bnnnese dynestj et Mendeisy (B. B. iierdy, JSasfam 
Mcnaohimi, London, ISSOi p. iolff.; Shwey Yoe [J. Q. 
Boottl The Bwman, 1888, L Sti H. Tulo, JfMba fo Awa, 
London, 1868, p. SOf.X In oontinentel Indie the euno 
oonditione immtU in the oese of * ‘ ' 
et present freely worship the Hii 
with the legends of their lelnte. 


I of Jeinism. Jeins, as e mis. 


, Jeins 
flndu feats end 


worship end Knipe es _ . . 

holidays ; some even worship the' Bektis, or Mother-goddesses 
(FOrgusaon-Burgses. Caea Tmptsa, 1880, p. 487; B& v. [1880] 
^ lx. [1001] pt. i. p. Ill, xxl. [1884] 100, xxU. [1884] 120 ; Wilson. 

Worst. 1861.1. dsS. In Berode the TeM ’ * 

of the y& 9 ie or merdhent oasts freely iui 
Vair . .. - . 


eispeve girl Is married In e Jsln Ihmily, 
bus she Is et her husband's house, < 


kve end Jain ssetJons 
end, when e 
ds Jain rites 

end worships the old 

Brfthmentcel gods when she visits her persnts--e oondition of 
things which prsveils among similar oastss In other parts of the 
country (Ctntui Report Barod^ lOOl, i. 488f.: SG ix. [1001) 
pt 1. p iqp ; Ibbstaon, Jtthnoffraiphp. 130). In 8. Indie, 

while a Belve will neither eat food nor mtennerm with a 
Velfpeve, the ancient hoetUlty between Jains end Buidue has 
early diaappaarad ; but In the Oentral Provlneee, though thw 


Ihot, which 


there are other eeote, admittedly Hindu, wl 
divergence from orthodox BrAhmanism. 


lulty be traced ; and 
rhioh preaent greater 


The evidence of the Chineae pilgrims and that 
derived from other boutccb proves that the same 
tolerance of the rival faiths prevailed during the 
neater part of the period when Buddhism was in 
^e ascendant, and even when it began to show 
^mptoms of decay. The actual decay of Bud* 
miism, which was due to internal weakness and the 
competition of the revived Brahmanism, seems to 
have set in about a.d. 700 ; and, while it still held 
its ground in remote parts of the land, its final dis- 
appearance was due to the Muhammadan occupa- 
tion of N. India. Buddhism in its early form was 
probably too simple, and was thus ill adapted to 
supply the religious needs of a race which has 
always found a sensuous l^pe of wonhip more 
attractive. It demanded from its followers a 
standard of morals which was in advance of their 
stage of culture. It involved the discontinuance 
of sacrifice, and of the myriad litnalistic devices 
by which the Hindu has ever tried to win the 
favour, or avert the hostility, of his gods. It 
abolished the personality of Brahma, into whom 
most orthodox Hindus hope eventually to be 
absorbed, and it substituted the vague conception 
of NirvAna, which meant to Buddha the extinction 
of lust, anger, and ignorance; to the Jains and 
some Buddhists eternal blissfiil repose; to other 
Buddhists extinction and annihilation (Hopkins, 
321 ; Rhys Davids, fiTL, 283). 

The State in India has always been tolerant of 
eveiy form of religion (see A. Lyall, FortnighUy 
SevteWf Nov. 1908, p. 717 ff.); and this role was 
followed by the great Buddhist Emperor AAoka 
(o.e.). Though it may be true that the {gradual 
£>wnfa]l of Buddhism in the Indian plains was 
due to oauses other than persecution, it is also 
certain t^t fanatical rulers from time to time in- 
dulged in savage outbnrsts of cruelty, and that both 
Buodhists and Jains were victims of outrage. 


*Tlwt mflih oathuTSti of wiath Should hsvo oooomd li not 
wondavfiil. If wo oonslder tho sxtnmt oppiwilvoiMst of tho 


dhisi ptohIU 
ioiiioflim.s 


and pvobobly fay Adokn. Tho wonder 


tho won by ^ ^ _ . 

ntbor Is that ponoontiou won so nn, and that m o mlo the 
voriono MOts monagod to Uvo togothor in hnnnoo, and in tho 
onjoyaont of fainy tmportlol offlcisl favour' (Smith, Sarly 
/niiSii 8 iS)T*^^ dlflannt vlow, sot Davido, 

tjL The continuity of Brlhiuaniam and tiie rise 
of Hinduism.— Thus BrAhmanism, even during the 
ascendancy of Buddhism, never snAfered complete 

AS Al 1- JA J l-A-Jt-^ » L of its 

in N. 

nnoyed the 

patronage of ruling powers and were elevated to 
the rank of State religions. The extension of 
Indo-Aryan oolonisation, the continuous absolu- 
tion of the non-Aryan tribes, and, finally, the 
establishment of the great Mauiya Empire under 
Adoka (272-282 B.C.), which ruled the greater part 
of the Peninsula, led to a modification of the 
earlier forms of Hindu belief. The Hindu has 
always been aoonstomed to localise his gods, 
and probably from the earliest times the tutelary 
villa^-gods received more veneration from the 
masses of the population than the deities of a 
higher olass whose cultus was the monopoly of the 
pnestly body. This was the ease with the Roman 
colonists under the Empire. 

*Ilix oonditioDi of hoolth ond dfmii oio so obwofi, tho 
InfluenoM of win ood Imoginotton on our bodily ftotoo on to 
markod, that, in oil ogit, the boomUrlM botwoon tho notnnl 
and tho nnknowahle oro blnmd and may bo eoilly oromed. 
... On hundredo of provincial Inoorlptioni wo con rood tho 
oathoUo onpoiotltion of tho Bomon logfonary. Tho mvitory of 
deiort or foroot, tho dangon of moroh and UvouaOk, aUmulatod 
hlo devotion. It ho does not know tho namoo of iho otrango 
doitloi, ho win Invoke thorn eolloetlvoly oldo by aide with the 
godo whom ho hoa boon taught to vonoroto* (8. Dill, Roman 
Society J^rom Nero to Mareua Awretiue, London, 1004, pp. 460, 
480 : and loo artL DiuviDiAini). 

It was from this combination of Axyjut and non- 
Aryan cults and beliefs that the Neo^rahnianisin 
took its rise. 

24 * The ScriptureB of the Neo- BrAhtnaniem.— 
The literature of the new form of BrAhmanism is 


all the work of, or inspired by, the Brahman hier- 
archy. The theory which it suggests is that there 
was no violent break between the older and the 
newer faith. Hence it is difficult to trace the 
stages of the evolution by which the theology was 
reconstructed. 

(а) The Pundpoo.— This difficulty has been in- 
OTeased by a long-standing error regarding the date 
of that body of literature known as the PurOpas. 
To the Hindu mind their name— * Arohaeologia|’ 
* tile ancient writings *— anggests immemorial anti- 
quity. It has been the habit of oritics to date the 
best known of them, Vipuku FurRjgM, about A.D. 
1046 (H. H. Wilson, Vishnu Furanut London, 1840, 
Introd. Ixxii). It has, however, recently been 
proved that this and other important works of the 
same series must be dated about A.D. 600, while 
the Vdyu FurO^ is referred to the 4th cent., and 
all the principal works, which in their present form 
are recensions of a much older body of literature, 
were re-edited in the Gupta period (A.D. 820-480), 
when the study of Sanskrit was revived (Smith, 
Early Hi8t.\ IBf. ; MacdoneU, Skr. LU., 299). 
From this oonclusion the important result follows 
that the growth of the Neo-BrAhmanism was eon- 
temporaneons with the decay of Buddhism in N. 
India, and its development naturally progressed 
side side with that of the later Budobiun and 
Jainism. 

(б) The Law fiferoftfre.— The second body of 
literature oonnected with this religions revival is 
that of the Law-books. These, like the PurApas, 
are the result of various reoensioiiB. Thetwomost 
important, the Fainksea DhamuMstra and the 
Mdnava Dhamnaidstra, probably assumed their 
present form about A.D. 200; and the latter ia 
closely oonneoted with the Makdbhdraia, contain- 
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ina many rmeB quoted from that Epie (Btthler. 
Jwnu XXV. (1886)], Introd. xxi ; Maedonell, 
SJkr. irt., 428). But, according to BUhler, the Law- 
book did not borrow from the Epic ; both authors 
used the same materials ; and those materials were 
not mtematic treatises on law and philosophy, but 
the floating proverbial wisdom of the philosophical 
wd legal whools, which already existed in metrical 
form. Manus treatise, which has become for 
“ u®™ “?dns the text-book in matters connected 
with relimon and social observances, represents 
the penod before the recognition of the sectarian 
g^B in the schools where it originated. It no- 
where teaches the performance of rites other than 
Vedic; It nowhere inculcates the worship of any 
of the deities of the Pauranic school ; nor is theie 
any hint that it was intenaed to form a digest of 
the sac^ Law. It rather bears unmistakable 
marks of being a school book, intended for the in- 
Btruction of all Aryas (Bilhler, SHE xxv., Introd. 
1^). It contains no allusion to the post-Ve^e 
TrimUrti, the triad consisting of Brahma, Vienu, 
and Siva, the last two gods neing only once men- 
tion^ ^ name (xii. 121) ; and it ignores the coitus 
of the Sakti (female powers), and the efficacy of 
fervent in Kma (see art. Bhakti-mXkga, 
▼oL u. p. «»«:). The god taPtaiftpala, lord 
of created beings $ the ilrahman and nis teacher 
are obj^ of reverence, and hell is the fate of 
thoro who insult or injure them (ix. 319, iv. 166). 
A Brahman who serves his teacher until death 
^iors forthwith the eternal mansions of Brahma. 
Iniage-worship is casuaUy observed, but temple 
• measure of contempt 
(ill. 162, 180^ The doctrine of transmigration is 
clearly stated, and, as a consequence of this, the 
various hells described, though places of terrible 
torture, resolve themselves merely into places of 
temporary purgation, while the heavens become 
only steps on the road to union with Brahma. 
ne <ugnmed isolation or calculated reticence of 
^e school is shown hy the absence of reference to 
Buddhism ; and two verses wliich speak of the 
Mleohch^, or barbarian (ii, 23, x. 46), are devoid of 
any particularity which would identify them with 
the Gmks or any other foreign races. For the 
ethical tone, im lA iv. [18761 121 If. 

(c) The Epice; the It is in the 

Epic literature, represented by the MahOJbharata 
and the EdmdyavM, that the literary evolution of 
the Neo-Br&hmanism is most fully Olnstrated. 
This period may be fixed roughly from 600 to 50 
B.C. But behind this probably lies a long period, 
a* in the case of Homer, the ballads out of 
which the Epics were compiled existed in an oral 
fom. Episodes are embedaed in the existing texts 
which may be regarded as fragments of older narra- 
tivM, ^e antiquity of which is proved by the fact 
that their sulnect-matter often refers to the resist- 
ant offered by the warrior class to the growing 
claims of the Br&hman hierarchy. 

The MaMbhAraia^ after undergoing various re- 
cennons, is believed to have grown round a legend- 
during some eight centuries (400 B.C.- 
A.D. 400) (see Hopkins, The Great Epie of India^ 
Lradon, 1901, p. 398). The war Mtween the 
Ptedavas and Enuravas, which forma the main 
subject of the poem, has been suppos^ to represent 
the contest between two succesiuve bodies of Indo- 
Aryra immigrants, the former a Him&layan tribe 
ur^sing polyandiy, whose deity was Kr^na 
VAsndeva, the traditional founder of the anti-Br&h- 
maniosl monotheistic Bhftgavata religion; the 
second much later comers and supporters of official 
Brthmaato Grieraon, Cennu Beporl 

1901, i. 887®, JSAS, 1908, p. (W4ff f A. 
Weber, lA zn. [19011281 The Ibatrivapeity 
won the dey. bnt had in the end to to^e 


mppOTtenof Br&hinaainn. In this Epie the teamd> 
non fn>m the older to the newer Hinduism is *"ark ed 
in vnrfone waya. The faeto have been eanfollT 
E. W. Hopkina (Bel. * 

/ndia,351iC). There ia, nxat, an abnormal growA 
of ifoga, or mental eonoentration. 

^ ^ -MiiUn tmt k god-MaaiMlIliw ; 

or to th a j ustly geottaf uso of formuha ; as part 

of a norlflce. tot as in themNlvaa potant: and mvatonm 
SJJic?** l*y priait and uarrlor alike, aerve oTOiy and of 

Caste distinctiions are now fully recognised, and 
the most heinous crime is to commit an offence 
agamst caste order. On the other hand, the greatest 
merit is to present gifts to priests, whose insolence, 
greed, and rapaoi^ are constantly dwelt upon. 
This, however, appues chiefly to court Brfthmans 
and to ascetics, who are above all law, while the 
village BrAhmans and hermits are free from ^e 
reproach att^hing to their hypooritimJ, debauched 
brethren. Apart from the sectarian go^, ^e chief 
objects of worshm are priests, the manes, and, for 
form’s sake, the Vedic gods. These, with the addi- 
tion of Kubera, god of riches, are now degraded to 
* world guardians * {lokaptUa), and are 
definitely subordinated to the newer divinities. 
Among the latter is now included Bhanna Vaivas- 
vata, the god of justice, son of the Sun-god. An- 
other new and interesting figure is K&ma, god of 
love, who, in the form of the personification of 
sexual desire, is as old as the Atharvaveda (ix. 2, 

iii. 26) and is still the subject of a Mysteiy Play in 
S. India (K. Thnrston, Casteeand Trwea t^S, India, 

iv. 399 if.). In the Purilnas he is provided with a 
consort, Katl or Kevft, goddess of desire ; and it has 
been suggested that his eminence is dne to associa- 
tion with tlie Greek Eros, through the agency of 
Greek slave-girls, who about this time were im- 
ported into W. India (J. W. McCrindle, Pertplue, 
^cutta, 1879, p. 123 ; lA ii. [1873] 146). The old 
Nature-worship is represented by the cult of moun- 
tains, rivers, and sacred trees, many ancient rites 
and beliefs being concealed under the * all-embrac- 
ing doak of pantheism,’ which appears in the Epic. 
It has been alleged that phallus-worship is often 
mentioned in the MahOhharata, as if it had always 
been common everywhere throughout N. India ; 
but this assertion has been disputed (Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, 166 f. ; B. C. Mazumdar, JEAS, 
1907, p. 337 ff. ). The local theriolatry is illustrated 
by the cult of Hanumftn or Hanumat, the monkey 
hero of the EdmAyafui, who in later times has 
become the chief village guardian deity. Serpent- 
worship appears in the cult of Nfigas. 

From the religiouiyxiint of view the most interest- 
ing portion of the Epic is the Bhagavad-ifttd, in 
which the Supreme Being incarnate as Knna ex- 
pounds to Ariuna the result of ^e eclectic move- 
ment combiiiing the Sihkhy^ Yoga, and Ved&nta 
doctrines (see ERE iL 686 ff.). It is now certain 
^at portions of this poem, in which ^e doctrine of 
oAohft, or fervent faith, is taught, axe pre-Christian, 
and therefore the doctrine itself is of indigenous 
Indian origin (»6. iL 647^). 

• Nothlnir in mndu Utmtom Is mors chsrsoteiistio, In Its 
mbUtoty M initfimsrffitltoinltaloglcMlnltsuant^lt It 
has tho fate of most miidn works In being Intopolsted 
inindidoualy, lo that many of the puidlng anomalies, wfaioh 
astonndno leaa the reader tban the hero to whom It wae revealed, 
are mbably later edditloni. It le a medley of beUefe ae to the 
relat^ of spirit and matter, end other secondary matters; It is 
tuiptsin In its tone in regard to the oomparative elBoaey of 
s^on and inaction, and In rsgard to the practical inan'e means 
k ; tot It Is at one with IMf in tw fundam 


of salvation 
thataUtbii 


fundamental thesis, 


present form' (Ho^ns. JM. tflndiia, 8B0). 

It has become the Gospel of the Vaignava see- 
taxiana, and is the inapintion of the new school led 
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ViTekAnanda (see 1 35 ). For a criticism of its 

eology from the Christian standpoint! see Slater^ 
Higher Emduum^ 1902! p. 126 IT. 

{d) The E&mAytMgua . — While the Mahilhhllrata 
thus collected and popnlarised the legends and 
traditions which had their centre in the fioly Land 
of the Hindus, the Eastern Panjab, the same serrice 
was done by the second Epic, the for 

the eastern stories which onginated in the kingdoms 
of Macadha and Kosala, the present W. Bengal. 
Like we MahAhhdrata^ in its present diffenng 
forms, it is the resnlt of a long senes of recensions, 
and considerable additions have been made to the 
original nucleus, which * appears to have been com- 
pleted at a time when the epic kernel of the 
meUiAbh&rata had not as yet assumed definite 
shape ’ ; and this earlier mrtion seems to be pre- 
Buddhistic (Macdonell, 6uL of Skr. 8061. ; 
Khys Davids, Ihuldhut India, 183 f.). The first 
portion, that treating of the banishment of the hero 
Kama, is in form a historical saga, widely differing 
from the second part, which recoids tlie extension 
of Brahmanism into S. India ; but the stoiy is based 
on N. Indian myths, and in the heroine, Slta, who 
is represented as having emerged from the earth 
when her father was ploughing, we recognise the 
favourite myth of theEartli-spirit mated to a con- 
sort, from whose union, bv a sort of mimetic magic, 
the fertility of men, cattle, and crops is aasured. 

From a religions point of view the RdmAyaroL is 
much less interesting than the Mah&bhArata, be- 
cause it has been remodelled bv a single hand, that 
of Valmlki, the traditional autlior, who has manipu- 
lated his materiab to produce at once an artistic 
pcjein and a religious treatise, in the interest of the 
Kama-wor8hi|)ping section of the Vai^navas. 

IS The historiou development of Neo-Brlhman- 
ism. — The scanty information which we possess of 
the history of this period has been collected and 
arranged from materialB derived from the writings 
of Greek travellers and Buddhist pilgrims, with the 
aid of inscriptions and coins, by V. A . Smith {Early 

The Maurys dynasty, founded by Ohandracrupta Maura (SIl 
B.O.). attained its supremacy under AAoka-vardhapa (see BRE li. 
124 If.X who mado Buddhism the Stale r«li|dori. It was destroyed 
In 184 B.C. by Puffyaniitra Bu&ifn, who, in order to assert his claim 
to be paramount sovereign, performed tho antique rite of the 
horse-sacriAce (oivafiMffAa [q.o.]), thus marking the lisginnlng 
of the Brahmanical reaction against Buddhism, which was fully 
develfq[»sd under Samudngupta and hie ancceasora Avo centuries 
later. At the same time, mere is no evidence that Buddhists or 
Jains suffered perseoutioo. Under the next dynasty, the Kfteva, 
we And the king supporting the ideal system of Manu, and acting 
under the advice of BrAliman ministers. This was followed by 
the Andhra dynasty, among the kings of which Bala Is hunous 
as a patron of Prftkrit literature. 

In the obscure i^eriod which followed, N. India was overrun 
by hosts of Invaders from the north under the names of Baka 
or S(Qythians, and Pahlavaa or Parthians. The dates are much 
disputed ; but it appears that about A.n. AO the Yuehohl or 
Knskn dominion erae oonsolidated in the N.W. by Kadphlses l, 
and that bis successor, Kadphises ii., annexea M. India and 
destroyed the Indo-Parthlan power In the PanJAb. This Kufkn 
empire lasted till a.d. 220. nie Important point to be noted 
here is that these foreign chieftains rapidly succumbed to tbs 
InAuenoe of their new environment. Kaniska and Huvl|ika seem, 
at least formally, to have become Hindus ; V>sudeva(e. A.n. 186- 
220) bears an Indian name, and adopted Salva symbols on his 
coins (J. Kenn^, JRA8, 1007, p. 007). 

Prom this point ws have hardly any information until the rise 
of the Qupta empire under GhandrsguptaL (a.ii. 825-876), whose 
successor. Samudtagupta, showed nls sympathy with oimodox 
BrAhmanlsm by performing the horse sacnAoe. The daim to 
perform this rite, lymbollo of supreme power, was asserted by 
various Hindu prlnoss in 8. India In the early centuries of our 
era(Rlae, Jfgtorsoful CooivAomfAsinferfjrifM, 1000, p. 200 f.). 
* Whatever mey have been the caufes, the fact Is abundantly 
establlehed that the nstoration of the Brahmanleal religion to 
popular fitvoufj and the aaeoctated revival of the Sanskrit 


language, Aiet beoame notloeable in the eeoond eentniy, were 
fosteM by the western eatrape during the third, and made a 
I by the Oapta emperoie in the fourth oentary. Ttmee 


against Buddniefe oondcronation of eaonooe nad l 


marked by Pusliysmitra's celebration of the boree-mcrlSoe to* 
wards the oloes of the second oentuiy. In tho fourth, Samu- 
diagupta revived the same andent rite with added splendour ; 
ancTln the Afth. hie grandson rspeaM the solemnity. Without 
going further Into detail, we may sum up the matter in the 
remark thalodniL ineoripiions, and monumentaagfee In furnish- 
ing abundant evidenos of the rccrudeecenos during the Gupta 
period of Brahmanical Hinduism at the expense of Buddhlem, and 
of the favour shown by the ruling powers to ** deedoal *' Benskrlt 
Airig populer Utereiy dieleote ' (Smith, 

The Gupta *em^re fell before the attaCk of another body Oi 
Invaders, the Huns, about A.D. 600. 

These sneotssive inroads produced Important results on the 
ethnology of M. India. The progress and Anal absorption of 
these foreigners In the Hindu population have reoently been 
fully investigated for W. India (BG lx. [10011 pt. L p. 4880.). 
The Huna, or Hun, Invaders were admitted by the Drfthmans 
among the Kmtriya or warrior <*1sss~s tset disguised under the 
legend of the nre-lnltlation st Mount Abu (ERSu 61 f. ). Similar 
legends describe the successive introduction of foreigners into 
the Brkbman hierarchy (V. A. Smith, *The GurJarM of KUput- 
Ana and KanauJ,' JRAS^ Jan.-Juns 1900 ; D. u. Bhandarw, 
* The Ouhilote,* JASB, 1000, p. 167 ff.). 


The influence of these foreicners on Hindu be- 
liefs most have been considerable ; but the official 
Brahman literature gives little or no indication of 
the process of the reconstruction of the faith during 
the period of foreign rule. When we come to the 
ustaDlisbment of the national power under Harsa 
(A.D. 606-645), the evidence is more complete. He 
was a Hindu, but in his later life favoured Bud- 
dhism. He worshipped at times Siva or the Sun, 
or followed the Buddhist rule, and be impartially 
erected temples to all three. Most of bis subjects 
worshipped the sectarian gods, and selected as their 
pjAtron deity whichever god they preferred (see 
Uoweli-Thomas, TheHarfa-earUa London, 

1807, Introd. xii tf. ; M. L. Ettinghausen, Har^ 
Vardhana, Louvain, 1006, ch. ii.). Thus the 
modem sectarian worship was gradually estab- 
lished in N- India ; and the same revival ooemred 
in the Deccan under the Chalnkya king, Pnla- 
ke6in 1. (a.d. 550-608), who, in the decadence of 
Buddhism, is said to have performed many Hindu 
sacrifices, including the tMvatnedha, or horse-rite 
(EG i. [1806] pt. ii. p. 191). The activity of the new 
faith is shown in the erection of numerous cave 
temples in the -period A.O. 500-800 (Fergnsson- 
Burgess, Cave Tetnplee, 1880, p. 403). 

10 . The extension of Brahmanism in S. Indio. 
— ^The extension of Hindu influence into the South 
was obstructed by the great forest tract known as 
Dandakaranya, too present MarAtha country, and 
by the ranges of the Satpura and MahAdeo hills 
which cross the Peninsula, dividing the North from 
the plateau of the Deccan. Hence, at the outset. 
Brahman missionaries seem to have mode their 


way along either the eastern or the western coast- 
line, or bjr the sea route. The question has been 
disouBsed in the article on the Bornliay Presidency 
{BEE ii. 788), and the facts there collected need 
not be re}>eatM. The Aryans before the 7th cent. 
B.C. seem to have had little knowledge of the 
Deccan; and R. G. Bhandarkar dates their ac- 
quirement of information regarding the southern 
region about 850 B.O. {BG i. pt. ii. p. 141). The 
question has also been discus^ by Rhys Davids 
{Buddhiet India, 28 ff.), by Caldwell {Vravidian 
Grammar^ London, 1875, p. 114 ff.), and W H. A. 
Stuart, quoted by Thurston, Caetee and Tribee of 
Southern India, i. 373 ff. Burnell {lA i. fl872] 310) 
believes that about A.D. 700 BrAhmauioiu influence 
was inconsiderable in the South, and that the Skr. 
place-names which are found appear only in the 
fertile deltas and at the seaports, where they were 
probably introdnoed by Buddhist missionaries. 
The latest discussion of the sulMeot (A. Govinda- 
charyar SvAmin {I A xll. [1912] 227 ff.) rejects 
Bnraeirs view, and places the * Arianization of 
the South ’ after the 6th and before the 3rd cent 
B.C. , which is too early. The modem school of 
8. Indian scholars naturally adopts the higher 
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■srias of dates. Whatever may be the exaot date 
of the iDtrodnotion of Brfthmaaical beliefs and 
praotioes into S. India, it was certainly, when 
oontrasted with K. India, comparatively late ; and 
this fact accounts for the characteristic form of 
B. Indian Br&hmanism. which has developed on 
lines of evolution quite different from those of the 
Nortli (V. Kaakwbhai, jTAs TamU$: Eig^ten 
Hundred Yeam Ago^ 1904, p. 227 ff ; L. K. 
Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Trihet and Oaeiee, 
ii. [1912] 171 f. ; Rice, Myaore and Coorg fnm the 
Inscriptions, 204 ff.). 

xy. The establishment of Hinduism in its modem 
form.— We have now reached the stage at which 
the Br&hmanical reaction against Buddhism and 
Jainism was completed, and Hinduism, as we find 
it in existence at the present time, was firmly 
established. The Br&hmans now controlled the 
law and social institutions of the people. The 
theory of caste was fully adopted, and they were 
placea at tlie head of society ; tlie movement led 
by the K^triyaa in opiKMition to them had col- 
lapsed. 

^All phlloiophy, except their own penthelstio theoeophy, hed 
been driven out of the field. But Vedlc rites and Vedlo divlni- 
tles, the Vedic language and Yedio theology, had all gone under 
in the strunle. The gods of the people reoelved now the 
homage of the people. Bloody aacriflces were still oocaslonally 
offered, but to new divinities ; and brahmins no longer presided 
over the ritual. Their literature had had to be reoast to suit 
the new worship, to gain the favour and eupport of thoee who 
did not reverence and worship the Vedio gode. And all eense 
of histoiy had been loet in the necessity of garbling ths story 
of the p^ so as to make it tally with their own pretenelons. 
... A emsU and decreasing minority continued to keep alive 
the iiiokerlng lamp of Vedlo learning ; and to them the Indian 
people! will one day look back with eapeoial gratitude and 
eetcem* (Bhys Davide, Suddhiat India, 1671, who poaaibly 
aomewhat overstates the esse). 

i8. The development of Hinduism.— Tlic Neo- 
Brfthmanism, henceforward to be called * Hinduism,* 
was developed in two ways : first, W the creation, 
mainly illustrated by thoRpic and Panrftnic litera- 
ture, of a galleiy of deified personages, tlie legends 
regarding whom were largely drawn from the 
current folk-lore or popular tradition, and, by a 
reconstruction of the traditions, were in a measure 
connected with the system which they had sniier- 
seded ; secondly, by the adoption of deities, religi- 
ous myths, and cults derived from the races beyond 
the Brfthmanical pale. 

We have examples of the first class in the dei- 
fied heroes of the Mahdbhdrata, the five P&n^ava 
brethren, whose cults still prevail in various parts 
of the eount ]^ ; at many sites in the Himalaya ; 
at Benares ; in the Konicans and the Deccan ; in 
S. India (Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, ii. [1884] 
281 f. ; M. A. Sherring, The Swred City of the 
Hindus, I^ondon, 1868, pp. 67, 177, 217 ; HG L 

E t. i. [1806] p. 278, xxii. 389, xiii. 404 ; Fergusson- 
iurgess, p. 113 ; Thurston, Mhnogr, Notes^ Madras, 
1906, pp. 146 ff., 249, 301). The second prooess by 
which the pantheon has been formed was by the 
adoption and absorption of the local deities, this 
localization being a feature which Indian poly- 
theism shares with the Semites and the Egyptians 
( W. K. Smith, BeL Sem,\ 38 ff. ; Sayce, JaL, 89, 
121 ; A. Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, Eng. tr., 
London, 1894, p. 250 f. ; A. Wiedemann, Eel. of the 
Ane, Egyptians, do. 1807, p. 8 f.). Naturally, the 
process of absorption, in India as in Greece, assumed 
many and varied forms. 

* We veoogniM now that thepereonageeol the Greek end other 
polytheieiiia were not pure oiyetelllaea produote of e eingie end 
Uentloel people, but were modified venouely by their environ- 
ment, borrowing trelte end epitheti from other looel powers 
whom they may neve diippee e m e d or with whom they mey have 
Sbeied their rule. . . . The divine neme, eepeolaUy in ancient 
isUgloiia wee a powerful talliman, e megnet attiaoting to ItMlf 
a dellnita eet of oult-ldeee and legen<hi*(lFtoell, CGS v. M tX 
The worship of va^ue spirits of the forest by 
the most primitive tribes, as the stage of setUed 
agriottlture displaces nomadism, develops into the 


cult of snirits wliioh promote the fertiU^ of ths 
soil, cattle, and men. In Manipur, for instenee. 
no fewer than ‘four definite orders of spiritual 
beings have crystallised out from the amorphous 
mass of animistic Deities * (Hodson, The MeMeis, 
1908, p. 96). By degrees, one of these local deities, 
nsually known m N. India as Devi, in S. India as 
the Gr&madevata and Aiyan&r, the central figure 
of the Dravidian pantheon, pushes itself into noto- 
riety, and is finally adopted ny BrAhmanism. This 
may ooeur because the shrine is on the borders of 
the territory oeeupied by more than one allied 
tribe or village, and thus acquires a reputation 
more than locaJ; or because at thb partioular 
place there has been a manifestation of special 
spiritual power, shown by the * possession * of the 
medioine-man or his followers, or by some notable 
case of healing. Such a shrine is, in process of 
time, appropriated by some low-caste Brfthman 
priest^ and tne local aeity comes gradually to be 
identified with some manifestation or inoamation 
of one of the greater i^s. Hence arose the Devt 
or KaII of Calcutta, <3 the Vindhyan hills, of Devi- 
pAtan in Oudh, and the BhavAnI of TuljApur in 
the NizAm’s Dominions, who possess powers of 
magic, wonder-working, and healing superior to' 
those of the village-gMdesses from whose ranks , 
they have been promoted. The same is the cane 
witn the shrines dedicated to men who gained a 
reputation for good works or wickedness in this 
life (Lyall, Asiatic Studies^, i. Iff.). Of course, 
it is not fdways possible to trace the exact course 
of the evolntion. This difficulty is increased in 
India by the absence of expressive cult-titles, which 
in Greece have so largely facilitated the analysis of 
the elements of the pantheon {CGS i. 35 ff.). 

10 . Modern Hinduism defined.— In tracing the 
evolution of religion in India, no problem is more 
difficult than that of framing a definition of Hin- 
duism as we oliserve it at the present day. Many 
of the tests which have been proposed from time 
to time are obviously inadequate. Thns it has 
been said that a Hindu is one who cremates the 
adult dead. But certain olasses of Hindu ascetics, 
like the Bishnols of the PaniAb and the LingAyats 
of the Deccan, always bury their dead ; and among 
the lower classes of Hindus both forms of disposm 
of the corpse are in use. Again, it is said that a 
Hindu is one who receives religious service at the 
hands of BrAhmans. But in the PanjAb nearly 
all Sikh villagers reverence and employ BrAhmans 
as their Hindu neighbours do, and the same is tlie 
case with the Jains ; while many Hindus who have 
been converted to TslAm appoint the BrAhman to 
conduct their marriages according to the Hindu 
rule, adding the Muhammadan ntual as a legal 
precaution ^bbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 112 f.). 

The difficulty of framing a definition of Hindu- 
ism arises from the fact that under the general 
title 'Hindu* are included classes whose b^ef, 
ritual, and mode of life are strangely diverse— the 
learned BrAhman, who is a follower of the VedAnta 
philfMophy ; the modem theist-or agnostic, trained 
m the learning of the West ; the semi-barbarous 
hillman, who eats almost any kind of food without 
scruple, knows little of BrAhmanical mytholcm, 
belief, or ritual, and in time of need bows before 
the stone which he supposes to be occupied 1^ 'the 
god of his tribe or village; lastly, mere is the 
vagmnt, or the member of a caste like the ChuhrA 
or Bhangl of N. India or the Pariah of the South, 
who is aGhonred by all pure Hindus. The difficulty, 
in short, lies in separating the Animist from those 
olasses of Hindus whose bwefs have a more or leas 
animistic haaia. Hence a recent writer proposes 
to include among Hindus 

*sll n&tlvee of India who do not belong to tbt Mnnlman, Join. 
Buddhist, ChrletUn. Pirei, Jew, or any other known reliipoii of 
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tiM WMl^MidwIioM form ot WQnMp MrtoidilroBimoQolhtlgm 
loMihIm, And whom thiolw ii fpbolhr written in tht Sad* 
itettiAngoAM* (Ctniia i, 120 L). 

Thu dennition is onaatisf actm, inumudh m it 
imores the fact that Hindmam u sot a lelijrion in 
the aense of the word aa uaed by Eniopean aoholan. 
Thna a Hindu writea : * Hindniam ia that which a 
Hindu doea* ; in other worda, it ia a queation of 
ritnaJiatio and aooial obaervanoe (Guru Progad Sen, 
Iwtrod. fe the Study <^ Minduiam^ 1893, p. 9). The 
current terma, * Hinduiam ’ and * Br&hmaniam,’ are 
of European origin, the only Hindu general term for 

* religion* being dharma, defined aa 'eatabliahed 
order, naage, inatitution, cuatom, preacription ; 
rule, duty; virtue, moral merit, good worka; 
right, juatioe, law* (Macdonell, Skr. JSng. Diot,^ 
Lmdon, 1893, «.«.)• According to Manu {LawSt 
ii. 6 [SsE XXV. 301), * the whole Veda ia the (firat) 
Bouroe of the aacred law, next the tradition and the 
virtuona conduct of thoae who know the (Veda fur- 
ther), alao the cuatoma of holy men, and (finally) 
aelf-aatiafaction.* Dharma ia diatinot from *the 
path * (mdrpa), inaamuch aa ' the path ' came into 
exiatenoe at a definite period, while dharma, ia 
eternal. ‘The path* and ‘the doctrine* (mofa), 
combined together, are often expreaaed by one 
word, samprad&ya^ literally ‘ that which is ^ven,’ 
which Monier-Williama {Brdh/nianitm and BindU^ 
iam\ 61) definea aa ‘ a particular body of tradition- 
ary doctrinea handed down through a aucceaaion 
of teachers,’ alao designated 'daraana or mata — 
that ia, particular views or opinions on religion or 
philoaopliy.’ 

*The great difference between the Hindu conorptlon of the 
“dherniA'* and the European conception of ** religion ** is tele. 
To A European, Ohriatianity or Ohrieuan religion are eelf-deflned 
terme, and the acceptance of thoee ideas andpractioes that are 
Indicated by the word would make a man Ohrlstlan. In the 
case of Hlndu-“ dharma,*' the relation is different. Ilindue ate 
a definite Ixidy, and Hindu- "dharma" ie that indefinite thing 
which the Hindus consider their own "dharma.** . . . The word 
Bindn is Iteelf a foreign one. The Hindus nevsr used it in any 
Sanskrit writing, that is, those which were written before the 
Hohauiedan invasion. In fact there was no need of calling 
themselves by any particular name (all the reet of the world 
being * foreigners^ (mlMksAAa, Greek /Mpfiopot)]. . . . Hindus 
doflns a Hindu as a man who has not fallen from Hlnduiem, 
that Is, taken up the memberahlp of any communl^ like Ohrls- 
tlan or Mohamedan, which is not considered as a Hindu com- 
munity. The dlstinotlon between the Hindus and the Anlmists 
Is thus based only on ignoranoe. . . . The distinction drawn 
between a Hindu and non-Hindu is merely a provliional one. 
It may change at any time. Hinduism tuu, In future, induds 
Christians, Mohamedans, and Buddhists. Hinduism is an ever- 
changing society, which msy expand and take In races and 
peoples irrcapecttvs of tbsir rellipous hsliafa. What sodotiss 
It will absorb depends almost entirely on the oiroumstanoes' 
(Shridhar Y. Ketkar, 18, SS, SS). 

For practical purposes the definition proposed by 
Lyidl may be accepted, that Hinduism is 

* the colleotlon of ritee, worship!, beliefs, traditions, and myth- 
dogles that are sanctioned by the eaored liooke and ordlnanoes 
of the Brahmans and are propagated by Brahmanlo teaching. 
And a Hindu ie one who generally follows the rules of oon- 
duot and osrsmonlal thus laid down for him, particularly 
regarding food and marriage, and the adoration of the gods* 
(Al HyHmm of fAs World, London, 1880, p. lui Or— to use 
the words of a Hindu writer— the modem Hindu * should be 
boro of parents not belonging to some recognised religion other 
than Hinduism, many withm the seme limits, believe in Qod, 
respect the cow and orsmate the dead* (Cenncs Btport Pan^, 
1012, i. 100). For crltldsms of other proposed tests of Hinduism, 
see Csfisitfils^, 1012, C/fiaidPromfiaM,LlSl,iro4nu.L60f., 
TravaiMore, 1. 108 ff . 

30 . Hinduiam as a missionary raligion.— Though 
concealed by various fictions and conventions, tJie 
theory whioli underliea the system ia that all 
residents of India are bom Hindus. This is illus- 
trated I 7 the controversy which arose upon the 
question whether Hinduiam ia, or is not, a mis- 
uonary religion. In the Leotnie on Miaaiona 
delivered in Weatminater Abbey in 1877 {Selected 
Eeeaye, 1881, ii. 49), F. Max Mfiller argued that 
three religiona— Judaism, Brahmaniam, and Zoro- 
aatrianiam— SIS * opposed to all miaaionary enter- 
prise*; while ‘three have a miaaionary character 
m>m their very beginning— Buddhism, Mahom 


medaniam, and Christianity.* Comparing Bffih- 
maniam with Judaism, he argued that 
'A vary sImUat fltsling pnvanted the Biihmaaa Iron avsr 
attempting to tnosslytue those who did not by birth belong to 
the spirit^ anstooiaoy of the country. Thslrwoife was rather 
to keep tbs light to thsmaelvsB. to repel Intrudtn ; and they 
went eo fAr BA to punish those who hsppsnsd to be nser snoogn 
to hsAT the sound of their pmyerib or to witness thslrasoriflosa' 

This was written from the point of view of a 
student of the Hindu aaored hooka, not of a 
practical observer of the people ; and, aa he after- 
wards explained, by miaaionary religiona he meant 
‘ thoee in which the apreading of the truth and the 
oonveraion of unbelievers are raised to the rank 
of a aaored duty by the founder or hia immediate 
aucceBBora * (t 6 . 1 . 94). This view ia so far correct 
that Hindniam was not the creation of any single 
founder, and that no authority has over oontrollcKi 
its organisation or ayatematically promoted the 
oonveraion of the heathen. In his reply to these 
reroarka, A. Lyall (i. 134 if.) contended that 
*to far from it being a non-miasionary religion, in the sense ot a 
religion that admits no proselytes, one might safely aver that 
mors |>srsons in India become svary year Brahmonlets than 
all the converts to all tbs other religions in India put to- 
gether. ... If by Brahmanism ws understand that rsligion 
of tbs Hindus which refers for its orthodoxy to Brshmsnlo 
Bcripturas and tradition, which adores the Biahmanio gods and 
thsir incarnations, vensratss the cow, observes certain miss 
of intermarriage and the oharing of food, and which regards 
the Brahman's presence as necessary to all essential ritee, then 
this religion can hardly bo called non-missionary in the sense 
of stagnation and exoiuelvs immobility. , . It the word praselyto 
may be used In the sense of one who has oome, and who has been 
readily adndtted, not neoessaiiiy being one that has been Invited 
or psrsuadod to oome, then Brahmamsm might lay claim to be 
by far the most sncceMful proselytising religion of modern times 
in India *(i6. 1.1861.). 

The question thus resolved itself into a contro- 
veray between two writera who disonaaed the 
question from two dUferent points of view— one a 
student of the sacred books, who treated Hindniam 
as an organised religion founded on an ancient 
literature, and who regarded proaelytiam aa a 
conscioua, well-defined procedure carriA on under 
conditions analogous to those which characterise 
Christian missionary work; the other an acute 
observer of the almost nnconscious, unorganized 
methods by which the non- Aryan tribes are induced 
to enter tme fold of Hinduism. The oontroversy 
is now aomewhat obsolete, and in the opinion of 
all oompetent obaervera has been finally settled 
in favour of the views advocated by Lyall. For 
a recent diaouaaion of Hinduism aa a miaaionary 
religion, aee Shridhar Y. Ketkar, op. cii. 66 ff. 

3 x. The converaion of the non-Aiyane to 
Hinduism. — The prooeaa by which the uon-Aryau 
tribes are converted to Hindniam has been de- 
scribed by Lyall in an essay familiar to all atudenta 
of comparative religion (i. 157 ff. ). Such oonveraion 
ia naturally moat common on the ontakirta of the 
territory long ooenpied by the Hindus, Thus in 
Assam the Koch H&jfta, who are without doubt 
of non-Aryan descent, have been recognized by 
the Br&hmana aa aprung from Siva, l^e gcri 
having taken the form of one of their anoeatora 
and visited the queen, who was herself none other 
than an incarnation of hia divine apouae, PftrvatL 

*TIia KaohiriUngt of Hlramba wensImUarly oonverted. and 
after tlieir ancestry nod been satlsbMstorily traced back to Bbim 
(ont of the Plo^va princes ot tes JfoASMdrafaltliotwo ohieti 
wort plaosd about A.D. 179U in ths body of a lam ooppsr imm 
of a oow, and thsnoo produosd as reclaimed Xundus. . . . 
the Aboms, India waa selected as the progenitor of the klnge, 
but no spedel origin eeeme to have been aengned to the oommon 
people, eo that an Ahom on oonveraloD takes as low a plaos In 
the Hindu oasts system, in his own estimation, as be does in 
that ot orthodox Hindus* {Cmnu JBUian Assam, 1892, L 83 ; 
cf. art. Assam, vOl. IL p. 187 f.). 

The prooeaa ia often gradunl. When the Kachftrl 
first puts himself nndw the gnidanoe of a yosdm, 
or teacher of the Yaignava sect, he ia a Hmdn in 
little more than name, eating pigs and fowls, and 
oontinaing to drink strong fiqnur. After a time 
he aomowiiat modifies theae almminable praotioes, 
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and theii» after several generations, when the familj 
has given up or oonoealed its taste for forbidden 
food and drink, and has become, in appearance at 
least, ceremonially pure, its members are finally 
promoted to the rank of orthodox Hindus. 

*Thif. however, ie a matter of meny yeare, ae splrlta and pis^e 
flesh are dear to the aboriginal palata, and many a man who 
would fain be admitted ae a pure Hindu remaioa outside the 
pale, because It is mit In him to forswear the nourishing diet of 
Saaoeston'(<6.L84X 

Some Assamese, when thev profess a desire for 
conversion, are compelled to fast for a day or two 
(fasting being a form of purification from malignant 
spirit influence [A. R. Crawly, TVla Mytttic JHoae, 
London, 1902, p. 163 If.]), after which they undergo 
a rite of atonement {vrayahhitta) at the hands of 
their teacher, who claims a suitable fee. But for 
at least three generations they are somewhat 
despised, and take no part in social afiidra ; after 
this they rank as Hindus {Census Report Assam, 
1901, i. 226). The condition of things in the 
Central Provinces, where tribes like the Goods 
(o.o.) are rapidW embracing Hinduism, is ve^ 
similar {Census Report, 1901, i. 96). 

33. Hindu ■ectarianianu — ^The process of the 
formation of new sects provides another method 
W which outsiders are Emitted into Hinduism. 
Tne worship of the sectarian deities grow up dur- 
ing the penod represented by the Epics and the 
Puranas ; hut the material for tracing their evolu- 
tion is very scanty. 

(а) Rranmd. — Of the members of the Hindu 
triad, Brahma has now become an otiose, decadent 
divinity, mainly because he was always a god of 
the phuosophcTs rather than of the common people. 
The process of his degradation is clearly marked 
in the Mah&bMraia. It is commonly said that he 
has only a single shrine, that at Puskara in Baj- 
putana. But he has also a temple at Khed Brahma 
in the State of Mahikantha in Gujarat {BO v. [1880] 
437 f.); in S. India his cult is more persistent, 
shrines being dedicated to him at Chebrolu in tlie 
Kistna District, at Kalahastl in 8. Arcot, at Mitra- 
nandapuram close to Trivandrum, and possibly in 
a few other places (Oppert, 288 f. ; V. N. Aiya, 
State Manual Travancore, 1906, iL 49; Census 
Report Travancore, 1901, i. 97). In the domestic 
ritual he is worshipped under the form of Vidhatyi, 
personified fate ; but even here he is placed second 
to SastI, the goddess presiding over the sixth day 
afterbirth {BQ ix. [1901] pt. i. p. 33 f. ; see BRAHMAN- 
ISM, vol. ii. p. 810 f.). 

(б) Siva. — The philosophical side of the cult of 
Siva represents him as * the earliest and universal 
impression of Nature upon men — the impression 
of endless and pitiless change * (Lyall, ii. 306). But 
he has also assimilated much of the demonolatiy 
and Animism of the non-Aryan races, as in his 
manifestation as Bbflteivara, Mord of goblins,* in 
which form his cultus was well adapts to serve 
the needs of the devil-worshipping Dravidians of 
S. India. He is the descendant of the Vedio 
Kudra, who has a beneficent as well as a malevo- 
lent character (Muir, iv. 339; Maodonell, Vedic 
Myth., 77), the lat^ being veiled under bis 
euphemistic title, Siva, * the auspicious one.* 
Thwe seems no good reason to assign the origin 
of Siva, the special Br&hman god, to the non- 
Aryan races, though his cultus m^ have been 
contaminated by their influence (Mnir, iv. 349). 
It must be noted, however, that his temples are 
very commonly served, not by Brahmans, hut by 
members of the ascetic orders connected with his 
cult His association is rather with the Himalaya 
(H. A. Rose, Census Report, Punjab, 1901, i. 127 L). 
This is also shown by his cult- titles, Girl^ and 
the like, * mountain-gi»d,’ and those of his consort 
Uma as Parvatil, ' mountain-goddesB,’ and Haima- 
vatX, * she of the Himalaya,* and some Greek writers 


identified him with Dionysus (J. W. MoCrindle, 
Andent India as dcserihea in Classieat LUeraiure, 
1901, p. 64n.). It has been suggested that the 
introduction of the cultus was due to the movement 
of Hun tribes from the north {BO ix. [19011 pt. i. 
p. 476). He is at once a god of Nature, tiie to- 
personation of ro-integration and destruction ; the 
typical ascetic ; the contemplative philosopher and 
sage ; the wild and jovial mountaineer, surrounded 
by troops of dancers. Hence his personality 
attracts two difierent classes of worshippers— the 
Brahman philosopher, who sees in him the iUl- 
god from whom tne Universe is evolved ; and the 
peasant, who associates him with the mysteries of 
the repmuction of life. 

The voershippf the finga.— In modem Hinduism 
the inrmbol or Siva is the linga, or phallus. Phallic 
worship appears in the in the Hinadsvdih 
* those who have the phallus as their deity * ; but 
this seems to be regarded as a non- Aryan cult, and 
Indra is besought not to allow them to approach 
the sacrifice (Macdonell, Vedie Myth., loo). In 
Buddhism ana in the Atharvavedawe meet phallic 
genii {kumbh&i^i^, humbhamu^ka ; Weber, lA zxx. 
[1901] 282), and in the Mahdbh&rata it is mentioned 
as if it had been common in N. India ; but it is 
not included in the supmtitioua forms of worship 
described in the Buddhist Nik&yas (Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, p. 165 f.). The origin of the cult 
in India is obscure. Fergnsson was disposed to 
connect the symbol with the Buddhto d&gaba, one 
of which has been found adapted to Saiva worship 
in a cave at W&I {Hist, of Indian Arch., London, 
1899, p. 304 f. ; Fergusson-Burgess, 213 ; F. A. 
Maisey, Sanchi, London, 1892, p. 16 n.). Oppert 
suggests tliat it was derived from the Greeks— a 
view which seems improbable {Orig. Inhab., 381 ; 
Muir, iv. 161, 4211. Stephenson {JMAS viti. [1842] 
330) and F. Kittel ( XJehtr den Ursprung des Linga^ 
kultus wi Indien, Mangalore, 1876) connected 
phallic worship with the non-Aryan tribes. In 
opposition to this view, we have the important 
fact that of the twelve great linga shrines, only 
three, those at Omkfira on the Narbada, Triyaiii- 
baka at Nfisik, and Bhlma-6ahkara in the Deccan, 
can he reasonably classed as outside the distinc- 
tively Aryan area, and early traditions associate 
the estabhshment of lihgas in N. India with Aryan 
saints and worthies (Muir, ii. 202, iv. 18911’ , 405 it'. ). 
It may also bo said that phallic worship is not 
genenu among the forest trines at the present day. 
Thus, though tlie Todas are apparently immigrants 
from Malabar, there is no evidence of toallic 
worship among them (W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, 
London, 1906, p. 447). On the whole, the facts 
seem to indicate that, though the cult may have 
prevailed among some of the indigenous tribes, it 
was not confined to them, and that in the form in 
which it now apjioars its extension was largely due 
to the Aryans. 

The prevalence of this ancient symbol of fertility 
and liie in tlie cults of India * snows that in the 
more naive religion of the older age there was not 
yet that divorce between the physical and moral 
world which the spiritual law of modern religion 
has made’ [COS v. Ilf.). It is 'by no means an 
early or a universal cult. It can only become 
prominent in a population having a settled abode 
and cultivating the soil; its orototic develop- 
ments are sporadic* (Hartland, RimiHve Pater^ 
nity, i. 122). It seems to be on aberrant form 
of the cult of stones and pillars which was widely 
distributed in Greece, and among the Semites 
(Fraser, Pausan., London, 1898, iL 639, iv. 110, 
164, 318 ff., V. 314ft'.; COS iv. 149, 807; HDB 
iii. 87901, v. 110 ff. ; art. Baal, vol. IL p. 287 f.). 
Some of the great Indian lihgas have no seznid 
connotation (ef. ERE v. 829 f.). Thus, that at the 
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shrine of YAjttvaxa at Benares is ^simply an enor- 
mons blook of stone, round and black, sin feet in 
height, and twelve in oiroamference’ (Sherring, 
iSSoered CTify, u. 117). That of Bhojpnr in fihopll 
is feet ni^ and 17 feet 8 inches in ciroumier* 
enoe, raised on a massive platform {101 viii. [1908] 
121). The kindred pillar-cult is, as A. J. £vans 
has shown, widelv distributed {JUS xxL [1901] 
99f.). One of tne pillars of A6oka at Benares 
{ERE ii. jM) has now become the famous fdf, or 
pillar, of Siva. The qrmbol, in itself, is not neces- 
sarily indecent (RftjendralAla Mitra, In^-Aryaiut, 
i. 146 f. ; /G^/xviil. 202). Among the Saivas it is 
not connected with eroticism, a tendency distinctly 
absent from the cult of Siva. This, however, re- 
fers only to the devotees of the higher class ; and, 
when it is worshipped in connexion with the female 
symbol (yotii), or among the lihg&yat (o.o.) sect 
in the Deccan, it undoubtedly has a sexual sugges- 
tion (of. Elliot, Hist, of Inaiat ill. 91 ; Hartland, 
PfimUim Pafsmtfy, i. 123). Its connexion with 
Siva may probably ne traced to his manifestation 
as a god of reproduction, as, for instance, when 
he appears as Mrtyufijaya, * destroyer of death.* 
Even in the Veda, he, as Paiupati, * lord of beasts,* 
a title of Hudra, is regarded os the agent promot- 
ing fertility in cattle (Maodonell, Ved%e Myth., 75). 
In parts of the Deccark as a mode of mimetic 
magic, the marriage of Siva and P&rvatl is peri- 
odically celebrated {BO xxiii. [1884] 676 ; V; A. 
SiniUi, Hist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 
p. 215 ; cf. COa v. 217 ; Eraser, GJ^ ii. 204 ff.), and 
in parts of the Central Provinces he seems to 
be connected with tree -worship {ERE iii. 312). 
The same conception doubtless underlies his mani- 
festation as Ardha-n&rl6vara, half male and half 
female, symbolizing the union of Puru^a and 
Prakriti, the centriu idea of Nature- worship (see 
ERE ii, 38^^). We may also compare the phallic 
processions which occasionally accompany the Uol! 
celebrations in India, as in the cult of Nathuram 


luck {lA XXX. 255f. ; cf. BbIRMANISM, vol. IL 
807 f.). Another deity of the same class is 
anda, or Karttikeya, who was the family-god 
of some W. Indian dynasties, and now, under the 
name of Subhramanya, is most pcmular in 8. India, 
where his association with the Mother-goddesses 
shows that he is connected with non-Aryan cults 
{BO L pt. ii. pp. 180, 287 ; Opport, 303, 370). In 
a much lower dass is Khandoba, or Kbajsiaerftv, 
* sword father,* probably a deified non -Aryan 
prince, now the chief guardian-deity of the Deccisn, 
where his cult shows obvious signs of contamina- 
tion with those of the forest tribes {BO xviii. jpt. i. 
pp. 290, 413 f.). Similar mstances are to be found 
m the identification of Siva-Vi^pu as Harihara 
with the non -Aryan Aiyanar, or Vetala, the 
demon -leader and ghost -nearer of the Tamil, 
Kanarese, and Deccan peoples (ib. xxiii. [1884] 
556, xviii. [1885] pt. iii. pp. 347, 388). 

24 . The yoga and asceticism.— The system of 
yoya, by which, through strange postures, sup- 
pression of the breath, self-restraint, and medita- 
tion, the soul seeks union with the Supreme World 
Spirit, was an outgrowth of the S&ukhya philo- 
sophy, and, Uiougli dogmatically no part of the 
Ved&nta, reocheiT its fullest development under 
Patafijali about the 2nd cent. B.C. In the time of 
Buddha it was recognized, as it continues to be in 
the later forms of Buddhism, and the condition 
of ecstatic abstraction was held in high esteem 
(H. Kem, Manual if Indian Buddhism, 11 ; Mac- 
doneU, Hist. Shr.LiA., 3966;; L. A. Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 126, 141). It assumes special 
prominence in the MahdbhBrata epic, where 
concentration, with the use of magical formulm, 
supersedes the power of the sacrifice (see artt. 
Yoga, Asceticism [Hindu], vol. ii. p. 87 ff.; 
Acbtkrities, vol. ii. p. 225 fi. ; BrXUMA^ISM, vol. 
ii. p. 802 f.). 

The development of asceticism in its parser 
forms is one of the main contributions of Saivism 


atGw&lior (Grooke, ii. 310 f.), the 
of the Dionysus worship in Greece, * which arises 
from the same idea as that wliich prompts the 
corporeal union of the husbandman and his wife 
in the cornfield at the time of the sowing or after 
reaping’ {COS v. 197, 205 ; Frazer, GB^ u. 205 ff., 
GB^pt. i. vol. ii p. 07 ff.). The story of Visnu 
cutting up and scattering the fragments of the 
linga throughout the world reminds us of the 
mutilation of Osiris, and the Kandh custom of 
distributing the ashes of the human representative 
of the spirit of vegetation as a fertilizing charm 
(Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris\ London, 1907, p. 
331 ; CGBiii. 19 f.). As in tlie case of other goas 
of fertili^, the bull is the appropriate emblem 
of Siva (Frazer, Adonis, pp. 96, 130, OB^ ii 312, 
277 ff. ; COS iii 11, v. 97 ; Jastrow, 632; Wiede- 
mann, 178 f., 187 f.). The conception, also, of the 
phallus as i^rotective (dirorp^racos) may, as in the 
case of the Greek Hermai, nave contributed to its 
popularization {COS v. 32). On the worship of the 
lihga in India, see Muir, iv. 343 ff. 

gg. The popularisation of the ^t of &va.-— 
The popularization of the cult of Siva involved a 
rocess of syncretism, the adoption of various local 
cities as his manifestations. The most respect- 
able of these is Ganapati, or Gapeta, lord or the 
troop of demons attending the god. His worship 
starts from the Panrtoic period ; and, except in 
one legend contained in the northern recension 
of the MahAbhSraia, he does not ^pear in the 
Epic literature {JBAS, 1898, p. ZBOfL). His sym- 
bols of the elepliant and tlie rat connect him with 
some local theriolatry ; but he is now independent, 
and, though he is a member of the Saiva group of 
deities, he has become almost non-aeotanan, and 
all sects agree in doing him honour as the god of 


to modem Hinduism. It represents, in a measure, 
a revolt against the tyranny of caste. It has its 
literary origin in the BrAhmanical rule which 
divides life into a series of stages (see ERE ii. 
802) ; and the life of the ideal asoetio served as a 
model for the rules regulating the conduct of the 
ordained monks of the Budfuiist and Jain orders 
|Manu, vi. 41 ; Kern, 73 ff. ; Bilhler, Indian Sect 
of the Jainas, 1903, p. 18 f.). Ferhaps the closest 
imitation of the ob^rvance of the stringent rules 
of andent asceticism is to be found m the re- 
markable colony of Tibetan hermits at Shigatze 
(Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, London, 19^, 
p. 234 ff.. Buddhism of Txbet, ^f.). At the 
present day, among some of the Saiva orders in- 
stances are found m genuine asceticism carried on 
according to the ancient rule in caves and forests ; 
but such enthusiasts are not numerous. Occasion- 
ally at bathing fairs and places of pilgrimage may 
be observed the tTrdhvab&hu, who extends one or 
both of his arms above his head until they become 
fixed in that position; the Akfttamukhin, who 
keeps his neck bent back gazing on the sky ; the 
Bhfiinimukhin, who hangs by me feet with his 
head nearly touching the ground ; the Nakhin, who 
allows his nails to grow to an excessive leng^ ; 
those who recline on a couch studded with nails ; 
and others of the same kind who present an ob- 
vious parallel to the early Christian hermits, the 
sodal and religious results of such excessive devo- 
tion being in lioth oases equally disastrous (J. C. 
Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints qf India, 
Loudon, 1903 (^useful so far as the personu experi- 
ence of the writer goes] ; artt. Cblibaoy [Indian] ; 
BbXhmakibm, vol. ii. p. 801 f.). 

K Devdopnentofmcultof Siva.— We know 
Uttle of the early development of the cult of Siva. 
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only In abemuit ferai ( J. 6. Fraier, ToUmitm and 
Emogamyt London* 1010, ir. 18). More probably 
the animal eoltne aprang from the Aryan or non- 
Aryan theriolatry* the aacred animala being 're- 
garded in relation to a more ffeneraliaed oonoeption 
of the Divine power* which liea behind them and 
finda ezpreaaion through them * {MDB v. 114). As 
Si^oe jpointa out in the case of Babylonia (BL, 
the local god waa originally theiiomorphic* 

when he aaaumed an anthropomorphic ahape 

there waa no room for the primitive animal forma 
save aa the vehicle {vdhana) or attendant of the god. 
To the modem Miever it ia anifioient to be told 
that the god aaanmed these aucceaaive forma to save 
mankind from ever recurring attacks of the forces 
of evil. 

It is in hia later developmenta that the influence 
of the non-Aryan races ia moat apparent. On thia 
question Molony {Census Bepori Madras^ 1912, L 
01)remarkB: 

' Whstmr be their preeent-dsy union or Intermlnglemrat, It 
le dittoult to luMigiDe uiy origins! oonneotion of the Aryan 
Brihmsns, and Uimr subtle philoeophles, with the gro« demon- 


according to the common tradition, waa bora at 
Sri Permatflr about A.D. 1127, and, after a life 
which ia aaid to have extended to 120 years, waa 
buried in the temple of SrIrahganAtha at Trichi- 
nopoly, where a almne has been dedicated to him. 

*TbiB ohiel rellgloao tenet of the aeet of lUmAnuJse or Bri 
Valsheavse is the assertion that Vii^u ia BrahmS. that he was 
before all worlds, and was the cause and oieator of all. 
they maintain that Vishnu and the universe are one. yet, in 
opimtion to the Vedftnta doctrines, they deny that toe dally 
Is void of form or quality, and regard him as endowed with aU 
good qualities and with a two-fold form— the supreme ipliit, 
Paramhtma or causa, and the gross one, the effect, the univeioe 
or matter. The doctrine la hence called pUisfadnaiim, or 
doctrine of unity with attributes. Besides his primary and 
secondary form as the creator and creation, the deity has 


Hia teaching ia followed by the Sri Vaignava sect 
in N. India, who hold that Vigpu, the one Supreme 
dod, though invisible aa cause, is, as effect, visible 
in a secondary form in material creation. They 
are the moat reapectable of the reformed Vaigpava 
communities, and show their adherence to the more 
primitive tradition in tlieir refusal to worship 
tULdh&, the consort of Kygtia. They are divided 
into two sections — the Southerners (Tengalai) and 
the Northerners (Fa^opo/ai), 

‘who differ on two points of dootrlne, whtoh, however, are 
considered of much lem Importance than what seems to out- 
siders a very trivial matter, vis., a slight variation In the mode 
of making the sectarial mark on the forehead. The followers 
of the Tengalai section extend the middle line down to the nose 
ItMlf, while the Vagagalal terminate It exactly at the bridge* 
a. Orowee, JfatAuni’, Allahabad, 1888, p. 108 f.; StoCe 
MamuU Travaneon. li. 808 f. ; Monler-WUUai^ 126 t.; Thur- 
stc^ CasUt and Trde»t L 848 f.). 

. The second Vaignava teacher was Mftdhva or 
Anandatirtha, a S. Indian Br&hman, who was born 
at Udipi in S. Kanara about A.l>. 1200. The result 
of his teaching was to effect a certain compromise 
between the cults of Vigpu and Siva, maintaining, 
however, the supremacy of the former (Rice, Gaz, 
Mysore^ i. 236, 477). He taught the existence 
of V^nu, or Hari, and the doctrine of duality 
{(kmita) in opposition to the monism or non-duality 
{advaita) of Sahkarftchl^a. He held that ' there are 
two separate eternal principles (instead of three, as 
assertM by R&mftuuja), and that these two are re- 
lated as independent and dependent, as master and 
servant, as kmg and subject. The one is the in- 
dependent principle, God (identified with Vishnn), 
the other is the dependent principle consisting of the 
human spirit, or rather spirits ^(Monier-'Wuliams, 
130 f. ; seeC. N. KrishnaswamiAiyer, ATriAfadAfsa 
and Jlfadhsoaism, n.d.). 

The third and most important agent in the spread 
of Va^navism in N. India was R&mftnanda, of whom 
little is known, even his date being uncertain. He 
seems to have lived between the end of the 14th 
and the first half of the 15th cent., and the distinc- 
tive note of his teaching was the exaltation, as a 
form of Vignu, of R&ma and his consort, Slt& (M. A. 
Macaolifle, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1900, vi. 
100 IT.). His followers are closely connected wi^ 
the school of RAm&nuja, except that they are not 
so exclusive in regard to privacy at meals {Census 
Report Baroda, mi,m; BG xv. [1888] 176 ; PJP i. 
293). The name R&m&nandl is now usually given 
to a branch of the Bair&gis (g.e.). In fact, until 
the missionary career of BAmfinanda, this order had 


lx difnoulfe to imaglDe uiy origiuM oonneotlon of the Aryu 
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olutry of the Dnvidiui peoples who surrounded them. Phflo- 
Bophlo Hinduism or Bidlimsnlsm, It hss slresdy beon suggested. 


Bophlo Hinduism or Bidlimsnlsm, It hss slresdy been suggested, 
is rsther the sttempt to find sn snswer. without the sid of s 
flnsl revelstion, to sn enlgms probsUy insoluble thsn s religion 
in the sense undentooa in modern dsys. noldliw censln 
phllosophicsl opinions, which they neither expected nor psr* 
ticulsrly desiroa their Drsvldisn neighbours to share, it is un- 
liksly thst the esiiy Arysn thelsts made any serloue efforts to 
obtain adherents to th«r way of thinking. But, eaUsfled with 
the acknowledgment of their undoubuia Intellectual superi- 
ority, they built grsdiially many a oonnecting bridge between 
their own iomewnat unpiMUoal apeoulations and the extremely 
material demonologies of the Dravidlana* 

There is some force in this statement ; bnt, when 
the Br&hmans, at some period subsequent to their 
arrival in S. India, seriously undertook the task of 
absorbing the local idolatries, the result of the com- 
promise was that at tlic present day, except among 
special groups like the NAmbiltina, Br&iimanisni 
survives merely as a veneer over the indigenous 
beliefs. This process of absorption assumed varied 
forms. Thus in the Deccan and S. India, Vi^hobA, 
or Vitthal, of Pandharpur (^.v.), who is generally 
lieliev^ to have been a deifid BrAhman, is accepted 
as an incarnation of Vignu. It has been suggested 
that his name is deriv^ from VUt^u, a form of 
Vignu, modified under Dravidian influence {JRAS, 
1907, p. 1063). So BAlajl, nsnally identified with 
the infant Krgna, is now the great god Vyankateia 


the HimAlaya, where VAsudeva or BAsdeo and 
l^rugottama, 'best of men,* are believed to be 
mountain-deities absorbed into the Vignu cultus 
(Atkinson, Bimcdagan Gazetteer, ii. 762 ; Mnir, iv. 
297). In Travancore, under the title of Pad- 
manAbha, ' he from whose navel springs the lotus,' 
he is at Trivandrum connected with a sernent-cnlt. 
In A.D. 1762 the MahArAjA dedicated nis royal 
person and kingdom to this his tutelary god, and 
at his succearion his first official title is that of BrI 
PadmanAilia, 'slave of the god* (S. Mateer, Land 
of Charity, Ijondon, 1871, p. 160 tt*. ; State Manual 
Trawineore, i. 362). 

These lociri manifestations, however, are of small 
importance compared with RAma and Krgna. Their 
culto present so many intricate problems that the 
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The influence of Christianity on their development 
is disoossed in art. BHAKTi-MAKaA, voL ii. jp. 
649 ff.! also see BrAhmahibm, voL ii. p. 811 f.; 
J. Kennedy, JRAS, 1907, p. 961 ft 
27. The popularizaticm of Vaignaviem.— -As was 
the case with Saiviam, the popularixation of the 
Vaignava cnltus was the work of several misrionary 
teoelieni, and in this case also the inspiration came 
from S. India. The first of these teachers was 
MmfinnjAehArya, also called EmbaramfinAr, who. 


his teaching represented a revolt of the more liberal 
Qortheni school against the older and stricter 
leadera He advocated the principle that all per- 
sonal distinctions of rank or caate meived in the holy 
character (Rice, Gaz, Mysore, L 477 L). He seems 
to have admitted membm of the lower castes to his 
sect—a privilege which most teachers reserved to the 
Brahman and Kgatriya. Thus the movement was 
essentially popular, and the books published by this 
school were written in Hind!, not in Sanakrit*-« 
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reform which led to important resnlts throimhout 
X. India, and especially in the Funjfib (Census 
Hepart, l^njah, 1891, i. 1*22 f. ; Census i^eporf, 
Baroda, 1011, i. 77 ; BG xt. [1883] 176). 

26 . The Muhammadan conquest*— The eoune of 
the evolution of Hindu beliefs was rudely inter- 
rupted by the Muhammadan conquest of N. India. 

The history of the new power whloh sppenre upon the scene 
fsUs roughly Into three periods : first, e time of Inounions 
ending in flnel conquest (A.n. 037-1206) ; that of the kingdoms 
founded as a result of the flret oonqueet (1206-1626); and, 
laatly, the Mughal Empire, which finally painad away when 
Britlsih aioendanoy wai established. During the earliest period 
the Mnhammadsn annals abound In desorlptlona of ruthless 
massaorss of Hindus, of dsstruction of their temples and other 
religious Institutions. In A.i>. 1024, Mahmfid of Ghsxnl pene- 
trated KftthUtwhr and desbroyad the famoua Somn&th (9.0.) 
tem^. Qutb-ud-dln (1206-10) captured Benares, destroyed 
neany a thousand tem^es, and raisM mosqnea on their founda- 
tions (ElUot-Dowson, Hist, eflndia^ 1867-^7, iL 228). Al&-ud- 
din (1016-1816) sacked the temple city of BhUsa, and tent the 
idffie to one of the gatee of Delhi to he trodden under the feet of 
true belie van (<6. iL 148X Even FurOs (1851-BS), more merciful 
than many of hia predeoasaora, pridea himaelf on destroying 
temples and tortnnng unbelievers (iii. 880). The Invasion of 
Tfmfir In jun. 1806 was accompanied by massacre and rapine at 
Hardwftr and other places (lit. 894 f., 601 if.). It was not till the 
reign of the great Akbar (o.e.) that the faith of hia 

Hindu subjeota waa deemed worthy of protection. This change 
of policy was dne mainly to bis laxity on questiona of MusalniAn 
orthodoxy, to hia rellgloua eclecticism, when ha dallied with 
Hindu Papdlta, Farsi priests, and Jesuit missionarlss, dreaming 
of a new reUglon which waa to reoonella the many creeds of his 
Empire, and to bis steteamanUke desire to ooncillate the power- 
ful BAJput tribes (Rlochmann-Jarrett, iIin-(-Ak6arf, Gslcnitta, 
1878-04, L 16211.). His son and grandson were too indifferent to 
religious questions, and too dependent upon the aupport of their 
BAJput kinaman, to engage In a crusade against Hiiiduiam. This 
was not renewed until the acoeselon of the Puritan ioonoclaat, 
Aurangiib to.e.) (1650-1707), who ordered the destruction of 
Hindu tqimpTea, such as that of Ks4ava Deva at Mathur& (o.s.X 
that of A<u Deva at Biind&ban (9.C.), and the Adi YiAvesvara 
ahrine at Benarea (9.9.), on the ruins of which rose the stately 
mcoqua which now overlooks a myriad Hindu temples (Qrowse, 
841, 87, 266 ; Bherring, 8amsA City, 816 ff.). In early Muham- 
madan tlmee it la not too much to say that every great mosuue 
waa erected from the materiala of ruined ahrbes of the older 
faith of Hindu or Jain, such oa that adjoining the Qu^b Mlii&r 
at Delhi, thoae at KanauJ, Ajmer, Jaunpur, and many other 
plaoes (Ferguseon, Hist, of ind. Atoh, 6(», 510, 521,640; JASB 
xliv. 100 1). Home of the kings of the Abmadftbkd dynaaty also 
mead the faith in Qujarftt by peneoution {BO ix. pt. iL p. 41). 
Bat the Muhammadan dynasiiee of 8. India were more tolerant, 
and their rulers lived on good terms with tlie Marktbas of the 
Deccan. 

Bnt it is jmsible to exac^erate the destnictive 
effeot apon Hinduism of the Muhammadan inva- 
BioDB. Penocution and the comfietition of the new 
creed stimulated religious activity among the 
Hindus, and during the Muhammadan period 
various spiritual teachers arose, new sects were 
formed, and theological controversies divided the 
intellectual classes — a revival to which the early 
Muhammadan rulers seem to have been generally 
indifferent (Lyall, FoHnightly JSeotsic, XW. 1908, 
p, 720). The numerous conversions to Islftm were 
not BO much the fruit of active persecution as the 
result of a desire to gain the favour of the Court, 
or of missionary teaching (T. W. Arnold, The 
Preaehinp oflsiam^ London, 1896, p. 208fil ). It is 
also si^ifioant that at the present day the propor- 
tion of Muhammadans is comparatively small in 
the neighbourhood of the chief centres of Mughal 
power— Delhi, Agra, and the cities in the Bengal 
Delta. The explanation is that, in the neighbour- 
hood of the great Muhammadan cities of X. India, 
Islim was confronted by the powerful lUjput tribes, 
devoted to their ancestral faith, and offering strong 
resistanee to proselytism, in which they were sap- 
ported by their marriage alliances with the Mughal 
princes. In E. Bengal the animistic tribes nad 
imlnbed little of the tenets of Hindnism, and were 
ripe for conversion by the missionary agents of 
IsliUn. Hinduism would have collapsea during the 
reign of Aurangzib had it not been protected by 
KAjputs and Marftthas. Outside R&jpntfina and the 
Deimn its strength lay in its amorphous character. 
Buddhism collated when its monasteries were 


bnmt and its monks slain. But Hinduism pos- 
sessed no single administrative body, no centre of 
religionB life, the destruction of which might have 
involved a general collapse. It survived because it 
depended upon its caste and tribal organization ; 
because it represented the basis of social life, with 
its perpetual round of ceremonial observances ; 
because it possessed a great and indestTuctible 
religious literature. 

The influence of IslSm on Hinduism and of 
Hinduism on Islflm,— The contact of these two 
great religions profoundly affected the evolution 
of both. The pure monotheism of Islftm, whicli 
became the State religion of X. India, conld not 
fail to exercise influence on Hindnism. At this 
time, also, Christian and Jewish teaching begw to 
affect Hinduism. It is significant that the Saiva 
and Vaisnava musionaries oatne from the S. and 
W. of the Peninsula, where Arab, Jewish, and 
Christian communities first settled ; and Islftm in 
B. India has adopted many Hindu practices — wor- 
ship of local deities, the black art and divination, 
rites of birth and marriage {Census Report Madras^ 
1912, i. 64). Some are inclined to believe that 
the theory of fervent faith in the Godhead was 
derived from Christianity (see Bhakti-MABGA, vol. 
ii. p. 6.S9 ff. ; and on the effect of the dogmas of 
the Xestorians, see JJ2A5, 1907, p. 477 ff.). On the 
other hand, by the adoption of beliefs and practices 
derived from the indigenous Animism, Islftm be- 
came fitted to enter upon the task, which it still 
pursues, of establishing itself as the national re- 
ligion. To foreign influence of various kinds Hin- 
duism was indebted for the effort to suppress the 
cults of the mythological and sectarian deities, 
and for the recognition of a single Divine Power, 
the Almighty Kmer of the universe. It must also 
be rememl>ered that Persia contributed to Indian 
Muhammadanism that form of mysticism or super- 
sensuous knowledge, that influence which diverts 
emotional souls from the insight which they hope 
to attain through the veil of illusion into the deeper 
mysteries which lie behind it. The origin of tnia 
belief, known as Stlfiism, is obaenre. Some have 
regarded it as a revolt of the Aryan spirit against 
a Semitic religion imposed by force of arms upon a 
conquered people ; to others its wide diffusion in 
India at on early period of its development sug- 
gests that it was home-bom ; others, again, oonnecL 
It with Buddhist preaching (B. G. Browne, in ReU 
Systems of the World, 316 ff. ; JRAS, 1904, p. 
1x6 ff. ; and for the influence of Buddhism, EBr^^, 
xxvL 31 f.). At any rate, if it was not nltimately 
derived from the principles of the Vedftnta preached 
in W. Asia by Br&hman or Buddhist teachers, it 
was BO closely allied to the Indian pantheism that 
it was readily assimilated on Indian soiL Whether, 
as E. G. Browne observes (p. 317), ‘its practical 
part, its quietism, its renunoiation of worldly 
objects, its passionate longing for closer commune 
with God, preceded, and, indieed, led to its theo- 
retical part, its pantheism, its idealism, its scorn 
of outward forms, its universsJ tolerance,* or not, 
the doctrine was well adapted to tho needs of 
the prophets of the reformed Vaisnavism. Their 
teac^g, as well as that of Kabir and Xflaak, 
seems to have been larj^y indebted to it. 

go. The spraul of Voli^vism.— The results of 
these religious and political movements led to the 
popularization of vaispava doctrine, which has 
oontinned to the present time, when it has become 
the working force in Hinduism. Its predominant 
note is the growth of a democratic feming tending 
towards universal comprehension. Many sects 
were founded by men of the lower castes, Kabtr 
the weaver, Senft the barber, Bamdfts the tanner. 
While the movement was in many ways healthful 
and inspiring, it resnlted in the toleration of the 
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abaaet which oontaminated Vaif^avicm in ita later 
■tagea It also enoomoed a more pmonal time 
in the teaching of the reformers. The Saiva sects, 
which are di&ientiated more by distinctions of 
practice than of theology, as a rule, take imper- 
sonal titles. The VaMfpava sects, on the contrary, 
are often named from their founders, and, as a 
necessary consequence, there is a constant tendency 
to exalt the founder to a position of divine or semi- 
divine authority, in which the worship of the Deity 
becomes of secondary importance. 

Kabir (c. A.D. 1488-1512), one of the twelve dis- 
mples of R&m&nanda, has become one of the most 
prominent figures in the popular Hinduism of N. 
India. His career illustrates the eclecticism of 
Hinduism. His leaning towards Islam was no bar 
to his becoming a Hindu bhakta^ and his writings 
display a wonderful combination of beliefs drawn 
from Christianity^Silflism, and Vedantism {JRAS^ 
1008, p. 246 ff.). The result of his attempt to fuse 
Hinduism with Islam is that in Bombay some of 
his followers describe themselves as Hindus, some 
as Muhammadans {Ctnaua R^ori^ 1001, i. 61 ; cf. 
Censua B^ort Panjdb, 1012, i. 121 f.). As in other 
reform movements of the same kind, his later 
followers have not maintained the idcud of their 
founder. They now occupy a position between 
idolatry and* monotheism, and some of them have 
almost completely succumbed to Brahman influ- 
ence. Among the Masantry of the present day 
Kabir rotainshis authority as a hymnist more than 
as a religious reformer. His racy religions and 
moral apophthegms are constantly on the lips of the 
middle-class Hindu. They inculcate a pure and 
tender moridity which has strongly aflectea pqpiUar 
feeling. To his writings the Aoi-granth, the Scrip- 
ture of the Sikhs, is largely indebted. (See KabIr ; 
G. A. Grierson, Modem Vemneuiar Literature of 
Hindustan^ Calcutta, 1889, p. 7 f. ; G. H. Westcott, 
KaMr and the Kabir-Pawth^ London, 1908 ; Mac- 
aulifle. The Sikh Relunion^ vi. 122 ft'.) 

3X. Vai(^9a.viam in Bengal. — ^Another side of the 
Neo-Vai^navism is shown in the teaching of Mlr& 
Bai, a prophetess who was born about A.D. 1504, 
and preached the doctrine of fervent faith in Ki^a 
in its most ecstatic form (Grierson, 12 ; Macaulme, 
vi. 342 if. ; H. H. Wilson, i. 136 ff.). This form of 
mysticism found a congenial soil in the Bengal 
Delta, among an emotional race little aflected oy 
Ai^an influence, and steeped in Animism. 

The leader of this movement was Chaitanya, 
horn two years after Luther (A.D. 1484-1527). He 
taught the sufliciency of faitli in the divine Kf^pa 
and his consort Rftdh& ; and the only form of wor- 
ship prescrilHsd was the repetition of the name of 
the Deity without any concomitant feeling of 
genuine devotion. This creed naturally found 
acceptance among the sensuous people of Bengal, 
who still retained some leaning towards Buddhism, 
were depressed by the results of long-continued 
social disorder;^ and had no alternative but to 
accept either Siiktism or Animism. The stress 
laid by Chaitanya on ecstatic devotion towards 
Kr^na and ll&dh& hod encouraged sensuality, and 
the BairAgi Vai9navaB of Bengal have acquired 
such an evil reputation that Vai^navl, the title of 
the female members of the oraer, has become 
synonymous with courtesan (Wise, Notee on the 
jSeusee, Coatee, eead Tradea of S, Benaed, 1888, pp. 
162). For Chaita^a and the Vai9pavas of 


Bengal, see Calcutta Review, xv. [1861] 
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E. A. Gait, Cenaua Beport Bengal, •. 

38. The Adoration of the guru. — The 
adoration of the spiritual teacher {guru, goa&in), 
though no pa^ of the orimnal teaching of Choi- 
tanya, who neld that the Deity was all m all, and 
the teacher only the spiritual father of his flock, 
IS the essence of this type of modem VainAvism ; 
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and the worship done to him differs in no way from 
that addressed to the Godhead (see EBB it. 546). 
Respect for the guru is not a modem idea, because 
it was inculcated by Manu (ii. 130, iv. 251 f., xi. 1, 
ix. 236 ff.). Such reverence, however, when paid 
by the pupil, ceased on the completion of the term 
of religious training. 

* From ths twelfth century, on the oontreiy, the founder rieei 
to the rank of Buddha or Jina ; he becomes what the Prophet 
or the Imams are for the Moslem, a rerealer, a supetnaiura* 
saviour. Ha is oonfounded with the god of whom be is an in- 
carnation. like him, be Is sntIUsd to SAoJeM [devotion] ; and 
If the sect admits of a traditional hisrarbby, his suoosssors share 
giore or leas in ths same prlvilsgs. BArnSnuJa, RAmliianda, 
Anandatirtha, BAsava, and many others who sstabliahed sub- 
ordinate divisions, or who have bean dlsUugulahsd saints or 
posts, ware from an early date regarded as AvatAiaa [inoama- 
u^] of the deity* (Barth, 229). 

The same pretensions are now displayed by some 
of the Bengali gurua, and, in particular, by those 
of the Vallabh&ch&rya sect, whose headquarters 
are at Gokul (g.v.). Similar claims made by the 
Saiva gurua in Madras are fully described by 
Dubois (p. 123 ff.). In more recent times their 
authority has much decreased. 

The great heresiarch, Vallabh&ohbTya, a Brfth- 
man from S. India, was bora in A.D. 1478 ; gained 
his first triumphs as a disputant at Vijayanagar ; 
visited all the holy places in N. India; ana at 
BrindAban (g.e.) saw Ky^na in a vision, who 
directed him to establish a new cult of BAlakppia, 
or BAlgopAl, the god in the form of a boy cowhekl, 
which is the form of worsliip still most popular 
among the members of the sect. This cult seems 
to have been later in date than that of Ky^pa as a 
hero, from which it appears to have developed (J. 
Kennedy, JBAS, 1907, p. 975 ff.). In his later 
yearn VallabhAchArya renonneed the ascetic life, 
married, became the father of sons, and died at 
Benares A.D. 1531. His followers are the Epi- 
cureans of the East, and frankly avow their belief 
that the ideal life consists in social enjoyment 
( puaii'^mdrga, ' the primrose path of dalliance ’), 
rather than in solituae and self-mortification. The 
doctrine of tlie sect which haa specially aroused 
popular resentment is the deification of the guru, 
with the corollary that his devotees, in body, soul, 
and substance {tan, man, dhan), are at his dis- 
posal, this rule being enforced specially in the case 
of the female votaries. The sect is found in the 
largest numbers at Gokul and in the commercial 
citm of W. India. At Bombay the immoralities 
of their leader, the MaliArAjA, were exposed during 
a famous trial in 1861 ([KarMandOs Mdljl], BiaU ^ 
the Sect of the Maharc^jae in W. Intha, London, 
1865 ; BG ix. pt. L jx 655 ff. ; Ceneue Bepwt 
Baroda, 1012, L 77 f.). The same criticism applies 
to another sect of wandering beggars in W. India, 
known as MAnbhAv (Skr. makdnubhdva, * re- 
spected ') ; and this evil reputation is enhanced by 
the contempt in which they are held by the BrAh- 
mans who serve the orthodox gods UdO xiii. pt. i. 
p. 199, xvii. 181 m ; art. Cblibagy [IndianJ). 

33. The SAIctaa.— This licentious type ot H^u- 
ism appears still more clearly in the form of Sakt- 
ism, the worship of the active female principle 
iprakrUi) ue manifestecL in one or other of the 
forms of the consort of Siva— KAlI, Devi, PArvatf , 
and many others. The general ohiuracter of this, 
the most debased side of Hinduiam, is fairly well 
known ; but oomparatively little study has been 
devoted to it European acholan, and the secrecy 
under which its rites ore celebrated ensures that 
ita mysteries are revealed to none but the initi- 
ated. It is believed that the TAntrik ritual and 
beliefs are older tlian the age of the Buddha 
{JBAS, 1904, p. 557) ; but in ita present form it 
seems to have been popularized among the sensnous 
population of Assam and K Bengal about the 5th 
cent. A.O. 
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On the one hand, it has been supplied with a 
philosophical justitication, being a uopularised 
▼endoD of the Sfihkhya principle of the union of 
the soul of the universe (/mrti^a) with the prim- 
ordial essence {prahfUi), It regards the self- 
existent Being as not only single, solitary* and 
impersonal, but also quiescent and inactive. Once 
it becomes conscious and personal it is duplex, and 
acts through the associated female principle which, 
again, is conceived to be pomessed of a higher 
degree of activity and personality. Combined with 
this is a literal and misconceived inte^retation of 
various passages in the Veda, in which the will 
and power to create the universe are represented 
as originating from the Creator, as co-existent 
with Him, and as part of Himself. On this 
theory, the belief is more closely connected with 
Saivism than with any other religious system, 
originates in philosophical Brfthmanism, and traces 
back its history through Br&hmanism to the earliest 
Vcdic conceptions (Monier-Williams, 180 f. ; H. H. 
WUson, i. 241 f. ; WaddeU, BuddhUm of TibU^ p. 
129f.). 

On the other hand, Sftktism has a second and 
less reputable side, and this is more present to the 
majority of its a&erents than ai^ philosophical 
^culations and reminiscences of veoio doctrines. 
The impersonation of tlie female energy in the 
form of Mother Earth appears among the non- 
Aryan tribes in the cult oi the village-goddesses 
(grdmacfemfd), some of whom are purely local or 
tribal, while others, like Kftll or M&riyamma, 
though they still retain some local characteristics, 
have oeoome national deities. Even in the Veda, 
PrthivI i^pears as a kindly guardian-deity (Mao- 
donell, Ytdic Myth.^ 88) ; but with her, by a pro- 
cess of 83 mcretisin, has been associated the non- 


mother/ at whose shrine an officiant known as 
Potr&z, * ox king,* tears open the throat of a living 
ram and offers a mouthful of the bleeding flesh to 
the Boddess, as in the frensy of the cannibal or 
murderous orgy which was a feature of the Diony- 
siao ritual {COS v. 166, 166); or Pid&rl, the 
Tamil form of the Skr. Vi^ahari, * poison-remover,’ 
a passionate, irascible goddess, with a red-hot face 
and body, and on her head a burning flame; 
when drought or murrain prevails, she is pro- 
itiated with fire-treading and the sacrifice of a 
nil ; lambs are slain in the route of her procession, 
and the blood, mixed with wine, is flung into the 
air to propitiate the powers of evil (Bull, Madr, 
Mub, iii. 265 ; Oppert, 471 fl*., 461 ff.). The cults 
of these goddesses have recently been carefully 
investigate W H. Whitehead, bishop of Madras 
{Bull. Mcidr. Mub. v. 107 ff. ; cf. Gopal Panikkor, 
Malabar and Ub Fdlk\ Madras, 1004, p. 128 ff.; 
Dubois, 286 f.). 

From deities of this class the transition to the 
orthodox cults of K&lt and Devi, sliorn though 
they may have been of some of their brutality and 
licence, is easy. A modem orthodox Hindu, how- 
ever, traces goddess-worship to the Veda, and i 
denies its connexion with Earth cults {CenBUB ' 
Btjp^ Fanjaht 1012, L 114 ff.). 

t>ev! still retains much of her chthonic character, 
as when she manifests herself as Vindhyav&sini, 
the presiding goddess of the Vindhyan lulls, or 
the Saptfi^Ti Devi of S&gargad in the Kol&ba 
district of Bombay, who have tlieir homes in caves, 
and represent the original aniconic cult of the 
vague, disembodied spirits which haunt mountain- 
forges s or when, as in the Panj&b, she is manifested 


Aryan Mother-cult, which has been described in 
the art. Dravidians. 

The progress of this syncretism is indicated in 
various ways. In the Bftdftml cave-temple, for 
instance, P^thivi is identified with Bhflmi-devi, 
or Bha-devI, the Earth-Mother of the non- Aryans, 
goddess of patience and endurance, who in Manu and 
in the formal ritool of Br&hmanism receives special 
adoration (ForgosBon-BargesB, 400 ; Monu, iii. 85 f., 
ix. 311 ; Colebrooke, EsBayB^ 1868, p. 85). In one 
of the 6. Indian temples, ajgain, Devi apprars in 
the form of a female image m stone, of which the 
head alone is visible, wlule the body is still con- 
cealed in the earth (Oppert, Orign Inhah. 468). 
This conception also appears in Buddhist art, 
where she rises under the feet of the horse of the 
Master (GrUnwedel, Buddhist Art in India, 08 ff.) ; 
and in the Greek representations of the goddess 
Ge (Famell, iii. 26, 21, 56, 216, 223 f., 256, v. 245 f.; 
J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Study qf Or. Bel., 
Cambridge, 1003, p. 276 ff.). In its benevolent 
manifestation the cult of the Earth-goddess is 
shown in that of the H&jput Gaurl, * the b^liant 
one,’ whose annniil marriage to I4vara or Siva is 
intemded, by a sort of mimetic magic, to stimu- 
late the growth of the young com (Tod, Annals^ 
HajOBthan, (jalcutta reprmt, 1884, L 602 ffT; 
Fraser, Adonis, Attis, Osiris*, 100 f.). In other 
cognate manifestations she is known os S&kam- 
hharl, * herb-nourisher,* or A4&p1lrpft, ’she who 
fulfils desire* {BG i. pt. L p. 158, xxiii. 670 f.; 
Atkinson, Himalayan Getz. ii. 328 ; Tod, i. 67). 

But, heeddes these benevolent manifestations, she 
exhibits more of the non- Aryan feeling when she 
displays her chthonic and malignant nature. Cults 
of this dasB are specially common in S. India. 
Such is that of Ellamma, ’ mother of all,’ whose 
ritual includes animal-sacrifice, and the brutal rite 
of hook-swinging, intended as a mimetio charm to 
promote vegetation, the plant springing as the 
viorim rises in the air; M&riyamma, ’plague 


paniocl by boys representing Gaue4a and Mah&k&l 
(Siva) in bis malignant form {Cenaua lUport 
PanjCih, 1001, i. 126 ; Oldfiolcl, it. 315). K&li has 
been adopted into the Mahayona Buddhisni of 
Tibet (Waddell, Lhasa and its MysterUs, 370). 
Durg& (o.v.) seems to be a non- Ary an goddess im- 
ported into Hinduism, and identified with the 
Yindhyavfiiini K&ll (see KIIE v, 117 ff.). She does 
not apiKMLT, at least by name, in the early Vcdic or 
Braliinana literature, though there are several 
prototypes from which she may have Iwen devel- 
oped, and it is believed that her identification with 
K&ll took place about the 7 th cent, of our era 
{JRAS, 1006, p. 355 ff.). By others fdie has been 
connected with Nirrti, the Vedic goddess of evil 
— ^which would account for the malignity of her 
character (see Brahmanism, vol. li. p. 813). 
When she appears seated on a lion, she ropresents 
a well-known Oriental type, indicating that these 
deities 

* were orIgInsUr lodlftinriiSdisble from the beeete, end that the 
complete separation of toe bestial from the human or divine 
shape was a oonsequenoc of that growth of knowledge and of 
power whicdi led man in time to roepeot himself more and the 
hnOms less ' (FraMr, JidowUfi, 107). 

S&ktism is thus a direct oflshoot of the Mother- 
oultuB, and it has developed on lines similar to 
those of Ishtar, Ashtart or Ashtoreth, the Faphian 
Aphrodite, the Phrygian Cybele, and ’Diana’ of 
the Ephesians. 

Clomy connected with these is the cult of the 
divine Mothers {mOiri), of whom there are various 
enumerations, the oatalc^es including seven, 
eight, or sixteen (Monier-Williams, Skr, Diet., 
Oxford, 1872, s.v. ’M&tyi’). Each of them is 
usnally associated with one of the greater gods os 
bis female energy. The eight Mothers are repre- 
sented on the Blurine of Gane4a at Kirtipur in 
Nep&l (Oldfield, i. 130). In GujarAt, some of them 
represent the malignant ghosts of Obftrap women 
who perisned in some tragic way, the chief of 
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them being Khoriyftr, the embodied curse of the 
enirit (A. K. Fotms, JR&b ATAW, 242 f.; BG viii. 
[18841 643). In Madras also many of the Mothera 
are of human origin ; Gahgammft was a Brahman 
woman, and Puhgamma one of three aiaters who 
constructed a famous tank (Cox-Stuart, Manual 
of N, Artsot, Madras, 1805, i. 186). Such worship 
readily devmopa into that of a ainele female deity, 
like AmfaA Bhavanl of Gujarat, who is propitiated 
by animal -sacrifice and offerings of spirituous 
liquor, her image being a block of stone rudely 
hewn into the semblance of a human face (BG 
V. 432 f„ ix. pt. i. Introd. xxxv f. ; for Mother- 
worship, see Monier- Williams, Brdhmaniam and 
S%ndvMm\ 222 ff.). The cult may be compared 
with that of al 0rat fuaripn at Enguium in &cily, 
which Cicero calls * augustissimum et relLgios- 
iasiroum fanum ’ (m Verr. iv. 44, v. 72), ana the 
Deed Matrea of the Romans. It is, however, in 
Assam and Bengal that the cultus api>eaTB in its 
most popular form (see JSRE ii. 184% 491 f.). 
Here tne old savage beliefs, temporarily submerged, 
but not extirpated, by Buddhism, assume a new 
development. The coitus is believed to have 
originated at K&mrUp in Assam, and may be older 
even than the preaching of Buddha (Censtts Report 
Assam, 1891, i. 80, 1901, i. 39 f.; JRAS, 1904, p. 
557). The goddess revels in blood sacrifice, and 
aatisfies the desires of her votaries for a diet of 
meat by permitting the use of the flesh of the 
animals sacrificed (Wilkins, Modem Hinduism, 
1887, p. 168). In one Assamese form, Kfimak^fi, 

* goddess of desire,’ * the most aliominable rites are 

r ictised, and licentious scenes exhibited which it 
scarcely possible to supjiose the human mind 
could bo capable of devising’ ; and up to quite 
recent times these were accompanied 1^ human 
sacrifice (Census Report Assam, 1891, i. 80 ; cl. 
ERE ii. 134 f.). Human sacrifice, though it 
appears in the legend of Hiranyaka4ipu, is not 
a characteristic of the Vedio religion, and was 
probably derived from some non -Aryan cult. In 
former times human victims were immolated at 
shrines of Kfil! in Assam; when the temple of 
K&m&k^a was rebuilt in A.l>. 1565, N&r&yan con- 
secrated it with numerous human sacrifices, the 
heads of the victims being offered to the goddess 
on copper plat<es ; similar sacrifices were frequently 
offered at the copper temple at SailiyU, and at 
Beltolah in Kflmrtip ; it was owing to the seizure 
of four British subjects for this atrocious purpose 
that the Raja of Jaintia was deposed m 1835 
(Census Report, 1891, i. 80). In Bengal, again, the 
worship of Durga is accompanied by wearisome 
puerilities and gross idolatry (Pratapachandra 
Ghosha, Durga PUja, unlh Notes and lUustralions, 
Calcutta, 1871). The cult of Kall-DevI is also 
associated with the hoirors of Tl^a^ (£. Thornton, 
Illustrations of the History and Praotices of the 
Thugs, London, 1837 ; W. H, Sleeman, Ramasee- 
ana : Vocabuleay of the Peculiar lAinguage used 
by the Thugs, Calcutta, 1836; Report on the Dt* 
predations conwsoted with the Thug Gangs, Cal- 
ontta, 1840). 

3 d. Later developments of Hinduism.— The 
m^em development of Hinduism aims at the 
reconstniction of the faith in order to adapt it to 
new oondiUona On the one liand, it pro^ses to 
reconcile it with the social upUing of the more 
depressed olasses resulting from the impartial 
rei^ of British law ; on the other, to meet the 
requirements of the ^ucated dasses who have to 
some extent assimilated the results of Western 
thought and culture, and among whom the general 
use of English, like that of Greek under the 
Roman Empire, or of Latin in the Middle Ages, 
tends to form a bond of union, and results in the 
growth of a feeling of common nationality among 


the diverse races of the Peninsula. The first move- 
ment is Illustrated by the growth of sects founded 
on social revolt ; the second by those which seek 
to reconcile the faith with European philosophy, 
mysticism, or agnosticism, the method employed 
being usually to reject the more objectionable 
dogmas and practices of Hinduism, and to substi- 
tute for them the ancient Vedio rites and beliefs. 

(a) Sects founded on soeM revolt. — ^Before the 
British occupation this type may bo illustrated by 
the rise of Sikhism. The ground was prepared for 
it by the Musalmfin dominion in tlie Panjab, 
which encouraged the growth of Unitarian beliefs, 
and by the eclectic preaching of Kabsr and his 
followers. It was originally an attempt at religi- 
ous reform, and, in process of time, arousing the 
patriotism of the |HM)plo, ended in becoming a 
political organization. Founded by Guru NOnak 
(A.D. 1469-1530), it was further develojied by hois 
sucoessoTS, notably by Guru Govind Singh (A.D. 
1675-1708). The creed in its strictest form enjoins 
the belief in a single God, condemns the worship 
of other deities, idolatry, pUgrimages to the great 
shrines of Hinduism, faith in omens, cliarms, and 
witchcraft ; and does not recognize ceremonial im- 
purity at birth or death. As a social system it 
aimed at abolishing caste distinctions, and, as a 
necessary consequence, Br&hmonical supremacy 
and ordinances, in all family rites. But thin ideu 
system is aooepted by few, and there is a growing 
tendency, now strongly resisted by its lowers, to 
conform more closmy to official Hinduism (see 
Macaulifle, The Sikh Befiyion). Recent investiga- 
tions show the difiiculty of differentiating Sikhism 
from Hmduism (Census Report Panj&b, 1912, i. 
154 ff. ). In more recent times a similar movement 
has been started among the depressed castes, who 
resent the contempt in which they are held by the 
pnnetilious high-casto organizations, iiartioularly 
m S. India. Thus the Pariahs of Madras have 
founded on organization, of their own, and now 
assert claims to privileges from which in former 
times they were rigidly excluded. This movement 
has caused considerable alarm among some of the 
loaders of Hindu society, who recognize that, unless 
the position of these outcasts is seriously con- 
sidered, there is a risk that they may, in despair, 
adopt Christianity, as many of them have already 
done (for recent efibrts to relieve the so-called 
' untouchables,’ see Census Report Baroda, 1912, 
i. 262; Madnss, 1912, i. 161 f.). In the same way 
the SatnOmls (g.v.) of the Central Provinces have 
revolted against Brahman domination, and are 
now divided into rival groups, one of which refuses 
intermarriage with the other, and has adopted a 
ritual which admits some of the fouler practices of 
the Vai^nava and S&kta sects (Census taport Cen^ 
tred Provinces, 1901, i. 89). 

(b) Sects aiming at the reconstruction of Hindu* 
ism, — ^This movement owes much of its inspiration 
to the translations of the Hindu sacred books into 
English, which now, in this form, appeal to a 
wider educated public. The results of the Br&lima 
SamSj (see ESE U. 813 ff.) have not been en- 
couraging. 

'Many who are reaUy Brahmot, other than thoee of tho 
S&dhiiran Brahmo SamAj sect, prefer to doiciibe tlieniielree at 
Hindus' ; and 'eo tar as outward afipearances go, the present- 
day tendenoy amongst tho educated classes of Itangal, to whom 
alone the lurahmo] sect ... to likely to appeal, to towards 
agnosticism or Indifferentlsm in matters of religion, and Drahmo- 
ism has no special attraottons tor them when orthodox Hinduism 
allows them all the latitude they need* iCsnmia Anort India, 
1901, 1. 899; Bengal, I. U9). 

Its most important innovation has been the 
establishment of public congregational worship, 
hitherto unknovm in India (see ERE ii. 813 ff.). 
The Arya Samfij, which repudiates idolatry and in 
a large measure ignores the sectarian deities, 
studieB Christianity chiefly in the works of its 
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opponents, adopts towards it the attitude of 
hostility rather than edeotioism, and depends 
mainly for its influence on the sj^pnthy of the 
advanced political parties in N. India (see BRE ii. 
67 ff.). 

^ The new VedIntiam*-*Some attention, parti- 
ouuffly in America, bos been directed to the new 
development of the old Yedantism taught by Sri 
Rftmaki^na ParamahaihBa, and expounded by his 
disciple Swftmi Vivek&nanda. 

He thus delivers the mesMe of his msster : *Do not osre for 
doctrines, do not osre for dogmas, or seots, or ohurohes, or 
temides; they oonnt for little oompsred with the essence of 
existence in each man which is qvlrituality, and the more that 
this is developed in a man, the more powerful he ie for * 
iMpuduut and Wrttinga qf Svfomi Vivekanoandat Madras, n.d. 
Ie. ISOej, pu SIX He denies ths existence of polytheism in 
India. ' In every temple. If one stands by and listens, ons will 
find the worshippers apply all the attributes of Ood— including 
omnipresence— to the images. This is not Polytheism * iib. 40X 
The earnest worshipper before an idol * recognises in it a 
necessary sUge of his life. '*Ths child is father of the man.** 
Would it be right for the old man to say that childhood is a sin 

oryonthasinf Morisir 

fib.48X His ideal ' ‘ 

between Qod and , 

higher self. To the worker it Is union between men and the 
whole of humanity; to the mystic, between the lower and 
the higher self ; to the lover, union between him and the Ood 
of love ; and to the philosopher it Is union In all existence * (i6. 
05X The Hindu mythology is consistent with the principle of 
evolution, because it * baa a theoiy of cycles, that all progression 
is in the form of waves' (<6. 2161 The olaiine of the vedknta 
to universal acceptance rest on the fact that It la aseooiated 


where we can get them*; -thoughts, 

which we think about. . . . 8o our character, that governs our 
oonduot, is made by our thoughts* ; aottoi^ 'bscause we art 
paid back that which we have done.* The law of hctrma 
determlnee all this. Tlie eeoond great law ie that of ptMa, or 
sacrUloe. * The bodiee In which the live oan o^ be kept 
going by feeding them with other bodies. Ths bodM of the 
jmt living in minenUs go to feed vegetables. The bodlas of 
the iieas living In vegetules go to feed animals and men. As 
the ^eoi living in aniinale and men ■aorilloe the bodies of others 
tokeepUiemstlvesslive, they in turn must saorlfloethtlrbodlis 
to those about them. Thus the young should saorifloe their 
bodies to the bid, by serving and hel^ng tham; fatheis and 
mothere sacrlflee their bodim to their children by taking care 
of them. . . . Every one should give the saorifloe of prayer to 
God, who gives him all things, ana should try to do kindnsss to 
the people round him.* A man knows what bodlas he should 
use '^by avoiding the infliction of pain. Grasses and roots, and 
leaves, and fruits, and vegetablss meral^ do not suffer pain 
when thsy are picked and eaten. To avoid giving pain ia the 
higheit aeorifloe, aaya the great Bhisbma. Wa ahoiua try always 
nrt to give pain.* ^ -v 

The aooount of the ' General Hindu Bellgions Ouatoma and 
Rites' begins by deflniug tbs mantra, or mystical formula, as 
*a ■iiooassion « sounds in a definite order, arranged an aato 
bring ue lialp and protection from Mvara, or from eome Deva or 
l>evi.* The order of the words Is Important, because * If notea 
are played In a particular order, we have a tune ; if the order 
la changed, the tune is spoiled.* If amantm be translated Into 
another language, it loeee its use, as *an Indian tune, TfiayaA 
on an Indian mueical instrument, cannot be played on an 
European musical instrument, bscause the latter has not all 
the notes that the Indian one has.' Sacraments (aailisfedra) ara 
'ceremonies performed at particular times during the life, to 
make the iKidlea i _ . . . . 


more useful to the fiva.* The miief of theea 
. . the sacred thread {vpandyana) and marrf 

(vivdAaX The funeral mind-rite (Mtddha) helps the jCea 


with no single founder, that ' It la the one scripture the teach- quickly through the world Into whloh he goes at death, and \ 

ing of which is in entire harmony with the resulia which have to reach the happy world of Bvarga much sooner than he would \ 
been attained by the modem ocientiilc Investlgatione of external do If he were left to himself.* Parity (ioueha) ie essential ^ 


been attained by the modem ocientiilc Investlgatione of external 
nature. . . . Moot of our modem reform movemente have been 
inoonsiderate imitations of western means and meiitoda of work, 
and that surely will not do for India* (ib. 462 ff.). 'The most 
hideous oeremonies, the most horrible, the moet obscene books 
that human hands ever wrote or the human brain ever conoelved, 
the moet beatial forma that ever pemed under the name of 
religion, have all been the creations of degraded Buddhiam* 
(ib, 5(MX * My idea ia the conquest of the whole world by the 
Hindu race ’ («6. fi63 ; on Rkmakma, see. in general, Max Muller, 
JSdmakriahna, hU lAfa and Sayinga, London, 1600X 

56 . Theosophical Hinduism. — ^Another move- 
ment, having aa ita object the reconciliation of 
Hinduism with more advanced forms of Uiought, 
may he called Theosopliical Hinduism, which lias 
its centre at the Central Hindu College, Benares, 
under the guidance of Mrs. A. Besant. 

The 'Catechism for Boys and Girls in Hindu Religion 
and Morals* (Beiiaree, 1907) be|dns by expounding the *Buio 
Principles of Hinduism,' under the name of * Eternal Religion ' 
{Sanaiana Dharma). It claims to be the oldest of the world 
religions, eternal because the truths taught by it are eternal. It 
depends upon the four Vedas, and other Scriptures written by the 
XHiMj or Saints, such as the Lavta at Manu, the great Ihurdnaa, 
the JHahOOMrata and JtdnUtyaoa Kploe. There is one Boundleee 
Eternal Being, Brahman or Parabrahman. who ie known cmly 
when revealed as Bvara, *tlie Lord, the loving Father of ^ 
the worlds, and of the creatures which live in them.' He helps 
ue to know Him *by taking different forms, each of which 
shows us a little portion of Him.* These forms are the three 
great Devaa— Brahmt, Vi^u, and Siva, or Mahideva, Brahmi 
creates, Vi^qu sustains, Siva dissolves ths worlds ogsln 'when 
they are worn out and useless.' He also manifests Himself in 
the form of Devai and Devis— Vflyu, god of wind, AgnI, of lire, 
Varupa, of water, Kubera, gnardian of the earth. Besides theae 
are Saraevati and Gaue4a,^ who will help us to learn. If we aak 
tham. He lives in us. In our hearts, in our Inner self*; Ha 
ehinee out on us when we are loving and pure, and Is clouded 
when we are cruel or unclean. *He Uvea In all animals, and 
even in plants and stones. Ue is everywhere, helping evewone 
and everything, and we cannot do harm to any witlirat hurting 
Him. He appears in Incarnations (avatdro), epeolally in the 
ton muitestotlons of Vlypu. Man is oomposM of ipirit ( jleaX 
a portion of lAvara, of whom our bodies are the ooate. The 
fteo oannot die: at death he loaves the bo^ behind 'like a 
wm-rat doth/ and • goes into the next world, dreseed in hto 
^her bodi^ Then he puts off another of these and goeson to 
Bvarga, end is very happy there, till his Bvsrga body is alio 
worn out.” In the next world a very good man is happy, 'but 
does not stay long ; but a bad man is very unhappy, and suffers 
a great deal. People who tell lies, who get oinuik, who are 
cruel to womm, children, and animals, have to stoy there a 
long time.' When the Bvwrga body Is worn out, 'the ffea, 
helped hj the BevM, begins to make some new hodiee for him- 
self, as a man might get new dothes. Then he comes beck to 
the earth and is bom in his new baby-body.* Tha conditions 
of hie new birth ore controlled by hie desires, thwhta 
actions in hli previous lives. Beiirsi condition it 'because we 
moil have the things we have wished for, and must be bon 


Itecause dirt is polMUOUS ; * bad smells are the warnings of ths 
Devai of disease.* Worship Is 'love of livara ; being devoted 
to Him, thinking abont Him. praying and singing praises to 
Him, and trying to serve Him in all the forma Ua takee, by 
kindness to everyone and everything. * 

37 . Hindu eclecticism.— This summary account 
of Hindu sectarianism may tend to exaggerate its 
extent. It would be a mistake to sujipose that tbe 
faith is divided into so many water-tight compart- 
ments between which intercommunication is im- 
possible. The position of the advanced Hindus on 
the question ot sectarianism has been defined os 
follows : 

*Tha attitude of an educated Hindu towards tha question of 
dootrine and worship is this ; What God is Is not entirely know- 
able, as it is an infinite oonoeptlon. Of this infinite oonceptiou 
only a fraction In the fbrm ox an idea of either power, miracle 
or material, comes to the knowledge of man, by an occasional 
and wonderful manifestation. It is vain for a man to be proud 
of any particular xnanlfestatlon and to exclude the rest from 
cognhmnce. All woiebip, therefore, should be tolerated. Any 
deity may oontlnue to lie worshipped provided the worshippers* 
conception becomes widened. Itis neither proper nor necessary 
to replaoe one deity by another, because ft is not a matter of 
imporauioe whether tha absolute and Infinite conception ia celled 
Shiva, Viihpu, Durgi, or Buddha. Whether a man worahlna 
the Bun, Jupiter, or Batum, or any historical 


\ 


3al great hero, or a 
saint, ora river like the Ganges, or any other object that Inspiree 
awe or creates fear, is a matter of no Impoitanoe. All ttiese 

E ds or manifestations are but starting-pointi. Tb disturb the 
th of a man in a finite God is foolish as long as his mind hi 
not fit to accept the hl|^er ' (ihridhar V. Ketkar, 161X 
While the S&ktae are more distinctively separated 
from Saivas and Vmnavas, these two are, in the 
view taken bjr most Hindus, oomplementaiy rather 
than antagonistic. Both appeal to the Purftnas aa 
their Scripture ; members of one sect may venerate 
thedeitiesof another. Thns in some places Harihara 
(Vi^nn-Siva) is worshipped (Rice, Myaore and 
Coorg from tha JmeriptianBt 206). In Malabar we 
find *none of the strict dififerentiations between 
worshippers of Vishnu and Siva, or, indeed, between 
any of the forms o) the deity, whether venerated 
aa sods or goddesses, which are to be seen elsewhere 
in S. India beyond Malabar and Travanoore. . . . 
The people generally do not, as a rule, give much 
regard to such differentiation. The HambUtiris 
do, but hy no means to snph an extent aa one sees, 
for example, among the Sri Vaishnava Br&hmans 
of Holy Conjeevaram, who are divided into two 
aecta, each bating the other with the most acrid 
bitterness’ (Btilf. Madr, Mug, ilL 79; cf. Cemug 
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Cochin^ 1012, p. 22 ; Thnntcm, CSstte and 
TnbM^ T. 869). In those remns, again, into 
which Hinduism and the nues of caste have 
recently been introduced, the distinction of sect 
is often a matter of diet, ^e vegetarian being a 
Vaifpava, the meat-eater a S&kta. But in Assam, 
where the Vaifinava teachers follow the strict law 
of Chaitanya, new converts, accustomed to a diet 
of jMrk, refuse to abandon it (Census Eenert^ 1901, 
i. 39). In Benml many worshippers of the goddess 
Durga, who &mands animal sacrifices, are in 
TOvate worshippers of V4nn (Wilkins, Madsm 
ainduism,^ 43); in W. India many Vaifpavas 
worship the Mother-goddesses (BQ v. 61 f.); and 
in Madras change of sect is common (Dubois, 
Hindu Manners and Customs^ 119). For a dis- 
cussion of the relation of Vaiftnava and Saiva 
beliefs, and of the suegestion that all Hindus of 
the Province can be classed under one or other of 
these sects, see Census B^^ori Ponjah^ 1912, i. 125 ff. 
The same eclecticism prevails in the worship of 
images. The samred place is the home of many 
gods, who are all impartially worshipped by 
pilgrims. Again, in many places we find a syncretic 
combination of cmta the lesser gods being regi^ed 
as the * doorkeepers’ (tfvdm^/a) of, or subordinate 
to, the chief deity. Many of the greater gods 
have absorbed non-Aryan beliefs and rituiu — a 
process which is often marked by special legenda 
It was a non-Aryan Savara who discovered the 
image of Jagann&tn, and it was not till a Brfihman 
married a daughter of the finder that the cult was 
established. It was a PulayS, an ont-easte, who 
found the child, an incarnation of Vienn, now wor- 
shipi>ed as Padmanfttha in Travancore (Hunter, 
Ortstta, London, 1872, L 89 ff.; Oppert, 76 L). The 
same hision of cults appears at many shrines, the 
place having been adopted by rival sects in suc- 
cession. The sculpture of the great gates at Tan- 
jorc is all Vaisnava, while everything inside the 
courtyard is Saiva ; and * one of the great dilii- 
culties of an antiquary before the 8th century is 
to ascertain to what divinity any temple or cave 
is dedicated’ (Fergusson, Hist, of Indian Arch, 
744, 441). In tho same way, Benares, a Saiva 
stronghold, is a museum of cults associated with 
other gods (Sherring, City, 63, 102, 130, 

172). The shrine of Siva, as Mahak&la, at Ka^li- 
miindu (q.n,) is visited by all sects and by all 
ranks of the jieople, from the Hindu Gorkha king 
and queen down to the hnmblest Bmldhist Newar ; 
Bahliras, or Buddhist priests, officiate at Hindu 
celebrations, and Hinaus regard tlie Buddhist 
deities as eminent saints (Oldfield, ii. 285 f.). The 
association of the cultus of Siva and his consort 
with that of Vipin at the temple of Jagannatfa, 
a chief seat of V4na worship, is specially note- 
worthy (Hunter, Orissa, 128). In Ceylon, Bud- 
dhists continue to worship many of the Hindn 

g ods (Hardy, Eastern Monachism, 201 ; cf. Wad- 
ell, Buddhism of Tibet, 325). In W. and 8. India 
many Christian shrines command respect from 
Hindus, and in a less degree from Muhammadans 
(BG xiii. pt. i. p. 209 ; N. Manncci, Storia do Mogor, 
London, 1907, lii. 343 ; lOI x. 167). In the N.W. 
Frontier Province the predominance of Islftm has 
seriously influenced the local Hinduism (Census 
Report, 1912, i. 93). Hindus and Muhammadans 
worship at the shrine of the Virgin Maiy at 
Cochin, and the bust of a well-known missionary 
at Madras was recently associated with the image 
of Sarasvatl at a Hindu religious rite (Thurston, 
Ethnogr. Nates, 361 ; Bombay Ethnogr. Survey, 
1909, * Kbarva,* no. 114, p. 6). On the other hand, 
many groups of Christian converts retain Hindn 
belims and observances (Census Report Cochin, 
1901, i. 59 f.). In K. India the high-caste Brfthman 
keeps in his private house-chapel an ammonite 


a rilma imresentingVirou, and a pair of phallic 
sms of Siva and his consort ; when he goes on 
pilgrimage to sacred places be pays homage both 
to the Suva and to the Vaisnava shrines (Jogendra 
Nath Bhattacha^a, Hindu Castes and Sects. Cal- 
ontta, 1806, p. 364). In Bombay every BrAluMn 
householder worships a group of five deities— Siva 
in the li^a ; Viqnn in an ammonite or in a picture ; 
a metal image of the S&kti, or Mother-^dess ; 
Gampati, or Ganefta, god of luck and wisdom; 
Sfim, the Sun, dr Hanum&n, the sacred monkey 
(BCr ix. pt. i. Introd. p. xxxv). In the temples df 
the MOahavachfiri sect in the Baroda State are 
found images of Siva, DurglL and Ganesa side by 
side with those of Vi^nn and his conrort, the ex- 
planation given ^ members of the sect being that 
the founder, originally a worshipper of Siva, after- 
wards adopted the cult of Vi^nn (Census Rspori 
Baroda, 1901, i. 137 f. ). In this State any hostility 
towards adherents of rival sects is not felt by the 
population at large, but by the leaders and inner 
eirule of devotees (to., 1912, i. 74). 

The continuity of religions life is exemplified by 
the successive cxicnpation of the socreri sites 
various forms of religion. Benares and Mathurft 
wore centres respectively of Buddhism and J ainism, 
the fornmr being at present devoted chiefly to the 
cult of Siva, the latter to Viouu in the form of 
Kry na. At Sakhi Sarwar (q,v . ), iiear the Sulaimfin 
range, Hindus perform their rites of prayer and 
ablution, Sikhs venerate a shrine of N&nak, Musul- 
m&ns the tomb of a Muhammadan saint (IQI xxi. 
300). N&sik and Wftl, both at the present day 
important centres of Hindniem, have lines of Bna- 
dhist oaves (Fergusson-Burgess, 26311., 211). In 
Kft4mlr, in spite of the nominal conversion of the 
population to Islam, their shrines stand on the 
sites of the holy places of the Hindus, and receive 
a veneration not accorded to the modern mosques 
and their Mullas (JGI xv. 102). But, though 
Hinduism is eminently ecleotio and tolerant, dis- 
putes between rival sectarians, ending in bloodshed, 
are not uncommon. Serious riots between rival 
bands of asoetics have occurred at Hardwar (g.c.). 
Rival Vai^pava sects have come in contact in the 
Madras Presidency, and Vaipnavas have resisted 
the Saiva Lingayats (q.v . ) (IGI x. 257, 378 ; Dubois, 
119 f. ). CSonflicts between Yaifnavas and Jains fre- 
quently occurred in S. India in the 14th cent. (Rice, 
Mysore and Coorg, \Tl). In N. India, processions 
of the Jain * naked gods’ have led to serioiis riots 
between them and orthodox Hindus. 

Idolatry.— The feature of modem Hinduism 
which attracts the attention and provokes the 
contempt of foreign observers is the universality 
of idol-worship. The earlier forms of Hinduism 
were aniconic. The older Buddhism paid reverence 
to relics and qrmbols. It was the later Mahayfinfi 
development which introduced images of the Master. 
In its modem form tho Hindu idol has little of the 
artistic beauty which we find in Greek anthropo- 
morphism, which, 

* Although fallinfr hur Short ot tho gnuidonr and purity of tho 
Inflnile, yot funuahei ita noblmit iuiogo. beoauio it has gloriflod 
by artistic genius the human body, which has been ohoeen as 
the earthly home ot the rational aoul * (DJU, Roman Soeietpfrom 
Jioro to Manus Aunliut, 1006, p. 422). 

The Hindn theory of the idol is in sharp contrast 
with that of the Greek. To the former human form 
is merely the ephemeral clothing of the sonl, in 
which, unhappily, it is forced to linger for a time. 
Though in the sculptures of the age of A4oka cm 
interest in portraiture, at least m that which 
represents national characteristics, begins to ap- 
pear, the child-like naturalism, somewhat refined 
tn the delineation of woman, tends to become 
rococo in style. As idol-worship advanced, from 
the 7th or Bth cent., energy exhibited itself in 
gigantic images, or was expressed in a mnltipli€a> 
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tion of the limbs or symbols of the dei^. It is a 
mistake to suppose that idolatry was introdneed 
into India by the example of the Qreeksp and that 
it was rarely practised until the beginning of the 
Christian era. Images of the gods were certainly 
common in the Manrya period (321-184 B.C.)» and 
doubtless at a much earlier time; but of these 
ancient images none has survived (V, A. Smith, 
Hist, of Fine Art in hidia and Ceylon^^ p. 79 n.). 
In the modem idol the rigid conservatism of the 
race limits artistic invention as the forms become 
stereotyned; and the growth of seathetioism has 
exerdsea little influence on the development of 
the Hindu image. (For the development of the 
Buddha images, see Shway Yoe, The Burman, 
L 237.) 

*The image may be regarded In two aipecti: ae a eymhol 
merely bringing doee to the eeiifie the spiritual Idea of divinity, 
and serving tn stimulate tho prayerful thought of the wor- 
shipper ; or it may be venerated as the indwelling alK>de of the 
divinity, in which he habitually residee, or into which, by 
spells and blood-offerings, ho may be compelled to enter* 
(nmell, Evolution qf Jleliffiont London, 1906, p. 42 f.). 

The tirst is the view of orthodox Brahmanism, 
which curraspoiids with the apology for anthropo- 
mortihism given by Platonists uke £ion or Maximus 
of Tyre. 

*The Justification lies In the vast gulf whldi separates the 
remote, Ineffable, and inconoeivablo purity’ of God from the 
feebleness and grossness of man. Few are they who can gaze 
in unaided thought on the Divine splendour unveiled, linages, 
rites, and sacred myth have been invented bv the wisdom of 
the past, to aid tho menioiy and the imagination of weak 
ordinary aoule. The symbols have varied with the endless 
variety of races. Animals or trees, ... or the miracles of 
Pheidias In gold and ivo^, are aimp^ Uie sign or picture by 
which the soul is pointed to the Inlinito Essence which has 
never been seen by mortal eye or Imaged in human phantasy ' 
(Dill, S04f.). 'Idolatry Is in foot notlilng more than a repre- 
sentation of the abstract by the concrete, of remote by proxi- 
mate, and of the principal by the agent* No man on earth 
*oan conceive of fiinnitles like time, space, or God with the 
same vividness as that of a Unite object ' (Bhridhar V. Ketkar, 
48; and of. the apology for idolatry by an orthodox Hindu 
[Oenmu Eeport Traratusore, 1002. 1. 201 ff.J). 

In the same way, the Buddhist defends the use 
of images as *a moans to tho pious of localising 
their feelings and concentrating their thoughts on 
the supreme model ’ (Shway Yoe, i. 221, 227). This 
view, however, is not that of the masses of Hindus. 
They regard the image os beinc, for the time, occu- 
pied by tho deity. When the image of Durgft 
18 iustiUled at the Durgft-pajA festival, the priest 
makes this invocation : 

*0 goddess, come and dwell in this Image, and bless him 
that dedicates il.' Then, naming the person on whose behalf 
the rite Is being perform^, he touches the eyes, Ups, forehead, 
cheek, and other parte, eu'lnjr : 'Mav the soul of Durga long 
live tn tills iumgel* (3. 0. Dose, The JTindoof av thep are, 
Oaloutta, 1881, p. 102). 

In NepfU, while the idol of GrftniadevI Jaya- 
b&gheSvar! is being re-])aioted, the spirit of the 
deitv is extracted and kept in a jar until the 
work is flnished, when it is restored to its abode 
(Wright, Jlist, of Nepal, 127). The same idea, in 
a grosser form, appears in the degraded northern 
Buddhism, when mtemal organs made of dough 
or clay are inserted in the larger images ; in 
those most highly valued, precious stones, filings 
of the nobler metals, consecrated rice, scrolls con- 
taining the Buddhist creed, texts, and sacred relics 
are placed (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 329). 

The luxuriance of modem idol-worship is best 
observed at the more iniportant holy places. 

In 1808, Sberring eatimatea that there were 1454 temples 
In Benares ; and this enumeration did not include the minor 
ehrlnes and wall-niches, each containing one or more images, 
which are found everywhere in the streete. 'These inferior 
•hrinee were, on one occasion, by a curious contrivance 
Immensely Increased : and yet the inorease could hardly have 
been generally perceived. B&I& Mftn 8iAh of Jeypore, wishing 
to present a hundred thousand temples to the city, made the 
stipulation that they were all to be oommenoed and flnished 
In a single day. The plan hit upon was to out out In blocks 
of itone a great many tiiw oarvlngs, each one representing 
a temple. TOe separate olocks, on the work being ooni- 
pleted, exhibited from top to bottom, and on all sides, a 
macs of minute temples. These blodke are etUl to be teen 


in various parti of Benares. ... In regnid to the number 
of Idols of wm description aetually worshtopsd by the 
people. It oertalnw exossds ths number et people themielvss, 
though multlpUed twice over; It cannot be less than tasU a 
million, and may bs many sbom* (wmd Otty, 48 LX Of. 
Iiuoas Aim IsoLa (Indian). 

The beliefe of the puumnt clMflee.— The 
piuEdtive animistic or prcHtnimistio beliefs (see 
1 7) have been to some extent obeoured or modified 
by the predominant BrAhmanism among the menial 
races oi the plains, and in a less degree among the 
forest tribes. The Hindu villager, like the Jew 
at the period of the growth of Christianity (W. K. 
Cassels, St^ematuf^ JMiffion, London, 1902, p. 
57 ff.}, lives in an atmosphere peopled by spirits, 
generally malignant, capable of being repelled 
or conciliated sacrifice, spells, incantations, 
amulets, and other magical or semi -magical 
means. 

' A belief In every kind of demoniacal influence has always 
been from the earliest times an essential ingredient in Hindfl 
religious thought. . . . Certainly no one who has ever been 
brought Into close contact with the Hlndfls In their own 
country can doubt the fact that the worship of at least ninety 
per cwDt. of the people of India In the present is a wor- 
ship of fear* (Monier- williams, BrdAmontsm and jfindeieme, 
2S0\ 

The Hindu villager has no conception of the 
reign of law in the natural world. The occurrence 
of miracles is a matter of daily observance. He 
appeals to the minor rather than to the greates 
gods, because the latter have, in his belief, in w 
large measure lost touch with humanity, and no\ 
longer interest themselves in the petty details of 
his ordinary life (* Magna di enrant, parva nogle- 
gunt’ [Cic. de Nat. Dear. ii. 60, 167]). In all 
matters of practice, custom is conceived as a moral 
rule, which decides what is right and what is 
wrong. 'The custom handed down in regular 
Kiiccession since time immemorial ... is called 
tho conduct of virtuous men ’ (Monu, ii. 18 ; of. 
Westermarck, MT ii. 161 fl.). The rites connected 
with tho cult of this vaguely conceived spirit 
agency are generally perforin<3 in the house or 
at some ^irit-haunt, not at a regular shrine or 
temple. They are usually done by tho head of 
tho nousehold, or, when toe services of a rc^ar 
officiant are needed, he is not a BrAliman of the 
higher class, but a hedge priest drawn from the 
inferior BrAhman ranks or from one of the menial 


or forest tribes, the members of which, l)eing 
assumed to be autochthones, are supposed to be 
bettor acquainted with the local spirits and more 
skilled in repelling or conciliating thorn than the 
newer comers. Sometimes tho conduct of the rites 
is entrusted to women, whose greater susceptibility 
to spirit influence is believed to qualify them for 
such duties. While tho men often worship, with 
more or less regularly, the official god or gi^s of 
their choice, the propitiation of village deities or 
spirits is often left to women, who are much more 
conservative than l^e other sex in matters conneoted 
with religion. 

It has been suggested that, as in the ease of the 
Greek goddesses, tfie cult of the female powers or 
SAktis has its origin in the matriarchate — a view 
advocated by J. E. Harrison (Pro/. 260 ff.), and 
vigon>a8ly opposed by Famell {HJii. [1904] 825 f.). 
It is tKissible that mother-right once widely pre- 
vailed in India, as is indicated by the common 
mle of inheritance tbrougb females, the position 
of the maternal uncle at marriages, and the priestly 
functions assigned to the sisU^a son. But there 
seems no good reason for connecting the prevalence 
of HAktisui with mother-right. In N. India the 
dally worship of the peasant is confined to bow- 
ing to, or pouring out a little water in the name of, 
the sun on rising, as the Greek prayed to Holioa 
{COS iv. 139) ; to making reverence to the deity 
or deities embodied in the village -shrine as he 
passes it on his way to work ; to naming Siva ot 
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ou« of the incamatioiiB of Viginu when he feele 
piously inolined. For the rest, hie rdigioue wants 
are sufficiexitly provided for an oooasional visit 
to a sacred nver or place of pilgrimage, where he 
bathes, visits the dliief temples, and f^e a Brfth- 
man or two; to the propitiation of his deceased 
ancestors ; to attendance at vill^e or local festi- 
vals, where the religions service is only an adjunct 
to trade or amnsement. There is litue or no do- 
mestic worship save the rites at birth, marriage, and 
death, the first two being discharged by his family 
chanlain {purohit), the third by some degraded 
Brahman who acts as funeral priest. Occasion- 
aUy a pious man hires a Brahman and invites his 
friends to attend a recitation {kath&) of one of the 
sectarial Scriptures. Such rites involve consider- 
able expense, which the thrifty peasant avoids as 
far as he can consistently with the desire to con- 
ciliate his gods and escape the contempt of his 
neighbours. Among the trading classes it is the 
custom at the close of life to devote considerable 
sums to the erection of a temple in their native 
village or at some sacred place. The peMont may 
thus seem to be lax in the discharge of his religious 
duties. But this is not actually the case, because 
all his ordinary social rites are performed from a 
motive which to him is religious, that is to say, in 
obedience to the laws of the caste to which he 
belongs. It may be said that there are few races 
among whom religion, as they conceive it, forms a 
larger part of their daily fife. In the eastern 
Paiij&b he 

* has practiunlly no belief In the transmlmtion of mnili, hut he 
has a voj^e idea that there is a future life, in which those who 
are sood In this world will be happy In a heaven, while thoee 
who are bad will be wretched In a hell. His devotional offer* 
Ings to demons, saints, and godllngs are meant rather to avert 
temporal evils, or secure temporal blesslniirs, than to improve 
his prospects hi the life to come. ... He Aleves vaguely that 
ft is ffood for him to meditate on the deity, and to show that he 
Is not loreettins him he mutters RAmt Mdmt Hdmt or repeats 
the name of some other Hindu sod when he sots up in the 
momiiis, and If he is piously inclined, at other times also, in 
season and out of season. Notwitbstandins all the numerous 
saints and deities whom he endeavours to propitiate, he has a 
vairue belief that above all there is one Supreme Ood, whom he 
cans N&r&yac or ParameAvar. who knowe all things, and by 
whom all things are made, and who will reward the good and 
punish the bad in this life and In the life to come ^(WOson, 
SrUl0msnt Reptn’t of th* Rina IHkria, Lahore, 1882, p. 138>. 

In Gujai*&t, OB the peasant wakes, he mutters the 
name of his patron deity, Mah&deva or Siva, 
7h&knrjl or vi 8 nu, Amb&bhavfinI the Mother- 
goddess ; and if ne knows a little Sanskrit he re- 
peats the verse: *1 call to mind in the morning 
the Lord of deities, the Destroyer of the fear m 
death ! ' If he is a layman under a special vow, 
he chants the praises of his personal deity in a 
verse from some vernacular poet, or meditates 
upon his attributes and perfections. If he is a 
Br&hman or man of high esaste, he always bathes, 
invokes the sun, and pours water in his name, and, 
thrusting his right hand into an ornamented bag, 
known as the * cow’s mouth ’ {gaumukhi), he runs 
over his rosary, repeating the ancient G&yatrl, or 
prayer to the sun. His house orato^ contains 
images of Bfilmukund or the infant Kpfna, the 
MmrOma ammonite representing Visnu, figures 
of biva, Ganeto, Durgft-Devl, Sfirya tne sun-god, 
Hanumftn the monkey-god, and others, thus show- 
ing the extreme edeoticism of his beliefs. These 
he washes, dresses, crowns, and adorns with flowers 
and other offerings, and, if truly pious, he performs 
the sixteen rites of worship, including all modes of 
servioe to the deities, and ending with the eireum- 
ambulation of the images and a hymn of praise 
(Forbes, Bds M&la, pp. 552 f., 596 ff.). 

In Berftr the peasant is both a polytheist and a 
monotheist, believing in one God, to whom the 
others are subordinate. His special deities are the 
village Mftmti or the monkey-god who is the vil- 
lage guardian, and his famUytutdary deities. His 


chief religious duty is to make tnlgrimages, but 
these are not compalsory. All liie he more or less 
regards as sacred. He is tolerant, regardii^ every 
religion as true and good for him who is bom 
to it. 

* He believes that s very etrlot sooount has been kept 6f hie 
good and bed ootioni ; and that he is os rare of getting hli 
reward oe hie punifihment, very often in thie world, out gener- 
ally after death. Hie belief in a region beyond the grave u very 
firm. There he will meet with hie deeerte, and, after enjoying 
the UlM of heaven or enduring the tortures of purgatoiy, he 
will be sent bock to this world in the incarnatfon of a man or a 
beast, oooording os he has mode good or bad use of his time in 
this life* (Cmsui Reratt 1901, i. M f,). 

For similar beliefs in Madras, see J. £. Padfield, 
Ths Hindu at Home^ 1896, chs. iii. and iv. ; for 
Bengal, Cenaua Beport, 1901, i. 186 ff. ; for the 
Panj&b, Ibbotson, Fungab Ethnography, ch. iv. 
pt. 11 . 

40 . The ethics of Hinduism. — The influence of 
Hinduism on life and character is a subject too 
wide to receive detailed treatment here, and it has 
been elsow'hore discussed {ERE v. 406 ff.). The 
supernatural beings of savage l^elief froi^uently 
display the utmost iuditlerence to questions of 
worldly moralitv ; and in the early stages of the 
evolution of puulio justice, the community inter- 
feres only on supernatural grounds with actions 
which are regarded as endangering its own exist- 
ence (Westermarck, MI i. 663, 7Cf9f. ; L. T. Hob- 
house, Morals in Evolution, London, 1006, i. UO). 
In other words, sin is regarded as a social or ritum 
offence, not as the defilement of the individual soul. 
From the earliest pericMl, it is true, the evil of sin 
is fully recognized, and its removal is stated to be 
the work of the gods ; but the first mention of the 
public confession of sin appears in Buddhist litera- 
ture (Hopkins, 42, 60, 65, 320). It was fully de- 
veloped under the Bh&gavata monotheism (see 
ERE, vol. ii. p. 544^ ; and cf . EXPIATION AND 
Atonement [Hindu], vol. v. p. 659). It is also 
true that the official Hinduism of the sacred books 

* cannot be charged with indifference to moral ideola lie toored 
llteratnre teema with reflections on the vanity of human life, 
the glory of renunoiatlon, the neoessity of good works, the duty 
of sympathy with all living things, the beauty of forbearance, 
the hatefulness of revenge, and the power of man to determine 
his own late by right conduct. It appeals both to tbo iutolleot 
and to ths emotions, and it derives a certain measure of support 
from the penalties hnposed by the ooste system* (filslfiy, Th$ 
PtopU of India, 286). 

Sucli is the official view of the Brfthmanioal 
teachers, who share with the lav members of 
the community a craving for moral formulas and 
progn^mes, and an incapacity for a}»i>lyiug 
them in practical life. Much of this teaching is 
thus merely idealistic, and is beyond the compre- 
hension and above the moral standard of their 
disciples. Much, again, of this official morality is 
open to criticism. Thus, though a regard for 
truth is taught in Hindu literature from the earli- 
est period, Manu admits that false evidence given 
with a pious motive does not involve the loss of 
heaven (F. Max MUlJer, India, What eon it teach 
usf 64 ff. ; Mann, viii. 105 f., 112 ). At the same 
time, the lawgiver reprehends perjury in certain 
cases (Manu, viii. 07-'l01, xi. 57). On the other 
bond, the assertion of Dubois (p. 171) that neo- 
phytes, as a out of their training, are instruotod 
in the art of lying, has no foundation, at the present 
time at least. A recent native writer remarks that 
the chief ethical defect in the Hindu Scriptures 
is that penance is regarded as an atonement for 
sin. 

*Every Hindu bbitevee that he will be abletowoih off hie itne 
by performing a penonoe or by giving ddn (giftfl] to Brfthnianii. 
who have proclaimed tbatporaon or even merit will be attained 
through their ogenoy. . . . It leads to the monstrous belief that 
evil deeds, of whatever enormity, can be atoned for and expiated 
by money* (Osiifuf Rtport Jtatoaa, 1901, i. 136). 

The belief, ag^, that morals dejiend not on 
religion, but on the relations of family, caste, or 
cribe, tends to produce dangerous results. 
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Harder la *n offence aBAlnet cMte Involeiair eevan pemltlee. 


thia ooteirory of offeucee' (O^neuf Btmi AntraTjPtvetoeM, 
1901, L 811 

The theory, again, that BrAhmans are above all 
Mocial and moraT law saps the foundations of mor* 
ality. Probably the most effective rule of morals 
for the average Hindu is the Indian Penal Code, 
which, for the first time in the history of i^e race, 
has carefully defined all criminal offences, and has 
assimed a fitting punishment for each. There is 
no doubt mucli indecency in the outward observ* 
ances of Hinduism — in temple carvings, the ori^al 
purpose of which was probably to repel evil spirits, 
but which have now ceased to subserve this pur- 
pose in the eyes of most worshippers; in some 
religious processions; in the institution of the 
Devad&sl dancing-girls, attached, like the hiero» 
douioi (g.v.) of some Greek shrines, to a few of the 
greater temples. But much of this indecency of 
word and act is common to all Eastern races, and 
is not necessarily poniographic among people who 
have never leamcdf, like those of the West, to treat 
normal and abnormal sexual questions and rela- 
tions with reticence. It is this condition of things, 
sufficiently apparent to any competent observer 
of native life and manners — ^not to speak of the 
mret obscenities which disfigure much of the 
S&kta and Vai 9 nava cultus— which has called forth 
the unmeasured criticism of missionary writers. 
But it is certain that, if the majority, or even any 
considerable portion, of the Hindu population were 
infected with the pollutions against which writers 
like Ward and Dubois have justly protested, society 
ere now would have coUapsed through its own cor- 
ruption, just as the Homan world, had it been as 
deoased as it is painted by Juvenal and Martial, 
must have speedily perished through sheer rotten- 
ness. The truth probably is that such vices have 
always infected only a minority of the mmle. At 
the same time the real influence of IDndnism on 
public morals is small. An ex|)erienced mission- 
ary writes : 

* A« tsr HI 1 esn gather from obiieiTstloii and oonveraatlon 
with the people [of Bensal], by their acts of wonhip there it no 
attempt after real purity of heart, the conquering of an evil 
nature, and a desire to please Qod in return for Ills goodness. 
Mon sin at the abrlnes as they do In their houses, and on their 
return as before their visit. Nor is it thought anything re- 
markahle that this should be so, excepting perhaps in the case 
of those who have gone to some sacred place in the hope of end- 
ing their days there. In cases of this kind 1 have beard of a 
higher, purer life being attempted, and of the expectation of 
this by those who know them. But certainly there is neither 
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the attempt nor expectation of this in the minds of the large 
majority of the people who go on a pilgrimage. It is not that 
de pure, but that, by an act of penance, they 
livaient to the gods for their sins ' (Wilkins, 


they may be made ] 
may give an equiva . . 

Modem Himltufun, 813). 

But it mu8t not be forgotten that, behind the 
immoral belieffl wbicb disfigure some aspects of 
Hinduism, there is much go^ sense, benevolence, 
self-control, edf-abnegation, active charity, and 
kindliness which are characteristic of Hindu home 
life, and are particularly noticeable in those parts 
of the country where the institution of the joint 
family prevails. 

Hinduism, then, in its practical aspect, exorcises 
little influence over morals. As Famell, discussing 
the Dionysinc cultus, remarks, *As the highest 
flight of religion rises above mere morality, so a 


Study of 

Comparative Religion, Hew York, 1906, p. 216 ff.). 
In default of a well-defined religious sanction for 
morals, Hinduism has made the ordinary sinner 
responsible to the caste council for breaches of the 
moral or social law as interpreted the elders of 
the caste. The only agency which really provides 
moral teaching is the guru, or religious preceptor. 


He whispers into the ear of the neophyte theseerel 
formula which is to be his guide during life, and 
he thus admits him to caste piivUegee and responsi- 
bilities. In after life the influence of such teaohers 
is often valuable. In Bengal the guru ranks higher 
than in the Panj&b or the United Provinces, where 
he seldom makes official progresses to visit his dis- 
dples and inquire into questions of morals and 
caste discipline (Buchanan, Eaatem India, Lon- 
don. 1838. iL 761; WUkins, 26ff:). In S. India 
he is an important personajge, vested with wide 
powers of control andT discipline over the members 
of the seot of which he is the leader (Bncbanan, 
Journey through Mysore, London, 1807, i. 144 f. ; 
Nelson, Manual Madura, Madras, 1^8, pt. ill. 
p. leOff. ; Dnbois, 123 ff.). 

41 . The lack of organisation in Hinduism.— 
Hinduism thus provides a characteristic example 
of the primitive, unorganized polytheisms — an ex- 
amnle probably unique among the races of the 
moaem world. This is partly me to the peculiari- 
ties of the Eastern temperament, the devotion to 
mystical speculation, and the incapacity for political 
organization, which are obvious throughout the his- 
tory of the Hindu people. It extends over an enor- 
mous area, inhabited by many races, all differing 
in origin, language, and character. The absence ' 
of a great and permanent Hindu empire, except ^ 
under Aioka and Han$Mi., with a single capital city 
as a centre of religious and political life, prevented 
the consolidation of the local cults into a State re- 
ligion, like that of Babylonia or Egypt. This con- 
dition of things has been often compared (as by 
Lyall, L 159) with Gibbon’s account of the state of 
rriigion in the Hciman Empire {Decline and Fall, 
ed. Smith, i. 165 il‘.) : 

* The various modes of worship which prevailed in the Roman 
world were all oonsfilered by the people as equally true by the 
philosopher as equally false ; and by the mamatrate as equally 
useful/ Like the Brfthman VedfLUtist, *the devout polytheist, 
thouah loudly attached to his national rites, admittra with 
impllolt teitb the different rolif^ions of the earUi. Fear, grati- 
tude, and curiosity, a dream or an omen . . . perpetually dis- 
posed him to multiply the articles of his belief, and to enlarge 
the list of his protectora’ Tlie modern seiui-educated Hindu 
resembles *the Ingenious youth . . . alike Instructed in every 
school to reject and to despise the religion of the multitude.' 
There is, again, a philosophic class who, * viewing with a smile of 
pity and Indulgence the various errors of the vulgar, diligently 
practised the ceremonies of thoir fathers, devoutly frequented 
the temples of the goda' Lastly, the Anglo-Indian magistrates 
' know and value toe advantages of religion, as it is conuseted 
with dvil government.* 

Hence HiiiduiHm has never prepared a body of 
canoni(»l Scriptures or a Common Eriwer Book ; it 
has never hclu a General Council or Convocation ; 
never defined the relations of the laity and clergy ^ 
never regulated the canonization of saints or their 
worship ; never established a single centre of re- 
ligious life, like Home or Canterbury ; never pre- 
scribed a course of training for its pnests. This is 
not due to the fact tliat war, or civic tumult, or 
foreign domination prevented the growth of insti- 
tutions of this kina ; but simply to the fact that 
all such action is essentiaUy opposed to its spirit 
and traditions. Added to this is the prevailing 
tendency towards pessimism. 

Izrail (ll. 88X writing under the gulee of an orthodox Vediot- 
tst, lays : 'The Innermost religious idea of the Hindus bos for 
am been the eupreme unimportanoe, if not the nothingness, 
of this particular stage of existenoe, and they have lapsed into 
a deep lodiflerence for humanity at large, a feeling that Is 
probably as much the product of their environment ee are their 
dark akuis and physical delioacy. The lords of life nay be 
pleasure and pan ; but though we have deified them under 
various symbols, we have alwa]^ sought to escape from the 
servitude of their dominion, believing that the soul's true 
liberty lay beyond their realm.' 

The links which bind together this chaotic mass 
of rituals and dogmas ore, firet, the general accept- 
ance of the Veda, representing under this term the 
zacient writings ana traditionB of the people, as 
the final rule of belief and oonduet ; secondly, the 
recognition of the saneUty of the Br&hmon Levite 
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Mate as the euatodiana of thia knowledge and the 
only eompetent perfonnera of aacrifioe and other 
ritual oba^anoea, though the reapeot paid to them 
varies in different parts of the country (§ lo (h )) ; 
thirdly, the veneration for aacred places ; fourthly, 
the adoption of Sanskrit as the one sacred language, 
which plays a part like Latin in Europe during Uie 
Middle Ages; fifthly, the general veneration for 
the cow (see W. Crooko, * The Veneration of the 
Cow in India,* FL xxiiL [ 1912 ] 275 ff.). 

^ The futnre of Hinduism.— The progress of 
Hindniam, as compared with that of the other 
religions of India^ does not readily lend itself to 
statistioal analysis. In recent onumerationa of 
the people, the figares have been obscured by ex- 
ceptional ontbreaSa of famine, plague, and other 
epidemic diseases ; and, as hM already been ob* 
served, it is practically impossible to discriminate 
the Animists from the general body of Hindus. 

During th« twenty yeen preceding the Oentns of 1001. the 
recorded proportion of Hindus to the totel popoistlon fell from 
74*82 to 70*87 per cent in the Empire ee a wnde ; from 72*06 
to SB'S Id the British prorinoes; from 82*M to 77*60 in the 
Betive States. On the other hand. In the whole Empire the per^ 
oentsge of Muhammadans has in tbs same period risen from 
10*74 to 21*22 psr cent ; that of Ohristlans from *78 to *00 per 
cent 

The result is thus slightly unfavourable to Hin- 
duism. But it is probAle that the Hindu, owing 
to his vogotarian diet, more than the followers of 
other religions, is exposed to the exceptional disas- 
ters to which reference has been made. At the 
same time, there has been a notable increase of 
vigour in Hinduism, owing to its connexion with 
an active political agitation. 

' In late yean the strength of the Hinduislng movement has 
been greatly augmeuted by the improveiueul of communica- 
tions. People travel more, nilnimages can be more easily made, 
and the influence of the orthodox section of society is thus more 
widely diffused. Bailways. in particular, which are sometimes 
represented as a solvent of caste prejudices, have in tact enor- 
mously extended the area within whioh these prejudices reign 
supreme* (Risley, 3'As PeopU India, 178 f.X 

The future development of Hinduism must re- 
main purely a matter of speculation, and the 
materials on wliicli a reasonable forecast can be 
based ore scanty and uncertain. Hinduism meets 
the needs of two classes of the people : one, the 
small intelligent class which is accessible to foreign 
influences, and at the present day is easily affectM 
by that wave of unrest which has troubled the 
usually calm surface of the Eastern world; the 
other, the mass of the population, chiefly rural, 
uneducated, immersed in the constant struggle 
for existence conditioned their environment, 
strongly conservative in their views, and caring 
little for the new theological and political contro- 
versies, which are mainly confined to the residents 
in the towns and great cities. For the former, 
Hinduism admits the new ideas and principles 
which are the result of Western culture, and en- 
forces no rigid standard of orthodoxy. For the 
latter it provides the traditional form of belief, 
largely animistic in spirit, and well adapteil to the 
intellectual capacity of an ignorant, superstitious 
body of worshippers. It was at one time the fashion 
to assume that the fresh Western learning, and in- 
creasing home and foreign travel, would inevitably 
■ap the power of caste, and with it the religion to 
wnich it is so closely linked. But this view loses 
sight of the extreme immobility of the masses of 
the people, who are as little disposed to leave Uieir 
crowded hamlets in search of novel modes of live- 
lihood as to abandon their ancestral beliefs and 
ritual, and seek the protection of deities otlier 
than the gods of their native village. On the 
other hand, the conditions of the country prevent 
any uniformity of belief; and, until a ffeneial 
linffva franca is established, it is imposaiBde that 
tile diverse elements in the people Mn be welded 
into a single whole. 


Hinduism is obviously confronted with serious 
diiflculties, due to the spread of new beliefe and 
theological speculation. The most obvious parallel 
is the position in the Roman Empire during the 
early centuries of our era, when the official pagan- 
ism was assailed by Christianity, Neo-Platonism, 
and sundry foreign cults. It was not till the close 
of the 4th cent that paganism finally sneoumbed. 
In India the movement nas already extended over 
a much longer period, and the process has been 
much more protracted. It is now some twelve 
centuries since the attack of Isl&m began, and 
Hinduism shows no obvious signs of wealbiesa. 
It possesses {wonderful powers of adaptation to 
novel conditions. It has held its ground for long 
ages against anarchy and persecution; it has 
proved victorious ognmst the assault of Buddhism. 
If it yields, it yields v^ slowly before Muham- 
madanism and Christianity. Even if in the present 
conflict it has to surrender much, itispoasime that 
it may emerge from the struggle purified and re- 
invigorated. The question has been thus treated 
by A. C. Lyall : 

*TS]dnflr things as they are now, and looking upon the actual 
state and movement of religione in India, an eye-witnees woidd 
still be JuatiBed in afHrmiug that this religion, although power- 
fully affected by social and uoUtIcal change so strong and 
sudden that they would try the oonstitution of any national 
creed, Is novertholen not yet dead, nor djdng, nor even dan- 
gerously lU ; and, moreover, that eo far from it being a non- 
niieeionary religion,* it converts more than all the other Indian 
fnlthe. ... * Although polytheism stlU prsvailB and multtoUes 
throughout the land, and although the Brahmanie system, deep- 
rooted and uMde-spreading, ehowe no tigns of vital decay, one 
may nevertheleu venture to anticipate that the end of eimpls 
paganietn is not far distant. . . • Though it would be most iwe- 
sumptuous to attempt any kind of prediction as to the naitaia 
or bent of India's religious futnre, yet we may look forward to 
a wide and rapid iramformatlou in two or three generations. 
If England's rule only be as durable at it has every appearsnee 
of being. It seems pomible that the old gods of Hinduism will 
die in theee new elements of Intelleetual fight and air aa surely 
as a net full of Ash lifted up out of the water ; that the altera- 
tion In the religious needs of suoh an intellectual people as the 
Hindus, which will have been caused by a change in their cir- 
cumstances, will make It impossible for them to find in their 
new world a place for their ancient deities. Their primitive 
forms will fade and disappear silently, as witchcraft vanished 
from Europe, and as all early modes of thought and wmbollsm 
become grufually changed. In the movement itself there is 
nothing new, but In India It promisee to go on with speed 
and inliensi^ unpre^ented* u^yall, Adatic L 184, 

87. 819). 

ReraTding this forecast, it may be urged that 
too fittle stress has been laid upon the numeri- 
cal weakness of the educated or semi -educated 
classes, and upon the immobility and ignorance 
of the mral population ; and that the possibility 
of the rise of some great religious teacher, a new 
Buddha or Sankara, has not been sufficiently 
considered. 

Another writer, N. Macnicol {HJ vL [1907] 63 ff.), 
has discussed the same question from the standpoint 
of Christianity. He points out that 

*tho two fosiuras of Hinduism that have been emphsslaed aa 
peculiarly oharocterlsUo of it, its lack of artiettlatlonaaasystem 
of belief, and ito adaptability to new oUroumstanoeB, have been 
pocslble to It beoauM of another peemliarfty which la a main 
source of its slarength and yet is likely to prove a totel weekaess. 
The danger of anarchy Is avoided by reason of the toot that 
Hinduism is, at the same time, a fully organised and articulated 
social system. However hrequently and completely the ^phitiial 
cabinet may change, the permanent department of caste carries 
on the government and maintains continuity. In this Ues its 
strength to resist assaults upon the reaaonahleness or the truth 
of its doctrinal tenets. However it may be stricken and over- 
come as a system of truth, eo long as it retains its authority as 
a social system it is unoonquersd and presently its vigour rs- 
vives. But in this also ties a fundamental weakness, for time 
will at the last wear out even the most tenacious social system 
that rests on privilege and prejudice ; and if, by that time, the 
spiritual content of Hindufinu ha« not found a utter tenement, 
the one may periih with the other* (p. 06]L . . • 'This religion 
Is sirivlng, with a suooess that Is certain to bo increasing and 
enduring, to slough its superstition and to recover and oonserve 
the spiritual oonlents of ito andant heritage* (p. 66X But ho 
urges that *no thoughtful observer, whether Indian or Euro- 
pean, will deny that the main factor In producing tbemovomeot 
of thought and the recombination of belieto in the country Is 
Ohristianity*(p.e7). He retars spsoltily to tim ntw Yedtotism. 
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'which bsi ovenhadowed the old Thdctlc churohet, like the 
Bnhmo end Ar}'s SaitiaJ.' 

There are throe main factors in securing Hindu- 
ism in the crisis which is now imminent. The first 
is the general nccteptance of the system of caste, 
with the social rights which it confers, and the social 
duties whicli it enforces. This system, indefensible 
tliough in theory it may be, shows at present no 
signs of decadence. On the contrary, we find that 
those groups which possess claims to social respect 
are most tenacious in asserting and maintaining 
them ; tliat those in the second rank, that is, below 
the * twice-boni ’ classes, are endeavouring to olalm 
equality with them ; and that even the depressed 
and deK[)ised races, like the Pariah of the South 
and the sweeper of the North, are anxiously seek- 
ing an escape from their present position, and are 
quite prepared to join the caste-system whenever 
its doors are opened to them. The second force is 
the universal recognition of the power of dhanna 
— a term which connotes mucdi, hut may he roughly 
explained as personified social law. The third is 
the influence of women : * without their support, 
lioth Brahmanism and Hinduism would rapidly 
collapse* (Monior-Williains, 38H). 

As regards the influence of foreign creeds, Isl&m 
wins adiierents by its clear-ent monotheism, and its 
democratic constitution, which, to a large extent, 
frees the convert drawn out of the lower ranks of 
society from the bondage of caste. Its religious 
ideals — action as op{)osed to hypnotic contempla- 
tion — ^its practical spirit which allots a single life to 
man and bids him make the best of it, its repudia- 
tion of the doctrines of karma and transmigration, 
commend it to the vigorous and progressive sections 
of the comniuttity. It is, again, highly eclectic, 
offering shelter to the fanatic^ Wahhabi, who is a 
puritan in spirit, while it also receives the low caste 
convert, whose animistic preferences are met by 
that worship of saints, tiioir tombs, and relics, 
which is an abomination to the Wahhabi. It is 
thus rapidly increasing, not so much as the result 
of a regularized religious propaganda, fur which its 
lock or organization renaers it incompetent, as by 
a process of natural growth, duo to the liberality 
oi its marriage rules and the absence of restrictions 
in the matter of diet. 

Christianity, in the same way, offers a now hope 
to the Animist, haunted by a host of greedy, 
malignant demons. Its future progress depends 
upon the regulation of its missionary methods — 
question which cannot he oonsidered here. In the 
near future it will probably bo obliged to modify 
its dogmas to suit the new environment, many 
competent observers, for instance, admitting that 
the Indian Christianity of the future will neces- 
sarily take a Ved&ntic colouring. The discussion 
of missionaty methods involves many tangled prob- 
lems ; as, for example, whether it is jiossible or 
advisable to revert to the type of propaganda 
employed with such striking, hut only temporary, 
suci^eHH by St. Francis Xavier, and, with less 
sensational but perhaps more enduring results, by 
Dubois, who deliberately accepted the rfile of 
the yogi and followed the ascetic rule of life; 
whether educational and philantliropio work is 
more or less eifective than a policy of active 
inroaelytism ; whether it is possible for the mia 
sionary to combine with his other activities the 
study of Hindu philosophy and dialectics and the 
investigation of the animistic cults of the forest 
and menial tribes, among whom the prospects of 
snoeess are most favourable ; whether m the future 
the morals and modes of thought of professing 
Christians will assist or impede the spread of 
Christianity. 

On questions such as these and others raised in 
the eonrse of this article It is presumptuous to 


speculate, because the religious situation is at pre- 
sent w a condition of instability, and is liable at 
any time to be modified in unexpected direetionB. 
We need a more symnathetio atutude towaids the 
measures of reform which are now in progress, and 
a wider knowled^ of the working and devdopment 
of the system of caste, of asceUoism and monas- 
tlcisin, of the ritual of temple worship and domestic 
rites, of abnormal cults, such aa those of the Sfiktas 
and Vaifnavas, of the beliefs and practices of the 
forest, menial, and nomadic tribea In all these 
departments the infonnation at present available 
is fragmentary, incomplete, and often misleading. 
Such mnuirioB will throw much light on the darker 
places or Hinduism, and may stimulate the work 
of the reformers. Above all, we must endeavour 
to rid ourselves of the prejudices natural to Western 
inquirers in attempting a detailed examination of 
this ancient and highly developed {>oly theism. In 
India we possess a greater and more important 
storehouse of information for the study of com- 
parative religion than is uerhaps available in any 
other region of the worlu. But its secrets wiU 
remain hidden except to those who possess the 
ofily key to its treasures— the feeling of sympathy 
which will encourage their guardians to disclose 
the mysteries to foreign inquirers. To quote the 
words of Dili in relation to tiie decaying paganisn^ 
of Home : \ 

*The tfulf which aeparatcii uii from the world of heathen', 
imimrination is no wide, and old uaaociatione in mattem of \ 
religion are so powerful, ihai we may easily do injustice to the \ 
deyont eentlment of paganisiii. Grotesque or barbarous roliffl- \ 
ous symbols, even those tainted in their origin with the 
impurity attaching to nature-worsliip, often sloughed off their 
baser elements, ond with the development of a more sensitive 
morality, and a higher <K)nueption of the divine, may have been 
the veliicles of a real religious emotion. What the worshipper 
will find in a worship depends greatly on what he brings ' 
(Roman Sonioty in th» Loit Century (ifth§ Wntem Empire, 
I^ondoD, 1898, p. 84). 


Litmutueb.— U nder the various articles dealing with the 
many phases of Hinduism a special bibliography Is given, 
and many of the more important books have been quoted 
throughout the article. Here it is necessary' only to name 
those works whloh are useful for a general survey of the subje^'t 
or throw light on special topics. 

I. Obskilal accounts of one ok more aspects of 
Hinduism : L. D. Barnett, The Heart of India, I^ondon, lOQU, 
Brahyna^KnowUdge, do. 1907, Ifiwluivm, do. 1900; A. Barth, 
7*he JUdigiomt of India, Eng. tr., London, 18H2 ; H. T. Cole- 
brooke, Kutayt on the Jtel. and Phitoe. t\f the ITindue, do. 1858; 
J. A. Dubois, Hindu Mannere, OueUnnii, and Ceremnniet^, 

ed. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1006; P. Deussen, Philoe. qf 
the Upaniehada, Eng. tr., Edinbumh, HKW; H. J. Eggeling. 
* Himluism,' in xiii. 501 if. ; f, N. Parquhar, 

of Hinduiam*, Oxfonl 1012; R. W. Fraxer, Jot. Hial. of 
India, Tendon, 1808 ; B. W. Hopkins, The Jteliffitma of India, 

do. 1808 ; C. N. Krlshnaswami Aiyer, Sri Madhwa and Madh- 

uwiarn, Madras, n.d. ; C. N. Krlshnaswami Aiyer and Pandit 
Sitanath Tattvabhushan, sTi Saiikarnehdrya : hia Life and 
Timea, hia PhiUiaophy^, do., n.d. ; M. M. Kunte, Tha Kteitsi. 
tudea of Aryan Cimliaatian in India, Bombay, 1880; A. C. 
Lyall, Aeiatic Sludiea*, Ixindon, 1007, 'Hinduism,' in JtaL 
Syatema of the World, do. 1880 ; A. A. Macdonell, Hiat, of 
Sh. Lit, do. 1000, Ved, Mythal, (GlAP, Btraasburg, 1807); 
A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vaaie Index of Hamee 
and Subiaeta, London, 1018 ; J. D. Mayne. Hindu Lavo and 
Usage, do. 1878; J. Murray Mitchell, Btnduiem Poet and 
Preaenfi, do. 1897; M. Monier- Williams, Ilinduiam, do. 
n.d., Brdhmaniem and Hindninnj^ do. 1801, Ind, Wiadom, do. 
1876 ; J. Morrison, Hew Ideae inlndia duringthe J9th Cent., 
do. 1007; J. Muir, Grig. Skr, Texts, do. 1858-72 ; F. Mas Milllor, 
Chipa from a Gorman Workshop, do. 1867-76, Contrt5. to the 
Seianee of Mythot, do. 1807, HiSt. ofSkr, Ltt., do. 1860, LeaU. 
on tha Origin and Growth of tUdwian, at iMutCralMf ky the 
Baligiana of India (HL, do. 1878), Mleeted Seeaye on Language, 
Mythology, and Religion^o. 1881. India, What oan it teaoh tit I 
do. 1888 ; Gum Prosad Sen, Inlrod, tomeStudy of Hindniam, 
Caloutto, 1808; Shridhar V. Ketkar, An JBaaay on ZTindictom, 
Ue Formation and Future, London. 1011 ; T. B. Slater, The 
Htyhar Hinduim in relation to Chrialianity, do. 1002 ; W. 
Ward, View of the Hist, lAt, and ^tAs Hindooe^, do. 

1817: A Weber, Hiat, of /nd. LU,, £ig. tr» London, 1876; 
W. J. wnikln^ Jrodtm jnnduimi, do. Us/, Studu 
oiogp, Vedio and Puranic, Caloutto. 1882. 

h. TRANStATlONB OF THE 8A0KED BOOEM OF TEE SASTt 
see esp. F. Max MttUer, The Upaaoiahade; G. Btthler, Soared 
Laws of the Jiryaa, JnetUulee tf Manu; J. Jolly, InttUaM of 
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HL Qmveral atSTOBiEB OF liTDiAi Mountttunrt Blphin- 
•toM, India®, Unto. 1874 ; H. M. ElUot, BJfl tf 


{^^,Mfolde^iUatMBigt^nt,ed.J.I)owuou,do.m7~77; 
VjA. Swlth, Itarh/ITULqflndtaK Oxford, 1908, AMa^, do. 
m. BMofif €f Fin* Art in India and Ceylon, do. 1911; 

fttUion d«tcribl£g IndU, by 

J. W. McCrindle,dn 0 . MMOfdMcrMAy 
^man, Golcuttn, 1877. Tke Cammone and Itavigaiiion of CA« 
Sfylhratan Sea, Londoni 18^, Ana India at dttoribtd 6y 
AuiM the MnUlian, dck. 1889, iln«. India at detoHbed by 
PMtmy, do. 1886, Ano. India at dsttribed in Cldttieal LOtra- 
ture, do. 1901, The Invation of India by Alexander the Oreed, 
lit ed. 1888, ibid ed. 1896. 8 m nlio nr. of tbo tmv^ of the 

g*yir. 

Lond^, 1884. Other Important book! on early Bumlhiim are : 
A. Cnnninsrham, The BhUea Tepee. London, 1864a>- 164, JTik- 
habodhi, do. 1898, The Stupa of Bharhut^ do. 1879 ; VTW. khtra 
Davlda, Buddhiem, do. 18^, Buddhitm, iU Uiet. and Lit,, New 
York, 1890, Origin and Growth of Beligion, at iUuttnUed by 
Indian Buddhitm (BL, London. 1880, Buddhitt India, do. 
190S. On Jainfem : J. G. Biihler, The Indian Sect of the 
Jamat, ad. J. Buroen, London, 1908 ; U. D. Barodia, Bittory 
andIiteratureqfJaiuiim,Bomtmy,1000; H. Warren, Jatnirm, 
MadrM, 1912. 

!▼. genehal teratibeo of tbe etbnoloqt of Indian 
M. A. SherrliMT, Uindu Tribet and Catteein Benaret, Oaloutta, 
187841; H. H: Rialey, TC, do. 1891.92; D. C. J. Ibbeteon, 
jPiif^6 Bthnograj^y, do. 1883 ; J. Wice, Jiotet on the Baeet, 
Cattet, and SVedM of Baetem Berwai, Xxindon, 18^ ; E. T. 
Dalton, Deter, ISthnol. of Bengal, Oaloutta. 1879 ; W. Crooke, 
TO. do. 1896, Pitb, London, 1806; E. Thurston. CattmarM 
Trihet of S, India, Madras, 1909, Oment and Aepertttiiont 
of Souihom India. London, 1919 ; H. A. Rose, A Qlottary 
of the Tribet ana Cattet of ihe Pvn^ and North-Wut 
FronUer iVoetnee, Lahore, it (all published 1911); A. Baines, 
*^hnograpby (Oastes and IMbes},* in GJAP, Straisburg, 

V . Tbe behies or oebbdb ekports. of which the most useful 
India, by J. A. Baines. Calcutta, London. 1698, E. A. 
Galt and H. H. Risley, 190.3, the latter revised and re« 
prin^ in iiart os The People of India, Calcutta, 1908 ; Bengal, 
W C. J. O'Donnell, 1898, E. A. Gait, 1002 ; dsiam, by B. A. 
Galt, 1802, B. C. AUen, 1009, J. McSwiney, 1919; Panjdb, 
W D. C. J. Ibbetson, 1883, B. D. Maclanan. 1892, H. A. 
Rote, 10(E, Pandit Harlklshan Kanl, m8; Bombay, by 
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tells that after the quarrel between Siva and 
Dak^ Vimu out in pieces the body of Om&, wife 
of Biva, and that the crown of her head fell here 
{Qopatha Br&hmaga, Calcutta, 1872, p. 801f.; 
Am-i»AhbaH, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett, do. 
1878-94, ii. 313). 

Like many other sacred places in the East, 
Hinglft} is venerated by other faitha Idnham- 
madana revere it os the aliode of BibI Nftn!, * the 
ladv grandmother.’ This title, as was suggested 
by Masson {Narrative of a Jaumey to Kaldt, 1843, 
p. 391), may be idontifi^ with Nanea (RV Naneea) 
of 2 Mao 1***^*, the mother-goddess, worshipped 
in Syria, Persia, and Armema, and other j^ts 
of Asia, under the titles of Anaiti, Annea, Aneitis, 
orTanais, the primeval Babylonian goddess Nana, 
the Lady of the temple E-anna of her city Uruk 
(Erech) [HDB iii. 485 ; G. Masp ero, Davm of Civ., 
Eng. tr.*, London, 1896, p. 665 ff.; M. Jastrow, 
Bet. Bah. Aatyr., Boston, 18^, i. 81, 85, 206). 
Scholars are now beginning to admit that there 
is possibly a stratum of Bafylonian culture under- 
lying the early civilisation of India, either ante- 
cedent to, or possibly influencing, the Aryan or 
Dravidiau culture, or l»oth. This view seems to 
be not unreasonable. The Tell el-Amama records 
disclose an extension of Bab. culture in W. Asia 
as early as the 12th cent. B.C., and a wave of the 
same culture may well have passed eastward, 
particularly if, as Risley {Census of India, 1901, 
1. 509 ff.) remarks, remains of buildings, irrigation 
works, and terraced cultivation indicate that at 
an early period — ^how early it is at present impos- 
sible to decide — Baluchistan, which now is lar^y 
desert, was a highly cultivated, thickly populated 
country (see Hixduism, § 5). It is not possible to 
assign a date to tliis western extension of Hindu 
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HINGLAJ (said to be derived from Skr. hihgula. 


a preparation of merenry with sulphur, vermilion ; 
possibly, on aoconnt of the smearing of a sacred 
stone with red pigment, a survival of a more 
primitive blood -sacrifioe [Tylor, PC ii. 164]).— 
One of the most famous places of pilgrimage in 
Balnohistan ; situated in lat. 26* N., Tong. 

65* 3P £., in BritU MakrOn, on the W. hi^ 
of the Hingol river, a few miles from its month 
The place is specially interesting inasmuch as it 
is the furthest western point to which Hindu 


polytheism extends, 
to the goddess Pflrvatl, Mata, or Kali, the mother- 
goddess in her malevolent form. The local legend 


By Hindus it is held sacred 
A, Mata, or Kali, the mother- 


mass 01 the people m tnat region were lluddhista 
(H. M. EUiot, Bist. of India, London, 1867-77, i. 
136, 147, 190, 604) ; and this condition of things 
must have existed from a very much earlier period. 

This inaocessibie shrine has been visited by few 
Europeans. The best account of it is that of 
Goldsmid, who explored it in 1861. Moving along 
the course of a stream bisecting tbe Hinglaj hifl 


a hollow in tbe hill smeared with the blood of 
animals sacrifioed to the goddess, and the rocks 
decorated with sectarial marks {tUak) in a red 
pigment. From this place up to the temple itself 
many of the stones under foot were smeared with 
blooa. About a quarter of a mile higher up the 
bill is tho shrine itself, quite surrounded by moun- 
tain peaks. It * boasts of no architectural mag- 
nificence or beauty. It is the sort of thmg that 
an infantine taste for architeoture would create 
out of wooden toy bricks. But its appearance 
and site are in good scenic eflect.’ In a cavity to 
the left, far deeper and more confined than the 
sacrifioe hollow, is visible, snrmounted by a long 
arch of pale sandstone, the so-called abode of 
Marl or N&nl, the presiding goddess of the place. 
It is a low castellated mua edifice with a rude 
wooden door. In the penetralia of the temple * we 
found the shrine of the goddess. Two diminutive 
domes, one at the head and the other at the foot, 
of short, tomb-shaped mud erection, mark^ the 
chosen sanctum of this divinity of the Hindu 
pantheon. A wooden rail has been set at the front 
and at the sidea’ This, as is the case at the shrine 
at Pandharpur and at other places, seems to be in- 
tended to prevent access to tbe holy place. * Some 
rods steeped in vermilion were placed near the 
wall at the back. These wore intended for the 
use of pUgrims unprovided with the wand of office 
home by their agwas, or leadera’ The ritual 
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problenifi. but \h rather the full development of 
modem Iiistorical reflexion, which, notwitlistand- 
Ing all misgivings as to its conclusions, consists, 
precisely like the modern conception of Nature, in 
a purely scientific attitude to facts. The history 
of mnnlcind merges in the evolutionary history of 
the earth’s surface ; it takes its rise in the pre- 
historic life of primitive peoples ; it is determined 
throughout by the general laws of geographical 
conditions, and by the various phases of social life, 
and forms an unspeakably complex, yet altogether 
coherent, whole of immeasurable duration Ixith in 
the past and in the future. It is as a part of this 
array and system that we must survey and estimate 
our own existence, and find its rationale and origin. 
On the analogy of the events known to ns we seek 
by conjecture and symjMithetio understanding to 
explain and reconstruct the pMt. From this point, 
again, we advance to the criticism of extant vadi- 
tions and to tiie correction of generally accepted 
historical representations. Since we discern the 
same process of phenomena in operation in the past 
as in tlio present, and see, there as here, the various 
historical cycles of human life influencing and 
intersecting one another, we gain at length the 
idea of an integral continuity, balanced in its 
changes, never at rest, and over moving towards 
incalculable issues. The causfU explanation of all 
that happens, the setting of the individual life in 
its true relations, the interpretation of events in 
their most intricate interaction, the placing of 
mankind in a ronnded system of ceaseloas change 
— ^these constitute the essential function and result 
of modem historical reflexion. The latter, viewed 
as a whole, forms a new scientific mode of represent- 
ing man and his development, and, as such, shows 
at all points an absolute contrast to the Biblico- 
theological views of later antiquity. 

2 . The purely scientific character of historio- 
graphy. — Modern historical reflexion, precisely 
because of what has been said, certainly involves 
a multitude of fresh and difficult problems. These 
relate partly to the significance of such a view of 
history for our conceptions of ideal truth, and for 
our theory of the universe in general, and partly 
to the question regarding the scientific nature of 
historical study itself. The latter is the more 
restricted problem, and must be discussed first. 
It is, at tlie same time, the only problem that is 
directly concerned with historical reflexion as 
such. Here it is necessary to emphasize one par- 
ticular principle. In so far as historical thought 
purports to be scientific, its specifically theoretical 
or scientific element must be clearly marked off 
and defined. For, besides the purely scientific 
attitude to historical fact, there are numerous 
other attitudes which must be rigorously distin- 
guished from it, but are seldom distinguished 
in a proper degree. There is, for instance, the 
cesthctic attitude to history, which centres in its 
teeming wealth of incident, and the suggestive 
action and romantic charm of the individual ; or 
which is concerned with an artistically rhythmical 
constmetion of the course of events. There is 
mere curiosity, and that liking for the remark- 
able, the astonishing, and the unconfonnable which 
is ever ready to be excited and kindled to sym- 
pathy by graphic description. Then there are 
some whose aim it is to estimate the ethical value 
of human actions, and to derive from history an 
insight into that which reveals itself everywhere 
as moral force. Others, again, see in histoiy a 
manual of politics and a means of educating 
national and political opinion — an education which, 
they hold, can never be acquired by merely ab- 
stract doctrines, but results only from the concrete 
observation of the whole historical process. Rome 
seek in history support for the sociological and 


economical principles which, they believe, can be 
attained only by abstracting from various par- 
ticular developments, and which must form the 
basis of our own conception and organization of 
society. Finally, history often serves as a school 
of scepticism and caution, on the ground that very 
divergent representations of historical facts may 
be given, that criticism is uncertain and tradition 
not uniform, and that, accordingly, history yields 
but little real information, and more than any- 
thing else brings home to man the limitations of 
his knowledge. 

Now, these various attitudes to the facts of his- 
tory are all quite competent in their own tilaoe and 
in their own way, and the idea of excludii^ or 
avoiding them altogether is not to be entertained. 
Nevertheless, they all lie outside the purely cog- 
nitive and theoretical sphere, and witliin that 
of judgment and appraisement. So far as his- 
torical study is concerned with distinctively theo- 
retical and Bciontifio interests, these other interests, 
as being hero of secondary importance, must be 
scrupulously guarded against and exelnded. We 
may grant that, if descriptive historical works 
were com|K>sed n|M>n such rigid linos, they would 
lack interest and charm for the majority of readers, 
and that the impression they make depends pre- 
cisely on the ell'ective combination of purely his> 
torical knowledge with the motives ana incentives 
that may l)e draum from it. Delineations of 
this type, however, are necessarily composite, and 
must be recognized and studied as such.^ They 
combine the interest of the first degree, i.e, that 
of purely historical knowledge, witii interests of 
the second degree, i.e, those relating t(» the sig- 
nificance of such knowdodge for hnman feeling and 
human action. Such wo»b arc, accordingly, not 
purely scientific at all, and historical knowledge 
IS to lie obtained from them only by a process of 
eliniinatioii. 

What is it, then, that constitutes the essential 
element of pure historical knowledge ? The answer 
to tills question is furnished by the foregoing dis- 
cussions, and it becomes increasingly clear in the 
history-writing of the present day. History as 
pure tncorotical science is diflerciit from history as 
an element of belles lettres, politics, economics, and 
the like. In history, m in other things, purely 
theoretical knowledge is knowledge^ based upon 
general conceptions, and that signifies primarily 
knowledge derived from causal conceptions. The 
sole task of history in its specifically theoretical 
aspect is to explain every movement, process, state, 
and nexus of wings by reference to the web of its 
causal relations. That is, in a word, the whole 
function of purely scientific investigation. Wliat 
is so explained may then quite well be(tome the 
subject-matter of interests lying outside tlie sphere 
of theoretic science, and the resultant treatment 
may unite the two constituents as closely as de- 
sired. But it will always be possible and neces- 
sary to isolate citlier element, and thi8_ will be the 
more or less easy as the specifically scientific side 
has been the more or less conscientiously dealt 
with. 

Only in one single point is this simple process of 
discrimination attended with any real diffioul^. 
One may ask whether, in view of the peculiar 
nature of psychical causation, or motivation (which 
will be more fully discussed presently), the insight 
necessary to deU^ine and appreciate it must not 
be drawn from personal ext>erience and personal 

a nent. Such insight, it will be said, is always 
i up with subjective estimates of what ought 
to be. Thus, e.^., only those who feel that certain 
ethical, political, and artistic excellenoes ought to 
exist will seek and discover them as real sjprings 
ojp action, while those who do not so regard them 
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will aeldom be able to recognise them as motives, 
and the less so as historical causes do not lie on 
tlie surface or force themselves into notice, but 
are, as a matter of fact, always brought to light 
the sympathetic imagination. Such a view is 
certainly not wrong. Yet it does not subvert our 
fundamental principle, since the causes so dis- 
e<ivered and realized are, in the sphere of historical 
study, taken account of as facts only, and not as 
grounds for the corrections and criticisms of the 
Historian, whose subjective attitude to the facts 
must, accordingly, be once more discounted. Be* 
sides, every supposed and, on grounds of analogy, 
probable cause must be shown to be actually opera- 
tive in the particular case. Knowledge of the 

S ower of motives is thus, as a means of discovery, 
oubtless bound up with personal judgments, and 
the knowledge of what should be often serves as 
a heuristic principle for the understanding of forces 
actually at work. But the * ought-to-be^ must in 
turn always be separated from what really is. 
Historical study is concerned only with the latter, 
and the personal jud|mionts whicn have lent keen- 
ness to the power of perception most give way 
before the evidence of the real facta. Historical 
investigation is, in practice, always subjectively 
conditioned by the fullness, depth, and range of 
the personal experience of the investigators them- 
selves, and is thus always marked by irreducible 
diiterenoes in their several starting-points. But 
the purely scientilic aim of historical reflexion is 
not tliereliy surrendered. 

3 . The nature of historical causality. — This 
brings us at length to what is really our main 
problem, viz. tliat relating to the nature of his- 
torical causation. Here we find ourselves in the 
sphere of the logic or epistemology of history. Of 
the various provinces of knowledge this was the 
last to be won for modern logic, and it is as yet 
the most imperfectly elucidated. The Aristotelian 
philoHophy dominant in the Medisevul Church 
found no difficulty here. It regarded the opera- 
tions of Nature and the processes of history as 
essentially of the same kind, and it applied to 
both spheres a metaphysico-teleological oonception 
of development, and knew nothing of the modern 
conception of a causality immanetit in experience. 
The latter conception was first set fortli by natural 
science, and by philosophy as modified thereby; 
but it was, in fact, framed originally to suit Nature 
only. Down to the time of Herder and Hegel, 
accordingly, modern philosophy either took no 
account of history at all, and abandoned it to 
historians, litterateurs, or theologians; or else 
brought historical occurrences under a causal con- 
ception, which was simply that of natural science 
philosophically generalizea. Descartes surrendered 
uisto^ to the theolomans and to revelation ; Hobbes 
and Spinoza treated it in a naturalistic fashion. 
The naturalistic view prevailed also in the cose of 
Hume and Kant, notwithstanding the great diver- 
sity in their respective views of causality. This is 
the case even to the present day among the sue- 
eesBors of Hume — the adherents of the Positivism 
of Comte— and we need here recall only the names 
of Buckle and Taine. In the Kantian school, in 
its development towards Hegel’s Panlogism, the 
knowledge and wtiology of Nature were, on the 
other hand, subjected to extreme violence by his- 
torical thought, inasmuch as the latter became 
simply the application of the law of diadecticai 
movement to the cosmic process and the course 
of human affairs. But if this was a violation of 
natural science, it was no less a violation of his- 
torical thought itself, which by such procedure 
gained only a finer sense of order and continuity, 
but no clearer comprehension of its own funda- 
mental conoeptians. It was only with the return 


to the Kantian theory of knowledge, and the 
emancipation of psychology, that the task of 
framing a logic or historical science, in contra- 
distinction to the logic of natural science, came 
to be clearly recognized. Wundt, Dilthey, Windel- 
band, and Kickert w'ere the pioneers of this new 
and powerful method of investigation. 

Here the primary fact was the recognition of 
the diflerence between the causality of natural 
science and that of historical science. The caus- 
ality of natural science implies the absolutely 
necessary principle that events are bound togetlier 
by a changeless, all -pervading, and, in all par- 
ticular cases, identical law of reciprocity. The 
scientist demonstrates Hie laws thus aacortained 
by artificially constructed examples or experi- 
ments, and oy means of these submits natural 
processes to exact calculation. The method finds 
Its highest expression in the establishment of a 
perfect equivalence between the amount of energy 
that disappears in the first form of an occurrence 
and that which re-appem in the second, t.e. the 
law of mere transformation and auautitative con- 
servation of energy. To this end, by abstracting 
from all qualitative distinctions, the method m 
natural science reduces events to mere manifesta- 
tions of energy, and attends only to the aspects of 
reciprocity and transformation in the quantity 
of enerji^ present. Now, historical causation is 
something entirely difierent, being almost exclus- 
ively a matter of psychological motivation. In 
the historical sphere nearfy everything passes 
through the medium of consoiousness, and in the 
last resort all turns upon the constant interaction 
of oonscions efforts, into which even the uncon- 
scious elements tend to resolve themselves. Thus 
the peculiar irrational quality and initiative of the 
individual consciousness make themselves felt in 
the ultimate result, alike in the individual life 
and in the life of groups. Here, therefore, it is 
not permissible to reduce events to non-qualitative 
forces, or to explain effects by causal equivalenoe. 
Then we must also bear in mind the inlinite com- 
plexity of the motives that arise on all sides and 
act upon one another — a complexity wtiioh gives a 
specie and peculiar character to every particular 
case, and so defies all calculation and experimental 
proof. Further, all occurrences, whether in the 
individual life or in the life of groups, are so 
aflected by the entire psychical condition of the 
individual or the group that another quite incal- 
culable element is introduced. In the historical 
process, moreover, there ever emerges the fact of 
the new, which is no mere transformation of exist- 
ent forces, but an element of essentially fresh 
content, due to a convergence of historical causes 
(of. art. CoNTlNGENCTY, vol. iv. p. 89^). Accordingly, 
psychological motivation diflers in all respects horn 
natural causation. 

It might thus appear that the peculiar character 
of historical oetiology could be interpreted and 
methodized by means of pi^chology, as is proposed 
by Dilthey and Wundt. But <m various grounds 
this is impossible. For one thing, historical stndy 
does not work with psychologioaimotivation alone, 
but very frequently has recourse to natural causa- 
tion as well. Polar limitations, glacial periods, 
earthquakes, famines, destructive winters, unin- 
habitable re^ons, and the like, often play a great 
part in history, and certainly not always by their 

S urely pi^choiogical effects. The destruction of 
rapoleona army by the Kussian winter was due 
only in part to the psychological ettbets of the 
cold ; and even in cases where geographical and 
physiological conditions eventually produce psy- 
chical results, we have something very different 
from purely j^yehological motivation. Farther, 
psycnology cannot supply any kind of real pre* 
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ealonlfttion of hutorioal events and develomnente. 
If that were possible, it would imply that the facts 
of history were known beforehand, and then traced 
back to the soul, as something that had issu^ 
from it. This is the case especially with the so- 
calied fo]k‘]>sychology, which is simply a render- 
ing of history in terms of psyoholomoal laws, but 
does not explain the former by the latter. Here, 
indeed, the facts are always anterior to the psyeho- 
l<^i and it would be more accurate to say tlmt the 
history helps to explain the psychology than to 
assert the converse. The peculiar nature of the 
causality of motives points, no doubt, to the dis- 
tinctive nature of historical knowledge, but it can- 
not properly provide a basis for it. Nor can such 
basis be found in the subject-matter ; it. is to be 
derived from the method alone. The method, 
however, is determined, not by the subject-matter, 
but by the epistemological end in view ; for know- 
ledge is never a mere reproduction of experience, 
but always nn abstract smection of particular ele- 
ments of experience for a definite intellectu^ end. 
Thus, s.g., the method of natural science is deter- 
mined by the interest of selecting that aspect of 
experience in which it manifests itself as absolutely 
determined by universal laws, and, accordingly, the 
method in question abstracts from all that is 
qualitative and individual. The method of histori- 
cal science, on the other hand, is detennined by the 
object of selecting from the flux of phenomena that 
which is qualitatively and uniquely (1) indivi<iual, 
whether on a larger or on a smaller scale, and of 
making this intelligible in its concrete and specific 
relationa It therefore abstracts from the universal 
laws which may possibly regulate even its subject- 
matter, but which fall to explain the peculiar and 
concrete elements of it, and it operates not with 
the conception of causal equivalence, but with that 
of mdividual causes, which, precisely because of 
their infinite complexity, produce the unique. 

Now the method of nistoiy, with its logical de- 
termination by a distinct intellectual end, answers 
to the peculiar characteristics of the historical 
material, just as the method of natural science 
answers to those of its material. The processes of 
the physical world demand in greater degree the 
first-mentioned type of isolating interest (universal 
law) ; those of the psychical world, the second (in- 
dividual causality), it is not the methods them- 
selves, but their respective intelleotuid ends, that 
spring directly from the nature of the subject- 
matter; and, accordingly, the distinctive character- 
istics of the material correspond in either case to 
the ends determining the respective methods. The 

^ 00 ! world invites us to understand it by the 
)tion of general laws ; the psychical world by 
a sympathetic reconstruction of the causal con- 
nexions in which the actual facts of history have 
taken shape. Here, then, the true nature of his- 
torical knowledge comes to light. Historieal 
knowledge selects its materials as it may require 
— a national history, a state of civilization, a bio- 
graphy, an intellectual development, etc.— and 
seeks, by means of the individual causcdity proper 
to history, to make it as intelligible as if it were 
part of our own^ expmenoe. Even the history of 
mankind, were it within our grasp, would be a 
freely selected and individually concrete subject- 
mat^, inasmuch as its devmopment conla be 
understood only as a particular concatenation, and 
in no sense as an instance of the operation of nni- 
versal laws. Such purely objective causal explana- 
tion, based upon the widest possible experience 
and the most methc^ical application of experience, 
oonstitntes the distinctive ciiarooter of history as a 
pnre theoretical soienoo. 

Preoiseljr because of this, however, histofioal 
thought wows itself to be (2) eonceptwd thought. 


though the oonoepts which it must frame are dif- 
ferent from those of the natural soienoes. 
universal application of the category of caus- 
ality in the special form of individual causality 
subjects the entire material to a uniform conoep- 
tnal mode of treatment. Moreover, the several 
isolated subjects of inquiry which are to be caus- 
ally explained in this way are conoeptuol uniHes, 
for which, it is true, we have as yet no logical term, 
but which may be designated 'bistonoal aggre- 
gates’ (AitforieeAa rotofifdfsn). Such wouldlbe, 
e.g., a human life, a nation, a condition of afihire, 
the spirit of an age, a legal constitution, an eco- 
nomical eondition, a school of art, eta These 
aggregates are selected freely and one after another 
by the investigator, but may be re-oombined, till 
at length the highest concept of historical totality, 
».e. humanity itself, is reached. It is, indeed, true 
that this highest concept can bo described only by 
the successive descriptions of its separate com- 
ponents and factors. The oonoeption of mankind 
as a whola just because mankind cannot be 
brouglit within a single, simultaneouB, and all- 
embracing view, con never bo more than an inoonji- 
plote woTK of the imagination. 

Now, inasmuch as these totalities are proeesses, 
and internally coherent congeries of phenomena, 
there emerges a third fondamental principle of 
historical reflexion — ^(3) the principle of develop 
mewt^ This conception must certainly be taked 
in its purely historico-empirical sense, and mus^^ 
not be confounded either with the idea of develop- 
ment in natural science or with that found in 
metaphysics. The scientific conception of develop- 
ment signifies the explanation of becoming by the 
addition of infinitesimal mechanical changes ; the 
metaphysical conception denotes the interpretation 
of reality as the expression of an absolute intelli- 
gence which realizes itself therein. In contra- 
disUnction to these, the oonoeption of historico- 
empirical development denotes the progress that 
issues from the essential element of certain psy- 
chical efforts, the working out of the consequences 
that are latent in the earliest boginnings, the 
dynamic element in psychical forces which are 
not exhausted in a single manifestation, but work 
out towards a result — Forces in which exists a ten- 
dency to a development akin to logical evolution. 
Thus there is development in religious, ethical, and 
philosophical ideas ; likewise in the character of 
individualB and peoples, as also in forms of govern- 
ment and eoonomic oonditions. Wherever this 
tendency asserts itself, it constitutes a principle 
that organizes the aggregates, and moves tkem 
onward from within — a principle that absorbs and 
elaborates the various causes, and supplies them 
with a focus of attraction or repulsion. 

Nevertlieless, the value of the oonoeption of his- 
torical development must not be over-estimated, as 
it often is at the present day. For, in the first 
place, it does not mean an infinite progress, but in 
every particnlar case implies only a single oonorete 
impulw oontrolling a givra aggregate. It mani- 
fests itself in the fact of exhaustion as wdl os in 
that of advance. All progressive developments 
work also towards regression, so as to make room 
for fresh movements. The oonoeption bn question 
has, therefore, nothing to do with the conception of 
on unlimited and continuous progress found in the 
philosophy of history. Then, again, besides the 
fact of continuity, we must also reco[^ize the fact 
of historical contingency, t.s. the convergence of a 
series of mutually in^pendent causes (see art. 
CTontihgency, vol. iv. p. 87ff'.). In virtue of this 
oontlugency, processes of development are 00 m- 
mingled, furthered, amplified, obstrueted, and 
sometimes even oompletdy arrested; though, of 
oonrse, the syntheses thus fortuitoiidy bright 
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about may oooasionally give rise to new and fruit- 
ful developmentB, for the epiritual life of man has 
everywhere a tendency to unify the elemente of a 
given Bituation, however produced, and thus also 
to mould them into new atimali to development. 
To the sphere of accident or contingency belong 
the supremely important influences of climate, 
atmosphere, fertility, geographical position, and 
naturu wealth. That sphere also embraces physio- 
logical oGcuTrenoes and conditions— deatiis, inter- 
breedi^, mixture of races, food-aupxdies, and the 
like. To the domain of chance must likewise be 
reckoned, so far at least as we at present know, 
the distribution of individual qualities, as, 
talent and genius, which soniotimes occur but 
sparely, sometimes in amazing profusion. It is 
true that such * accidents * are rightly so designated 
only when judged with reference to the conception 
of historicfld aggregates and the developmental 
tendencies that give rise to them. They may, to 
a very great extent at least, be brought under 
the conception of natural law. The idea of con- 
tingency 18, in fact, one in regard to which the 
historical and scientific modes of thought are dis- 
oriminated with special clearness. 

In the sense specified, accordingly, the causal 
explanation of historical aggregates constitutes 
the purely theoretical function of historical in- 
vestigation. It is certainly obvious that such 
causal explanation has a rather restricted range. 
It is dependent upon the existence of a tradition, 
upon a critical examination of that tradition, and 
upon the imaginative and syntlietio powers of 
the investigator. It can never re-constitute its 
objects in their entirety, but must decompose 
them ; it can depict them only consecutively, and 
never in their simultaneous inter • dependence. 
Hence it can proceed only by analyzing, and by 
moving from subject to subject. This explains 
why the work of history must ever be taken up 
afresh. The accession of new material, the fresu 
sifting of facts by criticism, new ideas and views 
in the linking of causes to historical aggregates 
— all of these call for ever new beginnings, and 
lead to a revision of previous delineations. The 
writing of history can never be exhaustive, and 
never complete; it will never be able to com- 
pass the All in its extension and in its intension. 
It will never be able fully to analyze the indi- 
vidual j>eculiarities of souls or fjroups of souls, or 
to explain that power of initiative and self-deter- 
mination which we call freedom. It will never be 
able to find the ultimate derivation of a historical 
world of personalities, or even of the movements 
at work within that world , in anything else. There 
will always be limits to its realization of its intel- 
lectual end, and always residua incapable of being 
rationally determined. But the writing of history 
is not on that account futile or valnelesa. For it 
enables man to comprehend himself so far as a 
causal comprehension of himself is pomible or 
necessary. It is, in fact, only on the Musis of such 
causal self-comprehonsion that onr own historical 
work can bo clearly and circumspectly extended. 
The ages of naive traditionalism and naive ra- 
tionalism required no suoh understanding of one- 
self. But, as they pressed against their narrow 
boimds, and made a beginning with historical re- 
flexion, they found it necessary to oorry the latter 
to its ultimate issues. The cultured man of to-day 
is a person who thinks historically, and can con- 
struct his future only by means ox historical self- 
knowledge. This holds gcKKl for every sjihere of 
life, even for the religions sphere, in which, it is 
true, suoh self-knowMgo is still opposed by the 
naive traditionalism and rationalism of large 
masses of mankind. 

4. The rdation of historiograifliy to the philo* 
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aophy of history.— Onr concern with history, how- 
ever, is by no means exhausted in causal interpre- 
tation and the formation of aggregates. For, on the 
one hand, there arises the problem regarding the 
relation of the historical process in the world to 
the fundamental forces of the universe, and, on the 
other, the problem regarding the significance of 
that process for the living and operative will of 
each particular age— the will which is nurtured 
by the events of history, and yet manifests at 
every instant a creative power of its own. To the 
former problem belong the questions concerning 
the foundation of the psychical world in the Uni- 
versal Spirit, the connexion lietween the physical 
and the psychical world, the Divine direction 
and sustaining of the cosmos, and the distinction 
between the_ purely natural life of the soul 
and the spirt tnal and civilized life that strives 
to transcend it. The second problem comprises 
the Questions relating to the teacliings of history 
for the active and constructive will, to the inward 
meaning and significance of that substance of life 
which takes concrete form in the process of history, 
the ideal values to he won from that process and 
to be recognized in it; and, finally, its ultimate 
meaning and aim. These questions all lie outside 
the sphere of empirical historiography, and belong 
in reality to the philosopliy of history wliicli ex- 
plains and estimates metaphysically. Kmpirical 
and philosophical history must be clearly distin- 
guished in principle, though in the actual deline- 
ation of events they are usually found in some 
degree of combination. 

But the philosophy of history itself, as has just 
been indicated, includes very diirerent kinds of 
problems. The questions of the first group noted 
above relate to purely metaphysical matters ; and, 
whether they are dealt with as lying within the 
sphere of a complete system of metapliysics, or 
agnostically set aside as unanswerable, it is com- 
paratively easy to keep them apart from history 
proper. The metaphysical background will m 
discerned only in delineations on a large and com- 
prehensive scale, and even there it will assert 
Itself rather in the intellectual attitude us a whole 
and in occasional aphorisms than in elaborately 
constructed thoories. This is, at all events, what 
we find in so purely empirioal a historian as Ranke. 
Modem historiography, as contrasted with the 
mediaeval and theological types, has certainly in 
principle wrenched itself free from the meta- 
physical element, whatever the personal views of 
the historian regarding the latter may he. This, 
however, is no more than a tlieoretical emancipa- 
tion. In view of the practical importance of the 
metaphysical presupiKMiitionB, their separate con- 
sideration and discussion are matters of the highest 
import to philosophy, and the historian mnst take 
care to keep such vital questions open, and not to 
foreclose them by casual remarks and ostensible 
truisms. 

The other group of questions in the history of 
philosophy are not so easily kept distinct »om 
historical composition. It is true that purely 
historical delineations, like the delineations of 
natural science, may conceivably he given in 
purely empirioal categories, as, e.o., Tocqueville, 
Fustm de Coulange, and Eduard Meyer endeavour 
to do. This, however, cannot possibly he the 
regular procedure, beoanse the reader aspires not 
only to a knowledge of causes, but to a point of 
view from which ne may pass judgment on the 
facts of history, and because the questions that 
thus arise cannot be answered by themselves alone, 
or apart from a mental picture of the entire field 
of history. Nevertheless, with a view to cleamesa 
in the onestions involved, the distinction must, in 
principle at least, be strongly insisted upon. This 
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IB demanded also by the fact that the ▼aloations 
and interpretationA thus conjoined with deBcription 
are BometimeB contradictory to one another. We 
meet here with interoretations from various pointy 
of view-Mioliticol, legal, artistic, moral, and re- 
ligions. These may show on altocether one-sided 
character, or they may be combined with one 
iinother. Each of these points of view, moreover, 
rosy itself exhibit variations, and may even give 
rise to extreme contrasts within its own sphere. 
Tliis chaos of value-indgments, the perplexing im- 
pression made by which is but intensified by the 
perpetually fluctuating course of history, can be 
transcended only by grouping the questions to- 
gether and finding their answers in (1) a amplete 
system of values. Such a ^stem of values, how- 
ever, is neither more nor less than Ethics^to take 
that term in its ancient sense of a doctrine of 
absolutely essential qualities and goods, as formu- 
lated anew most definitely by Schleiermacher 
among modem thinkers, and os employed — in 
effect — in the Hegelian ethics and philosophy of 
history. On this view history is to be interpreted 
and evaluated by comparison with a system of 
values which it is the task of ethics to construct. 
Every single historical aggregate must, therefore, 
be judged by the measure of Its approximation to 
this system, or to particular standards forming 
pvt of it. Whether that judgment is cvried out 
with glowing personal emotion or with graphic 
and impressive imagery, it is always based upon 
such an objective system of values, of which the 
writer may be unawve, but whose validity he 
assumes. 

The great obstacle to this procedure, however, lies 
in the fact that etliics itself must derive its know- 
ledge of values from the facts of history, and can 
furnish nothing more than a critical delimitation 
and atljustment of these values. We are thus 
confronted with a logical circle : we must interpret 
histoiT’ by the degree in which it afiproximates to 
ethical values, and at the same time we must 
derive these ethical values from history. The circle 
is not to be evaded, and the difficulty can be solved 
only by the thinker’s own conviction and certainty 
that amid the facts of history he has retdly recog- 
nixed the tendencies that make for ethical ideals, 
and that he has truly discerned the dynamic move- 
ment and progressive tendency of the historic 
process. A complete proof of the accuracy of his 
view, t.a. of his system of values, is impossible, 
and, accordingly, ethical interpretations of history 
will exhibit manifold divergences in the future, 
just as they have done in the post. Still, such a 
system of values, notwithstanding its irretrievably 
subjective character, involves no mere abstract 
subjectivism ; on the contrary, the critical survey 
of the objective phenomena is through and through 
a matter of insight^ and proceeds upon a true 
homage to the facts. The system would be more 
accurately described as intuitional rather than sub- 
jective. Its demonstration con, therefore, be given 
only by letting the critic repeat the observation in 
his own expei'iencte, and by leading him to draw 
from the historian’s view of the facts a view of his 
own in keeping with it. This shows how great 
a part imagination plays in the framing of tnose 
conceptions. But the process cannot be dispensed 
with except by such as claim to have received a 
system of the kind by revelation. 

From the standpoint of such a system, the 
historical process appears as an approximation to 
the complete harmony of ethical values. But here 
emerges another important conception of the 
philosophy of history, vis. that of (2) metaphysical 
or ethical development. This, as already noted, 
must be carefully distinguished from the concep- 
tion of historioid development in the empirical 


sense, and is not to be demonstrated by means of 
the latter* The empirical conception of histories! 
development shows only partial, or progressive and 
regressive, developments, but not the advance of 
mankind as a whole towards a final and universal 
end. It certainly exhibits the formation of ethical 
aggregates, bat not their synthesu in a uniform and 
progressive continuity. Hegel made the mistake 
of reducing each of these oonceprions of develop 
ment to the other, and also of basing both togetiber 
u]^n the metaphysioo-logica! movement of the 
Absolute. In reslity, the conception of ethical 
development is merely a postulate of faith— in the 
Kantian sense— a postulate based upon Hie actual 
occurrence of the aggregates of etnioal life, and 
our personal experience of them. Consequent^, it 
must remain an open question whether Hiis kind 
of development attains its end in the present life, 
or in a further progress of souls in a life beyond. 
Certainly experience does not support the former 
alternative. Similarly, as the system of values 
can be realized only approximately, and as the 
possibilities of an approximation ar^, for the in- 
oividual, BO varied, lus share in the final system 
must also remain an open question. 

In connexion with this conception of development, 
mention must be made, finally, of still anothex\ 
important element in the philosophy of history, \ 
viz. (3) the problem of individualization. The \ 
system of values is no rationally demonstrable < 
aratract system, such as would confront all the '■ 
phenomena of empirical history as on absolute \ 
and everywhere identical standard. If wo desig- 
nate the system of values as the * Idea,* then the 
course of history is not a sometimes more and 
sometimes less effective progress towards the 
realization of the ideal, which is everywhere the 
same. The truth is, rather, that all spiritual mani- 
festations — ^in individuals, in groups, or in periods 
— are individualizations or concrete manifestations 
of the ideal. This i^ords perfectly with the 
earliest, merely descriptive, and non-noinothetic 
type of histonoCTapby ; and it accords likewise 
with the mctapnysic of spirit — which cannot be 
more fully dealt with here. But in that case every 
historical phenomenon, viewed from the standpoint 
of the ethical philosophy of history, bears a double 
character : it is, on the one hand, a concrete mani- 
festation of the Idea, having a relative right of its 
own, and, on the other, a mere approximation to 
the absolute system of values. In spite of all 
obstacles and defects, there obtains everywhere an 
individual and concrete progress towards the ideiU. 
Final perfection itself, indeed, miglit be conceived 
of OR simply the stun of the individual realizations 
of the Idea. Here, however, wo encounter the 
antithesis between universal validity and indi- 
vidualization — an antithesis which cannot be 
theoretically reconciled at all. Hence each his- 
torical phenomenon is to be estimated by reference 
only to that degree of approximation to the Idea 
which is set before it and is possible to it. In 
this way every epoch has a*Telative justification, 
though It must, at the same time, be judged in the 
light of an absolute end. This shows the neoessaiy 
relativity of the philosophy of histoi^, and yet 
makes it possible that the relative shaU appear to 
l»e included in the movement towards the ansolute. 
The absolute in the relative, yet not fnlly and 
finally in it, but always prewing towards fresh 
forms of self-expression, ana so effecting the mutual 
criticism of its relative individualizations-— such is 
the last word of the philosophy of history. This 
implies, however, that iu the writing of history and 
the description of historical phenomena— in spite of 
all appraisements by reference to final and abwlute 
valnes— there still remains the oonorete individual 
oharaoter of the objects dealt with, and there 
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imiBlnB alio the non-rationality of pertonal life, 
with its rightful dauns in face of dl the ideals 
of uniTersu value that hover before the human 
mind. 
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HITTITES.— X. Ethnomphy and hletoiy*— 
The Hittites were a peo^e, possibly of mixed 
Aryan and Caucasic elements, who controlled, 
during the second millennium and a part of the 
first millennium B.C., large portions of the Nearer 
East. In the OT the^f are frequently mentioned 
under the name Hittim (o^w)* rendered in the 
Greek by the -word Zarrcuac. They appear on the 


Haldians as ffatti, the form of the name by which, 
according to the Cappadocian tablets, they called 
themselves. 

In early times there seems to have been no cen- 
tral Hittite power, but a number of separate and 
independent oity-States, each with its king, who 
seems also to have been chief priest. Later, the 
Mitannians, apparently a Hittite people, estab- 
lished a centralized Hittite kingdom, with Car- 
chemish tierhaps as their capital ; and the rulers 
succeeded in extending their sway not only over 
the north Mesopotamian region, their proper do- 
main, but also over North Syria and, possibly, the 
plain to the east of the Tigria 

The Hittite sphere of influence can be fairly well 
determined by their monuments and mounds. Two 
groups of isolated rock sculptures,^ near the ^gean 
bea, and close to the end of the natural trade-route 
from the great central plateau of Asia Minor, would 
seem to indicate that they controlled this route for 
a time, though they apparently did not hold sway 
over the mountainous regions west of Lyoaonia and 
Phrygia. Beginning, however, with the territory 
represented by those two provinces, their influence 
was felt eastward to the Euphrates, as well as in 
North Syria, northern Mesopotamia, and Assyria. 
It is interesting to note that both the first builder 
of the wall of the city of Ashur in Assyria and the 
founder of the temple to the god Ashur in the same 
city bore Hittite names* — a foot whioh mies far to 
prove Hittite or Mitannian control of this region 
oefore the end of the third millennium B.O. It 
was, doubtless, an army from this southern band of 
Hittites that invaded Babylonia about 1800 B.G.,* 
overthrew the first dynasty of Babylon, and set a 
Hittite king on the throne, maintaining their power 
there for something like twenty years. In the same 
general period, the beginning of the second mil- 
lenniam B.C., or possibly at the end of the third 
millenniam, must have ocsourred the southward 
expansion of the same people into Palestine, where 
we find their early importance reflected in the 
Abraham episode (Gn 23), deroite the late origin 
of the present narrative. Whether thc^ made 
their way south by force of arms or through peace- 
ful migration is uncertain ; but they are, at any 
rate, considered in the Biblical passages as a part 
of the settled population. 


f of personal life. Our knowledge of the Hittites m to the lath 
of all the ideals cent. B.c. is very fragmentary. An Egyptian stela 
»efore the httmaa of the Xlltb dynasty ^ may possibly rem to Hit- 
tites settled in Southern Syna. and Thothmes ill. 
records* that he received tribute from Kbeta. 
MoritehmMMo^ , However, the magnificent find of some 2600 cunei- 
form tablets, unearthed by H. Winokler * at Boghaz 
, - . Keui, enables us. with the help of the Amama 

1 m i tablets, to form a fairly dear idea of the suooession 
of events in the 14tb and 18th centuries B.a 
I, Gegehieku ti. i^otur- The central figure of this period is Subbi-lnliuma^ 

Tfibingan, ruler of the Hittito capital in Cappadocia known 
OS the * City of Hatti,’ the modem Boghaz Kent 
E. Tboelti^. the beginning he seems to have been little more 

than a city-king ; but, by uniting the neighbouring 
ly and hlstoiy. — States in friendly alliance, and by a series of cam- 
ossibly of mixed paigns in North Syria and northern Mesopotamia. 

who controlled, he succeeded in establishing a Hittite Empire, in- 
ind a part of the eluding Syria north of Kadesh on the Oroutes, the 
ions of the Nearer Mitannian kiimdom, and the central portions of 
uently mentioned Asia Minor. Subbi-luliuma was followed sucoes- 
rendered in the sively by two sons, Arandas and Mursil, both of 
tiey appear on the whom lacked the enermtio spirit of their father, 

I name fftU oom- to the extent that both Astoria and Egypt made 
Kheta^ and they sueoessful campaigns into the Hittite territory, 
s, Asf^ians, and Mursil's son and successor, Mutalhi, immediately 
le name by which, upon his accession, set about rebuilding the Hat- 
iblets, they called tian power. His influence may be judged from 
the array of nations that gathered to his standard t 
bave been no cen- troops from Arinna and Pisidia, Dardauians and 
r of separate and Mysians, Lyoians and Cataonians, together with 
ith its king, who contingents from all North Syria, nanded to- 
iriest. Later, the gether and marched to meet the E^ptians led by 
ite people, estab- mmses U. Battle was joined at Kadesh on the 
gdom, with Car- Orontes. Neither side seems to have been slg- 
1 ; and the mlers nally victorious. Shortly after, Mutallu was 
ay not only over assassinated, and his brother Hattusil fell heir to 
, their proper do- the throne. This ruler, about the year 1271 B.O.. 
and, possibly, the made an offensive and defensive alliance with 
liamses XI., the terms of which were insoribed on 
can be fairly well a silver tablet and sent by the Hittite king to 
nd mounds. Two Komses. The treaty is preserved to us in an 
1 ,^ near the ^gean Egyptian translation engraved on the wall of the 
atural trade-route temple at Kamak, and another translation, now 
^sia Minor, would very fragmentary, in the Bamessenm, as well as 
filed this route for in a cuneiform tablet from Boghaz Keui. written 
iid not hold away in tlie Bab. language. 

it of Lyoaonia and The risiDg i>ower of the Assyrians and of the 
vith the territory Muski on the north now not only chocked any 
es. their influence further desire for conquest which the Hittites may 
ates, as well as in have bad, but gradually reduced the limits of their 
mia, and Assyria, realm. Only twa further rulers of the Hatti dyn- 
h the first builder asty. Dudhalia and his son Arnuanta, are named 
n Assyria and the in the Boghaz Keui tablets. It is very likely that 
ishur in the same not long after this the Hittite Empire was diz- 
whioh goes far to solved, and before the end of the 8th cent. B.C. the 
rol of this region neater part of its territories had been absorbed by 
ilennium B.O. It ^Myria and Phrygia. 

I southern band of 2. Relig^ion.— The chief sources of our knowledge 

about 1800 B.G.,* of Hittite relimon are the scalptared monuments 
abylon, and set a and seal cylindm 1 [^ the inscriptions in Assyrian and 
ftining their power Egyptian, and the Boghaz Keui tablets. Pending 
ears. In the same the complete decipherment of the Hittite language,* 
if the second mil- i BteU, O. i, MuiSo du Louvre, 
end of the third * dnnaU ^ Thothmst m., SSrd end 41it veen. 

d the southward dar Orient^^ 

c Palestine, where « Oontributlou toweids the deciphannent of the Hittite picto- 

I reflected in the zrephe have been made by J, Hal6vy, P. Hommel. J. Menent, 
tfi tha lata oricrin b. MeMertehmidt, and othera, while more or lem oomplete 
eyetenui have been put forward to O. J. BaU, O. R. Coider, 
ether made pr jemwi, P. B. Pwicr, and A. H. Sayoa. Only the ayetema 

or through peace- of Bayoe and Jenaen have received reooiptiition from acnolara, 
they are. at anv ft ft bow generally oonelderod that the chief value of 
imsaLraii mm m. naii Jenaen'e work oonatato in hia excellent Uat of aymbola, and hia 


I towarda the decipherment of the Hittite picto- 
a made by J, Hal6vy, P. Hommel. J. Menent, 
It, and othera, while more or leaa oomplete 


> Qaratang, Land fifths ffittitss, pla. 1111., Ui 

* (Jngnad, * Urkunden ana BllbaV BsUroffs i 
voL vl. pL 6 [19081, p. 12. 
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ayatema have been put forward to O. J. Ball, O. R. Conder, 
P. Jenaen, P. B. Pmaer, and A. H. Sayoa. Only the ayatema 
of Bayoe and Jenaen have received reooiptiition from acnolara, 
and it ia now generally oonelderod that the chief value of 
Jenaen'e work oonatato in hia excellent Uat of aymbola, and hia 
divioion of Inacriptiona into word groupa. Bayoe'a ayatem, on 
the contrary, ia alowly gaining adheranta. Hia work began with 
the inveatigatlon of proper nemee such as Oarchemiah. Tjena, 
Mar'aah, Hamath, and Sanden, appearing in variona forma 
partly phonetio or partly Ideof^l^le. A oonalderable Hat oC 
values has thus baan formod. Doubtless, many of these values 
will require modification ; but the ayatem seems in the main 
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these sources are niea^e. Wliile the sculptures 
deal, in the mat majority of oases, with repre- 
sentations of deities and scenes from the cult, iney 
afford us at present none of the names of the gods 
concerned, and in very few instances can the deity 
be identified and the name supplied from the 
Assyrian and Egyptian sources. Tlie case is much 
the same with the carvings on the seal cylinders. 
A fairly lor^ mass of material is preserved in the 
later Grmco-Uoman writers ; but, lilce the historical 
material they present for the Nearer East, Uiis can 
be used with confidence only when checked by the 
sources already mentioned. 

Primitive animistic conceptions stand out clearly 
in the historical form of the religion. Springs, 
rivers, trees, and mountains were considered sacred. 
At Aflatun Bunar, west by south from Iconium, 
is the familiar monument which stands as the re- 
mains of a building, with sculptured front, dedi- 
cated to the spirit of the copious fountain which 
here flows forth. On the shoulder of Mount 
Argieus, the highest peak in Asia Minor, is an- 
other fountain, whose sacred character was marked 
in Hittito times by a spring house with an inscrip- 
tion, parts of which remain. The tetrastyle temple, 
which is a feature of some of the Argmus coins, 
may have stood on the same spot; and that the 
sanctity of the place was transmitted to later times 
is evidenced by the discove^, in the same place, 
oi the remains of a Christian church or chapel. 
High up in the Anti-Taurus range above Comana 
Aurea, and near the small village of Qo^ar Quyn, 
is a lion monnment ^ with Hittito inscription, which 
owes its position, no doubt, to the sacred character 
of the mountain. The peak of Argmus likewise 
was considered sacred, and further evidence is fur- 
nished by the representation in various instances 
of deities standing on mountain tops. Moreover, 
the treaty of Hattusil with Kamses ii. iiientions 
Hhe Lady of mountains and rivers.’ The sacr^sl 
tree app^rs in one perfectly preserved sculpture 
from Salcje-Goozi, ana it is perhaps used as a symbol 
in the inscriptions. 

However, in the period represented in the Hittito 
monuments, the religions belief of the people hi^ 
long passed the primitive stage. Animals were still 
used os emblems, and the people may have con- 
tinued to believe in the saor^ character of springs, 
mountains, and trees ; but a higher piano had been 
reached, and we may believe that the religion stood 
on about the same level as that of Babylonia before 
the time of the first dynasty Of Babylon. The 
selective processes of time had exalted a compara- 
tively small number of the primitive Nature-spirits 
into gods directly concerned with the welfare of 
the people; and these had taken on anthropo- 
morphic forms, assuming the appearance and dress 
of the Hittites. The distinguishing garb of the male 
deity, as seen on the monuments, consists of the 
short tunic and conical hat ; that of the goddess, 
the long robe and high cylindrical hat. Shoes 
pointed and turned np at the toes were a feature 
common to the dross of both. The Hittite artist, 
as a rule, made no attempt to differentiate the 
deities through varied portraiture, but relied in 
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this matter on accesgaries anch as inaignia, anna, 
or totemiatie emblema. In many caaes the name 
also is appended, so that to cme who knew the 
native writing there need be no uncertainty. 

The status of the Hittite religion in the early 
period was much the same as that of roligicm in 
early Babylonia. Each city-State had its own gods 
worshippM in the local temple or temples ; and this 
situation seems, as in Babylonia, to have oontinaed 
to the end of Hittite history, notwithstanding the 
later establishment of a pantheon, i^dominant 
among these city deities seem to have been some 
of the local forms of the Motlier-goddess and of 
the storm-god. The former, as the personification 
of the prodnetive forces, and, in connexion with 
her son, of the reprodnotive forces of Nature, was 
always a favourite with the Hittite peoples, as with 
the later races who occupied Asia Minor ; and it is 
not surprising that a land so favourable to this cult 
should at a later time prove such fertile soil for 
the development of the cult of Virgin and Son. 
Among male deities, the storm-god, who seems to 
have Imu the tutelary deity of the armies, was the 
favourite. When, therefore, with the formation 
of an empire, a well-defined imperial pantheijm 
was establish^, it was but nature that this pair 
should stand at the head ; and thus we find theki 
represented in the sacred gallery of Yazyly Qayaf 
the holy place of the city of the Haiti. \ 

Although in the enumeration of the Hittite godii 
preserved in the famous treaty the sun-god is 
mentioned first, the storm-god seems actually to\ 
have held the foremost place in the pantheon. 
From a perusal of the list in the treaty it is evi- 
dent that the native translator has mode a rather 
unsatisfactcoy attempt to render it into intelligible 
Egyptian. As the sun-god, if actually a native 
dmty, amtears to have received scant recognition 
among the Hittites in general, his appearance at 
the head of the list would seem to demand ex- 
planation. Three explanations suggest them- 
selves; (1) the native translator considered the 
Mother-goddess a solar deity, and, unable or un- 
willing to conceive of such a deity as feminine, 
identified her with the sun-god, lord of heaven ; 
(2) the Haiti tliemselves, as a concession to Egypt, 
may have placed the solar deity, as an adopted 
god, at the head of the list ; (3) the Hittite king, 
whose emblem is formed in part by the wiiigm 
solar disk, may himself bo tne sun-god referred 
to. 

The chief male member of the pantheon, then, 
was the storm-god. He was known in the capital 
as Teshub— a name common also among the Miton* 
nians and Haldians as the designation of important 
local storm-gods. He corresponds closely to the 
West Semitic and Babylonian god Adad* Bepre- 
sentations of him vary considerably, bnt he gener- 
ally bears in one hand his distinctive weapon, the 
three-pronged thunderbolt. His most character- 
istic representation is that found at Malatia.* He 
is here clothed in the typical dress of the male 
deity, and bears the bow and thunderbolt aa 
weajKins. He atanda on a bull, whoae roaring, 
apparently represented 1^ a line drawn from his 
mouth to the thunderbolt held in the god’s hand, 
is a fit emblem of the thunder, while from the 
horns issue flames, typical of the lightniw. In 
the prooession in the sacred gallery at Boghaz 
Keui his weapons are the trident and mace, and 
he is borne on the necks or shoulders of two men, 
possibly priests; while in the Zinjerli sonlptore 
he is a brarded god armed with trident, hammer, 
and dagger, and does not support bull or priest. 
The monument at IsbekjUr,’ on which he stamds 
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on a charging bnll, may be taken ae depicting the 
godinactiom 

The name of the Great Mother ie not yet deter- 
mined, though it seems likely that the original 
Cappadocian form was something like jifd^the 
name under which she was worshipped later at 
Comana. Perhaps the most satismctory repre- 
sentation of her 18 that in the sacred procession 
at Boghas KeuL Her skirt is here pleated and 
rovided with a train. Her hair falls in a long 
raid, and on her head is the * mural crown.* She 
has no weapons, but bears in her left hand her 
peculiar symbol and in her right a staff. The 
totemistic emblem on which she stands is the 
lioness or panther. Her son, who follows her in 
the procesinon, is a beardless youth in the typical 
masculine dress, bearing in one hand a staff, and 
in the other a double axe, while a dagger rests in 
its sheath at his belt. The animal on which he 
stands is the same as that of his mother. His 
Hattian designation has not been determined, 
though he was known in the West as Attis. A 
similar deity of fertili^, perhaps Sandan or a local 
form of the son of the Great Mother, is the bearded 
god in the Ivriz sculpture, carved near a copious 
spring.^ He holds in his right hand a clustw of 
grapes and in his left the heads of several stalks 
of grain. ^ That he is not a god of the harvest or a 
Bacchus is evident from the fact that both grain 
and grapes are seen to be still attaclied to grow- 
ing stalk and stock. A reminiscence of this or a 
similar early god still liners in Damascus in a 
tradition, reported by J. £. Hanauer,* of a steel 
idol representing the deity who guaranteed the 
crops, holding in one hand, as a symbol of hb 
function, a cluster of grapes, and, m the other, 
stalks and ears of wheat and barley. 

The numerous other deities, male and female, in 
the sacred procession, like the majority of divini- 
ties pictured by the Hittites, cannot at present be 
identified. Prominent among them may be men- 
tioned a mountain-god who stands behind Tesbnb, 
the two goddesses of the double-headed eagle, and 
a grotesque figure with human head, body formed 
of lions, and lower extremities replaceu by the 
blade of a dirk or dagger. 

Among other deities who seem to be native, but 
of whom little more than the name b known, may 
be mentioned Hipa, Sallu, Tarqu or Tarhu, and 
Tilla, most of whom appear only in personal 
names. 

Though each city hod its tutelary deities and 
the Empire its pantheon, there was no hesitancy 
in recognizing and adopting foreign gods ; and as 
a result native and foreign deities ore often so 
associated that, in the present state of our know- 
ledge concerning such religious systems as the 
PhoQnician and the Assyrian, it b difficult, and at 
times impossible, to assign a god to hb rightful 
people. Ashur (or Ashir) apiiears frequentiy in 
personal names in the so-callod Cappacfocian tab- 
lets ;* and, notwithstanding the rdle he played as 
chief Assyrian god, hb ori^n b by no means cer- 
tain. Ishhara is mentioned in the treaty with 
Egypt as a Hittite goddess, and her name appears 
on the Indilimma bilingual,^ but she may have 
been edited from a neighbouring people. A 
Hittite Keshpu b mentioned in tiie Egyptian 
records, but tnb also is a Phesnioian and Aramaean 
deity. 

Perhaps the most remarkable element in thb 
complex of divinities connected with the Hittites 
is represented by four names of Mitannbn gods 
found on one of the Boghas Keui tablets s * mt-tf- 
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m-da-ra, 

ta-an-na; that is, Mithra, Vornna, ludra, and 
perhaps Nftsatya, the *Twina* An attempt tc 
discuss this interesting admixture would be pre- 
mature, but it clearly shows some very close con- 
nexion between the Hittite culture and that of 
the Aryans of India, possibly the addition to the 
Western people of a fresh stratum of population, 
representing a migration during the middle of the 
second millennium. 

We shall doubtless find, when the tangled mass 
of Asiatic religions ideas b understood, that the 
Hittite religion contributed in no small degree to 
the later classical mythology. Two of the sculp- 
tured blocks dug from the mound of Arslan Tepe 
near Malatia^ contain a scene which reminds us 
forcibly of a classical myth. One block contains 
the figures of two gods in ornate pointed ca)>s and 
the ordinary short tunics. One of these, a bearded 
god, bears a dagger, club, and lance. He is pre- 
ceded by a bearalesB figure who scorns to be com- 
bating with hb lance a many-headed serpent coiled 
in the water. The scene is not complete, but 
several of the serpent's heads with open mouths 
and fangs ready to strike ore clearly dbcemible. 
Thb may prove to be the proto^pe of Hercules* 
aliwing of the hydra, assistM by hb friend lolaus. 

The sanctity of Mount Argsens from Hittite 
to Christian times b well attested. Moreover, 
Argaiod is a title of Zeus in Cappadocia, and 
ArgSBUB b known from Maximus of Tyre to have 
heSoL a god as well as a mountain. Thb cod 
Argeeus, then, must be identified with the Apollo- 
like deity represented on the Argmus coins, who 
was doubtless originally the Hittite cod of thb 
mountain. It b interesting to note Uiat in thb 
instance the myth seems to liave come down to 
the present day ; for we must see in the modem 
legend to the onbet that Ali Dagh, the cone-shaped 
mountain below Argasus, was formed by a basket- 
ful of earth which fell here as the result of the 
breaking of All's basket an adaptation of an 
earlier mgend in which the god Argesns was the 
actor. 

It b ve^ possible that the sonrees of the Amazon 
stories will abo be found among the Hittites, per- 
haps suggested to the story-teller of later times by 
a vague tradition of some rite connected with the 
cult of the Mother-goddess, or by an actual war- 
ring band of women. The possibility of thb source 
is suggested by the discovery of an armed lady 
sculptured on a post of one of the gates of the 
Bqghaz Keui fortifications. 

The figure,* which b one of the best examples of 
Hittite art, b that of a woman with short skirt, 
girdle, coat of fine mail, and the pointed hat 
adorned with horns, her dress thus closely resem- 
bling that of the male deities. The lady’s arms 
are the single-bitted axe, which she bears in her 
right hand, and the daeger, which rests in a 
sheath attached to her bmt. While the figare is 
of great interest in its suggestion of a possible 
connexion with the Amazon legends, too much 
stress must not be laid upon tins theory. It is 
more natural to suppose that the sonlpture repre- 
sents a Hittite Atnone, and that she stands hero 
as the guardian of gate and city. 

3 . Death, etc.— The common method of burial 
among the Hittites seems to have been interment 
in large jars after a partial cremation of the bodies. 
In 1907 a mound was discovered by the Cornell 
Expedition in the plain south of Mount Arraus, 
at the hamlet of Egri Keui, which was used as a 
cemetery and seemingly also as a crematory. Here 
were found human bones, fragments of large jars, 
some of them painted ware, and pieces of charred 
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wood. This and the further dieoovery of such jar- 
hurial at the pre-olaMioal Iconium as well as 
at Carchemish would indicate that this was the 
chief method. That other methods were in vogue 
is suggested by tlie disooveij, made by the Cornell 
Exit^tion, of an instance of cist-burial at Sevinjik 
in Lycaonia south of Ilghin, the grave in this case 
containing a small earthen pot unmistakably Hit- 
tite in type. Persons of note, however, were 
interred in mounds built in a conspicuous spot, 
such as the summit or shoulder of a mountain. 
Whether the manner of interment was the same 
as in mounds further west is not known, as no 
tumulus definitely shown to be Hittite has been 
investigated. 

It is to bo expected that a people so favourable 
to the cult of the Mother -goddess who yearly 
revivified Nature should have a steadfast belief 
in a life after death. Strangely enough, none of 
the larger monuments sheds any light on the sub- 

{ 'ect. Several most interesting seal cylinders,^ 
lowever, though showing strong Bal^lonian and 
Egyptian influence, may be taken as pictures of 
the Hittite lower world. In these the deity who 
judges the dead sits in a high-backed chair, and 
the soul of the departed is brought before him by 
an attendant with two faces, one of which he turns 
towards the judge, while with the other he watches 
the deceased. Three figures following the dead 
suggest the three assessors, Minos, Juaous, and 
Kh£iaraanthus, associated the Greeks with 
Pluto, and indicate one more line of connexion 
between pre- Hellenic Greece and Asia Minor. 
Other scenes on the cylinders represent the dead 
partaking of food, some of which is furnished by 
Kindly monsters; and in one place * we seem to 
have a cremation scene. 

4 . Status of woman.^From the prominence of 
the Great Mother cult as well as from the import- 
ance of otlier female deities in the pantheon, it 
was natural to conclude that the status of woman 
among the Hittite peoples must have been com- 
paratively high. This conclusion is confirmed by 
the records. Whether monogamy was the rule is 
uncertain, but it is interesting to note that, when 
Subbi-luliuma supported Mattiuoza as heir to the 
throne of the Mitanni land, he conditioned his 
support on a monogamous marriage of the Mit- 
annion prince with a princess of Hatti. The high 
position of woman is shown further by the import- 
ance of the queen as chief priestess alongside the 
priest-king, as well as by her prominence in State 
afifairs, as evidenced by her seal affixed to treaties 
and royal edicts. A similar position of import- 
ance was held by the queen-mother, whose seal 
also appears on such documents ; and one queen- 
mother of the Hatti dynasty, Putu-hipa, is men- 
tioned as co-ruler, and later as regent, during a 
short interregnum. 

5 . Cttltus. — In the course of the excavations at 
Boghaz Keui, the foundations of four buildings 
which seem to have been temples were laid bare, 
three in the upiier city and one on a lower terrace. 
The last mentioned is the site where a portion of 
the collection of cuneiform tablets was unearthed. 
The foundations of all four temples are massive, 
and in their plan and construction have features 
in common with buildings excavated at Gnossos, 
Ti^ns, and Myccnie. The lower temple, which 
Winokler considers to have been the sanctuary of 
Teshub, consists in the main of a large rectangular 
court, with entrance from the south, opening 
northward through a hall of columns or pillars 
into the adyton, another rectangular room at the 
north side of which stands an immense basis, un- 
doubtedly the pedestal of the god*s statue. Added 
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to this main plan Is a system of long, narrow 
chambers, whioi served as magazines for the stores 
and accessaries of tlie temple ; and the whole is 
surrounded by paved streets. ' Only the founda- 
tions of the temple complex remain. These consist 
of massive squam blooks of limestone forming a 
socle about a metre high, the upper surface of 
which is provided with rows of holes, doubtless 
designed for the reception of long poles supporting 
the day superstmoture. The three buildings in 
the upper city have a similar plan and structure, 
thouw the construction is not so massive. It is 
of interest to note in this connexion that the j^u- 
Adad temple at Ashnr in Assyria shows a distinct 
departure from the usual Bab. tjrpe, revealing 
features which may prove to be Hittite.^ 

Very little of the cult can be reconstmeted from 
the monuments. These clearly show that libation 
and animal -sacrifice played an important part, 
the victims, so far as we can judge from the 
sculptures, being sheep and goats. The king or 
queen is represented in varions instances as stand- 
ing before the deity pouring a libation with a high 
one-handled pitcher, the stream from which, m 
some cases, falls into a two-handled nm set o(li 
the ground, as in tiie sculptures at Malatia and 
IsbekjUr.* In several scenes of this character ak 
attendant is pictured in the bnckgronnd, leading 
or holding the sacrificial animal. The Fraktii^ 
sculptures show the priest pouring a libation whiles 
the offering is on the altar, presumably burning. ^ 

6 . Divination. — Among the interesting dis- , 
coveries made at Boghaz Keui was that of a 
number of day representations of sheep’s livers 
closely resembling the Bab. model coming from 
the time of Hammurabi. This shows dearly that 
hepatoscopy, introduced from Babylonia, was prac- 
tised ainoiig the Hittites, and we may believe that 
other forms of divination were adopted at the same 
time ; indeed, it is not at all unlikely, considering 
the long occupation of these regions of the Nearer 
East by the Hittites, that this people, whose inter- 
course with the iEgean races is well attested, 
transmitted hepatoscopy and n-trology to the 
West. 

7 . Relation to other dvilisations.-~Oar present 
knowledge of the Hittites is too meagre to permit 
a discussion of the mutual Interchange of cultural 
elements between the Hattian and the Assyro- 
Babylonian civilizations on the one hand and the 
Aegean world on the other. That such inter- 
change between Hittites and Assyro-Babylonians 
occurred, and in no small measure, might, if no 
other evidence existed, be safely conjectured from 
the facts that before the end of the thira millennium 
B.C. we find Hittites or Mitannions in control of 
Assyria, that from very early times^ Hittites liv^ 
peacefully in Babylonia and Assyria, and that in 
a period possibly as early as 2000 B.O. we find 
Assyrian names and name-elements in the Oappa- 
doeSan tablets. We have seen that Bab. divina- 
tion, in one of its phases at least, was borrowed by 
the Hittites, and that they-were not averse to re- 
cognizing Asmo-Babylonion TOds. Their greatest 
debt to the Enphratean civilization, however, is 
represented by the cuneiform script, which came 
to be used in all their oommeroial and legal trans- 
actions as well as in their international corre- 
spondence. With every advance in our knowledge 
of the Hittites it becomes increasingly apparent 
that these debts were not left unpaid. It seems 
clear from a study of the monuments and seal 
flinders that the Hittites exerted a by no means 
inconsiderable influence on the architecture, as, 
for example, in the well-known bU hMni, and on 
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the art. a notable examiile of which i« found in 
the Maltaya ■onlptnreB ^ so obviously akin to the 
prooeasionB of goas at Boghax Keui ; while astrong 
Hittite influence on the religion must bo predi* 
oated from the large number of names of Hittite 
deities forming a part of the personal names found 
in the Assyrian business documents.* That the 
Hittites exerted an equally important influence 
on the peoples of the Afigean cannot be doubted ; 
but how far the constant similarity between the 
two is due to actual influence and how far to 
Facial identity no one may safely say. These and 
similar questions which meet one at every stage of 
the investigations we may raise, but even such 
general hypotheses will continue to be of doubtful 
value until we have much more complete coUec- 
tions of material, and especially until the de- 
ciphering of the Hittite and allied languages has 
b^n accomplished. 
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HOS. — ^A tribe classed by Kisley as Dravidian or 
non-Aryan, found in the SinghbhUm District of the 
Gliota Nagpur Division of Bengal, whore, accord- 
ing to the Census of 1201, they number 385,125. 
The tribal name seems to be a contracted form of 
the word horo, ' man,’ which is used by the cognate 
Munda and Santal tribes as their national desig- 
nation, and which appears in various forms m 
the tribal names Orfton, Kol, Korw&, Korka, etc. 
Kisley further remarks that the Mundas and 
SantUs are not called horo by onteiders ; and 
* in the esse of the Hoe, the trfbsl nsme off the origins! stock 
whence Hoe, Mundse, and BantUe are eprung has obtained 
popular recognition, in a aligbtly altered form, ae the distinctive 
name of the oranch which Tnhabite SIngbbum, and which may 
now ba regarded as a separate tribe. For intermarriage between 
Hos and Uuudaa or Santdls, though not abeolutely forbidden by 
oustom, la certainly uncommon, and may be axpeotsd eoou to 
fSU into dlauee ' (TC 1. 819 t.X 

1 . Tribal legends.—- The Hos possess a remark- 
able tradition concerning the creation of the world 
and the origin of the human race, recorded by 
Tickell {JaSb ix. [1841] 797), and thus summarlMa 
by Dalton {Deserip, Ethnol, of Bengal^ 185) : 

' OtS Bortai and Bing BongS were suff-oreated, and they made 
the earth with rooks and water, and they clothed it with grass 
and trees, and then created aniniala, first, those that man 
domeetioatee, and, afterwards, wild beasts. When all wae pre- 
pared for tbs abode of man, a boy and girl were created, and 
Bing Bongs plaoed them in a cave at tha bottom of a great 
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ravine, and finding them to be too Innocent to give hopes off 
progeny, he instrooted them In the art of making lUi, rice beer, 
which excited the panlons, and thuathe world baoame peopled* 
(of. Tvlor, PC*, London, 190^ oh. xvll. ; Lang, in EBr^ xix. 
142 If.}. * When the first parents bad produced twelve boveand 
twelve girls, Bing Bongi prepared a feast of bullkloss, bullocks, 
goats, sheep, pm fowls, and vsgetablea, and, making the 
brothere and eisters pair off, told eetsh pair to taka what they 
moet relished and depart. Then the first and sscood pair took 
bulloRke* and buffaloes* flesh, and they originated the Kola (Hoe) 
and tlie BhumiJ (Matkum) ; the next took vegetahlea only, and 
are the progenitors of the Brshmsns snd Chstris [Skr. Eeamya, 
the wairlor clsae] ; otheni took goats and flab, and from them 
are the Budrae (menlale in the Hindu caste system]. One pair 
took sheU-fleh, and became the BhotySa [g.e.] ; two pain took 
pigs, and became BantSle. One pair got nothing, eeelDg which, 
the other pairs gave them of their superfluity, and from the pair 
thua provided apring the GhSeie, who toil not, but live by prey- 
ing upon otheni [for the QhSu or QhasiyS tribe of ont-caates, aee 
lusley, TC i. 2771. ; Orooke, TC, Oalcutte, 1898, it. 408ff.J. Tha 
Hoe have assigned to the English the honour of descent from 
one of the first two pain, the elder. The only incident in the 
above tradition that reminda one of the more higiily elaborated 
Bantu aooonnt is the divine authority for the use of strong 
drink * (of. the legende which sttribute the invention of wine to 
Noah, Dionyeue, and Osiris). 

From the ethnological point of view this legend 
is interesting^ aa it admitn the common origin of 
the forcfit tribes occupying this region. On the 
other hand, it is mtioiogical, inasmneh as it pur- 
ports to explain the present status of these tribes ; 
It is comparatively recent, since it embodies Hindu 
beliefs ; and the account of the origin of the Eng- 
lish must be quite modem. 

a. Religion. — ^Aooordiug to Dalton, the Hos at 
the present day have no conception of a heaven or 
hell which may not be traced to Br&hmanical or 
Christian teacliing. 

* Thsy have some vagus Idea that tha ghosta of ths daad hovsr 
about, aod they mekm offerings to them ; and some have, liks ths 
Ohiness, an altar in ths house on which a portion of the ** dally 
bread ** is offered to them ; but, unless under a syetem of prompt- 
ing often inadvertently adoptM, they will not tell you tnat this 
after existence la ons of reward or punishment* (cc*. oiC. 204). 


Their burinl customs certainly indicate a belief 
that the spirits of the dead abide in the neighbour- 
hood of their graves. Ball { Jungle Life, 64), 
writing of them under the name of LaykA Kols, 
descri&B one of their cemeteries which contained 
a number of ancient stone monuments : 

*The major part of them had a sort of truncate pyramidal 
•hape, and were marked superficially with groovings, which 
may possibly havesome signification ; they recalled to my recol- 
lection the ancient Ogam inscriptions of Ireland, though not 
actually aliiiilar to them in form. In this neighbourhood, too, 
1 saw an ancient cross : but regret to say, 1 do not retain any 
deecription of It. ae 1 did not, at tlmt time, fully recogniee the 
importance of the symbol ocourring otherwise than in oonneotlou 
with the Christian religion. The eseumption, however, that it 
k the exolusive property of Christianity is clearly unwarranted 
by certain now wen-establiehed facte* f quoting PASB, 1877, 
p. 189; JA8B xlvi. (1877) pt. ii. p. ITO; to which may be 
added D'Alviella, Mig^im efSytiU^, Eng. tr., London, 1884, 
p. 12ff. and paeeiin], *Moet of ibeee stones wo 
memorials to worthies of the tribe* (op. otL 168). 


Another account of the death-rites shows more 
clearly the belief in the survival of the soul after 
death. After the cremation of the corpse, the 
ashes are placed in an earthen vessel until all 
the arrangements for interment have been com- 
pleted. 

*Tben the chief mournen csriying the vessel with the remains 
of the deoessed on her heed, leads the funeral proeeision to every 
house iu the village, the inhabitants of which oome out and pqy 
their last tribute of respect to the dead. Thedeepsolemn notes 
of iho drum and the low-voioed grief of the women form a weird 
funeral march aa the prooesslon winds from house to bouse, 
retumiim st Isst to the grave prepared close to the house of the 
deoessed. Bice and other food Is first thrown In, and then the 
vessel containing the remaina la lowered into the hole end 
oovered over with earth[oee Food roams Dsad]. A huge uncut 
slab of stone is plaesd over tbs spot to mark the grave and 
guard it against deseerstion. Outside the vilb^, the Hos, 
Uke the Mundas, put up another monument to the deoeased*s 
memory in the form of a huge pillar of rook varying in height 
from four to twelve or fburteen feet* (Bradley-Birt, Chota 
Eagpen, 101). 

3 . Other religiouB beliefii. — Besides the cult 
of deceased ancestors, the worship of the Hos is 
directed towards the propitiation of a host of 
malignant spirits of forest, bill, and stream, which 
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kindred 


LTniUTUBB.->B. T. Dalton, Dttorip, JRanol. qf Bengal, 
OaloutU, 1872. p. 17717. ; H. H. Risley, TC. do. 1801, L819ir. ; 


noteworthy is hie interest in Greek literature, 
rhetorio, and mathematios. HU tranelatione are 
vigorous and suggestivo. flU rhetorio U lar»dy 
an unacknowledged reproduction of Aristotle, uls 


Chandra Roy, The MunBat and ihetr Ctonnfi y. OoloutU, 1012. 

HOBBES.^i. Life.— Thomas Hobbes, known 
to hU friends as ‘ MalmesburiensU Philosophus,* 
an original and forceful English writer onpolitical 
philosophy, was bom at Westport, in 'Wiltshire, 
on 5 th April 1588. His early education was re- 
ceived at the Westport church school, at a school 
in Malmesbnrjr, and also at one kept by a Mr. 
Latimer, who is described as * a good Grecian, and 
the first that came into our parts since the Re- 
formation ’ ( J. Aubrey, Brief Livee, ed. A. Clark, 
Oxford, 1898, i. Later, Hobbes entered 

Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he became dis- 
contented with the traditional learning of the 
University and turned his attention to the study 
of men and current alTairs. After aclmission as 
bachelor on 5th Feb. 1008, he became tutor to the 
son of William Cavendish, later tlie second Earl of 
Devonshire, and began the life-long intimacy with 
a family whose social position and political fortunes 
carried him into that turmoil of public life wherein 
his opinions were formed. Through the travels 
incident to this connexion, Hobbes became ac- 
^ainted with the work of such men as Galileo, 
Kepler, and Montaigne. This fired his imagination 
and led him to conceive a system of phuosophy 
worked out in the spirit of the new learning, and 
applied especially to the moral, social, and pmitical 
problems of human life. He felt his project to bo 


the more urgent because of the political disturb- 
ances of his time and the uncertainties of life and 
fortune Incident to the Civil War. Although his 
political writings were not his earliest essays in 
philosophy, and although hU political theory was 
Tirobabfy worked out as a part of his general theory 
before the Civil War gave to it a special im|iotas, 
the publication at Amsterdam in 1647 of de Give, 
and at London in 1051 of Leviathan, was felt by 
Hobbes himself to be a matter vitally important 
for the trend of events. He professed the ambitions 
of a scholar, owned a preference for scientific 
in<miry secure from the excitements of public life, 
and yot, in spite of self-confessed timidity, sought 
reiieatedly the opportunity to make his writings 
felt by those in power. His contributions to 
iHilitical theory, together with his observations on 
human nature, are byfar the most important ports 
of his philosophy. His own time and times sub- 
sequent have found little of marked significance in 
his other work. Yet the student of philosophy can 
find many illustrations of keen insi^it into lomcal 
problems and the theory of science, and Hie student 
of literature can find a real treasury of forcible and 
clear English prose. He died on 4th Deo. 1679, in 
his ninety-second year, and 'was buried,’ as told 
by James Wheldon, * in the parish church of Hault 
Mucknall, close acyoining to the raile of the monu- 
ment of the grand-mother of the present Earle of 
Devonshire, with the service of the Church of 
E^Und by the minister of the parish’ (Aubrey, 

Hobbes b deecribed by John Aubrey, hb friend sod oon- 
tempoiwry, m six feet hbn »nd eomethinv better ; with a good 


choirous, riiBlMriy approved ; of temperate and rosubr habits ; 
as an hsrmonloal eoul and not a woman-liater, although never 
married ; of a Sharp wit which was also sure and steady ; as 
one who contemplated more than he read, and who remarked 
*that If be bad read as much ae other men, he should have 
been ae Ignorant ae they ' ; and as a man who 'would have the 
worship of Qod performed with musique ' (ib. L 848f., 864). 

3. Writinga.— The writings of Hobbes show how 
wide bis intellectaal interests were. Especially 


an unacknowledged reproduction of Aristotle. Hu 
mathematical writinmi expose his deep interest 
in the subject and mao an incapacity to handle 
the more ailficult problems. He believed he had 
sauared the circle, and ho engaged in controveraies 
wnioh redounded more to the credit of his ad- 
versaries than himself. The complete list of his 
writings is aa follows : 

The Sitterg qf the Oreeian War wUUn by ThueydMM, 
London, 1688 : ds Mirahttiina PeeoC, do. 1686 ; Oh^adionei in 
CarfMftt de mma Phibmphia Bediialionea, Paris, about 
1641; Traetatue Optieue, do. 1644; Bletnenta PhOoeophiea de 
Cine, Amsterdam, 1647 (a bw copies were privately printed in 
Paria 1042. with the title Blementorum PhitoeSphim SeeUa 
Teriia, De Cfive ; In English: Phikaophieal Budimente eonoem- 
ing QeeernmnA and Society, London. 1651) ; Human Bature, da 
1660 ; de Coryore Potitieo, or Eiemenie Law, do. 1660 ; A newer 
to Daoenanve Preface before Qondibert, Fhris. 1660 ; Leviathan, 
do. 1661; 0/ Liberty and Neeeeeity, do. 1654: Sletneniorum 
Philetephim Seetio Prima, de Corpore, London. 1666, pub- 
lished in English, da 1666; Six Lnmme to the Prqfeeeort qf 
Mathematiee, do. 1666 ; CnwHioneecneerning Liberty, BeeeeeUy, 
and Chanee, da 1660 ; Marte of the Abeurd Geometry, sto., qf 
John Wallie, da 1066 ; de ff amine, tive Blementorum PhUth 
sopAiw Seetio Seeunda, do. 1667 ; BxaminoUo et Emendatio 
Mathenwtiea Hodiemee, da 1060 ; Dialogue Phyeieue, eive de • 
Batura Aerie, do. 1601; de Dupliealione Oubi, do. 1661 :i 
ProUemata PAyeiea, do. 1662 ; COneiderationeupon theSeputa- \ 
turn, ete., qf Thomae Hobbee, do. 1662 ; de Prineipiie et Ratioei- \ 
notions Geometrarum, da 1666; Appendix ad Leviathan, \ 
Amsterdam, 1668; Quadraiura eireuli, Cubatio ephoeras, \ 
Duplieatio eubi, Ijondon. 1600: Letter to the Right Honourable \ 
Edward Howard, do. 1600 ; Roeetum Oeometrteum, do. 1671 ; 
Three Paperepreeented to the Royal Soaiety, do. 1671 ; Prindnia 
et Probletnata eUiguot Geometriea, da 1072 : Lux Mathemattea, 
do. 1672 ; The Voyage qf Ulyeeee, do. 1073 ; Epietola ad Anthony 
a Wood, da 1674 ; The Iliad and Odyeeey of Homer, do. 1676 ; 
Letter to the Duke o/BeweaeUe, an the CatUraverey about Liberty 
and Beeeteity. do. 1676 ; Deeameron PAyeiologieum, do. 1678 ; 

T, Hobbee Mahneeburieneie nta Carmine Ssepreeta, do. 1070, 

S ublished fioBthumously ; An IHetorieal Barration eonoeming 
fereey, 16W ; Behemoth : the Uietory of the Caueea of the CioU 
Ware qf England, London. 1080 (an edition from a defective 
MS was published without the authority of Hoblies in 1670 
shortly before his death); T. Hobbee Matmeeburieneie Vita, 
do. 1681 ; The Whole Art of Rhetoric, do. 1081 ; The Art of 
Rhetoric, do. 1681 ; The Art qf^hietry, do. 1681 ; A Dialogue 
between a Philoeophcr and a Student, qf the Cotnmm I*aws of 
England, do. 1081 ; Anewer to Biehap BramhaWe Book eaUed 
'The Catching of Leviathan,* do. 1682; Seven Philosophical 
Probleme, do. 1082; Hittoria EeeleeiaeUea, do. 1688; a tew 
letters have been published by Molesworth in vol. v. of the 
Latin Worke and vol. vil. of the Englieh Worke. 

5 . Philosophy. — Although Hobbes is liest known 
for his politidu theory, he himself regarded that 
theory os a part of a oomprebeusive and unified 
philosophy, and as a B|>ecific illustration of its 
principles. His statement in the ' Preface to the 
Header’ prefixed to his Philosophical BwHments 
is a oharacteristic expression of his point of view : 

*I was studying philosophy for my mind sake, and I had 
gathered together its flrst elements in all kinds ; and having 
digested them into three sections by degrees, I thought to have 
written them, so as in the flrst I would have tnuited of body 
audits general propsrtise; In the second of man and his special 
faculties and affections ; m the third, of eivU government and 
the dudes of subjects. Wherefore the flrst section would have 
contained the Rnt philoeophy, and certain elements of physic ; 
in it we would have oonsiderM the reasons of Ume, place, cauee, 
power, relation, proportion^ quantity, figure, and motion. In 
the second, we would have been conversant about irnaginof ion, 
momcry, inteUcet, raUoeination, appetite, will, good and evil, 
honeet and diehimeet, and the like. - What ttite last section 
handles, I have now already ahowed you. Whilst 1 oontrive, 
order, pensively and slowly compose these matters (for 1 only 
do reason, I dispate not J It so happened In the interim, that 
my oounti^, eome few years before tne civil ware did rage, waa 
boiling hot with questione oonoeming the rights of dominion 
and too obedienoe due from subjeete, the true forerunnera of 
an approaching war; and was the cause which, ell thoee other 
mattare deferred, ripened and plucked from me this third part. 
Therefore It happens, that what was last In order, la yet oome 
forth first in time* {mtglUh IToits, vd. iL p. xix).i 

The Latin titles of his three principal works 
reflect this general plan — de Corpore, de ffomine, 
de Give. These main divisions of philosophy are 
in their turn subdivided, but his philosopny finds 
its unity in the conception of b^ies and their 

1 All raterenoM arc to the Molesworth odltlOD of HobbsoV 
srorks. 


oounti^, some few years before tne civil ware did rage, waa 
Ing hot with questione oonoeming the rights of dominion 
; too obedienoe due from subleete, the true forerunnera of 
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rdationB to one oaother. There are two kinda of 
bodiea, * one whereof being the work of nature is 
called a natural hody^ the other is called a common- 
wealth and ia made by the wills and agreement of 
men’(»6. i. 11). Accordingly, the whole body of 
knowledge may be divided, as he divides it in the 
elaborate table of the sciences in ch. ix. of the 
Leviathan^ first of all into those sciences which 
deal with * conseqnenoes from the accidents of 
bodies natural* and those which d^ with *con* 
se^onces from the accidents of politic bodies.’ 

This general and comprehensive scheme of a 
system of philosophy inaioates one of the two 
cnief ideas which are characteristic of Hobbes’s 
thinking. Bodies, that is, things which can be 
moved, are the elements with which he deals. 
They are, including the human body, natural, and 
they move according to laws of motion which are 
natural to them. There is, consec^uently, a natural 
condition or state of bodies which follows from 
tiieir mutual interactions and is the basis for any 
control or manipulation of them. This, in his 
view, is true not only of inanimate bodies, but also 
of man himself. There is a natural condition of 
mankind which illustrates the results which flow 
from his natural motions. This natural condition 
may he so controlled and regulated that a common- 
w*ealth is constituted. The State becomes thus the 
organized control of tlie natural motions— ‘the 
dispositions, aflections and manners’ — of men. It 
is a product of art utilizing Nature. 

The other idea which markedly determines his 
reason is found in his conception of science itself. 

'There are,* he write* In ch. lx. of the IMmnthan and elie- 
where, *of knowledge two kinds; whereof one is knowledf^e of 
faet, and the other knowledgre of the coneequence of one atHnna- 
tioii to another. Tlie former is nothing else but sense and 
memory, and is atjsdluie knowledxs. ■ • • The latter is called 
science and is conditional.' 

This ‘ conditional ’ character of science does not, 
however, impair its usefulness. The ability of man 
to organize his observations in a connect^ aiscourse 
is responsible for all the bonotits of civilization. 

'The end of knowledge is power; and the use of theorems 
(which, among geometricians, serve for the finding out of 
properties) is for the coiistrutftion of problems ; and, lastly, the 
sttope of all speculation is the performing of some action or thing 
to M done. . . . Now, the greatest commodities of mankind 
are the arts ; namely, of measuring matter and motion ; of 
moving ponderous bodies ; of architecture ; of navigation ; of 
making instrumente for all uses ; of calculating the celestial 
motions, the aspects of the stars, and the parte of time; of 
geography, etf*. By which sciences, how great benefits men 
receive is more easily understood than expressed * {EngUth 
IForhs, L 7). ... 

The conditional character of science docs, how- 
ever, involve an important consequence for Hobbes’s 


philosophy because of its consonance with every 
man's experience and its conformity wiUi facts 
ocoesAible to all, he repeatedly asserts that in ques- 
tions of fact individual differences may be so (^eat 
tliat only authority can settle them. 

In these two pnncipal ideas — (1) the idea of a 
natural order through the control of which all 
advantages of civilization and all social institu- 
tions arise, and (2) the idea of science as a body of 
consequences drawn from premisses which are often 
so subject to variation that they must be standard- 
ized by authority — the essential things in Hobbes’s 
philosophy are contained. Nature is inadequate 
for man’s uses without science and art, and these 
are inadequate to this service without a constituted 
authority. The problem of authority would not, 
however, be a serious one if it did not involve men 
BO seriously in their social and civil relations ; if it 
did not, that is, involve the whole problem of man’s 
peace and safety. The problem or society becomes 
the problem of authority. With Hobbes it is the 
great problem of philosophy and overshadows all 
his other interests. 

Hobbes’s contributions to the philosophj'^of bodies 
in general do not deserve particular notice. He 
is influenced throughout by Galileo, and secs every- 
where motion and the laws of motion. It is his 
transference of these ideas to imychology that is 
first of all significant. Sense, imagination, the 
association of ideas, the passions, and the will are 
all conceived and expressed by him in terms of 
motion, or, more precisely, in terms of the reactions 
calW forth in men the stimuli which aflect 
them. Thus, sense is defined as a 'phantasm 
made by the reaction and endeavour outwards in 
the organ of sense caused by an endeavour inwards 
from the object, remaining more or le^ ' (i’&. i. 391). 
Imagination is ' decaying sense ’ and illustrates the 
law that motion, once started, continues until 
opiMised by contrary motion ; referred to the past, 
it is memory. The association of ideas— Hobbes 
speaks of the * train of imaginations’ or the ' train 
of thoughts’ — arises from the fact that motions 
which are simultaneous or successive in sense tend 
to recur as a whole when any one of them raonrs. 
Passions are the ' interior liegiunings of voluntary 
mutioiiM,* and will is defined as the ' last apjietite 
in delilwration,’ that is, as the IfMt motion in a 
deli^od or suspended series of motions. 

These ideas Hobbes deliberately oppc»ses to the 
traditional psychology of his day. Tliey made 
comparatively little impression at the time, but we 
can see in them now the first imimrtant general 


quonces, with results that follow from accepted 
premisses or initial truths. It is dependenf on 
these premisses and truths, and is conditioned by 
them. Bo far as we have the chain of possible 
consequences in mind, there is no source of differ- 
ence of opinion in science itself which industiy, 
discipline, and method may not remove. The 
source of controversy is exterior to science itself, 
in the initial premisBes from which the consequences 
are dravni. These take their beginning from ex- 
perience, from that other kind of knowledge which 
u not science, but foot. If the similar experiences 
of men were tree from variations, from prejudices, 
and from self-interest, science, so far as it rests on 
fact, would he free from dispute. But experiences 
are not uniform. It thus happens that men differ 
in their opinions, not because of differences in their 
reasoning, but because of differences in their ex- 
lieriences which reason cannot settle. Such differ- 
ences can settled only by mutual agreement, or 
by the intervention of a constituted authority which 
arbitrarily decides all points at issue. Hobbes does 
not blink the rigid consequences of this conception 
of soienee. While he would commend his own 


psychology of a timoli later day. It is the reacting 
organism on which Hobbes lays emphasis, an 
organism which, excited by external stimuli, re- 
acts only after the excitations received have been 
internally assimilated and organized. 

* Then is no other act of man’s mind, that I can nmember, 
naturaUy planted in him, so as to need no other thing, to the 
exerdse of it, but to be bom a man, and live with the use of his 
five senses. Those other iSonlttes, of whleh I shall speak Iwand 
bj, and which seem proper to mao only, are aobulred and 
increased by stud.v and Industiv ; and of most men leamed by 
instruction, snd dlsolpllne ; and proceed sU from the invention 
of words, and speech. For Iwsfdes sense, and thoughts, and 
the train of thoughts, the mind of man has no other motion ; 
though by the help of speech, and method, the same faculties 
may be Improved to sueh a height, as to distinguish men from 
all other living creatares* (<5. ft!. lOX 

Because life itself is but motion, man can never 
1)6 without desire or fear, just as he cannot be 
without sense. Thus, according to Hobbes, felicity 
is 'continual zuccess in obtaining those things 
which a man from time to time desireth’ iib, 51) ; 
it is not * the repose of a mind satisfied.’ Nor does 
a man desire to enjoy onoe only, but rather 'to 
assure forever the way of his future desire : and 
this he can do only by having the power to do it' 
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(»&. 8S). This is one of Hobbes’s most important 

S ineralizationB in view of his theo^ of the State, 
e expresses it most empliatioallj in these words : 
* In the flnt pUuei I put tors irenenl inollnstion of all man- 
kind, a perpetual and restlewi demre of power after power, that 
oeaaeth only In death. And the oauee of this Is notalways that 
a man hopes for a more intensive delight, than he has already 
attained to ; or that he cannot be content with a moderate 
power : but because he cannot assure the power and means to 
live well, which he hath preeent, without the aooulsition of more. 
And from hence it is, that kings, whose power is greatest, turn 


by wars : and when that is done tliere luoceedeth a new desire : 
in some, of fame from new conquest ; in others, of ease and 
sensual pleasure ; In others, of admiration, or being flattered for 
excellence In sonM art, or other ability of the mind ’ (th. 86 1,% 

Associated with this is a second gener^ization 
of similar importance : 

'Nature hath made men lo equal, in the fanulUes of the 
body, aod mind ; ae that tliough there be found one man 
■ometimee manifestly stronger In imdy, or of quicker mind than 
another ; yet when all Is reckoned together, the difference 
between man, and man, li not eo considerable, as that one man 
can thereupon claim to himself any benefit, to which another 
may not pretend, as well ss he. For as to the strength of body, 
the weakest has strength enough to kill the strongest, either by 
secret machination, or by oonTederacy with others, that are in 
the same danger with himeelf ' (i6. 110). 

From this equality of ability men entertain 
equal hopes of securing the ends they desire. 

^ And therefore if any two men desire the eame thing, which 
nevertheless they cannot both enjoy, they become enemies; 
and in the way to their end, which is principally their own 
conservation, and sometimes their delectation only, endeavour 
to deetroy, or subdue one another. And from hence it comes 
to pass, that where an Invader hath no more to fear, than 
another man's single power; If one plant, eow, build, or 
poeseee a convenient teat, othere may probably be expected to 
come prepared with forces united, to dispossess, ana deprive 
him, not only of the fruit of his labour, but also of his life, or 
liberty. And the invader again is in the like danger of another ' 
(< 6 . 111 ). 

Thus, in so far as men depend upon their natural 
powers, they are virtually in a state of war ’of 
every man against every man.’ War is a man’s 
natural cotiaition, the results of which Hobbes 
thus eloquently describes : 

* Whateoever therefore li coneequent to a time of war, where 
every man is ensmy to every, man ; the eame is consequent to 
the time, wherein nmn live without other eeGurit 3 ', than what 
their own strength, and their own invention shall fumieh them 
withal. In euoh condition, there ie no place for indueuy; 
because the fruit thereof Is uncertain : and consequently no 
culture of the earth ; no navigation, nor use of the commodities 
that may bs imported by sea ; no oommodlous building ; no 
instruments of moving, and removing, such things as require 
much force ; no knowledge of the face of the earth ; no account 
of time ; no arts ; no letters ; no society ; and which is wont of 
all, continual fear, and danger of violent death : and the life of 
man, solitary, poor, nasty, orutisb, and short* («6. 118). 

This ’ natural condition of mankind ’ is not, as 
Hobbes expressly declares, the primitive condition 
in which men once lived. It was never universal. 
The nearest approach to it is, he tliinks, represented 
in the ’savage people in many places in America.’ 
Yet it is man’s natural oonaition if we consider 
how his propensities express themselves in the 
absenoe of a restraining and superior power, and 
that the function of government is restraint and 
control, and observe that the police and the syste- 
matic guarding of property are evident indications 
of the suspicion men naturally have of one another. 
In other words, man is not naturally what the 
Greeks called a ’ political animal,’ Naturally he 
is an impulsive animal seeking the fpratilication of 
his desires, and the security of his life, and finding 
that this seeking brings him into competition with 
his fellowa As such his rights are measured and 
determined solely by his power to secure what he 
desires. He knows nothing of ri^ht and wrong, 
of justice and injustice, as over against his fellowa 

* Where there ie no common power, there Is no law : where 
no law, no injuetioe. Force, and fraud, are in war the two 
cardinal virtuee. Juetice, and injustice, are none of the 
fecnltles neither of the body, nor mind. It they were, they 
might be In a man that were alone In the world, ae well as hie 
senees, and pawione. Th^ are qualltiee, that relate to men In 
society, not in eolitude. It ie ooneequent alee to the same oon- 
ditlon, that there be no propriety, no dominion, no mine and 
thint diatinot ; bat only tnat to be every man’a that hecanget; 


and for so long, ae he can keep ft. And thua much tor the 111 
oonditlon. which man by mere nature la aotually placed In; 
though with a pomlbUity to come out of It, consfaluig partly In 
the peaeiona, partly in the reaaona* (ft. 116 f.X 

It is upon such a foundation that Hobbes con- 
celves the State, and, with the State, the moral 
laws, to be built. The fear of death, the necessity 
of a sure provision for the needs of life, the dis- 
astrous oonseouences of enmity and war, are 
tendencies which naturally incline men to peace. 
These tendencies are snpplemented by reason, 
which leads men to agree or attempt to agree with 
one another and to set up certain rules of conduct 
which make for peace. These rules suggested by 
reason Hobbes calls * laws of nature,* of which the 
two most fundamental are: (1) ’that every man 
ought to endeavour peace as far as he has hope of 
obtaining it, and, when he cannot attain it, that 
he may seek and use all helps and advanteq^es of 
war * ; and (2) ' that a man be willing, when others 
are so too, as far forth as for peace and defence of 
himself he shall think it necessary, to lay down 
this right to all things ; and be contented with so 
much liberty against other men, as he would allow 
other men against himself’ (id, 117 f.). From 
these fundamental natural laws or diotat0s of 
reason Hobbes deduces others, all looking toujards 
the establishment of peace through mutual agree- 
ments, concessions, and covenants. 1 

He insists, however, that tlicme laws are conti^ry 
to our natural passions, as they impose restrictibns 
on our desires. They are obeyed only so long\as 
obedience to them is necessary and profitable, 'if 
there is no established power to enforce them. 
* Covenants witliout the sword are but words and 
of no strength to secure a man at all ’ (ib, 154). 
Consequently, mutual concessions and covenants 
are not sufficient. To live peaceably men must 
agree to transfer all their individual power to a 
singlo individual or a group of individuals, that is, 
to a sovereign. Only then is a State established. 
But the transfer of power must be absolute and 
thereby the sovereign becomes an absolute sove- 
reim. To him belong ultimately all decisions of 
right and wrong, of justice, and of profierty. By 
him all disputes are settled. From his decision!! 
there is no appeal, for the idea of appeal contradicts 
the idea of a sovereign power, and is, therefore, 
irrational. 

'This is the genmtlon of that great J/eviathan, or rather, to 
speak more reverently, of that rAorfai god, to wbloh we owe 
under the immortal Ooa, our peace and defence. For by thie 
authority, given him by every particular man in the common- 
wealth, he natb the uee of so much power and strength con- 
ferred on him, that by terror thereof, ne ie enabled to perform 


the wUle of them all. to peaoe at home, and mutual aid against 
their enemies abroea. And In him oomdste^ the essence of the 
commonwealth ; which, to define it, ie one person, qf wAote aett 
a great multitude, bg mutual eovenante one with another, have 
mode tkenuelvee esery one the author, to the end he mag uee the 
etrength and meaneqf them all, ae he ehaUthitik expedient, for 
their peaoe and common defence' (ib. 168). 

The sovereign power may be attained by volun- 
tary agreement or by natural force. 

It is thus clear that Hobbes regards the State ae 
a product of man’s attempt to control, throneh the 
use of his reason, his natural desires ana pro- 
pensities. No such control would be necessary if 
the desires of men did not conflict. The existence 
of the State implies, therefore, restriction, and 
consequently needs to be supported by force. In 
other words, men do not naturally consent to be 
governed. Government can exist, therefore, only 
eo long as it is absolute. Any other condition is 
incipient war or revolution. It is to be noted, 
farther, that Hobbes bases all morality on the 
decisions of the sovereign power. There is no 
natural right or wrong, justice or injustice. Virtue 
is not, like sense, the natural exercise of a natural 
faculty. It is a thing imposed on nature, and is 
practised only so long as there is interest or power 
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to enforce it. Hobbes is thus not properlv clasri- 
fled as either aa egoist or a hedonist, witli hhn 
moralitv is wholly a iKilitical matter, and politics 
is wholi^ the work of reason. 

Religion Hobbes defines as *fear of power in* 
▼isible, feigned by the mind or imagined from tales 
publicly allowed^ (tfi. 46). If the tales are not 
publicly allowed, the fear is superstition. It is 
thus mear that Hobbes makes religion also a 
politioal matter. Yet he recognizes a!uo a * king- 
dom of God.’ That which is significant in hu 
philosophy here is not its positive content, but the 
separation of the doctrine of God from all that 
concerns the doctrine of Nature. 

* The Scripture wm written to show onto men the kingdom 
of God end to pmere their mlnde to become hie obMient 
•ubjeoti ; leeving tne world end the philosophy thereof to the 
dliputetlons of men tor the ezeroiilng ol their netuiel reeson * 
(< 6 . 68 ). 

To enter the kingdom of God it is necessary to 
believe that Jesus is the Christ and to obey the 
laws of God. In a Christian commonwealth there 
can be no conflict between allegiance to God and 
to the State. It is only when the civil sovereign 
is an infidel that such a conflict may arise, for it is 
a law of God, found out by reason, that subjects 
should obey their sovereigns. Yet even here the 
conflictr can arise, Hobbes thinks, only when an 
infidel sovereign commands a Christian subject to 
renounce Christ. Then the subject has no resource 


HOLI 

General and Primitive (N. StoBBBLOM), p. 731. 

Greek (1. F. Buhms), p. 741. 

NT and Christian (R. H. Coats), p. 743. 

HOLINESS (General and Primitive). — x. Holi- 
ness is the great word in rolimon ; it is even more 
essential than the notion oi God. Real religion 
may exist without a definite conception of divinity, 
but there is no real religion without a dUtinotion 
l)etween holy and profane. The attaching of undue 
importance to the conception of divinity has often 
led to the exclusion from the realm of religion of 

(1) phenomena at the primitive stage, as being 
magic, although they are characteristically religi- 
ous ; and of (2) Buddhism and other higher forms 
of sUvation and piety which do not involve a belief 
in God. The only sure test is holiness. From the 
first, holiness constitutes the most essential feature 
of the divine in a religions sense. The idea of God 
without the conception of the holy is not religion 
<F. Schleiermacher, Beden uher dU Religion^ Berlin, 
1709). Not the mere existence of the divinity, but 
its wiano, its power, its holiness, is what religion 
involves. This is nowhere more obvious than in 
India, where the men of religion, through their art 
of acquiring holy power, became dangerous rivals 
of the gods, who, m order to maintam something 
of their religious authority, were obliged to adopt 
ascetic holiness themselves (5af. RraAm. ii. 2. 4, 
ix. 1. 6, 1 if.). The definition of piety (subjeetive 
religion) runs thus x * ReligiouB is flie man to whom 
something is holy.’ The holy inspires awe (reiMo). 

The original idea of holiness seems to have been 
somewhat indeterminate, and applied to individual 
things and beings. Then the groat systems were 
evolved which are found (1) in Darbaxio societies, 
sneh as the Polynesian, West African, eto. ; and 

(2) in nomistio religions such as the Avestan, and in 
Judaism, where everything is arranged under the 
categories of * tabn ’ (holy) and ordinary (profane). 
The ‘ holy ’ is apart from ordinary life. Spiritual 
ridigion tries to abolish the outwardness of this 
diswetiim and to make it a purely pexsonal one. 


hut to ^ go to Christ by Martyrdom.’ Apart from 
what H Abes regards as the essential tenet of the 
Christian faith— namely, that ’ Jesus is the Christ, 
the son of the living God ’—all the puhiio r^nla- 
tion of religion rests with the sovereign. He is 
thus to the end of his doctrine the politioal philo- 
sopher who would have the State supreme m all 
those matters which affect the mutual relations of 
men. Yet his emphasU on absolute power does 
not fall in the interests of the rights of sovereigns, 
bat in the interests of peace and public safety. 

LinRATinui.->Tb« principal ad. of Hobbaala worka to tkat by 
W. Holeawoith (London, 188IM5) In 16 votumaa, 11 oontalaiiig 
tha works in Bnylish, 6 tha worka in Latin, an axtansiva index, 
and a numbar ol platea. Tbto ad. contains atoo tha ohiat 
■onreea of his lita, namaly, hit aoiobiomph j and tha aooonnt 
of him by John Aubray. Tha bast ad. of tha hniaikan, hto 
moat widaly known work, to tha Ctombridga Prasa ad. of 1904 
In addition tha following may ba mantlonad: G. Croom 
Robartaon, XIobbss, Bdlnbniib, 1886; P. TOnoias, ffobbst 
L§btn wad LaSrs, Btnttgart, 189^ B. H. Sneath, Tht £thic$ 
Boston, 1898; P. J. B. Woodbrldga. TAs Phito^ 
iaphy of Bobbss, in axtiacta and notaa ooUatad from hto wrtt- 
inga, Minnaanolla 1908; X.aaUa Stephen, nabbeg, London, 
1^4 ; Mary W. Calkina, The Meta^yneal SytUm qf Bobbu. 
Ohioago, 1905. FBEDSBICK J. £. WOODBBIDOK. 


HOFFMANNITES.— See Fiubndb op thb 
Templb. 

HOLL— See Dravidianb, Festivals (Hindu). 
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Romen (J. 8. Rbip), p. 760. 
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Hence it strives to bring the whole of life under the 
sway of holiness. The prophetic religion in Israel 
considered the whole people of Israel as holy (Lv 
I9> 2(F***, Jer 2^, Is 62” 63*” etc.) by bringing the 
idea of 'the chosen people* into connexion with 
the idea of holiness. Bnt the ideal of spiritual 
religion— that eveiy person and every thing should 
be holy— is on absurdity to primitive tabn systems 
and to nomistic holiness, b^nse something must 
be left free for use. In the same way asoetio 
schemes of salvation presuppose that some people 
are not holy, religious, in a strict sense. If every 
one were ‘religious,’ ‘holy,’ there would be no 
families, no future generations, nobody to till the 
ground, constitute society, and perform the daily 
fabours. 

a. Holiness is viewed as a mysterious power 
or entity connected with certain beings, things, 
events, or actions. Amongst the Melanesians 
evexything that exceeds the ordinary capacity of 
man or the ordinary course of nature is called 
mana,^ In some oases, as with this Melanesian 
mona, the power is expressly reserved for certain 
beinga Some sonls, s.g., have no numa, and, 
Uierefore, are soon forgotten and receive no wor- 
ship. In other cases, as with the Iroqnoian orsnda, 
’ this hypothetic magic is hold to be the properly 
of all things, all bodies,’ etc. (J. N. B. Hewitt, 
* Orenda and a Definition of Religion,* in Amer. 
AntArppolc^, new ser., 1002, p. 83 ff.). But in 
any case only its concentrated appearance in some 
beings and things is of practical importance. Of 
the somewhat analogous conceptions and words 

1 From tha clmaaloal work of B. B. Oodrington, MelanetUme 
(Oxford, 1891), thia tarm baa been adopted, through L. Ifarlllier, 
B. K. Marefet, etc., aa tha general tarm for poaittoa hollnaaa 
working aa power, aa dlatingutobad from negaUva hollnaaa 
InvatrlngUie oonoeptlon of danger. Interdict, prmiibition, which 
in ounsBt tarmiaOlogy to now deali^tad by tha PobrsMisB word 
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which are to be found evei^where in primitive 
religions, we mention here a few examples : 

The Australian j&ia (A. W. Howltt, A‘a/tM Tribea of South'- 
EoMt AuHtratia, Lniidon, 1004); the ancioiit ludliui brahman 

2 .V . ; cf. II. Oliicnherg, in Anzeiger/iir indogerm. Sprach-und 
Iterlumiikufuit, viii. [18.07) 40 ; and N. BOderUom, GudttronB 
Stmikholni, 1013); tlie tendi of the Bataka: the 
Bumanffat, * llfvetuff/ and ^e nemali, * extraordinary,* * myi- 
terious/ of the Malays (A. C. Kruijt, IlBt Animitmo intkn 
indiscAsn Arehipel/^o Hague, 1006; W. W. 8keat, Matag 
Magie, London, 1000; Skeat-Blagden, Pagan Raon of tho 
iWoMy Peningula, do. 1006; J. V7ameok, IKa Rotigion der 
Ratak, Lei|^g, lOUO): the hatina of the Malagasy (defined In 
the dicUonariea aa 'Indwelling or snpematuru power, which 
renders a thing good and effective ; the power of a m^dne ; 
the truth of a word ; the eWcacy of amulets and incantations ; 
the holiness of a thing,' etc.; cf. A. van Oennep, Tabou at 
MAnismo d Madagatear, Farts, 1004); the ntongo of Congo 
languam (jhmgo signifies ' medicine,* * charm * (K. E. Laman,ln 
his forthcoming IHetinnary }) ; the orunda of the Mpongwe ; the 
fin of the l^ns (cf. A. Le Roy, Aa Religion du Paris, 

1009, and F. H. Trilles, As ToUmiame ehei U$ FAA, Munster, 
1012) ; the dto of the Ewe(D. Weatermann, Wbrtorbtuh dor Ewe* 
Spraeht, Berlin, 1005); theotidoAof the Pygmies (R. B. Marett, 
The Threshold of Religion, London, 1000) ; the wikanda of the 
Biouan Indians (which was used * indiscriminately assuhstontive 
and adjective, and with alight modification as verb and adverb,* 
which may be translated by 'mystery,* 'power,* 'sacred,* 
* ancient,' * grandeur,' 'animate,' ' immortal,* although * no Kng> 
lish sentence of reasonable length can do JiiaUce to the aboriginal 
idea expressed by the term widcanda * [W J McGee, * The Siouan 
Indians,* IS RBEW, 1807, p. 182ff. ; J. O. Domey, 'Omaha 
Bociolo^,' 5 RBEW, 1884, p. 2Ilff.j): the erenda of the Iro- 
quoian Indiana (denoting a mystic potence which is particularly 
great in the shaman, in the skilful hunter. In any man or animal 
who in fight, hunting, or play outmatches anomsr ; and which 
is * regarded as related directly to singing and to anything used 
as a oharm, amulet, or mascot, as well as to the Ideas of hoping, 

t^e.t ■ r« n-9 «a l^s. . mes ^ .at 


ing, Copenhagen, 1909, and ^oul or Mana, do. 1013 ; of. ReporU qf 
the JnUnu Cungreet of the Bieiory of Religion in Leyden, 1012); 
the tnokf. ' might,* 'power,* of Swedish folk-lore (men and animals 
can be 'might-stolen* rmakf-sfvfna], through evil infiuencea; 
the old Norse eaid hameitdi, ' ham-stolen*). 

This inyfiterioiis holiness is to be found, in the 
first jiloce, in the medicine-man, or priest-king, 
who 18 powerful and sacred (J. (jS. Fritzer, I^ectures 
on the Early History of thA Kingship^ London, 
1905), and in the sacred formula wHicli is used as a 
spell or a prayer. Further, it belongs to special 
obieots which are oonneoted in any way with the 
holy rites and the exercise of religion or magic, e.g, 
the ehuringa {tjurunga^ Strehlow) of the central 
tribes of Eastern Australia (Spencer-Gillen*, 1899, 
^ 1904 ; C. Strehlow and M. F. von Leonhardi, Die 
Aranda- und Loritja-Stdmme in Zentralaustralien, 
t. iii., * Die totem. Knlte,* Frankfort, 1911), the 
ull-roarers, drums, rattle -stafl's (the Mexican 
rattle-staff was called chicauaztli, ‘that through 
wliich one makes strong, poworf^ ’ [£. Seler, in 
Vnroffn aus dem him* Museum fur Volkerkunde^ vi. 
{ Berlin, 1899) 89]), and other thinp used in the mys- 
tories ; the West African minkisi, * fetishes ’ (M. J9. 
Kingsley, West Afr. Studies, London, 1899 ; R. £. 
Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, 
do. 1^ ; Laman and other missionaries, in Nor- 
denskiOld, Etnografiska hidrag afsvenska mission- 
arer, Stockholm, 1907). It also briongs to relics, 
amulets, divinities, their ima^s, and everything 
oonnecM with them. In a wider sense the mys- 
terious power of holiness is supposed to be the 
cause of everything which is out of the ordiniOT 
course, ^d whicli, therefore, demands specim 
explanation. Primitive man not being as yet an 
individual, but only part of society (the real unity), 
holiness is not a thing to be us^ for individual, 
anti-social, or selfish punioses — in which case its 
use becomes the worst of abuses, namriy, sorcery 
or black art— but constitutes the great treasure of 
the community, manifested in its sacral institu- 
tions, in manifold objects, and in its members, who 
derive their life, power, and happiness from the 
general holiness, and at the same time have to 
enhance and concentrate this common mysterions 
influence through their ritual celebrations and 


manly actions. But the essential connexion be- 
tween *the sacred* and society does not imply 
that the notion of the ‘sacred’^ is merely a kind 
of objectifying and idealizing of the community 
as ajrmwer mysteriously superior to the individual 
(£. Dnrkheim, Les Formes iUmmtaires de la vie 
relimeusc, Paris, 1912). 

We meet, of course, with somewhat different 
lines of evolution in proceeding from the most 
primitive stages onwards, and a supposed uni- 
formity must not be allowed to obscure the peculiar 
features of holiness in particular societies at the 
lower stages of civilization. But, as far as we can 
see, the psychological origin of the conception of 
holiness seems to have been the mental reaction 
against what is startling, astonishing, new, terrify- 
ing. This reaction may have expressed itself in a 
cry or an exclamation. Individual experiences 
influenced the collective mind, which degrees 
created forms of language which gave more durable 
expression to the nienUd reaction in face both of 
what was really new and of certain often recurring 
phenomena which never cease to startle and awaken 
a vivid emotion, A motley series of beings, things, 
events, and actions are named by such words as 

* the great one.* * the powerful,* ‘ very old,* • 
gorous,’ * successful,' ' divine,’ etc. ; and — what is 
still more significant— those things are surrounded, 
by a natural reaction, with a fence of precautiohs 
and interdictions. The first point is that these 
startling things are not to lie treated lightly. It 
is evident that the idea of the extraordinary (this 
seems also to be the original moaning of the Semitic 
qdd ; cf. below, p. 761^), as distinguished from the 
ordinary, already exhibits a tendency towards the 
conception of the supernatural, l^imitive man is 
unable, indeed, to conceive anything beyond Nature 
or higher than Nature ; yet the term ' suii8matural ’ 
may primps supply the best conception of what 

* the holy ’ means to him. 

* Holiness’ so conceived is the most valuable 
source of health, strength, food, success, influence; 
at the same time, it involves a constant danger. 
Hence the rites to which the conception gives rise 
have either a pemitive or a negative character. 

3. The positive rites have as their object the 
acquiring, concentrating, and utilizing of holiness. 
(1) Augmenting rites are to the greatest extent 
employed in order (a) to produce or augment the 
supply of food — e,g. Australian intichiuma and 
ceremonies analogous to the agricultural rites in 
which the holy power may be concentrated in 
Die last sheaf, a cake, an image, an animal, a 
tree, or a man. Phallic or sexual religion is also 
chiefly conecnied with the well-being of the herds 
and of the field. In order to secure fertility, the 
art of producing rain and sunshine was exercised ; 
and fishermen needed a suitable wind. Everything 
is accomplished through the power of holinosB, 
natural or acquired ; at the same time a certain 
technique is elaborated, with impersonal rules and 
laws. (6) The ixiwer may also be acquired in other 
ways than those connected with the procuring of 
ordinaiy food. One may receive it through blood, 
which is either drunk or smeared over the body. 
It may be communicated by saliva or breath. 
Parts of beasts or men imbned with the mystoriouH 
thing may be eaten ; or men, perhaps one’s own 
sons, may be killed in order to add to one’s capital 
of life. Sacrifice served as a means of endowing 
with holy power, before it was brought into con- 
nexion with a divinity, in the way eff oommunion 
or by being considered as agift. The sacrifice exer- 
dises an immediate efiect. This is obvious, e.ff., 
in the foundation- or building-sacrifice, where the 
life that is sacrificed communicates mona, strength, 
to the foundarions and to the house. Even when a 
sacrifice is presented to a divinity, the original 
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conception may prevaiL The eacrifice comninni- 
catee holiness or power. Therefore the images of 
the gods are smeared with blood, the precious fluid 
which contains the mano. In the religion of blood 
par exceUenee — that of ancient Mexico — the men 
pour out their blood from tongue or members in 
order to strengthen the gods, and the diyinities are 
portrayed as catching in their mouth the jet of 
blood rrom the victim. Blood iw])earB with grim 
frequency in the Mexican sacredT rites ; it enisled 
the diviiiitieB to pursue their beneficent tasks in 
Nature (G. £. Seler, Gesaminelte Abhandlungenzur 
amer. Sprach wnd AUertumkkundet ii* [Berlin, 1904} 
704 ff. and passim; Codex Borgia^ i. [Berlin, 1904] 
174 ft*.). The Bcal^ which ore seen hanging in the 
clubhouses of the Pacific islanders are not mere 
decorations ; they ore mainly sources of power to 
the community. To this group may also be 
assigned the ceremonies intended to secure help 
against sickness, and success in hunting, love, or 
war. To tlie category of augmenting rites belongs 
also the art of injuring or killing enemies, because 
this increases the vitality of the community. But 
eorruptio optimi pessima. When used against 
memoeTB of one’s own blood or one’s own com- 
munity, such practices become the blackest sin. 

( 2 ) BevccUing rites have the object either of (a) 
revealing the future— -oracles, prophecy ; or of ( 6 ) 
indicating the guilty — ordeeJs, which originally 
operated directly without any divine intervention. 

(3) In the initiatory rites to (a) manhood, {b) 
secret societies, or (c) the priesthood, the positive 
element, i.e. the acquiring of holiness, is still more 
closely bound up with the negative element of 
danger and proliinition. 

(4) In the mterdicts and observances imjwsed on 
holy persons it is impossible to determine in every 
case wdi ether the value or the danger of holiness 
is the prcilominant motive. As we have seen, 
value and danger are blended together in * the 
holy.’ The holy man exposes himself to personal 
danger in performing acts which are forbidden or 
tabu. At the same time such precautions ore in- 
tended to pre.serve the precious power in him which 
guarantees the welfare of the community. They 
may be said to have also a positive purpose. 
Holy persons are subjected to more severe restric- 
tions than ordinary people, because they stand in 
a more important relation to holiness and relimon 
(just os orthoiloxy is more rigidly required of 
clerics than of laymen). 

4 . The negative or prohibitory rites ore desig- 
nated in current language by the word tabu (the 
leading collection of tabu rites is that made by 
J. G. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soult 
London, 1911). The word belongs in this form to 
the Tonga dialect in the Friendship Islands, and 
is a compound of fa, * marked,* and pu, an adverb 
with an intensive force, hence = * marked thor- 
oughly* (Frazer, in EBr^, s.v, ‘Taboo*). It is 
usai in many regions of the Pacific in the sense of 
• sacred,* ‘ holy,’ ‘ prohibited,* ‘ forbidden’ (besides 
other words, such as rahui, which is more common 
in Easter Island [W. Lehmann, A nfAremos, iL [1907] 
268]). 0. £. Meinicke (Bie /Siidseevb/ker und das 
Chmsterdum^ Prenzlau, 1844) called attention to 
its signification as a divine power, manifesting 
itself in such a way that everything to which it 
is applied is withdrawn from the use of ordinary 
people. Eveprthing was divided into two classes : 
fima, that which was withdrawn from ordinary use ; 
and fioa, the usual, the common, the profane. Thus 
the tabu is closely connected with the idea of 
rnona. 

rates (apu tnssns *s seoret word,' «aAf (spu, ' s probibltsd 
plMo.' *s phKM regardod as holy ' ; Hri mored skbi, 

OBS Bot to DO touched or spproeched.* Vertel fonns ore Cotei*, 
'tosbetite from'; eajnii,*toinakoaMrod'; otetopo, ‘tomsko 
hdiy,’ 'to ooDSeerste* (B. Tregsor, Jraori-Polyia Ceeip. 


iKeb, Wellington, 18S1, ae.). The forbidden is in Melegeey 
/ody ; m^fady meene * to ebetaln from.' Among the Ba-Konge 
(H. A. Junod, Lts BthJRsnga, Neuchetel, 1808) ytia csorrenonds 
to tabu. The Znlu mye sUa (Ua with reflexive riX * to auetein 
from.* In the Bondei lengoege sUa means 'detest'; OonM 
dialects have kisila with the meaning of 'saored object,* 
'fetish.* A more special word is the Zulu Jklonipa (inAbmi, 
'shame,* 'respect/ and pa, 'give *), ' to give respect,* 'to show 
speoia] revereuce.' in obaer^ng sevenJ rules of ritual. The 
wife has to hlonipa her husband and his parents by not using 
tbsir prmr names or words that resemble their proper names, 
by not touching their milk-vessels, etc. Mother-fo-law and 
son-in-law must hloniva each other by avoiding each other. 
Everybody muet hlonipa the kinir and dangeroue animals by 
not luing their right names, stc. The Malays give their childrio 
pantang ( » tabu) rules. 

The close connexion of the tabu with the mys- 
terious power is found in the common idea of 
extraordmariness. Tabu is thus what is new, s.g. 
the foreigner, the new-born child, the firstfruit, t(ie 
new metal (iron) ; certain phenomena which con- 
stantly recur, but always seem to be extraordinary, 
e.g. sexual life, death, war, hunting ; and animals 
and men endowed with sjiecial prudence, power, or 
success. 

5 . Later the tabu is often connected with the 
soul — a fact which admits of dlHerent explana- 
tions. The relation to the soul is sometimes 
secondary or imaginary ; e.a., the reason alleged 
by the Bataks of Sumatra tor not cutting all the 
hair of the child is connected not with begu, the soul 
(esjiecially after death), but with tendii the imper- 
sonal life-stufT, or mana. But sometimes the inter- 
dict refers to the sonl or to other considerations 
equally foreign to holiness proper, although the 
general features are very similar. The distinction 
may be difficult or impossible to draw in every 
single case. Nevertheless, it is required by the 
essence of the tabu-holiness. Thus, a sacred being 
is subjected to a multitude of awkward rules and 
interdicts. He must not liehold the sea or a lake, 
the sun must not shine on him, he must not touch 
the ground, not even his own head, nor eat with 
others, etc. Why ? Because his soul is exposed to 
danger and may be injured or taken away? It is 
not so mnoh a case of personal danger for the soul 
as of precautions against dissipating the precious 
holiness concentrate in the ciiief. Therefore he 
is himself dangerous to others who cannot bear 
contact with his mana. In death-rites the neces- 
sity of dutinguishing the two motives — concern 
for the soul and for holiness—- is more evident, (a) 
A dead body, either of man or of beast, is danger- 
ous. A Krar who has killed a python is purified 
in water. A Laplander becomes tabu for three 
days after having killed a bear. At the ritual 
murder of the bear among the Ainus, in Siberia, 
and in Lapland, or of the bull at the Bouphonia 
in Athens, the killed animal is wept over and the 
killer undergoes a sham punishment. This may 
have something to do with foor of the ghost. But 
it may also depend upon the holiness of the animal 
or its kinship with man. The case is clearer 
with the widower in British New Guinea, who must 
lude himself like a wild beast and go about armed 
with a tomahawk against the dangerous soul of his 
dead wife. ( 6 ) Love, not fear, may also lead to 
special precautions. Pointed objeets and knives 
must not be used after death, lest they may harm 
the dead. The Chinese even avoid using their 
eating-sticks during a certain time. Those rules 
do not belong to the tabu, (e) But it is impossible 
to explain the tabu of hunters and warriors, and 
mourning prohibitions in general, by fear or love 
of the dead person. The killing of a man or a 
beast shows tne possession of a mana which makes 
it necessary for others to avoid him and his 
weapons and snares, and fur him to submit him- 
self oocasionally to precautions analogous to tboss 
always obaervA by the saored priest-king. The 
corpse also auggesta uncannineas. Hence its im« 
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pnrity, and the withdrawal of the moamem from 
ordinary life. In Polynesia they must not carry 
food to the mouth with their own hands for ten 
months. The chief is always snbiected to this 
rule, because of the holiness of his Lead. In this 
instance concern for the soul is excluded as an 
explanation. The tabu of the Laplander and the 
Kaffir and its purification mentioned above may 
both depend on their bein^ charged with * holi- 
ness,’ mana. Or take the mtordict as to preserv- 
ing severed hair and nails or remains of meals. 
The reason is lest some one may take them and 
harm or kill their original owner by means of 
sym^thetio mamc, according to whicn the whole 
can ne influenced tlirough a part of it. This has 
nothing to do with tabu or holiness. But the case 
has another side. If the person to whom the hair 
and nails or the meal belonged is holy, it is tabu 
to touch them, because they are charged vdth holi- 
ness. The holy man in question must also take 
precautions against losing any of his precious 
power. Knots are often forbidden because they 
suggest complication and difficulty. Sympathetic 
magic uses them in order to cause hindrance and 
harm. The prohibition can acquire a secondary 
relation to holmess. The ftamcn Dialis in Rome, 
e.y., was forbidden to have any knots on his 
clothes, because they might be a nmdrance to the 
beneficent action of liis holiness. 

6. It is, in fact, the essence of the tabu-interdict 
that it is not merely the avoiding of a definite 
danger by avoiding its cause (this may be a soul, 
sympathetic magic, the interest of society, or any- 
thing else) ; rather it amounts to an unconditioned 
and unreasoning * you shall not.* The imperative 
character of duty, which Kant called the ’cate- 
gorical imperative * and which he admired as the 
divine in man, is characteristic of primitive 
tabu, in spite of the diflereiioes as to the content 
of the prohibition or commandment. There is 
something mysterious, dreadful, about the danger 
of breaking a tabu (Marett, op, cit,). The abori- 
mnes cannot always tell the reason why a tabu is 
forbidden or why a thing or a being is holy. It is 
a fact, and a most important one. Of course, the 
tabu originates to a certain extent in natural 
observations. The rules can sometimes be traced 
back to a real practical interest and use. At a 
later rationalistic stage of religion, Jews, Parsis, 
and Hindus, with the help of Western scholars, have 
tried to trace in their tabus great improvemonts 
and discoveries in hygiene, breeding, and agri- 
cultuTe. Moses, Zarathushtra, and Manii, to whom 
the tabu systoins were erroneously ascribed, have 
been praised as early discoverers of the conditions 
of heiuth. This is not completely devoid of truth, 
but it misses the characteristic of tabu, which 
foreshadowed the idea of the supernatural rather 
than of the rational. The common custom of 
isolating the woman in child-bed in a miserable 
birth-hut, and handing her food on long poles, 
or of subjecting boys, and sonieliuies alro girls, 
to barbarous tortures at initiation, is not a matter 
of hygiene. It is the danger due to holiness that 
demands such practices. 

7. The unreasoning awe of tabu appears in the 
oonse^uoncos of breaking it. (a) Death or sick- 
ness immediately follows. An Australian di<^ 
when he lieard that he had lain upon his wile’s 
blanket. A Hova youth in Madagascar fell into 
convulsions when he learnt that the meat he had 
eaten belonged to an animal holy to his kin. How 
would the reader of the present article feel if he 
were told that he had been feeding on dog cutlets 
or human kidneys? The origin of death and sick- 
ness is often exmained by the breaking of a tabu. 
The Ningpo in Bengal, we are told, were immortal 
nntil some one entered a pool which was tabn. 


Pandora’s box was not to be opened ; when it was 
opened, diseases came out. The effect may be a 
direct one, just as fire bums or poison kills, 
without the intervention of a divini^, which 
constitutes a secondary explanation, with the 
development of worship, tabu-mles come to be 
regarded as divine commhndments. In other cases 
society sanctions the tabu through punishments 
inflicted upon the guilty, for holiness is the very 
source of life and strength to society. Such was 
the cause of the massacre of Marion and his crew 
in the Pacific in 1772. They had tried to catch 
fish in a holy place. In 1899 the men of the ship 
Boyd were murdered in New Zealand, because the 
captain had treated the son of a chief, t.e, a tabu 
person, in an ignominions way. Animals as well as 
men arc killed if they defile noly ground by enter- 
ing it or in any other way. In 1 S 6** 6^^*, 2 S 8*^*, 
1 Cb Jos death or plague follows directly 
(in Jos 8^ the holy object exercises its power 
otherwise). In Lv 10 God punishos the breaking 
of a tabu. Even where a divine punishment is 
referred to, the original meaning sometimes seems 
to have implied an immediate consemienee of touch- 
ing the holy, as Nero’s illness after nis sacrilegious 
bath in holy water (Tac. Ann. xiv. 22). In Jos 
7*^ the punishment is inflicted by the community, 
as the Ewe used to bum alive a man who hU 
killed the holy python. Such punishtnenis occuW 
a large portion of sacred law everywhere (cf. 1^. 
Krueger, Do Bowanorum legitma oacris, Konigt- 
berg, 1012). Sometimes, as in Ex 19*^'*, Lv 19^ 
Nu we do not exactly know whetlier the penalty 
of death is referred to the inherent holiness of the 
thing, to God’s vengeance, or to judicial punishment. 

(6) There are aliM> milder consequences, punish- 
ments, wliioh at the same time effect a xiurifica- 
tiou; or the immediate harmful consequence or 
punishment has its place taken by ceremonies for 
removing the contagion. There is anxiety to get 
rid of the dangerous stuff, whether it is considered 
as too strong a dose of holiness or as entirely bad. 
If a man had happened to touch a Tonga chief, 
he dared not put his food into his mouth with 
that hand before he hail returned the mysterious 
power to the chief by rubbing the front and the 
back of his baud against the sole of the chief’s 
foot and afterwards cleansing his hand with water. 
To sneh averting rites belong all kinds of purifica- 
tions and atonement after murder, sexual inter- 
course, child-birth, etc. A scapegoat may lie made 
to bear the impurity. Tabu food may be vomited 
up. Likewise the heart is disburdened of its sin 
by confession. (1) The medicine-man gives *a 
protended emetic ’ to one whose breaking of some 
tabu is manifested by pains, sickness, misfortune. 
Confession itself effects a deliverance ; sin and its 
evil conseciuenceB are lessened by confession. The 
modem idea of sin as sickness is, in fact, the 
primitive one. (2) At a later stage, sin is con- 
sidered as an offence against God or man, and 
confession is addressed to Him, and is not merely 
a kind of physical deiiverahoe. But the immediate 
comfort of confession is not forgotten (Ps 32). 
Adversities show that God is angry. Why? Be- 
cause of sin, of which the guilty one himself is per- 
haps unaware. He confesses his sins, known and 
unlcnown, in order to remove the cause of bis mis- 
fortune. (3) Sin has two consequences : physical, 
material disaster ; and the sense of guilt. At a 
higher stage the latter consequence is more feared 
than the former. Cbnfession is intended to obtain 
pardon and to remove the guilt rather than the 
material results of the sin. 

(c) In many cases the breaking of a tabu cannot 
be avoided. It is inmssible entirely to avoid 
touching * the holy.’ Tne new-born child mnst be 
oared for. The woman in child-bed cannot be left 
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completely alone. The corpse requires to be moved 
and attended to in some way. One cannot help 
seeing and meeting foreigners. The iirstfruit is 
full of mysterious power, but it constitutes the 
very sustenance of men. ,How is the precious 
power to be appropriated without incurring risk ? 
Sy taking an antidote or a homoeopathic pre- 
ventive, or by rendering oneself immune in some 
other way against the danger of holiness. Such 
precautions mrm the kernel of a set of primitive 
rites which, later on, assume another meaning. 
The most important are: (1) 'TOliteness’ cere- 
monies vis-d-vis strangers, in wnich, no doubt, 
natural kindneaa accounts for much, and is closely 
connected with the tabu fear (E. Westermarck, 
MI, London, 1906, i. 686 fT.) ; (2) funeral rites (see 
Drath and Disposal of thk Dead) ; (3) puberty 
rites and wedding ceremonies, which are intended 
at once to indemnify against the danger of sexual 
holiness-tabu and to secure its efficacy in the matter 
of fecundity ; (4) firstfruit rites at the birth of chil- 
dren and animals and before the eating of the first 
crops in the spring (see Kiustpuuits). In these 
ceremonies as well as in sacrifice (H. Hubert and 
M. Maiiss, Mdanges d'hUtoire des religwns, Paris, 
1009; cf. StUapatha Brdhmaff>a iSBE xii. etc.]) 
and other rites mentioned above, we can sometimes 
distinguish introductory rites designed to prepare 
for intercourse with tho holy in order to avoid its 
dangers ; and averting rites, which are inten<ied to 
remove the holiness before resuming ordinary life. 

8. The value of primitive holiness or tabu lies 
(a) in the strengtli and coherence it gives to society, 
for * the holy’ supplies a perpetual centre of gravity, 
manifested in holy things, beings, places, an<l ac- 
tions. In his doings and feelings the individual 
more or less approaches * the holy,’ but he is never 
completely out of touch with it. To ns the tabu 
rules and the objects charged with liolinoss seem 
to bo pure nonsense. But to the primitive mind 
they constitute the precious treasures of tho com- 
munity, from which strength, success, and confi- 
dence ore derived. How strict and elaborate the 
systems of holiness are, s.g., in West Africa, has 
been told by M. H. Kingsley, Dennett, Ellis, 
Nassau, Spioth, Laman, Hammar, and others. 
Certain widely difiused festivals, in which the 
usual bonds and rules of society are relaxed, seem 
to have been designed for the ijurpose of renowing 
the quickening and strengthening essence of holi- 
ness in the triTO or peoj)le. 

The social assurance afliirded by the tabu systems 
appears in the superiority felt over tribes that 
have less numerous or less severe tabus. The tabu 
is regarded as a mark of distinction. The Zulu 
hoy, in refusing to eat fish among the Thonga, the 
northern neighbours of the Zulus, boasts of be- 
longing to a race superior to those wretched Ba- 
Thonga who eat fish (H. A. Junod, The Life of a 
South African Tribct ii., Neuchatel, 1913, p. 67). 

(6) The tabu imposes upon primitive man num- 
berless intolerable, cruel, and harassing observ- 
ances, which make his life a hotidage. Freedom 
does not lie at the bottom, but is found perhaps 
at the top, of the scale oif human development. 
At Uie same time the superstitious sanction of tho 
rules of holiness has had an inestimable influence 
on civilization and the improvement of society. 
Animal desires were restrained ; in the hard school 
of tabu man was taught self-control. Through 
abstinence and self-restraint man acouires stren^h 
and power not only over himself out also over 
others. It is not impossible that such an experi- 
ence underlies the institution of tabu (Morett, at 
the Summer School of Theology. Oxford, 1912). At 
any rate such was its efleot J. 6. Frazer has shown 
In ^ treatise entitled Psyche^a Taak, a IHs- 
oemrsa eoneaming the lafluanca qf Suporatition on 


the Growth of InatitutUma (London, 1909), what the 
qrstem of holiness meant for the establishment and 
stability of government, for the security of private 
property against theft and destruction, for the 
sanctity of marriage, and, above all, for tlie respect 
for and protection of human life. Civilization 
and progress are inconceivable without the pro- 
fonnaly unreasoning sanction afforded by holineaa. 
The taou 

*is insplrtid by ftnotre, niuelentlflo phyiiologlcsl Ideas fsgud- 
ii» defilement and contagion which will diiappear when acien- 
tific knowlijdge hai apread amongiit them. Rut let theae Ideas 
be aomewhat amended, let the natives undentand that what ie 
taboo ia not phyaioal undeanneaa but moral evil, and their 
Btrong aversion to the aot tabooed may become a tiowerful moial 
impulse for good ' CJunod, np, eit. 1. P ; cf. the Eoinbuigh Oonf. 
on Miaalons, 1010, Hep, o/Cum. iv. 11). 

national insight has gradually superseded barbar- 
ous rites ana dispellM superstitious awe. As to 
the main principle of holiness— its unconditional 
imperative character and ' supernatural * sanction 
—the question is whether humanity can dispense 
with it in the future, and lie guiaed by merely 
rational motives without religious guarantee and 
enforcement. This question has both a practical 
and a theoretical side. The practical problem is 
whether the self-restraint ana eflbrt necessary to 
civilization can he maintained without the un- 
reasoned element inherent in the conception of 
holiness and developing its intrinsic value through- 
out the history of civilization. The theoretical prob- 
lem lies deeper : Has the imperative and absolute 
form of duty any metaphysical grounds, or is it 
based on an initial error, by which humanity has 
been misled throughout its whole existence ? 

9. In order to apprehend the chief kinds of holi- 
ness, wo make the following divisions : 

(1) Original tabu may bo continuoua or infer- 
mittent. (a) Certain men, animals, things, and ac- 
tions are always charged with holiness, and are 
therefore tabu. Such are shamans, priest- kings, and 
others. A chief in New Zealand was charged with 
holiness to such a degree Uiat no one was allowed 
to touch him, even if he were in mortal danger. If 
he breathed on a fire, it could not used for cook- 
ing. The vessels from which tho Mikado used to eat 
were, os a rule, afterwards destroyed. If another 
man ate food from them, his mouth and throat 
would swell. Sometimes an animal is tabu for a 
whole people, as the pig in Syria, and the cow in 
Ir&n and India. Sometimes the tabu extends 
only to a dan or a kindred. Words are tabu, such 
as names of higher human or divine beings, hoW 
or dangerous amnials. Occasionally we fiml a whole 
tabu language, which is learnt at initiation, and 
used on speoiiu occasions, as in the mysteries, in 
the chase, in fishing, in reaping, and in war. 
Objects and places Iwlonging to the sacred rites, 
to gods, or to holy men or secret societies are tabu. 
The holy man or animal is divine, and is wor- 
shipped in proportion as real worship is instituted 
and the notion of divinity evolved. They may be 
worshipped even during life, but especially uter 
death, when tho gciiercd awe of ghosts eiuiances 
the conception of their mana. Sometimes the 
holy power of a man is detected only after his 
death, through actions attributed to his soul. Such 
a tmdedo receives worship amongst the Mdan- 
esions (Codriiigton, 125 ff.) ; other dead people are 
forgotten. So also the Veddas in Ceylon are con- 
cerned to know whether a dead man\ spirit is a 
yaku, f,c. a powerful or holy one whom reverence 
and prudence bid them worship (C. G. and B. Z. 
Seliguiann, The Veddaa, Cambridge, 1911). The 
same idea underlies the system or relics and the 
worship of saints in higher religions. Their holy, 
wonder-working power is utiliz^ and duly revered. 

Certain days are full of danger. Work, pleasurcL 
and onuertakings which are carefully specified 
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must be omitted on these days. The institution 
of sacred or tabu days is known to several * primi- 
tive ’ peoples in modern times, and was familiar to 
ancsient peoples in ditierent forms, tlie Egyp- 
tians, the Babylonians, and the Romans {dw ne- 
fasti). Such was probably the origm of the Sabbath 
(o.v.) in the OT. The genius of Mosaism gave to 
the tabu-day a new positive character of rest after 
work (otherwise R. Kittel, Gt9ch.des Volkts Jsraul^^ 
i. [Leipzig, 1912] 623) ; but in later Jndaism the 
day recovered something of its gloomy tabu- 
character (cf. J. Helm, Siebenzald und Sabbat bei 
den Babyloniemund im Alten Testament, Leipzig, 
1907 ; H. Webster, Best Days, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1911). 

Our abstract and conventional conception of time 
and space as measure is foreign to primitive man. 
To him time is, or rather times are, real and con- 
crete. Some days and occasions contrast as extra- 
ordinary or tabu with the ordinary days. Such 
holy times, e.g. festivals and dangerous days, mark 
epochs in tlie general flux of existence, and give 
rise to the religious calendar. Thus the primitive 
apprehension of time originateB in the conception 
or the holy. In a similar way tabu places awake 
a distinctive emotional notion of space. 

(b) After death and on special occasions daring 
life every one is tabu. The sexual life is accom- 
panied by strange entrancing feelings and unciiTiny 
phenomena. In hunting and warfare even the 
ordinary man experiences the mysterious power, 
and must submit himself to restrictions and ob- 
servances that are not required in his everyday life, 
but which are often identical with what shamans, 
priests, and kings are bound to observe always. 
We often encounter the notion that women dying 
in child-bed, fishermen drowned, or hunters killed 
during the performance of their perilous work, and 
warriors slain in battle (the va/r of the Norse Val- 
hall) obtain a better lot after death tlian other 
mortals. If two realms of the dead are recognized, 
these men and women come to the place reserved 
for ‘better people,’ t.s. for the »iaaa- endowed, 
hence mighty and rich and noble in life, whereas 
the common man retains his dull and inferior con- 
dition also after deatli. It is tempting to adopt 
the explanation of this which attribntes a higher 
moral value to the chief female and male vocations 
in life. But the reason, no doubt, lies in the holi- 
ness, or mana. The mysterious power that con- 
fers good fortune and superiority works also after 
death. Some men possess it always, ordinary 
mortals only in child-birth, war, hunting, and on 
certain other occasions. 

(e) Some tabus aflect every one, others only 
certain people. Mother-in-law and son-in-law are 
tabu to eacn otlier, also men and women in general 
to a certain extent (A. £. Crawley, T/iS Mystic 
Bose, London, 1002, passim). A man may not 
many a woman of his own clan, or even of any 
other clan indifferently. In Australia the totem 
(see Totemism) as a rule is tabu to the members 
of its clan ; in North America this is not so. 

(2) Artificial holiness is acquired through ascetic 
exertions, such as fasting, amtinenoe from sexual 
life, mortifications, etc. (see Asceticism). Tlie 
ascetic kr&myati, ‘exerts himself.’ Indian litera- 
ture abounds in accounts of the superhuman 
powers acquired by devoted ascetics, malang them 
superior to the g^s and arousing their admiring 
envy. Snch a state of artificial holiness is desig- 
nated in several religions and languages as ‘heat* 
(Skr. tapas). At Saa in Malania in Melanesia, 
men and objects who have mana in themselves 
are said to be ‘hot’ {sakn% Codrington, 191). In 
tlie Ewe language (D. Westermann, Wf^rtsrbmh 
der Ewe-Spraehe) the magic power is called dso, 
‘heat.’ 


(3) Holiness and imparity are contagious, as we 
have already seen {e.g. Ex 19”, Nu 16”, Ezk 44” 
40^”*, Ha 2”). Therefore every one in whose house 
a death has taken place or who has taken part in 
a funeral must submit himself to sproial observ- 
ances before retuniing to ordin^ Jhfe. In the 
Avesta, e.g., the degree of tabu is strictly defined 
for each relative of the deceased, and it is stated 
through how many people the contagion is able to 
))enetrate. 

(4) Besides this involuntary communication of 
holiness, a holy man or a liody of men has the 
power of imposing tabu. This has been largely 
used by individuals and by societies for selfish pur- 
iKises, ill order to augment their property and 
infiuenoo (H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, 
New York, 1908, p. 95 ff.). In Melanesia, nobody 
dares to touch fruits on a piece of ground where 
sold (tabu -marks) have oeen put. Holiness 
throughout its liistory has seldom proved a bar to 
the acquirement of wealth. Tlie rnling class in 
Polynesia, the ared, have a special reputation 
for skill in utilizing their tabu. In Madagaimr, 
European settlers have complained of the adminis- 
trative use of fady in order to prevent improve- 
ments. But it must l)e added tnat the tabu has 
also often been delilierately applied in cases whore 
the public interest required a prohibition.! The 
Hawaiian government tabued the cattle evbn as 
late as 1846, because the diminution of the ftock 
had aroused legitimate anxiety. Gluttony during 
the great festivals in Tonga and Hawaii made it 
necessary to tabu pigs, cofio-nuts, and otlier food 
for several months. Sometimes language indicates 
thedifleience between natural or acquired holiness 
and im|>osed holiness. On the Banlcs Islands the 
former is called rottgo, the latter tapu or tambu. 
In the New Hebrides tlie former is called sapuga, 
the latter gogtmtf, etc. 

xo. A liiore important division of holiness is 
recognized in some primitive languages, wdiieh have 
special names tor the g«>od and for the bad varieties 
of lioliness. Tims, in addition to ordinary mamcal 
processes, the Central Australian Aninta(Strebiow, 
A randa) have a bud, noxious ‘ povrer,* arungquiltha, 
which is used to injure enemies. Tregear .speaks of 

* unclean tabu.* Amongst the Huron Indians the 
orenda gradually fell into disuse, giving place to 
the otkon, the bad species of mystery or power. 
Besides the ' evil eye * there is the wholesome influ- 
ence of the 'good eye’ — e.g. the Iranian sagdid 
{EBB iv. 503; cf. S. Seliginann, Dcr b&se Ulick, 
Berlin, 1910). This distinction must not be con- 
found^ with the differentiation of tabu into holi- 
ness and impurity. 

XX. Holy and unclean.— In primitive religion one 
cannot tell whether tabu is holy or unclean. It 
simply means, ‘Thou shalt not ’--interdiction and 
danger. Later on, the tabu becomes either holy 
or unclean. Primitive man does not realize this 
difference. The original meaning of tabu as in- 
oiuding both survives in language. The Latin saccr 
(French saert) means^holy* as well as ‘carsed.’ 

* Holy * and * impure ’ are combined in the Greek rd 
dyor, which is then differentiated etymologically : 
fiyiof means ' holy,’ ‘ initiated ’ (in a secondary sense 
also ‘ pure,’ ‘ clean,’ ‘ immaoulate,’ ‘ Mrmitted *) ; 
ivoyfit means 'acouTsed,* ‘guilty.’ The pig was 
unclean among the Jews. But, according to 
Plutarch, the Greeks did not know whether the 
Jews abhorred it or worshipped it. The mysteries 
alluded to in Is 65^ fid** ” seem to imply the noliness 
of the swine (or only its cleanness).^ in Crete, pigs 
were holy, according to Athen8Bns(ix. 18[p. 375 f.]), 
and must not be eaten. To both Jews and Cretans 
the pig was tabu, as in the great teo^le at Hiera- 
polis. Aooording to Lucian, de Dea Syria, 54, pigs 
were not sacrifioed or eaten, the swine was de- 
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tMted Vy the Byriani, Imt ‘lome believed that . • . 
they are not aocnned bat holy (Ipodt).* 

Among the Minas, south-east oif Ajmer, the boar 
was holy. They identified this belief witii the 
abhorrence of the Muhammadans for the unclean 
beast, and half adopted Islftmwm, but called the 
boar * father Adam.* Then oiva- worshipping 
BrJIhmans taught them to identify father Adam 
with Siva, and worship the cow as well as the 
boar (A. 0. l^all, in Oreat JSeUgions qf the Worldt 
London and New York, 1901, p. 97 f.). How near 
akin holiness is to impurity is shown by the Tal- 
mudic pronouncement that the Holy Scriptures 
defile tne hands (see below, * Semitic’ section, 
p. 750*), whereas the Gospels, the books of the 
ifintm (heretics), and the books of later authors do 
not (Tos. Jeuiaim, it 13). In the OT, despite the 
strongly monotheistio differentiation of holiness 
from impurity, there are still some oases where 
it cannot be decided whether the tabu-interdict 
implies holiness or impurity : Lv 10^, of. Dt 22^'^ ; 
Lv 10***- (cf, 17^). To an outsider, holy things and 
beings appear rather as something evil and male- 
ficent through the mysterious dread that they 
inspire. European settlers or travellers often 
call the whole sacral system of the natives ' devil- 
devil.* In the Congo the first missionaries trans- 
lated Mevil* hy Nsambi (‘the great maker,* also 
‘ the one that causes death *). Now Neambi is uni- 
versally used as the term lor ‘God.’ As we have 
seen, something of the same ambiguity belongs to 
the primitive conception of holiness. There is no 
doubt whatever, at this stage, as to whether a 
being or a thing inspires awe or not, whether it is 
‘ supernatural * or ordinary, whether it belongs to 
the proper sphere of religion and mystery or not ; 
but the distinction between good and bad in this 
‘ holiness * is for from being conscious ; it is scarcely 
adumbrated. Higher roli^on, in its ethical varie- 
ties, has a tendency to accentuate the difierence be- 
tween good and bad in a way which sometimes comes 
very near to obliterating the distinction essential 
to religion— -tliai between holy and profane. 

It is not (KiBsible in eveiy case to discover why 
a tabu becomes holy or unclean. Tabu connected 
with death and with sexual life becomes unclean. 
Association with a divinity renders the tabu holy, 
e.g. the animals, which were krat in the temples 
and temple-precincts in Egypt, Syria, Greece, etc. 
In Israel the idea of God was such as to exclude the 
divinity, t.s. holiness, of animals — a notion highly 
developed in the religions of Egypt and India. 
Where the differentiation is complete, the holy 
and the unclean retain the character of tabu (for- 
bidden), in opposition to the profane (common) and 


1 meaning 

finds its olassioal expression in Lv 10^*, Ezk 2S!** 
44?* i on the one side, holy and unclean; on the 
other, profane and clean. The important thing in 
religion is to know and observe the distinctions — 
holy unclean^ 
profane clean 

Three principal factors have a tendency to modify 
or reverse that order, namely, the evolution of lan- 
guage, morals, and other practical auns and de- 
mands of culture, and the conception of divinity. 
This process consists in bringiim together ‘ common * 
and ‘ unclean ’ on the one han<C * clean * and ‘holy * 
on the other hand. The question is whether ‘ clean * 
or ‘holy* will become the chief wond. Where 
practiom and utilitarian purposes prevail, as in 
the Avesta, ‘clean* eclipses *holy.^ Where the 
idea of the Godhead prevails, as in the OT, * holy* 
keeps the foremost place. 

(a) The ‘oommon* becomes despised and bad. 
Language operates in this direction— that which is 
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much ' used * becomes ‘nse-wom.’ Thus ‘ profane’ 
has a tendency to approach towards ‘unclean.* This 
is seen in the evolution of the words for ‘ profane.* 
The verb SVe, ‘ to give out for use,’ assumes more 
and more the sense of ' to profane,’ ‘ to unhallow,’ 
and approaches the meaning ‘ to defile.* Even an 
autlior so deeply versed in sacred and elerioal lan- 
guage as Ezekiel sometimes identifies ‘profane* 
with ‘defile’ (43^, cf. v.«; 23’*, cf. v.»}, although, 
as a rule, ‘to profane* is used in connexion with 
the holy, the &bbath (20*>- >*•*« 22*-**23i*, of. 44** 
etc.), the Temple (7** 23** 28'* [of the sanctuaries of 
Tyre], etc., but see 5» 0^ 23**), Uie saoritioe (20**), 
the holy tUnga (22*), God’s holy name (20***- 3fi“ 
80*, etc., but see 43**-) ; ‘defile^ is mostly used of 
idola^ (5»* 14" 20*- “ 36'”- ; of. 20“- * of the 
Sabbatn, and 20** of the holy name, etc.), or of the 
dead (4***- 89“* 48**-, etc.). Likewise in Ex. and 
Lev., instead of being opposed to each other, 
‘profane’ and ‘unclean’ become either occasion- 
ally identical or related as indicating a wider circle 
of objects and a narrower circle within it {e.g. Lv 
011. u 1019 20* 21*, Ezk 23*). Something of the 
same evolution may bo traced in Kotvdt, which in 
LXX and the NT acquires the sense of ‘ unclean * 
or ‘forbidden’ (see below, ‘Greek’ section); in 
gemein in the secondary meaning of ‘ vile,* ‘ mean* ; 
and in ‘ oommon ’ in a oad sense. The sacred fruit 
in Paradise was ‘profaned first by the Serpent, 
by him first made common and unhallowed * (Para- 
t&ee Loet, ix. 030). But the adjective Sh BtUl retains 
its indifferent sense in modem Judaism. At the 
same time, ‘unclean* is brought into opposition 
to ‘holy,* which comes (e.g, Lv 6", cf. v.“) to be 
oonsidem as a stronger variety of pure, clean, its 
one-time contrast. 

(6) In this evolutiem, morals play a part. Morally, 
^ure’ cannot be separated from Mioly* (Is 1*) 
This is true of every language, because in ethics 
the ‘holy* cannot mean the forbidden, but the 
thing that is oommanded (see below, § za). Not 
only ethics, but practical considerations of human 
life and civilization in general, draw 'holy* and 
‘clean’ more closely together and set them in 
opposition to ‘ unclean,’ as we shall see in the next 
parsOTaph. Their conmation approaches the form : 

But this process cannot be corn- 

profane unclean 

pleted without ritualizing religion so as to leave 
mere rules and forms devoid of mystery and in- 
dwelling powen or without a certain secularizing 
of religion. ‘Holy’ must lose most of its tabu- 

A j t ; 



ment in religion iz included in the unclean, all the 
valuable element in the clean. At the same time, 
‘pure’ or ‘clean’ expresses a stronger idea and 
receives a wider signification, as we shidl see. 
Holy-profane vanishes from religion to a certain 
extent. All existence is divide into clean and 
unclean, where the clean includes also the tabus 
that have advanced to the divine, valuable side of 
existence. Such a process is positively favoured 
in Avestan religion by the practical puiposes of 
culture that prevail. The Avestan dualum is a 
conflict between dean and nndean. This contrast 
prevails over the religions difierence iMtween holy 
and oommon. In India the same process was nega- 
tively favoured by the dethroning el the gods in 
favour of the saenfioe, the saorifioers, tke ascetics, 
and the teacher of salvation. The g^s were only 
invisible beings, the priests visible deities {Sat, 
Br&hm, it 2. A 6f.), wno snstained the world and 
by whose favour the gods resided in heaven ( Jftsf. 
qr Finin, xix. 20ff.). The divine lost its strong 
tabn-ehoiacten and was not capable of enhancing 
holiness. In Semitic reUgions, and, to a certain 
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extent, in Roman heathenism, *holy,’ instead of 
yielding place to ‘clean,’ become the chief term, 
because the awe and dread remained in or were 
introduced into the feeling towards the divine. 

(r) Especially in Semitic cult and piety the God- 
head appeared as an overwhelming power. This 
is nowhere felt so strongly as in Mosaism (vrith its 
descendants). Notwithstanding the emphasis laid 
upon morality in theprophets from Moses onwards, 
'holy' was never displaced by ‘clean’ or iden- 
tifica with it. The moral feeling contribnted to 
widen the gulf between holy and unclean. The 
supematural and active power in the Godhead 
worked still more in this direction. Here the 
divinity became * holy * in on emphatic sense. Re- 
tween the holy and the unclean an intermediate 
realm was left of indifferent and permitted, t.s. 
‘profane* (or ‘common’) and ‘clean ^thines, with a 
tendency in ‘ common ’ to decline to ‘ unclean, * and 

hol y 

in * clean ’ to rise towards ' holy ’ : clean common 

unclean. 

But even in those iiassages in the OT where this 
process has advanced furthest, it never identifies 
*holy* and ‘clean.* ‘Holy’ is too mysterious, 
lK>werfnl, and divine ; God’s holiness, being His 
own essence, not primarily His relation to men 
(cf. £zk 36”), implies danger ; there is nothing so 
timoh to be fear^ as the divine. Here not every 
danger inherent in the tabu has been banislied to 
the unclean. The being not to bo treated lightly 
in OT religion is, above all, Jahweh (£x 19, Is 5” 
Jer 2*, Ezk 20*^ 38'*'*, and pansim). Tabu-holiness 
has made its most important contribution to the 
history of religion by finding room for the awe- 
inspiring, Bupematuml, and yet active characiter 
of God characteristic of Mosaism. A reciprocsal 
action was exercised by the idea of holiness and by 
the Mosaic-prophetic conception of God. 

12. Pure. — In the Avesta, as well as to a great 
extent in India, the chief concern, as regards tabu, 
is not to pollute the clean by the unmean. The 
tabu ‘holy* has lost its inherent superhuman 
awfulneas and power. There is no instance of a 
man being visited with immediate destruction, 
without interference of man or society, through 
coming into too close contact with the holy-tabu. 
The words that come nearest to the idea of per- 
sonal holiness (Skr. jitavan, Avest. aiavan) do not 
suggest any tabu or supematuralness. ‘I’ure,’ 
not * holy,* has become the characteristic word of 
religion. In such Indian languages as have not 
borrowed the word and the conception from the 
Arabs, Christian missionaries are at a loss to 
express ‘holy* in its proper sense. The Skr. 
word iuddha^ pariiuddna (and its later forms), 
‘pure,* ‘clean,* as a translation of 'holy ’ in 'Holy 
Ghost,* the threefold ‘ Holy, holy, holy 6* etc.), 
transfers the idea from tne sphere of Biblical to 
tliat of Indian religion. The same term, ‘pure,’ 
is used in India for ‘ saint,’ s.y. in the names St. 
Matthew and St. Paul. Man has more to say, Uie 
divine-tabu less. We may compare the Talmudic 
' Holy Scriptures defile the hands ’ with the anxiety 
of Farsi vwbeds lest tlie glance of an infidel should 
defile their holy Scriptures. The holy-clean must 
he protected rather than the holy-dreaded. The 
mysterious awfulncss of Jahweh has no analogy 
in the Avesta, where everyth!^ was divided be- 
tween the Good One and the Evil Terrible One. 
Even Br&hmanism retained more of the mystery 
of tabu than Avestism. To both, cattle are tabu- 
holy, t.s. they must not be killed ; they are unclean 
after death, and thus may not be eaten. In India, 
only Pariahs eat the dead cow (which is often given 
as wages for work). Among both peoples the cow 
is revered. 


*8crstehlns the bsok of a oow deetroys all nillt, and giviaf 
her to eat proourea exaltation la heaven. In the urine of oowa 
dwella the Oongea, proepertty dwelle in the duet (rtelns from 
their oouoh), good fortune in oow-duns, and vlitue In auutlBg 
then* (/net.<tr Fifett, xxiii. 60 f. 106 f.]). 

But the holy hulls and cows (of Siva, a seoondaxy 
connexion), feeding in the temple - precincts or 
strolling in streets and market-places and allowed 
to do as they please, ore unknown to the Parsi 
system. This irrational residue of the tahu-holi- 
ness has its counterpart in the Avesta, in an en- 
hanced cleanness of cows. Thus tabu, apprehended 
08 danger, becomes either holy or unclean, if it 
does not keep its undifferentiated character. Tabu, 
apprehended as valuable power, becomes, os we 
have seen, e.g., in the OT, ‘ holy.* But it can also 
take another direction. The valuable thing or 
being may get rid of its mysterious danger and 
become directly dean — ^not dean in the sense of 
allowed (noa, i^), hut dean in an accentuated, 
concentrated sense. This is typical of holy-clean 
in the Vendiddd, our second mam witness (besides 
the OT) to the evolution of tabu. We have already 
mentioned the twofold cause : the strict theological 
division of all existence into the Good (clean) and 
the Evil (undean), and the practicfU aims— cate of 
cattle and pastures and an ordered life— which in- 
spired the prophet of this rdigion. Almost \the 
only instance of anything like original tabu-Uoli- 
nesB is furnished by the haoma (g.e.), which, wi^en 
prepared, ».«. fully sanctified and powerful, oanitot 
be aefiled by a corpse ( Vend, vi. 43). Here the 
difference comes out between the olean, whidh 
most he guarded apiinst poUiition, and the mana^ 
charged holy, which is aflected by nothing. 

Brings and things exalted above the ordinary 
through their cleanness, but devoid of the awe of 
holiness, are: (1) the vow {Ys, xlviii. 6; Vend, ili. 
2ff.), the dog extolled above man {Vend, xiii. ; cf. 
iv. 40, vi. 1, XV. 45, etc.), the hedgehog, the otter 
{Vend, xlv.), and in a lesser degree other animals 
( Vend, xviL 9, xviii. 15 ff. ) ; (2) the elements : the 
earth, fire, water, the purity-hoUness of which 
explains the exposure of corpses to be oaten by 
animals, a practice which involved a special iiii- 
purity to the Greek mind (Soph. Antig, 1017); 
(3) plants; (4) the objects belonging to the holy 
service: the barsom (g.v.), the bowls, the mortar, 
and the sacred formula. 

All these things must be guarded against pollu- 
tion. At the same time they possess on intrinsic 
power to purify and to restore purity, but less 
effective than that of the haoma, Tiie urine of 
the cow is used, as in India, as a means of puri- 
fication ( Vend, xix. 21 ff.). If a cow has eaten of a 
corpse, she becomes pure of herself after a year 
(vU. 76 f.), whereas a man in the same case must Ijo 
put to death without any possibility of purification 
(vii. 23 f.). As to the dog, the purifying look, the 
sag^dld (see Dbath [Parsi]), seems also to be on 
attribute of the corpse-devouring birds ( Vend, vii. 
29 ff., yiii. 16ff.). Sometimes the eating (viii. 99 ff.), 
sometimes the look (i6. Ifi), appears to be the means 
by which these animals lessen the impurity of 
corpses. Since all animals belong either to Aliura 
Mazda or to Anra Mainyu, there are many that 
take part in the figlit against the devils ; all the 
animus of Ahura Mazda are olean; but we can 
still trace something of an original tabu in the 
extra cleanness and purifying power of some of 
them. The some clean power resides in tho ele- 
ments. Clothes infected by a dead body are rubbed 
witli earth to he cleansed {Vend, vii. 16). The 
cleansing capacity of fire is universal. A corpse 
that has been exposed to the light of the sun 
during one year con work no more harm (vii. 
45 f. ; cf. V. 13). Water is used against uncleanness 
everywhere. It has the power of purifying itself 
wim it has rained on a dead body (v. 19). In 
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Indlfty purifioation in elfect^id by water, earth, 
air, ittii, etc. {Inst, of xxii. 88, 91). There 

alBO earth han a Bj^ecial cleanHin^ newer (Afanii, 
136). Hot water mixed with euiphur and 
duet has the power of revealing guilt (Vena. iv. 
46, 64), and so has the well-known ordeal by melted 
metal. The testa by water and by fire oconpy 
an important place among the ordeals presoribed 
by Inoian law (* (flotations from Nfirada,' vi. [SBE 
xxxiii. 947 flTO)* ^he holy formula, which purifies 
with water and fire ( Vena. viii. 72, xii. 2), is neces- 
sary against destruction ( Vend. xix. 8 f. ; cf . xviii. 
8 f. ). The position and practical character of the 
clean-holy in the Avosta are seen perhaps most 
clearly in a fifth group of things and actions, which 
work against impurity, the weapon of the devils. 
Something of the same practical sense is occa- 
sionally found in the agricultural Indian lay 
society : 

* Among all modes off purlflostlon, parity in (the scqaMtion 

00 wealth Is declared to be the best ; ffor he Is pure who gains 

wealth with clean hands, not he who puriilea hlmaelff with earth 
and water* (Laws qf iffanu, ▼. 106[5n£zxv. 187J). * Off all pure 
things, purs ffood is pronounced the moet excellent.' The 
learned is also puriSea by forgiveness off injuries, by libemlliy, 
etc. (/lUff. qf r/ffitt, zxU. m . ; Manu, v. 107). But austerities, 
the renoancing off the world (Ynst. of xxii. 01), and 

abstinence (Manu, v. UO) belong to a higher state off purity 
and religion. 

In the Avesta the point of view is more consci- 
ously conceived and more consistently carried out. 
A house with priest, cattle, woman, children ( Vend. 
iii. 2, iv. 47), the cultivating of corn, grass, fruit- 
trees, irrigating and draining (Vend. hi. 4, 2311’., 
30 ff.), good appetite (iii. 33, Tv. 48), the giving of 
f(KKl (xiv. 17) and other gifts (iii. 34 f.), the filling 
up of the burrows of Aura Mainyu’a animals 
(ill. 22), the building of bridges (xiv, 16), etc., are 
co-ordinated as purifying means with, e.gr., the holy 
power of the cow and the dog. Likewise the un- 
clean is assimilated to acts injurious to industry 
and culture. 

There is a stock of tabus common to BrAhmanism 
and Avestism (see, s.g., the Lawe of Manu^ v., and 
the Inetitutee of Vi^u, xxii. fl*.); but the differ- 
ence becomes obvious (a) in that more consistent 
utilitarian tendency of Aveston purity which, of 
course, is not carried out, but permits many barbar- 
ous tabu-rites, e.y. at ehild-hirtli, to remain ; (6) 
in the high appreciation of purity, cleansing, yaoih- 
dao, which is considered already in the Odthde (Ye. 
xlviii. 6) as the greatest thing next to birth ( Vend. 
v. 21, X. 18) ; the law of purity is the foremost word 
(v. 240*.) ; the devils tremble liefore the man that 
smells of parity after death (xix. 33) ; and (c) in 
the dualistic systematizing of clean and unclean. 
Something of the same process occurs in the OT. 
The gloomy character of the tabu-day gives place 
to the rest (£x 20*®, Dt 5*®”*®) and the dmight (Neh 
gsff*) of the Sabbath. 

13. Exceptions to tabu-rules are due, in most 
dutes, to practical constderathms. The claims of 
real life prevail to a certain extent over the rule of 
infection by tahu-holy (Hag 2*®) or tabu-unclean (Lv 

1 but see Hag 2**). According to Vend. v. 3 f., 
a bird that has eaten of a corpse does not defile the 
tree on which it perches; v. 6f.. infection of the 
dead brought by wolf or fox does not spoil the irri- 
gated field ; viii. 34, a dried corpse does no harm ; 
vii. 71, a woman may drink pure water although 
she has brought forth a still-born child. The motive 
is assigned m Vend. v. 4 : otherwise the whole of 
the created world would become polluted, because 
innumerable creatures die. In the case of the cow 
becoming clean of herself in one year (Vend. vii. 
76 f.), we cannot decide whether tnis is due to her 
own dynamic purity or is an exception for practical 
reasons. To the same category belongs the uni- 
versal rule that the corpse of a clean u^al does 
not defile (cf. Lv 5^ lY^). According to Indian 


law, the hand of an artisan, things exposed for sale 
in a shop, food given to a Br&hman (if not by 
a Sfidra), or food obtained by begging, which a 
student holds in his hand, the mouUi of a woman 
in the process of kissing, a bird in pecking fruit, a 
dog when catching a deer, and flesh of animals killed 
by a dog, etc., are always pure notwitlistanding 
the logic of tabu-infection (Afanu, v. 129 fi'., Inet. ^ 
Fifaif, xxiL 48 ff.). Carpenters and other work- 
men are not to be hindered in their work by de- 
filement. To the group of practical exceptions 
belongs also the rule that impurity does not 
arise when the whole country is afilicted with a 
calamity, or in times of ^^reat public distress, such 
as an epidemic or a famine (inet. of xxii. 

51, 64 f. ). In these instances the pedantry of laws 
of cleanness is temporarily abrogated by the hard 
necessitios of life. Quite different are the excep- 
tions noted in the Avesta which are due to the 
logic of dualism. The corpse of the aiavan (holy, 
pious man) is unclean, because his death moans a 
defeat to life and holiness. On the otlier hand, 
the wicked becomes pure after death : his death 
is an advantage; the infection of a dead body 
diminishes with the holiness of the man during his 
life until it disappears in tlie case of the ungodly 
(Vend. V. ^ ff., xu. 1 fl'.). For that reason a dead 
dog is impure (vi. 1). On the contrary, there is the 
clerical exception in Brahmanism of the priest 
Brahman bei^ so holy as to remain clean also 
after death. The indwelling holy power overcomes 
imparity in different degrees according to its 
strength. The impurity luts ten days for a Brah- 
man $ it lasts twelve for a K^atriya, fifteen for a 
Vai^ya, and a month for a Sfidra (Jlzantf, v. 83). On 
several occasions the indwelling power is exempt 
from any defilement. The taint of imparity does 
not fall on kings, at least while engaged in tne dis- 
charge of their duties ; on devotees performing a 
vow; or on a man engaged in a sacrificial cere- 
mony (Manu, V. 94 ; Inet. of xxii. 48 ff.). 

When the ceromouies connected with the installa- 
tion of the monument of a deity or marriage rites 
have begun, impurity b powerless— it cannot arise 
(Inst, of Vi§nu^ xxii. 63). The explanation of the 
fact that no impurity attaches to the king— vb. 
because he incarnates the eight guardian-deities of 
the world, who cause and remove purity ond im- 
purity of mortals (Afanu, v. 96f.)— is evidently of a 
secondary character ; the real reason is found in hb 
own power of holiness or in the claims of practical 
life. 

14. Holineaa and morab. — In the tabu-inter- 
dicts, what we call moral rules and ritual or 
'superstitious* commandments are intermingled 
without any attempt at differentbtion. In the 
Congo the laws b^onging to the fetish Mbuzi 
contain such prescriptions as not to eat newly 
slaughtered meat, not to steal, not to lie, not to 
stand upright when stirring the oontents of a pot, 
not to whistle in the twilight, not to drink palm- 
wine wiUiout having a cap on the head (£. Nor- 
denskifild, pp. 123, 146). Amongst the rules pre- 
scribed for a sndtaka, a young Brahman who nas 
just completed hb studentship, are, e-y., not to 
carry water and fire at the same time, not to drink 
out of hb joined hands, not to step over a rope to 
which a calf b tied, always to speak the truth, to 
conduct himself as an Aryan, to take pleasure in 
the Veda, never to hurt any lieing, to restrain his 
senses, etc. (Gautamat ix. [SBS ii. 218 ff.]; cf. 
Apwtafn^t i. 11. 30 [SBE ii. 92 ff.). In ch. 1^ of 
the Kgyp. Book of the Dead the departed nnitests 
hb purity : ' 1 have not oppressed the feeble one 
... I have not degraded anybody ... I have not 
let any one hunger • » • I am not a murderer . • . 
not an adulterer . • .’ The ritual of the Great 
Purification, O^harai, in Shinto ceremonial, counts 
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unong * heavenly sine*: to destroy the divisions 
between the rioe-fields» to pnt stiw in the riee- 
fields, to flay living animels hackwards ; and among 
'earthly sins’: leprosy, inoest, snake-bite, killing 
the cattle of anotner, sorcery (H. Weipert. *Das 
Shintogebet der grossen Reinignng,’ in Iftiffstf. 
d»r deutschm Get. fur Nuiur- uni VSUurhunde 
Ostasiena^ 1901, Suppl. ; £. 8atow and K. Florens, 
'Ancient Japanese Bltnals,* in TASJ vii. ix. 
xxvii. 1). Similarly, the Law of Holiness in Lv 19 
includes fear of mother and father, prohibition of 
theft, of deceit, of lying, as well as prohibitionB 
gainst eating anything with the blood or round- 
ing the corners of the head. 

The tabu imperative covers a very wide area in 
primitive and baxbarous culture. In higher civil- 
ization a process of reduction takes place. At the 
same time the idea of obligation is deponed. The 
separation of ethics from ritualistic rules belongs 
to a higher moral appreciation of holy and un- 
clean, represented in Greece and Rome by thinkers 
and poets from Heraclitus (frag. 6, in H. Diels, 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker\ Berlin, 1912, i. 78), 
s.y. Diogenes of Sinope (cleansing water cannot 
take away a moral fault any more than a gram- 
matical blander ; will an initiated thief have a 
better lot in Hades than Kpaminondas? [Diog. 
Laert. vi. 2. 42] ; Cicero, de Leg. ii. 10. 24 : ' animi 
labes neo diuturnitatc evanescere nec omnibus ullis 
elui poles b, ’ etc. ). These protests probably referred 
to the cathartics of the Mysteries (q.v.) and of 
Orphism {q.v.), Orphism started as a special, 
higher * hofinesB,’ d7se(a. Primitive taliu-ruios on 
food, clothing, sexual life, etc., were revised and 
united into an ascetic and pedantic ' or])hlo life,’ 
destined to secure a happy life after death. This 
was the theory of the great Pythagoras also, with 
whom a higher morality prevailed. In opposinu the 
later purifying Orphic charlatans, and in taxing 
cleanness in a purely moral sense ( asrighteoasness 
[Eep. 364 j), Plato enhanced the ascetic tendency of 
the Apollonian, Orphic, and Pytharorean cathartics 
(the soul must be delivered from the body even in 
this life through spiritual occupation, ' philosophy,* 
and oompletoly after death fPtoifo, 666*.]), and 
the religious character of ethics as a means of 
salvation and happiness in the life to come {Phmdo, 
86 IT. ; a more positive appreciation of morals pre- 
vails in the Hep. and other dialogues). The moral- 
ization of holiness and cleanness is urged in the 
OT by Amos and other prophets, and distinctly 
stated by Christ (Mk The general principle 

of Lv 10, etc., 'Ye shall Iks holy: for I the Lord 
your God am holy,’ is repeated in 1 P 1^*, but 
applied to moral behaviour (diwrpo^, v.^*), and 
the quotation ' holy people ’ in 1 P 2* has no ritual 
meaning. The paradoxical claim laid on the whole 
people to be holy (see above, § z) receives a new 
and higher signilicance in this way, and can he 
fnlfilled without any limiting or clericalizing of 
life. 

In India, Buddha opposed an outward and non- 
moral conception of parity. At the end of the 
JDhammapaiaa, a set of verses explain what it means 
to be a true Br&hman : 

* A man does not become a Bribman hr U* plattod hair, bj 
his family, or by birth ; in whom there le tmth and rlghtaene- 
nem, he » bleieed, he le a Brfchman. What is the uee of ]^ted 
ludr, O fool I what of the raiment of goatnklneT mthin 
thee there le ravening, but the outelde thoo makesl rilmn* 
(Dhtumnap. xxvi. S88D. [SBE x.^ pt. f. p. 01]). 

According to the Sutia^NijkUat Kossapa ex- 
plained the sin of eating raw flesh {dmaganaka) in 
this way : 

* Destrojlng living belnge, klBlng, eattiBg, binding, stealing, 
speaking falmood, fraud and deception, worthiest reeding, 
liiteroourse with another’s wife, this le dmapandJka, but not the 
eating of flesh.* * Neither the fleih of fleh, nor fSetlng, nor 
nakeonew, nor tonsure . . . puriljr a mortal who has not oon- 
quered his doubt’ (Buttadrip. IL fl. 4 fUl], U. fl. U 1048], la 
SBSx.^pL tt* P* OOtLX 


In Buddhist pdlemics aeainflt Brflfamaaism the 
question of punfioadons always played a part : II 
water oonld meanse from shu, hem and tortolaea, 
water-snakee and dolphins, would get to heaven 
and be happy. The title of the P&li work, the 
Viauddhi-^nagga of Bnddhaghotja, 'The Way of 
Purity/ has nothing to do with ritualistic punfioa- 
tions (u. C. Warren, Buddhim in Tranakdioni^ 
Cambridge, Mase. 1900, petaaim ; M. Wintemitz, 
Geaeh. der ind, LU, u. i. 10I8]i p- 104 ff.). 

The momentous step in the evoludon ox holiness 
and purity consists in this, that holiness becomes a 
personal quality of the deity and of man, instead of 
ixiing a substance in things as well as in wills. This 
evolution is favoured by autonomous moral refine- 
ment, as in Greece, Inaia, and China, and also by 
the preponderating conception of the deity as an 
ethi^ will, as in jSfosiuBm. The later process has 
had the nreater importance for the intexnal history 
of religmn. As to man, ‘holiness’ retain^ its 
aspect of something supornatural and divine in the 
KT, notwithstandmg its being moralized and per- 
Bon^ized. In its essence, holiness does not depend 
on man, but is a divine infinence. Bnt the making 
holy of man by God obliges man to strive for mer- 
feotion. Holy means ' good,* ‘ perfect ’ in an ethical 
sense in so far as religion implies ethics. It is 
used of Gk>d (Jn 17”), His name (Lk 1^), the 4ity 
(Mt 4*), and temple (1 Co 8”) connected with His 
service; of Christ (Mk 1*^); the angels (8*);\of 
the prophets (Lk 1^), the men (Mt 27”) and wonien 
(1 P 3^) of old ; of John the Baptist (Mk 6”) ; akd 
of Christians as God’s sacred property and servants 
(Ro 1’, I Co 1*, I P 2^), bouna, therefore, to purity 
in life (Eph 1 Co 6”). The language is ritual- 
istic (Ro 12^ 11'* [firstfruit, see above, § 7 (c)], Jn 
101 x7i») ; the sense is personal and moral, but 
it is entirely kept under the sway of religious 
sacredness. 

15. In the Church * holy * never became a merely 
ethical word, but chiefiy suggests divine, super- 
natural power. The original meaning of aanevre 
and aanctua in the heathen Roman language re- 
calls tabu, 'well defined,’ ‘particularly marked,’ 
as far as aancitua, aanctua meant deatin^ 

atua, daiermifiadua (G. Link, De vocia ' aanctua ’ uau 
pagano, KOnigsberg, 1910, p. 9). It was used of 
things, places, and men, withdrawn from the com- 
mon ana ordinary (sec below, ' Roman ’ section). In 
early Christianity^ the faithful were called 'saints,* 
because they bad been selected and separated by 
Gkxl from the worldly life and common humanity — 
which meant also essentially a moral change and a 
severe moral oblation. Bnt the word aanctua 
was need especially of the depart^ brethren and 
of the martyrs, over whose remains altars were 
erected as centres of divine holy power as weU as 
of pious commemoration. Later on, aanctua indi- 
cated tbereligions dignity of the religioai, monks and 
priests. In the 5th and 6th centuries this honour- 
able title was usually reserved for the bishops, 
until the word ‘ saint ^finally received the sense it 
has kept in the Roman"'Catholic Church-— that of 
one who receives and ^ also deserves the general 
veneration cd the religions community. The re- 
cognition of a dead bmiever as a saint depended 
upon the verified fact that he had had a festival of 
hu own for a long time past, that his tomb had 
been held in spemal honour, etc. (H. Delehaye, 
* Sanctus/ in Analecta Boltandiana, Brnss^, 1909, 
xxviii. 145 ff.; of. Lea OHgineadueultedeamartgra, 
do. 1912). When the Church become more sempn- 
lons about the dignity of saint and began to snb- 
mit the claims to it made by local heroes of piety 
or of some religious genius to a regular Romw 
commission, primary importance was, and is still, 
attribnted to miracles performed by the alleged 
holy person before or after his death. 
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Here we enoonntert in a hifheir sphere* the same 
test as is applied by primitive peoples— to learn 
whether the departed possesses the power of holi- 
ness or not (cf. above* 19(1) (a))* whether his hones, 
when touched, or his soul, when invoked in prasrer, 
are capable of healing sick people, revealing guilt, 
and accomplishing other wonders. The chief ques- 
tion about nolinesB is not : Did he or she attain to 
moral perfection? but, in fidelity to the essence 
and tradition of religion, Was there something 
divine or supernatural about the man? (cf. P« 
Cbauvin, Qu*eH»ee qu'un taint f Pari^ 1910). We 
may refer to the important rOle played in the process 
of canonization of Joan of Arc (introduced in 1869, 
ended by the decree of Pius x. on 11th April 
1909) by certain heiding miracles performed by 
her on nuns who implored her help, even at the 
end of last century. The underlyini;; Uiought is 
that holiness means revelation of divine power. 
Only religion might recognize that supernatural 
mamfestation, not in cases of auto-suggestion or 
the like, but in creative genius, high personal 
idealism, and ready obedience to the mysteries of 
divine ^idanoe and to vocation. Joan of Arc 
could well stand that more severe test. See, 
further, Holiness (NT and Christian). 

z6. Holiness has had its most notable history in 
Western civilization with its antecedents. There 
it has become the greatest word in religion, the 
last word of piety so far, as well as the first. 
Western observers, who form their conception of 
religion from Biblical or Islamic examples of piety, 
have often been struck by the relative absence of 
awe in Eastern religions. In the West (using this 
term in a wide sense, to include Persia $ cf. Wassi- 
lietf-Conrady-StUbe, Die ErscJdimung Chinat^ 
Leipzig, 1909, § 61) the unweakened sense of the 
* holy has accompanied religion all through its 
history and has gained strength on the heights of 
religious experience. But at the same time magi- 
cal practice and * superstitious ’ feelings, which 
still survive in modified forms in the lower strata 
of civilization and in highly cultured and delicately 
organized minds, still draw their nourishment from 
a primitive conception of the holy. 

17. The imperative and unconditioned character 
of the holy, being anterior to any definite idea of 
divine commandments (cf. K. T. Preuss, *Der 
Ursprung der Keligion und Kunst,’ in Glohw, 
Ixxxvi. 11904] 3218*., 3560'., 3760*.), cannot he 
derived from it. Nor has it originated in pre- 
cautions for the soul (§ 5), nor in calculations of 
negative magic (g§ 6 and 7) or of hyj^ene. To say 
that the categorical tabu is an initial mistake of 
humanity (§ 8) gives no explanation, only an 
appreciation. Tne time - honoured sociological 
theory recomizes the momentous importance of 
society to rmigion. But, as far as lower culture is 
concerned, the derivation of the holy institutions 
and beings from a mysterious apprehension of 
Bocietv seems to be artificial. In the higher cul- 
ture, nolinesa and mysticism most consciously put 
their ideals beyond society. According to the history 
of relimon itself, the conception of the tabu result^ 
as we have seen, in the idea of the supernatural. 

LnaiATcaB.— This is indlcatad In the srtlcls. Bee also T. 
Wichter, JteMsitmwrsaArO^m im OfUah, EuU, Olswen, 1910 ; 
B. Fehrle, Dis kuMteht EtuiehheUim Ahwrtum, do. 1910. 

Nathan SfiiiKKOLOM. 

HOLINESS (Greek). — In its ordinary use 
‘holiness' is a word both of religions and of high 
ethical significance. But, wliile it is always a 
religions word, it has often little or no ethical 
content. Thns, in primitive religion, holiness is 
often oonoeived as phyakalt though doubtless with 
an implicit sense of something deeper. It is an 
essent&lly jdiysical quality inherent in persons or 
things reckoned divine, or, on the negative side. 


it is freedom from had spirits, which are conceived 
as physical, and against which physical precautions 
are taken (W. K. Smith, Eel. Sem.\ London, 1894, 
p. 161 ; J. £. Harrison, ProUg. to the Study of Qr. 
Eel.\ Cambridge, 1908, pp. 89, 166, etc.). Some- 
times, again, ‘holiness* mdicates what is merely 
formal^ as the relation in which a particular place 
stands to a divine being, or a restriction npem 
human freedom to enter within it (W. B. Smith, 
118, 160). It would bo easy to illustrate these aon- 
ethical conceptions, as well as tlie tabu cuatoms 
founded upon them (of. Sfiderblom’s art. HOUNESS 
aliove), from the history of Greek, especially 
primidve Greek, religion. Bat in the preaent 
article we shall deal only with the higher oonoep- 
tion of holiness, meaning thereby, on the one hand, 
the moral perfection of God, and, on the other, 
human goodness viewed in relation to God. How 
and how far did the idea of holiness, as thus defined, 
enter into Greek religious thought? 

z. Greek national religion.— From at least as 
early as the Homeric age two contrasted typos of 
worship prevailed in Greece. The one was directed 
to the sunny deities of Olympus, the other to the 
gloomy ohthoninn, or under-world, powers (cf. W. 
M. Ramsay, in HDB v. 143). The latter is usually 
regarded as the earlier of the two, and, though it 
never became a part of the national religion, was 
preserved in local cults throughout the historic 
period (cf. Harrison, p. 11, and passim \ L. R. 
Famell, CGS^ Oxford, 1896-1909^ In spite of 
seriouB defects, it contained much of ethical value, 
which, as we shall see, entered into later Greek 
religious thought. Meantime our concern is with 
the religion which centred in the Olympian c^s 
and goddesses. Canonized by Homer and Hesiod, 
these liecametheobjeotsof national, or pan-Hellenic, 
as distinct from merely local, worritip. 

For our present purpose we may consider this 
national roiigion, first in its popular, and then in 
its literary, aspect. 

(1) Popular religion , — ^The Greek religion was 

one of easy trust in the gods, of simple and serene 
piety. It was satisfied to acknowledge the blessings 
of the gods by the payment of traditional o^ 
servance. Such a religion was prone to become 
‘ the art of giving something in order to get more 
in return, a species of higgling in the celestial 
market’ (F. B. Jevons, Introd. to Hist, of Eel., 
London, 1896, p. 224), and this is in fact the account 
given hv Socrates in the Euthyphro (Plato, Euth. 
14 £) of the current conception of holiness (60’t4rer). 
Plato may have rated the popular religion too low 
(cf. F. B. Jevons, Introd. to The Makers of MeUas, 
by E.E.G., London, 1903, p. xxiv). Its sacrifices 
must often have expressed real natitude. But it 
is certainly true that the idea of moral purity, as 
a matter vitally aflecting man’s relations to the 
mMis, was foreign to the spirit of Greek religion. 
That spirit was essentially one with the spirit of 
Greek art, which derived its in^iration not the 

supernatural, but from the visible, world. Hence 
the Greek f^ods were bat magnified men, superior, 
as G. L. Dickinson points out, in external gifts 
such as strength, beauty, and immortally, but not 
in spiritual or even moral attributes. This being 
BO, the average Greek did not trouble about his 
spiritual relation to the gods. ‘To the Puritan, 
the inward relation of the soul to God is every- 
thing ; to the avera^ Greek, one may say broadly, 
it was nothing’ (Di^inson, The Greek ViewofLife, 
London, 1896, p. 18). Greek ethics no less than 
Greek religion was dominated by the artistic spirit. 
And hence human goodness meant to the Greek, 
not indeed a relation to the gods, hut an inward 
harmony. ‘ The good man was the man who was 
beautiful— beautiral in Soul ’ (i6. 134). 

(2) LiUrary ideals . — ^Here we shall oonsider 
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chiefly the moral o^ect in which the gode are 
presented to us in Greek literature. In Homer 
and Hesiod, from whom popular reli^on drew its 
chief inspiration, we can baraly be said to find any 
idea of divine holiness. It is true that Homer 
often presents the gods, especially Zeus, in a noble 
and even sublime moral aspect. He and Hesiod 
sgani t! 
itter 


Zeus (Ov>p> 254). Yet their conduct, as reflected 
in the myths, is often an outrage upon morality. 
And the reason is that moral perfection was not 
felt or seen to be an essential part of the divine 
nature. * Never,’ says Nfl^lsbach, speaking of 
Homer, 'is an epithet applied to the Godhead, 
indicating js consciousness similar to that with 
lal 


which powerfully affected Greek religious life from 
the 6th cent, onwards. Although it probably owed 
much to foreign influence— mcluaing its chief 
mystery, the sacramental feast— yet Orphism 
appeals to a religious instinct already potent in 
the old ehthonian religion, previously mentioned, 
namely, to its profound sense of evil, seen in the 


P)^gTTii5iiTj 


162). It should be added that philosophy and 
mysticism were to a large extent but two aspects 


later time, Plato were steeped in mysticism. There 
can be no doubt that speculation and mysticism 
had much to do with the growing spirituality of 
EDB V. 147). but tT 


God’ {Homer. Theologie\ Nuremberg, 1861, p. 81). 
But as time goes on we meet with deeper concep- 
tions of the divine nature. Not only is polytheism 
gradually purged of its grosser elements, not only 
IS there an approach to monotheism in the more 
assured supremacy of Zeus over the other gods (J. 
Adam, Relig, Tettchers of Greece, Edinburgh, 1908, 

? . 83 ; J. P. Mahafly, SodcU Life in Greece, London, 
876, p. 94), but Zeus is himself regarded in a 
more spiritual aspect. This is particularly true of 
iEschyius and Sophocles. In iEschylus 'we find 
on ideal of divine righteousness which is strikingly 
wallel to that of Hebrew prophecy ’ (L. Campbell, 
Relig. in Gr, Lit. , London, 1898, p. 880). Sophocles, 
on the other hand, comes nearer the Cnristian 
standpoint in the more gracious aspect under which 
he views the divine justice. 'Zeus is no longer 
solely the awful dispenser of doom, but " he hath 
Mercy for the partner of his throne ” * (A. M. Adam, 
in Early Ideals of Righteousness, Edinburgh, 1910 ; 
Soph. lEd.^ Col. 1208 ; cf. PhU, 196). The idea of 
divine purity, however, was ei^cially associated 
with Apollo (L. K, Famell, in HDB v. 145). And 
the growing conception of the divine nature is 
measured by the purity which Apollo demanded of 
his worsliippors. At first it was freedom from 
homicidal guilt, and such as could be attained by 
ritual; later it was viewed as inward, and as 
extending to all the relations of life («5. 146, 147 ; 
E.E.G., Makers of Bellas, p. 335ff. ; cf. esp. the 
story of Glaucns, in Herod, vi, 86). 

2. MystioU conceptions of holiness.— From the 
ideas of holiness proper to the national religion we 
pass to others, different in kind, and likewise more 
rofonnd, which flourished during the jieriod of its 
eoadence. Before considering them, however, in 
detail, we have to ask how the phase of thought 
from which they sprang entered as a powerml, 
though not, as we wall see, a wholly new, factor 
into the religious life of Greece. 

In the 6th cent. B.C. the Greek colonies of Asia 
Minor wore profoundly stirred by a new spirit of 
religious mysticism, wnich probamy came to them 
from the Semitic peoples (of. W. K. Smith, 868), 
and alw by a new spirit of philosophic inquiry. 
These influences were widely diffused by various 
teachers, and by the end of the 5th cent, had 
revolutionized the religious thought of Greece. It 
was, says Campbell, ‘one of those epochs in the 
history of our race which mark a wide-spread 
acom of spiritual WtaJity ’ (p. 127). Greek philo- 
sophy was undermining traditional belief in the 
more thoughtful minds. And aide by side with 
the intellectual awakening there was a ' deepening 
sense of guilt n^uiring atonement, of pollution 
crying for purgation’ {ib. 128), which many sought 
to satisfy, partly by an ascetic discipline, and 
partly by mystical rites, including a sacramental 
meal, which was regarded as an act of union with 
the divine. Such, os far as we need describe it 
here, was the character of the Orphic movement. 


were both foreign to its spirit. We have now 
to examine conceptions of holiness which were 
essentially mystical, though they were to some 
extent reflected in Greek philosophy. 

In doing this we are directly and chiefly con- 
cerned with the human aspect of holiness. It is 
true that Greek philosophy sometimes lays stress 
on the goodness of Go£ Thus we find in Plato 
(Rr^. ii. 379 A) that the fundamental duty pre- 
Bcrioed for teachers of the young is to represent 
God as He really is, and that the first article of 
their teaching must be that God is good. But there 
is nothing in such teaching that might not have 
been apxuicd to the Zens of the nationoJ rclimon. 
It is true also that a deepened conception ox the 
divine nature is involved in Orphism ; but as this, 
like all mystical religion, is primarily concerned 
with inner experience, we sliall discuss it rather in 
connexion with the human aspect of holiness. 

(1) Holiness as likeness to God. — Humanly re- 
garded, holiness is more than goodness. It always 
involves a relation to God. But the relation, and 
with it the nuance of the idea of holiness, varies. 
Perhaps its most familiar implicate is that of like- 
ness to God. The conception became prominent 
in Greek religious thought chiefly through the 
teaching of Pythagoras and of Plato. Probably 
Pythagoras owed it to the influence of the mys- 
teries, as it is closely related to the essential km- 
ship of the human and divine natures, which is a 
cardinal doctrine of Orphism. * The I’ytha^rean 
ethical doctrine . . . has a thoroughly religious 
character : to follow God and to become like Him 
is its highest principle’ (Zeller, Pre-Socratic Phil., 
London, 1881, i. 491 ; of. also E.E.G., 335, W. H. S. 
Jones, Greek Jdoredity in relation to Institutions, 
London, 1906, p. 7, and authorities cited by these 
two writers). The same doctrine, which is hinted 
at by Socrates, occupies a prominent position in 
the teaching of Plato, whose ' conception of the 
ethical end . . . is " assimilation to God ”— ^/iolfiMrcr 
tQ Bed * (J. Adam, 401 ; cf. also p. 18, and Jones, 
155 ; tor Plato, cf. Theast. 176 B, LaMos, 716 C, Tim. 
29-30). We cannot here attempt to trace fully the 
influence of this idea in Greek literature, but we 
may add that it is reflected in the cardinal doctrine 
of the Stoics, Uiat man should live according to 
Nature— which, in their view, was only another 
name of God. 

(2) Holiness as communion urith God. — But, 
amn, the relation to Gk>d implied in holiness is 
often thought of as communion. This aspect of 
holiness is represented in the mystic union with his 
god which the Orphic ^ardra as the goal and 
crown of the spiritual life. The god in question 
was Dionysos Zagreus, who was bom again after 
his dismemberment by the Titana And it is 
significant that Dionysos, though admitted to the 
Olympic pantheon in nis charaoter os a wine-god — 
an as^ct foreign to Orphism — belonged essentially, 
as he does in this his Orphic aspect, to the class of 
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ohthoniaB powers. Like the worshipper in that 
old religion, the Orphic sought deliverance from 
evil, but his conception of evil was more ethical. 
And, while to the former purity meant freedom 
from divine anger, to the latter it meant union 
with the divine life. Holiness in this high Orphic 
sense is daUnis, The words Aytos and Up^t also 
refer to holiness, the holiness that conies of conse- 
cration — ^in the former case, to the powers of the 
lower world, in the latter, to those of Olympus. 
But in both the consecration is thought of ohielij 
in its negative aspect, as prohibition or tabu ; it is 
the devotion to unseen powers, in which the idea 
of the Messing readily passes into that of the curse. 
On the other hand, drat and do’&dnft are words of 
positive content. Their prevailing sense is that of 
freedom, which to the Orphic meant freedom from 
the bonds of the flesh, or moral purity (Harrison, 
67 IT. , 505 f. ). * Consecration (dcridn^t), perfect purity 
issuing in divinity, is . . . the keynote of Orpmc 
faith, the goal of Orphic ritual * {ib. 478). 

We have been dealing with what may be called 
the mystical aspect of holiness. But in this sense 
especially holiness may be said to involve the 
element of love, which u itself an aspect of good- 
ness. It is just here, however, that we see the 
limitations of the Greek idea of holiness. Even 
the Orphic, though steeped in the mysticism of 
love, did not perceive that holiness and love are 
really inseparable idoaa. Accordingly, in actual 
rel^oti he turned to Dionysos, in mystical dogma 
to Eros, or Love. Eros is to the Orphic the Creator 
of all things; especially he is thought of as the 
source of life, and of life’s ecstasy (cf. Harrison, 
cli. xiL). But he is not a god of holiness ; he is a 
poetical as much as a religious conception. Yet 
the Orphic did unconsciously associate holiness 
with love, since he showed that the pathway to 
both lay through a mystical union with the 
divine. 

Orphic views had a deep influence on Greek 
literature. Of this, so far as concerns our subject, 
two illustrations may be given : 

(a) Euripides . — Euripides is certainly not to be 
described as an e:^nent of Orphism. On the 
other hand, the EacchtB, whatever may be its 
central motive, is full of Orphic mysticism. 

* 2fo otber andont po«in shows so rspturous » fsellns of the 
kinship between man and nature. The verv hills ere *'^thrl]led 
with ecstasy ” in sympathy with the frensieu rotaries of the god 
(BaeeA, 720). Wo feel Uiat Dionysus has become a power pul- 
sating throughout the whole of nature, both inorganio and 
orgonio, making the universe into a living, breathing whole ; 
and we are stirred with a new sense of unillcation with the 
mystery that eurrounde us ' (J. Adorn, S17 )l 
Again, wc have the Orphic longing for spiritual 
freedom, seen in lines like the following : 

* Happy he, on the weary sea. 

Who hath flra the tempest and won the haven. 

Happy whoso hath risen, free, 

Above his striving ! ' 

(Baeeh. 001 ff., Murray’s tr.). 

Finally, Holiness is persuniiied in the chorus 
beginning ’Ovla edrra Oews (Baeeh, 370). It will be 
seen that she is addressed by her Orphic name, 
and J. £. Harrison refers to her as ' Hosia, the real 
Heavenly Justice, she who is Right and Sanctity 
and Freedom and Purity all in one ’ (op. cif . p. 607). 
Nor is her aspect less lofty in Murray’s exquisite 
free rendering of the opening lines of tne chorus : 

* Thou Immsoulate on high ; 

Thou Recording Purity ; 

Thou that stoopest, Golden Wing, 

Earthward, manward, pitying, 

Heorest tliou this angry King t ' 

That an idea of holiness os high as it is mystical is 
reflected in the Baechas may be safely gathered 
from these citations. At the same time, it is 
important to remember that what we have before 
us la not a monotheistic, still less a Christian, con- 
ception of divine Holiness. The ground note of 
TwgiouB feeling in the Baeeha, here as elsewhere. 


is pantheistic. Holiness is, indeed, personified by 
the poet, and, so regarded, is one among many 
divine beings. But in its religious and ethical 
significance it is simply an aspect, profoundly 
remixed, of the divine running through the whole 
of Nature. 

(b) Plato, — But the Orphic view of holiness is 
most fully reflected in Plato, although to some 
extent modified, chiefly by being rationalized. We 
have seen that Plato described the ethical end as 
assimilation to God, But he also taught that per- 
fection consists in communion with or participation 
in the divine, of which, indeed, as J. Adam has 
pointed out (p. 430), ‘ the theory of likeness is only 
a kind of explanatory gloss’ (cf. Plato, Farm, 
132 D). It is in the Phasdo that the theory of 
partimpation in the divine nature (Koivuvla, 
etc.) is most fully developed. In the Symposium^ 
on the other hand, Plato describos human perfec- 
tion under the im^ery of love. It is the soul’s 
marriage with her ideal, or it is the beatific vision 
of the realities of an eternal world. It must, 
indeed, be observed that in Plato the soul does not 
enter into direct relation with the Supreme Being, 
’ the Good ’ (cf . esp. Bep. vi. 608 E, 509 B, with 
Tim, 28 C), but only with the Ideas, to which, 
however, he also attributes a real transoendental 
existence (Hep. v. 476 A if., Tim, 57 D AT. ; and 
Aristotle’s account of Plato in Met, A 0, 987*^ 29- 
987^ 10). Again, the relation is predominantly 
intellectual. Even the love described in the 
Symposium is primarily an amor inUUeetualis, 
But, on the other hand, the Ideas * are in very 
truth the Platonic equivalent of Gods ’ ( J. Adam, 
431) ; while to Plato true knowledge, that which 
grasps the real and abiding, and which is man's 
highest good, is an act, primarily, indeed, of the 
intellect, yet afieoting also every part of the soul. 
Lastly, Plato marks an advance on Orphism in 
that it is one and the same divine being whose 
perfection the soul shares, and after which its love 
aspires. 

In Oxphism and in Platonic speculation we roach 
the highest Greek conception of holiness. It does 
not lie within the scope of this article to discuss its 
obvious limitations. It must suffice to say that 
the loftier Christian conception depends upon a 
nobler and more satisfying conception of Gocl, as a 
supreme Father, who enters into direct personal 
relations with His children, and whose goodness is 
at once perfect holiness and perfect love. 

LiTiEATUoa— Tbli Is lufflclentily indicated In the article. 

1. F. Burns. 

HOLINESS (NT and Christian ).~1. NEW 
TestamSET DOCTil/NF.-— The NT continues and 
completes the most spiritual teaching of the OT 
prophets and psalmists with respect to holiness (cf. 
‘ Semitic ’ art. ). The background to Christian doc- 
trine, however, is still priestly and legidistic, and 
many instances of the oeremumal conception of holi- 
ness appear in the NT writings. Inanimate things 
or places, such as Jerusalem, the Temple, the inner 
sanctuary, the Scriptures, the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, are spoken of as 'holy* by virtue of 
their special association with God. Indeed, the 
whole NT terminology on the subject is directly 
borrowed from ceremonial sources, in respect of 
altars, sprinkling, oblations, putting away sin, 
and the like. But thb ritual phraseology is now 
given an inward spiritual signification, its former 
use having been sanctioned only ’until a time of 
reformation’ (He Christians themselves 

must now be veritable temples, priests, vessels, 
and altar gifts, sanctified for the ofiering of 
purely spiritual sacrifices (Bo 12^ 1 Co 3^*, 1 P 2*. 
2 1^.2*^). Thus the emphasis in the conception of 
holiness becomes increasingly ethical, having ad- 
vanced from the outward to the inward, from tha 
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negative to the positive, from the merely oere- 
monial aet to the moral and spiritual motive. 

An IntarestlnK Qliutntion of the pairing of the word 
from iU oeremoniil to Its ethtenl uie fiieen In 1 OoT^^, 
where the unbelieving huibend li ipoken of ei being ‘annotl- 
fled* In the believing wife. *Pniil wiahei to prove that the 
hoUneH of e OhriitiMi trenimlte ttirif forthwith to thoee who 
ere cloaely rilled to him'(JI. Wrim, Dbt $nte KorintAerbri^B, 
Qbttingen, 1910, p. 182 ; lee elio Bo llM, ITl >}. Foreetudy 
of the Greek terini uiid in the NT to derignete hoUneei end 
kindred ideal, lee UDB, i.e. *Ilolineii* end *Beaotifloetlon*; 
for the exteniion of the oonoeption of holineii to things and 
plaoei, lee ertt. Oonimiutioii end Holinmi (General end 
Primitive); end for e diicuiiion of rituel purUloetion ei e 
meani of holinem, see L. B. Fhmell, Ths JtvoliUion qf JUligion, 
liondon, 1005, pp. 1^2-168. 

Partly, perhaps, because of these ritual associa- 
tions, Jesus makes very little use of the technical 
vocabulary of holiness. He prefers the pr^hetio 
form of expression, ' Be ye perfect, as your Father 
in heaven is jMrfect* (Mt 6"; cf. Dt 18'*), to the 
more priestly formula, * Be ye holy, for 1 am holy* 
(Lv 11**). 

Jeiui avoided rimoit entirely the usual OT designation of 
God as the *Holy One* of lireel, except in the phrase *Ho1y 
Spirit.* *ThK reason enpean to be that Jesus regarded the 
Levitiori “holiness "—which many of His oouutrymen thought 
to be reel holiness— as negative end temporary. True “ hull- 
ness*’ is to be applied to spiritual things, end is to be positive, 
not negative. It is to consist in imitetliig the Holy One, not in 
washings, nor in abstaining from meats, out in being, as He is, 
“ perfect **— that is, perfectly good in will end deed, benevolent 
end beaefloent to eu* (B. A. Abbott, 2f'As Son oj Man, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, p. 683f. ; see also O. G. Montefiore, Tk$ Synoptic 
Gospels, Lonclon, 1009, iL 622-627). 

It is, then, in moral likeness to (lod that man’s 
perfection or holiness consists. The NT has no 
hesitation in aiiplying the some term to both God 
and man, and in bidding us he ‘holy as he is 
holy.* God is holy, because, as the absolute moral 
Reality of the world, separate from all evil and 
infinite in every excellence, He is pledged by His 
own nature to secure a perfect and loving righteims- 
nesB everyw'here, even at the cost of redemption. 
Man is holy when he is brought by grace into that 
relationship to God by which* the Divine righteous- 
ness may he honoured and conserved. The pro- 
mssive ethicizing of this idea constitutes the 
Biblical revelation, and Christ’s advance on the 
UT teaching in this respect consists in His own 
unifiue conception and manifestation of God. God 
is the ‘Holy Fatlier,’ a Being who freely loves 
and saves His guilty children, not only without 
any sacrifice of His Divine sanctity, but even by 
its supreme exercise. This combination of holiness 
and love in God constitutes His excelling gloiy. 
The holiness humbles us and forbids an unethical 
presuming on His kindness. The Fatherhood at- 
tracts us and forbids a despairing dread of His 
commandments. And the acknovnedging of this 
essential glory of the Father, by a reverent hal- 
lowing of His name in life and service, must ever 
be bound up with the coming of His kingdom 
and the doing of His will on earth as it is done 
in heaven. 

Ihis ctoructerlstio NT association of the hoiiwm of God with 
the Divine Fatherhood recun in an lm|K>rtant passage, Heb. 
187*10 where Oml is ipoken of, in tho language of the home, 
as a Father chastening His children *thal they uiav be par- 
taken of His holitiuss? Here, too, we have a breaking away 
from tha more negative OT view of the Divine holinese. God 
diiolpllnes us through suffering, that we may enter into that 
IlUa] relationship of obedient and trustful love (^Cos) in vriiioh 
true holiness consists. On the meaning of God'e holiness and 
Its relation to holiness in man, see s.o. * UeiligkeitGottee 
Im AT* : Sanday-Ueadlam on Bo 17, and Hort on I P IM. 

Man’s holiness thus consists in a perfect moral 
sonship, the consecration of all his powers and 
opportunities to the worship of God, and the 
realization of His CTacious purixMes in histoiy. 
Of such a perfect holiness Jesus Christ Himself is 
the unique example. For this very purpose the 
Holy Father consecrated Him and sent Him into 
the world, so that He was holy from the beginning 
(Lk 1**, Jn 10**). To the same purpose Jesus 
steadfastly consecrated Himself to the end (Jn 17** 


18*’). Through an eternal Spirit He offered Him« 
■elf without blemish to God (He 9**). The result 
was something more than mere sinlessness. It 
was the full presentation, in the first instaneo to 
God Himself, of the moral glory of the Father^s 
own holiness, through the ponrmg of the Spirit 
without measure upon Him, and His own perfect 
obedience to the Father’s will— a holiness mani- 
fest^ itself not in withdrawal from the world, 
but in a life of {wrfeot love and action among men, 
and finding its inevitable consummation and rati- 
fication in the power of the Kesazrection (Ro I***). 
It is in keeping with lUl this that Christ is referred 
to throughout the NT as pre-eminently * holy,’ by 
the announcing angel (Lk 1**), the disciples (Jn 
6**), and the believing Church (Ac 2**, He 7**, 1 Jn 
2». Rev S’). 

The supremo test and manifestation of this per- 
fect sanctity of Christ was the death upon the 
cross. By this crowning act our Lord honoured, 
secured, and satisfied the Divine holiness as well 
as perfected His own, on a world scale and at his- 
tory’s moral centre, in a supreme judgment upon 
and victory over sin, through the sacrifioe of an 
active and complete obedience. By this perfect 
purification of human guilt (He 1*) Christ both fnlr 
filled and abolished the whole sacrificial systeni 
(9^ 10**), and became nnto men ‘sanctification^ 
(I Co 1**), the objective ground or warrant of the\ 
believer’s new standing of holiness before God. ; 
Through the one offering of His body on the cross 
He ‘ perfected for ever them that are being sancti- 
fied’ (ATcafoiu^vovt), t.e. He efiected in principle the 
complete sanctification of His followers in the 
eternal future, rendering them independent of 
every other sacrifice (lie 10'*). 

Further, the holiness of Christ, which conditions 
that of the Christian, also guarantees it. ‘ Both 
he that sanctifieth and they that are sanctified 
are all of one’ (He 2"). Being separated unto 
God in Isiplistn, believers find themselves washed, 
saiictilieil, justified in tho name of the Lord Jesus 
(1 Co 6‘'), and, entering into all tlie privileges of 
the old covenant on a new plane, they know them- 
selves to be 'an elect race, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a people for God’s own possession’ 
(1 JP 2*, J)n 7'*). Such believers are already called 
‘saints,’ not because of their attainments, but be- 
cause of their now standing as regenerated or 
‘sanctified in Christ Jesus’ (1 Co 1*), who is the 
encompasBing sphere, as it were, in which the 
whole process is begun, continued, and ended. 
Having Him as they themselves are 

dycot, earmarked, destined, and set apart from 
everything profane, as belonging to God and His 
kingdom, although as yet they may be no more 
than babes in Christ, or even carnal. 

It still remains, however, that this preliminary 
implicit hallowing of the inmost personality shall 
become explicit in a holy character and manifest 
itself in every rohere of daily conduct (cf. Hort on 
1 P 1'*). The (Jhristian must work out in practice 
what he already is in principle, since deliverance 
from the guilt of sin through justification involves 
deliverance from its power through sonctifioatiou. 
There is thus a growth in holiness rather tlian 
into it ( 1 Ti 2'*). 'The NT is explicit in emphasizing 
the ethical nature of true holiness, its contrast 
to all licence and uncleanness (Ko 6'*’**, 1 Tb 4^*). 
Christians must consecrate body as well as spirit ; 
and all sins against the body, which is God’s 
tenmle, are tantamount to sacrilege (Ro 12', 1 Co 
S'****). Stress is also laid on the importance of our 
co-qjMrating effort and initiative in sanctification 
(2 Co 7', Ja 4*, 1 P 1**, 1 Jn 8*). Yet the whole 
process is spoken of as wrought by the Holy Spirit 
in our hearts (Ro 16'*, 1 Co 12**, Bph 8**) in oon- 
jnnotion .with our faith (Ao &>*, Gal 8**). 
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Indeed, the two agencies are regarded as comple- 
mentaiy and inseparable (Eph Ph 

2 Th 2”). To tibe extent that we consecrate, the 
Spirit sanctifies. Nor is NT holiness a merely 
negative or self-regarding sinlessness, an ascetic 
parity or abstention from known sin. It implies 
the constant activity and positive exercise ox aU 
goodness in the realm of daily life. As such, 
Christian holiness is necessarily a social grace, 
and it ripens many gifts and adjusts many idio- 
syncrasies of character. So impossible is the per- 
fecting of holiness in isolation that the NT never 
contemplates a single ' saint,’ but speaks constantly 
of Hhe saints* or a *ho1y people.* The root of 
Christian holiness is faith, and its flower is love ; 
and the sphere for the cultivation of this holy love 
in Christ IS His Body, the society of the Christian 
Church (I Co 12“-« Eph I* 4W, Col 2«). 

The final goal ox the Christian life is complete 
holiness, the deliverance of the soul from the guilt, 
power, and even presence, not of sin only but of 
sins also, through its perfecting in holy love (1 Jn 
IS It is the teaching of John that this 

follows inevitably from the believer’s dwelling in 
Him who is the negation of all sin and its de- 
stroyer, and who came not only to impute but also 
to impart righteopsneas, even as He is righteous. 
Where the Divine * seed ’ of the Holy Spirit abides 
in the child of God, the kinship to Satan is 
necessarily annulled, and the Christian need not, 
must not, does not, and cannot sin, since it is im- 
possible that Christ and sin should dwell together 
in the same breast. Whether John is here speak- 
ing of an actual attained experience (G. G. Findlay, 
Fellowship in the Life Eternal^ London, 1909, 
pp. 114, 253>269), or is merely alfirming tlie moral 
implications of an ideal faith (1*. T. Forsyth, 
ChrUtian Perfection^ London, 1010, pp. 1-40), is 
a matter of dispute. Strictly yaking, only the 
eternal Son was fully perfect. Even in regenerate 
Christians, allowance has still to be made for occa- 
sional lapsing into transgression through ignorance, 
surprise, or hostile circninstance (2^). Such sm, 
hoivever, does not reign^ as it docs in tlie unre- 
generate, It is not unto death, and can plead the 
Advocate with the Father. The Christian perfec- 
tion taught in the NT is not faultlessness bat 
blamelessness and loyalty, the staying of the heart 
in the obedience and love of Gcd tli rough faith, 
however the feet may be betrayed by the deceitful- 
nesB of sin into liidden snares. It is (a) relative to 
our creaturely experience and earthly limitations ; 
(6) derived from God’s grace in Christ, not based 
on any merits of our own ; (e) progressiiH!, or cap- 
able of indefinite improvement; {d) cdienable or 
forfeitable, not guaranteed to pei^tuity, but (e) 
conditional on faith, our striving against sin, and 
steadfast abiding in the love of Goa. It will also 
be cliaracterizod by humility, contrition, and self- 
disparagement. Such eartlily or relative perfec- 
tion, wmch consists in faith, is necessarily dificrent 
from that full and final perfecting which crowns 
our faith, and which awaits the consummation of 
Christ’s atoning work (Ko 2 Co 3^®, Th !•, 

Col 1 Jn 3*). 

We may now attempt to gather into a few pro- 
positions the teaching of the NT on this subject, 
without losing sight of the warning reminder of 
Lord Morley, that holiness is the * deepest of all 
the words that de^ definition * ( Voltaire\ London. 
1878, p. 175).— (1) Holiness is the sovereignly moral 
or setf-preserving element in perfect love — that 
element in it which, to secure the ends of right- 
eousness, exerts a reaction of wrath or self-defence 
against all that would impair its parity and inten- 
se. * It is the holy that makes love divine, makes 
it racial, eternal, sure, changeless, and invincible* 
(P. T. Forsyth, The Pnneiple of Authority, London, 


1912, p. 211).— (2) Christian holiness results from 
the imparting to man of God’s own holiness, os it 
is mediated Uirongh Christ in a new creation.— 48) 
In one aspeoti it is the fruit of sanctifying grace in 
us^ the elfcet of the Holy Spirit working in our 
faith, to separate us from sin, perfect us m good- 
ness, and enable us to do the will of God.— ( 4 ) In 
another aspect, it is the result of our own moral 
effort and aspiration of faith — an effort engaging 
the entire personality, body os well as soul, in the 
life of righteouBness and love.— (5) Such holiness 
implies the existence of the Christian community, 
as the necessa^ soil and atmosphere in which it 
lives, and (6) it is a continuous and progressive 
spiritual discipline.— (7) Finally, while the MT dis- 
tinguishes liohnesB as something larger than moral- 
ity/ it yet knows of no divorce between holiness and 
virtue. * Holiness is virtue rooted in tlie religious 
relation. . . . The distinction between liolineas and 
virtue is qualitative, not quantitative ’ (W. K. Inge, 
Faith and its Psychology, London, 1909, p. 240). 

II. Historical DBvsLOPMXNT.-^T\\a materials 
presented in the NT wore very variously utilized 
m the history of the Church. Now one aspect, 
and now another, of the full-orbed Christian doc- 
trine was singled out and emphasized, and the con- 
ception of holiness cliangod with eveiy changing 
view of the nature of the evil to be shunned ana 
the goal of ideal perfection to be attained. 

1. Gnosticism introduced into the Christianity 
of the early Church a crude Oriental dualism and 
a fantastic Greek system of speculation, which 
tended to substitute a motaphysiem or semi-physical 
csosmology of redemption, with an allegorizing of 
history, lor the NT gospel of the Incarnation. 
Evil was identified with matter, and salvation 
consisted in the exsltation of the soul from un- 
hallowed immersion in the material world of sense 
to its true spiritual home in the Divine pleroma, 
by means of ascetic purifications, mystical rites, 
and the illumination of a sproial gnosis granted to 
the pneumatic or truly spirituiil Christian, and 
superior to the historic ptstis which suflioed for 
the ordinary believer, or merely psychic Chris- 
tian. Insight was elevated above faitli. The result 
was a kina pf esoteric holiness, more thoosophic and 
speonlative than ethical and spiritual. 

2 . On the other hand, Montaniam, or pro- 
pheiie holiness, was a protest against the rapid 
* secularization ’ of the Church os it spread through 
tlie Roman Empire in the 2nd century. It sought, 
by a more ascetic discipline and the cultivation of 
the spirit of ecstatic * prophecy ’ among the laity, to 
distinguish the congrogation of the * holy ’ not only 
from uie world outside the Church, but also from 
the worldly elements within it, in view of the ex- 
pected advent of the Lord in Phrygia. Montonism 
went beyond the NT conception of holiness in 
affirming a new dispensation of tiie Spirit. 'The 
Paraclete has revealed greater things through 
Montanus than Christ revealed through the Gos- 
pel’ (pseudo-Tertullian, 62).* Yet it was a serious 
attempt to realize the ideal of the ' holy Church * 
by insisting that a pristine purity of communion 
must neceauuily accompany estahlished puri^ of 
doctrine. Montanism was the first of many efforts 
made within Christionity to restrict the member- 
siiip of the Church to those actually holy or spirit- 
ually elect. Negatively, it forced the Church 

I *No holy person le not vood, Imt not every Rood penwn li 
holy. The dutingulehbig feature of hollueee would leem to 
reeide tn eoinethiug which liee beyond goodneee, or at any rate 
ie an addition to It. . . . Therelieeatouohof exceealn hoflneiie. 
It la nota matter of rule and policy ... of more or lem, but of 
nothing and all. Hollnem neede fervour* (a O. Monteflore, 
Truth tn JHsHgUm, London, 1906, pp. 89, 05> ■ For holinew le 
wanted a harmony of will, a perfect aelf-devotlon, death to eelf 
and abaolnte eutmiliilon* (Amiel'a Jaumat, Eng. tr., Londoo, 
US2, p. 207> 

sMiKne.PXrU.91. 
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gradually to take up the poeition, espe< 
the Novatian and Donatist oontroverBies of tne 3rd 
and 4th centuries, that its holiness consists not 
necessarily in the spiritual purity of all its mem- 
bers, but in the ftflicial and inalienable oonnexion 
of its orders with the Holy Spirit, the true doc- 
trine it teaches, the eminent saints it can produee 
— ^in fact, in its possession of the means of all grace 
and holiness in the deposit of faith and in the 
sacramenU. *The Church . . . was legitimised 
by the possession of the apostolic tradition instead 
ot by the realising of that tradition in heart and 
life’ (A. Harnack, History qf Dogma\ Eng. tr., 
London, 1894-99, ii. 83). 

3 . The recognition thus openly given to higher 
and lower planes of sanctity within the Church 
led, first of all, to a duality of practice, still under 
ordinary social conditions, reflected in a theory of 
the ‘Two Lives’ (cf. C. Bigg, Ckrintian PlcUonisU 
of Aleacandria^ Oxford, 1886, ti. 83 fi* ; E. Hatch, 
InJlwTice of Greek Ideas, London, 1890, p. 164 
and finally to Monasticiam as a fresh type of ascetic 
Iwlinesa, Early monasticism may be regarded as a 
continuation of the aims of Montanlstic ‘ Puritan- 
ism,’ without its anti-occlesiastical elemouts, and 
welcomed by the Churcii itself. Despairing of mak- 
ing the majority even of its own members holy, the 
Church sought to counteract the prevailing laxity 
by approving, side by side with ordinary Christi- 
anity and in loose attachment even to the sacra- 
ments, the pursuit of holiness by particularly 
religious persons, released from ordinary social 
obligations. Thus, whereas Jesus liade all His 
followers be * perfect,’ and the NT d^iot and rAeiot 
were sanctified or mature Christians in the ordi- 
nary walks of life; and whoreaii even Clement 
regarded the ideal ' Gnostic ’ as one who took his 
place ill the daily round, * acting the drama of life 
which God has given him to play* {Strom, vii, 11 ), 
monasticdsiii confined ‘the religious’ to a profes- 
sional class, who should make the cultivation of 
holiness a distinct calling by fleeing from the world. 
Based thus on a religious egoism and an essentially 
dualistic view of the world, both of them alien to 
Christ’s ^irit, monasticism cultivated a negative 
or retiredf type of holiness. It attached a unique 
sanctity, not to inner renunciation or detachment 
from tne world, with an exemplaiy practice of 
the ordinary Christian virtues, but to an external 
abnegation of all property and marriage, and to 
the practice of artificially selected virtues such as 
poverty, chastity, and ecclesiastical oliedience. In 
monasticism, too, the holy man tended to identify 
himself with the sufferings and death of Christ 
rather than with His glorious risen life and quick- 
ening Spirit. Holiness was to lie attained and 
fieace won by refinements of mortification, a severe 
Iienitonce, and the rigours of self-disciplinary efifort, 
rather than by the free gift of Gud^ sanctifying 
Spirit acting on the soul through faith. 

*The Atootic theory has always rested in the contest between 
^e human spirit and the flesh : too often forgetting that the 
iJmne Spirit is not merely the umpire and witness, but the 
Almighty Aipont also In the destruction of sin * <W. B. Pope, 
Comitendiumo/Chriatiain London, 1880, ilL 68). 

There was, no doubt, gain as well as loss in the 
ideals of monasticism. It kept the light of re- 
ligion burning in dark ages, and rebuked all dilet- 
tante forms of lioliness by the example of a heroic 
and thoroughgoing renunciation. But its defect 
was that it made ascetioism an end in itself rather 
than a means, withdrew the practice of holiness 
from its proper sphere in the ordinary life of the 
community, depressed and falsified tne standard 
of holiness to be attained by the average man, 
and left to itself the world whioh it should have 
leavened. The denee of individualism marking 
monasticism varied in different countries and at 
different epochs, often becoming, espeoi^ly in the 


West, sociai and co-operative within the narrow 
circle of the monasteiy , as well as devoted to works 
of general utility. But still its holiness remained 
at heart a ‘ sublime individualism,’ in marked con- 
trast to the ideals of the NT. 

4 . A new conception emerge^ in Pelarlaniaiii, 
which may^ perhaps be described as okind of 
natural holiness or Christian Stoioism. Pelagius 
claimed that, by means of the freedom of the will 
and the help afforded by God’s grace in revelation, 
man is capable of perfect conformity to the will of 
God, who presoribeB nothing impossible. In so 
far as man is not capable of conforming to the 
Divine ideal, he cannot be charged with sin for 
failing to do so, since there is no sin prior to the 
actual choice of evil by the free will. 

* Qiiserendum est, utrunine debeat homo elne poooato esn. 
Protiul duhio deliet. Si debet, )ioteat ; el non potest, eigo neo 
delict ; et si non debet homo esse sine poocato. debet ergo oum 
pecioato esse; et Jam peccatum non erlt, si lllud debore oon- 
stlterit. Aut si hoc enam did absurdum est, oonSteii neoeeBe 
est debere homineni sine peccato ease, ol constat sum non aliud 
debere quam potest ’ (l*elag. ajnid Aug. da ParJ, Just, 8)l 

This essentially rationalistic system of belief in 
the inherent capacity of man to achieve all the 
rightconsness required of him appears in history 
in various forms, such as Socinianisni and m^lem 
Naturalism. But it belittles the Divine demand, 
lays stress on syni[)atheLic goodness rather than on 
the holiness that is mcdiatofl through faith, rejects 
both atonement and regeneration, and conflicts \irith 
the normal Christian consciousness of sin and gri^e. 
‘ Groce is needed to make a man into a saint, aiud 
if any man doubt this he knows not what is a saint 
nor what is a man’ (Pascal, Thoughts, Eng. tr., 
London, 1889, p. 296). 

5 , This truth Avas brought out by Augustine, 
who made the keystone of his entire system the 
utter dependence of the believer, for the beginning, 
middle, and end of ChriKtian holiness, on the free, 
indispensable, supernatural, prevenient, and irro- 
sptible grace of God. Two other as^mets of Chris- 
tian honnesH received prominence in Augustine: 
(a) its personal, einutionul aspect, as a cleaving to 
the Lord (^d, the living individual relationship of 
faith, humility, and love, which appronriates the 
Divine Spirit and leads at lost to lifers blissful goal 
of perfect knowledge, vision, righteousness, frui- 
tion, and eternal rest ; and (6) its social aspect, as 
a grace mediated to us only by means of and within 
the Christian Church, which is the civUas dei, the 
Kingdom of God on earth, and the sole sjdiere of 
salvation. Augustine may thus be said to have 
attached e(|ua] im|>ortance to the inward experience 
of grace and to its outward ecclesiastical attesta- 
tion ; but the emphasis which he laid on the mural 
effect of the infused love of God, as conditioning 
onr holiness, rather than on the soul’s new religi- 
ons standing through forgiveness and regenerating 
faith, gave a direction to the Church’s doctrine on 
this subject which was not to receive a corrective 
until the Reformation. 

^ 6 . From Augustine sprang the mediaaval eonoep- 
rion of sacramental holiness, which was develops 
in Bvstematic detail W the schoolmen, and reached 
its final form in the Catholicism of the Council of 
Trent. The eharacteristic features of thb type 
are the objective provision for man’s holiness in 
the superaatural grace of the sacraments, and the 
place assigned to merit in the process of sanctifica- 
tion. The one perfect treasury of all holiness and 
righteousness is Jesus Christ We beoome members 
of His body, and shore in the fruits of His Incar- 
nation and Passion, when we receive the sanctify- 
ing grace of His Holy Spirit. This prevenient 
grace is a supematunu power or quality infused 
into the soul by means of the Divinely appointed 
sacraments or through prayer. It imiMits the 
impulse towards righteousness and God, obiiter* 
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ates fdn both original and mortal,^ and prodnoaa, 
on the condiUon of onr oo-operating tnut, that 
inner aanctifioation or disposition of aaaenting 
faith and iustifying love which warrants the 
Divine forgiveness, inangnrates a state of super- 
natural Bonship or infused habit of holineas, and 
enables the soul to acquire those merits which are 
requisite for salvation.* 

' By a jutUlylug faltb the (Osthollc) Ohuroli andarstendsqiMU* 
totively the theoratlosl fslth tn the truths of Revelation, and 
demands over and above this faith other acts of preparation for 
Justlfloatiob ' : namely, fear, hone, charity, penance, and alms- 
giving (7'Se Cathoiio RneyeltgMsaiEa, vL (10OB]7O1 f. ; of. Oouneii 
vL 7, 9). 

These good works, however, are themselves the 
fruit of co-operating grace,* which incites and 
stirs into activity the latent goodness of man, and 
enables him, by a refined i^ergism, to fulfil the 
law of Christ, to receive justification, and to merit, 
ex condigno, or in strict justice, increase of grace, 
eternal glory, the /ruitto cfei, and participation in 
the Divme nature, which ore the rewiuds of holi- 
ness.^ In Catholicism, justification is not simply 
a formal declaration of the forgiveness and re- 
mission of sins, with an external imputation 
of the holiness of Christ through faith; it is 
the actual result of the sacramental ronewid of 
the inner man, by means of the acquisition of 
a new qualitaa y/ithxn the soul, as it is appro- 
priated through incorporation in the Holy 
Catholic Church. As such, justification is neces- 
sarily gradual and not instantaneous. It admits of 
increase and decrease or even loss, according to 
eacsh man’s co-operating dispfisition to receive it,* 
the plain precepts of uio gospel suificing for ordi- 
nary Christians of the second order, while higher 
counsels of fierfection remain additional and 
optional for such as * in a better and quicker way ’ 
would attain to eternal life by totally abandoning 
tile good things of this world.* These not only 
attam to a religious level * quae statum porfeotionis 
proiitetur,’ but they may even so excel in holiness 
oeyond what is strictly required of them (‘ bonum 
superexcedens’ [Summa, n. i. qu. 109, art. 2]) as to 
accumulate a treasury of merit or works of super- 
erogation, which ore available for less mature 
Christians in the form of indulgences by a 

kind of transferred holiness, yot always on the 
basis of the mystic union of believers in the One 
Head.^ The absence of any assurance of salvation 
in tliis system * constrains the believer to supple- 
ment his faith by making diligent use of the 
Church’s means of grace and by apidying himself 
eagerly to salutary acts of virtue, in order to 
acquire. * by many repeated efforts after obedience,* 
that holiness which is necessary for future blessed- 


saiy condition of beholding and being united to 
€|oa, through purgation, illainination, the renun- 
ciation of all creatures, and the elevation of the 
soul above' the distractions and multiplicitiea of the 
world of time and sense. In its extreme forms, 
mysticism tends to dispense with everything 
external wd intermediary, and to wander into 
vague regions that are non-Christian, non-bistori- 
cal, and even pantheistic, thus making a fatal 
sacrifice of the Divine holiness. Christian mysti- 
cism frequently tends to depart from NT holiness 
by seeking to approach God otherwise than 
tnroagh the Incarnate Word, the means of grace, 
and the sole relationship of faith, as well as in 
its whole manner of laying emphasis on finitude 
rather than sinfulness, immanence rather than 
transcendence, communion rather than forgive- 
ness, feeling and imagination rather than will 
and conscience, the bliss of personal absorption in 
the life of God rather than a life of filial obeiU- 
ence to His will. Yet mysticism has ever served 
piety by insisting on inward experience and 
spintuaf passion in religion ; and in a St. Bernard 
it exhibited intense personal love of the suffering 
and lowly Jesns, the Bridegroom of the soul, as an 
all-in^rtant element in Christian holiness. 

8 . In the Mendicant Orders we find a still 
further reaction against the clerical ideal of 
sanctity, in the emphasis laid upon lay Aolinese. 
St. Francis and the friars brought back holiness 
from monasteries, churches, and the technicalities 
of hierarchical religion to the homes and liauiiU of 
ordinary men and the service of one’s neighbour, 
by the preaching of penitence, humility, love, and 
a joyous imitation ox the poverty of Jesus.^ 

9 . Tlie chief corrective, however, to the sacra- 
mental conception of holiness was to come not 
from x^stioism within the mediaeval Church, but 
from Protestantism outside it. The Reformers 
contended for a fiduciary holinees^ based on the 
religious experience of faith. 

'Auifusilne sod Cathollcitm attached great weight to dn ; 
but behind ein stood eoneupiiteeiUia, virtually a physical con- 
ception : and behind righteousness the hyper-physical 
duitetibnis, eto. Hence Catlioliclsm culminates in ascetic mo. 
rality and mysticism. For Luther there stands behind sin in 
the ethical aenee sin in the religious sense, i.s. unbollef, and 
behind the being lighteoua the fundamental religions virtue, 
i.s. faith. . . • Luther attained that which Augustine, owing to 
his Neo-Platonism, was not fortunate enough to reach, not- 
withstanding numerous approaches to it ; he made Christianity 
again a rellipon ' <P. Loots. LnVadsn^, Halle. 1900, p. 787 f.h 

(a) To the mystical doctrine of holiness through 
spiritual alworption in God in a love that replaces 
faith, Luther opposed the evangelical doctrine — 
itself essentially mystical — of the soul's present 
justification ana holiness through the forgiveness 


Sermons^, London, 1844, i. 1-16). 

7. Side by side with this sacramental type of 
holiness, and partly in protest against its spirit, 
there was fostered within the Church the piety 
of Mysticism, or immediate subjective hohness. 
Mysticism has assumed many forms in the history 





feature is the desire for inward parity as a neoos- 

X Thomsi Aqninu, ^mma, ui. qu. S9, 80, 87 ; Cotmag qf 
2Vvn(, ▼. 6, vi. 14, IQXi. 

* Stunma, f. qu. 110-114 ; Trwnt, vl. 7. 

8 Auguttina. da Gutis, 86 ; Trent, vi. 16. 

4 Airnma, u. L uu. 114, art 8; Trent, vl. 6, 10*. 

4 TVvfiC, vl. 10. la 

s Summa, a. L qu. 108, art. 4. See. farther, art. Ooinnaui amp 
Pembrs, Ofilclia Gatholiolim, however, doee not require with- 
irom the world aa a condition of oomplete hoIineM. 
*For the oanoniiation of a servant of God It is sufHoient that 
thsrs be proof that he has practised those virtues which ocea- 
slon demanded. In an eminent and heroic degree, according 
to his condition In life, rank, and dreumstancoo* (Benedict 
nv., da Servorum J>ei Jteatifte. et Beotorum Canenis,, Padua, 

lit. fuppl. qu. 18, 26. Cf. 111. qo. 48, art 2; 2V«iit, 
vl. 10; TAe CUthalieBmve. x. 119111203. 

s Anmna, n. 1. qu. 112, art 6 ; Trent, vL 9, lOXtis. 


for Christ’s sake, by means of a sincerely penitent 
and trustful faith which neither need ro nor can 
ever bo outmwn. To the semi-Pelagian Catholic 
doctrine of holiness, with its mysterious stream of 
forces in the sacraments, its infused and almost 
quantitative grace, its merely assenting faith, its 


sin, its ton and uncertainty, its emphasis on co- 
operating merit as imputing to the believer an 
objective and inherent righteousness before God — 
to all this Luther opposed the more religious con- 
ception of a joyous present certainty of individual 
salvation as a result of the direct personal relation- 
ship of childlike faith in the Father who has 
o|>ened His loving heart to us in Christ Jesus, and 
won onr unswerving trust by the free forgiveness 
of our sms. In such a system, sanctification, so far 
from b^g a stage in tne process of justifiitation, 
issues from justification as its necessary obverse ; 
for there is no other or farther holiness possible 
1 For the Vklendi of God, Waldenses, and other holineii eecu 
of Uie Middle Agee, cee eepsrate arlidee. 
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to the Christian than that of faith, which b rimply 
the continnal daily appropriation, not of forgive- 
ness only, but of God Himself in Christ, as the 
source or the believer's peace, ipwer, righteousness, 
and good works. In the teaching of Luther. Christ 
Himself assumed the central place which in Scho- 
lasticism was occupied by infused grace ; and the 
holiness of monasticism. with its ascetic morally 
and withdrawal from the world, was rejected to 
make way for a holiness of faith which could no- 
where be better exempliiied than in one's ordinary 
calling as ordained by God. 

* Perfeotio OhriBt&ans Mt lerlo tlmore Deum, et ranui con- 
dpere nutcrnsm fldem, et conflden propter Ohriatuin, quod 
habesmui Deum placatum, petere a Deo, et oerto ex^tare 
auxillum in (nnnlbua rebus gerendie, Jnxta vocationem ; interim 
forla dlligenter facere bona opera, et eervire vocationi. In his 
rebus est vent perfeotio et venis ouitus Dei* iAugabutg (?pn- 
fution, 1680, II. 87). 


(6) The teaching of Calvin on this subject was 
governed by his doctrine of Divine predestination, 
electing grace, and the sovereign wul of God. His 
aim was to cultivate an intensive lioliness which 
should consist not simply, as Luther so breezily 
taught, in that free and loving service of all men 
which results from the joyous experience of the 
Divine forgiveness, but ratlier in reverent obedi- 
ence to God’s coiiimandiiients and the observance 
of ’such legitimate worship as is prescribed by the 
law’ of God {Inst, I. ii. 3). True holiness is 
possible only to such as are elect by the decree of 
God (m. xxii. 2), and it follows by a Divine inner 
necessity from mstitication, yet only within the 
sphere of the Christian Church, b^ause of its 
possession of the Word and sacraments (iv. i. 4, 16). 
Not that all the members of the Church are equally 
holy, 

' only that with their whole heart they aapiro after hollneM and 
fierfeot purity ; and henoe. Uiat purity whicli tliey huvo not 
yet fully attained in, by the kiiuiii<:e« of Qod, attributed to 
them.' * The Ohurc!li is sanctifled by C'hrist, but here the com* 
menoement only of her sancUQcation is seen: the end uid 
entire ootnpleiion will bo effected when Christ, the Holy of 
holy ones, shall truly and completely fill her with Hie own 
holiness '(IV. 1. 17, viii. 12). 


Hence the importance attached by Calvin to a 
strict ecclesiastical discipline as a moans to holi- 
ness (IV. xii.), 

' According to Luther the primary purpose of the Church wee 
to proclaim the Qospel of Qod's forfpring love in Christ, 
according to Calvin it was to train the elect in holiness. . . • 
The notion of the (Church as a communion of holy ]ieople, pore 
fioth in doctrine and in conduct, because wholly governed by 
the wiU of Qod, increasingly overshadowed the idea of it as an 
agency for the proclamation of God’s forgiving love ’ (A. O. 
licGiffert, In EMay$ in Modem Theology and ReutUd SiujoeU, 
Mew York, 1911, p. 218 f.). 


These characteristics profoundly influenced 
modem Europe and gave birth to the austere 
holiness of Scottish Presbyterianism and English 
Puritanism, with their occasional excesses of harsh 
casuistry, Sabbatarian gloom, and iconoclastic zeal, 
but with compensating glories of spiritual ipandeur 
and imaginative power. These types aimed at 
recovering the full ethical content of holiness, as 
well as the due emphasis on the holiness of God. 
and, by a new asceticism, they were all the more 
mighty in outwardly dominating the world be- 
cause they had inwardly and spiritually renounced 
it (see £. Trooltsch, Protestantism and Progress^ 
Eng. tr.. London, 1012, pp. 70-85, 136-141). 

xo. The ferment caused by the lleformation gave 
rise to several attempts, mostlv non-eoolesiastical. 
to establish a motveacperimenicuholinesSt the various 
forms of which may be studied in the Anabaptists, 
Seekers. Quakers, and other sects, in Pascal and 
the Port-Royaliats, and in Molinos, F4nelon, 
Madame Guyon, and tlie Quietists. In Germany 
in the 18th cent, the movement took the form of 
Plethnn. a reaction against the stiff scholastic 
dogmatism of the Lutheran Church and current 
rationaliam. Spener. Francke, andGk>ttfried Arnold 
were the leaders of a school which sought to transfer 


the emphasiB in religion from belief in an orthodox 
creed, and reliance upon institutions and means of 
grace, to the more emotional and personal ap- 
propriation of saving truth and the exemplification 
of it in holy conduct. The experience of convexaion 
and regeneration was insistea on as an indispens- 
able preliminary to the true knowledge of God 
or the fruitful study of theology. ’Awakened* 
Christians were enoonraged to meet together for 
free prayer, and an attitude of aloofness or antagon- 
ism was taken np towards worldly amusements 
and secular culture. The movement gave rise to 
both philanthropic and fanatical developments, 
and in passing over into Moravianism it revealed 
strong se|)aratist as well as missionary tendencies. 

II. Moravianism in its tuni did much to inspire 
Methodism, witk its characteristic doctrine of 
perfect holiness. Already in his undergraduate 
days at Oxford. John Wesley had been known as 
the founder and leader of the * Holy Club.’ When 
he was aliout twenty-two. the reading of Thomas 
k Kompis led him to see that 

'true reuzion waa eeated in the heart, and that Qod'e law 
extended to all our thoughts as well ee worcle and aolione . . . 
1 Mt apart an hour or two a day for reliinnus retirement. I 
communioated every week. 1 watched agiunat all eiu, whether 
In word or deed. 1 began to aim at, and pray lor, inward 
hollnew’ (Tha JoumalnTJohn Willey, ed. K. Ouniook, LohidoD, 
1909,1.4061.). T 

These and subsequent experiences, rather man 
any abstract theorizing on the subject. 1^ Wesley 
to become the life-long ohampion of doctrines wli^cn 
he afterwards unfolded in ’A Plain Account' of 
Christian Perfection, as believed and taught by 
the Uev. Mr. John Wesley, from the year 1725 to 
the year 1777 ’ ( Works^t London, 1830, xi. 366-446).^ 
Wesley ’believed and preached that tlie Divine 
Spirit was as mighty in administering redemption 
as the Divine Son in accomplishing it’ {A New 
History of Methodism, ed. W. J. Townsend, etc., 
London. 1909, i. 214). In opiiosiUon to the Catholic 
doctrine of meritorious perioction, the mysticail con- 
cseption of iierfection through isolated communion 
with and aosoriition in deity, and the general view 
of perfection as something to be attained only in 
a futnre life. Wesley maintained tlie doctrine of a 
present evangelical or Christian perfection in the 
entire sanctification of perfect love. Such perfection 
is not to be confused with absolute or angelic or 
’Adamic’ righteousness, and is consistent with a 
thousand defects arising from our ignorance, in- 
firmity. and creaturely limitations, being relative 
to the helps and opportunities of every moment. 
' It is the jierfection of which man is capable while 
dwelling in a corruptible body ; it is loving the 
Lord hiB God with all his heart and with all his 


soul and with all his mind.’ The sin from which 
it is free is ’the voluntary transgression of any 
known law,’ and it implies constant self-renuncia- 
tion and even fasting, the careful observance of 
Divine ordinances, a humble, steadfast reliance on 
God’s forgiving g^ace in the Atonement, a pure 
intention to regard God’s glory in all things, and 
an increasing exercise j>f the love which itself 
fulfils the whole law and is the end of the command- 
ments. 

* The perfection which I have taught thcM forty years caniicS 
be a delusion, unlen tho Bible be a delusion too ; 1 mean, toeing 
Qod vrith all our heart, and our neighbour as ourselves. X pin 
down all its oppoMrs to this definition of it. No evasion 1 No 
shifting the question 1 When is the delusion of tbIsT ' (Journal, 
87th Aug. 1708). 


This doctrine of full sanetifioation was ’ the grand 
deposiium which God has lodged with the people 
oflilled Methodists ; and for the sake of propagatmg 
1 Wesley's dootrine of perfection nay be studied further in 
the Joumai, 24th July 1702, 14th May 1706, 27th Aug. 1708, 
20th June 1700 ; 8ormons, nos. xllU., IxxvL, oxx. ; and the Lsttore 
dated 6Ui Apr. 1768, 7th July 1701, 16th Sept. 1708. 18th May 
1708, 81st Fbb 1771. 8es also Minutes oj Cotomealians, Juno 
1744 and Aug. 1746, and the JfsfAodM Hymn Book, sactios 
■For BSliavan BaOkl^ FaU Bedamptlon.' 
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thii chiefly. He Beems to have nised them np,’ 
Wed^ even doubted whether eny who preached 
against it could continue in the Society 
16th Smt, 26th Nov. 1790). 

13. The influence of these doctrines has been far- 
reaching. In the various branches of Methodism 
to-day ^the emphasis is everywhere laid ... on 
the calling to the life of entire sanctification which 
is brought about the reign of perfect love in the 
heart’ {A New Hietoiy of Methodiem^ iL 421). 
This is eimecially prominent in the most recent off- 
shoot of Methodism, the Salvation Army. * Even 
among our worst enemies it has been admitted that 
the strength of the Salvation Army lay in its 
Holiness teaching’ (Holinett Beadxnge ... re- 
printed from the Wat Ory^ London, 1883, ^ v; 
see also &.A. Orders and Regvdatione for Field 
Officers^ London, 1886). 

13 . The rise of modem Holineaa Movements in 
Europe and America, where the work of I^s. C. 
O. Finney of Olierlin helped to prepare the soil, 
may be traced largely to the revivd of religion 
through the work of Moody and Sankey in 1875. 
But it had already begun several years before, 
first in America and then in England, its pioneer 
with both word and pen being W. E. Boardman,^ 
who together with R Pearsall Smith held a 
long senes of special meetings for ministers and 
others in 1873 and 1874. A striking issue of these 
was a conference held at Broadlands Park, Romsey, 
in 1874, on the invitation of Lord Mount-Temple, 
for the purpose of considering 'the Scriptural 
possibilities of faith in the life of the Christian in 
the daily walk (a) as to maintained communion 
with God : and (5) as to victory over all known 
sin’ (C. F. Harford, The Ketwick Convewtiont 
London, 1907, p. 26). In the same year a larger 
conference, under the leadership of Smith and 
Ikiardman, met at Oxfonl 'for the promotion of 
Scriptural holiness ’ ; and in 1875, by invitation of 
Canon Harford-Battersby, the first 'Convention 
for the I’romotion of Practical Holiness ’ was held 
at Keswick. Among the chief leaders of the 
convention have been included Thdodore Monod, 
Andrew Murray, A. T. Pierson, F. B. Meyer, and 
H. C. G. Moule. ' The Keswick Convention has set 
up no new school of theology, it has instituted no 
new sect, it has not even formed a society, but 
exists for the sole purpose of helping men to be 
holy’ (Harford, op. cit, 4). 

In 1875, Smith visited Berlin and inaugurated 
what came to be known as the modem German 
Gemeinsck(^tebew^ng, His work was earnestly 
taken up by Schliimbaoh, Christliob, Paul, and 
others, and Jed to the formation of the Deutecher 
Evangelizationsverein (1884), the Chnadawtr Pfingst* 
konferenz (1888), the Blahkenhui^er Allianz^ 
kofferenz (1905), and similar associations. In some 
cases these broke away from the Established 
Church, but for the most part their aim was to 
cultivate a deeper holiness means of speml 
organisations in touch with it. The best theological 
exponents of this school were Jellinghaus and 
Lepsius, whose views, however, have been regarded 
as unduly moderate by tlie more advono^ sec- 
tions. In German Switzerland, O. Stockmayer is 
its chief representative. In America, ap^ from 
more special organizations like A. B. Simpson’s 
'Christian Alliance,’ the Norihfield Contentions 
established near Moody’s own nome in Massa- 
^usetts in 1880, has proved most influentiaL Out 
of it has sprung the Student Ckrietian Movement^ 

1 Boftrdinsn*s Sigktr Ckrietian written belbre 18S0, ma 
through meny edittonion both ildeeof the Atleatlo, end quietly 
prepeied many mindi for the movement when tt bem to take 
more overt form In 1870 In Union Hollnesi Oonventione under 
hieleedenhip. It ii still perhepe the most velueble introduction 
to the study of the modem Holiness Movement. See his 
(London, 1880). 


and other similsr associations for the deepening of 
(be spiritual life. 

Modem Holiness Movements have advocated 
the privilege and possibility of our attaining, 
here and now, to the peace, power, and purity 
of full sanctification, through the surrenaer in 
faith. 

Keswick sets before men 'e Ufe of fsith end vietonr, of pesoe 
end rest es the rightful heritage of the child of aod,1nto which 
be may etep not by the leborlouc eeoent of some “ Soele Senote,” 
not by long preyere end leborlons effort, but by e dellbereie 
end decisive ect of feith*(Hsrford, qp. eft. 6t.). *ln the blood 
end deeth of Jeeus ^re Is to be hed not only foigiveneae but 
eiso e direct end immedleie broking of i»e power of sin, 
oleensing from sin, end oontiniiel viotoiy ov^r sin, in ths 
surrender of feith* (Th. Jellingheus, Dae vdtlige argetMetirtige 
Beil durek Ckrietum*, Bseel, 1008, pp. 20, 440>. 

In more popular statement, a 'higher life’ or 
'second blessing’ of 'full salvation* may be ex- 
perienced through a single act of perfect consecra- 
tion to God, who in respouse completely neutralizes 
or eradicates the sinful nature so as to grant a 
present deliverance from the power of sin, on ilie 
sole condition of 'abiding’ in an attitude of de- 
pendent life-union with Hie exalted Christ. The 
degree to which this last condition, which involves 
exercise of the personal will of the believer, is 
explicit^ dwelt on accounts lar^y for the different 
types of Hollnoss teaching. How far some forms 
of it can go may be judg^ by the affirmation of 
pastor Paul, '1 have for a long time now seen 
noUiing of my old nature’ (Onadau Conference 
Eeports 1904, p. 298). Such a claim to perfect 
holiness, however, is to be interpreted in a rmigious 
rather than in a moral sense. It admits of moral 
progress through growing 'light’ in the conscience 
—and this the more rapidly beoanse a new and 
normal attitude of obedience to God’s will os known 
has been consciionsly and oiico for all accepted by 
faith. * In reality we are not yet fully holy ’ (H. 
Beuser, Dae mmeme Gemairiehaftecnrietenlums 
Tubingen, 1910, p. 36). 

Generally speaking, the modem Holiness Move- 
ment seeks to conservo a neglected truth, and in 
an a^e of materialism and busy extemalism in 
religion it has incalculably deepened the spiritual 
life of the Church. Yet its actual forms, apart 
from the extravagances of human frailty and error, 
have frequently suffered from narrowness of theo- 
logical outlook and a lack of both psychological 
and ethical insisht into the deep implications of 
the gospel. It u plainly unsoriptural to suggest 
that any 'second blessing’ can confer on cmisin 
Christians a higher kind of sanctification than the 
holiness that flows essentially from justii^ng faith, 
or bestow a new grace of spiritual infilling and 
deliverance from sin ' distinct from and additional 
to ’ the gift of the Holy Ghost granted in conversion 
and regeneration. * It is a fatal mistake to think 
of hoUness as a possession which we have distinct 
from our faith and conferred upon it. That is a 
Catholic idea, still saturating Irotestant pietism* 
(P. T. Forsyth, Ckrietian Perfection^ 1910, p. 7). 
Further weaknesses may be seen in the ten&acy 
to identify holiness with quietistio self-abnegation, 

even to the loss of ] ^ 

of faith,’ disseve 


ity, and with the 'rest 
from inspirod moral effort ; to 
frown oh all ' secular’ culture and brand as essenti- 
ally sinful habits and pursuits which are in (bem- 
selves indifferent ; to overstimulate feeling and to 
confine the grace of God to stereotyped forms of 
conversion ; and to claim with overweening con- 
fidence the special aesling of the Holy Spirit and 
direct inspiration in the details of thought and 
action. In these respects the modem Holiness 
Movement is not an advance upon but rather a 
retrogression from Reformation standards (see P. 
G)ennrioh, Die Lehre van der Wiedergeburt, Leipzig, 
1997, pp. 204-215; and C. R. Eraman, 'Modem 
Spiritual Movements,’ in Biblical and Theological 
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StudiiB 9 t by motnbers of the Facul^ of Prinoeton 
Seminary, Now York, 1912, pp. 359-3fi^). 

There in noticeable at the present day a certain 
avoidance and dislike of the 8|^ia1 aavocac^ of 
holiness, even within the Christian Church. This 
may be due to (a) the trend of modern thought, so 
far as it seems to have weakened the transcendental 
claims of theology, and consequently of Christian 
ethics ; (6) absorption in social and economic 
problems, from which Holiness Movements have 
too frequently and ostentatiously withdrawn them* 
selves ; (c) a reaction against the unscientific and 
narrowly pietistic interpretation of the Bible ; {d) a 
mistaken identifiO/ation of holiness with asceticism, 
morbid introspection, other-worldliness, or profes- 
sional religion. Hence we have such statements as 
the following : 

* The Idea of a holv working man is even groteeque. The 
virtues which the working clauses at their best have recognised 
have been rather those of Integrity, generosity, sincerity, good 
comradeship, than those of meekness, purity, piety, self-abnega- 
tion, and the like* (B. Belfort Has, ThtEtkioa SooiaUam^ 
London, ISSP, p. 17>. 

The remedy would seem to lie in a recovered 
sense of the Mrsonality, transcendence, and holy 
character of God as the ground of all Christian 
holiness; in a fuller recognition of the social 
obligations of a holy life ; and in a return to the 
harmonious NT ideal of holiness, with all its com* 
prehensive religious and ethical implications. 

* 1 do feel that holiness oonslsts in hearing Christ and following 
Him step by step in the luluutest part of the minutest duty, and 
In aoknowledgingan ordinance of Christ in all the natural and 
social relations* Erskine of Linlatheu, Letters, London, 1678, 
p. 168 ). 

LimaTUMt.— (1) Bi/tA/CiHi.— Besides the best oommentaries 
and text-books of NT Theology, see artt. ' Holiness* and * 8anc- 
tifloatUin/ In if DLand UVG. and nrt.*HciligkoitQottesim AT, 'in 
B. G. Marsh, TJu> ChriiAian DfiCtrim ofSanetiJicatum^ 
London.iatS; R. C. Trench. A^T7,do. 1871, f btt; 
O. Stockmayer, Graas and .Vm, Ung. tr., do. 1870 ; A. Jukes, I'he 
Jino JfanS, do. 1881 ; J. H. Oswald, Vie Lehre von dor lieUu 


£aprtt danoleodmasjuatoo^, Paris, ilOOl ; De Bellevue, ViKuoro 
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R. H. Coats. 

HOLINESS (Roman). — definition of ‘holi- 
ncBB ’ in relation to the Roman spirit is not easy to 
frame. Perhaps ‘purity under divine sanction* 
may be taken as a rough explanation for the 
present purpose. In the earliest religion of the 
Roman State, ceremonial obligations were minute 
and exacting, and their relation to conduct is 
obscure, but the idea that character was in some 
way dependent on a power unseen and superhumaii 
was not entirely wanting. The conception tliat 
moral perfeotion is pleasing to heaven is embodied 
in some of the oldest forms of cult — ^that, for in- 
stance, which the Vestal Virgins served. On not 
a few critical occasions the anger of the gods, 
bursting upon the community, was traced to their 
displeasure against an erring Vestal. As time 
went on, moral abstractions, treated as divinities, 
were publicly revered — chastity, for instance 
(Pudicitia) ; and these forms go back to an age 
when in religious matters Rome hod as yet not 
been very deeply affected by Greece. Indeed, 
reverence for such abstract powers was always 
more characteristic of Italy and the West than i of 
Greece and the Kast. We most ask and, if pos- 
sible, answer the difficult question, What elfVxtt 
upon the individual life had tho belief thOt 
morality is under the protection of Heaven T If wh 
regard only the utterances of the Latin satirists 
wlto i^nt the manners of a small clique in the 
capitm as though they were representative of the 
whole world, or the er|UAlly indiscriminate de- 
nunciations of Paganism by early Christian 
writers, we may be tempted to answer ‘ None.’ 
But a great amount of evidence exists which tells 
a difVereiit tale. 

Tlius, the vast mass of private memorials un- 
earthed in the Western world by excavation bears 
testimony to a family life far diUereTit from that 
which is almost exclusively presented in the 
literature of the £mi>ire. The fact that Vesta was 
the presiding deity of the family circle, as well as 
of the State conceived as a larger family, is a sign 
of a ^neral belief that the ultimate sanction of 
morality is found in a supernal world, and that 
moral meanliness among those of this world is a 
precept which issues from the other. This idea 
finds general expression in languAge, particularly 
in the use of the words casttis, purua, aancius, pius. 
Of course, those terms sometimes have a hara and 
somewhat lowly significance. They may be em- 
ployed in a limited sense, not in reference to 
character taken as a whole, but to abstinence 
from some particular class of immoral acts. It is 
not easy to trace the moral life of a {leople or an 
empire. But it is not too bold to say that tlie 
history of these words in the Latin language 
shows a steady elevation of the ideal of moridity. 

The conviction that, In spite of the many 
horrible misrepresentations which a long line of 
pagan poets and philosophers denounced, the gods 
favour personal purity is exliibited in much 
Roman ritual besides that connected with Vesta. 
Priests and priestesses were often subject to severe 
restrictions. Boys and girls, being innocent, were 
employed in divine service, as we see in the Car- 
men Stbeulare of Horace. This famous hymn 
may be said to have done homage to the efforts of 
Anrastus, who strove to cure the sickness of the 
worid by the union of moral and religious reform. 
His policy made an epoch in the social history of 
the Westem Empire. The i^eat Greek tide which 
had swept the ednoated ctasses into scepdeinn 
began to turn, and a belief in the divine govern- 
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mont of the world was renewed and penetrated 
society^ An increased yearning, after morsi 
pnrity numifested itself in many ways. New 
iorms of religion and new applications of philo- 
sophy alike wow the influence, although then, as 
after^ religion and philosophy were not alwc^s on 
the Bide of morality. There were Stoic and Cynic 
antinomiaas as there have been Christian. And 
the new divinities, Isis and Mithra and others, 
who were so ardently accepted, could debase their 
worshippers. But, on the whole, these new cults 
were popular, at least in part, b^ause they satis- 
fied to some extent the desire to find a way of 
escape from the corruption of unregenerate human 
nature— a way not opened by the older civic faiths. 
The seeds of Cliristianity could hardly have 
thriven as they did in the field of the Roman 
world if it had been still, morally, the world of the 
ancient Cato. 

Not unnaturally we find purity as a cult more 
prevalent among women than among men. On 
the principle of * corruptio optimi pessima,’ satir- 
ists specially loved to depict the degradation of 
women. But an attentive reader, say, of Mayor’s 
notes on Juvenal, will see something of the other 
side of the shield. And a iierusid of the very 
numerous gravestones of women will leave an im- 
pression that there was, even at the worst time of 
the Empire, a wide range of sound family life, 
resting on tlie purity of the matron and mother. 
The commendations of the untainted lives of 
mothers of households are, in a multitude of cases, 
far from being hypocritical or mereW conventiunal. 
The celebratw eulo^ by a consul, Lucretius, on 
his wife Turia, in the Augustan age, praises her 
for chastity and religiousness without BU]>erstition. 
It was just this hope of stainlessness, combined 
with worship cleansed from superstition, that 
drew women, and in a less degree men, not only to 
Christianity, but to the oosmopolitan pagan divini- 
ties. A cuminon type of inscription praises a wife 
for her * old-time sanctity and modesty.* In spite 
of loose views of the marriage tie, we hear much of 
marriages which endured through long lifetimes, 
and the title univira, ' wife of one husband,* was 
prized. This turning away from the superstitions 
exaggerations of the ancient cults, conihined with 
a recoil from impurity, is well seen in that strange 
at)ol(^y for Christians rather than for Christianity, 
tho Octavius of Minucius Felix, written in the 
latter half of the 2nd cent. a.d. 

Until the rise of the Neo-l*latonic philosophy, 
which was not a great force until the last Imperial 
centuries, the tendency of the later philosophers, 
both in the East and in the West, was to eschew 
theory and enforce morality. This was oharacter- 
isCio of all the schools alike, whatever name they 
were called. It is impossible to mutake the trend in 
educated circles in the West daring the first three 
centuries of the Empire towards an elevation of 
morality, whose moving force was a higher view 
of the relation of the individual to God. There is 
an ever strengthening vein of puiitanism in the 
later philosopiiy, which reached its full develop- 
ment in the Neo-Platonic scheme. This vein is 
especially traceable in Stoicism. The dry logic of 
earlier Stoicism was softened, so that the moral 
lessons of the school might reach a large circle of 
Roman disciples. Every attempt was made to 
bridge over the cpilf between the philosopher and 
the vulgar. The philosophic missionaries, who 
wanders about the world preaching to the multi- 
tude, though accused, like other teachers, of 
criminality, found a hearing from the crowd just 
because ox the vague yearning after a better life. 
There was a gradual approximation to the Chris- 
tian idea of mn, and the necessity was realized of 
a divine deliverance from the burden of the flesh. 


with its impulse to immorality. Virtue was ex- 
plained as attainable only by the will of God, and 
by imitation of the divine ; duty, as the outcome 
of the divine law. * No man is good without God,’ 
said Seneca. The philosophic teacher was more 
and more presented as the curer of sick souls. The 
wide diflerence between doctrine and practice 
among the followers of this teaching was the 
theme of satirists, but there is much reason to 
doubt whether they were more open to this kind 
of reproach than the adherents of other religious 
and moral systems in the past and in the present. 

LiTBSATuiii.— iDformstion on the subject is scslteied about 
In works on Roman rellipon and Philoiio)>by and Social Lifa. 
EspociaU}” ma^' be nientloned : G. Wissowa, tind 

giiUtt* der Romer^ (in Muller*! Ilandbueh tier klateitichen A ttsr- 
tumtwiuenaeha/tY Munich, 1012; L. FrledlSnder, Oantet- 
lungm aue det SiUenguchichte Rotns in der Zeit vtm August 
bis sum Auagang der AnUmineb, Loipslff, 1881; E. Zeuor. 
Phitosuphie der Orieehsn ». do. 1808. iil. J. fe. Kkhj. * 

HOLINESS (Semitio).— The conception of holi- 
ness when traced to its historic origins among 
Semitic {keoples is stripped of all the ethioal qualf 
ties with which our Christian modern consciousness 
has invested it. The ethical elements which have 
become absorbed into its content entered at a much 
later stage in the evolution of ideas which became 
attached to the term. This change of connotation 
will he duly noted in its proper place. 

1. HOLJRJSSS AT TBB EARLIER STAGS.~^l. The 
original meaning of the Semitic word for * holy,* 

* holiness,’ (s). — The use of the Assyr. Pari 

^uddulu^ *to purify,* and of the corresponding 
adjective iuddudu in the sense of * pure,* ‘bright ’ 
(to which the syllabaries give us the svnonyms 
ellu^ and e66n, ‘ clear ’ or ‘ bright ’), mignt tempt 
ns to assume that tho original connotation of tiie 
tenn was * brightness,* especially when the Arab. 
kadasa and its derivatives might seem to lend some 
support to tills view. But it vrould be precarious 
to build ujion the infrequent use in Assyrian of 
derived forms, ^ and in Arabic of what may be a 
derived moaning. Our only safe course is to 
generalize from the use of ^ - cf - f both as verb and 
as substantive in the earliest documentary sources, 
ond of other words, such as A - r - m, found in all 
the Semitio languages possewsing a similar mean- 
ing. We are thereby Jed to the conclusion that 
the term expresses the separation or 

reservation of a thing or a person for Divine use 
or a Divine cult, and the state of an object or 
person so reserv^ and brought into close rela- 
tion with Deity os inaccessible or hardly accessible, 
and invested with a quasi-Divine riiaracter and 
power. 

We are here touching upon the common ground 
of primitive custom where Semitic and non-SBmitio 
trariitions blond. The saying of Statius, quoted 
with approval by £. Renan {Hist, d'larail, JParis, 
1887-94, i. 29), * Ihrimus in orbe decs fecit timer,* 
here finds its application. The element of fear, 
which invests the relations of primitive man (see 
the ' General ’ art. above) with tlie occult perBonsI 
or qaasi-porsonal agencies with which he appeared 
to be surrounded, is expressed in the Heb. phrase 
for religion, n)n^ niq*. This feeling of awe was ex- 
tended to all objects which stood in more immedi- 
ate contact with the gods whom the Semite 
worshipped. ‘ 

1 Roborteon Smith ie dominsted by hie conception of lecrlfioe 
M exprewing communion between God and the wonhhtper. 
Therefore, when heseye {RsL Scm.s Mf.X *lt ie not with a 
vague fear of unknoum powere, but with a loving reverence tor 
known gode who are knit to their wonhippera by etrong bonde 
of kineblp. that religion in the only true eenae of the word 
begine,' he to expreNring only a partial troth. 8. 1. Onrtiee, 
who travelled among the inhabitants of the Hinterland of Syria 
and Palestine, to pnn«bly right In asserting that the worehlp^ 
the modern primitive Semite to itanriy the product of toar. The 


the modern primitive Semite to itanply the product of toar. 
answer of hto Arab guide HamdSn to the question what knauv 
the Arabsreliglousmlght almost so wen be given by the primitive 
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Analoglef to the primitive conoeptioim of holy 
things may be found in Hebrew religion. The 
mountain Sinaii Jahweh’s abode, was holy and 
could not be touched without peril to life (Ex 
XQia. u. Similarly Uszah’s temerity in touch- 

ing the ark of God (2 S 6" ) led to his death. We 
have an instructive example of the survival of such 
magioaJ conceptions regarding holy objects in the 
ceremony of trial by ordeal of a woman suspected 
of adultery (Nu 6'^’” [P]). 

The panairo is difficult because It shows, If Baantsoh's analysis 
bo correct, tiiat the text has been worked over at different 
times. After varlona ceremonies we read in v.iUL *And the 
priest ehsll take holy I water in an earthenware veeeel ; and of 
the dust which is on the floor of the tabernacle shall the priest 
take and put it Into the water.' After further ritual, as unloos- 
ing the woman's halr,9 the officiating priest takes In his hand 
the 'baleful water that brings a curse* and makes the woman 
swear a solemn oath After reciting tlie words at Its 

close, ' And this water that brings a curse shall enter thy bowels 
to cause thy womb to swell and thy thigh to fall,' to which the 
woman replies, * Amen, Amen,' the priest writes the words of the 
curse in a book and Immediately dissolves the writing* com- 
pletely in the baleful curee-bringing water, and, after waving a 
meal offering before Jahweh and burning it, he oauses the aus- 
pecM woman to drink the * holy * baleful water. 

Robertson Smith holds that the water is here 
called * holy * liecanso it is derived from some sacred 
spring. *En-MishpAt at Kadesh, as well as 
Merlbhah, he would explain as sacred springs 
whose waters were used m decisions based upon 
ordeals of this kind. On the other hand, Bandis- 
ain, with at least equal probability, explains the 

* holiness * of the water as due to the fact that it 
was kept in a vessel belonmng to the sanctnary 
(Ex 30”). The example we nave cited is instruo- 
tivo as showing that iodesh includes a positive as 
well as a negative element, viz. the positive ele- 
ment of Divine jDoicer which may break forth with 
destrmttive efiect. Baudissin’s statement, that 

* holv ’ does not properly designate a quality but 
a relation as Goa’s {property, is scarcely adequate 
{Studien zur aem, Eeligionageseh, ii. 45). More- 
over, tills writer’s view, that the materialization of 
holiness in Ezekiel is late (t&. 141), is certainly 
contrary to fact. 

Further illustrative examples will make this 
clearer. In Is 05” we have primitive conceptions 
of holiness in respect of persons as a mysterious 
potency which can pass from one individual to 
another with whom he comes in contact. The 
latter is therefore warned: 'Stand apart, for 1 
make thee holy.’” This expression occurs in a 
^lassage crowd^ with obscure references to the 
cults of Palestine into which the resident Hebrew 
population in the middle of the 5th cent, had 

Semite : * Every mlafortune oomee from Qod. Nothing oomee 
except from Him. Wo fear Qod and the Welia We take our 
vowe in order to guard againet injury. Ood reoeivoe our vow 
like a bakeheeeh. When all goee weu, 1 offer a /edu that no 
mlilortune may overtake ue^ {Unem. HeL VolkMen dt§ 
luut. Orienta, Leipog, 1003, pp. 288, 64 f .). 

I Some doubt exiete es to the validity of the reading of our 
text Dt9, for the LXX have raSoptr ^«ov. Thle has 
induced DUlmann, Nowaok, and othen to eubetitute for the 
somewhat unusual D'snp the words D"n oni.io or 0"n only. 
On the other hand, Robertson Smith (Asf. iSSsm.*, 181) contends 
for the validity of the reading * holy erater* as an * isolated sur- 
vival of an obsolete expression * in post-Kxilic Judaism derived 
from the old language of Hebrew ritual. In this case 'pure 
water' and 'living water* would be the later InterpretAtive 
glosees which came to be substituted in the texts employed by 
the Greek translator. 

• Bm iCC, od < 00 , Of. on unloosing the hair, Wellhausen, 

ilstie*, 100. -a . . 

* Gray {ICC, ' Numbers,* ib.) cites the custom practised in 
Egypt of writing passages from the Qnr'ftn on the inner surface 
of a DOwl and usuig the water tbat had dia^ved the writing 
for medicinal purposes. 

” Haro reading, of oourae, the Pl'el Instead of the Impossible 
U of the Heb. text; so Geiger and otlier reoeiit scholars. 
Another Interpretation than that given above has lieen sug- 
geeted to the present writer bv Haddon, vis. that the initiated 
person ie anxious not to lose his sacred potency by contact with 
another. SbnUarj^ In Mk 6*o Jesus is well aware (lirtyvoiif) that 
a potency (<m#uff) bad passed out of Him when toadied l^ the 
diaeaaed woman. 


lapiied. One who had paawd through a eerenumy 
ofeonaeoration warna another to keep at a diztanoe, 
because contact with his own oonsecrated person 
might infect that other with holiness, and thereby 
surround him with a circle of tabus or leatrictionB 
which would disqnalify him from discharging the 
ordinary duties of life. This becomes evident from 
a comparison with Ezk 44^. There sjMcial instmo- 
tions are given to the Zadokite priesthood that, 
when they pass from the inner to the outer court 
of the sanctuary, they are to put off their official 
vestments wherewith they have ministered before 
Jahweh in the inner court (of. v.>”**) and place 
them in special holy chambers, lest by their con- 
tact the people whom they meet are made holy. 
Other ordinary garments must be substituted by 
the priesthood in the outer court in order to pre- 
vent this contagion of holiness. The same prin- 
ciple of contagious holiness applies to the utensils 
employed in sacred rites. Since special holiness 
was ascribed to the sin-offoring, it oonld be eaten 
only in a holy place, t.6. the court of the tent of 
meeting (Lv Contact with the flesh of this 

most holy saoriiice creates holiness, and every 
garment on which the blooil is sprinkled qaast be 
washed in a holy place. In other words, a dircle of 
tabus of a stringent character is set up. \Hence 
the earthenware vessel in which the Bacnfloiol flesh 
is boiled must be broken, and, if the vesbel be 
bronze, it must be oarefnliy sooured and rinsed. 
Holiness is treated in every respect as something 
material (w. ““*•). Wo should also coinpiir^ Lv 
ll»-s» These Inst passages deal with casm in 
which something unclean has come into contact 
with an earthenware vessel. Thus, if a weasel, 
mouse, or other unclean animal (Lv 11*”'-) fall into 
an earthenware vessel, or if that vessel be touched 
by a person who is unclean by reason of a dis- 
charge, it shall be broken. Here we see that there 
is a close analogy between uncleanness and holi- 
ness. The effect on the vessel is the same ; it has 
to be broken whether it has contained sacrificial 
flesh or that of an unclean animal. This close 
point of contact has been investigated by writers 
on Semitic religion, e.g. Robertson Smith and 
La&jonge. The common factor in both impure 
and holy objects is that a certain element of 
danger, owing to the action of a auporhumaa 
agency, invests the object in both cases (lieL SemJ 
153, 447-452), and serves to debar it from human 
use and contact. For contact in both cases in- 
volves contusion, and in certain cases unclean- 
ness,* Thus m Heb. the familiar root meaning 
* approach ’ is used in Arabic in the sense ' fai 
impure.’ At the same time, the distinction be- 
tween holy and nnclean is a rw one, though both 
are blended in various forms of tabn in savage 
custom (see the ‘ General ’ art.). 

Primitive life deals with concrete conceptions. 
Thus in primitive Semitic religion, holiness might 
be regarded as the nimbus or outflow of Dmty 
which attached itself to everything that mediates 
in worship, whether persouB or things, between the 
god and liis worshipper. So closely is holiness 
attached to the Divine personality that JaJiweh 
swears by it (Am 4”) just as He does by His life 
(Nu 14«- » Dt 32", Jer 46^ ; of. 1 S 14»- ", 2 S 2", 
etc.), or just as the Divine name became asso- 
ciated with Himself and men swore by it (Lv 
19**, 1 S 20", Zee 5” ; cf. Jer 44" etc.). Tims we 
find ' holy gods ’ in the inscription of Eshmnn'aiar 
(line 9). 

The ideas of withdrawal, restriction, and reser- 
vation expressed in Heb. by applied to 

objects connected with wonuiip, are in Arabic ex- 
himted by other terms. Chief among them is the 

1 Bm tin rtfersnoa to iho H6I7 Boriptafis *dslllli|ff the 
hsada,' at tho doM of tho p w ssnt srtids. 
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word of which the root frequently appears I 

in Canaanite Hebrew, Aramaic, and occasionally * 
in Assyrian. In this ease etymology enables ns 
mcxre oasUy than in that of to arrive 

at a definite connotation. Its meaning is *to 
seclude,* ' debar,' or * render inaccessible. * What is 
sacred and also legally prohibited is called Aordm, 
and any object or woman who may not be ap* 
proacliM is designated Thus fyar&m^ a 

substantive, is specially used by a Muslim of the 
sacred enclosure of the Ka*ba at Mecca. With 
the Hebrew-Canaanite iUrsm, or * ban.* which was 
N)ecially connected with war, we shall deal later. 
The noun*form haram also meets us in Aramaic 
Nabataean inscriptions.^ In these, Ifaram means 
something inviolable. Thus in an inscription on 
a tomb in el-Hejra the deities Dashara (properly 

* owner of Shard \ ManfLthti, and !(Faishah are in- 
voked to bring a curse on any one who sliall dis- 
pose of the tomb in anv way or alter the inscrijition, 
*for the sepulchre ana its inscription are an inviol- 
able object* {ha/ram). The same word is used to 
express what is sacred and inviolable in the in- 
scription of Petra {CIS ii. 360), where the sepulchre 
and surrounding gardens and purlieus are called 

* the consecrated and inviolable possession D*in) 
of DQsharA, tbe god of our lord.** Here fyiram 
approximates the use of the same word in Arabic. 

Another Arabic term of closely similar meaning 
is Aiifwl, designating something forbidden or re- 
served, or, more properly, guarded or protected 
from intrusion.* Thus we read of the of 

Wajj attached to the sanctuary of Al-Lftt at Taif, 
which was under stringent rules like the Poly- 
nesian tabu. *lf a woodcutter intruded on tne 
him& of Wajj, ... he forfeited his hatchet and 
his clothes ; if a man unlawfully grazed his cattle 
on the himd of Jorash, the cattle were forfeit* 
{Rel. iS'tfwt.* 146). We find also that dress which 
was employed in ordinary life is distinct from 
dress worn in sacred functions. Accordingly, shoes 
or sandals soiled by travel were put off wnen the 
sacred enclosure, such as a mosque, was entered 
(cf. £x 3*, Jos 5**). Clothes were either washed 
in case of poor worshippers) or changed (Gn 35*, 




X 19**). Even cattle which had strayed from out- 
side into the hirnU could not be reclaimed. 

The opposed term to kodesh in Heb. is pro- 
perly that which is free or set loose for ordinary 
nnman use, in other words, not snbject to the 
restrictions involved in lioliness. In Lv 10** the 
distinction is sharply drawn, and priests ora ex- 
horted to observe it as they would that between 
clean and unclean (cf. Ezk 22''** 42>* 44**). This 
stringency of distinction became specially emphas- 
ized in the days of the Exile (la 52** **), ana still 
more in the days of Ezra, when laxity of nsime 
reejuired stern correction combined with strict rule. 
Without this the result would not improbably have 
been * the final extinction of Israel * (Travers Her- 
ford, PAamaiffu, London, 1012, p. 10). 

But this was only to accentuate a tradition that 


> BaspectlDg enn in Annuile inscriptimii, both as verb and aa 
•abatantiva, aee Udabanki, Aoni.<«fm. Buigraph,^ Berlin, 1898, 
p. <80. The verb limply meana * to ba holy' ; ms Aphal ia uaed 
lor ' oonseorate.' 

> Bee G. A. Oooke, North SemU, Ime,, Oxford, 1908, noe. 79 
(liiiee 94 (line 8) ; cf. l^range, 188. 

* Heb. non (root of np^n, ‘wall 'Xnaaning* protect,* 

* guard," binder.' Perhapi the tundamentel meaning ie *to be 

m 

hot with anger* (in detenoe of righte); at. DOn, non 

(Udabaraki). • 


4 Boot SSn, Aiabio ; the latter, being 'applied to the die- 



had its roots in the past. Theory and prescription, 
however, liave to give way under the presence of 
practical necessities, and m the pre-£xilio period 
of Israel’s life such cases must nave frequently 
arisen. Originally the right of asylum (y.e.), 
even for stray or stolen cattle that passed within 
some iima, or sacred enclosure, was pretty strictly 
enfor<M in primitive usage, as the story told by 
Wellhausen (Berfe*, 52, taken from the narratives 
of Ibn al-Kalbl) resiiecting Saifi, the priest of the 
deity al-Fals, who nad stolen a milch-camel and 
detained it under the deity’s protection, clearly 
shows. But this right was modified by the 
Hebrews. Justice could overtake a murderer, 
even though he took refuge in a sacred enclosure. 
Such asylum availed only in the case of accidental 
manslaughter (Ex 21*"*), and even in this case the 
asylum came to be limited to only a few selected 
spotsiDtd^-^lO*-*®, Jos2U*'». Nn Sfi^^*-**). Probably, 
as Bobertson Smith su^esta, tlie community of 
interest which sulwisted between the pwple and 
its deity tended to mitigate roles wtuch might 
otherwise have pressed w»li excessive severity on 
his worshippers. Thus the mon^ stored in the 
sacred precincts of the temple of Ea'al-berith was 
even employed by Abimelech to hire a company 
of desperaaoes (Jg 9^). In the textually dimcnit 
passage 1 S 21^*^ (see Driver and Budde, ad loe.), we 
read that in the lack of ordinary unconsecrated 
bread (Sh qq^) the holy bread that stood on the 
table before the Divine presence (8^7^ in v.*sb 
in v.^) was distributed among David’s 
starving followers 1^ the priest. The fact that 
the distinotion between l^oaesh and h^l is here ex- 
pressed, and that the priest endeavours to exact 
conditions of parity, points to the conclusion that 
we have a departure from ancient and normal 
custom (cf. Mk 2**). 

The distinction between kddesh and above 
indicated is obviously difierent from that lie- 
tween Divine property and human property, for 
it is the distinction between objects in the use of 
which there are severe restrictions, and objects 
which are free for ordinary human use. This 
idea of saoredness, involving restriction of use and 
danger accruing from its violation, was far more 
primitive than the conception and usage of pro- 
perty, though it may be admitted that the latter 
came afterwards to supervene. 

It is not possible within the compass of this 
article to deal with all the ramificatiuns into which 
the ancient conception of holiness extended among 
the Semites. It must suflice to classify their varied 
departments concisely under the following heads. 

2. Holy tfaingm.-H<*) Places which are invested 
with lioUncBB are those in which the supernatural 
power and presence are supposed to be manifested. 
These elements of power and presence were often 
expressed in Semitic by the word name (see below 
under {k)). Hence a sanctuary was said in Hebrew 
parlance to be a spot {par excellence Jerusalem) in 
which God had 'put nis name * (Ex 20**, Dt 12* 
1Q4. iL u 26*, 1 K 8**). Such a place would in Heb.- 
Canaanite be called fpodesh and be invested with the 
qualities of holiness and its restrictions. In the 
primitive life of the Arabian desert, from which it 
IS generally held that the Semitic peoples emerged, 
the main physical characteristics associated with 
holy 8iK>t8 would be fertility, the spring arising from 
the soil and creating a verdant oasis of shading 
trees in the hare desert. These manifestations of 
a full vitality were ascribed to the presence of a 
supernatural Power who took up His abode there ; 
and some portion, or even the whole, would be 
regarded as His sanctuaiy, and invest^ with the 
restrictions of holiness. Canaan abounded in such 
holy places. But there were other causes besides 
fertility which might invest a spot with special 
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Banotity 08 manifesting a Divine power and pres- 
ence. Thus the sacred atone Eben-*^ 9zer was erected 
by Samuel at the place where Jahweh manifested 
Uis power in the defeat of the Philistines (1 S 7'^). 
In tiie spot where Clod appeared in a dream to 
Jacob, the stone marked tne spot, and oil was 
poured upon it (Gn and the sanctuary was 

named Bdthel. 

Heaven is properly the abode of Jaliweh, though 
He dwells with Israel in certain spots, especiafiy 
on mountains. Hence the *holy mountain’ of 
Zion (Is 11*, Ps 16* 24®, Wis 9®). But from earliest 
times Jahweh was regarded as the atmospheric 
deity, and thus in later literature heaven, Mng 
His place of abode, is designated holy (Ps 20^ 
Wis 9*®), and even came to be used i a substitute 
for the Divine name. 

(6) As just indicated, any sacred spot separated 
off and surrounded by restrictions as to access and 
ordinary use (Ex 3») would bo marked by a stone, 
which served for an altar, on which the blood of 
the ottered animal was sprinkled or smeared, and 
at the same time also as a symbol for the Divine 
presence. There can be no oonbt that the numen 
of the deity was thought somehow to reside in the 
stone.* Hence the primitive objection to hewdng 
the stone or in any wyr violating it by the appli- 
cation of a tool (Ex 2^). Moreover, the smearing 
of the blood, which in the primitive form of w'or- 
ship was shed over the upright stone (Heb. ntof- 
Arab. nof6), or over the heap of stones or 
cairn (such as the gaVidh of Gn 31**^),* contains in 
itself a very clear indication that the sacred stone 
embodied the Divine presence, which was thereby 
made participator of the sacred meal or ottering. 
Such a conception of sacrifice persisted into poat- 
Exilic times and survives in its legislation (Lv 21®* ; 
cf. Mnl D). 

(c) The sacred spring was a frequent accompani- 
ment of the sacred place. In fact, as Wellhausen 
remarks {Reate\ 104), wherever human beings 
settled down by a sanctuary there must of neces- 
sity be water. Moreover, the fertile spot marked 
by the stone symbol would naturally possess a 
flowing spring arising from the mysterious water- 
depth (QV*iip). 

*Of all Inanimate things, that which has the best marked 
supernatural aswiciations among the Semites is flowing (or, as 
the Hebrew says, “ living **) water. In one of the oldest frag- 
ments of Hebrew poetry' (Nu 21 H) the fountain is addressed os a 
living being * {IM. Sein^ 135). 

Such a manifestation of life around which verdure 
spread and which was endowed with properties of 
cleansing, and in many cases with meoicinal or 
healing virtues, sometiiiies regarded by the Arabs 
as ifibiibited by scrfient /tan, obviously possessed 
a sacred character (cf. 2 K 6*®* *®). An interesting 
text of Anubanini, King of Lulubi, published by 
V. Scheil {Textea iUamUea^aimiiigues [ss-voh ii. of 
J. de Morgan’s Mimoirvs de la en Perse, 

Paris, 1901 ff], 1st ser., p. 67, cited by Lagrange, 
1^), shows how seas and streams were endowed 
with personality and invoked : 

and lower eea of the abim destroy his parents 
and ms offspring. Here Uie sea is invoked to work out a 
rarw. In another oosa the watera of a river have the power 
to absolve m condemn : • May the rivera Tigris and Euphrates, 
? i^lmlkal, and the canals Si-knt and Arabtum, dear 
to Marduk, deliver and abeolve thee.' That such streams were 
to clear from the third tablet of the durpu 
eenee published by Zimmern. To drink their water in on 
i mpure wp (col. I. 2y, or to spltainto or otherwise pollute the 
so^ stream (col. if. 69 f.), was a crime fromwhiah prieetly 
absolution through Marduk was needed. 

The presence of the sacred spring in many of the 
holy places of ancient Israel is attested by such 
names as Be’6r-Shoba\ *En-MishpAt, (u*d the holy 
stream issuing from the sanctuary in Ezekiel’s 

1 So Boberteon Smith and aleo Baudlssin. in ZDMO IvIL 
(1908] 820 ; Logrenge, 194 ; and HDB Hi. 879^, footnote. 

> On the ooonsfon of the oovenont-sacrifloe between Jooob and 
Laban, of. Joe 2497. 


vision (47*”*®). Also somewhere in the Negebh we 
may picture Hagar’s Be’Sr-lajiai-rfii (Gn 21^-*®). 

{d) Another accompaniment of the sacred place 
was the sacred free. That trees were endowed 
with supernatural life may be illustrated Igr 
numerous examples of primitive belief. Thu 
supernatural life would be sugmted by the 
vitality of the tree itself and it^ruit-prodnoing 
eapimity, whereby mankind is supported, or its 
mMioinal leafage (as in the case of the trees that 
now on the banlu of the sacred stream flowing 
from the sanctuary in Ezekiel’s vision [47*®]). In 
primitive Arab, religion certain trees were believed 
to be demon-hanuted (Wellhausen, Beste\ 105). 
The deity 'Uzza was considered to dwell in one of 
three Samnra trees at al-Kabla, and on the track 
between Mecca and Medina there were many 
Samura and other sacred trees. With the wor- 
ship of the date-palm at Najr&n {ih. 104) we may 
compare the palm-tree of Deborah (Jg 4®). Thu 
subject is very extensive, and the reader may be 
referred to the treatment in Barton’s Semitic 
Origins, 75-92. The special sanctity ascribed to 
the palm in Arabia is to be comieoted with its 
importance to man as furnishing sustenance both 
for himself and for his cattle. The traditional 
sanctity of trees passed into Isl&m, and Muhaiimad 
was held to have rested and prayed beneath! the 
sacred trees between Mecca and Medina, Jjust 
as Elijah rested and slept beneath the rdt/um 
(Arab, ratam) tree and tliere received an anWel 
visitant (1 K 10®). In Arabia and in Polestmo 
such trees become dhM anwat wherever festivals are 
celebrated ; and the boughs are laden with dedica- 
tory offerings of clothes, weapons, or ostrich eggs. 
Among the ancient Hebrews, sacredness chiefly 
l>e1onged to the terebinth. It frequently appears 
in the Abraham-narratives (Gn 13^® 14*’ 18*). By 
a terebinth tree the angel of Jahweh appeared to 
Gideon (Jg 0**). Wo find several allusions to the 
fact that Divine communications were mode in 
close connexion with terebinths. Thus we have 
the terebinth of the soothsayer (niSD) in Gn 12® (cf. 
Jg 9®^, Dt 11®®) ; and in the syncretic worship of the 
high places incense vros burned under its shade 
(Hos 4*®), as well as under oaks and |K)pIars.* 

(e) Out of the sacred tree arose the sacred symbol 
of the stem or pole standing near tJie altar, re- 
garded as the symbol of the deity Ashcrah, goddess 
of fertility and prosperity. The existenoe of this 
goddess was formerly doubted by Wellhausen, 
Koliertson Smith, and others, who maintained 
that Asherah designated only the sacred pole. 
But Assyriology has clearly demonstrated the 
existence of tuis goddess in the proper names 
Abd-Asratum, Abd-Adrati, and Abd-Asirti (A. 
Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte des cdten Orients\ 
Leipzig, 1906, p. 322, n. 1; KAT\ 482 f.). We 
mi^it regard its rude representation in the pole 
fixed in the ground as a kind of roughly modeled 
(6apor, or wooden image, of the goddess (Lagrange, 
176), analogous to the mapsUthdh (perhaps an ap- 
proximate representation of the human figure). 

if) Holiness W'os naturally ascribed to the appar* 
atus of worship, such as altar-bowls, cups, and 
other vessels of the sanctuary (Nu 3**, 1 K 8® 

It was also applied to materials with which 
oonsecratum of j»ersons was atteeted or with which 
it was accompanied, e.g, oil, water, the diadem, 
and, in general, the garments worn by the priest 
(Ex 28*”^,* as well as to the offerings presents by 
the people, which were hallowed (Ex 28“, Lv 22*®“*®). 
Any act of ritual inadvertence was a sin of pro* 
1 In ancient Egypt, on the other hand, the syoomore was 
regarded oe sec^ (eee Moipero, fftoCoire, Pane, 1894-09, L 
121, and Oreeemonn, AttorisntaL Teats und SUdsr, Tflhlngeii, 
1909, fi. 47). 

9 In Areinalo we find the word taddshd, eu- eat 
regarded oe on amulet with mored devloes or names. 
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fanation, which had to be borne by the officiating 
priest. An inevitable condition of the holineae <3 
persons and thinn was that they most be pure or 
clean, 'We shau afterwards observe purity and 
holiness taken up into the ethical reaun (Pa 24^). 
Here aU that it is necessary to note is that, thongn 
not identical, they come into close connexion. 

Just M ft wotoftn unolsftn through ohlld^blrih oould not oator *{ 
the Muiotuftry (iiv IX*), so unoleanneia in thing* wm Inoom- 
pfttible with their pneence or employment In wonhip. Ao- 
oofding to the oonception* of the ftnolent Orient, demon* end 
unaleftnneM, decay, dieeftie, and dirt go together.i Over the 
preeervation of the pur^ of holy ininge the eons of Levi 
bad to watch (1 Ob 28^ The^sine of lerael were oon- 
eldered to affect the holy plaoe and render It unclean. 
Ooneequently, on the great Day of Atonement, expiatory blood 
was sprinkled on the altar home to cleanse the tent of meet* 
lag (Lv 16M' U). Similarly, in Ex 29 Mr. special sln*offeringe of 
a slaughtered bullock were needed for 'deanelng' (properly 
*nnainning,* Heb. NSp; see Driver, ad foe.) the altar. Of. Lv 
gis US|(in ref. to a house contaminated with leprosy), Edi 
48*0.88.9 4618 . A high degree of sanctity belonged to holy 
vessels, so that any who touched one became affected by its 
magic cirole of tabus, or, in the language of the original, 
'became holy* According to Nu 41*, death might 

result from such contact In this connexion we may note also 
that a special and necessary condition in the manufociure of 
sweet Incense was that It should be pure (Baudissin, Stud, mr 
earn, Jfol., Leipsig, 1878, il. 46 f.; Ex SitM-U 87W). 

(ff) Tlie sacredness of certain animals^ such as 
the camel, ox, cow, horse, pig, mouse, etc., is an 
obscure subject discussed by Ilobertson Smith 
in Jtel, Sem,*, 271 ffi Probably not the same 
element, but varied elements, operated in various 
cases in determining the sacredness of an animal 
and tlie sacrosanct character of its flesh. It is 
jnst here that we come to one of those interesting 
meeting‘points between the idea of unoleauness 
and the ideas of holiness and tabu. The unclean 
animal may not at ordinary times be sacrificed, 
because it is a ftpecially eaered animal {Mel, Sem,^ 
200). It is only on specially solemn ocoasions— 
annual public celebrations or special crises — tiiat 
such a sacrifice can take place. This may partake 
of the character of a mystic piacular sacrament or 
ceremony. One operative cause that constitutes 
an animal sacred was held by Kobertson Smith to 
be the fact that it was originally regarded as the 
totemic ancestor of the clan. Subsequent writers 
on this subject are distiosed to abandon this view. 
Other reasons than totem ancestry are assigned by 
Beuzinger.* In tlie case of the pig it was holy os 
belonging to the Adonis-Tamninz legend, or it was 
sacred to Ninib (Zimmerii, in KAT\ 400 f.). In 
other cases, as in that of the hare, magical or 
demonic powers were ascribed to it. The Arabs 
used the bead and feet as charms {Rel, jS'ein.* 133). 
On the sacredness of the horse (cf. 2 K 23^^ in 
reference to sun-worship ; Mel, Sem,* 203), the 
mouse (Is 60'^), and the swine (65* 66”), explana- 
tions will vary, since the motives are various. One 
operative element is suggested by Agatharchides 
(K, Milller, Gcographi graeci minoree, Paris, 1855, 
1 . 1531.) in his account of the troglodyte poly- 
androus nomads of £. Africa, who derived their 
whole sustenance from their flocks and herds. 
'They gave the name of parent to no human 
being, but only to the ox and cow, the ram and 
ewe, from whom they had their nourUhment,* Vte 
have already seen that the sacredness of the palm- 
tree is prol>ably due to a like reason. ' The beasts 
are saered and kindred beings, for they are the 
source of human life and subsbtenoe. They are 
killed only in time of need, and the butchers ore 
unclean, which implies that the slaughter was an 

1 Bence in Babylonian uaglo, lire ind water are lammoned to 
the mogloian's aid in expelOng demone (see *llsgio,* in UDB 
111 . 200 ). 

2 Heft. Arskdol.2, Tiiblngen, 1007, p. 4081. Bee the Instmo- 
tlve note by Bertholet on Lv 11 (pp. 87-40), in which the varied 
motlveB and traditions of andent and primitive races are set 
forth. While due weight Is assigned to the theory of totemic 
ancestors as applied to Israel (p. 40). other causes, espedally 
demonic and magic, ere likewise admitted. 


impious act’ {Mel, Sem.* 296 f.). Owing to the 
polyandrons character of this nomadic people, the 
cow would be regarded as more saered, since man 
is nourished by its milk, and kinship is also reckoned 
through woman. ^ 

(A) As oertain portions of space were regarded as 
holy and subject to restrictions of human use, so 
also were certain portiona of time. Certain holy 
seasons were regarded as belonging to or speoisJly 
related to God, as were oertain persons or thinn. 
Consequently human actions during these hmy 
seasons were specially limited or conditioned. 

Among the Babylonians, special importance be- 
longed to the solemn festival held at the beginnins 
of the year called Zagmukut or in Assynan rS 
latti, ' beginning of iho year ’ (Heb. ddi), which 

was synonymous with the feast of Akitu, It was a 
festival in which Mardnk was carried in prooession 
on a sacred barqne, and Nabu proceeded from his 
temple in Borsipiia to salute his father Mardnk, 
On this sacred day-«the Bal^lonian New Year’s 
Day {i,e, Ist of Nisan) — ^the king performed the 
ceremony of ' taking hold of the hands of Bel {i,e. 
MardukJ and receiving from him royal authority,’ 
In the light of this custom, it is hi^l;^ significant 
that we read in the annals of Nabouidas that in 
the ninth year, one of national disaster, * the king 
did not visit Babylon (Tintir-ki) in the month 
Nisan. Nabu went not to Babylon. Bel came not 
forth. The Akitu festival ceased’ Bee 

Schrader, KIM iii. 130. 

Among the early Somites the moon was deter- 
minative of the saered days of the calendar. In 
the lunar month of 20^ days the sacred days were, 
as we learn from the pre-Exilic Heb. prophets 
(Am 8», Hos 2” [AV v.«], Is 1»; cf. 2 K 4“), the 
New-Moon and the SabDath. The appearance of 
the new moon signalized the commencement of 
the month (cf. Sir 43*”‘). Conjoined with the New- 
Moon, men tion is made of the Sabbath. A remark- 
able list, discovered by Pinches {MSBA^ 1904, p. 
51f.), places the signifioauce of the Hebrew Sabbath 
in a somewhat new light. In Babylonian, lapaltu 
is the name riven to the 15th day of the moon, or 
beginning of the 3rd quarter, t.6. full moon. In 
the days of the Ptolemies, as we learn from an 
insci^tion at Namaka(T)*, the days on which the 
aacrinces were offered in Phcsnicia were iiew-moon 
and full-moon.* So also amonjg the Hebrews the 
festivals of Ma^th and Sukkdth began on 15th 
Nisan and Tishri respectively. 

From these facts Meinhold has drawn asweeplnxlnfemica. Ha 
holds that in primitive Israul, down to the close of the Judwaa 
Klniplom, Baboath meant only the full-moon celebration. He 
regards Eieklel as the originator of the sanctity of the Sabbath 
as a seventh day oelebratkm (Bsk 46i ; cf. 20 i>>iais.so.M asfi 
2 S»). But, If^ls be the case. It is difficult to see on what 
ground Exekiel is Justified in reproaching Israel for the non- 
observance of e rsssfti innovation without the binding force of 
old usage. On the other hand, a variety of OT passegee oon- 
ducts us to the inevitable condusion that the ssvsntA-dag 
Sabbath of a seven-days* week was an ancient pre-Exilto 
institution. For in Israd the sanctity of the number seven was 
evidently fundamental. We have it In the Xlph'al form 
*swear’; and in derivatives *oath*; and In the aaiue 

Be'tr-sheba*. Moreover, the seventh day of rest was parallel to 
the seventh year of release in early legislation tor the slave, and 
also tor the Held, which was to remam fallow (Ex 212 2810 ; ef. 
8421). 

(t) Various theories have been advanced for 

> Of. the statement of Herodotus (lv. 186) that the Libyan* 
would not toucdi oows* flesh, though {they ate that of oxen. 
Here, as in so many other oases, utility ooDsoiously or un- 
consciously oo-operatsd in enforoing tnis abstinence from 
the flesh of so valuable and necessary an animal as the cow to 
a primitive nomadic race. Bespaotlng saoied anhuals in ancient 
Egypt, see art. KomiAN Ruiciox, vdl. v. p. 244 f., and especi- 
^y Wiedemann, Dsr TUrhuH der atUn Leipsig, 

1812. 

2 Von Landau, Bsffrte sur AUaTtumtkundo do» OrionU, iL 
(Leipsig, 1808), * Die phbnia Insohrlften,* no. 106, p. 46 f., cited 
in Benanger, Hs6. ArchdoL^ 288. But the reeding is doubtful, 

* Bpcolu sanctity belonged to the Ethiopian moon.god, who is 
oallM slgDlllQaiitly Jfodrem (see Nielson, m SDMQ IxvL (18121) 
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the 9 aeredne 99 of the number Hvm. Wellbaueen 
{Proleg.\ Berlin, 1883, p. 117) and others, who bate 
the week or seven-day portions of the mouth merely 
on the moon phases, do not indicate a probable 
oricin for the widely preyailing and firmly rooted 
tradition among the Semitic peoples (of. £eL Setn.* 
181 f.) of the sacredness of the number seven. 
Withont committing ourselves to ^inckler’s astral 
theories, we may agree that Schrader, Winckler, 
Zimniom(?), A. J eremias, and Bensinger ore justified 
in holding that the sacredness of the number seven 
is based on the seven planetary deities, including 
moon and sun. The order of these planetary deities 
in ancient Babylonia varies. Zimmem {KAT* 623) 
says that the original order was : Moon {Sin), Sun 
(Samai), Mercui^ (Aa6tt), Venus {litar-DUhat)^ 
Mars {Ninip), Jupiter {Marduk)^ Saturn (Aai- 
manu). Probably the seven - branched golden 
candlestick in Zee 4***, with its seven lamps, which 
(v."’) correspond to the seven eyes of Jahweh, is 
based on the seven planets of the celestial world. 

The Hebrew Sabijath signified, according to its 
Hebrew etymolc^, that it was a sacred clay, f.e. 
consecrated to tlaliweh, in which ordinary human 
employments ceased (Gn 2***, £x 20^^^, etc.). In 
this sense the primitive Heb. Sabbatli corresponded 
to the Bab. seventh day, which was more strictly 
beset with restrictions, like the Jewish post-£xilic 
Sabbath. The seventh day in Babylonia was sacred 
to Kaim{v)anu, or Saturn, the planet of evil for- 
tune. This character attaches to the 7th, 14th, 
21 st, and 28th days of the Bab. month. We here 
cite the following from iv. Kawl. 32 respecting the 
7th day of the month Elul. This 7tn day was 
dedicated to Marduk and ^arpanitu*" : 

* EvU day. The ■hepherd ( * ruler) ol the natfoni 

■hall not eat Aeeh roaeted on coei, food Urousht Into oontaot 
wiUi flra(?); 

■hall not clian^ his coat, shall not put on clean nments ; 
■hall not pour out a drink offering ; the king shidl not mount 
the cliarlot ; 

■hall not . . . shall not announce any decision; in the place 
of secreoy 

the soothsayer shall not deliver an oracle. 

The physician shall not lay his luuid on Uie sick ona 
For the discharge of business (the di^) is not suited.* 

Likewise on the day of full-moon Qudea (e. SOOO B.O.X in a 
tablet to which Winckler refers, makes the statement: *The 
work of their (<.s. the workman’s) hands ceased ... no corpse 
WM buried ... no man who had a suit at law went to the 
plaoe of the oath* {BUigioneguehiekUicher vnd guehichUieh^r 
urimt, Lefpaig, 1000, p. 01, dted by Benilngor in his Heb. 
ArchdiL^, 890)! 

In nomadic Arabia the ^ajj corresponds to the 
sacred processions of the gods on their barques in 
the Bab. towns. The original JfaJj, or pilgrimage to 
Mecca, was in the month Rajab, whicn corresponds 
to the Heb. Kisan. This, with traces of other early 
customs of Arabic heathendom, became adopteci 
into those of Islam. But Ramadan became the 
most socred month of the Muslim (Wellhausen, 
Rested 79). The rule for the ^jji is that he must 
entirely abstain from secular employments and 
devote himself wholly to his religious duties. 
Similarly a *garah in Hiehrew is the time when man 
is under such restrictions ’ (Marti). Mutiajninad's 
rule of conduct is stated in Qur. v. 96 1 * O ye who 
believe, slay no game while ye are on a pilgrima^.’ 
In fact, the restrictions as carried out by orthodox 
believem daring this * truce of Gf>d ’ are grotesque.* 
The thirty days* fast during Ramadan involves 
abstinence from food, drink, and intercourse with 
women, from sunrise to sunset. It 'kindles in 
Modem spirits, even of the wild Ajirab, a new 
solemnity of religion’ (C. M. Doughty, Arabia 
Deeerta^ Cambridge, 1888, i. 609). Kor it was dur- 
ing this month that Muhammad retired for medita- 


•pirimf ur iiuKruus juui-uiwbii, wiiimi uuvon cncui TO in« SUM ; 
■nd ■ lap meyoe eUt over the ihoulder. They are henceforth 
bere-htMed and half-naked: and In this gniM muai every eoul 
enter the eaored preoincta* (Ooughty, At, Dm, ti. 470^ 


tion to the oave of Qira, and the Qnr’Oa was srat 
down from the Seventh Heaven. Just u Rajab 
oorresponded in time to the month Nison, so 
RainaqOn corresponded to Tishri, the seventh 
month of the eoclesiastieal Bab. -Heb. calendar. 
We can hardly doubt that Jewish traditions of the 
great Day of Atonement (the 10th of the month) 
mfluenced Muhammad's institution of the Ra- 
madan. 

liespeeting Muharram, or the first month of the 
Muhammadan year, and the mourning celebrations 
of the Shi'ah sect w^p commemorate the deaths of 
* All and his two sons, Qasan and ^nsain, see Sell, 
306 f. For a graphic description of a Persian Taxi, 
see Arniinius Vamb4iy, Zi/e and Adveniuree, 
London, 1884, p. 68 f. 

(j) Certain operatione or proceetes were also 
invested with speoial sanctity. Among these may 
be mentioned the eaerijicial act, of which the 
essential element is the shedding of blood. With- 
out entering into the intricate problem as to the 
fundamentiu and primitive meaning of sacrifice 
(^.o.), which appears to have involve the concep- 
tion of a blood-tie between the Deity and the 
worshipper,* there can be little question that the 
blood, which embodied life (Gn 9*, Lv 17**- Dt 
12^). was held to iMissess a magic potency. Doi^hty 
(i. 4M) points out that it is the custom of the Arabs 
to slaughter a young sheep and smear the blood on 
camels and cattle as a protection. The rebent 
researches of Westermarck in Morocco reveal that 
the blood of the slaughtered victim was believed 
to visit a cuTso on the object for whom tbo sacrifice 
was ofiered.* It is hardly possible to doubt that in 
the original form of the nte described in Exodus 
the smearing of Uie blood on the lintel and door- 
posts had special reference to the plague-demon 
Ex 12” [J]), over whom it possessed a magic 
power of arrest.* Among the Greeks the solemn 
act of sacrifice was attenaed by the silence of the 
worsViippers enjoined by the word favete 

linguia, Iphigeneia, when led to sacrifice, is bound 
with the 'speechless might of gags’ (iEsch. Ag, 
239). 

Respecting vows, special note should be taken of 
the "ips. of which wo liave a vivid example in 1 8 
14”, where Saul binds his warriors under oaths in- 
volving self-imposed curses not to eat or drink until 
the enemy is vmolly destroyed. Another example 
meets us in Ac 23”*” (of. rs 132*^).* The euac^t- 
ments concerning the vows of men and women were 
strict according to the late legislation in Nu 30, 
even in the case of rash vows (Lv 5***). The special 
and extraordinary vows involving abstinence of the 
Naarite are codified in Nu 6 (see ICC), 

War presents an interesting example of a 
sacred mode of activity, based on the conception 
of the patron-deity of a State who is its war-god. 
For war, like other State enterprises, was under- 
taken under the sanction and direction of the 
patron-deity. Thus Sennacherib begins his de- 
scription of his fourth camxjaign in his Prism- 
inscription, col. iii. 42: 'In my fourth campaign 
Aiur inspired me with confidence ; then I sum- 
moned my mighty forces.’ Aiurbanipal (in the 
Rassam c;^.) recites the names not only of A^ur but 
also of Sin, Samas, Bel, Nabu, and Utar of Nineveh 
and also of Arbela. litar was the Assyrian war- 
ji^desB. So also among Canaanites (acc. to Egyp- 
tian data) were Anat and Reshef. Similarly, on 

1 Robertson Smith, BA, Sim.*, 813f. ; Bsrod. IlL 8. *TIm 
iscrifloe* eaten In fellowihip In the deiert ... are M a oailinir 
of the Lord the Allgiver, In hie gucste, a myatioaloommiinlon 
of their bread and ealt witli Him *^(Doughty, 1. 458). 

0 Bee hie paper, * The Inflcenoe of Maglo on Bodal Relation- 
■hipe,’ In Papers, U. (London, 1000) 100. 

e Iladdon raggeste that the demon In the more primitive form 
of the rite was eiipfioied to oonaunie the blood, and was thenby 
arreeted or placated or diverted from hla quest. 

4 See art. ^ Qelttbde,* in PBBK 
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the Stone of Meeha', it ia the jrod of Moab. | 
Chemoah, who aaya to Meaha': *6o take Nebo 
againat larael’ (line 14). Among the Hebrewa, 
Jahweh I^*bh56th, Jahweh of the oeleatial atar* 
hoata aa well aa of larael'a armiea (of. Jg 6^ goea 
before larael in the ark carried into the battlefi^d 
(1 S 4^), and ia oonaulted by the prieat^aoothaayer 
with the ephod before every military operation 
(1 B 14»*» 23P SO’-’, 2 8 5»). The Syriwa had 
the aame euatom; for we read in the Annal- 
inaoription of Atomaeirpai (col. iii. 20) that in 
overcoming a hoatile Syrian tribe the or 
aoothsayer-prieat, who went at the head of their 
boat {aZ%k pan ummandtUun/u ), waa captnred. Like 
other Semitea, the Hebrewa inaugurated war by 
aaorificea. Thia waa aaid to * consecrate * war (iNp 
npra, Mic 8*, Jer cf. Joa 8*) ; hence the burnt* 
oneringa at the opening of a campaign ( Jg 6*^ * 
2(^, 18 7* 18^*, of . 1 8 11^). With thia conception 
of holy war and conaecrated warriora (Ta 1^) we 
must connect the aexual abatinenoe which waa 


maintained during military ezpeditiona among 
Hebrews and Araw {Bel, 455 ; cf . 1 8 21*, 2 § 
11**^-). With this we must also associate tlie 
some custom of the * ban ' (Qio), which surrounded 
all objects, animate and inanimate, captured in 
war, and forbade their appropriation to human 
usea Thia meant the wholesale destruction of 
the * devoted ’ objects expressed by the denomina- 
tive Hiph'tl of the same root A - r - m (see p. 758*) ; 
cf. Joa 6” 8*- Jg 21^“’, 1 8 15^"“, in which v.“ is a 
close parallel to the Stone of Meaha', lines 14 f., 32. 
In the latter case Meaha* devotes to ' Astar-kemOsh 
(line 17, rato-inn) tlie entire population of Nebo, both 
men and women. ^ 

{k) The sacred name of Deity had a special and 
awful potency, since in ancient Semitic conceptions 
it involved the actual presence and personal power 
of the Deity, which, when the name was uttered, 
wore summoned into active exeroiae. Thus the 
tetragrammaton (nin') was too awful for pronuncia- 
tion by ordinary human lips, according to the usage 
of pust-Exilic Judaism. We know that in the 8^ 
cent. B.G. it was avoided in the public reading of 
the Hebrew Torah, reproduce in the LXX by 
mJpcot, being sulistituted for it. Even the com- 
binations w and V, though abbreviations of the 
sacred name, came to be avoided as numerical 
signs of 15, 16 (m and in being respectively substi- 
tuted). On the use of the Divine names and those 
of the Hebrew patriarchs in exorcisms, and gener- 
ally in magical formula), see artt. * Exorcism ’ and 
* Sorcery,’ in BDB i. 812, iv. 664; Conybeare, in 
Trans, of the Third Internal. Congremtfor Hist, of 
Bdig.t Oxford, 1908, ii. 35811. The wide preva- 
lence of the potency of sacred names in Bab. in- 
cantations needs only to be mentioned here. 

3. Holy persons. — (i.) Chief among these were 
the priests. In £x 20, Lv 8*, elaborate details of the 
rites of initiation are mven whereby priests are in- 
stalled in their office. In these rites we shall merely 
note (1) the washing of the person with water (Ex 
29*; cf. washing the garments in Ex 19^^'* at 
Sinai); (2) splashing bullocks’ and rams’ blood 
on the aJtar-noma and round about it (w.^*** **), 
the ram’s blood being placed on the right ear, toe, 
and thumb of the Aaronids (v.**) ; (8) special gar- 
ments and * holy crown ’ (v.*) ; (4) anointing with 
oil (v.^). The fundamentu conception underlying 
these ceremonial oleanaing operations (washing and 
blood-sprinkling) is to remove all contamination 
which would di^nalify the priest for his aacred 
functions. These funetiona are defined in Nn 18*** 
aa the keeping of the tent of meeting, the handling 
of the holy vessels, and the approach to the altar. 
In the later Heb. legislation, which has just been 


1 A faiiher treatment will be found In art. *War,' In BJN,i t, 
and F. Bobwalljr, Stm. g ri w en lferW aier, X^iliNilf , lOQL 


quoted, these functions belonged to the sons of 
Aaron. It is, however, fully recognised that the 
substance of P’s ceremonial legislation is very 
ancient ; and, if we possessed fuBer documentaiy 
material from ancient Babylonia, we should prob- 
ably be able to show a larger number of close 
parallels between the ceremonies of initiation for 
the Babylonian priesthood and those contained in 
P than have yet come to light. Several interest- 
ing and important analogies may nevertheless be 
noted. 

(a) The king {q.v.), like the priest, was anointed 
with oil (C'fH?). Anointing (^.v.) doubtless arose 
from the ancient magical custom of smearing or 
pouring unguent on tlie body to endow the subject 
with certain qualities.^ Thus the Arabs of E. Africa 
believe that lion’s fat inspires a man with boldness, 
so that a wild beast flees from him (see OB* iL 
364 f.). From the Tell el-Amama tablets we learn 
that the custom of anointing kings prevailed in 
Western Asia in the 15th cent. I1.C. In a letter 
from Adad-nirfiri, king of Nubassi in N. Syria, 
addressed to the king of Egypt (Schrader, KiB v. 
no. 87), it is stated that a previous Egyptian king 
had poured oil on the head of the writer’s grano- 
father and established him as king. Frazer^s GB^ 
i. 137-156, and his Lectures on the Early History of 
the Kingship (London, 1965), have familiarized us 
witli the supernatural endowments attributed to 
the early king, who was regarded as a deitv or 
quasi-deity. Israel similarly stood in awe of the 
’Lord’s anointed,’ whose person, like that of a 
priest, was sacrosanct (1 8 24*‘>*, 2 8 1^*). The 
Assyrian king called himself the offspring or 
favourite of a god {hinvlu ASur^ naram Sin). 
Moreover, the king assumed priestly functions. 
This we Imow to have been done by David (2 8 6'^) 
and Solomon (1 K 8****). This was also the tradi- 
tion in Assyria. Tiglath • Pileser 1. (1100 ac.) 
calls himself ilippu, or priest, of the god Sainas. 
Sargon calls himself the laknu, or vicegerent of 
B51, and the iUakku, or chief priest, of A tor. 

(5) Phyncal defects were disqualifications for a 
Hebrew priest and also for a Bab. soothsayer (cf. Lv 
2iir-to, Among the Babylonians, squintmg {sailu 
end)t lack of teeth {hepu hnna), and a maimed finger 
Cnakpi ntoni) were' accounted disqualifications (H. 
^immern, Beitrage, Leipzig, 1896-1901, p. 87). 

(e) As the Aaronic priesthood was hereditary, 
similarly the Bab. barUtu, or office of soothsayer, 
belonged to a sacred heredity caste whose func- 
tions involved special mysteries of knowledge (e.y. 
inspection of tlie liver). This tradition can easily 
be traced back as far as the time of Qammuram 
(c. 2100 B.C. ; see Zimmem, 82 f., 87). 

(d) In the ritual tablets of the alipu, or priest- 
magician, who dealt in conjurations {Itptu) whorol^ 
diseases were removed, or in expiations whereby 
sins were atoned, we read (Zimmem, no. 26, col. 
iii. 19 f.) that the tnalmalu (who held an office 
closely allied to that of the alipu) (Zimmem, p. 98) 
ia to pass forth to the gateway, sacrifice a sheep 
in the palace-portal, and smear the threshold 
and iiosts of the gateway right and left with its 
blood (cf. Ex 12* [P]). Respecting these incantation- 
rituals and the multiplicity ox the sacred offices, 
see Zimmem, Seitrdge, and the art. ’ Priest,* in 
EBr Israel also in pre-Exilio days had the rd'efi, 
Ipostm, m<*onto, yiddrdni, and ba'al Cbh. Others 
are obscurely mentioned hi Dt 18^*- 

In early times the priest in Israel was essentially 
soothsayer, who declared the Divine will by Oztm 
and Tnmmtm, rods, arrows, or other forms of the 
sacred lot. Carrying the ephod, he gave the 
answers needed on any expedition. In early 
Arabia the kdhin (Heb. jgk) was the soothsayer 
who employed the divining rods or arrows, de- 
nonnoed^ Mubammad as an abominable work oi 
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Batan (Qar. v. 92; cf. Mio 6”, Jer 27*). Cf. art. 

* Boothtayer,’ in HBD iv. 598. 

In later times the priestly fonction in Israel be- 
oame chiefly ceremonial and sacriflcial, while the 
function of soothsayer {kMm, etc. ) was separate and 
specialized. Out of the priest-seer of early times, 
called rd’sA, emer^d the prophet {nQhhi\ whose 
person as ' man of God* was also sacred, whose rod 
possessed magical power <2 K 4*’* **) as well as his 
garment (2 K 2^* ; of. Mk on whom God’s 

spirit rested, and to whom * the word of the Lord * 
came. See art. * Prophet,* in EBr^. 

One of the most primitive and significant as well 
as uon-ethical among * holy ’ persons of the Semitic 
peoples was the Ig&desh (sodomite priest attendant) 
and the l^dUhaK^ or priestess-prostitute, who in- 
fested the Canaanite-Hebrew sanctuaries like the 
corresponding kadiStu and ftarinUu of BaWlonia. 
The wide prevalence of this phase of ancient Semitic 
life is attested by Gn 38*iS 1 K 14*« 16^* 22^, 2 K 
237, Am 27, Hob 4^^ Dt 23” [Heb. and is esjieci- 
ally connected with the litar cult (G. A. Barton, 
Sem. Origins, London, 1902, p. 83; K. Nilsson, 
Etudes sur le euUe dlchtar, Leipzig, Paris, and 
St. Petersburg, 1911 ; see, further, Hibrodouloi 
[S em. and Egyp.]). 

(ii.) Wo have represented in Israel the conception 
of a Kely people. Of this the locus elassicus is £x 
19** * ( JE), in which the privilege is made conditional 
on obedience to the terms ot the Sinai-covenont. 
Israel is called a Divine jiossesBion alKive all the 
peoples of the world. But this was in reality the 
re-assertion of a long recognized fact. Isram was 
Jahweh’s people, just as the Moabites were * people 
of Cheinosh* (cf. Jg £x 15'*). Israelites as 
individuals were just as truly sons and daughters 
of Jahweh. Similarly I'olestine, the land occupied 
by J ah well’s people, was holy also (cf. Wis 12*), 
and is called Jahweh’s house (Hob 8' 9'*, cf. 9* and 
Harper in ICC). All sacrifices outside Jahweh’s 
land are, therefore, unclean. The corollary to this 
conception of Israel as a holy people is found in the 
rohibitionof marriage with foreira races prescribeti 
y later 1 egislation ( Dt 7*). This became rigorously 
applied in the days of Ezra, who sternly repressed 
such connexions, whereby the * holy seed ’ became 
' mingled ’ and thus contaminated (Ezr 9*^). 

II. TffS CONCJSPTJOJf OF HOUNJgSS RAISED TO 
AN STSICAL LEVEL.-^We have hitherto traced, 
though only in outline, the far-reaching dominion 
of the conception of holiness in its earlier stage, 
over a wide extent of persons, material objects, and 
modes of hnman activity. Li all of these holiness 
appears as a positive quality derived from close 
contact with a Deity or supeniatural power which 
becomes deterrent and restrictive, circumscribing 
human activities which are free as to ordinary or 
non-holy objects. Holiness in primitive religion, 
like much else, is concrete and quasi-physical, and, 
moreover, is bound up with magical elements of 
tabu. W e have now to investigate how in its more 
advanced stage it became gradually and partially 
emancipated from the material and magical charao- 
teristicB of primitive religion as it became ethicized. 

Holiness, as we have seen, is closely associated 
with the personality of Deity. That which is 
brought most closely into contact with Him is 
most holy of all. Thus the liindermost recess of 
the Temple (V 9 >j, Fa6f), where His presence dwelt 
and where only the high priest on the most sacred 
day of the poat-Exilio calendar (the Day of Atone- 
ment) could enter, was called the Sanctuary pcur 
emsellcnce, the most holy place (D*fh;; 2 :i ihp). Accord- 
ingly, sanctity, with all its associated dements of 
restriction and reserve, admitted of degrees until 
at length we come to the Deity Himself, who in 
His emted and inaccessible loneliness and power 
is called by the thrioe repeated and so emphaeised 


*Ho]y*inIaaiah6*. The same principle that applied 
to things would a fortiori apply to God Himself. 
If eating the remainder of the sh*idm$m (rendered 
*peaoe-uifering8*), whicJi should be burnt on the 
third day, was an act of profanation because it was 
€kxi*a *holy thing’ (Lv 19*), it was a far more 
terrible thing to oehold God Himself. No man 
can behold God and live (Ex 39^ ; cf. Jg 13^, la 
0*). The quality in the Deity which avenged with 
terrible penalties all violatTona of Hia presence, 
dignity, name, or belongings was called * lealousy,* 
and He was accordingly designated * a jealous God ’ 
(K|p Vn. Ex 20* 34'*). 

God’s position of inviolable supremaoyand power 
was designated by this term fhp, and He Himself 
was s^-ip, * holy.* But in His external self-mani- 
festation He was invested with 'glory* 

These two cliaracteristics of Divine personality — 
'glory’ and ' holiness*— are closely combined ; but 
with this distinction, that, while 'holiness* marks 
out His inaccessible exaltation and power, which 
are restrictive on human activities. His 'glory* 
exhibits Him in His earthly and visible self-mani- 
festation (la 0*; Baudissin, Stud, cur sen^ Be- 
ligionsgeseh. ii. 82, 104-107). 

The prophets, who were the great teacb^ of 
Israel, aid not in any degree diminish, but lather 
exalt^, these conceptions of Jahweh’s unappr^ch- 
able and terrible power and His manifested 
grandeur. The universality of His sovereijj^nty 
and power is emphasized by Amos, by Isaiah, pnd 
above all by Deutero-lsaiah (Am O’, Is 6* 40'*^.**). 
But the teaching of the Bth cent. Judiean prophets 
did not end here. The stress which Amos and 
Isaiah placed on the righteousness of Jahweh and 
His ethical reauirernents ( Am 5»-w-»-w, la 1 ^®-”. 
5*'**) shifted tlie centre of gravity in religion from 
ceremonial to conduct. Ceremonial tabus and 
sacrificial forms count for little. In Jeremiah’s 
teacliing the externalities of Israel’s formal religion 
have disappeared with the destruction of the State 
and the Temple. Jahweh has ctst^ablished a 'new 
covenant* with His people independent of external 
ordinances and enactments, for it is internal, 
spiritual, and personal : ' I will put my law within 
them, and in their heart will I write it^ (Jer 31*''**). 

The efTect of all this was far-reaching, and it 
gradually brought about an 'Umwertung aller 
Werte* — a transmutation of all values, which 
afleoted the conception of the Divine Holiness and 
all related thereto. Since God’s oharaoter and 
demands were essentially expressed in righteous- 
ness, this permeated also the essence of iiolinesa 
whether in Gk>d or man. The fast wherewith a 
man is to afflict his soul is to set the oppressed free 
and Itostow bread on the hungry (Is 5^'*). 'Bend 
your heart, and not your garments’ (J1 2'*). Thia 
atreoted the language, not only of prophecy, but of 
legislation. Circumcision was to be of tne heart 
(mind), and not of the fiesh only (Dt 10'* 30*). It 
entered even into the priestly legislation ox the 
gnilt-ofTering (Lv S'*’), and in the ' Code of Holiness * 
finds its due place (2^’**). This was doubtless a 
reinforcement of ethical elements which Inslonged 
to Israel’s old religion, since all religion involves 
social relations and a sooiaJ order, and therefore 
these elements found a place in the older codes of 
legislation. But prophetic teaching gave them a 
new and primary importance, ana they came to 
displace the externalities of ceremonial religion. 
This la manifest in some of the Psalms, e.g. 50*"'*, 
where sacrifices are repudiated as irrational ; SI'** >*, 
where the true sacrifices are a broken and oontrite 
heart. Perhaps the most notable expresinon is to 
be found in Ps 15 (which reflects the spirit of Mio 
07.8) . < w'ho shall dwell in thy holy hiuf He that 
walketh uprightly, and worketh righteonanesa, and 
la fsithfnl in hu thoughta [and not merely in 
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external acts].* The foUowinff venea expound thU . 
f nndamental oonoeption. Cf. Pa 24*^, Sir 36^ ***”. * 

We have entered here into a higher realm and 
atmoaphere, and theae new conoeptiona wonld be 
fostered by the new oonditiona of post- Exilic 
Judaism^ when there was a vast Diaspora, and the 
Synagorae with its worship took the place of the 
national Temple with ita sacrificial ceremonial. 
Consequently prayer (which in some form accom- 
paniea sacrifice) now took the place of aacrificial 
oei'omonial (which was legitimate only in the 
central Jemsalem sanctuary). 

Moreover, we now find a tendencv to shift ' holy,' 
which was ethical, from non-etnical things to 
personal objects, to which it can more prot^rly 
apply. God in Deutero-Isaiah is ‘Israers Holy 
one ^ oar exeellence. Purity is closely asfMMsiated 
with holiness, and has moral values, in Hab 1^** ^ 

* holy ’ is applied to Jahwoh in His ethical purity, 

which is so great that He cannot behold evil — an 
echo of Is From these ethical conceptions of 
God’s holiness it is but a step to the conception of 
God's ‘Holy Spirit’ (Is Ps 61“ Wis 9"). 

Those who form God’s retinue, the angels, are 
called * holy ones,’ since they are the ‘ sons of God' 
(Job6>16<cf. PsSfi®-®). 

' Neverthel^s, the old and primitive non-ethical 
ideas of holiness still held sway and persisted in 
post-Exilic Judaism. They permeatml Exekiel’s 
ideal scheme (chs. 4(M8) of Israel’s restored 
commonwealth, and the subsequent Levitical 
legislation. We even find them in the Mishna 
(Yad. iii. 2. 4 f., iv. 5. 6 ; cf. *Eduyy6th v. 3), where 
it is stated tliat the canonical Holy Scriptures 

* defile the hands,’ according to the teaching of the 
schools of both Hillel ana ShammaL In other 
words, this holiness thereby becomes contagions 
(Weber, Jud, Thtdl,\ Leipzig, 1897, § 21. 1). Texts 
from these inspired Holy Scriptures ore still em- 
ployed by Jews as magical charms and prophy- 
lactics, just as verses from the (jur’&n are used 
among MiiHllnis. See artt. ‘ Demon,’ ‘ Magic,’ 
‘Sorcery,’ in EDB, In fact, the Arabic language 
of the Qur’ftn is sacred, and any translation into 
another tongue is a violation of that sanctity (Sell, 
Faith of l8lam\ 265, 301-305). Among peasants 
in the inland regions of Syria, both Chnstiauity 
and Isl&m are biit a thin veneer over forms which 
are essentially those of ancient Canaan. Ethical 
monotheism is not the dominant religious infiuence, 
but a belief in the local nahl (whose tomb is sacred), 
or the local vxUl and yinn, who are merely sul^ 
stitutes for the former gods and demons. 

What, however, unites the most primitive ideas 
of holiness to the later and modern conceptions, 
which are ethical, is the fundamental principle of 
close union and association with the Divine. This 
is common to the present and the hoary past. 
Whatever is deemed inoompatible with sudi asso- 
ciation is necessarily excluded. Holiness, there- 
fore, will always be restrictive, and j[ealoaBly close 
its doors to all forms of human action which are 
held not to be in harmony with this fundamental 
principle. And with holmess so restrictive and 
seoluaed there is also involved a positive element 
of Divine power. 

LnssATUBB.— The disMitstlon on 'HoIinsM* by W. W. 
Baudissin, In his Studian cur ccm. RaUgiofn»g§aA,t pt. ii., 
Ldpilg, 1878, still rsmslns s vary vslusble treatmsnt, sspeclslly 
from the standpoint of OT ussss. A usoful list of earlier 
literatim is given on p. 8f. VSduable material respecting 
Arabio heathendom may be gathered from J. WeUhauaen, 
Assfe ar^. Heufsafums, Berlin, 1887 (>1897). W. Robertson 
Smith's Religion af (he Semite#* (London and Edlnb.1 1894} la 
still the bast oontrlbution to the subject, espeolally owing to ite 

* In the foce of Bertholet'e extreme statenumt that fiStfesh 
and loddsh are nowhere to be found in the Psalter in the special 

eense of moral hoUneee {BiM. Thmit. d§» AT, TiiUngen, 1912, U. 
849, fmitnoteX it is at least obvions from Ps 16 and 61is that an 

atMoal as well se oeremonlal connotation la implied. 


full preaentations of Arabio illostratlva materiala ae well ae 
thoae derived from the widec field of the comparative atudy of 
religion. M. J. Lagrnngo'a Studaa aurittraligiem sSmRioum >, 
PaiTe, 1905, eetTohe. Iv.-vUi., contains a imne of wall-eitted 
material in which the resnlte of Aaeyriology find their due place. 
In edition to theae, J, Skinner's art. * HoUneas,* in HDB, and 
R. Klttel's 'Helligkelt Gottes Ire AT,' In PRX*, should be 
consulted. Amoiw oommentarlea, aee G. Buchanan Gray, 
' Numbers '(/CCX Edinburgh, 1903X and A. Bertholat, ‘Levit- 
icus ' (Xwrser Uaindkfmimaniwr, Tubingen, 1901) (ms asp. on 
ch. 11); K. Maiii, Ouehiehte d»r iiraeNftedCm AaUgion^ 
Stramburg, 1008, || 9-11 ; B. Stade, JNMteehe Thsotogia dM AT, 
Tubingen, 1006, L || 4C-70. Of. also the other works oitod In 
the course of the article. OWEN C. WhITEHOUSS. 

HOLY ORDERS.— See Ministry. 

HOLY PLACES.-See Places. 


HOLY SPIRIT.— See Spirit, Holy. 
HOLY WATER.— See Water. 


HOLY WEEK.— See Festivals and Fasts 
(Christian). 

HOME.— The word (see OED, a,v,) signifies ' a 
dwelling-place,’ regarded from the moral and the 
social pomt of view as the fixed residence of a 
family, providing for its members a place of refuge 
from the labour and turmoil of active life, and 
cherished as the abode of those to whom a man is 
bound by the closest and most intimate ties of 
relationsnip. The ideas which the word suggests 
are, aocoraingly, those of permanence, security, 
familiarity. To be ‘at home* implies that a man 
has reached, at least for a time, the end of his 
wanderings (of. Pr 27®); that he is beyond the 
reach of the perils of wayfaring; that he is no 
longer a stranger and foreigner, but a member of 
a household, surrounded by those who understand 
him and sympathize with him. When, for example, 
St. Paul speaks of the Gentiles as eUetei roC fieoC 
(Eph 2“), he is contrasting their farmer outcast 
and alienated condition with the privileges of mem- 
bership in God’s family or household. Under all 
the aspects mentioned above, death is sometimes 
spoken of os ‘ going home ’ (cf. Ec 12® ‘ long home,' 
with Plumptro’s note), and the disemliodied state 
is described by Si. Paul as the being ‘ at home with 
the Lord ’(2 Co 5^). 

There were, doubtless, numerous instances of 
beautiful domestic life among the Hebrewa The 
narrativeB (J and £) of the 9th and 8th centuries 
B.C. throw much incidental light on the family life 
of ancient Israel. There was appaimitly a tend- 
ency (except in the case of the monarch) towards 
monogamy; and, though paternal authority was 
absolute, and extended to the jus neeis, we do not 
find instances of harsh or unjust treatment. The 
same remark applies to slaves. They were the 
private property of their masters, but despotic 
rights do not seem to have been as a rule abused. 
The duties of hospitality were held in honour, and 
guests were welcomed with kindness and liber^ity. 
The Book of Proverbs illustrates the high esteem 
in which family life and family duties were held 
in ancient Israel. As regards the later Judaism it 
has been said that ‘ there were no homes like those 
in Israel,* and two familiar Talmudical sayings are 
probably the fruit of common experience : * Mar- 
riages are made in heaven,’ and ' Gkid dwells in a 
pure and loving home’ (see A. Edersheim, Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, London, 1883, 
bk. ii. oh. 9, and JE, s,v, ' Family and Family 
Life '). To a smaller extent the feolmg for ‘ home ' 
may be traced in classioal antiquity (see, for in- 
stance, Horn. Od,, passimi Sopn. Ajax, 850-800, 
PMl. 492-496 ; Ovid, Trist, iii. 4. 53 ff. ; Virg. Eel. 
i. : Tib. Eleg. i. 1 ; Plin. Epp,, etc. ; of. S. Dill, 
Boman Society from Nero to M, Aurelius, London, 
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1904 , p. 188f.;and, for the witnew of Latin imorip- 
tions, etc., see hints in C. Bip;, TAa Ckureh*9 Ta»k 
under the Roman Empire, Oxford, 1005, Lect. 4 ), 
and also in India (cf. the statement of the PaHeha- 
tantra, v. 49, that even heaven is not so precious 
as one's birthplace, however humble it may be ; 
see, farther, lidhtlingk, Ind, Spruehe\ Leipzig, 
1870>73, noa 1018, 1043, 0048, 6039) ; but it has 
been said with truth that 

* home !■ specially Teutonic, word and thing. . . . The llfS of 
home has become the great poeeeselon, the great delight, the 
great eocial aohievement of our race ; Its refuge from the etorme 
and darkneea without, an ample oompenaation to ua for ao much 
that we want of the aoeial briHiancy and enjoyment of our Latin 
brethren. Reverence for the household and for household life, 
a high sense of its duties, a keen relish for Its pleasures, this has 
been a strength to German society amid much to unsettle it* 
(B. W. Ohumh, Th» O^fU gf CivUitation, now ed., Loudon, 
1880, p. mtt.y. 

In England the new conception of life which 
Puritanism introduced tended powerfully to raise 
the standard of family life. 

* Home, ee we oonoeive it now, wae the creation of the Puritan. 

. . . The eenee of epiiitual fellowebip gave a new tendernees and 
refinement to the common family aliecttlone* (J. R. Green, Hist. 
of the Engti$h London, 1880, 111. 10). 

So Emerson, writing in 1847, testifies that 
'domesticity Is the taproot' which enables the [Knglish] nation 
to branch wide and high. The motive and end of their trade 
and empire is to guara the independence and privacy of their 
homes* {MnglWi SmiCs, London, 1850, ch. vL). 

The siiecial development, then, of the home- 
forming tendency seems to be characteristic of the 
Teutonic race ; but it is a common human instinct, 
and, as such, finds its peculiar consecration in the 
gospel. Naturally, the spread of Christianity in 
the pagan world was responsible for many trage- 
dies of domestic life. Christ’s own words fore- 
shadow the strain upon affection and conscience 
which would inevitably follow conversion (Mt 
10^1* ****'), and such a passage as 1 Co 7'^* indicates 
one class of problems that was bound to arise. In 
early Christian documents we read of wives em- 
bracing Christianity and refusing to live with their 
huslMuids (s.g., Just. Apol, ii. 2 ; cf. Eus. HE iv. 17) ; 
in the persecutions, frequent instances are recorded 
of parents pleading with their children, and chil- 
dren with their parents ; of sons disown^ by their 
fathers, and slaves by their masters; of wives 
divorced, and children disinherited (see Hamaok, 
E^j^nsion of Cnvristianily, Eng. tr., London, 1004, 
bk lii. ch. 2, for references). But, where the gospel 
hod free course, it issued in the consecration and 
elevation of family life — a fact of which the Apo- 
logists supply ample evidence. 

The fundamental weakness of family life in 
Homan society was the exaggerated idea of the 
patria potestaa. Domestic duty, it has been well 
said, was summed up in a ainue article — that of 
absolute submission to the head of the household. 
It was onlv by a very gradual process that the wife 
rose from neing the chattel anil slave to be the equal 
of her husband. Filial affection was the rarest of 
virtues under a system which placed the son at 
the absolute disposal, and under the despotic con- 
trol, of his father. In tihe early centunes of the 
Empire, various reforms tended to mitigate this 
state of things. Not only the sons, but tlie slaves, 
of the Roman householder found their position im- 

S ovod by a series of legislative reforms (see Lecky, 
wf. of Europ, Morals, London, 1869, L 207 ff.). 
But, as has bera pointed out, the moral eonneraiion 
of family life was the special task of Christianity. 

This consecration may be said to begin with our 
Lord's subjection to the discipline of home life at 
Nazareth (Lk 2*^) and with His readiness to hallow 
family life His presence and blessing (see Jn 2^ 
11>^*, Lk 10*^). In his letters to the churches of 
Asia (Eph., Col., Philem.), St. Paul deals with the 
leading principles of home life in some detail, pos- 
sibly because *i& the social traditions of ‘‘Asia" 
a certain prominence appears to have attached to 


the family idea* (H. C. G. Moule, Colouian Studiee^ 
London, 1808, p. 231 f.). Each natural relationship 
-*-tbat of husband and wife, that of pamt and 
child, that of master and servant— la exhibited In 
the light of the Christian ideal. The teaching of 
1 P 2^3^ is similar in its tone, and is addressea to 
readers of the same race. Perhaps the leading idea 
of St. Peter is that the gospel confirms and sancti- 
fies the element of order and subordination which 
lies at the root of atable social life. Both to wives 
and to servants he preaches the duty of ‘subjec- 
tion.* St. Paul's precepts (Eph. Le,) seem also to 
apply, in the region of family life, the general duty 
of mutual submission (Eph 5^) ; but he lays more 
stress on the principle of active love which subor- 
dinates self to the service of others. Both teachers 
appear to regard the family or home as the ap- 
pomted sphere of moral discipline and probation 
for the great majority of mankind, and St Paul 
derives its sanctity from the fact that it refieote 
the mysterious reiationships which subsut within 
the very being of Deity itself (cf. Eph 8^ S^*). It 
should also oo remembered that to the mind of 
our Lord Himself the family presents the closest 
analogy to the new social oraer which it was His 
mission to reveal. Gf>d is the Father of a foimily ; 
mankind are His children, and all are * brethren * 
(Mt 23^^® ; cf. the use of ddeX^cl, ddeX^dnit in the 
Epp., and see Hamaok, op. eU. bk. iii. ch. 3)1 In 
sncn early documents as Clem, ad Cor. 1, P^lyc. 
ad Phil. 4, we find echoes of this line of teaching 
and proofs of its actual influence. i 

It does not fall within the scope of a short ^iele 
to deal with the social and ecoxiomic tendencies, or 
the moral and scientific theories, which threaten 
the Christian home. It may sultice to point out 
that the purity and sanctity of Jewish homes was 
mainly due to the prevailing reganl for the ohMtity 
of woman, and that, where there is any lowering of 
standard in this particular, the institution of home 
is threatened. In Rome tlie growth of moral cor- 
ruption, avarice, the love of ease, and extravagance 
led directly to the aversion for marriage, the peril- 
ous consequences of which Augustus strove to avoid 
^ direct and drastic legislation (see Marquardt, 
2j€ 19 Prwatleden der Homer, Leipzig, 1879, p. 71 ff. ). 
The rise of monachism and the passion for coenobite 
and Boiita^ life became the occasion of vehement 
and one-sidm disparagement of family duties and 
the frequent ruptnre of family ties (see Lecky, 
op. cit.u, 125). Nor can it be denied that the 
institution of family life is threatened in modem 
times by a spirit of individualistic selfishness which 
prefers the comparative freedom and ease of a celi- 
nate life to the duties and responsibilities involved 
in marriage. But, apart from considerations of 
this kind, we may ob^rve that the possibility of 
home life, os contemplated by the NT writers, 
depends to some extent upon conditions which 
can no longer be taken for granted. The problem 
of the family is closely connected with the modern 
problem presented hy the aggregation of masses of 
people in large cities ; and it is certain that deep- 
seated industrial causes are tending to undermine 
and Ineak up family life. To a large projiortion 
of the working classes in Europe and Americ^ 
anything like home life in its highest form is vir- 
tually prohibited by the oonditLons amid which 
thqy pass their lives. A further danger which 
threatens home life is involved in defective and 
unspiritual ideas of what oonstitutes true human 
well-being. It is the obvious duty of the Christian 
Church to encourage any corrective tendencies, any 
social endeavours, which make for the integrity and 
purity of family Ufe. What has been called * the 
liattle with the alum * is a real contribution to the 
family problem ; and all Christiana are bound to 
take an interest in any scheme for the better 
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hoiwiiig of the poor* mnltiplioation of Bubarbaa 
homesy improved Baaitation, etc. (on thiB Bubject, 
Bee F. G. Peabody, i/em ChriH and th9 Social 
Queciion, London. 11X)1, cb. Further, family 
life iB threatened by certain Bocialiatic theories, 
which find in the family an inBuperable obstacle 
to their cherished ideal of a corporate life in which 
personal interests are to be Bacrifioed to the welfare 
of the community. Such theories re^d marriage 
and the family as a stronghold of mdividualism, 
hindering the citisen from 'complete devotion to 
the socialist ideal’ (Peabody, cp. eit. p. 140 ff.). 
On the other hand, the tenden^of anthropolo^cal 
speculation seems to be in the direction of vindi- 
caring against socialistic attacks the permanent 
funcUon of the family, regarded as the highest 
result of the historic process of social evolution. 
And, again, if it is true that the individual finds 
his true self-development in subordination to or 
eo-operation with hu fellows, if coriiorate life is 
in leality the gxeat instrument for training diar- 
aoter, it is obvious that the family has liigher 
social significance than was once perceived. Home 
life is tlie fundamental form which life in common 
can assume. It involves precisely that training in 
social affections, that discipline in self-sacrifice and 
mutual service, which corresponds most closely to 
the Christian conception of worthy human life. 

* The family exhibits In the simplest and most unquestionable 
typsB the laws of dependence and trust, of authority and obedi- 
ence, of obligation and helpfulness by which eveiy form of trus 
activity is regulated. ... In the family we learn to set aside 
the conception of right and to place in its stead the conception 
of duty, which idone can give stable iNMce to peoplee or to men * 
(B, F. Westoott. Social AapeeU of vhrittiamtjf, London, 18S7, 
Lect ii.)i 

The gospel, then, gives a complete and final 
sanction to the institution of home. In the home, 
—'Charity begins at home’ — Christianity finds 
the needml conditions for training men in the 
liighest and most Christ-like of all naces (1 Co 
13). In the home, character is trained and rlMned 
for the wider service of man that lies beyond and 
outside its range. By a round of common duties 
and mutual services, men and women are educated 
for the larger ministries of citizenship and church- 
manship. Thus the gospel transfigures the home 
by treating it as the ultimate type of the new 
society which Christ came to establish on earth, 
God is a heavenly Father ; men are His children, 
linked to each other by ties of brotlierhood ; the 
Church is His household (1 Ti 3^^), in which all 
have thoir mutual duties and peculiar calling, and 
all alike are dependent on tiie Father’s gifts of 
grace (Mt 23®*'^ 1 (}o 15S“, Eph 4 and 6). So St. 
Paul enjoins Timothy to treat those committed to 
his pastoral charge as relatives of the correspond- 
ing age— the aged men as fathers, the elder women 
as mothers, the young men and women os brothers 
and sisters (1 Ti 6^^*)* Again, it is noticeable that 
the gospel does not multiply directions in regard 
to the Christian’s conduct in the larger spheres of 
human life— the world of bnsiness, of politics, of 
professional life. It confines itself to regulating 
xamUy life with special minuteness and care ; nor 
does It attempt so much to safeguard the rights of 
individuals as to enforce their duties. Thus, in 
Eph. and Col., St. Paul gives a summary of the 
simple but for-reaoliing nues which shoula control 
home life. He addresses in tom husbands, wives, 
dhildren, and servants — that is, all members of the 
typical household. Each in his turn is exhorted 
to Dear in mind his or her duties and the rightful 
daims of othen, and thus there emerge the great 
prindples that give to home life its saeredness and 
bnportanoe. 

(1) There most be before all else the/ear qfOod^ 
the root and ground of Christian life with all its 
manifold TeUttonships; the fear of God regulating 


the desire for wedded life and controlling the 
choice of a partner (cf. 1 Co 7*®) ; inspiring the 
* nurture and admonition* of children and lending 
a sanction to their obedience (Eph 6^*^) ; imparting 
dignity to the necessary tasks of the household 
and even to the fulfilment of menial duties (Eph 
Col 3®*). All is to be planned and fulfilled *in 
the Lord,* in union with His mind and under the 
leading of His Spirit; all duties are to be dis- 
charge ' as to the Lord and not unto men,* in the 
consciousness of His continual presence and in 
single-hearted denre to serve Him. 

(li.) The home is to exhibit in its perfect beauty 
tbe working of the law ^ love. Love is the duty 
commended to the hiuitwd in particular. Men 
arc to love their wives with reverent, tender 
regard ; with them resides the element of authority, 
but the rightful exercise of authority is not to be 
allowed to become a ' root of bitterness ' or cause 
of irritation. And love is to be kmit true and pure 
by habitual recollection both of the entire de- 
pendence of the wife on her husband, and of the 
sacred myste^ which wedded love symbolizes— 
the self-sacrificing love of Christ for the Church 
(Eph 5®®). The mutual love of those who are 
brothers by birth (0iXajieX0£a) is a type and earnest 
of that larger love of those who are brethren in the 
family of Christ, the family in the strict sense 
being an image of the Divine Kingdom, or, as it 
has been described, ‘ a State and a Church in little,’ 
in which the binding and inspiring power of 
affection m^ be first realized. 

(ill.) St. Paul and St. Peter alike lay stress on 
the law of duttfulnese. While the gospel recog- 
nizes woman’s Bpiritnal equality with man, it also 
guards tlie rightful responsibiuty and leadership 
of the man ; on the other hand, notliing is said to 
favour the assertion of leadership on the part of 
the husband. On the children is impressed the 
duty of obedience ; nothing is said to tiiem of 
possilile pretexts for resisting parental authority ; 
on tbe other hand, the parent is warned against 
the misuse of authority over either children or 
servants (Eph 6®- ®). FinaUy, servants are exhorted 
to show diligence and faithfulness ; nothing is said 
to them of 'rights’ or 'liberties’ or of the 'in- 
dignity * of a dependent position. The master, for 
his part, is urged to keep alive in himself the sense 
of responsibility towards those who are his equals 
in the sight of the heavenly King and Judge (Eph 
6®; see Moule, Epheeian Studies, London, 1900, 
chs. XV., xvi., Colossian Studies, ch. xi.). 

(iv.) Another principle implied, though not ex- 
pressly indicated, in the KT treatment of the 
Christian home is the law of stKuzl service. Home 
love is in genu the love which is to fulfil its 
obligations m every relationship of life. It in- 
dudes 

* Loves fUU, loves frsternsl, Delghbonr loves 
And civic/ 

The home, in fact, lays the foundations of sodal 
morality in the wider sense. It is a school of 
humanity and Christ-like service. It has to be 
guarded from narrowness and exclusiveness by free 
intercourse witli others, and especially hj the ful- 
filment of the duties of hospitality — a virtue on 
which mat stress is laid in the NT (cf. Bo 12'® 16^, 
1 P 4' He 6'® 18®, 3 Jn •*■). Li the earliest period 
of the Church’s life, circumstances made this duty 
very urgent. It was the mo4t direct and useful 
way in which membezs of the Christian brother- 
hood conld aid the advance of the gospel (Harnaok, 
Es^nsUm of Christianity, L 219). It is im- 
plied also in certain sayings of St. Paul that 
social intercourse is a duty and may minister to 
mutual edification (Eph ^). Famuy life is, in 
short, intended to be a school of brotherly love in 
its widest sense, not developing a mere igoismo d 
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but training men in large«hearted lym- 
pathy and wide social affection. 

* Ths oloier snd wsmier Um borne affection, the larger and 
stronger should become those social instinots whioh nudte life 
Inoonoeivable except in a community ; . . . And If they stem 
short at the domestic limits, and refose to open out to their 
wider office, they sin minst the home as much as against the 
State *(H. S. HoUaiicL hi Lombard Strut in LnUt LondonilSIM, 
p. 184 f. ; see also J. 8. Blaokemde, /ntrod. to SoeUU PhUo^ 
aophjf, Olaqgow, 1890, p. 816 fl.). 

Home life, in a word, fails of its divinely ordained 
purpose, if it does not educate and fortify the 
spirit of social service, if it does not awaken com- 
passion, and deepen insight into the social needs 
of mankind. 

In this article we have been concerned with the 
ideals presented by the NT. But it should not be 
for^tten that, while the home is an institution 
which has been evolved by the needs of the race — 
an institution to which the Christian spirit has 
added new grace, lustre, and stability — modern 
conditions have brought us to what may be a 
period of re-construction, when it w*ill be tne task 
of Christianity to define anew the essential prin- 
ciples of * family ethics.* Industrial conditions, 
new phases of relif^ous thought, the movement for 
the liigher education of women and their free 
admission to independent professions and occupa- 
tions— these and such -like changes have materially 
affected the normal features of home life. * Our 
democracy is making inroads upon the family, and 
a clidm is being advanced which in a certain sense 
is larger than the family claim * (J. Addams, De- 
mocracy and Social Sthics, London, 1902, p. 77). 

The position of boys and girls earning an inde- 
pendence at a comparatively early age, the modern 
revolt against domestic service, the new ideals of 
social usefulness which have been ins{iired by a 
wider outlook and an improved education — these 
things have raise^l personal problems in family life, 
the solution of which depends upon submission to 
the progressive guidance of the Christian spirit. 
It mast suffice to indiciate the circumstances which, 
apart from the conditions which directly tend 
towards the decay of home life, render the fulfil- 
ment of home duty a less easy task than it was in 
the first 1 ^ of Christianity (on this subject the 
work by J. Addams quoted above is interesting 
and suggestive). It remains true that the first 
Christian social duties is * to show piety at home * 
(1 Ti 6*), and that home must always continue to 
be the school of those graces and virtues which 
men need for effectual service, whether in the 
State or in the Church. 

Litieatuu.— B esIdM the varloui books mentioned In the 
body of the article, see the worke of Harless, Domer, Mar- 
teiisen,and Newman Smyth on Christian Bthies; C. Gore, 
Ths Kpiailo to tho JBphuiam : a Praetioal Exposition, lioiidon, 
1898. pp. 211-236 ; HJ)B, art. * ftoily,’ i. 846. 

R. L. Ottlby. 

HOMER.— The religion and ethics of Homer 
—whether they belong to an actual evanescent 
* Achasan ’ period in the history of Greece, or are 
the result of a combination of older and newer 
elements effected as part of a general process of 
evolution and harmonization extending over many 
oentpries — have at least a superficial aspect of 
oonsistency. This is, no doubt, partly due to the 
peculiar quality of Homeric art, its unexampled 
lucidity and clearness of outline ; to the Homeric 
Mint with its hatred of vagueness and mysticism. 
But this temper and art are themselves so charac- 
teristically Hellenic that we cannot look to them 
for an explanation of the startling divergence be- 
tween the religion of the Iliad and Odyssey and 
that of histori^ Greece. For the beliefs of Homer 
are as distinotive as they ore definite, and are now 
admitted by every one to be the product of his- 
torioal causes. What those causes were is becom- 
ing evexy day more and more obviously the real 


problem at the heart of the * Homeric question.* 
Till they have been discovered, we must be con- 
tent with a statement of the facts really within 
our knowledge, although it muat be admitted that 
Uie whole significance of these is altered according 
as one does, or does not, regard them as represent- 
ing an actual stage (to which the Homeric poems 
themselves are our only witnesses) in the develop- 
ment of Greek religious thought. 

It wlU be andentood tb»t * Homer* le used throuvlumt thli 
ertlole u a synonym for the Iliad and Odpsssv, without refer- 
enoe to the quertlon of their autbonhlp. The books of the 
liiad are quoted aooordlng to the oapitai letters of the Greek 
alphabet, the books of the Odysssy by the ordinary letters. 

I. X. The gods. — These are, of 

course, anthropomorphic, as all Greek gods were 
or tended to b^me. They are, indeed, taller and 
more lieautiful, wiser and more powerful, than 
men, and are exempt fniin old age and death ; but 
otherwise they are scarcely thought of as physi- 
cally different. They are said to nave 'houses on 
Olympus,* either as actually dwelling ujKin the 
Thessalian mountain — and this is certainly the 
original moaning of the phrase — or, as in the 
Odyssey, inhabiting a kina of heaven which has 
nothing of Olympus but the name 42 ff.): They 
form a somewhat insubordinate fanuly-group under 
the government of Zeus, Olympian Booiety being 
organized upon the same loosely patriarchU prin- 
ciples as society among Homeric men. They intw- 
vune constantly in human affairs, generally in 
human form, but sometimes in the sembldnce of 
birds. They are the sources of good and .ill to 
men ; although it is only some special skill or excel- 
lence that is regarded as the gift of a particular 
god, as skill in arche^ comes from Apollo (B 827 ; 
cf. B 51, 61, ^233). Tliey are, theoretically, omni- 
potent and omniscient; or, at least, Zeus is so. 
Tliey are subject to human passions and actuated 


the wealth and vivacity of detail in which the 
anthropomorphic aspect of the gods is realized are 
peculiarly Homeric. What is really most import- 
ant and characteristic in the religion of Homer is 
the clear perception of a fundamental distinction 
between the human and the divine. Whatever 
may have happened in the remote past, as when 
Ino was made immortal (e 334 f.), in Homer’s world 
no man is a god or can become a god. This is the 
poet’s special contribution to Greek religion, and, 
nistoricfdly considered, it is one of the most im- 

S irtant ever mode; for the conception of the 
ivine King was one that died hard in the iKgean 
world (G. Murray, Biss of the Greek Epic, 158 f.). 

Andrew Lang makes a distinction between what 
he calls the ethical religion of Homer and his atti- 
tude to mythology ( World of Homer, 120). Bo far 
as they are religious lieings, Homer’s gods are very 
grand and imposing figures, worthy of ail respect 
and reverence. They are usually just, kindly, and 
placable, although their goodwill is often pur^ 
chased and their wrath empeosed, merely. It seems, 
sufficient saorifice. They are bound by their 
oaths, whioh they make by the water of Styx 
(O 88, f 186). Their relation to Fate (Moira, Alsa) 
is apparently not consistently stated, no doubt 
because it has not been clearly thought out. Some- 
times the poet uses the language of fatalism (X 6 ; 
cf. Z 487 f. } ; but, speaking generally, Moira coin- 
cides witli, or is, the will of the gods, more esped- 
ally the will of Zeus. It is, in fact, in a quite 
literid way to begin with, his ' portion ’ ( Aiif aXsa) 
—the division of the tribe which belonfi^ to him. 
This conception of Moira invests Zeus with a veiY 
real moral grandeur when he subdues his own fed- 
ings of love and pity in voluntary obedience to it, 
as when he allows ms son Sarpeaon to fall by the 
band of Patroklos (n 431 ff.), and is moved by the 
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tragedy of the war (T21). It ia to Zetu that 
the poor woman at the millatone prays in the 
palaoe in Ithaoa, when she calls down ms thunder 
upon her oppressors (v 1 15 If.)* He is the protector 
of suppliants and strangers (e 105 ; cf. 181. i 270) 
and MggaTS (i 57). He punishes Uiose who give 
crooked judgments in the assembly and drive out 
Dike, the Right Way of things, aisregarding the 
anger of the go^ (11 387 II'.), who elsewhere are 
said to wander disgui^ over the earth observing 
the lawlessness and righteousness of men (p 485 f.). 

* Evil deeds do not prosper ’ (0 329), for ^ the blessed 
gods love not heartless actions* {( 83). The help- 
ImsneBB of man, which is so much in the mind of 
Homer, makes him dependent upon divine aid: 

' All men feel the need of gods ’ (y 48). 

Such are the gods of Homer when he thinks of 
them religiously. Even so, they are apt to be 
vengeful and capricious, while from another point 
of view they are decidedly unsympathetic, oeing 
lifted so far above human needs and weaknesses. 
But they do move us to a half-unwilling respect 
and awe. One can understand the emotion evoked 
by the great statue of Zeus at Olympia which was 
inspirea by a famous pasuge in tiie Hiad ; for, as 
Lang has remarked {op. eit. 117), the Olympians of 
Homer are the Olympians of Bheidias. But, when 
the poet comes to dem with the gods of mythology, 
he adopts a very different tone. In his hands they 
cease to be moral. The charge of Xenophanes, 
that Homer attributes to the gods all that is 
accounted a shame and a reproach among men — 
theft and adultery and deceiving of one another 
(fr. 11, Diels) — can be literally iustilied {e.f. r 396, 
the 'Lay of Demodokos* in ff, the Deceiving of 
Zeus in S : cf. the ' Battle of the Gods ’ in 4» 9§5f. 
— an episode on the verge of burlesque). Yet per- 
hajiB protest of Xenophanes--4dmirable and 
t<jnio at the time it was made — is somewhat beside 
the mark. Hunier is not preaching irreligion ; he 
is trying to solve a very duticult artistic problem. 
He could not avoid the mythology of his subject, 
but the gods as actors in that mythology he could 
not re8)>ect. A naive faith can jest at what it 
holds most sacred, but the religion of which we 
have quoted some instances was anything rather 
than naive. Homer simply took the gods of 
mythology as he found them, much lower in the 
moral scale than any of his own heroic men and 
women, and treated them, as it were, decoratively 
(see Murray, op. cit. 280 f.). The truth is that 
Homer does not sympathize with, soaruely seems 
to understand, the old folk - religion of Greece 
which existed so long before and after him. Its 
leading divinities, Dionysos and the Mother and 
Maid, Dometer and Persephone, he barely men- 
tions; the various Mysteries, which were so im- 
portant a feature in it, lie does not mention at all. 
Neither do we find in Homer any certain reference 
to the belief in heroes in the tecmnioal sense of the 
term, * the divine race who are called half-gods,* 
as Hesiod describes them (Xiya, 159), whose in- 
numerable cults sufficiently prove how ancient and 
influential their worship was in Greece ; for the 
lines describing the divine honours paid to Erech- 
theuB in .Athens occur in the Catalogue of the 
Ships vB 646 ff.), and even there are perhaps an 
Athenian interpolation. Herakles, the typical 
* hero,* is for Homer ‘ the man Herakles * (^ SM). 

Certain important aspects of tlie gods who ap- 
Iiear in the Iliad and Oifysssy — and these the 
aspects which counted for most in the popular 
faith— are completely ignored. Homer will nave 
nothing to do with the gods of the people, and 
makes light of the ' sacred stories * of whion Greek 
literature is so full from Hesiod to Pausanias and 
Plutarch. Indeed, it is obvious that a religion 
like that which we find in the Homeric poems — a 


religion of which we are tempted to complain that 
it makes too much rather than too little of reason 
and sanity — involves the criticism and ultimate 
destruction of the simple faith which could accept 
the myths as a decent account of the life and be- 
havioor of the gods. That this ia not dne to the 
personal predilections of a single poet with on 
eclectic creed follows from the very nature of the 
Epos. Homer had to deal with the saga or heroic 
tradition ; he had to retell an old tale. The fact 
that the story involves tlie prominence of certain 
gods and beliefs and the exclasion of certain others 
IB ground for concluding that the former must have 
been prominent and the latter absent at all periods 
in the life of the saga. Without Zeus and AikiIIo, 
for instance, there could be no Iliad; without 
Poseidon and AUtena, no Odyssey. These, then, 
were in the saga from the beginning; that is to 
say, they were gods of the people whose beliefs 
were en&rined in it. If we apply this criterion 
to the Homeric poems, it leads to important his- 
torical conclusions. For it seems reasonable to 
hold that the divinities whose action is most vital 
in the organic structure of the poems were the 
* Achcean ’^gods, while those whom Homer dislikes 
or disregards were non-Achman. This conclusion 
is strengthened a good deal of evidence from 
the history of Greek rmigion. We know now tlie 
general spirit and character of the old Cretan and 
Myceniean religions — the worship of the Bull-god, 
the prevalent cult of the Earth-goddess, the care- 
ful tendance of the dead ; and it is certain that, at 
a date which can only be conjeoturally fixed, the 
ancient faith was overlaid and, for a time, evidently 
eclipsed by the worship of certain deities clearly 
of iNorthem origin, especially tlie Father-god Zeus. 
That this worsnip was introduced by tne tribes 
who, in the times of the Migrations, pushed down 
from the North into Greece is the obvious and 
accepted hypothesis. The Homeric poems clearly 
rofleot a period of Northern ('Acliiean*) predomi- 
nance, which implies and includes the predominance 
of the Northern religion over the native * iEgean ' 
worship of ghosts and gixldesBes. That the divini- 
ties of the Homeric pantheon are all gods of the 
invaders is not true ; there has demonstrably been 
some fusion with, and afiiliation to, certain divini- 
ties of the native peoples. But Homer does pre- 
serve more clearly than anything else in Greek 
literature the memoiy of a religion more distinctly 
Northern in diaraoter than that of pre-Homenc 
or classical Greece, and with an observable bias 
in it against the indigenous agricultural and 
chthonian cnlts. This is the historical basis of 
his * Olympianism,' the root from which it has 
grown, although we must not assume that the 
flower represeuts the creed of any actual age or 
people, it grew out of popular religion, but, as it 
appears fullblown in our Iliad and Odvsseff^ it is 
not itself popular religion. It is too selective for 
that, too systematic. ^It was Homer and Hesiod,* 
says Heroaotus, * who oomposod a " theogony *’ for 
the Greeks, and who first gave the gods distinctive 
titles, and defined their forms and functions* (ii. 
53). (For a description of the prooess by which the 
Olympian ideal was evolved gradual differenti- 
ation from popular notions of (fivinity, see J. £. 
Harrison, Thewis, eh. x. p. 445 ff.) 

Of the Homeric gods, tne most prominent in the 
Hiad are (berides Zens) Apollo, Poseidon, and 
Ares; Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite; in the 
Odvssey (besides Zeus), Athena, Poseidon, Helios, 
ana Hermes. 

(1) Zeus is the supreme god, the ' father of gc^s 
and men ' (A 544), and, among men, in a special 
sense of kii^, who often have the epifchet 'Zeus- 
born.* He u clearly the deity of a people with 
patriarehal institutions, and exercises a kind of 
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pairia potestas among the other Olympians. His inoalenlahle influen 
authority is effective, iilthough not unohallenged, Greek art, upon m< 
eemeoially by Hera, his wife, the ancient fi^dess in Hellenism, 
of Argos, whose rebelliousness towanls him maj (3) Conjoined wit 
possibly reflect some earlier conflict between their ring formula of ap 
worshippers. Whether Zeus was a specifically etc.) is Athena Ci 
Ach»an god from the first is not at all certain, dently signifioant, 
There is evidence which indicates that he was religion (see Harri 
worshipped at Dodona long before the coming of gods, these are th< 
Achficans there. But it is certain that he became Zeus, of course, in 
the chief god of the people whom Homer calls Athena is his d 
Achaeans, and his oharacteristios in Homer are although referenoe 
nearly all * Northern.’ Nor is his earliest home in of her bir^ from 1 
the far north-west forgotten, for Achilles prays to likely to appeal to 
him as * Zens the Lord, God of Dodona, Pelas|dan * like her fatlier th( 
(II 233). But normallv he dwells upon hfount and the explanatic 
Olympus; he is, inaeed, pre-eminently *the her development, 
Olympian’ (A 608, 683, 689). This also without (two round shieldc 
doubt has its historical justification, taking us rim and form the fi 
back to a time when his worshippers dwelt in a 'thunder-shield. 
North Thessaly, as tradition always maintained, goddess— indeed, tl 
Originally, then, ' the Olympian ’ meant * he who and more than a mi 
dwells on Olympus* in Thessaly, although, as ’Athene,’ oonnecti 
many mountains in Greece were named Olympus, Homer thought ol 
and at least one famous seat of Zeus-worshin was goddess is not clei 
called Olympia, the epithet ’ Olympian * gradually although the epithe 
extended its connotation. Homer, indeed, spcalu of her historical asc 
of the gods generally as ’ the Olympians.’ What of her epithets, ' ( 
is certain is that Zeus dwells by preference on the direction ; for, alt 
summit of a mountain {e,g, 0 3). He watches the means no more tha 
fortunes of the war from Gargoros, a peak of Mount it must be derive 
Ida in the Troad, where he has a precinct and every one rememb 
altar (6 47 f. ; cf. X 171, V ^6, O 308). This Athenian goddesa 
explains why Zeus seems all through the Hind to applied to Hera, tfa 
favour tlie Trojans. He is the god of both sides, (A 651). But these 
and the god of Ida is opposeil to the god of not consciously rei 
Olympus (Murray, op. cit, 90). He is said to dwell pressed, in Homei 
in the upper air (B 41^). This is natural in a form of a wemian 
divinity wno is primarily a Sky-god, lord of the gleaming crafts ’ (i 
elements, above all of the thunderstorm, from in war. It is the ^ 
wliioh he derives many epithets (repircfr^pavi'or, tply» (4) The same id 
dovrof, etc. ; cf. A 580, 11 298). He is armed with work uiion Hoaeid 
the thunderbolt and the mgis, and is himself a that Apollo, Athei 
great war-god (ra/u^i^riroX^/itoio, A 84). The Homeric made to appear ni 
Zeus is, in fact, an excellent illustration of the way the other Olympif 
in which certain primitive traits of a divinity may deities of the Ion 
persist side by side with others which obviously may be drawm froii 
iielong to a totally different stage of religious is certainly an imp 
thou^t. He never loses his original character ol about him of the t 
a Sky- and Thunder-god, but he is gradually sea. For it is as g 
morafized into the Zeus of certain great passages ently presented in 
already quoted. although the Iliad 

(2) The same process has been at work in the tion as the god of 1 
case of Apollo ; but it has gone much further, and ’ Earth-shaker’ (tfm 
eliminated almost eveiy trace of his original nature, us, for it is at lea 
The probability is that ho was, to Mgin with, a making earthqual 
Sun-god ; but no one could infer that from Homer, with his waves ; v 
He appears in the Iliad as a great warrior, strong certain meaning, 
npon the side of the Trenans and Lycians. Apollo, vehement partisai 
as his cults testify and Homer well knows (A 37 f.), wroth with them \ 
was the great divinity of the Troad ; and his favour to eclipse the glorj 
towards the Lycians would also be explained if we and himself whe 
oould accept as proved Wilamowitz's nypothesis of (H 448 ff.) ; and 
his Lyolon origin, and translate his epithet Xuirv7«>^* destroy the Greek 
(A 101) by * Lyoian-bom.* Outside Troy and the this there is doul 
Troad, ' rocky Pytho ’ is already sacred to him and we become s 
(1 405), and he has a eonseorated grove at Ismaros .^eas from Achil 
m Thrace (i 200) and in Ithaca (v 278). But it is Trojan hero may r 
atninge to find that one of the greatest of Greek pers^tion of O 
gods in the estimation of Homer himself has so poetical motive in 
little connexion in the Epos with Greece proper, unooutb son of the 
He is armed with the bow (A 45f.)— on aionaio on some ground of 
touch. Hence hia commonest epithet is * the Far- of Teiresias seem 
Darter’ (^anj/ldXoi, etc., A 14, 75, 885, 479, etc.), some known cult 
References to other aspects afterwards prominent ignorant of the set 
in the ApoUine religion are neither numerous nor (5) Area and Aj 
important. But the ideal figure of Apollo in theiluMf (B 369ff., 
Homer, rising at timet to sublimity, exercised an They are treated 


inoaleulable influence npon Greek art, and, through 
Greek art, upon modem notions of what is implied 
in Hellenism. 

(3) Conjoined with Zeus and Apollo in the recur- 
ring formula of appeal to the gods (B 871, A 288, 
eto.) is Athena ChBiivni). The association is evi- 
dently signifioant, for it reappears in Atheiflan 
religion (see Harrison, ThemU^ 501 f«). Of all the 
gods, these are the three most highly honoured, 
Zeus, of course, in the highest degree (cf. O 540). 
Athena is his daughter and favourite ehild, 
although referenoe is nowhere made to the legend 
of her bir^ from his head — not the kind of atory 
likely to appeal to Homer. She carries the »gis, 
like her fatlier the Thunder-god (B 447, B 7&) ; 
and the explanation of this seems to be found in 
her development, as Pallas, from the wdladwn 
(two round shields placed so as to tou^ at the 
rim and form the figure 8), which was regarded as 
a * thunder-shield.^ Hence she is a great war- 
goddess — indeed, the chief Achocan divinity of war, 
and more than a match for Ares. Her other name, 
’Athene,’ connects her with Attica. Whether 
Homer thought of her as a specially Athenian 
goddess is not clear from the poems thepiselves, 
although the epithet ’ AthenaiS ’ is evidence enough 
of her historical association with Athens. Another 
of her epithets, * Glaukfipis,’ points in the same 
direction; for, although in Homer it ev^ontly 
means no more than ' grey-eyed * or * brightteyed,’ 
it must be derived from 7 XaC(, and the o\vl, as 
every one remembeTs, was the sacred bird of the 
Athenian goddess. So with tlie title ’BoApis’ 
applied to Hera, the ancient Cow-goddess of Argos 
(A 551). But these traces of primitive religion are 
not consciously realized, or are deliberately sup- 
pressed, in Homer, who imagines Athena m jbhe 
form of a w<mian ’fair and tall and skilled in 
gleaming crafts’ {v 289) — 'wise, also, and mighty 
in war. It is the Athena of Pheidias. 

(4) The same idealizing tendency has been at 

work uiion Foaeidon ; and it has been remarked 
that Apollo, Athena, and Poseidon, who are never 
made to appear mean or ridiculous like most of 
the other on occasion, were the chief 

deities of the Ionian race. Whatever inference 
may be drawn from that, the Poseidon of Homer 
is certainly an impressive creation, with something 
about him of the turbulence and splendour of the 
sea. For it is as god of the sea that he is consist- 
ently presented in botli the Iliad and the Odysaey ; 
although the Iliad seems not unaware of his func- 
tion as the god of horses (4r 307, 684). The epithet 
’ Earth-shaker ’ (tfivnrlTcuof, tvwrlxfiwf) does not help 
us, for it is at least as applicable to his power of 
making earthquakes os to his shaking the land 
with MS waves ; while the title yaiijoxot is of un- 
certain meaning. For the most part Poseidon is a 
vehement partisan of the Achasans. But be is 
wroth with them for building a wall that is like 
to eclipse the glory of that built for Troy by Apollo 
and himself when they toiled for Laomedon 
(H 448 ff.) ; and Zens gives him permission to 
destroy the Greek fortifications after the war. To 
this there is doubtless some background of fact, 
and we become snre of it when the god rescues 
.^eas from Achilles, that the descendants of the 
Trojan hero may reign in Troyland (T 302 ff. ). The 
persecution of Odysseus by Poseidon finds its 
poetical motive in the blinding of Poljrphemos, the 
unooutb son of the god. But it, too, perhaps rests 
on some ground of actnality, since the iDj|unotioiui 
of Teiresias seem to iraint to the foundation of 
some known cult of Poseidon among a people 
ignorant of the sea (X 121 f.). 

(6) Area and Aphrodite are associated in both 
theiluMf (B 369ff.,«416)andthe Odyeeay (52661.). 
They are treated unsympathetically oy Homei^ 
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aspeelally Ares. The explanation seems to be 
that both are ^Thraoiaii’ divinities* and the 
Homeric Thracians are enemies of the Achmns. 
Ares at least is a Thracian in Homer (N 801, 
e 861) ; while there is ground for thinking that 
Aphrodite was originallV his wife; although in 
the fabliau-like Lay of Demodokoe she is repre- 
sented as the wife of Hephaistos. On the other 
hand, Uie wife of Hephaistos in the Iliad is Charis 
(2 382). Aphrodite is called the daughter of 
Zens and Dione (B 848, 870). She is named the 
* Cyprian’ (B 330, etc.), and has a sanctuaxr at 
Paphos (8 363). This recalls her undoubted Kin- 
ship with the Oriental Love-goddess whom the 
Greeks called Astarte (g.v.); for Cyprus early 
received a large Semitic element in its ^pulation. 
She is also named the ' Cytherean * (0 ^8, a 103). 
She intervenes to save her son iGneas from the lance 
of Diomedes (B 811 tiT.)— a reminiscezioe, perhaps, 
in the tradition of her original nature as a war- 
goddess. Homer, however, regards her as simply 
the goddess of Love, peculiarly unfitted, in fact, 
for we strife of battle (B 429). She serves for the 
standard of beauty, the ’golden* Aphrodite, and 
is already essenti^ly the type eml)odied in the 
statue of Praxiteles. Ares, on the other hand, 
typifies the rage of battle, the war-spirit as a mere 
explosion of animal ferocity ; while Athena repre- 
sents the same spirit controUed and directed by 
reason. 

(6) Hermes and Iris are messengers of the 

gods, more strictly perhaps of Zeus. Hermes pro- 
vides us with a vivid illustration of the contrast 
between Homeric and popular Greek religion. 
There is a whole world of difference between the 
ithyphallic idol worshipped by the Arcadians and 
Atnenians and the god of Homer Mike a young 
man in the most gracious season of youth ’ (x 278). 
There is, however, one aspect of the Homeric god 
which accords with the popular conception of hun, 
namely that in which ho is PsyekopompoSt^ Con- 
ductor of the Bead to the under world ; for in the 
cults Hermes has important ohthonian functions 
(w ad tnif.; the passage, however, is late). His 
magic golden wand (c 47) belongs to him in this 
capacity. The epithets he bears dsdinp-a, 

didirropof , dp7fi‘04vn;t) are all unexplained. It is one 
of the distinctions lietween the Iliad and the 
Odyssey that in the former it is Iris who is nor- 
mally the messenger of Zeus, while in the latter 
it is IJermes. 

(7) Of the Olympians, Hephaistos is most defi- 
nitely connected with a special locality — Lemnos 
(A 693, $ 283 f.). As Fire-god he appears some- 
times to be almost identified with the element he 
controls (e.y. <1> 342 If. ). His skill as a craftsman is 
much celebrated (A 608, 6 196, etc., esp. 2 478 ff.) ; 
but for the most part he is treated in a vein of 
good-natured comedy. 

(8) Helios (m 376 AT.) is even more elemental in 
his nature, being simply the personified Sun, one 
of the ancient Iftture-gods dwelling in the back- 
ground of Homeric relimon. To this background 
also belong not only Dionysos and Demeter with 
certain minor divinities such as Aiolos, Kirke, 
Proteus, Leukothea, but the great company of 
nymphs, river-gods, and the like, who have in all 
ages been very real to the imagination of the 
CSwek people (see J. C. Lawson, Modem Greek 
FoUdorSt etc., Cambridge, 1910, Vi. 180 ff.). The 
essential nature of Dionysos and Demeto as spirits 
of the changing seasons prevented their becoming 
Olympians, for these do not sufler age or death, 
whereas the central fact in the ritual of Dionysos 
and Demeter was a drama of the death and re-birth 

^^^if^'world of the dead.— The Homeric con- 
ception of the soul and its destiny differs as much 


from that which seems to have been at all times 
current in Greece as his Olympians differ from the 
gods of the people. Yet it is a logical accompani- 
ment, either as cause or effect, of the Homeric 

E ractice of cremation, and it can be paralleled 
rom history. In Homer the dead man is habitu- 
ally burned, and a mound heaped over his ashes. 
Only in this way can his soul (^ux4) ^ ^et free to 
enter the realm of Hades, from which the ghost of 
the unbumed and unbnried is excluded by the dead 
already there (Sk 71 f.). It is impossible for a race 
which bums its dead, consuming fiesh and sinews 
(X 219) until only the charred ixmes are left, to 
have the matonalistio conception of the soul 
natural to a primitive people accustomed to bury 
its dead entire. So Homer imagines the soul as 
little more than a vajKiur exhaling from the pyre, 
and thereafter leading an af>athetic life in the 
under world, a more shadow {sKid) now. The 
essential tiling about the Homeric ghost is its 
futility. It is the sense of this, and not any posi- 
tive suffering, that calls forth the lament of 
Achilles, that it is better to be a poor labouring 
man on earth than king over all thedead (X 488 ff.). 
Life has lost colour and intensity for the dead, and 
their existence is a mere reflexion or parody of 
their earthly lives. This is most clearly brought 
out in the latter part of tlie eleventh book of the 
Odyssey (668 if.) — a passago which is believed to 
show the influence ox Orjihic ideas, and at any rate 
contains other ideas than the rest of the Jnekyia 
(X). Here we find Minos dealing judgments among 
the dead as he judged his neople once in Knossos, 
and the phantasm of Herakles with his bow as in 
life, and Orion hunting the wild creatures as he 
hunted them on earth. This conception of the 
life after death was perhaps the normal Greek one 
(of. Find. It. 129), and does not seem inconsUtent 
with the Homeric doctrine of the soul. But in the 
’Orphic interpolation’ we also find certain great 
criminals — Tityos, Tantalos, Si^pboa — evidently 
being punished for their sina There is probably 
some misunderstanding here of the original mean- 
ing of the myths of Ssyphos and the rest; and 
there is no mention elsewhere in the Hekyia of a 
separate aliode or destiny for the good and the 
wicked ; there is no Heaven and no Hell. 

Archaeologists have found no evidence of any 
period in hutorio or pre-historio Greece when in- 
ti umation was not the usual mode of disposing of 
the dead. We can only infer that, while crema- 
tion may have been univerHal among the Achaeans 
when they entered the Hellenic lands, they 
quickly learned to bury their dead from 
earlier inhabitants, who oertainly buried theirs. 
The Homeric doctrine of the soul, which we maj 
assume to have been the Achaean diKtrine, since it 
goes with cremation, likewise speedily disappeared 
before the native belief in the effective powers of 
dead men. And, in foot, the language of Homer ia 
not perfectly consistent (see Bolide, PaycAe, i. 1-417). 
Odysseus digs a trench and poors into it the blood 
of a black ram sacrificed to Teiresias (X 28 ff. ; cf. 
Pans. ix. 39. G). The shade of the prophet drinks 
of the blood before he speaks. This femng of the 
dead was a ritual act performed by the Greeks 
throughout antiquity. But it has no meaning 
unless the dead man is there to be fed, that is, 
unless he is buried and not burned ; for the feeding 
was literal enough, the blood bring sometimes con- 
veyed to the oorpm through a hole in the tomb. 
As a matter of fact, Teiresias had a pie-historio 
tomb in Boeotia, where he was regarded as a pro- 
phet still capable of delivering bis oracles. The 
sacrifice, which was properly offered at this tomb, 
is made in Homer tonis shade at the limits of the 
earth. Again, the desoriptions of funerals some- 
times surprise ua by details which look like survi- 
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valB from an age of embalming and inhumation 
(e.^. use of rapx^ttv [0 413, w 65]). The exact 
weight to Im aeBigned to these indications is not 
easy to judge. They may qualify a little, but 
they do not alter, the fact that in Homer the dead 
are always burned, and that their souls exist in 
separation from their bodies in a world reached at 
the verge of Oceanns in the extreme West ; where- 
as the normal Greek practice was to inhume the 
dead, and the normal Greek belief was that the 
soul after death somehow maintained its connexion 
with the body, and that the realm of Hades was 
under the earth — as at least one passage in the 
Hiad implies (T 61) — to be reached by certain 
known caverns or clefts in the ground. The con- 
tradiction is radical. Ghost- worship, hero-worship 
— the whole of that chthonian religion which meant 
BO much to the Greeks of history — are steadily 
ignored in Homer; Hades and Persephone are 
mere names. 

3. Ritual and prie8t8.^The gods are approached 
by men with prayer and burnt- otTering. The two 
things naturally go together ; and, when prayer is 
made to a god without sacrifice, it usually contains 
a reminder of sacrifices offered on previous occasions 
(cf. A 40). That is because the attitude of the 
worshipper is not unfairly expressed aadoui des. 
For the same reason a prayer usually includes a 
vow to make an offering to the god, if the request 
be granted. Doubtless there is in Homer some 
lingering feeling that the sacrilioe is more than a 
mere business transaction, that the go<l of one’s 
own tribe will be more disposed to accept it than 
an alien deity, perhaps even that the relation thus 
established oetween worshipped and worshipper 
lias a certain mystical force. But he does not 
think of sacrifice as a sacrament. The ritual is 
elaborately described for us, most fully in the 
third book of the Odyaxe^/, when Nestor sacrifices 
an ox or cow to Athena (431 ff.). The victim had 
to be apiiropriate, as a bull to Poseidon (A 728, 
y 6), a white male lamb to Helios (r 103), and so 
on. The victim was expected to be unblemished, 
and the sacriiicers must be ceremonially clean. 
Sacrifice offered in confirmation of an oath is ex- 
ceptional in admitting a mimetic or at least sym- 
bolical element : ' whichever side breaks the oath 
first, may their brains bo spilt on the ground like 
this wine I ’ (P 300) ; and the flesh of the victim 
was not eaten (310). Since we have to do in Homer 
with burnt sacrifice to the heavenly gods, the 
altars he speaks of are the high bomoi. The low 
escharat which served as altar in hero-worship, 
means in the Homeric poems simply a hearth 
(i| 153). Temples are rarely mentioned, and then 
in ]iasHages wliose evidential value is questioned 
(see Gaucr, Grundfragen^, Leipzig, 1909, p. 297 f.). 
There are certainly many reminiscences of a time 
when temples did not as yet exist, and the altar of 
the god stood in the open air, in a grove or sacred 
enclosure [ri/juiifot), or by running water (B 305, 
506, I 404, ete.). Only one statue is men- 
tioned — that of Athena in her temple at Troy, 
which must have represented the goddess as seatM 
(cf. Z 3U3), although the earliest images of the 
gods were standing. As to priests, they are always 
attached to some special sacred place and the ser- 
vice of some special divinity. Tnere is no priestly 
caste in Homer any more than in historical Greece. 
Sometimes we meet with a priest of a very primi- 
tive type, like Maron who * dwelt in the grove of 
Apollo^ (t 200), like Chrynes, who is called on dpi|n)p, 
or cursing-man (A 11), like the Selloi at Dodona, 
who had unwashen feet and slept on the ground 
(11 236). These lost were perhaps prophets rather 
than priests ; and prophets, as we must expect in 
every sam, ploy a considerable part in both the 
Iliad and the Odysaey, especially Kalchas in the 


former and Teiresias in the latter. Theoklymenoa 
had the gift of second sight (v 351 if.). 

There were also oracles to consult. Homer men- 
tions two : that of Zens at Dodona (( 827), and that 
of Apollo at Pj^ho (Delphi 60]). We hear a 
great deal of omens, drawn mainly from signs of 
the weather and the flight of birds, bnt sometimes 
also from such things as a chance word 

[p 35, 0r 117]) or a sneeze (p 541). There is 
no instance, however,— and this can hardly be 
accidental— of angury from the inspection or en- 
trails or from the Wiaviour of the sacrifice as the 
fire consumed it. On the other hand, a dream 
comes from Zens (A 68) ; and wo he,ar of an inter- 
preter of dreams (£ 149), which may be false or 
true (r 662f.). Of magic, except in the fairyland 
of Odysseus' wanderings, where incredible tilings 
may allowably hapiien, there is practically no 
mention (see, however, £ 845, r 467). Curses wore 
addressed to Hades, Persephone, and the Erinyes 
(I 464, 569) ; to make them hear, the mother of 
Melea^os b^t with her hands upon the earth, 

II. ETHICS, — The morality of Homer has an 
appearance of even greater uniformity and exmsis- 
tency than his religion. It is, on the whdle, that 
characteristic of a feudal society. The cardinal 
virtue is, no doubt. Courage. Next to Oburage 
comes Wisdom, the capacity for thought and 
speech. Tlie praise of Acliilles and Agamentooii is 
tnat they are the first of the Danaoi in couu^l and 
in battle (A 258) ; and again AchillcH was ti^ught 
to l>e *a speaker of words and a doer of d^ods* 
(1 443). But it is in Odysseus that both virtues 
are most justly combined ; and that example helps 
us to reniembor — ^what no Greek was likely to for- 
get— that the mere possession of wisdom was not 
enough without the eloquence necessary to recom- 
mend it. 

Besides these special qualities, and, as it were, 
beneath them, we have to take account of a more 
comprehensive feeling, which, although scarcely 
conscious enough of itself to be in tlie full sense 
ethical, is the basis of nearly all the moral virtues 
in Homer, The classical Greek writers spoke of it 
as a feeling for the exact * limit' or ‘measure' to 
be observed in the quality of a man’s actions. But in 
Homer it is still in what may be called its instinc- 
tive stage, and one detects behind it a greater rein- 
foniementof emotion than goes with the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the Mean. It has both a positive and 
a negative side. That is to say, the feeling is posi- 
tive enough, but it tends to take the form of a pro- 
test against excess. The positive emotion is called 
by Homer ‘Aid6s’; Aidds is what impels us to 
avoid the excess. The emotion stirred in us by 
the lack of Aidfis he calls * Nemosu.* Tlii» Nemesis 
comes to be, as it were, the sanction of Aidds. But 
the good man may feel Aidds in a case where he 
need not fear the condemnation of gods or men. 
Then there enters something like the sentiment of 
chivalry. Achilles would not despoil the dead 
jESetion of his armour (Z 417 fl:.); ohief tains must 
not be laggards in the fight like a mean man 
(N 1 14 f. yptohlesse oblige. But Aidds and N emesis 
together include more than the medimval ideal* 
alUiough they have not all its heroic quality. 
They are applicable to pretty nearly aU the rela- 
tions in which human wings can stand to one 
another, but especially to that relation which 
forms the standing moral problem in a society in 
dissolution or frankly based upon physical force — 
the relation of the stronger to the weaker. Aidds 
and Nemesis step between conquered and con- 
queror, preventing the latter from abasing his 
^vantage, from overstepping a certain limit and 
so becoming guilty of ' Hybns,’ which is the viola- 
tion of Aidds and the object of Nemesis. In practice* 
the limit is roughly defined by what is usual— onstom 
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('I>ike ’)i to which time hae bronght the moral 
authority of Law. To obaeire Dikfi is to be just 
(SXicaiof). For Dik 6 » the Bight Way, we may gener- 
ally substitute ‘Themis/ which is speoialiM to a 
more ethical sense. It is the nearest word 
in Greek to what we mean by the Moral Law, but 
its roots lie in mere ancient use and wont ; the plural 
themiaie9 means pronouncements of what is custom- 
ary, and therefore right and just, in particular cases. 
In this way a body of prec^ents may arise, cap- 
able in time of being systematized into a legal code. 
But in Homer we liave not yet reached that stage. 
Even on a point of tribal law there is room for 
diversity of private opinion— that judgment is best 
which obtains the applause of the assembled tribes- 
men (Z 503 f.). Here public opinion counts for 
something. But it is only in an ordered society 
that public opinion can bo brought to bear effec- 
tively upon individual conduct. Now, Homeric 
socieW is not highly organized ; and so in it AidOs 
and Nemesis have a supreme value and importance, 
because, in the absence of an effective administra- 
tion of justice, it is to them alone in the last resort 
that the helpless can appeal with any hope of 
success. The entirely defenceless in this society 
consist of the dead, the aged, strangers, and sup- 
pliants, every one, in fact, who cannot assert his 
rights by force and has no one to assert them for 
him. Such people are aldoioi; AidOs is due to 
them, even belongs to them, almost like an attri- 
bute. If a man violates AidOs in dealing with 
them, they become for the first time dangerous, 
endowed vrith some baneful power over his life 
oven in their own death. Homer expresses this 
by saying that they emliody the wrath of the gods 
(0eup [X 358, \ 73]), and often speaks of Zeus 
as the protector and avenger of the stranger and 
suppliant. But that is only a more theological 
way of expressing the more primitive notion that 
the helpless are charged with a quality which con- 
t^B in itself some mystic power of punishing its 
violation. And not only tne helpless have this 
quality, but kin^ and even, to some extent, old 
men, tne former because of the divinity that h^ges 
them and in primitive communities (not, of course, 
in Homeric societ}') guards them by a tabu, the 
latter because of the sanctity attaching to the male 
heads of families in a patrilinear tribe. Hence, in 
Homer, kings and old men are o/dococ, tlie latter for 
a double reason. Aidds and Nemesis, indeed, are 
found to inspire nearly the whole of Homeric 
morality : truthfulness, for instance, and the faith- 
ful keeping of a pledge or oath 

This morality at its best is singularly pure and 
noble, humane and at times even tender, in spite 
of the atmosphere of passion and struggle in which 
the poems are involved. This may easily be illns- 
tratod by quotations, from the ringing ‘ Hateful to 
me as the gates of Death is the man who hides one 
thing in his heart and says another’ of Achilles 
(I 3121.) to the words of Odysseus towards the end 
of the Odyssey ; ' It is an unholy thing to boast 
over the Biain^ But individual quotations 

scarcely show it so well as the general tone of both 
epics. Nay, the mere working out of their plots 
reveals a profound ethical sense. No one con f^ow 
the tragedy of Achilles to its conclusion in the last 
book of the Iliad without an enrichment of moral 
experience ; and, when in the Odysney the suitors 
at last meet their doom, we feel that this b more 
than ' poetic justice ’ ; it b a kind of tModicU. 

The morality of Homer, however, does not every- 
where reach this high level. The declensions are 
rare, but tbeir very rarity makes them instructive. 
They may be explained in two ways : as justified 
by the droumstances under which they occur, or as 
survivab of an earlier stage in the growth of tlie 
Uiad and Odyuey^ these being regarded on t^ 


hypothesis as traditional poems. If, for example, 
we take the treatment of the dead, wo find side by 
side with the thrilling humanity of the sentiment 
that it is an unholy thing to boast over the fallen, 
and with the implied condemnation of the mutila- 
tion of Hektor’s body, instances of both kinds of 
brutality (A 146 f., N 202ft*., P 126 ff., Z 177 ; boast- 
ing over the dead— N 374ft'., 414 ff,, 445 ff., etc.). 
Thera things, it may be said, are done in hot blood ; 
in hb normal momento no warrior would be guilty 
of thorn. Perhaps it b because there was a certain 
deliberateness in the actions that Achilles* treat- 
ment of Hektor’s body (X 306, ^ 24) and the sacri- 
fice of twelve Trojan youths on the pyre of Patro- 
kioa (Sk 176) oftenu the poet. There is only one 
case of torture in Homer (X 474 fi* ), which would 
be justifiable, if torture were ever justifiable. But 
it b certain that Homer dislikes and makes as little 
as possible of these inhumanities of warfare ; and, 
if we do find them here and there, it is b^ura 
they were inherent in the tradition ; for they are 
not romantic horrors invented by the poet, but 
relics of barbarbm, the l^ttle-cnstoms of the 
Aoheeans. It has, in fact, been argued that the 
Homeric poems contain traces of actual expurga- 
tion. 

The Expurgation Theory is primarily Gilbert Murray's (op. eft. 
oh. r.). The evidence for this cannot be presented except in 
detail, since it ie in minutln only that expurgation is likely to 
be detected. It may be, tor inetanoe, that Ute incident of the 
dragging of Ucktor behind the chariot of Achilles has been 
rehandled so as to make it clear that Hektor was already dead, 
and not, as another and evidently more primitive version in- 
eisted, still alive. There ie a line In which it is said that Aga- 
memnon 'drew on,* Instead of *drew off* or some equivalent 
word, the tunics of certain men whom he had alain ; stripping 
the dead and tearing their tunics being regarded as pennlB- 
slble practlcee(A lOU; cT. B4ia,n841). There has perhaps been 
expurgation of eomc outrage to the oorpeo of Hektor at V 24 ff., 
where the langiutgo ie not easily intelligible except on the sup- 
poeitlon of an omission after line 26. Again, It is ssSd In one 
pMsage that Odysseus obtalneil poison for hie arrows (a 2611 
But this Is repugnant to the general tone of the Bpoe. Accord- 
ingly it has been thought that the mention of poisoned arrows 
eleewhere has lieen euppreesod, notably in one paseiqre where 
Menelaoe Is wounded by a shaft and Macliaon sucks the wound 
(A 218). 

But expurgation (it is pointed out) is not always 
successful : witness the instances given of mntila- 
tion and cruelty. At the some time it should not 
be forgotten that Homer is describing a society 
disorganizeil by war and recent conquest— the kind 
of society in which strangers were asked ' whether 
they were merchants or pirates' (7 73 f., i252ff. ; 
cf. Thuc. i. 5). In times like those the morality 
even of good men b put to a searching test, and the 
surarbe comes to be that the Homeric standard b 
so high. Moreover, it is what is best in the ethics 
of Homer that is most characteristic ; for, as we 
have seen, its defects ore largely traditional or 
conventional. It b the same with what may ^ 
called the domestic morality of the poema There 
b a wonderful tenderness in the relations of Hektor 
to Andromache, of Odysseus to Penelope, of AchUles 
to Thetis, of Alkinoos to ArEte and Nausikaa. 
One must, of coarse, allow a little for deliberate 
idealization, but the nature of the ideal helps us to 
understand the atmosphere of the normal Homerie 
household. Sometimes we catch sight of uglier 
possibilities. Helen and Paris ore scarcely a happy 
pair. There b the extremely painful ana pathetic 
story of Phoinix related in the ninth book of the 
Zfiaa (447 ff.). Klytaimneatra fignies prominently 
in the background of the Odyssey, Yet here again 
it b the more favourable picture that gives the 
truer view. The Odyssey might almost be caJled a 
celebration of the domestic virtues. 

In esrantials, Homeric morality is that of the 
great period of Athenian hbtory, altliougb there 
ore things in Homer which shucked the moral 
sense, of philosophers at least, in Ionia and Athena, 
1 juat aa, on the other hand, there were certain 
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valft from an age of embalming and inhumation 
(e.g. use of rapx^tip [0 413, cn 66]). The exact 
ureight to l)e luiHignea to these indications is not 
easy to judge. They may quali^ a little, but 
they do not alter, the fact that in Homer the dead 
are ahvays burned, and that their souls exist in 
separation from their ixMiies in a world reached at 
the verge of Ooeanus in the extreme West ; where- 
as the normal Greek practice was to inhume the 
dead, and the normal Greek belief was that the 
soul after death somehow maintained its connexion 
with the body, and that the realm of Hades was 
under the earth — as at least one passage in the 
Iliad implies (T 01) — ^to be reached by certain 
known caverns or clefts in the ground. The con- 
tradiction is radical. Ghost-worship, hero-worship 
— the whole of that chthonian religion which meant 
so much to the Greeks of history — are steadily 
ignored in Homer; Hades and Persephone are 
mere names. 

3. Ritual and priests. — The gods are approached 
hy men with prayer and burnt- offering. The two 
things naturally go together ; and, when prayer is 
made to a god without sacrifice, it usually contains 
a reminder of sacrifices ottered on previous occasions 
(cf. A 40). Tliat is because the attitude of the 
worsbipi^er is not unfairly expressed as do ut des. 
For the same reason a prayer usually includes a 
vow to make an ottering to the god, if the request 
be granted. Doubtless there is in Homer some 
lingering feeling that the sacrifice is more than a 
mere business transaotion, that the god of one's 
own tribe wdll be more disposed to accept it than 
an alien deity, perhaps even that the relation thus 
established between worshipped and worshipper 
has a certain mystical force. But he does not 
think of sacrifice i&s a sacrament. The ritual is 
elaborately described for us, most fully in the 
third book of the Odyssey^ when Nestor sacrifices 
an ox or cow to Athena (431 ff.). The victim Itad 
to be appi'opriate, os a bull to Poseidon (A 728, 
7 6), a wliite male lamb to Helios {V 103), and so 
on. The victim was expected to be unblemislied, 
and the sacrificers must be cereTiionially clean. 
Sacrifice offered in confirmation of an oath is ex- 
ceptional in admitting a mimetic or at least sym- 
bolical element : * whichever side breaks the oath 
first, may their brains be spilt on the ground like 
this w'ine I ’ (F 300) ; and the flesh of the victim 
was not eaten (310). Since we have to do in Homer 
with burnt sacrifice to the heavenly gods, the 
altars he speaks of are the high bomoi. The low 
eschara, which served as altar in hero-worship, 
means in the Homeric poems simply a hearth 
(17 163). Temples are rarely mentioned, and then 
in passages whose evidential value is questioned 
(see Cauer, Grundfragen\ Leipzig, 1909, p. 297 f.). 
There are certainly many reminiscences of a time 
when temples did not os yet exist, and the altar of 
the god stood in the open air, in a grove or sacred 
enclosure (rlfiepot), or by running water (B 306, 
506, I 404, f’291, etc.). Only one statue is men- 
tioned — that of Athena in ner temple at Troy, 
which mnst have represented the goddess os seated 
(ef. Z 303), althougli the earliest images of the 
gods were standing. As to priests, they are always 
attached to some special sacred place and the ser- 
vice of some special divinity. There is no priestly 
caste in Homer any more than in historical Greece. 
Sometimes we meet with a priest of a very primi- 
tive typo, like Maroxi avIio * dwelt in the grove of 
Apollo^ (c 200), like Cliryses, who is called an bpTfHjp, 
or cursing-man (A 11), like the Selloi at Dodona. 
who had unwashen feet and slept on the ground 
(11 236).^ These last were perhaps prophets rather 
than priests ; and prophets, as we must ex{)ect in 
every saga, play a consi<iorable part in both the 
Iliad and the Odyaaey, especially Kalchas in the 


former and Teixesias in the latter. Theoklymenoe 
had the gift of second sight (u 361 ff.). 

There were also oracles to consult. Homer men- 
tions two : that of Zeus at Dodona (( 327). and that 
of Apollo at Pytho (Delphi [B 80]). We hear a 
great deal of omens, drawn mainly from sigmi of 
the weather and the flight of birds, but sometimes 
also from such things as a chance word 
M\€tfd(ip 35, O’ 117]) or a sneeze (p 541). There is 
no instance, however, — and this can hardly be 
accidental— of augury from the inspection of en- 
trails or from the Iwhaviour of the sacrifice as the 
fire consumed it. On the other hand, a dream 
comes from Zeus (A 63) ; and we hear of an inter- 
preter of dreams (E 140), which may be false or 
true (r 662f.). Of magic, except in the fairyland 
of Odysseus' wanderings, where incredible tilings 
may allowably happen, there is practically no 
mention (see, however, E 846, r 467). Curses were 
addressed to Hades, Persephone, and the Erinyes 
(1 464, 569) ; to make them Jiear, the mother of 
Meleagros beat with her hands upon the earth. 

IT. ^Ffr/cs.— The morality of Homer has an 
appearance of even greater uniformity and consis- 
tency than his religion. Tt is, on the whole, that 
choracsteristic of a feudal society. The cjordinal 
virtue is, no doubt. Courage. Next to Ojpurage 
comes Wisdom, the capaidty for thouglib and 
sncecli. The praise of AchiDes and Agamerxmon is 
that they are the first of the Danaoi in couneU and 
in battle (A 258) ; and again Achilles was taught 
to be * a speaker of words and a doer of d^ds* 
(1 443). But it is in OdyssenB that both virtues 
are most justly combined ; and that example helps 
us to remember — what no Greek was likely to for- 
got — that the mere possession of wisdom was not 
enough without the eloquence necessary to recom- 
meufl it. 

Besides these special qualities, and, as it were, 
beneath them, we have to take account of a more 
comprehensive feeling, which, although scarcely 
conscious enough of itself to l»e in the full sense 
ethical, is the l^is of nearly all the moral virtues 
in Homer. The classical Greek writers spoke of it 
08 a feeling for the exact * limit ’ or * measure * to 
be observed in the quality of a man's actions. But in 
Homer it Is still in what may be called its instinc- 
tive stage, and one detects behind it a greater rein- 
forcement of emotion than goes with the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the Mean. It lias both a positive and 
a negative side. That is to say, the feeling is posi- 
tive enongh, but it tends to take the form of a pro- 
test against excess. The positive emotion is called 
by Homer ‘AidOs’; AidOs is what impels us to 
avoid the excess. The emotion stirred in ns by 
the lack of Aidfis he calls * Nemesis.’ Thim Nemesis 
comes to be, as it were, the sanction of Aides. But 
the good man may feel Aides in a case where he 
need not fear the condemnation of gods or men. 
Then there enters something like the sentiment of 
chivalry. Achilles would not despoil the dead 
Eetion of his armour (Z 417 ff.); chieftains must 
not be laggards in the fight like a mean man 
(N 114 ty^oblesst ohlige. But Aid6s and Nemesis 
together include more than the medueval id^l, 
alHiough they have not all its heroic quality. 
They are applicable to pretty nearly all the rela- 
tions in which human beings con stand to one 
another, but especially to that relation which 
forms tike standing moral problem in a society in 
dissolution or frankly based upon physical force — 
the relation of the stronger to the weaker. Aidfis 
and Nemesis step between conquered and con- 
queror, preventing the latter from abusing his 
advantage, from overstepping a certain limit and 
so becoming guilty of ' Hybris,* which is the viola- 
tion of Aidds and tne object of Nemesis. In practice, 
the limit is roughly defined by what is usual — onstom 
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(*Dlk6*), to wbioh time has brought the moral 
authority of Law. To obsenre DikO is to be just 
(d/MMof )• For DikOt the Bight Way, we may gener- 
ally Bubetitate 'ThemiB,* which is BpecializeS to a 
di^tly more ethioal lense. It is the nearest word 
in Greek to what we mean by the Moral I^aw, but 
its roots lie in mere ancient use and wont ; the plural 
themiHes means pronouncements of what is custom- 
ary, and therefore right and just, in particular cases. 
In this way a body of precedents may arise, cap- 
able in time of being systematized into a legal code. 
But in Homer we haTo not yet reached that stage. 
Even on a point of tribal law there is room for 
diversity of private opinion — that judgment is best 
which obtains the applause of the assembled tribes- 
men (S 603 f.). Here public opinion counts for 
something. But it is only in an ordered society 
that public opinion can bo brought to bear effec- 
tively upon individual conduct. Now, Homeric 
socie^ is not highly organized ; and so in it AidOs 
and Nomesis have a supreme value and ini|)ortanco, 
because, in the absence of an effective administra- 
tion of juslioe, it is to them alone in the last resort 
that the helpless can appeal with any hope of 
success. The entirely defenceless in this society 
consist of the dead, the aged, strangers, and sup- 
pliants, every one, in fact, who cannot assert his 
rights by force and has no one to assert them for 
him. ouch people are alSoloi; AidOs is due to 
them, even belongs to them, almost like an attri- 
bute. If a man violates AidOs in dealing with 
them, they become for the first time dangerous, 
endowed with some baneful power over nis life 
even in their own death. Homer expresses this 
by saying that they emliody the wrath of the gods 
{0eQp [X .358, ^ 73]), and often speaks of Zeus 

as the protector and avenger of the stranger and 
suppliant. But that is only a more theological 
way of expressing the more primitive notion that 
the helpless are charged with a quality which con- 
tains in itself some mystic power of punishing its 
violation. And not only tne helxdess have this 
quality, but kings and even, to some extent, old 
men, tne former because of the divinity that h^ges 
them and in primitive communities (not, of course, 
in Homeric society) guards them % a tabu, the 
latter because of the sanctity attaching to the male 
heads of families in a patrilinear tribe. Hence, in 
Homer, kings and old men are alddioi, the latter for 
a double reason. AidOs and Nemesis, indeed, are 
found to inspire nearly the whole of Homeric 
morality : truthfulness, for instance, and the faith- 
ful keeping of a pledge or oath (tfpKoi ). 

This morality at its best is singularly pure and 
noble, humane and at times even tender, in spite 
of the atmosphere of passion and struggle in which 
the poems are involved. This may easily be illus- 
trated by quotations, from tlie ringing * Hateful to 
me as the gates of Death is the man who hides one 
thing in his heart and says another* of Achilles 
(T 312 f.) to the words of Odysseus towards the end 
of the Odyssey: * It is an unholy thing to boast 
over the slain^ (X 412). But individual quotations 
scarcely show it so well as the general tone of both 
epics. Nay, the mere working out of their plots 
reveals a profound ethical sense. No one can follow 
the tragedy of Achilles to its conclusion in the last 
book of the Iliad without an enrichment of moral 
experience ; and, when in the Odyssey the suitors 
at last meet their doom, we feel that this is more 
than * poetic justice* ; it is a kind of thiodieie. 

The morality of Homer, however, does not every- 
where reach this high level. The declensions are 
rare, but their very rarity makes them instructive. 
They may be explained m two ways : as justified 
by the circumstances under which tney occur, or as 
survivals of an earlier stage in the growth of the 
niad and Odyssey^ these being regarded on this 


hypothesis as traditional poems. If, for example, 
we take the treatment of the dead, we find side by 
side with the thrilling humanity of the sentiment 
that it is an unholy thing to boast over the fallen, 
and with the implied condemnation of the mutila- 
tion of Hektor’s body, instances of both kinds of 
brutality (A 146 f., N 202fr., P 126 ff., 2 177 : boost- 
ing over the dead— K 874 ff, 414 ff., 446 ff., etc.). 
Them things, it may be said, are done in hot blood ; 
in his normal moments no warrior would be guilty 
of them. Perhaps it is because there was a certain 
deliberateness in the actions that Achilles’ treat- 
ment of Hektor*B body (X 396, ^ 24) and the sacri- 
fice of twelve Trojan youths on the pyre of Patro- 
klos 176) ofienci the poet. There is only one 
case of torture in Homer (X 474 fi*. ), which would 
be justifiable, if torture were ever justifiable. But 
it is certain that Homer dislikes and makes as little 
as possible of these inhumanities of warfare ; and, 
if we do find them here and there, it is because 
they were inherent in the tradition ; for tliey are 
not romantic horrors invented by the poet, but 
relics of barbarism, the battle-customs of the 
Aohmans. It has, in fact, been argued that the 
Homeric poems contain traces of actual expurga- 
tion. 

The Kzpursallon Theory is primarily Gilbert Murrsy'e (op. eU, 
oh. v.). The evidence for tbie osnnot be presented exc^ in 
detail, eince it is In minutin onlv that expurgation is liki^ to 
be detected. It may be. for instance, that the Incident of tha 
dragging of Hektor betiind the chariot of Achilles has been 
rehandled so as to make it clear that Hektor was already dMd, 
and not, as another and evidently more primitive version In- 
fisted, still alive. There Is a line In which it is said that Aga- 
memnon *drew on,' instead of 'drew off' or some equivalent 
word, the tunics of certain men whom he had alain ; stripping 
the dead and tearing their tunics being regarded as permis- 
sible practiooe (A 100 ; cf. B 416, n 841). There has perhaps been 
expurgation of some outrage to the corpse of Hektor at V 24 ff., 
where the language Is not easily intelligible except on the eup- 
poeitlon of an omisaion after line 26. Again, it le said in one 
puMiage that Odyssoua obtained poison for his arrows (a 261). 
But ihie is repugnant to the general tone of the Epos. Accord- 
ingly it hos been thought that the mention of poisoned arrows 
elsewhsre has been suppreesed, notably in one passage where 
Menelaos is wounded by a shaft and Machaou sucks the wound 
(A 218). 

But expurgation (it is pointed out) is not always 
successful : witness the instances given of mutila- 
tion and cruelty. At the same time it should not 
be forgotten that Homer is describing a society 
disorg^anized by war and recent conquest — the kind 
of society in which strangers were asked * whether 
they were merchants or pirates’ {7 73 f., c 262 ff. ; 
cf. Thuc. i. 6). In times like those the morality 
even of good men is put to a searching test, and the 
surprise comes to be that the Homeric standard is 
so high. Moreover, it is what is best in the ethics 
of Homer that is most characteristic ; for, os we 
have seen, its defects are largely traditional or 
conventional. It is the same with what be 
called the domestic morality of the jmems. There 
is a wonderful tenderness in the relations of Hektor 
to Andromache, of Odysseus to Penelope, of Achilles 
to Thetis, of Alkinoos to Ar6te and Nausikaa. 
One must, of course, allow a little for deliberate 
idealization, but the nature of the ideal he^ us to 
understand the atmosphere of the normal Homerio 
household. Sometimes we catch sight of uglier 
possibilities. Helen and Paris are scarcely a hapiiy 
|)air. There is the extremely painful ana pathetic 
story of Phoiuix related in the ninth book of the 
TZiaS (447ff.). Klytaimnestra figures prominently 
in the background of the Odyssey. Yet here again 
it is the more favourable picture that gives the 
truer view. The Odyssey might almost be called a 
celebration of the domestic virtues. 

In essentials, Homerio morality is that of the 
great period of Athenian history, although there 
are things in Homer which shocked the moral 
sense, of philosophers at least, in Ionia and Atheii|i» 
just as, on the other hand, there were oertsin 
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practiees tolerated W publio opinion in dataical 
Greece witii whicli lionier will nave nothing to do. 
It must be admitted that he has no inoriu phUo- 
eophy, in the same way and for the same reason 
that ho has no philosophy of religion. One has 
bnt to think of ^chylus or even Pindar to realize 
how uDspeoulative he is. But that was inevitable. 
Apart from the fact that a poet is not a moralist, a 
poem like the Hiad must reflect the national point 
of view — at any rate the point of view of a dominant 
class in the nation — and not that of the individual 
artist. Hence the morality of the Homeric iioeins 
is popular morality,' raised to a new power hi 
virtue of the new splendour of expression given to 
it. For this reason they were for centuries re> 
garded, in spite of an occasional protest like that 
of Plato, as a kind of handbook of ethics ; as such 
they were taught in schools. It is in^ssible to 
exaggerate the positive influence of Homeric re- 
ligion and morals in the ancient world and upon 
modem ideas concerning paganism. They do, in 
fact, constitute a great deal of what has hitherto 
been understood by that elusive word. 

IdTSRATVEa— flinoe ih« religion and ethioe of Homer form an 
Important chapter In the history of Oreek religion and morality 
aa well as one of tlie central problem! of the * llonierlo ijuestion,' 
the literature la very large. Of the older book!, C. F. Nagels* 
bach. HomtrUahs TheoUtffU^, Nuremberg, 1861 ; B. Buchnolx, 
ZNe hffmeritehen Healien, Letpito, 1871-86 (111. 'IHe homer. 
Qdtterlehre,' etc.); and W. B. GLadatotie*! nooks on Homer 
have collected the facts. One may now use T. D. Seymour's 
l^€ in the HomerUt Age, New York, 1607, in its relevant chs., 
and O. Gmppe’s Grieeh. Mythol. u. HeligUmeffeech. (in Iwan 
Muller's iiaruUnuh d, kUua, AUenwnmttieeeneeliiift)^ Munich, 
1000. The evidence is discussed in L. R. Famell, Cu/lt o/ the 
Ore^ iStatet, Oxford, ISOCklOOO ; in J. B. Harrison, Proiego- 
mena to the ^udyef Oreek Keligionj Oamb. 1603, and ThemiSt 
do. 1912 ; In B. Rohde, Pnehe*, TOblngen, 1007 ; in Gilbert 
Murray, liiee of the Greek Oxford. 1011, and Four 

Stagee of Greek lietigum^ iiondon, 1012, ch. 11.; and in Andrew 
Lang, World Homer, London, 1910. 

The articles in Rosclier and Pauly- Wlssowa also be con- 
sulteil. Of the historians of (Ireeoe, perhaps B. Meyer has 
treated the subject most suggestively m his Geeoh. dee Alters 
thume, 11., Stuttgart, 1803, p. 42 f. 

J. A. K. Thomson. 

HOMICIDE.— See Crimes and Punishments. 
H0M1LET1CS.--See Preaching. 

HOMOIOUSIA, HOMOOUSIA.-SeeA]aAN- 
ISM. 

HONESTY.— Honesty, or the quality of being 
honest, is a virtue whicii belongs to the ethimu 
ffenud justice. In common usage, it often approxi- 
mates in meaning to honour (g. v. ). As the original 
konestas is the character or repute attaching to the 
holder of an Aonos, or position of dignity, so honesty 
may be distinguishea from honour as cause from 
effect, when the latter is used in its objective sense 
as the respect in which the iiidividuA is held by 
society. If we trace the usage of the word in 
English literature, we find that it has various 
shadM of meaning, including cAcwrify, or virtue in 
the limited sense (cf. the famous passage in Shake- 
spearjB, Hamlet, in. L 107, and also Ae You Like It, 
111. iii. 30), generosity, uprightness, truthfulness, 
and fidelity in one’s relationships with others. 
Inasmuch as the virtue of honesty involves regard 
both for moral rights and for rights of property, it 
majr equally well be olassifled under benevolence and 
under justice ; for Aristotle’s definition of justice 
as the practice of entire virtue towards one’s neigh- 
bour {Eth. Nw, V. 13) is in modem ethics widen^ 
out hjr the concept of benevolence (g'.v.), which is 
the principle of seeking the good of the individual 
as man and not merely as a member of the same 
polis, or community (cf. J. H. Muirheod’s classifica- 
tion of the forms of good in Elements of Ethic^, 
^ndon, 1910, p. 201). Breaches of the law of 
justice or benevolence, when these take the form 
of dishonesty, untrutbfulness, or oovetousness, are 


commonly judged bad on the gnmnd of the ham 
that they inflict on others. The essence of honesty 
as an other-regarding virtne conrists in conduct 
baaed on the conviction that the interest of our 
neighbours u identical with our own. The Christiaii 
conception of * the Kingdom of heaven ’ in its social 
aspect implies a standard of conduct in whi<^ the 
well-being of others is not distinguished from one’s 
own well-being. Hence, in comparing the utili- 
tarian formula, * every one should count for one and 
no one for more than one,’ w-ith Kant’s categorical 
imperative, T. H. Green {Proleg. to Ethics*, Oxford, 
1890, p. 2^f.) pronounces the latter saj^rior as 
the rule on which the ideally just or honest man 
acts. Whether the sumnium bonum be defined as 
self-realization or ‘ the Kingdom of heaven ’ in the 
Christian scheme of life, humanity in the person of 
every one is always to be treated as an end and 
never merely as a means. * Every one has a suum 
which every one else is bound to render him ’ (s6. 
231). 

Cicero {de Offie. Ui. xxi. 83) identifies honestwn 
(the Latin form of rb KoXbr) with utile, after tiie 
manner of the Stoic ethics (cf. * honestate dirigenda 
utilitas ost, et quidem sic ut haec duo verbo inter 
se discrepare, re uiiiim sonare videantur ’-pa dogma 
of ancient philosophy which is perpetuated in the 
maxim ‘ honesty is the liest |M>licy ^). The identi- 
iication of honesty with expediency beloii^ to an 
obsolete view of society. 

* It Is to the duties of Justice and Benevolenee takeS together 
that we should ultbuately refer the duty of Loyalty tq existing 
socisl Institutions and paitltnilnrly to the State ; the duty m 
Honesty, which means nispecit for the existing laws of propert>y 
so long as they are not caiMible of immediate improvement by 
the individual's own sctioii ' (II. Itsshdall, Theory of Good ana 
Oxford, 1007, U. 273). 

The scrupulous regard for the rightn and posses- 
sions of others winch honesty is coiunionly hold to 
imply is cajiable of extension in various directions. 
There is, for example, the duty of producing (or 
trading with) nothing which is not what it professes 
to be. J . S. Mackenzie ( Manual of Ethics Ixmdon, 
1900, p. 221) refers to liuskin’s teaching on modes 
of artistic expression (see ch. * The Lamp of Truth,* 
in the Seven Lamps of Architecture) and also to the 
knowledge of the * crammer.’ An 'honest day’s 
work ’ means no shirking, just as an * honest ’ piece 
of cloth means just length or breadth (see quotation 
fh>m Biachoff, Woollen Manuf, 1862, ii. 95, in OED, 
s.v, 'Honesty’). There is also the duty of being 
honest with one’s self, the courageous acknowledg- 
ment of failure or defect. Many problems of 
casuistry arise out of tlio suppressio ver% or suggestio 
falsi adopted, e.g., by a legm advocate engaged in 
the attempt to save the guilty (see H, Sidgwiok, 
Methods of Ethics*, London, 1901, on * Veracity ’) ; 
or, again, out of the practice of subscribing to a 
fonnnia or creed the terms of which can no kmjm 
be interpreted in tlieir original sense ; or out of Uie 
failure of individual members of a trade union to 
keep the obligation entered into by their leaders. 
Such coses are, in general, to be determined by the 
consideration of the efibets of onr action on the 
moral world of which we are members (of. Mac- 
kenzie, op, cif., on ' The Commandments,* cri., with 

g uotations in the footnote, p. 206). The honest 
ie, which includes honesty of speech and deed and 
motive, is not to bo regulated by any outward code 
of duties f for, if in ethical theory it is based on 
respect for the social order, from the religious 
standpoint it owes its sanctionB to the Divine ideal 
ofperiection expressed by the Psalmist in the words, 
'Thou desirest truth in the inward parts' (Ps 51*). 
lanauTDBa— 8st anthovitiss mantlonsd nnder art. Hoiroos. 

K. Martin Pope. 

HONEY.— 1. Honey waa highly valued among 
the ancients, both as a food and on account of the 
inherent properties which it was supposed to pos- 
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aeWi The eeteem in which it woe hdd by the 
uioient Hebrews is indioeted by the insistence npon 
the character of the Promised Land as a land flow* 
ing with milk and honey (Dt 6 ^ and often), while 
it Is frequentljf used in simile or metaphor in the 
OT, especially in the Psalms— of the word of 
Jahweb, 'sweeter than honey and the hon^comb* 
(Pa 1010 ), remembrance of a good man is 

^sweet as honey in all mouths’ (Sir 49^). Three 
different kinds of honey are mentioned in the 
Bible. Of these, however, the term d^bhtuh (very 
frequent) covers not only the glutinous bee honey 
or vegetable honey, but a syrup of dates or dates 
themselves, and the qrrup of grapes; the last, 
under the name of diftr, is stUl common in Arabia, 
and looks like coarse honey; indeed, since the 
spread of Islam it has beoome the prindpal form 
in which the j^pe is used. The other forms 
of honey mentions are ydar (Ca 6 *), the honey 
of bees only ; and nO/pheth (I^ 24>* ffP, Ca 4”), 

usually associated with the honeycomb. Josephus 
mentions bees’ honey as a natural product of the 
Plain of Jericho (BJ iv. viii. 3), probably referring 
to the honey of wild bees found in the rooks. Al- 
though there is no reference in the OT to the 
domestication of bees, it was of grMt antiquity 
in Syria ; it is first mentioned by Philo, who says 
that the Easenes were fond of hon^. The Jews 
took honey by smoking out the bees, but two 
combs were left for the winter. It was eaten alone 
as a delicacy (cf. the use made by Samson of the 
honey taken from the lion [Jg 14^]), or as a relish 
with other articles, sometimes with curdled milk. 
It was also used to sweeten cakes (cf. Ex 16^, Ps 
119^). A drink resembling mead was composed 
of wine, honey, and pepper. Honey also formed 
an important staple of commerce, being exported 
in jars through Tyre. With butter and milk it is 
still one of the favourite foods of the Bedawtn. 

3. Throughout the whole Mediterranean area, 
honey was used /or npeeienirtff puryfows until the 
introduction of sugar under the Roman Empire. 
The ancient Egyptians made a sweet beer from 
honey ; the Homeric heroes drank a liquor of 
which honey was an ingredient (cf. II, xL 630 f.). 
In later times, honey was used largely by the Greeks 
in making the many varieties of Bakes (xXosoibrci, 
fr^Mfiara) eaten as dessert, of which they were ex- 
tremely fond, special varieties being made at Syra- 
cuse, Samos, Alexandria, and elsewhere (Atliemeus, 
xiv. 645 f.). The Pythagoreans are said to have 
lived on a diet of bread and honey (ib, ii. 47). The 
meihtglin of the ancient Briton and the mead of 
the Teutonic races were compounded of honey ; in 
the Chronicle of Saxo Grammatieus (tr. Elton- 
Powell, London, 1804, p. 393 If.), Starkad includes 
the drinking of mead among the luxurious habits 
introduced into Scandinavia by the Teutons. A 
mead or hon^ ale is mentioned in the Rigveda. 
The Roman mideum, the Russian Ijpefs, and the 
clary and hraggtt of mediaeval England, are 
beverages in the oompoaition of which noney was 
used. 

3 . At one period in Egypt and Assyria, honey 
was used for tmhahniM the dead. The Muham- 
madan writer 'Abd al-Latif mentions the ease of 
a child whose body was round in a sealed jar of 
honey. Anointing the dead with fat and honey 
for parposes of preservation is mentioned in Homer 
(II, xix, 88 , xxiii. 170). The body of Alexander 
the Great was preserved by this method; and 
Josephns (Ani, xrr, vii. 4) says that the body of 
king Aristobulus was kept in honey until Antony 
sent it to the royal eemetery in Juusea. 

4 . Honey forms an important element in the diet 
of many primifiee neqplet. In Australia, where 
food is fr^uently difficult to obtain, it is in great 
request. 
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When the honey has been ladled oat with atcpa from the 
hoUow tree In which the neat la naually aituatad. It la mixed 
with water In wooden tronirha, and aometimea left to ferment. 
In a dhildren’a frame Imitatlns the taking of honw, the plied- 
up handa are removed one by one to repreaent the lo^ng 
of the bougha ; If girla are playing, their anna are suppoaad to 
bo lopped at the elbow, aa women are allowed to tonoh only the 
hotkw from the lower llmbe of the tree where the drippinga art 
(N. w. Ihomaa, Tht Hattvti Auatralia, London, 11^ pp. 
Ill, ISSy. Honey ia alao obtained by digging out tho noata of 
the honey ant (Bpenoer-Olllen, ^ereca Auitnlia, London, 1912, 
L 122), or direct horn flowera hy ■ucklng or aoaking. 

Honey-beer or honey-wine is commonly drunk 
by most of the tribes of South and East Africa. 
In Nigeria, honey and millet is a favourite drink 
(A. J. N. Tremeame, ' Notes on the Kagoro and 
other Nigerian Head-Hunters,’ JBAI xliL [1912] 
177). 

The honey of the wild bladk bee. which is naed by the 
Bathonga for purpoaca of divination in magical horns, la ob- 
tained by digging out the nests, which are some two to three 
feet nndeivrouna. Although any one mey eat the honey, the 
neata can be found only by members of certain families (u. A. 
Junod, Th» of a Sovih Afriaan ZW2pc, London and Nou- 
ohatal, 1212, L 288)b 


The Anyania of Central Africa, whose only bread 
is a roll oallea mkate made of maize-flour, bananas, 
and honey, use honey from the nests of wild bees, 
found in liollow trees, but the river people hang 
cylindrical boxes on the trees in which the wild 
bees build. The cylindrical bee-box is in use as 
a hive for wild bees among most East African 
peoples. Rights of property in these boxes are 
recognized. Among the Atnaraka, who cultivate 
honey in barrels similar to those in use among the 
Akamba, ownership is established by brands con- 
sisting of elaborate arrangements of dots and 
strokes. Honey is taken by smoking the bees, and 
is eaten or, more frequently, used for making beer 
(A. M. Champion, ' The Atnaraka,’ JRAI xliL 81). 
Both the Alakuyu and the Akamba regard the 
theft of honey aa a serious offence. The Akiku^^u 
enforce strictly the equitable distribution of a dead 
man’s property, of which honey forms an important 
part. After the death of a father, none of the sons 
may go into the woods to take honey from the 
fathers hives until the paternal nnole has done so. 
Any who break the law beoome mdkwa^ and can 
take honey only when the paternal uncle has pro- 
vided a sheep to be sacrificed, after due observance 
of a ritual, 1 ^ one of the elders. 

It has been lUggMM that the cuatom bss been devlaed to 
prevent appnmnation of tbe boney before the eetate bee been 
regularly olvided up (O. W. Hobley, 'Further Beeearchea into 
muyu and Kamba UellidouB Ballela and Ouatoma,' JHAI sU. 
11911] 412 )l 


The Book Veddas of Ceylon recognized the rights 
of a family ipxiup to collect honey over certain 
lands from which other families were barred. With 
them, honey was used not only as a staple of diet, 
but iJbo as the ohief article of barter. The im- 
portance attached to it is indioated by the elaborate 
ceremonial preceding tbe honqy-getting to propi- 
tiate the spirits ana seoure a good crop. It is re- 
corded that in olden days a hollow bough containing 
a wild bees’ nest was frequently kept in the to(£ 
shelter. The nests are usually found in clefts in 
the clifis, and the honey is taken by men who 
swing down by ladders. Boys are systematically 
taught to collect honey (C. G. and B. 2. 8 eligmann, 
The Veddae^ Cambridge, 1911, pp. 62, 91, 262ff., 
326 ff.). 


Bonw li also usml m sb srtide of barter among the Sok of 
East Africa, boney-wine bSIng part of the prioe tor which a 
etranger may hire land, tbe other pert being two goate. Tbe 
meat le eaten by the flmting men of the tribe, while the eldere 
drink the wine (M. W. H. Heech, The dUt, Oambrld^, Itfll, 
p. 17). The Maml youth opena negotlatlona for bis marriage 
by sending a pot of bonsy to the parsntt of bis future bride 
(J. B. L. Haodonald, 'Tribes met with during tbe Juba Expe- 
dition of 1897-99.* JAl xriy. riB99] 288). 

Tbe custom of reserving the boney^ne lor the elden alao 
obtains among the Aklkuyu, except at oertain festivals, and the 
I Mesel. At the Maeai oiroumolelon oeremonies, the honey-beer, 
I which forme an Important part of tbe feast, may be drunk only 
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r tha tlden (B. BastfiL *Tha draumoislon Owmoti^ mmaag 
M NAivMha MuAi,* JAI sadir. (10O4] 1«7, 169). 

. . by the ancient Egyp* 


as an ingredUvA in medidntt and appears 
frequently in the formulte of the Ebers and other 
medical {>apyri. Pliny {HN xxii. 60) gives a long 
list of bcMiuy disorders for which it was believed to 
be an efficacious remedy. The Greeks regarded a 
diet in which honey was the chief element as espe- 
cially effioacions in securing longevity ; and Demo- 
critus was said to have delayed his death some days 
by its smell or exhalation (dva^pd) alone ( Athenoeus^ 

ii. 47 f. ). In Brand’s Poumlar Antiquiiiea (1870 ed., 

iii. 64)» old honey is mentioned as a favourite cure 
for cough or bile* and is said to increase strength 
and viniity. 

Medicinal and health-giving properties are attrib- 
uted to honey by primitive races as well as by the 
ancients. The veddas regarded the good health 
they formerly enjoyed as due to the fact that 
at one time their diet consisted largely of honey 
(Scligmann, 326). The Akikuyn raMioine-man 
mixed honey with the decoction of herbs which 
he administered in cases of illness (H. R. Tate, 

’ Further Notes on the Kikuyu Tribe of Britisli 
East Africa/ JAI xxxW, 202). 

PoMlbly the eame idea imderlim tlie eustom tollowcd by tbs 
Wa*S»n1a of British East Africa whl^ decreoi that* after the 
birth of a child, the mother during the period of eeclueion ehali 
oat only honey mixed with hot water. Male children after cir- 
oumoieion, which takee place at the age of three or four years, 
for Boven days eat nothing but honey mixed with a rery little 
water (W. U. H. Barrett, ^Notae on the Customs and Beliefs, 
ate., of the Wa>Oiriania of British East Africa,' JliAI xli. 26, 
81). Nandi boys, after droumcision, must eat from honey, 
barrels, and not from their usual hlde-platters (A. 0. Hollu, 
Tks Handi, Cambridge, 1909, p. 66). In Madagascar, befoie 
droamoislon, a drop of honey is plaoed on the tongue (J. Bibree, 
TAs Great ^iWean Utand, London. 1880, p. 314). while in India 
the Deocan BrUunaii dropa honey into the month of the new- 
born child ; the higher*claaB Ilindue, eepecially the BiAhmane, 
do the eanie, bat uee a gold spoon or a ring (J. M. Campbell, 
'Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief,' I A xxW. ri886] 869). 
Honey ia aometimea used among the Muhammadans of the 
PanjAii as the chief ingredient of the pAngf given frequently for 
a period extending over some days to a new-born o^d by the 
most respected matron of the family, as a part of the birth cere- 
monies, in order that the child may abaorb her virtuee (H. A. 
Rose. ' Muhammadan Birth Obaervanoae In the Punjab,' JiLAI 
xxxvli. [1907]842)l 


Among the gypelee in Servio, In the eourae of the eenmoBlas 
whlob lost for eoveial daya pinmedlng the nuunrlege, the bride* 
groom eenda the bride ekelni of yellow allk, and the next day 
thsas are atuOk ell over her face with honey and pnrple etaln. 
She then leaves her fathsPs bouse, and la driven to thah of 
her tather-ln-law In a oart. On her arrival, there ie handed to 
her by her mother-in-law a aleve of oate and some hooqy. She 
Bcattera the oate from the lieva and emean the honqy on tbo 
door-poete. 

In Croatia and Turk^ a cup of honey is handed 
to the bride at the door. The Poles ornament the 
Inide’s lips with honey. At Vlaoh weddings, the 
bride is given honey and butter with wmoh to 
anoint the door. It is also the enstom among the 
Balkan peoples mentioned above for the bride and 


monies,* Jbvm. GvptyLore Soe,, new ser., ii. p609] 
352 f.). Among the Mthonga, however, who re- 
gard honey as a * mysterious thing/ a man visiting 
the relatives of his betrothed must avoid honey, 
and it must not be eaten in the presence of the 
bride in the first year of married life ; if she per- 
ceived that her husband bad eaten honey, she 
would return to her parents *bb honey flows* 
(Junod, cp. cit. p. 239). 

Among the Arrives a cake made with honey was 
sent from the bride to the bridegroom (Atjienmua. 
xiv. 645). In Modem Greece tiie priest, bride, and 


6. Honey was regarded by the ancients as a sub- 
stance of great purity, not unnaturally, in view of 
the snpernaturia origin and powers attributed to 
bees in primitive belief. Muk and honey in the 
early Ciiristion Church was held to suggest conse- 
cration, while a portion of milk and honey was 
placed in the mouth of the newly-baptised, in 
allusion to the name anciently given to Canaan 
(Augusti, Ckrwti. ArcAdol,, Leipzig, 1836, ii. 446 ; 
of. also Drews, PHE’ xii. {1963] 704). On the 
other hand, in some of the instances cited, honey 
was administered at eriticed eeaeons, namely, at 
initiation or soon after birth, when evil roirits 
might be expected to be specially potent. Honey 
and sweet things were believed to drive evil spirits 


portont part, ana at one stage are passed around 
the head of the obUd for the stated purpose of 
driving away evil spirits (H. A. Kose, * Hindu 
Birth Observances in the Punjab,’ JJSAI xxxvii. 
281). Marriage is another occasion on which 
the influence of malignant powers is specially to 
be feared, and we may attribute the use of honey 
in marriage ceremonies to its power over spirits, 
even though another explanation of the custom be 
offered by the people themselves — usually that it 
will secure harmony in married life. Among the 
Deccan Hindus, when the liridegroom comes to the 
bride’s house, honey and curds are given him to sip. 
In Bengal the bride has certain pi^ of her body 
anointM with honey. The gypsies and other peoples 
of the Balkan Peninsula follow the same custom. 


groom walk round the altar through the moense 
Fumes while the guests pelt them with sweetmeats, 
and among the peasantry honey is smeai^ on 
the lintel of the young bride’s door (U. Kodd, 
Cuettmu and Lore of Modem Greece, London, 
1892, pp. 91, 96). In connexion with the power 
of honey over evil spirits, significance attaches 
to the belief in its cleansing powers held by the 
Hindus, who use it to wash their household gods. 

7» An explanation* of the power of honey as a 
protection against evil spirits may be soimht in ite 
nee in connexion with religion ^ rttnal. Ueference 
has been made to the beliu in its purity. By this 
quality it was peculiarly fitted to be the food of 
the gods. In the Rigveda, it was regarded as of 
divine origin : the AAviiis carry it to the bees 
(cf., further, Macdonell, Ved, Myth* p. 49 f. [GlAP 
m. i. A. (1897) ; Hlllebrandt, Ved* Myth., Bonn, 
1891-1902, i. 239-241). It is held to be the food 
of the gods and of divine origin by the IlinduH ; 
and, when they take the honey from the hive, they 
hold in their hand a plant {Ocymum nigrum) sacred 
to Vi^nu. Vienu. it will be remember^, was 
represented as a bee on a lotus leaf, while Kf^na 
has a blue bee on his forehead. Honey-mixture 
was employed in greeting a king, BrAhman, or 
other guest of honour (Manu, iii. 119 f.; Hille- 
brandt, JKif.-Lif. p. 79 [GlAP ni. ii. (1897)]). and 
it is also employed in theV^apeya sacrifice {Sata- 
paiha BrdhmavM, Y. i. 1. 6 ff ; Kdiydyawz Xtv. ti. 
9, iv. 15-18 ; of. on this Hillebrandt, 141-143). It 
is one of the substances given a new-born child In 
the Ayusya rite and at its first feeding with solid 
food at tne ago of six .months, as well as, according 
to KauHka Sctra, xxiii. 1, at tlie first meal eaten 
in a new home ; and it is also enjoined as port of 
the sacrificial food at the Anva^^kya in nonour 
of the manes (Hlllebrandt, 45, 48, 82, 95 ; see also 
Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. i. 238-244). In Finnish 
mythology the bee is implored to fly over the moon 
and sun into the dwellmg of the creator and to 
carry health and honey to the good (de Gubematis, 
Zoot Mythtdogy, London, 1872, ii. 218). In Teu- 
tonic m biology, honey was the chief ingredient of 
the divine drink (Grimm, Tout. Myth., tr. Stally- 
brass, London, 1882-88, ii. 695 f.), as was nectar 
among the Greeks. In the Edda a divine faU of 
honey trickled from the tree Yggdraail. The 
Nanai believe that the Thunder«goa takes honey 
from their barrels from time to tune (Hollis, 186), 
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wl^e the Veddae invoke the yakina (the female 
epirite who form one of the ohief elemente in their 
religions beliefs) in the ceremony which precedes 
the taking of honey; they are closely associated 
Mrith the bees, because they live at the top of high 
rocks, and some of the honey is poured on tne 
rocks for them when the nests are taken — an 
ancient custom called *to charm the drawing of 
hon^* (Seligmann, pp. 162, 262, 291). 

Honev thus forms a peculiarly appropriate offer- 
ing to tne gods. It was, however, forbidden to the 
Jews to oner it on the altar (Lv 2”), Maimonides 
ms (J. Townley, The Reaaone qf the Lam of 
Mosea: from the * More Neooehim ’ of Maimonidee^ 
London, 1827, p. 275), because the heathen nations 
around offered honey to their gods; according 
to another suggestiou, it was prohibited because 
it fermented and gave off an unpleasant smell 
when burnt (Aben Esra), which was incompatible 
with a *ffre of sweet savour.’ Firstfruits and 
honey, however, were offered for the support of 
the high priest (2 Ch 81*). A papyrus fragment 
found at Oxyrhynchus, dating mm the 2nd cent. 
A.D., contains a bill for, among other things, * 16 
cakes, oil, honey, milk, and every spice except 
frankincense,* supplied to the Strategus of tne 
nome for ‘the sacrifice of the most sacred Nile.* 
The offering of a honey cake is of frequent 
occurrence in Greek ritual, especially in connexion 
with chthonian deities, apparently because bees 
were regarded as the souls of the dead (Gruppe, 
Gr, MythoL und JRdigUjnageach,^ Munich, 1^06, 
p. 801 ; cf. 009 f.), and hom^ was also used in rain* 
channs {ib. 801, 819). 

Athennua (xiv. S46) mentlcns oSkti ollersd to Artsmls wfasn 
the eun wm rising end the moon setting. Though no mention 
If mede of honey In their composltloo. It mey be reoelled that 
ft mlestess of Artemis end Pemeter Wfts known fts If elissft. At 
L^Mulen. ftt the shrine of Tropbonios. the euppUftnt went with 
ftn offering of e honey ceke in eeoh bend tor the prophetic 
snftke. A honey oftke wes put in a hole for the goddeee On 
when e oerUin roedioinel hero wee gethered in AtiTcft. Oekee 
of bftrley end honey were thrown down e oheim near the eano- 
tuftry of Oe in the temsnoe of Zen* Olympics ftt Athens every 
year (L. B. Farnell, CGS ill. (Oxford, 190^] Soelpater 

at Ob'mplft had, like Tropbonios and Ereohtheus, the snake's 
service of the honey cake (eee Fausanias, vi. xx. 8, 6X The 
cftkee were brought for the serpent, the animal form of the 
god. Botipater is apparently the fertility sxiiiit(J. B. Uerrison, 
ThemUt Cambridge, 1912, p. 2S2), but the snake is usually 
assooiated with the chthonuui asp^ of Greek belief ; and the 
other chthonian deltiee mentioned, thoimh oonueoted with 
fertility, were prominent in their connexion with the under 
world. 

8. Honey was included in the offeringa to the 
dead. The sweet beer of the Egyptians is men- 
tioned in the Litnrgy of Funerary Onerings as well 
as various kinds cu sweetmeats. In view of the 
fact that the offerings as a whole were intended as 
food for the dead (g.o.), it would be unsafe to lay 
too much stress upon this custom as evidence for 
a peculiar connexion of honey with the spirits. 
There are, however, several customs followed in 
parts of Africa which suggest a course of develop- 
ment in which an offering, of which honey forms 
a part, becomes a protection. In Abyssinia, honey- 
b^ is drunk before a solemn conference. Among 
the Suk, before drinking a fresh brew of honey- 
wine, the elder entrust^ with the wine-jar fius 
a cup and pours the wine out on each side of the 
door, involmc the spirits of the dead to keep them 
in safety. The elders of the Kikuyu of East 
Africa, at a burial, pour some honey and cooked 
fat on the grave after it has been film in, saying ; 
‘We give you this to drink* (Hobley,.i/i2A/xTi. 
419). Further, in the course of the ceremonia] by 
which the kirwne. or dying curse, is removed, the 
elders, or rather the membisrs of the special class 
of elders oompetent to perform the ceremony, pour 
fat, milk, honey-beer, etc., into a hole in the 
ground. From other sdements in the ceremony it 
appears that this is an offering to the spirit of the 


departed, but in the underlying ideas propitiation 
and protection closely approximate. The identifi- 
cation of the two aspects appears to be complete in 
the folk-stories of the Ekoi of 8. Nigeria, in which 
it freqaentiv happens that the living who have 
penetrated to the land of ghosts are pursued on 
their return, and save themselves from further 
pursuit by spreading food across the entrance to 
their town (F. A. Talbot, In the Shadow qf the 
Buehf London, 1912, p. 36). 

Litxratvxi.— 8«ft relerenoea given In the artlole. For belleii 
and pr^loee oomiected with honey, eepeolally in India, eee 
J. M. Campbell, * Motee on the Spirit Beaia of Belief and Cuetom,* 
in I A xxiv. [Bombey , 1806) 860. Refereiicee for the uee of honey 
in Ancient Palestine will be found In and in McClintook- 
Btrong^ CpOop, tf BiU, lalerotnvs, Bew Yoiii, 1872, 

E. N. Fallaizb. 

HONOUR. — z* Ethics. — Honour is high regard 
or esteem, whether felt, given, or received. It 
implies, like honesty (g^.o.), a sense of what is due 
or right, and fidelitv to one’s obligations ; like 
‘honesty,* it is used from Gower onwards (see 
OED, 8.V.) of chastitv or purity ; and, finally, it 
takes on a concrete, oujectave meaning as equiva- 
lent to exalted rank or position (or in plnr. of 
marks of regard, distinctions, decorations, and the 
like). The word has passed into colloqui^ speech 
in such phrases as ‘on one’s honour,’ ‘honour 
bright,* etc. (see OED). In the phrase ‘code of 
honour,* the word implies ‘a certain system of 
recipro^ rights and obligations . . . and also the 
individual’s recognition of these* (see DPhP, «.v.), 
and in such phrases as ‘ the honour of an artist ' 
or ‘a soldier,^ or * the honour of the army* or ‘ the 
church * and other institutions, we have a personal 
or eoUective connotation implying recognition of 
self as a member of this or that community or 
class or profession. Sometimes the phrase amounts 
to little more than reputation, s.p. ‘ the honour of 
a husband,* when imfiaired by conjugal infidelity 
or the failure to observe personal obligations. 

The ‘code of honour* is a species of etiquette 
observed by particular classes, trades, professions, 
etc. It thus Mlongs to the department of ‘ minor 
morals* (see Mackenzie, Manned qf EUdc»\ p. 7, 
who points out the ethical value of ‘ Mrs. Grundy * 
and other conventional laws as safeguards against 
wrong and injustice). Whether honour takes 
form of high-mindedness in business or commercial 
transactions, or of politeness and gcrad-breeding in 
society, or of loyalty to one’s particular class or 
caste or denomination, it b to be placed among the 
virtues as a descendant of benevolence (* tustioe 
touched with emotion*; see Muirhead, Eiem, qf 
Ethic8\ p. 201). The duties imposed by the code 
of honour in graver matters, or the code of polite- 
ness or good-breeding in lighter matters, according 
to Sidgwick {Meihoda of Ethiea, p. 81), are often 
undistinguished from moral duties by nnrefleotive 
persons; s.y., there is the practice of duelling 
(jf.v.)— a custom which is imposed by an unethicu 
society and which an individual may reject on 
moral or religious grounds. His conduct would 
be classed by some as dishonourable, by others as 
a virtuous act. Thus ‘honour* not infrequently 
involves a conflict with ethical right in certain 
stages of social development. No discrepancy is 
felt, s.g., in Hellenic civilization, where the idea of 
xaXosdYaSla, the code of honour, and the moral code 
are not difi'erentiated as they are in uieduavol and 
modem times. See the valuable discussion in 
DPhP already quoted, where the distinction is 
described as *a purely sociological distinction 
quite independent of ethical theory,* and where 
reference is made to aubtle points of casuistry 
arising out of the distinction, as when a free- 
mason betrays his country rather than a member 
of his own chapter (honour varaua honour). We 
find a similar oonfliet of duty in the well-known 
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eoaplet of the Elizabethaa eoiig-writeri Sir Riehard 
Lovelace, 

■ 1 ooold not lore thee, deer, lo miieth. 

Loved I not honour more,' 

where it ie implied that the paseion of love has to 
be Bubordinated to the higher morality. 

In Christian ethioe the idea of honour is aaeooi- 
ated with belief in a moral Jnd^. So v. Haering 
{Ethics of the Christian ZffSt Eng. tr., p. 1256 fiV) 
remarks that *in the idea of ** honour’^ there ia 
the implicate of the aplendonr of the Good aa 
exhibited to a judge, whether this judge is the 
person himself or another ; or, finaUy, God as the 
reader of all hearts, and the sole Judge of aJL’ 
The same writer proceeds to argue that to strive 
for recognition by a moral judgment ia a task 
which the Christian cannot forro, and quotes with 
approval Luther’s saying at Worms ; ' Th^ have 
deprived me of fame and honour, but sufiioient for 
me is my Saviour and Redeemer Jesus Christ.’ 
The honour of man is always subordinated by NT 
writers to the honour to be hereafter aeconled by 
a Righteous Judge (of. Ro 2!’, ’ seek for glory and 
honour and immortality * ; and 1 P 1^, * found unto 
praise and glory and honour,* where the idea of 
a future life is prominent). But the honour of 
the Judge perpetuates the honour of this world. 
The Pauline distinction (2 Ti 2^) of vessels *unto 
honour' and 'unto dishonour* implies a destiny 
belonging to time, whatever may be the final 
issues; it is the destiny of unselfish service, in 
which the particular ability of the individuiu is 
consecrated to the uses of the Master of the * great 
house.* The only scintilla of honour belonging 
to the sinner is, according to v, Haering, the fact 
of his eternal destiny — a statement which largely 
defines the assumption underlying Christ’s teach- 
ing regarding man; for to Him humanity, even 
in its most degrade form, is endowed with im- 
mortality. 

3. Psy^ology. — We may derive some hint as to 
the psychological value of honour in Paulsen’s de- 
finition of honour, social or political, as * ideal self- 
preservation ’ {System of EtMcs, Eng. tr., ch. vi.) ; 
or in V. Haering’s remark that 'shame is the 
guardian of honour’ (q^. eit, p. 257), which implies 
Hiat there is a connexion between the moral con- 
cept involved in honour and an emotion which, 
according to Macdougall {Social Psychology^ p. 
145), is ' second to none in tlie extent of its mflu- 
ence upon social behaviour.’ The conduct of the 
man of honour is undoubtedly rejralated by social 
blame and praise. The very idea of 'honour* 
involves a reference to our social surroundings, 
the circle in which we move, or the larger world 
to which our influence inevitably extends. Psy- 
chologically, this is an advance on an earlier stage 
in the development of self-consciousness when 
natural impulse is regulated by the system of 
rewards and punishments impom upon ns by 
external authority, e,g, in tne family or the 
school. It is a distinct advance when character 
and conduct are alike shaped by regard for the 
moral approval and disapproval of our fellows. 
Finally, 

' thb regsrd lesds on ssne men to the higher phine of oonduot, 
oonduot tesulated by on Ideal that may render them capable 
of aotlns io the way they believe to be right, regardleee of the 
approval or diBapproval ol the eoolal environment in which their 
lives are pawed ’ (Macdougall, ep. off. p. 202). 

The nobler sense of honour which we associate 
with the saint or with natures peculiarly srasi- 
tive and refined lifts snch individuals far above 
the coarse consideration of the verdicts of the 
circle to which they belong. R. Browning’s Rabbi 
ben Ezra, with his conviction, 

* All I could never bo, 

All, men Ignored in me, 
l%ls, I WM worth to God,* 

expresses devotion to a spiritual ideal which ie 


unaffeoted by the praise or blame of men. At 
thesame time, no ideal of oonduot eaa be perfect 
unless it is a qrnthesiB of the self-regarding and 
altmistio sentimentB. The life of hononr is one 
which we aim at realizing for aU men, while we 
seek its perfection for onrsolves. 

LmsAvmuiL— H. Sldgwick, Methods of JRMwZ, London, 
1901: T. H. oSS^PrStogommia to Mthist^ Oztoid, 1890; 
Jf. H. Miiblwsdr»iiimt«V MthietB, London, 1910; J. S. 
Msckenzlo, Manual of MUhiss^^do, 1900; P. Panlson, aystom 
of SthisM, Bng. tr., da 1899 ; T. v. Haoring, Xthios qf tho 
CArirCfan Bng. tr.. da 1909 : H. Rashdau, Ths Thoaiy qf 
Oood and Mvllt Oxtoid, 1907; W. MacdongiJl, introd. to 
SesUU Psythoiogy >, London, 1912. 

R. Mabtxit Popb. 

HOOKER. — I. Life and works. — Richard 
Hooker, author of W the Laws of Eedesuutieal 
Poftfy, was bom at ETeavitree, a anbarb of Exeter, 
pmbably in March 1653-54. He was the son of 
Roger Hooker and his wife Joan. Roger and his 
elder brother John are described as we fifth in 
descent from lago Vowell of Pembroke, who mar- 
ried the daughter and heir of Richard Hooker of 
Hnrst Castle, Southampton. Vowell is, therefore, 
probably the Welsh surname. Roger’s father and 
grandfather, with the name Hooker, filled the posi- 
tion of Mayor of Exeter in the years 1529 and 1490. 
His brother John, as a result perhaps of Ids genea- 


ly years 
Hooker 
lichard’a 


logical researches, described himself in 
as vowell altos Hooker, and later in life 
alias Vowell. This uncle’s influence upon 
career was of such importance, and his woiR as an 
antiquarian and historian in originality anil thor- 
oughness has so much in common with thfi more 
famous achievement of his nephew, that some 
account should be given of him m any description 
of Richard’s life. 

John Hooker*! tetber died when he wm sbout ten yenrt old, 
and John waa educated hy Dr. Moreman. Vicar of llcnheniot. 
in Cornwall. Be proceeded to Oxford, to Oorinu Chrletl or to 
Exeter Ccdlego, where he engaged in legal ■tuolee, hut took no 
degree. From Oxford be went to Oemiany, purauing his legal 
studies at Cologne and also at Btnmburg, where he lodged in 
the house of Peter Martyr, and acquired a sympathy with his 
religious posltioii. Further travels on the Continent were 
stopped war, and he returned to Bxeter to devote himaelf 
to ^the reading of btetoriee and eeeking of antiquities and 
somewhat to armory.' > He was made first Chamberlain of the 
city in 1665. He hae left large oollectlona regarding the hletoix 
of Exeter ; but his ohief lltera|v monument is his edition of 
Hollnelied'a ChnmUtes in 1688^, and his own contributions to 
that compilation. He la the anther of a graphic aooount of the 
rebellion in the West country In 1649, and of recent Irish his- 
tory. Ho went to Ireland ae the agont of Sir Peter Oarew ot 
Monun’e Ottery, near Exeter, who claimed eatates lo Ireland, 
and found John Hooker'a akUl in deelphering and Interpreting 
old deeds and records vaty useful fn promoting his claims. 
Hooker's first letter from urelaiid, datea May 1MB,* urges Sir 
Pater to oome to Ireland, and advlBee him to engage as his 
steward, to manage Us Irish houeehold, Boger Hooker, the 
writer** brother and the tether of Richard. Boger had been 
'sometime servant and eteward to Sir Ihomae Ohalloner,* and 
* now dwelleth with the old Lady Mountjoy.' It is dear, there- 
fore. that Boger** education and social status were below his 
brother's. Sir Peter brought Boger to Ireland In 1668, and we 
find him writing m steward from liSlgtalin, County Csilow, to 
ask for protection against rebel raldeis. He Is stated to have 
died in 1691. John outlived Us more temous naphsw, ibing In 
November 1801. 

Weeannow torn tolBaaeWalton’sXjfs ofEiehard 
Eooher, which was nndertaken at the request of 
Archbishop Sheldon, in consequence of the imper- 
fections of the Zife prefixed by J. Oanden to his 
edition of Hooker’s JVorhs, imblished in 1662. 
Walton’s famous and beautiful tnograpliy appeared 
in 1665, and has become one of the olsmcs of Eng- 
lish literatnre. But in nsing it one ought to 
keep in mind that Walton was bom in 1593, and 
was therefore only seven years old when Hooker 
died, and allowance must be made for the 17th 
century tone and atmosphere of the biography, 
which IS conveyed with snoh exquisite litenury art. 
The foots wo nave given above explain why we 
hear nothing of Hooker’s father in Walton’s Z^e ; 

1 Bsrleteii, 8827, p. 61, Brit. Hua Ub. 

* John Lifs and Timosqf Sir Potor Ca/rsw, Loodoe 

* t 88e 
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thflrgr idio give e reami why a apeoial effort thonld 
have been made to tend Richard to college in 1008— 
because both his father and his uncle were out of 
England. John Hooker had made the acquaint- 
ance of Jewel in 1050, when the Government ap- 
pointed the latter a commissioner in tlie West, and 
It was natural that he should seek the Bishop’s 
help in sending his promising nephew to coUege. 
WiJton tells us that Richard’s exceptional ability 
was discovered by the schoolmaster of Exeter 
Grammar School, who declared him a * little 
wonder,’ But it Is WsJton rather than the 
schoolmaster who gives the description : 

* At hisbsliie s soboolboj bs was sa ssrly quastlonlik, quietly 
toquiaitiva why thla was sod that was not to ba ramamDanKl ; 
why this wsa icnantad sad that danisd I This being mixed with 
a remariEsbla modesty and a sweat, senna quiataaae of natun.*! 
Bishop Jewel’s patroni^ obtains for the lad ad- 
mission to Corpus Chrfiti College, Oxford, prob- 
ably at first as chorister, and afterwards as clerk ; 
but on Jewel’s death in 1571 his pension failed, 
and Richard’s maintenance at college was difiicult. 
His name occurs five times between 1070 and 1576 
in the list of poor soholars helped by the London 
merchant, Robert Nowell.* In 1682 the * Mayor 
and Chamber’ of Exeter granted him a pension of 
£4. This last assistance was, no doubt, obtained 
by the influence of John Hooker, who was not the 
*Tich uncle' Walton supposes him to have been. 
But the President of the College, W. Cole, out of 
regard for Jewel and also from a perception of the 
unusual gifts of his pupil, befriended him steadily. 
The appointment of the choristers and the clerks 
was in Cole’s hands. It was not till December 
1673 that Hooker was admitted one of the twenty 
diaeipuii^ or scholars, of the CoUege. To help 
towards his maintenance, pupils were obtained for 
him. Jewel’s friend Sandys, Bishop of London in 
1571, interested himself in this matter. His son 
Edwin, at about the age of twelve, was put under 
Hooker’s charge (the tutor being nineteen), as weU 
as a younger lad, George Cranmer, a great-nephew 
of Archbisliop Cranmer. To the list of those who 
befriended Hooker in his need we must, no doubt, 
add his tutor John Reynolds, who came from the 
village of Pinhoe, close to Exeter. 

A full account of the history of Corpus Christ! 
CoUege during Hooker’s residence, with a careful 
treatment of the q^uestion of his maintenance, has 
been written by T. Fowler, and it forma a valu- 
able and important addition to the Life by Walton. 
The latter makes it clear that the chief influences 
npon the young stndent were those of the dominant 
school of evangelical reformers. His patron Jewel 
remained for Hooker * the worthiest divine that 
Christendom hath bred for the space of some hun- 
dreds of years’;* while his tutor Reynolds, who 
became Pimident of the CoUege in 1698 and the 
leader of the ’ doctrinal Puritans* at the end of the 
century, was Hooker’s critic and confidant through- 
out the composition of the Eccluiaatical Polity. It 
is, therefore, of special interest to find in Fowler’s 
Hi&tory the point established tliat there existed 
in Corpns Christi CoUege *the leaven of secret 
Romanism . . . long after the Reformation was 
definitely settled, certainly through the reim of 
Elizabeth,’ This fact may inj»art explain Hooker’s 
enlightened use of Roman Catholic books and au- 
thorities. Among his feUow-coUegians were men 
of ability and scholarship who sympathized with 
the old religion, but had yet learnea of necessity 
to respect and tolerate the new. Hooker’s natural 
passion for truth and tolerance would make him 
instinotively appreciate and assimilate this attitude 
of mind. 

1 Ohuroh sadPSeet, I. 7. 

1 8«e OroMrt'S Tht SimndhM qf tha MonavefRobart JStawOi, 
Mucheflter. 1877,^ SO^ 220,224, SCO; and TJFamlat^aMUL qf 
Oonua Chfiaii CoUaga. Oxford. ISOS, p. I40i 
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nisrs Is sxtiBtasliort latla tfioLi written pidbably Mwoon 
168Saad lM6,liyaoortaln NiobolM llorioe,oneof tlio Nlowsof 
Oorpui Ohriitl OoUogs. It Is an soooont of tbs ysariy Jouvnay 
of tna PrwMant and fallows to ooDaot thsnntiM their oitatM, 
and is written with amiiiiaar rivaolty and humonr. Tho writer 
■armpathtane with the old religion: * A good Paplrt 1 love ; for 
an honest Proteetsat 1 oan die the death; hot an a^ trimmer, 
es 1 live, I abominate.'* He givee us one glimpee of Hooker. 
A steward has mads a fOoUsh spseoh; 'll IkiynoldB had been 
listaning.'saysMoriQS, *hs woula have averted his eyseetmaur 
parU; If Hookar, he would have smlle^ with bent head/* 
Walton tostlSee In famous words to Hooker's baSbfulnsm aft tho 
end of his lito. when 'his poor parish dork and he did novsr 
talk but with tnslr hats botn on or off at tho same time'; hut 
bis biography does not take into account Hooker's humoar 
which Morios's remark rscogniies. William Nutt, tor whom 
Horios wrote his dialogue, wm another Fellow of Oorpua obvl- 
oudy of kindred tastee and S)'mpathie8. This partyln the 
OoUsgs was not without Its influence on Hooker's aevslopmsnt. 
It ought perhaps also to be remembered ^at 
Corpus Christi CoUege was founded in the early 
part of the oentury by Bishop Foxe when the ’ new 
learning’ of Erasmus and Coiet was influencing 
^ncational ideala Foxe appointed a lecturer 
in Greek, and attempted in theology to leplaoe 
mediieval schoolmen by the Greek and Latin 
Fathers of the early oentnriea Hooker’s ration- 
alism may have been fostered by the traditLons 
of his CoUege and his study of Theodoret and 
Augusrine. 

Hooker graduated B.A. in 1674, M.A. in 1677, 
and was made a full Fellow of his CoUege in 1679. 
His special work was to lecture in Logic ; and from 
this, according to Wood, ’his fame grew,’ His 
writings, both in their vocabulary and in genml 
form, retain throughout signe of his early pre- 
occupation with logical terms and logical analysis. 
In 1679 the Regius Professor of Hebrew was U1 
from some obscure mental disease, and Hooker 
WBB appointed his deputy, and delivered the 
Hebrew lecture whUe he remained in Oxford. 
There is no record when he took orders; but it 
was before 1681, when be preached in liondon at 
St. Paul’s Cross. It is probable that his reputa- 
tion at Oxford was the reason of his being invited 
to preach this sermon, which was in a true sense 
the beginning of his career. It contained a distinc- 
tion between God’s ’antecedent’ and ’consequent’ 
will, which was Bupposed to contradict a pronounce- 
ment of Calvin {Inet. iii. 24, § 16), that ’ nothing 
is less accordant with the nature of God than that 
He should have a doable wUl.’ Hooker was, there- 
fore, branded as a man who refused to treat Calvin 
as infallible. He had probably no intention of op- 
posing Calvin, but from the first the spirit of bis 
preaching and teaching was free, and aelmowiedged 
no master but the truth. 

The visit to London resulted also, accordiim to 
Walton, in Hooker’s unfortunate marriage to Joan 
Churchman. R, W. Church has shown reason 
for doubting the accniacy of Walton’s picture of 
Hooker’s married life. It was not till Deoember 
1684 that Hooker was presented to the vicarage of 
Drayton-Beauchamp in Buckinghamshire, and it 
seems probable that his decision to give up his 
Oxford ufe was come to when he was oraained, and 
was not forced upon him by Mrs. Churchman, as 
Walton would have us believe. If Hooker had 
acted with the ludiorous weakness of Walton’s 
story, his friends could hardly have recommended 
him to Whitgift^ for the position of Master of the 
Temple. Hooker was not Whitgift’s first choice. 
His candidate was a certain Dr. Bond, whom the 
Queen considered too old for the post. LordBurgh- 
ley supported Walter Travers, already the aftm- 
noon lecturer at the Temple. Hooker was ap- 

1 IXafflpiiB da hutratOma Mtofitoa, gad tnaoribOur JtiUttii, 
It It Id the Bodleiui libnwy. 

ft 'FapisUiii tqaldain in^unm dUlgo: pro honeito Protes- 
tonti onmrl poisum : ntutrum seiilottlum, Ita vlvxin, obomlnor.’ 

* ■ Si Hooksrtis, demitio osplio, sulCirtelnet.' 

4 Whltglft writes to the Queen about the Maetereblp that * the 
liviag le not grea t , yst dra It require a leaned, diecreet, and 
wise man.* 
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Aylmer s but all the ciroumetances indicate that 
he was a man whose ability, learning, and ^ety 
were well known, and from whom much might be 
expected What immediately followed upon his 
appointment waa a pulpit duel between himself 
and Walter Travers, the afternoon lecturer, which 
increased in intensity until, in about a year’s 
time, Travers was innibited by the Archbishop, 
Travers at once wrote a * Supplication ’ to the Privy 
Coundl in defence of his oonauct. Hooker replied 
in an 'Answer,’ which he addressed to Whitgift. 
Besides these documents, there are extant certain 
sermons in Hooker’s WwIcb which contain those 
opinions of Hooker which Travers specially at- 
tacked. These are the sermon ' of the Certainty 
and Perpetuity of Faith in the Elect,’ ^ and the 
* Learned Discourse of Jnstitioation.’ * They were 
printed by Jackson in 1612 ; and, while the first 
can be identified satisfactorily with a sermon ob- 
jected to by Travers, the second is not a sermon, 
out an amalgamation of several sermons which 


*I sUcgsd Iherstert [bsosuw Tnwm had objacstd to Uw 
QttOtotton ot sattkorititt) thst wliUh nCght imdsr no protaDOS 
In tbs world bo dlosllo^, nomSIy, roMon; Mt moonliis 
thoroby mlno own rotoon, ns now tt to voported, bat trus, 
sound, divins moon ; roaoon wbonby tfaoos oonolndons mlglit 
be oat of Bt. Psol domonitmtod, end not probably dtooouroodor 
only ; reaeon proper to that scienoe wherelw the thlmn of Upd 
•re known; tneoloi^oel reason, wbleh oot otprlnolfSM in Sorip- 
tare that nre pleln. soundly dodaootti more doubtful tofsrenoes. 
In snob sort tbat Mbix benrd they neither oen be dented, nor 
•nyttaioff repusnent unto them reoeived. but wheteoever wae 
More otherwtoe by mtooolleotlng gnthered out of darker ptoM 
to thereby forced to yield itself, end the troeooniooiintmMnlnf 
of eentenoee not understood to brought to light. Ihto to the 
roaoon which I Intended.' I 

Passages like this and many others m the 'Dis* 
course of Justification’ reveal to ns the ardrat 
enthusiasm which burnt beneath the shy exterior 
of the lecturer in Iiogio. And to his passion for 
truth and for the search after truth a second 
characteristic has to be added which in all Hooker’s 
writings is felt by the reader : 

* 1 take no Joy In striving, 1 have not been nuikled or tooined 
up in It. . . . can come nothing of oontontlon but the 
mutual waits of the parties oontendinfr, till a ooimnon enemy 
danoe in the oihee of mem both. . . . Thinge of small moment 


lA. «y toic mmuuu » uuu » dtoj^ toem whom rae Ood, one l5«d, one BWth, one 

ut an amalgamation of several sermons which one Bapttom,handi of great force, have hnked.' 

annot be quite certainly related to those men- Those are tlie chief points of the dispute with 
ioned by Hooker and Travers. From these docu- Travers at the Temple. It is to be noliea how im« 
iientB it is clear that the first cause of difference portant they were W the subsequent Church of 
between the two men was Hooker’s refusal to be a ^gland. Without the treatise ' Of the liawa of 
larty to Travers’ attempts to introduce surreptiti- EcSesiasticflJ Polity * they might not hi^o efiected 
lusly into the cong^gation his own Presbyterian much ; but, enlarged and expounded in tqe first five 
aetnods and practices. Travers wished Hooker books of that wonc, they made the Church of fing- 
o submit to some ceremony of 'allowance* by the land neither Rome nor Geneva, but a Ckuroh dis- 
congregation, because he held that Hooker had tinot from both. Hooker’s treatlBe did for the 
been oraained 'by virtue only of a human creature’; Church of England what Calvin’s JnatitiU&g had 
he objected to Hooker praying before his sermon done for the Genevan Church ; it gave it a voice 
‘nstead of after, to his mentioning bishops in his and a character. It is tenmting to dwell on the 
kraye^ and to his kneeling at the reception of the many anticipations of the Polity which are to be 
loly Communion. On these points the two rivals found in these early writings of Hooker, and it is 
ionierrcd together without coming to any result, necessary to insist upon thmr importance, both os 
10 that, as liooker says, quoting from Travers, it historical docmiienta and as revelations of Hooker’s 
vas natural enough that 'many of my sermons mind and disposition. But there is a dilTerenoe 
lave tasted of some sour leaven or other.^ Travers’ between his point of view in the dispute with 
Kimplaints against Hooker’s preaching deal with Travers and in the composition of the Polity, 
hree oooajdona. He brought up again the sermon Hooker distrusted * extern poral dexterity*; he he- 
>f 1681 already referred to ; he objected to a posi- Hevc^ time to be ' the only mother of sound judg- 
iion of liooker, ' that the assurance of that we ment and discreet dealing ’ ; and in this spirit he 
toiieve by the Word is not so certain as of that we l^gan to examine Uio questions that Travers had 
nerceive by sense ’ ; but, thirdly, the matter which raised. But he found his position at the Temple 
iinally roused Travers to deliver 'three public incompatible with profound and concentrated 
invectives ’ against the Master’s teaching was a study. He wrote to Whitgift that he was * weary 
remark about Roman Catholics. The 'mother- of the noise and oppositions of this place’; his 
lentence whereof 1 little thought that so much contest with Travers nad been 
brouble would have grown ’ was • the more unpleieont to me bewuie 1 beUeve him to be a good 

• I doubt not but God was merdtol to save thouiaiidt of our men ; and that belief hato oooorioned me to 
tothera living In poptob euperstltions, Inoemuoh oe they einned ooneoience oonownlng hie opinions; suu to satisfy tnal i wvs 
Ignorantly,' i-i' consulted thaBcrlpture and other laws, boto human and divine, 

Travers understood Hooker to sav 'the fathers’ whether the oonsdenoe of him and others of hto Judgment ought 
xravera unaersiooa aooaer w say wio la^uen, to be eo for oompUed with oe to alter our frame of Ohurcb- 
but hiB outerv caused Hooker to attemnt tbat ^ .mnhin. au* nniainir uid 


cannot be quite certainly related to those men- 
tioned by Hooker and Travers. From these docu- 
ments it is clear that the first cause of difference 
between the two men was Hooker’s refusal to be a 
party to Travers’ attempts to introduce surreptiti- 
ously into the cong^gation his own Presbyterian 
metnods and practices. Travers wished Hooker 
to submit to some ceremony of ' allowance ’ by the 
congregation, because he held that Hooker had 
been oraained ' by virtue only of a human creature’ ; 
he objected to Hooker praying before his sermon 
instep of after, to his mentioning bishops in his 
praye^ and to his kneeling at the reception of the 
Holy Communion. On these points the two rivals 
conferred together without coming to any result, 
so that, as liooker says, quoting from Travers, it 
was natural enough that 'many of my sermons 
have tasted of some sour leaven or other.^ Travers’ 
complaints against Hooker’s preaching deal with 
three occasions. He brought up again the sermon 
of 1681 already referred to ; he objected to a posi- 
tion of liooker, 'that the assurance of that we 
believe by the Word is not so certain as of that we 

m ive by sense ’ ; but, thirdly, the matter which 
y roused Travers to deliver 'three public 
invectives’ against the Master’s teaching was a 
remark about Roman Catholics. The 'mother- 
sentence whereof 1 little thought that so much 
trouble would have grown ’ was 
* I doubt not but Ood was mardful to savs thousands of our 
fothttra living in poptob superstitions, Inasmuch se they tinned 
Ignorantly.* 

Travers understood Hooker to say 'the fathers,’ 
but his outcry caused Hooker to attempt tbat 
summary of the good and bad in the Roman 
Church which is contained for us in the extant 
' Discourse of Justification.’ He was, no doubt, 
unaware of the strength of the fanaticism against 
which he was measurmg himself. He was anxious 
to be fair to his Roman adversaries, and not to 
'give them on occselon to isy,es commonly they do, that, when 
we oonnot refute their opinions, we propose such Inet^ of 
thelre os we oan refute.* 

Hooker therefore outraged the prevailing Puritan 
views on two crucial points : he declined to accept 
Galvin’s opinion as final, and he insisted on giving 
even Rome a fair hearing. His originality on these 
two points has not been justly appreciate. Even 
to-day his point of view is not fully accepted by 
eontroversialists. We must realize upon what 
broad grounds his practice was based. Travers 
oomnlamed* that Hooker had said to him ’that 
his oest author was his own reason’; Hooker 
replied indignantly : 

1 Sermon 1., in Church and Paget, ill. 40S. 
s Sermon U.,fo.iii. 488. 
s Travers’ 'Suppficatloni,' fo. Ul. 6W. 


examination I have not only eatlefled myself, but have Imin a 
Tnetlse, In which t Intend a JustlflcsDon of the laws of our 

Bocleeiastical Polity My meaning to not to myoke any. 

but rather to eatiify oil tender oonedenoei, and * 
able to do this, but where 1 miur study, and pray for a<^'s blem- 
Ing upon my endeavonre, and keep myself m pemondmlvocy 
and behold God's blessing spring out &t tny mother earth, sad 
sat my own bread without oppontiona’S 
He asks Whitgift to appoint him to a oountzy 
living. Another draft ol this letter speaks of his 
dMire * not to provoke your adversary Mr. Cart- 
wright, nor Mr. Travers, whom I take to be mine 
<but not mine enemy).’ When we read the Polity ^ 
we find, after the first book, that contmuaUy 
<T. C.’ is quoted as the recognised champion of 
those opinions for which Travers and his part^ 
at the Temple contended. Thomas Cartwright le 
Hooker’s antagonint ; Walter Travers is forgottjm. 
This means that Hooker’s book is a oontinnation 
and review of a controversy tliat had been going 

1 Hooker's* Answer.' Ill 894. 

t/ft.l.«7. 
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on ilnee tbe beginning of Elisabeth’s reign. Cart- 
wright retnmea from Gtoeva to England in No- 
vember 1572, probably in time to assist in the 
writing of ' A Second Admonition to the Parlia-. 
meat* ; the first had appeared earlier in the year. 
In these appeals to Parliament the writers frimkly 
dedare their hostility to the English Chnrch as 
established, and demand a reformation ; they in- 
sist that the oontroversy is not * for a cap, a tippet, 
or a surplice, but for greater matters concerning a 
true ministiT and regiment of the Church accord- 
ing to the Word.’ The tracts made a great im- 
piession, and Whitgift, with Archbishop Parker’s 
approval, was called upon to reply to the Admoni- 
Uoners. Before the end of 157z he published * An 
Answer to a certain Libel entituled An Admonition 
to the Parliament ’ ; a second edition, augmented, 
was ready in 1578. Whitgift had been Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University when Cart- 
wright was deprived of nis professorship > and his 
fellowship. T. C. therefore came forward as the 
champion of the Adnionitioners against Whitgift. 
By the middle of 1573 he issued * A Reply to An 
Answer made of M. Doctor Whitgift against the 
Admonition to the Parliament.’ It was a book so 
much more considerable than the Admonitions 
that Whitgift could not leave it unanswered. In 
a folio of 800 pages ho went over the whole oon- 
troveiey again, producing the work in 1574 and 
calling it 'The Defence of the Answer to the Ad- 
monition against the Reply of T. C.’ The length i 
of the book is partly due to Whitgift’s faimcHs in 
printing large portions of the anpunents of his 
opponents. Next year (1575)* Cartwright was 
ready again with ' The Second Reply of Thomas 
Cartwright,’ which he followed up m 1577 with 
' The Rest of the Second Reply.* To the ' Second 
Reply’ of Cartwright no answer was made by 
Whitgift or by any other representative of the 
Chur^ as established. Whitgift’s friends thought 
that he had written all that was necessa^ on the 
controversy, and his appointment in 1577 to tlie 
see of Worcester left him no time for literary con- 
troversy. He was made Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1583, and in bis primacy the attempt to intro- 
duce a disciplinarian or consistorial system into 
tbe English Clinroh was resisted and defeated. It 
was, therefore, providential for Whitgift that such 
a champion as Hooker appeared, to remove the 
reproach that Cartwright’s last book had not been 
answered, and to review the whole controversy 
with a mastery of logical analysis, a breadth of 
learning, and a dignity of style beyond the reach 
of any other disputant. Hooker’s book was the 
last word in the long oontrove.'sy between Cart- 
wright and Whitgift, but when the first instalment 
of it appeared in 1524 it was in spirit something 
altogetber new. The sober Hallam declares that 
Hool cer ' mingled in these vulgar controversies like 
a knight of romance among caitiff brawlers.’* 
Beoause he was by temperament and conviction 
' no mere ohampion,’^ he proved himself the judge 
and umpire of the lists. 

Whitgift did not move Hooker from the Temple 
till 1591, when be appointed him to the parish of 
Bosoombe, six miles from Salisbury, making him 
in the same year prebendary and sub-dean of 
Salisbury Cathedral. In 1595 tie was presented to 
the Crovm living of Bishopsboume, near Canter- 
buiy, where he remained till his death. A chill 
■ taken in bis passage by water betwixt London 

1 B« ww mad* Lady Maixamt ProCeMor in 1660. 

• In the Mine yeu Waltw Trav*rt' odebmted tnatiM was 
miliUshtd in boto Latin and Snglia^ with a latter from Oan- 
wright in Its nralae. It la called in lagllsb, 'A full and |daln 
Daciiiratlon <a EocJeaiaatioal Piadiiltne out of tha Woid of 
and of the DaoUnIng of the Ohureb of England from the aame.' 

0 Biatorw cf London, I860, i. Iv. iU. 

4 F. D.Manrloii>o»ed«ii4EimphyaMM London, 

1678.11106. 


and Gravesend’ brought on hio last illness. He 
made his will, ' though sick in bodyt yet sound in 
mind,’ on 28tb October 1500; it was proved on 
3rd December. There is, therefore, no reason for 
doubting the Latin note in Arohbishop Laud’s 
copy of one of the books of tbe PolUvt which 
states that Hooker died abont 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon on 2nd Nov. 1800. His will made Joan 
Hooker, 'my well-beloved wife,’ sole executrix, 
and *my well-beloved father, Mr. John Church- 
man and my assured good friend,’ Mr. Edwin 
Sandyi^ overseera The inventory was £1092, Os. 
2d, It IB probable, therefore, that Isaac Walton’s 
account of Hooker’s marriage is a distortion of the 
facts. That Hooker’s faculties were unimpaired 
at the end of his life is dearly shown by the vigour, 
acuteness, and erudition of the notes he scribbled 
upon his copy of * A Christian Letter,’ an anony- 
inooB attack, published in 1599, upon bk. v. of the 
Polity, 

2. rhe * Ecclesiastical PoliW.* — Only^five books 
of the work entitled, ' Of the Laws of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity, Eight Books,’ were published in the 
author’s lifetime. The Preface 'to tliem that 
seek, as they term it, the reformation of laws, and 
orders ecclesiastical in the Church of England,* 
and the first four hooks, without date, were pub- 
lished in 1594.1 At the end of the P^aee there 
was a short summary of the proposed eight books, 
indicating that in some form they were nearly 
complete at that date. It is probable that the 
defence of tlie Prayer-Book in bk. v., which is 
longer than all the others combined, became more 
elaborate than Hooker at first intended. The 
final description of the fifth book is different from 
dmt in the summary of 1594; Hooker finds he 
must resist the accusation that there is 'much 
superstition’ in the Prayer-Book, and this ne- 
cessitates a detailed examination of it. But for 
the effect which Hooker’s book produced upon the 
public mind it was an advantage that it came out 
in instalmentB. The portion published in 1694 
was in oeveral respects so connter to popular 
tendencies, that, if there had been more of i^ 
readers might have found it too much to assimi- 
late. The Preface, just at the time when the in- 
fallibility of Geneva was becoming almost a dogma 
among IJie reformed Churches, reviewed Calvin's 
character and career impartially, recognizing him 
as 'incomparably the wisest man that ever the 
French Church did enjoy,’ and praising 'his ex- 
ceeding pains in composing the Institutions of 
Christian religion,’ and 'his no less industrious 
travails for exposition of holy Soripture,’ but in- 
sisting that ' wise men are men,’ and that what 
Calvin did for the establishment of his discipline 
was 'more commendable than that which he 
taught for the countenancing of it established.’ 
The Preface has not received the praise which it 
deserves as a piece of historical literature. If we 
compare it with the notes upon Calvin made in 
1599 on the margins of the 'Christian Letter,’ we 
shall realize that Hooker’s account of €)enevan 
affairs was founded nwm a careful readinff of 
Calvin’s letters and other documents, and sliall 
appreciate the restraint of its style. It is to be 
regretted that Hiroker did not live to expand his 
note, ' Remember to make a comparioon between 
Calvin and Beza. . • . For Beza was one whom 
no man wonld displease, Calvin one whom no man 
durst.’* Bat in the Preface the touch of irony and 
humour which Hooker allows himself is more effec- 
tive than direct invective, and runs through his 
whole exposition of the aUims and teaching of the 
disciplinarian party. 

1 They WON sntand is tbs StattonoiB' Bcgiittr, zoib Jsa 
1602-08. 

* Clburnh and Fagst, L 184. 
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The meet famone book of the ie the first. 

It deals with *laws and their several kinds in 
general.' It shows that man is subject not to one 
law, bnt to many, and insuts that the welfare of 
society depends upon the proper a^ustment and 
correlation of these kinds of law. The inquiry is 
impressive in its scope and in the range of authori* 
ties upon which it is founded. There is a true 
imamnstive grandeur in Hooker's vision of the 
whole universe of angels and men subordinated 
under God to the reign of law, which is in all its 
various forms essentially an expression of the 
Divine reason. Aristotle and the philosophy of 
Greece, the Greek and Latin Fathers, and, finally. 
St. Thomas and the schoolmen, are oo-ordinat^ 
with tlie teaching of the Bible in support of an 
analysis which lHudn up to the position that *to 
measure by any one kind of law all the actions of 
men were to confound the admirable order, where- 
in God hath disposed all laws, each as in nature, 
so in degree, distinct from other.' Hallam has 
pointed out that Suarez, writing on the Continent 
about the same time as Hooker, arrived at nearly 
identical conclusions. ^ Baleigh, in his History of 
tho Worlds starts from Hooker, as an authority 
already recognized, and the famous passage on 
law is re-echoed on the stage* before 1611. In 
the latter half of the century, Locke's theories of 
civil government are founuM upon quotations 
from Hhe judicious Hooker.’* 

The second book resists the Puritan assertion 
* that Scripture is the only rule of all things which 
in this life may be done hy men.’ Hooker, admit- 
ting that Sonptnre is an infallible guide, denies 
that it is the only guide by which men are led, 
and carries the war into the enemies* camp in the 
remarkable passage which describes the results 
which woulu follow from the extreme Puritan 
position ! 

*Vor in every setlon of common life to Snd out lomeieotenoe 
dearly and infallibly •ettinff before our eyee wbat we ought to 
do (eeem we in Scripture never to expert) would trouble ua 
■ ; and tender minds we little 


I we are aware. In weak i 


know what mlaery thia etriot opinion would breed, beeidee the 
1 make In the whole < 


■tope it 1 
actlona* 


it would 1 


I oourae of all men's lives and 


The third book deals with the view Hhat in 
Scripture tliere must be of necessity contained a 
form of Church polity, the laws whereof may in 
nowise be alterea.’ Hooker does not insist tltat 
the polity of the Church ho is defending is oon- 
tain^ in Scripture; the special point and merit 
of his argument is that he refuses to allow Scrip- 
ture to DC made a code strangling growth and 
reasonable freedom. Although lie believes episco- 
pal fmvemment to be Scriptural, he does not refuse 
to the Scottish and the French Beformed com- 
munions the title of Churches. He argues from tlie 
controversy on re-baptism in the African Church, 
in the time of Cyprian, that 'heretics are not 
utterly cut oflT from the visible Church of Christ.' 
All visible Churches, being human, have their 
blemishes and failures. 

The fourth book concludes the general argnment 
In' considering the allegation wat the English 
Church 'is corrupted with Popish orders, ntes, 
and ceremonies, banished out or certain reformed 
Churches.’ It therefore treats generally what the 
fifth book considers in detail. 

The fifth book was published in 1697. It con- 
tains 81 chapters. The question of the manner of 
the ordination of ministers is not reached till ch. 
76. The first 75 ohapters review public worship 
it was regulated ly the Elizabethan Book of 
Common Prayer. In the dedication of the Ixiok 

1 H. HsUaai, LiUraturt Bwvpet London, 1887-90, ul Iv. 
80. 

3 In Lodowlok BuTy*f Jtam AtUp, I^ondon, 1011 ; W. O. Hss- 
litt’B Dod$ttV*,Ao. 1^4-76, X. 888. 

s H. Hslbun, op. siLn. Iv. 40. 


to Whitgift, Hooker oomplains that the eon- 
troversies eonoeming ' eompiementa, rites, and 
ceremonies of ehuroh aetiona are in truth for the 
greatest part such sUly things that very eaaineBs 
doth make them hard to he disputed of in serious 
manner.' His treatise, therefore, at every point— 
whether he is discussing the nse of the apocryphal 
books, or set prayers, or the nse of the psalms, or 
the celebration of matrimony-— strives to discover 
the first principles upon which praotice is founded, 
and can never lose its interest while publie wor- 
ship is a part of religion. But the most important 
ana masterly ohapters are those in which he dii- 
cuBsea sacraments and the Lord's Supper (eha 60- 
67, and cb. 67). He rejects as discredited the 
extreme view that the oread and the wine are 
* bare signs,’ and claims that the ' Soeramentarian ' 
or Reformed Churches have reached a ' general 
agreement concerning that which alone is material, 
namely, the real participation of Christ and of life 
in His body and blood by means of this sacrament.’ 
The Lutherans and Papists also accept this ' general 
agreement*; and the only matter of dispute is 
'about the subject where Christ is.' As to this, 
'no side denieth bnt that the soul of man is the 
receptacle of Christ’s presence.’ LutheriMis and 
Papists agree so far, but insist further tlmt * His 
body and blood be also externally in tne very 
consecrated elements themselves,’ either lW eon- 
substantiation or by transubstontiation. Hooker, 
therefore, makes the proposal, which is still too 
broad in its toleration to be accepted bjr the 
Churches : ' Let it be sufiicient for me presenting 
myself at the Lord’s table to know what there I 
receive from Him, without searching or enquiring 
of the manner how Christ performeth His promise? 

It can hardly bo doubted that Hooker left the 
last three booKs of his treatise finished at his 
death, but the finished copies were lost or made 
away with, and the books as printed have not 
received final revision. The sixth book as we 
have it is not the examination of lay eldership 
promised in 1594, but a quite difierent treatise on 
penance. The genuine sixth book has disappeared. 
Hooks vii. and vUL are the rough copies of the 
promised discussions of episcopacy and the rela- 
tions of Church and State. Books vi. and viii. 
were printed in 1648, book vii. in 1662. 

LmmATUiUL— The sUnefaurd edition of Hooker's Life and 
Works Is the revision by R. W. Church and P. Pasret <7tb «d., 
8 vols., Oxford. 1888) of KeUa’s ed. of 1H80, In 4 vols. Bk. I. of 
the Polity has been edited with notes and Introduction by R. 
W. Church, Snd ed., Oxford, 1878 ; bk. v. by R. Bayne, with 
notes and prolegomena. Including a life of Hooker, in the 
SnglUh ThotAontoal lAorury, London, 1908. P. Paget pre- 
pared tor the olarendon Press an IntroduoUon to bk. v. (Ox- 
ford, 18001 The flret five books witik two eennons are reprinted, 
with an introduotlon by R. Bavne, in Bwryman'o lAbfary 

i lionclon, 1007). A careful Blbfiograply of early editions, 
jfves, general criticism, and literature n given In the Cam- 
ItrUlgo UisUiry ^ Bnglith IMmturo (Oambridge, 1000), liL 
647. Coniult the Life in BSTB, and the art. * BicMrd Hooker,* 
in RBrU. The latest eritioism of Hooker's style Is in G. 
Saintabuiy, HisU^ of BoglUk Prow itAyf Am, London, 1018, 

oh. V. Ronald Baynx. 

HOOLIGANISM.— The word io derived from 
'hooligan,’ a street rongh. Snbjeetively, it is a 
spirit or temper ; objectively, an ontbreak of law- 
lessness. It is usually applied to lads, sometimes 
to men and women, ana always as a term of 
opprobrium for lawless behaviour. 

I. Origin of the name.— Varions origins have 
been suggested, some of them fanciful. (1) It ie 
said to be due to the blonder of a policeman in 
describing a gang of young roughs as ' Hooly’e 
gang ’ ; (2) it is traced to a fictitious Irish oharaoter 
eidlod ' Hooligan ’ (Irish for ' Hoolihon who 
figured weekly in a comic paper called 
{HQ, ser. ix., voL ii. [189q pjp. 227, 816). Hie 
German oounterpart appeared m the Garland ae 
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•Sehnektor.* A^ording to NO <15th Cot. 180S), < 
‘Hooligan’ and *Bohneider* had them been familiar 
Mxeonagea for about five years. (S) It has been 
derived from a popular music-hall song which 
(about 1890) described the doings of a family 
named Hooligan. A writer in the Evenina Newt 
of 21st Nov. 1900 said he had often heard ine song 
sung, and quoted the following ; 

‘There's * ISmily Urimr near ae— 

The Hoolleana 1 
Always In eome terrllile (use 

Are the Hooligans. 

Never known to tell a lie. 

They'd sneak yer teeth, and ** Goodhre,* 

They oould dnnk the Oarltcm Brow*ry dry. 

Oould the Hooligans.* 

Hooliganism is an international phenomenon. 
Witness the * hoodlum * of California, the * larrikin * 
of Australia, the * khnligani * of St. Petersburg, 
the ‘ Hooligane ’ of Germany, and the ‘ Apaches ’ 
of Franco and Italy. 

e. Characteristics. — Lack of self-control, love of 
malicious mischief, indifiereneo to the comfort or 
Buflering of others, idleness passing into dishonesty 
and Clime, horseplay passing into violence — marK 
the boolean. In one sense. Hooliganism is no new 
thing. We read of it in the Fortunes of Nige.1^ 
and in the accounts of the street fights which took 
place between the apprentices for the * crown o* 
the causey.’ University students have always 

g iven themselves over periodically to a form of 
ooliganisni — smashing lamps, breaking seats, and 
turning the Graduation ceremony into ttande- 
moniiim. In Norman Macleod’s day the Glasgow 
students were declared to be a * disgrace to the 
High Street,’ and yet a well-marked distinction is 
always drawn between them and. say, the Govan 
rivetters who are out to ' paint the town red.’ 

3. Classification. — Modern hooliganism may be 
classified under various heads, 

(1) Mob hooliganiom, the conduct of the popula- 
tion on occasions of public rejoicing and national 
victory, as on ‘Mafeking’ nights. Then the 
people seem to lose their beads altogether and 
become disorderly and reckloss. Viewed as a 
symptom of growing instability in the national 
ciiaracter, such conduct is serious. Mob mind is 
a malady of our time (Hobs, The Foundations of 
Sociology^ New York, 1905, p. 113). Mob hooli^n- 
ism varies with the density of the crowd. * The 
W'ay in which hooliganism asserts itself all deprads 
upon the atmosphere in which the hooligan finds 
himself’ (JVestminster Gazette^ 6th April 1900, 

p.2). 

(2) PolUioal hooliganUmt the glaring illustration 
of which is the condnet of the militant sufira- 
gettes. Smashing shop-windows, defacing monu- 
ments. setting fire to theatres, throwing hatchets, 
and assaulting Cabinet Ministers cannot be de- 
scribed as anything but hooliganism of a very bad 
type. There is manifest lack of self-control, love 
of malicious mischief, and callous indifference to 
the sufferings of others. It is only fair to say. 
however, that militants are in a minority in the 
Suffrage movement, and that their tactics are 
Btronfpy disapproved by many a« unworthy and 
unwise, and osculated to hinder rather than help 
their cause. 


of the baser sort who mingle with the workers and 
exploit them for their own nefarious ends. 

(4) IMerary hotdiganum^ manifested in savage 
criticism of books, of policies, and of parties. The 
classic examples of tne first are the Quarterly's 
attack on Tennyson. Mac:aulay’s attack on Robert 
Montgomery, and Blackwood^ s attack on John 
Keats. The reviews in those days frequently led 
to duels, such as that between Jeflirey and Tom 
Moore. For suflBoiently savage and booliganesqne 
attacks on policies and parties one has only to 
read the popular magazines and newspapers— 
especially religious — of the present day. 

(5) Criminal Aoofmanwm.— This is the most 
serious phase. In all great cities there are gangs 
of hooligans with sensational names, such as the 
‘ Forty Thieves,* the ‘ Pontoons,’ • Velvet Caps.’ 
‘Tim Malloys,' ‘San Toys,’ ‘Crush Hoys,' ‘Plug 
Uglies,’ ‘ Cop Beaters,’ ‘ Tough Kids,' and ‘ Crook 
Gang.’ Jacob Kiis, writing of New York, says 
that * a bare enunciation of the names of the best- 
known gangs would occupy the pages of this book’ 
{Now tM Oilier Half Lives, 229), Every street-comer 
lias its gang, with a programme of defiance of law 
and order. In the United Kingdom things are not 
quite so bod. and Charles Booth thinks that in 
London there is a decided improvement {Life and 
Labour of tlw People in London, final vol.. London. 
1902, p. 201). 

4. Causes of hooUg^nlam. — The great root-cause 
is the undisciplined life, revolt against ail autho- 
rity, human and Divine, which characterizes the 
lower orders to-day. Roman Catholic as well as 
Protestant. The present writer’s experience as a 
Prison Chaplain enables him to say tliat, contra^ 
to a prevailing impression, hooliganism is as rile 
in Roman Catholic circles as in Protestant. This 
undisciplined life, however, is itself an effect, the 
resultant of many causes, some of which may be 
here indicated. 

(1) Defective education, — Street lads have, as a 
general rule, managed to slip through the meshes 
of our educational system with the minimum of 
instraction. Reading remains for them on irksome 
task. They find no pleasure in it. and so are cut 
off from one of the greatest helps to a good life, 
one of the strongest safeguards against temptation. 
But their education is defective on the moral side 
as wen as on the literary. Character has not been 
developed and strengthened, the will has not been 
oulturefi, self-control has not been taught. They 
are children of impulse and passion, and ill fitted 
to stand amidst the complex conditiouH of modem 
oivilization. 

(2) Wretched housing is another potent cause of 
hooliganism. Growing lads and girls in the poorer 
parts of our big cities are shamefully overcrowded. 
They have literally no room to live a decent human 
life, no opportunity of self-realization, no home 
life to speak of. and so they are driven out to the 
streets. Home to them means simply a place to 
eat in and sleep in. and not a place for social 
recreation or hajppy fellowship, still loss for mental 
or spiritual onlture. The loss is infinite, and 
tragic in its results upon charaitter. 

(3) Lack of playgrounds and open epooee for 
wholesome recreation , — ^When the children are 


(8) Industrial hooliganism, seen during strikes 
in assaults upon fellow-workmen, over-zealous 
pioketing, and the destruction of goods, rolling- 
stoek. and property. The workers, os a whole, 
are not laolang in self-respect or self-control, and 
the vast majority condemn violence. They showed 
the most exemplary patience and self-oontrol dur- 
ing the big stnkes in Great Britain amongst the 
miners and dockers (1911-12). When workmen 
indulge in hooliganism, it is dne either to a pos- 
itonate sense of wrong or to the sinister inflnenee 


sent out of doors to make more room in the 
house, thqy are turned into the street or back- 
alley. The slum is their playground, and there is 
no finer breeding-place for young hooligans and 
criminals. Everything there, the whole environ- 
ment. conspires to degrade and min the boy and 
ml. The process is sure, and the waste of young 
nfe and capacity is awful. 

(4) MisiBrected energy follows naturally. There 
is nothing wrong with the energy, any more than 
there is with steam or eleotrioity. Wnat it needs 
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is guidance into proper ohannela-^not represaon, 
bat proper expreesion. It is easUy mi^gnided, 
misdirected ; and the result is hooliganism. 

(5) Parental ineJ^cie/nGu must also be named as a 
cause. The liome is to blame as well as the sohooL 
Home trainii^ is at a discount. Obedience is a 
lost liabit. ^e parental example is often bad. 
The parents themselves are largely the creatures 
of oircumstances, the resultant of our social, educa- 
tional, and industrial system. The children take 
after their parents, follow the only example they 
know, and so the vicious circle continues to be 
trod. 

(6) Mental and moral defect . — very moderate 
first-hand knowledge of hooligans will convince 
any one that many of them are mentally and 
morally weak. They are defectives ; and experi- 
ence shows that defectives soon become delinquents. 
Mental instability is frequently found associated 
with hooliganism and crime. As already hinted, 
hooliganism may fairly be described as a by- 

J product of our civilisation. Onr social system is 
argely responsible for it. It is, therefore, a 
social problem. We must cease to manufacture 
hooligans. 

5. Cure of hooligunism. — The first serious 
attempt to deal with it was made in 1788, when 
the Pnilaiithropio Society was formed in England 
by Koltert Young. In 1806 the Dalston llefuge 
was founded, and in 1816 the Prison Discipline 
Society. Parliament began to tackle the subject 
in 1793 , when Pitt brought in a Bill which, how- 
ever, proved abortive. In 1811 and again in 1819 
Parliament condemned the ii^risonment of chil- 
dren for lawless conduct. Iloyal Commissions 
dealt with tlie matter in 1834 and 1887. The 
Edinhfurgh Remew for Oct. 1851 said : 

* Tha young offender gelna ground upon us, the plague of the 
polioemau, the diffloulty of the maglatrate. a problem to the 
etateeman, and a sorrow to the philanthropist.* 

That same year a Committee of the House of 
Commons recommended the establisliment of Re- 
formatory Schools, and in 1867 the Industrial 
Schools Act was passed. Its results were remark- 
able. In 1860, no fewer than 13,981 children under 
seventeen years of age had been committed to 
prison. In 1897, thanks to Industrial Schools, tlie 
number had fallen to 1688. Up to 1901 (according 
to fibres given by John Trevarthen, Secretary of 
Redhill Farm School, in an article in the Nineteenth 
Century for Jan. 1901), out of 3611 reported on by 
Befermatories, 2666 were in regular employment, 
123 in casual employment, 641 had been convicted, 
and 181 were unknown. Of 8233 reported on by 
Industrial Schools, 6379 wore in regular employ- 
ment, 430 in csasual employment, 460 had been 
convicted, and 964 were unkmiwu ; i.e. nearly 80 
per cent were doing well, and only some 16 per 
cent had been convicted — a very satisfactory 
record. The charge, then, that * Reformatories 
are hooligan manufactories,’ is singularly unjust 
and ill-informed. Considering the matenal sup- 
plied, the proportion of failures is surprisingly 
small, and a good many of the failures are caught 
up and reclaimed by the Borstal system. One- 
third of our burglars are boys from 16 to 21, and 
80 per cent of crimes gainst morals are committed 
those under 21. In 1862, Dickens visited the 
I%ilanthropic Society’s Farm School, Redhill, and 
wrote an interesting article about it in Houaehold 
Wtnda, ending as follows : 

system must be devised, the sdmlnlstntlon mtwt bs 
rssred, the preventable young orlminals must bs preventsd. Uie 
Stats must put Its Industrlid and Fsrm Schools its 

prisons last— and to this complexion you must coma, xou may 
put the time off a little, ana destroy (not irresponsibly) a few 
odd thousands of immortal souls in tbs msantims, oat the 
ohangs must oome.' 

These words were prophetic. The change has oome. 
We are now putting our schools first, and our 


prisons last, that is, educative methods eve dis- 
placing punitive methoda Hence the new treat* 
ment of Muvenile offenders, uriae and firm, known 
as the * Borstal.’ 

6. Preventive measures. — Reformatory end 
reolamato^ treatment, however necessary and 
valuable, does not go to the root of the matter, 
and will not eradicate hooliganism. Therefore 
preventive measures must more and more be 
adopted. Generally, whatever makes for social 
amelioration makes for the extinction of hooli- 
ganism, and the production of a law-abiding, 
well-behaved, self-respecting population. The fm- 
lowing reforms, however, have a special bearing 
upon the social Jphenomenon which we have been 
considering. Hooliganism will never disappear 
until we have— 


(1) An improved eyotem of education which will 
aim deliberately at nwral training, the disciplining 
of the will, the formation of character. — To secure 
this we could well afford to drop much with which 
the curriculum is at present overloaded. Boys 
espeoially are ruled by ideals, and we must instil 
into them higher ideals tliau that of the robber 
knight and tlie pirate chief. 

(2) Industrial training. — Much of our hooligan- 

ism is due to casual labour, blind-alley occupations, 
unemployment, and consequent street-loite^ng and 
larking. H. Dyer, a leading educational bxpert, 
truly says that \ 

* one of the nioel important problems of the day Is the deliberate 
andoomplete organisation of the whole field of boy lalxmr, as it 
is reccwnlsed that many of the nioet serious social pipblems 
have their origin In the degenemtion which takes place In the 
years of adolesosnos * {Eduealion attd National L%fe, London, 
1912, p. 77). 

(8) Better housing. — ^The nation is waking up to 
the need for the better housing of the poorer 
classes. So long as the children of tlie poor are 
deprived of the advantages of a true home life and 
home comforts, so long will hooligan ism be a blot 
upon our civilijeation. That is part of the price we 
must inevitably pay for our folly. 

(4) Sufficient playgrounds. — Next in importance 
to a good home is a good playground. It is here 
that tlie modern city, in its Hhortsighteduess and 
parsiinony, has sinued most grievomdy against the 
child. All over the city, and espeoiaily in the 
floorer districts, there should be ample opon spaces, 
well-lit at night, where the abounding energy of 
adolescence may find safe and legitimate outlet. 
Let us not forget that ’ Waterloo was won on the 
playing^fieids of Eton.’ 

(5) llelj^ul agencies, — Boys’ Brigades, Life 
Brif^es, Boy Soouts, and Laas* Clubs, with their 
educative, social, and recreative d^artments, are 
invaluable for the suppression of hooliganism. 
They fill the empty life with wholesome interests, 
and provide centres of fellowship and intercourse, 
where pure and uplifting frienaships are formed. 
Tliey famish stimulating ideals, and impeal to 
what is high and chivalrous, the best side of the 
boy’s nature. They also satisfy the pircffarions 
instinct of youth. It has been well said that we 
never see one boy, blit always two or three. The 
gang spirit is deep and strong, and we must utilize 
it for the redempUon of youth. Physical training 
is also of the utmost value, ana many sooiu 
reformers believe that universed military training 
would act as a powerful oorreotive to hooliganism. 
Finally, all efforts will stop short of the highest 
and bMt which do not bring <rar youth under the 
sway of relMous faith. That is the work of the 
churches. It is for them to see that our growing 
boys and girls are won to the service 01 Christ, 
who is the supreme maker of manhood and woman- 
hood. 
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Li9u, London 1801; W. D. MorrlMO, Jwtuaik 
Ofmdtn, do. 1896 : D. Vi%tioa» SoHai JdvafiM, do. 1011 ; J. 
w^nnn, Tks MaJUnffi^OAaitact§r, Oambrldge, 1000 ; OeUM 
HOI, ZToiwur qf tAs London Poor. Londom 1876 ; Oovornmeiit 
Report! on IHiterfontloiii Pto’OlOid Xtninlng^ nnd BnplojrmtBt 
of iohool Chiklrui. DaVXD WaTSON. 

HOPE (ChriiitUn). — Hoi^ is the name of 
A gTAM which is charaoteristlo of the religion of 
the Bible. St. Paul sams nji the misery of the 
Oentile world in a single sentence, when he speaks 
of them as ^XirlOa fiAi Ixoirts sol dOeoc dr rif xiofUfi 
(£ph2^^}. The Bible, on the other hand, is the 
book of hope. One strange b(K>k (Ecclesiastes) 
reflects the deep melancholy which was a pervad- 
ing note of ancient literature ; but hope cherished 
in the darkest times, hope continually kept alive 
by the labours of the prophets, hope of a future 
never abandoned and ever sliining out anew in 
spite of every conceivable discouragement— this is 
the dominant note of the OT. Whatever is 
written therein was ■ vrritten for our learning, that 
through patience and through comfort of the 
scriptures we might have hope^ (Ho 16^). The God 
whom the OT presupposes is 'the God of hope — 
the Author and Giver of hope (Ko 15^*). The 
* hope of Israel ’ (Ac 28^ ; of. 26^) might be under- 
stood in widely diflerent senses. For 8t. Paul at 
least it included not only the complete fulfilment 
of the Messianic expectation in its widest sense, 
but the fulfilment ox the true destiny of the indi- 
vidual in the glory of the resurrection life. To 
many modem Jews it may mean little more than 
the expectation of a brighter day for their op- 
presse<l and down-trodden nation — an expectation 
based on faith in God's justice and His unique 
relation to Israel. But m any case, hope— the 
boundless expectation of good — ^is the deepest note 
in the poetry and prophecy of the OT ; in a trans- 
figured form, corresponding to the light shed upon 
the purpose and character of God by the Gospel, 
it re-appears in the NT. (For the meaning and 
use of Ute word in the OT and NT it may suffice 
to refer to HUB, s.o. ; and JE, f.o«). 

Ho{ie, like faith and love, is a Scriptural virtue. 
It cannot be said to have a place in heathen ethics. 
There are isolated passages in praise of hope. A 
fragment of Menander is quoted by Jeremy Taylor, 
Lifi qf Chriot, pt. 3, § 16 : 

Arvx&r 6ir6 rqt ikwUkn, 

and Eurip. Here, Fur. 105 may be compared : 

oOrof 6* di^p dpiVTPff, 6<mc iAiriat 

«c«oc8«r d««, to 6* ovOpif icmoO. 

But heathen hope was low or aimless. ' Thou dost 
not hope,’ says Augustine to the Christian, 'as the 
Gentiles hope.’ ' Sperent illi inania saeculi, spores 
tu aetemam vitam cum Christo ’ {Sertn. cxcviii. 2), 
In both Testaments, indeed, the duty of hope is 
based on the revealed character of God : (a) as 



of His elect people (Jer 14* 17” 60^ Ps 40*, etc.) ; 
(e) as the righteous moral Governor and Judge of 
mankind, whose ways are destined to be finally 
vindicated in spite of all the enigmas which 
burden the just man with a sense of unfathomable 
myrtery. 

The exact objects of hope differ to some extent 
in the two Testaments. The Anglican article (VIL ) 
expressly denies that ’ the old fathers did look only 
for transitory promisea’ The hopes of merely 
temporal good, which were characteristic of primi- 
tive men, were doubtless chastened and purined by 
the discipline of calamity, so that hope itself became 
spiritus^d (of. Ps W 17” etc.). On the other 
fluid, the gospel is the religion of the * better hope ’ 
(He 7”), Moause it is the religion ' through which 
men lor the first time enter into intimate fellowship 


with God ’ (see Bruce, Ep, to the JETsfimu, Edin- 
burgh, 1899, p. 271 f.). Thus the hope of the Chris- 
tian is a 'good hope’ (2 Th 2”), a'ldessed hope’ 
(Tit 2”), a ‘hope of glory’ (Col 1*) ; a 'hope of 
righteousness’ (Gal 5^, cf 'salvation* (1 Tn 6*), 
of ‘ eternal life ’ (Tit 8^). It is an expectation of 
spiritual blessings already realised ana potentially 
conveyed to man in Christ. Nay, Christ Himself 
is 'our hope’ (I Ti 1^), the living pledge that the 
divine promises of life, immortality, and glory will 
find their fulfilment for all who are lovinSy united 
to Him. His resurrection is the groum of hope 
because it is an earnest of the fuliument of man’s 
destiny (1 P “). So Aug. (c. Fauet. xi. 8) 
strikingly says that the Christian expectation of 
future bliBB and immortality 'in Christo iam non 
enw sed res erat.’ The believer, he adds, 'in 
Christo iam habet quod in se sperat.’ The present 
article will deal with the function of hope in the 
moral life of the Christian. 

I. The object of hope is, of course, some form of 
future good, the true blessedness of which man is 
capable. The object of hope is the highest good 
— 'bonum futurtim, arduum, possibiie haberi’ 
(Amiinas, Sum, ii. 2. xvii. resp.). This is de- 
scribed in various ways in the NT. In the 
S 3 moptio Gospels the rum/mum bonum is the King- 
dom of God or of Heaven ; in the Fourth Gospm, 
eternal life; in St. Paul’s Epistles, the right- 
eousness of God ; in Hebrews, access to God and 
unrestricted fellowship with Him. All tliese are 
simply different descriptions of one supreme bless- 
ing, viz. that spiritual state which results from 
tlie very presence of God in the human spirit. In 
a true sense, then, God Himself is the supreme 
object of hope ; * bonorum summa Dens nobis est ’ 
(Aug. de mor, Ecd, 13; cf. de Trin, viii, 4. 6). 
God, says T. H. Green, * is all which the human 

S iirit is capable of becoming’ {Prolcg. to Ethics^ 
xford, 1883, 8 187). The finm ' latitude * for 
which we look is the reign of God in man, i,e. that 
perfection of our nature which results from His in- 
dwelling presence in man. * Non aliud aliquid a 
Domino 1^ tuo spares, sed ipse Dominus tnus 
sit spes tua’ (Aug. Enarr, in Fs, 39 [40]^). So 
Aquinas, Sum. ii. 2. qu. xvii. art. 2, says : ' Pro- 
gmm M prinoipale spei objectum est ipsa aetema 

2. We may next discuss the efatm qf hope to he 
a Christian virtue. We must remember that 
man’s nature, being disordered by the Fall, can be 
restored only by an act of Divine power. The reve- 
lation of God in Christ, making Imown His char- 
acter, purpose, and requirement, necessarily afiects 
the nomifj springs of human action. Tlius, for a 
Christian the primary springs of action— the affec- 
tions, appetites, pacaions, sentiments— yield to 
certain higher principles directly resulting from 
man’s changed relation to God. These are the 
'theological virtues,’ Faith, Hoi^e, and Love, so 
called because th^ bring man into a right relation 
to God and are Divinely communicated to him.^ 
The Gospel revelation of God ie, in fact, a new 
inspiration ; it develops in man a new attitude 
towards God, and, consequently, a new disposition 
or chiuracter. It sets before him a new end or aim 
of action, vis. union with God. Henoe the necess- 
ity oifaitht which appropriates the revealed facte 
—the good-will and Fatherly love of God, the 
Divine victory over tin, the possibility of blessed- 
ness ; of love, which responds to the goodness of 
God, and embraces in union with God the Divine 
aim of creation— an end which is wider than any 
merely personal good, and includes the well-being 
of others ; and, finally, of hope^ which, in relianoo 
on the reveals character of God, looks forward 
with confidence to the fulfilment of the Divine 
1 Aqtiass, 2um. L a qu. IzU. est. 1 1 
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pnrpoaes which waits for the 'coming’ of the 
Kingdom, for the perfection of which man’s nature 
is capable, and for the complete manilectation of 
God (Ko 5>). 

These three principles are inseparably connected 
(see Aug. Enehir. 8, on this point), and hope not 
less than the other two is a principle of moral 
action, acting directly upon the will (Aquinas, Sum, 
ii. 2. qu. xriii. art 1 conol. * [Spee] in voluntate est 
ut in 8110 proprio subjeoto ’). It inspires endurance 
and self-control, stability and iiminess. It colours 
man*B intellectual outlook upon life. It hits the 
due mean between shallow optimism and pessim- 
ism. It fortifies the will and nerves it for the task 
of self-conquest, and for that 'patience’ which, 
according to NT conceptions, is itself a form of 
moral ener^, demanding the output of strength 
(Col it is the chief element in perseverance. 
' Spes facit Deo adhoerere ... in quantum scilicet 
per Bpom divino auxilio innitimur m beatitudinem 
obtinendam ’ {Sum, ii. 2. qu. xvii. art. 6). 

Thus hope forms a great part of heroic virtue. 
It is related to faith ' as the energetic activity of 
life is related to life . . . Hope gives distinctness 
to the objects of faith ’ (Westcott on He 3^). Hence 
the heroes of faith in the Bible arc also patterns of 
hope : Abraham (Ro 4^**), the Psalmists, the Pro- 
phets, the Apostles, the martyrs and saints of the 
OT and NT (He 11 5 cf. Wis 3^ 2 Mac 7”, 2 Es 7^ 
Bar 4^). And, being a virtue, hope is accordingly 
a duty, and is a frequent topic of exhortation in 
both Testaments. (See esp. the First EpisUe of 
St. Peter, 'the Apostle of hope,’ and note the fre- 
quency of the word in the Pauline Epp. and 
Hebrews.) 

3. The tnoraZJ^itB of hopt may be summarized 

as follows. (1) The joyous temper which St. Paul 
describes as ' joy ana peace in believing ’ (Ito 16^), 
the confidence which springs from the assurance 
that God controls and overrules for good all that 
dismays or perplexes the soul, and that ' all things 
work together for good to them that love God’ 
(Ro 12“ 1 Th 6“, Ph 1" 4^ He 3'').-{2) 

Perseverance in praver. ' Without hope it is 
impossible to pray; but hope makes our prayers 
reasonable, iiassionate, and religious ; for it rmies 
npon God’s promise, or experience, or providence, 
and story. Prayer is always in proportion to our 
hope zealous and aflectionate’ (J. Taylor, Holy 
Living^ oh. iv. S 2). — (3) Patience and endurance 
in the duties and trials of common life, ' Patience 
worketh experience, and experience hope’ (Bo 0*^). 
The Bible is the book of hope, because it is a record 
of Bufferings endured, surmounted, and overruled 
for good. The special value of the OT lies in the 
fact that throughout its pages the Hebrew mind 
is, as it wore, teing prepared for the appearance 
on the stage of human lire of the Man of Sorrows. 
The Bible shows ns the various methods ^ which 
man is disciplined for the service of God and 
humanity ; it disoloses in repeated instances 'the 
end of tlie Lord ; that tlie Lord is very pitiful, 
and of tender mercy’ (Ja 0‘M. In all these, hope 
finds its unfailing onoouragoment and support. 

4. It-remains to say something of the ehi^ viees 
opposed to hope. The excess of hope, ill-grounded 
or immoderate confidence, is presumption. The 
promises of God, which constitute the ground of 
nope, are not unconditional. He has not, for 
example, promised forgiveness to those who per- 
severe in sin or who cease from well-doing. Pre- 
sumption may spring from pride— izionBnate trust 
in one’s own powers or in the mercy of God, that is 
to say, from an exaggerated estimate of self, or 
from a defective sense of the difficulty of goodness, 
or from that self-ignorance which induces us to for- 
sake without necessity the ordinary path of duty, 
and so involve ontselves in self-induced diflGlonltieB. 


Such conduct is contrary to the spirit of the peti- 
tion, ' Lead us not into temptation ^(see W. H. iSlill, 
Fwe Sennons on the Ten^lationt Cambridge, 1844, 
no. 6 ; Bernard, in Fs, * Qui Aaiitof,’ Serm. xiv.). 
The remedy a^nst presumption is the spirit of 
humility and holy fear, and attention to the warn- 
ing implied in 1 Co 10**, He fi**, Jude* 
(see Taylor, Holy Dying^ ch. v, 1 6 ; and Aquinos, 
Sum, ii. 2. qu. xxL). 

The defect of hope, on the other hand, is despair, 
which springs not necessarily from infidelity bat 
from lack of confidence in God and servile fear. 
The Heb. verb for ' despair ’ (ds*) is an uncommon 
one (Ec 5P® ; see also 1 S 27*, Job fi**, la 57“, Jor 2* 
18“). The conception occurs in the NT only to be 
negatived (2 Co 4* ; the exception in 2 Co 1* is, os 
the context shows, only apparent). Despair is, in 
fact, incompatible with the spirit of faith (2 Co 4**). 
It is, os Aquinas points out, a principle of sin (of. 
Eph 4**), and that for three reasons. (1) Just as 
hope is based on a true conception of Gkid’s char- 
acter, BO despair results from a false and unworthy 
one, by which God is robbed of His due honour. 

(2) Deimair acts on the will and leads to reckless- 
ness of living. ' Bublata spe irrefrenate homines 
labnntur in vitia et a bonis laboribiis retrahnntur.' 

(3) Further, despair imijlies that ' aversion frpm the 
unchangeable good ’ which is the very essence tof sin. 
' If sin IB the death of the soul, despair is iU de- 
scent into heir (Isidore, quoted by Aquinas, 

iL 2. qu. XX. art. 8 ; cf. Aug. Enarr, %n Ps, 144**). 

The causes of despair are various. Mori^ists 
specially mention two sins : luxuiy and * accidie ’ 
(9.V.)— that spiritual sloth which roos a man of hope 
and so casts aim down that he thinks the good un- 
attainable. To these may Ix) added the lack of 
gratitude for God’s benefits, impatience, and culp- 
able ' weakness of spirit * (Taylor, Holy Living^ 
oh. iv. § 2). 

The remedies suggested for despair are at the 
same time means fur sustaining or augmenting 
hope. Taylor advises {loc, cit,) : (1) Soberness and 
moderation in our expectations, and consequent in- 
difference to the changes and chances of human 
life. (2) Reflexion upon the character of God ' in 
whom there are all those glorious attributes and 
excellences which in the nature of things can pos- 
sibly create or confirm horn ’ ; the soul must con- 
template the power of God and His fidelity to His 
promises. (3) Recollection of Christ’s travail for 
our redemption, as witnessing to the infinite will- 
ingness of God to save and j^don. In this con- 
nexion Augustine {in Joan, Evang. tfuct. xxxilL 8) 
refers to Ezk 18*^ as a text of comfort for the de- 
siring. (4) Remembrance of the paat mercies of 
dod, and of His providential care for the soul. 
This is implied in St. Paul’s words, ' experience 
worketh hope ’ (Bo 6*), To these may be added (6) 
the abiding and continuous spirit of penitence— con- 
trition for sins already forgiven and often-repeated 
acts of repentance. 'Spee sua ouique est in con- 
scientia propria, quemadmodum ee sentit ad dileo- 
tionem Dei et proximi-cognitionemque proficere* 
(Aug. de Doct, ui. 14). 


IdTSBATCES. — Attgastlne, fffuAfrftUoa, S, sod passtmi 
Benuurd. in Pt. * Qu< KabUet,* Benn. vll. : Agttinas, Sumsia, 
i. 2. qu. IxU. ; iL Z. qu. xviL snd xx.-jali. : Jaropiy Taylor, 
ffoly Living, oh. h. f zriTorte, sd. 0. P. Bdon. London, ISM, 
vol. iii. p. T. B. Strong, Chria/tian Bthiea, London. 

1806, Loot. ill. : J. R. UUngworthTcArMfon CSoraotor, do. 1004, 
oh. ir. ; R. W. Cbnrcb, Advent Semums, do. 1686, no. 4 ; B. 
P. Westcott, on He as IP* lOW; 1. A Domor, 0 
Okr, XthiM, Eng. tr., Bdinborgh. 1887. 1 40. 


R. L. Ottlbt. 

HOPE (Greek and Roman).— The etymological 
association of ^ir(t with volupteUt ' pleasure,* ' wL’ 
'desire,* is perhaps illustrated by Pindar, Pyth, 
ii. 49; but the nentral meaning 'expectation,* 
whether of good or evil, common from Homer to 
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Htrodotiu, it itill for Plato the normal one {Lowb^ 
0i4C [which LiddeU and Scott, ae. Afrit, IL, 
miannderatai^ and PkUehuit 39E). The verb 
throughout Homer ■eema to mean *expeot’ or 
*deem’; the noun oocnra twice in the Odyuty 
(zvL 101 and xiz. 84), in a formula, in the aenae 
of *hope.’ There la no personification of hope in 
Homer* 

In the mvUi of Pandora (Hesiod, Worh$ and 
Days^ 96), Hope remains in the jar when other 
evils have flown forth and been dispersed among 
men. The natural and traditional interpretation 
of this is that hope stays with man as his sole 
consolation (Gampoell, PleaaureBof Hope, i. 80-40$ 
Shelley, Mao^^ Anarchy, xxii.-xz(v. ; Cowl^, 
The Mietrces), On this view the jar contained a 
mixture of good and evil, corresponding vaguely 
to the two jars in the Homeric apologue (/f. xxiv. 
627-6^). Purther confirmation is found in a fable 
of BaMns (68), in which the jar contains only 
blessings, hope remaining when the others are 
dispersed and lost. But, if we may press the l(^o 
of a myth, it can be plausibly aigued from the 

g hrase * other evils ’ that hope too is an evil.^ It 
I the delusion which, in Cowper*8 words {Hope, 
153), ' sets the stomp of vanity on all, That men 
have deemed substantial since the fall,* and there 
is abundant confirmation of this view in the many 
passages of the moralizing poets which warn the 
too easily elated Greek against the special danger 
of his temperament, ‘ the chase of a cheating prey 
with hopes that shall never be fulfilled* (Find!. 
Pyth, iii. SS3). Another ingenious mediating inter- 
pretation makes the blessing to consist in the 
absence of hope in the sense of foreknowledge of 
fate. This would do for humanity what the 
Prometheus of iBschylus {Prom. Vinct. 260) boasts 
that he did by impfanting in them * blind hopes 
that they mignt hide with thin and rainbow wings 
the shape of death * (Shelley, Prom. XL iv. 62). 
(O. Gruppe [Gr. Mythol. und Religior^esch., 
Munich, 1006, p. 1026 n, 1] is inexact in saying that 
iktrlf is an evil in iEschylus ; and Walz’s citation 
of Peraa, 8C3, is equally irrelevant. So in Pindar, 
Isth. ii. 43, • . . ikwlOet, which means 

merely the hopes of envious enemies, is misunder- 
stood by Schmidt and many othera ) The question 
has bew much debated of late, but there is little 
prospect of agreement (see Paul Girard, * Le Mythe 
de Pandore,^jR.^G xxii. [1900] 2171!:, and Walz, 
* A propos de TElpis hdsiodique,’ ib, xxiii. [1910] 
49-67). There is no inteipretation of the myth 
that will satis^ all requirements of a captious 
log^c. Why, for example, should Zeus in the 
accomplishment of his revenge wish to console 
mankind T And how, on the other hand, can in 
the one case the escape from the jar and in the 
other the remaining behind in it consistently 
symbolize the presence with mankind of a blesidng 
or abanet 

In post-Hesiodic literature we may distinguish, 
though we cannot keep apart, (1) the idea already 


Solon re-echoes the thought (xit (iv.) 83 fT.) : 

* Ws mortals Uitnk alike, the good and had : 
Antldpation maketh all men glad, 

Till evil ttrlkea then we deplore onr ISIe 
Who gimed on airy hopes In vain elate.' 

This general moral he applies to every trade and 
vocation in turn, in illustration of *tlie ample 
proposition that hope makes in all desire begun 
on earth below ’ (Shakespeare, TroUueanaCreentia, 

1. iii. 8). In similar vein, Theognis writes (637) : 

* Hamid and Hope, two cmel gods are they. 

Who efiually on all mankind do prey. 

Men*! fortunes prosper oft beyond their thought 
And hope, and of^ood oonnsel comes to naught.* 

After Theognis, Pindar {Nem. xi. 46) and the 
dramatists (Soph. Antjg. 616 ; Eurip. Sup. 479) 
take np the parable. Thuoydides incorporates it 
in his cynical philosophy of human motives (see 
P. Shorey, Traneaetiotw ofAmer. Phil. Aseoe., vcl. 
xxiv. [1893] p. 71 ; F. M. Cornfonl, Thueydidee 
Mythistorusui, Ixindon, 1907, p. 167 f.). ^Hope 
easily led astray * is one of the elements of which 
the mortal soul is compounded by the divinities 
that came to the making of man in Plato’s 
Timawe, 69 D, and hope is a motive of crime in 
Antiphon (fr. 68, Diels) and Democritus (fr. 221). 

This is the prevailing tone. But, of course, 
hope is also desoribed as a blessing and a consoler, 
and there are parallels with most familiar quota- 
tions, from Pope’s * Hope springs eternal ’ (Theognis, 
1136) to Gay’s ‘While there is life there is 
hope’ (Tbeoo. iv. 42), and Prior’s ‘For Hope is but 
a aream of those that wake ’ (Pindar, ap. Stoh. 
FIot. 111. 12). iEschylus’ ‘Exiles feed on hope’ 
{Ag. 1668) became a proverb. (For a collection 
of commonplaces, see Stob. Flor. 110 ff. ; C. F. 
KftgelsbaclK Nachhomer. Theol., Nuremberg. 1867, 
p. 383 f. $ L. Schmidt, Ethik dor alien Ortechen, 
Berlin, 1882, ii. 70-75.) 

(2) The better or fairer hope is almost a technical 
term for the asRurance of a blessed immortality 
which the mysteries brought to tlie initiated (see 
C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamua, Kfinigsberg, 1829, 
i sect. 11, pp. 69-73 ; Finder, in Plato, Hep. 331A, 
and Plato, Phado 63 C, whore Barnet comments, 
‘Elpis is Orphic for faith’). This better hope 
extends to worldly prosperity also, and is some' 
times the reward of moral and not merely cere- 
monial purity (cf. Isocr. iv. 28 with viiL 34-85, L 
89, and xv. 822). In Antiphon, vi. 6, it Is a 
sanction of the oath and of the righteous admini- 
stration of justice. 

(3) The friendly exhortation not to despair bat 
to ding to hoyo (Soph. Track. 126) psuises by 
insennole transition into the affirmation of the 
duty of hopefulness (Find. iHh. vii. [viii.] 16 ; Eur. 
Here. Fur, 106 ; Horaoe, Od. iz. x. 13). The transi- 
tion and the blending of the idea with the better 
hope of the righteous appears in a notable passage 
of Plato’s Laws (782 C). More simply Demosthenee 
{de Cor. 97), in an often imitated passage, dedares 
to the Athenians ; 

'Good men should attempt all honounble things, oastiag 
before them good hope as a ahleld and bearing bravely whiM 

rifwi flpivM.* 






go^; (3) the antidpation of such modem ideas 
as the duty of hopef ulneas ; (4) the personification 
of hope. 

(1) 'Creatures of a day,’ says Simonides of 
Amorgos (i. 3-7), 

*They live Ufcs cattle, knowing not how God 
Shul bring each thing to Its appointed end. 

Bnt Hope and snaaivc confidence maintain 
The ablation of their vain desires.' 

(See on this Wilamowits, Sappho und Simonides, 
Berlin, 1918, p. 272 ff.) 

X By ths BanSkrit posts hope was dssssd among ths evUs 
which ths true sage must ranounos to ssoure psrftet tran- 


* When thou dost well, thrnet forth to cover theo 
Good hope a ahleld, in confidence that Gdd 
Tb righteous boldness lends a helping hand.* 

But there is a wide gap between these sayiimB 
and Emerson’s optimistio Americanism : ' We 
judge of a man’s wisdom ^ his hope.’ To 
Epictetus (fr. cxlv.. Didot) and Democritus (fr. 186, 
Diels) is attributed the saying that * The hopes of 
the educated are better tnan the wealth of the 
ignorant.’ The saying, ‘The hopes of right- 
thinking men are attainable, those of the foolish 
not’ (Demoer. fr. 68, Diels), may be ultimately 
deriv^ from Plato’s PkUebus, 40 A-B. 

(4) Hope is freely personified in Greek poetry, 
and Clytemnestra's ‘My hope ehall never tread 
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the hallfi of fear’ (.Aleoh. Aa. 1484) is ae bold aa 
Lady Macbeth’s * Was the hope drunk, wherein 
you dressed yourself t’ Hope is represented on a 
marble vase in Home and on ooins, holding a 
branch in the left band and a pomegranate flower 
in the thumb and hrat linger of (She right, the 
symbolism of which is doubtful (see Roscher, av, 

emesis,’ and MUller-Wieseler, DenkmaJer ^ 
alien ATaturf, Ghttingen, 1835-81, ii. fig. 670). 
But there is no evidence of an actual cult in 
Greece. Theognis’ admonition to pray to Hope 
first and lost (1140) proves as little as the associa* 
tion, in AntlL, Pal, lx. 146, of Elpis with Nemesis, 
or with Tychein Anih. Pal, ix. 49 (cf. Eoman 
Sep%dehraZ Intcriptione, xi. 6433) and 134, or the 
plural Elpides in Anth, Pal, x, 70 and vii 420. 
Any half-personified abstraction may be a * god ’ 
in Greek j^tical rhetoric from Euripides down. 

It is otnerwise with the Homan Spes, to whom 
a temple was erected in the forum Mlitorium in 
258 B.C., and who perhaps had a still earlier 
worsliip indicated by the term Spes Vetus, referred 
to a district near the Porta Labicana. She first 
apiiears in literature in Plautus (Cist, 670, ’Spes 
sancta’s cf. Bacch, 893, Pseud. 709, Mere, 867, 
Rud. 231). The theory of Preller that she was 
originally a garden-goddess, the farmer's hope 
of harvest, is rejected by Wissowa and Axteli 
(Deification of Abstract Ideas in Roman Literature^ 
Chicago, 1907, p. 18). Wliether the more specific 
Bona Bpes is an essential part of the conception, 
or a later development, or a mere literary epithet, 
is open to debate. She was worshipped at Ostia 
and Aricia by the Emperors, and appears once in 
the prayers of the Arval Brothers. The Romans 
made more of the cult of personified abstractions 
than the Greeks, but even in Latin literature the 
line is hard to draw. In Horace (Odes, i. xxxv. 21) 
and Tibullus (I. i. 0, and il, vi. 20-28), there is 
little to choose between poetic personification and 
cult. The insistent repetition of the name at the 
beginning of the line in the Tibullus passage may 
be nothing more than a literary mot& common in 
Latin elegy, and traceable as far back as the 
speech of Nestor in R, xxiii. 315 f. 

The relation between these Greek and Roman 
ideas and the Christian virtue of hope does not 
seem to have been adequately studied. It is 
sometimes stated that the symbolism of the anchor 
of hope is classic. But the anchor ou Greek ooins 
does not appear to be associated with hoiie, and 
the association in Greek poetry is rare. In 
Aristophanes, Knights, 1244, 'the frail hope on 
which we ride ’ is apparently a raft. 

In iEsohylns, Ag. 605, ‘ when many hopes are 
broken * or torn away, the scholiast says that the 
metaphor is from an anchor. Epictetus said (fr. 
XXX., Schenkl), ' We should not moor a ship from 
one anchor, or life from one hope.’ 

LmniATUBa.— This Is gireii la ths artleto, 

Paul Shorbt. 

HOPI.— A body of American Indians, number- 
ing 2218 in 1912 (as compared with 1839 in 1696 
and 1878 in 1904) and occupying, within a reserva- 
tion of 2,472,320 acres in N.E. Arisona, the six 
pueblos of Walpi and Sichumovi on the 'East 
Mesa,* Shongopovi, Mishongnovi, and Shipaulovi 
on the 'Mimlle Mesa,’ and Oraibi on the 'West 
Mesa,’ to which must also be added the Tewaa 
pueblo of Hauo, a little N. of SiobumovL Practi- 
cally the sole map of the region is the one herewith 
reproduced from JAEA ^ iv. 

The language of the Hopi belongs to the Sho- 
shonean stock ; yet in their ritual many Keresan 
words ooour, and Zufiian influence is potent, while 

1 fipeotsl sbbrarisfelons employed In thlf art. : 

AmsrSm Anthmoiogist ; FCM ASm FMd CMum^ 
AtiihfopdogiM Atte; JABAmJtmnud ol Amtriaan Ethno- 
iegp and Arelusoiogg, 


here are marked flnalognes with Nahuatl cultoxe. 
The composite character of the Hopi is also sub- 
Btantiated by their legendary history, which 



represents dlflerent portions os coming from widely 
leparated ports of the country. 

The term ' Hopi,’ which these people prefer, and 
which alone should be applied to them, is a con- 
traction of Hdpit^&h,^ 'peaceful ones,' or HiSpUdh* 
shinumdh, ' peaceful all people * ; and the common 
appellation oiMoqui (with many variant spollings), 
which means 'dead* in Hopi, is an idffenrive 
misnomer. 

At a tribal name Moqui *!■ •eemlnsly of alien origin and of 
undetermined tlgnlflcsation— perhapt from the Keretanlanffuage 
(MdtTcha in Laguna. Mo-te In Acoroa. M6ta1 In 81a, CothltT. and 
Son Felipe), vmenne Bepejo’e “ Mohoce ” and ** Mohott ** Qi^) 
and Oftale*e ** Mohoqui ” (l^9Sy (Fewkei, iTA/ i. ^ey 
ore known to the Apache alto at Earke (* live high up on the 
meant *). end the Zufti eometimea deritively call them Amu- 
kwikwe (' emallpnk people ') and Hapeka (* excrement people *)• 
The name for their country fa Tutaymn (Apache, 'place of 
iaolated buttot'; for further tynonymt. tea Fewket, op. oU. 
6671.). 

I. History. — The districts from which the 
phratries came were, according to Fewkes (19 
RBEW, 682) ; Tokonabi (S. Uteh)— Chua, Ala ; 
Palatkwabi* (S. Arizona) and the Little Colorado 
— Patung, Lengya(?) J^atki, Kukuch, Piba. Tuwa, 
Tabo; the Muiobi (Rio (}rande valley) and New - 
Mexican pueblos (Zuiii, Acoma, Jeiuez, etc.) — 
Honau, Kokop, Pakab, Asa, Bull,* Hunani. The 
order in which these clans reached Tusayau is very 
uncertain (Fewkes, 19 RBEW, 685 f.; for the 
native traditions, of. the very full account by 
Stephen, ap. Mindeleff, 18 IF. ; also Voth, 

FCM AS y{i\. 22 If.), but perhai>s the most reliable 
summary is that of Fev^es (AtnAn, new series, 
ii. 694 f.). 

Of the existing Hopi pueblos, Walpi, Shongopovi, 
Mishongnovi, and Oraibi (the Oraibi colonist from 
Shongopc»vi) were established liefore 1620; Sichn- 
moviTcolonized from Walpi) and Shipaulovi (colon- 
ized from Walpi and Mishongnovi) were founded 
about 17M ; and Hano was built early in the 18th 
cent. (Fewkes, AmAn vii. 414, and 19 RBEW, 
581 f. ; see, further, HAI ii. 901, 553 f., i. 871, ii. 
1421, 564, 651, i. 531). The inhabit^ pueblos 
are maborately describe by Mindelefif (S RBEW, 
61-79), who am describes the ruins of Old Walpi, 
Old Mishongnovi, Bhitaimn, Awatobi, Kokoj^i 
(i^lod by huA ' Horn 'blouse*), Chackpahu (oafled 
by him 'Bat House’), Kawaika (called him 
Mishiptonga), Moen-kapi, Kwaituki. Tebugkihu, 
Chukubi, and Payupki (op, cif. 45-60; for the 
tradition regarding Payupki, see Stephen, ap, 
Mindeleff, 401). 

These are only a tew of the ruined eltes, and to them mov be 
odid^ Ohubkwioholobi, HonanJd, Koohlnba, Klsokobi, Kukuo- 

1 The •pelling of Hopi nomee te by no meant anitdrm ; In the 
present art. the vowels have their Oontinental value ; umu In 
'but'; 9 and 6, and t and d, ore Indistinguishable; Cs««A In 
'obink^ e»nln«eiiger': evskinUhaU^; 

t For the Hopi tmdTtton of the deitniotlOD of PalatkwaM, see 
Voth, l>UirA5vU{. 46-68. , ^ ^ 

• On this dan, tnulltlonany add to be TOwon In.o^n, and 
to have migrated to Zufti and thenoa to the Hod, being OM of 
the components of the population of Awatobi, Me Fewkes, 
AmAn, new ser., xil. 676-6M. 
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kom UwnmM. HdtliHM. Wukitkl, uul 

{|Wb M GotimOrf uid ^Uiw (at. HAt\. 20S, 70S,^m, 

^•ra rivool Mlndoltit (IP AAfffPt C44) doubto wheihor any <rf 
tba ralni of XniayMim non thon 400 yoon old. 

In 1774 or 1775 the Hopi popnlation numbered, 
according to Yt* JSeoalante, 7494, of whom two- 
thirds were at Oraibi ; in 1750 thev had been 
reduced by famine to 708. In 18M, M 'Call esti- 
mated thmr number at 0450 (Bancroft, HiH. 261, 
266, 462, note 28). The first visit after the American 
occupation of Arizona was by Ives in 1858, and in 
1860 an Indian Agency was established for the 
HopL See Fewkes, in HAI i. 660-562 ; Bancroft, 
Hint., esp. 46 f., 87 f., 164, 178, 201, 221 f., 226- 
280, 284, 230, 246, 256, 349, 368-367, 301-308, 647 f. 

2. Culture and organisation.— The Hopi are 
essentially agriculturfi, and, at least in its pre- 
sent form, their religion centres in the need for 
vain and in ceremonies designed to promote the 
growth of the harvest. It is maintained by Fewkes 
{AmAn ix. 172) that, the further back they are 
traced, the closer is their rosemhlnnoe to the 
generid culture of the so-called clifi'-dwellers (cf, 
aJRJS i. 685*), and their histo^ indeed suggests, 
in its stories of the moving of pueblos from low 
ground to the tops of the mesas (as after the mas- 
sacre of the Spanish priests in 1680), the way in 
which the clin-dwel lings came to be constructed. 
The pueblos themselves (on which cf. JBICJE, loe. 
eit.) are, as Mindeleff points out {19 RBEW, 
630 ff. ), essentiaUy a product of the plateau 
country into which the migrations of tlie Hopi 
led ^ them. They learned the custom of storing 
grain to provide TOth against drought and against 
the forays of hostile tribes, such as the Apache 
and the Ute, and this forced the small vil- 
higes to amalgamate, at first on the foothills, 
and lator on the summits of the mesas. Yet the 
necessities of continued agriculture — or, rather, 
horticulture— obliged them to constnict summer 
villages near their fields, a notable example being 
the present village of Moen-kapi, about 40 miles 
N.W. of Oraibi (see Mindeleff, 8 BBEW, 77-79). 

Within the villages the Hopi are divided into 
' clans,’ or tdngwu, these being descendants of 
sisters ; and into groups of wingwu from the same 
female ancestor and possessed of a common totem, 
or ntyumu (Stephen, ap. Mindelefi', 8 RBEW, 16). 
The whole Hopi system is, as will be seen (bdow, 
5 4), matriarchal, and the form of the Hopi pueblo 
is materially affected by this fact. Acooraingly, 
as Mindeleff notes {19 RREW, 647), 

* M the men who ere adopted into it by marriage take up their 
quartere in the famttj|r home and phifdren are bora to them, 


more space la requi 
Ihe (ami) 
by a lonj 


But additional roomo, which are at! 


the tolly property, must be built in the family quarter, and 
' k long-eatabliahea rule they muat be built odjoininf and 
leoted with thoM already occupied. Therefore in each 


village there ore oonstoiiKdianges in the plan ; new rooms ore 
added here, old rooma abandoned there. ... It is not unuoual 
to find in on Inhabited village a number of rooms under con- 
struction, while within a few steps or perhaps In the some row 
there ore rooms vacant and going to decay.* Since, moreover, 
core is taken, when first laying out the pueblo, to leoure sunny 
exposures for entrances and terraces, os well os protection 
against cold and wind, tbs general growth of the pueUoe has 
been N.W. or 8.8. (Fswkss. AmAn, new series, viliT SSff.). 

In the building of the honses all the heaviest 
work is done by the men. but the women normally 
do the plastering and all else that their physiem 
strength allows, both in the houses and in the 
kivaa, or ohambers for ceremonial gatherings and 
the graeral mapoaoB of a olnb-house (Mindeleff, 
8 RSEW, 100 ff., lllff., where the simple rites 
connected with building are also given). 

An instrument peculiar to the Hopi among the 
American Indians is the putnKkohu, or 'rabbit 
stick’ (represented in the aeoompanpng out from 
a specimen in the ocdlection of the u .8. Govern- 
ment), which 


Is dellvarsd In tb« same way os tha Australian [boomerang], 
and lie course after It etrlkes the ground often brings it to 
the rl^t <» left of the thrower and nearer to him than the 
farthest point reached In Ite flight. It makee one or more 
rwolutjona in Its flight toward a rabbit, and If It doee not 
•trike the animal directly, Ite rapid gsrratlon when It tooebee the 



ground makee probable the hitting of any object within aevenl 
feet. 8o far ae is known this is the only aeroplane olub used 
In America. Tha material is (hnnbeU'a oak ((^uemis ffambeUi), 
and a branch of the proper curve Is select^ for iu nianufao- 
tura. One end Is cut to form a handle, and the club is usually 
varnished with reein and painted with an invariable design In 
black, red, and green. Of late years a rabbit Ugura is fro- 
quenUy painted tttereon. The weapon baa a relieloua aig- 
nifloaiica, proliably ariaing from Ita use In ceremonial rabbit 
hunte * (Hough, JIAI li. 846X The rnttshbiku oonetltutas 
part of the equipment of the Makto and Tcllikomato kooblnoat 
(Kewkaa, VI AbjVW, llS, IIC, platea xlix., 11.X 

3. Birth, DAming, end initiation.— The par- 
turient mother is usually attended by her mother 
(or, if her mother is dead, by her aunt or other 
female relative), who is not, however, generally 
present during actual parturition, except in a case 
of difficult laT^ur or the like. The father like- 
wise remains away under ordina:^ oiroumstanoes. 
After the child has been bom, its head and the 
head of the mother are washed with amole suds, 
and the infant’s body is mbbed with ashes, after 
which an ear of maixe is placed in its cradle to 
guard it. The care of the new-born child devolves 
mainly upon the paternal grandmotlier (or, if she 
is dead, upon her sister or other female relative 
on the father’s side), and until the 5tb day the 
mother muat not see the sun or receive any solar 
light. On the 5th day the washing is repeated, 
as well as on the lOtn, 15tb, and 20th. During 
this period the mother may eat no meat or saltea 
food, and all sustenance must be prepared, at 
least in part, with a decoction of juniper leaves ; 
and for these 20 days the mother is, furthermore, 
forbidden to be barefoot. Shortly after birth four 
horisontal lines are drawn upon the wall of the 
room, these being called the child’s ' house,’ and 
on each of the days of w'ashing one of these lines 
is solemnly efface— a ceremony whose real mean- 
ing is still unknown^* — and is offered to the riling 
sun with a prayer for old age. 

The 20th day marks the purification of the 
mother, the naming of the child, and its pre- 
sentatioD to the sun. On this day botli mother 
and child are again solemnly washed, the former 
also being oblige to stand over a steaming vessel 
into whimi juniper is thrown, thus receiving the 
final purification. The bowl with its contents, 
together with sweepings and everythii^ conneoted 
with the mother during her ritual impurity, U 
then thrown away without ceremony. The uter- 
birth, which has been kept until this time, is 
sprinkled with sacred meal, a feather is added, 
and the whole is rolled together, waved over the 
mother’s head, and carried^away to be shaken out 
or buried by the paternal godmother. When the 
latter returns, she rubs the mother’s armi, neck, 
and face, and the child’s face (on the Middle Mesa 
she takes ears of maize and makes four passes over 
the front of the child, without touching it, from 
head to foot), and with prayer-meal and ears of 
maize she makes some snob prayer as, ' May yon 
live to be old, may you have good maize, may yon 
keep well, and now I name you N.’ All the other 


1 0n kaohlnos ••• mrtt (Uuwdae (Amarloon), vol. UL p. S7. 
and Deama (Amarlooak vol. Iv. p. 8711. 

s It may oa quoriad wbatbar thiNM linaa do not rapraaant 
tha lo^hmiaaB,' or staM of tha Hopi oraaUon lagonda. 
On tha dhlld'a 'hfrasa,* asaYblh, ECMAS vi. U. 4a 
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women belonging to the father’s elan do likewisot 
one of the many names thus given being finally 
aeleoted to be borne until initiation into one of the 
fraternities. The child is now placed in its cradle, 
and, when the father (whose presence or absence 
during these ceremonies has been immaterial), 
announces sunrise, the infant is carried the 
godmother, escorted by the mother, bearing prayer- 
meal. Tlie face of the child is uncovered, and the 
godmother and mother pray over the meal and 
cast it towards the rising sun (on the Middle Mesa 
the godmother plants two hahoa [on wluch see 
below, § tx]— one for the mother sm one for the 
child). 

MeanwhUe, provision has been made for a feast, 
in which numcwibi (stew of mutton and shelled 
maize) and ptkami (sweet mush) are indispensable. 
The first morsel of each food is given in sacrifice 
to the sun, and the child then recmves a small bit. 
After the feast, when the mother has returned 
a larger portion of maize meal than was given her 
for her child, the guests return to their own homes. 

About the age of eight or ten, children undergo 
what may be the survival of an initiation rite. In 
the course of the Powamfi ceremony tlie children 
are led into the presence of the two Tufiwup kaohinas 
either by their mothers or by their godfatliers (god- 
mothers in the case of girls). The children, who 
carry ears of maize, a handful of prayer-meal, etc., 
are then flogged hy the kachinas with yucca whips, 
the boys severelv, the girls more gently. After 
them the godfatners (but not the godmothers) are 
whipped, and then men with various ailments. 
Previous to this whipping the children have lie- 
lieved that the kachinas ore real ; after it they 
know that they are in reality only personations 
(Fewkes, 16 RBKW, 2S3-286, 91 RBEW, 36, 69; 
Voth, FCMAS in. ii. 103 f.). 

Children are initiated into the various fraterni- 
ties at about the age of fifteen or eighteen, and 
they then receive the names by which they are 
permanently known (for the initiation rites of 
the Antelope fraternity, see Fewkes, Stephen, and 
Owens, JAEA iv. 62-66). * All H6pi proper names 
have some reference to the name of the Name 
diver, never, unless coincidently, to the clan totem 
of the Bearer of the name’ (Voth, FCMAS Vl. iii. 
68). The real meaning of these names varies 
according to the clans which give thorn ; and, even 
when the meaning of the individual components 
of proper names is knovm, grammatical vagueness 
often renders precise determination of the meaning 
of the whole very doubtful. 

4. Marriage. — The matriarchy of the Hopi 
comes strongly to the fore in their marriage cus- 
toms. The choice of partner usually depends upon 
the youth and maiden concerned, hut the actual 
proposal is generally broached by the girl or by her 
representatives. Gifts are excnan^, but there 
is no marriage by purchase. Marriage is rare in 
summer or late spring, but is common in autumn 
or winter, when amculture is at a standstill. 
Escorted by her mother (or, if she is dead, by her 
aunt), the girl goes to her future husband's house, 
where she grinds maize for three days, during which 
time she is expected to talk as little as possible. 
On the morning of the fourth day the heads of the 
pair are washed by their respective future mothers- 
in-law,i after which they pray, casting the sacred 
meal towards the dawn. After a wedding break- 
fast a mixture of lime, black stufl^ etc., is thrown 

1 At Orsibl, after thla Srst washing ■eparatel j, * usually the 
hair of the youns oou|de le then washed thoroughly together 
in eaoh bowl, ana this hair waehing, and eepedally the washing 
of the two heeds in the same bowl, Is said to be the **cruoiiu 
moment*’ in which the two are sunpoeed to **beoome one” * 
(Voth, FCMAS XI. ii. US; In one fnstanoe obeerved by Voth 
the groom refosed to have his head washed, this fact giving 
rise to Jooular doubta whether he oould be regarded ae really 
married). 


at one another by the older female relatives of the 
pair, especially of the bride, and by the father 
of the groom, this solitary representative of the 
sterner sex soon having the worst of the encounter. 
A few days later it is announced that the cotton 
for the bride’s garments is to be spun. This work 
is performed by the men in the kivasp their food 
bemg cooked the women in the bride’s house. 
Her costume itself is made by the groom, assisted 
by his male relatives, especially the father. After 
it is completed— a task that may require several 
weeks— the bride, whose hair has meanwhile been 
dressed in the married women’s style of two coils 
hanging down in front instead <n the carls’ side 
whorls in imitation of squash blossoms, returns to 
her mother’s house, whither she is followed, during 
the day , by her husband. She is required to give 
his family a large compensation, usually in ground 
maize. The newly wedded pair live with the 
bride’s mother until they can provide a home of 
their own. When sick, the groom retnms to his 
mother’s house, and he is even frequently regarded 
as an outsider in his wife’s home. Among the 
Hopi pre-nnptial life is usually chaste, but. tliough 
uncnastity is disapproved, it is condoned if mar- 
riage follows. If, however, illegitimate children 
are bom, they enjoy the same legal 'atatns as 
others, in consequence of the matriarohi^l system 
in vogue among the Hopi. 

The average Hopi family consists of 6 persons, 
and the population is gratlually increasiim ; ster- 
ility is somewhat rare ; coses of voluntary abortion 
are not unknoum (A. HrdliSka, Physiological and 
Medical Observations [^Bull, S4 JsE], Washing- 
ton, 1908, pp. 42 f., 0, 62, 164). A remarkable 
pathological feature is the prevalence of albinism, 
which IS restricted almost entirely to the Hop! 
and the Znfii, the proportion among the former 
being 6*6 per 1000, and no marked increase or de- 
crease being perceptible. Although albinos are 
not despised, and may marry those of normal 
colour, they themselves are very sensitive. Their 
marriages are frequently barren or their families 
ore unusually small (i6. 191 fl'.) ; and it is believed 
that albinism may be a punishment for the mother’s 
violation of some tabu (64). According to the 
report of Dr. Jacob Breid, dated 4th Feb. 1905 
(reproduced by HrdliSka, Table 9), out of a Hopi 
population of 1878, there were then 6 cases of com- 
lete albinism for eaoh sex (2 each of children and 
eaoh of adults), 4 of goitre (female adults), 2 of 
epilepsy (1 child of ea<m sex), 4 of idiocy for eaoh 
sox (3 each of children and 1 each of adults), 1 deaf 
and dumb female child, 6 cases of spinal curvature 
(3 males and 2 females), and 67 of tuberculosis — 
24pulmonaTy (males : children 3, adults 9 ; females : 
children 4, adults 8) ; 26 of bones and joints (males : 
children 10, adults 6 ; fomaleB : children 8, adults 
3); 17 glandular (males: children 4 , adults 1; 
females : children 8, adults 4). 

5* Burial. — The hair of the corpse is washed and 
dressed ; the chin and the lower cneeks are painted 
black ; the brow is Bbnnd with a cotton cord ; the 
face is covered with a rain-cloud masque; the 
body is bent together, tied, and wrapped; and 
prayer-sticks are plaom in the hand. There is 
crying and monming after death, but no eereaming 
or loud lamenting, althougb there is wailing during 
the washing of the body and on anniversaries 
the death, nrofessional mourners being not un- 
known (A. C. Fletcher, in HAI i. 052). The adult 
dead are buried at night or early morning in a 
sitting posture, facing the east, in graveyards on 
the slope of the mesas or of hills near them, or 
they may simply be laid in crevices in the rock ; 
the former is the normal praotioe at Mishongnovl 
and Oraibi, the latter at bhongopovL The sonl is 
aflbrded communication with the outer world by a 
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•tick toaohing the body and jirojcoting abore the 
gromid ; and diahesi often filled with rood, as well 
aa a few petty ornamenta, are placed by the grave, 
which neually haa aome mark indii atine to what 
fraternity ita occupant belonged. The graveyarda 
are utterly neglected. The facea of children aying 
before initiation into any of the fratemitiea are not 
painted, nor do their roreheada have the cotton 
cord. Their bodiea are thruat into rock-crevicea. 

On the 3rd day after death the laat food- and 
prayer-offeringa are prepared for the dead. The 
latter consiat of a double green ftoAo, a aingle 
black haho (the chachokpit or *Beat'), an eagle 
breath-feather (the puhu^ or *road’). and about 
aix nakoakvofU (a aort of prayer-bearer). The 
‘road’ the father, brother, or uncle of the de- 
ceased 


* piBOM on tlw gfoond wekt of tho anve, th« thin string point- 
ing wsstward. From this road he sprinkles a meal line west- 
ward denoting the continuation of the road. According to a 
belief of the uopi, the hikvsl (breath or soul [on which tee 
Imlow, I 15]) of the deceased ascends sarlr the next morning 
from the grave, partskes of the hikvsl of uie food, mounts the 
hikvsl of m seat, and then travels along the road to the masskl 
(skeleton bouse), taking the hikvsl of the double baho along as 
an offering. In the case of the death of a small child that has 
not yet been initiated into any societies, the rood is made from 
the grave towards the home of the child, because it it believed 
that the soul of that child returns to the bouts of its parenU 
and is reincarnated In the next child that Is bom m that 
family. Until that tims the litde soul is believed to hover 
over the house. It is said that whan an unusual noise Is 
heard in the house, for Instance a eiackling In the roof, they 
think the little soul is moving about, and the mother then 
often secretly deposits a pinch of food on the floor in aome 
part of the house for her departed child. When 1 asked one 
time what became of that ehlld-eoul in case no further birth 
took plaoe in the family, 1 was told that in such a case the 
soul remained near the houee until its mother died, who then 
took the tittle soul with her to the other world* (Voth, WUAS 
XL ii, 108). 

fi. Religion : genial character ; anceator- 
worship. -^opi r^igiou is broadly cliaractoriaed 
by Fawkes {JAFL xi. 180 IT., 19 HBEW, 625} as 
based on a composite totemism overlaid with rites 
for rain and com, the two prime necessities of the 
arid environment. There is also some trace of a 
form of ancestor-worship in so far as the dead are 
apparently represented by the ffnelvpki^ or crooks, 
placed about the altax of the AnteloiM fraternity 
— the shortest being for the oldest, since old age 
is most bowed — and the use of the gneUipki by the 
supervisor of enake-racers may have a similar im- 
plication (Fewkes, Stephen, and Owens, JAEA 
IV. 23, 76; Voth, FCMAS UI. iv. 311). Again, 
at the feast connected with the Hnmuikachina and 
Nimankachina one of the kachinas. who are also 
connected with the ancestor-cult, collects from the 
bowls of food given by each woman a pinch of 
every sort, this being placed in a slirine in a rock- 
crevice ‘as food for the “early dead”* (Fewkes, 
JAEA ii. 43); while daring the building of a 
house the future owner takes some food and places 
it in a niche of tho unfinished wall (Fewkes, JAFL 
X. 198f.). 

7 . Sympathetic magic.— All Hopi ritual is per- 
meated with the concept of sympathetic magic. 
Fewkes observes (AmAn, new series, iii. 211) timt 
every Hopi clan owns sacred objects which 
'am thought to poss e ss magical powers by the use of which 
the prleete can obtain eacred resulte, are almost universally 
totsmio, and are intimately connected with the andente, 
the worship of whom runs through all Hopi ritual.* He 
happily oomparee these objects— called tdmi— with the Aue- 
trdiM skttrinmi (on which see ZRJt 11. 844^). tHien the 
dans oombliied, the idmt peasod Into the poaemsion of priest 
fraternities, and are revered by eovaral diuis. although still 
owned by the deeoendants off the dans whioh introduoed 

Fewkea alaoBnggests that in the dramatic attack 
upon the beaxera o? the aun-ahield in the Soyalofiya 
rite there is a representation of an onslaught on 
the ann by hostile powers, and that the purpose of 
the dramatisation is to draw back the Inminm 
from its threatened disappearance (15 BBEw^ 
vou VI.— 50 


271 f.. AmAn xL 102 ). In like manner the drench- 
ing with water and filth in the course of the 
wfiwilchimti ceremony is probably a rain-charm 
(Fewkes, Proe. Boston Soc. qfEat. Mist. xxvL 436, 
448). Again, smoking is 

* a ceremonial religious custom ; the pipe le the O'-mow-tiA 
(doud-god), and the emdee the rain cloud.* ' The smdee carriei 
the prayer from the chief ; it traneters tha wish of die smoker 
to the object; moreover, it is a doud, and is eymbolioally 
eAcadoua in bringing that which cloude produce-* rain* 
(Fewkes, JAEA II. 124 ; AmAn, new eeries, iv. 604, note 2 ; 
of. iii. 222, 446)k Moreover, as Fewkes says (AmAn x. 144X 

* the most prominent symbols and figurines on several *ruaayan 
altars of widely different aodetiee refer to the sun, raln-douds, 
and tha fertlUmtlon, growth, and maturity of com. Masked 
performers represent enpematurals oonneeted with the pro- 
duction of the latter. The ceremonial acts about the altars 
or in the puhllo exhibitions have one intent, to affect the g^e 
who control ihaee neosesitles. In their complioaled rites the 
priests believe they oan do ibis by reproducing ancestral oere- 
monies, and are guided In their presentation by current 
legenda Personifloetions, masked or unmasked, an thenfore 
intraduosd that the performance may lie mon reaUstlc-*a 
mon aooursto reproduoUon of the ancient.' The whole prfu- 
oiple of the Hopi * altar* Is based upon this concept of synipe- 
thetio magio (see EHE 1. 886). Women do not enter the kivas 
except to renovata them annually at the Powamfl, and In the 
ooune of eome of the other festivals whan their inresenoe is 
neoeaaary (Mlndeleff. S /tlfEIT, 129, 184). 

8 . Mythology. — It is scarcely possible, in oui 
present state of knowledge, to give any list of the 
worsliipfnl beings of the llopi. We nave, for in- 
stance, Cotokinufiwfi (* Sky-heart ’), this being also 
the Hopi name for the Christian God (Fewkea, 
JAFL XV. 24, note 2 ; on the possible influence of 
Christianity upon the concept of Cotokinufiwfi, see 
Fewkes, Froo. Boston Soe. Nat. Mist. xxvi. 445) ; 
Mfijrinwfi, tho god of growth ; Omowfih, the rain- 
god of the cardinal points ; PalUlfikofi, the Plumed 
Serpent; the war-gods Pfifikofihoya and Palufia- 
hoya; Masaufi, the god of the under world; 
Koky&nwfiqti, the Spider-Woman ; Husrii^Uqti, 
the ‘Woman of Hard Substances*; Ilahaiwfiqti, 
the Old Woman, etc. Yet, as Fewkes declares 
(AmAfi, new series, iii. 214), 

'although apparently vary oomplicatsd, Hopi mythology In ro- 
altty is simpis, as moit of the names of the gods are attributal. 
Bspooially is this truis of tbs Sky- and £arth-gods, the names of 
which art numerous and perplexing. It would, in fact, seem 
that evary elan had its own name for each of these gods, and 
it is this multiplicity of names which makes a proper tdentiflea- 
tion very diflloult. Every clan had a great Bky-god and an 
Bartta-god or -goddees. the former being the father, the latter 
the mother of all minor gods. Bach dun aleo bad Its totemic 
anoeatral members—the andente, male and female— resembling 
each other in type but not in name. Three supematurale, 
differing in name and pereonaUon, appear In connection with 
most Ifopi altare. These three are (a) Sky-god, (b) Karth-god, 
and (0) Cultus hero or heroine. They are personated symboli- 
cally and may be represented byabuman being, a graven image, 
or a picture, or by all these combined.* 

An important feature of Hopi mythology is the 
pairing of divinities into male and female, so that 
Stephen {ap. Fewkes, JAEA iL 153, note) could 
observe that 


* there are numerous doal goda These are not good and bad, 
but male and female, as expressing essential completeness. 
There le no male deity without a oorreeponding female oounter- 

K t, but there are one or two which would seem to indicate 
t the two were united In one being. ... In one or two 
Instances two male deities are associated, but each of these has 
also a oorrespondlng female deity known by the termination 
md-nd [*mald’l. . . . Zkl'-fsd, tha sun, and his male relative, 
T4l-o-wi, divide the task of bearing the shining shiald across 
the sky, etch carrying it four di^ alternately.* Further- 
mora, Fawkes suggortslAmAn v. 17, note 8) that the Plumed 
Beipent (Paltlliikoa) Is the dualistle oounterpait to the earth. 


p. Totemiaiii.— It haa already been observed 
(above, | 6 ) that the basis of the Hopi religion in 
totemistic— a totemism which 


'has become the wonhip of aatbropomoridilo parents, male and 
female, a revsrsnos whlah amounts to worship of the souls of 
the dead; of beasts or animals as sharing In part a supernatural 
element possibly dne to mstempsyohosis ; and of the great 
elements forsign to Ample totemism ' (Fewkes, JAFh xi. 194). 

The principle of totemism conies conspicuously 
to the fore in the famous snake ceremony, where, 
according to Fewkea (iff EBEW^ lUUSf.), the 
presence of snakes 
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*te ftnmlly rappoaed to diow that thla rltoUi a form of mako 
wonblp. It la rather a wonhtp of the aaoeetore of the Snake 
Diane, wbldi are anthropo^oSmorphio befnge, oalled the Snake 
mth and the Snake maid ; but nelUier of tbeee repreee n te the 
Qroat Snake, nor hae their worehlp anythin to do with that of 
tide peraooage, who wae introdooed Into Bopi mythology and 
ritual th^ftaln-doud olana.* 

This totemism is also the keynote of the oere- 
monial washing of the snakes in the kivas before 
the publio celebrations (on this see Fewkes, AmAn 
xi. 318-318). 

zo. Nature-^worahiji.— Like Hopi mythology in 
general, and like their altara, their conception of 
the Sky-god is, at least in its present form, com- 
posite. The eeneral system of ^Sky-Gkid Persona- 
tions in Hopi Worship^ has been discussed in detail 
by Fewkes \JAFL xv. 14-82). The sun is his shield 
or masQue, ' a yisible symbol of the magic power 
of the Sky-god conceived of as an anthropomorphic 
being* (14). AhUla, the Sun-god of the kacnina 
clan^ returns in the Powamh ; and, when Eototo, 
the Germ-god and the ruler of the under world, 
leads these clan-ancients in their westward de- 
parture at the Niniankachina, he can only be 
deemed the same deity under anoUier aspect (10, 
24). Indeed, the kachinas in gweral are connected 
with the solar cult. In the bird-men represented 
in the Soyaluila we again see a personation of the 
Sky -god (26 f.); and, when feather designs are 
found on almost three-quarters of all ancient Hopi 
decoriLted wore, while over two-tbirds of the animal 
inctographs on pottery represent avian forma, we are 
(lere to und yet another mode of representation of 
the same deity (Fewkes, AmAn xi. 1-14), and it is 
for this reason that turkeys and, next to them in 
importance, eagles (in ancient times probably 
parrots as well) are kept for their feathers, which 
are used in tlie preparation of baAos (on which see 
below, § zz) and in countless ceremonies (Fewkes, 
AmAn, new series, ii. 690-707).^ The Plumed 
Bnake (Paliililkoil), which in the PalttlUkofiti re- 
ligions ceremony emerges from sun-symbols and 
knocks over a symbolic held of maiso, is a repre- 
sentation of the Sky-god wielding the lightning 
(Fewkes, JAFL xv. 29) ; and the Bird-Snidce per- 
sonation in the Soyaluila at Walpi represents the 
return of the Sun-god (28), for 

*thD Mipent rapnifliiUi the llghtnliig, one attribute of the Sky- 
god, and the biro, another ; oombineu we have the Bird-Serpent, 
the great Sky-god of thoee Hopi olane whoee anoeeton onoe 
Uved in the far eoutb*' l<.e. Palatkwabi]* (81). 


An extremely interesting cult in this connexion 
is that of the Alosaka, the ancestors of the Aalth 
(* Horn-Men’), who, in their personations— espe- 
cially at Mishongnovi, where the cult was intro- 
duced by the Patufi, the founders of the pueblo — 
wear close-fitting wicker caps bearing lar^ carved 
projections of buckskin, painted ^ite, and re- 
sembling the horns of the mountain sheep, which 
the Aaltfi imitate in some of their actions. In 
^Yalpi the cult survives in the ceremonies of the 
Lefikapi, WUwttchimtl, and Soyaluila (see Fewkes, 
AmAn, new series, i. 624). Like the other homed 
gods— Ahttla, Calako, Tullwup, and the Natackas 
—the Alosaka are intimately connected with the 
sun. At the same time, they represent the moun- 
tain sheep, and their cult is a hi|^y modified form 
of animal totemism, while the purpose of the rites 
performed in this cult is the germination and 
growth of seeds— partioularly maize — and the 
bringing of rain. 

zz. Sacrifice and prayer.— Reference has been 
made above (§ 6) to cases of sacrifice to the dead ; 
but the moat important form of Hopi sacrifice is 
that to the deities. At many feasts the first 
monel is taken by the head pnest and set on one 

1 All tbs full-grown esglai in the pueblos »rs killsd, ty 
choking only, on ths dsy after the Nimankaehina, and whistles 
of eagle bone are need in many oeremoniesCVoth, FOMAS Ek 

Ii. lusf.)L 


side, probably as a saerifioe (Fewkes, JASA IL 
29f. ; of. above, i§ 3, 6)« When departing from or 
returning to the pueblo, a stick or stone is thrown 
on a pile of such objects, especially at shrines of 
Masantl, the god of the under world (Fewkes, 
JAFL X, 196, JAEA iv. 41, note 1), for wnom bits 
of food are placed in the raften of the house, that 
he may not hasten the departure of any of the 
family to the under world (Mindeleff, 8 BBEW, 
102); the *jmyer-ineal,’ which is so important 
throughout Hopi ritual, is also to be considered a 
form of sacrifice, as is the baho, which is presently 
to be noted (Fewkes, JAFL x. 196-200). In 1892, 
Fewkes witnessed a dog sacrifice at Sichumovi; 
and certain details in the treatment of rabbits 
after their death in the ceremonial rabbit-hunts 
may point to a former system of animal sacrifice. 
At the present time such sacrifice is rare ; and, if 
it does occur, its type is highly modified (t6. 189). 
It is also noteworthy that the Ho])! have a tradi- 
tion of human sacrifice in connexion with their 
deluge legend. 

An interesting object, which seems to be the 
medium between sacrifice and prayer, is the baho, 
or * prayer-stiok,* which bears the prayeis to the 
deities. These ‘prayer-sticks* are not confined to 
the Hopi, but are found also among the Navaho 
and Apache, with analogues among many other 
stocks jHough, HAI ii 304 ; Solborg. A^A xxxii. 
73). These bahot, which range from a\few cm. 
to 4 m. in length, are ordinanly doublA ‘male’ 
ancf ‘female,* bound together, and are made of 
sprigs of various sorts of willow and cottonwood 
trees, being adorned with pine needles, eagle 
feathers, etc., and painted in various colours.* 
They ore prepared with fasting and other purifica- 
tions, but are seldom made for the personal advan- 
tage of their manufacturer, being rather for others 
(of., for an example, above, § 3), the personal 
prayer -bearer, or nakmkvosi, being somewhat 
similar ; after they have been used, their sanctity 
is at on end. The bahos are placed in clefts in 
the rocks, in sacred spots and shrines, etc., usually 
in honour of specific deities or by special societies, 
and on certain ceremonial occasions. 'While they 
are being made or set in place, prayers are mur- 
mured over them, and, in their symbolism of 
colour, components, etc., the Hopi see a medium 
between him who prays and his god, so that they 
are a strengthening of the verUu prayer and the 
bearer of tlie petition in permanent form (80] berg, 
66-59). 

Like the prayer-meal, the bahos are regarded by 
Fewkes {16 BBEW, 297 ; cf. JAEA ii. 80. note 3) 
as ‘ sacrifice by symbolic substitution ' ; and he 
continues : 


* Offerings of corn or meil would bo nsturel among an agrioul- 
tural peoi^e like the Hopi. Sutaetitutee for human eacnflce to 
the gods were eometlmee made bv the Asteoe Id the form of 
dough Imagee, so that the method of aubstitutlon, common In 
Europe, wae not unknown In America (see, further, BRM IIL 
80f>). ... In these days laorifloe hae come to be a symbolic eub- 
ititute of products of the Seld— corn, flour, or poAoi— stUI 
retaining, however, tbauamee ** mele" and ** female," and with 
a human face painted on one end of the preyer-stlck.‘ The 
sneke-whipe are also to bt regarded, aooording to Fewkes (I 00 . 
se true toAot. 

Yet another form of substitutional saorifice is 
seen by Fewkes {JAFL x. 193) in the tihus, or 
dolls, which, carved especially at the Powamfi, 
Palttifiko&ti, and Nimankaehina, and presented 
to the little girls, are ‘simulacra of the gods/ 
I The pine needles are brought from the San Ffandioo Monu- 
taine; oertoin seeds from thangion south of Holbrooke, Arlsona 
(100-110 miles from Welpl); oohre from Tefka (eeveral deye 
distant); and the colouring materiele-ired hematite and green 
meJachite-often from the Havarapal (N.W. Arisona), eto. On 
tha eltee of Homolohi, Bhakwabalwikl, and OhubkwtabaloU, 
Fewkes {AmAn is. 869-4^ fonndJnmlflo ooest abelle, eiioh as 
PMimmam gigatnUus, Ognui arkutm, SaMotit JUigma, OKva 
kiaiula, and O. MpHeola. which ha bSleves to have been brought 
by Che Hopi la their mii^ttone from the south. 
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ftod m analogoiiB to the dough Images of the 
Asteea. 

Ae a aingle example of the many verbal Hopi 
mven may be oiM the followinc* uaed at Uie ' 
BniJce and Flute oeremoniee and recorded by 
Doney. FCMAS iiL 218 : 

*Mow wa JoyAiUy and enooamsed era going to parform a 
oaramony hara. May thaaa olouda nrom tha four work! quartan 
hava pity on ua 1 May the Taln*watar meander through our 
Adda and oar oropa ! And than tha oom. quickly having aaada, 
our children will aat ; and they being aananed, we ahall aleo eat 
and be aatlaBad. And than after that It ahall mature and we 
abaU gather it in and put it up in our houaea. and after that we 
ahall aat and Hva on It Therefore wa are happy, and being 
Btrong ahall perform thla oaremony.* 

la. Piuificetion. — ^Ritual purify is aa neoesaary 
to the Hop! as to any other people. Before many 
oeremoniea oontinenoe is obligatory. At the con- 
elusion of some ceremonies, particularly the Snake 
ceremony, before there oan be a return to the ordi- 
nary mode of life, it is reqmsite to remove all that 
has been associated with the individual during the 
sacred period, this being accomplished by the 
taking of a strong emetic. It must also he noted 
that expectoration forms a portion of a number 
of rites, apparently with a religiooe signification 
(Fewkes, JAEA iL 76, 03, 08, 103). 

15. Sj^boliem and ainiatration.^ymbo]ism, 
here a side of synipathetio magic (see above, § 7), 
runs throuf^h all Hopi rituaL The connexion of 
featliers with the sun has already been noted 
(above, S zo). Passing mention may be made of 
the representation of lightning by the snake (see 
above, % so), as well as of the numerous rain-clond 
sjrmbols, each as the terraced forms found on many 
of the kachina masques, and the rich ^mbolism 
of tlie altars. To give a fall account of Hopi sym- 
bolism would practically lie synonymous with de- 
tailing the entire ceremonial system of this people 
(of. Fewkes, Am An v. 0-20). 

As a single concrete example of Hopi symbolism 
we may cite that of the Hj^puh, the representa- 
tion, in the floor of the Kiva, of the aperture 
through which mankind reached the surface of 
the oarth.^ According to Mindelelf {8 RBEW^ 
136), 

*lbe alpapuh, with Ita cavity baaeath the floor, la oertalnly 
regarded aa Indioatliig the place of beginning, the lowest house 
under the earth, the abode of Myulngwa, theOreator ; the maiu 
or lower floor repreaente the aeooud atage ; and Uie elevated 
aeetlon of the floor ia made to denote the third atm, where 
animals were created. Mr. Stephen obeerved, at the New Year 
f eetivala that animal fetiches were eet in groupii upon this plat- 
form. It is also to be noted thet the laddar Iwullng to Uie 
surface la invariably made of pine, and always rests upon the 
platform, never upon the lower floor, and in their traditional 
ireneaia it is etated that the people wmbed up from the third 
nonse (stage) by a ladder of pine, and tlirough auoh an opening 
as the kiva hatchway ; only moat of the atoriea indicate that the 
opening was round. The outer world is the fourth world, or 
that now oooupled.' 

Symbolism likewise Attaches to the cardinal 
points, of which the Hopi recognize six: north, 
west, south, east (in the order named), above, and 
below. The north really lies between the true 
north and west, being determined at Tnsayan 

* by the notch on the horiaon from which the sun aete in the 
summer aolstioe ; the second (west) by its aettliui: in the winter ; 
the third by Its rialng in winter; the fourth by ita rising in 
summer * (Fewkes, J £Vh vl. 270. note). Each of these cardinal 
points has its own a^bollo colour : north, yellow ; west, blue 
or green ; aouth, red ; aaat, white ; above, all coloar ; below, 
black (ffii/i. 825). 

A remarkable feature of Hopi ceremonial is the 
fact that circnmambnlation (y.v.) is perfonned 
sinistrally— north, west, south, east. This ex- 
tremely ourions phenomenon has been studied by 
Fewkes {JAFL v. 33-42), his conclusion being that 
tlie north forms obe initial point because, according 
to Hopi tradition, the mpapuh of the creation 
legend is far away to the north, whence even those 

1 Tha $ipapuh la aaaociatad, In tha Indian mind, with tha 
orifloa through which Indlviduala ara born (ITawliaa, JASA tt. 


faces which, according to tniditloii« came from the 
south originally emerged.^ 

If this be ao, it may parhapa ba anggaatad that tha raaaoa 
why tha watt waa taken aa tha next point, loetaad of tha 
oustomaiy aaat, waa beoanae the Iqgwida of tha ouit-haroaa 
notably the Snaka— reprcoent them aa JoumeylDg toward the 
weBt,dia region oeMCiated with the deed(Voth, J^MAS m. Iv. 
811, note 6). 

14. Fire, bull-roarer, gamee.— The ritual pre- 
paration of fire among tlie Hopi, as at the Wfiwtt- 
chimti and Sumsikoli, is by the drill method, and. 
as in India, the sticks are 'male* and * female' 
(Fewkes, AmAn, new series, iii. 446 ; cf. EJ^ vi. 
26 ^ 29 ^). 

The bnll-roarer (g.v.) is an important feature of 
Hopi oercmonies. It is regarded 
*ae a prayer-ettck of the thunder and iti whining nolle ae 
representing the wind that acoompaniee thunderetorme.* The 
Hopi * make the tablet portion from a piece of lightning-riven 
wood, and measure the length of the string from tlie heart to 



the tine of the flngeri of the oiitetretched hand ' (Hough, In 
HA/ 1. 170 f.). Ae is ehown by the accompanying ful of the 
bull-roarer from a Hopi painting of the Tcolawltsc kachina, the 
Hopi bull-roarer la, in many oasea, markedly of tlie ruin-charm 
type, having a terraced top to repreeent rain-clouds and bearing 
the lightning-enake (eee Fewkes, JtBSWt plates ill., aucx., 
zxxv., xlvi., xlviii., Ivlil.). 

The games of the Hopi have been fully con- 
sideredH^ Gulin, in his * Games of the N. Amer. 
Indians’ EBEW [1007])» among these games 
being archery (800), ball race (666, 678 f.), bean 
shooter (760), buzz (765), oat’s cradle (774 ; said by 
the Znfii to nave been taught by the Spider 'Woman 
to her children, the twin War Gods [761, 779]), dice 
(160-166), doable ball (640), hidden ball (337--339, 
857-364), hoop and ]^le (406-408), races (807), 
shinny (633-636), stilts (731), tops (743 f.}. At 
least some of these games are regarded by Cnlin 
as possessing a religious connotation, as ball race 
(666), double ball (649), hidden ball (337-839), and 
hoop and pole (424^426 ; of. also 483, 441). 

Among the Hopi games, mention should also be 
made of a children’s dance, called wahikwinmat 
or ’ we-go-throwing dance,’ from the fact that pifion 
knots are tossed to the spectators at its close. 
It is a secular imitation of the kachina dance, 
and, when observed by Fewkes on 16 Jon. 1000 
{AmAn^ new series, iv. 600 f. ; cf. 81 EBEWt 30), 
was performed by about 16 lioys and girls, wear- 
ing ceremonial kilts and blankets, with painted 
bcmles and with feathers in their hair, but without 
masques. The little girls play with or dolls, 
which are generally made by the participants in 
the Powamfi, Palfilukofiti, and Nimankachina, but 
which possess no reUgiooB significance of value 
(Fewkes, AE vii. 45-74). 

25. Anthropology and eachatology.— The theo- 
logical anthropology of tlie Hopi is thus described 
by Fewkes {AmAn ix. 161 f.) : 

*The modern Hop! reeognlae In man a double nature, 00 m- 
iponding to body and aoul, and to the latter they are said to 
give the expreeaive name breath-body. This breath-body man 
shares with organic and Inoxvanlo nature, and it Ukewiee forms 
an eesentlBl pm of objects of human manufacture. The flguree 
which are to constant and prominent on eltara have breath- 
bodiae, and it Is this eaeenoe, not the idol, whlota le worshipped. 
The prayer-bearer, or paho, has likewise a breath-body, and 
this is the essential part of the offering teken from the uirine 
by the god to whom it la addreased. The materiel etlok re- 
mains in the ahrine ; the aupernatural ia taken by tha Qod. 

It ia the breath-body or shade of man which passes at death 
through the alpaputa, or gateway, to the under-world, the place 
of its genesis before It woe embodied as well os the post- 
mortem home. In tfala future abode. In their oultue of the 
deed, these shades or splrita live, enga^ In the same piireuita 
they followed on earth. Even the different religloas sodalitiae 
perfor m there much the same rites ae In the upper-w o rld, but 

1 The place of ememnee waa the Grand Oaflon of the doloiado, 
whence also came the white men. who went to the eaat(Fewkea 
AmAn. new eeriei, 1. 686, note 8). 
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wltb nor# mplendcnt iMinpherniJia, tht ii»giii0o«iic* of which 
hi QorrcUtcd with the InwglnatloB of the pricct who luoy tell jroa 
of thcnn.' 

ThebeBtBommaryof Hotdoonoeptaof thefatan 
life ia that of Voth (FOMAS XL U. 99} : 

*The Iwliof in a future itate and In a continued azlitenoi 
after death la well defined in the rell|rioue conception and in 
many rites and ceremonies of the Hopi. That part of man 
whioh they believe to be immortal they call hikvsL ... In its 
practioal application the hikvsi Is to the Hopi what to us is the 
soul in Its ethical sense. At death the hlkrsi leaves the body. 
When asked whether it is ‘this hikvsi or the deceased person 
that continues to live in the skeleton house, the aversfre Hopi 
may ret confused. He knows that the body of the dead 
decays, and believes that it is bv virtue or through the part 
that escapes from the body through the mouth at death, that the 
dead continue their existence in the future world. The details, 
with regard to this fact, are more or less vague In the mind of 

I different traditions, 
\ Ind, Tmie§, 

«▼. |r««i*wijioi|fui«f jomi ou/ rvfwriiv m wouw wi iiu^ Hopi that at 
death they would be onangea into animals, plants, or things. 

With regard to the under world {mtuski, or 
'skeleton house'), it is believed by the Hopi that 
the seasons are reversed— when it is summer above, 
it is winter below. On asking why the five sum- 
mer ‘ moons ' are named like those of the winter 
' moons/ Fowkes {16 RBE fV, 258) received 
* this interesting hint, drmped by one of the prleate: "When 
we of the upper world,** be said, "are celebrating the winter 
Pa moon the people of the under world are engaged in the ob- 
servance of the Snake or Flute, and vies wrsa.** The oere- 
moniels in the two worlds are kinicbrooous. "That Is ths 
reason," said my informant, "that we make the Sneke or 
Flute nihoe during the winter leoaon, elthough the dance ie 
notaelebntod untu the oorreeponding month of the following 

Fmm their many stories of the under world 1 am led to 
believe that the Hopi consider it a counterpart of the earth's 
surface, and a region liiiuibited by sentient beings. In this 
under world the seosone alternate with those In the upper 
world, and when it is summer in the above it is winter in the 
world below, and vice v^rta. Moreover, oeremonies are eaid to 
be performed there as here, and frequent references are made 
to their oharacter. It is believed that these oeremonies some- 
what reeemble each other and are oouiplouiental. In their 
cultus of the dead the under world Is also regarded as the 
abode of the "broath-lKKiy " of the deceased, who enter it 
through a efpapu. often spoken of as a lake. I have not de- 
tected that they differentiate this world into two regions, the 
abode of the blessed and that of the damned.* 

x6. Sources of culture mud religion. — ^Aa has 
lieen stated above, both the culture and the re- 
ligion of the Hopi ore composite. That the 
Hopi are ultimately connected with the peoples 
of Mexico is energetically maintained by Fewkes, 
who writes (AmAn viL 51 f.) : 

'The puebloe are frontier towns of honse-buUders, not of 
nomads, and are peended by the deecendants of colonists from 
Mexico, mingled with other stocks, by which tliey have been 
more or lesa modified and changed : hence, while comparatively 
low in the stage of culture, there is still enough to Inaicete that 
there are rewtionsbips to Oenfcral Amerioe. It Is not im- 
probable that both Mexican and Pueblo cultures originated 
from a region in northern Mexico, developing, as environnisnt 
permitted, in Its northern and eouthem homes. The refugees 
to ths province of Tussyan lived under advene oonditlons to 
reach any high degree of cnltim. They have, no doubt, much 
in their reli^oos oeremonlale, their arts, and their language 
in common with the nomads ; they have intermaniecT to a 
limited degree with those of a hoetlle stack, and symbolism 
similar to thein, and stories of like import may be repeated 
in tribes of widely different modes of life. These were not only 
the agrlculturieto ; the Indiane of the north-west coeat were 
Ukewiu house-builders, but in a very differant way ; yet with 
all the alinUarlties which may be pointed out, the Pueblos are 
still a distinct people among the aborlrinee of the United States, 
and their closest affinities are with the peoples of the Selado, 
those of Casas Ormndes, end those of Oential America, includ- 
ing Mexico. There ia need of further observation to demon- 
strate the truth of this theory, for such only can It beoonsidered 
at present ; but it can hardly ba doubted that new reaearches 
must lesd to important discovsiies tn this direction.* 

In this connexion it must be borne in mind that 
the Nahuatl languages ore hold by such Ameri- 
oanifits as Brintoii, Chamberlain, and Kroeber, 
following the researches of J. C. E. Buschmann 
{'Spuren der aztek. Sprache im nfirdl. Mexiko and 
ameiikan. Norden,’ in ABAW. 1859), to be cog- 
nate with the Shoshonean, to which Hopi belongs 
(cf. Henshaw, in HAUL 556 ; for a meagre account 
of the Hopi langnam, see NR iii. 671-674). More- 
over, it is generally agreed that the Astecs, in 


their invasion of Mexico, moved southward, die* 
lodging the Huaxtecans, and driving them to 
Gnatemala and Yucatan (of. Keane, ifait Piul 
and Prsfsnf, Cambridge, 1900, p. 411 ; Beler, in 
68 Bull* BE [1904] 541 f.). It wonld seem, ac- 
cordingly, that from some common point certain 
clans of Shoshones who, in virtue of toeir environ- 
ment, or through some other cause, had attained a 
certain degree of dvilization, migrated, the one 
part southward into Mexico, tlie other northward 
to Tnsayan. Just as the Axteo branoh showed 
their receptivity of Huaxtecan culture, the Hopi 
branoh were adboted by their new surroundings, 
and accepted Navaho, Apache, Tewan, Keresau, 
and Zufii elements of culture and religion. 

lirrxxATmuL— The only general summaries of the Hopi of any 
value are the artt. on them by J. W. Powkes, In BAi 1. [IW] 
5ao-fi08. and by J. Mooney, in CafA Snove. vll. {19101 468f. 
Much older material is summarised in T. waits, dnmropol. 
der iVaturvOOer, iv. [Leipsig, 1804] 207-800, and H. H. Ban- 
croft, HR 1. 68S-W (on all the Puebloan Mplas), fiOOt., and 
especially Hitt, of Aritona and Htw Mtmoo (Ban Franiusco, 
1889 « H orfts. xvif.). On the early Spanish refersnees, besides 
Bancroft’s ilsM., see especially A. P. A. Baadelier, in Paptrt 
of Ue AreKettdog. InH. qf Am., Am. Series, in. 1. [1800] 114- 
117, 186. ii. fl892] 860ff. Among the chief eariy sources ac- 
oesslbis In sdited form are Pedro de Castafiedade Nagnra, 
Htkdion du voyagt dt Cibola, tr. H. Tomaoit-Compaos, 
Voyagot . . . pour tervir d Pkittoiro dt la dieowmio dt 
PAmtrigut, i. ix. (Paris, 1838); Antonio de Espmo, Viajt tn 
tl ailo de 168St ed. and tr. in Hakluyt, Koyapee, London, 1698- 
1600, lii. 88,V896 (* Glasgow reprint, lx. [1904] l(1^804X end 
JUlaoidn del vuipe, ed. in CoUoeidn dt doe. in^d. fei. al dee- 
aubrimitnto ... de foe poeee. esfMifl. en Awdriea y Oceania, 
XV. [Madrid, 1871] 103-180 ; Juan de Oilate, Mtnu^itU, ed. in 
Colto. xvL [1871] 188-227; Prancisco GarcOe, Diaiio, ed. in 
Doo. jMra la hitt. dt Mixioo, Mexico, 1863-67, ii. f. 309-837 
(of. B. Cones, On tht Trail of a Spanith Piotuior : Tht Diary 
and Jiin. of F, O., 8 vole., New York, 1900). See also * Moqui 
Pueblo Indians of Arisona and Pueblo Indians of New Mexico,' 
JBxtra Otntut RuUttin, Washington, 180a and P. O. S. Ten 
Broeck, in H. R. Schoolcraft, ind. TrStt, Iv. [PhikMlelphla, 
1864J 81-68. 

The first modem study of the Hfl|>i Is by J, G. Bourke, 
Snakt-Danee of tht Moquit (New York, 1884). The moet 
Important literature ie ae foliowe: Nathalie Curtis, Tht 
indiand Book (I^ndou, 1007), 473-632 (especially for Hopi 
■ongs, with music) ; J. w. Pewkes, * A Few Tusayan Picto- 
graphs,' AmAn v. [1892] 9-20; J. w. Pewkes and J. G. 
Owens, 'The lA'-M-kOn-ta : A Tueayan Tlance,* ib, 106-129; 
J. W. Pewkes and A. M. Stephen, * The Mam-erau'-ti : A 
iSisayan Ceremony,' ih. 217-246 ; J. w. Pewkes, ' A Central 
Amer. Ceremony whioh saggeeto the Snake Danew of the 
Tnsayan Villagers,* ib. vi. [1898] 286-3U6, * A-wa*-to-bi : An 
Arclueolog. Verification of a Tusayan Legend,* i6. 868-876, * On 
ar In a “ ** 


, . Tusayan Ceremony,' ib. 

vii. [1894] 32-62, 'The Kfoehlp of a Tanoan-Speaking Com- 
munity in Tusayan,* ib, 102-167, ' The Kinslilp of the Tueayan 


Certain Pereonagee who appear 
— Kinehlp 


munity in Tueayan,* to. 102-167, ' The Kinslilp of the Tueayan 
Villagers,* ib. 894-417. * Prehlstorlo Culture of Tusayam* ib. Ix. 
aBM 161-17A 'Psciflo Coast Shells from Prehist^c Tueayan 
Pueblos,* ib. 869-867, 'Tttsayan Totemlo Signatures,' ib. x. 
[1897] 1-11, 'Morphology of Tussyan Altars,* ib. 129-146, *The 
Feather Symbol ui Ancient Horn Deeigns,' ib. xi. [1898] 1-14. 
'Winter Solstice Ceremony at Walpi,' ib. 66-87, 101-116, * Hopi 
Snake Washing,’ ib. 818-818, 'The Aldsaka Cult of the Hopi 
Indians,* ib., new aeries, L [1899] 622-644, 'The New-Flre 
Ceremony at Walpi,* ib. U. [1600) 80-188, ■Prop^-Right in 
Kagiea among the HopL* ib. 090-707, 'The OvrAfilti Altar at 
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HORACE. — In the lifetime of Horace (65-8 
B.C.) a ffreat chance came over the Roman world. 
If he had been in Rome at the time — ^but he wan at 
Athens— he mi^ht have listened to the PhUippitA of 
Cicero, as a young man of twenty-one or twenty- 
two. In his later years, it had become obvious 
that Augustus had not only secured his own mon- 
archical power, but was determined to provide for 
tUe succession to what was virtually a throne. In 
Horace’s boyhood, it is fairly clear that the pre- 
vailing creed of educated Romans was Epicurean- 
ism. Lucretius had expounded with force and 
fervour the theory which denied all intervention 
of the gods in human affairs, and construed the 
universe as on agmgate of material atoms acting 
under mechanicalTaws ; and, long before, a speaker 
in a tragedy of Ennius had put it in an epi^am- 
matic form: *That the gods exist I hold and 
shall continue to hold, but 1 deny that they ore 
concerned with the doings of men ; if they were, it 
woiUd go well with the good, ill with the wicked, — 
but it & not so in the world I know ' {Tdamo, fi^. 
1, Ribbeok). In a time of disintegration and civil 
conflict, when the Republic soom^ to be drifting 
to utter shipwreck, it was natural for men to think 
that the gods were careless of the welfare of Rome ; 
just as, in a later day, the mob of the dty is said 
to have etoned their temples when the news came 
of the death of Germanicus (Suet. Calig, 6). When 
Augustus restored peace and prosperity, it was 
{Kissible to believe in l^ovidence once more, and 
the new government made a deliberate attempt to 
revive the old religion of Rome ; temples were re- 
built, and old ceremonies revived with unheard of 
splendour. Aceording to Dio Cassius (lii, 86), 
Maecenas advised Angustus to practise and en- 
oonrage religion, but to set his face against foreign 
snperstition. The advice is characteristic of Horace’s 
friend and patron, and of the strange contrasts in 
hk nature. An indolent voluptuary at most times, 
he could on occasion display the ^eatest energy 
and tact ; somewhat eccentric in his own literwy 
tastes, he made no error in selecting for encourage- 
ment the really great writers of the time ; inter- 
ested in astrology, and perhaps ascribiim his re- 
covery from an lilness to the oenign influence of 
the plaiiet Jupiter (Hor. Oefet, n. xviL 82 f.), he 


dissnaded Angustus from showing any favour to 
the Oriental creeds and rites which had already 
made considerable inroads at Rome. The revivm 
of the old religion was undoubtedly a sound poli^. 
The new government had to seek stability in con- 
tinuity with the past, and political institutions at 
Rome were elosefy bound up with ancient ritee and 
ceremonies. Maecenas made no slight contribution 
to the success of the design when he conciliated 
the ablest of the rising poets ; and he must have 
been specially gratified by tlie accesBion of Horace, 
who had fought at Philippi under Brutus and 
Cassius. Horace was a latw and more reluctant 
convert than Virgil. 

Epicureanism still had its disciples, though it 
was no longer, perhaps, professed quite so openly. 
It has been remark^ that the Augustan poets 
show a reluctance to name Lucretius or extoF him 
directly. Virgil, exalting the knowledge of nature 
and the defiance of death that it brings, usee a 

i hrase which shows us . that he is thinking of 
lueretius {Oeoty, ii. 492, ' strepitumque Acherontis 
avari ’—Lucretius had spoken of the * metus Acher- 
untis*). Horace, on his journey to Brundisium 
with Maecenas, is asked to believe that incense 
takes fire spontaneously on the threshold of a 
shrine ; he refuses to do so, and uses words that 
belong to Lucretius, ‘ deos didici securum agere 
6 BVUX 1 P (M. I. V. 101). In saying * didici,* Horace 
almost professes himself a disciple of the earlier 
poet; and it can liardly be doubted that Epi- 
cureanism was his prevailing belief, though ne 
interested himself at times in other views. Pro- 
bably Maecenas and he were as free from super- 
stition as any two men of their time. Their ideal 
of life was progress towards the tranquillity and 
quiet good sense of foicurus. * You are free from 
avarice, you say. Well, but have all the other 
vices tai^ their departure too? Meaningless 
ambition ? The fear of death ? Aniror 7 Dreams, 
the terrors of mamc, miracles, witches, ghosts by 
night, and Thessalian portents, — have you a smile 
for them all? Do you count up your birthdays 
with a grateful heart ? Are you forgiving to yonr 
friends! Do you grow kindlier and hotter with 
advancing years?’ {Epp, 11 . iL 205 ff.). Horace 
bad dealt scathingly with the sorceries of Canidia 
in Uie Epodas (v. and xviL) and in an early SetHre 
(1. viii.). Spiritual or unseen powers seem to 
nave little place in his creed. He is a man of the 
world, who has arrived at some measure of mental 
tranquillity ^ the help of Epicurus. 

In the Satirea and Episthtt Horace speaks in a 
familiar tone, as to a friend or friends. He does 
so, too, in many of the Odeai but some of the 
latter are much more public and fonnul in char- 
acter. He u addressing his countrymen generally, 
as the lyric poet of Rome (0c2af, iv. iii. 23) ; and 
here we find nim lending his support to the revival 
of the old religion. It was neglect of the gods 
that brought trouble upon Italy (Oefes, m. vi.), and 
only the restoration of the temples would avert Re 
continuance. He goes far in the direction of 
deifying Augustus, — he imagines him seated among 
the gods and * quaffing the cup of nectar wil£ 
glowing lii>B’ (Gc/88, iu. lii. 11 f.),— farther, perhaps, 
than Augustus himself would quite approve ; ror, 
as far as Rome itself was concerned, ne does not 
appear to have consented to more than the nssocia- 
tton of his genim with the twin Laras of the ordss- 
rf»ads. In the Garmsn jSaeeulare, Horace is the 
official {Mt of the State: that he was definitely 
commissioned to write a ohoric hymn has been con- 
firmed by the record of the celebration found on 
stone: CARMEN OOMPOSVIT HORATIVS FLACOVB. 
Here in carefully chosen phrase he exalte the 
deities of the festival and the deities in whom 
Augustus professed a special interest. ApoUo was 
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his ohoBen guurdiftn, who appom with his bow in 
Virnl’a piotore of the battfe of Aotium (Aeik Tiii. 
704 f.)i and to whom the Palatine temple with ita 
libraries had been dedicated ten years before. 
Diana is, of course, assooiated with Apollo. Diana 
as Uithyia, the Porcae (1. 86), and Tellns (1. 20) 
had received special homage during one of the 
nights of the festival. Venus genetrix^ the ances- 
tress of the Julian house, is not forgotten (1. 60), 
and Jupiter Capitolinas appears as sovereign of the 
gods in the closing stanza (1. 78). It seems a curi- 
ous anticipation of the future that special honour 
is paid to the sun (L 9 f.), when we recall the im- 
portance which the wondiip of Mithra was to 
assume in the third oentmry of the Ehnpire. Poetry 
was not the only art enlisted in the service of ^e 
new government. The ideas of the Carmen Saeeu- 
lare are found also expressed in stone: on the 
breastplate of the great statue of Augustas, found 
on the site of Livia’s Villa, we agam meet with 
Apollo and Artemis, the rising sun climbing the 
sky in his chariot and the recumbent figure of the 
fruitful earth. 

There is, no doubt, a considerable difference be- 
tween the familiar wntings of Horace and his more 
formal lyric compositions. In the former we have 
seen him deny the activity of the gods ; in one of 
the latter he professes to have been converted from 
this Mnsaniens sapientia’ when he heard the 
thunder roll and saw the lightning Hash in a 
cloudless sky ( Odee^ L xxxiv. ). Some such declara- 
tion may have been expected from the lyric poet 
of the new age. But, as far as the old rmigion of 
Home is concerned, we must beware of charging 
Horace with gross inconsistency or hypocrisy $ to 
do so is to some extent to misunderstana the 
nature of that religion. The religion of Numa 
was not dogmatic : it made but small claim upon 
the belief or faith of its votary ; it asked for no 
deep spiritual change in his life. It was largely a 
system of ceremonies intended to propitiate cer- 
tain unseen powers, whatever their precise nature 
might be. If they existed, they might influence 
the fortunes of Borne for good or evil ; to continue 
their rites was at least prudent, and it was prompted 
by patriotism and veneration for ancient institu- 
tions. Such a religion probably had not lost its 
hold upon Italy to the extent we are apt to sup- 
pose; to revive it was not so very artificial and 
unre^ an effort, nor did it involve any great mental 
or spiritual change in those who promoted the 
revival or accmiesced in it. See art. BOMAN Bb- 
UGlON (Fourth Period). 


LmsATURB.— W. Wards Fowlsr. M. Ssep&r. of tJto Bom. 

London, 1911, Loot. xix. ; W. Y. Sellar, unram and 
tha EUgiae BooCf, Oxford, 1892, oha. UL, vt. ; J. Wight Duff, 
Lit, ifUd, of Romo, London, 1909, pp. 608f., 618t; B. S. 
Shnekburgh, Avauiiutt da 1908, pp. 222 f., 885 f. For refers 
encm to dlwsrtatlona on Horaoo'i religloui and phUooophlcal 
▼lows MS M. ^hans, Ooaoh. dor rUnLLit., n. L (Munich, 1901) 
IMS. W. B.HARD1B. 


HORdE (*npac, * seasons ’).— In the development 
of Greek religion man’s interests and emotions 
were focused first upon the earth as the source of 
his food, and then upon the heavenly bodies as the 
oontrollers of earth’s fertility and seasonal changes. 
* In analysing a god we must look for traits nom 
earth, from ** weather,” from moon, from sun ’ (J. K. 
Harrison, TAsmir, p. 392). So the Hone as weather- 
deities were preceded by a form or aspect in which 
they were the seasons of earth’s fertility. In the 
decay and mutual shiftings of these primitive ideas 
and types, partly also from the very nature of re- 
ligious conceptions, over-emphasis and over-pre- 
cision are hard to avoid, and the analysis here made 
for the soke of oleamess must not be mistaken for a 
historical evolution. 

I. The Hone aa Naturo-didties.— Primarily the 
Horm were Nature-powees, controlling earth's far- 
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tilij^ through the weather^* warden of the gates 
Of Olympos, whether to throw open the thick cfoudr 
or set it to* (i2. v. 749 ff.), is. thoy send or urithhold 
rain and dew— at first doubtless as autonomous 
powers, but later doing the will of Zens, so that 
thev tend to sink to the positiim of menial adjuncts 
of Olympian state.* 

In Attica (a diy land with few streams) the dew 
precious thing (see Neumann-Partsoh, PAysi- 
Cfeog. a, GrisoA., Breslau, 1886, p. 80 f.), and 
the Horm were there worsliipped along with Pan- 
droBos (Dew-maiden ).* Philoworos (in Athenasns. 
xiv. 066a) says that the Athenians offe^ boiled, not 
roast, meat to the Horn, praying them to avert 
drought and excessive heat, ana to send kindly 
warmth and timely rains^— ' an interesting example 
of the admixture of religion with sorcery, of sacrince 
wlthmagio’lJ. O. Frazer, ’TheMagio Art’[8sGjB*. 
pt. i., 1912], 1 . 810). The wreaths mist and idond 
which they spin are their own raiment, and in art 
their long flowing garb distinguishes them from the 
Graces (ChariteB [a. v.l), who finally put off all doth- 
mg(Paas. ix. 35. 0). The Hone ore always draped, 
and even partially veiled (see the beautafnl Sosias 
(^lix, Berlin, no. 2278, reproduced in £. Harri- 
son’s Mythol, and Afon, of Anc, AfAens, London, 
1800, p. 884). \ 

Flowers and fruit were the gUt of tM Hore ; 
this was symbolized in art by their basketr or laden 
bosom, and ein^Tessed in the local Athenian cult Iw 
their names — ^Thallo (Sprouting) and Karp^ (Fruit). 
It was natural to associate them especially With the 
season of Nature’s awakening, the spring-time 
{Anth, Pad, v. 70 : dapw&v *QpQr ; and of. Meleagros, 
iif. ix, 363 ; in Hesiod [ fVarko and Days, 761 they 
crown Pandora with flowers of spring, while the 
Cliarites bedeck her with jewellery). Thus identi- 
fieil with youtliful grace and beauty in Nature,* the 
Horm appear in art as fair maidens, and there is 
hardly any attempt to differentiate the figures by 
means of attributes before Grisco-Boman tunes (see 
P. Herrmann, De Dorarum apud veteres Jiguris, 
Berlin, 1887). On the other hwd, they were also 
closely connected with the gifts of harvest-tide, as 
is shown by the Procession of the £ire8ione(rfpe9»(6ie7) 
at the Thargelia and I^anopsia festivals (about 
May and October respectively), in honour of Helios 
(Apollo) and the Horss ; branches twined with figs 
and other fruits (rd dtpata wdm) were oarried in 
procession, and finally setup before the house-door.* 
Their noblest gift was the grape {Od, xxiv. 343 f. : 
tpBafdshinu^vXalvarroiaiia^ir, | inr6ro 8ij Aibt tbpea 
HriSpUrotar IhrepOfr— where edd. should write ^Upai ; 
Athen. ii. 38c; afiitu ydp rbo xapirbo 

iSTpi^VOi)^ 

The naturalistlo significance of the Horm exj^ina 
their association with other deities, t.g, Hera (Pans. 
V. 17. 1 andff. 17. 4), Aphrodite (Pans. v. 16, 3), Dio- 
nysos (Athen. ii. 38c), Demeter (Homer. Hym, Dem, 
64), Apollo (‘ Find. Paean,’ in Owwh, Pap, v. p. 26 : 
*Qpal TO BopUyorot ^CKawwoo dorrv Bifiat ArdX- 

Xi^i dobra ^Xoord^roo dyorm). Pan (OrpA, Hynu x. 
10; oMpooot^’Bpait),^ 

a. TheHorsBaaaeaaonaof the year.— -The regular 
recurrence of the gifts of the Horae is the primary 
mark of the recurring seasema, and so the Hons 

1 l!hs word Moms stunt to hsvo boon slmosteqnivslont to 

* WMtlior *(0.^iippe, Or, Myth,, Monloh, 1905, IL note 81 

a Psoe. V. 11. 7 : oMny wdt Bdkumo fiaonkim Of. 

n. viU. 4^ where they tend the hoMM sod oherlot ol Hem. 

a Pane. lx. B5. t : tj; M Mp^ rAr *QpAo vi/iovow hpoB 
11ardp6omnfiiod ‘ASiimiSdi oioAXh fiir Mr Xro/ndgrrm^ 

* pink vidrmo Apmimv t4 dvdpooa, 

afiaNb. Prim, Eoinp. III. XL S8: oikoBor Ixeiwi, the pAr 
tAo iu4Atr odyfiokor rev iopot, fSr M oAo onapkiir rov Meevc. 
a Find. Bern. vUL 1 f. : npa «4ma, «4pe4A4f>ea»Tef • • • 4r« 

tBohoLln AsiBlutiliLMnioMM,! 
et'AioMUM. raSBwmImielAedf 

mioovt, Sm a. Mommeen, Foots d, Stadi Amoa, Lalpdf, 
un. Pi 179, and J. B. Hsrriaoo, Protoganena, p. 79. 
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oooM to be identified with period* of time in the 
abetraot ; but they * efe not abetrectionB, divieiona 
of time ; are the anbetaace. the content of 
time ’ ( J. £. Harrison, TAemir, p. 185). The original 
dnal^ Horn (mother and maid?) brought to men 
the gifts of Spring and early Bummer (the flowers), 
and those of late Summer and Autumn (the fruits). 
Their number thus coincided with the obvious 
division of the year into the fruitful and unfruitful 
seasons (0fpet and but it is not to this bi*par- 

tition tliat the duality of the Hone mustbe tra^, 
for Winter is no true Hora. Later came the distinc- 
tion of f Arcs seasons,” perhaps connected with the 
observation of the lunar phases (cf. Servius on Verg. 

ill. 284 : * magnum sol ciicumvolvitur annum. 
Magnum, ne pntemns lunarem ease . . . antiqui . . . 
dixerunt prirno lunarem annum triginta dierum *). 

*The Moon )• the true mother of the triple Horee, who ere 


Also Oheritee * {ThMnU, p. 189f.X 

But the development of divine dualities into trini- 
ties is probably not to be explained by any single 
formula; and the heraldic Roupings beloved by 
arohaic art had some influence here (see J. £. Harri- 
son, Prolegomena, p. 288). 

la function, end oritffnally perhape in name also. Hons and 
Oharltee are hardly to he distinguished ; the |iopular ooneoloue- 
nese, at any nte, wai notqulte clear on this ^Int (Paul. lx. 86. 

S : Tifi^Kn yafi voAatoO 'ASsMuot Xd^irer mu 'HvsfftdKse. 
rh yifi rqc Kopirouv ov Xdpirsc dAAd *Opac ivo$u^ Two 
Oharltee and two Hone euppoited the front and the oaok of 
ApoUo's throne at Amyklal (u». 111. 18. 10) ; three of each enr- 
mouoted that of Zeus at Olympia (v. 11. 7); Horn and Oharltee 
together decorated Hera*e orown at the Heralou (it. 17. 4). The 
Borgheee Altar (Louvre), an arehaistio work freely reproducing 
typeeof the 6th cent B.O.. ehows three groupe of Molne, Oharltee, 
and Hor» (eee Friederiohe-Wolte^ Qipeabgdm, Berlin, 1885, 
no. 422). 

The earliest representation of the triple Hor» 
is that on the Fran9ois vase (in Florence ; ilfon. d, 
Inst, iv. 54-57, early 6th cent. I!.C.) ; in literature 
Hesiod first makes Horm (as well as Moirm) 
three, and names them (TAeoy. 902). Homer has 
no definite number for either Horm, Moir», or 
Cbarites. The notion of /our Horm is, however, 
attained very early, for it oocurs in Alkman * (7th 
cent. B.C.)— 'three Seasons set he, summer and 
winter, and autumn third, and fourth the spring, 
when trees burgeon, but man may not (yet) eat 
his fill.' AthensQUB preserves a fragment of Kal- 
lixenoB describing a pageant at Alexandria (time 
of Ptolemy ll. Philaaelphos [285-246 B.G.]), in 
which walked four Horn dressed in oharaeter, 
each carrying her own fruits.” In Roman art the 
type of the Hor» was modified as four allegorical 
figures with conventional emblems (for desonption, 
see Nonnos, xi. 486-519 ; the order of the figures 
and the interpretation of attributes are not always 
easy). The extension of their functions to embrace 
the hours as divisions of the day, and the con- 
sequent increase of their number to twelve, is a 
late and frigid conceit, of no religious or ai^stio 
significance (cf. Ovid, Met, ii. 26). 

3. The Hone aa deities of Fate.— The Molrm 
in Hesiod are sisters of the Hor«, and both are 
children of Zeus and Themis (Hes. Theog, 901 ff. : 

• • • atr* ipy lipeiiovsi KaraBswrotffi 
fiportSoi, Mofpat rt). Themis is Social Order. Both 
i Two Horn St Msgslopolls (FSui. vUL 81. 8) ; ef. Amyklal, 
lU. 18. 10. At Athens they are grouped with Pandroeoe to 
fonn a triad, lust as the Charltes aregrouped wlthBegomone 
(Art^s> Two Molns at I^hl (Paua x. 84. 4). 
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ivtawdv I rAf «m' tinU vs mA oXXotc «atis£roia»r i tad 
Arlstoph. Birds, 706. 

• Vk.7a,Benrk: 

*OpM jT lorqin ipsit, Mpot 
mauL x<^Ma ewiiwpav Tpirav, 

«al Hrparw r6 4 pi ^ 

ete loTts. 

« Athen. V. 1086: *Opai Ttevnpet SMeaeveoscnu «al 
esiMiwe Tovv Utovt eepeevs. 


Horn and Moim are agents of the will of Zeus* 
(Pans. i. 40. 4: Mp 84 rgi xc^kiXfii reO Aids eider 
Opoi Ktd Ifefpeu* 86\a 84 w&si UwpiSfuhnpf plstp ol 
relBwBtu, sal rdt &pat rdr 8t6r roSrdr Wjsffir df r6 84or 
— ^which illustrates the way in which the sense of 
personality had gradually faded out of these 
figures). Cf. Theocritus (Id. xv. 104 f.: /idp8idt«i 
fiaedpus *Opac ^iXoi, dXM wodcirol | ipxosrai wdsreoot 
pparoit aUl ri ^^C^ai)— ' Nor is there any God so 
slow as they ; Yet longing eyes to them au mortals 
lift, For each Hour lumgs a gift* (J. W. Maokail, 
in cut xxvi. [1912] 36). This aspect perhaps grew 
out of the i>erception of the reeurrenoe of the 
seasons ever coming round with unvarying cot 
tent (cf. Od. xi. 2^: wcptreXXo/idrou ireof xa 

tr^Xviow Apat, and X. 469 : dXX’ 8rt 81) 4rcavr6t li^r, 
wepl 8' Srparor &pat)J 

4. The Hone aa ethical powers.— Closely akin 
to the foregoing is the conception of the Hores as 
guardians of the moral order. To this idea Hesiod 
gave first and final expression, and named the 
triad £nnomia,' Dike, Eirene — Order, Justice, 
Peace {Thsog. 902). In Pindar the two oonoeptions 
of the Horm, as Nature-deities, and as invested 
with moral attributes, find their* noblest expres- 
sion. e.g. Ol. xiii. 6ff. : 'Therein [in Corinth]” 
dwell Order and her sisters, sure foundations of 
cities, even Justice and like-minded Peace, dis- 
pensera of wealth to men, golden daughters of wise 
Themis.’ Baochylides has the same sentiment 
(xiL 186) — 'Eunomia, who keeps the oities of 
righteous men in i>eaoe.’ 'As in the natural 
s^ore the Horm represent a fixed order, so as 
ethical powers they are Loyalty, Justice, and 
Peace* (Jebb).” 

In this connexion we must refer to the Hymn of 
the Konretes found (1904) at Palaikastro in Crete 
(B. C. Bosanquet, in BSA xv. [1908-09] 339 fi.; 
and J. £. Harrison, Themis, p. ItT.). One of its 
verses” describes ' the blessings which flowed from 
the rule of Zeus,— order in the universe, the regular 
succession of the seasons, the beginnings of justice 
and iMMuie on earth* (Bosanquet, toe. di.) — 'And 
the Horm ^gan to teem with blessings year by 
year (T), and Justice to possess mankind, and all 
wild living tbirms were held about by wealth- 
loving Peace.’ The date of this Hymn is perhaps 
about 300 B.a (but the actual inscription oelonn 
toabout A.D. 200; we have to do with a 'rovivaP). 

LmuuTnsa— W. Rapp, In Bowlisr, ooUeotn most of the 
literary refereneot, and gfves tb« monumente, which hardly 
concern ue here; publlihed in 1890, hit article ie aome- 
what obedete in method. J. B. Harrison's /¥ofip. to the 
Studs qfOr. Bel.8, Cambridge, 19oa Ie now supplemented and 
often oorreoted by her Thsmts : a Study of tho Soeial Origins 
^Qrook BMgUm, do. 1018 ; both of these are important. 

W. J. W 0 ODHOU 8 B. 

HORNS.— Homs play an important part both in 
religions symbolism ana cnlt and in magic, and 
this for reasons which go back to a comparatively 
primitive stage of thought, as well as to early o& 
servations m^e by man regarding the use of horns 

1 Henoe Sguni of both wars soen togsthor at Amyklal (Faus. 
til. 19. 4X and above the head of Zeus at Megara (1. 40. 4). 

a Here must be mentioned the erroneous Idea that than wm 
a festival oalled 'Oeata, explained by Hesyoh. asarccikrta, a 
festival ter tbs dasd. The word hen Is a men epithet meaning 
*what Is ssBsonabls,' ss. for tbs saorlfloe (sat XHttenbergor, 
SylL inoor. Or.*, Lsipsig, 1900, no. 080: iwdpfpa/ra Os «i Lmi 
4cpoimr; and Oia 88: Zqett IvMnIrui upoZa); it haa nothing 
whatever to do with the oult of the Horw (see Stengel, 
Qnferpsbr. d. Or., Lcipslg and Berlin, 1910, p. lOSX 
> The name Banonda was used la sevenl Cretan towns aa a 
oolieotlve title for the ooUege of naglitmtes (Xanthoudides. in 
Mph. Arek., 1006, p. 8Q6X 
4 ln4r of the Hons in Corinth (Pana U. 80. 6X 
• Cl. Diodorus, v. 78: 'Qp«v ladovn Mnvok fkr imupv/un 
vd4iv TV a«4 Tov Pees Smsdspiins, alluding to the names giver 
by Hesiod. - 1 - -• 

4 Text rastond Igr Q. Mnmy (BSA xv. 867>- 
Open fipSor KaTqror 
«al PpofTobi A(«a mrex* 
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by animalB poeneBsing them. These reasons will 
appear more clearly after certain facts regarding 
the place which horns hold in representations cn 
divinities have been reviewed. 

1 . Divinities with horns. — In many religions, 
especially in those of antiquity, diviniaes are fre- 
quently represented in statue or image or picture 
wearing the horns of an animal on the head, or 
this characteristic is referred to in myths. In 
Babylonia the higher gods and genii often wear a 
hoaa^dresB with a double pair of horns surrounding 
the sides and front. Nin-tu, a form of the goddess 
Mah, isdepioted with a horn on her head. Ramman 
is represented with four horns (see CuowN, vol. i\\ 
p. 341*).^ Hittite deities also wore orna- ; 
mented with several pairs of horns, probably those > 
of a bull, as in the sculptures found at Ibriz, Car- 
chemish, and elsewhere. Melhurth of Tyre was ! 
represented as an almost bestial god with two ; 
short horns on his head, and the Syrian Hadad has 
similar homs.^ Phomiman goddesses nsually have 
the horns of a cow, like Ashtaroth-Qamaim, ‘of 
the two boms,* but these may be borrowed from . 
the Egyptian Hathor, identified with 'Ashtart.* ' 
Hathor, with whom the eow was identiSed, is de- 


and many examples are also found among the 
American Indians.^ 

In many of these instances there can be no doubt 
that the honis worn W the gods are the relie of 
their earlier animal forms. Earlier woniiipful 
animals became anthroiximorphic ; or, again, a 
worshipful animal was blended with a god. Myth 
and art retained for the god some part of the 
aniinal—head, or pelt, or hoofs, or limbs, or, in this 
ease, the boms. But these last were also a symbol 
of power, naturally retained for the powerful god. 
In other cases, however, such symbols of strength 
may have been given to a god who had no animal 
past. One of tlie most obvious tilings about homed 
animals noted by man was the nse made of their 
horns as instruments of destructive force. Animals 
butted with their boms, or tossed men or other 
animals with them, or ripped open their bodies. 
Tliere was also a p^od in man^s histoiy when he 
made nse of horns as weapons or tools. During 
the Stone Age, and also surviving into the Bronze 
Age, weapons and toola— harpoons, picks, wedges, 
chisels, punches, hammers, etc. — were made of 
reindeer’s or stag’s horn, and the soine material 
sometimes served as hafts or sockets for axes.^ 


nicted with a cow’s head and horns, or merely with 
horns. Isis was assimilated to her, and cows were 
sacred to this goddess. Her usual ornament was a 
pair of horns with the solar or lunar disk between, 
out sometimes, as the female counterpart of the 
Bam of Mendes^ she wore ram’s horns. Ka has 
sometimes the disk with ram’s horns, Osiris some- 
times a crown with horns, and Nephthys has also 
the horns and disk. Kneph has a ram’s head with 
horns, curving or long and projecting. The god- 
dess Seti wears the crown of Upper Egypt, and 


dess Seti wears the crown of Upper ^ypt, and 
from it project the horns of a cow.^ In Greece, 
Dionysos, one of whose forms was that of the bull, 
was call^ the ‘homed,’ or ‘bull-homed*; and 
myth told how Persephone liore him as Zagreus, a 
homed infant.* Fan and the satyrs sliow^ed traces 
of their goat origin in the goat horns with which 
tliey were depicted. Kivers were personified by 
divinities with horns or a bull’s head, e.o. Achelous 
(g.v.) and others on coins. Ocean also had a bull’s 
head.* Some homed divinities may have been re- 
presented with boras through Egyptian influence, 
e.g. lo (equated with Isis), whom myth declared 
to have been changed into a cow by Hera, and 
with whom Hera was sometimes identified. Both 
goddesses had horas.^ The Gauls had a god of the 
under world with horns, called Ceraunnos (perhaps 
s= ‘ the homed,’ from eema^ ‘ horn ’) ; and a group 
of nameless gods, some with stags’ hums, have 
affinities with him. Some goddesses also have 
boms.* In India the sharp horns of Br&hmanas- 
pati are referred to in a hymn, and the horns of 
Agni, who is sometimes characterized as a bull, 
are also mentioned.* Yama, in Buddhist myth* 
ology, has horns. Northern Buddhism (Tibet) has 
also images of homed divinities in temples, and 
Mafijn&rl (s= Yama) wears a pair of honi8.>* In 
the lower culture, gods sometimes have horns. A 
carving from a temple in Fiji shows such a god, 
1 K. O. Thompion, SmnUio Magic^ Loadon, 1908, p. 68 ; 
MMPPsro, Dawn qf CivUitaUon, Lonaon, 1894, |i. 883. 

s mnrot-ObIples, lU. 60ef. ; O. A. Cooks, Tmt-book qf i^orCA- 
gemftfo JmerlptumB. Oxford, 1908, p. 184. 

■ O. F. Moon, JBL xrl. (1897) 1681. 


U.41. 

» Oloiii. Alex. Adhort. U. I6ff. ; Diod. Sie. Iv. 4. 

• L. F. A Maury, BiaL duraLdala ffnea ant,, Parli, 1867-69, 
L 188 ; Bur. Orsifsi, 1877. 

7 Herod. II. 41 : DIod. Slo. L 11. 

• MsoOullooh, MB, eftha Ane, Odt$, Eiilnlrarzh, 1911, p. 881. 

• L 140, vUt 49. X. 156. 

IS A Orttiiwedel. JfylA. M BuddAimnua, Lelpcifr, 1900, pp. 68, 
101, 188, and Hfursi; L. A Waddell, Buddhiam of fiJM, 
l4»idoii,lBB6.l>.m. 


The Columbia Indians of N. America still use axes, 
etc., of bora.* This use of horns by. man was 
transferred to the gods; s.g. in TeuUmio mytli- 
ology, Freyr, for want of a sword, Blew\Beli with 
a buck’s bora.* v 

Tims the hom or tlic homed anima\ became 
a natural symbol of strength. Early teligious 
poetry, art, and m^h freouently compare gc^ or 
neroes to jrawerluf homeu animala Balaam de- 
scribes Gcid as having towering horns like a wild 
ox.* The tribe of Joseph is said to have hums like 
those of the nnicora, with which he will push the 
iieoples.* Early Egyptian monuments depict a 
huge bull destroying the walls of town or fortress, 
or piercing enemies with bis horn ; he renresents 
the animal-god, or a god, or the king his descend- 
ant.^ In Iliad, ii. 4Mf., Agamemnon is compared 
to a bull, the most conspicuous animal in the tierd. 
Celtic heroes and kings bear such titles as Brogi- 
iaros or tarb in cAdieia, ‘ bull of the province ’ ; or 
they are called ‘bull-phantom,’ ‘prince bull of 
combat’; or their personal names — Donnotanmh, 
Deiotaros — show that they were named after the 
Divine bull.* The Vedic god Indra is likened to 
a homed bull which will repel all i>eople8, and 
Soma and other divinities are described in the 
same way.* Mythical animal-gods are also said 
to destroy demoniac enemies by means of theii 
horns. Hence the word ‘ hom ’ is sometimes usetl 
figuratively as the equivalent of power or strength. 
So, in Hebrew osi^e, raising the hom of a people 
or an individual simifies viotoxy or pride, ‘ break- 
ing * it signifies defeat ; and (Sod is called * bora 
of salvation,’ or He raises up for His people ‘u 
hom of salvation.’” The Latin usage is siniilar, 
comu being used metaphorioaily for strength anti 
courage.” In Dn TJ* ** and Rev 17” boms signify 

I Handbooktotha Mthnog. CMMionf (Brlt.MaB.)b 1910, p. 189; 
B. B. Emerwm, Ind, Mytha, London, 1884, pp. 164, 878, 88Bf. ; 
F. 8. I>mke, Ind. Tribaa, Phllsdelphls, im, L poMtoi; 
91 RBBWilWm, pp. 89, 81, 101. 181, 

s R. Mnnio, PrAiat, seotlana, Bdinbuigh, 1899, p. 169; B. 0. 
A. WIndle, Bmnaina of tha Prahial. Aga in Bngland, London, 
1904, p. lOBIL; Gnida to tha AnLig. of tha Stoma Aga (Brit. 
Muak 1908, ppw 67, 79. 81, US; Mdelo tha Aniiq. qftha Broiua 
Aim &.), 1904, pp. 98-96. 

s AML 117. 4Qrimiu, p. 1856. 

8NU8884. •LtSaiT; of. BKkS4M. 

7 O. FOuosrt, SUL daaraL^, Firii, 1918, p. 89f. 

• MacOullooh. 188. 809. • r 

^Migpada, vlL 19; B. W. Hopkins, Mat, qf IwIm, Bomuni, 
1896. pp. 118-119. 

lOCif. ButidoAM. xlx. 6<.9BBv. (1880] 88). 

II Bee Ps 765- lo 8917 98>o 148M. 1 S 8i> M. Ls 88, Jsr 48». 

18 Ps 18>, Lk IW; of. 1 K SSH, whom boms of iron ars assd v* 
synbollnB futun vloiory— * pushlntf tho 8.vrisns.' 

1* Orid, Am. UL 11. 8 ; Homos, Qd. IIL 81. 18. 
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kinm and their power, and in En. 90*^* a lamb - 
with hums signifies Judas Maoeabeeus, and oilier 
homed lambs the Maooabees. 

It is thus obvious that the addition of horns to 
the image or representation of a god might symbol- 
ize his (uvine power apart from his being related to 
any earlier animal-goo. This is analogous to the ad- 
dition of a third hom to the pair already possessed 
by homed animal-jrods-— the triple-horned divine 
bull or boar of the Celts, or the three-anUered stag 
of a Fionn story, ^ or the giving of a hom to an 
animal which naturally does not possess it, e,g. the 
serpent, as in the case of a homed serpmt on a 
Gaulish altar, the Thracian horned snake Zajgreus, 
and a similar homed snake in American mdian 


16 moon dlvinitiat were represontsd with s cresoent moon 

on their beodt or were eymbollxed by It. This creicent beers e 
oertein resembience to e pair of horns, the likeneie being 
oooMlonelly empheelsed. end there wee e tendenoy to oonfuse 
the oreeoent moon on the dlvlnlty'i heed with homa This is 
■sen, ap.. In the oeee of the Beb. moon.god Sin, the Greek lo, 
end the EgypUen lela But there le no oleer reeeon for sup- 
poeing that the oretoent moon Is the origin of sll home so 
applied to (Uvinltlea* 

2 . Semi-divine and demoniac beinga with horns. 
— Nothing is more usual than to Gnd various beinga 
of a semi-divine, but more usually of a demoniac, 
character invested with horna The fauns and 
satyrs of Greek mythology are an example of this, 
ana more or less corresponding to these are the 
Russian wood-spirits, or with goat-homa 

These may be regarded as later anthropomorphic 
fonns of earlier woodland spirits oonceivoa as 

r ts. Bab. demonology attributed to many of 
monstrous demoniac beings animal heads or 
horns, a sea-monster with the ears of a basilisk 
and horns twisted into three curls, while the demon 
of the S.W. wind had the horns of a goat. It 
should be noted that Ka-bani has goat-homa 
as well as other animal features,^ In ancient 
Persia the conglomerate animal representations of 
evil powers were often homed, tiioueh here the 
figure of a good genius is also homed.* Hebrew 
and later Jewish demonology had similar creatures 
— in some instances, jiierbapB, the semi-divine 
beings of the surrounding pagwism transformed 
into demons, e.p. the of Lv 17^, 2 Ch 11 ^, 

Is 13*^ 84^*, probably horned beings akin to the 
Greek satyrs and. like them, of goat origin. There 
was a demon called Ke^eb Meriyi vrith the head 
of a calf and a revolving hom ; and an oz-like 
demon dwelling in desolate places.* Hindu and 
Buddhistic mythology and belief also know horned 
demons ; and the Japanese oni are frequently seen 
in human form but with bulls’ homs.^ Demons in 
later Slav belief often have horns ; but this is a exm- 
eeption which is common to Christian demonology 
in general, as a glance at mediaeval and later pic- 
tures of hell or of demoniac or witch orgies will 
show.* Invariably also the devil presented himself 
to popular imagination with horns, goat-like face, 
hoofs, and tail. In both oases we have here a re- 
miniscence of homed denii-gods^Pan, the satyrs 
and fauns, the Celtic dusti*— to all of whom, as far 
1 IlMOuUoch. 200 ff., 2ia 

tJiJ xxxi. (1807] sia, XXXV. (1800] 810; a. ReluMh, 'Zi^reus, 
li serpent oornu,* Ouitgs, mj/tAss, et rgiiffion 0 , Perie, 1006, II. 
S82. ; M. A. Owen, Folk-Lcn €(f th9 MutquakU indianM, 
London, 1004, p. 4: n soiled *horaed eerpont* (efituCfi 
rnmutui) is known in ISgyp^ end Pnleelifne (of. On 4817 BVm; 
Herod. It 74 )l 

t See the oomduslve remnrke of Soheftelowltx, In AHW xv. 
461 ff. 

4 B. 0. Thompeon, DiviL and MvO Spirit$ Bab,, London, 
1608-04, IL 147 ; Mnipero, 676, 682. 

6 O. Bnwllnion, i^w OrwU MtanarehieiqftMaAnefant JiaAem 
trortd, London, 1867, lv. 887. 

4 Ja, 9,9, * Uetiionoloinr,* vol. lv. mi. 616i». 617''. 

7 Bee BRB lv. 61 1». ^e Greek Ueduee te eoinetiiuee horned 


as they existed in folk-memory, a demoniac form 
was given. Grimm, however, conneote the goat- 
like form of the devil with the goat which was the 
sacred animal of Donar, ' whom the modem notions 
of the Devil so often have in the background.’ ^ 
Thus, while, in some instances, homed spirits or 
demons derive from earlier animal-gods or are 
earlier anthropomorphic homed gods transformed 
to demoniac shape through the influence of a new 
religion, in others, horns seem to have been deliber- 
ately assigned them along with other bizarre attri- 
butes, in order to intensify their monstrous and 
awe-inspiring aspect. 

3 . Homed men. — Homed head-dresses were fre- 
quently worn by certain persons. Kings soniotimee 
wore such head-dresses, probably because they were 
regarded as incarnations or representatives of 
homed gods, or simply as an emblem of their 
power. Part of the head-dress of an Egyptian 
king consisted of horns, like those attribute to 
Ofdris.* Bab. and Assyr. kings wore rounded 
caps with parallel horns eneircling them from 
behind, and curving upwards towards the front 
without meeting. These resembled the head- 
dresses of the gods. 

Ovid relatei e curioui etorjr which ibowi how hom were re- 
Kordad m e lynitiol of kiugehip. Cipue the pnetor, looking at 
Ell reflexion in water, law that home were on his forehuotl and 
then found that they were actually there. Anxious bo know 
what this portent meant, he offered saerlfloe| and the ougor. 
after inspecting the entrails and seeing the horns, add r e i md 
him os future king. Bather than ooneent to be king, be 
desired aenteiioe of banishment ; but, though this wse ogned 
to, his head with the home attsched to It wes engraved on the 
posts of the gate (IfsCam. xv. 666 ff.). This is not unlike the 
legend of Alexander the Great, who le referred to In the Qur*6n 
fxvitt. 82) os horned. The origin of this Is probsbly to be found 
in the fset that he klentlfled bimseU with the god Ammon, and 
was represented on soms of his oolns with nmrs boms, liks ths 
god himself. 

in painting and statuary, Moses was often repre- 
sented with noms. This is nsually referred to the 
text of Ex 34”*, where it is said " the skin of bis 
face shone,’ lit. 'sent forth hums.’ ‘Horns’ is 
here taken to mean ‘ beams of light,’ but not im- 
probably there is a textual error (see tf.v. 

* Hom ’). Aquila and tlie Vulgate translate the 
text * quod comuta esset facies sua,’ and thus the 
legend grew. But it may have been influenced by 
tlmt of Alexander as well os by the Bab. and Egyp. 
representations of homed gods.* 

Among some savage peoples, horns occasionally 
form part of tlie insignia of chiefs. This custom is 
foundamong the American Indians, the horns being 
sometimes still attached to the animal's skin, which 
covers the bead^ or they may be made of metal.* 
Priests and raedicine-men sometimes wear horns — 
either as identifying them with some homed god, 
or because of some mamcal power attributed to the 
horns, or OB a symbol of office. This is found 
among savage tribes, and it was also costomary 
with the priests of Babylonia.* Again, the horn 
decoration may be worn by the men of a tribe or 
by its warriors, as among the Alundu, where the 
men wear horns as part oT their headgear.* 

The wearing of nomad MmaU may have been 
derived from an earlier enstom of wearing a head- 
dress composed of the sldn of the head with the 
horns of an animal, but the horns on the helmet 
were probably also intended to have eomo apotro- 
psio mrce in face of danger. The Sardinians 
are represented on Egyptian monnments wearing 
homed oasoues.^ Such helmets were also in nse 
among the Etruscans, Bomanz, and Greeks, as is 


<F. T. BlwofUiy, BvU By*, p. lUSk 
6 See, €,g,, A. F. Le Double and F. HouMoy, Jbm FcIim, Forli, 


1012. piatee. poetAn. 

* Aug. dt Ciw, Dai, XV. 88. 


& 2M. JfyCk. jpp. 066, 1008. s Foueart, p. 186. 

8 In a Tofniudio togend, Gkin is isM to have hod a hom on 
hie forehead— the mark of Gain (BoringGould, Ugmd» of 07 
GharucUr9. London, 1871, L 108). 

4 O. Oatlin, Barth Amor, Inaiand*, London, 1844. L pamiiw ; 
P. Boot, JntamoL ABBL [1800] 10. 

6 Sobefielowlts, ABW xv. 472. 

« H. H. JohmSon, Omrpe BfmkfiM, London. ieu6. H. 688. 
7WU]dii80ii.l. W,t40. 
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shown by examples whioh have been discovered 
as well as by designs on coins. They were also 
worn by Celtic warriors, and some specimens 
whioh have been found have large curving horns 
daborately ornamented.^ Similar homed helmets 
are figurd on the Gundestrup vase, and some 
Anglo-Saxon helmets were homed. 

Mimetic dances, usuallv lor the purpose of secur- 
ing luck in huntinff, are found amonjg savages, e,g» 
the American Indians; men disguise themselves 
with the skin and horns of the animal to be 
hunted.’ In Germany and in Gaul, during the 
Kalends of January, riotous processions oi men 
masQuerading in a similar manner took place, and, 
continuing in Christian times, were vigorously com- 
bated by the Church. These had probably some 
connexion with the earlier animal-cuits of Celts 
and Germans.* In different parts of England, t.g. 
in Staffordshire, and sporadically elsewhere, mas- 
querade dances of men wearing deer -horns, etc., 
occur periodically. Thus at Bromley six men carry 
reindeer-horns, and dance through the town. The 
horns are kept in the church tower. Whether these 
are connected with the older practice just referred 
to, or whether, as is alleged, they represent a cus- 
tom connected with an ancient privilege of the 
eugtodea silvarum^ is uncertain.^ In Bulgaria at 
carnival time the actors in a masquerade weu 
masks combining, s.y., a man's head and an ani- 
mtd's horns.* Elsewhere— in Hungary, Bohemia, 
Sweden — the human representative of the corn- 
spirit in animal form wears a goat's or cow's 
horns ;* and the grotesque masks worn by savages 
on ceremonial occasions often have horns attached 
to them. 

Ths «xpnnton, used of s husband whose wife hae been un- 
faithful to him, 'to give home to* or 'to graft or plant horns on* 
(Fr. jN»rl«r fee eomss, comifiar ; Germ, sitiem BOmer avfiUzen ; 
Ital. porfar 2f soma), oooiirs with great frequency In popular 
literature from at least the Ifith cent. onwarde.r CSaricatiire 
aljw Qommonly represented the husband wearing horns. But 
the lArase Is of much earlier occurrence and wae known to the 
Oreeka, aa Artemidorue oltee it, mipara aOrp wodlovt.s With 
this Is also connected tbs gesture of reprotch, either reproach 
generally or for this particular misfortune, whioh oondsts of 
painting with the index and little fingers outstretched like 
oome-^to make or point home at* (Fr. eomss a ; ItaL 

far Is coma a). It was an old oustom, when a wife wae wrong- 
fully aooused, for the husband to he dragged In procession 
wearing antlers, or for the wife to carry his homed ofilgy. 
Brand* oitss many suggested explanations of the phrase 'to 
give horns to,' none of tliem eatlsfaotoiy. Dnnger A finds the 
oririn In the old practice of engrsfdng the spurs of a castrated 
cook on the root of the excised oomb, which caused them to 
grow like horns, and adds that Germ. Hahnrei, Jlahnrth, 
^ouckold/ was originally ' capon.' If, however, the gesture of 
oontonipt (originating In the elmilar gesture Minst peiwms 
suspected of toe evil eye, who would therefore bis held in oon- 
tempt), toe mano eQnittta,u woe made commonly to wronged 
husbands, who have been Che eubleot of popular Jest in all ages. 
It might easlb’ give riee to the other phm * to give horns 
Jorloi* spsaks of the gesture ss being used by the ancient Greeks. 
It should be noticed also that in Spain It is an insult to put up 
horns amdnst a neighbour's houscu 

4. Mag^ical aspects of horns. — ^Any part of a 
samed or sacrificial animal tends to be ragged m 
containing the virtues of the whole. This is especi- 
ally true of the horns, a comparatively indestruct- 
ible part i and, as they are an adjunotof the skull 
or head, whioh is pecmiarly regaraed as possessine 
virtue, the spirit of the animal acting through it,” 

IDIod. Slo. V. 80; QuUU to AiUiq,^ 

Mua), 1006, pp. 68. 05 ; B. Munro, FrohiaL SeotUmd, p. 888 f. ; 
J, Bomilly Allen, Cettio ilit, London, 1004, p. 08 f . 
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the jKiwer attributed to them is thus intensified. 
Uenee the horns of any animal, whether sacred or 
not, are thought to have speoiai virtues. 

(а) Homy on Acmmm.— A s the heads of homed 
animals are sometimes placed over doors as pro* 
tectives, so occasionally the horns, alone or at- 
tached to the frontal part of the skull, are thus used. 
The Greek and Roman oustom of placing the head 
of the saerifioial ox over the door of a bouse to 
ward off evils-— /Sovxpdviov, (ucmnuiifs— is a case in 
point.^ Cows* horns were hone up on the temple 
of Diana on the Aventine, and oeer-homs on other 
temples of Diana, while horns were a oommon 
adjunct of shrines and altars.* Cows* horns are 
frequently placed over doorways of dwellings, 
stables, or cowhouses in Italy and Germany ; and 
in Asia Minor, India, Persia, and Afglianistan the 
horns of stags, oxen, wild goats, or rams are often 
seen in a similar position.* The custom is not un- 
known in England, but at Horn Church, lUsox, 
the horns fastened over the east part of the church 
are of lead.* Homs of oxen are placed on gables 
of houses in Sumatra ; and in Tibet a ram’s skull 
and horns protect doorways.* Homs may have 
been similany used in pre-historio timqa.* 

(б) Homy of tht (Utar . — Hebrew altiurs had pro- 
jections at each comer called * horns oft the altar,* 
and upon these the blood of sacrificesjat the con- 
secration of priests and at the sln-oflfering was 
sprinkled. The altar being a sanotua^ fur the 
criminal, it was customary for him to tal^e hold of 
the horns.’ The Cretan and Mycenieab 'horns 
of consecration,* found as models, or depicted in 
cult scones, consist of a base from which rise two 
hom-like uprights, curving outwards. Tliey are 
found on shrines, altars, etc., and in some cases 
the sacred pillar or the double axe rises out of 
them. Those * horns ' are now generally recognizcMl 
to be conventional representations of an earlier 
pooKpdpiov: a vase - painting actually shows the 
two forms together, and from both rises the double 
axe.* The pouapdrior may have been affixed to the 
altar as a protective or as representing the animal- 
god, and would tend to beoome more and more 
conventional or symbolic. Similar horns have been 
found crowning models of shrines, and in connexion 
with pillars, at the sonctuaiT of Aphrodite at 
Paphos,* and they have also been discovered in 
Miuta.” On Greek and on Arabian altars, heads 
of oxen are depicted — a surrogate for the actual 
fiovKpdrioy,^^ Although various theories have been 
proposed for the orij^n of the horns of the altar 
in Hebrew nsa^ this proliably explains their 
presence, as \V. R. Smith suggested." The same 
usage of affixing wild sheep's horns to altars is 
found in Tibet. In Greece, altars made of horns, 
os at Delos, were not unknown." 

(c) Homy os amulety . — It has been seen that 
horns are used as protectives for honses, etc. 
Actual or artiffcial horns are also worn as a defence 
against the evil eye, and this custom is one of great 
antiquity, as Jorio has shown.” Artificial homa 
are made of the precious metals, coral, amber, etc., 

1. 6; W. Wsida Fowlmr, Raanan FaHivaU, 
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aad they ere oarried <m the person or attached to 
the harness of horses, and the like. Such amulets 
have been found in Chete, in Etruscan graves, etc., 
and their use is uride-spread in the southern lands 
of Europe-^Spain, Portugal, Italy. ^ The mono 
comuia, or homed hand— a ^ture in which the 
index and little finger are pointed outwards, the 
others being folded under the thumb— is exten- 
sively used, and is found also in early Roman, 
early Christian, and Hindu art, while it was 
formerly known in Great Britain. It is sometimes 
enough to utter the word eomo to repel on evil 
influence.* Artificial amulets representing boms 
or homed heads were used in ancient Egypt.* In 
India the boms of gazelle, antelope, etc., either in 
whole or in part, repel sicknesses, and homed amu- 
lets are in use against demonic influences, while 
pieces of horn are still effective as ghost-soarers.* 
Horn amulets are also much used in Further India, 
China, and Japan.* Among the lower races similar 
uses of horns ore found. In Africa and among the 
American Indians they are worn as amulets, either 
in the hair or suspended from the neck, as pro- 
tectives against sicloiesa or witchcraft.* In Sierra 
Leone they are attached to a fetish.* 

Homs are placed on graves to protect the dead 
from evil influences, e.y. m ancient Peni, in Flores, 
and among the Nuba of the Upper Nila* Among 
the Bari, on the occasion of a ueath, ox-homs are 
BuspendM from a pole above the spot.* 

Horns ground to powder form mi ooeMtoni.1 Idk-medlolna 
Amoiv the Wajaavs, wsirion drink s potion of hom-thavlnn 
Mid rbinooeroe-hide in order to obtain the animal'i strength.i<> 
In Egypt an antidote for poison Is to drink out of a rhlnooeros* 
bora and to rub In thedraught a piece of thehorD.n lu Spain, 
bom-shavings are drunk as a panacea against the evU eye.I> 

In Cyprus, Cos, etc., a so-called snake's bora (perhaps that of 
the c&rtuUi eomttftts)la used for medioo-Biagiaal puraoees. It 
most be obtained when two snakee are ooupUng. ItomeUilng 
Is thrown over them, wbereuiion one of them gives up the 
bom.u 


(d) Theeomueopia^ ^hora of plenty,’ a bora filled 
to overflowing with fruits, etc., was an emblem of 
gods of plenty. Thus it was associated with the 
goddess Fortuna (* Fortuna cum cornu, pomis, fiois, 
aut fmgibuB autumnalibus pleno;‘* ’mundanani 
comuoopiam Fortuna cestans'),^ and with Copia 

i * aurea fmges Italim pTeno diffudit Copia cornu 
lut it was also given to the Tria Fata, to Diana, 
and to the Lares. The Earth-goddess omeming 
from the earth on Greek vase-paintings has a horn 
of plenty, from which sometimos rises a child.** 
The comuccpia^ as the symbol of fruitfulness, 
could be associated with any god or personage who 
aided fertility, e.g. Heralues (whose cornucopia 
sometimes contains ^dXXot), or any form of the 
Agathos Dmmon. s.o. the hero, in the representa- 
tions of whose ritual feasts it appears, ana also the 
person who represented the Year in processions, 
the Eniautos, Thus, in the Dionysos procession 
arranged by Ptolemy Philadelphos, Eniantos is 

1 itAW vU.(l004] ism., XV. 476; FL zvi. (1906] 146, svlL 
11006] 466 : ElworUiy. S04. 2681f. 
s Jorlo, wc. dL ; KIworthy. Z6& 
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said to carry * the gold horn of Amaltheia.’* The 
eortnictmki was, in fact, connected (1) with Amal- 
theia, the goat from whose horn fmlts were pre- 
sented to the infant Zens, or the nymph possessed 
of a bull’s horn which provided food and drink ; 
and (2) with Achelons, from whose head Herakles 
had broken it off. Later mytiiology combined 
these two myths.* Probably a hum TOcame qrm- 
bolic of fruitfulness because it belonged to an animal 
associated with fertility— bull or goat— and per- 
haps also because it was a drinking vessel not only 
among primitive but among civilized peoples.* 
Gkxis are mythically represented an aiinking 
from horns, or they or other supernatural beings 
offer their guests arink from a uom.* But other 
things besides drink are carried in such horns, 6.y. 
anointing oil.* medicine or fetish stuff (a general 
lyractioe in Africa, and found in India in Vedic 
times),* articles used in charms, incantations, etc.* 
Saxo Grammaticus* relates that the image of the 
god Svantovit in Kilgen held a horn ; and from the 
diminution or non-diminution of wine poured into 
it by the priest an augury was drawn regarding 
the scantiness or abundance of the crops. Medicine 
or healing water is often efficacious only when 
drunk ont of a horn, especially one taken from a 
living animal.* 

For all these reasons it was easy for the horn to 
become a magical property, owned by gods, fairies, 
etc., which it was desirable for men to obtain. 
Hence many tales of robberies of drinking-horns 
from fairyland, whioh attach ihomselves to various 
celebratra horns, 6.p. that of Oldenburg. Theee 
boms may at one time have been used as archaic 
vessels in pagan rites, in preference to more recent 
vessels ; and a supernatural origin would later tend 
to be given to them. The stolen horn is sometimes 
a source of luck, a veritable corwucopia.'^ The 
cornucopia itself, represented on gem amnlets, is 
said to have magic potency.** But, in whatever 
ways such rich productive power was assigned to 
horns, this primarily depended on the fact that 
such power was first attributed to the animals 
possessing them, the power often working, how- 
ever, through their horna This conception was 
sometimes mythically represented, as in the ease 
of the stag Eikbyrnir, from whose horns water 
oontinually trickles down to feed the rivers of the 
under world,** and the Iranian primal ox Gay&mar(, 
from whose horns spring fruits. 

A psnllsl to tin horn of Anuilthols Is found In a Ksar tale, 
in whioh s boy hM a wondorful ox whioh produces food from 
ttsriffbtborn when that If staniok. The ox tells him tonmove 
its home lor safety, but this poww etUl oontlnuee. Horned 
cattle are cheriehed poemeeiopi of the Kaare.i8 In inanyOInder- 
ella teles the dead mother, transformed to an anlmel, produoee 
riobee or food from her honuM Of. an Amerioan Indian tale la 
whioh a soroeror produoss marvels with the aid of a relndsir 
hofn.v 


(e) Horn# a$ murieal inttrttmonia, — The horn 
was widely nsed as a wind instrument among 
primitive as well as more advanced peoples, and 
from it the trumTOt, often shaved like a bom, had 
its origin.** 8uw horns are blown not only for 

1 Harrison, 1S6, 811. 866 ff. ; Atbanieue. v. 108. 

s Bee Apcdiodonis, ii. 7. 6. 
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ordinary but for ritual purpom. But, partly from 
the powere ascribed to horns in ceneral, partly from 
the custom of scaring noxious beings by noise, the 
blowing of boms became a common method of 
driving otf demons, or of producing magical results. 
It is a common method of frightening away evil 
spirits in British Guiana.^ In cases of Sckness the 
Goto blow horns to drive out the demon which is 
causing it.” Blowing of horns, as well as other 
forms of noise, is used among manv proples as a 
method of driving off the monster who is supposed 
to swallow sun or moon at an eclipse. Among the 
•lews it is thought that the blowing of the MhUph&r 
is effective in scaring evil spirits or Satan.* It was 
also through the blowing of rams* horns {^eren) that 
the walls of Jericho are said to have fallen down.^ 
Gods are lomstlnes ntld to posMW homa, €,g. Triton who 
blows * his wreathed horn * ; and Helmdall, w^er of tbs gods, 
who possesses a powerful horn, QiaUairhom, kept under a saorsa 
tree, and who blows It at the approach of Burtr.* 

5. Horns in sacrificial and other rites.— Homs 
are sometimes presented as saorificiai offerings. 
In Baluchistan ibex or moufflon boms are pla^ 
on the siirines of saints as offerings, or to do honour 
to the saints.* In Ladakh rams* boms are fixed 
on fruit trees at an eclipse, as a proffltiatory offer- 
ing. Snob trees are ve^ fraitful.* Homs of stags 
were also sometimes offered to Diana, and votive 
horns were hnng on treea* Where oxen, etc., were 
sacrificed, their horns were often gilded, and their 
necks were garlanded. This was the case in 
Human sacrinces, and notices in the Edda and 
other mythical or legendary sources show that it 
was usual in Teutomc sac^cea.* In later sur- 
vivals on festal occasions the horns of oxen are 
gilded, or adorned with gilded apples or with 
ribbons and flowers; and on the * cattle-days* of 
the Pongol festival in India the animals are led 
about with (tainted horns. 

Litieatukic.-'-P. T. Blwoithy, THm BvSL London, 1S05, 
Horn* BonauTt do. 1000 ; I. Scheftelowlte, * Dm Hdrnrr- 
inoilv in dan Heliglonen,* ARW xv. [1912] 46011. 8 m nlM Uie 
Other suthorltiM cited In the article. 

J. A. MACCULLOCn. 

HOROSCOPE.— See Divination, Staks. 

HORROR. — Although, l>oth in its subjective 
aspect and in its external expression, horror is 
usually regarded as an extreme form of fear {q.v,), 
there are certain features which almost amount 
to a diilerence of kind. It has two forms, which 
may be called the acute and the diffuse. The 
latter is felt mainly in regard to the safferings or 
disasters of others rather than one’s own. The 
report of an earthquake with great loss of life, 
a famine, the sinking of a great ship such ms the 
Titanic (1912) with so many of its passengers and 
crew, any sadden, unforeseen disaster causing 
wide-spread havoc, excite in the hearers an emo- 
tion which is usually called horror. The actual 
hearing of tlie cries of pain, the sight of the suffer- 
ings or tortures of another, especially of a child, 
the sight of a mutilation or cruel death, whether 
by the hands of man or by the resistless forces of 
Nature, cause a more intense form of the same 
feeling. Horror is therefore pre-eminently a social 
emotion ; to the individual it is a shock, followed, 
almost as in cases of physical shock, by prolonged 
depression and to a certain extent a lowering of 
the mental and physical tone. It is most marked 
where the cause of the disaster or suflering is 
human cruelty, greed, ambition, or even carelcss- 
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ness and thoughtlessness, as the Congo and 
Putumayo (1912) atrocities, cruelty to children, 
the * horrors* of modem war. etc. In t^ese oases 
there is not only sympathy with the actual 
sufferers, but also a feeling of outrage done to 
the human ideal in the sin of the agent. The 
same feeling stands ont strongly in another set of 
cases, the so-called ' nnnataraf* orimes— matricide 
and parrioide, incest^ sexnal perversity, oanni- 
balism; the feeling is that of violence done to 
the human type, the ideal of humanity which each 
of us, consciously or unconsciously, carries about 
with him. Probably the same sort of feeling was 
at the root of the horror, once universally felt, 
towards the insane, toward witches and sorcerers, 
etc. When the id^ of humanity includes saintli- 
ness amongst its elements, the same attitude is 
taken towards atheism, blasphemy, and, to a less 
extent, towards heresy. A lower form is the in- 
stinctive repulsion fmt among the uneducated 
towards human deformities — hunchback, club- 
foot, dumbness, etc. Thus the diffuse fonn of 
horror may be characterised as a humanist emo- 
tion, its object being mainly actions, features, 
traits whieti outrage or violate the ideal of 
humanity so far as it is developed in the mind 
of the individual. V 

The acute form of horror is more intemse, more 
egoistic, and concerns situations of unminent 
danger to oneself. The rush of a wild\bca8t of 
prey, the sudden fall of a supfiort upon wnicli one 
IS standing at a great height, the outbreak of fire 
from which there is no escape — in these cases 
the danger, or it may be the certainty, of deatli 
is the exciting motive of the emotion ; but 
there must also be the element of suddenness, of 
surprise ; where the issue has been foreseen, emo- 
tion follows quite a different oonrse. A special 
cause of horror of this type is being suddenly 
brouf^ht into the presence of the Buiiernatural. 
HorrifiilatWf the hair standing on end, has from 
time imuieniorial l>een associated with the sight 
of the risen dead, the hearing of a supernatural 
voice, the believed presence of a god, esitecially an 
evil god, a devil, demon, hobgoblin, or a human 
being who has acquired some of their powers, and 
takes some unnatural shape. Common to all these 
cases is the real or supposed powerlessness of the 
individual, whether because of the suddenness of 
the onset, the conditions of the situation, or the 
immensity of the force which he has to face— the 
invulnerability and unlimited power, for example, 
and unlimited desire to injure, on the part of the 
evil spirits. The 8en.se of sin, and of the immi- 
nence or vastnosB of the corresponding penalty, 
or, in more refined natures, the sense isolation 
from man or from God which the consciousness of 
sin brings with it, has, as is well known, stirred 
up in many souls a sense of horror which has been 
the motive to religious conversion in some cases, 
to self-destmotion in others. This instance sug- 
gests another distinction from fear proper ; fear is 
a shrinking, a relaxing of energy ; while horror, 
as Bell has said (Anatomy of £;r/^rfs«um*, p. 169), 
* is full of energy ; the iMray is in the utmost ten- 
sion, not unnerved (as) by fear.’ In fact the ex- 
pression of horror looks like a spasm of action, an 
effort so supreme as to throw toe mechanism out 
of gear ; sometimes the effort recovers itself, and 
strenuous resistance to the danger is made; at 
other times the paralysis extends to a merciful 
loss of oonsoiouaness. In animals, Verwom* has 
shown that the so-called hypnosis or cataleptic 
state into which frogs, enakesi birds, guinea- 
pigs, rabbits, and other animals fall, when held 
down in an nnusnal position, is mainly a spasm 
of the muscles, arising from the exoeeBlve initia’ 
I IN 0 eo^manme Kypeetm dm Thime, Jans, 1808, p. 06. 
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«flbrt tlMj nert to xoooyar their upright position, 
end whioa thejr are prevented from renewing by 
fear and exatement. The * shamming dead/ 
which many aaimaLu adopt in sitnations of immi- 
nent danger, is probably dne to the same cause, 
and is the analogue in animals of the paralysis of 
horror in man. 

In the expression of horror (cf. art. Fbar), the 
phenomena may be dassilled partly as those of 
shook, and partly as those of fear proper. As 
Hack Tuke points out (i. 222), in slight iW there 
is a rapid muscular action preparatory to flight, 
wl^e other parts of the body are fixM and con- 
tracted in what Darwin re wded as the instinctive 
^ort to ooncoai or diminiui their size ; but, when 
fear is more extreme, amounting to terror (and 
still more to horror), instead of flight there is 
spasm both of the movement muscles and of those 
of the breathing; the voice is husky and the 
general facial expression is that of one struggling 
for breath. The high shriek, or even squeal, ot 
horror may be referred in the same way to the 
spasm of muscles under a great effort The cold 
sweat, the rising hair, the arrest of the secretions 
—dryness of mouth, etc. — and the failure of con- 
trol over many reflex actions may be set down, as 
in Darwin’s second explanation, to the action of 
shock, with its immediate lowering of the nervous 
and therefore of the muscular tone ; the extreme 
pallor of the skin— ‘grey with horror*— may be 
due in the same way to the paralysis of the dilator 
muscles of the small blood -vessms. A prolonged 
period of horror may — there are ouite well 
authenticated cases (see Tuke, ii. 79)— blanch the 
liair even of a young man in a few hours. The 
trembling of the body and the perspiration are 
probably directly due to the same intense and 
violent eflbrt, so violent as to defeat itself ; a nim al s 
show the same feature in intense fear, 

A tmvaller In India, whil« sleeping on the verandah of a 
bunfralow, with hie European dor beside him, was awakened 
by tiio sound of eome large aniiniu moving oliout In the neigh- 
bourhood ; hie dog was making no sign, but, on putting his 
hand down to touch it, he found it was shivering, and bathed 
in pempiiation ; a tiger waa found to have visited the vlllago in 
the nignt 

The ohoracteristio storing eyes, with widely di- 
lated pupils, and the rapid but shallow breathing 
— * panting with horror ’—have probably a similar 
origin. Spencer, Bain, F6r6, and others regard 
these phenomena as the result of an association, 
formed between the exprmion of actual pain on the 
one hand and the conditions or accompaniments 
of pain on the otlier ; hut a more likely explanation 


is that both pain and the intense emotion of horror 
involve a violent struggle of the whole system, of 
which those so-cailedexpreasionB are secondary 
results. In neither case con the expression be ex- 
plained as a useful adaptation to the situation, or 
as inherited action, ancestrally useful, if now no 
longer so. 

In horror the mental powers are affected simi- 
larly with the bodily ; the senses are confused or 
defective, and among others the sensibility to pain 
seems mercifully lowered, as it is in animals also : 
a S. American fox, when surprised and * shamming 
dead,* will endure without moving the severest 
blows of the whip, without a sign of life, yet will 
start up and run the moment its persecutor is out 
of reacn. In the same way, in gi^t disasters, as 
earthquakes, etc., human heinm are unconscious 
of injuries which normally would cause the most 
intense pain ; in the earthquake of Messina (1908) 
a woman widked many miles with one eye torn 
out, of which she was unaware ; and in the burning 
of the Juno several of the men olimhed up some 
iron plates without noticing that the skin of 
their hands was being flayed off. Here, again, it 
is probably the concentration of psychic energy on 
the horrible situation that inhibits impressions, 
however intense in themselves, from reaching con- 
sciousness. There is a spasm of the mind as well 
as of the muscles ; horror lilunts the peroeptions, 
paralyzes the judgment and critical faculty, while 
the will, as Fer6 nas said (p. 107), is blocked as a 
door is jammed in a too violent effort to open it. 

Like physical shock, horror may cause death, 
when too extreme ; and in predisposed natures it 
may cause insanity, whether of the obsessional 
or of the depresidve, melancholic type. Burton 
collected a number of instances from the earlier 
literature ; naturally such cases were more familiar 
in the Middle Ages, when superstition was more 
wide-spread. 

Fiobably the sympathetic form of horror u more 
frequent to-day than the egoistic ; it certainly is 
aroused by signts and sounds which a century ago 
would have Imt men unmoved ; what excites horror 
in a people might well be taken as a criterion of 
its degree of civilization. 

LiTWiATOiw.-C. Danrin, qf tS# 

don, 1878; C. Bell, Anatomy qf do. 1S72; A. 

Bain. Knwtiomand WffU.do. 1875; D. HackTulM. 
of ths Mind upon tho Body^, 8 voli., do. C. PdiA, 

Aogy o/thgJSmatwng. Eug. tr., do. 1800 ; R. Burton. Anatomy 
^dinehoty (ad. Bail, London. 1800X L 8W. 

J. L. MoIntybb. 

HORSE.— See Animals, AflYAMBDHA. 


HOSPITALITY. 


Arabian (D, S. Marooliouth). p. 797. 

Babylonian.— See * Semitic.' 

Buddhist (T. W. Khvs Daviiis), p. 798. 

Celtic ( J. L Gerig), p. 799. 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. m 

Christian (G. Bonet-Maury), p. 804. 

Greek and Roman (St. G. Stock), p. 808. 

Hindu (A. S. Gedbn), p. 812. 

HOSPITALITY (Arabian).— The notion sug- 
gested by ‘hospitality* with the Arabs, as indeed 
^th aU other nations (Pindar, Pyth. iv. SO), is the 
bestowal of food; to ‘entertain* and to ‘give food’ 
are used in the Qar*En (xviii. 76) as synonyms. 
The usual word for ‘hospitality* {4^ydfcth) seenm 
to be eonneotad etymolomcally with a word 
* crowd of persons sharing a meal * ; one ^at is 
■tightly less common (ctrd) is thought to be con- 
nected with goryoA, • village/ and perhaps is to be 
explained from the Heb. gdrd, ‘ to meet.^ PartaJe- 
Ing of food makes the guest a temporaiy member 


Iranian (Louis H. Gray), p. 812. 

Japanese end Korean (M. Kbvon), p. 814. 
Jewish.— See ‘Semitic.* 

MuslioL— See ‘Arabian.* 

Semitic (W. Cruickbhank), p. 816. 

Teutonic and Balto-Slavic (O. Schrader), 

p. 818. 


of the family, and so confers certain rights and 
duties : when Abraham, immediately cm the arrival 
of the Divine guests, offered them a ooiled calf, hut 
found that their hands did not reach to it, he be- 
came terrifled (Quriftn xi. 78). The partaking of 
fo^, therefore, proves that the intentions of the 
guest are not hostile, while it also lays on tlie host 
the duty of protecting the guest as though he wm 
a member of his own family ; ordinarily this rela- 
tionship is established hy the partakiim of bread 
and salt (Doughty, Arabia Deterfo, Csmbndffe, 
1888, i. 228). in the oese of an ordinary guest the 
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ralatlonihip bo aBtablished lastii two daya and the 
Intervening night» called by the Arabs three days 
M.), BuppoBed to be the period daring which the 
food remains in the body. 

The entertainment of gnestB U thooght to have 
been started by Abraham (Tha'&libl, of- 

1867| p. 4). Both ancient and modem 
desoriptiona of Arabia nsaally dwell on the hoapi- 
tality of the Bedawin. In early or OBtensibly eany 
Arabic poet^ the subject u a commonplace ; a 
good collection of verses dealing with it is to be 
found in the ^amOsa (pp. 686-722). The bards 
boast that in the dead ox night their fires attract 
wayfarers ; their dogs welcome these arrivals ; 
witnout inquiring who they are, or even when the 
stranger is known to be an enemy, they immedi- 
ately slaughter a camel and bid the womankind 
cook it for the stranger’s benefit. They clothe him 
and talk him to sleep ; however gentle they may 
be, they are ferocious in defence of a guest ; how- 
ever ferocious, they will endure an^hing from 
one who is partaking of their hospitality. The 
entertainment of a stranger is a prise which 
each owner of a tent hurries to secure before the 
others. Sometimes he is admitted to the famil3’ 
circle, at other times a special tent is erected for 
him. 

The temporary truce which this hospitality in- 
volves seems to be an institution which has sur- 
vived in the desert from remote antiquity, and has 
helped to render life there possible. Neverthe- 
less, the poets quoted would not boast so loudly 
of their exercising it, ivere it exercised by every 
one ; and indeed, where the hospitality involves 
the harliouring of a hunted man, it is clear that 
the serious coiisoquenoes attaching to the act 
would render many unwilling to perform it. In 
the Qur’an (xi. 80), Lot appeals to the people of 
Sodom not to disgrace liim in the matter of his 
guests ; he is apparently ready, if compelled, to 
yield to force mujeure. In the biography of the 
JPronhet we find more than one occasion on which 
such harbouring is refused, or at any rate made 
dependent on the pleasure of the chieftain. 

In spite, therefore, of the fame of Arab hospital- 
ity, and the sanctity which is supiiOBod to attach 
to it, an invitation to a meal would seem to have 
been a mode of entrapping an enemy common in 
Arabia as in other Eastern countries. In the 
legends which explain how the Jews of Medina 
became clients, this expedient is twice employed 
(D, S. B^rgoliouth, Mohammed and the Miee of 
Jelam, London, 1907, p. 187). It became a recog- 
nized principle of Islftmic statecraft, and as late as 
1st March 1811 was employed by Muhammad All 
in dealing with the Maniluks : ' all the principal 
men of Cairo flocked to the citadel; collee was 
then served,’ and immediately afterwards a mas- 
sacre took place (A. A. Paton, Hist, of the Egjfp, 
EevohUiont London, 1863, ii. 30). Hospitality 
oifered by one chieftain to another is, therefore, 
apt to be suspected. The Arabic romances not 
infrequently aepict violations of hospitality of 
another sort. In the Maqama of Qarirl the 
hero invites a number of guests to a mock wedding, 
where he treats them to sweetmeats containing a 
narcotic ; when they are unconscious he strips 
them of everything and makes off. In the Maqd- 
moB of Hamadhani (Beirut, 1889, p. 190) the 
travellers ask for food at a village; they are 
refused bread except for a price, hut are given 
milk, which, however, they afterwards discover to 
have been polluted. The use of poison for dispos- 
ing of enemies was also common at many periods 
of the Khallf ate. Sometimes the outrage proceeded 
firom the guests : Osman, founder of the Ottoman 
empire, according to his biographers^ got TOsses- 
sion of some important fortresses aooepung an 


invitation to a wedding-feast, and bringing amed 
men dressed un as wcmien. 

The definition of hospitality in the Qur’an 
appears to be * feeding on a hungry day a day 
of famine] an orphan who is also a kinsman, or a 
poor man who is in need ’ (xo. 14). The latter act 
IS assigned so high a value that, where the oode 
admits expiation, feeding a certain number of 
mendicants serves this purpose ; the food is to be 
normal, and the amount specified as a mudiL 

The value set in the Qur’ftn on horoitality has 
naturally been exaggerated by the Muslim theo- 
logians, and in homiletic works some remarkable 
views are fonnulated. *An account will be de- 
manded on the Day of Judgment of all expenditure 
except of that on the entertainment of guests: 
God will be ashamed to demand any account 
thereof’ {QHt al-Qulilb, 1310, ii. 182, after ]|^asaD 
ai-Bo^rl, t 110 A.H.); 'to refuse an invitation is 
to disobey God’ (»&. 187) ; provided that the place 
where the hospitality is oftere<i fulfils certain con- 
ditions, e,ff. is not aaomed with silk or satin, gold 
or silver vessels, etc. (i6. 190). Sayings attributed 
to the Prophet are: 'Hospitality is a right’; 

' Hospitality for a night may be claimed ’ ; * Any 
area or village wherein a Muslim is .allowed to 
pass a night hungry is out of the palepf Islfim ’ ; 
'HospitiJity is three [daj's]; all abo^e that is 
charity ’ (probably meaning ' cannot be demanded 
as a right,’ but ingeniously interpreted by some 
as charity bestowed on the entertainer, who 
thereby earns heavenly reward [»6. 206 f.]V 

In spite of such exhortations, the desire to enter- 
tain was by no means universal among Muslims, 
and a whole literature exists in illustration of 
stinginess; the classical treatise is that by Jfihif 
of Ba^ra (t 265 A.11. ; ed. van Vloton, 1900). 

The formnlm wherewith guests are greeted, 
Man wa^aahlan^ wa^marfuiban, probably go back 
to remote antiquity : the last of these words is the 
‘wide room’ of the Psalms (18“ 31“ etc.). The 
first is said to moan * you ore among your family ’ ; 
the second is probably a jingle matching the first, 
but means ' easy.’ In modern times the phrases 
dnaetand, 'you have rendered us at home,’ and 
auhaahtand, 'you have rendered us lonely,’ are 
often heard besides. We sometimes hear of gifts 
given to guests in connexion with the word ntud ; 
but the practice does nut appear to have been wide- 
spread. 

lATBEATUBa— To the suthoritiei cited In the article add G 
Jacob. Altarabiiieh09 BeduinerUebenB, Berlin, 1HH7, pp. S6-8S. 

D. S. Margolioutii. 

HOSPITALITY (Buddhist).— This may best 
be considered under three heads: (1) hospitality 
of laymen one to the other, (2) hospitality of the 
laity to members of the religious Orders, and (3) 
hospitality of the latter to each other. 

z. Hospitality among laymen.— In passages in 
the canonical Itooks deming with the lower moral- 
ity and addressed to unconvertied laymen we find 
references to this subject. So in the Digha (iil. 
190) the ideal wif6-4s said to be hospitable to her 
husband’s family; in »6. i. 117 it is stated to be 
the duty of a good citizen to treat guests with 
honour and respect ; in JOtaka^ iv. 32 (in the can- 
onical verses), one of the heroes of the tale boosts 
of the friendly and hospitable reception he always 
accorded to guests ; and in ib, v. 388 (again in the 
canonical verses) it is laid down that his sacrifice 
is vain who leaves a guest there seated unfed. 
These injunctions, or expressions of opinion, are 
not represented as exolosively Buddhist. In the 
first passage they ore put into the mouth of the 
Buddha, in the others into the mouths of good 
men not belonging to the Buddhist community. 
It is evident that the Buddhists adopted current 
views on the subject, omitting only any reference 
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bo inpontitioiui oustoms, coimeoted with oouoep- 
tlons of tabu or animistic Tiews. 

Hotpitalil^ of tte laity to the religious 
Orders. — When Buddhism arose, there were quite 
a number of wandering teachers (pa66a^‘iM, ' wan- 
derers ’) who prapagatM doctrines as varied as those 
of the Greek sophists. They belonged to all social 
g^es, though most of them were men of noble 
birth. It was considered a virtue and a privilege 
to provide these unorthodox teachers with the few 


with such rules as seemed suitable to their founders 
for the regulation of such bodies of co-religionists. 


The people supported all alike, though they had 
their special favourites. The Buddhists adopted 
this system, and those among the laity who 
followed them carried out very willingly the 
current views as to such hospitality to the 

* wanderers.* It was enjoined upon them to give to 
all. Thus, when Siha, a nobleman who had hitherto 
followed the Jain doctrine, became a Bnddhist, it 
is specially mentioned that the Buddha urged 
him to continue, as before, his hospitalities to the 
members of the Jain Order. ^ So in the Edicts of 
the Buddhist emperor Asoka frequent mention is 
made of the duty of hospitality to teachers of all 
the difleront sects (not only one^s own). 

3 . Hospitality within the Order. >-The Buddhist 

* wanderers ’ were accustomed on their journey! ngs 
to stay with one another, and a set of rules was 
drawn up for their gnidanife when guests of this 
kind arrived, prescribing the etiquette to be ob- 
served both by the incoming hhikkhua (the dgan- 
tukd) and by their hosts. These regulations are 
of a simple character, such as might oe drawn up 
now under similar circumstances. They are too 
long to quote, but have been translated in full 
by the present writer and Oldcnbcrg in vol. iii. 
of the Ftnaya Texts {SBE xx. [18851) 27^282. 

It shonld be pointed out that all this is con- 
sidered to belong to the lower morality of the 
unconverted ; it is taken for granted, and never 
even referred to in those passages of the books in 
which the essential doctrines of Buddhism are 
expounded to the converted. It is really Indian 
(see Hospitality [Hindu]) rather than Buddhist ; 
though a detailed comparison of the Buddhist 
doctrine of hospitality with that of other Indian 
sects would, no aoubt, show that the Buddhists laid 
more stress than the others did on certain details, 
c,g, on the importance, in such matters, of disre- 
garding, or paying but little attention to, any 
dififereiico of sectarian opinion. 

IsnaATUEa— The suthoriileisre quoted In the srticle. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

HOSPITALITY (Celtic).— i. Gauls.— It has 
already been noted in art. Ethics and Morality 
(Celtic), vol. V. p. 465, that the Gauls manifested 
a great desire for knowledge of the habits and 
customs of foreign peoples, and it is in this eager- 
ness for information that we find the source of the 
hospitality for which they are so often praised. 
They welcomed the bards not only because they 
loved to hear them sing of the deeds of heroes, but 
also because they delighted in the stories of distant 
nations related oy these travellers. They never 
rdfnsed hospitolity to a stranger ; and, after having 
done him the honour of their table, they pressed 
him with endless questions regarding their neigh- 
bours ; as CiBsar says (de BelL Gaii. iv. 5) : 

* ESit enlm hoc GallioM ooniuetudlnla, utl at yistons atUin 
Invtto* oondsters oogsnt et, quid qulaque oomm de quaque 
re audierit aut oognoverit, quaerant. et niercatores in oppldis 
euliruf elrououdetat quibuique ex regionibus venlaat quaaque 
Ibl res oognoveiint, pronuntlare oogant.' 

Eveiy traveller found a cordial welcome among 
1 Yinaps 2Me. U. (RRJf xril. [18813) UB. 


the Celto-lberians, becanse they ecmsidered those 
who were in tlie company of strangers as beloved 
1^ the gods (G. Dottin, Manuef pour eenrir d 
Vitude de Vantiquiti eeltiquBt Paris, 1206, p. 117). 
It is needless to observe, therefore, that the state- 
ment of Diodoms (iv. 10 , v. 24), that the Celts 
were accustomed to put strang^s to death, is 
merely a fiction. 

2 . Irish. — The Irish terminology for the rela- 
tions of hospitality is as follows : 

gen. diped. 'guest'; omsd-eAat're, *gues^frleIldshm• 
'hcMpiUUty* OVindiaoh. DU aUir. BMenwim, Tain fid 
O&Mnqe^ Lelpslg, 1006, line 18S7); taige * gueet-house ' 

(<&. p. Ilif); bruuien, 'guest-house, a palace with s«ven doon* 
line 8026), cognate with Cloth, badrd, * board ' (AeaUamA ns 
Ssndracht ed. Wiiulisoh, Jriuhg TexU, iv. 1, Leipsig, 1000, p. 
line 1078; p. 77,line87SD; digedeehtat 'guesting,' ^hospltaUtjy' 
(<b.p.l,]lnel8); ' host *(Wlndlsob,l. [1880] 40b); imses- 

or aineoh-ruiss, ' taoe-blush* (Stokes and O'Donovan, Cwmtufe 
Giosaary, Calcutta, 1808, p. 66) ; 6niigAf««‘ (HL 'land-man*), 
'public hospiUller.' etc. 

In Ireland, hospitality was not only practised as 
a virtue, bnt enjoined by law from the earliest 
times, and references to this subject are equally 
numerous in religions and in secular literature. 
In the account of the second battle of Moyrath, 
we find the following statement concerning Ire- 
land in the reign of King Domlmall : * Her habita- 
tions were hospitable, spacious, and open for com- 
pany and entertainment, to remove the hunger 
and gloom of guests* (J. 0*Donovan, *The Battle 
of Mfigh Rath, Irish Arehaoh Soc,^ Dublin, 1842, 
p. 106). Bede {HE iii. 27), in writing of the 
plague of 664, states that many English, both of 
the nobility and of the lower ranks, had repaired 
to Ireland at that time either for the sake of study 
or of continence. The Irish, continues the his- 
torian, * willingly received them all, and took core 
to supply them with food, as also to furnish them 
with books to read, and their teaching, all with- 
out any charge.* 

From what is contained in the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland (London, 1868-73, Iv. 237) as well os in 
the saga, we may conclude that from the very 
earliest times a king or a chieftain was obliged to 
entertain any passing stranger or any other person 
who might seek his hospitality without asking 
any questions regarding himself or the purpose ot 
his ^it. One who neglected to disoliarge these 
duties incurred without fail the hostility of his 
people. For example, in the account of the second 
battle of Moytura, the people, we are told, coni- 

S lained bitterly of the poor hospitality of King 
Ires : 

'The knives of Us people were not neMed at hie table, nor 
did their breath smell of ale at the iNinqoet Neither their 
poets, nor their bards, nor their satirlste, nor their harpers, 
nor their pipers, nor their trumpeters, nor their Jugglen, nor 
their buffoons, were ever seen eusaged in amusing them in the 
aMsmbly at bis eourt'(P. W, Joyce. Soa. HUt,qfAna. /ralamd, 
London, 1008, i. 681 

The poet Oolrpre, eon of Stan, once presented hlmeelf at Uw 
castle of this king seeking hospitality. ' He was shown Into a 
small, dark, sombre house where there wee neither fire nor 
furniture nor bed. He wss given three small dry rolls of bread 
on a UtUe plate. Arising the next morning, he was not grate- 
ful.* Then Coirprb pronounced against Bres the first magic 
malediotloii ever composed in Ireland, and the outcome of all 
this UES that Bres was driven from the throne (H. d'Arbols 
dc JubainviUe, Cuurs de MUrature celtigue. Peris, 1688-1008, v. 
414). 

Probably the most unique account of hospitality 
among the Celts is that of Gdaire, king of Con- 
naught, in the 7 th cent., who was so constantly 
giving away that his right hand grew longer than 
his left. 

When Benohdn Torpelst became chief of the /lU In Ireland, 
after the death of Kochald Dedlsn l^rgaill in 068, ho sought 
hospItaUty of Oiiudro, accompanied by a fstlnue of 160 Jlle, or 
poeti. 'as many pupils, ss many valets as many women,' and 
others besides. Though Qdalre Imd a building purposely con- 
structed for the reoepUon of BenehAn and his companions, he 
was not prepared for each a multitude. The women emeolslly 
were most exacting in their demands ; 'at first the widow and 
the daughter of Eochald Dalian, then the wife of Senchto, and, 
finally rSeiMhAn hlmseW exneedtd all the bounds of hospitality.* 
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Th« fliM mAintoiitH Uint aht would dio iinleH oho ohtetiMd 

0 bowl of b«er modt wiiih milk, ond in odditloo to thia aho 
domondod ih« marrow from thr ankle of a wild boar. Between 
Ohriitmae and Euii>han>', abe wiehed to have betide her, on a 
yew tree, a euialf rreehly batched cuckoo. At a belt it waa 
neoeaaary to supply her a'lth a atrip of bacon token from a 
perfectly white pig. The only kind of mount with which ahe 
could be eatisaed waa a borne with purple mane and white lega. 
Her dreea muet be a apider'e web of many coloura. Marbon, 
the brother and ewinehord of Odalre. waa able to aecure for 
her all that she had aeked, and to aatiaty the equally exacting 
requeate of the two other women. 

But .SenchAn waa a atUl more embarmaaing gueat than they. 
Be declared that he would die unleaa Gdaira could regale him 
and his retinue, and aleo the nobility of Oonnaught, with an 
ample repeat, oonsletlng of the bacon of piga not born of aowa 
and of beer produced from a alngle grain olbarley. In case of 
rafueal Qdalre waa threatened with an incantation. MarhAn 
again came to hla reaoue. He poaaeesed nine pige from a eow 
whioh waa killed by a wolf before they were bom ; and eleven 
yean previous to this date, be bad sown a grain of barley whioh 
gave him an ear the following year. The grains of thia ear 
produoed seventeen ean the next year, and eo on until the end 
of the eleventh year, when he reapM seven large pllee of barley, 
all coming from the original grain. Ooneequently Qdaire was 
able to aaUafy the demands of BenohAn. 

Tha Utter, however, not expwting to be gratified, waa dis- 
pleased, and refused to eat. Gfiaire, though irritated by the 
oebavlonr of his guest, sent a servant to SenchAn beanng a 
goose prepared expreesiy for him. SenchAn refused to aooept 
tha gilt, and addresaed tha servant as follows : * 1 knew your 
grandfather, who had round and Ill-kempt nails. Consequently, 

1 will receive nothing from your hands.* A young girl was 
then dispatched by QiUire to prepare, In the presence of 
SenchAn, a mixture of flour and salmon eggs, whim was then 
offered to the poet But he again refused, saying to her: *I 
knew your grandmother. One day, from the top of a rook, 
■he showed the way to tome passing lepeva. Consequently, 1 
can leoeive nothing from your hands.* 

QtUire lodged and fed these incommodious guests for a year, 
a season, and a month, but finally he lost his patience. MarbAn 
recalled to his brother that, though SenohAn and his comfian- 
ions had the right to be lodged and fed, they were obliged In 
return to make music and relate stories, lie therefore asked 
of Ofialre permleslon to order them to recite the Tdin, or the 
OaltU Ratd qf Cootey, from beginning to end. SenchAn wm 
unable to comply with his oommand and asked his companions 
for helm^but of this vast epio thoy only knew bloga, or selec* 
tfone. ^en MarbAa, by an incantation, forbade them from 
passing two nights in suocession In the same house as long as 
they had not found the complete text of this Umous story. 
Theywers obliged then to set forth In search of tho epic 
(Book q/ Leinttor, 246: TranMoeUanM of tko Ottianie Society, 
DubUn, 1864-fil, V. 102-106 ; d'Arboisde JubaInvUle, vL 140-14S). 

Further instances of the hospitality of the early 
Irish axe the foUowing : 

First, In the Fetut of BrUriult Is stated that Conchobar, king 
of Ulster, eetabllehed the Uw that each ohleltaln should feast 
the Ulstermen one night In the year. The wile of the hero who 
did the entertaining was obli^ to furnish the wives of the 
Ulatormen with seven oxen, seven pige, eevon oaake, seven 
barrels, seven mugs, seven pots, seven cups, and seven gl na a ee 
of beer, seven servioee of flsn. birds, and vegetables cd'Arbois de 
JubalnvUle. ▼. 160). While the three heroes, Comm, Loogaire, 
and Cfiohmalnn, are making their long expedition, they are 
received on all sides with marked attention. In one place a 
repast safBclent for one hundred peieone is served to them, and 
they are permitted to have their ohoioe of the daughters of the 
king iib, 101). When they reach the house of Curoi. they learn 
that nis wife has received orders from her abeent hueband to 
gnuit them the hospltall^ of his home. Hence, she jpreperes 
hr them a bath, Intoxleatuig drinke, and snperb beds (l6. 186). 

la the stoiy of the JHrth and Boigntf Conchobar, wo are told 
that each Uutennan gave him hospitality for one night, and 
allowed him to pass It with hie wife— a right that this dee]iotio 
king mtended to exercise ever afterwards (ift. 7 f.). In the 
Muracr of CooMbar, it is stated that the kings of Munster, 
Leinster, eto., permitted the poet AithomA to pass the night 
with their wives during his sojourn In their countrioB, for fear 
of the protection of the Ulstermen whidi bad been granted to 
hlm(ib.806f.). 

The regnlax period for which a gneot could claim 
hofljpitality was three days and three niglita, after 
whira the host could refuse to continue to entertain 
hia gneat, if he so wished (cf. AedUamk na Scfuhnchf 
inWindisoh, !▼. 1, lines 436, 1601, 1823, 2707» 8631, 
7862, 7662 ; £Cel ix. [1888] 405, note 8). Mael 
Duin and his fellow-pilgrims are received every- 
where with the greatest cordiality, but, at the end 
of three nights and three days, their host or hostess 
usually vanishes (d'Arbois de JubalnvUle, v. 474, 
470 f.). The attentions shown them in the * Island 
of the Queen and her seventeen daughters* rival 
those of Gdaire given above (t&. 486 ft*.). If the 
lord thought his reception unworthy of his guests 


heoanse of hia lieinc takisn nnaw^ares, he vsnally 
attempted to atone for his inhospitality dnrlu the 
course of the following days. iVhen Mao l&thd 
was surprised the heroes of Ulster and of Con- 
naught and tlieir reiitiuos, he killed his immense 
bog, the wonder of his kingdom, in hononr of his 
guests. Fearing tliat they might still be dis- 
pleased witli their reception, he apologized for his 
lack of preparations, saying : ‘ If any&ing is lack- 
ing to-day, I will kill it to-morrow^ (*Soel mucci 
mTc Ddthd,* in Windisoh, i. 98). 

In iiistorical times we find the same esteem for 
hospitality as in the more legendary periods. Of 
Owen O’Madden, a Connaught chief, it is stated in 
the Tribes tmd Cuetome of Hy^many O’Donovan, 
Irish Archeeol, Soc. v. [1843] 141) that * he does not 
refuse any one gold or horses, food or kine, and lie 
is the wealthiest of the race of Gaedhal for bestow- 
ing them * : while St. Patrick, in blessing the 
district of Moy Hein, is reported to have said : * 1 
leave prosperity to the place so that it shall provide 
for all Trequinng help] even though every cleric 
should be poor,' which is interpret£l by Hennessy 
to mean that, if the edergy were too poor, the laity 
should be rich enough to provide for all (Hentiessy 
and Kelly, The Book of Fenagh, Dublin, 1875, 
p. 273). i 

Among the different classes of socieiw, we find 
first that the king was expected to keen his houne 
always open to visitors. > 

* A prince,* says Cortnac Mac Art, *ihoald Uzht His lamp* on 
Samhain Day tthe celebration of the hezinmng oi wintei on 
1 Nov.] and welcome hie irneNts ivith clapping of banda and 
comfortable seats, and tiie cup liearers should be active in dis- 
tributing meat and drink ' (Joyce, 1. 66). 

Once a guest had jiartaken of food in a house, 
whether ol king or of subject, the host was not 
allowed thereafter to ofler him violence or even to 
show him disrespect. 

In A.o. 698, Bmtifiuff, king of Leinster, offended at the llcen- 
tiems conduct of Prince Ouimnascach, set fire to the Inilldlng in 
which the latter and his suite were feasting. Glasdain, the 
prince’s Jester, who liad been entertained a few days before os a 
guest by the king, exclaimed : * Ixi, 1 have eaten thy meat I Let 
not this deed of shame be now wrought on me!* To thie 
Branduff answered : *By no means shall this be done I Climb 
op to the ridge-pole and leap out over the flumes to the ground. 
We wiU let thee pose, and thus shalt thou escape 1 * But the 
Jester refused to be saved without his master, and gave his 
mantle and cap to the prinoe, who escaped from the burning 
building (8. n. O'Oroay, Suva Gadcl&a, I^ondon, It. 
xxviil ; Joyexs ii. 488). 

During the time that the guest was under the roof 
of his noBt, the latter was bound by law to protect 
him. A gloss on tho Ancient Laws explains the 
words t'aurgaire, * thy defence,’ by the statement 
that no one — ^not even an officer of the law — should 
bo allowed to enter one’s house and lay hold of his 
guest (».e. for debts or crime) before the end of the 
third night, in such an event the host could lay 
claim to damages against those who had violated 
tlie privacy of his home (d'Arbois de Jubainville, 
* Introiluction et commontoire du Senchus-Mfir’, in 
Cours de Hit. eelt, viii. 145). 

When the king or his subject found himself un- 
able to discharge the duties of a host, he sufiered 
tho * blush of honourable shame’ or 'faoe-blush’ 
tenech-ruiee). In order to * break or prevent the 
face-blush’ of a king, the Ancient Laws {iw, 811) 
say that the hruighfeT^ or ' public hospitaller,’ had 
the * snout of a rooting hog'— in other words, he 
had plenty. If, however, the king or his subject 
should lacK the necessary provisions at the amvol 
of bis guests, through default of another, the 
defaulter was obliged to pay him the compensation 
known as the ' blush-fine ^(iinetsn/ LawsofJrelandt 
i. 123. 11 ; 129, note 1 ; iv. 345, 347, 13 ; Corma^s 
Glossary. 103, s,v, * Leos ’). 

Thougn, according to the Ancient Laws (iv. 237), 
ohieftainB were held * bound to entertain witiiout 
asking any questions,’ the fime^ or fanners, it 
seems, were given permission to make suitable 
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inquiries of their gueste, in order, without doubt, I 
to adbrd them better inoteotion in case of neceaniw • 
(Joyce, ii. 108). Ac the Ancient Lawe (iv. 337) ; 
specify cosea wherein a king might be excused for 
delicienoy of provisions if the number of guests 
should exceed expectation, it is obvious that 
a subject was not expected to exceed the limits 
of his means in order to provide for a number 
of guests. 

As stated above, there was a * public hospitaller * 
ibruigf^ert brugaid^ Muga), wno had, as a gift 
from the king, to assist him in fulfilling the ftmc* 
tions of his charge, appanage lands of various 
kinds. He seems to have had, for example, the 
temporary usufruct of escheated lands, and of such 
lands as fell into the public domain through failure 
of heirs, or pending the decision of the courts as to 
the rightfui succession to them. In return for 
these immunities and lands, he was bound to main- 
tain his establishment in a proper condition. His 
was a position of high honour, and all who laid 
claim to his hospitality were bound to show him 
due respect. Though his revenues came princi- 
pally from the land, be had other allowanoes. The 
extent of his house and iiremises, the character of 
the furniture, and the amount of supplies of pro- 
visions he was bound to have always in store are 
minutely given in the OritA GctAlach, a MS pub- 
lished by £. O'Gurry (JIfannere and Oustcme^ 
the Anc. Irieh, London, 1873, ii., App. p. 486). He 
was specially protected by law from trespass and 
from wanton or malicious dainaguB to his lumiture 
or premises. In the tract mentioned above, tlie 
fines for such trespasses and damages are set down 
with great minuteness. These fines were heavy, 
and were evidently intended to restrain within the 
limits of order and decorum those who were entitled 
to hospitality (0*Curry, i. p. coxlix). Among the 
privileges extended to the brugaid or bruighfer was 
that of brewing, for his house should never be 
found lacking the ale necessary for the refreshment 
of a king, bishop, poet, judge, or other person, and 
their respective suites entitle to such entertain- 
ment (id. p. ccclxxvi). He was also the only 
man under the rank of njiaith ('ruler, prince^) 
entitled to the privilege of having his house over a 
spring of water. 

There were two classes of brugaids. According 
to Stokes (JiCel xv. [1894] 431), the inferior and 
more common grade was that of the brugaid ceelaeA, 
or ' hundred hospitaller,’ who was required to have 
one hundred of each kind of cattle, one hundred 
labourers, and corresponding provision for feeding 
and lodging guests. The higner and more excep- 
tional grade was that of the brtsgaid lethecA, or 
'hospitaller of the kneading trough’ (lethech^ 

' kneading trough *), who was not only obliged to 
have two nundred of each kind of cattle, hut who 
haid to supply his house with all the necessary 
furniture and utensils, including one hundred beds 
for guests. The Ancient Lawe (i. 47) deny the 
brugaid the right to borrow, stating, on the con- 
trary (iv. 311), that he is ' a man of three snouts, the 
snout of a live hog rooting in the fields to break the 
blushes of his face, the snout of a dead hog cooking 
on the hooks, and the pointed snout of a plough * ; 
Le., he should have plenty of live animals, meat 
cooked and uncooked— usually of three kinds— and 
a plough, with all other tilling appliances. He is 
also oiuled the man of three sacks s i.e., his house 
was always to be provided with a sack of malt for 
brewing ale, a sack of salt for curing cattle- joints, 
and a sack of guail^ or charcoal, 'for forging the 
irons,* in case of accident to the horses or vehicles 
of travellers (O'Cnny, L p. occlxii). The Ancient 
Xa«ot (iv. 3101.) prescribe, farther, that his kitchen 
fire should never be permitted to go ont, and that 
his cauldron should always remain on the fire, full 
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of joints boiling lor any guest who might ehance 
to arrive. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Brehm Lwwe 
(v. 17. 7, 79. 22) provide that a number of op^ 
roads should lead to the brugaid'e hostel, so that it 
might be within access of all j and a man should 
he stationed at each rood to allow no traveller to 
pass without seeking the hospitality of the brugaid. 
From the account cn the destruction of Da Doga’s 
hostel, we are able to ascertain that at night a 
light was kept burning on the lawn (/atf Aeto), to 
serve as a guide to travellers. In fact, Da Dwga 
never closed any of the doors of his house, day or 
night, with the exception of those to the windward 
side (Stokes, ' Togau Bmden Da Derga,’ in BCel 
xxU. [1901]). 

According to Keatiag {Eietory of Irdand^ tr. 
O’Mahony, London, 1806; see Joyce, ii. 170), 
there were 90 brugaide in Connaught, 90 in Ulster, 
93 in Leinster, and 130 in Munster. Though these 
figures are far from being accurate, they indicate 
how very numerous these houses of hospitality 
were. 

There were a few hrugaide of a still higher class 
than those already mentioned, who, it seems, 
entertained kings, chiefs, and their retinues, and 
were on very intimate terms with them. With 
the exception of this fact, their duties were iu 
wory way similar to those of the other two classes. 

with the creation of the position of brugaid 
arose the necessity of public hostels of which he 
might be placed in charge. These hostels were 
colTed brudin or firttcfsn — meaning houses of 
public or State-endowed hospitality. According 
to the Story of the Pig of Mao D4th6 ('ScS 
mucoi Mic D4th6,’ in Wmdisoh, L 00), there were 
in the Bed Branch p^od« about the ^ginning of 
the Ohrlatian era, six of these royal hostels in 
Ireland : ' the hostel of Da Derga m the province 
of Cualaun, and Die hostel of Forgaill Manaoh 
[father-in-law of Ciiohulainn] which was located 
at Lusca [now Lusk, to the north of Dublin], 
and the hostel of Mio Dareo in Brefn^, and the 
hostel of Da Choca in West Meath, and the hostel 
of Blai the fanner {hriuga) in Ulster,* as well as 
that of Mao D4tb6, who was king of Leinster. In 
regard to the hostel of Mao D4tho, it is said that 
*UMr» wars mtsd doors in tbs hostel, end seven wsys 
throngh it, end seven beertbs in it, and seven cauldrons, and 
an ox and a salted pig in each cauldron. The nian who came 
into tbs house thrust his fork into the cauldron, and what ha 
obtained at the first thrust, that ha ata. If. however, ha did 
not obtain anything at the firat thruat, ha did not make 
another ' (ef. also Stofcsa, * Tofiail Bmdsn 0a Ohoca, tlie Destruc- 
tion of the Hostel of Da Ohoca,' in ROel ud. [1000] 807). 

The bmden of Da Der^ was the most im^xirtant 
of these hostela The account of the destruction 
(togail) of it was published by Stokes in BCel xxiL 
ri901], and it relates how Conari L, king of 
Ireland, and hia retinae, who were sta^ng there 
at the time, were destroyed by a hand of Irish and 
British marauders in the Ist cent. A.D. This 
hostel was situated on the river Dodder, where 
excavations were made and remains were dis- 
covered ^ Fraser {Proc. Soy. Jr. Acad.^ 1870-86, 
p. 29). The hruden of Da Ohoca, in the deatmo- 
tion of which Coxmac Conlingeas, son of Conohobar, 
king of Ulster, perished, was the next in inmrt- 
ance, and was, aa stated above, aituated in West 
Meath, a few miles from Atblone. The account 
of its destruction contains the statement also that 
' every bmden is an aqylum of the red hand,’ i.e. for 
all cnminala guilty of murder [BCel xxi. 315). 

There was still another kind of public hospitaller, 
colled the biateuh or biadhtaeK though the difier- 
enoe between him and the hmgaia is not veiy 
clear. The Book of the Dun Cow {leabhar na 
hUidhret p. 123, line 4f. from bottom) mwti^ 
them together, apparently making no distinction 
whatever between them. The biabaeh was ohliged 
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to entertain travellen and the ohiefe aoldiera 
whenever they nought hie hospitality. In order to 
enable him to dischaim his fnnotions, he was 
granted a tract of araule land called the baiie- 
biadhiaigh^ u'hich was equivalent to about 1000 
English acres. Besides this, he was entitled to a 
much larger amount of waste land. 

Aocordmg to Cormao*s Glowury (p. 130), there 
were several female brugaidt during the time of 
Finn who entertained ohieftainB and warriors on 
their hunting expeditiona 

In addition to these, we find in Christian times 
that every monastery contained a texh-6igedt or 
guest-house, for tlie reception of travellers. These 
houses, which were constructed at some distance 
from the monks' cells, dated from the time of St. 
Patrick (Joyce, i. 380). According to tlie Lives 
of the Saints (Stokes, Liwa of the Saints from the 
Book of Lismore, Oxford, 1890), it was enjoined 
upon some of the inmates to receive the stranger, 
take olf his shoes, wash his feet in wann water, 
and prepare supper and bed for him. This was 
done in accordance with the Ancient Loses (v. 121. 
27), which state that * hospitality is incumbent on 
every servant of the Churcm.' 

An old Irish sermon on Doomsday contains the following : 
*Ths Lofd will say to the Just, “I was In need of a gusat-house 
(teeh-aiged), and ys gave me hospitality*** (Stokes, * Tidings 
of Doomsday: a Sermon on Iteomsday from the Lobar 
na hUldhre,* in BCtl tv. [1879-80]). Once, when St. Columba 
expected a ^est at Iona, he told the brethren to prepare the 
AospttCunft, or gueet-house, and to have water ready to wash 
the stranger's feet (Keeves, Adamnan^s i4fe 4/ Columba, 
Dublin. 1867, p. 27). When Bt. Claran of Olonmacnoise arrived 
at Baigir (now Beirklemn in King's County), to visit the other 
eSarau, abbot of Salglr, the latter, learning that the fire liad 
uneicpeotedW gone out, said to him with a tons of apology : 
*The Unit thing that ye [the saint and Ms followers] need is 
water to wash your feet, but Just now we have no means of 
heating water for you ' (Stokes, lAuis of the Saints, 277). Mao 
Oonglinne, displeased at the poor reception accorded him in 
the monastery at Cork, complains that on his arrival no one 
came to the guest-house to wash his feet, so that be was obliged 
to wash them himself (Meyer and Hennessy. The Vision of Mac 
Conglinne, London, 1802, p. 10). As In secular life, so In mou- 
astlc life there was no obligation to entertain gueste after the 
UiM day. 

Guest-bouses with men-servants (timfhirig) in 
charge were also established in the most iinnortant 
nunneries of the country. In the Bdilire, or 
Calendar, of Oengns the Culdee (Trans, Boy, Ir, 
Aead,t 1880, p. 72 f.), it is related that a chief 
named Coirfre or Carbery arrived at St. Brigit’s 
Convent in Kildare with a child in his arms, and 
was conducted to the guest-house. Guest-houses 
are also found attached to the houses of chiefs and 
even of persons not so high in the social scale who 
might be able to bear the expense. They con- 
sisted usually of one lar^ ajiaHment, which was 
always kept prepared for the reception of travellers, 
and whicii was in charm of a handmaid who 
washed the guests' feet (io. 48). 

If a monastery was situated on the banks of a 
river where there was no bridge, the monks usually 
had a cwrragh ready to ferry any traveller across 
free of charge (Healy, Inswa Sanctorum et Doc- 
torum: Ireland's Ancient Schools and Scholars, 
Dublin, 1800, p. 427). Irish missionariQB on the 
Continent established hospitalia for the use of 
pilgruDB on the way to liome, some of which were 
m Germany, although they were mostly in France 
Ckimbrensis Eversus, A. for the Celtic Society 
M. Kelly, Dublin, 1850, ii. 244 f.). 

The public hostels began to diminish in number 
at the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion, and 
finally they disappeared altogether. After this 
the monasteries and some of the weiUthier chiefs 
continued to keep up the custom for some time, 
hut Henry vili. finally ordered the suppression of 
all monasteries, and the last vestige of this custom 
disappeared with them. In 1539, Lord Leonard 
Gray, the Irish lord deputy, and the Dublin 
ooonm petitioned the king in vain to exempt six 


monasteries from the order, and among theii 
reasons they cite the following : 


* For in thooe hoiiMS commonly, and other tndh llks Jn de- 
fhuta of oomen innei, which are not In tbfe land, the aingel 
Deputie, and all other hie Omce'e Oonimaell and OfBooie, sleo 
Irishmen, and others resorting to the Kinge's Deputie In ther 
qiiarteis, ie and hath bene moet oomenlie loged at the ooelee 
of the eald houses. . . . Also at every hosting, rode, and 
Jomey, the aaid honeee In ther losmj propre ooetee fyndetiie 
lentertalnment for] os many men of wanr, as they sre opoynted 
by the Klnge's D^utie and Counsaell for the same' iMtsUte 
Papers, Htnrp Vitt„ Ireland, Hi. 180; see also ibpiiler sfAU 
HaUtnss, xsv., and Joyce, I. 828X 


3. Weleh. — Among the Weltii the same admira- 
tiun for hospitality and liberality was shown as 
among the Irish. The house of the Cymro was 
always open to the traveller. When he came 
within a district and presented himself at a house, 
he first delivered up his arms, which signified 
that he placed himself under the nawd (peace) of 
the penteulu (head of the honsehold). If he ex- 
pressed the desire of seeking a lodging, for the 
first two nights he was treated as a guest of the 
householder with whom he stayed, out on the 
third night he was deemed an agenJhim, or member 
of the man's household, for whom such man was 
answerable (Hubert Lewis, The Ancient Laws of 
Wales, ed. J. E. Lloyd, London, 1889, p. 281). 
The guest's way of manifesting his intention of 
staying ovemi^it was to allow his A feet to be 
washed. But, if he refused the prottered service, 
it was apparent that he desired only iboming re- 
freshments, and not lodging for the nighL 
*The young men,* mya Oiialdua Oambrenois ed. J. F. 
Dimock, London, 1861-01, i. 10, p. 1821.), 'move about in troops 
and families under the direotlon of a chosen leader. Attached 
only to arms and ease, and ever ready to stand forth In defence 
of their country, they have free admlttanoe into every house m 
if It were their own.* 


As each house hod its young women and its 
harps allotted to the purpose of entertaining 
visitors, those who arrive early in the day were 
entertained either witli conversation or music 
until evening, when the principal meal of the day 
was served. Though, as Giraldus says (Descrip. 
Knmbrias, i. 10, p. 182 f. ; cf. Ethics and Moralitv 
[Celtic], vol. V. p. 463), this varied according to the 
number and dignity of the persons aBHeinbled and 
the degrees of wealth of difierent houseliolds, it was 
almost always a simple reiiast, for *the kitchen 
does not supply many dishes nor high-seasoned 
incitements to eating.'^ 

The houses of tlie Welsh were not furnished with 
tables, cloths, or napkins. The guests were seated 
in messes of three, instead of couples as elsewhere. 
All the dishes were at once set before them in large 
platters on rushes or grass spread on the flour (ib,), 
and the food consisted of milk, cheese, butter, and 
plainly-cooked meat (lihys and Bryninor- Jones, 
The Welsh People, London, 1900, p. 250 f.). The 
broad that they served was a thin and bro^ cake 
fresh Imked every day, which, Giraldus says (loc, 
cit,), was called lagana in the old writings, but which 
was probably very much the same as the * griddle- 
breaa’ or *bake-atone bread' — 6am llech or hara 
planc---oi modem times (Rliys and Brynmor-Jones, 
loc, dt, ; T. Wright, The Hist, Works of Giraldus 
Camhreneis, lA>naon, 1863, p. 498, note 2). To this 
was usually added broth with chopped-up meat. 
* Such a repast,' adds Giraldus, * was formerly used 
by the noble youth from whom this nation boasts 
its descent, and whose manners it stUl partly imi- 
tates.' The family waited on the guests, the host 
and hostess standing up and taking no food until 
the needs of their visitors were satisfied. The 
evening was then passed by tlie guests in listening 
to the songs or recitations of the bard of the house- 
hold, or of minstrels who in their wandering hod 
joiii^ the company. Often all united in ^orai 
singing (Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, loe, cU,), A 
bed n^e of rushes, and covered with a coarse 
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kind of doth manufactured in the country, called 
brychan^ was then placed along the side of the hall, 
and the family and gueste li^ down to deep in 
common (Giraldus, foe. ciiA. The fire on the hearth 
in the centre of this hall continued to bum all 
night, and the people were so arranged that it was 
at their feet. 

* But when the under ilde bogini to be tired with the hard- 
neee of the bed,* adds Qlraldue (foe. eiC.), * or the upper one to 
■uffer from the cold, they immediately leap up and go to the 
fire, which eoon relieree them from both Inconveniencee ; and 
then, returning to their oouch, they alternately eipoee their 
■idee to the oold and to the hardnem oi the bed.' 

Until the end of the third night the host and 
the people of the honae were responsible for the 
safety of the guest. According to the Ancient 
Laws qf WalsSt one of the cases where imardians 
are appropriate is to guard lawful guests 
Coefa, III. V. p, 300; C^ntian Code, ll. xxxviii. 
p. 877 ; AnonuUotis Welsh Laws, xiv. p. 714, in 
Aneurin Owen, Aneieni Laws and Institutes of 
Wales, London, 1841). If during the period of 
his vidt recognized by law — i,e, before the end 
of throe days — the guest was accused of theft, the 
testimony of his host could clear him only of theft 
committM by night {Anomalous Laws, xiv. p. 739, 

§ 2) ; and, if the host failed to clear his guest, he 
himself was obliged to pay three pounds to his lord 
and to surrender hU property to the complainant, 
i.e. autlioient, no doubt, to relieve his guest of the 

? iuniBhment he might suffer (i6. ; also ch. xii. p. 
05 : and ch. xv. p. 700). 

*Thm ar« throe privUegod nrogre i wlve vlilta,* my the Triads 
qf DymsstU Mo§lmud (W. Prol>eit, Andsnt Law ef Cam^ 
bHa, London, 182a p. 9, no. 24), * guaranteed by ttie honour of 
the tribe of the Oambriaiu, and no person must presume to 
hinder them: the visit of an ambanmdor from a bordering 
kingdom ; the visit of bards from the bordering kingdom in 
the convention, according to the privilege and IneUtute of the 
bards of the Isle of Britain : and the visit of foreigners to the 
peace and protection of God and His imnqiiillity.* 

Tb illustrate further the attitude of the Welsh towarda hoepb 
tality, it is stated elsewhere In the same work (f 12) that * there 
are three progressions that, wherever they go, are entitled to 
their support and maintenance : those who have the privilege 
of distinction ; those who have the privilege of bards ; and those 
who have the privilege of orphaiia.* Among the * three pro- 
gressions that require assistance ' are * barda in their circuit of 
minstrelsy and foreigners under the protection of the tribe of 
Cambrians.' Finally, the 'three renowned progressions' are 
the chief of the tribe and his retinue, bards and their disoiples, 
and a judge with the retainers of his court. * Wherever they 
ate,* continue the Triads, * they are entitled to their liberty and 
free malntenauce* (<b. 2 a0> 

This goes to show how greatly a violation of 
the laws of hospitality was condemned among the 
Welsh ; and we are not surprised, therefore, to 
discover that severe punisliuients were nioted out 
to the guilty. If it nappened, for example, that 
a guest was seen to arrive and enter a house 
in good health, and in the morning was found 
dead, and the host and liis family had raised no 
alarm and exhibited no marks of wounds received 
in his defence, the host and his family could not 
escape capital punishment, * unless perhaps they 
were liberated per pairiafn, if the King’s justices 
should deem that tne truth could be ascertained 
p»r patriam* (Lewis, op. eit. 379). It was on this 
account that laws were made about receiving and 
parting with guests bv daylight. If, on the con- 
trary, the master of the house was found dead in 
the morning, and his servant or a stranger had 
passed the night in it, such stranger or servant 
could scarcely escape danger by the inquisition of 
the country hecauso of the grave suspicion. ' But 
if the patria could not say the tnith as to such 
secret deed, the man was sufficiently acquitted by 
their not finding him guilty’ (t5.). 

Tbs AnsUnt Laws provide further (.Anomoloiis Laws, nr, Iv. 
402, 9 14, sd. Aneurin Owen) that, 'if a person come as an ln< 
mate to another person, having an animal or other properto* 
with him, when he departs, he Is not to take with him tlie off- 
spring, or dung, or crop, or any piece of furniture ; nor anything 
but iKst he brought with him to the house. If It remain, uidess 
an Bgnement assign It to him ; as to which it Is said : an agvse- 
me^ Is sliunger than jnstloe.' 


As in Ireland, no stranger was to remain lieyond 
throe days without * commendation,’ i.e. without 
being commended to some lord, who should take 
him under his protection, and answer for him, or 
witliout being admitted to some borh, or fellowsliip 
of mutual responsibility {Leges Hen. cviii. in 
Lewis, 281). In Ireland this was called 'binding 
the lord’s protection,* and was necessary to eve^ 
stranger to safeguard him through a country {S. 
Stracnan, Stories from the Tdin, Dublin, 1908, p. 
4). Gdchulainn not only accepts the protection 
of King Conchobar of Ulster on his first visit to 
Emain Macha, but even requires the Ulstermen to 
accept protection from himself (t6.). 

Of the king’s guest the Venedotian Code (L ix. 
10, 8 18, ed. Aneurin Owen) states that he is one 
of the six persons to be served with food and liquor 
by the royal steward. The other five who are the 
recipients of this honour are the king himself, his 
henaw, his edcling, his chief falconer, and his foot- 
holder. And, finally, one of the four persons for 
whom there is no protection against the king is ' a 
|)erson to whom the king is a supper guest, who 
ought to supply him with food that night, and who 
does not supply him’ {Dimetian Code, ll. viii. p. 
214, ed. Aneunn Owen). 

LnnaTUUL— This Is suffloiently Indicated In the artide. 

John Lawrence Gerio. 

HOSPITALITY (Chinese).— The Chinese are 
a hospitable peojde ; they enjoy social intercourse ; 
they love to chat together. Notwithstanding the 
hard struggle for existence which many of thorn 
have to carry on, they enjoy life to the full, and 
extract well-nigh all the pleaaure which con be got 
out of it. One of the first sentences in the Confucuin 
Analects^ runs thus : ' How pleasant it is to have 
friends come from a distance r The commentators 
amplify the wording of this so that it reads : * How 
pleasant to have friends come to you from a distance, 
attracted by your learning 1 * There is no doubt 
that the context gives them reason to paraphrase 
the passage in this way. At the same time, 
idtbough the attractive power that draws the 
friends together is learning, it opens the way to 
hospitality. This is not the only instance in the 
Classics ; others are even more to the point, and in 
them we find hospitality enjoined as a duty. Now, 
these Classics are the standard which the Chinese 
have applied to their conduct, and they contain, 
according to them, the principles whicli are to 
guide them in all affairs. 

It might be thought that the etiquette of this 
Eastern people, with its stiff formality, like acoat- 
of-mail, would so hamper intercourse that it would 
act as a kill-ioy on all attempts at the offering of 
hospitality ; out under the rigid fonns of outward 
ceremonial tliere beats a human heart worm with 
all the elements that foster the exhibition of it. 
A good corrective to formality of intercourse, lest 
it Mould dull the edge of hosptality, is found in a 
saying of the philosopher Ts&ng, one of the principal 
diiici]ueB of Confucius: *1 daily examine myself 
. • . whether in intercourse with friends I may not 
have been sincere.’* Another disciple of the 8age 
also gives utterance to much the same idea when 
he states it as one of the leading principles in the 
conduct of a man to whom the term 'learned* 
might be applied : ' If, in his intercourse with his 
friends, his words are sincere.’* We thus see that 
these rollowers of the Master were carding out 
the principles he laid down of ' Hold faithfulness 
and sincerity as first principles.'* 

In the compilation of memorials known as 'The 
Book of History,’ extending over about 1700 yean 
from the most ancient times before the day of 
Confucius, we have, in the imrtion known as * The 

1 Bk. I. oh. tl. * Jb. bk. I. eh. Iv. 

B /b. bk. 1. oh. vll. • /h. bk. 1. oh. vill. vsr. 2. 
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Great Plan’ (2SS06-2196 ac.)t one of the oldes 
parts of this andent work, 'the entertainment o 
guests’* laid down as one of the eight objects ox 
government. This would seem to uolude in its 
pnrview ' all festive ceremonies, all the intereourses 
of sodety.’ In an agreement entered into by an 
assembly of princes in 650 B.O. , one of the injunction 
was : ' Be not forgetful of strangers and travellers.’ 
This was taken to indude officers from othe 
oountriea 'The Doctrine of the Mean’— one oi 
the Chinese Clasdos— in a description of the dutiei 
of a ruler of a country, says that ' by indulgen* 
treatment of men from a distance they are broughi 
to resort to him from all quarters.'* The com 
mentators differ as to the meaning of ' men from a 
distance.* One thinks it includes ' guests or envoys 
and travellers, or travelling merchants.’ The 
learned translator of the 'Gninese Classics* (J. 
Legge) doubts whether any others but travelling 
merchants are intended oy iL Another com- 
mentator would apply it to ' the princes of surround- 
ing kingdoms.’ 

Confucius considered that the study of |The 
Book of Poetry’ taught the art of sociability. 
This book is a collection of 306 pieces selected by 
Confucius from more than 3000. They may almost 
be described os folk-songs, thus collected thousands 
of years before the vogue for such tilings in the 
West. These short poems represent the life of the 
Chinese some 3000 yean ago. Some of them were 
sung at festive gatherings. In one 'admirable 
guests’ are spoken of.* Merry gatherings they 
seem to have been, for in one we read : * As we 
feast, we laugh and talk.’* In another we have 
a general returning from all his toils and feasting 
happily with his friends on roast turtle and minced 
carp.* Another is descriptive of a feast mven by a 
king.' The hospitality thus sung in these songs 
seems to have been appreciated to the full.* 

The clan system brings in its train, among its 
good features, the development of hospitality on a 
far more liberal scale than might be expected. 
Should a European, in adopting a Chinese surname 
for his cognomen while among the inhabitants of 
the 'Middle Kingdom,’ come across a Chinese 
gentlemen hearing the same name, he will find the 
most genuine interest taken in him by his newly- 
discovered clansman, and the utmost hospitality 
shown to him. The clansman in trouble or distress 
finds a refuge in his ancestral home in the heart of 
his clan in this land where poorhouses are un- 
known. Not only so, but a diansinan, when out 
of work, can, and often does, go and live for days 
and weeks with one of the same clan as himself. 
Bed and board are given to him freely, and he is 
hospitably entertained until work again comes his 
way ; and he, in his turn, is able to offer the same 
entertainment to a brother clansman in need. 

The teapot in China isalwaysready to b^i^uoed 
on the advent of a stranger ; nor is the Chinaman 
content with a single teapot, for often each cup 
serves for one, and each guest has a brew made 
specially for him, and replenished with boiling 
water as often as he likes. These cups are slowly 
dpped while the host does his best to entertain his 
vintor. Sweetmeats and pipes are abo offered. 
A phrase in the Chinese language which b con- 
stantly heard is ' Come and sit down,’ being an 
invitation to the house of those who utter it. 

The low status of woman in China, her sup- 
posed inferior position in contrast to man, and the 
folse prudery of the Chinese, have hitherto pre- 
vented the mingling of the sexes in entertainments, 
suoh as dinners, parties, and social gatherings, 
1 Shu King.pb, ▼. Uk. Iv. | vlL wo. Hi. 

» WofborJw«flfiif,Wt. ▼Lpt.U.ch.'rli. Ter. B. . 

a OhTwrvers. swl 18. * Shi Kin^,yL II. bk, L ode I, 


Bespeotahle women were excluded from participa- 
tion in all suoh funotiLons except when all present 
were of the same sex as themsdves. But with the 
revolution in manners, onstoms, and ednoation, 
as well as in government, which is now taking 

S laoe in China, a (Afferent position is being taken 
y woman, and she has begun to share with her 
husband in both the dispensing and the receiving 
of hospitality. 

LnsEATOBB.— In addition to the siiclint soiiroes oltod In the 
footnotoi, the following modem works may ba oonmlted: J. 
DooUttle. Sooial lift qf lAe Chinm, London, 1868: J. H. 
Gray, CM^ do. 1878; J. Dyer Ball,jnkmy» 

Shanghai ana Hc^kong, 1908; tL K. Douglas, CMiiM*L 
London, 1887 ; S. IQddrOA<fia, do. 1884. _ _ 

J. DyvB Ball. 

HOSPITALITY (Christian).— The foundation 
of the first hospitals and hospices by the Christian 
Church shows the practical way in which the prfo- 
oiple of hospitality was applied oy Christian charity 
to invalids and weary travellers. Hospitality is 
proverbial in the East (cf. the story of Abraham, Gn 
18*^). The guest was sacred and inviolable, even 
although discovered to he an enemy (Jg 19**). 
Beforo the time of caravanserais, which were un- 
known until the end of the 7th cent. B.(i (of. Jer 9*), 
the stranger, wlien travelling, was dep^dent upon 
the hospitality of private individuals, flospitality 
was practised among the Greeks and Rdmans also, 
hut u was a private rather than a ciyio virtue. 
Christianity transformed it into a public virtue, 
by demanding as a formal duty from \ members 
if the Chur^, and especially bishops, a more 
merciful and beneficent spirit. In fact, the ear- 
liest Christians interpreted Christ’s words, 'I 
was a stranger, and ye took me in* (Mt 26^), 
in their broadest sense (Mt 10**, Lk 10® 14**"**), and 
showed hospitality towards pagans os W'ell as 
Christians. 

St. Paul followed in Christ’s footstero : ' In love 
of the brethren be tenderly afiectioned one to an- 


i, provided vi 
of recommendation from his church, could travel 
from one end of the Koman empire to the other 
without having any anxiety about a home. 
Wherever there was a Christian church he was 
sure of receiving food and shelter, and attention in 
case of illness. The Christians showed hospitality 
towards all poor travellers. 

X. Hospitality in the East— NaturaUy it was 
travellers attacked by illness that called forth the 
greatest pity and anxiety. This was the origin of 
hospitals ((ewodoxla, hospiiia)^ tiie first of whi^ was 
Founded in the last quarter of the 4th cent A.D., 
m account of a famine which had caused a deadly 
ipideniic. 

The historlsn Sosomen (ff ff, lli. 18) ralates the foundstlon in 
uD. 870 of the hoepltol of Edeem in Syria thus ; 'The town of 
EdeMS, being afflicted by famine, the hermit Ephmim pame 
forth from nle eeclttiion to upbraid the rich wiui their hard- 
heartedneee in allowing the poor to die Instead devoting a 
part of their euperfluous wealth to their relief. "That wetib 
which you are eo oamfolly a m iee ln g," he said to them, 
only serve to ooi^emn you, while you are loelng your own so^i 
Thfob are worth more than all the treaeurec on earth!** rer- 
luaded by these worde, the rioh people of Bdessa informed him 
jf their inahlllty to decide upon file person to be entrusted with 
the distribution of tbdr wealth, as the people of their eoqueint- 
anoe were all ooretoue and might put it to a wrong um. 

• And,** Ephraim asked them, "what b your ^ton of mef * 

* You are an honest man,” they reidied, " and we eball gladly 
give you ehaige of the dliBibution of our ahna” He tfaenupra 
received lar^ fame of money from them, and Immediaw 
ordered about three hundred beds to be fitted up in the pul^ 
porches, and there attention was devoted to all those snSerlng 
fr^ the elKeote of the Ihmine— e^ 


B 78. pt li. bk. ii. ode ix. 
T 78. pt. lU. bk. U. ode iv. 


Eifie, pt. 1 

• 78. pt.U. 1^.111. ode IlL 
1 78. pt. iv. bk. i. ^e ix. 


Basil, bishop of Cmsarea (in Cappadoeia), had also 
jpened a hospital in 376, not far from this town, 
Bonsisiing of several separate houses (see Gx^ 
Naz. Orat, xliL ' In laudem Basilii Mggni,’ 86)« 
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If Oarhoene and Capj^ooia can boaat of having 
had the first hospitals, it was Constantinople that 
first specified the different classes of those requir* 
ing relief. Between A.D. 400 and 408 Chxysostom 
bout several hospitals witli the surplus of his in- 
come from the archbishopric. Each of these he 
placed under the charge of two faithful priests, to 
assist u'hom he engaged phymoians, cooks, and 
capable workmen (Paifadius, IHal, de vita S, Joan. 
CXryoot., p. 19, ed. Montfaucon [PG zlvii. 201). 
There were seven diflerent hospitals: (1) the 
Xenodoehiumt inn for stranger traveUers ; (2) the 
jVosoeomtttm, home for the treatment of acute com- 
plaints i (3) the liohotrophium^ shelter for cripples 
and chronic invalids; (4) the Orphanotrmhiwnt 
home for the reception of orphans ; (5) the (xeronto- 
trqphiumt home for old people; (6) the Pioeho^ 
tr^hium^ home for the reception of the poor; and 

S the PandoeJUum^ a refuge for all kinds of 
Btitutes. 

Jerome is reputed to have founded tlie first 
orphanage in Bethlehem ; and John tiie almoner, 
who was elected patriarch of Alexandria in 608, 
organised assistance to the poor and sick of that 
town. 

The Gonnml of Chalcedon (451) recommended the 
paraholani^ t.s. * clerks ’ employe in the hospitals, 
to remain in the service of the bishop. Widows 
were placed at the head of the list of tliose main- 
tained at the expense of the Church, and in return 
they and the deaconesses attended to the sick 
women. Among the qualifications required from 
a widow in order to receive the Church’s bounty 
Bt. Paul mentions : * if she hath used hospitality to 
strangers, if she hath washed the saints’ feet, if 
she hath relieved the afflicted’ (1 Ti 6^^). 

Hospitality in the West— Christian hospi- 
tidity in the West gave rise to two kinds of 
institutions: (1) hospitals^ intended for invalids, 
lepers, and other sufferers, and generally placed 
under the control of the bishops ; and (2) hospices 
or almshouses, adjoining most of the monasteries, 
situated along the chief roads and in dangerous 
mountain passes ; these extended a welcome to 
travellers overcome by fatigue or benumbed with 
cold. 

Hoj^itality was the chief virtue enjoined upon 
the biriiop. *Tbo bishop,’ says Bt. Paul, ^must 
be given to bospitolity ’ (1 Ti 3*, Tit 1”), and the 
Apostolic precept was confirmed by the most 
famous Fathers of the Church. Jerome in his Ep, 

tfs -VT ft ] A. J 
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Sermon on Genesis^ advise bishops to keep their 
houses open to strangers and sufierers in the cause 
of truth, and their tsblo at the service of the poor, 
for, in doing so, they are sure to be entertaining 
Christ in disguise, st. Augustine had started a 
hospital in his own house, and often sat down at 
the same table wdth his guests. The Councils 
adopted this principle, and entrusted the bisliops 
with the assistance of the foor and the sick 
(Council of Chalcedon, can. viii. ). 

In the decrees of the Councils of the Gallican 
Church are found the earliest regulations con- 
cerning tlie relief of the poor and the siok. The 
First Council, held at Orleans under Childebert 
in 511, devot^ two canons to them. The fifUi 
decreed that * of the proceeds of offerings or lands 

r ated to the Church by the king two-thirds shall 
employed in the maintenance of the clergy 
and the poor and one-third in the redemption of 
priaoners.’ The sixteenth adds : ‘ The bishop shall 
provide food and clothing, so far os his means will 
allow, to the jioor and the sick who on account of 
their infirmities are unable to work for them- 
selves.’ The Fifth Council of Orleans (549) is quite 
08 formal. After forbidding the unlawfol use of 
any part of the alma bequeathed to the hoaphnls. 


it enjoina upon the biahopa (can. xxi.) the care 
particularly of lepers, and the duty of supplying 
them to the beat of their ability with food and 
dothing, ^ BO that Christian meriy might not foil 
even in the ease of viotlma of that moat loathsome 
disease.’ The fifteenth canon mentions the earliest 
hospital OB being in France, and founded at Lyons 
in 542 b^ King Childebert and his wife Ultrogotha 
at the instigation of the bishop. Paris does not 
seem to have had one until the middle of the 7th 
cent., when Bisliop Landry established (650) a 
home for invalids and poor travellers near his 
church— whence the name Edtel-Dieu, It is to 
Lanfranc, its archbishop, that Canterbury owes its 
ho^ital (1070), and the first London hospital was 
callWi Bt. Bartholomew’s (1102). In these semi- 
barbarian ages hospitals were often dedicated to 
the Holy Spirit, whose emblem, a dove, is found 
on the frontal of several, the hospital built by 
Pope l^mmachns in Rome \4SS). 

At first the bishops had the management of 
the hospitals, but gradnally, as the duties in- 
creased, they were passed over to the chapters, 
who delegated this work to a few priests called 
proviaores or prajecii nosoeomii. The CapUtUaries 
of Chari emame decreed that the secular and regu- 
lar clergy sfioald, as one of their first duties, 
relieve the sick ; and, to gnaid against neglect of 
duty, they placed the xenodochia under the control 
of royal authority {Cffpit. 183). The Conncil of 
Meaux (845) refers to the Eoyfitia Scotorum, com- 
plaining that those had been diverted from their 
original purpose of hospitality, and imploring their 
reinstatement as almshouscB for travellers and 
invalids. 

3. Hospices of the monasteries In the Middle 
i^es. — While the bishops were the first to estab- 
liw hospitals for the care of the sick, it was the 
monks who created a special form of Christian 
hospitality — the almshouse, or so-called xeno^ 
docnium. Its foundation is generally attributed 
to Bt. Benedict of Niirsia ; this, however, is not 
correct, as it can be traced bac:k as far as the very 
beginnings of Eastern monasticism. 

The coBton of vnahlng the feet of the gueets which 
WM in voipie in the Irish convente of the 6th cent, came from 
the Kast. Johannee Oaasianue, founder of the iDonasiery of 
St. Victor near MareeUles (410), in his CoUationsM (chapter xvi. 
*Magialer hoepltium*), denorioee the ceremony performed at 
the recopUon of a gueet Alter the customary salutatlone 
the tnvellor wae Introduced into the hrapiUum, a wing of 
the building apart from the rest of the ololster, and taken to 
his room. After having been shown into the dining-room 
(eamacidum), he had his iMt washed by one of the monks. The 
whole company then shared In the Joy caused by the arrival of 
a guest, breaking their fast and eating cooked food. 

When Columban, at the end of the 6th cent., 
brought Christian principles, along with the ele- 
ments of civilization, into Gaul, which had been 
laid waste by the barbarians, he founded monas- 
teries at Anegrav, Luxeuil, Fontaine, Bobbio, etc., 
and urged upon his monks the dut^r of hospitality 
towards strangers and poor pilgrima His dis- 
ciples, Bt. Oueu, St. Faron, St. Gall, etc., practised 
this virtue to such an extent that in the 9th cent, 
the fame of Scottish hospitality was wide-spread. 
These are the hospitable monasteries referred to 
by Charlemagne in his Oapituiaries, by the mem* 
bm of thoiCouncil of Meaux (845), and the Coundl 
of Quier^ (858), when tliey speak of the decline of 
the hospiiiaperegrinorufn. The bishops assembled 
at the first of these Councils implored the Emperor 
Louis le D6bonnalre to restore these hospitia^ help 
them by endowments, and {dace them under their 
control. 

* It Is our duty,* they said tesn. 40)b * to Inform your Majesty 
concerning the nomas establisbed and equipped In the time (d 

a predeoeasom, and to-day almost annUillaied. The Soottisb 
tia especially, which the kindly people of that nation had 
there, end endov^ from th^ weelu acquired beoauae of 
their goodness, have been oomplstely diverted from their real 
luirposn Nnt only are thoee who aak for hospitality refoesd 
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■idinittonM. bat otoB thoM who, bound Iqr tho tlo of rollirton, • 
hoTo lervea tho Lord from their olilldhood, ore beina driven ' 
from them, and compelled to go b€|gglng from door to door.' 

Besidos Johannes Cassianns and Columban, who 
imitated the practices of the Eaetem Church, Bene- 
dict of Nursia also imposed the duty of hospitality 
upon the monks of the West. The 53rd chapter of 
his Regula is entitled *de Horaitibns suscipiendis/ 
and rei^s os follows : * Let all visitors who chance 
to arrive be welcomed as if it were Christ Himself, 
who will one dav say to us, 1 was a stranger, and 
ye took me in.” Let due honour be shown to aU, 
e^cially to servants of the faith and pilgrims* 
{PL Ixvi. 750; cf. £. Martbne, CommBmtarnL$ in 
regvlam Sancti Benedicti^ Paris, 1690). 

There was practically no monastery in the Middle 
Ages without its xenodockiwnt and many had a 
nosocomium as well. These hospices rendem valu- 
able service at a time when the roads were infested 
by robbers, or exposed to frost and snow, c.p. those 
lining through the passes of high mountains, and 
subject to thick fogs or snowstorms. Such were 
the hospices adjoining the cloisters on the three 
chief Alpine passes leading from Switserland to 
Italy ana France. The hospice of St. Gothord has 
been almost abandoned since the completion of the 
railway from Lucerne to Lugano (1882). That of 
Simplon is greatly affected by the new road leading 
from Brieg to Domo d’Ossola. The hospice of the 
Great St. Bernard still exists, and is prepared to 
render service to travellers on the road from 
Martigny to Aosta. The monks living there 
belong to the Augustinian Order, and their lay 
brothers are called 'Maroniers.* The adventures 
of those brave men and their famous dogs are well 
known. They have rescued from certain death 
thousands of travellers lost in the snow and almost 
frozen. For this purpose the monastery of the 
Great St, Bernard receive<l on annual grant from 
the kings of France (1760). The grant was con- 
firmed and increased by Napoleon Bonaparte, after 
the famous crossing of his army through this pass 
(15th to 21st Mav 1800). 

4. Orders of Hospitallers,— The epidemics which 
frequently raged among the pilgrims travelling 
from the West to the Holy Land, and among the 
soldiers of the Crusades, 1^ to the foundation of 
hospitals and Orders of Hospitallers in Palestine. 
The first hospitals were founded at the end of the 
6th cent. W Pope Gregory i., and afterwards re- 
stored by Charlemagne, who took a great interest 
in the Christians of the East. The iiospice of St. 
John, established at Jerusalem before the first 
Crusoe by a few Amalfi citizens, gave rise to the 
first Order of Hospitallm called ' Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem,’ or ’ Joannites,’ whoso rules 
were drawn up by Brother Gerard (or Gerhard) 
(d. 1120). This Order, composed of three classes, 
priests, knights, and attendants, was of a semi- 
charitable, semi-military nature. As a consequence 
of the services it rendered, it spread throughout 
the whole of Europe, and was divided into eight 
provinces or Man^ages.’ After the conquest of 
Palestine by the Turks, the Joannites transferred 
the seat of their Order to Rhodes and subseouently 
to Malta, whence the names * Knights of Rhodes ’ 
and ’ Knights of Malta,’ by which they are also 
known. The French branch disappeared at the 
Revolution of 1789. The German oranch was re- 
stored by Frederick William IV., king of Prussia, 
about 1850, and still exists under uie name of 
* Johanniter-Orden.’ The English branch, which 
woe abolished and had its wealth confiscated by 
Henry vixi., was reorganized in 1826. Its special 
work is the supervision of convalescent homes and 
small country hospitals, and the training of sick 
nurses for tiie poor. The English Joannites were 
of invaluable servioe to the wounded in the Trans- 


vaal war. In imitation of the Joannites the ' Hospi- 
tallers of the Holy Spirit,’ the ’Hospitallers of 
St. Lazarus’ to tend Iraem, the ’Hospitallers of 
St. John of God,’ on Order founded in Granada 
(Spain) by a Portuguese of that name (d. 1560), 
etc., were formed. 

In the Christian Church the care of the sick has 
never been confined solely to men, but both in the 
primitive Church and during the Middle Ages was 
largely participated in by women; so that the 
number of Orders of Hospital Sisters exeeeds that 
of the Brethren. Among the oldest and most 
famous, mention is due to tiie society of ’ Hospital 
Sisters of the UOtel-Dien’ (of Paris), known os 
’Augustine Sisters’ (bemnning of the 13th cent.), 
the * Haudriettos,’ the ’Ladies of the H6te]-T)ieu * 
of Beaume, the * Filles - Dieu ’ of Orleans, the 
’ Sisters of St. Thomas ’ of Villeneuve, and especi- 
ally the ’Sisters of Charity,’ organized by St. 
Vincent de Paul to assist tlie ’ Dames de Charit6’ 
in the nursing of the sick, and obliged to remain 
free from monastic fetters. 

Hospices and almshouses were also established 
near the famous pilmrimage places, to afford shelter 
to the numerous pilgrims visitinfj them, e.p. at St. 
Jacques de Compobtella in Spain, Our Lady of 
Loretto in Italy, and Our Lady of thA Hermits in 
Switzerland (Emsiedeln). \ 

The ’ Maladreries,’ ’ Mozelleries,’ or \ ‘ Hospitals 
of St. Lazarus,’ special homos for letmrs, consti- 
tuting a branch apart from hospitals, do not de- 
mand attention here. ' 

5. Hospitality in modem times.— It may be said 
that individual hospitality has decreased prac- 
tically in direct proportion to tho advances 
achieved in the means of transport and the num- 
ber of hotels.^ It is, however, still practised to a 
considerable extent in Eastern countries and in 
the north of Europe, Scotland. But, if private 
hospitality has diininished as a result of civiliza- 
tion, public hospitality, on the other hand, bos 
advanced with rapid strides not only by develop- 
ing existing charitable institutions, but by creating 
new and very ingenious methods of relieving the 
sick and destitute. 

This leads us to subdivide the remaining dis- 
cussion into two parts: (1) the development of 
ancient institutions ; and (2) the formation of now 
methods of relief. 

(1) The ancient has been transformed 

into various kinds of night refuges. Ah early as 
the 12th cent, tho Hospital Sistors of St. Augustine 
in Paris were in a position to provide three hundred 
vagrants with three nights’ lodging in their con- 
vent of ' Blancs-Manteaux.’ * Destitute women were 
received in St. Catherine’s Home in Lombard Street. 
In 1872 Massabo founded the first night refuge 
at Marseilles, and his example was followed 
Lamaze and the Philanthropic Society, who opened 
large night shelters for men and otliers for women 
in Paris (1878). The municipal board of Paris, 
the municipalities of London, and most of the 
European capitals, following in their train, opened 
various night shelters. The Salvation Anny has 
distinguished itself in this respect. 

As a result of the reforms started in England 
by John Howard and Florenoe Nightingale, and 
in France La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Tenon, 
etc., the ancient notocomium has developed into 
the modem hospital with all its hygienic im- 
provements. Before these reforms the best organ- 
i«k1 hospitals were military or lazaretto hospitals. 
At the end of the 18th cent, the public hospitals in 

1 The 8wi« hold th« flnt mnk in the niansgement of hotela 
At Ouch.v, near Laumnne, they have built a normal eohool lor 
hotel tuanasere, which is adniirably organised, and U attended 
by ypmiff people from all countries. 

t^ere w still a street of *Blaa»Maiiteaiuc* in the Sssaide 
quarter of Parle. 
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France had reached each a depth of decay that ; 
th^ were dreaded hy the ];oor, and denervedly 
called forth the censure of philantliropUta and the 
complaints of medical men. 

*You havs In Paris,' wrote Voltetre to Paulet on CSnd 
April 1708, * a hospital (H0t«l*Dlou) where perpetual oontoeion 
ranis, where poor invalids hudoled closely together infect 
thMr neighbours with the plague and death.' Michelet, the 
dlstingulelied historian of ancient France, is equaUy bitter. 

* Ancient hospitals.’ he 1103 * 1 , ' were exactly like refomiaiories. 
The sick poor and prisoners confined In them were generally 
regarded as culprits struck by the hand of Ood, whose firat 
duty was to atone for their sins, and they were subjected to 
cruel treatment. Oharity of such a dreadful kind arouses our 
horror. An attempt was made to dispel the terrors of the hoa> 
pitais by adorning them with enticing names, such as ** HAtel- 
Dieu,** ” La OhanU,** " La vitiA,” '* Ls bon Pasteur,** but that 
did not Buooeed in imposing upon poor Inyslids who hid them- 
selves to die at home, so terrified were they at the thought of 
being forcibly dragged into tiiese places.* 

At tlmt time tlie insane were ethained In their cells, and such 
was the terror inspired by these victims of insanity that they 
were believed to be * poesessed by the devIL* Dr. rael showed 
great courage in breaking the chains (ITiKMM). 

In England John Howard (d. 1790), who ifi well 
known on account of hia remarkable zeal, took 
the initiative towards reforming hoapitala, and in 
France that st^ was taken by the Academy of 
Sciences. The lire which took place in the HAtel- 
Dieuin 1784, and burned to death several hundreds 
of, the inmates, roused a wide-spread feeling of pity 
and indignatiem.* £80,000, a large sum at that 
time, was collected by public subscription for the 
reconstruction and improved sanitary arrange- 
ments of this hospital. The committee appointed 
by the Academy of Scionoea for the reform of 
public hospitals numbered in its ranks such 
philanthropists as Bailly, the Duke of La Roche- 
foucauld - Liancourt, T^on, etc. The memoir 
written by Tenon (1787) is a master-piece of tech- 
nical knowledge and cimrage, denouncing the 
horrors referred to by Voltaire. The * Conven- 
tion * appointed a committee to carry out the pro- 
posed reforms, but the Revolution and the wars 
of tlie Empire prevented the realization of Tenon’s 
scheme. Nothing more was achieved until Louis 
Philippe’s reign. Then the Count of Romhuteau, 
prefect of the Seine department, ordered pre- 
paratoiy investigations concerning the rebuilding 
of the Hdtel-Dicii, which, however, was not actually 
achieved until the reign of Napoleon itl. (about 
1866-68). We would call special attention to the 
most recent improvements, especially in the ma- 
ternity and surgical wards of hospitals, resulting 
from i’asteur's dUcovoiies and Lister’s antiseptic 
method. 

Institutions for the maintenance of widows and 
orphans are as old os the Church. Wherever there 
was a Christian community it regarded the assist- 
ance of those unfortunates as its first duty. But 
there are several ingenious modern methods of this 
kind of aid, which we shall merely mention. 
Having noticed the disadvantages of a widow 
having to live alone while her children were sent 
to an orphanage, some jihilanthropists gave her 
pecuniary assistance, enauUng her inereby to keep 
her children at home,* and to preserve the family 
tie intact — a state of afiairs beneficial to both 
mother and children. It was this idea that gave 
rise to the *CEuvre des potites Families* founded in 
Paris in 1891. Its aim is to bring together orphans 
of Ixith sexes and all ages in a house where they 
are under the care of a Christian matron, who 
treats them as if they were her own children. 
Here they receive manual instruction, one of the 
regulations being that every orphanage must have 
a workshop connected with it. 

1 Tha HAtel-Pisu in Paris had become a sort of esfavanssnif, 
open to all poverty-stricken, aired, disabled, and vagrants of 
both eases, whether they ware ill or not. Vo fewer than (KXK) 
psemSe took refuge there, and it was ouite an ordinary oceur- 
rrnioe to have three or even four invalids lying In ona bed. 

tOf. tha 'OE^vea das Vauvaa* founded Ed. Vaueber In 
FSfialM. 


Ever since the Middle Am the monaateriei 
have hospitably opened their doors to such fallen 
women as have repented, and, endeavouring to 
hide their shame, are making a fresh start. 
Robert d’Arbrissel, the celebrated preacher of 
rejientaiice, founded the Order of Fontevranit. 
One of the convents of this order, St. Magdalene’s, 
was specially set apart for fallen women. In more 
recent times thb admirable work of hos^tality 
and moral aid has been carried on by the mmon 
Catholic ‘Good Shepherd’s Nuns,* the Anglican 
and Protestant deaconesses of Kaiserswerth, and 
the female officers of the Salvation Army; and 
to-day it is lieing done by the rescue-work of the 
‘ Home of Fantine,' founded by Madame d’Avril 
de St. Cn>ix, and by R. Bdrenger’s * League for 
the Suppression of the Trade in White Women.’ 

The aged also, afflicted by Mverty and in- 
firmities, have at all times aroused the compassion 
of the faithful. At one time they were received 
in certain of the monasteries; nowadays there is 
no town of any size which does not possess its home 
for the aged. A new feature introduced into these 
homes in the 19th cent, was the keeping together 
of old couples, and the association of widows and 
widowers with young children, so that the melan- 
choly of their old age might lie brightened by the 

M iness of youth. We may mention as examples 
e former kind the ’ Asile des petits Manages * 
at Issy, near Paris, built on the site of the ancient 
‘Hospital for Lepers’ of St. Germain (founded in 
1100) and the ‘Home of Sainte Purine’ in Paris, 
and os a type of the latter the * Asile protestant de 
Nanterre ^for old women and little girls. 

(2) Among modem forms of hospitality the most 
notew’orthy is what is known as the workhouse — 
a combination of refuge and workshop. The idea, 
however, is not quite new, for, even liefore the 
French Revolution, worksliops had been opened 
in times of poverty to enable the poor to earn a 
livelihood. 

*Dut,’ says Louis Bivibre (L*Aaii$tanof par U travail 4 
Paris, 1805X 'Uie obanctcrislfo feature of our time consists of 
a new element, the effort to imjiart a B 3 'stematic organisation 
to this method of relief, so that the poor man may obtain some- 
thing more than pecuniary assistance. All tliese institutions 
have a common aim: in the cose of an able-lwdled pauper, 
instead of alms, wbicii ore degrading and encourage iillenoss, 
they sulMtitute ennobling work— provisionally, however; for, 
although saflioiently remunerative to ensure a livelihood. It also 
stimulates the desire to obtain something better. The work is 
compensated either by food and lodgings or by wages.* 

This method of aid, hospitality in return for 
work, has been applied on a very large scale by 
F. von Bodelschwingb in his admirable settlement 
near Bielefeld in WestohaJia and by J. Rostand 
at Marseilles ; and in roris large workhouses for 
women have been founded by Mesdames Suchard 
de Pressensd^ and Risler* and l<i6on Lef^bore: 
and for men by A. Robin and the Earl and 
Countess of Laullepin.* 

Connected with these institutions there are 
homes for convalescents and for worn-out working 
men. To the former class belong the ‘Villa 
Helvetia* at Mentone and the National Shelters 
at Vincennes and Vdsinet founded by Napoleon 
111., and, in the second, mention is due to the 
Sailors’ Homes established in Great Britain and 
oilier countries, and maintained in order to provide 
a home for homeless sailors returning from long 
and perilous voyages. There, under the core of a 
matron, they find comfort for body and soul. 

The care of children is a characteristic feature 
of our times, especially of the French nation, 
which has shown its ingenuity in inventing, 
in addition to orphanages, other new methods of 
hospitality to ohildren. In the first rank sUnds the 
institution of ‘Crtebes’ (infant asylums), founded 
1 * eSuvra du Travail,* as It Is oallad, in the Rue ds Derlia, 1856. 
s* Asile tompmslre pour das FtouDM' (1888). 

I « (Suvra dsTihiapl&IU par la travail a Bellevllla at 4 Paasy. 
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in Paris in 1844 by Firmin Marbeau, and now ex> 
tending their privileges to the children of more 
than two hundred European towna Their aim is 
to nurse and feed young infants whose mothers 
have to go out to work. To tins class belong the 
* Creche Furtado-Heine’ and the 'Asile L6o Defiltes' 
in Paris, the * Pouponnifere ’ in Versailles, etc. The 
children’s shelters established at St. Maur-les-Foss^a 


Wortd^ London, 180f» (with snnosl floiiploiiiMit 
enUUod Ehurdttt *9 Bot^pUaU W, P. Atenon, 

*The Denudation of the Church,* in ExpTvi. (1806) lOS; La 
FratuB charitabU UpritBopainiB, Paria ohairitaUBBt ifiwoyant, 
2 vole., Purie, 1880-07; HamUton-Reffnanlt, Lea 
maUuUa, 1901 ; L. Lallsmand, Biat. da ia ahaHU, Paris, 
lpO!2-08; H. Gambler, Annuaira proUatantt Paris, 1005: B. 
Kirkn^ Gray, A BiaL qf EnoMh PhiiatUhropp, London, 


(near Vincennes) differ from infant asylums in re- 
ceiving children from two to seven years of age, 
and not only by the day, but for several years, os 
long as their parents are unable to attend to them. 

The services done by the * Colonies de Vacanoes,’ 
started by L. Bion at Zurich and imitated in Paris, 
Berlin, etc., and by the ‘Enfants h la Montague’ 
organised by Louis Comte, a St. Etienne clergy- 
man, which aim at enabling the delicate and 
weakly children of large manufacturing towns to 
get the heneiit of country air and good food, are 
also worthy of the greatest praise. But still more 
to bo pitied than the children of the workmg-class 
TKior are those wretched little ones whom Jules 
Simon called ' orphans whose parents ore still alive.’ 
Homes for such children were founded in London 
by Dr. Barnardo, in Liverpool by James Nugent, 
and at Ashley Down, near Bristol, by George 
Muller; and in Paris Mesdaines A. ae Barrau 
and Kergomard established homes and proffered 
hospitality and education to the poor creatures who 
were the victims of unnatural parents.^ Thousands 
of these children have by this means been prevented 
from becoming thieves and criminals. 

Children whose defeotlvo Instincts or undisciplined nature 
rwristed both physical and mental instruction used to be sent to 
' Reformatories,' where they often became more corrupted than 
before hy bad company. Attempts have been made to improve 
this state of aflaim by foundlnfr aKricultural schools at Uettray 
fat the Junction of the Indre and the Loire) and at La Force (on 
the Domogne), where military discipline and affricultuml work 
have suoceedra in taminff the most ungovernable natures. 

But more im|iortaiit than all these ways in 
which modem hospitality has displayed its excel- 
lent spirit is its solicitude for young women and 
girls in search of employment. Many associations, 
differing in name but having in comiuon this spirit 
of charity, vie with each other in the enthusiasm 
with which they not only provide homes for lonely 
girls, servants, or governesses in search of work 
m Paris, but also give them valuable advice and 
secure situations for them in shops and good 
families. Snch are the ' Union interaatioiiale des 


*Hospitium* in DCA 1. 785l 789, (j' BoNBT-i3BiUBy7" 

HOSPITALITY (Greek and Roman).— Hospi- 
tali^ is the name of a relation and of a quality. 
In Greek the relation is expressed by tiue 
quality by ^Xoferia; in Latin the corresi^ndine 
words are hospitium and hoapitalUoA, It is with 
hospitality as a relation that we sliall first be 
concernecL In both Greece and Home the relation 
was one between members of different States, and 
it held between families rather than iudividnals, 
or, it might be, between a family or individual 
and a State. This gives ns a division of hospi- 
tality into private and public. In relation to 
private persons a man was called in Greek 
in relation to a State ; and the like distinc- 
tion held between and In Latin 

the one word hoapitium, with its concrete 
was used for both private and publicAhospitality. 
There are some relations, like that lietWeen father 
and son, in which, t.he relation not being the same 
on both sides, a different word is inquired to 
express each of the terms. But, as the gelation of 
hospitality was reciprocal, he who woA host be- 
coming guest in his turn, the Greeks and Romans 
w^ere content with one wonl {^iyos, }wftpes) to cover 
both sides of the relation, like our words * brother,’ 
* cousin.** We, however, have differentiated the 
two words, Miost’ and * guest,! which come ulti- 
mately from the same root, in order to distinguish 
the two sides of a relation which is nut with us so 
necessarily convertible as it was with the ancients. 
When the Greeks found it convenient to distin- 
guish, they expressed the entertainer by the word 
^€voS6Kin, leaving for the person entertained.* 

The word dialectic forms of which are 

(eipof, (^prof, is probably connecUnl etymidogically 
with Lat. being for ^gzfienvos, * gJut^fn-uos ; * 

and, like hostis, it means originally an outsider or 
foreigner of some sort. Herodotus twi(!e notices 
the Lacedaemonian use of tho word in this its 


Amies de la joune Fille,’ which has branches in 
all the European capitals as well as in Paris, the 
* Amicitia ’ club, the * Adelphi,’ and the * Restaurant 
pour IJames seules.’ 

And, lastly, it is on almost incredible fact that 
charity has not given up hopes of curing what 
was thought to be an ansolutely incurable vice, 
drunkenness. Establishments have been opened 
in Switzerland, France, England, Sweden, etc. for 
the enre of inebriates, and in spite of great diffi- 
culties th^ are beginning to obtain encouraging 
results. 

Litrratou.— PU assier^Da la Croiac, Diet hitter. d'Afuca- 
tion, 2 vole., Paris, 1807, art. * HosplUlitA * ; JBneye. modame, 
Paris, 1848, art. * BOpitaux ' : Btlenne Chastel, JStudea hia- 
ioriguea mr Vinfiumea de la ehariU durant laapramaera aitelea, 
Parui, 1858 ; H. H&ser, Geaah. ehriatlieher Krankm-Pflege und 
PJlageraehtift, Berlin, 1857; J. A. Mortify, Diet, deaaniigwttiaf 
Paris, 1805 ; w. B. H. Leclnr, Biat. qrthe Riaaand tn/humeaef 
the ef HaiUmalitm, fondon, 1865, iL 268 ; R. Virchow, 

'uber Bospltaler and Laiarette* In his GaaammalUe AbhawL 
latngan, ii. (Berlin, 1870); P. LIchtenberger, Eneyc, dea 
aeieneaa raligievaaa, Paris, 1870-82, art G. 

Uhlborn, m ehriatliehe LiebaathdtigkaUkt Btnttfcart, 1806 
(Eng. tr. of 1st pt, ChriatUm Charity in tha Sneient Chureh, 
Edtnbnrch, 1888); Eneyc. tVhygi^na et mfdeeina. Paris, 1890, 
artt *HApitaux,* 'Hospli^s*; H. Bnrdett, Boapitata and 

1 Speoial lusntlon is due to tbs * French Union for tbs Rescue 
of (ThUdren,' under the direction of C. Oeyte, and the * Patmnaire 
of yonuK Protestant boys In moral danger,' founded by A. Robin 
ana managed by Etienne Matter, whloh provide homes tor chil- 
dren in Uu! countrj , ^%h«re they are taught various irarles. 


primary sense, as equivalent to fidpfiapos. When 
Amompharetus plumped down a big stone before 
the feet of Pausanias, he exclaimed ; * \Vitli this 
lebble I give my vote not to run away from the 
oreigners ’ (roAr felvoi/s).* 

Cicero tells us* that the word haatis meant 
originally nothing more than peregrinuSt quoting 
the Twelve Tables in support of his assertion, 
which philology sanctions by connecting the I«atiu 
hosiia with the German Gast. Cicero draws a coii- 
dusion as to the mildness of the early Romans, 
who called their enemies nothing worse than 
* strangers,’ though they might have called them 
perduellcs. Others, however, might argue from 
the same philological fact that the Romans failed 
to distinguisli between strangers and enemies. 

Hoapit; the stem of fioSpea, is regarded by 
philologists as a contraction for koati-pet ; but as 

> Atben. xlU. 81, p. 008 1.: 'EpiuuwcXMi 8i, ^iaeeei idwrea «a» 

irpo^FQV *A0tivaimy. 

8 The feminine of rat was iitnf, of hoapaa, hoapUa ^ato, 
Laum, xli. 058 D : mS^x^arSai tw xP^ vdvrait (tfravt tv aai 

dhXypxMpat ; Oic. Ferr. ti. il. £4 : * famlna primaria Bervilla 
vetere Dionie hoepita'). 

>04. vili. 542 f. : iv* Aumc rfeirdpeBa ndma ^vtraMeoc cal 
(virac. Cf. It ill. 854 ; Od. viiL 210, xv. 54 f. In Homer fvrat 
and ite derivatives always appear In the Ionic forme (vSrat, eto. 

4 K. Brugmann, Or. Gramm.*, Munich, 1018, p. 112. 

5 Herod, lx. 56 : 5v(ravt kaymr rovt fij^fidpovt, Ct. lx. 11 f 
fvtravt^^ vKdAvov Te5t papPdpevt* Of. Pint. AfiftMcf, 10. 
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to the meaning of the latter element there is a i 
difference of opinion. According to some* it is I 
from jpa-, the root of ; according to others, i 
it is connected with as seen in the Latin ocfanir. 
On the former assumption the word would mean 

* feeder of guests or stagers,’ on the latter ' guest- 
master,* $,«. master of the house in which guests 
are entertained (see below, p. 818 f.). In early 
society, when there was not an Imperial Hotel in 
every big town, hospitality was one of the most 
imTOrtant of the relations of life,^ 

The first point to notice about this relation is 
that it was eztra-politioal. It carried a man 
beyond the bounds of his own State, and so was 
the beginning of the brotherhood of man. While 
all around was hostility or indifference, it was some- 
thing to feel that there was one foreign city where 
one’s wannest welcome would not bo at an inn. 

Secondly, the relation was reciprocal, which led 
one to do as he would be done by. If one were 
host to-day, he would be guest to-morrow, or, let 
us say, next year, and de^ndent for his coniort 
and well-being on the man whom he was now 
entertaining. 'And I myself,* says Admetua, 
'find in him a most excolleiit host, whenever I 
come to the thirsty land of Tlrgos.* * Odysseus in 
the Odyaney is made to utter a shrewd remark 
about the stupidity of contending in games with 
one’s host.* 

Thirdly, the relation was hereditary, descending 
from fatner to son. When Glaucns in the Iliad 
had declared his pedigree, Diomede recognised 
that the tie of hospitality had been contracted 
between his own grandfather, CEneus, and Bellero* 
phontes, the grandfather of Glaucus.^ ' Why, yon 
are my old hereditary guest- friend ! ’ he exclaims ; 
and so, amid the war of nations, the two heroes 
conclude a private peace, agreeing to avoid each 
other’s weapons. Tlie Insautiful episode of Glaucus 
and Diomede, while from the poet’s point of view 
it serves the purpose of filling np the time until 
Hector returns to the field, having discharged his 
mission to Troy, has from our point of view the 
recommendation of throwing a vivid light on the 
early importance of the tie of which we are speak- 
ing. Again, in the Odyssey when Athene, under 
the guise of Mentes, wishes to gain tlie confidence 
of Tclomachiis, she tells him that they are heredi- 
tary gnest-friends, adding that he con go and ask 
his grandfather Laertes about the matter.* As a 
matter of fact, this assertion is untrue, as is tliat 
in Od, xvii. 822, where Odysseus, disguised as a 
beggar, claims to be on hereditary guest-friend to 
himself, but it is illustrative of the fact without 
which it would lose its meaning. In Od, zv. 195-<] 08 
we see bow the consciousness of hereditary affection 
makes the hearts of the young Tolemaohus and 
of Nestor’s son Pisistratus warm to one another. 

A fourth point to notice about the relation of 
hospitality is that it was inaugurated and accom- 
panied by an interchange of gifts. On the dis- 
covery that they are guest-friends, Glaucus and 
Diomede exchange armour on the field of battle, 
which gives occasion to the canny saying of 
Homer : 

* Then Olauoot of his Jndirment Jove deprived, 

Hte armour interchanging, gold tor braes, 

A hundred oxon'i worth for that of nine.'* 

1 In GnBOo-Roman tlmee the aononmodatlon for traveners 
does not eeem to have been very good— 'partly perhaps on 
account of the very system of f cvea, or AoqHfittm. of which wo 
are speaking. The various words In Greek and Latin for a 
place of entertainment do not connote more than our word 

* inn nwfioiMtbr (Aristemh. Man, 660)^ itarayAww (Thuo. iii. 68), 
sardXiwic (Herod, v. 6Q, cardAvaa (NT); Aolpm'ttm, devor- 
iorium (Olo. Cat, Slai. aaupona (Uor. $tsf. x. xL 12), 
taberna (Cic. Inv, li. 14). 

S Burip. Ale. 660, » Od. viii.210. 

4 iL VI. 216. « Od, f. 187. 

•1 Derby's tr. of the rUad (v1. STSff.). 


In the Odyssey the first thought of Telomachns, 
on being told that Mentes is an hereditary guest- 
friend, IB to press some keepsake upon his 
acceptance.^ 

Fifthly, the partiee to the relation secured 
themselves against impostors by the device of 
tickets, which were broken between them, one 
part being retained on either side. vd/aj9oXes was 
the Greek word for a ticket of this kind, and we 
find Plautus speaking of it as ho^italis tessera.* 
Probably this custom grew up in post-Homerio 
times. If so, Euripides ui guilty of an anachronism 
when he makes Jason offer such hospitality-tickets 
to Medea, for her to present to his guest-friends.* 
Crito, the contemporary of the poet, might have 
adopted this method of securing the welfare of 
Socrates, had that philosopher availed himself of 
the means provided lor his esesape into Thessalv.* 

Lastly, the relation of whicti we ore speaking 
was no light expression of casual goodwill, bat a 
solemn engagement which had the sanction of 
religion. 'The Supreme God in one of his aspects 
presided over it, so that wo hear of ZsJt JSlPiot and 
Jupiter hospitalis,* What made the offence of 
Paris so rank, in carrying off Helen, was that it 
was a violation of the rights of hospitality ; and 
what added a darker horror to the crime of 
iEgisthus was that he first gave a banquet to 
Agamemnon and then slew him as one slays an 
ox in the stall.* It is worth noting that Herakle^ 
who ended by being tlie greatest saint in the Stoic 
calendar, started on his career by being a bad 
man, who slew a guest in his own house.* 

Besides indicating the special relation of which 
we have been speaking, the word signifies 
also any stranger or foreigner as opposed to iarfn, 
iroX(Tu$» fvi¥c6piof. Hence the address lb {in was 
used like tlio American * stranger.* Men did not 
travel much for pleasure in early times, for that 
was to cut themselves off from the social organism, 
of which they were part, and expose themselves 
to the mercy of strangers. If a man were found 
wandering aoont in another countxy, he had gener- 
ally some very good reason for having left his own. 
Perhaps he hod killed some one, whether ly 
accident or design, or hod in some way made 
himself obnoxious at home. At all events, he was 
helpless now, and to the credit of human nature 
be it said that the appeal to pity is seldom in- 
effectual. In early Greece, as among the Jews, 
there was a strong sentiment in favour of the 
protection of strangers. Any wanderer or refugee 
was regarded as being under the protection of 
Zebt Sit'ios ; nay more, the helper of the helpless, 
Zci>t 'Ix^iot, extended his care over him. This 
sentiment finds strong and freouent expression in 
the Odyssey.* It is remarked, inde^, of the 
Plieeacians that they have no fondness for 
strangers,* but even they treat their unknown 
visitor royally, when once they have accepted him 
as a suppliant. Had we not the authority of 
Athene for the statement, we might be surprised 
that the Phteacians, of all people, should display 
an aversion from strangers, considering how fond 
they were of visiting forei^ lands. The Cyclopes 
are a gruesome exception in the Homeric world to 
the general regard displayed for strancers, but 
then they are not men but monsters. The inhos- 
pitality of the Tauric Chersonese is beyond tlie 
ken of Homer. Human sentiment, when it lacks 

1 Od. 1. sue. Seo alto IL xv. 682; Od. xxiv. 2S6 SlSf. 

S /'om. V. U. 02. V. L 26 : * Deum hofpitaleni ao tevtierain 
mecum fero'; Cw. u. L 27: 'oonfrctfisti teworam.' 

» J/sd. 61S. 4 Ot^i, 45 C. 

ft R xlii. 626; Oio. Fin. Iff. U.Deiot. IS. 

ft Od, iv. 686, xL 411. 7 /6. xxi. 27ff. 

ft /A vi. 2071, xlv. 67 L, vU. 164f., vUL 640 f., ix. xUL 

218, xir. east, 

ft 7A vti. .121. 
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effidenesTf clothes itself in a religious sanction, 
and appeals to the powers of heaven in favour of 
what IS not, but ought to be. There are many 
stories whi<^ point the moral how the God of 
Hospitality and the God of Supplication (Zffi>f 
and ZtiVf *Mcrtot) cannot be flouted with 
impunity. Folklore also declared that the gods 
assumed the likeness of strangers, and went up 
and down in the world to keep watch upon the 
ways of men. The outrogeonsness of the oflence 
committed by Antinous, when he hurled a stool 
at the wandering beggar who asked for alms, 
stands out in hi^ relief when we find that even 
the unruly suitors were shocked at this conduct, 
and that it is one of them who expostulates witii 
him thus : 

*Antlnouf, then hast not done well to hit the unhappy 
wayfarer, acetimed man, if indeed there bo a prod In heaven ! 
And gods in the likeness of strangers from other lands, taking 
all eorte of forms, roam about among the cities, keeping watch 
upon the violence or good behaviour of men.' i 

Thus, in the llcllonic as in the Hebrew world, 
one might in exercising luispitality be * entertain- 
ing angtds unawares’ (Tie 13^). Even in St. Paurs 
time, in the cities of Lycaonia, there was vitality 
enough in the idea of * gods coming down in the 
likeness of men ' to lead to practical expression in 
the way of sacrifice (Ac 14^^). It was the same 
district which was the scene of the storv of Baucis 
and Philemon, who entertained at table Jupiter 
and Mercury.* 

That there is more about hospitality in the 
Odyssey than in the Iliad is probably due to the 
nature of the subicct-matter — the one dealing with 
peace, and the otlier with war. When the envoys 
mm Agamemnon come to Achillea in Iliads 
bk. ix., the first thought of that hero is to call to 
PatrocluH for a bigger bowl and a stronger mix- 
ture,* together with a cup for each. Patroclus’ 
owrn forethought supplies such trifling accessaries 
to the feast as the cmine of a sliccp, a goat, and 
a fat hog. The camivorousness of tlie^ Achman 
heroes, we may note in passing, stands in strong 
contrast with the temperate, and almost vege- 
tarian, diet of the Athenians. When Priam comes 
as a suppliant to Achilles, in bk. xxiv., he is 
met with tlie same prompt and sheep-sliiying hospi- 
tality ; but the hero, aware of the uncertainties 
of hw own temper, has to warn the old man to 
avoid irritating him, Jest he should forget, even in 
his own hut, tdiat he is dealing with a suppliant, 
and might thereby transgress the commands of 
Zeus.* 

The politeness of an Homeric host required that 
he should feed his guest before he asked who he 
was. This is an excellent rule. For, in tlie first 
place, it is a tax ujam one who is tired and linngrjr 
to have to talk at all ; secondly, the host makes it 
plain that his kindness has no respect of persons ; 
and, thirdly, if it should Tie an enemy that he is 
entertaining, he will find it more diflicult to hate 
him after doing so.* 

Gifts, as has been said already, were uaual be- 
tween the parties who entered into a formal rela- 
tion of hospitality. But, besides this, some dole 
or gift seems to have been regarded as the right of 
any stranger as such. The value would, of course, 
▼ary with the importance of the stranger and the 
disposition of the donor. Odysseus at first expects 
to get some such gift even out of the pyciops.® 
As a beggar he does get meat and drink: from 
Nausicaa, with the remark on her part that *all 
strangers and poor are from Zeus, and a gift, though 
small, is welcome’;^ but, when his name and fame 
have become known to the Plioeaciaiis, he receives 

1 Od. svii. 48S-487. 3 Qvid. Met., vlll. 010-710. 

t /I. Iz. 202 f. * xxiv. 660f. 

» Od. Iv. 60-62: eL L 1281. • Jb, Ik. acftlt. 

» 16. Vi. 207 f 


from them which show their apprecia- 
tion of Gis dignity. Menelans also on his travels 
picked up much wealth from presents.^ In fact, 
we derive from the Odyssey the impression that in 
those days (but then, \chcn were th^T) travelling 
on the part of a distinguished man was a wmroe m 
gain, instead of expenditure. 

Among the Romans, as among the Greeks, the 
formal relation of hosiiitality was inaugurated by 
the interchange of gifts, either in person or 
proxy. So Servius tells us ; * and the poet him- 
self illustrates his commentator when he makes 
Evander ready to receive overtures of alliance from 
ASneas, on the ground of the gifts which he^ had 
received as a lad from the hero’s father, Anebises.® 
As among the Greeks, also, the relation was kept 
up from father to son, and might bo contracted 
with the most distant potentates; for instance, 
we find that Poiiipey was on terms of hospitality 
with King Juba and Marcus Motius, an obscure 
Xiersoii, with Ariovistus.® 

The w'ords of Ovid descriptive of the Iron Ago — 
*non hospes ah liospite tutus’® — are eloquent of 
the sanctity which in Homan opini<m attached 
to the tie. There is an interesting discussion in 
Aulus Gellius os to whether hospitium or clientela 
came next after one’s obligations to parents and to 
w'ards. He cites Mossuriiis Sabin us, n\ waiter on 
civil law', as giving the preference to Ju}spUium over 
clientela and w'e find Cornilicins, in ny treatise 
addressed to HereniiiiiK, putting the duties of life 
ill the same order.® The generally accejited order 
of claimants, however, w'as this: parents, wards, 
clients, guest-fricntls, kinsmen, connexions. As 
the relation of liospitality was one which, from the 
nature of the case, catne into operation only at in- 
tervals, it W'as naturally sometimes of a ceremonious 
character, not implyiim personal intimacy.® 

Herodotus tells us that no States were ever ho 
closely connected by tics of hospitality as Syboris 
and Miletus ; and some lauguiigc of Plato in the 
Laws^^ would lead us to think that there wrere 
sometimes formal relations of hospitality between 
State and State, so that the children of one w'ere 
taught to look nxion the other as their second 
country; but the public hospitality of which wo 
hear most was an unequal relation betw'eon a 
State or tyrant on the one side, and a family or 
individual on the other. A xp^evot was a person 
who undertook to look after the interests of a 
foreign State in iiis own. Ho thus diflered from 
the modem •consul,’ who, as a rule, is a person 
who looks after the interests of his own State 
in a foreign one. The was sometimes ap- 

pointed by the State; sometimes he appointed 
himself, in which case he was on 
or honorary consul. At Athens the people ap- 
point^ theiT ir/>6$evoi ; *® at Sparta the afipointment 
was one of the privileges of the kings. Sometimes 

1 Od. Iv. 00. 126-188. , , ^ .. . w t*.. 

S ' Conmietudo erat apud mslorw, ut intor se bomlnet bcwpltfl 
iura miitiiia niiineribos copularent, vel iu prauiieuti, vel per 
intemuntiov* (nii jUn. lx. SOO). 

• vKtu viii. IWfl. .... 

4 Cam, de lieU. Civ. 11. 26. 4 : ' Hulo [re. reffl Juba] patemum 
hoapitiuni cum Pomialo interovdebat.* .... 

s Db neU. GaU. 1. 47. 4 : * Uarcum MeUum, qul boepltio Ario- 
vbitl utehatur.' 

V Moet. *Am/v. la 6 : * In offlolis spud maloree ita obeervatom 
eat : primum tutelae, deinde hoiplti, delude olientl, turn cog’ 
poetea adfini.* 

sComif. ad Her. IU. 4: •Hoepltia, ollentelaa, ^letipnea, 
adanlutee.’ Gf. Olo. in Cate. JAv.9lb\ *Ab hoapitibua olienti- 


buoque suie . . . Inluriaa propuloare.* 

»Ci». iiAoe. Am. 16; 'Non mode hospitlum, 

domeatlcuH ueus et oonouetudo.' 

W Herod, vl. 21 : vdkMt ybp aOtm tUkitrra 6i| w iputt 


W Thuc. III. 70. 


l« fh. ii. 80. 


uiiiimd. Vi. 67. 
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fchere was a aalai^ attached to the position, as we 
know from the Cor^riean inscription,^ which con- 
tains an account of lands purchased by the State 
lor the use of its irp^esot. But in most cases the 
office seems to have been assumed voluntarily by 
men of wealth and station, the attraction of inter- 
national importance being reward enough in itself 
for the honour-loving Greek. Thus we find Alci- 
biades resuming the hereditary Toofevla with the 
Lacedemonians which his granafatner hod for some 
reason renounced.* As the wfU^€»ot would naturally 
be a pertana grata with the State whose interests 
he espoused, cfelicate negotiabions were often con- 
ducted through him. Thus, when Mardonius 
wished to detach the Athenians from the cause 
of Hellas, it was Alexander of Mooedon that he 
sent to them as being their irp6(esot.* When, in the 
time of the Four Hundred, the Athenians were 
near coming to blows with one another while the 
foe was without the gates, it was mainly through 
the good offices of one of their xp^ei^ot, Tnucydid^ 
of Pnarsalus, who happened to lie present, that 
their rage was chocked.^ But the action of 
was not always advantageous to the State to which 
they belonged. Thus we learn from Thucydides* 
that the revolt of Lesbos broke out prematurely 
owing to information being supplied to Athens by 
the rp6(€¥oi of what was going on in the islanci. 
The institution of rpd^e^oi was a wide-snread and 
important feature of Greek life. Even the barbar- 
ous tribe of the Mosajmceci had their wpA^euot in 
Timesithens of Tremzas, through whom they were 
approached when Xenophon wished to pass through 
their country.* The connexion of this institution 
with hospitality in the modern sense lies in the 
fact that it was at the house of the irp^^evoi that 
foreign ambassadors would naturally he enter- 
tained.* 

Among the Bomans we find from the earliest 
times the same distinction os among the Greeks 
between public and private hospitality. Livy 
speaks of Servius Tullius as having linked himself 
in both ways with the leading men among the 
Latins.* We read, too, how in the time of Camillus 
one Timasithenspersu^ed his Liporensian country- 
men, despite their piratical instincts, to lot a Roman 
offering, which fell into their hands, got safely to 
Delphi ; and how, in return for this service, hospi- 
tality was voted to him by decree of the Senate, and 
gifts were presented hy the State.* There is also 
a picturesque tale told by Li^, which reminds us 
of the episode of Glaucus and Diomede. The moral 
is the same, though the treatment is different. In 
212 B.C., at the siege of Capua, there was a Roman 
named Crispinus and a Capuan named Badius, who 
were connected by ties of hospitality, insomuch 
that Badius had oeen nursed through an illness 
in the house of Crispinus. Wliat, then, was the 
surprise of the worthy Roman to find himself 
obaueijgod to single combat by his Capnan gnest- 
friendl No taunts could make him fight, un^l 
Badius renounced the tie of hospitality. Then, 
by permission of his commanders, he tooic the field 
on noTsebaok — to the shameful overthrow of his 
adversary.^* 

The year 173 B.C. is noted by livy as marking 
a turning-point in the treatment of the allies in 
the matter of hospitality. One of the consuls of 
that year having previously had occasion as a 
private person to visit Frseneste, in order to sacri- 

1 BSekh, CIO ti. 17, tosor. 1840. 

■ Thuc. V. 48. vl. 80. t Herod, vill. 188-14a 

4Thae. vUI.8£.a BliLS.a 

s Zen. v. 4. a 7 Xen. BtU. v. 4. 82. 

s lie. I. 46. 2 : * Inter pffooeree lAtInorum. cum quibnepaUSoe 
prlvsttmqae bonrftls smidtlseque de induetris iunxerat’ 

• 15. V. 28.6: ' Boepltittm cum to eenstueooneulto eet taotuin 
donsqne publlce date.' 

wTb. m. la a 


fice in the temple of Fortune, had been mortified 
by receiving no marks of honour there, either in 
public or in private. So, when sent cm a iniblic 
mission with regard to the State-lands in Campania, 
he prefaced his ooming by a letter to the Prmnea- 
tlnes, ordering that uie raagutrates should come 
out to meet him, that quarters sliould be prepared 
for him at the public expense, and that oarage- 
animals should he ready tor his departure. Up to 
this time, Livy tells us, tlie highest magistrates 
had been content with privata hospitia when they 
visited the allies, but this action served os a pre- 
cedent for ever-growing demands of the same 
nature.* 

Turning now to hospitality as a good quality or 
virtue, it is obvious to remark that it is a form of 
good-will to men which finds most scope for its 
exeroise, and is consequently most highly valued, 
in a comparatively rude state of society. The 
Homeric outlook upon the world makes this the 
criterion of praise or condemnation — 



In dassioal times it was the backward country 
of Thessaly that was most noted for hospitality. 
Xenophon* speaks of Polydamas of rharHalus os 
being 'magnificent in his hospitality after the 
Thessalian fashion.’ Admetns, we may remember, 
whose virtnos in other respects were not conspicu- 
ous, had this redeeming feature in his character. 
His house could be addressed as — 

& iroXvlcirav cal iAtifBepat ai'Spbt vor* otaov.4 
When Crito, in Plato’s dialogue of that name, 
wislies to get Socrates out of prison, and to send 
him to his friends in Thessaly, the philosopher is 
made to reply with some disparaging remarks about 
feasting in Thessaly,* implying that he was of the 
same opinion as that afterwards expressed by the 
historian Theopompns, that the Thessalians wore 
more anxious swut a well-laid table than a well- 
ordered life.* In other parts of Greece the practice 
of hospitality must have been rarer, if we may 
judge from toe story of how Miltiades in the time 
of Piaistrains became tyrant of the Chersonese. 
Some Dolonkian envoys to Delplii bod been in- 
structed by the oracle to take as a new founder of 
their State the first man who offered them hospita- 
lity ater they left the temple, and they traversed 
the whole of the Sacred Rood through Phocis and 
Bceotia without receiving an invitation ; it was not 
till they turned aside to Athens that Miltiades, 
seeing them os he sat in his doorway, shouted to 
them to come in ; and, after be hod entertained 
them, they communicated to him the oracle, and 
pressed their leadership upon his acceptance.* The 
importance attached to hospitality in uncivilized 
oommnnitieB is due to that instinctive perception 
of the needs of men which underlies ethics. In a 
more developed society it becomes a rich man’s 
virtue, a kind of moral luxury, rather than a 
necessity. By Aristotle it is brought under the 
head of ' maraificenoe,’ which displays itself, 
among other things, in the reception and dismissal 
of strangers.* Magnificence is a oivio virtue, and 
the entertainment of illustrious guests is a glory 
to the State, on which grounds Cicero remarks: 
'recto etiam a Theophrasto est landata hospito- 
litas.’* In the CEconomicus of Xenophon, wnere 
the burdens upon the rich at Athens are being 
discussed, special mention is made of the social 
necessity of entertaining many foreira guests, and 
that too magnificently.** The obligations of nobility 
in this respect were so well recognized at Athens 
that Solon includes a foreign guest among the 

I Llv. xlU. 1. « Od. xUt 676 f . : of. lx. 176 1 

• aeU. Ti. 1. 8f. 4 Bttrip. dfe. 669. 

• PUto. OHtP, 68B. Athen. xU. 83. p. 687a. 

vnBro(l.vl.S4f. ■JBKA.iir<0.1128»S. 
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a^pana^ges of the rich and happy man, on a level 
with his ohildren, horaea, and hounds— 

*OAj3toCt f rt aAoc, imI luiwxn tmnw 

ml irvMf AyMVToi, mu 

In the Meno of Plato also * to know how to receive 
and dismiss fellow-couiitrymen and strangers in a 
manner worthy of a good man ** is reckon^ among 
the acoomplishments of an aspirant to public life. 
Callias, Uie son of Hipponicua, was celebrated at 
Athens for his princely hospitality ; and at Sparta, 
Liohas, who was to the Axgives, but ex- 

tended his welcome to all strangers who were pre- 
sent in Sparta at the Gymnopatclim.* 

LiTiEATDEB.— In addition to the eourcos cited In the article, 
Beeltbe treatment of the aubjeot in Smith's DM. vfQr. and Rom, 
ilnC., by W. Wayte, L. Schmita, and H. Hager: and in 
R. voa Iherlng'a 'Gaatbreundaohaft Im Altertum/ in DovUcHa 
B undMhau, 1SS7. ST. GeOKGK STOCK. 

HOSPITALITY (Hindu). — Under the condi- 
tions of Hindu law and social usage the exercise 
of hospitality in the ordinary sense of the term, 
when the host shares with his guest a meal or pro- 
vision which he has himself hinnshed, is necessarily 
precluded. A rigorous and minutely divisive law 
of caste has long forbidden in India that the 
stranger, or one not bom within the inviolable 
and usually narrow limits of the caste (jdri, 

* birth’), should be welcomed to a place at the 
family meal. In this aspect of the snoject, eating 
in common is entireljr repugnant to Hindu feeling 
and thought: it is inconceivable and impossible 
that members of different castes should partake 
together of the same food. And the rule or preju- 
dice, together with that against intermarriage, 
will be among the last to yield to the solvent of 
European practice and example. 

In all other respects the duty of hospitality is 
fullj recognised, and, subject to this important 
limitation, adequately discharged by all Hindus. 
Probably in no countiy in the world may the pass- 
ing wayfarer be so confident that his needs will 
be met in whatever village he may find himself, 
although the provision will not go beyond the 
minimum of his requirements. Consideration for 
a guest is enjoined in the sacred Law-Books of 
India as an important part of the duty of a house- 
holder. It is true that it is generally assumed 
that the guest will be a Brfthman. In practice, 
however, the interpretation which lias been given 
by the jieimle themselves to their obligation has 
not limited it to one caste or Rroup of oastes to 
tho exclusion of all others. The Hr&hman has 
always had the prior claim for the supply of his 
needs, whether in respect of food or of augnt else ; 
but the demands of hospitality are not repudiated 
ly whomsoever they may be presented, though 
these others will be entertained witli less satisfac- 
tion and with considerable abatement of ceremony. 

A farther condition which impedes the free 
intercourse and social communion which the dis- 
pensing of hospitality in the European sense of 
the term involves is that to the Hindu eating is a 
solemn and sacred religious act. Hence both the 
preparation and the partaking of food are hedged 
about with restrictions designed, in the first in- 
stance, to secure the ceremonial parity both of the 
food itself and of him for whom it is provided. 
To admit a stranger to a share in the mead, or even 
to allow the motions and acts of eating to be seen 
by another, would involve an almost certain risk 
of pollution. No strict Hindu will voluntarily 
and under ordinary circumstances eat otherwise 
than in private. A free and open hospitality, 
therefore, such as obtains in many countries, 
which invites the guest to an honoured place at 
the board, is, from uiis point of view, precloded by 
religions sentiment no less than by social cnstoni. 

1 Fng. IIL, Osiatord. s 01 A. 

t TbnOi 70. 8 ; Zen. 1. 2. 62. 


Apart, therefore, from anniversaries and festi- 
vals, and from private oooasions for rejoicing, as a 
wedding or the oirth of a son and heir, the lavish 
entertainment of guests on the part of wealthy 
natives of India, and of others according to ^eir 
means, is limited to the feasting of Br&bmans, and 
the making provision for the poor at an open meal 
at which all oomers mi^ receive a share without 
question asked. In the latter case the distribution 
frequently takes the form of a money dole in place 
of or in addition to the food prepared. All aueh 
acts and gifts secure for the donor religions merit, 
and are often thank-offerings for public or private 
good fortune or success. They are evidenUy also 
mm of the nature of alms or charity, the recipients 
being in poverty and real need of the benefaction, 
than of true hospitality (see art. Charity [Hindu]). 
The most recent instance of such donations has 
been the generous gifts for the poor placed at the 
disposal of Lord Haidinge, the Viceroy of India, 
in token of thanksgiving for his recovery from 
the attempt made upon his life at tho Delhi 
Durbar of 1912. 

In the formal and elaborate feasting of Brahmans 
also the relation of host and guest is iri a different 
nature. The sacred character of the Br&hman 
places him on a level socially and religiously above 
that of his host; and the latter mi^ not, and 
does not, eat until his guests have been satisfied ; 
nor would it be iu accordance with usage or social 
right that he should sit down with them« to a com- 
mon meal. Thus to provide for the wazi6i of mem- 
bers of the higher caste is a sacred duty incumbent 
upon the Hindu householder which is repeatedly 
enjoined in the I^aw-books.^ The obligation has 
often pressed bard npon the less wealtby members 
of Hindu society, and has been a not inappreciable 
or ineffective cause of the wide-spread indebted- 
ness which bos overtaken in the past so many 
classes of the Indian people. Usage and custom, 
fortified by religious sanction, has demanded an 
expenditure in the entertainment of guests at 
festivals or important events in the family life 
wliich has left the householder permanently and 
hopelessly impoverished ; nor can real benefit be 
said to have accrued to any one from the practioe, 
least of all to those members of the higher castes 
whom it has encouraged in a life of siotbfulness 
and dependency. Nevertheless, the obligation has 
boon generously recognized throughout the whole 
course of Indian life and history. And, if in part 
during recent years tho res^ionHibility has been 
somewhat less acrupuloasly interpreted and acted 
upon, the result is due to tho general loosening of 
the bonds of a social system which is found to be 
out of harmony with Euroj^an conceptions, and 
incompatible with the relations of a world -wide 
Empire. 

Litsratdui.— There Is do spedsl or distinctive litersturs. 
Bee the works oiled in srtt Asosnoisii (Hiudu), CHAun 
(Hindu), Hurnuisii. A. S. GEDBK. 

HOSPITALITY (Iranian). — The obligation 
and the duties of hospitality appear to be taken 
for granted in the Avesta and Pahlavi writings, 
and no word for ' hospitality ’ is recorded.* At the 

1 Of. Mimu. III. 72 : *He who does not teed these flve.thegode, 
his guests, those whom he ie bound to msluteiu, the nuuiee, 
and himeelf, llvee not, though he breathee* ; 00 f. : * Let him 
offer, in aocordanoe with the rule, to a gneet who has oome a 
■eat and water, es well as food, garnished aooording to hie 
ability. A BrUimapa who eleye unhonoured (in the house) takes 
away all the spiritual merit [of the householder].* The Brih- 
man guest was always to be held in higher esteem, and given 

S eoedenoe In the entertainment of a member of a lower osste ; 

e latter also was to bo fed, but In thle case hospitidity wee 
not obllgatoiy. although apjMrently It was always reoQgnised 
to be merltorioue, end au Incueatlon of the good-snll and virtue 
of the giver. Bee Menu, Hi. 100-117 and iv. SO, on the duties 
of a householder. 

2 Kanga (Mnp.-Av. Dial., Bombay, 1000, ool. S60) gives es 
equivelente of * hoepitellty/ uut-iU »ad vtuHfditi (oocurrinir 
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tame time, it is indicated that, when one friend i 
visited another, he brought a gift to his host 
(Foena Ixii. 8 ). The duty of giving not merely 
contentment, reward, and thanks (xfniSft, areff, 
vySdA), but also welcome {paitUtanti)^ to a right- 
eous man is declared, in PursUntkH^ xxxix. (ed. J. 
Darmesteter, in JErefuf-^ossCa, Paris, 1802-08, iii. 70), 
to be one of the three earthly thini^ best for Ahnra 
Maxda; and the duties of friendship— which is 
scarcely pomible without some fonn of hospitality 
— are mentioned in the Avesta (Feuma xiiii. 14, 
xliv. 1 , xlvi. 2 ; Vendiddd^ iv. 44-46), with special 
reference to the obligation of friend to succour 
friend. In a like spirit, generosity {frardti^ rOii) 
is lauded {Yaana Iv. 3, Iviii. 4, lx. 6 ; Fk;par<uf, xxl. 
3 ; PursiMihdf xxvi.), and is the greatest of good 
works {Dind-l Mainog-i-Xrat, iv. 4, xxxviL 4, tr. 
West, SBE xxiv. [1885] 26, 73), while illibendity 
is a sin {Vend^ddd, xviil. 34; cf. Ar(d-i-Ftr4r 
N&makt xciiL, ed. and tr. Haag and West, Bombay, 
1872). More than this, the spirit in whiidi the alt 
is made is of the utmost moment. Acoordin^y, 
Nlrangistan^ Ixxxiv. (ed. Sanjana, Bombay, 1894, 
fol. 161, 1. lO-fol. 162, 1. 27 ; Darmesteter, 

Aveata, iii. 133 f.), declares: 

* Woe to him, Spitoma Zanthuitn, who |rtvei alnui when hli 
■oul ii not Joyful over alnuifrfeing ; for In mms lies for all the 
oonoreal world the deolelon lor good thoughts and good words 
ana good deeds* (tr. O. Bartholomae, AlHran, WdrUrb., Straas- 
burg, 1004, cols. 1644, 788), adding that the beet of all Ubatlons 
{za^ra) is to the teacher of rell^ue truth. 

Of the actual forms of Zomastrian hospitality we 
may have a glimpse in Yalt xxiv. 62-64 (expanded 
in Dlnd-l Mdlndg*%-Xra^t ii 147-156), which states 
that, when the soul of the righteous man arrives 
in the heaven of Endless Light, it is met by the 
righteous dead (and by * angi^ and archangels of 
every description’), wlio begin to ask it varions 

g uestions, whereupon Ahura Mazda bids that it 
ave food and repose after its journey, and a seat 
on a riclily adorned throne. Even in nell the soul 
of the wicked receives food of filth before it is per- 
mitted to answer the questions of the older denizens 
{Dind-i Malndg-l-Xra^f it 183-192). Similarly, 
Art&-!-Viraf declares (iii. 16 f.) : 

' To gWa the hungry and thirsty food. Is the first thing, and 
afterwards to moke enquiry of him, and apfiolnt his task.*^ 

It was customary for the host to rise when 
greeting a guest {ib, xi. 1 ; VandUddd, xix. 31). 

The Greek authors add practically nothing to 
our knowledge of hospitality in ancient Persia, 
although there ore repeated indications that wine 
was drunk to excess at banquets, and even Uiat 
courtesans were admitted to them (Herod, i. 133, v. 
18 ; Xenophon, Cyrop, vin. viii. 10 ; Est 1 ^* 6 * 
7 a 7 f. . for abundant classical references to Persian 
banquets, see Q. Rawlinson, Fifth Oriant, Monarchy ^ 
Lonaon, 1862, ch. iii. ; A. Rapp, ZDMO xx. [1806] 
101 ff. ; cf. Bblso B. Brisson, da regio Peraarum 
prindpatu^ ed. Lederlln, Strassburg, 1710, pp. 104, 
223, 311, 465 IT., 797 f. ; B. W. Lemt, Altariachea 
Jua enoZd, Jena, 1892-96, i. 52).^ 

By far the best ^uroe for the details of Iranian 
hospitaBty is the Sdh-ndmah of Firdausi (tr, Mohl, 
Pans, 1876-78). The great majority of the in- 
stances describe, it is true, the scenes in royal 
oiieles and the receptions accorded to ambassadors, 
but there are also accounts which show that the 


hospitality of the humbler classes differed in degree 
rather than in kind. 

In general, if the guest was in rank inferior to 
his host, he respectfully saluted him (i. 234, 257), 
whereas, if the two wore of equal rank, the host 

nuMotlvely in Fofiia Ittl. 9 and xll. 8); but both words mean 
simply * gmng os one wIshM,' * freedom of motion.* 
iThe statement of Kohler {EVRW v. [1884] 886, note 2), 
that the MosssgeUi, who were on Imnlon pecmle (J. Morquort, 
MnMr, Bwlln. 1001, p. 166), showed hospitality by lending 
their wives to their gneeta. Is based on on erroneous interpreta- 
tion of Herod. 1. 216 (uf. Strabo, p. 618). who says merely that 
I Iranians practised oommuam marriage. 


went to meet bis guest (ii. 12, 68 ). It was a dis- 
grace for Uie guest of honour to be seated at the 
left of his host (iv. 492). The host drank first if 
he was older and wiser than his guest, but the 
latter had precedence if he was of higher rank (v. 
358). Intoxication at banquets, to wmch reference 
has already been made, is repeatedly mentioned by 
Firdausi {e.g, it GO, iii. 249, iv. 606), 

The mode of procedure in royal hospitality may 
be illustrated by Firdausi’s description of Rustam's 
return to the court of Kai Xusrau (iii. 211-214 ; of. 
also L 234-237, 257-267, ii. 59-64, 282 f., 423-428, 
iii. 229-231, 323-326, iv. 474-480, vi. 50-54 ; and, 
for a description of the hospitality shown ambas- 
sadors from a foreign potentate, v. 291 f.). 

When the king learnt that Ruttam is approaching, he leavee 
the polooe, while the people prepare feotta, adorned by wine. 
mtiMc. ondtlngeri. The monarch, with a great retinue, proceedt, 
icatteriug largeie to the populace, until be reaches Uuitani. 
who ditmounto and talutee him. Xuerau embrooee him and 
causes him to remount, and they return, convening, to the 
palace. There Rustam is seated beside the king, who conversea 
with him and his oomponlona. Next follows the banquet, with 
wine ami music. For a mouth the festivities oontinue (In other 
cases hunting and games odd to the enioyment), and at the end 
of that time Rustam announces his wish to depart. Thereupon, 
Xusrau bestows rich presents upon him, ana oocomponies him 
a two days* journqy, when Rustam again dismounts, and takes 
formal leave of the king, who returns to his palace. 

Among the middle classes the usages were not 
diasimUar. Bahram Gilr, in disguise, knocks at 
the door of a jeweller. He is at once admitted 
most hospitably, and is entertained at an impromptu 
feast, after which come wine and musie, the cup- 
bearer and lutist being the host’s beautiful daugh- 
ter, whom the guest, whose identity la known 
only on the following day, promptly espouses (v. 
606-511). 

In tho Psrsian stratum of Tha Thmuutnd Nighu and One 
Night (tr. Payne, I^ondon, 1882-4M) are a number of desoriptions 
of hnepltality os exercieed at Baghdad under the 'Abbftsid 
dynasty (s.g. 1. 74-88, ix. 8 f., 47-41^. j^hese throw a welcome 
sidelight on the descriptions In the SAh-ndmahf and, though 
botli works were composed in Muhammadan surroundings, It is 
probable lliat they contain in their accounts a oonslderablt 
amount of genuine Iranian material. 

The humblest classes were equally hospitable, as 
b illustrated by the adventure of Bahrftm Gtir 
with Lanbak, tlm poor water-carrier, and the rich 
Jew, Barahom {Sdh^ndmah, v. 450-469). 


It was the habit of Lanbak to devote halt theday tobisoolling, 
and then to seek a guest; and it was his principle to have 
nothing left over for the next day. Having discouraged the 
people from purchasing from Lanbak, the king rides in disguise 
to bis house, where he is warmly welcomed, and, after a 
of ohsH, Is entertained at table, the meal being followed by 
wine. Babrlm passes the night oa lAnbok'S guesL and u 
besought to remain another d^. flinoe Lanbak Is still unable 
to sdfwater, he porta with some belonginnand purchases food, 
which he himself prepares for bis guest. Thethlrd day he urges 
Bahrfcm to remain, and pawns hlswater-bogafor the meal which 
the two prepare ; and it is with reluctance that he permlta hie 
unknown guest to depart on the fourth day, after having urged 
him to remain two weeks longer. BahrSm next tries the hoepl- 
tolifyot the riob Jew, only to be received with niggardliness and 
indinltj : and be therefore bestows on Lanbak the wealth of 
Baroham (for other inetanoei, see v. 867-860, 488-408 (where the 
hospitality of the wife is oontrosted with the inhospltality of the 
husband], viL 140 f.). 


On the other hand, the vice of inhospitableuess 
also existed, not only among the poor (v. 489 f.), 
but also among the miserly noh (y. 519-Si3). 

In Dailam (corresponding ronghly to the modem 
Gilan), it was enstomary for all the household to 
witlidraw excepting one, who, at a distance, waited 
upon the guest, who could thus assuage his hunger 
and thirst, the host scarcely venturing to appear 
even at the conclusion of the meal {Qdbda-n&mah 
[ 11 th cent.], xii., tr. Queny, Paris, 1886, n. 125 f.). 
To this al-Makdisl adds that it was not the nsage 
in Dailam to sell bread, but that any stranger 
might enter a house and get what food he need^ ; 
while Ibn Fa^ftn records aimUar customs in Xv&r- 
izm, and in AraMo anthologies the Persian word 
for * guest’ is rendered as 'master of the whole 
house’ (Inostranoev, Saaaatidakiye Yaiyudy, St. 
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Petersburg, 1909, p. 182 f., and the references there 
given). 

Modem Irfin is so thoroughly Mubammadanised 
that it is diliicult to distinguish between Iranian 
and Islamic elements. Nevertheless, the following 
aeooont of hospitality as shown by a relatively 
primitive Iranian people— the Kurdih— may be cited 
rrom 8oane*s To Mesopotamia and Kurdiatan in 
Disguise (Boston, 1913, p. 40 O'.) : 

* They told me that the best room in the plaoe was at my 
disposal. . . . They posaessed little enoasrh of the world’s goods, 
but their best fowl was saortfloed to the oooaslon, eggs In num- 
bers sufHdent lor ten men were produced. Every one of them 
except the headman, who eat by as host, busied himself about 
something. . . , Suiplus eggs they hard-boiled and put up for 
my Journey next day.’ Somewhat disconcerted by the evident 
intention of a young tradeeman and his wife to pass the night 
in the same room, Soane wae informed that this was neoessary 
since the whole village poieeseed but two roome fit to sleep in ; 
and since he passed fora Kurd ' and a guest, I must excuse their 
presumption in occupying the room, whioh was my exclusive 
property.” Early in the morning he was awakened hy his host's 
wife, who * herself carried out the small luggage to the carriage, 
and then two or three vlllagere turned out and loaded up we 
heavy things. Last of all, the headman appeared, and, as we 
drove away, the sound of his hearty, rough nurewells rang in my 
ears.* 

LinnATDRa.-~Tlils has been cited in the course of the article. 
There seems to be no special treatise on the subject. 

Louis H. Gray. 

HOSPITALITY (Japanese and Korean).— I. 
Japan.-^i. Primitive and mythological period.— 
The Japanese are a very hospitable people. This 
spirit is already apparent m their mythology, 
whioh redocts the customs of primitive times. One 
of tlie earliest cosmogonic myths tells of the great 
hospitality offered by Uko-mochi-no- kami, the 

S ddess of Food, to Tsuki-yoini-no-mikoto, the 
oon-god (see art. Cosmogony and Cosmoloov 
[Japanese], vol. iv. p. 165**). 

It may be noticed in this story that the rice, fish, and game 
which the goddess ’prepared and set out on one hundred tables 
for his entertainment’ Iwd all come out of her own mouth. 
l%le may bo a reroinisoence of the early times when it was the 
custom among certain tribes which can claim some connexion 
with Japanese origins to chew ttie food of guests in order to 
soften it (of. the Polynesian custom [A. R6Wlle, ItrliffioM ds* 
peupUa nan^iviiisn, Paris, 188S, ii. 1061>— a hypothesis strongly 
supported by the existence, even In the 8th cent., of a body of 
iht-cami, or * ohewere of boiled rice,* mentioned in the ifihangi 
(L 104, Aston's tr., London, 18BQ) among tlie various groups of 
women who looked after the little prinoei of the Imperial house. 

The same spirit of unlimited hospitality appears 
in mauv passages of the most ancient sources. 
When Oho-yama-tsu-mi-no-kami, god of the Great 
Mountain, was visited by the divine prince Ninigi, 
the grandson of the gcids, he offered him 'mer- 
chandise carried on tables holding an hundred’ 
{Koiiki, tr. Chamberlain, new ed., Tokyo, 1906, p. 
141); and, when the god of the Ocean, Oho-wata-tsu- 
mi-no-kami, saw Ho-wori-no-mikoto (His August- 
ness Fire-Sul)side) at his door, he immediately 
'led him into the Interior [of his submsrine pelsce], end spresd- 
tng eight layers of rugs of sea-ssses’ (misAi, perhaps the sea- 
lion, or a species of seal] skins, and spreading on the top other 
eight layers of silk rugs, and setting him on tlie top of them, 
arranged merahandiee on tables holoing an hundred, made an 
august banquet,* eto. (ft. I4S). 

in these two texts, the reception is peliminory 
to a marriage, and it has been tliought that the 
presents thus offered were a sort of dowry nvon 
Dj the father ; but we see from a variant of the 
first account, which says that the god of the Great 
Mountain ‘ sent his two daughters with one hundred 
tables of food and drink to offer them respectfully* 
{Nihongi, i. 84), that it was, in the first instance, a 
question of prosents of welcome and the classical 
meal of hospitality. 

Ajaother legend, which is peculiarly significant, 
shows us Susa-no-wo, the Storm-god, after he has 
been expelled from heaven because of his crimes 
against the Sun -goddess, wandering about the 
ear^ under a huge hat and a cloak of green grass 
in search of a shelter for the night (cf. Nihongi, 
L 00). In his distress he aaks a rich miser, Kyotan 
ShoT^ for hoepitality, whioh he refuses ; but the 


miser's eider brother, Somin Shorai, though a poor 
man, makes a bed of millet-straw for the traveller 
and gives him some cooked millet to eat. The god 
goes away. Some years afterwards he reappears. 
'Are your children at homeT* he asks ^min. 
'There are here,’ he answered, 'myself, my 
daughter, and my wife.’ The god replied : ' En- 
circle your loins with a belt of rushes.* And that 
very night the god exterminated all mankind ex- 
cept Somin Shorai and his family. Then he said 
to Somin : 'lam the god Susa-no-wo. If any in- 
fectious disease should break out, let your desoend- 
ants tell their name and girdle their loins, and 
they will be spared.’ Hence, it is said, the New 
Year custom of hanging a cord of straw {shime) 
over the doors of houses in order to prevent disease 
from crossing the threshold. This tradition, which 
is found in a very ancient work, the Bingo Fudokit 
' Topography of the province of &ngo ’ (see Florenz, 
Nihimgi^ ZeUalter aer Goiter ^ Tokyo, 1901, p. 302), 
and exists to this day in the locality (see Murray’s 
Handbook for Japan, ed. 1884, p. 177), shows 
clearly to what an extent hospitality was considered 
a sacred duty. 

2 . Historical period. — Passing now from the 
primitive period and its legends to the historical 
period, we find the same hospitable cus^ms in the 
dealings of the Japanese with strangefs to their 
archipelago. No doubt, following a v universal 
habit (Fr^er, GB^ i. 160), they took certain steps 
to secure tlieinselves from tne deraonH,\ t.e. epi- 
demics, whicli the straugers might bring with 
them ; thus, two days before the arrival of foreign 
envoys in their capital, the Japanese ncrfornied a 
ceremony in honour of the Hahe-no-kanii, 'pre- 
ventive deities’ of a phallic description, to ward 
of!‘ evil iniluences {Engishiki [K)th cent.], norito 
13). Nevertheless, the Japanese attitude towards 
strangers was by no means hostile ; it was with a 
kindly curiosity that they saw strangers come 
among them, and they offered them a home. All 
ancient Japanese history is full of stories of how 
the court gladly welcomed the Koreans, who 
brought intoresting innovations with them — to 
enumerate the instances would be to relate the 
whole development of Chinese civilization in Japan, 
from the introduction of writing {Kajiki, 313) down 
to the introduction of Buddhism itself {Nuiongi, 
ii. 66 f.). Even the national gods exhibited a 
hospitality to foreign gods, and even before the 
introducticm of Buddhism more than one Korean 
deity had boon admitted to the Japanese {lanthcoD 
(see Kojiki, 324 ; Nihongi, i. 169). 

The same welcome was accorded the Europeans 
when they in their turn presented themselves to 
these distant islands. The Portuguese who landed 
in Japan, first at Jinguji-uri in 1541, then at Tone- 
gashinia in 1542, were received with kindness (see 
n. Nagaoku, Histowe des relations du Japon aver 
V Europe aux et ecvii* sidcles, Paris, 1905, pp, 

33, 36, etc.). St. Francis Xavier, who landed at 
Kagoshima in 1549, was very courteously received 
by the prince of Satsuma, even although he was 
the hwror of a foreign religion. At their very 
first interview, the prince gave him permission to 
preach the Christian faith in his territory, and, 
a few days later, sent out letters-patent in virtue 
of whioh all his subjects were at liberty to become 
Christians if they so desired. As a matter of fact, 
tliis local prince was not entirely disinterested: 
he was anxious to enter into relations with the 
Portuguese and to win over their vesselB with a 
view to commerce, as was clearly shown by the 
foot that his attitude entirely changed when the 
saint wished to leave his territory. It cannot he 
denied, however, Uiat the princes first welcome 
was a really generous one— espwially if we re- 
member ail the difficulties he might have had to 
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face withregard to the bonsea. The jirinoe of Hirado 
afterwards received St. Francis Xavier ' with much 
attection and a good grac^' to use the saint’s own 
words (Letter of 1561). Then at Yamagnchi, the 
prince made the saint come to him, questioned 
him graciously before his whole court, asked him 
where he came from and what he wanted, listened 
to his doctrine for a whole hour, and allowed him 
thereafter to preach the gospel with absolute free* 
dom ; a little later he presented the saint with a 
vacant monastery, and published it abroad through- 
out the town that he had authorized him to nropa- 

§ ate his faith. Even in Kyoto, the capital, tnougb 
t. Francis and his companions could not get an 
audience of the Emperor, the thdgun, or even the 
chief of the Buddhist Church, yet they were never 
molested. Finally, the prince of Bungo, the last 
of the federal princes that Francis had occasion to 
visit before leaving Japan, wrote letters to the 
saint saying such things as : 

* I beMMh you to como immediately, before the eon rieee, and 
knock at the door of my palace where 1 shall await 3 *ou with 
impatience. . . . Olve me news of your health so that 1 may 
deep well throughout the night, until ilie cooks awake me 
announcing your arrival ' (D. Bouhours, VU d$ S. Frangoii* 
Xavier, Paris, 1682, ii. 6i). 

In short, during the two and a half years which 
the first apostle of Christianity passed in Japan, 
he was treated with a tolerance and good-will 
which would have astounded Europe ; and this 
explains the delusion which sprang up in his mind 
* that a nation so polite and judicious would easily 
be won to Christianity ’ (Bouhours, ii. 68). 

The persecutions which Christian missionaries 
had to suffer later do not prove anything against 
the hospitable spirit of the Japanese. In 1566 
the Jesuit Fathers Froez and Vilela were received 
with honour by the afwgun Yoshiteru himself. In 
16^, when Father Orgnutin arrived at Nagasaki, 
the ^werful Nobnnaga put a Buddhist temple at 
hb disimsal to stay in, and offered him banquets 
for three days, why did this same Nobunaga 
afterwards regret giving thb protection to the new 
religion ? And why did Hideyoshi, hb successor 
as dictator of Japan, after iirst taking the Chris- 
tians under hb protection at Osaka, finish by 
harshly proscribing Christianity ? Because the 
missionaries made the mbtake of involving them- 
s^ves in the local politics of the feudal princes, 
oansing trouble among the people as a consequence, 
and finally disturbing the central government. 
But, in the same edict of 1587 which ordered all 
the missionaries to leave Japan within twenty 
days, Hideyoshi decreed that the 'black ships’ 
(ft.e. the Portuguese) which came for purely com- 
mercial purposes might continue their traffic, and, 
in another edict of the following year, he recom- 
mended hb subjects to continue to receive^ them 
well (see Suganuma, Dai Nihtm Shdgyd-shi, HU* 
tory of iht Commerce of Japan, pp. 324-326). 
Finally, Hideyoshi’s sucoessor, the great thdgun 
lyeyasu, who liad also begun by showing himself 
favourable to the Christians, was forced, by new 
intrigues of the Portuguese Jesuits and Spanish 
Franciscans and Dominicans, to withdraw hb 
good-will and to decree, in a proclamation of 1614, 
that 'these must he instantly swept out, so that 
not an inch of soil remains to them in Japan on 
which to plant their feet’ (see J. H. Gubhins, 
' Review of the Introduction of Christianity into 
China and Japan,* in TASJ vi. pt. i. [1888] p. 48). 
These measures culminated final^ when lyemitsu, 
the third Tokugawa $h6gun, by hb notorious 
edicts of 1638 and 1686, laid Christianity under 
the 

Thus, if the religious politics of the Japanese 
seem to have been an exception to their proverbial 
hospitality, it was only so from the time when the 
Catholio misrionaries, forgetting dboretion 


in their zeal , abased thb hospitality. The J apanese 
were willing to be converted ; they would not he 
conquered. The necessity of defending themselves 
against thb religious invasion had the additional 
effect of calling forth, in the above-mentioned edbts 
of Idemitsu, alimitationof the commercial relations 
which seemed indispensable for the general tran- 
quillity of the country and the solidity of its 
political system. But tub limitation, inspired by 
legitimate considerations of public safety, did not 
prevent the Japanese from offering hospitable treat- 
ment to tlie loreignem who came for the single 
purpose of peaceable commerce ; thb explains my 
Holland had almost the monopoly of foreign com- 
merce at Nagasaki till the Revolution of 1868. 

3* Modem period. — In the modem period the 
same spirit may be observed. The Japanese 
Government employed every means of protection 
against dangers mm America and Europe; it 
confined the residence and commerce of foreigners 
to certain open ports and required passports for 
journeying to the interior, in order noth to keep 
a waton over their movements and to obtain from 
the foreign powers, in exchange for a more com- 
plete freedom for their subjects, the abnegation 
of the unjust treaties that had been iniposcdf upon 
them since 1854. When thb diplomatic end was 
attaiued, i.s. at the end of the year 1899, Japan 
was opened up anew to foreigners under ordinary 
coud itions. As for the ancient prohibitions against 
Ohristbnity, they had long fallen into desuetude, 
Uie Japanese continuing, as of old, to welcome all 
religious novelties, provided they do not oloak 
political schemes. The libtory of Japan, then, ex- 
hibits a remarkable spirit of hospitality among its 
inhabitants, in spite of the opposite impression 
mode by a superfiobl observation of the anti- 
Christian persecutions ; a knowledge of the causes 
of these persecutions reduces their significance to 
vanishing point, and shows the Japanese character 
in its true light. 

To-day a foreigner travelling in the interior of 
the country may still find the ancient hospitality, 
which was never eclipsed except by the fault of 
those who were the first to profit by it. The present 
writer can bring his personal experience to witness. 
One night in 1896, when travelling in Yamato, he 
found himself lost in the open country. After 
walking for a long time in the dark and in drench- 
ing rain in search of a villa^ where he might find 
a means of transport, he arrived at a peasant’s hut 
and knocked at the door. Imagine a Japanese 
travelling in the country in Europe and arriving 
at midnight at a peasant’s house : there would be 
furious roirking from the watch-dog, hostile sus- 
pioion of the unknown wanderer on the part of the 
master of the house, and, to put things at their 
best, a poor shelter offered at last, with no good 
grace. In some outhouse. The Japanese cottage, 
on the other hand, was opened immedbtely ; the 
father and hb family all ^t up to receive the 
stranger on their knees ; they were very pressing 
in tbmr offers of a bath and a friendly meal. After 
this came the classic qaestions in Homeric style ; 
' Honourable stranger, whence eomest thou ? 
Whither goest thou? What b thy country?’ and 
so on. Anally, when the guest was ready to de- 
part, the father sent two ot hb sons severm miles 
Wtant to a JinrikUha and runners to cany 
him to Kyoto. It b hardly necessary to add that 
these poor peasants would not take any remunera- 
tion, and the only way in which their guest waii 
able to repay them at all was by discreetly making 
presents to the youngest members of the family. 

11. XoiSJfil.— Korea, on the other hand, b quite 
different. Thb country, so inaccessible to the 
foreigner, hM been well named * the hermit nation.’ 
The accounts of missionaries, from the BeUUion de 
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VUahUu»n%^ du ehriHianime dana U royauma 
da Coria, ed. by de Oouvea, bishop of Peking, in 
1797 (in NouveJUs ieitres idifantest v. [1820]), to 
the Annales da la propagaiion da lafoi (from toI. 
vi. [1883] to the present day), speak of nothing 
but persecutions which, like those of 1839 and 1866, 
were aocoraptwicd by terrible massacres ; and show 
us also how different their reception was from their 
iirst welcome in Japan, the missionaries having 
had all sorts of difficulties in getting into Korea 
and being forced to live a secluded life in order to 
escape being put to death. It is only in virtue of 
cornfAratively recent treaties that the diplomatic 
relations drawn up with the Koreans have led to 
the opening up of tneir country ( 1887). A Japanese 
traveller, who risked his life in Korea in 1875, 

ves a picturesque account of his journey. Though 

essed in Korean mourning-costume, the broad 
hat of which covered his face, he had to take the 
greatest precautions in order to escape recognition 
as a stranger when going about the interior. In 
order to escape notice he had bravely to eat the 
most repugnant rancid food in inns, to sleep on 
a sort oi stable litter in peasants' huts of the most 
filthy description, while the idea of having a 
bath was simply out of the question (see wT J. 
Kenny, ‘ Account of a Secret Trip in the Interior 
of Korea,* in TASJ xi. [1883] pt. ii.). It is only 
necessary to compare this account, of the end of 
the 19th cent., with those of the missionaries who 
visited Japan in the 16th, in order to measure the 
gulf which, from the point of view of hospitality, 
separates these two civilisations. 

LmuuTORa— This is given throughout the article. 

Michkl Revon. 

HOSPITALITY (Semitic). •— Hospitality among 
the Semites and Eastern peoples in general rests 
ujion religious sanctions* (see EHEy* 725). * To be 

inhospitable was not only to be despicable, it was 
also to be irreligious. Hospitality was a sacred 
duty * (H^, Social Life of tha Bebrews, p. 170). 

I. In BABYLONIA AND Egypt.^x. Religions 
aspects. — Hospitality was practised by the gods 
themselves. According to the myth of Adapa, fo<id 
and water of life, garments, and oil were brought 
to the hero when he arrived lieforo Anu. Acting on 
the advice of his father Ea, who feared that the 
food and water might tend to death instead of life, 
Adapa refused these, but accepted the garments 
and oil r " 


(f 164) implies that the fugitive was placed ont- 
with the laws of hospitality as well as the laws of 
the State (of. Gn 4*'*). The ourses attached to the 
kudwrrut or boundary-stone inscriptions, reveal 
the same disability in one who has been ^Uty of 
violating such landmarks, even while he conUnues 
to live within the city : 

* Like % dog (may h«)paM the night In the streets of hie dtar ' ; 
* seeing angry faces and holding out his hand, without b«mg 
fed, may he wander through the atreete of hia oily ' (W.^ 
tiinka, A New Boundt^ Stone qf NebuehaAnumt P^a- 
delphia, 1S07, p. SO). 

^ International aspects. — We are indebted to 
the Tell el-Amarna Letters fora life-like picture of 
international relations in the middle of the second 
millennium D.C., with numerous indications of 
hospitality, or rather its opposite. 

(a) Kings did not tliexnsclves travel into the 
countries with which they held intercourse, but 
sent their amheuaadors^ and gave hoatagUt the 
hospitable reception and treatment of whom was 
essential to the maintenance of friendly relations. 
There is clear evidence that considerable strain 
was put upon the patience of one of the parties by 
detention of mesaengera, lack of information re- 
garding those given in marriage, and especially 
shortcoming in the matter of presents. Bnrra- 
buriash, king of Babylon, apoloeiz^to the king 
of Egypt for not having received his Wnvoy at his 
own table, and given him food to eat Wnd wine to 
drink, on the ground that his health was not good 
at the lime. He further reproaches brottior, 
the king of Egypt, because he had no6 comforted 
him in sickness, nor sent an envoy to inquire after 
his condition {Tell eUAmaraa Letters^ Berlin, 7; 
cf. 2 K 20'^). A striking accompaniment of na- 
tional intercourse is the tranait of images of the 
gods, that of the goddess Ishtar traveling into 
Egypt (i6., London, 10), while some time later 
(l3th cent.) tliat of the Egyptian god Khonsii 
travelled to the land of the Hittitcs to eflect the 
cure of the king’s daughter. It goes without say- 
ing that the images wore to be honoured, and that 
those who attended them were to be hospitably 
treated. The image of the great Amen himself 
journeyed with Unamon to Phu3nicia(c. 1100 B.C.), 
but in the decay of Egypt’s power failed to win 
respect as aforetime and a favourable reception 
for the envoy. Probably the iirst State visit on 
the part of a king is that clironicled of Khattusil 


or. Now York, 1912, pp. 68, 74, 76). It was in- 
culcated by that part of the ritual which was 
concerned with the offering of gifts to the gods, and 
by the cult of the dead, wliich at the outset re- 
quired that hospitality should be rendered to the 
corpse in the form of decent burial, and was con- 
tinued in the supply of food and drink to the 
deceased. Accoroing to the Book of the Dead, 
the heart which is r^hteous and rinless addresses 
the gods of the under world thus : 

* 1 nave given bread to the hungry man, and water to the 
thirsty man, and a|)parei to the naked matK and a Isiat tothe 
fahfpwreoked] mariner. 1 have made holy offerings to the gods, 
and sepulchral meals to the khtu* (E. A. W, Bud^, Book qf the 
JDsad, London, 1001, iL 8721.). 

A Bab. didactic poem enjoins : 

* Give food to cat, give wine to drink. . . . With him who thus 
acts hif god is pleased, he Is pleasing to Shamaah, he will re- 
quite him with good ' (Bogen, p. 170 f.]l. 

a. Sodalaspects.— Hospitality was practised by 
the community, among those who dwolt together 
within the walls of the same city. The Egyptians 
were a pleasure-loving people, and scenes of feast- 
ing and banqueting fi^re in their pictorial remains. 
The Babylonians and Assyrians, while more staid, 
also held festive assemblies. As early aa the di^a 
of Hammurabi (e. 2000 b.c.) we read of laws for 
regulating wine-shops (Code, 9§ 108-111), wirii 
evidence that conviviality might be carried to 
ezoesB (1 109). The penalty of exile from the city 


{c, 12M B.C.) to attend the marriage of his dau^iter 
to Kameses ll. (11. 11. Hall, The Ancient History 
of the Near East, Loudon, 1913, p. 371 f.). 

(6) Tho petty rulers of Palestine and Syria repre- 
sent their discharge of the obligations yiaced u(K>n 
them by the king of E^jpt aa hospitality. Akizzi 
of Ka(iia gave to the King's soldiera food, drink, 
oxen, sheep, honey, and oi\ {Tell el-Amama Letters, 
London, 36). Azini, the rebel son of Abd-Ashirta, 
professes to have treated l^ani, the envoy of Egypt, 
with due respect, lending him horses and asses for 
his journey, whUe his brethren supplied him with 
cattle, sheep, fowls, food, and drink {ib., London, 
35). The faithful Hib-Addi of Byhlos reporta that 
upon rotuming from Beiy tus to his own house he 
found it barred against him {ib,, London, 16). 

(c) To traders a measure of hospitality was ex- 
tended. After tlie conquests of Tliotnmes ill. 
there were good roads made throughout Syria, 
* famished with post-houses where food and lodg- 
ing could be procured * (A. H. Sayce, Patriarchal 
Paleatine\ London, 1912, p. 180). Traders avaUed 
themselves of these routes, and travelled securely. 
Later, when the land became disturbed, caravans 
were plundered and merchants robbed and slain 
{Tell u-Amama Letters, Berlin, 7 and 8). 

{d) Akiya, a king's messenger, on the way to 
^87P^> beurs a passport (id., London, 58 ; of. Neh 
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8T). A pOBtBoript to one of the onneifonn letters 
found at Taanaoh (dated 14tli cent. b.c.) reads 
mol-ni mai-ru, ‘Highway, Highway* (i.e. for the 
messenger) (Bogers, 283 ; of. L. B. Baton, ^yria 
and PaleJttine, London, 1082, p. 56 f.). 

4* Hospitality towards tribes and pecmles.— In 
the prologue to Hammurabi’s Code of Laws the 
long claims to have idieltered the people of Malgi 
in misfortune (ool. iv. 11-13). Such royal hosjj^- 
tality is seldom disinterested. Thus, Sennacherib 
exalts Padi, king of Ekron, over the townsfolk 
who had committed wick^ness, hut at the same 

fimci friHnfjDi fmm hitn /'Tn 


later, when he comes to Jcmpa, the maiden who 
keeps the garden proves his undoing. Here his 
bow and sword are stolen, his quiver and armour 
destroyed. 

* Prayer does not srail thse ; eren when thy mouth 
"Give food in sddltlon to water, that 1 reaoh my ffoal in 

safety,** they are deaf and will not hear. They my not yes to 
thy axirds* (for a trandatiott of the whole, see flsyoe, ISOff. ; 
ctm Sitnan, 880 ff.), 

(3) Tlie adventures of Unamon belong to the 
dose of the 12th cent. B.C., and relate to Palestine 
and Phoenicia. At Bor, near Mt. Carmel, Unamon 
landed to purchase timber, and was received by 
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HOBPIT AlilTY (Teutonio and Balto-SlaTio) 


While hotpitality was aoeofded as a rule, there 
were departures from it (Jg 10‘*). Evidently the 
open space about the city gate was the only * inn * 
available in the event of no private house being 
offered. Tt was ac[ainBt the laws of hospitality to 
leave the stranger in such case (Job 31**), although 
there was probably little hardship entailed in 
having to pass the night in the open. Travellers 
took their own provisions and provender (Jg 19^), 
which were husbanded in the event of a host being 
found (v.*>). On the road to Egypt were halting- 
stages (inn or lodging place, Gn 42" 43*^, Ex 4^, 
where shelter, and nerhaps water, but no food, 
were to l>e found (cf. Jer 9^). The instances in Nu 
20** and 'J>t 2*"* show that even water was paid for. 
This, however, is an extreme case. 

Even among those who are biood-relatinns the 
ordinary procedure in respect of hospitality is ob- 
served, as, e.y., when Abraham’s servant journeyed 
to the home of Bobekah (Gn 24"**^). The meeting 
is like that of strangers, the narrative working 
up to the disclosure of relationship, which, of 
course, produces a great change (vv.**^ ; of. Gn 
2Q19-14). Kven in such ciTcumstanceB hospitality 
is not accepted till the errand has been told (Gn 
24»). 

A unique instance is the stated hospitality 
extended to the prophet Elisha by the great woman 
of Shnnem (2 K 4*'*)- As often as he passed by he 
turned in to eat bread, and in the end had a 
furnished chanilier reserved for his use. This 
instance is further instructive for the lead taken 
by the hostess, which recalls the more public part 

I »Iayed by women in early times as contrasted with 
ater (Gn 18® 24" 29“ Ex 2“, Job 1*). The act of 
Jael (Jg 4*^***) is to bo nut by itself as a gross breach 
of hospitality, notwitnstanding the fact that it is 
justilied upon national grounds by the writer of the 
Song of Deborah and Barak (Jg ). In the eyes 
of the later Semites such a deed would have been 
reprobated, and such advantage would not have 
been taken even of an enemy, once the food-bond 
liad been established (W. Robertson Smith, A'in- 
9hvp and Marriage^ London, 1003, p. 176 f., ReL 
Sem,\ do. 1804, p. 269 if.). This instance may be 
set over against KahaVs kindness to the spies 
(Jos 2), who, in virtue of their hostile mission, 
conld lay no claim to hospitality (cf. Gu 42*"'). 

We are reminded of the tale of Sanohat in the 
experience of Moses (Ex 2*®'-), who, coming os a 
stranger, tarried with the priest of Midian os one 
of the family. Like Lot in Sodom, he represents 
the gir at an undeveloped stage. 

In the OTtlie instances of kindness to individual 
strangers completely overshadow the national and 
kingly aspects of hospitality. But examples of 
each are found. The sons of Jacob participated in 
the hospitality of the Egyptians, although national 
prejudice remiired that they should oat bread by 
themselves (Gn 43**) and dwell by themselves (46*®). 
In the wilderness the Israelites were denied the 
minimum of hospitality by Uie kings of Edom 
(Nu and of the Amorites (21*"-). David, as 
an outlaw, was the recipient of kindness from 
Abigail (1 S 25), the king of Moab (22*'* )f ,s>nd 
Aohish, king of Gath (27*^); and, as a furtive 
before Absalom, from certain prominent men 
dwelling on the east side of Jordan (2 S 17"**’*)- 
On the other hand, his envoys, sent with hospitable 
intent to tlie court of Honun of Ammon, were 
shamefully treated (10®), which led to a dire re- 
venge (12"). The visit of the queen of Sheba to 
Solomon (1 K 10****) is an example of sovereigns 
standing towards each other as guest and host. A 
king’s kindness to a refugee prince is seen in the 
Pharaoh’s reception of Hadad (lix.) of Edom (1 K 
1 very close parallel to the story of Sanehat. 

Heael^h’s hospitable treatment of tne envoys of 


Merodaoh-Baladan is shorn of its gloxy hy the 
pimhetio censure foUowing (2 K 20***"). 

Hospitality is but rarely marred by deoeit in host 
(2 S 12®, 1 K 13**®^*, Pr 23*®‘) or guest (Jos 9**), or 
requited by ingratitude (Ps 41* ; contrast 2 S 9» 
19*®®-). By rule, its tendency was elevating (1^ 
9**®), but tnere was the possibility of debasement 
(Pr 9**®-), especially when luxury was in fashion 
(Am 6®"), and feasung was earned to excess (fo 
23»*-»®-,Dn6,Estl). 

Some code of hospitality necessarily underlies 
the political alliances during the moniutshy, while 
trade and commerce imply toleration of, and fair 
dealing towards, foreigners, and perhaps some 
measure of kindness. 

See also the 'Arabian * article. 


LrrmATtiaa-flJDn U. 427 ff., ▼. 876b; jgBit od. 2l2bl.: 1. 
Baturinger. JEfat. Arehdol.*, Tubingon, 1907, pp. 181-188; W. 
Nowack, Jue6. ArehitoL, Freiburg and Leipzig, 1884, p. 188 f. ; 
A. Bertholet, 1H> Stellungder l»ra$litenunddtrjftd§ngud 0 n 
Frmndent do. 1896 ; B. Day, Social Life qf the IlebrewSt Lon- 
don, 1001 : R. A. S. MacaUeter, Sidelighta fnm the Mound qf 
Gezer^ do. 1906, pp. 88-108. Most recent works of travel in the 
Near East contain references to hospitfdity, lUiistTated by 
modern usage : epical of such is H. Clay Truabnll, StudUu <a 
Oriental JSboial Lffs. Philadelphia, 1894, pp. 7U-142. 

William Cuoickshank. 

HOSPITALITY (Teutonic and BOflto-Slavic). — 
The ancient records furnish the clearest indications 
of a widely diffused practice of hospitality both 
among theTeutons and among theSlavil As regards 
the Germans, Cmsar [da BtdL GalL vi. ^3) writes : 

'Hospitem violare fss non puUnt; qui quabue de causa 
ad eoB veiierint ab Inluna prohibent, sanctos nhbont, bisque 
omnium domus patent victumiue communicatur* ; 
while Tacitus (Germ. 21) says ; 

*ConvictibuB et hospitils non alia gens effusius Indulget. 
Quemeunque mortalium areere tecto netas hahetur; pro tor- 
tuna quisquo appuratia epulis excipit. Cum defccere, qui 
modo hospes (ucrat. luonsiratur hosnltil et cornea proziinam 
doraum non invltatl adount. Nec interest: pan huuianiute 
accipiuntur.* 

Of the Slavs, MauriciuH (Strateg, xi. 5) speaks os 
follow'B : 

tlcrl 64 retc ini$»veviUyeic ainoit sal 4>*-ho^povQvjinfoi 

avTOVf 6taarw^ovcriv «« rvirov «ir roiroi', o6 av 6tuiyTiiit wc *iyr 6i* 
OfidAnav roO viro6<xrWi«v avpAg vbv /SAuSqrai, ir^titov 

eiytl ear avrbv 6 rovroi' iropatftfjurvor, a-rfias iqyouficvor r!|r vov 
^vov iKiiitTitnv. 

Tlic Letts had even a special god of hospitality, 
called Ceroklis ('ille hospitalitntis dens cui ex om- 
nibus esculeutis primas buccas, prinios ex f)oculen- 
tis liaustus stulta libaliat plebos ’ ; cf. 11. Usener, 
GoUemamen, Bonn, 1896, p. 106). 

Teutons and Slavs have another point of contact 
in the fact that they have a common term for 
' gnest,’ the Goth, gasts, (iyos (gasiigdd^, 0cXd^ror ; 
gaati^gOdei^ ifnXo^eyla), corresponding exactly to the 
O. Slav, gesli, 'guest,’ and both being etymologi- 
cally equivalent to the Latin kostix, ‘stranger,’ 
'enemy.’ The Lithu-Letts use a different term: 
Lith. wiesziti^ |to be one’s guest,’ 'guest’ 
(fern.), Lett. tcMiz, 'guest,’ which are all connected 
with the Lith. wiesz- (cf. Gr. oizot, Lat. vicus)» 
Should the question be asked how, as in the case 
of the Goth, gasta^ 0. Slav, gvati^ a word meaning 
originally 'stfimgsr’ or 'enemy* (cf. Lat. haatia\ 
should gi^ually acquire the sense of * guest,* the 
answer will bo found in the practice of ^.hanging 
gtftSy met with everywhere (see Aryan Religion, 
vol. ii. p. 61*; and Gifts, vol. vi. p. 197), and, 
in particular, on Teutonio and Slavic soil, in the 
closest connexion with the practice of hospitality, 
and which, as the mutual g^fts had to be in some 
degree commensurate with each other, has been 
aptly called ' trading by gift,’ or ' interchang^e of 
presents.* Tacitus, in the chapter already mted, 
expressly says *. ' Abeunti si quid poposoerit, oon- 
cedere moris, et posoendi invioem eimeni facilitos' ; 
and the Hdvamdl puts it still more clearly : 

* No one Is so hospltsblo or nadf to give 
That he despises presents ; 

Nor so little mindful of gain 
That be hates return*glfta' 
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H€f6i too, we have the reaeon why in Old Rnetiaa 
goM ie qtdte commonly need for * merchant* 
Ikupieit), while gostiti meani *to trade,* and 
gaHba, ^biuineea* 

While the stranmr thus literally found an oMn 
door because of the wares he carried, we are able 
to derive from the facts of lanmiage a still more 
precise idea of the way in which the relation be- 
tween the visitor and his host attained its further 
development. In the Slavic languages the word 
gotpoai (from corresponding exactly 

to the Lat. hos^ (from is now for the 

most part usm for ' God,* but originally meant, 
quite generally, * master * or * lord. The second 
element of this primitive compound ie the Aryan 
(Skr. Gr. ir^vit, Goth. -fap»), ‘ head of 
the house.* The Slav, gospodi, Lat. hospes, accord- 
ingly mean * master of tlie stranger* ; and this im- 
plies that the guest, during his stay in the house 
of his entertainer, enjqyea equal privileges with 
the members of the family. In order to enable us 
to realise what such friendly treatment meant for 
a traveller in those days of general insecurity, we 
quote here a statement regarding Albanian hospi- 
tality, taken from a work entitled J^tas Eeue dureh 
die Soehiandergaue Oheralbaniens [Zur Kunde der 
Baikanhalbinsd, ed. G. Patsch, pt. i., Vienna and 
Leipsig, 1904), by K. Steinmets : 


* Their boepttelity, which ie unrivalled, may be extolled aa the 
finest oharactcrlcuo of the North Albanian people, --the South 
Alhanlane do not have It in the eame dome,— and it of iteelf 
■uffloient to mitiimee oonilderably the banh opinione rufptrding 
the Albanfane often ezpremed by other travellers. It la not 
confined to their unlvenat practice of entertalnlnK the itvanm, 
and of regarding a payment as an Insult ; it goes mneh further 
than that. If I eat a morsel of bread In a house, drink a cup 
of coffee or even but a gloss of wine, I at once become a friend 
(mtt, <.s. Lat. amietti) of the house, and if on my further 
Journey 1 am robbed or killed before I arrive at another house, 
the family as a whole will not rest till they have avenged the 
deed, i,t. shot the perpetrator. ... It, os happens hut seldom, 
a house doee not assume responsibility fur a person killed within 
its preolnci. It becomes liable to the blood-revenge of the mur- 
dem man's family. This explains why 1, though almost slways 
aooompanied by only one man, was able to pass through the 
rudest tribes without danger ; for any possible assailant who 
might think of robbing or killing me knew that he would thereby 
be exposing himself to the nioet determined vengeance on the 
pert of the Dousehold with which I had laet eojoumed.* 


It thus appearfi that the family of the host, and 
especially, of course, the host himself, accept re- 
sponsibility for the safety of the guest, and, farther, 
that this responsibility is not limited to the time 
daring which the stranger sojourns witli the family, 
but huts while he is on his way to other quarters. 
This is exactly what finds expression in the 
above-quoted references to the hospitality of the 
Slavs and Germans, as, when Manricius, 

speaking of the former, says that the host is 
united to the guest by the laws of blood-revenge ; 
when Ceesar states regarding the Germans that 
they consider themselves to be under obligation to 
proleot the stranger, and look ujwn it as a crime 
to injure a guest ; and when Tacitus, referring to 
the same people, asserts that, if provisions give ont 
in the house of the host, the latter must act os the 
* j^de and companion * of his guest on the way to 
the hospitality of other houses. 

In the Teutonic dialects, however, we do not 
actually find the form *gasti-faps (Slav, gotpodi^ 
Lat. hoepee) which we might have expected. In 
the oldest extant forms of the primitive Teutonic 
speech, its place had already been taken by the 
Goth. O.H.G. ifitrf, O. Sax. werd^ O. Fris. 

hdawerdcu The earliest occurrence of this stem is 
in Ulfilas, Ro 16*, gdleip iewU Gatue, wairdua 
memajah Maude aUM^6ne{^jnrAj^arax hpkt TdlCof | b 
ge/e mU fiXift ). The Gotli. wairdue^ 

aoc^ingly, has preoisdy the same meaning as the 
Lat. hoe^ (from^Aosft-pe^y, Gord of the stranger*) 
in its onginal sense, t.0. as applied to the host, not 
the gnest» The words (fvei /wv sal fiXqt r^t ArsXqvlof 


may be taken to imply, as expositors (e.g. Jfilloher, 
B. Weiss) thmk, that the Christian assembly met 
in the house of Gains, or else that the latter had 
afforded willing hospitality to numerous visitors 
from the Corinthian community. This original 
sense of wUrdue will then quite readily explain 
other meanings still traceable elsewhere, as, 0 .ff., 
* lord of the house * {paterfamiliae)^ * husband,* etc. 

On the purely linguistic side, the present imter 
would trace this Teutonic form to a primitive Teu- 
tonic abstract nonn, vis. *to6r-<a, which, as beiu 
cognate with O.H.G. toer4n, O. Fris. loera, M.L.CK 
tesren, *to give security,* originally meant * secu- 
rity,* ‘guarantee.* From tlio abstract 
again, by the common pliilological process of per- 
sonification, was developed the sense in which it 
was applied to the person making himself respon- 
sible for another, i. 0 . the *Bure^’ or ‘guarantor* 
himself, precisely as, s.^., the Goth, hliftue (Lat. 
clepere, ‘to steal*) meant originally ‘theft,* and 
then came to mean ‘ thief.* That the legal idea of 
‘security* existed among the Teutons at a very 
early (period is shown by the fact that the Romance 
forms — Ital. auarento and Fr. garani, ‘guarantor,* 
‘ surety ' (Ital. guareniire, Fr. garantir, * to guar- 
antee*)— axe derived from the O.H.G. participle 
werinto (‘ one aoti^ as security,’ Med. Ijit. warena, 
warantua^ etc.), ^us the Goth, wairdua, in com- 
plete conformity with the historical references 
quoted alsive, denotes the man who became secu- 
rity for the safety of his guest. 

Mention should be made, finally, of a Lithuanian 
term for * guest’ which has not been referred to in 
the foregoing, viz. awBceiaat Le. *avetjaa, which is 
cognate with the Greek fr^r, irtp, ‘kinsman,* 
‘ clansman.* This term expresses the idea that, as 
soon as the incomer, who is elsewhere designated 
as gaata, goati (» Latin hoatia)^ was granted the 
pri^oge of hospitality, he was lookea ufion as an 
inmate of tlie house (cf. the Lithu-Lettish stem 
tiTtsas-, noted above). The head of the house, as 
wo have seen, had to become security for the mem- 
bers of his household, as also for his guests, when- 
ever it was necessary to protect them or to take 
vengepice on their account. But he was held re- 
sponsible also when a member of his household 
or a guest committed an act of injustice. This 
finds emphatic expression in the Anglo-Saxon code : 


*It any ont thtlton a guMt (a merubant, or other perm who 
bat come acroee the boundary) for three nighta In hie own 
dwelling, and aleo feede him with hit own food, and he fthe 
gueit) does an injury to another poraon, let that head of tha 
houee bring the other to account at law, or In hie etead die- 
charge what ie legally due* (of. P. liebennann. Die Geeette der 
AngaUaahaan, 1. 1. Halle, 1898, p. HX 

bice of hofi- 
the Russ. 


From all this it is clear that the ii 
pitality — as a designation of wh 
chiebu^aolt, ' bread -wt,* derived from the cere- 
monial presentation of these articles of food at the 
reception of a guest, ought to be referred to — was 
of immense significance for the development of 
intercourse, and, in particular, of commerce. It 
was likewise the starting;jraint of the entire hos- 
telry system of Nortliem Europe, special quarters 
for travellers being provided in the larger houses 
much visited by strangers, and more esiieoially in 
the monasteries ; and, while thifi was done at first 
for hospitality's sake, it came in time to be done 
for payment. All the Teutonic languages have a 
term for ‘guest-house*: O.N. geata-hda, O.H.G. 
gait-h4a, A.8. geathaiai and there is also the O.N. 
tnni, A.S. inn, a word of obscure origin. In the 
Slavic tongues we find O. Slav, goapoda, Czech 
hoapoda, etc., ‘lodging,* which are deriv^ from 
*goatvpotA (cf. goapodt above), and meant origin- 
ally * protection of and lordship over giiests.* 

On the traces of the practice of lending a wife to 
a guest, see art. Cbastht (Teutonio and Balto- 
Slavic), vol. iii p. 499^. 
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LimiATOiiB.— Tfaii ii fflTttn in lb* Mtkfle. Of. idio O. 
Schrader. lAnffiMitekMioriaekt Fanthu/nffm lur HanAeU- 
IMfoh. Warmkwnd^^ i., Jena, 1886, oh. 1., and SgaUexiken 
orr indoomitan. AUiHumAimd$t Steawhurg* lOOl, r.v. *Om(« 
freundaonaft.' O, SCSRADBB. 

HOTTENTOTS.~i. Origin and migrationa.— 
At the time of the discovery of the Gape of Good 
Hope and its colonization by Enropeans, the 8.W. 
comer of the African continent was found to be in 


to the mouth of the UmtamTuna Elver, the present 
boundary between Natal and Cape Colony. Their 
immigration seems to haye taken place at a period 
not long before the discovery of tine Cape, and to 
have bm oantemporsneous with the Mvanee of 
the Bantu down the Eastern side of the consent. 
It was the latter advance that stayed ^e progress 
of the Hottentots to the shores of the 
Ocean. 


the occupation of two distinct peoples, known to 
us as the Bushmen and the Hottentots. Of these 
the Hottentots were the dominant race. They 
were almost everywhere engaged in desultory 
hostilities with the Bushmen, who were doubtless 
the ^ 


The Hottentots of Cape Colony have, for the 
most part, been exterminated or driven northwurd 
by wars with the colonists and servile oppresBion ; 
or they have suffered from the mingling of European 
blood, have learned to speak a European laimuage, 


usually treated by ^e Hottentots as the savage 
inhabitants of a colony are too often treated by 
the white colonists : they were to be exterminated, 
or at least reduced to servitude. For the Hotten* 
tots were an intrusive people. Their origin has 
been the subject of considerable discussion. Their 
traditions point back to a time when they dwelt in 
*a well -watered region somewhere in the centre of 
the continent, from which tli^ were driven by a 
more powerful people, of a black colour, who came 
down from the north or north-east’ (Theal, 59). 
An examination of their language hy philologists 
has led to the discovery that it was a highly 
organized tongue, akin to the ancient Egyptian and 
other languaf^s of the northern and nortn-eastem 
art of the continent. It was inflected and sex- 
enoting. Its roots were monosyllabic, each end- 
ing with a vowel ; and the meaning^of the word 
fr^uently depended upon the tone. The Bushman 
language was of a much more primitive type. It 
was not sex-denoting ; it was nardly inflected at 
all ; and it abounded in the uncouth sounds known 
to philologists as ‘clicks.’ Of these sounds, how- 
ever, four — and those the most easily pronounced 
were in use among the Hottentots ; or five, if we 
reckon a guttural ^culiar to a few dialects of the 
Hottentoto and Bushmen. The discovery of these 
linguistic facts threw unexpected light on Hottentot 
origins; and it is now generally accepted that 
the Hottentots are of mixed descent, probably 
due to the intermarriage of men of North African 
— that is, Hamitio — ^lineage with women of Bush- 
man race. This mixture may have begun in the 
N.E. of the continent. The suggestion has been 
made that the primitive ancestors of the Hottentots 
were a band of Egyptian soldiers said by Herodotus 
(ii. 30) to have deserted in the reign of Psam- 
metichuB, and to have taken service in Ethiopia, 
where the king gave them a tract of land in the 
occupation of his enemies, on condition that they 
conquered and settled it They would necessarily, 
it is argued, have taken the women of the countiy, 
if they had none of their own. The hypothesis is, 
of course, no more than a guess, and a guess which 
gives rise to a number of dSflculties ; but to dismiss 
it leaves the main theoxy untouched. The mixed 
race, thus constituted, for some reason— -possibly 
the irruption of Bantu on their ancestral seats— 
left those seats and fled to the south. As tbey 
were a pastoral people with flocks of long-haired 
dieep and herds of cattle, they were compelled to 
turn westwards, so far as to avoid the zone of the 
tsetse-fly. Continually iourneying, impelled by 
causes which we do not know, but among whioii 
the pressure of Bantu on their rear may not have 
been the least, they came at length down the 
western side of the continent to the Caiie. A 
series of straggling tribes, they kept continually in 
the zone of the best pasture between the sea and 
the mountains or aeserts of the far interior. 
Finally they settled, since they could go no farther, 
in a wide territoiw from Great Namagnaland to 
the shores of the Southern Sea, from Widfish Bay 


River the Korana (who are emigrants from Cape 
Colony) and the Namaqua have been somewhat 
more snocessful in preserving their racial parity, 
such as it was, from white contamination. But 
they have not been able to resist the disastrous 

f ressnre of European culture any more than of 
European arms. They are a dwindling folk ; and 
— ^more rapidly than themselves — their languaget 
their traditions, and their ancient institutions are 
disappearing. Their language was investigated 
more than thirty years ago by Bleek ; but their 
traditions and tnw institutions hatte never been 
the subject of any searching scientiqo inquiry c»n 
the spot. Hence the attempt to prodt|ce an intelli- 
gible outline of them is attended' with some 
diflicnlty. \ 

a. Choracteristica, organization, and culture.— 
The name ‘Hottentotir is of doubtful origin; 
probably it was a contemptuous term bestowed by 
the Boers. The Hottentots proudly called them- 
selves Kkoi-Khoi, * Men of men.’ lliey were, like 
the Bushmen, of a dirty-yellowish colour, fre- 
quently described as olive, with crinkled hair 
growing in small tufts, and with pointed chins. 
The women were distmgnished by an extraordinary 
deposit of fat on the haunches, known scientifically 
as ‘ steatopygy.’ But the Hottentots were not, 
like the Bustimen, a diminutive race, though no 
means tall as compared with Europeans. Ikeir 
wealth, as already intimated, consisted in flocks 
and herds. Hence their settlements were never 
permanently attached to one spot, and they were 
separated from one another by the spaces necessary 
for pasturage. The huts were of hemispherical 
shape ; they were made of rush mats on a light 
framework of wood, and were easily removed and 
transported from place to place. Of agriculture 
the Hottentots knew nothing, though uiey seem 
to have taken kindly to it under European masters 
(Theal, 173 ; Stow, 240 ; Kolben, 38 ; Fritsch, ^). 

This nomadic mode of life was, of course, com- 
patible with only a very loose organization. There 
were a number of independent tribes, the chiefs 
of which were assisted, or sometimes controlled, 
by the elders of the various families. Between 
these tribes, and indeed between the smaller eoeial 
units of which ^e tribes were composed, there was 
little cohesion ; frequent, if desultory, feuds were 
engaged in. Hence they easily fell a prey to the 
colonists. Our information as to the internal re- 
lations of the kindred is very incomplete. Neither 
the old travellers nor the modem writers on the 
people have understood them. Their reports, 
therefore, present contradictor features difficult 
to reconcile. The time for fruitful inquir omong 
the people themselves has now passed tor ever; 
and any opinion about the family organizatioii oaa 
be expressM only with much hesitation. That tiie 
rule was patriarchal and that inheritance was from 
father to son, or, failing sons, to the nearest male 
relative, to the exclusion of women, affords a pre^ 
sumption that the organisation was by olanB 
reckoning descent only in the male line. On the 
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other handi in epite of polygamy, the women 
appear to have taicen a high poeition. The wife 
was the ruler of the house, to such an extent that 
a man could not venture without her permission to 
take from the vat so much as a mouthful of sour 
milk produced by the family cows. His nearest 
female relatives, we are told, punished a violation 
of this rule by a fine of cows and sheep * to be 
added to the stock of the wife.* Contrary to the 
Bantu rule, the eldest daughter milked the cows. 
A man’s most sacred c»ath was by his eldest sister ; 
* and if he should abuse this name, the sister will 
walk into his flock and take his finest cows and 
sheep ; and no law could prevent her from doing 
so.’ Moreover, she might inflict punishment on 
him, though adult, for an infringement of the 
rules of courtesy and the code of etiquette. A 
woman might even become chief of the tribe, if of 
energetic character and the widow of a chief who 
left a son not yet of age. From these and other 
customs we infer that, if the orji^nization was 
patrilineal, the opposite or matrilineal organisa* 
tion had left abundant traces on it (Hahn, Tauni' 
goam^ 18-21). 

When discovered, most of the Hottentots already 
poBseased iron and copper weapons and tools. 
Thev had proliably brought the knowledge of 
smeltinc from their original seats, 8 uch weamms 
and tools, however, were valuable, and the Hot- 


tentots were not entirely emancipated from the 
Stone Age. They were a brave and independent 
people, as filthy and irresponsible as savages 
usually are, sensual, and easily provoked to anger, 
bnt kindly and hospitable. 

3 . Witchcraft and witch-doctors.— Like all 
peoj)Jo 8 in the lower culture, the Hottentots were 
Miovers in witchcraft. To this cause they attri- 
buted sudden accidents or pain, and all serious 
sickness. Our authorities have left iis no account 
of the process of liewitching. It was doubtless 
founded, as everywhere else, on sympathetic magic. 
For corpses were believed to be used for this pur- 
pose ; and other practices point to the. same order 
of ideas. Among them may be mentioned the 
ceremony, at crossing a rapid river, of first 
sprinkling some of the water over Uio body and 
dfauhing the forehead with a little of the mnd, 
muttormg the while a charm and dancing (a cere- 
mony repeated on coming out of the water) ; and 
the requirement that a woman had to watch the 
fire carefnlly and keep it alive, or else sprinkle 
the ground with water without rest or cessation, 
so long as her husband was absent hunting. Old 
women especially, as in Europe, fell under the 
suspicion of witclicraf t. What, if any, punishment 
was inflicted we do not know. Nor does our in- 
formation extend to the praotice, so common among 
the Bantu, of 'smelling out’ a witch* Witch- 
doctors, however, as might be expected, were an 
institntion. That their labonrs were not always 
beneficent we gather from the jealousy with 
which oori) 8 es wore prevented by the relatives of 
the deoeasM from falling into their hands. Similar 
precautions were taken, for the same reason, at a 
oirth, with respect to the placenta and the karosa 
(or skin-mantle) on which delivery had taken place. 
The witch-doctors were exorcists employed to lay 
troublesome ghosts. They were called m to treat 
the sick. For this purpose a sheep was flayed 
alive. If it moved away from the spot after the 
revolting operation, it was a sure prognostic that 
the patient would recover ; if not, he would die. 
In the latter case no farther trouble was taken 
concerning him. Otherwise the caul was minutely 
examined by the witch-doctor and sprinkled with 
bucku, the powder of a species of spinea. He then, 
twisting it into a cord, bung it round the patient’s 
neck as an amnlet* thure to remain until it rotted 


off. The sheep was eaten by the men, women, or 
children of the kraal, according to the sex and age 
of the patient. If the treatment failed, the 'iriteh- 
doctor resorted to simples, of which these practi- 
tioners are said to have had a good knowledge. 
They were also skilful surgeons, performing the 
operation of blood-letting, caring snake-bites, and 
setting dislocations. It was they probably who 
shaved the heads of mourners and of persona suf- 
fering from headache, and on solemn occasions dew 
the animals described as sacrifices. It was they 
who at a wedding performed the extraordinaiy but 
well-attested rite of micturating over the bride and 
bridegroom; bnt they are not definitely identified 
by Kulben, onr principal witness, with tno old men 
who accomplished a similar ceremony at puberty 
rites, at funerals, and on receiving home a warrior 
who had encountered and slain single-handed a 
lion, an elephant, or some such formidable beast. 
They were the rain-makers; and as such their 
art was founded on the processes of sympathetic 
magic. Thus they formed an influential class 
closely corresponding to the witch-doctors or medi- 
cine-men of the B(»ath-eastern Bontn. 

4 . Future life and cult of the dead.— The Hotten- 
tots held that the individual, in some sense at any 
rate, survived death. As we have seen, tiiey were 
at times haunted by spirits of the dead, who were 
deemed miachievons or malicious. Happily there 
was one way of preventing this. The spirit did 
not usually travm far from the place where the 
man had died. It seems that, as is widely believed 
in the lower culture, it was attached to the body 
and dwelt at or in the grave. Consequently, when 
a death occurred, the kraal was romov^ to a 
distance ; oare being taken, however, to abandon 
to the ghost the hut in which death had taken 
place, together with the apparel and implements 
of the deceased ; otherwise removal would have 
been of no avail, for the ghost would follow them. 
We are not told that tliere was any organized 
ancestor- worship ; nor does it appear that sacrifices 
'were offered to ancestors as sneb. Bub it was the 
custom for a Hottentot, when in trouble, to go and 
pray at the mraves of his ancestors (Hahn, 112); 
and, seeing that burials often took place in clefts 
and holes of the rocks, it is possible that the 
wild ceremonies descrilied by an old writer as per- 
formed in caverns may have been invocations of 
the departed ( Kolben, 06, quoting Vogel). Certain 
spots, moreover, were held sacred to famous men 
of the past. In going by them it was usual to 
stop, to muffle the hei^ in the mantle, and ofier 
prayers to the dead man for protection of the wor- 
shipper and his cattle, anil sometimes to dance 
round the place with singing and clapping of 
hands. The legends of many of these heroes were 
known and tola. From an anecdote related by 
Kolben, however, it would appearthat the spotoften 
became sacred from a va^e belief, arising it may 
be from purely accidentiu ooincidencos, that there 
was something uncanny about it, such as led the 
ancient (Greeks to hallow the shrine of a hero un- 
known, or the Indians of British Quiona to ascribe 
to roolw and other inanimate objects a powerful 
spirit who must be honoured and mollified. There 
is no trace of a belief in future retribution. Re- 
birth, not always in human form, and shape- 
shifting, or transformation during life, appear in 
the stories ; for the Hottentots were in nowise 
different from other savage and barbarous peoples 
who recognized no impassable ohasm between man- 
kind and the lower auimaJs. 

5 . Food prohihitione.— The Hottentots abstained 
from eating fish that have no scales. The Bantu 
also abstain from fish, alleging as the reason their 
similarity to snakes— a form in which their dead 
frequently show themselves to the survivors. It 
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mtLj be that some such reaaon eanaad the Hotten- 
tote to abBtain ; bnt this is a mere conjecture. 
8 wine*B flesh was likewise forbidden to them— on 
what CTound we do not know. Another food pro- 
hiMted, at all events to the Namaqua, was the 
flesh of the hare* The reason usually asrigned for 
this was the part taken ^ the hare in the saga of 
the origin of death (of. EJBEt vol. iv. p. 412*, and 
vol. ▼. p. 700*), common in one form or other to 
all the South African peoples. 

There is, however, another and a deeper reason 
for abstention from hare’s flesh. The Namaqua 
share with the rest of the uncivilised world the 
belief that be who eats the flesh of an animal 
absorbs that animal’s qualities and becomes like 
it. To eat the flesh of the lion or to drink the 
blood of the leopard or the lion is to acquire the 
courage and strength of those beasts. In like 
manner to eat hare’s flesh is to become as faint- 
hearted as a hare (Hahn, 106). 

6 . Moon and stars. — In connexion with the tale 
of the origin of death it may be observed that there 
is some ^ound for thinking tluit the moon was 
invoked by the Hottentots. At new moon and at 
full moon they spent the night in dancing, singing, 
and inerrymaKing. One old writer also speaks of 
their sitting at new moon on the banks of a river 
and throwing balls of clay into the water. It is 
by no means clear what was the exact meaning of 
these proceedings. It is possible that they were 
a rain-charm. The older writers may lie roughly 
divided into two classes — those who denied that 
the Hottentots hod any religion, and those who 
attributed to them an idea of God as lofty as their 
own. Both these representations may safely be 
discounted. The ceremonies at new and full moon, 
which, we are told, no inclemency of weather pre- 
vented, may bo, as Kolben (t>. 66 ) emphatically 
asserts, * religious honours anu invocations to the 
moon,’ and yet Ids conclusion, that she was an 
* inferior visible god, the subject and representa- 
tive of the High and Invisible,’ may be alttu'ether 
beyond the mark. Since she was held to influence 
the weather, the rites were probably intended to 
induce or magically compel lier aiu. More than 
that cannot siuely be said. Certain of the constel- 
lations also were known and named. At the first 
rising of the Pleiades after sunset a relimous 
dance was held, with prayers to Tsuni-goao for 
rain. Stars were said to De the eyes or souls of 
the deceased— which points to a belief in the post^ 
mortem transformation of the dead into stars, not 
unlike that entertained by some of the Australian 
tribes. 

7 . Omens. — Many animals were observed for 
omens. If a hare crossed the hunter’s path, he 
would return home ; on the contrary, if it ran in 
the same direction as he was going, it was a good 
sign. The korhaan {otis kori) brought luck if it 
did not fly far from the hunter and soon again sat 
down. A certain kind of chameleon creeinnc on a 
hunter or his weapons or belongings, while he 
rested on the road, prognosticated success. This, 
rather than any worship directed to the insect, is 
the probable explanation of the rites so graphlcaJly 
described by Kolben and in general terms con- 
firmed by Hahn as performed when the mantis 
appeared. It was, for some reason unknown to 
us, regarded as a favourable omen of the highest 
sij^ificance. If it went so far os to alight on man 
or woman, the fattest ox belonging to the kraal 
was killed. The lucky person received the entrails 
and fat, and wore the caul twisted about his neck 
until it rotted oflf, or until some other person was 
honoured by the mantis in a similar way. The 
flesh of the ox was boiled, and the men or the 
women feasted on it aocording to the sex of the 
person on whom the mantis had idighted. The 


mantis, of conrse, was never kilM or ii^nred, for 
to do this would turn the omen into disMtsr and 
destruction ( Kolben. 68 ). 

8 . Mythology.— Hottentot mythol^, so far as 
it has descended to us, is meagre. Mting aside 
stories relating to the lower animals (many of 
them, as might he anticipated, sstiologicol), it is 
concentrated chiefly on the adventures of two 
mythical beings, wno were the subjects of tradi- 
tion and the object of worship— Tsuni-goab and 
Heitsi-eibib. The latter was a sort of culture-hero 
among the Namaqua and their neighbouring tribes 
The traditions ooncexning him con only Ss sum- 
marized here. He was bom, according to one 
tale, of a young girl who had chewed a kind of 
grass and swallowed the juice. The boy was as 
remarkable as his birth. He committed incest 
with his mother. He killed monsters. He fought 
and conquered great lions, and put enmity be- 
tween the lion’s seed and mankind. He cursed 
the lion and the vulture. To his commands ojc 
ascribed the habits of these creatures, as well as 
certain human observances. He died from eating 
the fruit of a raisin-tree, which is consequently 
prohibited ; in fact, it causes dysentery. He re- 
turned to life. He was on adept in shi^pe-shifting. 
Another legend represents him as being bora again 
as a young bull from a cow pregnant from eating 
grass. He apfiears finally to have died, for his 
graves are found all over the country ,\ usually in 
mountain tiasses. Natives who go by throw pieces 
of clothing or other articles of no value on them 
for luck— a common practice also among Bushmen 
and indeed at wayside shrines in all parts of the 
world. Sometimes more substantial oflerings of 
honey or honey -beer are made. He is glad when 
men thus honour him. He still gives the Khoi- 
Khot good advice, tells thorn how to kill the lion’s 
children and other wild animals, and prevents 
danger from befalling them, if they honour him. 
These stories present few traits not common to 
those of mythical heroes elsewhere. 

The other personage is more important. He 
seems to have been known to all the Hottentots. 
His name, Tsuni-goab, also written Tsfli-goab, 
and in other ways, is usually translated ‘ sure (ox 
wounded) knee.’ The story told by an aged witch- 
doctor in explanation to Moflat was 
*thst Tnillcusp WM » notable warrior of irreat phyeleal 
strength, that in a desperate struggle with another chieftain 
he received a wound in the knee, but having vuuiuiehed hie 
enemy his name was loet In the mighty combat which rendered 
his nation independent, for no one could conquer the TSui'kuiq* 
(wounded knee)' (R. Mofikt, JfMonary Laboure . . . in S, 
Africa^ London, 1S42, p. 268 )l 

This derivation, however, is discredited by Hahn, 
who interprets it as ' the lied Dawn.’ His reasons 
are chiefly philological, elaborated under the influ- 
ence of the mythological theories current in the 
middle of last centuiy. But he adduces two other 
Gonsiderationa— that the Koiana believe TsiLi-goab 
to live in the Bed Heaven or Red Sky, and that 
another mythological personage whom he equates 
with him, called^ ‘The man whose body has a 
brasB-ooloured backbone,’ was addressed as ‘ Thou 
who paintest thyself with red ochre.’ These 
reasons are obviously insufficient. Another ac- 
count of Korana belief makes Tsuni^oab dwell 
beyond the blue sky, in a light sky. Bed oohre is 
a substance commonly used by savages to paint 
themselves and the objects of their reverence ; and 
it was so used by the Hottentots. When praying 
for rain at the rising of the Pleiades, some of the 
tribes, when Hahn wrote, still addressed Tafli-goab 
in a traditional song as ‘ Father of the Fathers.’ The 
question of his true character depends largely on 
tne way in which we are to construe this phrase. 
A Korana tradition declares that he 
*msde two penoni, s msn, Kuilma (Ostrich Fssihsr) sod a 
wonuui, Hsa ns Msoa (Tsllow OoppsrX Bs gsvo thorn oowa 
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Hahn» who found this statemont among his 
notesi is uncertain of its source, but attributes it 
'▼ery likely] to a missionary, Wuras. The iast 
sentrace, it is to be noted, seems a summary of 
what the reporter underst^ to be the mental 
attitude of the Korana towards Tsuni-goab. It 
may mean no more than what we have already 
learned oonoemlng the Namaqua and their hero. 
The general import of tlie tradition has lieen in- 
terpreted as anirming that Tsuni-goab was the 
Creator of mankind. A careful consideration, 
however, will hardly endorse this construction. 

*Tha obvious and natural Inference,' remarks A. Lang on the 
whole evidence, * It that Heitel Bibib and Tnii Qoab were and 
are regarded by their worehlnpere ac departed but still helpful 
anceitral warnort or medicine-men. We need not hold Chat 
they ever were actual llvinir men ; they may be merely Meal- 
lied Sguree of Khoi-Khol wtedom and valour. But that in tbe 
opinion of their worshippers they are hut dead men, there 
eeeme no doubt at all * (JfpCS. Hitual, and BaigUm, London, 
1887, 11. 20 ; of. Sod ed.. 1800, li. 44). 

Statements by Kolben pointing to monotheism, 
or rather dualism, are now generally recognised as 
due to a misunderstanding usual in the age in 
which he wrote. Accurate investigation of savage 
beliefs was then hardly known. Investigators 
were obsessed by the desire to identify the objects 
of heathen worships with those known to them in 
Christianity. Such information as they obtained 
was dragged out of reluctant savages, who ^om- 
selves hM probably no definite ideas on the sub- 
ject, and were, moreover, oonfused by the interroga- 
tions, or only too willing to mystify the inquisitive 
white man ; and it was hastily misinterpreted in 
accordance with the inquirer’s prejudices. 

9. Bodily mutilations. — On the other hand, when 
Kolben speaks of his own knowledge as eye-wit 
ness, he is generally to be de|)ende<r on. His ac 
count of the custom of excision of the left testicl 
from every youth at or before puberty (p. 112) has 
been reject^ >iy other writers, notably by Fritsch, 
who argues that he was deceived, in spite of hit 
minute description of the rite and repeated per 
Bonal examination of the victims themselves (p, 
335). But it has been accepted by Theal, whc 
states that 

'it !■ practised at the prerant da}' by people [probably the 
Berg-uamara] who are certainly not of ilottentot blood, but 


by them. Bueh (to take only a single examide in 
addition to the mutilation of the lingers) is the 
reverence for the mantis, which among the Bush- 
nen is connected in some way, to us obscure, with 
Oagn, their hero or divinity. At present, how- 
ever, OUT knowledge of Bushman is as meagre as 
that of Hottentot institutions. This fact is suffi- 
cient to indicate the essentially provhdonal char- 
acter of many of the conclusions expressed (not 
without diffidence) above. 

LimaTnaa-^NotlcM and accounts mors or Ism fmgmsntsry 
arc to be found scattered through th« writings of the oldsr 
trsvsUsn and mimionoriss. The tullsst and moat soourots 


Berg-Iiainara] who arc certainly not of J 
who must have derived their lauguoge 
customs from Hottentot oonqueron In byg 


gs end monv of their 
lygone times ' (p. 87), 


It is, in fact, one of many s|^ies of sexual mnti 
lation, more or less cruel and senseless, practised 
in various parts of the world, of which it can only 
be said that, while they are probably due to some 


superstition, their exact origin and purpose ore 
stfll unknown. Many Hottentot women were 
mutilated by the amputation of one or more of tlie 
joints of the little finger. Kolben asserts tliat the 
custom was confined to those who married more 


end of more recent works in G. Fritsch, Bit Bing 0 bormun 
with an atlas of portraits, Breslau, 1872 ; W. H. 
1. Bleak, Jt^ard the in South A/riea, London, 1864 (a 
collection of Hottentot folk-tales ohisfly from MBS in Sir Qemws 
Grey's library at Cape Town); T. Hahn, Ttuni-goan^ Tka 
Swpramo Doing qftho Khai-Khoit Londoiu 1881: G. w. Stow, 
Tht Daiivo Dacet of South Afnea, ed. riieal, London, 1006 (a 
painstaking but incomplete work, the author having died be- 
fore half & tsek woe finished); end G. McCall Tneol, TAs 
Yotkw and Darh-Mnnod of Africa south of tha 

Zavntesi, London, 1010. E. SlDKISY HARTLAND. 

HOURS.— See Worship (Christian). 
HOUSE.— See Hakdicrapt. 

HOVAS.— See Madagascar. 

HUGUENOTS.— French Protestantism was a 
native product of 1512-59. It had no roots in 
the post, for the Albigensos (9.V.) had been exter- 
minated, the WaldenscR (g.v.) bad emigrated, the 
university of Paris was the centre of Scholasticism, 
and the reforms of Gerson oonteinplatod no breach 
with mediaeval theology. Except for the encourage- 
ment given by the sight of other successful revedts 
from Borne, it owed little to foreign^ influences. 
On Uie other hand, the system of doctrine thought 
out by Calvin, and the organization elaborated in 
Paris, have been adopted to some extent in every 
Protestant country except Scandinavia; while 
French Protestant exiles nave enriclied, not north 
Europe alone, but America and South Africa. 

Jacques Lefhvre was the Erasmus of the French 
reform, laying billets he feared to kindle. By 
1512, following the example of Colet, he published 
a new annotated Latin version of Paul’s Epistles, 
recognizing his doctrine of justification. In 1 523 he 
began to revise the classical French version of the 
V ulgate. But the group of Humanists, protected at 
Meaux by the bishop, did little more than reform 
that diocese and leaven it with evangelical preach- 
ing. The i>olitioal situation was dominatea by tlie 
fact that Francis I. in 1516 made a Concordat with 
Rome, whereby he recognized the Papal rights of 
canonical institution and of exacting annates, and 
secured for himself all valuable ecclesiastioa) 


than onoe, a fresh joint being cut ofT before every 
^esh marriage (pp. 158, 306). It has been found, 
however, practise utou children of Bushmen, 
Berg-Damara, and Kaffirs, as well as of Hottentots 
(Hahn, 87). Kolben's experiences were confinec 
to the tribes of the Colony, and it seems probabt 
that the custom and the motive varied. Such a 
saorifioe by a widow before a second marriage may 
have been to elude the vengeance or to mollify thi 
ghost of her deceased husband. Indicted on i 
child (usually a girl), it may have been intendei 
to ward off some misfortune, feared perhaps from 
the action of ancestral spirits (Fritsch, 332). Bui 
our data are not sufficient to enable us to deter* 
mine the motive with accuracy. 

It may be added that many Hottentot beliefi 
and rites seem to have been shared with th< 
Bushmen, or. at all events, to have been influenced 


patronage. With the clergy thus rendered sub- 
servient, no motive remained for the Crown to 
desire reform. The Council of Sens (1528-20) 
showed that the clergy were equally content, now 
that all French sees and abbeys wore reserved for 
them. The nobility, however, found their feudal 
rights and tlieir material resources rapidly diminish- 
ing, and were accessible to new ideas. And in the 
Third Estate, craftsmen and retailers sufl'ered by 
the influx of precious metals, and they also provided 
a receptive soil. 

The leader was John Calvin (1509-64), a Picard, 
trained in theology and law (see Calvinism, voL 
iii. p. 146 ff.) ; but in 1534 he had to flee owing to 
his friend Nicolas 0>p advocating evangelical 
views in his rectorial amdress at Paris. Finding 
that the movement was imperilled by the aupposM 
anarchism of the Anabaptists and by some of their 
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tenets, he published in 1586 the Ifutiiutes th$ 
Christian ICeligion, easting the purified metal into 
the old moulds, but adding two sections dealing 
with the current slanders, and dedicating the work 
to Francis. The book was the first valuable dog- 
matic treatise, and soon was enlarged and trans- 
lated widely. A revision of Iiefbvre’s Bible version 
in 1535 by another Picard, Olivdtan, and the 
appearance of Clement Marot’s metrical version 
of the Psalms, were other treasured aids. 

Some adherents were exasperated hy the refusal 
of the clergy to reform, and their placarding of 
handbills attacking the old doctrines and usages 
irritated the Catholics. Francis had wavered for a 
time, but, when he found one of these broadsheets 
on his bedroom door, he adopted a poli^ of 
extermination, announced in 1535, ana seldom 
abandoned during the century. An organized 
congregation discovered at Meaux in 1546 was 
stamp^ out, but the movement spread. Henry Xl. 
(1547-59) created a special committee of the Paris 
Parliament — tho chief organ of justice— to system- 
atize the prosecutions. They proved inefiective, 
and by 1555 a congregation was formed even in 
Paris, while four years later a synod of twelve 
congregations met and organized a National 
Evangelical Church. A coniession was adopted, 
reflecting the influence of Calvin. His plan of 
governing each congregation by minister and 
elders was followed, ^d a system was begun of 
linking the congregations by synods of ministers 
and elders, much as the South German Anabaptists 
had arranged a generation earlier. As the move- 
ment extended, local synods group^ naturally by 
the civil provinces and the provincial synods were 
finally merged in one National Synod. The plan 
was rapidly adopted by Presbyterians everywhere. 

The Synod of 1559 is a landmark, inaugurating 
a period of seventy years when the Keforined 
Church was on important political factor. Its 
appearance contributed to bring about peaco with 
Spain, and an agreement lietween Henry and 
Philip to root out heresy. The discovery of this 
intention by William the Silent led to a certain 
interweaving of Netherland and French jmlitics, 
and to the constant interest of the House of Orange 
in the French Protestants, for whom William’s 
little Principality on the Rhone often served as a 

the accesuon of Francis ll. a few weeks 
after the Synod, the family of tho Guises came to 

S iw'er, and steadily opposed the new religion. 

ut the illegal execution of ^ne du Bourg and 
other sympatliizers in the Parliament called atten- 
tion to previous armed resistance by persecuted 
evangelicals, Zwinglians, Anabaptists, and Luther- 
ans. By this time several nobles hod declared 
themselves, incJuding Admiral Coligny and two 
pmces of the blood, the Dukes of Bourbon and 
Condd. The latter was charged by the Guises 
with plotting, but they dared not grant his demand 
for a trial, contenting themselves with massacres 
of tho hnmbler conspirators. Henceforward the 
evangelicals met opexily in armed conventicles, and 
the ‘Hugonots’ were suddenly recognized as a 
power in the land. The name, originally thus 
spelt, seems to have been bestow^ first at Tours, 
where the favourite place of meeting was near the 
gate of St. Hugon. 

With the accession of Charles IX. (1566-74). 
the queen-mother, Catherine de’ Medici, brushed 
aside I^orbon, the first prince of the mood, and 
became regent. For a year there seemed a chance 
that she would belie Knox's fears as to *the 
Monstrous Regiment of Women,’ and imitate the 
revolution just carried through by Elizabeth in 
England. The second perioa of the Council of 
Trent had closed, but its deciBlons were not allowed 


to be published officially in France. The States* 
General assembled in 1561 reflected the division of 
the nation: the clergy, of course, wanted no 
change; the nobles were unable to draft any 
unanimous requests, while many called for tolera- 
tion ; the Third Estate demands relijgions liberty 
for all, and lay control over eoclesiastioal matters. 
Coligny brougut up a definite programme : biennial 
assemblies, me election of the higher clerjgy, 
nationalization of much property in ecclesiastical 
hands, and a national council under the king to 
settle religion. All that he gained was a bob* 
pension of persecution, and a rmicious conference. 

The Huguenot spokesman at Poissy was Theo- 
dore de Beze, a close friend of Calvin, but no 
Knox. He mode, however, such a deep in^ression 
that the clergy saw it was politic to offer large 
funds for the public needs ; and, by reserving tne 
right to fix the quota themselves, tueyensuTM the 
frequent convoking of their Estate, even if the 
States-C^eral lapsed. Therefore the Edict that 
issued in 1562 conceded nothing more to the 
Reformed than the right to private worship within 
doors, or public worship outside wallea cities. 
Hereupon both parties prepared for eivil war. 

For more than sixty years Franc4 was rent by 
tho struggle, though it was suspended so often 
that nine successive wars are rockondd. The out- 
break was at Vassy, where a congregation meeting 
publicly within a walled town, ami therefore 
illegally, was massacretl by the Giiites without 
ceremony. In the intervals of fighting; it became 
clear that a Counter-Reformation had begun, and 
that the zeal of the preachers trained at Geneva 
was offeet by tho subtlety of the Jesuits. The 
movement was much transformed in 1572, when 
Catherine was hurried by Italian advisers into 
authorizing a general massacre of all Huguenots, 
beginning with the royal guests. Tho princes of 
the blood were saved oy a forced conversion, but 
every other lender of note fell, with thousands of 
liumoler adherents. The survivors perfected their 
organization on quite representative lines, till there 
appeared a State within tiie Slate, independent of 
the feudal nobility and of the Crown. 

With the accession of Henry ill, (1574-89), two 
other parties defined themselves: the League of 
thoroughgoing Catholics, who copied the Uu^enot 
organization, and the Politicals, who aimed at in- 
ternal i>eace and the exclusion of foroi^ influence, 
as of the Guises and Catherine. The States- 
General of 1576, packed by Uie League, declai-ed 
for unity of reli^on. When Henry of Navarre, 
who haa retracts his forced conversion, beciune 
heir-presumptive in 1584, tho League was driven 
to a policy of exclusion. Four years later, the 
States-General declared against even toleration ; 
but the arrogance of the Guises led to their assas- 
sination ly order of tlie king, and, with the death 
of Catherine and the counter-assassination of the 
king, Navarre succeeded as Henry iv. (1589-1610). 

The League was so strong that Henry found it 
politic to become a Catholic in 1593 ; he was able 
to banish the Jesuits next year, and in 1598 to 
grant the ^iot of Nantes, destined to oontinue for 
87 years, in great contrast to its many ephemeral 
predecessors. This declared Catholicism to be the 
established religion, maintaining the obligation of 
tithes and of the maniage laws ; but it stopped 
persecution and recognized freedom of oonsoienoe, 
with the right of private worship anywhere. The 
* so-called reforms * public worship was legalized 
in every place where it was then actually practised 
— al)Out 200 towns, with five chief cities excepted; 
also in many thousand castles of the nobles, ajid In 
two places within every bailiwick. ^ ^1^ q^oda 
were authorized to meet. On the civil side, not 
only were full civic righte guaranteed, and for 
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ministen such treatment ae the cleirgy reoeWed, | 
but committees of Parliament dealing with oases ! 
involring Protestants were to have Protestant ■ 
members. As a temporary measure, alxmt 2(K) 
towns were left in their military possession, the > 
garrisons being paid by the State. Rapid develop- 
ment ensued ; sohools and * temples ’ arose in num- 
bers, with theological colleges at Ntmes, Saumur, 
Die, Sedan, Montanban, etc., while domestic piety 
was nurtured by the Genevan revision in 1588 of 
OliT^tan’s Bible. 

With the assassination of Henry iv. and the 
accession of his son, Louis Xiii. (1010-43), the ten- 
den^ to absolute r^al power increased, as was 
shown by no States-General being convoked after 
1014. During the minority, the Jesuits miietly 
returned, ana won many of the clergy to ultra- 
montane views. The rise of Richelieu in 1624 
frightened the Huguenots into revolt, and, when 
La Rochelle fell alter four years, their separate 
political existence ended, and their fortilications 
were demolished everywhere. The Peace of Alais 
in 1629 inaugurated a third period, when they 
were merely tolerated as inferiors, without any 
guarantee that the Edict of Kantes would be 
observed. Henceforth the nobles dropped oif, as 
with the English Puritans after 1600, and the 
party became chiefly middle-class. 

Richelieu and Mazarin, however, gave the 
Protestants fair play, so tliat in the troublous 
days of the Fronde they were loyal. Devoting 
themselves to manufacture and trade, and not 
being handicapped by cessation of work on saints* 
days, they gained nearly a monopoly of weaving 
wool, linen, and silk. Though they can hardly 
have mustered more than one million people out of 
fifteen millions, their importance was far greater. 
The Edict of Nantes was ooustrucd liberslly, and 
public worship was actually maintained m 631 
principal places, with 231 others subordinate. The 
synods mot freely, thouj^h the National Synod 
needed special authorization, and a royal commis- 
sioner presided. Thought rimned apace under 
Uiese conditions, and, while in Britain the doctrine 
of the Divine Bight of Presbyterianism was harden- 
ing, the Huguenots preserved a more open mind. 
Dailld’s TraM de Vemjdoi des mints p^res, written 
in 1632 and translated by 1651, did much to break 
down the authority of the Fathers and exalt the 
Bible. At Saumur also were sown the seeds which, 
transplanted to England, were to produce the 
Deism, though the later emigrants, such as Mau- 
duit, Gailhard, de Luzancy, took the field against 
Sooinianism. 

At this time the Huguenots were important 
enough even to influence foreign afialrs. The Synod 
of Charenton in 1644 condemned the Independents 
as a sect pnMudicing the Church of God. On the 
execution of Charles i., Amyraut and Bochart 
publbhed books on the Divine Right of Kings, two 
others translated at The Hague and at Orange the 
Bihon BcLsUikSt while de Saumaise and Pierre du 
Moulin, rector of St. John in Chester, put forth 
royalist Latin pamphlets. William Dugam, Master 
of Merchant Taylors’, translated de Saumaise into 
English and printed it on his own press. He was 
soon convert^, rather forcibly, and not only 
did he publish Milton’s response, but he became 
'Printer to the Council of State’ and actually 
issued from 1650-57 a weekly French paper in 
London, manifestly designed to win the Huguenots 
to sympathy with the new regime. Louis du 
Mouiba, Pierre’s brother, son of James’s friend, 
accepted the chair of history at Oxford in 1648, 
and in 1680 published a work on the Conformity of 
the Discipline and Government of the Independents 
to that ox ^e Ancient Primitive Christians. The 
lihruies of Amndel, Sanorofti and Charles XL were 


in charge of Huguenots, and the conrt of this king 
even hM an official Huguenot ambassador. 

Those hal^on days ended soon after the collapse 
of the English Commonwealth withdrew the only 
possible external protector. When Mazaiin died 
in IMl, Louis XIV. (1643-1715) assumed power, and 
declined to receive a deputation of pastors come 
to congratulate him. Local self-(^vernment and 
constitutional methods were rapidly vanishing. 
Nobles and gentry were invited to court and 
into ex trava^ance, or were ignored at home. Even 
the nrovincial governors were practically super- 
sedeu by obscure lawyers {intsndanta) wielaing 
powers as absolute and as illegal as Cromwella 
Major-generals, like whom they were backed by 
an irresistible army. As the States-General never 
met. National Synods also ceased after 1660 ; pro- 
vincial States and Parliaments declined in import- 
ance ; and arbitrary Edicts became the only laws. 
When, therefore, an agnessive Company of the 
Holy Sacrament set itself against toleration, and 
the one snrvival of the old times was the Estate of 
the Clergy, often convoked to tax itself, the danger 
was obvious, and there was no constitutionid 
protection. 

Troubles began at Montanban when a quarrel 
between Protestant and Jesnit students served as 
a pretext to banish the college, to confiscate the 
premises, and to impose a garrison on the town. 
Oommissioners now started to seek for buildings, 
etc., not authorized by the Edict of Nantes. 8]^- 
tematic repression began with the walling up of 
temples in tlie Pays de Gex, a recent imdition to 
the Kinj^om. In 1666, hundreds of local decisions 
were codified as a gnide, but an emigration began, 
and on remonstrance from the Grand Elector the 
code was revoked. Foreign wars farther distracted 
attention, and for a time the chief evils were 
displacement from civil and mnnicipal office, or 
confiscation of corporate property. 

After the peace of Nijmwegen in 1678, the 
remaining steps were few and ettective. Children 
of seven were dixslared cai>able of conversion, and 
inquiries were set on foot as to age ; a bench had 
to be provided in every temple for opponents, who 
were at lil»erty to interrupt the services and argue ; 
ministeTB were forbidden to remain more than 
three years in any place. At length dragoons 
were quartered on the Protestants, with no re- 
straint on their hehavionr, and with orders to 
arrest prominent men, to batter down the temples, 
to seize the pastors. Emigration revived in 1681, 
and there was a temporary check ; but, when 
England received a Catholic king in James II., the 
lost external protector seemed gone, and every 
imaginable wrong to person and property was now 
inflicted broadcast. Half the Protestants were 
thus ooerced, and so large was tlic supposed number 
of New Converts, that on 17th October 1685 
the Edict of Nantes was revoked as no longer 
neoesBary. All Reformed worsliip was to cease at 
once, and all pastors were to quit the realm in a 
fortnight. Within a few weeks 800 temples were 
demolished, and all corporate property was lost. 

Emigration was forbidden, and all refugees 
caught were sent, men to the galleys, women to 
prison, their property being confiscated; but, 
though every frontier was patrolled, the exodus 
was general. Paris alone lost 1200 Huguenot 
families out of 1033 ; the intendant of Normandy 
soon reported 20,000 people missing from Rouen, 
184,000 from his province ; Nantes bewailed the 
loss of her workmen, Lyons had 14,000 looms silent 
and only 4000 working, Tours only 12U0 instead 
of 80,000 ; woven goods were in future imported 
insteM of being exported. The number of emi- 
grants at this time alone seems to have exceeded 
300,000, peasants, traders, manufacturers, nobles. 
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The unbasMulor in London sent woxd that 960,000 
lonit d'ors bad been broa|;bt to tbe Mint lor 
oonTenion into Engliah ooina; tbe total loaa in 
mere gold waa soon estimated at 20,000,000 livres. 
Marshal Vauban indeed trebled ibis figure, but was 
more in bis element when saying that France bad 
lost 8000 sailors, 10,000 soldiers, and 500 officers. 

These exiles rallied round the prince of Ormige, 
and for a generation cherished the hope of com* 
polling some restoration and even of reforming the 
whole Gallican Church. New Huguenot r^ments 
were soon embodied in Dutch pay. When William 
went to the rescue of England in 1688, his aides* 
de*ca*ip were all French, the second in command 
was Marshal Schomberg, and the engineers and 
artiUery were under other Huipienots. When the 
war was transferred to Irelanci, eve^ band of the 
exiles sent recruits ; Schomberg fell fighting at the 
Boyne ; Ruvigny saw the fall of Limerick, which 
ended the war. On the sea the exiled sailors had 
their share in the victories of La Hogue. But on 
the Continent, Louis was almost uniformly success- 
ful, and the peace of Rijswijk in 1697 aepresaed 
the hopes of the emigrants. 

A second opportunity came with the war of the 
Spanish Succession. The prince of Orange waa 
indeed dead, his principality was overrun by Louis 
and its Protestant population fled, but the Cami* 
sards made a serious diversion in the Ce* 

vennes while Louis was losing in Bavaria and the 
Netherlands. The Huguenot exiles this time 
fought in Portugal, and at Almanza in 1707 a new 
regiment of CaiiiisardH, commanded by Jean Cava- 
lier, bayoneted a whole regiment that had figured 
in the Cevennes atrocities. The treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713 destroyed all hope of repatriation, and 
Lonis oould at fast pretend to believe that Protes- 
tantism was extinct in France, 

Huguenot influence was diverted in its flow from 
the main stream into many other channels. This 
began far hack in its history; as early as 1536 
some preferred England to Pxanoe; thirty years 
later many silk-weavers set up their looms in the 
orypt of the metropolitan church of England, 
where Collgny’s brother is buried and where their 
descendants worship to-day ; Southampton has a 
*Gk)d’B House’ whose records begin with 1567. 
Shakespeare lodged in London with Montioy of 
Cre^y, and liis Venus and Adonis was printed by 
the successor of Vautrollier. James 1. had two 
Huguenot doctors, Chamberlen and Mayerne, and 
invited to court Casaubon and du Moulin. When 
Germany had been ravaged by the Thirty Years’ 
War, a French church arose in Berlin in 1661. 
And the outflow from 1680 onwards was so great 
that the bulk of the stream was drawn off from 
France to enrich other lands. This may be noted 
specially for Brandenburg, Holland, and England. 

The Great Elector replied at once to the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes by the Edict of Pots- 
dam, offering free transport from Frankfort, 
Cologne, or Amsterdam, ffm farms or houses, new 
dhurches, freedom from taxes for ten years, State 
support for ministers, their own judges. Waste 
lanoB soon blossomed with unknown vegetables, 
hemp, flax, and tobacco. The site of Magdeburg, 
desolate for fifty years, became a borne of weaving 
and trade; Halle rose to rival Leipzig; Berlin 
gained all manner of manufactures ; metu-workers 
mshioned tin, iron, and copper ; to the West Indies 
and West Africa sprang up a brisk maritime trade, 
which, however, passed to Holland in 1720. French 
doctors revolutionized medicine, the gentry re- 
modelled the army, scholars popularized Cartesian- 
iam, a college arose in Berlin, and a university at 
Frankfort-on-Oder. Society was created at the 
oapital by them ; the second and third kings of 
Ptnaria were brought ap by a refugee. 


The immigratiott to Brandenburg down the 
Rhine left many aettlera by the way. Geneva 
gained 8000 inhabitants and the watoh-tmde oa 
some reoompenae for boundleaa hospitality ; a aoore 
of eoloniea arose in WUrttemberg, where Fnnioh 
mods met until 1822 ; Homlnurg still maintains a 
French servioe ; a village in Fulda yet keeps np 
the speech and onstoms of its founders. But the 
ravaging of the Palatinate hastened the steps of 
most of the exUes on to the Mark or the Nether* 
lands. 

The Calvinists of Holland gave an abundant 
welcome to their brethren. Collections were 
organised and loans granted, with support for the 
pastors; the craftsmen were allowea to practise 
and even welcomed into the gilds ; and taxes were 
not levied for a term of years. Soon a synod of 
202 exiled ministers met in Rotterdam, which 
visitors declared to be well-nigh French. Richly 
did the Huguenots repay their hosts. Some went 
to the colonies; in 1664 other exiles occupied 
Staten Island; and a New Rochelle arose on 
the banks of the Hudson. Under another flag 
all received naturalization in 1708. In Guiana, 
Huguenots filled Paramaribo ; to the Cape went 
out a large oontingeut ; and, thou^ by 1739 tbe 
French tongue was compulsorily dis^aced, so that 
La Perle became Paarl, yet the liFouberts and 
Villiers are no small asset in South Africa to-day. 

In the Netherlands themselves, Bayle and Jurieu 
brought the troflitions of Sedan to '.Rotterdam ; 
Claude, rival of Bossuet, whose influence was so 
dreadeti that he was escorted from France at a 
day’s notice, wrote at William’s request a story of 
the i^rsecutiou so effective that James bunied it 
publicly ; Saurin, after fighting in Savoy, studying 
at Genova, preaching in England, added to the 
lustre of The Hague for a quarter of a century ; 
Martin at Utrecht devoted himself to revising tiie 
Genevan Bible, and by 1707 completed a work that 
is still standard. For a century fine literi^ 
magazines in French streamed into France, Britain, 
and Germany ; some of the editors also founded 
tlie first English marazines in London. Friesland 
settled her wastes, Utrecht gained a new silk and 
velvet trade at the expense of Amiens, Amsterdam 
added to her maritime trade 13,000 makers of silk, 
wool, linen, paper, and hooks. And, when it be- 
came clear that there could be no return, a generid 
act of naturalization in 1715 encouraged the immi- 
grants to melt into the general stock of burghers. 

It might have been expected that Scotland 
would have rivalled Holland in its welcome, but 
only a few cambrie-workers settled in Edinburgh. 
England kept up its Tudor traditions ; Charles tl. 
granted letters of denization freely from 1681, and 
appointed the archbishop of Canterbuxy with the 
bisliop of London to aid the immigrants. In four- 
teen years £125,000 was subscribed, and doubled 
by public grants, whose interest went one-fifth 
to tne pastors and four-fifths to start the others 
in hnsiness. -Ipswich began to produce linen 
and sails; Norwich renewed its weaving, adding 
cutlery and clocks; Kent and Hamp&ire saw 
paper mills, Sussex glass factories ; Wandsworth 
replaced Rouen as the source for hate, supplying' 
even cardinals. 

London attracted most of the settlers, especially 
when William of Orange liecame king, and a 
proclamation trebled the inflow. In 1701, Defoe 
{The True Bom Englishman^ pt. L line 861 ff^) 
oould point to the new leaven : 

'Your Boiiblons, Fspllloiii, and Lethulien 
Pms now for true-born Enzlleh knfzhta and iqnlrM, 

And make good lenate-meiuben, or lord-inayota* 

Fapillon and Dubois, indeed, were the sheriib on 
whom Shaftesbury i^ied in the antation on the 
Exelusion Bill twenty years earlier. Separate 
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MrrlflaB irera maioti^iwd «t fint; thitty now 
F?**> in BpiUlfielda, when 

the Mik industry soon moreeeed 2000 per cent, 
and in the new quarter of Soho. Some of the 
iMtonij however threw themeelyee into English 
life I de I’Aigle Rom the great temple of Gharen- 
ton entered the Established Chureh» du Voii 
passed through it to the Baptists, Capel of Saumur 
taught in an independent academy. 

A dub arose at the Rainbow Coffee House in 
Fleet Street, under Daudt of the Exchequer. 
Here met Kapin Thoyras, Le Moivre, La Croze, 
Goste, fdend and translator of Looke, and Bayle ; 
sneh men of science and letters soon created a new 
public feeling whioh embittered the popular English 
mind against the France of Louis xiv. Bayle’s 
Dktionnaire was translated in 1700 by La Birohe 
and others, and had no small share in the Deist 
movement] against that may be set Jurieu’s 
Treatise ox pevotion,_ and Drelincourt on Death. 
A new political doctrine, the Social Contract, was 
opposed to_ the Divine Right of Rings, Jurieu 
and Abbadie ; and, though they may have inherited 
it from the English Commonwealth men, it was 
destined to be taken from the Club 1^ Voltaire 
and to work wonders in France by the pen of 
Rousseau. Scores of less known pamphleteers 
weim the mainstay of the Whig cause for a gene- 
ration ; and in the rebellion of 1745, when the 
London merchants addressed King George, 90 out 
of 642 names were Huguenot, showing how lar^ a 
proportion of commerce bad fallen to them. This 
devotion to the land of their adoption was of old 
standing; as early as 1085 a society was formed 
to further true rmigion in England, and, fired by 
the new spirit of Methodism, the Christian Com- 
munity labours still in Bethnal Green. No 
attempt was maile to train new pastors in 
England, and the descendants of the immigrants 
learned not only to speak but to worship in 
English. Before 1760 most of the French services 
were discontinued ; fifty years later there remained 
only four congregations in London, with others at 
Norwich, Canterbury, Southampton, Plymouth, 
and Bristol ; to-day there are two chat>el8 in Soho, 
one using the English liturgy in French. The 
absorption was quickened by a grant of general 
naturalization in 1774, and the gain in all depart- 
ments of national life is suggested by such names 
as Chamberlain, de la Rue, Dollond, Dumaresq, 
Gambier, Hanbury, Labouchere, Layard, Mar- 
Uneau, Portal, Posey, Rapin, Romilly. 

In Ireland the great family of Ruvigny earned 
a new title as Earls of Galway, and laid out a 
model town at Portarlington, wnose school turned 
out such men as the Duke of Wellington ; not 
till 1817 did its French service cease. Fontaine 
and Latrobe introduced manufactures at Cork ; 
and, though these were ruined by English legisla- 
tion, Crommolin was more fortunate wiUi the 
thousand wheels and looms for linen and cambric 
wherewith he refounded Lisburn; the French 
church here lasted till 1798. Waterford received 


manufactures and a wine trade, while its abbey 
resounded with French eloquence till 1819. 

Tillers of the soil passed on to America, some 
to Oxford in Massachusetts, thousands through 
New York to Pennsylvania, the home of liberty. 
The new and balmy Carolinas attracted most; 
French Santee was laid out with vines and olives, 
and began to weave silk and wool. For a while 
the settlers looked wistfully to Louisiana, but 
when repulsed they gladly cuxiepted the privileges 
freely tendered in the English colonies, strength- 
ening not only the Carolmas, but Virginia and 
Maryland. 

Too Huguenots of the Dispersion thus carried 
with them to many a Protestant land a wealth of 


pxpMty, industry, gaUantry, history, scholarship, 
science. Calvinism had too often become unlovely 
by transnlantation ; now it was invigorated and 
Bweetenea by this crossing from the parent stock. 
But the France which ubus impoverished itself 
paid dearly ; it was hard to believe in priests who 
hounded on persecution, and by 1790 the typical 
ecclesiastic was no longer F4nelon, l^t Talleyrand. 
Through the insipid and putrescent 18th oent. 
the Hugnenots of the home land not only existed, 
but proved the very salt of the earth. 

For a generation after 1685 they had, indeed, 
been deprived of all public worship and of pastors. 
Those who venturea back by stealth were often 
kidnapped into secret prisons, and their sober 
work was ill replaced by the ministry of the 
Prophets. But, with the new situation created 
failure in war, a new species of pastor arose to 
minister to the Church in the Desert, men able 
to inspire and to reorganize. Leading preachers 
were told off to oonduct peripatetic schools, and 
synods began again whose minutes were recorded. 

Even in March 1715 the aged Grand Monarch 
had to admit that there were many Frenohmen 
who on their death-beds declined the rites of Holy 
Church ; and the revival dated from that very 
year. The whole reign of Louis xv. (1716-74) 
certainly saw the persecuting laws maintained, 
and often executed, and the declaration of 1724, 
in codifying them, even added the touch that no 
marriage was valid outside the Established Church. 
But it proved as vain to fine people for abeence 
from service as when Elizabeth tried it; and 
James vii.*s plan of levying on every village where 
the Covenanters met oroke down as badly in 
France. Antoine Court began a seminary at 
Lausanne to supply trained pastors. Paul il^baut 

g roved hlmscif a true Apostle of the Desert. 

uch huge gatherings came to hear him and other 
leaders that in 1746 the Assembly of the clergy 
pressed for a rigid persecution, which for seven 

S dors sent a large stream of emigrants abroad, 
y 1765 tlie Protestants of Saintonge even dared 
to build Houses of I’rayer. A nationed Synod next 
year showed that there were again 10 eoolesiaatical 
provinces with 48 putors ; and seven years later an- 
other showed 14, with 26 pastors end ^ licentiatet. 

By this time Catholic fervour had died down, 
and the soldiery did not like to enforce the laws. 
A crisis came after the execution of a pastor 
merely for preaching, marrying, and giving the 
sacraments; an atrocious miscarriage of jostioe 
caught Voltaire’s attention, end in 1768 he isened 
a treatise on Toleration. With the accession of 
Louis XYI. in 1774, there came to power Turgot, 
who even earlier hed published on the same theme. 
When a circular letter was ordered to be sent to 
all bishops, he sent it also to all the Protestant 
pastors of the south, thus aoknowledrag their 
existence, their status, their weight. Protestant 
records of birth and baptism were admitted as 
evidence. 

Lafayette returned from America with fresh 
ideas on freedom, and in 1787 induced the Assembly 
of Notables to petition for the removal of Protes- 
tant disabilities ; despite clerical opposition, civil 
registration of birth, marriage, and death was 
made valid that year. With the gathering of 
the States-General in 1789, public worship was 
conducted with open doors in Paris. By Maroh 
1790 the National Assembly was presided over by 
a young pastor, Rabaut St. Etienne, and it decreed 
that all property in royal hands confiscated a 
century and more ago from Protestant emigrants 
should be restored to their heirs, who might return 
and take up citizenship. 

During the Be^ of Terror, the aged Babaut 
was silenoed, ana his brilliaat descendant was 
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guillotined,-- fates shared by other pastors,— while 
all buildings for woi-ship were closed. Bat, when 
Na{»oleon was settling affairs in 1802, he grasped 
at the reqneHt of the Paris Protestants ror eon- 
current endowment, and secured in return a control 
over their Church. The State dictated the con- 
stitution, with the sessions of synods, the control 
of the seminary, and oven the number of pastors ; 
a veto on all appointments was reserved also. It 
proved that there were about 430,000 Protestants 
in 171 churches, with 121 pastors. There was no 
property except the places of worship and the 
seminary, which was in 1809 transferred to Mon- 
tauban and annexed to the university as a faculty 
of theology. 

When ttie hand of Napoleon was removed, and 
the Catholic Terror w*as over, the Church began 
to grow. First Scottish theology quickened native 
thinking, then German. Even under the Legiti- 
mists there arose a Bible S<icie^, a Tract Society, 
a Foreign Mission, and an Education Society. 
Leave was withheld for a National Synod to 
assemble, but an informal meeting in 1848 re- 
sulted in a division. A minority seceded, regain- 
ing freedom, adopted an evangelical confession, 
and arranged for biennial synods. The moderates 
clung to State pay, but drafted a scheme of re- 
organization on the historic lines, which tiie State 
remsed to sanction. 

In 1872 a National Synod met, the first since 
1660, and the division was perpetuated. The 
general law of 1005, which separated all Churches 
from the State and abolished ail State pay, has 
g^ven rise to a third section aiming at reconcilia- 
tion. There are nearly 800,000 of the Reformed, 
meeting in 000 churches, ministered to by 1000 
pastors, with good organization and equipment. 
The influence on the national life is so important 
that it is only too easy to raise an outcry against 
the domination of the Protestants. International 
reputations have been won by Janet, Sabatier, 
and Scherer in theology, ^ Cnvier and de Quatre- 
fara in science, by Guizot and Wuddington in 
politics. The religious strong^ may be gauged 
by the honourable share taken in evangelizing the 
world. A mission to the Cape in 1829 extended 
to the Basutos four years later, and has met with 
much Buccesa, w^hile the Zambesi was occupied in 
1884 ; within French possessions, the Tahitian and 
Malagasy work was taken over from the London 
Missionary Society soon after annexation ; in 
north Africa there are missions at Senegal and 
the Gabun, to the Kabyles, and on the French 
Congo. 

Litbratum.— L ef Clawaiguet du proUatantiame firanfmia, 
Stnimliura. ISSSff. ; CoUeetUm da UoeumenU inddita. PBris, 
1885 ff.: BfdUtin hUtoriqua . . . du protaatantiama fran^ia 
[Annuju], PftriH, 1868 ff.: A. Gmlton, Church and Stata in 
Prance, lito<hl907, London, 1907: A. J. Coqnnml, Prdaia da 
Phiat. da Vigliaa rifumUa da Paru, Priu. 1862 ; G. de Fdlice, 
Hiat. dea amwdea naf^onauac. do. 18M, JSTw. daa protaatanta da 
Prance^, do. 1874; E. end E. Haag, La Franca proiaafante, 
10 vola, do. 1848-69, ed. H. Bordler, 6 vote., do. 1877-89; 
N. A. F. Puatut, ffiat. papvlaira du protaatantiama frungaia, 
do. 1894 ; P. de F411ee, Lea Proteatanta d^autrafoia^ do. 1890- 
1902; Proceadinga and PubUoatUmM of tha Jiugvanot Soatatui^ 
London, 1886 ft., and Lvmlngbon, 1887 ft.; Geachichumttar daa 
dautaehan nuganoUen-varaina, Hogdebiuf, 189417. 

Fbr special perlcde.— Calvin's correspondsnoe in the Carpua 
Paformatorum ; (J. de Serres], JOat, dea einq roCf, Dort 1696 ; 
T. de Bkre. am, eaelda, daa igliaea tUformdaa da Pranaa, 
Antwerp, 1680, sd. Toulonse, 1882 ; documsnte In La troiaihma 
OanUnaire da Pidit da Nantaa, I’aris, 1898 ; A. L. Herailniard, 
Corrtmandanea daa r^ormataura,B vole., Geneva, 1866-86; 
J. A. de Then and N. Rigault, aUL univaraatia [1648-1610], 
many editions ; B. Doumergne, Jean Calvin, 8 vole., lAittaanne, 
1890-1906 ; N. A F. Puanx, ffiat, de la W/or motion /rati^Ue, 
7 vols., Amiens and BtroMburg, 1869-68; H. M. Baird, 
Theodora Baaa, Few York, 1800: A. W. Whitehead, Gaajpard 
da Ctdigny, Ijondon, 1004 ; B. Sichel. CotAsrAie de* Madie% and 
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Mt^ua daa ri/irmdaa ds JF^ones, Hagne, 1710; 1. 

d Hntsem, la DMpUna dea dgliaaa HformSaa da Pranea, 
Blonne, 1676 ; [B. Benoit], BfH, da Vddit da Pantaa, 6 vols. 
Delft, 1693; C. Bronseon, Btat daa nfofrmda an J^nea, h 
^Is., Horae, 1686 ; J. Claude. Laa PkUntaa daa protaatana da 

iSfi; H. M. 

Baird, Tha Fiuguenota and tha PavoeaHon of tha Bdiol o/ 
Pantaa, London, 1896; C. Bendt. La Condition daa jpiS- 
teatat^aoua la tiqima da VidU da NanUa at apriaaa rioaaa- 
pon, Paris, 1900 : C. Hngon, ffooiol Pranaa inthal7th Oantmy, 
I^ndon, 1011 ; L. PUiute. £dUa, ddalaratiena at arrtta . . . 
1689-1761, Paris, 1886 ; j. Lemolne, MSmoirea daa dikpm da 
Pranea aw la eonduiU d tenir d Pigard daa HfomUa (11^ do. 
im : C. Bost, Lu Prddiaanta prouatanta daa Ciaawnaa at du 
Baa-Languadoo, im-vm, do. 1912 ; M. Misson, La ThMtra 
aaoridaa Civennee, London, 1707 ; A Coai% BiaU daa troublaa 
dea Cdvannaa, 8 vols., VUlefranOhe, 1700; G. Prostems, Laa 
Jnaurgia prouatanta aoua Lowia xrv, (dooumenU), Ptels, 1868 ; 
J. Fontaue, Mimioiread*unafamBla huguenaU, eta, Toulouee, 
1877, Itog. tr., London, 1874 : U. de Robeit-Labarthe, Pro- 
teatant%ama dona Is Baut-Languadec . . . 1685^1789, Paris, 
1802-96; & Smiles [and G. P. Dlsosway], Tha Buguanota 
. . . in England and Iretand [and AmeriodU New York, 1868 ; 
R L Poole, BugumoU ^ CAe JHararaion, London, 1860; 
C. Weiss, Biat, dea rifugiia proUatania ds Prance, Paris, 
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1885; Prank Puanx, L’NlaMisasnisnl desprolstlante/ranffat^ 
m Suhda, Paris and Stookholm, 1801 ; L. J. jPosdlck, Preneh 
Blood In Amsrieo, New York, 1006; A. Court, Mimoira Aiit. 
. . . 17Ur‘l761, Amcterdam, 1762; B. Hugugs, Laa Synadea 
du ddaert . . . 1716-1709, 4 vols., 8trassbuig.\ 1886-87; C. A. 
Coquerel, Hiat. dea tgliaea du dUart. 2 von., Paris, 1841 ; 

O. Douen, LaapramUra Paateura du diaert, S\vols., do. 1879 ; 
B. Hngues, La Eaatawratian du protaatantiaena an Prance, 
2 vols., do. 1872, Union dee igliaea ieangUimua da Pranea, 
0 vols., do. 1860 ; G. de Pdllce, XXXma SynodigMarala, eta, 
do. 1878 ; Aataa at ddsistons du aynode . . . d 8C; Quentin . . . 
1967, HarseUles, 1887 ; Aataa . . . d Sedan, 1898. Alengon. 1896 ; 
Agenda -Anf^aira prolaatant [annual], Parie, 1870 ff.; C. 
Coignet, L'Evolution du protaetantiama frangaia au 
aUda, Paris, 1008 : P. Puaux, Laa (Euvraa du protaatantiatna 
frangai^ ou attaU. da 1808 ; P. Sabatier, DiaeatMiah- 
ment in Franca, London, 1006; W. Bonsset, Faith qf a 
Modem Protectant, do. 1000: T. Arbousset, TahUi et laa Uea 
adjacentaa, Paris, 1867; Madagaaoar at la protaatantiama 
frangaia (anon.), do. 1807 : E. Casalis, Mp Life in Baauto 
Land, London, 1880* F. Puaux, Lea Baaaouioa, Paris, 1881 ; 

P. Colllard and G. Appla. La Miaaion au Zambtaa, do. 1880 ; 

P. Colllard, On tAs 7'hreehoid qf Vent. Africa, Eng. tr., lx>ndon, 
1897 ; T. Jousse. La MUaion frangaie ivangilitiua au and da 
PAfrique, Paris, 1KK9 ; A. Boegne^Ltvrr d'or de la miaaion du 
Leaanuio . . • 1898^1908, da 1012 ; B. Desribet, LEvangUe au 
Dahomey, do. 1877. W. T. WHITLEY. 

HUICHOLS.— This tribe, numbering to-day 
about dCHN) souls, lives in a mountaiuous country, 
difficult of acetess, in the N. W. part of the Mexican 
State of Jaiisito, on a spur of the great Sierra 
Modre. They are the enstem neighl»onrB of the 
Coras, or Nayarits, to whom they are related by 
language, religion, and customs. Both tril>e8 in 
the 18th cent. Imd been Christianized. The Coras 
still retain a priest and call themselves Christians, 
though their Christianity is to a large extent mixed 
up with pagan customs. But the llulchols, since 
the departure of the monks, have completely fallen 
back mto tlieir ancient religions practice, and 
represent a very onrious survival of ancient Mexican 


religious faith and idolatry. 

The principal god of the Hnicliola is Tctiivali, 
* our grandfather,* the fire-god. Ho is tlie god of 
life and health, and the particular god of the 
shamans, especially of those who heal and prophei^. 
He was the first w'ho sat down on a chair, and is 
held to be more ancient even tlian the sun. Some- 
times he is represented not by one, but by two 
images. One stands above ground, and the other 
in a cavity beneath it. The latter is invariably 
the smaller and the older of the two, and is regarded 
as closely associated with the sun after it has set, 
or the sun of the under world, while the upper 
image is supposed to he associate with the sun of 
the day-time, or of the upper world. There exists 
another form of the ancient fire-gmd, called Tatdtgi 
Mdra Kwdri, *out great grandfather deer-tail.* 
He is considered to be the spark prodneed by 
striking flint, and is the chief deer-goa. 
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The snn is called by the Hniohola Toyad or Tad, 

* oar father/ or TavArika^ * oar eagle.’ It is related 
that the ancient Bliamane made Father Snn by 
throwing the young eon of the Corn-Mother (or, 
according to otners, the yoong eon of y onng Mother- 
Eagle, the goddeaeof the Sky) into an oven, arrayed 
in fall attire, with aandaJa, pouches, and tobacco 
goorda, and carrying hia bow and arrows. From 
the oven the boy trayelled underneath the ground, 
and rose aa the aun in the East. The aaaiatant of 
Father Sun is Taywk Sakaimdka^ an image of whom 
stands on the high mean of the Nayarita, above the 
Cora pueblo of Sierra dol Nayarit, where the Coras 
and Huichols deposit ceremonial arrows and other 
offerings in a cave. This god is considered to be 
the ' aerpent-god,* representod by a aigzag line of 
bine colour, and was in former times ‘the Sun’s 
arrow.* 

The great god of the Coras and Ilnichola is Tabdtzi 
(Cora) or Tamdts (Huichol), *our elder brother,* 
the god of the morning star. He ia the messenger 
of the gods; and, when the shamans sing, he 
communicates their songs and whistles to the otlier 
gods. He himself is called tontkimi, the * singer,’ 
by the Huichols. He is, at the same time, declared 
to be the god of wind or air. He ia the shooting 
god, who made the first arrows for the gods, the 
god of the hunter, and is himself represented by a 
glu^tic deer. 

The growth of maize and otlier vegetables is 
ascrilied to a goddess, culled Tciktiisi Ndknto^, 
‘our grandmother growth.’ She is the mother of 
the gods, esiiecially of Grandfather Fire. All the 
earth belongs to her, and slie lives in the under 
world. People implore her for long life, because 
she is very old. The goddess called Tdt4 Tulirikita, 

* our motiier, house of the little ones,’ the goddess 
of conception and birth, and Tdti Ikd (Hegandka, 

‘ OUT mother the Com,’ the special goddess of maize 
and otlier vegetables, seem to be other forms of 
the same my^ologicul notion. 

T&U Hatuiwdmi^ the red serpent, the red cloud, 
is mainly a water- and rain-serpent who brings rain 
from the East. She is the creator of squashes and 
of all flowers, and takes special care of children. 
Her complementary deities are T&ti Kmwimdka. 
a white serpent whose dwelling is in the West, and 
who brings rain from the West ; Tdti Rapawiydma, 
ablueseriient, living in the Lagunade la Magdalena, 
four days’ journey south of the Huichol country, 
who brings rain from the South ; and T(U6 liatUjte 
Kupdri^ a yellow serpent, living in a lagoon to the 
north of the Huichol country, who brings rain 
from the North. Finally, tne goddess of the 
heavens, T&U VilUca Uimdlip ‘our mother, the 
maiden eagle,’ is the mother of Father Snn ; she 
holds the world in her talons, and guards every- 
thing from above, where she dwella The stars are 
her mress. All these gods and goddesses are clearly 
recognizable counterparts of well-known Mexican 
divine types. 

The cult of the Huichols consists in libations, in 
offerings of food and drink, and in preparing cakes 
of the ground seeds of A maranthw leucocannu, 
called wave by the Huichols (»Mex. uauhtli). 
Besides sacrifices of this kind, th^ offer to their 
gods remarkable symbolic objects. They are em- 
bodiments of prayers, or charms intended to produce 
the object of the prayer, and are mainly found in 
the god-houses and sacred oaves. Ceremonial 
arrows («fii), sometimee in great numbers, are 
stuck into the inner side of the thatched roofs of 
the god-houses, or into the seats of ceremonial 
ohaiiB. A great many symbolic objects of various 
eolours and shapes are attached to the arrows, and 
others hang from the roof, while on the altar may 
be seen ruray carved and decorated wooden images 
of the animals dedicated to the god. 


Another kind of symbolic object is called 
nealika^ * face.’ These are shields, round in shape, 
made by interweaving pieces of split bamboo with 
cotton cord, or variouriy coloured crewels, symbolic 
and mythological figures being represented in the 
weaving. They are mostly prepared for Tayad, 

‘ Father Sun,’ and Tdti NeuUiwdmi, ‘ Mother East- 
water.’ The central {lart, always defined by a ring, 
represents the hole throaf|[h which the god sees. 
Compare the ancient Mexican ceremonial object, 
called ‘instrument for seeing,’ the 

raecial outfit of the Mexican god of fire and of 
Tezcatl4>oca. The objects call^ fuzma, ‘ mat,’ of 
rectanmilar shape, seem to be representative of a 
clotli hanging over the hack of the goda Very 
carious ceremonial objects are those called nkult, 
‘eye* — crosses of Bjilit bamboo, interwoven with 
crewol or yam, and resembling in the most striking 
way objects tliat ore met with in Peruvian graves 
stuck in the soil at the foot of the mummy packet. 
According to the interpretation given oy the 
explorer Charles Lnniholtz, the prayer expressed 
by this symbolic object is that the eye of tlie god 
rest on the supplicant. 

From May to August, there are frequent feasts 
for making rain. Huring the wet season, if it 
stops raining only for two or three days, the 
Xirincipai men gather in the temple and decide to 
sacrifice an ox or two for the propitiation of the 
gods. Two children called d^ii (from Spanish 
dngelcs) play an important port at these feasts. 
One of them belongs to Tayau^ * Father Sun,’ and 
the other to TativeUi^ ‘ Grandfather Fire.’ Toasted 
maize-cakes, made in the form of an B (symbols of 
the lightning, according to the symbolism of the 
ancient Mexicans), and others made in the form of 
‘ eyes,’ of feathered snakes, flowers, and dogs are 
tied to a twine of bark fibre and oflered to the gods. 
They are called k6ka, ‘ bead,’ ' necklace,’ as they 
are looked upon as the necklaces of the gods to 
whom they are dedicated. In October the feast of 
green squashes is held, called wimd kwdri^ * to beat 
the drum,’ the squashes representing the gourd- 
rattle (^»fsa)-— the rattling noise which the dry 
seeds make inside the sauw when shaken. The 
children are brought to the god-house, wearing on 
the head asikuli, or ‘ eye’ (which in this ceremony 
seems to represent the sauash-flowers), and carry- 
ing rattles m their hands. For this feast is held 
in honour of Tdt€ Ifaaliwdfni, the creator ol 
squashes and all flowers, the special patroness of 
cmldren. It ia a great prayer for growth, health, 
luck, and plenty to eat. 

All priests and shamans use tobacco, which the 
Huichols, like the ancient Mexican priests, carry 
about with them in a gourd hauging over the back, 
this tohaooo-gourd being the essential and most 
necessary ou&t of priests of every class. Besides 
tobacco, there is another intoxicating plant which 
plays a very important part in the life of the 
modem Huichols and other living tribes of the 


Mexicans, as it did, according to the chroniders, 
with the Chichimeks, the nomadic tribes of the 
northern parts of Mexico in ancient pre-Hispanic 
timea This plant, called in the Mexican language 
peyotl (by the Huichols, Tarahumares, and other 
tnbes of the Sierra, hiktUi)^ is a small species of 
cactus {zsAnhaloniMm Lewinii^ Hennings), which 
grows abundantly in the centw mesa, especially 
m a conntiy whicn the Huichols call Palidtsia, not 
far from toe mining town Real Catorce, in the 
State of San Luis Potosi. It is thought to be 
necessary to procure it every year, to ensure the 
country agauist drought ; and, therefore, in October 
parties of from two to twelve start on a pilgrimage 
to Palidtsia ; the journey, which is accompanied 
W much lasting and praying, requires ^ daya 
The leader of the jiarty and the second in order 
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cany a nMlka ('face,* front-shield) of Tai^vaJli^ 

* Grandfather Fire,* while the rest carry those of 
other gods. The psyotf-seekers are supposed to be 
accompanied on tliis jouniey and guiaed by the 
grey squirrel. If one of them sees a p»yo% he 
shoots towards it, not quite hitting it, but lodging 
one arrow to the right, and one to the left over it. 
In this way every one shoots live peyoiU. The 
plants are strung on long strings to dry. When 
tlie feast comes on, the dry plant is mixed with 
-water and has invariably to be ground on the 
meiate^ or grinding-stone. A thick kind of drink, 
rather brown in colour, is produced from it, which 
is offered in small quantities, but at frequent 
intervals, to those present. This feast occurs in 
the month of January. It forms an integral part 
of the feast for eating roasted maise (raii), and is, 
accordingly, named liarikira* But it cannot take 

& until a certain number of deer have been 
, or until the field has been cleared and made 
ready for the harvest of the coming year. 

The greatest feast of all is that for eating maize- 
cakes made from grotmd maize baked in an oven 
{tamaha dft maiz erudo). Like that of roasted 
maize, this feast can be held only after successful 
deer-hunts. The heaps of tamales are dedicated 
by the priest to all gems. When this occurs, some 
of the people are appointed to blow into sea-shells 
five times in the day-tiiTie and five times at night. 
Connected with this feast is a ceremonial race 
performed by jy^oung men and women in separate 
groups. The feast is held for the under world. 

LmiiATUSi.~C. Lumholtc, * Symbolisni of the Hulchol 
Indians.' in Mtm. Anter. Mum, qf Mat. Jtfift., New York, 1900, 
also Unknown Mexioo, Loudon, 1008. SeLER. 

HUMANISM.—' Humanism ’ in philosophy is 
opposed to Naturalism and Absolutism {qq*v,) ; it 
desi^ates the philosophic attitude which regarils 
the interpretation of human experience as the 
primary concern of all philosophizing, and asserts 
the adequacy of human knowledge for this pur- 
pose. By thus putting man into tlie centre of the 
intellectual universe and giving to all science and 
literature a reference to numan life and its pur- 
poses, philosophic connects itself with literaxy 
Humanism (see following article). The literary 
Humanism of the Benaissanoe, which was essenti- 
ally an attempt to emancipate thought and educa- 
tion from what it considei^d the narrow scholastic 
routine of the medimval Church appealing to 
the civilizing mission of the ' humaner fetters ’ (>.e. 
of classical, and more particularly Greek, litera- 
ture), thus ai>pearB to be included in philosophic 
Humanism as one of its manifestations. The 
intellectual movement of the fith cent. B.a in 
Greece, which was initiated by the Sophists and 
continued by Socrates, is also to be cited as such 
an era of human revolt against the domination 
of pedantic, abstruse, and sterile speculation — in 
this case the systems of the metaphysical ' physi- 
ologers.’ In fact, modem Humanism is so largely 
and avowedly a conscious revival of the oritical 
relativism of Protagoras and appeals so explicitly 
to his maxim that 'man is the measure of all 
thinffl’ that it may without injustice be described 
08 Neo-Protagoreanism. But, though Humanism 
is confessedly a relativism, and as such is a denial 
of ^e transcendence of the real and the true, and 
is opposed to every form of Absolutism (whether 
in metaphysics or in epistemology) which ignores 
or destroys their relation to man, it denies on be- 
half both of itself and of its forerunners that its 
relativism is to be identified with soepticum. It 
holds, on the contrary, that the truth and reality 
for man which ore attainable by man are also 
sufficient for man, and that scepticism is the in- 
evitable outcome of Absolutism su soon as it is 


perceived that 'absolute* truth and reality ean 
only be so defined as to be (in fact) unattauiahla 
by man. It thus differs from Positivism (g.e.) in 
being willing to assume the adequacy of human 
knowledge to human needs and in contenting itaeli 
with this, in being critical, rather than dogmatic- 
ally disdainful, of metaphysics, and, above all, in 
admitting evexy hypothesis as worth trying wmeh 
has a human interest and appeals to any side of 
human nature. It is this open-mindedness that 
may bring it into conflict with Naturalism, as it 
may reconcile it even with Alwolutism, in so far as 
the latter can be exhibited as really containing an 
answer to genuine human d emands. But at present 
it is in dispute whether any * absolutist ' doctrine of 
knowledge, trutli, and reality can really establish 
any relation between its ideals and the human 
uses of these terms. 

To Pragmatism (q.v,). Humanism is closely re- 
lated. ^ But Pragmatism, though it sends its roots 
down into a number of sciences, is intrinsically a 
theory of knowledge, while Humanism is a more 
general philosophic attitude. William James calls 
It * a ferment that has come to stay,' and a ' shift- 
ing in the philosophic perspective, making things 
appear os from a new centre of intereet’ {Meaning 
of Truths p. 121). It may be regards^ as a natural 
and logical development of the I’ragmatic method 
of testing knowledge by its human value, when it 
is extencTed beyond the problem of testing truths 
and applied to the other sciences. For Uie doctrine 
that all truths are useful implicitly requires that 
all truth should be related to human purposes, 
and that this reference should be traced explicitly 
throughout all Urn sciences. If truths are useful, 
they are valuable for man, and the specific character 
of this value in every science can be stated. Con- 
versely, in proportion as a science can be viewed 
in its relation to man, it can las utilized for human 

^ 808 . Thus, the discovery of the usefulness 
owledge undermines tiic 'independence* of 
the sciences and humanizes them ; their claim to 
absolutoncsB cannot survive the discovery of their 
man-made character and of the artificial and 
metliodological nature of their principles, even 
when they seem most almtract and nnliuman. 
Humanism, therefore, like Pragmatism, is primar- 
ily the name for a method, and uot for a system 
of philosophy ; it is more particularly a ])rotost 
against the dehumanizing of logic wiiich results 
from assuming that thepemoniU antecedents, con- 
text, and purpose of iucigments may l>e abstracted 
from in considering tneir cognitive purport. The 
iiumanist oriticisni of logic (see, s.g., the writer's 
Formal Logir,^ Ixmdon, 1912) therefore aims at show- 
ing that the attempt to abstract from this human 
side of thinking reduces the traditional logic to 
mere verbality. The humanist attitude implies 
also a critical method of estimating the value of 
the claims to truth put forward by the various 
systems of metaphysics. This necessarily renders 
it very destructive to what is oalled * metaphysics.* 
For metaphysical systems have usually been put 
forward dogmatically, with claims resting on smf- 
evident ' intaitions’ or on alleged completeness, and 
with pretensions to absolute and exmusive truth. 
To their humanist critic, however, no claims are 
valid merely as such ; all must be valhlated by 
the value oz their consequences. The claim to an 
exolnsive possession of absolute truth he takes to 
be Bufiiciently refuted the existence of conflict- 
ing claims and by the historic impossibility of find- 
ing any two philosophers whose systems are really 
in agreement. Hence he infers tliat metaphysical 
systems are essentially individual creations and 
relative to the idiosyncrasies of their authors, and 
justifies this view by the foot that the materials 
for the construction ore naturally individual, and 
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■o to lome extent different in each case. It follows 
that it i» not so much the right to construct lueta- 
phtrrics that is called in question as the claim to 
infallibility and the coerciveness for others of any 
philosopher’s personal system. Thus Humanism 
makes for toleration and abolishes the right to 
persecute which is implied in the belief in an 
absolute and immutable truth which is the same 
for idl, but substitutes for this the notion of a 
common truth which rests upon social agreement 
and is being continuously elaborated and improved 
in the growth of human knowledge. The general 
effect of this, again, is to diminish the philosophic 
importanoo of maleotical subtleties which ap|)eal 
only to a few, and of merely intellectual reasonings 
as such, and to enhance that of the common<sonse 
notions which have long ago been evolved by man 
for the guidance of his actions. 

LXTBiuitJRa— Hiitorioslly the philosophic usaflfe of the word 
* Httmanism* Is of very recent origin. It teems first to occur 
Incidentally as a tentative descriptive term equivalent to 
'anthropocentric* and opposed to 'naturalistic* in A. Seth 
Prlngle-Pattlson's Jfan's Place in the ComnM, London. 1887. 
p. 01 ; ^so in Mind, newser. ix. [lOCn] 480 (used by W. Caldwell 
of Euoken's * ethiealisni *)and xl. 11002] 406. The present writer 
first proposed (in 1003) to appropriate it technically for the 
more extended forma of Pragmatism, as held by Willlain James 
and himself and expressed in James's Will to Itelieve (New 
York and London, 1896 ; ct. Preface). He defined It as above, 
in consoinuB opposition also to Alwohitism. in the l*refaoe to his 
MumanUm (London, 1008) ; cf. his Studiec in Humanittn (do. 
1007). This usage was aanctioned by William Janies in an 
article on * The Essence of Huuianhim ' {Journal of Philtniajihy^ 
1006, 11. 6, reprinted in The Mea^ning qr Truth Iliondoii, 1910]) 
and in his Pragmatiem (do. 1907. lioctiires vi. and vii.). Cf. 
also D. L. Murray’s Prdgmatiam, Txmdon, 1012, p. 71 f. Hie 
word has been used, in a too vague eensc, merely connoting 
'interest In man,* by J. S. Mackenzie in his heeturce on 
ffumanim, London, 1007 (cf. the review in ifiiuf, xvi. 0O6)i 
It la also used, in religious oontexta. by secularists as the 
opposite of * Bupernaturalism,* K. 0. S. SCHlliLER. 

HUMANISTS.— I. The transition 

from the medimval to the modern worbl seems one 
of the most abrupt in the pages of history. Cer- 
tainly it did not take place even in the same cen- 
tury in the different lands, — the harvest in Italy 
was over before the seed was sown in 8c<jt1and, — 
nor did the various fields of human life quicken to 
the new impulse with a simultaneous resiionse, but 
the emergence of the new order followoa hard on 
the thriU of expectation. The whole complex 
movement which wrought the transformation in 
the outlook of men we coll the Henaissanoe 
Humanism w'as the intellectual centre of the 
movement : in the Humanists we find its conscious 
pioneers and promoters. 

The name ‘Humanist ’ itself indicates the nature 
of the movement. Just as in the Scottish Uni- 
versities the tenn 'Humanity* is still used as a 
designation for the Latin language and literature, 
and as in wider circles classical studies in general 
are summed up as 'the Humanities ’ — liiterm 
humana, or litterm huma7iiorcs, — so the Hnmanist 
is the student of humane letters, the laxigu^es 
and the literatures of Greece and Rome. The 
work of the Humanists uros to disinter the buried 
classics, to restore a lost means of culture, to re- 
capture an ancient charm of style, and a brooder 
humanity of spirit. 

But the cliange was not so sudden as it seemed. 
There were signs of the approaching dissolution of 
Medieevalism Wore the Renaissance proper began. 
From the 11th cent, there were traces of the dawn. 

A. Bortoli (Z Preewnori del rinaeeimeiUo, Florence, 1877, p. 
19 f.) would date It from the reaction from terrorism which took 
ifinoe when the yuor 1000 poesed and left the world undestroj'ed. 
But both tJie preceding darkness and the succeeding light have 
to be exaggerated to make thli idansiide. There was also a 
partial revival of learning In the Ifith oent, due in great measure 
to the discovery of works of ArlotoUe of whidh all trace hod beon 
loot ; but, ilnoe Aristotle oe understood or misunderstood woe 
one of the cramping forees from whiob Humanism set men free, 
it Is vain to seek any reel connexion. The 18th cent., however, 
fftrtVipiy saw preounors of the Renalcmnee, and men whom we 
msy ooU, wUa but little over-esUmaticyn of their eignifloanoe. 


' Hitmanlstc before Humanism.* In men like Bdbert Qrossetcctc 
(1176-1268), whose Intereet in the origins of Ohrfstionlty led him 
to give to the world, through the help of others, Latin versions 
of Clri>ek workn then attributed to primitive times, and Roger 
Bscou (12i4-U4), who toiled so unweariedly at the 'original 
toiigiicB,' and who felt so keenly the blanks In the extant writ- 
ings of the Kstiiers, we see genuine, though isolated, foregleoms 
of the eoming revival. The 13th oent. saw also ifniversltlM 
founded in various countries of Western Europe, particularly in 
Italy, England, and Spain, bearing witness to a new and wide- 
spread zeal for education, a fresh kindling of enthusioim for 
tliincii intellcptual. But these Universities soon fell Into the 
hands of the dominsat Soholostiolsm, and beoame strongholds 
of nicdiwval trorlitlon. 

The Humanist movement proper begins in Italy 
in the 14th cent., and its first j^at name is 
Petrarch. The contrast between the new era and 
the old is very clearly soon in two interesting 
passages from the works of Erasmus. In 1518, 
when tlie false news of the death of the greatest of 
the Humanists from the plague at Louvain spread 
throughont Eurom, the monks of Cologne are said 
to have rejoiced tliat he died the death of a heretic 
'sine lux, sine orux, sine Deus.’ Here the narrow 
intensity of the spirit and the barbarity of the 
language testify to the double pit from which the 
Humanists sought to deliver Europe. In the pre- 
face to his edition of Jerome, Erasmus writes : 

* We kiss the old shoes and dirty handkerchiefs of the salote, 
and wo neglect their books, which are the more holy and valu- 
able relies. We look up their ebirts and clothes fn Jewelled 
oabineta ; but oe to their writings on which tliey spent so much 
fiains, and which are still extant tor our benefit, we abandon 
them to mouldinesB and vermin.’ 

The homage which had been lavished on the 
relics of saints ancient and modern was turned by 
the Humanists into a new channel. Men began to 
revere the works of the neat minds of the ancient 
world, at times with all tlie old blind devotion. 
When Petrartih received the MSS of Homer and 
Plato from Nicolaus Syocerns of Constantinople, 
he kissed them, and sighed over them ; and, 
though he had not Greek enough to read them, he 
declared that thus to look upon the Greeks was an 
induration. 

The Humanists were one and all scholars, with 
a groat love for learning, and a genuine apprecia- 
tion of beauty of form and thought, 'with the 
generous belief,’ to use the phrase of Pater {The 
iienaissance, popular ed., l^ndon, 1912, p. 37), 
'that nothing which had ever interested tlie human 
mind could wholly lose its vitality ’—scholars who, 
despite their manifold differenoes, were alike in 
this, that thc^ rebelled against the barrenness and 
dogmatism ox Medimvalism. Into a world where 
all thought was ordered by the Church, and all 
secular activity moulded by the Feudal system, 
there came through them a breath from the distant 
past, resulting in a re-discovery of the world and of 
man. 

It Is only the Tovolt from Medinvallsm os an onblosed and 
final scheme of thought that concerns us here ; the political, 
social, artistic, and Boientifle revivals belong to the wider 
term Reuaissoiioe, and the eooleBiastioal and rellgioaa to the 
Reformation. 

This revolt from Mediievalism was more com- 
plete in some circles than in others. The extent 
of it was the cause of a short but sharp disagpree- 
ment between two of the most kindred spirits 
among the Humanists, John Colet and Erasmus. 
In a conversation on the Schoolmen and their limi- 
tatioiiE^ Erasmus more than once tried to make an 
exception of Thomas Aquinas, on the ground that 
he had at least studied the Scriptures and some 
ancient literature ; but Cedet would have none of 
it: 

'Why do you extol him to met If he hod not been exceedingly 
arrogant, he would not with euch roshnest and such pride have 
defined everything ; and unleae bla spirit liad been sennewhat 
worldly, be would not so have oontommated the whole teaching 
of Ohriet with hie profane philoeophy ' (Eroemue, Ojpera, L«yden, 
1708-00, ill. 468). 

Further study of Aquinas bronght Erasmus 
round to Colet’s way oi thinking. Eat the kind 
of disagreement whira came to sharp expression in 
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this converoation was more fundamental and more 
permanent in other quarters. 

The common characteristio of the Humanists is 
this escape, more or less thorough, from the fetters 
in which human thought had confined— an 

escape into a wider, freer world where all facts 
were relevant, where all theories had to be tested 
by relating them to their discovexies, and idl 
formulas recast in accordance with their new-old 
light— an escape whose prime cause was the new 
enthusiasm for the poets, historians, and philo- 
sophers of Greece ana Rome, the Fathers of the 
Church, and the Scriptures of the OT and NT in 
their original tonnes, regarded no longer through 
the distorting meuium of allegorical interpretation, 
but reverently, patiently, and critically studied. 

It is when we attempt to find any common char- 
acteristic of the wider, freer world into which they 
escaped that anything like exact definition becomes 
impossible. '1% some minds, coming into direct 
contact for the first time with certain parts of that 
ancient literatniu, the most potent thrill was a 
sense of relief at entering a region where there 
seemed to be unqualified liberty and no restraining 
authority. They absorbed with avidity the vices 
as well as the virtues of Paganism. The Facetiarum 
Liber of Poggio — a Papiu secreta^ — showed the 
length to wiiich this tendency might go uncon- 
demned by the Church. The Hermjaphroditus of 
Beccadelii— the extreme example of this type — 
fortunately mot with a diflerent reception, llailed 
with delight by many of the Humanists, it was un- 
sparingly denounced by the better sort of (Church- 
men. To others. Humanism meant chiefly the 
escape from the arid desert of a fragmentary Aris- 
totle to the fertile fields of Platonic speculation, 
and there arose an enthusiasm for Plato and the 
Neo-Platon ists whose most prominent devotees 
w'ere Marsiglio Ficino and Pico della Mirandola — 
an enthusiasm which spread from Florence through- 
out Europe. To still a third ipronp, and it was the 
most permanently influential, the Fathers of the 
Church and the New Testament itself gave the 
first glimpse of religion in an older and purer form, 
and tneir enerj^ was directed to a Renaissance or 
Restitution of Christianity. Erasmus, who de- 
clared that *the highest object of the revival of 
philoBophiool studies will be to become acquainted 
with simple and pure Christianity in the Bible’ 
(quoted in M. Dods, Ertismus and other 
London, 1802, p. 24), is the most prominent mem uer 
of this group. So the Humanist movement, so 
positive in its discoveries, so enduring in its elfects, 
can he defined only negatively. It was a revolt 
more or less complete with a new sense of freedom 
and individuality, a deliverance from bondage into 
a world of no restraints, but to many of new and 
high constraints. Every shade of free activity, from 
one end of the spectrum to the other, from the un- 
blushing libertinism of the newly emancipated to 
the reforming zeal of those who hod fonnd the 
highest and final standard, is to be fonnd within 
the ranks of the Homanists. 

II. Humanism in tes various countries.^ 
Although Humanism had its distinguished repre- 
sentatives over most of Europe, and although the 
movement in one nation or group of nations natur- 
ally affected its neighbours, yet the history of the 
movement in each nation is so distinct that it will 
conduce to dearness to take them separately. 

X. Italy.— It was natural that the revival of 
learning should take its rise in Italy, partly because 
of its proximity to the Eastern Empire, but mainly 
on account of its local and hereditary connexion 
with the glory of the past of Rome. A revival 
which was patriotic in spirit, antiquarian in its 
interests, but sporadic in its manifestations, pre- 
pa^ the way for Petrarch. 


Francesco Petrerca (1804-74) has been rightly 
acclaimed as the first of the Humanists. His great 
predecessor, Dante (1265-1821), is a eitixen of tiii*o 
worlds, medioBval and modem ; Petieroh is the 
first true modem. It is noteworthy that the 
decisive Impulse came to him from Cicero, in 
slavish imitation of whom the Humanism of Italy, 
almost two centuries later, first showed the fatal 
symptoms of decay. He loved Cicero from his 
school-days and rew him eagerly, not with a view 
to advancement in his profession of the law, but 
because of his delight in his majestic swing and 
balanced periods. It was the style that fasomat^ 
him from the bomnning. Another impulse came 
from the sight oi Rome (1336) deserted hj the 
Popes, yet full of monuments eloquent of past 
grandeur. Cicero and the other neglected Classics 
were to him the gateway into the understanding of 
this mined splendour. So, despite many an early 
discouragement, he pursued his studies in the 
Hterature of Rome. In his correspondence and in 
most of his writings he used a Latin moulded on 
the ClMsics. He was prouder of liis Africa and 
de Viria llluatrilms than of the I^iau Mime or 
Canzoniere on which his fame now mts. To seek 
out MSS, particularly of Cicero, ^ was perhaps 
his most aosorbing pursuit. Hit letters are 
full of the delight of discovery and me chagrin of 
loss. He made an attempt to master Gre^. It 
failed because of the early departure df his teacher, 
and, he confesses, the strangeness o^ the foreign 
tongue. But he never ceased to exhbrt younger 
men to acoitire it. Along these lines lay the 
activity of tno first of the Humanists, and, as J. A. 
Symonds says {Ecnaiaaance in Italy ^ vul. on ' The 
Revival of Learning,’ new ed., London, 1902, p. 54) ; 

* in this misceptlbility to the melodies of rhetorical prose, in 
this special cult of Cicero, in the imsslon for collecting manii* 
scripts, and in the intuition tliat the future of scholarship de- 
pended upon the resuscitation of Greek studies, Petrarch 
initiated the four most important momenta of tfis claMlcal 
Renaissance.' 

Petrarch’s devotion to the Classics led to no 
breach with the Church. He criticized some of its 
abuses, though belonging himself to its priesthood, 
and conspicuously avoiding all ecclesiastical duties. 
His learning did not tend to Paganism; the 
ancient culture was to him a handmaid to 
Christianity. Of the law and philosophy of his 
day, however, he spoke with open scorn. It was 
mere empty sophistry, niiprofitable mental gyra- 
tiona In these things, and in other less admirable 
respects — in his irritability under criticism, his 
prodigious appetite for flattery, his overweening 
desire for personal fame, and his inveterate habit 
of posiii]^— he foreshadowed the activities and fail- 
ings of his successors. His labours served to inspire 
others with similar ideals, and they created the 
atmosphere necessary for their development. 

Giovanni Boccaccio (1813-75), a younger con- 
temporary of Petrarch, was his most distinf^uished 
disciple. If Petrarch has the honour of being the 
first of the Hnmanists, to Boccaccio belongs that 
of being the first to acquire anything like a work- 
ing knowledge of Greek. His teacher was the 
pretentions Leontius Pilatus, and the knowledm 
ne acquired was not veiy profound, but still it 
was a Mginning. Devoted to Petrarch, he followed 
his jraidance. He had sound ideas about collating 
MSS, and a genuine reverence for every ancient 
writing, however unworthy. His main departure 
from the ideas of his contemporary and master 
was in hii bitter hatred of the monks, as the oppo- 
nents of learning, and hypocritical pretenders to 
saacti^. With Boccaccio, Florence becomes the 
headquarters of the Humanists. The brightest 
stars m its galaxy were Luigi Mariiglio (1342-94), 
the soul and leader of the Florentine club of 
Humanists, which was the true University of the 
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mud Colucdo Salntftti (1880-1406), th« 
O i m eall o f of Stato, whose official letton wcnre 
oopied and treanired for their style. Gian Gale- 
ano Visconti of Milan declared that one letter of 
Salntati's could do him more harm by its style 
than a troop of paid mercenaries. 

It was throu^ the Influenos of Salutatl and bis elrds, 
liartloolariiy Polfa degll StrossI, that the first oomnstsnttesohsjr 
of Omsk was brought to tbs West. This was ifannsl Gliryso- 
loras, who taught in Floraaoe from 1807 to 1400. and until 1416 
in other parts of Italy, and whose Erotemata was the earliest 
Omsk grammar of the revival. * Through seven hundred years,' 
wrote one of his earliest and most distinguished pupils. Umn- 
ardoBruni ' no one In all Italy hae been master of 

Greek letters.' 'Ohrysoloras of Bysantium , . . brought to us 
Omsk learning.' Among bis euooessors in the teaching of Greek 
in Italy wem George of Trebisond, who taught in Venice 
and Bme as well as In Florence ; Theodorus Oaia. teacher in 
Ferrara (1441-^) and afterwards in Rome, whose Greek 
grammar, fuller and mom edenilflc than that of Chryeolotaa, 
Eraimue used In his ctssses in England ; John Aigyropouloe, in 
Flomnee (1460-71), afterwards in itome, the teacher of Lomnso 
de' Medici, Politian, and Beuohlln ; Demetrius (lhaloondylae of 
Rome and Perugia ; and John Laicarls who, by his mudenoe 
In Paris, left his mark on the Humanism of France. Gi^ 
learning was themfore not brought to Italy by aoholari fleeing 
with their precious MSS from Constantinople at the foil of the 
Esstem Empire ; it was during the half oentum which pm- 
oeded Ita fall that, on the earnest request of the Italiane them- 
selves, the earliest Greek eoholam eettled in Italy. Vergwltts, 
writing probably in 1404, in his de /ngenuie Moribu»t expreseed 
the mind of many : * It Is hard that no slight portion of the 
hletoiy of Rome is to he known onW through the latioum of 
one writing in the Greek language : it Is still worse that this 
same noble tongue, once well nigh the dally speech of cur race, 
as familiar as the Latin language itself, is on the point of 
perishing even amongst its own sons, and to us Italians Is 
almsdy utterly lost, unless we except one or two who in our 
time am tardily endeavouring to rescue eomethlng— if it be only 
a mem echo of it— from oblivton.' The impulee to Greek study 
came not from the supply of taacliers. but from the demand 
tlius evidenced in the longing of ItaUan eoholam, and their 
mnse that the time might be snort. 

One other agent in the revival of Greek deaervea 
to be named apart. Thia waa Gemisthoa Pletho 
(1355-1450), wnoae presence at the Conncil of 
Florence in 1438 turned many of the Hnnianiata to 
the special study of Plato and the Neo-Platoniata. 


Europe. And it wia hia JJsspfogiliit, with ila 
mistaken aeal lor the Kabbala, that atarted 
Ueuehlin on the atudy of Hebrew. 

This Florentine Academy was only ons of many Instito- 
tions of the kind. Of the others, ths most slgnlfloant worn 
those of Rome, founded by Julius Pomponlus Lmtus (1485-98) 
about 1480, antiquarian in its Intemsts, opsnly psgan in its 
tone s Naples, founded by Jovlanus Pontanus (1485-1608) from 
the remaining members of the Humanist prot4g4s of Alfonso 
the Magnanimous, devoting itself mainly to the onltlvatfon of 
style; and Venice, the latest of all, which centred in ths 
Aidine Press and the founder, Aldus Hanutius (1449-1616). Its 
discussions wem conducted in Greek, and Its main oonoems 
wem the choloe of books to be published and the aooumoy of 
their texts. 

l^e great patrons of learning ought not to be paieed over 
without mmark. Mention has alrmy bean made of (Tosimo 
de* Medici ; but hie grands^ Lorenso the Maimifloent (1449-98)^ 
was the Mnoenae of an even mom brilliant oirola. His son 
again. Giovanni, as Po]^ Lso x. (from 1618 to 1.181), contormd 
high sooleBiastiosl oflloe on very unohurchly Humanists. Hs 
was not ths only Roman Pontiff, howsver, to show thsm 
fovonr. Nlcholss v. (elsoted 1447) was the flrit of them. A 
Humanist himself of ths sarller tyM, he gathered round him a 
notable band of soholais. Under him Rome became a * work- 
■hop of erudition.* Plus n. (I46B-54X who as Enea Sylvio had 
gained no mean mpntatlon aa a Humanist, grievously dis- 
appointed his axpeotent friends. Artiste, not aoholars, won his 
patronage. 

During the whole of tlie 15tb cent, the work of 
collection wae Kealously pamned by men like 
Niccolo Niccoii (1364-1437), who bequeathed 800 
MSS to Florence, and VeepaeUmo da Biaticd 
(1421-08), multiplier of MSS, bookaellor, and 
biographer of hie patrons; libraries had been 
formed ; and in the latter half of the century the 
Humanism of Italy reached its highest level in 
Angelo Ambrwini (Politian) (1454-04). Professor 
of Greek and Latin in Florence, he wrote poetry 
in three languages, showing an extraordinary 
fluency in Latin verse. His aim was independence, 
not imitation, and in his hands Latin had all the 
flexibility of a living language. His influence was 
extensive and profound. Somewhat before his 
time, and somewhat beneath his level of attain- 
ment, but with the same aims and ambitions was 


Christian Church and the religions of the world hy^ 
a Neo-Platonic Mysticism. Cosimo de* Medici 
(1380-1464), carried away by his eloquence and his 
' indiscriminate erudition,* founded the Florentine 
Academy and resolved to train up the youthful 
MarsigUo Ficino (1433-00) to be the expositor 
of Platonic philosophy to the West. In 1482 
appeared Ficino’s translation of Plato, and, four 
years later, that of Plotinus. But his spirit was 
tar different from that of Pletho. There was no 
thought in his mind of superseding Christianity. 
Plato and Christ were oollo^ues rather than rivaTs. 
Whether the practice ascribed to him of keening 
two candles burning in his room, one before a bust 
of Plato, and the other before an image of the 
Virgin, be true or not, it was certainly a fit 
syn^l of the point of view of his circle. He 
preached Plato from the pulpit of the Duomo. He 
did much to revive the study of Plato, but it must 
be confessed that he was drawn more to his poetic 
excrescences than to the great fundamental ideas. 
He waa profoundly moved by Savonarola, but it 
seems to have been only for a time. Savonarola 
saw too clearly the danger threatened by the 
whole movement to the uniqueness of revealed 
religion, and Ficino is recorded later to have 
lamented his temiKirary devotion to the * hypocrite 
of Ferrara.’ More even than Ficino, Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola (1463-94) was the object of a 
hero-worship which extended for beyond the con- 
fines of Italy. His theses in favour of Platonism 
biunght him under the bon of the Church, but he 
was the most profoundly religious of all the 
disciples of Plato. This, combine with the charm 
of manner, wealth, generosity and early death of 
this ’ great lord of Italy,’ gave him an extra- 
ordinary influence in Humanist cizwles throughout 
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Francesco Filelfo (1398-1481). These two were 
the leading Humanist Professors in the high noon 
of Humanism. 

A marked feature of the Humanist movement in Italy was 
the number and ferocity of ita llteraiy dude. The moat 
truculent of theae dnelliata waa PockIo Bracciolini (1880>1460X 
the explorer of Deflected librariea. Hie eon troveraiaa vrith Fllolfo 
over the atanding of Florence, with Ouarino da Verona (1370- 
1460) upon the comparative nierlte of Soipio and Juliue uaMar, 
and with Lorenso valla (1406-67X oocaaioned by eome margrinai 
annotadone of one of Valla’e pupils, and developing Into an 
onelausbt on eaoh other'e Latlnlty, were oonduRted with an un- 

S iralleled aourrllity, venom, and loulneea. Valia'S oontribu- 
one, though decidedly more temperate, were diaflgured by the 
■ame kind of venomone invective. Borne of Valla'e other work 
was euoch-makinf;, though the manner ol it was ftur from hie 
Intention. His esu^ure of the * Donation of Oonetantlne,* and 
hie CoUatio Novi TovtamonH, In which and in hla ddnotationot 
the diJicrepanciee between the Vulgate and the Greek first came 
to the light, helped materially the cause of the BeformstloD. 

By the end of the 15th cent, the Humanism of 
Italy bad entered on its final stage. In Pietro 
Bembo (1479-1547) we see the old enthusiasm for 
letters, but, dominating everything, a oonscious 
aping of the elegancies of Ciceronian diction, 
w ith the sack of Kome in 1627 and the compact 
between Emperor and Pope in 1580, the Italian 
revival of learning comes to an end. The age of 
Spanish tyranny succeeds, and the glowing fire 
burns low. By the middle of the 16th cent. 
Greek was disappearing. Even to the erudite 
Cffisor Baronins (1538-1607) it was an unknouna 
tongue. But the flame which bad been thus 
kindled and nonxished in Italy had already spread 
to other lands. 

2. France.— Though there are Ba^ signs of the 
passage of the New Learning into fWnoe, it was 
long kept in the background through the prestige 
of the University of Paris and its Borhonne. Jean 
de Montr^l (1364^1418), disciple of Petrarch and 
correspondent of Salutati, probably deserves the 
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flradltofbaTiagledthemy. Hii Mand. NidiolM Alaaadar (14Sd-e9U bad Bnamtu aa a 

da CMnanna <ise7lt]>1437), throngh dUigant papiU wafa fwlMyond aaytlting in itr^Haiiiaidat 
reading of the Claariea, attained a aonSdanUe re- Italy. Ithaditaforamaneisinman llkaGragwvw 
pnta for Ciceronian eloquence. Ha waa inflnanoed Heimborr (1410-'78), who were half ^faaoiaatad and 
purely by the classic style, and not by the olassio half repelled by the Italian HumanutSa Throagh 
spirit. To the end he remained a true son of the German students like Peter Luder (1415-74), whom 
modiieval Church. There are records of Greek in the national Wanderlust drove across the Alps, 
Paris from 1430 ; in 1458 came the first recognised throngh the great Gounoilsa where the Bnmanist 
teacher; but there can hardly be said to be a secretaries of Italian prelates impressed their 
Humanist movement until 1404, when the expedi- German brethren, and through the frequent eom* 
tion of Charles viil. to Naples began the closer merdal intercourse, the revival spread. Com- 
connexion between France and Italy. The French spending to the Academies of It^y were informal 
kings became patrons of learning. John Lascaria associationa in the towna and oitiea. In Sraamua'a 
from 1495 taught Greek in the University of Paris, acoonnt of his German journeys there is freouent 
and Jerome Meander (1480-1542) from 1508 added reference to reception and escort hiy the sodaiiiium 
the study of Hebrew. Guillaume Bud4 (Budmus) or cenfrtUemiias — the local group of scholars 
(1407-1540), whose dream of tlie establishment of a united in the comradeship or learning. The 
great Humanist College in Paris by Francis 1. Humanist Universities were naturally centres of 
took shape in 1530 in the Boyal College, was, *be- such fraternities. The circle in Erfurt was called 
yond question, the best Greek scholar of his day *the Mutianic host,* from Mntianaa Rufus (1471- 
in Europe ’ {Cambridge Modern History^ i. £1902] 1526), one of the many who had come under 
576). Lefevre d'Etaples (Faber Stapulensis) the spell of Pico. The centre of the Heidelberg 
(1455-1536), until 1507 earning distinction as a group was Rudolf Agricola (1443-85), ‘the first? 
teacher of the Classics in Paris, then turned his Erasmus declared, * tobring us out Of Italy a hreatn 
attention to the exegesis and translation of the )f higher culture.’ At mgolstadt, Johann Eck 
Bible. Condemned by the Sorhonne, he was pro- 1486-1543), who heeame the opponent of Luther, 
tected by Bri9onnet. bishop of Meaux (1470-1^). ind Urbanus Rhegius (1480-1541)^ who became a 
But the ‘group of Meaux’ helo^ rather to the sealous supporter, were the dominant forcea At 
history of the Reformation. Guillaume Farel Basel, Glareanus (1488-1563) ruled, save during the 
(1480-1565), his favourite pupil, oonnects him with residence of Erasmus. 

Calvin. Eetienne Dolet (150^46), for six years But independently of the Universities, the 
in Italy during the last stages of Italian Human* Humanists had their groups in the great cities, 
ism, was the champion of Ciceronianism against At Niiremberg they gathered round WQibald Park* 
Erasmus, and became ‘the martjp of the l&nais- beimer ( 1476-^1528), who combined in his own 
sance,* being burned to death in Paris on a charge jierson the versatility of the Italian Renaissance 
of heresy. Adrien Turnhbe (Tumebus) (1512-65), and the more earnest spirit of his own land ; at 
professor of Greek and king’s printer, did much Augsburg round Conrad Peutinger (1465-1547), 
to advance Greek scholarship ; and JiiUua Cmamr keeper of the city archives, diplomatist, and anti- 
Scaliger (1484[?}-1558), erudite and irascible, quarian ; at Strasshuig, round Jacob Wimpfeling 
rivalled Pogmo in vir^ence of invective, in his 1456-1528), ‘the schoolmaster of Germany,’ and 
attack on Erasmus. The Estiennea, Robert Sebastian Brant (1457-1521), saUrist and author 
(1503-59) and his son Henri (1528-98), rendered of the 

most effective service to the Humanist cause by Three names stand out from all the others in 
their numerous classical publications. importance and signilicance. Johaim Reuchlin 

The Humanists of France, perhaps more through (14^-1522), witli attainments in Greek which gave 
having felt the general stir of the Renaissance cause for astonishment to Argyropoulos, was the 
before their attention was turned to tlie Classics etleotive promoter of Hebrew studies. Though 
than through any natural predisposition, had little Conrad PelUcanus (1478-1556) had in 1504 pub- 


of the blind reverence for all things classical that 
we find in Italy. Their scholarship was thorough, 
Iiut more detached and critical. In Joseph Justus 
Scaliger (1540-1600) and Isaac Casaubra (1559- 
1614) it reached its highest leveL 

3. Germany, — In 1614 there was issued from the 
press at Tubingen a volume entitled ‘Claromm 
Viromm Epistmie, Latinfe, Grasem et Hebraicie 
variis temiHirihus missm ad Joannem Reuchlin,’ in 
support of Reuchlin in his fight for Hebrew learn- 
ing. In the same year there wjMared on apparent 
counterblast with the title * Eplstole obscurorum 
viromm ad venerabilem viram M. Ortuinum 
Gratium variis et locis et temporibus missm ac 
demum in volumen coactie.’ Gratius was Professor 
in Cologne, the hmulquarters of Medisevalism, 
and in this hook he and his class were put to 
ridicule in a wild parody of their own dog-Xatin. 
Several of tlie Humanists are known to Imve had 
their share in it; and, though frowned on by 
Renohlin for its coarseness, it did more than any- 
thin else to make Humanism a natural movement 
in Germany, as it had been in Italy, and as it 
never really became in any other country. Human- 
ism found in (^rmany a second home. 

It had made its appearance long before this. Its 
way had been pr^ared by the schools of the 
‘Brethren of the Common Life* (g.o.). Schools 
like Soblettstadt, where Reuchlin began his edU' 
cation, and Deventer, whose most famous master. 


Hshed a creditable Hebrew Grammar, it was 
Reuchlin’s RudimenJta Hebraiete that became the 
foundation of Hebrew scholarship. Attacked as 
a traitor to the Church for opposing Pfeffer- 
kom’s proposed holocaust of Hebrew books, he 
was at first acquitted (1514 and 1616) and then 
condemned on appeal (1520). It was the stand 
which he made that united the forces of German 
Humanism, Ulrich von Hutten (1488-1523), the 
son of an impoverished Franconian noble, was 
designed for the Church, and sent at the age of 11 
to tlie Monastery of Fulda. Fleeing thence, he 
studied at one Humanist University after another, 
crossed into Italy, and lived tlie life of the wander- 
ing scholar. ' In him we see the New Learning 
devoted to political and social enda His great 
aim was *a united Germany under a reformed 
Emperor.’ He was drawn into passionate attach- 
ment to the Lutheran movement by its patriotic 
possibilities. Philip Melanchthon (1407-1560), in 
virtue of his work on Virgil and Terence, was called 
at the age of 21 to the chair of Greek at Witten- 
berg. Amid all his multifarious labours on behalf 
of tne Reformation, he found time and opportunity 
to foster education and to furnish it himself with 
indispensable aids to classical study. 

Though there were a few, like Peter Luder and 
Conrad Celtos (1459-1500), who may be said to re- 

E resent the Neo-paganism which was so promineDt 
I Italy, and thouj^ moat of the older Bumanists 
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rtfnaed to join tJio Beformeri whon the eotiud 
hrooeh oime, it wm their work that had pre- 
pared the way for it, aad their papila gathered 
round Luther and ZwingU. The main stream of 
German Humanism bad from the hemning been 
flowing steadily towards Reformation in some 
shape or form. 

4. Bnglaiid.—-Throagh his kinship of sidrit with 
Pebarch, Chancer (1840rf}.1400) has been hailed 
as the morning star of the Renaissanoe. But his 
kinship is not with the distinoUvely Humanist 
side of Petrarch’s activity. Humphry, Duke of 
Gloucester (1891-1447), patron of scholars, collector, 
and correspondent of Italian Humanists, did much 
to hasten the new era. But it is with two friends, 
Thomas Linacre (1460[?]-1624) and William 
Grocyn (14^?}-1519), who had studied in Italy 
under Politian, and on their return taught Greek 
in Oxford, that Hnmanism began really to estab- 
lish itself in England. John Colet (1467[?H519) 
mve the movement its strongest impulse and its 
direetion. He returned from Italy, well equipped 
in scholarship, and with a thorough contempt both 
for the whole scholastic dialectic and for the Neo- 
pagan Humanism. In his lectures in Oxford on 
8t. Paul’s Epistles he broke fresh ground. 'He 
was the first to apply the critical methods of the 
New Learning to discover the exact meaning of 
the books of the Holy Scriptures' (T. M. Lindsay, 

A Hiitory of the Reformation^ Edinburgh, 1906-07, 
i. 165). In 1610, Colet, now Dean of St. Paul’s, 
devoid his patrimony to the founding of St Paul’s 
school, where 'children should be taught good 
literature, both Latin and Greek.’ Its first master, 
William Lily (1466[?]-1622), gave his name to the 
Latin grammar prepared for the school, and sub- 
sequently widely used. In reality it was a com- 
posite production. The foundation was Colet’s, 
out it was revised by Erasmus, Lily, and others. 
Colei’s friend. Sir Thomas More (1478-1635), was 
a hcro-woTshipper of Pico della Mirandola, whoro 
life, which he translated, showed him the possi' 
bility of combining the new culture with a fervent 
yet uncloistered Christianity. In his Utopia 
(1616) he gave evidence of his open-mindedness to 
all the better influenoes, not only of Humamam 
but of the whole Renaissanoe movement. Among 
other names worthy of mention are Sir Thomas 
(1512-77) an\i Sir John Cheke (1614^7: 
through whom Greek studies were established i: 
Cambridge; Roger Aschsm (1515-68), Greek en 
thusiaat and educational reformer ; and Willimm 
Tyndale (1484n)-1536), who, from the preparatorj 
school of Erasmus, passed into that of Luther. 
The Humanism of England produced no prodigiei 
of erudition, bnt it did produce great populanmrs 
—translators of the Classics whose translatxoni 
themselves became classics. Norths Pluta/j^ 
and Chapman’s Homer are conspicuous exmplm 
Through such translations, Humanism profoundlr 
infiueo^ and help^ Elimbethan literature. 
it must ever be remembered that m its spriii(|^im> 
the Humanism of England had its own defimt 
ideals to which Erasmus owed more than a little. 
These ideals find fit expression in the statutes q 
Colet’s school ; ‘My intent is by tins school speoi 
ally to increase knowledge, and worshinpipg o 
and Our Je^ CBAt, 
life and manners (F. Seebohm, Ihe Oxfota Re 
London, 1869, p. 208 f.). 

jL The other countnei. — The New Lemini 
pMsed to Spain through scholars who oeei^ 


daseenas, the CempMeneian Potpffhi (1522) ito 
ntstanding product. The revival, short imt 
irillisnt, came to an end, like that of Italy, through 
he oompaot tetween Charles v. and Clement vn. 
in 1530. 

To Scotland the New Learning oame late, 
'assing over earlier students who came under its 
.pell Aroad, men like Patrick Hamilton (IfiOtfQ 
•1528), who belong rather to the Reformation, the 
>ne ontstoadiug name is that of George B ndi a n a n 
1506-82). Tromed in France and a teacher there, 
le was one of the leaders in the ill-fated attempt 
a plant the New Learning in PortugaL His Lam 
Paraphrases of the Psalms aad hu other Latin 
30otry had a tremendous vogue. Joseph Justus 
^oaligor declared tliat Latin hterature had reached 
.ts climax in Buchanan’s verse. To Andrew Mel* 
rtlle (1545-1622) belongs the credit of re-orgonising 
Scottish University education on Humanist lines. 

We have left to tiie last the greatest of the 
Humanists, Desiderios Erasmus. Bom in Rotter- 
dam in 1466 or 1467, he belongs by birth to ' the 
other countries.' In spirit he was a true cosmo- 
politan. He is to be found, first in France, then in 
England, France again, Italy. England agom, sad 
finally at Basel. And this list does not include 
the shorter visits of this bom wanderer. He was 
;he friend and correspondent of the contemporary 
.eaders of Humanism in all the countries. He be- 
came almost a dictator of learning for Europe 
north of the Alps, without ever assuming the 
manner of the despot. In the field of olassioal 
studies his Adagio, de C&pia Verborum, and Aijp- 
plUhegfnoda were much-prised aids to study. The 
second went through sixty editions m his life- 
time. In Greek he was perhaps second toBaaieus, 
but in Latin he hod no real rival. J ealous Itaiians 
might call him ‘Porrophagus’ (in allusion to hU 
fondness for the word porro), but, as liis Ciceron^ 
anue showed, his ideals were not theirs, and hiii 
Latin, if not so imitative of Cicero, was a much 
more flexible and powerful Instrument. Works 
like the Rwomium MorUe and the Collogwa 
tiiowed the world the necessity of reform, ms 
um throughout was a Christian Renussanoe, the 
source of which was not to be found m Plato, 
in a return to the New Testament and the older 
FiUihws of the Churob. His Greek Tea^ent of 
1616, hie nnmetoue editimta of the Fatbeis, SM 
indeed the great bulk of his very nunawne srorja 
were designed to help in such a Christian Renais- 
sance. In tiie midst of his labours the Reforma- 
tion come. He died at Basel in 1536, coinmitted 
to neither party, but amid w admiring circle of 
friends who were all on the Reformed side. ^ 
Though his attempted neutrality in the demaiva 
struggle and oertaxn obvious faults in bis characte 

have wused him to be looked upon as a petty- 

minded man, be did more than any other to extend 
the influence of Humanism, and that of the very 
highest type, thereby earning *1**?%,®* 

the greatMt of the HumanisU. Half-hearted 
fomer he may have beeii^ Init he wm nei^r 
half-hearted Humanist nor half-hearted Christian. 

III. BSSULTS.-^ In dealing with the genmi 
results of the Humanist movement thus sketched, 
the difficulty is to disentangle it from the Renais- 
sance as a whole. We are apt to asonbe to it 
influenoes which, strictly speaking, do not belong 
to it at all. The defects of the movement are evi- 
dent— (1) in its tendency to exalt erudition above 
true intelieotual development, and to degenerate 
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On the other hand, there were many dietinot 
galne. (1) The buri^ Claenoe were disinterred 
and preserved ; they were difihsed by the printing- 
press ; they were made available by Grammar and 
Lexicon. (2) Education was set free from narrow 
Scholastiolimits and clerical monopoly. Culture was 
for the citisen as well as far the ' derk.’ (For men 
and methods, see Education, vol. v. p. 178^.) (8) 
The contact thus established with the great minds 
of antiquity led to the general revival of thought. 
The reaction from the fragmentaiy Aristotle and 
his medimval commentators led at first to uncriti- 
cal enthusiasm for even the wildest vagaries that 
could be called Platonic or even Neo-Platonic, but 
later, through controversy and study, to a reasoned 
understanding of both, thus preparing the way for 
modem philosophy. (4) Art and fiterature re- 
ceived a fresh impulse through the abundance of 
new material of which it did not fail to make ex- 
tensive use. (5) Acquaintance with the literatures 
of Greece and Rome led to a rapid evolution of 
literary forms in the national languages. Most of 
the Humanists looked with contempt on the un- 
contlmesH of their vernaculars. Petrarch’s prefer- 
ence for his Latin writings, his regret that Dante 
had not written in Latin, and Hutten’s confession 
that he did not think the German language a fit 
instrument of literature till he had seen Luthei^s 
use of it, are outstanding examples. The futile 
experiments which almost every European litera- 
ture witnessed of torturing the vernacular into 
classical moulds hod yet tlieir result in a new 
variety of form, and a new power over language. 
(6) The critical methods of the Humanists swept 
away such obscurations as the four-fold sense, and, 
applied by Northern scholars to the Fathers and the 
Scriptures, gave a great impetus to the Reforma- 
tion. The broad result is summed up by Jebb : 

*The historical importance of the OlaMlcal Bevival In Italy 
dfmnda ultimately on the fact that It broadened out into thie 
dinueion of a genera) capacity for liberal culture, takliig verioue 
forme under varioue IocaI and national oonditione. That cap- 
acity, onoe restored to the dvllieed world, became a part of 
the higher life of the race, an energy which, though it might 
be temporarily retarded here and there by reactionary foroee, 
could not again be lost. Not in literature or in art alone, but 
In every form of intellectual activity, the Benaleeaiiae opened a 
new era for mankind ' (Cambridfft Modem UUtom, i. 684>. 

Litbuatitm.— I n addition to the worke cited and named 
in the text, eee W. Roecoe, qf Lorenzo dt^ Modiei, 
Liverpool, 1796, aliio Life and Poniijloate of Leo x., do. 
1806 ; C. de' Rosmini, Vita di Franeeeoo FUelfo da TtdenHno, 
Milan, 1808; G. Voigt, Die WiedarttMimg dee olaeeitehen 
Attetiwne, Berlin, 1860; J. A. Maehly, Angelia PoUtianue: 
ein Oulturbild aue der ilenaimattee, Lelpxlg, 1804; D. P. 
Strauss, Ulrieh wm nuUen*. do. 1871: L. Geiger, Johann 
Reuehlin, do. 1871; R. B. Drummond, Eraetnm, hie Life 
and CharaeteTt liondon, 1873; L. Geiger, RoTiaiuanof und 
Bumaniemut in IttUien iind Deutfohland, Berlin, 1S8S ; M. 
Monnler. La BenaUManee de Dante d Luther^ Parle, 1884 ; E, 
MUnts, La Jtenaieaanee en Italie et on France d rfpogue de 
Chariee YID.t do. 1886 ; L. Pastor, Oee^iehte der Pdpate im 
ZeUaUerder Jtenaieaanee bit cur M'aAl Piua //., Freibuig t B. 
1880; P. de Nolhac, PMzarqae et rhumanime, Paris, 1808; 
J. Bur^ardt, The CMMeaUon of the Period ^ the Henaieeanee, 
fteg. tr., London, 1808; W. H. Woodward, viUorinoda Feltre 
and other HumaniH Bdueatore. Oambridn, 1807 ; P. Van 
Dyke, Age of the Jtenaeoenee, Edinburgh, 1807 ; B. Bnerton, 
Deeideriua Eraemue of Rotterdam, New York, 1800 ; F. M. 
Nichols, The Epietlee if Braemaefromhie eariimt Letten tohU 
AftV’Jlret Year, l^ndon, 1001 : L. IBUastein, The itaiian Be* 
naimnee in England, New York, 1008 ; P. Wenile, Die JRs- 
naizaanoe dee Chrietentume im JCten Jahrhunderi, Tfibingen, 
1004 ; W. H. Hudson, The Storg of the Renatcsfincf , London, 
1018 : J. D. Symon and S. L. Beasnsan, The Rmaitzanioe and 
4lc Jraswe, London, 1013. HuGH WaTT. 


HUMANITARIANISM. — Humanitarianum 
in the ethical sense — wholly distinct from the theo- 
logical — ^is the deliberate and systematic study of 
humane principles, the attempt to show that 
humaneness is an integral i>art, if not the actual 
^is, of morals. In estimating the value of com- 
passion as a moral force, it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss the different theories as to its origin, pro- 
pounded by the two schools of intuitive ana of utili- 


tarian ethics, as represented, on the one hand, by 
Butler, who holds (in his Sermon on * Compassion * 
[Sermcna, ed. Bernard, London, 1900, p. 74]) that 
It is an * original, distinct, particular affiBotion in 
human nature,' and, on the other hand, by Hobbes, 
who maintains {JHwnan Naturd, ix. 10) that it is 
* imagination, or fiction of fntnxe calamity to our- 
selves, proceeding from the sense of another man's 
calamity ’ ; for, miwever this may be, it is evident 
that compassion is closely allied to that imagina- 
tive symMthy by which we identify ourselves with 
others. In the words of W. Wollaston {JUliaion qf 
Naiturt\ 1750), 'there is something in unman 
nature, resulting from our very make and constitu- 
tion, which renders us obnoxious to the pains of 
others, causes us to sympathise with them, and 
almost comprehends us in their case. It is grievous 
to see or hear, and almost to hear of, any man, or 
even any animal whatever, in tortare.* 

For example, when a man turns acdde to avoid 
crashing an insect, why does he do so? Certainly 
not because of any reasoned conviction as to the 
sufferings of * the poor beetle that we tread upon,' 
hut for the simple fact that, oonsoiqnsly or uncon- 
Bcioosly, he is humane ; the sight of kuifering, how- 
ever slight, is distasteful to him as hoing human. 
Of aU mistaken notions concerning humanitaiian- 
ism, the most mistaken is that whicli regards it as 
some extraneous artificial colt, forced on human 
nature from without ; whereas in trutU it is founded 
on an instinctive conviction from wi!|>hin, a very 
part of human development. When we t^k of a 
man 'becoming a humanitarian,' what we really 
mean is that he has recognized a fact that was 
already within his consciousnesa, — the kinship of 
all sentient life — of whicli hiimanitorianism is the 
avowed and definite proclamation. 

But, if it he true that compassion is 'an un- 
deniable fact of human consciousness,’ residing 'in 
human nature itself ' (Schopenhauer, Baaiz of Afor., 
ch. vi.), it is also true that this compassionate in- 
stinct, before it con be put to practical scrviius in a 
complex social state, must be tostud by experience 
and reason. Unmistakable as are our humane 
promptings, they cannot in all cases be realized ; for 
self-preservation, that other great natural impulse, 
has first to be consulted, and we are traininelfeil bv 
a host of traditional customs and obligations which 
often render it difficult or impossible to give our 
humanity due effect. Here, again, it is the func- 
tion of humanitarianism to reconcile the ideal with 
the actual, to unite compassion with judgment, 
and to discover not only how we feel, or ought to 
feel, towards our fellow-beings, but also to what 
extent and with what limitations we can, at the 
present time, and under present conditions, put 
those feelings into practice. 

An attempt is sometimes made to disparage 
humanitarianum by setting it in contrast to 
humaneness : ' T would be humane,' some one will 
say, ' but not humanitarian.’ But as a matter of 
fact there is na sort of contradiction between the 
two terms ; for humanitarianism is nothing more 
than conscious and organized humaneness. There 
is a vast amount of compassionate sentiment that 
is at present scattered and isolated, and therefore 
to a great extent ineffective ; it is tlie business of 
humanitarianism to collect and focus this feeling 
into an energetic whole. 

It must w noted, at the outset, that hnmani- 
tarianism in this sense, as a branch of ethical 
science, is a modem product, for it was not until 
tlie 18th cent.—- the age of ' sensibility '—that there 
began to be any wide-spread reooj^ition of hnmane- 
ness as a force in civilized sooie^. No donhb the 
duty of love and gontleneBs to sentient life had 
been inculcated, all down the ages, as nart of the 
higher teaching— in the dootrinea of Snddha, in 
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the lysteiii of Pythagonui, in the practice of the 
EcaeiiiMy in the panui philoaophy of Plutarch and 
Porphyry, and with leas consistency, perhaps, so 
far as our duties towards the lower animals are 
conoemed, in the Christian Scriptures. For, though 
the gospel of *peaoe and goodwill ’ led its early fol- 
lowers to a bwef in the saorodness of all human 
life and the natural equalito of men, and this belief 
led in its turn to the abolition or curtailment of 
many cruel praotioes, such as the gladiatorial shows, 
thefe is also truth in the statement (A. Jameson, 
Commofipfoes Book of ThoughU^ Memories^ and 
Fancies^ London, 1864, p. 209) that * the primitive 
ChiisUans, by laying so much stress upon a future 
life in oontraoistinction to this life, and placing the 
lower creatures out of the pale of hope, placed them 
at the same time out of the pale of sympithy, and 
thus laid the foundation for this utter disreffi^ of 
animals in the light of our fellow creatures.^ 

It is certain that during the Middle Ages, when 
the Roman Catholic Church was dominant, there 
wa^ in this respect, little or no progress in humani- 
tarian feeling, the indifference of Roman Catholicism 
to the claims of animals being broken only by tlie 
splendid example of St. Francis of Assisi, whose 
profound sense of brotherhood with beast and bird 
Ds the more remarkable owing to its contrast with 
the general caHousness of his contemporaries. It 
was this lack of sympathy which, survivi^ in large 
measure even to modem times, caused Buddhists 
to speak of Christendom as * the hell of animals.* 

When we come to the Renaissance, however, we 
find, with the revival of learning, a revival also of 
the humanitarian spirit, many humane sentiments, 
for example, being observable in the writings of 
More ana Erasmus, Montaigne, Shakespeare, and 
Bacon ; and this renewed ap|ieal to the mstinct of 
compassion paved che way lor that advanced 18th 
cent, sentiment which found its fullest expression 
in the saying of Voltaire, that * without humanity, 
the virtue which ooinprehends all virtues, the name 
of philosopher would be little deserved.’ Philoso- 
phers and poets vied vrith one another, through this 
era of awakening, in a recognition of the claims 
of common life on the heart of human-kind, and 
the post-revolutionary writers have continued to 
develop more and more the ethic of humaneness ; 
it is sufficient to mention snch names as those of 
Thomson, Pope, Goldsmith, Gowper, Bums, Shelley, 
and Wordsworth, to show how lorcely our modem 
poets have been concerned in this humanizing pro- 
cess. It is to the last hundred and fifty years, in 
fac^ that Western humanitarionism, in the sense in 
which we nso the word, owes its origin ; and it is 
of Western humanitarianism only that we here pro- 
pose to speak. 

The first point which needs to be emphasized is 
this— that ihe principle of humaneness is based on 
the brcMul gronnd of nniversal syiniiathy, not with 
mankind only, but with all sentient beings, such 
sympathy being, of course, duly proportioned to 
the sensibility of its object. Humanitarianism is 
not to be confused with philanthropy— love of 
mankind— on the one side, or with zoophily — 
kindness to animals— on the other; (it includes 
and comprehends them both. 

*lt is sbnndsntly evident,* ssjs Leckv {Emptan 
Londem, 1888, i. 278, 101), *botfa from falstOTy and from presimt 
experience, that the instinctive ehook, or natural feeling of dis- 
tfttst, coueed by tbe eiffht of the suffennge of men Is not gensrio- 
olly different from that which is caused by the sight of the 
sufferings of animals. ... At one time the benevolent affections 
embrooB merely the family, soon the circle expanding Includes 
first a doss, then a nation, then a coalition of natJons, then 
nil humanity, and finally. Its Inflnenos is felt In the deslmgs of 
man with theonlmSl world.* 

Uumanitarianism, then, is the application of an 
evolutionaxy doctrine founded on the kinship of 
life, which unites the sentiment of East and west 
in the growing perception of fellowship and 


brotherhood between all living creatures; and a 
humanitarian is he who has satSstituted this wider 
sympathy for the partial benevolence which is 
restricted to the narrower circle of one’s own 
countrymen or kin. *The time will come,* wrote 
Bentham {Principle* of Pmtd Law^ ch. 16), *when 
hnmanity will extend its mantle over eveiything 
which breathes. We have tognn by attending to 
the condition of slaves ; we sh^l finish by softening 
that of all the animals which assist our labours 
or supply our wanta’ 

But, before we proceed farther, it may be well 
to clear away certain oommon misapprehensiona 
by a short statement not only of wiiat humani- 
tarianism is,^ but also of what it is nof. For 
example, it is not BriUiinanism. What it con- 
demns is not the taking of life, as snch ; but the 
unnecessary or wanton taking of life through 
oallonsneBB, ignorance, or force of habit; and 
there is no pomt whatever in applying to humoni- 
tamnism the trite story of the Hmdn whose 
pimciples forbade him to drink water when the 
microscope had revealed to him the infinitimimal 
creatures that inhabit it. 

Nor are humanitarian doctrines, as Nietzsche 
and his school would have us suppose, an offshoot 
of Christianity; for, as has already been shown, 
they go far beyond the Christian ethics in all that 
relates to the lower animals, and they number 
among their professors many well-known names 
that he altogether outside the Christian sphere of 
thonght. Nor, agmn, is humanitarianism alto- 
gether identical with 'altruism,* the due regard 
for the interests of others, for it is to satisfy his 
own needs and instinots — involved in those or the 
Bufferer — ^tliat the humanitarian takes action; it 
is self-fulfilment rather than self-sacrifice that be 
desires. 

Finally, humanitarianism Is not, as is often 
assumed by its critics, a merely negative, prohibi- 
tive, and ascetic view of life by which we are 
constrained to desist from certain practices in 
which we might otherwise take pleasure ; on the 
contrary, by discovering for us a freshness of 
relation towards vast numbers of our follow- 
creatures, it opens out new fields of pleasurable 
friendship which have hitherto been neglected, 
and points the wi^ to a fuller and better realiza- 
tion of what is beautiful and true. Contrast, 
for instance, the wholesale deBtruction of sea- 
fowl for their feathers, or for mere amusement, 
that disgraces many ports of our coast, vrith tihe 
scene that may be daily witnessed in winter time 
on the Thames Emn^kment — the feeding of 
scores of gulls by their human friends and protec- 
tors under terms of perfect amity and trustfulness. 
Can it be doubted which of these two attitudes 
towards animals brings the greater pleasure to 
mankind? 

Dismissing, therefore, these false ideas of humani- 
tarionism, we sliall try to grasp its true purport 
and significance as part of the modem democratic 
movement ; for there is no more essential mark of 
democracy than the fostering of kinship and 
understanding in place of division and distrust. 
In holding that the diffisrence ibetween human and 
sub-human is one of degree only, end not of kind, 
the humanitarian has the support not of sentiment 
alone, but of science. ' The trend of investigation,’ 
says Wesley Mills in bis work on The Mature 
and Developmewt of Animal Inielligenee (London, 
1898, p. 21), ' thus fax goes to show that at least the 
germ of eveiy human faoulty does exist iu some 
species of auimaL . • • Formerly the line waa 
drawn at reason. It waa said that the "bratas** 
cannot reoaon. Only persons who do not them- 
selves reason about uie subjeot with facte before 
them, osn any longer occupy such a position.* In 
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like manner E. P. Evans pointg out, in his Evolu^ 
timal Mthicfand Animat Faychologjf (London, 1898, 
]!. 99f.)that/manisaBtraIya|i^and2»rodaotof 
nature as any other animal, and the attempt to set 
him up os an isolated point outside of it is philo - 1 
sopbiofUly false and morally pemioious.’ Thus the 
ola * antfiropocentrio * position is beinff more and : 
more abandoned, and it is no longer possible to draw ‘ 
an absolute line of demarcation between men, as 
* persons’ and *ends,’ and animals, as mere ‘things,’ 
such distinctions b^g a thoroughly unsound basis 
for any ethical structure, inasmuch as the more 
highly organised animals possess, though, of 
course, in a lower degree, the qusJities of true 
peraonality. Even the expression ‘man and the 
animals,’ though unavoidable in common speech, 
is phUosophiciuly incorrect, for man is himself a 
part of the great animal kin^om, and cannot 
disown the relationship. We nave from science 
itself the clearest assurance that man is an animal, 
and that the great gulf which was supposed to 
exist between human and non-human has existed 
in imagination. 

For this reason humanitarianism claims for 
animals, as for men, a measure of indivhluality 
and freedom, a space in which to lead their own 
lives — in a word, ' rights.’ It is unnecessary here 
to enter into the wi& field of discussion as to the 
fitness of this term ; for, if objection be taken to it, 
it is possible to consider the question from the 
other, the correlative, side, ana to arrive at the 
same conclusion hj the use of the term * duties.’ 
The essential port of the humanitarian contention 
is that there is no absolute difference between man- 
kind and ‘ the animals ’ ; that, if man has reason, 
animals have the germ of reason ; that, if man has 
‘Mhts,’ animals Have the some in due degree. 

with regard to human rights, it is sometimes 
said that ‘ men can take core of themselves.' This, 
however, is not always the case ; for {to refer to 
two classes only, the pauper and the criminal) it is 
evident that the unfortunate inmates of workhouse 
and prison are not able to take core of themselves, 
but are as helpless in the hands of others as any 
animals could oe. The ^hts of men are admitted 
in theory, but often violated in practice. We 
speak of all men as brothers ; but, when it comes 
to giving practical proof of our brotherhood with 
paupers and criminals, we too frequently show by 
our treatment of them that we really regard them 
as a wholly alien class. The same is true of the 
usage accorded to subject races, aborigines, and all 
who, in the aggrandisement of one nation at the 
expense of another, are liable to find themselves 
at the mercy of their brother man. 

Again, when we turn to the protection of 
animals, we sometimes hear it said that we ought 
to help men first and animals afterwards. But, if 
the principle which prompts the humane treatment 
of men is the same essentially as that which 
prompts the humane treatment of animals, how 
can we successfully safeguard it in one direction 
while we violate it in another? By condoning 
emelty to animsds, we perpetuate the veiy spirit 
which condones cruelty to men. Humanitarians 
do not say that the lower forms of life must be 
treated in the same way as the higher forms, but 
that in both cases alike we must be careful to 
inflict no unneoessaiy, no avoidable, suifering. 
This is briefly expressed in the manifesto of the 
Humanitarian League, which enforces the principle 
that ‘ it is iniquitous to infliet avoidable suffeimg 
on any sentient being.’ 

Of ths sooletiss wMob work for hutuiM p a rposet tho odIj 
OHO which dlisotlj oonocnM itaelf with thii fuller prinoipto— 
tho Just trwtuieiit sUfcs of the humsn end non-humaa reoee— 
Is the HunuMiltsiisa Leegue, whiofa, while reoognlslns thst there 
to need of oonoeotration In efforce of thto kli^ end tbet It to 
iMiulils thst ipfiohd omsltles should bs dsslt with bj sp^l 


ommlssthme, to neverthslees dtslgned to suppleounit tbiss 
Ishoure by showlns thst sU snob efforts, howsvtr dimgsnt Id 
prsetfoe, sprlne in rtslity from s oommon louroe sod oonvwm 
to s oommon end— the sstsbUehmsnt of oonooid snd fsUowshIp 
whers than to now mtounderrtsndlng snd etrifo. How wide s 
aoope there to for hnmsnitsriui propsgsnds, seen in thto SOth 
century, may be Judged from the number of sodetiea now In 
existenoe for the redreae of sodm pertfoulsr evil— 0 . 0 , (to mention 
but s few out of many) thoBs thst slm at s mitigstion of the 
honmes of wsr, and the extenalon of the sppesl to interastlonsl 
srbitrstion ; thoee that Inculcate a more ooneiderste treatment 
of eubjeot reoee and aborlginea : and thoee that ^ead tor the 
humanising of the Poor Iaw, and a less hanb adrnlnlstntipn of 
the criminal oode snd prtoon syatem. The lOototleB M the 
prevention of humsn wiongs, end the promotion of humsn 
happlneaa, sre legion ; but it to, of oouree, impoariUe to de- 
termine pnotoely which of the msny questions thue agitated 
sre to be oslled *hmnsnitsrlsu.* The term * humanltsnsnlsm 
to s wide one, snd msy be uaed to cover the whole Said of 
benevolenoe; but, owing to the soUon of the Huinsnltsilsn 
League, it to more oommonly aseoclsted In this country with 
the retormstlon of prtoon trestment snd the protest sgslnet 
Qspitsl snd oorporsi punlehments. Of Iste yesri no humsni- 
tsrisn iaaue hse been ao largely dtooussed aa the oontinusnoe or 
abandonment of flogging ; which msy be taken, perbspe, as a 
test queetlon between humsnitsrisna snd their op^nenta. 

Thus, to take a eslient example, an attempt wee made In the 
year lOUU to extend the uae of the laeh for a number of offenoee 
in the oaee of adult orlmluala, but the BIU wae opposed 1^ the 
Humanitarian League and defeated in the House of Oommone 
by a lam majority ; and in like manner the Lome was Instru- 
mental in securing the withdrawal of the ''whipping olausee 
from the Youthful Offenders* Bill, introduced Jn the aame year. 
On the other hand, the power of Judges to order flogging in the 
oeee of oertaln offenoee has recently been IndreMed under the 
Criminal IjSW Amendment (White Slave Trafflc) Act of 1012. 
The InfliotloD in the Boyal Navy of very fevere sootirginge 
on boys and yonng men up to the age of elmteen to another 
matter on which humanitarian opinion has of ikte been power- 
fully moved, with the result that the uee of the'hirch has been 
dlacontlnued. 


Nor to the list of oontrovonial subjecta any ahorter where the 
Intoreata of the lower animals are at stake. In thto connexion 
It to necefMary to bear in mind the legal dtotinction between 
'domeatic* animals and thoae tliat are olassllled, however 
artiltrarily. aa 'wild.' Hinoe the paaaing of *Kartin*a Act' in 
1822, a modicum of legal protection Jiaa been secured for such 
animals aa are recognixed under the title 'domestic,* and to 
'cruelly beat, lU-treat, over-drive, abuse, or torture* any such 
animal to an offence against the law ; but there are, of course. 
Innumerable casus which no law can reach, and the general 
treatment of domestic animato In Great Britain, though far 
better than that which ohtams in aome other countries, to still 
greatly below the standard to which a civilized nation should 
aspire. It must bo admitted, too, that the protection afforded 
to but partial and inoonqilete, when we remember that the 
vivisector, by speolal lioenoe, and the cattle -drover and 
elaughtennan, by tolerated custom, are permitted to Inflict 
very severe Buffering on highly-organized doniestlo animato 
under BngUsh law. 

In the case of the/srm naCiirm— a term whicli Includes even 
the semi-domesticatea park-devr hunted by so-called sportsmen, 
and the begged rabbit used in the horrible pastime of rabbit- 
ooureing— not even these limited rights exist, the only protec- 
tion beuig that given under the Wild Animals in Oaptivity Art 
(ItiQOk which forbids the ill-usage of any * wild ' animal while in 
actual oonflnement, but does not take cognisance of any injury 
done In course of eport, or vivisection, or the deetructlou of 
animals tor food— a limitation which almost entirely oripples 
the ueetulneei of the Act. A vdld animal, while in a state of 
nominal freedom, has no righte. ' Eveiy where,' It has been said, 

* It to a capital crime to be an unowned creature. 

Taking the animal question as a whole, we find that the sub- 
jects of paramount humanitarian interest are (1) the protection 
of domestic animals, and (2) the proteete raised against vivi- 
eeotioD, hlood-eporta, the daughter of animals for ft^ and the 
wboleeale destruction of biros for purposes of miUfneiy— -In 
other words, the enforcement of toe preaent Aofe, and the 
demand tor further Inflation. The work of the Boyu Soeloty 
for the Prevcntioirol Cruelty to Animato to mainly oonflned to 
proeeontlng for breaches of the extotiiig law ; ana It to left to 
the Anti-Vi\isectlon Sooietiea, the Vegetarian Sodetlee, the 
Boyal Society for the Protection of Bmto, the Humanitarian 
League, and others, to agitate against the cruelties of the labora- 
tory, theelaughter-nonee, the toather-feehlon, and * sport.' Thera' 
to no organization which oonoerna Itself emeotolly with blood- 
nx>rtB, except the Sports Department of the Humanitarian 
League which wee euoce e eful m obtaining the abolition of the 
Boyal Buokhouode, and baa slnoe promoted a Bill In Parlia- 
ment for the prohibition of certain mrioue sports, such aa 
tame eteg-buntlng, rabblt-ooursing, and the shooting of pigeons 
from trapa It to deeervingof notioe that there to no matter in 
whibh an enlightened pubue opinion bee more signally outran 
the letter of the law than that of Mood-sports, where there 
has been no humane legtolatlon slnoe the abolition of bull and 
bear baiting more than half a eantuiy ago, the Bill whhsh oon- 
demned pfgeon-ehootlng, passed In the tiouee of OommemB In 
1S84. having been thrown out by the Lords. 

All these orueltlee, according to the hamanlfearlan Tfew, 
spring from a coumiou origin— the lack of any real oonoentlon 
that the lower animals are iiitelUgent and rational bunga 
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Olm % nic« of io-Qined *lMrutt*bffttU' (and It li optn to ' 
ramark that the hanhnow of tha oomnion nomonolotaro reoota ' 
In Ite tom on tbo ooinmon traatmont of animoliX whldoi ora 
OMumed to exlit for the oolo object of ininiiterlnir to hntnan 
oonvenlenoot It ii inevitable that they thould be uom or Ul-uied 
in vaiioni waye acoordlng to the whlnu and Indinatioiui of 
their molten. Thui, regiuded from the eevenl itondpointe of 
the hamon temperament— the Impulie of hunger, of recreation, 
of ouiioiity— on animol le lomething to eat, eomething to 
hunt, eomething to experiment on : and we ore brought face to 
face with the queetione of flnh-eating, eport, and viideection. 

It does not, however, fall within the scope of 
this nrtiole to do more than indicate the general 
aspects of humanitarianism, and we pass on to 
speak of some of the oomnion objections that are 
urged against humanitarian principles. The first 
and most prevalent of these arguments is that 
drawn from the poet's picture ox * Nature red in 
tooth and claw,’ which represents humanitarianism 
as in conflict with the stem facts of existence. It 
is said that the animals themselves prey on one 
another, and that the law of nature is founded on 
internecine conflict and saoriflce. Bnt this, thongh 
true in part, is not the whole truth ; for, while ap- 
pealing to the law of competition, it leaves ont of 
sight we not less important law of ’ imitual aid,* 
and evades the fact that, while some animals are 
mainly predaoious, others are mainly social in 
their nanits, and that there is no reason why 
mankind, whoso instincts are of the social order, 
should violate its own nature in order to imitate 
the beasts of prey. Nor is it true tliat an analogy 
can be established between the snfferuig inflicted 
in nature and the artificial and unjustifiable, 
because unnecessary, cruelties of man ; for the 
best naturalists are of opinion tliat 
* Nature red in tooth and claw 
With ravine ** 

is a picture the evil of which is read into it by our 
imamnations, the reality being made up of full 
and nappy lives, usually tenninated by the quick- 
est ana least painful of deaths ’ (A. K. Wallace, 
Darwinism, London, 1880, p. 40). All these condi- 
tions are wanting in the unnatural cruelties against 
which humanitarianism protests. 

Then, again, we are confronted with the argn 
ment drawn from that much misapprehended term, 
’ consistency. * ’Where will you draw the line?’ 
is a question frequently put to the humanitarian, 
who IS reminded that, if be be * consistent,’ he will 
be precluded from defending his crops agmnst the 
ravages of wild animals, and even from cultivating 
the ground, because of the injury done by the 
plou^ to earth-worms and to the lowliest forms of 
life. But here there is, of oourse, a complete per 
version of the humanitarian doctrine, which, as 
has already been stated, asserts that rights are tlie 
■ame in kind but not in degree, and wat we owe 
to all sentient creatures a universal, but not an 
absolute, justice. We are not bound to starve 
our own race by abstaining from agriculture on 
account of the injury done to earth-wonns, but we 
may all remember wnat Cowper (TAe Task, bk. vL) 
says of the man ’ who nsedlestiy sets foot upon a 
worm.’ The true consistency u that whiob has 
rqgard to the direction of one’s course; and, 
because the whole journey cannot be accomplished 
at onoe, it does not follow that no step should 
be taken. 

Equally pointless is the ory that is raised against 
the * sentimentfUity ’ of humanitarians, ’senti- 
ment’ being one of those vague, indefinite terms 
which are used as a substitute for argument. 
That there is much that is ultra-sentimental in 
the present age--as, for instanoe, in its spasmodic 
and partial benevolence and ill-adjusted * charities’ 
— will not be denied ; nor are humanitarians more 
exempt than other persons from the danger of 
filing into exoees in the advocacy of their views. 
Buti uioagh the eham of sentimentality may be 
fairly uri^, s.g. againat the anti-viviaeetor who. 


while denouncing the oniel experiments of phyai- 
ologistB, is hims^ an advocate of vivisecting con- 
victs with the cat-o’-nine-tails, it cannot lie against 
the all-round humanitarian who pleads for the 
adoption of some rational and comprehensive 
principle. It la, in fact, not on mere sentiment- 
ality, out on a wider and more philosophio view 
of the subject, that humanitarUiusm relies. * As 
long,* it has been said, ’ as certain favoured aspects 
of humaneness are exclusively insisted on, as long 
as pity is felt and expressed for this or that par- 
ticular form of human suffering, while others of 
equal or greater importance are negleoted or ridi- 
culed s as long OB the oompassion which is claimed 
for men is denied to animals, or extended only to 
certain classes of animals — so long will it be aiffi- 
cult to appeal successfully from the narrow selfish- 
ness of pei-sonal mterests to the higher and nobler 
sentiment of nniversal brotherhood? 

Perhaps no more elfective proof can be i^roduoed 
of the inevitable further growth of humanitarian 
principles than a consideration of the alternative 
that must be faced by society if homanitarian- 
ism ia to be disownedL Whether wisely or un- 
wisely, we have now reached a certain tranaitional 
stage of humane development, both in our manners 
and in our laws, and those who would dissuade us 
from continued advance on the same lines are 
bound to frame some other policy for our gnidanoe. 
If we are not to go forward, are we to turn back f 
Or are we to remain at the precise point to whiidi 
we have now attained ? It will hardly be argued 
that the present very confused state of English 
law and feeling on humanitarian subjects repre- 
sents the golden mean which is incapable of further 
improvement ; it follows, then, that, if progress is 
to M barred, we must henceforth return to that 
’old brutality’ which certain writers affect to 
regret that we have * allowed to die out too much.’ 
To state this alternative is snffleient to show that 
the future lies with humanitarianism. It is ob- 
vious that we shall continue to advance in the 
same direction as in the past, and that a gradually 
expanding sense of imnpathy and kinship will 
bnng with it a gradual but certain increase in the 
humanity of the treatment which we ahall accord 
to eveiy living creature. 

Herein, then, lies the stren^ of the humani- 
tarian position, that its principle is a consolidation 
of the countless humane impulses that spring up 
eveiywhere in the human heart, and that on an 
instmet so simple as to be intelligible to a child it 
builds a progressive etliiciil system that can aatl^ 
the intellect of a philosopher. It is an amuoing 
comment on the prevalent iiporanoe of humani- 
tarianism that those who hmd a faith which so 
profound a thinker as Schopenhauer oherished as 
’the basis of morals’ are often lightly dismissed 
with the remark that * their hearts are lietter than 
their heada’ It is impossible, with strict regard 
to truth, to return this compliment by aaying Uwt 
the heads of such foolish jesters are better than 
their hearts, for head and heart alike must be in 
an evil case when the great dn^of oompassion does 
not m^e itself respected. We have advisedly 
spoken of thui principle as a ’ faith,’ for it ia indeed 
the ethical belief of the fntnre— the faith of nni- 
venal kinship—Md no infidelity can be ao grievous 
B8 that which hinders men from recognising their 
own kindred, and makes them deny that oneness 
in life which wisdom sees everywhere, and to 
which folly is everywhere blind. ’ Far as custom 
has oarriM man from man,’ says Edward Car- 
penter {OMlitaiion, London. 1889, p. 156), ’yet, 
when at last in the ever-mranching series the 
complete human being ie produced, it knows at 
once its kinship with all the other forma. More, 
it knows its kinship with the animals. It sees 
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that it is onlv habit, an illusion of differenoe, that 
divides ; ana it perceives after all that it Is the 
same human creature that flies in the air, and 
swims in the sea, or walks biped upon the land.* 

By no surer coarse con we attain to that ' natural 
piety* of which poets have sung than by the 
study and practice of this humane belief— which 
is humanitarianism, 

LmRATURB.— The reader Is referred to the followinfr works 
tor a fuller ststeoicut of some of the points touobed on in the 


toregolas srtlele : bat It should be noted that, while there are 
many books deaUas with certain aspeots of humanltartonlaBi, 
there are rery lew ^t treat of the subJeot as a whole. 

Jeremy Bentham, /ntrodweeton to ms Prineto^ ^ Jferwir 
and LepSddfton, London, 178H ; W. B. H. Lecky, Btotoiv of 
BwMpaan MoreUtu, do. 18B8 ; Arthur SchopenhanertTAc JBMt 
^ MwitUiy, tr. A. D. BuUook, do. lfM»;lioward Williams, 
7Ae JBXAies of DtoC, do. 1907 ; B. Westennai^ Jf i, oh. xliv. ; 
FMtMtiont of tk9 HftmainUarian Leagw, London, iadndliw 
J. Howard Moor^ TAe UnivemU Eitmhip, 1900, and Henry 
S. Salt, dnfmoto* RighU temidtriA In relation to Soeial Fro* 
grue, 1905. HUMBT A SALT. 
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p. 840. 
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Iranian (E. Edwards), p. 853. 

Japanese and Korean (M. Rbvon), p. 865. 
Persian.— See ‘Iranian.* 

Roman (K. WBnsch), p. 858. 

Semitic (R. A. S. Macalister), p. 862. 
Slavic (L. Lbgbr), p. 865. 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE (Introductory and 
Primitive). — There are few races and few rmi^ons 
which can show a history free from the stain of 
human sacrifice. But, when the practice is ex- 
amined without prejudice (though few practices 
have caused greater moral detestation), it will be 
found that such phrases as ‘stain* ore metaphors 
not always deserved, and that technically the 
term ‘sacrifice* itself is rarely appropriate. The 
practice, or custom, or rite has extensive adhesions 
and numerous applications; its meaning in any 
particular instiince is not always easy to disclose ; 
nut its very seriousness makes an analysis of it 
deeply instructive for the study of social psycho- 


Th. 


tie fascination which human sacrifice has ex- 
ercised over various peoples at a relatively high 
stage of culture at once suggests that it must be 
a social reaction to some deep-seated social senti- 
ment. The subject, as Westormarck’s analysis 
shows, cannot be treated any longer as a mere 
antiquarian horror. On the contrary, it goes to 
the very heart of the permanent prindples of 
social life and organization. Soientifio ethics has 
to admit that the causes which produced human 
sacrifice still exist, and that they produce results 
identical in substance, though difiering in name. 
Yet even here popular lon^iage preserves the 
ancient name in metaphor, when it speaks of one 
man being ‘sacrificed* for others, or of a hero 
‘soorificing’ his life to save many. The modern 
oonsoiouBnesB reverts to the form of the primitive 
by omitting, as a rule, the ‘ middle age ’ meta- 
pnysical terminm ad qwmt as expressed by the 
word ‘ to.’ But it shows a tme insight in aifixing 
to the preirasition various social emotions and pre- 
judices which may have ultimately inspired the 
‘ sacrifice,’ such as fear, vanity, lust, or shame. 

It is hardly necessary to examine, or to revise, 
the current theory of sacrifice (^.v.) in general, for 
human sacrifice is only incidentmly a sacrifice 
proper ; that is, its essonoe is not, as a rule, either 
a ipft or a communion. The practice, again, 
however ' brutal,’ is hardly developed among the 
lower races. It is only when a relatively high 
culture has been achieved, with its resulting sense 
of power, that the practice grows. As Wester- 
marck says, 

*the piootloe of hanion isorifico oonnot bo rogofOod m s 
ohsmoteriotto of lavoge loeei. On the oontmry. It It found 
muoh more ffreqnontly among barbarlana and leml-olvUUced 
peopleo than among genuine eavagee, and at the loweet etaget 
of ooitore known to us It It hardly heard of.*^ 

For inatonoe, it was known in ancient India, 

1 jr/i.430L 


Greece, and Italy, among the Celte, Teutons, and 
Slavs, the Semites ana Egyptians, the early 
Japanese, many African tribes, Sou^ l^a Islanders, 
some American tribes, and particularly the Mayas 
and Aztecs. Further, it was rarer \ in Vedic than 
in Brfthmanio India. ^ Among the^ricans it has 
been observed that ' the more powerful the nation 
the grander the sacrifice.’ * The Aztecs themselves 
did not adopt the practice until the 14th cent., 
two hundred years before the conquest ; the sacri- 
fices ' rare at first, became more frequent with the 
wider extent of their empire ; till, at length, almost 
every festival woe closed with this cruel abomina^ 
tion,** 

From the legal point of view every human 
sacrifice is a eertmonial murder. As such, cases 
which ore technically sacrifices cannot be treated 
diflTerently from those which are not. The ten- 
dency, not only in historical writing but in the 
thought and language of contemporary periods, is 
to class a] 1 cereraoniid murder as sacrifice. Another 
qualification of human sacrificie is that, like the 
majority of all sacrificial acts, it is generally a 
collective undertaking; when an individual exe- 
cutes it, he is, as a rule, the representative of the 
community or at least of a class within it. This 
fact serves to throw into relief the close connexion 
that is maintained from the earliest to tlie latest 
instances between human sacrifice and the retri- 
butive functions of the community. Capital 
punishment in its simplest and most primitive 
form is a more or less unconscions act of social 
revenge. The essence of all punishment is Uie 
satisfaction of resentment. The principle of idlio 
is the result of the orgwization of this funda- 
mental moral impulse. But before it is orpmized, 
and even in civilization on occasionB when the 
crowd is master, and justice yields to mob-law or 
lynch-law, the passion of resentment is rarely 
satisfied hy any atonement save that of deatlL 
There is such a phenomenon as a collective lust fpr 
blood, and, sociologically speaking, we have a 
right to class together the behaviour of the Com- 
mune in the Revolution of 1789, and of the Aztecs 
in their systematized orgies of human saorifioe. 
Cases like these show moral resentment as a per- 
version, but there seems to be little distinction 
between them and the coses of primitive soeial 
revenge. Lastly, it was to be expected, and is 

1 MI I. 486 f. quoting suthorltlas. 

* W. Wlnw^ RMdo, Savage Africa^ London, 1868, p. 58. 
WoBfesnuarcli onumomtof tbo sroM to which Iniinsn i soifSct 
hM been prootlMd (I. 4051.). 

9 W. H. Pnsoott, liUMg ef ike COnqueet Meaiee, London 
1848, 1. S6. 
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proved by the facte, that the history of society up 
to quite recent times is characterixM by a special 
senM of collective responsibility. The bdiet that 
national or tribal distress or failure is due to 
national or tribal sin is very real. It is a question 
whether the source of this powerful idea is to be 
found in the sum of individual selfish or self- 
regarding impulses, the sum of individual desires 
to shirk individual responsibilities, or in the 
mutual imitation of elementary instincts of co- 
opdation. However that may be, the whole 
history of human sacrifice is linked together by 
ideas of vicarious suffering, substitution, and re- 
presentation, no less than by its form of collective 
murder. Throughout, we realize the extensive 
and normal application of the biologico-social law 
that the individual is inferior to the race, and, as 
against the race or community, has no rights ; ' it is 
expedient that one man should die for the people * 

(Jh 11»). 

In that stage of culture when all social organiza- 
tion is religious, justice and worship are apt to be 
confused. Some cases, however, stul show collec- 
tive retribution. Von Kotzebue with great insight 
observes of the Sandwich Islanders that they 
‘sacrifice culprits to their gods, as we sacrifice 
them in Europe to justice.* ^ The ancient Romans 
are said to have put corn-thieves to death, as a 
sacrifice to Ceres. Among the Hebrews the ban, 
or ^rem, was placed upon malefactors as enemies 
of Jahweh. It was 

'properbr dadiMtion to Jahvoh. • , • The ponont who were 
'* dedicated,*' generally by a aolemn vow, to Jahveh, were put 
to death, frequently by Are, whereby the resemblance to an 
ordinary burnt-offering was rendered still more apparent; 
their dwellings and property were siso consumed by Are ; their 
lands were left uncultivated for ever.' *8uch punislimenta 
were very common in the ancient world. But in Isimcl, as 
elsewhere, they were at the same time religious acts.'* 

For the human sacrifices annually offered to 
Baal in Rhodes, criminalB took the place of the 
innocent victims who were previously sacrificed. 

Here, no doubt, as Frazer notes,* there is an actual 
substitution of individuals who ore worthless, and 
therefore suitable for destruction. Such cases may 
thus lie accidental revivals, as It were, of an 
original punishment of offenders, on organized 
cnltus having intervened. 

The Mexicans included among the victims for 
their systematized human sacrifices criminals ‘ who , . 
were condemned to exiiiate their crimes by the 
sacrifice of their lives,^* In Tahiti the victims 


were ‘ either captives taken in war, or individuals 
who had rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
chiefs or the priests.’* Conversely, the Mexicans 
seem to have mven all capital punishment the 
form of a sacrifice to their gods. This at least is 
stated in connexion with the punishment of 
sorcerers whose practices were injurious to th< 
ooinraunity or individnals.* 

Westermarck recognizes the persistence of penal 
sacrifice : 

'Then is oiw form of human meriflee which has outlived aS 
others, namely, the penal sacalflcw of offenders. . . . This kind 
of human sacrifice is even found where the offering of animals 
or lifeless things has fSilen out of use or become a mere lymbol 
For this is the only sacrifice which Is Intended to propitiate th< 
deity by the mere death of the victim ; and gods are believed 
to be capable of feeling anger and revenge long after they have 
ceased to have material naedt. The laat traoe of hni 


sacrlflee haa dhappwrad only when men no loom pnnist 
oflenden oapltally with a view to appeasing resentful gods.' * 
This form of human sacrifice, it has already been 
1 0. von Kotasbus, rovcM qf Dfseowry, Ifing. tr., London. 
MM^U. S48; of. F. Orangar, Wonkip mf Css Jtomans, do. 1896 

A. Inanan, Bdfgim of ItrtuL Bng. tr., London, 1874-76, 
880f. ; Po^yiy, tfs AbrntienCia, lU 64. 

8 Eraser. Om, pu lU. * Dying Ood,* London. 1911, p. 196. 

4 F. a. Olavigero, Sitiorp ^ Mg/doo, Bog. tr., Loudon, 1807, 

• W. BIHa, Fafynssfan Bsswnnskss, London, 1889, L 84a 
4 Banoroft, ffoCfw ffasM. Ban FTandsoo, 1888-88. U. 488. 

» Jf/L47lf. 


luggested, is on the normal lines of the evolution 
»f the custom, and is the final development of the 
triginul inception of the social habit. It is not 
tacrifioe, except in a large metaphorical sense. 
One might urge that, even after the administration 
jf justice has become altogether separated from 
'oligion, there is no break of continuity — that in 
ifiect a now religion shows itself in the interval, 
and that capital punishment, or any punishment, 
is still a sacrifice to justice. The difference is that 
no Buperatitions ideas cluster round the destmo- 
tion of the criminal life, and that the justice thus 
satisfied is not a personalized power. Wester- 
marck’s statement lays stress on Uie death of the 
victim as propitiating the deity. The deity thus 
being the personification of the moral feelmgs of 
ihe community repeats the moral, retributive 
.m pulses of the community. He requires not a 
sacrifice, but a just penalty. Westermarck notes ^ 
that ‘ there can be no moral scruples in regard to 
a rite which involves a punishment regarded as 
just.’ But it would be a mistake to accuse of moral 
Homples tlie early offerers of any form of human 
sacrifice. All religions acts, however horrible, 
are ex hypotheai sincere, and therefore untonbhed 
by moral scruplo. Pity and tenderness may, of 
course, attempt to inhibit the impulse, but this, 
being identical with the feeling of duty, is self- 
sufficient, whether in the individnal or in the 
community. 

The penal aspect of human sacrifice has been 
empliasized by the fact that semi-civilized and even 
civilized societies have, for various reasons, been in 
the habit of practising * a severity which far sur- 
passes the rif^nr of the lex txlionie,* * Till quite 
recent times the penalty of death was prescribed 
for the majority of offences in all civilized com- 
munities.* There can be no doubt that the spectacle 
of capital punishment offered to the public in 
England, for example, till the last centnry, satisfied 
the same instincts as did the gladiatorial gomes of 
Rome and the sacrificial massacres of Mexico. This 
severity is connected with despotism or religion.* 
In either case, acts which may arouse the anger 
of semi-divine or divine beings are punished with 
more severity, because the community fears that 
the divine wrath may be turned against itself.* 
This has actually been made an argument for 
ring the death-penalty to all offences. 'Thua, 
the Peruvians held that * a culprit was not punished 
for the delinquenmes he had committed, but for 
having broken the commandment of the Ynea, 
who was respected as God,’ and that, therefore, 
the slightest offence deserved death.* Every 
crime, in Hebrew theory, involves a breach of 
God’s law, and no punishment is too severe for 
the ungodW. ‘ These ideas were adopted by the 
Christian CShurch and by Christian covomments.’* 
A link between the conception of the god and his 
offended holiness and the penal aspect of human 
sacrifice may be found in the reason nven for the 
sacrifice of criminals — that they ore already hate- 
ful to the god.* Any such convenient mferior 
persons may, again, almost suggest the principle 
of preventive sacrifice or penalty. On the Slave 
Coast 

■ the object of human eocrlfice eeemt to be to gimtlfy or eatlate 
the maliinilty of the gods at the expense of chosen individuals, 
Instead of leaving it to chance— the victims sre. In fact, slsln 
for the benefit of the community at large.** 

A considerable nroportion of cases may be re- 
ganled as founded on a nervous collective ‘ sense 
of sin,* which should perhaps be explained as the 
sense of responsibility in the making. These form 
I MI 1. 4n. • /b. L 18a • /b. I. lasff, 

4/b. 1. l»Sf. »/b. 1.184. . « 

sOarcilaaso de Is Tegs, Csmnienearisf qf tks r«os«, Ir 
C. R. Markham, London, ISOb-ri, 1. 14a 
7M/L197. 8/6.1.489. 

• A. B. Bllle, LoiMlon. ItBO, |i. 119- 
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the central feature in the pimorama of human 
sacrifice, and therefore require illustration. 

The Chippewas, sufierEag from an ^idemic* 
regarded it as a divine punishment for their 
uriokednesB. The most beautiful mrl of the tribe 
was set adrift in the river and allowed to drown» 
as a means of staying the plague.^ Similarly the 
BoDotians sacrifice a boy to stay a pestilence.* 
Referring to the Hebrews, Philo of Byblus says : 

' It was the oustoin smons the snoients, m CMei <a great 
danger, that the rulers of a olty or a nation. In order to avert 
universal destruction, should grlve the dearest of their children 
to be killed as a ransom offered to avenging deniona.*S 

In the Niger country, a young woman is sacrificed 
to take away the iniquities of the land. As her 
body is dragged along ' in a merciless manner, as if 
the weight ot all their wickedness were thus carried 
away,’ the {leoplecry, * Wickedness I wickedness !’ 
She is drown^ in the river.* Another account 
speaks of two sacrifices, one for the land, the other 
for the river. 

'Thus two human beings were offered ee eacrMoes, to pro- 
pitiate their heathen deiuea, thinking that they would that 
atone for the fndividuel sine of thoee who had broken Qod*a 
laweduring the paet year. . . . Thoee who had fallen into gross 
■ins during the past year— such as inoendiarinms. thefts, rornl- 
oations, adulteries, witchcrafts, incests, slanders, etc.— were 
expected to pay in twenty-eight ngugos, or £S, Oe. T^d., as a fine ; 
and this money was taken Into tlie Interior, to purchase two 
sickly persons, to bs offered as a saorifioe for all these abomi- 
nable crimes.' * 


The Chukchi in 1814 sacrificed a respected chief 
to stay an epidemic which was destroying both 
men and reindeer.* The sacrifice of every living 
creature bom in the following spring, which con- 
stituted the ancient Italian rite of the 
was performed in times of peril or pestilence.^ 
Human sacrifice in cases of drought and famine is 
frequent. * When unseasonable weather threatened 
the crops, the Peruvians sacrificed children.* The 
people of Great Benin, in case of excessive rain, 
asked the king 

* to make JuJu, and eacrlfloe to stop the tain. Accordingly a 
woman was taken, a prayer made over her, and a message 
saluting the Rain God put in lier uunith ; then she was clubbed 
to death and put up in the execution tree eo that the rain might 
see. In the same way, if there is too much sun, eo that there ie 
a danger of the crops spoiling, Ovenuni [the Um] can eacriflee 

to the Sun God.' •• 


This instance is instructive. It includes a plain 
connexion with the penal aspect of sacrifice, and 
also tlie later notion that the slain person acts as a 
messenger to the god. The possibility of using 
sacrifice, not merely as an expiation, but as an 
expiation in advance— in other words, as a pre- 
ventive— is also suggested. How such rites may 
easily become positive is well shown by another 
case from Great Benin. Sir Richard Burton saw a 
young woman 

^leahed to » scaffolding upon the summit of a tall bluited tree, 
sod being devoured by the turkey-busurds. Tliu people 
declared it to be a ** fotiw," or chaim for bringing rain.*h 

Such amcultural sacrifices arc common enough 
they tend to become annual and seasonal. Wester- 
marck shows good reason for supposing that the 
victim is by no means always regarded os a 
representative of the corn-spirit, as & argued in 
Frazer’s hytKithesis.^ 

Ancient Greeks, Gauls, Semites, and Hindus 
sacrificed human beings in war, either to guard 
against ill-success or to propitiate the divine oeing 

IR. Dorman, Primitive SuperstUione, Philadelphia, 1881, 

pb 808. 

s Paueanlas, ix. viU. 2. s Bueeblus, Preep. JBvang, i. z. 40, 

4 Fkaser, Oli^, pt. vL *The Scapegoat,' p. 211. 

s B. Crowther and J. 0. Taylor, PanJte qf the Niger, London. 
18W.p.StSI. 

• F. von WrangeU, Nt^iHentothe Poknr Sea, London, 1840, 
p. 122 f. 

7 Feettia.dr Ferb. J^<f.,ed.O.O. Muller. Lalpifg, 1880, p. 270. 

5 See examples in if/ i. 448 f. 

• A. de Uerrera, Gen. hiet,, Eng. tr., London, 1826-20, 
tt. HI. 

M H. ling Roth, Great Benin, Halifax, 1008, p. 7L 

u R. P. Burton, Abeekuta, London, 1808, i. 10. 

M For euun^ei, eeeMJL 440-462. m ib, L 444-461. 


who hod brought it about.^ How far the principle 
may be carried is illustrated by the Carthaginiiui 
sacrifice of two hundred children, when the city 
was in the last stage of sie^. 

The transition from the idea of seouring the lives 
of the community by sacrificing the life <n one man 
to the idea of propitiating a maJi(piant supematuiid 
power is naturally easy in such circumstances. The 
people of Jaipur propitiated their god of battle by 
human sacrifice. 

'On the eve of a battle, or when a new fort or ovtft an 
important village le to be built, or when danger of any kind is 
to be averted, this eangulnary being must bs propitiated with 
human blood.' > 


Sacrifice after victory may, when the ideas of 
sacrifice proper have fully coloured the rite, be 
regarded as a thank-offering. But revenge on the 
enemy, the fulfilment of a vow (itself connected 
with the impulse of resentment), or, further, pro- 
pitiation, may in many cases inspire the custom.* 

An important feature of this vicarious atone- 
ment, whether expiatory or preventive, is that the 
victim is not chosen at random. He may he a 
worthless person, a criminal or outcast, diseased, a 
slave, or a young child ; be may also he the choicest 
of youth, or even the king of the people. The 
precise character of the person slAin generally 
qualifies tlie meaning of the rite ; a cliild, for 
instance, may be a substitute for his f dther ; a king 
for his people; a criminal, similarly, represents 
the guilty soul of the community. Westermarok 
has rightly argued that the victim \ 

* ie a representative of the community which hea incurred the 
anger of the god, and is accepted as a lubetitute on the principle 
of social solidarity.' * 

The atonement of Christ is conceived of as a 
sacrifice, and His personality as fully representative. 

* According to the Western Church, Christ dlscliarged the 

S nishmenb duo to the sins of mankind, and propitiated the 
itice of hit Father, in his caiMusity of a man, at a repraienia- 
0 ot the human race ; whereas in the Bast, where it was 
maintained tliat the deitg suffered (though he siillorud through 
the human nature which he had made his own), the idea of sub- 
stitution oould hardly take root, since, as llornack (Jliet. 
Dogma, ili. 812 f.) remarks, " the dying God.iuan realty repre- 
sented no one." The Greek Church regarded the death of Christ 
at a rantoin for mankind paid to the devil, and this doctrine was 
alto accepted by the most important of the Western Fathers, 
although it flatly contradicted tiieir own theoiy of atone- 
ment.'^ 


* When men offer the lives ot their fellow-men in eacriflee to 
their gods, they do so, as a rule, in the hopes of thereby laviiig 
their own. Human esoriflee ie eseentially a method of life- 
itisuranoe— absurd, no doubt, aocordin^c to our Ideas, but not 
an act of wanton cruelty. When practised for the benefit of the 
community, or in a case of national distress, it is hardly more 
oruel than to advocate the infliction of capital punishment on 
the ground of eoeial expediency, or to oompel thousands otmen 
to suffer death on the battle-field on behalf of their country. 
The custom of human aacriflos admits that the life of one is 
taken to save the lives of many, or tkiat an inferior individual is 
put to death for the purpose of preventing the death of some- 
body who hae a higlier right to live. Sometimes the king or 
chief is sacrificed in times of ecarclty or pestilence, but then he 
is prohaiily held personally responsible for tlie oalamlty. Very 
frequently the victims are prisoners of war or other aliene, or 
■loves, or oriminals, that Is, persons whose lives are held in 
little regard. And in many oases these are the only viotlius 
allowed by custom.' s 


The execatlon of heretics, as saoh, is a culmina- 
tion of the social jirinciple that the Godhead is 
deeply interested in the loyalty of the believing 
people. The auto cfd /d is a true human iwcrifioe 
of the penal species ; it might readily take on the- 
character of saorifioe proper, as it probably has 
done in the analogons cases of Hebrew extermina- 
tion of the heathen and Muhammadan destmotion 
of unbelievers, thoujy;h in Europe this oharaoter 
has not been emphasized. 

When the principle that the death of one may 
save the lives of the community has become part of 
lOMsr, deBeHL OaU. vl. 16; PnatanlM. nr. lx. 4f., is. 
zvii. 1 ; 2 K aSf ; Herod, vfl. 167 ; Dlodor. xx. 14 ; N. Oheve^ 
UeAieat Jurimvdenee foir India, OalcutU, 1870, p. 800. 
s J. OanipbeU, Tribee nf Xhondietan, London, 1864, p. 62. 
sjg liaos- (/rohi^’e voW); Dlodor. xx. A; A.^ BV 
Tekiapeating Peaptee, London, 1S87, p. 170. 
sm/iTST 4/ft. •ift.L466l. 
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the popular creed, voluntary eaorifioe may be under- 
taken. Ancient Borne owed victoriee in battle to 
the dmxUo of heroes, such as Deoins Mus. This 
devotional suicide was a relifi^oua act, and had a 
prescribed ritual. The haraJoH of the Japanese 
u certainly a aaorifioe ; when committed at the 
funeral of a Mikado or of any dead person it is of 
the nature of an offering to the soul of the dead, in 
that form which ensures that the dead shall have 
companions and attendants. The Chukchi and 
Bamoyeds are curiously addicted to suicide; in 
fact, there Is a suicidal oelt across Northern Asia, 


>f the dead, is frequent. The type of it m the 
Hindu Mil, Men require both wives and servants 
in the otlier world. India, probably even in 
Vedic times, and Central America are ^e chief 
areas of the practice of immolating wives and 
laves or friends for the dead, but it is found aU 
iver the world. ^ Blood-revenge in many cases is 
eally a human saoriiioe to the spint of the 
murdered man.* The completed revenge is fre- 

? [uently believed also to safeguard the avmger 
rom the malignancy of tlie unavenffed dead. 
Such ideas are merely superimposed upon 


are 

including the Japanese. The Samoyed holds that practice originally inspired Iby tfie impulse of 
t^ act is in itself * pleasing to God, who looks upon resentment. 

it as a voluntary sacrihce, which deserves reward.’ Other ideas, probably later than the institution 
The Chukchi sacrifioe their own lives in times of of the rite, are the conception that the man 

sacrificed is a messenger to the gods ; and that he 
liecomes, when sacrificed at or in a new building, 
ft protecting demon of the place. Probably the 
cnginal intention was to protect the living from 
the risks incurred by ooc^ying a site belonging 
to supernatural powers. This is seen in the case 
of sacrifices made at the building of bridges (j^.v.). 
Human sacrifices to the powers of water, sea- or 
river-demons, are common enough, and folklore 
is full of stories of them.* 

Cannibaiisin (q,v , ) is probably not to be regamed, 
as Letourneau regards it, as the original sin of 
mankind. 

•The cannibftlltm of modem isveam.* WertwrmerokcoBeluto, 
is not * e survlv&l from the llret luCenoy of msukind. nor le it 
representative of * e itei^e through whioh the whole human 
race hoe psiMed.'* 

But there can be little donbt that ^mitive 
peoples, like barbarous and even civilised peoples 


national danger or epidemic.^ The aatl of Hindu 
widows on we pyres of their dead husbands is 
repeated elsewhere, as in Uganda, the East Indies, 
Piji, and the New Hebrides.* Such sacrifioe is 
analogous to acts of asceticism, and, like these, is 
often connected with the desire for betterment in 
the world beyond the grave. 

Human sacrifice was performed, also, to save 
the life of some particular individual. The 
Guatemalans resorted to it when all other means 
of oaring a sick person failed.* To-day in Morocco, 
if a chila dies, the custom is to congratulate tlie 
parents—’ Your child took away your misfortune.’ ^ 
The practice of sacrificing the first-bom obild 
seems to have been an article of ancient Semitic 
religion ; the origin of tlic Passover is moat prob- 
ably to be traced to it.* The practice is found, 
more or less qrstematized, in Australia, China, 
America, Africa, and Bussia.* Infanticide, at a 


Amcxicu, Airic*, fwiu 4 vuw.in.' occosioD, practised counibalism 08 an infrequent 

stage of culture when all social custom is religmus, Now, according to one theory of sacrifice, 

naturally assumes the character of a ’sacnfioe. ^ essence of this central act of worship is tlie 


There may be various motives for the act, but 
only oases where thero is a real substitution for 
the life of another person can lie included under 
human sacrifice. Substitutional sacrifice for in- 
dividual benefit occurs in Central America, Pera, 
Tonga, Tahiti, the Philippines, India, the Dayak 
countries, West Africa, and Scandinavia. It was 
frequent in ancient Italy, and both Nero and Had 
rian were beneficiaries of the rite.^ 

There is a curious practice, connected vrith the 
doctrine of the soul, of sacrificing an individual, 
generally a child, to remove barrennoss from 
women. As Westermarck explains it, the failure 


provision of a common meal for the god and bis 
worshipiiers. A priori there is every to 

expect that the idea of oannibalism ^ should m 
found in many oases of human sacrifice. ^ The 
Central Americans, especially the Mexicans, 
offered the blood and the heart of the victim to 
the god. The priest cut open the breast, and 
tore out the heart This was • waved ’ as an offer- 
ing to the Sun ; frequently it was placed with a 
gmden spoon in the mouth of the image.* The 
Troquois, the Khonds and Ooiynbt of Indi^ the 
Fijians, and peoples of the Gola Coast, had simuar 


— , , , , rltW and belief* Cannibal meals, whioh possess 

to bear children ’ is attributed to some god keenmg ^ magical or religious character, satisfy the above 
back the cliildren which would otherwise be wm of sacrifice, if the victim is slain for the 

in the due coarse of nature.’ The victim is purpose. The most inveterate followers of the 

cult of human sacrifice, as it may truly be ^Icd 
in this case— the Mexicans— *te portions of the 
human victims slain on their altars. The MayM, 
Nicaraguans, and Peruviana did the same. In 
Nigeria, human saqr^oe offered to appeM the 


substitute.* 

Certain cases of child-sacrifioe seem^ to suggest 
that the child, being in a sense a duplicate of the 
father, places the lite of the father in danger.* 

When the idea is arrived at that the person uuiuiui «««**««« 

sacrificed is a gift to the deity, we are in the ^ ^ misfortune, is not * conridered to 

sphere of sacrifice proper. But this is clearly ^ complete unless either the priests or the peome 
later than the penal conception and even the bodies of the victims.’ In soma parts the 

substitutional conception of the rite. The gods distributed among the entire popiUation.* 

of the Gold Coast require attendants : rp practioe is found m the Solomon Islands, 

•Thagliosti of th® human viotimt ■acrifleed to them ambe< Hawaii, and ancient India, always in oemnexion 

lnL4S*' lifctw. •n.tio. 
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HUMAN SAOBlFlOfl (latrodiiototy and Fiimlttva) 






■obvioiuly 
tniMtiititanl" belnir 
with of the wonhljppor to tnuiafor to hlmMlf ■omethlng'^ 
ito benfffn virtue. So also the divine qnaliUee of a nma-f^ 
are eumioii<Hl to be animilated by the peiaon vrho eate hie fleeh 
or drinke hie blood. Thio wae the idea of the early Ohriatiani 
concerning the Eucharist.' * 

SiniiJarly, the eating of human flesh is in various 
cases Bup|)oaed to have a magical and supernatural 
eflect. i iie circle of these ideas is completed fay 
tlie remarkable belief, found in the majority of 
races, that the flesh and blood of executed offenders 
have mamcal power. The mere fact of a violent 
death, when imposed on a victim by corporate 
ai;tion, is always impressive. It is possible that 
we have here the psychological explanation of 
the magical virtues witli which such human 
sacrifices are credited. They are the sign and seal 
of the sacred force of the community in action. 

Westerinarok finds, in criticism of Frazer’s 
hypothesis, *no instance of an expiatory sacrifice 
bmng connected with a ceremony of sin-trans- 
ference.’* The meriah sacrifice of the Khonds 
is a notable example of human sacrifice. Its 
meaning is interpreted by Frazer to be that the 
victim was a representative of the oom-spirit and 
was sacrificed in order to ensure good crops, on 
the principle chiefly of the resurrection of the 
spirit.* The interpretation involves the assump- 
tion that the view of the meriah as a victim 
offered to deity, the Earth-goddess, Tari Pennu, 
is a late sophistication. Maepherson notes that 
the meriah was sacrificed 

* upon the occurrence of sn extraordinary number of deatlie by 
diflOBee ; or should very many die in childblith ; or should the 
flocks or herds suffer largely from disease, or from wild bessts ; 
or should the greater crops tlireaten to foil ' ; also whensvsr 
any calamity occurred to the chiefs or their families.^ 

From this and other evidence, Westermarck con- 
cludes that the theory of substitution accounts 
fully for the rite, and that the hypothesis of the 
identification with the com-spint is arbitrary.* 
See, further, the ’ Indian’ article, § 4. 

Magical efficacy is universally attributed to 
human blood, probably because it is human, that 
is, the blood of the lora of creation, w'ho, as such, 
is not normally an article of food. Human sacri- 
fice to the dead is sometimes for the purpose of 
supplying them with food.* But this is obviously 
exceptional, just as the dead ore themselves in an 
exceptional state. They are now supernatural, 
and supernatural (in the literal meaning) should 
be their sustenance. There is no relic of canni- 
balism in the meriah sacrifice, but the principles 
of religious cannibalism are latent in it. 

Ancestor-worship, it is possible, may often have 
led to the idea that a supernatural source of 
magical power may be secured by slaying cere- 
monially a human, or indeed any living, victim. 
If the dead are divine, new additions to the list of 
the divine can be made by death. The murderer 
has an option on the spirit of him he slays. Blood- 
thirsty priests and despots may at times have 
work^ their murderous wills according to some 
such principle. It is necessa^ to insist on this, 
as also on the satisfaction of the social lust for 
blood. The latter certainly is to be seen in the 
meriah sacrifice ; both the latter and the former 
are as evident in the Mexican holocausts as they 
were in the auto daft. 

The gods of Mexico were enhalood with horror ; 
but the human sacrifices almost daily consummated 
to glut their malignancy were appreciated by the 
oongregation as intensely as the gladiatorial com- 
bats were by the populace of Rome. In some cases 

Xjlf/U.60Sf. S/&.l.fl6. 

8 Frsxer, P8. v. * Spirits of the Com sod of tbs Wild,' 
London, 1012, voL L p. 240 f. 

4 8. O. Mscplisnon, Jfsiiiortofo ef Smiee in India, London, 
**!*irf I. • lb. 1. 476 f. 


the victim having a chance oi escape if 
in slaying all comers who oared to fig] 
pavement of the altar. 

' Bosmly any author protends to sstlinats tho jsarly sserlfless 
throughout the empire at lees than twenty thoumnd, and eome 
carry the number ee high ae fifty thoueand.'! 

^th Mayas and Mexicans prosecuted endless 
wars, with the principal object of obtaining victims 
to serve as sacrifices to their goda* A tymeal pic- 
ture of such a sacrifice is sup^ied by that in honour 
of Tezcatlipoca, though the figure of this deity is 
usually mild and venerable. 

/The man ohoeen to represent him [TeaoatUpooa] and die In 
hie stead was a young captive of handsome peraonandUlustrioue 
birth. Durinjr hie captivity the youth thue doomed to play the 
fatal part of divinity was aUowed to range the streeta of Mexico 
freely, eaoorted by a distinguished train, who paid him as mnoh 
resMt as It hs had Imen indeed the god hlmaalf Ineteed of only 
his living Image. Twenty days before the teetlval at which the 


tragic mockery was to sad, that hs might taste all the Joye of 
this transient world to which he must coon bid terewell, he 
received in marriage foor women, from whom be parted only 
when he took hie plaoe in the laat eolemn prooeeslon. Arrived 
at the foot of the sacred pyiamld on the top of which he was to 
die, the ascrlflcers saluted him and lad him up the long stair- 
case. On the summit five of them seised hhn and held him 
down on his back upon tho sacrillclsl stood, while the high 
prieet, after bowing to the god he was about to kill, cut open 
his breast and tore out the throbbing hears with the accus- 
tomed ritee. But, instead of being kfoked dawn the italreaM 
and lent rofling from etep to step nke the ooroaes of common 
victims, the body of the dead god was carried r^ipecttuUy down, 
and his flesh, chopped up email, was dlstrllfoted among ths 
prieste and nobles as a blessed food.** 

The detAils, however, are too nunieyouB to add 
to the account. The problem ohieiiy considered 
liitherto has been that of the dying god. Certainly, 
in the case of the victims to TezcatTifiooa, Hnitzilo- 
pochtlii Huixtooihuatl, and Centeotl, there was 
representation of the deitv. Whether Frazer’s 
ex{ilanatioii can be accoptea is, however, doubtful. 
It is noteworthy that of the Nicaraguan human 
victims it is stated that Hhey were supposed to 
become deified after death, and to exercise great 
influence over the affairs of life.’ * The Mexicans, 
again, sacrificed men with white hair and white 
faces during eclipses of the sun ; the Tloscaltecs 
sacrificed albinos during eclipses of the moon.* 
Bancroft conjectures, whatever the original sig- 
nification of the human Hocritico, that tinally the 
body, wlioso essence regaled the cod, and whose 
accidents were participated in by priests and 
people, was regarded as the remains of a divine 
feast, and therefore sacred food; that religions 
anthropophagy degenerated into an unnatural 
appetite for liuniuu flesh.* He is desirous of ex- 
plaining the extraonlinary ^lopularity of Uiese 
sacrifices. They certainly may l>e regarded as 
including a recrudescence of cannibalism. More 
significance, however, is to be attached to the 
hminess acauired after death. Apart from the 
factor of substitution and penal sacrifice, this ap- 
pears to be most important. Accordingly, the 
sacrifice may be said to have the character of a 
rite intended to make gods by slaying men. All 
men, animals,4iud things 'offered up’beoome ipao 
facto endued with magic energy.^ But this char- 
acter is itself not primary. Hindn theory speculated 
on the nature of the essence of sacrifice. Some of 
the conclusions throw light on the present subject. 

Acoording to the AiUtreya Br&hiaMpa, the gods 
kUled a man for sacrifice. But the part fit for an 
offering, the mcdhja, passed into a horse, which 
thus l^came meet for sacriiioe. The gods killed 
the horse, but the medha passed into an ox, and 
subsequently in the some way into a sheep, a goat, 
and the earth. The medha stayed longest in the 
goat. All tliose animals from which it passed are 

1 PrtMon, 1. as. * Bancroft, li. 420, 740, 74a 

• Fraser, OB*, pt. v. vd. I. p. 021., from Biaawur da Bour 
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unfit for saorifioe, and therefore their fieeh is not 
to be eaten. When the ratered the earth* 

it into rioe* and tferefore'rioe is raw s»^ 
fioed.^ 


The TaitUriya states that the institutor of the 
sacsrifioe, when slaying a man* immolates Vir&j. 
Yirii was the first male oreatod by Prajapati* and 
wee the father of mankind. From him u pr(^aoed 
the male for every sacrifice. 

'Tbt farm of s men Is like that of VlitJ, the type of the onl- 
mstsd oreathm. By the imiuolatlon of the man ui VliSJ Immo- 
lated. Now ViiiJ Is food, and therefore through VlrtJ Is food 
obtained.' s 

With regard to the difficult problem of * repre- 
senting* the god. a case in point is given by the 


floe, the Taittvnya enjoins that to a deity of the 
Br&liman caste a Brfthmapa must be sacrificed ; to 
a deity of the K^atriya, a Ksatriya.^ Possibly the 
clue to representation is in the practice of periodic 
god-making. A man, and a particular kind of 
man, being made by sacrifice into a deity, it is 
natural that his attributes should be repeated at 
the next Bacrifice. Thus a particular god is re- 
created periodically. When, later, his incarnation 
is regarded as a victim, the victim retains the 
characters of the god. See, further, the * Indian * 
article. 

Often the choicest specimens of humanity are 
remiired for human sacrifice. ' The death of the 
righteous makes atonement*;* here moral worth 
is required. The Kdlikd Purdif^ enmins that the 
victim must be free from physical defects and un- 
stained bf crime ; nor may it be a female.* The 
case of slaves, malefactors, and diseased persons 
has already been noted. 

VionrioiiB atonement becomes vicaiions in a 
secondary sense, when another person is sacrificed 
instead of the original victim. In Eastern Africa, 
a freeman guilty of causing a conflagration close 
to the * choaen abode of the deity ' is liable to be 
offered as a sacrifice to the god. who has been 
annoyed, but be may redeem his life by giving 
up one of his slaves to be offered in his stead.^ 
.Armais, again, certainly have figured largely as 
Bubstitutea for human victims. 

'According to the Iiroelite'e notionp Johveh in hie demency 
pemilte the eoul of the animal eacfiCced to take the place of 
that of the eoerlfloer. No transfer guUt to the animal eocri* 
flood tokee place ; the Uood of the latter Is dean, and remolne 
■o, oe le evident from the very foot that thie blood le put upon 
the altar; it is a token of mero' on Jahveh'e port, tbit he 
oooepteit. . . . Noroonitheoieerted tbattheonlttudeiorifloed 
itndevpoM fJU punishment in the plooe of the tmnsgreeeor.'S 

Effigies, h»tiy. may take the place even of Inread 
and fruits of the earth as substitutes for the human 
victim. In Mali^sia, dough models of human 
beings, actually called * the substitutes,* are ottered 
to the spirits.* Such sabstituteB occur in all parts 
of the world, and in tlie majority of its organised 
religions. 

Litssatvu. —Oh. xlz. in B. Westermorck's Oritin and 
Devthgmunt of the Moral Ideae, London, 1906-0B (1. 484-4711), 
le the etandord onoount of the subjeot. The art. mentione the 
nhlef eonraee of teota A. E. CBAWLB Y. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Chinese). — UnHke 
many nations of ancient or even modem times, such 
as the Axtecs, or Dabomans, the Chinese have had 
no regular system of human sacrifices, ottered to the 
deity or forming a part of their idolatrous worship. 
Their altars have never reeked with the blood of 

1 Ri^endralila Mitn, Indo-Arvane, London, 1881, II. 77. 
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the brute creation, much less with that of their 
fellow-mau. We have no record of holocausts of 
victims being offered up at the shrines of their 
deities. Flesh is no doubt ottered in the rites of wor- 
sliip, but the animal or fowl is already slaughtered 
ana dressed before being brought to the altar, and 
is offered as food might be to a man— it partakes of 
the character of an oblation, instead ox that of a 
sacrifice. The type of deitie^ i.e. of deified human 
beings, is more mat of mild or benevolent gods or 
goddesses. There is no equivalent of the Indian 
K&ll; there is nothing like the ponderous car of 
Jagannftth leaving mangled remains of crushed 
humanity in its course. The fierceness of the 
Chinese gods is developed in the direction of the 
destruction of demons; they do not thirst for 
human blood and do not require to be appeased 


Notwithstanding all this, there are indications 
to he found in Chinese history of a feeling in the 
Chinese mind that High Heaven may be propiti- 
ated by the shedding ot human blood ; for several 
instances occur of human sacrifice being suggested 
at least. One of the most noteworthy was m the 
time of T'ang (1766-1763 B.C.), the founder of the 
Shang dynasty. We are told by tiie gnsat historian 
8sfi-ma Ch'ien and by others that, as in the land of 
Egypt in the time of Joseph, seven years of drought 
prevailed in the Empire, leading to a terrihlefamine. 
To such extremities did matters come that it was 
suggested that a human victim should be offered 
as a sacrifice to appease Heaven and bring down 
the showers of much-needed rain. The Emperor 
T'ang said : * If a man must l)e a victim, I will be 
he,* and prepared himself for the sacrifioe. Ere the 
prayer heollere<i was finished, the rain fell in heavy 
showers on the parched land for hundreds of miles.* 
The Scythian custom of slaying the wives and 
attendants of deceased chieftains and others high 
in rank or social position was in vogue in ancient 
China. A time-honoured custom of burying wealth 
and valualiles — gold, silver, precious stones, silks 
and embroideries, etc. — with the deceased lasted 
long. Wives, concubines, and slaves were also 
looked upon as the property of their lords and 
masters, and shared the same fate as the other 
possessions thus interred ; for, with the anthropo- 
logical conceptions of the Chinese with regard to a 
future state of existence, the life beyond the 
was supposed to he almost a counterpart ox this 
life; and, since such articles and persons were 
necessary for the happiness and comfort of the liv- 
ing, it was thought that they were equally neces- 
sary for the dead, and that those who had passed 
into another state of existence would sufier and 
harbour resentment unleas freely supplied with 
them. The drain upon the resources of the people, 
owing to the enormous exjienses entailed by the 
grand funerals, was such that a gradual process en- 
sued of substituting less costly articles for the rich 
wares and precious things, so that articles of no 
i-eal value took the place of the original ofierings in 
most cases ; and, in the same way, the snhstituting 
of imitation men and women has replaced the im- 
molation of human beings at the obsequies of the 
great and wealthy.* We have in the Book of 
Mencius* a passage which shows that wooden 
images, * the semblances of men,’ were used to bury 
with the dead. We are told that in ancient times 
bundles of straw imperfectly representing men were 
taken to the grave and interred with the deceased 
to serve in the next world as his attendants. 
Later on, after the advent of the Chow dynasty 
(1 12B-249 B.G. ), wooden images were substituted for 
1 See J. Moevowon, A Bietorv ef China, London, 1897, p. 29, 
or any other standard history cd the ooantiy. 

B See J. J. M. de Oroot, Beligimu System of China, Leyden, 
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them. These had sprint which oansod them to 
move, probably in imitation of the movements of 
men.^ It is stated that later on came the practice 
of bnryinff living persons with the dead. Confucius 
aBcrilm this to the invention of the wooden images ; 
but it b more probable that the human sacrifice to 
the manea of the deceased was the original form, 
and the straw and wooden images were substituted 
for the more cruel custom, as was the case in Japan, 
where cla]r images were substituted about the time 
of the Chrbtian era for the human victims.* Images 
are now made of a bamboo framework and covered 
with coloured paper to represent human beings, 
cloUied inacooroance with the station in life of those 
they are supposed to represent. These are carried, 
as in the case of the late Empress Dowager, in the 
funeral procession and burned. It b beueved that 
they are thus transmitted to the spirit world and 
there wait upon their supposed lords and masters. 

This practice of sacrificing living human beinn 
to the manea of tlie departed who occupied hi^ 
positions when alive was common, as may m 
rathered from the occasional references to it in 
Chinese literature. The silences concerning it have 
also been considered as corroborative of the prac* 
tice ; for, being common, it is supposed that refer- 
ence was made to it only under exceptional circum- 
stances.* The custom appears to have been in- 
digenous among the Chinese and not imported 
from Tatar sources, as Biot * and even some Chinese 
have thought to be the case. 

The Chinese Herodotus, Ssfi-ma Ch*ien, mentions 
the first instance we have on record, when a ruler, 
Wu, of the Ts'in State made 66 people * follow the 
dead [Duke Ch'ing] into the next world.** A 
nephew [Duke Muh] of this prince had 177 saori- 
ficM at hb death. Among these were three 
brothers imt into the grave with the coffin of the 
Duke.* Their fate b deplored in the songs of the 
State included in the ancient Chinese Classic, the 
Shi Kiry, or * Book of Poetry.’ This was in 620 
D. C. ^ Hundreds perished at the royal funerals, and 
scores at those of officers and nobles, in antiquity. 
The philosopher Micius, who lived about the Srd 
cent. B.G., inveighing against extravagant funerals, 
informs us of tnis.* At the death of the Great 
Ts'in Shi Hwang, the builder of the Great Wall 
and the destroyer of the books, all the women in 
his harim who had borne him no sons were shut 
up in hb tomb (209 B.C.).* * There is some reason 
for believing that human sacrifices occurred at the 
construction of the Great Wall.’ ^ 

In the Ch'un Ch'iu^ or * Spring and Autumn 
Annals,’ of Confucius and in the two Commentaries 
on them, the Tao Chuan and Kn Liang ^ mention is 
made of some cases. Two instances were in 630 
and 520 li.O. respectively, and in neither case was 
it at funeral rites that the immolation took place. 
In the first the Viscount of Tsang was sacrificed 
instead of an animal ^ by the people of Chu, to awe 
some wild tribes in the east. The Minbter of War 
inveighed against thb sacrifice of a man, a ruler of 
a State, to * an unlicensed and irregular ^urit.’ In 
the second case the heir of the State of Ts'ai, after 
the destruction of that State, was carried by the 
victors to their own State of Tso and sacrificed on a 


mountain— one would suppose as a thank-oflbriiig 
for the victory gained Regain instead of an animii£ 
In the Tao Chnan it is stated that living persons 
were interred with the dead ruler Duke wan of 
Sung (687 B.a).* Another case b mentioned in the 
same work where, out of gratitude to a king for hb 
clemency to his father, a son buried two daughters 
with the sovereign.* Another, a servant, dreamed 
that he carried his ruler up to heaven and later in 
the day he lifted the dead lx)dy of thb same ruler 
out of a privy and was buried with him (680 
Again, in 602 B.C. we read of five men being 
buried alive at the death of a feudal ruler of the 
State of Chu.* It b stated in the * Annab of Wu 
and Yueh’* (oh. 2) that a crowd of men were, Iqr 
a trick, pressed alive into the mausoleum of a 
princess in 510 B.c. In a number of coses Idiese 
entombments wore disapproved of by the people. 

In another of the Chinese Classics, the Li Ki^ or 
*Book of Rites,’ acooants are given of two pro- 
posals to bury the living with tae dead. In one 
case the widow and steward of the deceased, a 
grandee of the Btate of Ts'ai, proposed that, to 
provide for the dead man when ill in the next 
world, some persons should be sent to minbter to 
him. His younger brother, vrho was a dbcijjle of 
Confucius, said tliat it was not propel to do so, but 
suggested tliat, if it must be done, the widow and 
steward should be the persons to belsent. This 
pronouncement settled tne matter, and no one was 
sacrificed.* The other case was that of a son who 
refused to carry out his father’s injunctions to bur}'' 
his two concabines with him in the same coffin.* 
There is a similar case where directions were given 
by a dying man that a favourite concubine should 
l>e bnriecT with him, though he hod previously 
directed that she should be married again.* The 
son obeyed the earlier order. A Queen Dowager, 
who loved a minion, commanded that he should 
be buried with her; but, l)eing reasoned with, 
yielded to persuasion and gave up the idea (^>9 
B.O.).^* The Prince of Wu (514-496 B.C.) sacrificed 
a large number of men and women at tlie death of 
a favourite daughter in order that they might 
accompany her.^^ In the Ilan dynasty (206 D.C.- 
A.D. 25), certain tombs of princes of the Wei State 
(334-286 B.C.) were opened. In one a hundred 
dead bodies were found — all women with one ex- 
ception — probably intended for the deceased’s 
harim in the spirit world. ^* In another grave two 
bodies were found. To come later down in hbtory. 
we find that this practice was specially maintained 
by the Tatar Liao dynasty which ruled over 
Northern China (A.D. 927-1125).** 

It will thus be seen that throughout Chinese 
history there are indications of the prevalence of 
this custom. One instance was in A.D. 9£4, when 
the first Emperor of the After Chow dynasty 
(A.D. 951-960) gave orders for a simple funeral for 
himself, and on no account was any one to be 
injured in connexion with it.** 

We find notices also of saerifioes to the spirits 
of Nature, as, 7or instanoe, in a.d. 1130-81 at the 
siege of a city in the North of China when the Kin 
invaders tore out the hearts of twelve prisoners 
and offered them as a sacrifice for a change of 


I J. Lem* ChUisM Ctaaaiea, Honakong, 1801-72, voL U. bk. 
I. pt. L cE. 6 end note. 

a Hleho Belto, Hiattfry ^ Japan. London, 1012, p. 14. 
tBeedeOroot,il. 721. 

4 Bee ./A. 1843, endde Groot, U. 728. 
a Hiatonoal Jtoeordi, oh. v. line 8, quoted by de Oroot, li. 
72111. 

4 lb, V. linee 16-17 ; alao Tao Chuoa, Mveatli year of the 
Baler Wenli reign (Lane, Chineao Ctaafta, v. I. 242, 244X snd 
JRASin. Ohine Branch)^ new ear., xv. [1880] 18 f. 

7 PL L bk. id. ode vL S See da OrooL it 669. 

• 76. U. 400l 78a 

19 B. P. jAneton, MAen and Dragon in Sortham China, 
London, 1010, p. 866. 
u Bk. ▼. year xls. 4 (Legge. r. 176-177). 


1 Bk. X. year xl. OlLegge, v. 681, 012, 083, 686> 

4 Bk. Till, year II. (Legge, v. 341, 347). 

* Bk. X. year xlll. (Legge, ▼. 643, ti40). 

4 Bk. vill. year x. (Le^e, ▼. 873, 374). 

* Bk. xl. year Ir. (Lim, ▼. 747, 748). 

* See de Groot, U. 410, 720. 

7 SBE xxvii. [1886] 181 f. * 76. 188 f. 


4 Legge, V. 826, 

10 De Oro^ IL 7S), quoted from eh. Iv. of *The Oontandlng 
Statee.' 

>1 JRAB (N. Ch. Branch), new eer., xll. [1878] 16, note. 

IS De Groot, U. 728. quoted from * The MleceUanles d the 
Weetern Metropolis,* on. vL 
l» 76. 11.782. 

M Parker, In China Rootmt, xxv. [1000-01) 260. 
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wind;* or» again, we read of a maiden being in the Homeric age, the prooeeding of Aohillea waa 
•aorifieed to a river-god.* inch as to provoke from the poet tJie nnnsnal com- 

In the Yuan dynasty (A.D. 1280-1867), women ment, * evil was the deed that he oontriv^* ^me 
were baried with the Mongols who wed the critics have laid it down that the Homeric religion 
empire then.* In the Ming dynasty (A.D. 1368- was succeeded by a period of joyless and jgloomy 
1644) the custom was extensively practised superstition, in which piaoular oiferingB nnt be- 
during the first hundred years, the first, third, came customary. Although there is some measure 
fourth, and fifth Emperors being honoured in this of truth in this view, it is equally important to 
way with 88, 16, 4, and 7 victims respectively. It observe that, so far as human sacrifices are con* 
was also ^e rule in the case of minces. This cemed, the Homeric poems stand upon the same 
wont on until the Emperor Ying Tsung (t level as the rest of Greek literature, which is 
146t) abolished it for his own funeral, though he representative of an advanced stage of ethical 
sacrificed several women at his brother’s death.^ development, and consequently condemns as un- 
The late Manchu dynasty (A.D. 1644-1911) at first worthy of Hellenic enlightenment the ofiering up 
also practised this, at all events during the reign of human lives to appease the wrath of an ofiended 
of the first Emperor Shun Chi (A.D. 1644-61). deity. The sacrifice of human vief* 




There is no evidence to show whether the later occasions is regarded as a barbarian 




•overeigns sanctioned it.* 


fr. 122), evidenced by the cruel exjx^ure of Andro- 


it heS ^n tiiought that the Chinese practice of meda and Hesione, who were rescued by Greek 
aoing figures of men in an avenue Mttding to heroes, and the savage rites of the Tauric priest- 


killed or murdered the killer or the murderer or a regularly identified with Cronos, wliose primitive 
portion of his body.* * Human sacrifices are said tyranny was overthrown by the milder dominion 
to have taken place in the building of a silk-fila- of Zeus (M. Mayer, in Koschcr, ii. 1601 fl. ). iEs- 


placing figures of men in an avenue leading to heroes, and the savage ntes of the Taurie pnest- 
tbe tomb, as at the Imperial tombs, had its hood (Eur. Iph. Taur, 405). The Phmioian 
origin in human sacrifice.* Isolated cases occur in Molech, who was honoured by the sacrifice of 
which the Chinese offer to the manes of a man children (Pint, de Ser. num. vind. 6, p. 552 A), was 
killed or murdered the killer or the murderer or a regularly identified with Cronos, wliose primitive 
portion of his body.* * Human sacrifices are said tyranny was overthrown by the milder dominion 
to have taken place in the building of a silk-fila- of Zeus (M. Mayer, in Koschcr,^ ii. 1501 fl. ). ^ iEs- 
tnre at Soochow.’* It was also and mayatill be chylna (Ao. 156) culs the sacrifice of IpLigenm 
the custom for new furnaces in potteries in the lawless; Pausanias (viL 19. 8) records that the 
K’lA.Ti nr.ni Province to be consecrated with the Delphic oracle referred to the recurring sMnfiqe 
shedcBng of a child’s blood. This sacrifice is done of a youth and a maiden at the precinct of Artemis 
secretly, and it is supposed to prevent accidents or Triclaria in Achaia as str^ge or foreign s wu 
evil influences. One of the aboriginal tribes in Pelopidas (Plut.P<j/qp. 21), when ordered to sacrifi(» 
China is said to offer one of their ovm number a maiden os a condition of success in battle, shrank 
every year as a sacrifice to their dog-idol.* from so horrible and barbarous an expedient. 

Closely akin to the sacrifices of the living to the Yet, although literary sentiment piof^s to » 
dead is a species of sail sometimes practised in pudiate human saenfice as incompatible witn tne 
Chino, when the widow publicly commits suicide spread of Greek civilization, the prevalwoe of the 


Chino, when the widow publicly commi 
to follow her dead husband to the grave. 


Even in recent times, prisoners or riaves have persistence of its ap 
been buried under bridges, city-gates, and public which fioetic tradi 


custom in the pro-historic a^e is attest^ by the 
persistence of its appearance in the heroic legends 
which iioetic tradition has preserved. These 


drum when starting for the wars. It is generally oamiuea timt many oi wiem 

, -a. ^ a. piacnlar in character; that is to say, they arose 

a conviction that the anger of/divine power 
HIT MAM SACRIPICH (Greek) —It has often h®^ been incurred by some Mt of impiety, ttot 

hardly any aIln.ion. to hnmim wwifioe. A re- cons^ence.jnd tlgt the «« oi it. men^ 

to wave aa Ihe thrafls of Patrodua in th. world aynece. Thn^ the n^wme^wito tte pm 

Imt. though tho beUef ftBeW prevaUed ext«i«vely thTSborrenoe of a drought or 

iyjM5«f.0h.BrMieliXDfwi»jjdLi#,n<)te. Bcetilence, or the interpoaltion of w>meannnial 

• 8m quotation from Ma Twan-lln In de Groot, H. 487 f. canse the detention of the Greek fleet at AuUs by 

*8m d. Oroofc u. lUf, a L. J. 4. Ooipiw, Fw(wm, Ag, lOBff.). Sun^ly, the aao^coof Foi yxTO 
Patia isoa u. «m. on the tomb of Aehillea was urged hy Neoptplemw 

• 8m CMh. Adna V. [1876-77] sw, note. ^ as a mean, of obtaining favonraUe wind, for the 

7Bm A. U. (U74-7I] 888. A CM. WM ncMitto moitlo^ ma Wl > Both of 

In one of the weekly puieis. See also Giles, Chin^ Bwg. return 1 of thn 

M(.|jio. 648 , quoted in%ber,irisi.o/CA»'no,App.D. these incidents belonged to the tradition of tne 

• 8/2245 (Ch. BranohX new ser., xxxv. [1803-04] 186. ^ ^ & AAniUtion of two motiTes— the 

8 J. H. Gray. China, London, 1878. il. 806. See also under * The ^etojwd story sheje^^^ 

date A.J>. enigiaSiSnigsims. Sri [liHKMUJ 182. duty of offering a preliminary tacrillce to a ssa-gon isw m 


ENW. 1 J 10 . 648, quoted In i 
• .;i245(Ch. AnmohX 1 
s J. B. Gray. China, 1 
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Epie Cyole, the Mcrifioe of l^ieenia being related 
in the Oypria^ and that of Pomona in the 
persis; but authority is soaroely needed to eon- 
vines os that these aid similar legends are handed 
down from time immemorial, and testify to the 
primitive beliefs of the race. An echo of the legend 
of Aulis, possibly combined with an attempt to 
ascribe an Oriental character to the practice, is 
preserved in the story recorded Herodotus (ii. 
119), that Menelaus, when detained in Egypt by 
adverse weather-conditions, sacrificed two Egyp- 
tian boys as expiatory victims. Yet another 
illustration may oe found in the story of Sinon , 
(Verg. jCfL ii. 116 ff.), and an example taken from ; 
historical times shows how deeply-rooted was the | 
superstition which required extraordinary sacri- | 
fices before a departure on an important voyage. 
Agesilaus, about to embark at Aulis on his ex- 
praition gainst Persia, dreamed that a human 
sacrifice was required from him ; but, since such 
an act would have l>een abhorrent to the amrit of 
the times, he was content to offer up a hind in 
memory of Agamemnon’s sacrifice (Plut. Ages. 6). 
When the subjects of Athamas were afflicts with 
a drought, the king received information that on 
oracle required him to sacrifice his children Phrixtis 
and Helle ; and he was about to comply with this 
command when the children were miracnlouaiy 
rescued by their immortal mother Nepliele, and 
dispatched on their famous journey over the sea 
on the back of the ram with the golden fieece 
(Apollod. I. ix. 1). When attacked by famine and 
pestilence, the Athenians, in obedience to the 
command of an old oracle, slew the daughters of 
Uyacinthus on the tomb of Geraestus the Cyclops 
(lo. ni. XV. 8). 

Usually, however, the danger which calls for 
BO exceptional a remedy is an approaching confiict 
with a foreign foe. In tlie Heraclidm of Euripides 
(404 fl*.), Demophon, preparing to resist an Argive 
invasion, after he had refused to surrender the 
children of Heracles, was warned by the sooth- 
sayers that it was essential for him to sacrifice to 
Perseplione a maiden of noble birth. Similarly, 
when Thebes was beleaguered by the army of Ad- 
rastus and Polynices, Tiresias demanded of Creon 
that he should sacrifice his son Mencsceus in order 
to placate the hostility of Ares, which Cadmus 
had incurred by slaying the dragon (Eur. Fhmn. 
911 ff.). Other Instances are taken from the 
legendary history of Athens. Erechtheus, when 
at war with Eleusis, was promised success, if he 
would sacrifice one of his daughters (Apollod. ill. 
XV. 4). A similar story was related concerning the 
three daughters of Leos (iElian, Par. Hist, xii. 28), 
and the devotion of King Codrus saved Athens 
when he learnt that his death was a necessary 
condition of the defeat of the Lacediemonian in- 
vaders (Lycurg. 84 ff.). 

The general impression which we receive from 
Greek literature is that in historical times human 
sacrifice was obsolete, and it comes as a surprise 
to read in Plutarch that Themistocles, before the 
battle of Salamis, was driven by the pressure of 

f ublic opinion to consent to the sacrifice of three 
’ersian captives in honour of Dionysus Omestes 
(Plut. Tlmnist, 13). Grote, it is true, dismisses 
the story as a fiction (iv. 479 b), and it is obviously 
of such a kind as a later age might have invented 
ly way of scandalous emliellishment for a famous 
chapter in the annals of the past. But, whether 
it is credible or not, we are at least entitled to draw 
from it the inference that there were not wanting 
in the classical age those who still cherished a 
belief in the efficacy of human sacrifice, and were 
prepared to advocate a resort to it in seasons of 

AaBiiibBB)b«lbrs embarksUon, and that of providing a deceaaed 
bsro with the appropriate mortuary gifts. 


suprume danger. The eondlusioin is in agreement 
with the other available evidence. Before the 
battle of Lenotra, Pelopidas dreamed tliat he was 
warned by a spirit in a vision to sacrifioe a fair- 
liaired maiden, if he wished for victory in the 
approaching battle (Plat. Ptltm, 21). A serious 
oontention ensued between the mends of enlighten- 
ment and those who would have him obey the 
warning. But a fortunate accident released the 
general from his dilemma; for a quick-witted 
seer, catching sight of a chestnut filly, which Jiad 
separated from the herd and chari^ into the 
ranks of the army, cried out that here was the 
very victim which the infernal powers required. 
Equally characteristic is the account given by 
Pausanias (iv. 9. 3-10) of a similar incident in the 
First Messenian War, which makes it clear that 
even at that early date Greek sentiment, while 
fearing to disobey the express injunction of an 
oracle, was only too reaily to take advantage of 
any pretext for declaring that the sacred coininand 
had heen fulfilled. 

But there is incontrovertible evidence that, 
under stress of calamity, religious fears were too 
strong to be held entirely in check by the growing 
hatred of superstitious barbarities. Thus we read 
that, iu the course of his famous mirification of 
Athens, Enlmenides the Cretan causdd one or two 
youths to be sacrificed (A then. 602C ;\Diog. Laert. 
i. 110). Moreover, several authoriti^ state {e,g. 
Bchol. Aristoph. Eq, 1136) that certain outcasts 
were maintained by the Athenians a6 the public 
exi>ense, in order that, if a plague or a famine 
attacked the city, some of them might be sacrificied 
as scapegoats (ica^dp/mra, ^ap/MoroO, and so the 
taint of pollution might he removed. Nor was 
the practice confined to occasions of extraordinary 
calamity, for there are other examples, which 
establish that in certiiln cults human victims were 
sacrificed annually or at regular intervals. It has 
been inferred with reason from a statement of 
Pausanias (viii. 38. 7) that a rite of this kind was 
celebrated in honour of Zeus liycmus on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Lyceeus in Arcadia as late as the 2iid 
cent. A.D. (cf. Porphyr. dc Afuttin. ii. 27 ; [Plat.] 
Minosy 315 C). At Halos in Thessaly, Xerxes was 
informed that the eldest son of the royal stock, 
which traced its origin to Athamas, was under a 
tabu to keep away from the town-hall, or, if he 
was caught^attempting to enter it, he must lie sacri- 
ficed at the altar, and that many bad perished 
in this way (Herod, vii. 197). Every year in 
Rhodes, at the festival of Cronos, a condemned 

criminiJ, who had been kept back for this purpose, 

was led outside the gates of the city, ano put to 
death ; and something of the same kind took place 
at Salamis in Cyprus, in honour of Aglauros, the 
daughter of Ceorops (Porph^. de Abstin, ii. 64). 
At tlio temple of Apollo in Heucas, a criminal was 
thrown over the cliff into the sea every year as a 
scapegoat ; Imt the severity of his fall was miti- 
gated by attaching live birds or feathers to his 
body, and men waited in small boats for his de- 
scent BO as to rescue him and convey him away 
from the island (Strabo, 453). The festival of the 
Tharaelia, which was celebrated at Atliens in the 
middle of the summer, was the occasion of the 
performance of a similar rite. Although the evi- 
dence is not altogether free from doubt, it seems 
that two victims, one representing the male citi- 
zens and the other the female, were led out of 
the city as scapegoats and stoned to death (Har- 
pocr. s,v, 0ap/Aa«c4t). The sacrifice of a scapegoat 
at the same festival is also attributed to the 
lonians of Asia Minor (Hipponax, fr. 87). 

The question of origins is too intricate and 
obscure to be discussed here, and cannot profitably 
be examined, much less solved, by the light of 
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tha Orofik evidenoo alone. Moreover, the Greek 
ezamplee, whether ritual or mythical, have been 
ocmtaminated and disturbed by successive accre- 
tions of advancing thought, and do not usually 
supply typical Illustrations of primitive belief. 
While the extraordinary saorinoes show clear 
traces of the piacular motive, those which occurred 
at regular intervals are less clearly outlined, and 
can perhaps be satisfactorily explained only by 
beinu brought into comparison with the relmious 
obseivanoes of the most backward races. Thus, 
it has been contended that the ceremony on Mt. 
LycBBus was originally the cannibal feast of a 
wolf-tribe, and tliat, whenever the human victim 
is a captive or a foreigner, the orimn of the ritual 
may bo looked for iu the feast ot a totem group 
(W. R. Smith, in EBr^ xxi. 138). 

It will have been observed tliat there is very 
scanty evidence for the continued existence of 
human sacrifice as an ordinary practice of the 
most civilized communities of ancient Greece. If 
we put aside the conservatism of remote and rural 
districts, and the influences likely to have been 
exerted by Oriental cults, the survival of these 
cruel rites was hardly tolerated by public opinion ; 
and» where it was not entirely suppressed, it was 
mitigated by the selection of vicums from the 
lowest class of criminals. Thus, humanitarian 
scruples were soothed with the reflexion that 
divine justice required the extinction of those who 
were no longer worthy to live. But, wherever it 
was found practicable, the rigour of primitive 
superstition was softened by the substitution of 
a symbolical blood-fdiedding or of a non-human 
victim. It may be that in some oases, as has 
recently been maintained (Farnell, CGS i. 93), 
human sacrifice was not the primitive fact, but a 
developuieiit from the sacrifice of the theanthropic 
animal, when the siguificance of the latter was 
misunderstood. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
the Greeks themselves believed in the substitution 
of an animal surrogate, and the evidence relating 
to the fact of such substitution is too strong to bo 
neglected entirely. 

The flagellation of Spartan boys at ^e id to of 
Artemis Ortliia is declared by Bausanias (iiL 16. 
10 ; see, however, Frazer, in loc,) to have been in- 
stituted by Lycurgus in place of the older custom 
of killing a man who was selected by lot. A 
curious iiussage in Euripides ilph, Taur, 1458 if.) 
proves that in the temple of Artemis Tauropolos 
at Halie on the 8.£. coast of Attica it was 
customary at the annual ceremony of the Tauro- 
polia to load a man in the guise of a victim to 
the alto, and to scratch his neck with a sword 
sufficiently’ to let the blood flow. ^ The substitution 
of an animal for a human victim is familiar to 
every one from tiie legend of Ipiiigenia, and many 
analogous coses might be quoted (Plut. Parallela 
35, p. 314 G; Pausan. ix. 8. I, etc.). When the 
sacrifioe of an Athenian maiden was required to 
stay a famine, a certain Embaros promised to mve 
his daughter, but dressed up a goat in her place 
and Maeiiflced it at the altar (Paroim. i. 402), 
iSlian {Nat, An. xiu 84) records an extraordinary 
ceremony which took place at Tenedos in honour 
of Dionysus the Man-slayer. A cow wlucli hod 
recently calved was tended like a woman in child- 
bed, and her calf was shod in buskins {Mop^oi) 
and then struck down before the altar. But the 
man who had used the axe was publicly stoned 
and forced to make his escape to the sea, where 
presumably he was ceremonially cleansed. Some 
of the details recall the well-known rite of the 
Btmphonia (Frazer, OB*, pt. v. vol. ii. p. but 
that the calf was the substitute for a human 
victim seems to be established by tlie statement 
of Porpliyry {de Abstin. si. 55). 
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LmuuTinuL— P. Stengel, in Ntu* JaM. /. PkUoL oxxriL 
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Munich. 1886, p. lU If. ; O. Groppe. MythnA, u. 

02Zff.; L. R. Parnell, COSl.lOxford, 
18861 88 ff.; J. E. Harrison, Proiegonuna, Oamhiidga, 
pp. 80-114 ; A. lAng, Mythf liiiwUy and Reltaionf London, 
18»9. L 250-364; J. O. Fraser. gK do. IBOOu IiL m If., 
QB». PL lit (do. 18UX P. leif. ; S. B. Tylor, PC«. da 1803. 
i. 458 ff., Ii. 888-406 : R. Westemaref, MI. i. [do. 1806) 
*2^70. A. 0. PEARSON. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Indian).— In this 
^ticle the expression ' human sacrifice ’ is used to 
include not only propitiatory oflerings to a god. 
hut also all cases of the immolation of human be- 
ings, whether voluntary or otherwise, in further- 
ance of religious or superstitious obiects. 

1 . References to the subject in Hindu religious 
books. — The AUareya Br&maiipa to the Bigveda 
describes (vii. 13-18) how a certain king vowed 
that iie would sacrifice his tirst-hom to the water- 
god Varuna, if that deity would bless huii with a 
son. One was bom in due course, but tlie king 
hesitated to fulfil his vow— until the boy had 
grown up, when ho ran away from home to 
escape the fate in store for him. The king was 
affiictetl with dropsy as a punishment for not sacri- 
ficing him. At last a Br&hiuan was persuaded to 
sell bis son as a substitute. This youth was tied 
to a stake, and was on the point of being immolated 
to appease Varuna when tie recited certain sacred 
verses, whereupon some other deities intervened, 
and he was released. 

It hu been ergued that, m the victim escaped, this story 
does not prove that the custom of oSering human sacrifices 
actually c&ieted, and limt the rite was merely ByuilM>lical. But 
the whole eiory loeee Its point unleee a real sacrifice had been 
Intended. It Ih. moreover, In accordance with a ouetoin which 
was put a stop to by the British Uoveniment only a century ago 
In Bengal, where Hindu women were in the habit of consigning 
their ttnt'born babes to the Ganges iu fulfilment ot siuiilar 
vowa 

The above story is an instance of the sacrifice of 
children in the fulfilment of vows. Another form 
of human sacrifice was the purugamedha, which 
was celebrated for the attainment of supremacy 
over all created beings, and at which eleven human 
beings and eleven liarren cows were offered up. 
The ceremony is described in the White Y<njur 
Veda, of whicn the V&jruaneyd SanihitA opens with 
verses in tended to serve as ^nantras (charms or in- 
cantations) for offering of human sncrilices. V arious 
gods are enumerated, with the kind of victim suit- 
able for each, such os a priest for Bralinifi, a 
musician for the divinity of music, and a fisher- 
man for the gods of rivers (i.-xii.). Farther 
details are contained in the Taittinya (iii 4) and 
Satapatha BrOhnwtfM (xiii. 6),> as well as in the 
&ahkluiyana (xvL 10-16) and VaitOna Srauta S&troi 
(xxxvii. f.). 

In the ^tapaiKa Brdhtnapa It Is stated that the vlotlna an 
lobe let loose after being consecrated ; but tills work la of aniuch 
later date. The earlier records clearly oonteinnlate Uie actual 
slau^ter of the victims ; and the account of the rite given In 
IhisatapaUM BrAhmapa Itself can be explained only on the 
hypothesis that it was a niodifloatlon of a prior rite in which 
human beings were immolated. 

The edvamedha, or horse-saorifioe for the attain- 
ment of wealtl), also required the immolation of a 
liuuian bei^ {Satapatha Br&hdnatifat Xlll. liL 6, § 5, 
etc. ; see Eggeling, SBE xliv. p. xxxix f.) ; and 
human sacrifice, though reprobated, is menuoned 
in the MaftdbharcUa U.g., ii. 620 ff., 861 ff.). 

The Purdfiaa and Tanf ms, which wm compiled 
in very early inedimvai timos^ contain frequent 
references to another rite requiring the immolation 
t)f a human victim. This was the iMrahali. or 
liuman sacrifice to the goddess Chan^LikA, a dark, 
fierce, sanguinaiv divinity, who is represent in 
the most awful forms, garlanded with a string of 

ptLp. 76. 
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hanuBii skulls, besmeared with human blood, and 
holding a skull in one hand and an uplifted sabre 
in the other. In the KOlikA Furdi^^ it;is said that 
' by s human aaorifloe attended by the rites laid down, Devi 
(the goddeie. <.«. Ohan^h) remains gratified for a tbouand 
yean ; and by the aaorifloe of three men, one hundred thoutaud 
yean. By human flesh the goddess E&mftkM's oonsort 
Biiairava, who assumes my shape, renmins pleased three thou- 
sand years. Blood oonsecrated Immediately becomes ambrosii^ 
and, since the head and flesh are gratifying, therefore Should 
the head and flesh be offered at the wonhlpof the goddess. The 
wIm should add the flesh free from hair, among food offerings.* 
Minute details are added reffarding l^e ways in 
which, the times when, and the places where, the 
rite should be celebrated. 

* Having placed the victim before the goddess, ths wonhtpper 
should adore her by offering flowen, sandal paste, and wk, 
frequently repeating the mantra appropriate for eacriflce. 
Then, facing the north and placing the victim to face east, he 
should look backward and repeat this mantra : ** O man, 
through my good fortune thou hast appeared as a victim ; 
therefore I salute thee ; thou multiform and of the form of a 
victim. Thou, by gratifying Ohapdikft, dostroyest all evil inci- 
dents to the giver. Thou, a victim, who appearest ae a sacri- 
fice meet for the Val^pavi, hast my salutauons. Viotims were 
created by the eelf-born himself for ■aoriflcial rites ; 1 shall 
slough ter thee to-day. and slaughter as a aacrifloe Is no murder.** 
Thus meditating on that human-formed victim, a flower should 
be thrown on the top of its head with the monfm : **Om, Atih, 
Hriih, Sriih." Then, thinking of one's own wishes, and referring 
to the goddeea, water ahouldoe sprinkled on the victim. There- 
after the sword should be consecrated with the mantra : ** O 
sword, thou art the tongue of OhaQ^^hfl and hestower of the 
region of the gods. Black and holding the trident, thou art like 
the last dreadful night of creation ; Mrn fierce, of bloody eyes 
and mouth, wearing a btood-red garland . . . ealutations be to 
thee.** The sword, having thus Men consecrated, should be 
taken up while rroeating the mantra : ** Aili huih phat,'* and 
the excellent victim slaughtered with It. Thereafter, carefully 
sprinkling on the blood of the victim, water, rock-salt, honey, 
aromatics, and flowers, it should be placed before the goddess, 
and the skull also, with a lamp burning over it, should be placed 
before her with the mantra : ** Om, idih, Hriih, Sriih, KaiiMki. 
thou art gratified with the blood.'* Thus, haring oompleted 
the saerlflce, the worshipper attains rich reward.* 

In the fifth act of tlie MfUaiimOdhaioat by the dramatist Bhava- 
bhfltl (fl. e. a.D. 090), is a vivid description of the attempt of an 
Agbon (g.v«) to sacrlftoe the heroine toCiikmuud&t * form of Kftli. 

3. Former prevalence of aacrifices to K&li. — 
Theae tdntrik Bocrifices to K&ll or Chandikft were 
formerly common. They were freely offered in the 
days of MarfithA rule ; and in 'Western India there 
are many temples at which such sacrifices were 
common only a century ago. The victim was taken 
to the temple in the evening and shut up ; and in 
the morning he was found dead, the dread goddess 
having * shovm her power by coming in the night 
and sucking his blood.’ 

The great Saiva temple at Tanjore contains a 
shrine of Kali where a human victim (a male child 
purchased for the purpose) was sacrificed every 
Friday evening, until the advent of British rule 
led to the substitution of a sheep. There ore other 
temples in Southern India where similar sacrifices 
were formerly common. At the famous shrine of 
D&nte&vari in Bastar it is said that in A.D. 1830 
upwards of twentv^five men were immolated by 
the Rfija on a single occasion. Sleeman, writing in 
1844, says that a certain chief in the Central 
Provinces once a year sacrificed a Brfihman to the 
goddess.^ The BrAhmans of the Deccan used to 
sacrifice an old woman on tlie occasion of the BAiA 
of SAtAra’s annual visit to the fort of PartAbgarh. 
According to Sir John Malcolm, the KaxAdi 
BrAhmans annually sacrificed a young BrAhman at 
Poona. This class of BrAhmans long remained 
under the suspicion of being addicted to human 
•oerifices, using imison to effect their ends when an 
open sacrifice would have been too dangerous. In 
if. Chevers’ Report on Medical Jurisprudenoe, 
written in 1854, it is said that 

*there ara atroiw kosom for Mlievinir that thara la aoaroely a 
diitriet in India m which human lacrulae la not still praetiaad 
oooaslonally aa a raligious rite.' 

W. Ward, writing in the early part of the I9th 

- A translation ol the whole chapter on the auUeot waa pab- 
llahad by Blaqniere In AatatU itaMorahat, v. I17071 871ff. 

* BmoMaa and ilaaolMiaiu, London, 1844, 1. OL 
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cent., mentions various places in Bengal at whioh 
human sacrlfioes were offered : 

*Tha dtaoovary of thaaa muidera In the name of rollgion Is 
made by finding the bodies with the heads out off near thsir 
images [of Kftlij : and, though no one ocknowl ‘ 

C it tbs nativae wall know that thsis parsons ‘ 
saorifloa.'f 

In the north-east of India, human saerifioes to 
KAlI were very common. The Koch king, Nar 
NArA^ran, who ruled in the 16th cent., is said to 
have immolated 150 men on a single oocuion; 
and some of his deacendants carried on l^e practice 
until the eariv part of lost century. It appears 
from the Utrft IqUm that in Koch BihAr pemns, 
called bhogUt sometimes offered themseiveB as 
viotims. From the time when they announced 
that the goddess hod called them, they were treated 
as privileged persons. They were allowed to do 
whatever tliey liked, and every woman was at 
their command until the annual festival came 
round, when they were sacrificed to the goddess.^ 
More frequently, however, the victim was eitiier 
a person kidnapped from a distance, or a traveller, 
or some person round abroad after midnight. 

In the JaintiA parganaa^ human tiAorifices to KAll 
were offered annually. As in Koefi BiiiAr, {lersons 
frequently volunteered themselves fa victims. If 
the woula-be victim, or bhoge khdork, were deemed 
suitable, the KA jA would present hini with a golden 
anklet and allow him to live aa he ch6se, oompenaa- 
tion for any damage done by him being paid from 
the royal treasury. But his enjoyihent of these 
privileges was very short. On tlie Navami day of 
the Durgd Pujd, the victim, after bathing and 
purifying himself, was dressed in new attire, daubed 
with red sandalwood and vermilion, and bedecked 
with garlands. Thus arrayed, he sat on a raised 
dais in front of the goddess:, and spent some time 
in meditation and tlie repetition of mantras. He 
then made a sign with his finger, whereupon the 
executioner, after uttering the prescribed sacrificial 
nuintras, cut off his head, which was placed before 
the goddess on a golden plate. Tlie lungs were 
cooked and eaten by such Kandrd Yogis as were 
present, and the royal family partook of a small 
quantity of rice cooked in the blood. Wiien 
volants^ victims were not forthcoming, persons 
wore kiunapped from outside the State. In 1832 
four persons were thus taken from British territory, 
one of whom escaped and gave information. As 
the liAjA refused to deliver up the (mlprits, and as 
this was not the first offence, his dominions were 
annextnl. 

In the Tikha Kalpa, a MS work found in the 
Manipur State library, it is said : 

* Human Mcriflcea are to be made, after the nwal oonaent hae 
been obtained, on the oocaeion of iniblio oalamitfee such as war, 
or for the purpoee of obtaining great wealth. ... A BrUimaii 
or a woman ehould never be eaorifloed. Neither should one 
lacrifloe his own body, as tlien he will be guUty of the sin ol 
suicide. A brother, a tether, a son, a wife's brother, a efsterii 
son, a maternal uncle, none of these should be saorifleed ; nor 
any one who is acquainted with ths Vedas, or hss renounced 
the world, or is a student, or belongs to the royal family. An 
enemy, a aiok person, an eunuch, on# who is infirm or has 
defects or scars should not M offered. The vietbn should M 
bathed, and properly decorated, and then brought before the 
goddess. The person offering the sacrifloe shoula turn his taoe 
towards the north, and the vioUm should face the oast. Water 
should be imrinkled on the victim, and the follOMring mantra 
littered: "O goddess, living on the {mlden mountain. I offer 
this sacrifloe to thee I He is good and smut and without blemish. 
1 bind him to a post I I offer this sacrifice to remove my 
misfortune. O goddess, aooept him 1 Although 1 kill him. 1 
give bim salvation I ** * 

This is clearly another version of the rite pre- 
scribed in the Kdlikd Purarw. 

In modem times the sacrifice of human beinjpi 
has been replaced by that of animals— chiefly 
1 liUtary, Idtaratura^ and BtUgion, of ths ttindses^ Lon- 
don, 1816, if. 861. 

* Similar liberties were allowed to prcepeetlve viotiins In 
ancient Babylon and In Mcxloo(OBS. pi iil![London, Ullj p. 
list, pt. V. [ISIS] vbL 1. p. S88, voL U. p. 98f. 
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buffaloes and — but some families, whose 

ancestors offered human victims at the Durgd and 
KSIi Pujd/t, now socritico, in lieu of a living man, 
an eifigy, about a foot long, made of dried milk 
ikhlra), 

^ Sacrifices by aborigmal tribes in nortb-east 
of India. — ^The gods whose favour it was desired to 
obtain in the rites ordamed in the Veda» were 
genuine Aryan deities, and their worship, with the 
attendant sacrifices, was probably brought by the 
Arf ans from their earlier settlements beyond the 
confines of India. The terrible goddess whose cult 
is described in the and Taniras is, how- 

ever, a comparatively recent addition to the Hindu 
pantheon. It is believed that her worship and the 
bloody o^es with which it was attended were 
adopim nom the religion of non-Aryan tribes, 
with whom the Hindus came into contact on the 
north-east frontier of India. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find the immolation of human beings 
common in that locality, not only among Hindu- 
ized tribes like the Mampuris, Kochs, and Jaintifts, 
whose practices have already been described, but 
also amongst those that had only partially, if at 
all, come under its infiuence. The Kachftri kings 
pflered annual sacrifices to their sacred sword, 
taking as victims Hindus of any caste but the 
Br&hmon, who were kidnapped for the purpose 
from otlier parts. Brahmans officiated at the 
ceremony, and the heads of the victims were 
thrown down a masonry well. In the Hdfmdld, 
or chronicles of the kings of Tipficra, it is related 
that a king who ruled m the first half of the 16th 
cent, ofiered up some slaves as a sacrifice to the 
* fourteen gods,^ ‘ but the oflering was not accepted, 
and the ehontai, or high priest, announced that 
Mahftdeb, or Siva, had ordered the immolation of 
the best commanders of the army. The king 
accordingly sacrificed eight of his chief captains. 
His successor, it is said, on two ocoaaions defeated 
the Muhammadans, and sacrificed the prisoners to 
the * fourteen gods.’ Mention is also made of a 
king sacrificing three human victims to Siva, when 
praying for a son, and of another, when defeated 
the Muhammadans, offering a Chand&l boy 
to BhahochAri. Among the wud tribes of Hill 
Tippera and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, such 
sacrifices probably still occur, though it is naturally 
very difficult to obtain definite information regard^ 
ing them. 

Tlie ChutiyAs were still more addicted to human 
sacrifices, the object of their worship being KesAi 
KliAti, the eater of raw (human) fiesh, whom they 
now identify with KAlI. The officiating priests, or 
deoris^ were membersof the tribe and not iSrAhmans. 
The sacrifices wore offered on regular occasions, 
and also to avert special calamities, such as cholera, 
smallpox, and drought After the subjugation of 
the ChutiyAs by the Ahoins, some four centuries 
ago, th^ were permitted to continue their ghastly 
rites. They were usually given for the puipose 
criminals who had been sentenced to capital 
punishment ; but, when none such were available, 
a particular clan was expected to produce a victim, 
and in return certain privileges wore granted to it. 
When a woman of this clan became pregnant, the 
astrologers were called on to ascertain the sex of 
the child. If they predicted that it would be a 
boy, the mother was carefully tended, and the 
child was anointed, as soon as it was bom, with a 
paste mode of tnniieric and a kind of pulse. W^hen 
necessity arose, a volunteer was called for, and (it 
is said) was usually forthcoming ; if not, a victim 
was taken by force. For some time ho was kept 
at the temple and fed sumptuously, nntU m 
sufficiently plump oondition to suit the supfiosed 

I Most of thsw ffodi SM now IdentiAod with retniUr Hindu 
doitlM. 


taste of the goddess. He was then shaved, anointed 
with the same paste as at birth and adorned with 
gold and silver ornaments, and was conducted 
before the imageof the goddess. Here he prostrated 
himself and was promptly decapitated by the bar 
deori, or high pnest. The head was added to a 
heap of skulls that were piled in view of the shrine. 
Victims were taken only from amongst the juvenile 
members of the clan. As in other eases, persona 
who were deformed, or bore any scar or blemish, 
were regarded as unfit to be victims. 

The offering of human sacrifices to KesAi KhAti 
was common also in Nowgong, where the viotim 
was usually some stranger who had come for 
purposes of trade. He was kept in iclose oustody 
for about a fortnight, and was then led out, decked 
with flowers and lewels, and decapitated. As aoon 
as this had been uone, the spectators fled headlong 
down the hill on which the shrine stood, to av<m 
being devoured by the hungiy gods and goddesses. 
The sacrifice seems here to have been ottered, not 
in order to obtain some imaginary benefit for the 
worshippers, hut rather with a view to providing 
food for the sangumary goddess and so escaping her 
unwelcome attentions themselves. 

The same idea of gods ^uiring human blood 
is found among the KbAsis, who believe in the 
existence of snake-gods called t/den. When a thlen 
takes up its abode in a family, there is no means 
of getting rid of it. So long as it is supplied at 
intervals with its favourite fo<m, the family prospers 
and grows rich ; but, when it feels the want of 
blood, sickness breaks out and misfortunes become 
frequent. Some human being is then murdered, 
and Uie liair, the tips of the fingers, and a little 
blood from the nostrils are taken and offered to the 
iMen. The heUef is that the demon appears in Uie 
form of a snake and <levoar8 the body ox the victim, 
which is matenalixcd from the portions thus 
offered. Murders duo to the prevalence of this 
superstition still occasionally come to light. 

This idea of a ftnnlly-spirli that needs human blood and 
afflicts the family with misfortune if its oravins is not satisAsd 
exists also in oUier parts of India, and is believed to have been 
the cause of a murder committed In the year 1908 in OhotA 
NAfmur. The victim, a boy of liS, was found lyins with his 
throat out, and some grains of uncooked rice were seen in the 
wound, showing that be, like animals destined for ssorittoe, bad 
been made to swallow rice Immediately before be was killed. 
Vie murder had apparently biten committed at a shrine of Kill, 
where the both' was found. If so, the oase may mark a transition 
stage between the entirely non-Aryan practice of the Kh Ss i e 
and the rites laid down in the KdUkA Ptirdso. 

4. Sacrifices by Dravidian tribes. Human 
sacrifices were onoo very common among the 
Dravidian tribes of the CliotA NAgpur plateau. 
With the Khonds they were so frequent and 
notorious in the early days of British rule that 
officers were deputed by Government to investigate 
the facts with a view to preventive action, ana we 
have in their reports a full account of the practice 
as it obtained among the members of this tribe. 
ITuman beings were ofi'ered up by them to Tari 
Pennu, the earth-goddess, to avert misfortune and 
disease, to obtain success in war, and especially 
to ensure good cro]:>s. The victim, or meruxA, was 
acceptable to the goddess only if he had been 
purchased (usually from the PAns, a weaving and 
criminal tribe, who procured children for the 
purpose from the plains), or was the son of a victim, 
or had been decuoated as a child by his fatlier. 
Khonds in distress sometimes sold their childrm 
for victims, ^considering the beatification of their 
souls certain, and their death, for the beatification 
of mankind, the most honourable possible.’ The 
victims were often kept fox years before they were 
sacrificed. They were regarded os oonsecra^ 
beings, and were treated with extreme affection 
and deferenoe. They were commonly sacrificed 
about the time when the chief crop was sown. On 
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the day before the ceremony, the yiotim wm dressed | 
in a new garment and led with mnsic and dancing 
to the sacred fpove, where he was tied to a post, 
anointed with oil, ijrAl (clarified butter), and turmeric, 
and adorned with flowers. * A species of .reverence 
which it is not easy to distinguish from adoration * 
was paid to him throughout the day. The crowd 
danced round the post to mnsic, and, addressing 
the earth, said : * O goddess, we ofier this sacrifice 
to you ; give us good cro^, seasons, and health.' 
The orgies were kept up till noon next day, when 
the victim was again anointed and taken in 
procession round the village. On this occasion, as 
on the previous day, there was a great struggle to 
ot some relic from his person, such as a u>ck of 
is hair, a particle of the tnrmerio paste, or a drop 
of his spittle. He was then usually strangled in 
the cleft of a green branch, or tied to the trunk of 
a wooden elephant which was made to revolve. 
The ofliciating priest (a Khond) first wounded the 
victim slightly with an axe, and the crowd then 
rushed at him and cut the flesh from the bones, 
leaving the head and bowels untouched. The flesh 
was carried olT to the diflerent villages, where part 
was offered to the earth-goddess, buried, and a 
libation of water poured over it, and the rest was 
divided among the nouseholders. Each man buried 
his piece in his favourite field. The remains (head, 
bowels, and bones) were burned next day, with a 
sheep, on a funeral pyre. The ashes were scattered 
over the fields, laid as paste on the houses and 
mranaries, or mixed with the new com to preserve 
ft from insects. 

Our authorities represent the mertahB as victims 
offered to propitiate the earth-goddess ; but Fraser 
points out that the flesh and ashes of the victim 
were evidently thought to possess *a direct or 
intrinsic power of making the crotis to grow, quite 
independent of the indirect efficacy which it [the 
sacrificel might have as an oflering to secure the 
good-will of the deity.’ ^ 

Pnetioflt veiy ■imilar to thoM of th« Khonda have been 
notloed by Davis and Nee<lham among various Mongoloid 
tribes In tbs Mftgft HiHs and on the PSikol. Sometimes the 
fleeb Is buried In the flelde to eneure good crems, and somotinies 
the victim is tied up and burnt to death In the Jungle which is 
to be cleared for the next year'e crope. The same tribee also 
regard a human eacrlflce as very efflcscioua in warding off 
disease or ensuring victory In battle. The victim may oe a 
slave, a prisoner of war, or some one purchased for the puipoee. 
Both sexes are equally suitable. In the North of the Upper 
Chlndwln district in Burma It was formerly the custom to 
sanrilloe boys and girls at a big festlvsl In August in order to 
get good nee crope. The vlctuns, who were usually small 
children, were purchased from the unadministered territory. A 
rope having been placed round his neck, the victim was taken 
to the houses of ell the relatives of the purchaser. At escb 
bouse a flngor Joint was out off, and all persons In the house 
were smesred with the blood. They also licked the Joint and 
rubbed it on the cooking tripod. The victim was then tied to a 
poet in the middle of the village and killed by repeated stabs of 
a Bpeer, the blood from each stab being caught in a hollow 
bamboo, to be used afterwards for emeariug on tlie bodies of the 
urchaser's relatives. The entrslls were then taken out and the 
esh removed from the bones, and the whole was put in abasket 
and let on a platform near by as an offering to the god. After 
the blood had been smeared on the purohaser and his relativee, 
who danced and wept meanwhile, the basket and ite contents 
were thrown into the Jungle.t 

Among oilier Dravidion tribes who immolated 
human heinga may be mentioned the Bhumij, who 
kidnapped children and sacrificed them at the 
^rine of their goddess Rankini. The Bhuiy&s 
bad a goddess named Th&kur&ni M&i, to whom 
similar sacrifices were offered ; in 1868 an obnoxi- 
ous oflioial was slain by them, and his head ofTered 
to this deity. During the rising of the Mun^As in 
1900 a constable was killed, ana it is said t&at his 
head was cut off, and his brains offered asasaorifice 
to the local demons. The Bhogt&s of Bh&ufirpahftr 
formerlv offered up a human being, at stated 
intervals, to the hem which infest the rooks there, 

1 pt V. voL L p. S60. 

SQ. B. B. Qranfe Brown, *Bumui Saorifloee near the Upper 
Ohindwin,* in Jeumsl tftks Bumut BuMuroh ffeoMy, voL i. 


and to which supernatural powers are attributed. 
To this day the local aborigines will not pass the 
palace of a certain R&j& at night, owing to the 
survival of the belief that travellers are liable to 
he caught for sacrifice. The Bani&ras, or pack 
bullock drivers, were once much addicted to human 
saoriflees. Before starting on a journey they nsed 
to bury a child in the ground np to the shouden, 
and then drive their bullocks over it. Sometimes, 
in order to cure an illness or obtain some desured 
end, they decapitated a victim with one stroke of 
a sword and sprinkled its blood over on idol. 

5* Head-hunting.— Like the Dayaks of Borneo, 
the G&roB and many tribes of N&gas were formerly 
head-hunters ; and they often made raids on each 
other solely in order to obtain heads, which were 
brought home in triumph to the villa^ and hung 
up on a tree tliere. Among the Angftmi NAgas 
a man was not allowed to put on tlie fall insignia 
of a warrior until he had taken a life. It was not 
necessary for the victim to he a man killed in 
battle ; a child or an old woman spoored from an 
ambush served the purpose equally well. The 

raetice has been put down in Britath territory, 

ut it is still in vogne among tlie hidependent 
tribes on the frontier. Its origin is pCkhaps due to 
the belief that persons whose he^A are taken 
become slaves of the captor in his future life. 

The Ahoms often piled up in a heap the heads 
of enemies killed in or after a liattle,, or buried 
them under the steps of their king’s palace. Bnt 
in their case no religious motive appears to have 
been involved ; it was merely a bar wons method 
of exulting over their defeated enemies. 

6. Sacrifices to earth- and river-demons, etc. — 
There is a superstition current throughout India 
tliat buried treasure becomes the property of 
demons, and that it is most hazardous to search 
for or remove it unless the demons have first been 
mollified with blood. In Southern India human 
sacrifices are deemed most suitable for this pur- 
pose, and the demons are believed to have a H|>ccial 
partiality for the blood of a pregnant woman ; but 
nowadays they have to be satisfied with that of a 
buffalo, a goat, or oven a fowl. Rivers also are 
often thought to be inhabited demons. It is 
commonly believed that a bridge over a big or fast- 
flowing nver will not stand until the river-spirit 
has been appeased by the offering of human blood. 
Captain Cuve, writing in 1828, says that the K&na 
of jMew&r, before crossing the Mahl river, invari- 
ably cans^ an individual from a particular tribe 
to he sacrificed, his throat being cut and his body 
thrown into the river. There is a wide-spread 
superstition that large buildings require the harial 
of human beings in the foundations to make them 
safe. When important public works are in pro- 
gress, rumours are still frequently spread and 
widely believed * that lives are needed lor this 
purpose, and that persons found wandering abroad 
at night are in dancer of being taken as victims. 
A few years agola girl was killed under the orders 
of a lorn landholder, and buried under an embank- 
ment which had given way several times, in order 
to render it immune from farther injury gods 
or demons. About the year 1780, when Uie gates 
of the city of Tavoy in Burma were erected, a 
criminal was put into each post-hole, and the post 
was thrust down upon him, so that his blood 
gushed up at the sides. He was supposed to 
become a spirit that would hover about the place, 
infiicting evil on all who came near, thereby con- 
tributing to the defence of the town. 

There is a very general belief in the effioai^ of 
human blood to produce any desired resalt. In 
SihsAgar in 1854 a man decapitated the young son 
of a neighbour and drank his blood, in order to 
effect the recovery of bis own child, who was ill 
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with fever. A eimilar act wai oomtiiitted in 
Musaffaniamr in 1870 by a ohildleBa woinan» who 
ho^ thereuy to obtain a eon. In the eame year, 
at the inetigation of a Hindu conjuror, a Muealmftn 
butcher, who had loet hie child, killed a neighbour's 
child, and washed hie wife in its blood, in order 
that her future children might be healthy. Three 
similar cases occurred in 10U9, one in the United 
Provinces and two in the NUidk district of Bombay. 

7* Killing the Idnff.—- In The Odden Bough it is 
shown that primitive races in diiferent parts of 
the world have a practice of killing their king. 
Among these races the king was believed by his 
subjects to be endowed with supernatural powers, 
and their welfare was dependent on his preserving 
these powers unimpsired. It was therefore the 
custom to kill him, or make him commit suicide, 
so that his soul might be transferred to a vigorous 
successor before he grew feeble from old age. A 
custom of this kind once existed in Calicut, where 
the somortfi, or king, was formerly obliged to cut 
his throat in public at the end of a twelve years* 
reign. But by the 17th cent, the rule had been 
modified. At the end of the twelve years a great 
feast was given, at which any guest who was so 
minded was at liberty to endeavour to kUl the 
king. If he succeeded, the crown would be his 
reward ; but, as the king was surrounded by his 
guards, the chances of success were very sniall.^ 
The old Ahom custom which required the king at 
his coronation to slay a man was possibly a sur- 
vival of the same class of ideas, the victim being 
taken as a substitute for the previous monarch. 

8. Religious suicide. — The idea of religious 
suicide, t.«. of sacrificing oneself, is by no means 
unknown to the Hindna Wo have luready seen 
how, in the north-east of India, people sometimes 
offered themselves as victims at the shrine of KAll. 
There is an island in the Narbada river in the 
Central Provinoes where annually, until 1824, 
devotees were induced to throw themselves from a 
height on to some rocks which were thought to bo 
the abode of Kal Bliairava, the consort of K&ll 
Devi, who fed on human flesh.* Expressions occur 
in various relqpouB books which countenance the 
practice of suimde, and rules are laid down for the 
rite. It was still quite common in the early port 
of last century. It was resorted to mainly by 
persons who suffered from great poverty or pamful 
and incurable disease. It was thought that, if a 
man drowned himself in a sacred river, such as the 
Ganges, especially at some peculiarly sacred spot, 
such as Ail&liAbfid, Tribeni, or S&gar Island, he 
would thereby acquire merit that w'ould redound 
to his advantage in his next birth. The rite used 
to be performed with much ceremony. The man 
who was tired of life made the prescribed ablations 
and repeated certain Tnanirao, and then sprang from 
a boat, or waded out of his depth, with earthen 
veasds tied to his limbs, which dragged him down 
when they filled with water. It was considered 
anspioions if a crocodile carried him off before he 
died from drowning. Another favonrito method of 
ending life was by throwing oneself beneath the 
wheeu of the huge car on which the image Jagon- 
n&th at Purl is draj^ged once a year from the 
temple in which it fii nsnally kept to a garden 
house about a mile away. Slok people, if the 
astrologer has predicted their death, are often 
taken to die on the banks of a sacred river. In 
former times, if death were long in coming, they 
frequently starved or drowned themselves ; and, 
if at the last their resolution failed them, their 
relatives took care that they did not draw back. 


1 A JfiMP Aeoount qf til# Man Indiu, bj CSptaln Alex. 
Hsmilton, who (rsvelled in India from 1688 to 1728, reprinted 
In PInlierton’e Fomw oful Tmul§ (London, ISUX vUi. 874. 
iPjVQlLllA. 


p. SaU.— But the most common and best known 
form of religious suicide was that, commonly known 
as sari, of widows who idlowed themselves to be 
burnt to death on the funeral pyres of their hus- 
bands. 8uch suicides were fluent among all 
the high castes, and were especiaily common in the 
families of R&jput chiefs. In many cases the act 
was entirely volunt^, but sometimes the unfortu- 
nate widow was subjected to a good deal of pressure 
before she could be induced to ascend the pyre. 
iSafi was prohibited by law in British territory in the 
year 1829 ; and the example thns set was followed 
some years later by the ruVrs of the Native States. 
Isolated cases, however, still soinotimes occur. In 
the year 1911 a Hindu lady, whose husband was on 
the point of death, soaked her clothes in kerosene 
oil and, setting light to them, burnt herself to 
death. ^ Her act was applauded as tliat of a 
devoted wife by many Hindus, even among the 
educated^ claBses. How this practice came into 
vogue it is difficult to say. There is no mention of 
it m the Vedas ; but, mm the belief that the wife 
who thus immolated herself accompanied her hus- 
band to tlie other world, it may have arisen from 
the same class of ideas whioli led the Ahoms to 
bury their slaves alive in the tombs of their kings 
and great nobles, and the Khongi Nl^lls to deca]^- 
tate a man and inter his head with that of a 
deceased chief. Certain Central India chiefs used 
to slay men at their predecessors’ obsequies. In 
the southern kingdom of Vijayanagar, royal 
funerals were the occasion for wholf^e holo- 


causts of women. 

la Offering one’s own blood. — In conclusion, 
mention may be made of the practice of offering 
one’s own blood to KfilL This is referred to in the 
Kdlikd Purdm as an acceptable way of propiti- 
ating the goddess, and it is still common among 
Hindu women. When a husband or a son is 
dangoronsly ill, a vow is made that, on the re- 
covery of the patient, the goddess will be propitiated 
with numau ulood. The vow is fulfilled either at 
the next Durpd Puj&t or at once in some temple of 
K&ll. The wife or mother, after performing certain 
ceremonies, draws a few drops of blood from her 
breast with a nail-cutter, and offers them to the 


goddess. 

Litbiultd]IB.^P. M. Mailer, Ane. Skr. Lit,, London, 1800^ 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE (Iranian).—!. Early 
Iranians and Avestan people. — The prevalence of 
the custom of sacrificing human beings to the gods 
is so fully and inoontrovertibly attested among 
practically all the other Indo-European peoples, as 
It is in the case of most ancient nations, that we 
are naturally predisposed to look for dear and 
unmistakable indications of its existence among 
the Iranians. In point of fact, however, these 
indications are so few and inconclusive that the 
practice of human sacrifice has been confidently 
declared * never to have been in vogue among the 
Persians. Whether the possession of earlier 
records would have exhibited the Iranians in line 

1 Bevuml mora liinUsr osmi bsvu oocurrad tlnoc this srtlele 
WM written. 

t *Tbe Panfauit wtrs pnrlwpi tba only nation in anelont tlmw 
who did not indulse in human iacrifloea*(iUkjendralfcIa liitra. 
*On Human BaorifloM In Andont India,* JASBe xlv. (Caloutta. 
1876)88. 
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with the other Indo-Europeen races in this matter 
is a question that does not admit of a categorical 
answer. Schradar,^ speaking of the Aryans (t.s. 
Indo-Enropeans) genemlj^ says s 

*iri M ii little llk^ to be doubted, offeiiiige were nude to 
heeven In the primitive period . . . then human aaarlSoe muat 
have taken a prominent plaoeainoiiget them.' 

Othore, with much historical jnstifioation, main- 
tain that no general principle can be laid down as 
to the i^int of time and the order in which human 
and animal saorilices occur in the religious de- 
velopment of nations (see art. Animals, yol. i 
p. 498 f . ; also art. * Sacrifice,* in EBr by the 
same author). Moreover, among the Hindus, the 
nearest ethnological relations of the Iranians, the 
prevalence of human sacrifices is in inverse ratio 
to the antiquity of the period we may be consider- 
ing. Of its vo^e in the earliest Vedio times we 
possess only the indications contained in the Suncih- 
sm hymns of the Big Samhitd (i. 24-30), which, in 
all probability, are to ho regarded as pointing to 
a real and not a merely symbolical sacrifice (see 
Rajendralfila Mitra, cp. eit,). The Avesta, on the 
other hand — even its earliest portions— contains no 
suggestion of that custom as having been practised 
at any time. What little bearing on this su oj eot the 
evidence of the Avesta possesses tends to confirm 
our surmise that human sacrifices were unknown 
to the Avestan and pre-Avostan people of Iran. 
The most usual victims in the human sacrifices of 
most nations were prisoners of war. But these, 
we have reason to believe, were treated with great 
clemency by the Avestan people. 

As Geiger* says : 

' CaptIvM taken In war were kept by their ennqueron m 
lervante and elavee. As euch, they formed, I Itelieve, part of 
the houeehold of the Mardayoaniaua, where they teem to have 
been treated kindly and humanely.* And again, * Blaves were 
•vidently regarded n« membertof the family, and their poeiea- 
■ion very highly valued.* 


It should, perhaps, be remembered that the above 
is a description of the social life of the eastern 
Iranians in particular, whose practices as well as 
their creed may have diflered somewhat from those 
of their more westerly kinsmen. 

a. The Achaemenians and the custom of human 
■acrifice. — Herodotus and some later writers 
attribute isolated instances of human sacrifice 
to at least three of the Acbmmenian kings. Each 
of these oases must be considered separately. In 
the first place, when Sardis, the capital of the 
kingdom of Lydia, fell (in 646 B.O.) into the hands 
of the Persians, Cyras, according to the account 
of Herodotus,* issued orders to erect a pyre 

and to place CrcBsus, the captive king, with 
fourteen youths, on the pile to he burnt. Later, 
however, he relented, and a shower of rain extin- 
gmshed the flames, and thus CroBsus was spared. 
This version of the story had always mesenM two 
great difficulties to its acceptance. The first and 
more formidable was that of reconciling this in- 
cident with Cyrus’s otherwise justly enjoyed fame 
for clemency to his prisoners in war, and no 
adequate reason seemea to have been present for 
any departure on this occasion from his usual 
attitude and practice. Further, there was the less 
formidable, perhaps, yet refld objection that Cyrus, 
as a Zoroastrian or true Persia, could not nave 
ordered the burning of Crmsus. The light which 
recent researches have thrown upon Cjrrus’s religi- 
ons attitude has tended to some extent to remove 
the latter difficulty. Nevertheless, the story as 
told Herodotus did not easily commend itsmf to 

1 Jhr§kUtorie AntiguitU$ qf tha Aryan Paoptu, tr. J«voa«, 
London, 1800, p. 421 ; mo also art. * Opfer,' ui Schrodor, JM- 
itxikon d. ft'nadgirm. AUertunukunde^ Stroiabunr, 1001. 

s CivUtiaHon tk§ JEattem Jranians In AnoUnt TimM, tr. 
Darab Paihotan Sanjano, London, 1886>80, II. 80 f. 

> Horod, L 80 ff. : also Nicolaus of Uaiuoscus, frog. 01 (MOUsr, 
FUG ill. 406); Ludan, Galltu, 88. 


the general aooeptaaoe. The ree^y 
Boemaof BaaehylMee(honiS07 B.a^yi^fd another 
version of the story of Croesus, earlier in date than 
that of the histonon and also free from Its objec- 
tions. In the poem, instead of being condemned 
to die by his conqueror, Croesus elects to perish in 
the flames of a pyre of his own erection, rather 
than submit to tine indignity of enslavement to a 
foreign foe. The version of Baochylides receives 
striking corroboration from a red-figured Greek 
vase* of the late 0th or early 5th cent. B.O. pre- 
served in the Louvre. The vase shows Croesus 
enthroned and crowned, clad in his kingly robes, 
holding his sceptre with his left hand, ana solemnly 
pouring a libation with his right. It is ogre^ by 
all that his attitude is in every way suggestive of 
the voluntariness of the act of self-immolation, 
and confirms Baochylides’ version of the story. It 
seems, therefore, that the charge of human sacrifice 
in the case of Cyrus most be waived. Nor does it 
seem possible to regard the instance given by 
Herodotus* of the action of Caml^ses as on ex- 
ample of human sacrifice. 

* At another time,' says the historian, *ho took twslvs of tbs 
noblest Perslone, and, without bringing any dboiye worthy of 
death ofniltiet them, buried them all up to the neck.* 

Even Herodotus himself adduces this incident as 
on example of the king’s mad ferooi^. The act 
is in no way religiously motived. 

Only two more instances are recorded by Hero- 
dotus, one of which is attributed to Xerxes, the 
other to his wife Amestris (vii. 114). \ 

'When they learnt that the name of the place woe "The Nine 
Ways,** they took nine youths of the loud and os many of their 
maidens and buried them alive on the Burying olive Is a 
Persian custom. I have heard that Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, 
in her old age buried alive oeveu |iairsof Persian youths, sons 
of Illustrious men. os a thank-offering to the god who is sup- 
posed to dw'sll unaeriiealh Uie earth.* , 


Tlie latter statement does not easily fit into the 
scheme of Persian cosmogony, and probably, as 
Bawlinson (ad lac.) says, Herodotus here speaks 
as a Greek. Now, mthougli the religious motive is 
not quite so remote in these two instances os in the 
case of Cambyses, it will probably still be felt that 
we have here but slender basis ujHin which to found 
our belief in the Persian custom of human sacrifice 
(see art. Acnjemgnians). Even granting that 
we are dealing with true history, it seems more 
probable that these older instances of ' tree-plant- 


ing werepromj)! 
than by a desire to o 1 


human vindictivenesB rather 
ve a religious custom and 


propitiate a god ; for the custom of burying alive 
remained to modem times in Persia as one of the 
most crael forms of torture (see Niebuhr, Vortrdge, 
Berlin, 1847, i. 156). 

3 . Human aacrifice as practised the Scyth- 
ians.— Although all the other branches of the Iran- 
ian race, so far as our records show, were singularly 
free from the habit of sacrificing human beings, the 
Scythians, who were perhaps only mainly Iranian, 
practised that custom in very extreme forms. 

It was their custom to sacrifice one out of eveiy 
hundred prisoners of war. The method of immo- 
lation, according to Herodotus,* was as follows. 
A large platform made of bmshwork was erected, 
upon the top of which was set a sword or scimitar, 
the image of Ares. Libations of wine were pourea 
over the victims’ heads, after which they were 
slaughtered over a vessel. Then the blood was taken 
to the top of the pile and poured upon the scimitar. 
While this was proceeding at the topof the platform, 
below, by its side, the right hands and arms of the 
slaughtered men were ent off and tossed up into the 
air, the whole being left to disintegrate and decay 
where they might chance to have fallen. Another 
1 8ss F. O. Kei^oii, THm Poema qf BassAvlAjM, London, 1807, 
. 28(. ; R. C. Jsbb, Baoohptidn^ tk$ Potmt andPrag 


introd. n. 28r. : B. C. Jsbb. Oace 
lasnti, Oambridge, 1906, p. 106 It. 
s Bss reprodaotlon In JJSiS xviii 
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iiwtflpnoQf in whiohi pnrhnpft) tlin Teligioiis inotivn is 
mow remote, is the method by which false diviners 
were immolated. A wagson is loaded with brush- 
wood, and oxen are yoked to it. Then the aooth- 
together, their hands 
hound behind their backs, and their mouths 
gagged, are thrust into the midst of the brush- 
wood. KmaUy the wood is ignited and the oxen 


m made to rush oft with their bumine load untd I cl»sng«l into a ri 

thw themselves are caught in the conflagration 1 tail, the edw ol his 

aaj iU ue ooimmed totptlier” 1 *"*>» 


tht eight-forkad wrpant cama truly as Uu old man had laiS, 
and imm^lately dip^ a head into eaob vat, and drank tha 
hqaw. Tharmpon it wat intoxicated with drlnklnv, and all 
the ha^ lay down and slept Then Hia>8wllt-lmpetuoiuhllala* 
Auguatnaw drew the teii-graap mbra that was acunistly girded 
and cut the serpent In ^eoea, so thal^ Bivor Hi 
riwoi blood. Bo whan hs «»it the 
Is augnst sword broke. Then, think- 
1 into and epiit the Seih with the point 

^ “'“‘'“•A ' 

Here ^ars more clearly the character of a reUgiuus il informed the Heaven -Shining- Orca^ 

edifice, namely, the ceremonies associated with a 

king’s funeral. After the hmg march of the pro- 
cession from tribe to tribe, as descried by Hero- 
dotus,* and the arrival at the royal tombs, the body 
of the dead king, stretched on n mattress, is laid in 
the grave prepared f or it. In the open s^e around 
the iKidy of the king tliey bury one of his concu- 
Inues, first killing her by strangling, and also his 
cupbearer, his cook, his groom, his lacquey, his 
messenger, as well as some horses and other posses- 
sions. When a year is gone, further oerenionies 
take place. Fifty of the liest of tiie late king’s 
attenaants— all native Scythians— are taken and 
strangled. Then as many of the king’s finest 
horses are slain. After a B<imewhat barbarous 
process of preparation, the strangled youths are 
mounted upon the slai 
in a circle around the 


ing’s tomb. These arc the 
most important instances of the forma of human 
sacrifice as practised by the Scythians. 

LimA-rasa.— The works aesUtig most fully snd dlreetly with 
the various ports of our subject have alroimy been indicated. 
On the CroMUS story, see also J, G. Fraser, Adrniir, dtcif, 
OMiritH, London, 1907, pp. 141 ft., 146 fl. ; see also p. 402 f. on 


Augusl-DcUy . Thta Is the Kusa nasl no-taohl (Herb-QueUitiff- 
Oresj-Sword)' tr. Ghamberbdn, Snd ed.. Tokyo, loS, 

rP- *».; cf. N^gi, tt. Aston, London, ISM, I 62-68). 

I his in cloany analogous to the legend of Ferseua 
rescuing Andromeda from a aoa-monster who was 
alMint to devour her. It seems to have lost, at the 
time of its redaction, wlmt was probably ita original 
meaning, and, before becoming a simple epic narra- 
tive, to kave been meant to recall the almlitlqn of 
human sacrifioos ottbred to therloinorphio dmties, 
especially water-apmts conceived in animal form 
(see F.. S. Hartland, LP iii. oh. xviii. ; M-arillier, 
in PffR xxxiv. [1806] 401 f.). The description of 
the monster of Koshi, in fact, seems, as already 
observed by Aston London, 1005, p. 105), 

to be really a poetical representation of the river 
itself, with its semntinc course, its numerons 
tributaries, its woodetl lianks, and its deep waters, 
dovourers of hnman beings. Even to-day popular 
superstition believes in the existence of monsters 
called kappa which haunt the mouths of rivers 
by preference, and kill human beings, Just as the 
inhabitants of the thick mountain - rorests 


the custom of burying alive. 


E. Edwards. 


HUMAN SACRIFICE (Japanese and Korean). 
—•X, Japanese. — The most ancient Japanese docu- 
ments that have come down to ns were written at a 
time (8th cent.) when the memory of human sacri- 
fices was still green. One of the most important 
myths of the Kojiki is conceived as follows ; 

'Having been exiwiled (from Heaven, after hie Crimea agsfnat 
the Bun-goddeae], B«ea-no-wo*no-inikoto [Hie-Swlft-Impotuoua- 
Male-Auguatneaa, the god of the Ocean and the Storni, who 
appeara here in the aapect of a human hero) deeoended to 
a place called Torl-kami at the hcod-watera of the lUver Hi 
in the land of Idsumo. At this time tome obopetlcka come 
floating down the etream. So Hie- Swift- Impetuoua.Mal^ 
Augueuieee, thinking Uiat there muat be people at the heod- 
watere of the river, went up it in quest of them, when he oame 
upon an old man and on old woman,— two of toem,— who hod 



by the name of Te-nediu-chi, end my 
Slighter (e called by the name of Kuihi-noda-hime 


ehl, my wife la called by 


; noda. no doubt for /ftodn, a place-name meaning 
•lioe-fleld*; fcueAi, In the aenae of 'comb' here, oa the atory 
that follows showal." Again he oaked ; “ What la tha cause of 
your crying T" The old man answered, earing : " I had origin- 
ally eight young girl* sa daughtera. But the elght-fowed 
serpent of Koahl (a name of the north-west district occupied by 
the Aliiue) hM come every year and devoured one, and It la now 
its time to oome, wherefore we weep." Then he naked him : 
" What la lU fonn like 7 " The old man answered, aaylng ; “ He 
eyes are like akakaqiuhi [the winter-cherry); It has one body 
with eight heoda and eight tolla. Moreover, on lie body grm 
morn, and also ohauiBNjyparia and cryptomenoa. Its length 
extends over eight valleys and eight bills, and if rae Iwka at Its 
belly. It la all constantly bloody and inflamed.” Then Hia-Swlft- 
ImpAuooa-Male-Auguatneas said to the old man : " If tlito be 
thy tUughter, will thou offer her to me f " He replied, • 


Then the Deltiee Aahl-nadsu-cbl and Te-nodsu-chi sold : '* If 
that be so, iritb reverence wJU we offer her to tliee.” So Hit- 
Bwllt-lmpHuoua-Male-Auguatnesa, at once toklngand oh^anffing 
the young girl into a muitttudiiioueand doee-toothed comb which 
he stuck Into his august halr-lmnch. said to the Deities Ashi- 
nsdsn-ohi and Tb-noasu-ohl : " Do you distil some eigliL^ 
reflnod liquor Also moke a fence round about, in that 


fear 

the uwahami (legendary boas believed to devour 
women and children). It was much more natural 
for 8uch idess to he prevalent among the primitive 
Jaimnese, who, like so many other peoples (see 
Waits -Gerland, AfUhropologit der Naturvblker, 
Leipzig, 1880-77, iii. 198; A. KAville, /Jcfiywwg efer 
p^uple9non»cwUi869f Paris, 1883, i. 175 f., 225, 247, 
etc.), endowed the spirit of the waters with serpent 
form, serpents often having aquatic habits, and 
attributea to its poisonous breath the deadly influ- 
ences manifested in certain epidemics. Hence ^e 
conception of the mizu^chi, ‘ water - elder,' ».e. 

* water-god,’ of which the terrible dragon of Koshi 
is only a representation enlarged upon by the 
imagination of myth-makers. ^ 

Another story helps to confirm this interpreta- 
tion by giving us a positive example of tliesa 
sacrifices to the river-aeities. It is telling of an 
event which happened, according to the N%hongit 
in the year a.d. 323 ; 

• lu order to prevent the overflowing of the Northern river, 
the MamuU embankment woe conetructed. At this ume then 
were two parte of the conetrucUon which gave way and could 
not be etopped up. Then tlie Emperor hod a drew, In which 
be woe odmoniihed by a God, eaylng: *• ®! 

Mueoehi named Koho-kobl, and a man of Kahschi nom^ 
Uoromo-no-ko, the Muraji of Momuto. Ut theee two hm 
BAcrifleed to the lliver-Ood, and thou wUt eunly be embled to 
cinee the gape." So he sought for these two men, and, having 
found them\ eocrlflced them to toe Rlver-G^. Hereupon 
Koho-kubi wept and lamented, and, plunging Into the wator, 
died. Bo tliat embonkment woe completed. Koromo-no-ko, 
however, took two whole cahtboehee, and. etondlng over the 
water which could not be dammed, plunged toe two tolabwhee 
Into the mid-stream and prayed, saying ; “O thou Eiver-Qod, 
who host sent the curie, to remove wlilch 1 have now come 
hither ee a eociiflce ! If thou dost tiereiet in thy desire to Imve 
me, einh these calabuhes and let them not rise to the surfatw. 
Then shall 1 know that thou art a true God, and wUl enter the 
water of uiy own accord. But If thou const not sink the cala- 
bashes, 1 shall, of coune, know that thou art a false Ood, fry 
whom why should I spend my life in yolnt " Herou^pon a whiri- 
uool arose euddeuly which drew with it the calabeehesand tried 
to submerge them In the water. But the oalobiuiho#, dancing 
on the waves, would not sink, and floated far away over the 
wide watere. In this way that embankment woe completed, 
although Kororoo-no-ko did not die. Accordingly. Koro^- 
no-ko's olevernese eaved hie life. Therefore the nien of^ttmt 


I Rerod. Iv. 69. 
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time gave a name to these two ^*?*Jl*i* 

kubt's Gap” and " Boromo-no-ko'e Gap"* (NiAongi, L Wl f. 


Koha- 
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What is the siniifioanoe of the calabashes em* 
ployed here? Is it a simple test, cleverly based 
on the difficult that the god would have In sink- 
ingthe light floating gonnist Or may we have I 
at the some time the idea of the magic virtue ' 
attributed to calabashes, which were used in I 
ancient India as an antidote to serpent-bites? (see . 
V. Henry, La Magie dans VInde anftgw, Paris, 
1904, p. 203 ; and cf. the willow-tree gourds used 
as amulets in China [J. J. M. de Groot, Lea Fitea 
annuellea d Etnoui^ Paris, 1887, p. 828 f.]). What- 
ever may be the answer to these questions, we 
have in this story a case of human sacrifice, fully 
accomplished for one of the victims, and escapea 
by the other only through his personid ingenuity. 
With this story we may connect the following, 
given under A.D. 870 by the Nihongi : 

* This jrear. st a fork of tho River Kaheehlnia, in the centre] 
division of the Province of Kibt, there was e erMt weter-eneke 
which harassed the peopie. Mow when treveilen were passing 
that place on their Journey, they were surely affected by its 
poison, so that many died. Hereupon Agata-mori [District- 
warden], the ancestor of the Omi of Kasa, a man of fierce temper 
and of great bodily atrength, stood over the pod of the river-fork 
and flung Into the water three whole ealabashes, aeying : **Thou 
art continually belching up poieon and therewithal plaguing 
travellers. 1 will kill thee, thou water-anake. If thou eanst 
■ink these calabadiee, then will I take myself away : but if thou 
canst not sink them, then will 1 cut up thv body.*' Mow the 
water-snake changed itself into a deer and tried to drew down 
the celabeehes, hut the oalabaehee would not sink. So with 
upraised eword he entered the water and slew the water-enOke. 
lie further sought out the water-snake's fellows. Now the tribe 
of ail the water-snakes filled a cave in the bottom of the pool. 
He slew them every one, and the water of the river bemie 
changed to blood, ^erefore that water was called *' The pool 
of Agate-mori " ' {Sihongi, 1. 208 f.). 

ThcBo two stories, which the Nihongi places, 
rightly or wrongly. In the 4th cent., but which in 
any case are of a much later date than the myth 
of the serpent of Koshi, already display a certain 
scepticism in regard to the river-^ods and the 
utility of appeasing them by the saonuce of human 
life. They establish, nevertheless, the early exist- 
ence of the custom of whose abolition the legend 
of the Japanese Perseus gives us a symboliciU ao- 
oonnt — a custom probably replaced later by animal 
sacrifices and finally falling into oomplete disuse 
under the inflnenoe of Buddhism. A later text. 


drought, says : 

' The MhilBtersoonvenod with one aaother, saying : '* In aoeord- 
aiice with the teachings of the village hafuri [*sacnflcers,' priests 
of an inferior grade], there have been In some plaoea horses and 
cattle killed as a saorlflee to the Gods of the various (Shiiitfl) 
■hrfnee, in others . . . prayen to the Biver-Oode. None of 
these prectloes have hod hitherto any good result " ; and con- 
sequently it is deddecl, on the motion of Boga no Oho-omI, to 
have recourse to nothing else than Duddhiet preyere In order to 
get rain * {Nihongi, II. 174 f.). 

The substitution of animal victims for human 
victims is confirmed by a curious myth in a work 
of the beginning of the 13th cent., the UnShui 
Monogatari ('l^es forming a sequel to tne Uji 
Collection,' a similar collection which appeared 
ha the 11th centmy). Here we find a local sur- 
vival, in the circuit of SanyOdfi (on the Inland Sea), 
of a serpent-god and a iiionkey-god to whom a 
maiden was sacrificed every year; then, thanks 
to the mythical intervention of a noble hero, * the 
Knight of Azuma,’ the suppression of this custom, 
and the decision made by tne priests of the temple 
that in future they would sacrifice only boars and 
deer (see *Some Tales from tlie Uji Shui Mono- 
gatari,' in TASJ xxviii. [1900] 41-46). Similar 
Buhstitutions might be cited among other peoples, 
from the time of ancient Greece, where the annual 
immolation of a youth to Dionysos was replaced 
by the sacrifice of a goat at tne request of thi 
inhabitants of Potnue (Pausanias, ix. 8. 1), to tb< 
19th cent., when the British Government inter 
vened to substitute a goat for the child immolated 
every year by the Khonds ; cf. also the pretended, 
and very ebaracteristic, immolation, in Sweden, o: 
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k man clothed in boar's skin (see Goblet d'AlvieUa, 
Les Bites de la moiMon,’ in MSB xxxviii. [1898] 
.6). In Japan itself we see subslating, «m the 
me hand, the actual hoatua animaiaa (s.p. in the 
bemple of Snwamyfijin, in Shinano, fluent offer- 
ings of about seventy-five boars and deer), and, on 
^he other hand, the old human sacrifice kept up in 
the form of a ritual imitation {e.g. in the temple 
A Sakatomyfijin, in Kazusa, after drawing lots 
among the uiithful, the chosen victim is pla^ on 
a large stall, and the priest, armed with a gimt 
ohopping-knife, makes a pretonoe of cutting him 
up with three blows; see Kat6 Setsudfi, m the 
CSittd KOron [Je^n MaU] for 4th July 1908). 

In one of the stories from the Nihongi (L 281) 
we have seen human sacrifice employed to expedite 
the construction of an embankment. Men were 
also sometimes buried olive in the foundations of 
a castle, a bridge, or an artificial island. They 
were called hUo-^baahira ( ‘human pillars* )• But 
the most interesting example of this order of cus- 
toms is the burying alive of human beings in the 
graves of Emperors and princes— a custom which 
took its rise, according to tlie Nihonai (i. 218), at 
the funeral of prince Yamato-hiko, but which is 
certainly more ancient and becomes particularly 
conuecM with this funeral only, as Motoori very 
plausibly holds, by an unprecedented qxaggoratiou 
of the number of victims which brougl^t wis abuse 
to a head, and led to its suppression a^Bubseqaent 
Imperial funerals. This important hustom, its 
signifioanoe, and its abolition are treated in art. 
Ancestor -WORSHIP (Japanese). As far as we 
know at the present day, the haniwa (clay rings), 
circles of effigies of bak^ earth, which, according 
to tlie account of the Nihongi (i. 1781.), took the 
place round the tomb of the row of men and horses 
originally buried alive, seem to have originated in 
Japan. The arcliicological discoveries of recent 
years have revealed them also in China (cf. 

* Chinese ’ art.), in tombs of the Han dynasty (E. 
Chavoiines, MiaHon archMogiqtta dana la Ohina 
aeptantrionala^ Paris, 1910), and, in a rougher form, 
iu tombs in Manchuria and the neighliourhood 
of Port Arthur (see artt. W Hamada Kosaku and 
Torii Ryuz6, in Kokka, lukyo, 1910, 1911). It 
may be asked, then. Are the Japanese effigies not 
of continental origin, and has not the Nihongi, as 
often happens, borrowed its account from some 
Chinese work? On the other side, however, w'e 
must not lose sight of the fact that the account of 
the Nihongi agrees with a passage of the Kvjiki 
which is oertamly genuine and authentic, saying 
that * in the time of the Great Empress Her Aug- 
nstness Princess Hibasu [the same empress whose 
funeral, according to the Nihongi, put an end to 
human sacrifices] the lahi-ki-taukurt (Stone-Coffin - 
Makers) were established, and also the llaniahibe 
(Earthenware - Masters' Clan) was established’ 
{Kyiki, 247). The fact that human sacrifice, which 
had been suppressed, according to the Nihongi, 
in A.D. 8, must have been revived, according to a 
Chinese work (see TASJ xvi. [1888] pt. 1. p. 69), at 
the death of the Empress Himeko in A.D. 247i only 
exemplifies the well-known inaccuracy of the con- 
cocted chronology of the Nihongi, and does not 
prove that the reform was never accomplished— 
the redactors of the Nihongi simply placHMi it too 
early, as is the invariable custom of the Easterns, 
more concerned as they are with antiquity than 
with truth. Moreover, it is diflBcult to see from 
what Chinese work tliey could have drawn the 
account of a transformation which is exactly tlie 
opposite of the Chinese conception in this con- 
nexion, viz. that the offering of straw or wooden 
eifigies at funerals led to the substitution of living 
victims (J. Legge, Chinaaa Claaaiea, Hongkong, 
1861-72, ' Mencius,' p. 9). On the other hand, the 
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Huniau saoriaoe properly lo eaUed exUte. 
even in o\a own day, under the form of volun- 
tary death in order to follow a maeter or a 
huBband into the other world. This voluntary 
Bacntice, which in in evidence even in the earliest 
documentB (see Kojiki, 298, 384 j i. 881. 

u. 183, 234, 383), and which so many rt^rs vainly 
endcavonred to suppress, from the Emperor Kdtoku 
in (^ ihonffit ii. 220) to the great shogun lyeyasu 
in the 17th cent., has continued down to the 20th 
century. Cases might be cited during the Revolu* 
tion of 1868, and again during the Cmno-Japanese 
War, when, in 1896, the wife of an officer, Lieu- 

... tenant Asada, hearing of her husband’s death in 

victims, the occurrence of which is proved by a China, made it her duty to cut her throat in 
TOSitive text of the Niltongi (i, 281). Similar , cold blood before her husband’s x>ortrait, with a 
hunmn effigies, ^ded or silvered, also took the place dagger which, in anticipation of some su^ situa- 
of onermgs in the ceremony of the Great Purifica- tion as this, had been one of her wedding-presents. 
turn {Oho^harahi), The hereditary Corporation of ‘ The modern Japanese admired tliissniciae, exactly 
scholars of Yamato and Kahachi, who pronounced as the ancient admired that of the Imperial Prin- 
an invocation before this ceremony {norito 11), cess Yamonobe, who, in 686, when her young 
offered a silver man and a sword of gold, or rather husband liad been accused of treason and exGcute£ 
of gilded wood, to the gods, in order that all kinds • hastened tliither with her hair dishevelled and 

her feet bare, and joined him in death,’ so that, 
adds the narrator, * all nrho witnessed sighed and 
pi sobbed ’ (Nihongit ii. 383). 

tion ’) lirat received t be breath of the Emperor ; he A recent example shows the extent to whioh 
blow over it in order to communicate his ovrii un- these ideas still survive — the suicide of General 
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HiKc t*e place of human victims t 

Wt^ of the ‘earth dolls’ (fMieA{.nt»p«d) ofthe 
toinbB, there are other effigies of human form, 
snob as the Asne-Aifo»yafa metal-human-form *), 
often mentioned in the Engishiki (lOth cent.) 
ameng the regular offerinp of Shintoism, and 
specially offered to river-gods {mikamari, ‘ gods of 
water distribution *)■— a fact which goes to support 
a historical substitution of these efiiiries for actu^ 


to It, since the uneleanness was Isiund 
to disappear aloim with the object to which it was 
thus attached. The silver man was also employed 
as an aga^mtmo (' ransom- thing*), i.e. os a means 
of expiating ritual uneleanness. 

^ These human effigies substituted for victims per- 
sisted down to modem times. As witness of 
this there is a curious custom related by Aston 
{Shinto, 220) from the Shinto Midmoku (1699) : 

* At the fsstiva] of Nswore, held at the ehrlne of Kokubu la 
the province of Owari on the llth day of the let uiunth, the I 
Shinto prieete KO out to the highway with banners and eebw a | 
pneser-b 3 *. They wash and purify him, and make him put on 
pure olothing. He is then broug^ht before the god. A blook, 
a wooden butcher'e knife, and cliO|Mtlcka for eetins flesh are 
provided. Seporately a figure is made to represent the captive. 
It is placed on the block with the captured man beside it, and 
both are offered before the god. They are left there for one 
night. The next morning the priests come and remove the 
man and the efllgy. Then they take clay, and, making it into 
the 8ha|ie of a rice-cake, place it on the captive's back, hang a 
string of copper cash aimut his neck, and drive him away. As 
he runs off, he is sure to fall down In a faint. But he soon 
comes to his senses. A mound is erected at the place where 
be falls down, and the clay ricc-cake deposited on It with cere- 
monies which are kept a profound mystery by Uie priestly 
bouse. Of late years, couriers have been caught and subjected to 
purittostion. This was put a stop to. The custom is oelelirated 
3 ‘early, so that nowadays every’body is aware of It, and there 
are no paasen-by. Therefore the priests go to a neighbouring 
village and seise a man. If they catch nobody on the llth, 
the 3 ' luring in a man on the 12th.' 

Aston (p. 221) thinks that ' there is some diffi- 
culty in applying the principle of substitution for 
an actual human sacriiice to a custom which was in 
force BO recently.’ But, if w^e have seen offerings 
of live animals, as substitutes for human victims, 
continuing even to our own day (as observed in 


Count Nogi, the hero of Port Arthur, who, on 13th 
Sept. 1912, at the very time of the funer^ of the 
Emperor Mntsu-Hito, put himself to death so that 
he might follow his sovereign to the other world. 
Countess Nogi also killed herself in order to b/o- 
company her husband ; and thus wo see united in 
a single example, the two oliiof kinds of voluntary 
suicide mentioned above. On this occasion Ja|v 
anese opinion was by no means unaniiiious with 
regard to the social utility of this act, which, 
though putting a luirmonious completion to the 
life of a w'arrior of the old school, deeply imbued 
with the ancient traditions of loyalty, deprived 
the Japanese nation of a man of experience on 
whose services it could have depended should new 
dangers arise from outside. The police of Tokyo, 
however, had to take measares to prevent this 
suicide being imitated contagion ; and even in 
the United btatos, in a house at Grand Junction, 
Colorado, two Japanese had to be arrested who 
had met to decide by drawing lots which of them 
should perform harakiri. Thus, just as General 
Nogi’s wdll, offering his body to the Faculty of 
Medicine, with the reservation that his teeth, hair, 
and nails should be buried, shows the survival in 
him of a conception belonging to primitive magic 
(see M. Bevon, Le ShinntfUstne, Paris, 1907, pp. 30, 
70, 266), similarly his dramatic suicide takes ua 
back to the ancient belief in the virtue of human 
sacrifices made for a dead chief. The Japanese, 
indeed, make no distinction between forced and 
voluntary sacrifice, aa is clearly indicated by the 
fact that the one word Jun^hi, i,e, * following in 

. .At. I • 1 j i.1 .. 


dead effigies not have had, with the same evolu- 8. Korean. — In Korea we may observe an analo- 
tion, the same permanence? This would bo in gous evolution to that which occurred in Japan, to 
complete accord with the profoundly traditional- thisextenttliattbecaatom of human sacriiice, forced 
istic spirit of the religious customs. or voluntary, died hard and only by the personal 

There is one other custom that deserves notice efforts of rearonable rulen. In Japan, a tiumano 
in the domain of human sacrifices, if we regard Emperor (tiuinin, aocording to Nihonfip i. 178), 
liberty as almost as precious as life, viz. the already showing that progressive spirit which is 
offerings of slaves (kami-tsu’Jixt) sometimes mode so common to the Japanese, said to his ministers : 
formerly for service in the temploa Even in the • Though it be an ancient custom, why follow it, if 
mytholomeal period we see the famous hero it is bad t * Similarly in Korea, when a king of 
Yamato-aak6, the Brave of Japan, handing over the country of Kokuryo, famed for his virtues, 
some Emishi (i,e. Ainns), ivhom he had taken died, his sucoessor forbade hb admirers to kill 
captive, for service in a temple {NUiongi, i. 209). theinaelvesonhistomb, sayingthatitwas not a be- 
Many eases of the same kind could be quoted from coming custom ; but still many persist^ in follow- 
the hbtorioal period, c.y. in the year ^^{Nihtmgi, ing their master in death {Tungkam, uL 20). In 
li. 82f.). the same way, in 6U2, several men and women had 
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already been laorifioed at the tomb of a king of 
Silla when the custom of buying live viotims was 
prohibited in this kingdom (to. v. 5). 
lAiaATuaa—Thlt Is dtsd in the article. 

Mich£L Revoiv. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Roman). —Human 
aacriiice implies the killing of a human boi^ in 
honour of a deity, as an act prescribed by reli^on 
and performed witli due ceremonial. The religious 
requirement is based upon the idea that an enraged 
deity craves for human life. The anger of the 
deity, according to the beliefs of many peoples, is 
to be discerned in his sending war or {lestilence 
involving great loss of life ; thus the pestilence in 
the Gre^ camp before Troy was caused by the 
arrows of ApoUo {II. i, 51). In such cases the 
community in ancient times tried to save itself by 
sacrificing one or more human beings (Verg. jSn. 
V. 815: *anum pro multis dabitur caput*), and 
thus propitiating the divine wrath (propitiatory 
sacrifice). In the case where a particular indi- 
vidual was knoM’n to have sinned against, and 
thus to have brought ujxm himself the resentment 
of, a deity, he was sacrificed as an atonement, so 
that the deity’s wrath should not fall upon others 
(expiatory sacrifice) ; thus the plague in Thebes 
was stayed as soon os the murderer of Laius was 
banished (Soph. (Ed. Rex, 96 ff.). At a later stage 
we meet with more merciful rites, usually spoken 
of as commutations of human sacrifice ; the com* 
munity, partly because it stands in need of men, 
and partly because it has become more humane in 
sentunent, endeavours to av<iid the killing of men 
by changing either the mode or the victim of the 
oblation ; it allovra the victim to live, but exiles 
him ((Edipns), or, instead of making the offering 
originally demanded, it ofTers figures of men or 
animals; thus animals were sacrificed by the 
Greeks to Apollo (ll. i. 447 f.). When in tne ex- 
piatory sacrince the act of killing is still retained, 
it loses its religions character, and becomes capital 
punishment in the secular sense. Thus human 
sacrifice may at length entirely disappear from the 
practice of a religion, and, as we must not sum- 
marily assign to all religions the same course of 
development, the modem investigator is confronted 
with tne question whether a religion from which 
human sacrifice is absent may formerly have had 
the practice or not. 

This doubt affects also the Roman religion. G. 
Wissowa {Religion u. K^Utua d. Romer^, p. 420 f.) 
denies that the Roman religion ever required human 
sacrifice, while others (cited by Wissowa, loc. cU.) 
assert that it did. It is certainly true that in the 
State religion, so far as history attests it to have 
been officially Roman, there is no evidence of the 
pwtice. From Cicero, pro Font. 31, and Cmsar, do 
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to ns something repulsive or abnormal, we may 
infer that it did not exist in the 1st cent. B.C., and 
the words of Livy (xxii. 67. 6), * hostiis humrais, 
minime Romano sacro,’ point in the same direc- 
tion. Livy's reference certainly seems to clash 
with the fact that, according to a number of Chris- 
tian writers in the Imperial period (Tatian, Or. ctd 
Oreeeoa, 129 ; Minucius Felix, 30. 4 ; and others ; 

J. Mai'quardt, Rom. Staaiawrwedtung, iiL*, Leip- 
xig, 1885, p. 297. 4). a man (‘bestiarius’ [Tert. 
Apol. 9]) was sacrificed to Jnppiter Latiaris at 
the festival of the latter. W. Warde Fowler {The 
Religioua Experience of the Roman People, London, 
1911, p. 112. 31) is of opinion that this points to a 
practioe of actual human sacrifice which bad grown 
up under the influence of Oriental immolation and 
of the bratalizing slaughter in the arena. Rut, as 
this reference is an isolated one, it rather arouses 
suspicion, the more so bwause profane writers 
muKe no mention of the incident ; J. Geffoken {Ewei 


grieeh. Apologeien, Leipzig and Berlin, 1907» p. 66| 
and Wissowa (op. eit. 124) r^eot it ee apocryphaL 
But it would be a mistake to regard it simply as 
a biased fabrication of Christian authors. The 
present writer is inclined rather to suppose that 
the celebrations of the Latiaris festivid included 
the baiting of animals ; that some writer whose 
works are now lost ironically described the hardly 
avoidable deaths of beetiarii as sacrifices to Juppi- 
ter ; and that then the Christian writers mentioned 
above not unwillingly accepted the statement as 
fact. 

The alleged human sacrifioe at the Latiaris fes- 
tival must, therefore, not be appesled to as proving 
the existence of the practice of human immolation 
in the Roman religion. But, on the other hand, 
the references of Cicero, Ciesar, and Livy, as cited 
above, famish no evidence as to primitive times ; 
and, in order to decide the question in relation to 
that earlier age, such rites and beliefs as may pos- 
sibly be survivals of an ancient practice of human 
sacrifice (Wissowa, qp. eit. ^20) must be examined 
in detail. 

The Compitalia are a theme of parti^larly vigor- 
ous discussion (Samter, in ARIr x. [1907] 37411*. ; 
Wissowa. pp. cit. 167) ; the present writer’s own 
view wOl be given in what followa ilt was the 
custom at that festival to hang up in\the chapels 
of the Lares as many human figures apd as many 
balls re 8 pectivel 3 ' as there were freemen and slaves 
present — 'ut vivis parcerent [Ijares]* (VauL-Fest. 
^9). Even if wo regard the purp^ of the cere- 
mony as being correctly indicated in that ancient 
phrase, yet it would not be pertinent to apply the 
term * commuted human sacrifice ’ to the nte. For 
this would imply that originally the whole house- 
hold were actually sacrificed — an idea that cannot 
be entertained. All that the custom in question 
has in common with human sacrifice is its basis, 
viz. the belief that the gods have a desire for 
human life. Men seek to satisfy that desire in 
the easiest possible way ; they present the deity 
with objects of no great value, which nevertheless, 
on some ground or other, are rei^arded as equiva- 
lent to a man’s life, as, e.g., his image (which 
primitive belief identified with the original ; cf. 0. 
Weinroich, Antike Heilungswunder [ s Religwne- 
geechichtl. Verauche u. Vorarheiten, viii. 1], Giessen, 
1909, p. 144), or a ball (a crude representation of 
the liM, the seat of life). By a similar gift, viz. 
beans (on the relation of which to human life, cf. 
R. WUnsch, Dm Friifdingafeat der Inael Malta, 
I^ipzig, 1902, p. 31), the paterfamUiaa, at the 
festiviU of the Lemnria, purchased deliverance 
from the attacks of the spirits of the dead (Ovid, 
Fasti, V. 438 : Miis redimo nieque meosque fabis’). 
In the ceremony of the Compitalia, therefore, the 
essential element was the ottering of a vicarious 
gift to the Lares — who need not, however, be re- 
garded on that account as ancestral spirits; the 
suspending of the sacrificial objects is not a re- 
siduum of a primitive practioe of sacrifioing men, 
but simply an indication that the gift now belongs 
to the recipient. The votive images were, in fact, 
suspended in the chapels of the Lares for the same 
reason as the shepherd suspends his dedicated flute 
from the sacred tree. W hat is true of the Compitalia 
holds good with respect to other two oustoms which 
have also been interpreted as cases of commuted 
human sacrifice. At the Saturnalia, people might 
buy clay figures (s^t/fa, aigillarkt ; WiBSow'a,qp. dt. 
206), * quae homines pro se atque suis piacnlum pro 
Dite Satumo facerent’ (Macr. Sat. i. 11. 49); and 
at the Volcaiialia the Romans observed the custom 
of throwing living fishes into the fire (Wissowa, 
229), likew*i8e ‘pro se* (Varro, de Ling. Lot. yi. 
20 ; Fest. 238 ; on the connexion of the fish with 
the beli^ in the soul, ef. F. B6hm, de SymMia 
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fpthagDTtu^ Berliiit 1905, p. 10). These two were 
noairiotiiB gifta, and do not imply an anoient prao- 
tioe of human saorifioe. 

The ouBtom of the Caterva, af^ain, has been con- 
nected by H. Usener {Kleins Smriftw,^ iv. [Leipsig 
and Berlin, 1013] 252) with commuted human saori- 
fioe. * Caterva * was the name given to regular en- 
counters between two opiarters of the city (Usener, 
435), and the blood spilt in them is sup^sed by 
Usener to have been a surrogate for a primitive 
praietioe of immolating men. But here, too, an- 
other interpretation lies closer to our hands. The 
best -known instance of these conflicts is the 
annual battle between the Subura and the Via 
Sacra for possession of the skull of a horse that 
was sacrificed on the 16th of October (Festus, 17B) ; 
the real purpose of the fight was to secure for a 
particular community a sacred object and the 
benefits associated with it. Other divisional bat- 
tles, similarly, would be contests for possession of 
a sacred object ; and here and there these conflicts 
were still kept up, even when a change in religi- 
ous observance had deprived them of their proper 
motive. 

On the other hand, it is proliable that among 
the Romans the death penalty was originally an 
expiatory sacrifice performed with due ceremony. 
Plutarch (Rom, 22) makes mention of an old law 
enjoining rdv dvo56/ASi*ov ywatKA BikoBai x^oidois 
The vestol virgin who had broken her vow of chas- 
tity was buried alive ; the Pontifex Maximus ac- 
companied her to the side of the grave, and uttered 
special prayers (Plut. Numa, 10) ; here we have a 
ritual sacrifice of the oflender to the deity. The 
harvest-thief *Cereri necatur* (Pliny, MN xviii. 
12). In later times, again, the sentence upon the 
criminal involved also Ids deliverance to theoflended 
deity (Festus, 318 : * homo socer is est quern popu- 
lus ludicavit oh maloficium ’ $ cf. also * consecratio 
capitis’ [Cic. pro Balbo, 83]; and the penal for- 
mula, * sacer esto,’ as, t.g., in Festus, 33, and Serv. 
JEn, vL 600). Wissowa (qp. cit, 388 f.) is of opinion 
that at first the State simply delivered this judg- 
ment, and left the transgressor to the vengeance 
of the deity, and that the law itself administered 
the actufd penalty only in later times; in which 
case, of course, tne penalty would have no con- 
nexion with human saorifioe. But it seems to 
the present writer — and it is also Mommsen’s view 
(RBm, Sira/recht^ Leipzig, 1809, p. 9(X) ft’.) — more 
likely that the public execution of the death penalty 
is old, and implies a sacrifice. No one would ven- 
ture to kill a creature which had become the pro- 
perty of a deity by contecraiio^ unless he thought 
that be was thereby conveying it to its possessor. 
But, if the State conveys a living creature to a god 
by killing it, it perforins virtually an act of sa^- 
fioe. Wissowa’s objection that the sacrificial object 
must be without blemisb-^as an oflender, of course, 
could not be— applies not to the expiatory, but only 
to the propitiatory, sacrifice ; nor, indeed, does it 
apply eve^where even to the latter, for we find 
that the Greeks offered criminals in propitiatory 
sacrifice (Sainter, loe, oU, 875 ; A. Thomson, ABW 
ix. [1006] 400). 

A survival of human sacrifice among the Komani 
has also been found, and in all probamlity rightly 
in the Ver tcusrum. Like other Italian peoples, as. 
e.o., the Sabines (Strabo, v. 250) and the Kutul: 
(Sei^. jEn. vii. 706), in times of great distress, tlu 
Romans, when at war with Hannibal, sought to 
procure a happy deliverance from trouble by pro- 
loising to a deity ail the domestic animals bom in 
a sinSe spring (Livy, xxii. 9. 7ff., xxxiii 44. 1, 
xxxiv. 44. 1). and these were then duly sacrificeo 
in fulMment of the pledge. The form of the Itoli 
Fer tacrum which, as we thus learn, obtalua 
among tiie Romans was not the most anoient form. 


Originally the dedication embraced also the liuman 
progeny ; the children were allowed to grow up, 
and were then driven beyond Uie oonfines of their 
oountm (Strabo, foe. cit , ; Festus, 821 ; Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. i. 16). The ancients themselves inter 
preted this act of banishment as a mitigated form 
of the older practice of immolation (raul.-FeBt. 
379>-Ha view rejected by Wiaaowa (p. 420. 5), who 
says: ^This expulsion or abandonment is rather 
the recognized method of performing the eonMcratio 
of living beings ’ ; and he refers to Suet. Cow. 81, 
where m) finds an instance oonoborative of his 
opinion. The passage m question, liowever. merely 
shows that the conaetratio of the living likewise 
prevailed in later times ; it was not the natural 
lorm, else the Romans would have availed them* 
selves of it in the Ver oacrum us well (Samter, 
loc. eU. 378). We must rather assume that origin- 
ally, as the vow was a unity, so its fulfilment was 
also uniform. Originally, tliat is to say, human 
beings and animab alike were either saorificed or 
else expelled from the country. But, as in the 
ritual of bloud-offerings the tendency is usually 
towmids a mitigation rather than towards an in- 
tensification of their severity (£. Mogk, ASG 
xxvii. [1909] 605), we must regard the immolation 
of human beings (as of other creatures) as the 
primordial form ; and it was, therefore, probably 
in this form that tlie Romans observed the genenu 
practice of Italic tribes in ancient times. We 
cannot, indeed, trace the observance of the Sacred 
Spring in Rome before 217 D.C. ; nevertheless, it is 
posaime that about that time the Ronsans adopted 
it from tlieir neighbours as something out of the 
common (it was settled after consulting tne Sibglliw 
Bookg [Livy, xxii. 9. 8]), and at once modified it 
to suit their own circumstances. 

In any case, it is attested hy other data that the 
fun^mental idea of propitiatory sacrifice — * unum 
pro multis dabitnr caput*-— prevailed among the 
Itomans of the earlier age. The present writer 
would certainly not lay much stress upon the 
tosUmony of l5vy, iv. 12. 11, according to which 
large numbers of people, with heads veiled, threw 
themselves into the Tiber during a time of famine ; 
i>erhaps they did so without, as Stoll supposes 
(Koscher, i. 499), thinking of their act as a pro- 
pitiation, and simply committed suicide in sneer 
despair. The case of M. Curtins (862 D.c. ; cf. F. 
MUnzer, art. ‘ Curtins,* no. 7, in Pauly-Wissowa). 
however, is a diflerent one. When a chasm had 
opened in the Forum, and was to be filled up only 
W receiving the most precious treasure of Rome. 
CurtiuB presented himself on horseback and in full 
armour, and, having prayed ['manus . . , ad deos 
manes TOrrigentem se devovisse* [Livy, vii. 6. 4]), 
leaped mto the abyss. This is unmistakably a pro- 
pitiation, designed to avert the wrath of the gods, 
which had manifested itself in the portentum of 
the chasm, but it differs from human sacrifice in 
the fact of its having been a voluntary act. That 
in ancient times a human being was ever sacrificed 
to the gods by the Roman State on like grounds 
but aaainat Air own vriil is possible, but is in- 
capable of proof . 

Livy, in applying the word aewwere to the 
sacrificial deato of Curtius, shows us that he con- 
strued it as a devotio (Wissowa, 884 f. ; Bouch4- 
L^eroq, in Daremberg-Saglio, ii. 113 ff. ; and ew. 
L. Devfiner, in ARW viii. [1906]^ Beibeft, 66 ff., 
70). Now the Roman general, in the stress of 
battle, ‘devoted* himself, or else-^-what seems to 
be a commutation— a legionary (Livy, viii. 10. 11), 
to the gods in order to induce them to destroy the 
enemy’s army. Deubner recognizes that the essen- 
tial implication of this act was tlie devoting of the 
hostile army to the deities of the under world, 
the act being rendered all the more effective by the 
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fact that the tUvotio inyolved the eacrifioe of the 
general himself ; by his prayer he linked the enemy 
with his own fate, so that, if he fell, the enemy 
would share his doom. But the general, in thus 
oflering his own person, really proceeded upon the 
same motive as actuate M. Curtius. Hence the 
idea which gave rise to human sacrifice operates 
here too ; even the religions form is not wanting — 
the rubric of the iUvotio is given by Livy (laii. 
9. 4 tr. ; on his sources, cf . £. Koruemann, Der 
Priestercotiex in der Rtgia^ Tubingen, 1012, p. 
23 IK ). Nevertheless, the sacrifice in this case too u 
quite voluntary, and there is nothing to warrant the 
hypothesis that at on earlier period the general was 
actually sacrificed by priests. In the case where a 
legionary was devotra, and did not fall in battle, 
he was reejuired to bury a figure in the earth 
(Livy, viii. 10. 11); and here again the image 
serves as a substitute for the living man (Deubner, 
/cm;, eit, 81). This substitution may have been 
allowed even when the custom or devoting a 
legionary was first introduced ; certainly Uiat 
custom seems to be of later origin than the devotio 
of the general (see almve), so that it is not neces- 
sary to assume that originally the legionaiy was 
ever actually sacrificed at all. 

Thus the Ver sacrum and the death-penalty 
seem to indicate that human sacrifice had a place 
in the primitive Roman religion, while the devotio 
shows that self-immolation was not unknown in it. 
But, apart from such national institutions, we find 
in Rome actual cases of human sacrifice-~or of 
indubitable substitutes therefor— only in so far as 
they had been introduced under foreign influence. 
These cases, moreover, are so numerous that we 
can hardly help thinking that the practice could 
never have gained so firm a footing if it had been 
radically obnoxious to Roman sentiment. 

The first people known to have exercised a vast 
influence upon the religious rites of the Romans 
were the Etrnscana It was that people who fur- 
nished the Romans with, inter alia, the art of 
divining l^ lightning in a highly develo|)ed form 
(C. O. Thulin, Die etruskische Disciplin, i. Blitz- 
lehre, Gfiteburg [G'd/e6. Hogs. Anrsk. xi., 1606], esp. 
09). Now, Plutarch {Numa^ 15) speaks of a 
man propitiation of lightning, whicli w'as per- 
formed witii onions, hair, and fishes, and which 
both he and Ovid {Fastis iii. 333 if.) interpret as a 
commoted human sacrifice. It is natural to sup- 
pose that this rite, together with other details of 
divination by lightning, was Imrrowcd from the 
Etruscans. Then, again, in the triumphs of 
Roman generals, it was oustomary to put to death 
the captured commanders of the enemy (Cic. Verr. 
v. 77). This practice is regarded by G. Beseler 
{Hermes^ xliv. [1909] 352) as originally a human 
sacrifice : the victorious general, on his return home, 
sacrifices the best thing among his ^oils. Beseler 
also suggests that the triumph itself) as on institu- 
tion, may possibly have li^n derived from the 
Etruscans (cf. Anst, in Roscher, iL 633). From 
Etruria also, according to Nicolaus of Damascus 
{Ath, iv. 153 f., in FHO iii. 417), came the gladia- 
torial shows (Preller, Bbm. Mythologies ii.*, Berlin, 
1883, p. 97), which Varro (a». Serv. iEn. iii. 67 ; 
of. Wissowa, op. eii. 466, n. 3) believed to be com- 
mutations of human sacsrifico. Originally the de- 
parted were supposed to need attendance in tho 
other world ; hence Achilles slew twelve Trojan 
youths at the funeral pyre of Patroclus (It. xxiiL 
176). A later age snbstitntecl combat for slaughter, 
and thus at the same time did something to ratify 
the popular liking for funeral processions. Gladia- 
tori^ shows on a large scale were first celebrated 
in Rome in 264 B.a (Val. Max. ii. 4 . 7 ; Wissowa, 
/O 0 . eii . ). 

But the Etruscan influence upon the Romans 


was leas profound than the inflnenee of the Greeka 
Plutarch (JBom» 21) states t^at at the festival ol 
the Lupercalia it was the custom to streak the 
brows of two youths with blood-covered knives, 
and then to wipe them with wool, the youUis 
lieing required thereupon to laugh. In this act ol 
streaking the brow with blood many scholars have 
recognized a residuum of on ancient Roman prao* 
tice of human sacrifice. But it will be better not 
to lay stress upon this. Deubner {ABW xiB. 
[1910T 502) recognizes here a oatliartio custom of 
Greek ori|rin. To a Greek source is certainly to 
be asaigmm the ceremony of the Argeis ol which 
Wissowa, following Dids {SihyUinisehs Blditer^ 
Berlin, 1890, p. 43 L ), has given the right explana- 
tion (Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 697 f.). Every year, on 
the I4th of May (Ovid, Feutis v. 621), twenty-seven 
human-like figures, constructed of bulrushes, were 
thrown into the Tiber from the Pons suotidus 
(Varro, tie Lina. Lat. vii. 44) with religious cere- 
monies at which the Pontifices, the Vestal Virgins 
(Dion. Hal. i. 38), and the Flaminica Dialis ((Jell. 
Noct. Att. X. 16. 80; Samter, 377) were present. 
Argeis the name given to these figurei, is the Gr. 
*Ap 7 € 2 bt. This term, which in Greek is found only 
in the epic poets, was certainly intrpduced into 
the Roman religion from Greek ora^lar verse. 
In the sore stresM of war the oracle gmu-anteed re- 
lief on condition tliat twenty-seven of efie enemy’s 
people^ the number has chthonic oiiBociationB 
(Diels, 39 fl'.) — were cast into the river. In the 
language of Uie oracle the Roman was aesignated 
* Troianos ’ ; the enemy, * Argivns * (Diels, 44, 
note). Probably the condition laid down by the 
oracle was fullilled on the first occasion by an 
actual immolation of human beings, but thereafter 
in the milder form of an oflering of bulrush figures 
(Wissow'a. in Vauly- Wissowa, ii. 100). On the 
assumption that the c4i;retnony was derived from 
Gre«;k ideas, the participation of the Roman priest- 
hood certainly strikes ua as strange. We may 
perhaps sup;tK>se that the gild of bridge-builders, 
the Pontifices, were in reality performing expia- 
tions for the observance of a foreign rite at the 
Pons sublieiuss which was under tlieir charge, and 
that ill these they associated ivith themselves the 
Vestal Virgins and the Flaminica — unless, indeed, 
the ceremony was originally a Roman festival 
upon which tho Grtecus ritus was subsequently 
grafted (Deubner, AlilV xiv. [1911] 306). 

With lbs Argti Mtcriflce learned men of antlf|uity aasoefated 
a Roman proverbial phrase, via. sexagenariof de pantf. Festus 
refers to this In a paasaire (p. 8Z4), the lacuna; of uiiich are 
filled up with certainly: * fiexayenarioa (dc i>onte olini dcicie- 
bantj, ouiua canaam Manirilus hanc refert. f|uod liomanij qnt 
Inooluerint [primi Aborigines, aliquem hlomlnem, seaaginta 
lannonim qui eaaet, inimolare] Inti Patri quotiauiiia aolltl 
fuerint]* : thia sacrifice, be eaya, was suheequeiitly changsd by 
Hercules Into that of throwing bulrush figures from the bridge 
(of. also Ovid. Fnstt, v. 62Z f. ; Otto. SpriefnBSrter d. Rfinwr, 
Lelpsig, 1890, p. 820 f.). Varro (ap. Non. p. 842 [Undaaj]) gives a 
different explanation, asserting that Uio old men, who wore no 
longer allowed to vote in public assombliee, were eummoned by 
this old proverb to abandon tlie ptms (* voting-bridge*). But 
this oannot be the true explanation, as it does not aooord 
with what we know otherwise of voting among the Romans 
(Mommsen, IWm. StoaUareeht^ I^eipslg, 1898, Ii. 408). We must 
therefore amuine that the proverb points to an ancient custom 
of throwing people from the bridge. Neverthelees, this oannot 
be remirded as human sacrifice ; it was In reality a secular act 
of dmng away with burdensome old people whom the State 
would no longer maintain fB. Schmidt. * Der Selbetmord d. 
tirsise von Keos,* in JVeue Jahrb. /. d. mass. Alien, vl. [1908] 
617 ff.). It is quite probable that the Romans of primitivo 
times treated the aged in this harsh way ; tlms, on the advanoe 
of the Gauls, they left tiieir old people behind them without 
means ol self-defence— it was only In later writings that these 
old people were said to have remained behind of tbair own 
accord (Livy, v. 41. 1). Viewing the matter purely by itself, 
wetmigbt think that the Homans would be willing enough to 
eacriflee the aged as Aryei by throwing them from the bndge. 
But the aged, after all, were Romans, not Argei; and W. 
Wards Fowler (Th^ Jtonum Feetivate, llOf.) rightiy eays that 
the occasional killing of an indivIduBl could not well dovsiop 
Into the annual practice of putting oonslderalile numbeis to 
death. Wliat we liave in the cane of tlie SeaapciMirit to therr 
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ton » Monlar ut of dlapotohlnv thorn on iproiuKli of publio 
utllltiy. Wo hovo on oxooily otmilar cue in the eloyinir ot the 
tt§» ygmormuii, and thie Ahewhie wu not a haiuau eacrifice. 
A nin-away elave mlipht uve hinuelf from hie pureuete bv kllb 
Ine the priest of Diana of Nemi. He aesumed the poeltion of 
prleet. and hold It till he met a lllce fate at the hands of another 

af 91M1\ I* an ImaiLamna f\4 a «iMaM#Saa 


nj ovorthrowino the roan whom place he u 
pt. Ui. * Dying God/ London, 1011, p. 141 ff.). 

With the BAcrifioe of Argive enemies, however, 
it is probably correct to associate the rite of bulg- 
ing iuive A man and a woman belonging to a hostile 
nation (Wissowa, 421). In 210 n.c. — the most 
trying period of the war with Hannibal— Liv^ 
(xxii. 57. 6) informs ns that *ex fatalibus libns 
saorificia aliquot extroordinaria facta : int^sr qnoo 
Gallas et Galla, Graecus et Graeca in foro bovario 
sub terra vivi demissi snnt in locum saxo con- 
saeptum, iam ante hostiis huinanis . . . iinbututii.’ 
The Sibylline Books (Plat. Mare» 3, Qutest, Horn. 
83), that is to say, prescribed at that juncture 
special means of allaying the anger of the gods, 
among these means being the previously tried 
expedient of burying a man and a woman of the 
enemy’s people. The strict rule was evidently 
that the two victims should belong to the nation* 
allty with which the Homans were actually at 
war at the time (Pliny, HN xxviii. 12 : ‘gentium 
cum quibus turn res esset’). Now the hostile 
peoples had at one time been the Greelp and the 
Gauls, and subjects of these nationalities, by an 
erroneous conservatism, were sucrtliced also during 
the war with Carthage (Diels, 85 il'.). That this 
custom was suggested by Greek oracular writings 
is shown also by tlie that the prescribed 
prayers were uttered by tlie president of the 
Qulndecimviri (Pliny, loc. cit), whose princitwl 
function was to guard the Libri Sibyllinu The 
import of the rite was tliat of a sacrilice to the 
gods, who thus received the life of a man and a 
woman as pt^rs pro toto ; with the lives of the two 
victims the lives of all the men and women of 
the same tril^ w'ere mai^ically bound up (‘obliga* 
men turn magicuiii,’ Orosius, iv. 13. 4) ; and, if the 
gods accepted the one pair, the rest of the nation 
would necessarily follow them. Pliny indicates 
that he hod himself witnessed a sacrilico of this 
kind (‘ etiom nostra aetas vidit ’)— *in the vicarious 
ceremony,’ says Wissowa (421); but the present 
writer is not certain as to the latter point, as 
the Emperor Aurelian (see Vita HUt. Avg, 
when organizing the consultation of the 
Books, ordered 'cuiusUbet gentis captos to be 
reserved for sacrifice in case of need. 

Finally, in the reign of Augustus, another 
foreign people, the Iberians, introduced into Rome 
a new type of human sacrifice, viz. a deootvo, 
Dio Cassius (liii. 20) states that S. Pacuvius con- 
seorated himself to Augustus in the manner of 
the Iberians (cf. Val. Max. ii. 6. 11). This clearly 
means that the tribune, invoking the go^, vowed 
that, if they demanded the life of the Emperor, 
they should take his instead. Vows of this kind 
are met with also in later times. 

Emperor Caligula was sick (Suet. CW. 27 ; Dio 
Caw/ lix. 8 ; Houchd-Lecleroq, 

Homans pieced themselves to die that thereby 
the Emperor might recover ; and the latter took 
them at their word. The dewtio on the ^mTCroris 
behalf is mentioned also by Fronto, p. 6 (NoTOr). 

These last-mentioned examples show that out- 
side the official religion of Rome the idea of human 
sacrifice was very powerful in 
How for the persons concerned were influenced 
by conceptions inherited from ancient J^man life, 
or bv foreign ideas, or were actuated by their 
own Uionghte^ is in most coses difficult to decide. 


The most outstanding instances may be briefiy 
in^cated as follows (of. v. Lasanlx, Studied, 
classischsn AUertums, Regensburg, 1854, 

Those who took part in the conspiracy of Catilmo 
are said to have drunk the blood of a slam man 
mixed with wine (Sail. Cat, 22), and to have bound 
themselves by dreadful oaths ; this action was 
alreskdy classed among human sacrifices by Minnmnt 
Felix (30. 6). In 46 B.C., Cfesar, as a pen^ty for 
mndiiy, oaused two soldiers to be saonuced in the 
Campus hlartiuH by the priest of Mars (Dio Cass, 
xliii. 24), evidently in the lielief that that god, who 
had been roused to anger by the mutiny, vmuld 
be propitiated by the oblation. S. Pompeins threw 
men into the sea, doubtless as an ottering to 
Poseidon (i6. xlviii. 48). In 41 B.C., on the Ides 
of March (Suet. Aug, 16), Octevion is reported to 
have sacrificed throe hundred men at the altar of 
the Divus Julius i&n^itsav, Dio Cass, xlviii. 14), 
his intention being to propitiate the manes of the 
murdered dictator. Perhaps Vergil, when speak- 
ing of tlie captives ‘ quos mitteret ambris infenas 
{Mn, xi. 81), had this racriiice in his mind; in 
other passages he certainly creates ancient pre- 
cedents for the religious acts of Augustus. In a 
time of threatened calamity, Nero consulted his 
astrologers, and received the resismse; ‘solere 
reges talia ostenta caede aliqua iUustri explore 
(Snot. Aero, 36). This was probably a notion of 
Eastern origin, and such an Oriental superstition 
explains also the self-immolation^ of Antinous on 
Hadrian’s behalf (Dio Cass. Ixix. 11 ; of. art. 
Hkroeb and Hero-gods [Egyp.], P- The 
Emperor Coniiiiodns put a man to death in wo 
worship of Mithra (Vita Hist, Aug. 9); hut toe 
fact that this action is spoken of ns an enormity 
shows that the records of habitual human sacrifices 
by the priests of Mithra are false (F. Cumont, 
Textes et monuments relati/e aux myst^ m 
M ithra, Brussels, 1891), i. 69). Pa^cularly in the 
practice of magic, which prevailed widmy in the 
imperial period— a period profoundly Mected by 
Orbital superstition (Pliny HN x'*-. W)— human 
l)eings were frequently put to death, eithw hocauM 
the bodily parts of men were believed to be peculi- 
arly potent, or because— what specially concerns 
us here— the spirits of the under world would not 
give their aid unless they received a human being 
in sacrifice. It is not always easy te say which of 
these two motives prompted the Killing of mBn in 
this connexion. The best-known source of infor- 
mation regarding the practice is Hordes poem 
Canidia (&pod. 6). Cicero (w Vaiin. 14) charges 
Vatiniua with the crime ‘ inferorum animas elicm, 
pucrorum extis deos manes mactare. Didios 
Julinnns sBcrificod children in o^er to learn the 
future (Dio Cass. Ixxiii. 16), pd Elac(abalus slew 
children and practised magic (w. Ixxix. 11). 

These numerous instances of human sacrinoem 
the non-official religious sphere explain why the 
laws, the Senate, and the more humaije Emperors 
frequently made a stand against the prai^oe. 
Pliny [HN xxx. 12 f.) refers to n senat^onsultum 
of 97 B.C. directed against it, and to the injection 
by which Tiberius prohibited the immolations of 
the Druids. Tiberius 

of human beings in the worship of Saturn m Africa 
(Tert. Apol. 9). Claudius re-enacted the dwjree 
against tfie Druids (Suet. Claud. and 
nut an end to human saorihoe in the cult of the 
j^vnrian Juppiter (Loot. /wsf. i. 21* 1 ; Wissowa, 
iSiirt Paula, (v. 28.. 16) writ«.s ‘qm 

hominem immolaverint “"SHI® 

verint, fanum templumve poUnermt, bestus otem- 
untur, vel, si honestiores sin^ capita punmntur 
(cf. Mommsen, StnrfreeM, 63^.). 

' We may sum up onr investigation os follows. 
The primttive Idosis which nnd^ie the praetios of 
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bntnan aacridce obtained aJao amon^ ^e Koniftiia) 
aa appearSi above all, from the dcvotio, la par- 
tionlar cases the Romans of an earlier age oeem 
to have deduced from these ideas certain conae- 
ijnenoes afl’ecting their religious ritual, as is 
indicated by the Ver sacrum and the religious 
formula of capital punishment. On nraotical 

C nuds or from motives of humanity, however. 

nan Bacrifice was abolished from the official 
religion at an early stage. Under foreign influ- 
ences, and especially under the influence of the 
Sibylline Oracles^ it again gained a footing. It 
survived in sacrificial transactions outside the 
State religion till the close of the Imperial period, 
and legal measures did not suooeea in entirely 
abolishing it. 

LiTBRATURa— Bet the euthorltSet died in the erticle. The 
older literature it iriven in J. Beckert, De Uostiia humanU 
\ Graecos, Miinettr, 1867, p. 8 ; W. Warde Fowler, Tht 
Raman FeativaXM^ London, 1889, p. 116. note 8; end J. 
Tontain, 'Secrificiiini,' in Darembenr-Bafflio, Ir. S. 07a Tht 
mott reoent works are oitod in G. Wittowa, JRsIVpion u. KvUum 
d, Admsrtt. Munich. 1012, at the ptttafrei noted In the Index, 
p. 607, under * Mentohenopfer.' See also J. S. Reid, * Human 
Baoriflcei at Borne,* Journ. qf Roman Studisa, li. flOlS] 84. 

R. WflNSCH. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Semitic).— The dis- 
cussion of this subject falls naturally iuto two 
parts: (1) a inarshailing of the evidence for the 
existence of the rite, and (2) an attempt to deduce 
the purposes and ideas underlying it. 

I. Evidence foe the existence of Semitic 
HUMAN SACRIFICE.^!. Egypt.— That the Egyp- 
tians vrere an offshoot from the original Semitic 
stock, separated from the parent stem in early pre- 
historic times, is a favoured theory of their origin 
(see, 6.g., G. A. Barton, Semitie OrigiMt London, 
1902, where the theory is well worked out). They 
ore, therefore, naturally to he included in on 
analysis of the evidence on the subject. But it 
should not he forgotten that in any case the cleav- 
age of the Egyptians from the rest of the Semitic 
family must nave taken place at a date so remote 
that the existence of the rite of human sacrifice 
among them in common with the Semites proper 
does not necessarily prove its existence in the 
primeval times before the Egyptian secession. It 
might have developed in Egypt independently, or 
under the influence of the ideas ana practices of 
later surrounding tril>es. 

The existence of human sacrifices among the 
Egyptians has often been denied (E. Meyer, Geach, 
ties alien Agyptena, Berlin, 1887, p. 42, denies the 
evidence from native documents, while admitting 
the possibility of the Classical testimony being 
founded on true traditions ; see also Dillmanu, 
Handh, der AT TheoL, Leipzig, 1896, p. 08). But 
the testimony of certain Greek and Latin authors, 
based apparently on tradition, and corrohoratea 
by obscure passages in certain Egyptian writings 
and by scenes represented in tomb wall-paintings, 
seems to indicate that this practice was observed, 
at least in a modified or symbolic form, down to 
late historic times. 

Thus, Diodorus Siculus (i. 88) speaks of the Idng 
of Egypt as having formerly sacrificed men of red 
colour — the colour of Set or Typhon — at the grave 
of Osiris ; and he adds the important detail that, 
as red men were rare in Egypt, the victims were 
always foreigners. Manetho (ap. Porphyrius, ed. 
Muller, FUG ii. 615, no. 83) speaks of human sacri' 
fiees to Hera in Heliopolis, and of the modification 
of the rite by Amosis, who substituted waxen 
images for the victims. From another fragment 
{ib, u. 616, no. 84) it appears that in these or similar 
sacrifices the victims were ‘ Typhonic ’ ( as red) men, 
and were burnt alive ; that the sacrifices took plane 
in the dog-days, and were therefore probably pro- 
phylactic against drought or pestilence : and that 
trashes of the viotime werecoilected and ecattered 


against the wind. Procopius (de Bell, jpM. i. 19) 
states that in the temple of Phils the Blenunyes 
offered human victims to the sun. Ruffinus iuE 
iL 24) relates, with honor, that in the holy place, 
or adytum, of the temple of Berapis at Alexandria 
there were preserved the heads of infants with the 
lips gilded. Seleuous is said by Athensus to have 
written a hook which treated of the subject (wpi 

Top* AtYuirrloct MUller, iii. 600, 

Footnote). On the other hand, Herodotus (iL 45) 
denies the existence of the practice in Egypfian 
religion ; hut that intelligent tourist reports only 
what bis * dragomans ’ thought fit to tell him, and 
his evidence on a subject wmch necessarily belongs 
to the arcana of religion is therefore not conclu- 
sive. Besides these ritual sacrifices, tdiere is evidence 
for foundation sacrifices, modified, after the primi- 
uve period, by the substitution of an animal victim 
see Lefdbure, * Rites Egyptians, ’ in Publications ds 
Picole des lettres d Alger, 1800, pp. 4, 19, 36), and, 
farther, the special circumstances of Egypt, depen- 
dent for its life on the Nile inundations, demanded 
a Nile sacrifice, which the Arab historian Mortadha 
describes as lasting down to the Muslim occupation 
of Egypt FA.D. 642)— a young girl being annually 
cast into the river to ensure a sufficient rise in the 
water (Eng. tr., 1672, p. 143). A survival of this 
custom is described by £. W. Lane {Manners and 
Customs of the Modem Egyptianol^, London, 1860, 
ch. XX vi.). A conical pillar of earth was erected 
in front of the dam at Cairo, and sown with mUlet. 
It was called "arHsah (* bride*), and no doubt re- 
presented the human victim of t)ie original rite. 

It is not to he expected that the native Egyp- 
tian monuments themselves should necessarily 
corroliorato these statements of the Classie^ 
writers, even if the latter he strictly trustworthy. 
For, in general, the native is not so likely to record 
facts and practices which for liim are commonplaces 
RB is the foreigner to whom they are less familiar. 
But some passages in inscriptions and some pic- 
tured scenes have been collected, which ap])ear to 
show that the statements quoted are at any rate 
approximately correct, Amon-Hotep li., return- 
ing from his expedition to Syria, clubbed seven of 
his chief captives before the god Amon (see £. 
Naville, The Old Egyp, Faiths Eng. tr., 1909, p. 
299). In the inscription on the tomb of Set! L (to. 
p. 208) the tale is told of the attempt of men to re- 
volt i^ainst the sovereignty of Ra ; of the resolu- 
tion in the assembly of the gods to destroy the 
human race; of the partial carrying out of this 
resolve 1^ Hathor; of the appeasement of the 
wrath of Ra by a draught mixed with human blood ; 
and of his resolve to substitute animal for human 
sacrifioe in the future. Some such substitution is 
perhaps hinted at in the dark saying of the Book 
of the Dead (ch. xviii.) : 

* Whsn the flendi of Set come end change thenieelvee into 
beaete, the great aovereign princes, on the festival of the break- 
ing and turning up of the earth in TeHc IBustrisJ. elay them in 
the preeenoe of the gode therein, and their blood &owetb among 
them aa they are enutten down.* 

This seemstoreferto aplonghing festival, wherein 
the * Typhonic men * ox the Classical writers were 
replaced oy animals. 

Among scenes on Egyptian monuments sug- 
gestive of human saorifioe, the memorial of Mentu- 
herhepesef (Maspero, in Mim. de la mission archidl, 
framgaise au Caxre, v. [1893] 435) has an important 
place. One of the scenes in this tomb represents 
a person called a tekewnu, dragged face downwards 
on a sledge ; another shows the (fictitious) strang- 
ling of this person. A fiotitious sacrifice, of oouzse, 
implies an actual sacrifioe in an earlier age. 

8. Babylonia and Assyria. — If traces of human 
sacrifice ore obscure and ambiguous in Egypt, they 
are yet more so in the remains of the civilization 
of Mesopotamia. This is sorpzising, for people 
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puitheon and a complex 
notonottdy ferociona in 

taw, might be upeoted to include human aaeri. 
fiwa aiumg their regular reUgioua pnwtioeeA 
Wmgual text (nr. Bawl. J». nl 6 ) 

^ own life, the head of Inn chUd for Ida 
o7?hi«^ *0 fo^, would certainly be a proS 

vioanoue human ea^ce if She 
■«^«ilngto Zimmern 
Jeremiaa {AT im Liclat 
*“*• ^ “*)• ‘he word 
rad^ 'ohUd' ah^d properly be tranalated 
iamb. Another obscure inscription (iii. lUwl. 
ol) oontaine a passage which has been rendered 
the Mn is burnt on the high places* [when the 
crops foil], but it 8eenis> more proliably to mean 
* the grain [of a certain species] is burnt In the heat 
of the sun.* 

Lem questionable evidence, however, is not 
wanting. The first comes from that most import^ 
ant chapter 2 K 17 1 which describes the practices 
of the deported tribes whicli were substituted 
for the captive Israelites. There (v.") the Sephar- 
vites (apparently the people of Sippar) are stated 
to have burnt their children in the tire to . 


were m^e in the corners of houses, under or dose 
by the foundation. Two burnt skeletons of ehil- 
dren about six years of age were also found iu the 
uerer sanctuary, and near it was a cistern which 
had apparently adapted as a receptacle for the 
refuse of aacniim. Large numbers of animal 
bones, and many human bones of both sexes and 
all ages, yore found in it. ’rhe excavator at Geaer 
to get M expert medical opinion that 
some at least of the infants found buried had 
Mtually lived a separate existence, and tliat they 
were not merely stULborn or untimely births thus 
uisjK^d^ of (with or without the recondite notions 
of inducing a re-birth and second chance of life, as 



jAdrom- 

melech and Anaramelech, the gods of Sepharvaim 
{ssAdar^AfeUik (cf. Adrammel^h, the name of 
Sennacherib's parricide son, 2 K Ifi^) and Anu- 
Malik'], This rite obviously was carried by the 
Sepharvites from their old to their new home ; and 
if, as seems to be most probable, these wore really 
the men of Sippar, then such sacrifices must have 
taken place ‘in the town of ^ippar. Tlie chief god 
of l^ippar was Sainas, the sun, who was also called 
Amna ; it is interesting that Cod. A of the LXX 
ill this passage presents the form * Afufiiiut\4x‘ A 
human sacrifice seems to be actually figured in a 
seal published by Ball (P^'/li4 xiv. [1892] 149, where 
the passages already quoted are discussed). In this 
scene the following figures are represented : (1) 
a priest standing, holding a sceptre in both hands, 
facing (2) a divinity, staDding on the top of a 
tiqqurat, and holding in his right hand a curved 
sword, in his left a sceptre. Flames burst from 
his shoulders ; behind him is on altar, with vege- 
table olteringn n])oii it. (3) Behind the divinity are 
two standing figures, clotlietl in leopard skins, 
with their right arms raised in the attitude of 
striking. Between them is (4) a kneeling man, 
wearing only a loin-cloth and a head-dross. Above 
him is a representation of flames, and flying to- 
wards him is a bird of prey* One of the standing 
skin-clad figures holds back his head, and the other 
pulls aside his beard, as though to ex^Kise his tliroat 
conveniently for the sacrificial blow. 

Less certain evidence is the prescription that a 
son or a daughter shall he bnriit on the altar of a 
divinity as a penalty for a breach of contract (Johns, 
Atsyr, DeedSy Cambrid^, 1808-1001, iii. 345), which 
may simplv be a penal provision and such pas- 
sages as * 1 burnt their boys and girls in the fire,’ 
in Assuruai^iT-pal’s triumphal inscriptions over con- 
quered cities, which merely record a barbarity 
consonant with the rest of the acts of that aliomi- 
nable savage. There is, however, a magical 
(quoted in 2immem, KA 7'*, 509) which mentions 
the sacritiee of a slave along with an ox or a sheep. 

3* Canaan. — Here we are on firmer ground. 
Thejpractico of human sacrifice in the religion of 
the Bemitio predecessors of the Hebrews is amply 
proved by cei*tain OT pass^es (Dt 12^^ 18*®, and 
by inference in such prohibitions as Lv 18”), and 
has been corroborated by the results of recent ex- 
cavations In the High Place at Gezer, and in con- 
nexion with what appears to have been a rcMk-cut 
altar atTaanach, the skeletons of new-born infants 
have bean found buried in jan. Similar disooveries 


tion of a large building, and her skeleton was found 
built into the wall, in two coses at Gezer the 
skeletons of young persons (a youth about eighteen, 
and a girl a year or two younger) were found, 
which had evidently been sawn in two. There was 
nothing to indicate dearly the circumstances under 
which BO exceptional a form of execution had been 
adopted. 

4. Arab tribes, ancient and modern. — Under this 
lie^ we include the various tribes of the trans- 
Jordanic provinces, the Sinaitic peninsula, and 
North Arabia — known as the Midianitos, Ammon- 
ites, Moabites, ete. — as well os the Arabs liefore 
they adopted the teaching of Muhammad. These 
tribes were all so closely related that evidence of 
the practice under discussion among one or two 
will probably be sufficient proof of its prevalence 
among them all. Direct evidence is alVorded 
the incident of the sacnriface of Mosha, who im- 
molated his heir to OhcmDsh, when hard pressed 
by the Israelites (2 K 3**) — an act which seems to 
have struck terror into the victors, who fled from 
the wrath of Chemfish whose land they were invad- 
ing. W ellhausen {Reste arab, Eeidentunu^y Berlin, 
1897, pp. 42, 43, 115) and other scholars have col- 
lected the indications of human sacrifice which re- 
main among the Arabs, in spite of the eflforte of 
post-IslAmic authors and copyists to etlace the 
traces of the rites and beliefs of the Himes ol 
ignorance.' These show clearly that the Arabs 
ofiered prisoners of war to the stellar and other 
trinities, and also sacrificed lioys to Dusares and 
al-*Uzz&, the morning star. The heat-known ex- 
ample is tliat related by Nilns {Narrat. vi.) of his 
own son Theodulns, who narrowly escaped being a 
victim. He was stolen by the Saracens, c. A.D. 
400, and was to have been sacrificed to the planet. 
The ritual time for the offering lay between the 
appearance ol Venus above the horizon and her 
disappearance in the rays of the rising sun. In 
answer to the boy’s prayer, his captors overriept, 
and the time had already passed when they awoke ; 
he was therefore brought instead to the slave- 
market of Elusa, of which place he lived to become 
bishop. 

5. Hebrews. — This member of the Semitic 
family was no less prone than the rest to human 
sacrinoes, and required the special instruction of 
lawgivers and prephets to er^ioate the practice. 
Thcnr great ancestor was moved to offer his son 
Isaac (On 22). Jephthah offered his daughter (Jg 
IISHT.) under oircumBtances differing only in detail 
from the case of Mesha — in the one the vow pre- 
coded, and the act followed, the victory ; in tlie 
other the act itself was prior to the issue of the 
battle. The underlying ideas, however, were 
identical, and, notwithstanding all attempts to 

1 It In said that In loiaa parts of Beypt untintsly births ars 
burieil in tbs comers of the booses of the not In the 

fpraveyard of the village. This nmy conceivably be a aurvlval 
of the practice of immolating a child or other pereon at the 
foundation of a house, and laying the oomer*etone on the body 
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azplain away or to modify tho Hebrew inetanoe* 
there can be do reasonable donbt that it involved 
the death of the victim. Samuel * hewed Ague in 
^eces before the Lord’ (1 S but this u a 
doubtful case, in view of his depreoation of Saul’s 
intent to sacrifice immediately oefore (v.^). It 
seems more probably to have been an act of judicial 
punishment (see Baetheen, BeUrage, Berlin, 1888, 
p. 221). Hiel re-built Jericho 'upon* two of his 
sons (1 K 16**), i.e. sacrificed them at certain stages 
of the work, as we have seen to have been done at 
Megiddo and elsewhere. After the partition of 
the kingdom, tho northern branch (2 K 17^^) as 
well as tho southern, especially under Ahaz (10*) 
and Manosseh (21*), sacrificed children in fire ; by 
the time of Jeremiah a special place, the Ge Bm» 
Jlinndm, had been set asiae especially for this rite. 
On the other hand, Isaiah (67*), Mioah (6^), Jere- 
miah (19*), and Ezekiel (20*^) added their fulniina- 
tions to the direct prohibitions of Leviticus (18*^) 
and other passages in the law of the Pentateuch. 
It does not fall within the scope of this article to 
discuss the question to what deity these various 
sacrifices were ottered, or to inauire into the re- 
lationship between Jahweh and Molech (see EBIi! 
i. 390). The legitimate oases imoted above are 
suificient to prove the existence of human sacrifices 
among the Hebrews, without calling in more 
doubitnl instances, such as the murder of Abel (Gn 
4), the death of Uzzah (2 S 6^), the massacre of the 
priests of Baal (1 K 18**), and other events, where 
critics have traced ritual acts with more or less 

Phcenicians and Carthaginians.— Hero, as in 
the case of the Egyptians, we have to trust very 
largely to the testimony of Classical writers. Of 
the iRiosnicians, who loomed so largely in tho 
works of the antiquarian charlatans of a hundred 
years ago, we really know next to nothing; and 
the banal inscriptions of Carthage are not Illumin- 
ating. Three or four N umidian votive tablets have 
been supposed to state that A has ottered his son 
B, but neither reading nor interpretation can be 
considered trustworthy (see Gesenii^ Scriptures 
lingueeqwt Phoen. tnonumenia^ Leipzig, 1837, pp. 
446 IT., 453 : these inscriptions are not yet [1913] 
included in CJS), Eusebius, however (iVo^. 
Evang, iv. 16), following Sanchuniathon {apud 
Philo), speaks of the Phoenicians ottering Uieir 
dearest to Kronos ; and other writers ascribe the 
same custom to the Fhosnician colonies of Cyprus, 
Carthage, and Massilia. 

For Oypnis, me Eumb. ioe. ett. ; for Oorthage, Porphyrlui (de 
Abtt. it. 66), DkxloriM Siculus (xx. 14X andPliny {Hlf nxvi. 
V. 4) ; for llaMilia, Sarvius (»n Ain, til. 67 )l 

7* Southern Semites. — The Semitic-speaking 
people of Abyssinia appear to have been onginally 
a colony from S. Arabia, and presumably carried 
with them from their former home all the rites of 
their religion, including that of which this article 
treats. So direct evidence, however, bearing on 
the subject is to be found in the unsatisfactory 
literature relating to that little known country. 

II. The purpose op human sacrifice.--- 
Human sacrifice is the ottering of a human individ- 
ual to a divine power. It is generally understood 
to involve the slaughter of the victim, but that is 
not absolutely necessary ; the life of a medimval 
anchorite, walled up in a narrow cell, was sacrificed 
no less literally than was that of the son of Mesha*. 
But in the Semitic world, with some exceptions 
and modifications presently to be noted, the victim 
was actually put to death. It is of the highest 
importance to distinguish true cases of sacrifice 
from the following acts, which are sometimes con- 
fused with them: (1) murder for political or 
criminal causes, such as the satisfaction of private 
grudge or greed ; (2) execution of criminalB and 


prisoners of war; {Z)blood-revenfei (4)iii^fiuUieide, 
as organized among the Arab tribes ; (6) etauakter 
for medical purposes, e,g. to procure the baths of 
children’s blood supposed to cure leprosy (on which 
see Pliny, BN xxvi. i. 5). Biblical cases of the 
first three of these, all of which have been called 
'sacrifices,* are the stories of Abel (Gn 4)j Agag 
(1 S 15**), and the sons of Saul (2 S 21). The huit 
of these cannot have been a sacrifice in any case, 
as the victims were hanged (see Dt 21**, and of. the 
executions in Nu 25*, which have also been errtae- 
ously taken as a Bacrifice). The fourth (on which 
see the ^uesome 'Additional Note C’ in W. B. 
Smith’s and Marriage^ London, 1903, p. 

291 ffl) is merely a practical device to reduce the 
non-combatant members of a tribe. 

In a true human sacrifice, the victim may be (a) 
a young infant, the first- bom of tlie family ; (5) a 
enminaJ or prisoner of war; or (c) a person of 
special importance in the eyes of the {lerson or 
tribe ottering the sacrifice. In the first case we 
have, in tho majority of instances, a sacrifice of 
primitias, vrhereby the tirstfruits of the field, of 
domestic animals, and of the huniaq family were 
sacrificed to the deity. In the second case the 
victim has oifended against tho divme majesty, 
either by his crimes or by fighting against the 
people of the divinity ; tlie god has triumphed 
over his enemies, and their blood is. poured out 
before him in celebration of the triumph. The 
third case is rather diltbreiit: the god\has to be 
appeased by his own i>eoplo ; a calamity or plague 
has to be averted, or some such prize as victory in 
battle has to be obtained ; the most valuable gift 
that the tribe can otter has, therefore, to be pre- 
sented in payment for the boon ; tlie king’s oldest 
son must be ottered as a burnt-ottering tliat tliere 
may be ' great wnith ’ agaiuKt his enemies (2 K 3*^). 

By way of appentlix to this article, two points 
must be considered brietty : {a) tlie modifications 
and substitutes ottered for human sacrifices ; and 
(6) the strange suiierstition, not yet wholly extin- 
guished, that the medimval Jews proctiseu a form 
of ritual murder. 

(a) Modijictiiitms and suhntitutcs for human 
eacrifice, — Although, as the notorious case of the 
Aztecs shou’S, the practice of human sacrifice is 
not inconsistent with a high standard of culture, 
it is natural that the advance of civilization should 
develop a renugnance against tlie rite in its crudest 
form, and that various devices should be invented 
to satisfy the demands of the gods without actually 
taking life. There are four such devices that call 
for mention. (1) The eubstitution of a model of 
wax or straw, as we have already seen, was early 
introduced into Egypt. Small figures of men cut 
from lamime of bronze and silver were found under 
tlie foundation of a house at Gezer, evidently re- 
presenting actual human victims. The occasional 
cases of tne sacrifice of vile, worthless, or crippled 
members of the community may also in a sense be 
a substitution for lives more valuable. Although 
the dogmatic statements of folk-lorists on such a 
point cannot be accepted without reserve, it is 
possible that some children’s games (see ERE ii. 
862*) are the pale reflexion of rites that once in- 
volved the immolation of human victims. (2) By 
redemption the eldest son of the Hebrew fa^y 
waa rescued from the doom that doubtless was 
literally carried out at first ( Ex 13”). (3) Probably 
mutUaiion and similar irreparable injniies— espeoi 
ally those involving the loss of nude virility or 
female chastity— were devices to preserve life while 
saorifieinff its Joy. (4) Subatitutionary acts were 
also pertormed, m which all sembUmoe of the 
victim disappear. Thna, under the foundations 
of many houses in Palestinian excavations have 
been discovered groups of lamps and bowls (naually 
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^ iSh&'rt.K'id&S bSiir^t ’* 
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In "?**■*****«»• reffordinff tU Jem.— 

U^g Mi^a Agw an extr^iXy idi^aa 

thSit tihB JOWB PT&4StUl6c) WBCfftt ritirm frti* 

®* Chrirt4^,eBI^aIly of Chriitiau 
chilarenp was essentiaL This a'ild notion was. and 
u some qnartors has been in quite recent veora 
fostei^ ty poliUoally interested persons in^ordei 
to uflaine anti-SemiUe passions. For the super- 
^ticm there seems to be a certain basis of fiwst. 
The mutual hatred of Jew and Christian, and the 
oppressions of which the latter were guilty, would 
naturally lead to reprisals when opportunity offered 
for them ; and we need not be surprised to find that 
such a reprisal should take the form of a grim 
parody of the Grucitixion, the event to which the 
Jews ascribed their misfortunes. Accordingly it 
appears that some drunken Jews at a feast— no 
doubt that of Purim— crucified a Christian child 
in the Syrian town Inmestar (Socrates, HE vii. 16) 
in AD. 416. About 600 years later this seems to 
have been followed by the similar murder of St. 
William of Norwich. Other alleged cases followed 
thick and fast, especially in England and Germany ; 
even so late as 1000 a mysterious murder in West 
Prussia was mode the lever for an anti-Semitic 
demonstration.^ All the recorded cases, from that 
of William of Norwich to the last mentioned, have 
been analy^ by H. L. Strack {The Jew and Human 
Sacrificet Eng. tr.. London, IM [cf. his art. ANTI- 
SEMITISM, in vol. i., e 
his investigation are 
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1 . 007]), and the results of 
. , as just mentioned, that 
there may have been indiviaual cases of murder 
by Jews, but that these are a very small minority 
of the alleged examples recorded, and in any case 
were siinply acts of revenge for jimrsonal or national 
wrongs ; (2) that in no Jewish rite is human blood 
in any circumstance required or utilized ; (3) that 
there may be a few oases of slaui^hter to procure 
blood for medicinal purposes, which, as we have 
already seen, must not be confused with sacrifice 
proper, but that there is no real evidence of this ; 
(4) that in tiie vast majority of cases the Jews were 
simply made scapegoats for mysterious murders, 
or even sometimes for accidental deaths, the 
evideuoe being generally doubtful, and the so- 
called * confessions ’ being extracted 1^ torture. 

IdniiATims.— In sddltlon to tbo siitboritlos dtod In the body 
of tbie article, eee D. Chwolaohn, DU SwbUr tmd <ter StatU- 
“ ‘ “ (referenoei in Index, av.*Meneoliea- 


tnttf, Leilas, 1866, vol. 11. (refe 
opl#r*)?WuR- Smith, JUl, 


Sem.*f London, 1804; M, 




th» prince eeprifioed bamen 
tbe god*. The lot fett bpon the con ol 
a pmticn Va^o, crho nfnart to give him up. 
The Russians forced au entrance into his house 
and diaughtered him and all his family. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Teutonic). — What 
cmsar says regarding human sacrifice among the 
Gauls (de BelU GaU, vi. 16 : ‘ homines imnimant, 

. . . quod pro vita hominit nisi hominis vita 
reddatur, non ^ posse alitor deorum imniortalium 
nunien placari arbitrantur, publiceque eiusdem 
generis haliont inntitata saurifioia') iiolds good 
also in the case of the Teutons. As late as the 
historical period, the latter people, when their 
own lives were imperilled, or when some threatened 
disaster was to be averted, offered human beings 
in sacrifice. They believed that the demons and 
gods who had a tiesire for human lives would be 

satisfied, or their anger appeased, by such immola- 

tions. The human victims of these rites were not 
as a rule fully privileged members of the particular 
community; they were prisoners of war, slaves, 
outlaws, or chilaren under age. At times when 
the community had no such persons at its disposal, 
and, in particular, in military campaigns or ex- 
peditions by sea, the victims were selected by lot. 
Like all other sacrifices among the Teutons, 
human sacrifices were regulated by the principle 
eU> ut dee. Either they were of a prophylactic 
character— and from this class sprang the periodic 
immolationsof human lives— or they were performed 
in fulfilment of vowa They were offered to the 
demons who caused death, or to tlie man-stealing 
souls of the departed, or to the god of death ana 
of the dead; sometimes, however, the saorifioe 
was paid to the fmd of war, as also to the deities 
of fruitfulness, iidio wore to be thus induced to 
prevent failure of crops and consequent famina 
In process of time human sacrifice was suiierseded 
by the saorilice of animals, or ol objects regarded 
as substitutes for human life. 

According to Tacitus {Germ, 9), nil the German 
tribes olfered human sacrifices to Wodan-Mercury 
on certain days. These immolations, however, 
were accorded not to Wodan as the supreme god, 
but to Wodan as the god of death, and were de- 
signed to avert a wholesale loss of lifa Thus 
from other references of Tacitus we leom that the 
Hermunduri, after their victory over the Chatti, 
offered human lives to the god of death and Mam- 
T^n, the god of war {Ann. xiii. 57). This is con- 
firmed by the Norse records. When King Aunn 
of Upsala was growing old, he sacrificed nine of 
hU sons to Otiinn in order that his own life 
might to prolonged in return {Hevmskringla^ ed. F. 


^ jdnsson, Copenhagen, 1900, 1. 45f.h ,1® the 
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Ulpsig. 1905 (both rsthsr vjd); P. C. Nows, 

UberSSe RelipUn ynd dU CMiMeitm der PMnitUr, Min, 
1861-66: R. A S. Macsllstw, TAs EsgntMen eTGeter, 
London. 1912 : G. Schnmacher, TWI 
1908: B. SoUln, TeU Ta'anneh, Vienna 1804; E Mader, 
•Dio Monsohenopfer dor alien Hebrfter a der benaohbarien 
VOlkor,* In liardcnhewor*S BibU StudUne sle., Mbuig, 1909 
(voiy useful, but cefemnoea etc., requite Teriteatlon). 

R. A. S. Macausteb. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Slavio).-The Balrio 
Slava were fanatios and saonfioed Christians to 
their gods. Every year a Christian wu ohosen 
by lot and offered to the god Svantovit in his 
temple (Helmold, CAromca Slavorum, Frankfort, 
158L paeeim). The head of Bishop John of 
Meoklenburg was fixed on a lance and offered to 
the god Badigatt {ib.). In Russia the so-^led | 
CkrankU qf Jrosfor, under the year 988, t.«. a : 
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upon his pTotSgd, Starkad, a life of three human 
generations only on condition that Starkad should 
sacrifice King Vikar to him ; and the god himself 
put into Starkad*s hand the spear with wMch he 
was to slay the king (Saxo Grammaticus, i. 276). 
While these exam^es belong to the sphere of 
myth, yet they witness to the people’s belief that 
Ooinn accepted life in exchange for life. 

Death holds his harvest in time of war. Hence 
the Teutons immolated the lives of enemies, 
especially after a victory. The Bouth Teutonic 
sources do not usually indicate to whom such 
sacrifices were offered. Thus, 8.^., the women of 
the Cimbri, after a victory, saoriticed their cap- 
tives (Strabo, vii. 2. 8) ; after tlie battle of Arauno 
(165 B.C.) the captured Romans were hanged upon 
trees (Orosius, Hiet. v. 16) ; the Teutons of West 
Germany treated their prisonerB in the sune way 
after the battle In the Toutoburger Forest (Tie. 
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Ann. L 61) t and limUar laerifioM were performed 
by the HeniU (Pkooop. de BeU. Oat. iL 14), the 
army of Ariovietne (Gml de Bell. Gall. L 6S), and 
others. Sometimes we find that a vow of hamaii 
saerifioe was made before a battle. Thus Bada- 
gaisus, the leader of the Teutons, on the oooasion 
of his expedition into Italy, took a vow that, if he 
conquenAl, he would saonfiee the oaptured Chris- 
tians (OrosiuB, vii. 37). In the Northern mrees 
the vow and the oblation alike are paid to OSinn. 
whose cult, as the god of war and of battles, had 
found its way into the Scandinavian region from 
N. Germany. Procopius {de Beil. Oat. ii. 16) tells 
ns that the Thulites had sacrlfioed human beinga 
to ''Apqf. When Jarl Einar of Orkney conquered 
Halfdan, the son of Harald, he devotM his adver- 
saries to U5inn in return for his victory {Jeelandio 
Saaatf L p. 83 *gaf hann OSni til sicprs tAr% 
Wnen a Norse general came face to face wi^ the 
enemy, he cried out: *06inn 4 ySr alia* (*06inn 
has yo^ all *). 

But OCinn was at the same time the leader, and 
thus also the god, of the dead, and his dominion 
was increased oy the addition of fallen warriors 
(voir) to the company of the Einhevjar. Hence 
he not seldom selected his own victims. He sent 
forth his battle-maidens, the Valkyrs, to bring to 
his kingdom the heroes who fell in the field of 
batti^ We sometimes even meet with the belief 
that 08inn himself took part in the battle, and 
secured his destined victims. Thus, e.g.. he was 
present at the great battle of Bravalla, in which 
King Harald of Denmark fought against Hring of 
Sweden, and the god himself struck King Harald 
down (Saxo Gram. L 800 $ Fomaldars6gur, i. 
880 f.). Or he gives the adversary of his destined 
victim a spear with which to slay the latter 
{Gautreke Setga, ed. Ranisch, p. 18 ff. ). Sometimes, 
again, men devoted their own lives to the goda 
When Eirikr the Victorious, King of Sweden, met 
his nephew St;i^rln0m in battle near Fyrisvellir, 
he defeated hu ufe to 06inn, before the onset, 
promising that he would die ten years afterwards 
{Fammanneudgur^ v. 290). But the Northern 
Teutons of ancient times, in order to gaiu a 
victory over their enemies, sometimes offered sacri- 
fices also to their tutelary deitiea When Jarl 
Hdkon of Norway joined battle with the Jdms- 
vikings in the bay of Hifimngen (986), and the 
victory inclined to the aiae of the latter, he sacri- 
ficed nis youngest son, Erling, to his protective 
goddess ThorgextS HolgabrfiC, and so won the day 
{JOmavikinga Saga^ cod. A.M. 510, p. 70 f.). 

Besides war, expeditions by sea were another 
great source of danger to life. In the sea there 
lived a man-stealing demon whom the North 
Teutons called R4n (* robber*). R4n, with her 
nine daughters— personifications of the waves— 
laid hold of her victims in storms at sea. Those 
who were drowned passed into her kin^om, and 
were there regaled with lobsters and fism Hence 
dwellers by the North Sea, or the ocean, before 
setting out upon a voyage, ofiered a human sacri- 
fice, hoping tnereby to protect themselves against 
the rapacity of the sea-demon. The heathen 
Saxons, before taking ship for home after their 
marauding and predatory incursions, killed a tenth 
of all their captives upon the beach, in order that 
a safe voyage might be granted to them (C. von 
Richthofen, Zur Lex Saxonum^ Berlin, 1868, p» 
204). Likewise the Normans, when embarking 
upon their Viking raids by sea, sacrificed human 
beings to the sea-god {Mtm. de la eoeUtt dee antiq. 
de & Normandie, xxii. [1860] 120 1,). These 
sacrifices ware performed upon the seashore with 
special frequency when the ships were unable to 
put forth because of storms or unfavourable winda 
in such emergencies, and esperially if other victims 


were not available, the individuals to be eaerlfioed 
were often chosen by lot from among those who 
were about to take part in the voyage (Saxo 
Gram. L 422). Here should be mentioned also 
the saorifioes offered by the Frisians to their 
supreme god Fosita* In Fosite*s Land, an island 
in the North Sea, was situated, not far from a 
sacred spring, his sanctuary, violation of which 
was punished by the sacrifice of life after the god 
had aanonneed by lot that he desired such an 
expiation (Alcuin, Vita WUUbrardi, oh. 10 ; JfSriee* 
itehe BeehtegueUen, ed. von Richthofen, Berlin, 
1840, p. xlui). These immolations were per- 
formed upon the seashores and as far down as 
Mediieval and Christian times it was a prevalent 
Frisian belief that the sea demanded the sacrifice 
of those who had been miilty of robbery (Adam of 
Bremen, HUi. Eeel. Ewmb. iv. 8). Here, there- 
fore, the saerifioe was originally^offered to the sea- 
demon, and was transfers to Fosite, and brought 
into connexion with the violation of hU sanctuary 
only after he had become the supreme object of 
worship. 

But liumsn sacrifices connected stith seafaring 
were not so decidedly of a prophylactic character 
as those connected with failure of orpps. Failure 
of crops meant famine, and famine 'meant great 
loss of life, and here we have the explanation of 
the human saorifioes performed in timM of threat- 
ened scarcity. Thus, during a famine. King 
Heiffrekr, instead of offering m his own son, upon 
whom the lot had fallen, saoriffeed King Harala of 
Keifigotaland and his retinue {Nervarar Saga, ed. 
S. Bugge, Christiania, 1865, p. 227 f.). Like other 
races, the Teutons r^ardm the king as chiefly 
responsible for a bad harvest. It is recorded that 
the Swedes attributed both abundance and scarcity 
of crops to their kings {Heimekr, L 76 : * Sviar em 
vanir at kenna konuuri biefii 4r ok hallieri *)• Even 
as late as 1627, we nnd Gustavus Vasa, at the 
parliament of Westerfis, complaining that the 
people blamed the king for the lack of rain or sun- 
shine (E. G. Geijer, Sveneha Fvlkete Hiet., Orebro, 
1887, U. 71). From heathen times comes the state- 
ment that the Swedes sacrificed King Domaldi 
* pro fertilitate frugum deae Oreii ' Qdon. Hist. 
Nor., Christiania, 1880, p. 98), when neither the im- 
molation of animals nor that of ordinary men had 
been able to arrest the blight {Heimskr. i. 80 f.). 
When the immolation of kings, which among the 
Teutons gradually dlsappeued within historic 
times, was at len^h finally abandoned, the king 
who was held accountable for famine was dethrone^ 
or even expelled from the country, as was the prac- 
tice, s.e., among the Burgundians (Amm. Matoell. 
xxviii. 6. 14). 

The practice of periodical human saerifioe, offered 
in spring to the deities of fertility, arose from the 
dread of possible dearth. Such a periodical rite 
was the sacrifice at the festival of Nerthus, which 
was celebrated every spring by seven tribes on the 
Baltic Sea (Taa Germ. 40). At this festival the 
priest drove the oar of Nerthus— the divine Tsmi 
ilfcifer— through the various oantons of the con- 
federacy, in order to secure the fertility oi the 
whole country. Then, when the procession was 
over, the slaves who had accompanied tbe oar were 
sacrificed to the goddess in her saered lake. 
Another immolation on a large scale took place 
every ninth year in the ancient and highly vene- 
rated sanctuary of Lethra in Zealand, where the 
residence of the Danish kings was also situated. 
At this festival likewise the members of the con- 
federation assembled for a joint-oelebratUm in order 
that, along with their feaet, tiiey might perform 
the great immolation in which nuiety-nine human 
beings, and an equal number of horses, dogs, and 
oooks, respectively, were sacrifioed. This oelebm* 
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ttwi plM6 In winter— the reason in which HUME.— x. Life.— David Horne, beat known 
elaewhera the ancient Teutonic festival of the dead for his philosophical writings, but a student of 
was held— and WM designed to benefit the souls of history and economics also, was bom in Edinburgh 




had committed, as the Christian chronicler antobiography, he came of a family of distinoUmi 
(Thietmar of Merseburg, CArontefe, i. 6) outsit, but of small estate. He was the youngest of three 
A rimilarsaorito was perform^ m ancient Upsala. ci^dren, who were early ieft fatherless, but h^ 
The sMson of the year at which it took place is not the care of a devoted mother. Little is Known of 
noted in pnr sonrees, but was in all probability the liis early education. He entered the University 
early spnnff. The sacrifice was oflered to ths crod of FdinKnrtrh in fliiinhilowinhicuklandlitfirarv 
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in the festival of Nerthus, there was a procession he went to Paris, and there wrote hU TVsafMS 4^ 
here also, the image of Frey being borne through Human, Nature, the first and second volumes of 
the district by a yonng priestess {Flateyjarbdk, i. which were published in 1739, when he was only 
837 ff.). Frey, too, received human sacrifices, at twenty -eight years old. He expected much from 
least in the later period of heathenism. These this his first work, but snlTered a great disaniHiint- 
aacrifices, like the great immolation at Leihra, meet. It ‘foil deod-bom from the prem. H ewy 
were performed every nine years, and were oft'ered not discouraged, however, but procee<^ to wnie 
in the sacred grove at Upsala, their object being to in a more popular form. In 1741 the first vomme 
propitiate the god, i.e. to secure his favour for the of his Essays appea^, and 
people, and fertility for the land. The victims immedmtefy thenotiM he courted^ 
here wore not only human beings, hut also boms of Essays followed the next 
and dogs, nine of each kind being sacrificed. The hopw of securing Uie chair of Moi^ KiiloB^y to 
bodies of the human victims were hung niKm trees the University of 
in the mered grove, and the informant of Adam of meured thejpwt of tator to 
Bremen (iv. 2^27) wy* that he had men wventy- d^. In 1 <4# he became .ecreta^to ^ 

^ .mnended there. Clair, with whom be remained, with a alight intar- 

The Teutona practised these immolati«ma with a raption, for two ^ B^iel- 

view to protecting human life and kee^ malig- After »““• hh whu^tw 

nant demons at wiy. They had a mmuar purpose sliire, he rrtnraed to Edinburg h m WW, whereM 
in^e sacrifice awooia t-d with buildings— a prac- remiuned for twdve yem ^£5^ 

rice m^itha^g all races. It is t^al the of hi. greatest literary 

ancient sonroea supply no evidence of this obcerv- In 

ance the futons, hut the discovery of written, together with to y 4" 

(eaneciallT oats), or by certain parte of wim^ the U^pnon w n™ » » which was 


in a more popular form, in 17al the first volume 
of his Essays appeared, and gained for him almoat 
immediatefytho notice ha courted. Aseoondvoliune 
of Essays followed the next year. Jn 1744 he bM 
hopes of securing the chair of Moral Philosophy to 
toe University of Edinburgh, but failed, m then 
secured the post of tutor to the Marquis of Annw* 
dale. In 1746 he became secretary to General St. 
Clair, with whom he remained, with a alight mter* 
mption, for two years, contlnninp his writing. 
Alter some time spent at Ninewells, in Berwick- 
shire, he returned to Edinburgh in 1751, where he 
remained for twelve years. Tiiese were the 
of bis greatest literary activity, in which moat of 
his i)olitical, economic, and religion studies were 
written, together with his of Ei^land. In 

1763, in company with Lord Hertford, he again 
visited Paris, and was received there with grati- 
fying distinction. Ho was under-secretary to 
General Conway in 1767, and spent two y^™ to 
London. He returned to Edinburgh in 1769, to re- 
main for the rest of his life, enjoying a wide repn- 
tation and a substantial income. He died on tmth 


tongs was at an early date supplied by animals 
(especially cats), or by cerUm ports of animals 
(h^ of horses, oxen, etc.), nnd nt *1^ 

uiimate tUngs (imsges, coins, etc.). 
imcriiw of putting in certain ohj«^ at the laying 
of foundation stones Is a survival of the ancient 
rite. In the anrient sacrifices the victims were 
under the threshold of baildm(M, under the 
gatewaye of city walls, and nnd« the pillsie of 
bridged Then the dikee uiipn the eeacoest, ae 
iiAfae epeeially expoeed to the ^•'y**'_T?*”i.***‘* 
protMted by hnman sacrifices. In Oldimburg, 
diildren an wd to have been thus i^nm^ as fw 
down as the 17th cent., by way of making the 
dikes eecnn (L. Strackmsn, ffT 

Hertogtum Oidenburg^, OldOTburg, 

And even at the present day m^y 

distriota with the popular Wef that c®^*® 
Btmotures of huge sise could n«y®r ^®^®, 

Into existence at all nnl^ the builder 
a human being under their supports, Of. artt. 
Bbidgk ; Foundation. 


lilie V* isaaaa n»vw— - 

him well. His friimdshipfwKooeeeau, which w 
poorly reqnited, was ebaractonstia of him. 1 here 
^ in hU diepoeltion a mixture of cynicism and 
kindliness, a seeptirism, half serious and half 
playful, which prevented for a time a just estimato 
of UU ability. But his reputation has groivn with 
the years, and he ranks among the most acute and; 
penetrating students of human nature, 
a. Writinga.— 

‘"iwril. »«««<«**« sf Jfwsl*. do. 

17^2, PolitiSu lAeourMj ^Inbunyh. , 

L7&4-C1, Four /)£»MrraC»oiw : OC 
Religion ’ ; 'Of the PMsIone* ; *01 Tragedy ; Of the SUndard 

of Teete,* do. 

3. PhiloKiphy.-Hnmo’sphUiwophyisus^ly^ 
bn^onht that be wrote imth the ideas M thM 
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methodPbf ' conducting inanlzy nre tho rcaUj aigni* 
fioant things in the work of this Scotsman, wW 
ddighted in calling himself a seeptio. His soefftt^ 
cism is not onl^ a suspicion of nis predeoesao«i^'‘ 
philosophy ; it is also the reocxmmendation of a 
positive attitude towards life. 

In its logical relation to the philosophy of Locke 
and Berkeley, the philosophy of Hume appears to 
be the natural and inevitable conclusion of the 
position they defended in regard to the objects and 
method of knowledge. Looke (^.e.) had reduced 
his inquiry into the * original, certainty, and extent 
of human knowledge’ to three fundaments! tenets 
which may be stated as follows : (1) the only im* 
mediate objects of knowledge are ideas ; (2) all 
ideas are acquired ; and (8) knowledge is a syn- 
thesiBof ideas, * the perception of the agreement or 
disagreement * of them as they are compared and 
related. Ideas, with Locke, were definitely dis- 
tinguished from thinm, on the one hand, ancf from 
the mind, on the other hand ; they constituted a 
series of intermediate existences between the mind 
and the things to which knowledge is suppos^ to 
refer. Berkeley (g.o.) had questioned the validity 
of the distinction between ideas and things, if 
Locke’s fundamental theses are to be mainUuned. 
If, that is, knowledge is concerned immediately 
with ideas, their comparisons and relations ; if in 
both object and method it never passes beyond 
them, then the distinction between ideas and things 
becomes unintelligible. Knowledge deals directly 
with its objects ; and, if it is a perception of them 
and their relations, it is evident that objects are 
what they are in perception ; their esse is percifyi, 
Hnme pushes this analysis of Locke’s position still 
farther, attacking tlie distinction between ideas 
and the mind, just as Berkeley had attacked the 
distinction between ideas and things. Nothing is 
given in rierception, be urges, except that which is 
neroeived, namely, perceptions. A mind distinct 
from perceptions is not given ; it is not a datum 
of experience, an object to be identified among the 
sum-total of objects perceived. At best it is a group 
or ’bundle of peroeptions’ which expands or con- 
tracts as peroeptions are added or subtracted. In 
other words, Hnme contends that, if we take 
Locke’s fundamental positions rigoronsiy, then we 
must adroit that perceptions — ^that is, the content 
immediately given in perception — are our only ob- 
jects, and knowledge can aeal only with relations 
oetween perceptions. To pass beyond perceptions, 
either to the ubjeots which they ore supposed to 
represent or to a mind which is supposM to per- 
ceive them, is to take a step which exiierienoe does 
not warrant. Knowledge, as knowledge, is thus 
rigorously limited to the immediate data of ex- 
perience, and that means, with Hume, to our per- 
ceptions. 

These data of experience Hume divides into two 
classes— impressions and ideas — and rests the dis- 
tinction between them squarely on experience. 
The clearest statement of the distinction is found 
in the second section of the Enquiry concerning 
Human Undcrctanding^ entitled, ’ Of the Origin of 
Ideas’ : 

* By the tenn {mprMtidn, I meen ell our more liirely peroep- 
tione, when we hear, nr see, or feel, or love, or hate, or d«rire,oT 
will. And Inipreeelone are distinirulehed from ideas, which «re 
the less lively peroeptions, of which ws ars conscious, when we 
reflect on any of tnoae aensationa or movementa above men- 
tioned.* 

Furthermore, all ideas:are derived from impresuons, 
but impressions are themselves originals without 
any disooverable derivation. Ideas are oopies, 
faint reproductions of impressions ; and this fact 
gives us a role by which to test the soundness of 
onr ideas : 

'When we entertain any suspicion that a phlloaophlcal term is 
■mploysd without any msanlnn or Idea (as is but too troqusntX 
we need but enquire, from whtU impressUm is that siqqMMsd 


ItedsrAmff And If It be impoMribls to a«fl«i W, this wHI 
serve to confirm onr suiniclon. By brlnglBf losas Into eo olear 
a Ught we may raasonabhr hone to rsmore all dimte, whiob 
may arisi, oonoomlng thsir nabxra and rsslitjr ' (ik)L 

To this test Hnme subjects such principal philo- 
sophiosl ideas as those of space, rime, cause^ neces* 
sary connexion, substance, mind, to find m each 
case that there is no single distinct impression as 
the source of the idea. Such ideas must be referred 
to the grouping of impressions or ideas, or to the 
yoMNLgB from one impression to anotlier, or fgom 
one idea to another. For instance, the idea of sub- 
stance is not derived from any distinct impression, 
but 

' is nothing but a oollsotlon of slmplo ideas, that are united by 
the imeglnetioD, and hare a particular name assigned them, by 
which we are able to reoell, either to oureelvee or others, that 
ooliaotion* (A IVeatiM qf Human Hatwre, bk. L pt. i. eec. vl,)h 

The idea of necessary connexion is not deriv^ 
from any necessary connexion discoverable among 
onr impressions, out from the /seftny attending 
• the customary transition of the imagination from 
one object to its usual attendant.’ And the idea 
of oanse and effect is to be understood, not in terms 
of any discoverable power by whicui one thing 
works a change in some other thing, but in terms 
of the persistent habit of human nature to expect 
similar facts to be followed by similar Experience. 

Thus Hume attempted to abolish the leading 
ideas of the philosophy which preceded him, by 
pushing to the extreme the doctrine that, so far as 
knowledge is concerned, we deal only with iiercep- 
tions and their relations. Since we perceive no 
power, no necessary connexion, no substance in 
which qualities inhere, and no mind which itself 
perceives, but only perceptions, impressions, and 
the ideas derived from them, we mnst inteqiret 
mind, power, substance, and necessary connexion 
solely in terms of impressions and ideas. When 
BO interpreted, they lose the force and signifi- 
cance usually asstraed to them. They cease to be 
principles applicable to things, and become rather 
principles for the grouping and associating of ideas. 
Thus Hume gave a gi eat impetus to associationist 
psychology, to the view that knowledge is con- 
cerned only with original mental eleiiients and 
their associations. 

The result thus reached by Hume he presents to 
the reader as a recommendation for scepticism. 
He TOints ont that ^e naturally tend to reiK>so 
faith in our senses and to believe that we perceive 
external objects, whereas philosophy convinces us 
that we perceive only perceptions which we suppose 
refer to objeots or represent them. Of this supposi- 
tion we can have no proof, for onr perceptions, 
being perceptions and nothing more, never give 
any inaication of external objects. Confined thus 
to our peroeptions, reason can never pass beyond 
them, and we are forced to doubt the rational 
soundness of any oonclusions which attempt to 
carry ns beyond (see Human Nature^ bk. L pt. iv., 
particularly sections i., ii., vi., and vii.). 

Home’s reasoning here is so manifestly based 
qpon the assumption that perceptions are not 
objeots— one of Locke’s fundamental assumptions, 
whiob he has himself declared to be really nnin- 
telhgible— that it is dillionlt to follow him serionsly. 
He appears to be playmg with the issue to whiob 
be has reduced the philosophy of his predecessor. 
But in another connexion he gives a decidedly 
serious and important turn to his * soeptioism,* 
namely, in his doctrine of belief. ' We may well 
ask,’ he states, * What causes induce us to believe 
in the eoeistenee of body f, but ’tis in vain to ask, 
WhUhsT ihore be body or notf* {ib, hk. I. pt. iv. 
see. ii.). This statement may be generalised tc 
indioate how with Hume the problem of belief is 
more important than the problem of knowledge. 
To his mind philosophers t«d busied themselvei 
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mooh with the question whether the things in 
whi^ we naturally believe, such as an external 
wwld, power, Qod, providence, exist— a question 
which cannot be answered, because, in order to 
answer it, we diould have to pass beyond tne 
limitations which experience puts upon the problem 
ox existence. There is no way of proving that that 
which we have not experiencea exista It ia 
therefore, idle to try. But, since we believe in 


in this particular. The mles of morality, 
ore, ate not the conclusioiui of oHr teason.' 
fl^ey are condusioiis from feeling and sentiment. 
^ Murslity is more properly felt than jnd^d of.' 
Again: 

^itui h dlttlnguWad by thoplMsafs, and vloiby tbs pals, 
any sotloiii Mntimenti or chanetor gi^ ut by tbs nan 
jtew and oontompMoa This deototon b vary oommodlctts: 

*ihia rtmpto quaatlon, Why any ooMon 


uuarauie, Mue TO liry. xiuii, since we believe in or irzrrj:* 

spite of tbu fact, the grounds of onrhelief may be or ufMotifiiti. in oidar to ahawtSs^^iTcSTta 

mwrtigaM. In nvety ou.. Hnme tedncM bdief 

natur^nor aran in our inuuinatlon, by any daar and dbtiaot 
conoa ptiqn. I flatter myadfl hare esaroted a gnat paHof^ 
prannt dei^ by a atetemant of tho quotelon, whl^appaan 
lo^mo 10 fraa from ambiguity and obmrlty 'lib. bk. UCyaL 


to some principle of human nature, to some habit 
or propensity of mind, just as he reduces the belief 
in necessary connexion to the feeling attending 
we inevitable expectation of similar consequences 
from similar events. Ho defines belief generally 
as lively idea related to or associaM with a 
present impression.' His comment on this defini- 
tion is not only a darification of it, but a good 
illustration of his philosophical poution gencrdly. 

'When weinlerthaexbtenoaof an oblaot from that of othem. 
lome objaot muat alwayi be pnaent either to the memotr or 
Moaea, In order to be the foundation of onr reaaoning; luioe 
the mind cannot ran up with Ite Inferenoea inllnUum, 
Reaaon oan never aetlafy na that the exbteuoa of any one object 
doei ever Imply that of another; ao that whan wo paaa from the 
Impraaalon of one to the Idea or belief of another, we are not 
detanntn'd by reaaon, bat by ciiatom or a prindpla of aaaoda- 
tlon. Bat belief b aomawhat more than a elmpie Idea. *Ib a 
psrtkmbr manner of forming an Idea: And aa the aama Idea 
can only ba vary*d by a variation of Ite degreee of force and 
vivacity : It tollowa upon the whote, that bwef b a lively Idea 
producM bya rebtlon to apraeent Impreoaloa. aooordingto the 
foregoliig definition '(A. bk. I. pt. ill. eeu vli.). 

Then there is a kind of incvitableness abont belief ; 
it is the necessary result of putting the mind in 
certain eircumstanccs. That is why scepticism, 
although it triumphs over reason and every at- 
tempt to establish oy reason the objects of belief, 
is relatively impotent in the face of belief itself. 

' Nature’— and here Hume means human nature— 
* will always maintain her rights, and prevail in 
the end over any abstraot reasoning whatsoever.' 

To ground bdief on principles of human nature 
rather than on proved conclusions of reason, how- 
ever, was for Humonot the end of philosophy. It 
suggested to him a science of human nature which 
should set forth in detail the ways in which men 
act and in whidi they come to believe in any 
matter of fact. Such things are with him the 
proper objects of philosophical inquiry. Only the 
mewod ^plioaUe to them should oe carefully 
noted, l^e sub-title to his Treatiae of Human 
N(Uwrt indicated what he conceived that method 
to be : 'an attempt to introduce the experimental 
method of reasoning into moral subjects.* That 
is, problems oonceming man’s beliefs and conduct 
are to be handled by observing how men behave 
under given eonditions, and what actuates and 
moves them. Above all, the effeets of probdbUa con- 
clusions based on observed uniformities, sequences, 
and expectations are to be emphasized. For proha- 
bili^ rather than certain oonclusions is the great 
gui& in human life. This method has already 
been illustrated in the foregoing exjposition. A 
farther and significant illustration of it is found in 
Hume's theory of morals. 

'Thoin who affirm,* heisys, 'that virtue Is nothing but noon- 
lormity to reason ; that there are eternal fltnesms and unCt- 
neiseM of things, whioh are the tame to every rational being 

<qilnlott, that morality, Uks truth, Is dfsoem'd merely by idaes, 
end by their Juxta-poeltion and oompariaon. In order, there- 
fore, to Judge of theae systema, we need only oonaider, whether 
it be possible, from reason alone, to distinguish betwixt moral 


sec. II.). 

Thus we are brought to look for the springs of 
mortd action, not in reason, but iu a natural 
quality or disposition of human nature — ^tlie dis- 
position to approve or disapprove actions as they 
affect us with a favourable or unfavourable view 
of the person acting, as they lead us to sympa- 
thize with him and his motives. Hume’s theoiy 
of morals is thus neither hedonistic nor egoistio 
primarily. It is not essentially utilitarian, al- 
though oonsiderations of utility are important for 
him. It is rather an attempt to show that morals 
are pre-rational, finding their origin in the emo- 
tions rather than in caloulation. His theory is 
introduced by an elaborate and interesting study 
of the emotions themselves. 

Hume’s method of dealing with religion is the 
same as his method of dealing with morals. His 
' Natural History of Bidigion’ opens with these 
words : * As every enquiry, which regards religion, 
is of the utmost importance, there are two ques^ 
tions in partioulax, which challenge our attention, 
to wit, that concerning its founaation in reason, 
and that oonceming its origin in human nature.’ 
Here, agun, is the shm contrast between reason 
and human nature, l^me, indeed, admits that 
tliere is rational mnnd for the ' primary jprin- 
ciples of genuine theism,’ snob as an intelligent 
author tff the whole frame of Nature, but insisto 
that what the majority of men believe about God 
is not founded on reason. The latter has a natural 
history which he attempts, with very insuffioient 
datl^ to trace. Religion, according to him, began 
as polytheism, add arose 'not from a eontempla- 
tion of the works of nature, but from a oencem 
with regard to the events of life, and fridn the 
incessant hopes and fears which actuate the human 
mind.’ These hopes and fears led men to believe 
in many corresponding deities. The passage from 
polytheism to theism was brought luxiut, not so 
muoh by any train of philosophical reasoning, aa 
by a tendency to idealize the conception of Deity. 
Inhere thus results a * kind of flux and reflux in the 
human mind,' and ' men have a natural tendency 
to rise from idolatry to theism, and to sink again 
from theism into idolatiy.’ If relimon liaiT its 
origin in reason, such a nnx and reflux would be 
impossible. Throughout this discussion of the 
natural history of rmig^on, Hume lays little stress 
on the validity of religious belief. It is with him 
a oliaracteristie belief of human nature, like belief 
in causation or in an external world. 

The problem of validity is, however, disoussed 

t 

_ ^ , , ^ pro- 

tagonists in the discussion. The argument pro- 
ceeds with muoh acuteness. The principal point 
in ^pute is not the existence of God, but how far 
we oan, by reaaoning from the obaracter of the 
world, the events of history, and the good and evU 
fortunes of men, reach sound oonclusions about 

(^’s nature and attributes. Are we entitled to 

excite passions, and produce infer any greater Alness and perfections in the 
Reason of itself is utterly im- author of the worla than we find exhibited in the 


gmd and evU, or whether there roueo oonour eome other prlndple 
to ensUe ne to moke that dietiuotlon ' (A. bk. Ui. pt. k eee. 1 .). 

His own opinion is that, tested by experienoe, it is 
not reaaon alone that enables us to make the d»- 
tinotion. ' Morals 
or prevent aotUms. 
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world! Caa we into a providential anidance of 
the oourae of eventai in face of the faot that a 
apodal care for one niaji*a good is bound up with 
another moa'a evil T The outoome ia inoondluaivei 
befitting, doabtlesB* the literaiy demands of the 
dialogue rather than illustrating Hume’s own eon- 
victions. He does not hesitate, however, to be- 
tray his own preference for the soeptio’s position. 
The subject passes the power of human reason to 
deoide. Arguments balanee one another. His 
dosing statement is perhaps the expression of his 
own attitude : 

*lf the whole ot Nstunl Thedogy. ss lome peode smiii to 
mslntsin, reiolvei Itiell into one einiple, though eomewhst 
emblguoui, at least undefined proposition, Thai ths cau§t or 
cmuuof ardor <n fhstmissrjs nrmMg btaraomitnneUanahgif 
to human intelUganmi If this proposition be not oapable of 
extension, variation, or more partloular explication : If it affords 


in *the deification of human virtue, the total 
absence of all sense of sin, the proud stubbmro 
wiU that deemed humiliation the worst of stains’ 
(Leoky, EiH. of Europ, Marais^ London. 1869. i 
228; of. Seneca, Ep, Ixxvii. 8, where humility 
apptos as a consciousness of weakness, disqualify- 
ing a man for the higher spiritual rank). It is 
true that even in Anstotlee conception of the 
/layeXhiffuxot may possibly be discerned some 
elements of good t truthfulness of charaoler and 
speech, magiraimity in overlooking offences, idf- 
respeot, and indiflerence to death {Eth, Nie» iv. 8, 
8 24ff.). But it remains true on the whole that 
the highest and most indusive* type of heathen 
virtue is essentially an exalted form of self-esteem, 
implying contempt of others. The icryoX^^uXOff is 
6 aOrba d^iwr fitiot dr. In the classical 


action or forbaaranoa : And If the analogy. Imperfect aa It la. 
can be carried no farther than to the human Intelligence ; and 
cannot be tranelerred, with any appearance of probability, to 






Often aa It ocoura ; and balieve that tha armimenta, on which It 
la aatabllahed, exceed the objeotiona, which lie againat it T Some 


is aatabllahed, exceed the objeotiona, which lie ( 
aatonlahmeiit indeed will naturally ariae from 


againat it? Some 
the greatnam of 


tha object : Some melancholy from ita obacurity : Soma con- 
tempt of human reaaon, that ft can give no aolution more aatla- 
factory with regard to ao extraordinary and magiilfloent a 
queation. But believe me, Cleanthea. the moat natural aentl- 
ment, which a well-diapcaad mind will feel on this occasion, ia 
a londng daaire and expectation, that heaven would be pleaaeil 
to duMipate, at leaat alleviate thla profound ignorance, by 
affording aome particular revelation to mankind, and making 
diaoovenea ot the nature, attributea, and operationa ot tha 
divine object of oor faith. A penon, aaaaoned with a Juat 
■enae ot the imperfections of natural raaaon, will fly to revealed 
truth with the greatcat avidity : While the naughty Dmnatist, 
perauaded that he can erect a complete system of Theology 
by the mere help of phlloeophy, dladalns any farther aid, and 
rejects thla adventitaoua Inatniotor. To he a philosophical 
Soaptio ia, in a man of letters, the first and moat aaaential step 
towards being a sound, believing Ohriatian ; a propoaitlon which 
I would willingly recommend to the attention of Famphtiua : 
And 1 hope Cleanthea will forgive me for Interposing ao tar In 
the education and inetruction of hie pupil.' 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that Hume 
wrote many suggestive essays on social and politi- 
cal topics, whioE, however, have little historical im- 

S ortance. His History of England was a partisan 
oeument, based on an inadequate knowledge of the 
facts. It is significant, however, for its emphasis 
upon the social and literary interests of the nation 
as of equal imjiortanoe with its political affairs. 

LrrsiUTiiES.— The bast modem ed. of Hume's works b that 
by T. H. Green and T. H. Qroee, In 4 vols., London, 1874>76. 
L. A. Selby-Bigge has baued an ed. of the Hnouirb# (Oxford, 
1894), and the TroaUm (Snd ed., do. 1898), with an excellent 
topical index and critical apparatus. For hb life, the principal 


of worldly wisdom which does not exclude self- 
righteousness.* To a heathen the only cheek upon 
pnde was the prudential consideration that the 
gods were envions of undue prositerity and hostile 
to insolence (0/!pis) and self-exaltation. This is, 
of course, a eommonplaoe of the Greek tragedians. 
A Greek might have assented to the maxim laid 
down by St. Faul in Ro 12^ (^povciv c/i supporotr)^ 
but he laboured under a real eonfusiob of mind, a 
real toorance, as to the actual condition and true 
possibilities of human nature. In the gospel, 
humility is the natural fruit of the deepened 
insight which resulted from Christ’s revelation of 
God, and of the personal example exhiluted in 
the incarnate life. ’ The sceptre of God’s majesty,’ 
says on early writer (Clem, ad Cor. l. xvi.), 'our 
Lord Jesus Christ came not in the pomp of arro- 
gance or pride, though He might have done so, 
but in lowliness of mind {raweu^por&r).* Here we 
have the kejmote of the change which Christianity 
produced in man’s estimate of himself. It may 
be added that * magnanimity ’ ranks as a genuine 
Christian virtue; it is not, however, identical 
with humility, though quite compatible with it. 
Aquinas regards it as a species of fortitude {Sum. 
ii 2. qu. cxxixJ- 

1 . In the NT, humility seems to be considered 
under two main aspects. 

(1) As a personal virtue . — From this point of 
view humility is that fundamental quality which 
places man m the only right relation to God. 
'Humility,’ says Aquinas, 'strictly speaking, 
implies the reverence whereby man subjects him- 
salt to God’ {Sum, ii. 2. qu, clxi. art. 3 resp.). 
Humility is the victory of truth in character ; tliat 


Hume, Haarlem, 1907. Among the maiur phUcwophical etiidlcf 
of hb work, T. H. Hiudeyr’a * Humejfn tlia Etigliah Men pf 
Letten Mriea (tondon, 1879X and W. Knight'a * Burnt,' io 
Phitoumhieal CianicB (Edinburgh, 1886), deterve tpeobl man- 
felon. Tht OrttD-OroM ed. oontaim an elaborate ontlcal inteo- 
duotUm. FBKDSBICK J. £. WoODBBllXaE. 


HUMILITY. — ^The Greek word rcuretrdt is one 
of those which, like dpevxela, have been rescued and 
ennobled by Christian ethics (see Trench, Sjmonyms 
of the NT, Cambridge, 1854, 8xlii. ; T. K. Abbott, in 
JCC [Edin. IBOT] on £ph 4* ; cf. sat. ' Humility,’ 
in HbB). 


Humility is an essential Christian grace, and 
diatingaishea the rel^ion of Christ from that 
paganisin. For Christians to walk 'worthy’ 
their vocation is to walk ' in lowliness and moe 
nes8’(£ph 4^). 

* Paganiim was not bumUs, beoauas to paganbm the true 
God waa but a name. Tha whole life and thought of tha 
pagan world waa iharafora vaiy naturally baaed on pride. Ita 
fitarature, Ita govammanta, ita raligious inetitutiona, its aocbl 
oiganbation and hlaimrohy, Ita dootrlnaa about human life and 
human duty— all alike ware baaed on tha prindpla of a bound* 
lam aalf aaaartion ' (Uddop, BL, p. 600). 

In the later Stoieism, lelf-relianca reaches its climax 


to God as their true and only source. This just 
self-estimate includes both the sense of oreaturely 
limitations and the oonsoiousness of personfil weak- 
ness and sinfulness. * Hnmilitas faeit quod homo 
seipsum parvipendat, secundum oonsiderationem 
proprii defeotus’ iL 2. qu. oxxix. art. 8 

ad 4). 

Humility is thus the initial jgraoe of the ChristiaD 
life. Its lundamental place in oharaoter b taught 
by Christ in tha first Beatitude (Mt 5*) ; and uso 
in the injunction of Mt 18*, Mk 10^ Lk 18^. It 
implies 'the acknowledgment of God* and of 
what man really is in His sight, and thus includes : 
(a) the spirit of ereaturdy dspendsnes and service. 
Our Lord’s great humility was manifested in His 
assumption of the 'form of a servant,’ as con- 
trastea with the glory and sovereignty of His 
original and essential state as Son dt God (Ph 2*; 
see Corn, k Lap. ad loc., and cf. Job. Damaso. de 
Orth. Fid. iii 2l). Further, in virtue of the union 
of His human nature with Deity, He who is one 

1 AriitoUa tayi (Iv. A 16): Immv q luyehaihvxUdar aSmm vw 

«7Mt rite aarriir. 
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J^th Author and Giver of all epiritual bless- d 
mge be^me Hiinself a receiver, inferior to the b 
Fathw w touching his manhood ’ and dependent 

“i that was needed to snstain His n 
mwhood. to equip it for its redemptive work, s 
Md to advance ito condition (see Hooker, Ecd. 1< 
r'of., bk. V. cii, 64 ; Aqnin. Sum, iii. qn. viii,). The t 
nniqne charaoteristic of the Christian faith is the a 
mystery^of this sdf-hamiliation ; the fact that the 
Mttem of humility is nothing lower or less than i 
th% incarnate life of the Son of God. Humility, i 
then, in its primary sense is the spirit of perfect c 
dependence on God, ( 

, humility 1 undsfstsnd such s spirit or gnelouspropsrty ( 

In the soul of msn or sny intollsctuil cresturs m thst hsnbv \ 
hs 6tjM MMlbly sod sffeetlonstely attributs all that hs has 

^ Author and Giver of every good aud perfect ^ 
fis^on 'iTue'^ 87? hlfe/ ch. xlL, TImoL Warki, j 

(6) Holy fear or the sense of rin.— * The poor in 
spirit,’ says Augnstine, * are the humble and those 
who fcM God. Nor can beatitude have any other 
beginning * Dom. in ntoiifs, L 3). I^de or 

self-assertion is the root of sin ; the beginning of 
wisdom is the fear which imrings from the sense 
of personal nnworthiness, 'rhus Bernard calls self- 
knowledge and the humility whioh it produces 
’mater salutis’ (in Cant, xxxvii. 1). Humility is 
the essence of a true conversion ; it is the indispens- 
able secret of progress ; it is the pledge of security, 
since even the grace already bestowed on the soul 
may be lost by pride. 

This has never been move foreibly expr es sed than In a famous 
passage of Auinistlne (gp. IIS * ad IMoac.' 22). He hide Dioscorua 
submit himself wholly and without reserve to the yoke of Christ, 
and tread no other road to the attainment of truth than ttiat 
which was trodden by Him who, as God, saw the InSrmlty of 
our steps. * And that road is first humility, secondly humility, 
thirdly humility. . . • And is often ss I was askeu about the 
precepts of Christian religion, 1 should choose to answer 
nothing else than '* Huinility," though perhaps necessity would 
oompelmo to say other things.' 

(2) As a social virtue . — On the other hand, 
humility is commended in the NT as a aocial 
virtue, os, for instance, in Ph Humility is 

a form of moderation (cf. Sum, ii. 2. qn. clxi. art. 4). 


is that He did not insist upon rights which He 
might in strict justice have claimed. St. Paul 
iui plies that the desire for superiority, vainglory, 
and the spirit of partisanship are fatal to Christian 
unity and concord. The humility which honours 
iJl men and defers to them in quantum in eis 
atiquid inspieit de donie Dei tends to promote the 
well-being of the community (lio 12”, £ph 4'^, 
Ph 2*). it excludes the envy which spring from 
comparing self with others (2 C!o 10”) ; it euconragea 
the spirit of contentment and mutual serviceable- 
ness. The humble man' will constantly recognize 
that any gift which gives him snperionty over his 
fellows IS In a measure due to the good influence of 
others— parents, friends, teachers, even enemies who 
have dealt candidly with his defects ; and, further, 
’ so far from wishing to keep his virtues to himself 
he will wish that they were common as the air of 
heaven, that ” all the Lord's people were prophets.” 
Thus humility is a social virtue and may be re- 
mrded as an aspect of benevolence’ (Rashdall, The 
Theory of Good and Evil^ i. 206). Hence in the 
interests of peace, whether in the family or in the 
Church, the NT fraquently insists on the dnty of 
mutuad snbjeotion (e.g. 1 P 6”). Further, 

as one great secret of effective social service is 
patient study of the conditions of each problem 
that needs soluUon, the teachable or numhle 
temper is essential — the spirit whioh is willing 
to Icam and observe before taking action. 
Bernard’s observation is here in point, that the 
Church needs reservoirs rather than pipes (’ Canales 
hodie in Eodesia mnltos habemus, oonchas vero 
perpanoas’), ’Men,’ he complains, ’are nowa- 


days so fall of ciiarity that th^y wish to pour oat 
cMfore they are full ; they are more ready to speak 
uian to hear, and eager to teach what they nave 
not learned’ (tn Cant. xviiL 8). The scientiflo 
spirit needed in dealing with modem social prob- 
lems is a spirit of humility, willing to put itself 
to school witb facts, and mindfnl of Baoon^ maxim, 
artem mveniendi eum iwoontis (sdolescere posse.^ 
z. The acts or offices of humility must neoessuilj 
vary with the particular states and conditions of 
men. The Benedictine role, with its ’twelve 
grades ’ of humility, is briefly disenssed by Aquinas 
{Sum, u. 2, qn, clxi. art. 6 ; see also the lost book of 
Csssians Inst,^ ’de Snperbia’). In ordinary life 
the mram of humility takes such forms as are 
demib^ by Jeremy Taylor {Holy LMna, oh. iL 
§ 4). It IB specially tested in a man’s life with 
bis equals. 

* The hftvdtit trial of homlll^ must be not towavdi a penon to 
whom yoa are aoperior, and who acknowledgee that euuerioritj, 
but towards a person with whom you are on equal iMtlug ol 
comp^Uon. ... The veUtione to equals are mua the move 
^1 trUl of humility than the relatloiia to lnteriore*(lloaley, 
{Tmv. Ssrm., London, 1S78, lx. 'Our Duty to ^uale,* p. 220). 

3* It may be noticed, in conclusion, that some 
dear principles connect^ with our subject emerge 
in our Lord s teaching, and find an echo in common 
human experience. — (1) Doeilily or receptiveness-^ 
the temper of the child is a necessary condition of 
fipiritnai as of mental growth (see Eabrivity).— 
(X) The spirit of dependence is the condition ol 
spiritual fruitfulness (Jn 16*). The Christian ideal 
is not self-reliance, but unlimited conlidence in the 
goodwill and co-operating grace of God at every 
stage of moral and spintual progress. The 
Christian echoes St. Paul’s confession : tfmicovpfai 
o6r ruxfar rip dvJi roO fltoO dx/u rgt hydpat radnii 
l<rrvxa( Ac 26^). The sense of persond insafficaency 
is never diminished in the tme Christian. In 
proportion to his growth in grace he realizes more 
perfectly his * universal need ’of God — ^his complete 
dependence on Christ, his all-sufficienoy in Christ 
I (Ph 4”; of. 2 Co 12P). We may contrast the 
boast of the Stoic: ’ Sapiens com This ex pari vivit, 


I J. Smith, Select Dieeoursee, London, 1060, p. 890). 
Again: * Dicam quomodo intelligas sannm; si se 
ipse oontentuB est, si oonfidit sihi^ (Sen. Sp, 72). — 
(3) Hnmility is the way of exaltation QLk 14” 18”). 
This is a saying of very wide scope. The supreme 
illustration of its meaning^is seen in the Pafwion 
I and Resurrection of Christ Himself. The condition 
of all rmd excellence is a jnst eatimate by man of 
his own capacity, and of the greatness of the object 
i at whioh he aims. The condition of acquiring the 
capacity to rale is service (Mt 20*"*). The noi>e 
I of progress lies in that self -dissatiafaction and habit 
i of aspiration whicli is the negation of pride 
- (Ph 3^'”). Christianity, in foot, as Pascal points 
I out (Psitsder, pt. ii. art. 4), combines what had 
, hitherto seemed contrary : greatness of character 
r and hnmility. — (4) The principle implied in Lk 16” 
f and in 1 Co 4*^— Uie principle that what a man is 
in God*s sight, that ana nothing eUe he is. Humility 
implies a constant sense of the pomible revered 
I of all human j ndgment. Hence humility is closely 


dlied to Christian simplicity or single-mindedness, 
which dins simply at ^easing God (Ro 8*, 1 Co 7”, 
1 Th 4>), wiiioh strives after a gviodness snob as 


He oan accept (2 Co 6^), and whioh recognizes 
everywhere Uie presence of an unseen Lord who 
searches the heart. So Augustine describes the 
ided righteons man as being one who ’Beam 
ubique praesentem itaeognosoatsieut sancti postea 

1 Of. Huxlsyli msxlm : 'Solenm latinf to ms to teich In the 
blffhost und itrongest muioer tho gnst truth whioh is embodied 
in the Chrietlsn ooneeption of entire eurrender to the will of 
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eoffiiitaii sant* LUL 66 s of. Gawiioii, 

JMf. 3dL 62). 


LmnuTintB.— B mII, Worn. s Aumitiao, MM. 

UB, *md Diotoornm*; Barnard, in Cant. 07, ete. ; iUiiiiiai« 
Bumma, il. t, qnmtt oxxlx. 8. cxxxli., cicxxlil.,olxLs J. Taylor, 
Beiy JAving^ II. • 4 ; W. Law, Striemt CoB. LondonTlT^ 
oha 17, 18. 19 : H. Raahdall, ThB Tksory tfbood mul sSSl 
Oxford, 1907, bk. i. eh. vil. • 5 ; J. tvoracB,lnfo Oiktr SkU qf 
OmotfiMf, London, 1900, !». Iff. B. L. OTTLBY. 


HUMOUR.— Tho quality of humour ohareo in 
the mystery which attaches to all forms of human 
emotion. In its genuine manifestations it is as 
spontaneous as laughter, and as inexplicable. It 
mocks all attempts at deilnltion. We can *see* 
it, and possess it, and enjoy it, hnt cannot say 
with denniteness what it is. 

The word itself has had a changeful history. 
Starting with the sijgnificance of moisture or 
fluid, it was employed in nre-scientific medicine to 
describe what were remaed as the four principal 
humours or fluids of the human body, vis. blood, 
choler, phlegm, and melancholy. It then came to 
denote a passing disposition, a transient mood or 
temper, bmuse these were supposed to originate 
from the condition of the humours. When the 
mood was permanent or characteristic, it indicated 
what we call an eccentricity. To Dr. Johnson a 
humorist was *a man with odd conceits,* and to 
Goldsmith ' an eccentric fellow.* In modem 
nsaim, humour is generally restricted to the sense 
of the ludicrous, or that {rawer in man which 
enables him to see and enjoy what b amusing. 
(There are some grounds for suspecting that some 
of the dumb animals are not entirely destitute 
of it.) 

The common opinion among modem psycho- 
logists is that the perception of the incongruous 
and the inconsistent is the cause or source of 
humour. It is invariably associated with alertness 
and breadth of mind, a keen sense of proportion, 
and faculties of quick observation and comparison. 
It involves a certain detachment from or superi- 
ority to the disturbing experiences of life. It ap- 

S reciates the whimsicalities and contradictions of 
fe, recognises the existence of what is unexpected 
and almurd, and extracts joy out of what might 
be a cause of sadness. It acts as a check to one- 
sided views of life, and champions the ideas of 
* common sense' against the visionary aims of tlie 
idealist. It is complex in its character and action. 
It is * essentially the gift of rising above the inter- 
est with which we [and others] may be engaged 
and reducing it to its limited importance, or even 
to its pro|ier insignificance, in the great whole of 
things in which it is a part’ (£. Caird, CB Ixx. 
[1896] 818). Again, it sometimes exaggerates one 
special feature, or characteristic (as in caricature), 
so that it appears absurd, because out of relation 
to the whole to which it belongs ; or it creates 
amusement by bringing into a temporary union 
ideas and things which do not belong to the same 
category. Bergson finds the source of the incon- 
gruity in the rigidity, automatism, or distraction 
to which we are liable, and which hinders us from 
adapting ourselves quickly to different situations, 
or from moulding our actions in swift accordance 
with the varying demands'of changeful life. The 
contrasts between the ideal and the real, between 
the apparent dignity of man and the situations 
in which he sometimes finds himself, between the 
high aims which he sets before him and the poor 
measure of his attainment, the linking together of 
things and ideas which are essentially different— 
these are the perennial founts of humour. The 
sharper the contrast, and the more sudden the 
perception of it, the more intense is the emotion 
which is produced. Humour then rdieves itself 
in an explosion of laughter. The element of sur- 


prise ie an almeat necessary a4|BB^ haaiova;. 
Not infrequently the oontrsefe involves a nmnl 
inoongniity. It is this laot that plabss hnaaonres 
a weapon m the hands of the lelerinec. 

Humour and wit are eloeelynUkNL In gmieiel 
hqy find their enlneote in tne same ipluRe» but 
they nee them diirarently. Humour is kuidtar, 
ana in its genuine forms inelndos the quality ol 
lympathy : wit is sharper and more apt to wound. 
Wit is a flash, humour is a genial |[lovi^ t wit is 
Lnteneiva, humour is relaxing. Qualities oi feeUim 
predominate in humour, in wit qualities of insel- 
icot. The boundaries of the two are somewhat 
ndeterminate. The pleasure which humour evokes 
is more genial than that to which wit gives rise. 

Humour assumes many forms : verbal humour, 
be humour of the situation, the burlesque, the 
practical joke, satiric humour, sardonic humour, 
and so on. 

The sense of humour is uuiverselly desired, 
and is highly valued. No one will readily ac- 
knowledge that he does not have it. Without it 
man b scarcely human. It b a means of self- 
criticism, and saves from the folly pf, wlf-import- 
anoe and the sin of self-righteousneSs. Personal 
vanity or pride cannot survive the possession of 
thb self-corrector. It is a protection against 
excess ; it fosters humility, and yet l^essenB the 
bitterness of failure and blundering. It softens 
tlie angularities of individual oharocter and social 
life, and introduces a welcome charity into sodal 
jndmnents. It carries with it a tolerance which 
makes it a foundation of good fellowship. It b 
essentblly a social quality, and pMtulates an 
absorbing interest in life. The cynic may live 
alone; the humorist delights in company. The 
cynic may be a pessimint, but pessiiniRm is impos- 
sible to the humorist. In spite of his tendency to 
poke fun at the ideal, belittle the * strenuous life,' 
and laugh at failure, he yet believes in the ideal. 
Humour tends to keep the heart young. As a 
criticism of social life and character it b invincible 
and invaluable. Humour is the inveterate foe of 
convention, and loves to make fun of Mrs. Grundy 
and all who follow in her train. It keeps social 
life from falling into ruts or from staying there 
when it does so. Many abuses which resbt the 
combined assaults of reason, argument, and denun- 
ciation yield to the genial onslaught of humour, 
and fly before its shouts of laughter. Humour b 
an almost necessary quality in the reformer. 
Luther owed much of his success to his possession 
of it. It was also a prominent characteristic of 
Lincoln. The fanatic is destitute of it, and thb 
may account for the fact that he generally faib. 
Humour of itself does not reform ; it is only a 
force that weakens the strength of what b to be 
changed, and prepares the way for the reform. 

Bat, apart from its practice influences on con- 
duct ana society, it odds a joy to life without 
which life would be dull and poor. It b a re- 
laxation and a delight to step aside for a moment 
from the sober, grey, and solemn world, where 
reason and order rme, into a realm where the 
whimsical, the incongruous, and the absurd 
hold sway, and summon us to laughter or pby. 
These also are part and parcel of the life of the 
world. Some of the world’s greatest henefaotors 
have been its humorists. Tney brighten with 
a touch of fun the horizon of life, which b often 
dark and dbmal. They help ns to see and to 
make life a gladsome thing. Even Dante named 
hb great work the Divine Comedy^ because he 
believed in a happy ending to the story of the 
world's life. In the olosing paragraph of Plato’s 
Symposium, Aristodemns reports that, when only 
half-awake, he heard Socrates say that the genius 
of tragedy was the same as the genius of ocmiedy. 
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and that a ttm aatU la tha ona waa abo a tnia tion. and the irodfi did not dilSar mnoh from the 
arftiat in tihaotltar. phenomana, and poaBemed vary little that oonld be 

But fanaBoar. Uka iiuuiit of the powara and called splritnol. Thera waa a little more of a 
qaalitias of man* ia aapabfa of evil aa wall aa of spiritual oharactar attributed to their higlieat god, 
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who poaaeaa the aanae of humour in a high degree tianity of the 11th cent. pacBed Hovere lawa for the 
are alwaya in danger of being carried away by abolition of their rites, their hymns, and even 
it. Their tendency to exaggeration makes ua their places of worship. But we know that they 
t.ti T T ylr that the humorist is not always to be had a belief in a life beyond the grave. At the 
seriouriy. We cannot accept the character- burial of their warriors they took care that raeir 
of ArbtophaaeB as true representations of horses and dogs should be interred with wein. 
the men and women of Athens in bis day, nor can They also thought that the enemy slmn in a battle 
we regard Rabelais as a trustworthy exponent of by a Hungarian was bo^d wrye the Hungwian 
humsm^ture. Although humour ia a basis of hero after his death. They held firmly t^ 
good-fellowship, when unrestrained it tends to highest 

d^Toy friendship. It may develop heartlessnesa virtue with which be could endow a man was 
and aftv itself with cnielty. No one likes to be bravery. . . j 

Whed atTbut the humorist not infrequently The priwts of the 

Af^vs the miserv which his ‘ fun * creates. Over* (or tafuoith)^ • wise man."* They performed the 

inluluenee in humour leads ^ “^i®a^“!rf^heiSss“^^^ 

and shallowness. It is a quality which needs to pat deeds of herociL They 
be ricorouslv restrained. Humour for humour’s birds somewhat ; but thoy nan 1^ reiimooi 
JScMSLihS^ aad*al«nlentolife. The th«.. the 

bufibon and the clown are out of pls^ w perma- 
nent features of this work a day world. 

It is a curious fact that Immour dittcrs widely at 
different periods of the individual life and ajjong 
different ^ple. The humour of the schoolboy is 
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Before the fates have decided the future of a child, 
witches maj decree it an evil destiny, though this 
may sometimes be ameliorated. The life of each 
man is predestined, but, if at midnight one throws 
gold coins away at a cross-road, he who picks them 
up surrenders to the other as many years as he 
takes coiiia Traces of foundation sacrifice still 
persist, tlie heads of horses or dogs, or the bones 
of a raven or black cock, being buried in the 
foundation of the bnilding. 

The dog and the wolf were sacred animals to the 
ancient Hungarians, who made oath by them. 
After death shepiierds and horse-ke^ers who 
have suftered wrong during life, as well as those 
who have been brought to harm by perjury of 
others, are transformed into wolves, horses, and 
dogs respectively ; and in these forms they obtain 
requital for the injustice done them. 

Folk-charms are numerous, and whatsoever has 
appertained to, or come in contact with, the dead 
has magic potency, which may be used either 
for beneficent or for maleficent purposes ; while 
the hair, blood, etc. of another gives him or her 
who secretly obtains it power over its original 
owner. There is a firm belief in witches, change- 
lings, ete., part of which may be borrowed from 
neighbourinff peoples, but muoh of which may 
equally well be an inheritance from the pagan 
period. 


ISTsaATinia— J. Scinnycl, The Origin, Longtioge, and Cul- 
Cwm of tks Hungarians, 1907 ; Jnlios Psuler, Ths History tf 
ths Hun^rian’ Nation, 1808; B. Munkactyi Aryan and 
CaueasisM JCtsments in ths Finn. Uar. Lannuans, 1801 (srt. 
* Isten *) : A. Kovits, * De antiqusgentili rellgiont Hungaroruin,* 
In CamgU^rsndu du songrit seitni, intemat. dst catholiuuss 
(1888) I. 70-106 ; A. Ipol^, Magyar mytkeiogia, Budapcut, 1864 
((Bttiecislly for souroeK sod ooileotiou of nuiteriiU) ; H. von 
Wlislockl, VaUesgiaubt end rsUg. Hraush dsr Magyarm, 
llonstor, 180ft. A. fcteAUO. 


HUNTING AND PISHING.^ln thehistoiy 
of culture the hunter as a representative of a stage 
of development in human progress stands between 
the collector who depends entirely upon the pro- 
vision of Nature for the roots, fruits, eggs, insects, 
etc., which he gathers while making no wort to en- 
sure his food supply in the future, and the herds- 
man whose means of livelihood are his flocks or 
herds of domesticated animals. By a hunting 
community must be understood one m which the 
principal source of food supply is the flesh of wild 
animus killed or taken in the chose. In on early 
stage of social development, such a community 
win oontinue to employ tlie methods of the col- 
lector for vegetable food. The Tasmanians did not 
practise agrioulture, nor did the aborigines of 
Australia, except in the west, where the cultiva- 
tion of purslane is recorded and the heads of the 
yams were re-inserted in the ground after the plants 
had been dug up.* Some races, however, while 
still in the hunting stage, have cultivate the 
eyound, even though by such primitive methods as 
those of the Bushmen. The Indians of North 
America, excepting the Pueblo Indians, at the 
time of their discovery were hunters, but practised 
agriculture to a certain extent, the cultivation of 
the ground being left to the women. Further, 
although hunting and fishing may no longer con- 
stitute the characteristic industry of a community, 
and may come to be regarded as a mrt, as in 
dynastic Egypt and other conntries of high dvilisa- 
tion such as Persia and India, the methods of the 
primitive hunter survive, and in many cases are 
the principal or only means of providing a supply 
of animal food. Throughout tue greater part of 
Africa the peoples, according to the character of 
their environment, are either agriculturists or herds- 
men ; but, as they do not, as a rule, eat theiroattle, 
1 A. C. Gregory. JAM xvL [1886] ISL 


they are compelled to rely upon the chase for fresh 
meat. It is not uncommon in such eases for the 
hunters to be a clasn apart, as, for instance, on the 
Congo, where men are chosen to lead hunting ex- 
peditions on account of their special skill, or in 
Uganda, where there are professionals, the sons of 
hunters, trained to the chase from on early age, 
who do nothing else. 

In a hunting community, the conditions of life 
are not such os to favour either a high standard of, 
or progress in, culture. Climatic conditions, m a 
rule, are such as either to absorb the whole &ne 
and energy of the people in the provision of the 
bare necessities of existenccj as in Austridia, the 
Tundra region of Asia, and in the extreme north 
and south of America, or so little effort is required 
to secure a livelihood, as in the tropics, tnat it 
affords no stimulus to advancement. An almost 
equally eflective cheek on progress is the migratory 
character of the hunting community, necessitated 
either by the seasonal movement of tlie game or 
by its scarcity. As a consequence, habitations are 
usually of a flimsy and temporaiy character, ex- 
(iept where the rigour of the climate demands pro- 
tection against cold and storm; the number of 
individuals forming the groim is comparatively 
small, because a wide extent of country is required 
for the support of each member ; and social organ- 
isation is loose, because the solitary huhter has not 
yet learnt to apiueciate the advantage of co- 
operation and sniMirdination. Authority, in so far 
as it existo at all, rests with the old men or tends 
to centre in the skilled hunter. 

Tbs natives of AusiraliA. when on their hunting expeditions, 
erected eheltere of interwoven houghs, and. although It Is not 
correot to say of all the tribes that they erected no permanent 
habitatione. some of them, especially in the south and west, 
lived In huts which were little more than windbreaks. The 
Bushmen wandered about In small groups ; they had no chiefs, 
and their habitatione were screens made from the lioughs of 
trees. Among the Andaman Islanders the sites of the encamp- 
ments were determined laigely by their fltnese for the pursuit 
of game and Ashing;! of their three types of habitations, Uie 
temporary ehelter, consisting of a lean-to roof of palm-leaves 
afAxed to two poste, was proGsbly at one time tlie only form in 
use ; the authority of their chiefs was very restricted ; and tlie 
group numbered from Afty to eighty individuals. The Kegrilloe 
of Oentral Africa, the rock Vvddus, the wilder Seiuang of the 
Malay Peninsula, and the nomadio Aetae (iqilUpplties) may be 
mentioned as further examples of the primitive culture and 
social organisation of the small hunting group. In Nortii 
America the tribes wore all hunters or Ashers, with the excep- 
tion of the tribes of the south-west, but exhibited considerable 
variety in culture and eocial organisation. Many practised 
aniculture, especially in latitudes where the maize ripens. 
The Shoehones had a very loose soelal organisation and an 
almost entire absence of ceremonial. The Yuma and Seri of 
Califbmia were both at a very low stage in culture ; tlie latter 
ate their food for the most part raw, had no domestic animals 
except doge, and did not practise agriculture. On the plains 
the buffalo was the chief staple of food and material of 
industry. Here the eooial organization was of a more stable 
and closely woven charecter, and the chieftainship was acquired 
by merit ; this wee no doubt to some extent due to the fact 
that the methods pnrsusd in hunting tbs buffalo required con- 
certed action and subordination. The Algonquine and Iroquois 
of the northern woodlands practised agrioulture, and bad 
evolved a highly organised machinery of government. In 
South America, the Arawak of Guiana, the Botocudo and Bororo 
of Bimsil, the Tehuelche, and the Fuegfane— to mention instances 
only— are nomads with a loose tribal organisation and a low typo 
of culture, and are, fOv the moat part, ignorant of agriculture. 
The Briifmos afford a typical example of a nomadic bunting 
oonununlty wbioh draws its means of existence almost entirely 
from the animal world,; and varies lie location, methods, and 
objects of paisult In aooordanoe with the changes of seeson. 
In Africa, however, where hunting and Ashing are universal, 
even the tribes whldb may be described as hunters have to a 
large extent abandoned nomadic habits through the eddlUonal 
means of llvslihood afforded by the cultivation of the ground by 
their women. To the nomad herdsmen and the agrioultorists 
of Bast Africa, bunting is mtrsly an additional means of sub- 
sistenoe, toUowsd, as oy the peasant population of Uganda, 
partly as a sport, partly through ths ossirs for meat m a sup- 
plement to the ordinary diet. 

Althougli the oolture of the hunter is, speaking 
generally, of a rude type, the implementa and 
weapons whioli he has devised to meet his needs 

>E. H. Man, Aboriginal /nAoManto qf tks Andaman 
IbUmda^ Loodon, 1888. p. laa 
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indicate a remarkable ea{iacity to adapt hunaelf to 
"".pwonment, and, within the hmita of the 
available .material, to provide himself with the 
most suitable for the attainment of his end. 

The use of the bow and arrow is almost universal, 
the blunt arrow belM employed in many localities 
for killing birds. This weapon, however, is not 
found in Australia or in most parts of the Pacific, 
except occasionally as a toy. Knives occur in a 
variety of forms as well as spears. It is, however, 
uwthe weapons of a more restricted distribution, 
devised to meet special circumstances, that the in- 
genuity and adaptability of the primitive hunter 
nave bm most strikingly displayed ; as, for in* 
stance, in the cose of the harpoon, ox which the essen- 
tial feature is that the head should come apart from, 
but oontinue to be attached to, the shaft when it 
strikes the quarry, to mark its position in water, 
or hamMr its escape on land. The blourpipe, 
used with light poisoned darts, which is found in 
South Eastern Asia — tho Malay Peninsula and ad- 
jacent islands — and in the forest regions of South 
America, and was at one time used in parts of tlie 
southern United States, is another example of a 
weapon admirably adapted to meet special con- 
ditions,^ and especially fitted for use in killing 
small birds and monkeys in a dense forest country. 

It is not merely in devising weapons that primi- 
tive man shows this peculiarly acute quality of 
mind. The methods and devices used in hunting, 
trapping, and fishing allow a oapooity for close ob- 
servation of the habits and psycliology of wild 
animals which, with ready ability, lias teira turned 
to fall advantage. 

Hunting, when oonsidered from the point of view 
of methods and apparatus, resolves itself into a 
question of the means by which man seeks to over- 
come the strength, fteotness of foot, capocity for 
flight, ouiining, timidity, or aptitude for conceal- 
ment of the animal world. In its simplest form the 
acquisition of animal food does not dilVer materially 
from tho earliest method by which a primitive com- 
munity procures its supplies of vegetable food : in 
each case, the process is one of simple collection. 

In Austnlis and ths Andainsn Islands, munds and aboll- 
flah are gathered at low tide by hand. The * kitchen middens * 
of ths Neolithic age in Denmant, the shell-niounds of Patagonia, 
of the Weetern coaste of both South and North America^-4iO 
mention Instances' only~are relice of a population which at 
some time existed wholly or for the greater part by this means. 
Tlie ooUeoUon of Insects, grubs, or birds* eggs, especially sea 
birds* eggs, InvoWed ss a rule no special measures. Sometimes 
ths binfs themselves were taken from the nest hr baud, as the 
natives of Gippsland took the oookstoo. In Oslifomla, in 
Thsmanla, and In Australia on l«ko Alexandrlna, shell-fish were 
obtained hy women by diving. The Esklmoe of Alaaka have 
been known to catch a eeal simply with the hands ss it tried to 
esoHpe aorose the ice. The Auetrallan women catch flounders, 
mud flsh, end the like under the solei of the feet while wading. 
The beginniiw of the use of applianoesin Ashing m^ be eeen fo 
the bnuioh of a tree employed by trlbee of the north-west oosst 
of America to dip up flsh spawn from the water, and in the 
gunny biw held in the water by the Auetrallan women, when 
the nVer lain flood, to catch email fry as they ewim down itream. 
In theae eases, no pursuit of the prey is Involved, and this ia 
also tha oase when, either by aoddent or ai the result of obaar- 
vatlon, the prey Is found in Its lair. In Oallfomia, the Indians 
us^ to cut down tress, somsthnes ss many as nina or tsn, ons 
after the other. In the hope of finding a equirrel In Its nest. 
In Auitralia, the bark of the tree was examined for marks of 
the opomum'a clawe ; when Its nsst was found, the a n i m al was 
dragjm out and killsd. 

t^riing ths discovery of the lair, the hunter stationed him- 
eelf at some spot whloh, to hla knowledga, was frequented by 
the anlnial, either a watar-hole or a track leading to the water- 
hole, or some spot at which it cams to feed. In tho Torres 
Btnito, the native, bavliig obaarved the invariable route by 
which pigeons return from their feeding^grounds day by day, 
stations UmasU in a tree naar thair Una of flight, and with a 
long dondar stick attaobsd to his wrist knocks the birds 
down as thsy pass. In HInohinbrook Island, flrse ware built 
undsr tbs trass in which ths birds roosted, while on the Tully 
river oookatoos were knocked of their rooating-plaoee at night 
with a long oana> In tho winter the ECkImo tekeeadvantageof 
the hahlte of the seat and waits hr ths holes at whloh It comes 
outtohrmllie,or,latsvln tho year, spsais It as It baCka In the 

N. W. Tlioiiiia, Nadssf qf Awsfralte. London, 1909, pb 98. 


sun. The Rkoi build platforms on the trees visited by the bush 
boasts, from whioh they kill the animals ae they oat the fruit 
on the ground below.i It was, however, in running down 
aiiinAals that the savage hunter aisplayed the greateet endur- 
ance. The Anstimllan hunter captured the kangaroo by pur- 
auli only, following It until it wae exhausted. The Tasnumians 
mn down the emu, and the natives of Ilawail the goat.* The 
Wailaki Indiana of Oallfomia hunted the deer on foo^ men 
pewted at intervala along its trail taking up the loUowuig In 
relays. 

The pnranit of wild animals with the object of 
securing tlie prey by tiring it out demanded ex- 
ceptional speed and endurance, while the result 
miut, not infrequently, have Imti disappointing. 
Primitive man has, therefore, preferred, as a rule, 
to rely upon other means of approaching sufli- 
ciently near to his prey to enable him to disable 
and kill itb Both tracking and stalking require 
highly trained powers of observation combined 
With great skill to avoid attracting the attention 
of the quarry through its senses of smell, sight, 
or hearing. Record has frequently been made 
of the abiiitv with whicli primitive peoples move 
noiselessly through jungle and forest without dis- 
turbing a twig.* 

Most hunting races, however, do not rely en- 
tirely upon their own skill in tracking ; they have 
utilized the natural instincts, speed and soentixig 
powers, of the dog. 

The Auatraliane employ the dingo in himttng the opoceum, 
emu. end kangaroo. In hunting the muidt ox, the Eeklmo 
doge outitrlpiM their maatem and held the animate at hay 
until the latter came up. In the Malay Peninsula only the wild 
tribes use the dog. 'me Bonuo-Jakun, while floating down a 
stream In his canoe, lends his dog througli tha woods alongthe 
bank to hunt the mouse-deer. In Southern Nigeria the £kol 
also train their dogs to hunt by themsalvee. Both the Bolokl 
(Congo) and the Ekol perform certain ritee over the don before 
they are free of the bush, to make them oourageous and of keen 
scout.* Tha hunting leopard of India and Persia and the hawk 
In Europe and In Tkrtaiy, as recorded by Marco Polo, are other 
instances In which ths natural Instincts of animals have been 
utUlsiid by man In hunting. In fishing, the employment of the 
remora, or oudker-flsh, by the natives of the Antilles and the 
Australians to hunt tho turtle or dugong is a curious analcyuo. 

In approaching the quarry, advantage is taken 
of shelter, both natural and artificial. The 
Australian, when hunting duck, swims beneath 
the surface of the water, while breathing through 
a reed. On the Nile, the ancient Egyptians 
hunted duck in much the same manner, covering 
their beads with a calabash ; while in China it 
used to be the custom to catch swans by plmsing a 
basket containing bait on the head of the swimmer. 
Convenient trees, shrubs, or tufts of grass were 
used to oover the approach of tlie hunter ; some- 
times branches, smui bushes, or bunches of grass 
were carried in the hand. The Bushman crept up 
behind a grass screen to the herds of antelopes, 
ostriches, or other game; the Australian wsed a 
screen of bashes, or in some districts a collar-like 
head-dress, when stalking the emu. 

The appearance of the animal to be caught is 
frequently imitated. 

The Bushmsii hunted the quaggs, which gnune with the 
ottrioh, by covering himself with the skin of one of theee biids. 
Imitating their ectlon In feeding by means of a stick thrust up 
through the neck. Amoiw the Dogrib Indloos, two huoton 
covered themeelvee with the skin of a reindeer, the first hold- 
ing in his hands hushes against which he rubbed the head of 
the animal In Imitation of Ite ootion In feeding. In North 
America, In driving the bialEalo one of the hunten. dressed up 
in a bufblo skin, entloed the herd to the edge of the pcedploe 
towarde which It was desired to drive them.* 

Various forms of decoy were employed. 

A method frequently need In Austmlla woe to futen a 
wounded bird to a tree. It then ettrooied othen by Its criesi 

1 P. A. Thibet, In Ms Shadm§ Ms Jtiiaft, London, 101S, p. 
IM. 

*0. B. Dutton, 'HawilUn Ydloanoeo,* OsoL Sur. 4M 
Aim. Asp., 1882. p. IS7. 

> See Mon. Andaman /stonds, 148; O. O. and a Z. Sellgmoiiri, 
27te Peddot, Cambridge, 1911. p. 897; Bkeat-Blogden, TUPagan 
Aoew qr Ms MoXniPminmaa, London, 1806, L 900L ; B. a 

^i^fx&rMdey, la ESI, 1887. pa a p. 488. 
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the cry of the bird wm imitated by the hunter. 

The Botooudo ettmcted the orooodile to the bank by rubbing 
Ite egge one egolnet the other. Another fom of decoy ivee on 
Imitation of the action of the prey of the bird or onimeL The 
Auetmllone attracted pelicans by throwing ehelle Into the 
water. Imitating the aplaehee made by email fish. 

The use of snares, usually set in a path fre- 


etruggiee to free its leg, and rendered It lame. A form of trap 
or snore used In Tibet, Uganda, and other ports of Africa, was a 
ring mode of creeper or ^er material In which were set Chup 
thome, spikes, or pieces of wood or bone pointing Inwards. 
This was fastened to a stoke and then placed in or above a 
small hole.1 Another common form of trap is that In which a 
catch is released by on animal passing along a path. The 


hole, 18 wide-spread. The initial staf^ inuieuse suspended from a tree. This woe commonly uaed for big game, 


of bait, snare, and trap is seen in a method adopted 
in New South Wales to catch birds of prey by 
attracting them with a piece of fish held in the 
hand of a man who pretends to be asleep, and in 
the practice of catching cormorants by posts set in 
the water upon which the birds alight and are 
noosed by the hunter w'ho swims out to thein.^ A 
somewhat similar method is employed by the 
Eskimos in catching galls : a hunter stationed in- 
side a snow hut with a transparent slab of ice in 
the roof catches the birds by the feet as they 

a t on the top. The noose appears in its most 
y developea form in America as the lasso of 
the American Indian ; another appliance similar in 
its action of entangling but wiUi the addition of 
the action of stunning is the bolas, a weapon 
found among the Eskimos and in South America, 
which consists of a number of ropes fastened to- 
gether at one end and each having a weight at the 
other end. The noose anticipates the use of the 
snare, whether it is used in the hand, as in the 
capture of the crocodile in Northern Anstralia or 
in taking the turkey bustard in Queensland, or 
attached to fixed posts~-a method followed, also 
in Australia, in catching duck — or fastened to a 
pole held in the hand, os the Californian Indians 
caught birds and the Panamint Indians the lizard, 
after its attention had lieen attracted W a grass- 
hopper at the end of a line on a rod. The use of 
bira-lime, though hardly falling within the cate- 
gory of a trap (a term which usually oonnutes 
some hidden mechanism), represents a simple form 
of self-capture. On the Tullv river in Australia, 
the natives catch cockatoos oy placing bird-lime 
on the roostinff branches. The Semang, the Ber- 
embun, and the Jakun use bird-lime ; the Besisi 
fix rattans smeared with bird-lime on notches cut 
in trees for the purpose, while the Sakai catch large 
numbers of gregarious birds, such as the padi bira, 
by limed strips of rattan spread on tlie ground. 
An analogous device employed the Semang 
consisted of strips of bamboo smeom with poison 
and spread in the paths.* 

In tha Malay Peuliisula and in Borneo, advontoM is taken of 
the argue pheesonfs habit of rooting up gran to dear ite danc- 
ing ground, by fixing sharp-edged stripe of bamboo in the 
ground, which out the throat of the bird when It triee to poll 
them up.* 

In Australia, advantage was taken of the wal- 
laby’s habit of running with its head down, to 
stretch nets acrosa its rath. It was also caught in 
pits desijpied to break its lera. The pit with 
doping sides is frequently em^oyed, especially in 
taking big game, a common practice, as in the 
case m the pits of the Boloki on the Congo, being 
to put prongs or spikes of wood at the bottom to 
injure or kill the animal.* The pits are concealed 
by rushes, boughs of trees, grm, or leaves, or 
sometimes a boaxd, which the weight of Uie animal 
breaks down or tilts. In Central Africa, in the 
case of buck, fences, sometimes miles in extent, 
were built to guide the animal to the pit.* 

A * foot-trap* used by elephant hunters in Uganda wot a deep 
hole slightly greater In drcumferenoe than the elephant's leg, 
at the bottom of which was a sharpened stoke In whioh a deep 
notbb hod been ont. This spike was broken off by the animal's 

1 N. W. Thomoa P. 88. 


blggame, 

•47* In the BulemesI dlstrlel of Uganda, tor elephanttfVdnd bs 
Uie Anjonga for leopards and lions.* Closely allied to th 
form Is the spring trap, the spring usoally being a 
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down over or near the path and tostened with i 
on release, tightens a noose around some part, usually the 

of the animal. Among the Anjonga, the relesee woe e gate-l 

arrangement deelgned to cotoh a buck by the leg or a mall 
animal by the neok. 

In another form of release trap, the ipring may aet In action 
a bow and arrow, os among the Gilyaks, who use a crossbow or 
a spear, and In the Malay Peninsula by the Bakol and Semang. 
The Mantra placed a poiwned imlke at the end of the sapling 
which formed the eprlng. An effective combination, oonslstlng 
of a fence with spear-traps set in openings at regular Intervals. 

Is used by the Johor Benua and Berembnn tribes.* Snares ana 
tiapa have at all tlmea been much used in Borth AmeriiSL 
Among the l>6n4e, the beaver la caught by a net let down into 
Its run under the ice. The traps in which the tribes caught 
martens, lynxes, foxes, and even bears, ore mostly variants of 
the flgure-oMour release, in whioh, on the aninud taking tha 
bolt, a oross-bor or other appliance foils and causes death.* 
The net may be used eimply os a snore or fence, hiring stretched 
ooroes the path which an animal Is expected to Uke, or it may 
be manipulated by hand. The Euohlayi tribee iA queenaland 
in catching pigeons employ a net, one side of whuh Is pegged 
to the ground, the other fastened to a rod, throwing It over the 
birds os tliey settle on their water holeo.* In ancient Egypt the 
clap net was used in catching duck. \ 

In some of the cases mentioned abovel pits and 
other forms of traps are used in conjunction with 
a fence intended to make the capture of the animal 
more certain by guiding it to the trap. Fences of 
nets or stakes are frequently nsed with this object 
in view, but, insteaa of siicoess being depeuefent 
upon the chance wanderinra of tlie animal into the 
enclosure, it is made to depend' upon the eflbrts 
of the hniiters themselves, who entice or drive 
single animals or herds into the snares or between 
the fences. The operation of driving is one of the 
most frequent met nods of organized hunting em- 
ployed among primitive peoples, when once the 
advantages of co-operation have l»eon appreciated. 
The numbers employed may vary from two, three, 
or four, the numlier required for duck -driving in 
Australia, to the 00,000 mentioned as engaged in 
the neat hunting expeditions of the Incas, when 
30,0iX) head of game would be taken.* 

In Western Auatrolia, at the moulting time of the block swan 
the natives lay In ambush, and, when the birds were sufllciently 
for from the water, they cut them off. A more elaborate 
method was used in driving duck. A net was stretched across 
the river or stream, the ends being fixed to posts. Some of the 
por^ went up stream and drove the birds down. When the 
ducks approached the net, they vreie frightened and caused to 
rise, while one man whistled like a duck hawk and threw a 
pieoe of bark in the air in such a way os to Imitate the flight of 
that bird. The flock dipped, and rooQy were caught in the net. 

Fire was not infrequently nsed to assist the 
hnnter either by driving or by confusing the game. 
The Beneca hunted deer by night in canoes in 
the bows of which lights were fixed. At Puget 
Bound, elk-deer and water-fowl were hunted oy 
torch-light, while.Jbhc Plains Indians drove the 
bufiklo to the corral by fire. Fire was used in 
Australia and Tasmania for driving the kangaroo.* 
The Eskimos and other peoples of the northern 
parts of North America nsra sometimes in hunting 
deer to draw a cordon across a peninsula and drive 
the animals into the water, where they were easily 
dispatched by hunters in canoes. Permanent stone 
ij. Bonoe, Tha Saganda, London, 1911. p. 448; A. L. 
Kitohing. On ffis BaekwaUrt qf Iks Bile, London, 1912, p. 115 ; 
A. 0. HoUio, TAs Bondi, Oxford, 1909, p. 24. 
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eutninii migretion from th^r nor^ern feedine- 
gnmnd. ^ 

rt*5*,5S!5Wr SiU a^atraqaantiiM o( lUM^moii, whloh 
l^oy build of ■tioki placed in rowi with palm leavM acrom. 

aro aometlmm aa much aa 600 yards in length.! In 
Uganda, hunts on a large scale were sometlmea orgaida^ 
Jtt^g the peasantry. Metsj^tohlng over a oonsidetable ex- 
tent were um tmr^ which game was driven with the aid 
8!L5W^"*IA?? 'yj®.*® ■tetioned at the nets.* The 

Nigeria, in driving game, use nets whiOh. when 
Joined together, extend for hatT a mile. These are stretched 
■orosi the land between the rivers which Join to form an angle.* 
In Afrioa the drive was frequently made without net or feuce : 
the hunters surrounded the piece of acruh or bush in which the 
game lay, and advanced upon it with thouta at a riven signal. 
This was the method followed by the Oentral African tribes, the 
leader, canying the 'medicines' for luck, being in the middle 
of the line,* and In Uganda in the lion hunts organinsd by order 
oftheking. ^ 

In Norw Amerloa the drive was the moot favoured method of 
hunting the bison. Herds of bison were driven over erags and 
preciploea, but the method more oommonly employed was to 
erect a huge oorral, such as was and is still used In Burma in 
hunting elephants. The buffalo oornd was drcular. A whole 
tribe would take part In these drives, ami, as soon as the herd 
bad been driven Into and shut in tiie enclosure, women and 
children ollmbed on the palisading and speared the animals as 
they galloped round in their endeavours to escape. After 
the introduction of the horse, the Indians, among whom the 
Oomanohes excelled as horsemen, not Infreouentlv abandoned 




also pursued it aa 


ley 
to get awa>‘ 




In andent Egypt the king frequently took part in hunting 
wild cattle. The herd was surrounded by troops and people of 
the neighbouring villages and drivenMuto enclosureB. Amen- 
hotep ui. records vrith pride his achievements in this form of 
sport, and mentions that, on -one oooaalon, he himself slew 
seventy-six cattle in one expedition.* 

In iiahing, bo far as circomBtanoeB allow, the 
■ame meth^s are applied muiatia mutandia as in 
hunting. The collection of ahell and other fish anc‘ 
the aimple operations of oatohing fish with the feoi 
or hanus have already been described. The nse o: 
bait, or bow and arrow, spear and harpoon, th< 
devices of attracting fish by the rofiexion of fire, by 
splashing, capture by the net, trap, and the drive — 
all present analogies to the means employed i 
hunting animals on land. 

One of the most primitive appliances used in fish- 
ing, probably representing the earliest dip-net, is th< 
boura of a tree, covered with leaves, which is nsec 
to dip np fish spawn on the North Pacific Coast 
Most primitive races nse some form of dip-net. 
either to take small fry or to catch fish driven intc 
shallows by other means. At Nutka Sound, sar- 
dines were driven into shallows and scooped up 
with troughs and wicker boskets. A special form 
of hand-net waa used by the Anjanga on Lake 
Nyaaa, which had two handles working scissors- 
fashion. The ordinary form of hand-net occurs in 
Australia and in the Malay Peninsula. A veiy 
simple form consisted of a basket of bamboo strips 
nsed by the Kedah Semang to catch smaU fish m 
pools.* At Cook's Inlet, the Kenai nsed the dip-nel 
to scoop up salmon from stages built in the river. 
Some cloubt waa expressed as to its oocorrenoe in 
America before the advent of the white man, bat 
Cushing dug up a dip-net at San Marco, Florida, 
while there 18 little doubt that in Wasliington it 
antedates European influence.* 

The net, in its various forms, is the means npor 
which primitive man most commonly relies tc 
simply himself with food from sea and river. 

Tbs Andaman Ulandsn at ona tlma utad nate eighty teat h 
length and flftaan feat in depth, with atone ainkan and atlok 
floata, to each of whloh waa attaohad a oana leaf. The llah ware 
driven to the net by aplashtng the water, and apearad. li 
Auatralia, on the DiamanUna, the nativai use nate aoma twant; 
teat long taatenad to two polaa Twantj or thirty of thaaa nef 
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link^ although the use of tbein ii raoorded on the Sterling.! 

Indiana at the mouth of the FTaaar River ue^ raat-nata 
^th atone rinkam and oedar-wood floata to oaioh salmon. On 
Uie flats they used the aeina net, dragging It over the thoala 
Iwtwaan two eanoea.* In pra-oonqueai daya In Bouth Amarioa 
the net waa used both on Xaka Titloaoa and among tha coast 
tril^ The Immigrant strangers, whou aooordlng to tnuUtloii, 
landed on the ooaat of Peru, lund nets for flahingTa 

The fish trap is distributed almost as widely os 
the net. 

A primitive form of trap In uae among tha Australians is a 
hollow log which la put down in a atream tor soma honn. 
Baakate and oagea are alao used.* On Lake Kioja on tha upper 
raaobes of tha Nila, among tha BakenI, who make their living 
entirely by fishing, exchanging tha fleh they do noteat tor gn^, 
the men um tha flah trap only, while the women uaa the rod 
nd line.* 

On tha upper raaohaa of the Fraaer and Thompaon rtvara tha 
I>4n4s and Carrier Indiana uae flah trapa, among the former 
bottla-Shapad baakate in oonnexion with a wair ; If it la not 
poaalbla to huild a vralr aoroii the atream, apen or oorral la built. 
Into whloh the flah are driven by splashing tha water. Basket 
trapa are fixed at ona aide ol tha waIr, into which the flah swim 
in trying to eacapa. An ingenious form of tnp is a pot-hangar 
basket, a soreen-ilka areotlon at tha top of a tell ; aa tha flah In 
aaoending the river leaps tha tall, it itrikaa the aoraen and laila 
Into tha curved poCkat at the bottom.* 

Catching flah by means ol a wair, whether in a trap or othar- 
wiaa, la of frequent ooourranoa. In Austialla, dams and wain 
ware built acron atreams. In which nate ware fixed, or upon 


bough! in which the flah bacama entangled. Ona of tha moat 
famous wain Is that at Brewarina on tha Darling, rixty*flva 
miles above Bourka. It la eighty to a hundred yarda wide, and 
axtenda tor over a hundred yards along the oouna of tha river. 
It is built of atone. Is three to four teat high, and oonaiata of a 
labyrinth of oliolea and paaaagaa la which tha flah baooma en- 
tangled and an caught w hand. Stake or hnab fanoaa ware 
alao built. MovaUa buSb tenoaa ware aomatlmea axteadad 
acron a wator-hola, to which the women drove the flah with 
buaobas of gran and leafy hougha.^ 

Polaon la often used elthar to stupefy tha flah, making it 
poaalbla to taka them by hand, or to drive them from tnair 
plaon of raluga.* It waa employed by tha Auatnliana; and 
in North Amarioa It waauaad throughout tha Southern Btatea. 
Tha Criltomlan Indian naed aoap root after cutting off tlia 
water. The uae ol some kind of vegetebla polaon la raooidcd 
among tha Pima, tha Thrahumara, tha PSyas of Hondums, tha 
Uoguexea of Columbia, tha Panimns, and the tribes of BraaU 
and the Atnaaon.* Tha Gan on the Upper Nile on potoon after 
the raina whan the riven an full.!* 

Many peoples took advanto^ of the fact that 
fish are attracted by the reflexion of fire, to fish 
by night, as did tne Californian Indians.^ In 
Anstralia (Victoria) a torch is fixed in the bow of 
the canoe. While it is paddled up stream, a man 
sitting with his back to the light spears the fish as 


sitting with his back to the light spears the fish as 
they swim past him.** 

llie rod, though recorded among a number of 
peoples, is not vexy frequently employed. It is in 
use among the Keoah Smang. Among the Benoa- 
Jakon and the Besisi (who, like the Anjanga, 
attract Uie fish by striking the water with the top 
of the rod), angling is Mt to the women and 
cUldren ; sometimes its use is confined to women, 
as among the Nilotic tribes^ and on the Murray 
in AuBtralla.^ 

The hook utad in Africa Is nmally a plaoa of bant wire. The 
Antteallane utad many different materiala A thorn probably 
rapraaento the aarilaat form of hook, and Is tCill used wlUi a line 
in the Malay Paoinanla, hut tha AuttraUan native used vIna 
tendrlla, aagia-hawk talons, tortolta-ihall oartfully mouldad by 
hot ttontt, ote. Tha material requiring moat can waa ahril; 
tha beautifully made hooks of thia material ware tha lasnH of a 
long prooati of patient grinding, plaroing, and polishing.!* 

When the game has bMn taken or killed, the 
disposal of the carcass is, as a rule, dependent upon 
a generally recognized custom ; usually it becomes 
the property of the man who first wounded the 
animal, but the distribution of the varioas parts 
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HUNTING AND FIBHINa 


of the body is not always in bis control, and f^ 
qnently must also be in aooordance with onstonh 
Vos szample. In Austnlis smong tbs Kunisi. sostoh of toll 
WM dUtrilmtod smong s rnia'ii nlstivM, s Uigs sslosoli bolng 
givon to hii mothtr and biothor, snd s 101011001 to his brothtn 
ohildren and to bla naniod daughtor. Tho Ngatogo matii In 
onttlng upa bear, waoalloirod to soap tho loft nbo for hlmoolf, 
but the romaindor wao dlotribated amoQg his paronts and rola* 


■■ n il* *uv mmtuMw f»miuwi|M« mm «viivfvv«A m»UN|| JUMila 

osoept that one leg betonge to the townsfolk-^odouht aanrviral 
oraoonunttnal(Uvlsion.i la Uganda, oortain Joints wore allottod 
to tho men striking tho first and sooond blows, tho ownor of tho 
land on which tho animal was killed, and of tho dog whiob pulled 
ltdown. Tho bonoo of an animal wore given to tho god of tho 
chase, while tho head was oaten on the Bold, as It could not bo 
taken intoagardon or house because tho ghost of tho animal 
was believed to bo attached to Ih* 

RIghtsof ownoiahipof tho land or hunting rights over tho land 
are important In tho hunting oommunlty and cioarly rocognlaod. 
In New Quinoa, at Waga*Waga and Tube-Tube, the roou near 
a hamlet are regarded as Its special property ; when the old 
men of the hamlet have placed a tabu on them, no member of 
another community will use them for fishing. If there should 
be no sign on the reefs, any one may flab from them, but the 
hamlet shares In any fish taken.* Among the various Niga 
tribes of Manipor and among the Jungle tribee of the Malay 
Peninsula, the sites of fishing weirs are held to be the property 
of the village near which they are situated. In Manipur, it an 
animal is killed on ground regarded as the property of another 
tribe, it is usual to send aporuonof the kill to that community.* 
On the Congo, the Boloki usually send the head of the animal 
to the headman of the town on whoae ground they kilL* 
Amoi^ many hunting peoples certain animals 
or certain parts of animui are not eaten, either by 
custom, for which various reasons are assigned, or 
by an express tabu. The most familiar mstance 
is the very general prohibition against eating the 
flesh of the totem animal. Some peoples do not as 
a rule eat the flesh of wild animals, e.p. , the agricul- 
tnral Akikuyu of West Afrioa, although under the 
influence of the Aksmba they are beginning to do 
so ; fish they still avoid as making them unclean.^ 
Among the Nandi, most of the clans have some nrohlbltfon 
laid upon them In connexion with animala. The Kipolla clan 
may not make traps, and, although ita members may hunt, they 
may not wear the skina of wild animals except the nyrax. 1'he 
Kepumwt clan, which Uvea by the obase, may not eat the duiker 
or the rhinooeroe : other dans may not eat game at all, and so 
forth throughont.* Although fleh Is the chid staple of diet of 
acme of the Ddnd trlbee, otbere despise It as food ; while among 
the southern tribes, e.ff, the Navahos, even ooncaot with flah la 
regarded with horror.v The JEkoi will not eat the flesh of a 
osrtaln white spotted antelope, except after an elaborate cere- 
mony to make the Ileah fit tor consumption ; a woman is bound 
to give her husbend part of the oatoh, but certain flah he muet 
not eat or he will be allied In the bush ; nor must a woman eat 
an animal canght in her husband’s new tmp.it The Eskimos 
will eat the fleeh of the muak ox only In the last resort.^ in 
Anstmlia, a oomplloated body of rules limited the parte end 
speoies which might be eaten by boyi, young men, girls, merried 
women, and so on. Among the Wotjoballuk, for instance, boys 
might not cat the kangaroo, while men nnaer forty might not 
taate the ileah of the emu or buatard. The penaltim for trans- 
gression variad from g^ hairs to death while uttering the cry 
of the animal eaten, the spirit of which had sntersd the body 
of the tmnsgreaeo r .M 

The buief that aa animal poageBBed a ghost or 
spirit was also responsible for the Baganda custom 
of drawing the nerve from the tusk of the elephant, 
in which it was believed the ghost resided. This 
was buried and the place of ourial marked with 
stones; because, if aw hunter stepped over the 
place, the ghost would cause him to be killed by 
an elephant in the next hunt.” 

Beluctance to kill a certain species is not always 
explained aa due to religions feeling or to a tabu. 
It may be the result of a transference to animals 
of modes of thought proper to man. This may be 
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illustrated fay the primitive attitude of mind to- 
wards such ox them as might be able, if animated 
Inr bnman motive, to avenge the death of a member 
of the group. Hence the reluctance shown bv the 
Dayaks and Bfalagasy, for instance, to kill Uie 
crocodile except in a mood-feud and with special 
observanoea^ 

In Sumatra the Menengkabauero follow the 
same custom in relation to the tiger. Animism 
and sympatherio magie play a large i>art in the 

g ractioes followed before and dnrmg the hnflt. 

ome, however, may be due to a chance colloca- 
tion of oireumitanoeB, as the Ddnd’s preference for 
an old net or other appliance with which he has 
previously been sucoesml ;* or they may form part 
of a general complex of reli^ons beuefs without any 
special meaning in relation to hunting or fishing, 
as in the case of the various abstention^ snoh as 
that from sexual intercourse or the avoidance of 
menstruating women as nnolean, practised by 
these and many other jieoples before a hnnting 
expedition or while making their traps. 

Where the food supply is precarious or may be 
easily affected by chance agencies, as it is in both 
hnntmg and fishing, it is not surprising to find a 
primitive people relying upon magic both to in- 
crease and to ensnie the provision for their needs. 
The Arunta and other tribes of Central Anstralia. 
for instance, perform an elaborate series of magical 
ceremonies with imitative dances, and make draw- 
ings of animals, to increase the food supply,* A 
case has been recorded from the Congo of drawings 
of fish made on the ground by the river, possibly in- 
tended to secure a ^ontiful supply of iisli,^ while it 
has been conjectured that the drawings and paint- 
ings in the caves of France and Spain were the 
result of an attempt to secure power by magical 
means over animals used for food. 

A more obvioue method le followed by the Nutka wiard. II 
Uieflib do not arrive In due time, he rnekee an image of a twlra- 
mlng fleh and placea It Iti the water In the direction from which 
the fleh are existed to come, and utters a prayer for the 
arrival,* The Cambodian, when uneuooeeeful in netting, etrim 
and, simulating the action of an animal, rune into and rofle 
himself np in hie net, eeying, * Hallo, 1 am afraid 1 am caught.* 
When an Aleut struck a whale with a charmed spear, he did 
not throw again, but returned home and lived apart In eeclueion 
for three da>‘s, snorting In imltetlou of a dying whale, In order to 
prevent it fram leaving the coast.* Seligmann 7 gives significant 
and Instruotive aooouiits of ceremonies preceding hunting ex- 
peditions in New Guinea and among the Veddas. The object 
of the ceremonies is not only to incrosae the supply of game, 
but to ensure ite capture by anticipatory Imitation. 

Precautions are frequently taken to secure the 
efficacy of weapons and hunting incthodH both by 
charms and by * medicine ' of various kinds. 

The sea-otter hunter of Alaska attached great value to the 
wooden bat which was held to attract the game. The D4n4e 
hang *medlolne' on their nets.* Among this Baganda, when 
game was being driven Into nets, charms wers hung at regular 
intervals to prevent It from brewng through. The elephant- 
hunter, after shariNniing hie epear, depoeited it overnight In 
the temple of the god of the chase.* The Boloki, before 
aa elephant hunt, used to summon the medloine-maa, who 
spent two or three days making mcdldue to catch the apirlte 
who divert the game from the tmpe; every one who wae to take 
part In the hunt chewed red pep^ and the fruit of a oartain 
plant. If any one retueed or did not apit the mixture out In the 
proper wsy, the hunt was abandoned. Several of the Bkol /idw 
are apeoielly connected with hunting. Before aa eneditlw 
each member sacrifices to his ; and. If a Isopard has been 
killed recently, ite skin is rubbed wlth^^ leavee, whila a pnyer 
Is offered to its spirit that it may go on the left hand to drive 
the game to the hunter and help him to kill a leopard should 
one be meb^* In New Guinea a great variety of nonting and 
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and tho material for th<dr dotheSi and was the 

oentral object in thdr ritual (aee AiNVa). 

ES f ^ SS iTf ? ^!* *n!**?^ they Apart from the oueation of whether in theae and 


ifllCMlmM If ^eow of^et an added, be- 
oanm th^ jtoh fump *qmek and atreng/i Ohanna of quarto 

applM by the Kolta to a comer of a dahlnff net 
to main It imoke before It la taken to the beach, whila to toe 


it ia dear that the oeremonlal alaughter, 
in which the ouatom of ahooting the victim with 
arrowa ia peculiarly augseative, faila into line 
with the aeaaonal ritual which ici aa a rule, intim- 
atdy connected with food aupply. Primitive i 


ca aert^a^d uifonc' y.tortle net toe claw of a raptorial bird la do not reoogniae a doae aeaaon in hunting, but 


efforta i ^ 

ia dain muat be treated with reapeot, and it may be 

avnn If ThOBC Of the 


Bub- Arctic regiona the ngour of the winter and the 
migration of apeciea, make a change in methods 


And objecto of’ purahit imperative.*’ Among the 
di who are prohibited from killing rhinoceroa N&gaa. a genna, or tabut foroida all hunting during 
wrA in *A«.«i,n.. agricultural aeaMn. Where auch 


ere not ao atriot aa th^ once were in regarding 
the prohibition, but^ when they kill the animan 
titoy apologiae.* 

Among too Laos, too hunter muBt not WMh for fear to* woondi 
ho givoa may not bo mortal.^ In Alaaka. daring tho whaling 
oaaaon, tho womon muat ramaln to oomparativa ld]6naaa,aa It ia 
not good for thorn to aaw while toe men are In boaia. Any ro- 
palni to garmonto which aro abaolutely naoaaaary muat be done 
out of B^t of toa ahora. The eonduot of tooee who atoy at 
home lo beliovod oeriouily to affect tho auooom of tho hunter. 
The Butomon attributed bad ahooting to too children playing 
on tho mon*i bedo.* In Boat Africa, elephant huntera Mlleve 
that too huaband of a woman unfaithful during hla ataaonoo will 
ne killad.t In Toaripl, or Motumotu.aNew Ouinaa. during a 
hunting expedition toa lira muat not be allowed to go out. and 
the tomatee of the men*B olub-houae muat abataln from oartain 
tooda aud from taking anything that belonga to otheri.f The 


Blaokfoot Indian would not eat roaabuda whan trapping t 
eagla ; for, when it alighted near the trap, toe roeebuda to hla 
atomaoh would make It Itch, and It would aoratoh Itaalf toatead 
of taking the bait. Nor in putting up Uie trap would ha uae an 
awl, aa toa olaora might then ecmtoh nim.^ An 


toe aninml alaln with proper reapeot. It u 
offend Ite relativea and lead to a aoarcity of game. Among the 


thcBC are operative, the primitive mode of thought 
rcquirea the hunting icaaon to be maugurated by 
a Bpecial oeremcmy to obviate the rink which at- 
taehca to a apiritually dangeroua operation, as w^ 
aa aecure by a due obaervanoe of ritual that the 
future supply of food will not be endangered by an 
overBight or miatake. 


ly hdiure to treat 
Mlav 
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ived, would 

slty of game. Among the 

Thompaon Indiana, precautiona were taken to butcher toe deer 
carefully and cleanly ; the blood and offal were hurled. II tola 
were not done, the other deer would not preaent toemaelvca to 
bo killed. Dear moat was never taken through the common 
doorway of the lodge, liecauee it waa open to women who were 
oeremonlally unclean. If tlie father of a pubeaoent girl went 
out to hunt, It waa believed that the deer would evade him.* 
Amoi^ many tribea, eapecially in North America, 
precautiona are taken that the bones of the animals 
they kill mav not be defiled through being eaten 
by dogs, or in some other way. Sometimes they 
are burned, aometimaa thrown into a river, some* 
times pressed in or before the house. Neglect 
of these precautiona would make it impoBBibie to 
catch other animals of the same apeoiea. Both in 
North Western Canada and in North Eastern Asia 
the bear is treated with peculiar respect, aa is not 
unnatural in view of its value and strength. In- 
deed, in the latter region, the oeremonial which 
attends the bear sacrifioe suraests that it is looked 
uTOn as an object of worship, if not as a deity. 
\^en hunting the bear, the Ddnds begged the 
anii^ to come to be shot ; it was petitioned not 
to be angry and not to fight. Sometimes the bear 
was thanked for allowin^teelf to be killed. When 
the flesh of the head had been eaten, the skull wm 
placed on a high pole as a mark of respect, and, if 
this was omitted, it was believed, the other bears 
would not sllow themselves to be killed. This 
custom of placing the skull on a pole, usually situ- 
ated at one end of the hunter’s house, is found 
throughout the two regions mentioned above. 
Among the Ainus, bear hunting was the chief 
ooeupation. It supplied the sta^e of their food 
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. HUNTINGDON’S (COUNTESS OF) CON- 
NEXION. — ^The Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- 
nexion is a loose oonfederation of about 46 urban 
congre^tions, akin by origin to the Calvinistic 
MeuiodistH, making some use of the Ancliean lit- 
urgy and the Thirty-Nine Artides, worshipping in 
buildings held by trustees with nominally aDSomte 
powers, assisted now bv a conference of representa- 
tives. The founder, the Countess of Huntingdon, 
Selina Shirley (1707-01), dai^hter of the second 
Earl Ferrers, was attracted in 1739 into the first 
Methodist Society by George Whitefield. John 
Newton declared that at this time he was not sure 
tliat there was in the whole kingdom a single parish 
minister publicly known as a mpel prsMher. 
She, therefore, approved Whitefimd’s plan of lay 
preaching, and her seat of Donnington rark bsoame 
a centre of itinerancy over the Midlands. The 
death of her husband (1746) left her in the prime 
of life free and rich. On the return of Whitefield 
from Georgia she relieved him of his money difii- 
culties and appointed him her chaplain. In this 
capacity he conducted frequent meetings in her 
drawing-room, and introduced Methodist influence 
to society circles, while his Moorfields congregation 
invited her to lead the movement. She now faced 
two revival problems— how to secure evangelieal 
preachers, and how to ensnie that given plaoea 
might have oontinuity of evangelical preaching. 
The universities could by no means be relied upon 
for the former; the system of patronage en- 
dangered the latter; whue the system of leotnie- 
■hips, previously devised to ensure it, had been 
deolarA illegal. 

The latter problem was the easier, and she 
solved it not by buying up livings, but by develop- 
ing her rights aa a peeress. The Calvinistic evan- 
geiioals in the Church of England rallied round her, 
and she appointed many clergy to be her chaplains ; 
as pluralities were common, several of them con- 
tinued to hold livings while often travelling in her 
service. On the theory that she might have a 
private chapel exenmt from episoopal lurisdiction 
attached to each other resiaenoes, she acquired 
property in fashionable resorts like Cheltenham. 
Brighton, Bath, and Tunbridge Wells, and ereoted 
ohapeis. These were frequented by people who 
deoiined to oountenanoe the Methodist field preioh- 
ing, but who found no help in the official enurohef 
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and ohapela of ease ; many were of the leisured 
daeses. So enooessfdl was the experiment tliat 
other towns were similarly treated, from York to 
Lewes, from Norwich to Swansea ; and the Count* 
ess moved her chaplains about as she deemed best. 
Her mfluence was at its height in 1768, when, after 
a vain remonstrance witli Arciibishop Cornwallis 
on the bad example of his urife, she brought on 
him a severe rebuKe from tlie king. This natur* 
ally did not increase the friendliness of the bishops, 
and in her desire for evangelical clergy site adopted 
a still more independent attitude, resemblinir that 
of the Old Dissent. 

Howell Harris, the Calvinistics Methodist, had 
acquired large premises at Trovecoa, whither a 
number of Welsh evangelists had migrated. On 
this place she fixed for a Seminary, and on her dlst 
birthday (24th Aug. 1768) Whitefield opened it, 
for training at her expense young preachers who 
should be free to work wdthin or without the Estab- 
lished Church. She appointed as President John 
Fletcher, who often came across from Madcley to 
take his duties seriously. A resident master was 
sought, whose prime qualifications were to be faith 
and tmwer from above, devotedness to God’s cause, 
and Christian experience. Greek, Latin, Divinity, 
and the Sciences were to be taught. From 1768 
onw'ards the Seminary not only sent forth earnest 
recruits for work in Britain, Ireland, and America, 
but was the Keswick of its day, whither huge 
crowds resorted every August. 

^ In 1770 the Wesleyan Conference passed resolu- 
tions which led to a falling asunder of the Armin- 
ian and Calvinistic wings of the revival army. 
The Countess decided to establish a great London 
centre for the Calvinists, and bought fine premises 
in Spa Fields, which had been first a pleasure 
tosort, and tlien a proprietary chapel. Eetaiuing, as 
usual, a small pai*t as her tochnical residence, she 
evidently destined the main building to be her 
cathedral. A neighbouring clergyman, therefore, 
successfully tested the legality of her proceedings 
by aetions in the consistory court of the Bishop of 
London (1770). This crisis considerably altered 
the character of the movement. Some of her sixty 
chaplains severed all official relations with her ; 
others broke with the Establishment, and took 
licences under the Toleration Act, She guarded 
these by registering her buildings for Dissenting 
worship. Tliis, however, was hardly more than a 
technicality, for the liturgy was nm almost un- 
changed, and tlie Thirty-Nine Articles were token 
as the basis of a new Confession. The gaiis caused 
by the defection of some chaplains were partly 
filled by students from Treveoca. As the bishops 
mw more reluctant to ordain these, the final 
breach occurred in 1783. when two of her dergy 
openly ordained six students in Bpa Fields. This 
emboldened Wesley to follow suit next year. 

The Countess proposed to consolidate the move- 
ment by forming on Association of ministers and 
laymen, somewhat on the lines of the Old Dissent, 
but was persuaded to bequeath all her chapels ab- 
solutely to four trustees. The Seminary was at 
onoe transferred to Cheshunt, and became the 
centre of gravity. The foreign missionary move- 
ment inaugurated by Carey was taken up enthusi- 
astioally, the Lonoon Missionary Society being 
formed at Spa Fields (1795), and the college sup- 
plying numerous volunteers. 

The itinerant system inherited from the Conntese 
has mven place to comparative fixity of tenure, 
and the Congregationalists have shown themselves 
ready to disregard all diflerences and to welcome 
into fellowship ; but the disintegration was checked 
in 1869 by Chancery. The college is now at Cam- 
bridge, while the trusts encourage continuous 
service within the Connexion. 
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^ HUPA-— The Hupa Indians in N. W. California, 
linguistically classified with the Vocifio Coast divi- 
sion of the Athapascan stock, represent in matters 
of religious belief and practice a culture area which 
includes W. Oregon and N. W. California. As re- 
gards particular ceremonies even, Indians of o^cr 
linguistic stocks, tlic Karok and Yorok on the 
lower Klamath river, join with the Hupa in their 
celebrations, and seem to feel that tliese ceremonies 
are common possessions. 

X. Hitea and ceremonies.— Three ceremonies of 
im|)ortance used to be held annually for the benefit 
of the entire community. 

(1) One of these, called ffaitcitdilye, 'Winter 
Dunce,* is held late in spring, at the close of the 
rainy season. Its purpose is to drive away and 
prevent epidemics, and to preserve the good health 
of the people. The first half consists of ten niglits 
devoted to singing and dancing round a fire in the 
sacred house. This house diflers from the other 
priniitive dwellings only in the ttaditions con- 
nected with it, and in tlie rcstrictioa that persons 
of illegitimate birth are excluded worn it. The 
dancing is done by several individuals, W'ho circle 
about tlie fire, wiUi their hands on tjie shoulders 
of the persons in front of them. A which 

is a test of endurance, alxmt a very hot fire, takes 

S lace at the conclusion of the last five nights of 
[lis jmrt of the ceremony. No clothing is worn, 
and, because of the limited size of the room, the 
dancers are exposeil to the fierce flames. The 
songs sung during the dancing are looked upon as 
the chief means of frightening away disease. The 
concluding portion of tlie ceremony occupies ton 
days, and is similar to the autumn dance described 
below, except that it is held in another place. 

(2) The second ceremony takes place in August 
or Scptemlu5r, and is usually calloil IIonsitHcitdtlyc, 
' Summer Dance. * 1 1 is held out of doors, at certain 
places near the river, and lasts ten days. The cos- 
tumes and sacred objects used in the dance are 
transported in canoes. The faces of the dancers 
are painted in horizontal lines with black obtained 
from tlie charcoal of the fire. A robe of deer-skin 
is worn either about the waist or from the left 
shoulder. A band of fur is bound round the head, 
and a net falls over the hair and neck. Eagle 
feathers or feathered darts are inserted at tlie 
book of the head. Two men, who are to carry the 
sacred obsidians, have closely knitted head-dresses, 
which hang nearly to the waist, and a row of sea- 
lion teeth about tlie forehead, instead of the band 
of fur. When the twelve or fourteen dancers are 
in line, it is noticeable that they are arranged 
symmetrically, from the middle, where the chief 
singer stands, to the wings, where boys are usually 
found. Not 6Aly are they graded as to stature, but 
the decoration and arrangement of the costumes 
of those equally distant from the centre are similar. 
Each dancer in the line holds a pole, on which a 
dressed and decorated deer-skin is draped. These 
skins all show peculiar natural markings, the most 
valued ones being those of albino deer, whidi have 
been killed in past generations and the skins faith- 
fully preserved as the property of the community. 
The singing is led by one who has received the 
songs in a supernatural experience, and is accom- 
panied by the men in the line, both by the voice 
and hy moving the body and the boiiiontally held 
deer-sKins bacKwards and forwards, and stamping 
with the left foot. Men from difibrent localities 
compete in this singing and dancing, in alternate 
series of movements. During the first of each 
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Milei two men, each carrying a large* beautifully 
flaked black or red obBidiaa* move towards each 
other in front of the line of dancers* who elevate 


their poles with t)ie deernikins to let them pMs. 
Afterwards these men take their places in the line* 
and join in the dancing. 

There are two intereeUng varlatlone tn (he oelebiatioft. One 
of theee takes jplsoe on the river, which, because of its swift* 
oeie, IsdUBoult of navigatiOD for the *dug>out* oanoes. Two 
or mors of theee ouioee are filled with standing dancers, who 
bj oonoerted movenMnts impart considerable motion to the 
oagpes, which nre made to move down stream abreast. Thsy 
approsyidi and leoede from the shore ten times before the finiu 
landing Is made. The song sung Is an old tredltlonal one. In* 
■teed of a new and BpeeiaTl.v revealed one. On the last after- 
noon of the oeremony Dian.v dauoers form a long line on a hlU 
somewhat back from (he river and stand facing the eouth-weat, 
ftrom which direction the immortal first inhabitants of the 
srorld ere supposed, oeaeing their own danoiiig, to watch that 
of mortals. 

One or two priests prepm the ground at each of 
the places where dancing oocnra* removing 
vegetation and objects wliioh would annoy the 
dancers* and by scattering a sacred powdered root 
where they are to stand. Th^ then build a small 
fire a diort distance in front of the line* into which 
they throw the sacred root and tobacco* as they 
pray for the welfare of the people. Dnring the 
uter\'als of the dancing, the priests* or other old 
men* address the spectators on sthicsl and religions 
snbioots. 

Nothing in the myths or folklore or in the present 
oonsdonsness of the Hnpa seems to give this oere- 
mony a particular purpose. Ih a general way it 
is supposed to bring health and prosperity. The 
positions and movements of the dancers in relation 
to the deer-skins are strongly suggestive of sym- 
pathetic magic* to promote the annual mating of 
the deer. 

(3) In two or three weeks after the completion 
of this ceremony a tliird one is begun. It is 
called Tunkteiidiive, * Autumn Dance,' and is held 
at the village of Takimmitlding. A high fence is 
erected, in front of which the dancers ore to stand. 
They wear on their foreheads broad bonds of buck- 
akin* covered with the scarlet crests of wood- 
peckers* relieved with white fur above and below. 
Many strinn of shells ore worn about the neck. 
An object of twined fibre is held in the hand while 
dancing. This resembles in shape the box of elk- 
hom used in this region to contain the dentcUium 
cnrrency. The men stand in line, with a man of 
exceptional physique in the middle, and a singer 
on each side of him. The basketry objects held in 
the right hand are swung forwaras and upwards, 
and then bronght down with a stamping of the left 
i^t. One of the singers leads with a song, and 
the dancers accompany him, with vocables loudly 
uttered. When each of the singers has sung* the 
deer-skin robes are dropped from the waist to the 
gronnd* the baskets are placed on them, the dancers 
foin hands and jump, raising both feet from the 
gronnd. Occasional rests are taken, the dancers 
squatting on their heels. As in the ceremony de- 
scribed above* groups of men from the two geo- 
graphical diviuons of the tribe compete in the 
alternate performances. The celebration lasts ten 
days* the last afternoon being the most important 
and the most largely attended. Its object is said 
to be to maintain the health of the people. A 
myth indicates that the first intention of the 
onginator of the ceremony was that it should 
renew the yonth of the agM who were to partici- 
pate in its benefits. Being unjustly attacked* he 
took the dance* regalia* participants* and all to 
another world. The present human celebration 
of it is a less potent copy. 

None of these dances or general oeremonies con 
lie held nntil a valuable present has been made to 
the next relative of all persons who have died since 
ilie last similar settlemenL 
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In the antnmn* when the aooms have fallen in 
considerable quantities* a feast is held. Fresh 
aooms are gronnd* leached with tepid water* and 
made into mash by women designated for the 
oflSce. When the people have gathered about 
noon* the priest leaves the sacred nonae and goes 
to the feast-ground. No one is allowed to look at 
him os he passes* for he impersonates the god of 
vegetation. He bnilds a nre ceremonially, and 
places atones in it* which are to bo used by the 
women to cook the mush by dropping them hot 
into the baskets in which it is contained. Fint 
the priest and then the other men go to the river 
for a bath. The women wash their hands and faces 
only. The mush is served to the people in baskets* 
as th^ sit on stones* which remain from year to 
year in a circle about the fireplace. Fish* cured 
and fresh* are served in addition to the acorn 
mnsh. When the people have eaten, the priest 
places in the fire all the food that remains* and 
prays that the new crop may not be stolen by the 
birds and rodents* and that even in small quanti- 
ties it may nourish and sustain the people. The 
stones used in cooking are deposited with those 
of previous years* and are never used again* or 
touched* except 1^ the priest who keeps them in 
an orderly pile. 

There are priests in whose families it is the 
traditional duty to catch the first lamprey eels and 
first salmon of the season* and perform a ceremony 
that shall ensure an annual run of those in large 
nnmbers and of excellent (maiity. A long fonmua 
is repeated by the priest* me object of which Is to 
prevent certain evil snpematnral beincs at the 
months of the rivers from stopping the migrations* 
and to gimrd against the offending of the fish 
the breidcing of tabus. The eels and salmon caught 
are eaten by people who gather for the purpose* 
but the number so caught is nsnally insufficient 
for a considerable feast. 

There are several ceremonies of a public charac- 
ter* the beuelits of which are for partionlar indi- 
viduals. The breaking of one of tno many tabus 
oonnected with deer results in the enslavement of 
the offender’s soul by the beings who are believed 
to own and care for the deer. When this has 
happened* the unfortunate man loses his heslth. 


and* upon ascertaining the cause* calls in a priest 
lesmed in this particular. A night is spent in 
song and prayer, in which several laymen partici- 

S te* the object being the recovery of the sonl. 

cause of certain offenees on the part of tiie 
parents* or ss the result of several deaths in the 
family* the souls of children* while they are rtill 
living* are supposed to have ome to the world of 
the dead. They are recallen by prayer, songs* 
and dancing* which oontinne during the first half 
of the first i^bt* snd during the whole of 
third night. T%e oeremony is m charge of a prieBt 
or priestess* who spends the prei^ing days wi^ a 
young girl in the forest* securing the neoessary 
herbs and pitchwood used in the oeremony. 

A ten days’ oeremony is held for the Imefit of 
each girl at the first appearance of menstmation. 
During this time she is under the gnardiariship of 
an old female relative, who makes sure that she 
keeps the tabus in regard to food and water* whi<^ 
are allowed her bnt once a day in oombination as 


places each morning, and afterwards hnngs wood 
for the house-fire. Bspecial care must be exercised 
in regard to the language and conduct of the girl 
during this time. Not only will whatever she 
sasrs happen, but whatever she does will become a 
fixed habit during her futnre life. The nights are 
spent in song. Beveral times dnring the night the 
men come into the house, wberv the girl is com- 
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Bing BongB of their own. This oeremony end the ' 
keeping of the tabue are sappoied ^ proeore long ; 
life and a desirable disposition for the girl. 

A shaman, or medicine - man, first undergoes ' 
training during several months under the oare of 
an older shaman. He is required to restrict hie 
supply of water and food, and engage much in 
bathinff and in smoking of tobacco. The nights, 
especi^ly towards the close of his training, are 
spent in dancing about a fire in a large sudatory. 
Men and women join in the songs, and keep time 
with their feet as they sit about the sides of the 
room. The candidate must show his ability to 
control certain imagined semi - material objects, 
called * pains,’ injectmg them and removing them 
from himself and others at will. 

Besides these shamans with supernatural power, 
the singers at the greater ceremonies with super- 
natural gifts, and tne priests charged by inherit- 
ance with the celebration of the dances and feasts, 
nearly every adult knows several formulie for some 
particular object, such as hunting, fisliing, g|^b- 
ling, love-making, and the cure of ailments. These 
formulas are generally repeated over some fragrant 
herb, which is applied to the body, internal!;^ 
externally, or to tiie weapons and implements con- 
cerned. The formulae recite the discovery of the 
remedy or power by a supernatural person, its 
first application, ana the wonderful results which 
followeu. A prayer is addressed to this being, 
and an offering of tobacco made blowing it m 
a powdered form from the hand. One may secure 
from another the benefit of one of these lormuhe 
by the payment of a reasonable fee. Oare is taken, 
in reciting them in the presence of others, to chant 
them in such a manner that they are not under' 
stood. Many formulm have songs used in con 
nexion with them, particularly those relating to 
hunting, fighting, Ambling, and love-making. 
Hunting parties usually spend the night preceding 
a hunt in continued song and prayer. 

The elderly men and the religiously inclined 
younger ones follow the daily himit of bringing 
sweat-honse wood during the afternoon, taking a 
plunge into the river inter the sweat bath, and 
spending some time in prayer, sitting naked after 
tiie bath. When a particular boon is desired, the 
men go to some high, wooded point, trim the 
branches from near the top of a larn Donglas 
spruce, and stand naked in the aorid smoke of 
tne green brush throughout the night. Bathing 
in certain pools, believ^ to be dangerous beoauae 
they are the haunts of water-monsters, is produc- 
tive of good luck. Whenever occasion suggests, 
extempore prayers are resorted to, accompanied by 
burning the sacred root. 

2. Religious beliefs.— The Hupa believe that 
they sprang spontaneously into oeing from the 
ground, in the same locality in whiob they have 


lived since they have been known by white men. 
Thw claim to have been preceded ny a race of 
similar origin— immortals, who, by their correct 
behaviour, fixed for the mortals destined to follow 
them the traditional conduct for all rituations in 
life. Their chief, Yimaniuwinfyai, gave shape to 
the world according to his whims, provided some 
of the ceremonies, and rid the world of the monsters 
that preyed upon men. His wives, to whom be 
had been unfaithful, brought death into the world, 
and Mghtened the immortals from it. The latter 
fled to worlds beyond the Pacific Ocean and above 
the skv, where tney still practise the perfect vnyB 


over another. They obseWe the condition of the 


earth and its inhabitants during Uie oelebrationB 
of the dances immortals, ximantawingysi’s 
oonduot was often not above reproach ; and the 
evils in the world, including death, are the results 
of bis uncontrolled passion. He is sddom addressed 
n prayer. 

A god of vegetation, YinukaUitdaif *he lives 
south,’ was the originator of vegetable food, and 
still controls its supply by making annual provision 
aooording to the care or abuse of the previous crops 
by the people. He is generally invisible, is snadl 


The deer on the several ridges or mountains sin 
under the care of local gods, called Taw, They 
keep the deer in the interior of their special hills, 
and let out only those destined as the reward of the 
hunter who keeps the tabus and sings the required 
songs. They have the owls for servants. The 
Hupa seldom mention them, but fear them greatly 
and direct many of their prayers to them. 

The two thunders, at the north and the south, 
control the weather, sending that which is un- 
seasonable when they are oftended by t^e presence 
in sacred localities of those who have been be- 
reaved, and are therefore in a measure unclean. 
They an appeased by a ceremony condnoted near 
a rock in wuich the tnnnders are interested. The 




sprinkling the rook with water, or by\ carrying 
coals of fin round it. 

There an numefous spirits believed to occupy 
the interior of mountams, deep pools in the streams, 
and certain places by the trails. These an not 
unkind to mortals, with whom they have become 
acquainted through worship, but are hostile to 
strangers and the uninitiated young members of 
the tribe. 

The lower world, the abode of the dead, is under 
the control of a person seldom named. All except 
shamans and singers at the dances go to this com- 
mon home regardless of their conduct in life. They 
appear there ui the exact condition in which they 
have been buried. For this reason the Hupa liold 
that burials should be conducted with great can. 
The personal property of the dead is either buried 
with him or destroyed, apparently to prevent his 
ntum for it. Great oare is exercised to avoid the 
reappearanoe of the ghost, especially in dreams. 
A live days* ceremony is necessary to free the 
grave-digger and tlie family of the deceased from 
uncleannesB. 

The heavenly bodies an considered to he per- 
sons. The sun is feared as one who consents to all 
natural deaths, hut seems not to he worshipped. 
The morning star aids the warrior who knows and 
sings his songs. The white first dawn is wor- 
shipped as a maiden, who wishes to behold the 
faces of her worshippers as many days as possible, 
and therefore prolongs their lives. Early rising is 
practised in her honour. Prayers in general are 
said to he addressed to JVtnwan, which usually 
means the earthr-hnt seems capable of a wider 
meaning, including the universe as known to the 
Hupa. The oonoeption, which seems to he vague, 
is decidedly animistic, hut seldom personal. The 
deities mentioned above are perhaps only localiza- 
tions, specializations of the one pervading soul of 
the worid. 

3. Ethics. — Social hehavionr is vexy fully pre- 
scribed by tradition. The disregard of the rules 
of oonduot is followed by material and temporal 
misfortune, hut is not directly displcssing to the 
supernatural personalities and is not punished after 
death. The divine ones are offencfed rather by 
nncleanness, resulting from anything sexusil or 
connected with death. Generosity is followed by 
blessing of the food supply. Unsanotioned sexual 
alliances are avoided, as likely to result in otf 
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liking by nature in moral charaoter, and 
M little eiteeined in the eyes of bia fellows that his 
death cannot be ayenged. Injuring other persons 
W word or deed is avoided from fear of retaliation. 
The aven^g of wrongs or insults to oneself or 
one’s relatives is a sacred duty which may be dis- 
charged with honour at night from the mrurii as 
wtil u in open fight. In accordance with the same 
principles and by the same methods, the group, 
whether the single village against a neighbouring 
one, or the allied villages against those of another 
river«valley and of another speech, defend their 
land and rights, and avenge injury and msults. 
The final settlement of difficulties, internal and 
external, is 1^ the payment of money. 

ntTSEATURB.— S. Powers, 'The Indisa Tribes d Oelifcmls/ 
vol. iii., ChnMttliont to North Amoriean Sthnologif. Weehtng- 
ton, 1877 ; P. B. Goddard. ' Llfeand Oulture of the Hupa* and 
' Hupa Texts,' not. 1 and S of UnivonUy ^ California RhliU 
thooMof Amor, Arokaology and Stknoloffy, 1908, vol. I. 

F. £. Goddard. 

HURON. — The Huron were a confederation 
whose principal members were four Iroquoian 
tribes— Atticnawantan (‘Bear People’), Arendah- 
ronon ('Bock People’), Attigneenongnahac ('Cord 
People ’), and Tohontaenrat (‘ White-eared or Deer 
People*)— that, from about 1689 to 1650, occupied 
a district known as Huronia, lying in the pen- 
insula formed by Nottawasaga and Matohedash 
Bays, the River Severn, and Lake Simcoe, in what 
is now known as Simcoe Co.. Ontario (see the 
maps of the r^on in the Huron period, in Park- 
man, Jesuits in Amer,, liy A. F. Hunter, in 
Jesuit HelaHons^ x, Thwaites], and by A. £. 
Jones, ib. xxxiv.). The earliest members of the 
confederation were the Attignawantan and Attig* 
neenongnahac, who ceremonially termed ea^ 
other 'brother* and 'sister,* and who had received 
the Arendalironon and Tohontaenrat about fifty and 
thirty years respectively previous to 1639 (Lale- 
maut, in Le Jeune, Jes, jRet, zvi. 227, 229). Among 
the minor members of the confederacy were th 
Iroquoian Wenrohronon and the Algonquian Toton 
taratonhronon, who joined the Huron in 1689 am 
1644 respectively. 


tati, or Tobacco Nation [on which see Mooney, 
HAI it 755 f.s for a different enumeiarion of 
Wyandot, gentes, see Powell, loe. rif.]). Each 
gens poaictted a tract of Ihnd, which it could 
ihange only with the permission of the tribe s and 
it intervals of two yean the women oonmdilon 
re-parUtioned the land. Thejmperty, consisting 
of the wigwam and household articles, was in* 


implements, and a small canoe — large canoes were 
gentile property— by his brother or by his sisteris 
son. Each phratry had the right to certain re- 
ligions ceremonies and to the preparation of cer- 
tain medicines; each gens to the worship of its 
tutelary deity ; and each individual to the posses- 
sion and use of his particular amulet or charm. 

The general picture of the Huron, as riven \n 
the early Recollets and Jesuits, is attractive. Wa 
are introduced to a people, giave, patient, oourt- 
eous, and hospitable, mcniest In demeanour, brave, 
and, on the whole, industrious. Their faults were 
those of primitive peoples generally. They were 
cruel to the enemy, they would beg or steal from 
the alien, pre-nuptial chastity was li^tly esteemed, 
and their religious rites contained much that was ab- 
horrent to the sealously religious. Their criminal 
code has been summarised by Powell (i RBBW 
[18811, 66^). A rirl guilty of fornication was 
punished by her motiier or female guardian ; but, 
if the case was flagrant or neglect^, it might be 


punished by twofold restitution, and treason was 
a capital crime. Murder and maiming were com- 
pounded (cf. the elaborate accounts given by 
Kagueneau, in Lalemant, Jes, Mel, zzxiii. 235- 
249, and by Br4beuf, in Le Jeune, ib, x. 215-223). 
A secret sorcerer might be killed by any one 
(Br5beuf, 223 ; Kagueneau, 219, and in Lalemant, 
Jes, ltd. XXX. 21). If, however, a sorcerer was 
placed on trial and found guilty, he might appeal 
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was treated with all kindness. The chief received 
him with affection, and the captive Huron's sister 
gave him food os if he were her own brother. With 
regret, however. Die old chief informed the prisoner 
that his wounds were so severe that he must die, 
and the captive was accordingly tortured to death. 
Generally spdhking although exceptions fre- 
quently occurred— a captive was treated as w^l 
as possible until he reached the village where his 
fate was to be decided. There he might be adopted 
in the stead of a kinsman captured or slain ; and 
such adoption was, in reality, based on a belief 
that the person so Mopted was actually the person 
whom he represented. If tortured, he was expected 
to show defiance to his tormentors, and to bear 
every pain with the utmost stoicism. In the midst 
of hu tortures, caressing words were addressed to 
him, and he would be honoured with delicate 
touches of firebrands or red-hot hatchets. To the 
horrified observers of all this, such caresses seemed, 
with good reason, the irony of demons incarnate ; 
but it may be si^gested that these were both in- 
tended and received as genuine. The substitute 
for a hero must die like a Eero; if he was a poltroon, 
he dishonoured both himself and the dead. In him 
were curiously blended, to the Indian mind, both 
the enemy and the friend. He must sutler ell 
night until the dawn (Lalemant, in Le Jeune, Jt$. 
Bu, xvii. 75 ; of. Ixi. 65), doubtless in honour of 
the war-god, who seems to have been another form 
of the sun-|^. After his death, if he had home 
himself bravely, portions of his body were eaten 
(see art. Gannibausm, ii. 1 6) ; and m some cases 
a Huron would make an incision in his own neck, 
and permit the blood of his tortured enemy to flow 
into it; for, 

'tlnos they have mlnglsd hli blood with thdr own, thov osn 
never be eurprited by the eneni>'. and have elwaye knowledee 
of their appnMch, however secret It may be ' (BrSbeuf. In lie 
Jenne, Jm. Ael. x. 227-229). It should be noted that, whereas 
In fea^ on bear, dog, deer, or Ssh, the head was the most Im- 
portant part, in oauiilbalistio feasts the head was given to the 
lowest Individual present (ift. 229)i 

The trophy usually carried off from a slain enemy 
during war was the noad, and tlie cabin of the war- 
chief was called *the house of cut-off heads* (Le 
Mercier, in Le Jeune, Jes. Bd. xiii. 59). If, how- 
ever, their burden of heads proved too heavy, 

* they were content with taking the scalp with its hair, which 
they call tmatUMira ... to make trophies of them, and to put 
them, in time of war, on the palisades or walls of their town, 
fastened to the end of along pole * (Bagard, Kogogs, 208, ffisC. 
448 f.; of. 455). 

The Huron (lOMsessed a form of fellowship, by which 

* two young men agree to be perpetual friends to each other, or 
more than brothers. Each reveals to the other the secrets of 
his life, and counsels witli him on matters of importance, and 
defends him from wrong and violsnoe, and at his death is olifef 
mourner* (Powell, 08). 

The sexual luorality of the Huron appears to 
have been rather low. I’re-nuptial chastity was 
rare, and the young men frequently kept mis- 
tresses. Even after marriage, hosband and wife 
are desciib^ as permitted to seek other temiiorary 

£^fnl ^uses (Saga^, ^160, Hist. 

815 f., 420); and Sagard even declares that the 
favours of girls were sold for a small price by 
themselves and by their fathers— and of wives by 
their husbands — and that ponders were not un- 
known (Koyago, 177). In a proposal of marriage, 
the man asked the girl of her parents. If she then 
accepted his presents, he was privileged to pass 
two or three nights by her side before consummat- 
ing the marriage ; but, if she had little liking for 
him at the end of that time, the matter was closed. 
If she felt affection for her lover, the formal mar- 
riage took place by the simple announoement of 
their wedlock in the presence of relatives and 
friends, and a wedding feast followed (Fbyage, 
161-103, Hist. 810 f.). Marriage within the gens 


was forbidden, though it mnst be oontrooted within 
the tribe ; so that, if a person outside the tribe was 
chosen os a mate, he or she must first be adopted 
into some other ^ns than that of the prospective 
bride or groom. Polygamy was permitted ; but 
the brides— unless usters, who must be married 
within each other'a lifetime, or else the second 
would be reckoned the husband*8 niece, so that 
she could not be married by her brother-in-law 
without reproach (Le Jeune, t/et. Bd. xvL 207)— 
must be from different gentes. The husband^ 
tained the rights of his gens, hut lived with Hie 
gens of his wife. Polyandry was unknown (Powell, 
68). The descendants of brothers and sisters were 
yarded as * brothers ’ and * sisters. ' and conld never 
intermarry * if they follow the good customs of their 
nation* ; nor was a M-idower or widow expected to 
re-mar^ within three years (Le Jeune, 208-205). 
The princmle of matriaiolky is also obvious in cose 
of death, for, 

*ln the event of tho death of the mother, the children belosg to 
her iliter or to her neareet female kin, the matter being eetned 
by the ooiinotl women of the gene. Ae the children belong to 
the mother, on the death of the father the mother and ohilann 
are oared for by her neareet mele relative untU la b eea u ent mer- 
riage* (Powell, 64X 

Divorce was extremely facile (Lalemant, in 
Vimonti Jes. Bsl. xxviit. 51-53; Safifurd, Hist. 
208 f.); but, if there were children, omy a grave 
cause could dissolve the marriage. In this case 
the children went with the father; but children 
were not the heinkof their father, whose property 
went to the children of their sisters (Sagard, Foyaoe, 
164-166, 173). 

The cult of the Huron, as has already heen noted, 
was largelv composite in character. Thus it is 
stated by Lalemant (in Le Jeune, Jes, Bd. xvii. 
107-199) that the Huron rite of marrying two girls 
of tender bsss to the fishing-net had been borrowed 
from the Aigonquins, because, 'some vears ago,' 
the oki of the net hM declared himseif angry at 
the loss of his wife, and hence had prevents the 
Huron from catching fish until he had a spouse ; 
whereupon, to make him the more contented, they 
gave him two (cf. Brdbeuf, in Le Jeune, Jes. Bd. 
X. 167, wiiere it is added that fish fear the dead). 

As among so many other peoples, beliefs were 
relatively fluid among the Huron, whereas customs 
and rites were firmly established. This is brought 
out by Le Jeune {Jes. Bd. xvi. 199) : 

*The belief and iapentittons of the eavages are not very 
deeply rooted In their minds ; for, as all these Idle fhnclei are 
only founded upon llee, they fall of theinselvas, and suddenly 
disappear, or are dissipated by the rays of the truths, entirely 
oonlomiahle to reason, that are proposed to them, • . . Ae for 
what relates to their customs, that is a longer stoi 7 . It is 
easier to banish erroie of the nnderstandiug than to remove 
thebadhabltoof thewlU.' 

The traditional history of the Huron was kept 
alive by being recited at assemblies for the elec- 
tion of chiefs (Ragueneau, in Lalemant, Jes. Bd. 
xxix. 61), and they believed that they came origin- 
ally from a mountain side between Quebec and the 
sea, or at all events from the northern shores of 
the lower Bt. Lawrence (Wilson, Trans. Bay. 8oe. 
Van. ii. pt. L p. 59). 

Their cosmogony is elaborately desoribed hy 
Br4beuf (in Le Jeune, Jes. Bd. x. 127-139). 

The Hurons ore declared to have recognised a 
first principle of all things, and to have wor- 
shipuM the sky and the snn. On this Kogueneau 
(in Lalemant, Jee. Bd. xxxiii 326) says i 

■Thera remained in their hearta a secre t Idea of the JMvIaNy 
and of a first Principle, the author of all thinge, whom they In- 
voked without knowing him. In the forests and during the 
ohase, on the waters, and when In daimer of ahipwreok, thmr 
name him Aimkoup Soutandiimr, ana oall him to their aid. 
In war, and In the midst of their battlae, tbby give him fihd 
name of OndoulofM,! and believe that he alone awards the 


1 This deity, who la probably Identloal with Um 
prenedlng ooU), bad tho form of a dwarf. If he ap 
a warrior end caresaed him, be would be vlotorioue ; 
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ilotpry. Very frequently, they addreee themeelvce to Uie eky. 
Winjf it homuf^; end they call upon the lun to be witneee 
omeir mreffe. of their inieery, or of their innocence. But. , 
above ell. In the treatlea of iieaoe and alliance with fureiun i 
natioM they Invoke, ae witncMee of their einceriiy, the ■iin ‘ 
and the eky, which eee into the depths of their hearts, and will 
wreak venBeanoe on the treachery of those who betray their 
tnist^and do not keep their word.* 

We are also infonuod by the same authority {ib. j 
217) that a principle of evil was acknowledged. i 
‘ The lliirons believe that there Is a kind of monstrous serpent ' 
which they call Anfftmt, which brings with it disease, death, . 
awhalmost every misfortune in the world. Thev say that that 
nwnstor lives in subterranean plocee. In caverns, under a rock, in 
thB woods, or In tlis niountoltw, but generally In Uiu lakes and 
rivers. They say that the sorcerers use the flesh of that frigiit- 
fnl serpent to cause the deaths of those uiiod whom they cost 
their spella* 

If a man died by drowning or freezing, the sky 
was angry, and must be propitiated by ontting up 
the corpse and throwing the entrails and choicest 

S ortions into a tire as an oflbring to the otfended 
eity (Brbbenf, in Le Jeune, Jea, Itel. x, 163). 
The wide-spread belief in the thunder-bird (ch 
EHE i. 620) was found among the Huron (Sagard, 
Voyfige, 251, Jiiat. 600; Brdbouf, 45); during 
eclipses they shot arrows at the sky to deliver the 
moon from danger, and uttered imprecations on 
their enemies (llr^lKiuf, 60) ; and they held that 
at night the sun went through a hole ui the earth, 
emerging from the other end of his hiding-place at 
dawn (Sagard, Voyage, 261, Hist, 404, 537). They 
maintained that not only men and animals, but 
also inanimate things, had sotAs, to which prayer 
must be otlered (Sagard, Voyage, 258, Hist, 403, 
642), and that spirits ruled over rivers, journeys, 
treaties, wars, feasts, and maladies ; even a rock 
of human shane, on the road to Quebec, was be- 
lieved to have iiocn originally a man, and sacrifice 
was ofiered to it, iust as tobacco was cast Into the 
dangerous Sault do la Cliaudibre after the Huron 
hail safely passed it (Sagard, Voynge, 231 f.. Hist, 
405 f., 822; lircbenf, 16^167). To secure good 
fishing, tobacco was often burned in honour of the 
water-spirit; but, if any portion of fish or game 
fell into the lire, no more W'ould be caught, especi- 
ally as the nets would tdl the fish if such a thing 
occurred, or even if a child was harshly reproved ; 
but. on tlie other hand, a good catch might be 
secured by the services of a fishing preacher 
{wtdicaietir de poisson) in each cabin, who told 
the fish of the Indians’ devotion to tliem, and 
urgcfl them to help the Huron, who honoured them 
and did not burn their bones (Sagard, Voyage, 
255-258, Hist, 639-642, 494). Human sacrifice was 
unknown among the Huron (Sagard, Jliai, 499). 
Prayer was constantly employed, a specimen being 
thus recorded by Lalemaut (in Vimont, Jes. Met. 
xxiii. 65) : 

* Each one should fro evory day to his Acid, throw some 
tobacco on tho fire, and hum ft in honour of the demon wbwn 
be worshipped, oallinfr aloud this form of prayer: “ listen, O 
^y ! TSsce my tobom ; have pity on us 1^* ' 

The general attitude of tJie Huron towards the 
nnusuiS and their faith in charms are sum- 
marized by Brossani {Jea. Rel. xxxix. 25-27 ; cf. 
Kagueneau, in Lalemant, Jea. Eel. xxxiii. 211-213) : 

*^ey hod a superstitious remrd for ever3*thing which 
savorw a little of thuiinnoinmon. If, lor instance, in their bunt 
they hod difllculty In killing a bear or a stau, and on opening it 
they found in its head or in the entrails a bono, or a stone, or 
a serpent, etc., they said that such object woe an oki, that b, 
an enchantment which gave strength and vigor to the animal, 
so that It could not be killed ; if they found in a tree, or be- 

neath the soil, eome stone of on uncommon shajie, like a plate, 
or epoon, or an}’ veseel, they esleemed thb encounter fortun- 
ate; because certain demons (tliey said), which live in the 
woods, forget these things, which make aigr person who finds 
them again successful In fishing, hunting, trade, and gaming. 
These objects tliey colled wukuMtdi, and believed that they 
often changed form, transforming themselves, for instance, 
into a serpent, or a raven's beak, or an eagle's claw, etc.— 
changes which none hod seen, but which all believed.* 

The Byztem of frateruitics was developed among 
smote him on the forehead, he would be kiUed (BrObenf, In Le 
Jeune. Jea. Ral. x. 188). 


the Huron. The memben of one of these, in en- 
deavouring to expel the disease demon Aontaerohi, 
vAiried hot stones and firebrands in their months, 
robbed tlie sick with the glowing embers, and 
growled like bears in their ears (Le Mereier, in Le 
Jenne, Jea. Eel. xiv. 59-65). In general, Lalemant 
[ib. xvii. 197) says: 

‘For several of thcee euperstltlons there are omnlsed fra- 
ternities, to which, and especially to the masters of whioh. one 
must address hiniaelf. All those who have onoe been the obt^ 
and oooeeion of the dance or the feast belong to the fiatemity, 
to which, after their death, one of their children luooeede ; 
some have, besides, a secret or a chann which has been de- 
clared to them in a dream, with the eong to be uaed before 
■oioB, for example, to the fire feast, after which they con 
andle the fire without hurting themeelvee* (oL also Bogaeneau, 
in Lalemant, Ju. IM. zxx. 2i^ 

The * medicine-man * flourished among the Huron, 
and some of them were not sincere, lUthough the 
baser members of the profession were doubtless 
those unofficial sorcerers who, as noted above 
(p. 883'*), might be killed as outlaws. On this 
subject Brdbeuf (in Le Jeune, Jea. Eel. viii. 123) 
writes: 

‘They eay that the soroerere ruin them ; for If eny one hee 
succeeded In an enterprise, If hie tredlng or hunting (e eueoesa- 
ful. immediately these widied men bewitch him. or eome 
member of his family, eo that they have to epeiut it oU in 
doctors and medicines. Hence, to cure those end other 
diseesea, there ora a large number of doctors whom they oell 
Arendiouene. . . . Some only, judge of the evil, and that In 
divers ways, namely, by pyAsEiancy, by bydroiuanoy, neoro- 
moaey, by feeeta, denoee, and eongs ; the oihere endeavor to 
core tlie disease by blowing, by notlone, and by other rldlou- 
loue tricks. . . . But neither dose do anything without generous 
presents end good pay. 

There ore here eome sootheayera, whom they call oleo 
Arendlouaue, end who undertake to cause the rain to toll or to 
cease, and to predict future events *(cf. also Bri^beuf, in l.e 
Jeune, Jei. JUL x. 197-100; Regueneau, in Lalemaut, it. 
xxxill. 108-105, mi ; Bogatd, itut. 684). 

The Huron mmutamed the doctrine of the 
multiple soul. According to Le Jeune {Jea. Eel. 
xvi. 191), the belief in souls profoundly afleoted the 
Huron theories of dreams, imdonoc {* wishes of the 
soul’), disease, and medicine. Failure to dream 
was one of the signs that the soul had departed 
(Le Jeune, Jea. Eel. xvi. 193). The whole theory 
is set forth by Bagnenean (in Lalemant, ib. 
xxxiii. 189-101) ; on the importance of dreams, 
see also Bidlieuf, in Le Jeune, ib. x. 160-173 ; dn 
Peron, ib. xv. 177-179 : on the ondonoe, du Peron, 
179-181 ; Lalemant, in Le Jeune, ib. xvii. 147-140, 
153-159, 165-187 ; Chastelain, in Le Jeune, t6. xix. 
193. 

Parents dreamed on behalf of their sick children 
(Brdbeuf, 173). On one occasion a man dreamed 
that he was burned by the Iroqnois. To avert 
this fate, he was somewhat severely burned as a 
fictitious captive by his compatriots at the regular 
burning place, after which he offered a dog to he 
killed, roasted, and eaten (Lalemant, in Vimont, 
Jea. Eel. xxiii. 171-173; cf. also Bressani, t5. 
xxxix. 10). Sometimes the dream led to otecene 
rites (Sagard, Hist. 308 f.). After a propitious 
dream a least was often fdven, for, according to 
Kagueneau (in Lalemant, »5. xxxiiL 196), 

■they say that theee gifts an given to compel the sonl to 
keep its word, becauee they believe that it is pleased at seeing 
thb expreesion of satisfaction for the propitious dream, and 
that, consequently, It will set to work sooner to oocompliah 
it. And, if they failed to do so, they think that that might be 
Ruifleient to prevent such a result, os If the Indignant soul 
withdrew iw words ' (on feasts among the Huron, see especblly 
Brebeut, in Le Jsune, <6. x. 175-185). 

The Huron theory of medicine was based on the 
belief that *a11 remedies always infallibly have 
their effect; if, then, the patient did not recover 
with a natural remedy, the malady was super- 
natural, and there was need of a supernatural and 
superstitious remedy* (Bressani, Jea. Eel. xxxix. 
25). According to Ka^ieneau (in Le Jeune, ib. 
xxxiii. 199), 

•the Hurons recognise three kinds Of diseesea Some ere 
natural, and they cure these with natural reinedice. Otliers, 
they believe, ore caused by tlie soul of the aiok person, which 
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dMirtt foinething ; thMt they oun by obtetning tor the Mill . 
whet It deelrM. rinelly, the oihem ere (IImmm oeuMd by e 
'1 that BOoie eoreerer hu OMt upon the elok penon ; theM 


by wlthdimwing from the patients body 
the ipeU that caume his dokneei. %!■ epell may be a knot of 
hair ; a piece of a maa'a nail, or of an anlnal'a claw ; a piece 
of leather, or of bone; a leaf of a tree, aoiiie graina of mik1» or 
other almilar thioga’ 

Moat aickneaaea aroao from unsatisfied soul- 
desirea or from witchcraft (Ragneneau, SOl-800, 
with the general procedure in such cases). The 
Huron sought baptism at first 'almost entirely 
as an aid to health* (Brdbeuf, 13). A curious 
custom is recorded by Sagard (ffiat. 813), who 
states that sometimes, idther in consequence of a 
dream or at the bidding of the loin (medicine-man), 
the girls chose young men with whom they passed 
the night. In some instances stench was used to 
drive away demons of disease (Le Jeune, Jes. BeL 
xix. 71). If all else failed, and there were many 
sick in the village, recourse was had to the 
lanmof^roya or onanAaroia ('turning the brain 
upside down’), when the villagers turned every- 
thing topsyturvv, shouted, and ran about all night, 
seekmg to expel the demons. They then thought 
of the first object that came into their minds and 
went from cabin to cabin demanding something, 
and receiving gifts until they obtamed that of 
which they thought. All other presents were 
returned after a feast, ordinarily lasting three 
days; but, if they failed to secure the object 
desir^, the persons thus disappointed thought 
that their death was near (Sagm, Voyage, S^9- 
282, Siet. 674 ^ ; cf. Br4l^^ 176-177). This 
feast was also celebrated every winter in honour 
of all the deities together (Lalomant, in Vimont, 
t/sf. Bd. xxiii. 63). Frequently the games of 
eroBse and 'dish* (a dish containing six pi uni - 
stones, white on ctoe side and black on the other, 
being dashed on the ground so as to cause the 
atones to jump out, the object being to throw all 
of one colour) were played as a cure for sickness 
(Br6^uf, 186-189). 

Of ceremonial dances we have scant information, 
but we are told that children were not allowed to 
imitate them (Lalemant, in Le Jeune, Jet. Bel, 
xvii. 163). 

The Huron believed in re-incarnation. This is 
in evidence in a case in which a sorcerer claimed 
to have been a demon living under the ground 
who, wishing to become a man, bad entered the 
womb of a woman who, knowing she had not 
conceived in the normal way, caused herself to 
irive birth prematurely (Le Mercier, in Le Jeune, 
Jee. Bel. xiii. 106-107). This belief seems also to 
have lieen extended to animals, for a Huron who 
lost a favourite dog during a bw-hunt lamented 
that a small bear had not been brought him to 
get the dog’s name and take its place (m. xiv. 36). 
In their views regarding the future life the Huron 
* msks no 'msntioti either of ponirtuneiil or rewsid. And to 
they do not make any dlatinction between Che yood and the 
bad, the vlrtuooe and the rlolous; and they honor equaJly the 
Intennent of both ' (BrSbeuf, In Le Jeans, Ju. M. ▼lit. 121). 

The Milky Way was called by the Huron ' the way 
of souls,* and the souls of dogs were also immortal, 
a group of stars near the Milky Way being known 
as 'the path of dogs* (Sagard, Voyoffe, 238, Diet. 
81). It was possible, under certain circumstances, 
for the souls of the dead to be brought to the 
world of the living, and Huron folklore had at 
least one specimen of the Oroheus and Eurydice 
cycle (Brdbeuf, in Le Jeune, JTee. Bel. x. 149-163). 

LiTBRATima— Tills art. has Intentionally been restricted to 
the purdy pagan period of the Huron. For their history In the 
later epoch, smJ. N. B. Ho^tt, ‘Huron,* In HAl BoU. 
BE. im-lO) i. tor the history of Ghristlaa missions, 

A. B. Jones, * Huron Indians,' In CScL Encye. vll. [1910] MS- 
688; a general eketCh Is given by A. Featherman, Aonso- 
Maranoniane (mSoeiai BiH, qf the jRosss qf Mankind, iii. lA 
London. 1880, pp. 61-95 : the most Important sonroes are O. 
Sagard-ThMiat, Orand Feyoge du paw» dn Uurom, Paris, 


less, new ed., do. 1866, and BUL dm Oanadm. do. IBSe, new 
ed., da 1860 (In this art. dutlons from both srorks of 8anid 
m soo^iW to the first editions): JaemU Aslsetonsmid 
AtUed JheummUi, ed. R. Q. Thwid^ 78 vds., Oleveland, 
1899-1901 (espeoliAy vola vtlL, x., xvL, xxziU., mxii.X 8 m 
^ P. A rnMUomi SM. V tt* 

IPyoBilDttf; Toronto, 1870; P. Msr^ Burome at Irogmoie, 
Paris. 1877 ; P. Parkman. JtmUu injfi Amor. In MslCssn- 
tmM OtnL, Boston, 1867, espeolally pp. niv-adil (Pnvkman 
sndMvours painfully to be Jast» hut » handicap]^ by utter 
inabill^ to snare either the Iralen or the OaCholio point of view, 
or even the mental attitude of the p^od which he dleoussee); 
J. W. PowelL 'Wyandot Government.' In 2 BBBW (vm), 
69-09; D. Vmson, * Huron-Iioquols ot Oanada,* in TVAis. 
Eoval Soa. if Canada, li. pt. L (1884) OS-loSTw. B. Con. 
ne0», 'Wyandote,' In Arehasol, ilsport qy Onfoiis, 2889 (1900), 

Canada, u. xU. pt L (1906) 811-949: B. Scldna 'The 
Wyandot Mission,* to OMa AreAowl. and Hist PmSSialtim, 
zv. [1906] 168-181; H. Hate, 'Huron Folk-Lore,* In JABL I. 
[1888] 177-183 (cosmogony, eollMted In 1872-74). For lingufadie 
work In Huron, eM J. Pilling, BibUog. ef tk$ Iroquoian 
langtiegst («9 BulL BB, 1888). p. 87 f. ; SMrard-TbSodat, 
Htot. da la lanffua kur., Parle, 1982 (new ed.,%. 1866); J. M. 
Chaumonot. Grammar, tr. J. Wilkie, In Qiis^ LU, and But. 
Soe. Trant, il. [1881] 94-186. FOr Huron gamee, SM S, Colin, 
Games efthaN. Amor. Indiana (mSU RBBW [1907]), pp. 106- 
110, 841-848, 861, 409, 649, 688f.. 708. 781. 

LoTHB H. Gray. 

HUSSITES. — ^The Hussites were t^o followers 
of John Hus, who, after the death of their leader, 
sought by force of arms to secure toleration for 
themselves in Bohemia. Thereafter, in the 15tli 
and 16th centuries, they were dividefl\into two 


independent religious community. 

X. John Hus. — Jan Hus, the reformer of Bohemia, 
was bom in the second hadf of the I4th cent, in the 
Bohemian village of Hussineex. The year and day 
of his birth are unknown. As fkmily names were 
not then in common use among the rural popula- 
tion of Bohemia, ho styled himself, from the name 
of his native place, John of Hussineex, subsequently 
(from 1396) abbreviating the name to John 11 us. 
The poverty of his parents compelled him to earn 
his livelihood as a cliorister and sacristan. About 
1386, having resolved to devote himself to a clerical 
career, he began his studies at Prague. In 1398 he 
graduated B.A. ; in 1394, B.D. ; and in 1300 M.A. 
In academical circles, moreover, be won a position 
of high respect and influence ; in 1401 he Mcanie 
dean of the philosophical faculty, and in 1402-03 
was rector of the University. From the time of 
his ordination to the priestoood in 1400 he also 
acted as preacher in the Bethlehem Church of 
Prague. 

As a result of the marriage of Anne, the sister 
of WenceslauB, King of Bohemia, with Richard n. 
of England (1382), an active intercourse sprang up 
between the two countries, and one result of this 
was that the works of Wyclif (g.v.) became known 
in Bohemia. Even as a student, Hus had become 
acquainted with Wyclifs philosophical writings, 
ana bad assimilated his doctrine of realism. Wy- 
clifs theological ‘Writings, however, first reached 
Prague in 1401-02 ; they made a profound impres- 
sion upon Hus, and incited him to work actively 
for the reforms demanded by the English writer. 
By his moral diatribes against the vices of the 
clergy, Hus incurred the hostility of Archbishop 
Sbinko, though, on the other hand, he still retained 
the favour of King Wenoeslaus, and Uie more 
BO as in the University the Bohemian ' nation,* 
through Hus’s influence, maintained the neutrality 
enjoined by the king in the Papal schism (between 
Pope Gregory Xll. and Pope Alexander v.), while 
the other nations, as also the Archbishop, remained 
faithful to Gregory Xll. Hus, availing himself of 
the king’s favour, induced him to alter the condi- 
tions of voting in the University in favour of the 
^hemian nation, with the raaiut that the lattm 
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oted him^f partly to compoBing though Hub himnelf h^ never demand^ that thi 
tateB in the castle of a patron, and laity should parUke of the cup in the Loid’i 
shing to the people of the district, Supper, but bad at most acquieBced when hii 


mured three votes, and the other nations, com- 
^ned, only one. This caused a laripi number of 
Wman teachers and students to withdraw from 
rrague and found a new Univemity at Leipxig 
(1409). In this matter Hus acted not so muon 
from racial antipathy to the Germans as from re- 
mtment agunst their fierce opposition to the 
wyclitUte doctrines which he advocated and re- 
garded aa truth. Thereafter Pope Alexander 
to whom Archbishop Sblnlco had now made his 
suhmissiott, issued, at the instance of Hns*s enemies, 
a bull af^nst Wyolif, enjoining that his writing 
should be burnt (1410). Hus protested, and, in 
spite of the Arobmshop*s prohibition, actually de- 
fended Wyolif in pubno discussions. The oonse- 
Qucnce was that Hus was excommunicated, and 
Prague laid under a Papain interdict— measures 
wMch failed, however, to achieve their object. 

Then Pope Jolui XXlU.’s bull of indulgence for a 
crusade against Ladislaus of Naples, the champion 
of Gregory xxi. (1411), led to a division among 
Hus’s own followers. Hns dssailcd the bull in 
trenchant sermons and disputations, while the 
theological faculty of the University, including 
many of his former adherents, defends it. The 
breach became wider and wider, and led to popular 
riots in Prague, so that at length the king, who 
was still on Bus’s side, found it neoessar}* to induce 
him, for the sake of p^e, to leave Prague (1411). 
Hus did BO ; but the desired result did not ensue, 
for hiA oontinned aotivity in flouthem Bohemia, 
where he devoted himself partly to compoamg 
polemical tractates in the castle of a patron, and 
partly to preaching to the people of the district, 
soon put him at tlie iiead of the [mpnlar movement. 

In order to effect an adjustment between the 
contending parties, the Empeitir Sigismund, as 
heir to tlie Bohemian throne, resolved to bring the 
matters at issue before the General Cooncil sum 
monod to meet at CouBtance on the 1st of Novem 
her 1414. Hns was quite prepared to attend the 
Council, but only os one who should be permitted in 
free discussion to try to win the fathers to the side 
of the WycHffite teaching, and not as an aoous^ 
person reqniriug to vindicate his actions. After 
prolonged negotiations with Sigismund the latter 
promised to use his Imperial authority to obtain 
tor Hub this free and secure position in the Council. 
It was as hearing this sense that Has and the 
entire l^hemian people regarded the Emperoris 
lafe-condnct, which in its actual terms, however, 
was no more than a passport Sigismond himseli 
certainly intended it as a real siue-oonduot ; for, 
when by a base betrayal Hus was apprehended in 
Constance on the 28th November, Uie Emperor 
was so enraged that he thieatened to leave the 
CounwL Neyertbelesa, he at length allowed the 


agunst Him, and was able to secure only a single 
mitegatiou in thelatteris favour, via. that— contxary 
accused heretic should be per- 
mitted to defend himaelf in open court In al' 
other respecto the case took the usual course. Ai 
the plication did not undertake to confute th< 
alleged erron which Hus hod taken from Wyclifi 
ratings, and as Hus therefore nnconditionariy re- 
fused to rroant he was condemned to death hi 
burning. He died at tiie stake on the 6th of July 
14^ steadfast under long-protracted agony, our 
In^e greatnem of soul praying to the last 
Hns WM a follower of Wyolif. and made m 
mgher claim. ideas of Churoh reform are al 
derived from Wyolif, whoiw writings be often re 
produces verhaUy in his own tractates. His poei 
won is a distinct me only in so far as his proposali 
those of the Englishwfonmw 
md he sWll adhered to many doctmes and prac- 
tices of the Church whi^ toe latter rejeotra, as, 


the Seven Sacraments, Transnhstantiation, 
Intercession of the Sainto, 
^irg^i^, the Ment of Works, and others. Prom 
WycUf he received, above all, the principle that 
Holy toipture is the supreme stamdaxri in matters 
laith, and that the authority of the Churoh must 
h. .abordinate thento. For Bm, GhrUrt) wm the 
Head of the Cliurch, and the Church was not the 
hierarchy, hnt the oommnnity of the elect. These 
principle he proclaimed to the people with glovring 
eloquence, and so prepared them to put Forward 
resmute demands for the abolition of various eoclesi* 
astioal abuses long felt to be tyrannical. 

LmsATUE^— <^6 aouroM for the life of Hue ere oolleeted In 
Dommmfs MaMn fftu, ed. P. Palecky, I*regue, 

1889. llle wrl^ge-<a) Letin ; Joannit Hus et aieronywi 
Siatoi^ et monumenta. Nuremberg. IMS, end Preak- 
tort. 1715 [ttuMtlefectm. oontolnlngniuch that wee not written 
^ * ^Inin, M, Jana Huai a/itrani apiay 

CeakJ, a vAw-t^t’regue, 1805-08. A new ed. of the Let end 
CMch worto, ^ W. Flajehene, la in oonree of publioetion 
(Preinie, 10^ AX gpoke dealing with the eubjeta: G. V. 
Lechler. JoS. if im. Belle. 1890; K. MUUer, * Konig Sigiemunda 


Hus, iiis condemnation as a heretic, and his exe- 
cution were felt by the Bohemians as an indig- 
nity to their nation, and, when Sigismund began o 
savage persecution of Hub’s followers in fioliemia, 
the people rose in revolt (1419). It is worthy of 
note that from the first the device under which the 
Hussites fought and conquered was the chalice, 
though Hus himself had never demanded that the 


supper, ^ out naa at most aeqniesced when his 
friends in Prague made that oeroand during his 
imprisonment in Constance. In point of fact, as 
the earlier Waldenses frequently joined han^ 
with the Hussites, inspiring them with fresh vital* 
ity, the claims of a large section of Hue's followers 
went far beyond whnt he himself had asked for. 
Tills is true especially of the more extreme party, 
the Taborites — so ciuled from Tabor, the name of 
the town which they founded in the district of 
Southern Bohemia where Hus had preached to 
the people daring bis absence from Prague. The 


eschatological heliefa Their leader was the bril- 
liant general, Jan Troesnov of Ziska. 

The more moderate party were designated 
Caliztinea or Utraqiiists, their chief demand being 
that the laity should have the cup {calix } — * oom- 
munio sub utrague specie.’ Thw were sometimes 
called ' Prfqmen,’ from the fact that they were 
drawn mainly from the academical and civilian 
circles of Prague. Their leader and counsellor waa 


who was made a bishop by his party iL 
though his appointment never received rapid rati- 
fication. The Utraquists put forward their dis- 
tinctive claims in the Four Articles of Prague, oe 
follows: (1) unrestricted maohing of God’s vrord ; 
(2) oommnnion in both Kinds ; (3) the apootolir 
poverty and moral purity of the clergy; and (4) 
Church discipline. In spite of the numerous 
differences between the two sections, thqy always 
com bitted in making war upon their common 
enemy. Having repulsed several German crusad- 
ing armies (142U*27), they took the aggressive, and, 
by ravaging tlie districts adjacent to Bohemia, 
sought to compel the German princes to abandon 
their Pro-Roman poliqy of oppressing and exter- 
minating the Hussites. They were so far success- 
ful in Hiese tactics that the Council of Basel 
entered into negotiations with them, and at length, 
in the Compactata of Basel (1483), granted them 
the four conditions juot noted. But by taking 
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thii step the Coaneil manaffed at the same time to 
bring aoout an irreconoilame antagonism between 
the two Hussite partiest as the Taborites absolutely 
reused to be satisfied with such trifling conces- 
sions. War now broke out between the two . 
sections, and the united forces of the Calixtines > 
and the Catholics gained a decisive victoiy over 
the Taborites at Lipaii on 80th May 1434. it soon 
became apparent, however, that Home was bent 
upon revoking the concessions it had made. It 
did not adhere to the Compactata ; in fact, Pope 
Pius II. formally cancelled them in 1462. Still, 
they remained actually in force, for the Bohemian 
Diet had made them the law of the land, and the 
Bohemian throne was pledged to maintain them. 
But in 1667 the Diet itself repealed them, as Utra- 
quism was by that time in a state of utter dis- 
solution. From the time of LuthePs entrance upon 
the scene they had in ever-increasing numbers 
allied themselves virith the reforming movement 
directed by him. The Taborites as a party were 
never of any consequence after the defeat of 1434 ; 
a section of what still remained of them attached 
itself to the Bohemian Brethren. 

LiTBRATURa--^. Httllsr, QuAiektnMkMibtT der kuafHache% 
BeuMftunOt l.-lii. (Fontei nttim auMtrioMrum, * SerlptoKi,' 6* 
▼1. and vli. (Vienna, 1856-M]) : J* GoU, Fanies rerum bohtuni- 
esrum, ▼. (Pragrue. 1803) : J. Loserth, BeiM^ rur d. 

kutU, BBwegung, !.*▼. (Vienna, 1877 ff.); P. Pslacky, Otseh, 
BMmetu, 1846^7). 

3 . The Bohemian and Moravian Brethren*— The 
Hussite wars, with their meagre results, left be- 
hind in Bohemia a general dissolution of ecclesi- 
astical order and a spirit of pessimism. In all 
parts of the country there arose small communities, 
attaching themselves to individual priests, and the 
more bigoted circles of these communities often 
sought to efleot reforms in strange ways, while 
their members, like the older Taborites, sj^ke of 
one another as brothers and sisters. But Koky- 
osana, the leader of the Utraquists, and the Arch- 
bishop chosen by themselves, was dissatisfied with 
what uad been won, and in his sermons vigorously 
denounced the moral and religious defects of the 
Roman Church, as well as of nis own party, and 
made a powerful impression upon a little circle of 
religiously disposed persons whose leader and head 
was Brother Gregory. When, however, this circle 
called upon U(»kyczana to translate his strictures 
into action, he declined to do so. Then, after 
appealing also to Peter of Chcltshio— a thorough- 
going partisan of Wyclif, and the leader of one 
of the small communities above mentioned — for 
practical support of their designs, but again in 
vain, they withdrew, about 1457, to the east of 
Bohemia, to the solitudes of Kunwald, and there 
formed, not another monastic order, but a com- 
munity like the Waldenses (g.v.) or the Friends 
of God iq.v.). Their practice was to send out 
itinerant preachers in pairs, they had a communal 
organization and communal law, they divided their 
members into beginners, proficients, and the per- 
fect, as in the Tneoloqia Clertnanica (ed. Pfoitrer, 
tr. 8. Winkwortli, 2nd ed., London, 1864, oh. 14). 
In 1467 this community, which meanwhile had 
gained accessions in several other districts of 
Bohemia and Moravia, dissociated itself com- 
pletely from the Utraqnist Church by adopting the 
poHcy of selecting and ordaining its priests from 
Its own ranks, subsequently procuring for them a 
second ordination at the hands of a Waldension 
bishop named Stephen, resident in Austria. They 
assumed the tuune jednota bratrskd (Czech** society 
of brethren ’), afterwards Latinized as Unitcu Fra- 
trum\ their opponents, however, called them 
Waldenses, or, more frequently, Pikhards (Beg- 
bards). As they had now broken off relations wiU: 
the Chunsh, they proceeded to withdraw from the 
world. Military service, the taking of oaths, the 


delivering of penal judgment^ and, aeoordingfyf 
‘li participation in the administration of State or 
.*hnreh, were forbidden to their members. They 
likewise loathed science, the sole Idnotion of which, 
they said, was to justify every error hjy SeriptUre. 
But their supreme concern was praotical Cnristi- 
uiity— parity of conduct, the permeation of social 
ife in their communities by a disinterested and 
t^-denying love to one's neighbour), the foltiilliiig 
of the law of Christ acoordina to Gal 6^ ; hence, 
too, they sometimes called themselves *Frams 
legis Christi.’ In the succeeding decades their 
estrangement from worldly interests became gradu- 
ally less rigorous— a development which was not 
effected without some internal conflicts, and re* 
suited in the severance of the * Little Sect * (also 
called Amosites, after' their leader, Amos of Wod* 
nian). 

Hitherto the Brethren bad found their standard 
of dootrino in the writings of Brother Gregory 
(Seven Letters to JMyeeana, 1468-70, Tractate on 
the Holy Churchy 1470, Treatise on the Narrow 
Way of Christy 1470, Of Two Kinds of Work — that 
founded on the Sand and on the Hoek^ 'probably 
1471, and others) ; but from about the year 1400 
the spiritual leadership of the sect was assumed 
Brother Luoas, a B.A. of Pra^e Universifjy, who, 
with a reverent regard for traditional usageT finally 
settled its constitution, its order of worsmp, its 
social organization, ^d its doctrine. His nuiner- 
ous works includei' liesides theological tr^tises, 
the first hymn-book of the Brethren, the first 
catechism for the various grades of the community, 
full official instructions for their priests, an order 
of ritual, etc. It was this efiective organization 
that enabled the community to survive &e numer- 
ous persecutions directed against them, and even 
to emerge therefrom with renewed strength. Their 
adversaries had been successful in having a decree 
adopted in the national statute-book, and thus 
made a law of the land, to the effect that the 
Unitas Fratrum^ with its congregations and as- 
semblies, should not be tolerated in Bohemia (1608). 
This law nominally remained in force for a century 
(till 1600), bat the nobles had sufiicient power to 
be able for the most part to protect the communities 
on their own estates. 

Very soon after the rise of Luther, the Utraquist 
Charon in Bohemia entered into negotiations with 
him, and upon both sides there was a desire for 
closer union. This fact induced the Brethren also 
to send ambassadors to Luther ; but it was only 
after the death of Lucas (1628) that the relations 
between them and the German reformer became 
really intimate, and that their loading men, such 
as Johann Horn and Johann Augusta, sought to 
meet him half-way adopting his doctrines in 
their Confession. CTheir * Statement of Faith,' 
with a preface by Luther, appeared in 1533.) 

In consequence of the defeat suffered by the 
Bohemian nobles in their revolt against Feroinand 
I. in 1547, the latter became powerful enough to 
set in operation once more the old laws against 
the Brethren. The large majority of the Brethren 
were thns forced to withdraw from Bohemia, and 
sought refuge in Poland. They were, however, per- 
mitted to remain in Moravia, where, indeed, they 
hod their chief settlements, as also the administra- 
tive centre of their Church. The need of a legally 
secure position, such as the German Protestants 
had attained in 1566 by the * Religious Peace* of 
Augsburg, led the Brethren— under the guidance 
of Blahoslav-~and also the Utraquists, who in ever 
larger numbers hod become Lutneransi to engage 
in prolonged eoclesiastical negotiations with Biuuu- 
milian ii. In the course of these negotiationSa in 
1676, the evangelical States adopted the Coe^essie 
Bohsmioa^ in tlie framing of wliich the representa* 
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the Brethren bed taken nart. Bnt it way 
not 1609» when the Eniperor Andolf n. unued 
ft charter granting zellgioaB Uberty to 

toe adherente of that Confess&n, that the Brethren 
}n Bohemia united with the evangelicaUt ntipulat- 
ing, however, that tlielr own oonetitution and 
omer of worehip eUould remain ae before. In 
Moravia and Poland, on the other hand, they re- 
^ad their exUting Confession. Further simpli* 
ncation of this necessarily transitional state of 
a^drs was prevented by the unfortunate issue of 
the Bohemia revolt in 1618, as, in eonseauence of 
the defeat of the evangelicals fai the battle at the 
^liite Monntain, not only the Unity, but the en- 
tire evangelical Church in Bohemia and Moravia, 
was destroyed. Numbers of the defeated party 
M to Hunyo^, Poland, and the neighbouring 
aistriets of mxony ; others remained where they 
were, became Catholics in external tilings, and, 
in hope of better days, tried to support one an- 
other secretly in the evangelical faith. Bnt, as 
the Catholic reaction developed more and more 
vigorously in Moravia, many of their descendants 
migrated to Saxony about the beginning of the 18th 
vent., and there founded the settlement of Herm- 
Imt The Unity of the Brethren, which they re- 
constituted in allianee with Count Zimendorf (see 
Moravians), was joined by numerous exiles from 
Bikhemia. The remnants of the Unity in Poland 
—their principal commnnity was at Llssa, from 
which as a centre their bishop, f obn Amos Komen- 
sky (Comenios), developed his varied aotivities— 
alao yielded to the ever • expanding power of 
Catholicism. 

UtSEATOBii.— A. Glndalv, GmoS. ri«r bdkmiMhm Briidtr, t 
foil., Pninio, 18B7-5S ; B. d« Schwelnlts, Th» BiiUnnt tff th§ 
CAinwk known at tht tTnUat fVuenmi, Bethlehem. Ps., ISSS ; 
J. B. Hatton, A Uittorif qf ikt Momtian Chunk*, S volt., 
^ - .190B,bk.L J. T. MOLLBR. 
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HUTCHINSONIANS.-^!. Followers of John 
Hutohinson (1674-1737), in his reconciliation of 
Mienoe with the OT. Thomas Burnet had pub- 
lished geologic theories, relating them to Genesis ; 
BToodward had follow^ with a NtUural History 
of ths Earth, identifying fossils as remaus of 
living plants and animals, insisting on the earth’s 
strata having been deposited from water, at the 
Noachlan Deluge ; and Samuel Clarke then had 
translated a treatise on Physics by a Cartesian, to 

e kve the way for the study of Newton’s Prsne^na. 

utchinson was one of many oorrespondente with 
Woodward, and in his capacity as land-steward had 
great opportunities of augmenting Woodward’s 
collection »f fossils, ultimately bequeathed to Cam- 
bridge. Hutchinson hoped that Woodward in- 
tended to publish a book elucidating Genesis ; and, 
when disappointed, he decided to do so himself, and 
HO began the study of Hebrew. He followed Simon 
in discarding everything bnt the consonants, and 
wrote on the perfection of the Hebrew text when 
freed from Jewish forgeries. His first publication 
was an attack on the soientlats namM, entitled 
AToMf’ Prifneijsia (17Si4); a second part turned on 
Clarke and his doctrine of the Trinity, expounding 
a rival theoiy of the three natural agents— air or 
fire, light, spirit. He hod now adopted Bampfield’s 
view, that all nsefnl acienoea ana profitable arts 
ware implicit in the Bible, and he drauced the true 
doctrine of gravity from the cherubim, the true 
doetrine of the natural agents and the Trinity from 
Jaehln and Boas. Other topics dealt with were 
hunra physiology, the nature of body and soul, 
instinct. When, however, Hutchinson found 
TiUdal argntog from the same premisses that 
Christianity to as old aa the Groatlm, he changed 
front and stigmatiied Natural Btoligion as the 
religion of Satan, claiming that the nae of reason 
woe recovered only by the data of Christianity. 


^ His teaehinn attracted attention in educated 
oircles ; Lord Advocate Forbes adopted his princi- 
ples at once. Parkhurst followed mm in emphasis- 
ing the consonantal Hebrew text, as his Lexicon 
attests. George Horne for the same reason opposed 
Kennicott’s scheme of collating Hebrew MBS. He 
also believed that Hutchinson had excelled Newton 
in his understanding of the physical oanses moving 
the world, and he aided William Jones of Nayiand 
in a reply to Clayton’s Essay on Spirit. Jones 
twice elaborated a theory of the Trinity, and to 
the end of the century developed his physical 
teachings. No later adherent mode any inaric. 
hiTtSATUSa.— ITor^, oompleto ed. R. Buearman ami J. Bate, 
1878 ; Abttraet of these, do. 1763 ; SuppUnwnt, 
with We, ed. Bpeonuan, do. ]7<». 

a. The name ‘Hutchinsonians’ to soroetimee 
applied to the followers of Anne Hutchinson (1596- 
16431, in her pleas for experimental religion and 
freedom of conscience. Keaohing Boston in 1634, 
she found the civil suffrage limited to ohnreh 
members, with an oligarchy of ministers and olden 
in power; most of the settlers were Puritans, so 
intolerant that they shipjied hack a few who de- 
sired to use the Prayer-lfook. She herself, though 
an admirer of John Cotton, was not at fint ad- 
initted to membenhip in his church, which also 
silenced all women members ; she therefore began 
teaching in meetings of her own. These were 
soon attended by men, the most prominent being 
yonng Henry Vane, son of a Privy Councillor. 
The Company forbade the organisation of new 
ohurches witnont the consent of the magistrates 
and of the dders in existing churches ; the demo- 
crats replied by putting forward Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
brother-m-law to be assistant to Cotton, and elect- 
ing Vane governor (1686). She then attacked the 
oligarchy as being under a covenant of works, 
whereas she and Cotton and most of the Boston 


church were under a covenant of grace, enmying 
the peculiar indwelling of the Spint This led to 
aU the elders in the colony assembling and eon* 
demning 82 opinions which they attributed to 
her or derived from her teaching; these they 
afterwards published in England to justify them- 
selves, laMling them Antinomian, Famiust, and 
libertine. Cotton recanted, and at the next 
elections (1637) Vane was defeated, and returned 
to wage a better fight in England for toleration. 
His voluminous and obscure relimous works are 
indebted to Boehme as much as to Mrs. Hutchinson. 
Other sympathisers migrated to the Connecticut 
River, and discarded iril religious tests for civil 


membership. She and other adherents 
banished ; they settled in what they re-named the 
Isle of Rhodes (now Rhode Island), where her 
follower William Coddington and her husband 
were the earliest rulers, and the ifdand was soon 
famed as the home of religious liberty. 

LrmATDEB.— G. Sikes. Lift and Death of SirBmnf Vam, 
London, 1683 ; C. P. Adsma, Thnt JCpitodtt of MattaOiuwtU 
BiHtorir, Boston and Now York, 1866. 

W. T. Whitley. 

H YKSOS.— * Hyksos ’ is the title given to a race 
of invaders, apparently of Semitic origin, who con- 
quered Egypt during the time of confusion and 
weak rule which followed the close of the Xllth 
and ended with the rise of the XVIIItb dynasty. 
The chief anlbority for the facts of the HyksM 
conquest and domination is a fragment of the 
history of Manetho quoted by Josephus (e. Api^n^ 
i. 14). Its statements may be snmmorised as 
follows : 

In the reign of a king named Timaloe the gode were tnm 
with l^ypt, end there come up from the Enet a race of ignoDie 
men who oonquered countiy without a battle. They 


ooUed Ararli (Blt-iiirt) on an arm of th^ile 
Hare ht kept a gurrlHOD of 240.000 men. The Hyksos domli 


thora. Finally an arrangemant was raaehed whereby the Hyk* 
■oa were allowed to dewt from Vgypt into Syria, where they 
built the (ortrew called Jeniaalem. They were called , 
or 'Shepherd Kinge,* beoauie Byh In the aacred language 
of Egypt algniflea a ‘king/ and eoe In the vulgar diaiMt a 
* abepherd/ Some aay that they were Arablana. 

Thia ia history of a aomewhat curiona type, and 
it ia difficult to aay how much reliaoce ia to be 
placed on it. However, it ia certain from native 
reoorda that there was such an invasion and domi> 
nation. An inscription of Queen Haiahepaut, dat- 
ing from only two generationB after the expuluon 
of the invaders, sayn : 

' 1 have restored that which wai mine, 

I have raised up that which wee unflnished, 

Sfaioe the Asiatics were In the midst of Avaris of the N<wth- 
land. 

And the barbarlane were la the midst of them, 
Overthrowing that which had been made. 

While they ruled In Ignorance of lUL* 

The inscription of Aahmea, son of Abana, a 
naval officer of El-Kab under Aahmea l., mentions 
the prolonged siege of Avaris. Further, a folk- 
tale, preserved in the First Sallier Papyrus, records 
how one of the Hyksos kin^ Apepa, desired to 
impose the womhm of Sutekh, his god, upon king 
8eqenen-KA of Thebee. He therefore sent a 
m e s sag e to him complaining that his sleep at Tanis 
was broken by the plunging of the hippopotami 
in the sacred lake at Thebes, and requesting that 
the offending animals should be ezterminat-d. If 
Seqenen-Rft could make no answer to this amazing 
request, he was to give up his own god and wor- 
ship Sutekh. If, on the other hand, he did what 
Apepa desired, the latter would worship Amen-lU. 
This narrative, which shows Apefm most bare- 
facedly manufacturing a casus hiUi^ is obviously 
a romance fabricated to account for the outbreak 
of war between the Hyksos and the princes of the 
Tbebaid. The fact, however, of Hyksos dominance 
is manifest in the whole tone of the story. 

As to the duration of the period of oppression 
there is no certain^. Manetho’s six named 
kings account for 260 years, and he states that 
these were the first kings, leaving others unnamed 
to fill up the 611 years. Petrie accepts the esti- 
mate of Manetho, allowing a century for the period 
of invasion and nadual conquest — 200 years of 
more or less statue rule under the named kin|», 
and the remaining century and a half fur the 
struggle ending in the expulsion of the invaders. 
Breasted, on the other hand, who, following 
Meyer, allows only 208 years for the dynasties 
from Uie Xllth to the XVlIIth, maintains that 
100 years is ample for the whole Hyksos iieriod. 
This seems a hard saying in face of the precise 
and not at all imiMMsible figures given by Manetho 
1 Fbr thcM nomM Bynoellus (p. 104) and Afnoanut (ajwd 
BynoaUua, p. fU) present the following variants: Sllilde or 
Baitte; BaiAn or Un5n: Pakhnan; AphOphie or AphObie; 
Bethea ; KSrtAa ; and Asetn. Afrieanue omits the last two names 
given by Joseplitis, and inserte after Apakhnas the kings Staan 
and Arkblto, with reigns of 60 and 49 years respectively. For 
the same laat two names Byncellus eutMtitutes SethOs (60 yeme), 
Kirtes (29 yean), and As6th (20 yean). Budge ( AisC. 111. 146, 
D. 1) plausibly suggests that the BalitOe of Josephus repreeenUi 
Hob. I9*7p, 'governor/ 


dedication of pillars and doors at^ the tem^ of 
Buhastis, while the Rhind MathematM 
claims to have been written in the thirty-thhed 
year of bis reign. 

The second Apepa has left an altar, now gt 
Cairo, dedicated as follows ; * He Made it as his 
monument for his father Sutekh, Xjord of Avails, 
when Sutekh set all lands under thekinc’s feek’ 
One or other of these Apepas may be the * Apophfc * , 
of the Manethonian fragment. More important 
are the relics of Khyan, who mayt perhaps, be 
identified with the ‘lannas* of the fragment. 


Traces of his rule have been found in botli upper 
and Lower Egypt, while a granite lion bearing tils 
cartouche was found at Baghdad, and an alabairtiroa 
with his name was discovered by Evans at KnoHMis. 
One of the titles used by Khyan upon his Boarabs 
and cylinders is ana adebu^ ‘ embracer of the landa ' 
These facts have inspired Breosted’s imagination 
to the reconstruction of a vanished Hyki|os empire, 
embracing all the territoiy from the Edbhrates to 
the first cataract of the Nile, and governed daring 
|)art of its history by a ruler of the Ja^b tribes 
of Israel in the person of that Pharaoh whose 
scarabs give his name as Jacob<^her or yaoob-el. 
The foundation seems rather slight for suoh a 
superstructure. * \ 

As to the name of the invaders, the first syllable 
is obviously the Egy])tiAn ffea, ‘ruler,’ the seoond 
may conceivably lie SAasu, which was the generic 
Egyptian title for the pastoral races of the Eastern 
deserta Khyan names himself Seiu, ‘chief 
of the deserts,* and perhaps the derivation may lie 
here. But, on the whole, Manetho’s derivation 

There is no imrtrait 


here. But, on the whole, 
scorns to be not far astray, 

1 j 


evidence existing as tt> their race-type, the sphinxes 
and other statues exhibiting a peculiar type of face 


and other statues exhibiting a peculiar 1 
which were formerly assigned to them 


0 of face 
ling now 


wtiioli were formerly assigned to them bemg now 
ixmsidered to be olaer ; but there is no reason to 
doubt the tradition that tboy were of Arabian, or 
at least of Semitic, origin. Their existing relics 
suggest that, while the beginning of their rule may 
have been marked by harshness and oppression, 
the tradition of their unbounded cruelty and de- 
structiveness is exaggerated. As in so many other 
cases, the land oonquerod its conquerors, and tlie 
ApeiMis and Khyans iracame in all eBsentials Egyp- 
tian Pharaoba Their inflnence upon the native 
Egyptian race was probably beneficial, and its 
results may be traced in tlie wider outlook and 
renewed vigour of the nation under the XVIlIth 
dynasty. In all probability the introduction of 
the horse and chariot as instruments of warfare 
was dne to them, and may have been the chief 
cause of Uieir easy conquest of the land. 

LmnuTUEa— W, M. PUndeis Petrie, A Bitian^ qf Slmvit 
London, 1894-1906, 1. 28Sff. ; B. A. W. Budge. A BUU^ i} 
Bgyp^ do. 1902, 111. 1894. ; J. H. Breaeted, tfMofy qf Ema 
do. 1906, p. 211 ff. ; G. Maspero, THm StruMk ^ ikt Natiam. 
Eng. tr., do. 1890, p. 61 ff. ; HP, Itt ser., vole. vl. and viil., ana 
2nd ler., vol. II., do. various dates ; Josephus, e, Apfom, I. 14 : 
EEO II. [1848] 600-672 ; H. Brogseh, Lsiprig, 

1869. JAMICB BaIIUB. 
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